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EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 


The  work  of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  in  some 
degree  peculiar  in  its  character,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to  combine  the 
objects  of  a  technological  lexicon,  with  those  of  a  compendious  cyclopaedia 
of  the  medical  sciences. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  in  the  abstract  as  to  the  congruity  of 
these  objects,  the  extensive  circulation  of  Dr.  Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary 
has  sufficiently  evinced  that  there  must  be  something  in  its  plan  which  is 
generally  useful,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  The 
object  of  the  Editor,  therefore,  has  been  to  improve  it  in  its  details  without 
altering  the  general  principle  of  its  construction.  Nevertheless,  several 
changes  have  been  made,  the  expediency  of  which  it  is  presumed  will  be 
admitted.  Thus,  there  were  formerly  numerous  mineralogical  articles  which 
had  no  immediate  relation  to  any  branch  of  medical  science :  in  the  present 
edition,  notices  of  those  mineral  substances  only  are  retained  which  have 
been  at  some  time  or  other  employed  medicinally,  or  have  reference  to  some 
particular  point  in  chemistry.  The  space  thus  left  vacant  has  been  re¬ 
occupied  with  the  principal  terms  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  — 
sciences  intimately  connected  with  medicine,  and  essential  to  its  philosophical 
cultivation.  The  biography  has  been  entirely  expunged,  since  it  was  too 
meagre  to  be  of  much  utility,  while  an  extension  of  it  would  have  excluded 
matters  which  had  a  more  decided  claim  to  admission.  There  is  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  remarked,  both  in  the  last  edition  and 
in  the  present,  namely,  the  great  length  of  the  articles  on  chemistry,  in 
comparison  with  those  on  other  subjects :  but,  on  attentive  consideration,  it 
will  be  found  that,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  objects  with  which  this 
science  is  conversant,  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  a  sufficient  definition, 
without  giving  a  description  of  the  thing  defined ;  and,  since  much  useful 
information  on  this  subject  had  been  accumulated,  the  Editor  thought  it 
better  to  render  this  portion  of  the  work  as  complete  as  possible,  than  to 
attempt  to  abridge  it :  great  pains  have  therefore  been  taken  to  introduce 
the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  particular  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  department  of  organic  chemistry.  On  the  subject  of  drugs  and  their 
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preparations,  the  Editor  found  an  immense  mass  of  information  ready  to  his 
hand ;  and  this,  with  some  corrections,  and  numerous  additions,  now  affords 
a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  of  all  ages. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  proper  doses,  and  modes  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  medicines,  in  order  to  render  this  part  ot  the  work  as  prac¬ 
tically  useful  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  as  a  portion  of  the 
present  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  already  printed  when  the  recent 
London  Pharmacopoeia  appeared,  the  Pharmacopoeia  referred  to  as  the 
present  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  work,  is  that  of  1821,  instead  of  that  of 
1836.  The  discrepancies  thus  occasioned  are,  however,  of  little  importance, 
and  have  been  reconciled  as  much  as  possible  in  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  work. 

The  general  plan  of  this  Dictionary  having  been  adhered  to,  very  exten¬ 
sive  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  details  of  its  execution.  The  Editor, 
conceiving  that,  after  all,  the  main  object  of  a  lexicon  is  the  definition  and 
derivation  of  terms,  has  bestowed  much  labour  on  this  part  of  the  work, 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  was  before  extremely  defective,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  terms  having  been  erroneously  derived  and  ill  defined,  and 
many  terms  in  familar  use  omitted  altogether. 

The  lexicography  in  this  edition  is  therefore  in  a  great  measure  new,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
tolerably  full  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  medicine,  and 
the  collateral  sciences.  Many  barbarous  and  ill-constructed  words  will 
here  be  met  with,  which  are  admitted  either  because  they  are  or  have  been 
in  general  use,  or  have  been  introduced  on  the  authority  of  some  distin¬ 
guished  writer,  or  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  medical  literature 
of  some  particular  period.  A  host  of  new  words  have  lately  been  invented 
on  the  Continent,  which,  being  either  ungrammatical,  or  superfluous,  or  both, 
have  no  chance  of  ever  being  adopted  into  the  permanent  language  of  me¬ 
dicine  :  these  have  been  purposely  omitted. 

With  respect  to  the  longer  articles,  or  those  in  which  an  exposition  of  the 
subject  follows  the  definition  of  the  term,  the  Editor  has  not  had  an  easy  task 
to  perform.  The  views  contained  in  some  of  these  articles  were  nearly 
obsolete,  and  in  the  greater  part  considerable  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  found  necessary.  Many  of  them  have  been  replaced  by  articles  entirely 
new,  which  have  either  been  supplied  by  the  Editor,  or  selected  from  sources 
which  seemed  most  appropriate  as  combining  full  and  accurate  information 
with  condensation  of  style :  a  few,  relating  to  subjects  on  which  scarcely 
more  is  known  now  than  formerly,  remain  with  little  alteration.  The  greater 
part  of  the  articles  on  the  practice  of  physic  are  new,  or  nearly  so. 

In  order  to  connect  the  different  articles  on  comparative  anatomy,  zoology, 
and  botany,  scattered  through  the  work,  two  new  articles  have  been  given 
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under  the  heads  Animal  Kingdom  and  Vegetable  Kingdom,  which  the  Editor 
hopes  may  be  found  useful. 

With  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  the  information  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  has  been  drawn,  —  wherever  a  particular  obligation  to  any  one  author 
has  been  incurred,  it  has  been  duly  acknowledged,  in  as  far  at  least  as  the 
Editor  was  concerned. 

Some  articles  having  been  unavoidably  omitted  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  a  short  Supplement  has  been  added.  It  is  too  little  the  custom  in 
the  present  day  to  take  any  notice  of  typographical  errors  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  they  are  transmitted  from  one  edition  to  another,  till  they 
come  at  last  to  affect  the  meaning,  and  are  rendered  permanent.  In  this 
edition  of  Hooper’s  Dictionary,  such  errors,  of  whatever  kind,  as  are  likely 
to  mislead,  are  noticed  in  a  table  of  errata. 

Finally,  the  Editor  trusts  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
preceding  edition,  it  will  be  found  that  the  work,  in  passing  through  his 
hands,  has  gained  both  in  accuracy  and  extent  of  information. 

50.  Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square, 

December,  1838. 
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ABA 

Al.  In  composition  this  letter,  when  itre- 
e  presents  the  alpha  privativum  of  the 
Greeks,  denotes  the  absence  or  privation  of  any 
thing ;  as  aphyllus,  leafless ;  aphonia,  loss  of 
voice  :  when  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
begins  with  a  vowel,  v  or  n  is  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  euphony;  thus  anorexia,  want  of 
appetite. 

2.  A.  aa.  Abbreviations  of  the  Greek  pre¬ 
position  ava,  ana,  which  signifies  of  each,  and  is 
used  in  prescriptions  after  the  mention  of  two  or 
more  ingredients,  when  it  is  intended  that  the 
specified  quantity  of  each  ingredient  should  be 
taken;  thus  R.  Potassce  nitratis — Saccharialbi 
aa  3j.  Take  nitrate  of  potassaand  white  sugar, 
of  each  one  drachm. 

3.  aaa.  A  contraction  of  amalgama,  an  amal¬ 
gam. 

Aabam.  An  alchemical  name  of  lead. 
Aarzhil.  A  place  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
in  Switzerland.  It  has  mineral  waters  which 
contain  muriates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Abach.  A  town  not  far  from  Ratisbon  in 
Bavaria.  It  has  a  hydrosulphuretted  saline 
spring. 

Abactus  venter.  This  phrase  has  been  used 
to  signify  abortion ;  but  not  by  any  classical 
writer. 

Abaisir.  See  Spodium. 

Abaliena'tio.  Abalienation.  A  term  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  a  decay  of  the  body,  or  any  part 
of  it,  and  to  a  loss  of  the  senses  or  of  the  under¬ 
standing. 

Abaliena'tus.  Abalienated.  Corrupted. 
Applied  to  the  mental  powers  when  disordered, 
and  to  parts  that  are  dead  or  benumbed. 
Abanga.  See  Ady. 

ABAPTI'STON.  (From  a,  neg.  and (iair- 
to  plunge.)  A  name  given  to  the  crown  of 
the  old  trepan,  which  was  of  a  conical  shape,  to 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  the  cranium  too 
suddenly. 

Abaremo-temo.  A  tree  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Brazil,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  mimosa.  According  to  1’iso,  the  decoction 
ol  its  bark,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  was 
applied  by  the  natives  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 
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Abarnahas.  A  term  used  by  the  alchemists, 
signifying  luna  plena,  magnes  or  magnesia. 
Abartaiien,  Lead. 

ABA  RTI CUL  ATI  O  N.  ( Abarticulatio , 

onis,  f.  ;  from  ab,  and  articulatio,  a  joint. )  A 
species  of  articulation  which  admits  of  free 
motion.  See  Diarthrosis. 

Abas.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  scald-head. 
Abbecourt.  A  village  six  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  one  from  Poissy.  It  has  a  chaly¬ 
beate  spring,  formerly  much  frequented,  but 
now  fallen  into  neglect. 

Abbeville.  A  city  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme.  It  has  an  acidulous  chalybeate  spring. 

ABBREVIATION.  ( Abbreviatio,  on  is.  f. ) 
Certain  abbreviations,  consisting  of  signs,  letters, 
or  parts  of  words,  are  used  in  medical  formulas 
and  prescriptions  for  the  sake  of  expedition  ; 
thus  Be  signifies  recipe  —  h.  s.  hord  somni — 
coif,  aromat.  confectio  aromatica.  Abbreviations 
were  much  more  employed  formerly  than  they 
are  at  present.  The  following  are  some  of  those 
now  in  most  general  use  :  — 
aa.  Ana. 

Aq.  Aqua. 

Aq.  Font.  Aqua fontis. 

Aq.  Destil.  Aqua  destillata. 

B.  A.  Balneum  arena;. 

B.  M.  Balneum  maria;. 

B.  V.  Balneum  vaporis. 

C.  Compositus, 

C.  M.  Cras  mane. 

Cochl.  Cochleare. 

Cochl.  Ampl.  Cochleare  amplum. 

Cochl.  Med.  Cochleare  medium. 

Cochl.  Min.  Cochleare  minimum. 

Cyath.  Cyathus. 

Decoct.  Decoct  um. 

Div.  Divide. 

Elect.  Electuarium. 

F.  Fiat  or  Fiant. 

Glt.  Gutta. 

Gr.  Granu/n. 

Haust.  Haustus. 

IF  S.  Hord  somni. 

Inf.  Jnfusnm  or  Inf  unde. 

M.  Misce. 

M.  or  Man.  Manipulus.  * 

B 
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Mist.  Mistnra. 

N°.  Numero. 

O.  Octarium. 

Ol.  Oleum. 

P.  7E.  Partes  (equates. 

Pil.  Pilula 

P.  P.  Preeparatus. 

P.  R.  N.  Pro  re  natd. 

Pug.  Pugillus. 

Pulv.  Puh  ns. 

Q.  S.  Quantum  sujjiciat. 

P*.  Recipe. 

S.  A.  Secundum  artem. 

Sp.  Spiritus. 

SS.  Semis. 

Syr.  Syrupus. 

Tinet.  Tinctura. 

}b.  I.ibra. 

*.  Uncia. 

5.  Drachma. 

3.  Scrupulus. 

Minimum. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  con¬ 
tractions  used  in  ordinary  prescriptions,  since 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  omission  of  one  or  more  syllables 
in  a  word,  and  very  soon  become  familiar  by  a 
little  practice. 

A  variety  of  characters  or  signs  were  used 
by  the  old  chemists  and  pharmacologists :  thus 
the  seven  metals  were  represented  by  the  signs 
of  the  planets  after  which  they  were  named,  as 
gold  or  Sol  by  that  of  the  sun  © ;  silver  or 
Luna  by  that  of  the  moon  ;  iron  by  that  of 
mars  £  ,  &c.  All  the  principal  substances  used 
in  chemistry  had  likewise  their  particular  sym¬ 
bols,  which  were  employed  partly  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  mystification.  The  ancient  characters  were 
improved  and  new  ones  added  by  Bergman  ; 
and  when  the  French  chemists  reformed  the  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  science,  they  also  attempted 
to  introduce  a  corresponding  system  of  signs, 
which  might  speak  a  language  intelligible  to 
scientific  men  of  all  nations,  and  constitute  a 
kind  of  chemical  stenography.  Such  charac¬ 
ters,  however,  are  not  of  much  use,  and  have  now 
fallen  into  neglect.  Botanists  employ  some  ab¬ 
breviations  and  characters,  but  each  writer  usually 
determines  the  signification  of  these  according 
to  his  own  pleasure  ;  a  few,  however,  are  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  Numerical  words  are  expressed 
by  the  corresponding  figures:  thus  2-valvis  for 
bivalvis,  4-fidus  for  quadrijidus,  &c.  0  after  the 

name  of  any  part  of  a  plant  denotes  the  absence 
of  that  part :  thus  Cor.  0  denotes  that  a  plant 
has  no  corolla.  The  sign  ©  after  the  name  of 
a  plant  denotes  it  to  be  annual ;  $  biennial ;  If 
that  it  has  a  perennial  root  ;  1^  that  it  has  a 
perennial  stem. 

A  B B RE  VI  A'TUS.  Abbreviate:  shortened. 
Thus  a  calyx  or  llower-cup  is  said  to  be  abbreviate 
when  it  is  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  blossom. 

A  iic da iu a  iiEitBA.  Abccedaria  herba.  The Spi- 
lanthvs  acmella  is  so  named  by  Humph,  because 
the  Ethiopians  gave  it  to  their  children  to  chew, 
in  order  to  make  them  pronounce  their  letters 
better. 

Abdellavi.  A  species  of  melon  which  grows 
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in  Egypt.  It  is  rather  insipid  to  the  taste,  but 
its  seeds  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  refrige¬ 
rant  virtues.  —  Prosper  Alpinus. 

ABDO'MEN.  (men,  inis.  n. ;  from  abdo, 
to  hide  :  because  it  hides  the  viscera.  Some  de¬ 
rive  it  from  abdo,  to  hide,  and  omentum,  the 
caul.)  The  belly.  The  largest  cavity  in  the 
boily,  bounded  above  by  the  diaphragm,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  chest ;  below,  by 
the  bones  of  the  pubes,  and  ischium  ;  on  each 
side,  by  various  muscles,  the  short  ribs  and  ossa 
ilii ;  anteriorly,  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  muscles 
of  the  loins.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a 
serous  membrane,  called  peritoneum  (see  Peri¬ 
toneum),  and  externally  by  muscles  and  common 
integuments.  The  abdomen  and  the  pelvis  con¬ 
stitute  in  reality  but  one  cavity,  there  being  no 
partition  between  them.  The  abdomen  is  arbi¬ 
trarily  divided  into  certain  regions.  An  imagin¬ 
ary  line  is  drawn  transversely  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  seventh  rib  on  one  side,  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  point  on  the  opposite  side,  and  another 
transverse  line  between  the  anterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilia.  The  part  above  the  upper 
line  is  termed  the  epigastric  region  ;  that  between 
the  upper  and  lower  lines,  the  umbilical  region, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  umbilicus  or  navel ; 
and  that  beneath  the  lower  line,  the  hypogastric 
region.  These  regions  are  subdivided  by  two 
vertical  lines,  one  being  drawn  on  each  side  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  central  portion 
of  the  epigastric  region  retains  the  name  of  epi¬ 
gastric;  the  lateral  portions  are  called  the  right 
and  left  hypochondriac  regions;  the  middle  part 
of  the  umbilical  region  is  still  called  umbilical, 
while  the  parts  to  the  right  and  left  are  called 
lumbar  :  the  hypogastric  region  is  denominated 
pubic  in  its  central  portion,  and  is  divided,  on 
each  side,  into  an  iliac  and  an  inguinal  region. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  belly  are  contained, 

Anteriorly  and  laterally, 

1.  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach.  3. 
The  large  and  small  intestines.  4.  The  mes¬ 
entery.  5.  The  lacteal  vessels.  6.  The 
pancreas.  7.  The  spleen.  8.  The  liver  and 
gall-bladder. 

Posteriorly,  without  the  peritoneum, 

1.  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal  glands. 
3.  "Ihe  ureters.  4.  The  receptaculum  chyli. 
5.  The  descending  aorta.  6.  The  ascending 
vena  cava. 

Injeriorly,  in  the  pelvis  and  without  the  perito¬ 
neum. 

In  man,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The 
spermatic  vessels.  3.  The  rectum. 

In  woman,  besides  the  urinary  bladder  and 
intestinum  rectum, 

1.  Die  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of 
j  the  uterus.  3.  The  two  ovaria.  4.  The  two 
J  Fallopian  tubes.  5.  The  vagina. 

ABDOMINAL.  (Abdominalis ;  from  ab- 
domen,  the  belly.  Abdominal  ;  pertaining  to 
the  belly. 

Abdominal  aorta.  That  portion  of  the 
aorta  which  is  situated  below  the  diaphragm. 

1  Abdominal  aponeurosis.  The  tendinous 
aponeurosis  ol  the  oblique  and  transverse  mus- 
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cles  which  forms  the  linea  alba  and  sheath  of 
the  recti  muscles. 

Abdominal  ganglIa.  The  semilunar  gang¬ 
lia  are  so  called,  because  they  are  situated  in 
the  abdomen. 

Abdominal  muscles.  See  Muscles. 

Abdominal  regions.  See  Abdomen. 

Abdominal  ring.  See  Annulus  abdominis. 

Abdominal  vertebrae.  The  lumbar  verte¬ 
bra;  are  so  called,  because  they  contribute  to 
form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

Abdominal  viscera.  See  Abdomen. 

Abdomino'scopy.  ( Abdominoscopia ,  a,  ce.  f. ; 
from  abdomen,  and  OKOirew,  to  explore.)  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  abdomen. 

Abducens  labiorum.  See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

ABDUCENT.  ( Abducens ;  from  ah,  from, 
and  duco,  to  draw.)  1.  Muscles  are  so  called 
which  separate  the  parts  into  which  they  are  in¬ 
serted  from  the  axis  of  the  body  or  ot  a  limb. 
See  Abductor. 

o.  The  sixth  pair  of  nerves  are  called  nervi 
abducentes.  See  Nervi  abducentes. 

ABDUCTION.  [Abductio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
ah,  and  duco,  to  draw.  )  1.  In  Physiology,  the 

action  by  which  muscles  withdraw  a  part  from 
the  axis  of  the  body  or  of  a  limb,  and  also  the 
state  of  a  part  so  withdrawn  ;  thus  when  certain 
muscles  separate  the  arm  from  the  side,  or  the 
thumb  from  the  rest  of  the  fingers,  they  are  said 
to  perform  the  abduction  of  these  parts,  and  the 
parts  themselves  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  ab¬ 
duction. 

2.  In  Surgery,  this  term  was  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  fracture  in  which  the  bone  near  a 
joint  is  so  divided  that  the  extremities  recede 
from  each  other.  Caslius  Aurelianus  uses  this 
word  for  a  sprain. 

ABDUCTOR,  [or,  oris,  m.  ;  from  abduco, 
to  draw  away. )  A  muscle  is  so  called  which  per¬ 
forms  the  abduction  of  any  part;  its  antagonist 
is  called  adductor. 

Abductor  auricularis.  See  Abductor  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti  manus. 

Abductor  auris.  A  portion  of  the  posterior 
auris  muscle,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
constant. 

Abductor  brevis  alter.  See  Abductor  jjoI- 
licis  manus. 

Abductor  indicis.  See  Abductor  indicis 
manus. 

Abductor  indicis  manus.  An  internal  in¬ 
terosseous  muscle  of  the  fore  finger,  Semi-inter- 
osseus  indicis  of  Winslow;  Abductor  indicis  of 
Cowper.  It  arises  from  the  superior  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  and  inner  side  of  the  os  tra¬ 
pezium,  by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  towards  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  adheres  to 
it,  and  is  connected  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  su¬ 
perior  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger. 
Sometimes  it  arises  by  a  double  tendon.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  fore-finger  from  the  rest  to¬ 
wards  the  thumb,  and  to  bend  it  somewhat 
towards  the  palm. 

Abductor  indicis  pedis.  An  internal  inter¬ 
osseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two  origins ;  from  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the 
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metatarsal  bone  of  the  great-toe,  and  from  the 
os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards, 
from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  i.ongus  tollicis.  See  Extensor 
primi  intemodii  pollicis. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus.  See  Ex¬ 
tensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus. 

Abductor  medii  digiti  pedis.  An  interos¬ 
seous  muscle  of  the  foot,  which  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  middle  toe  internally, 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  use 
is  to  pull  the  middle  toe  inwards. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus.  A  muscle 
of  the  little  finger.  Extensor  tertii  intemodii 
minimi  digiti  of  Douglas ;  Hypothenar  minor  of 
Winslow  ;  Abductor  auricularis  of  some  writers. 
It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  from 
that  part  of  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare  next 
it,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  first  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from 
the  rest. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  A  muscle 
of  the  little  toe.  Abductor  of  Douglas.  Win¬ 
slow  divides  this  muscle  into  two,  Parathenar 
major  and  metatarseus.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior 
part  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  caleis,  and 
from  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  toe  externally,  Its  use  is  to  bend 
the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal  bone,  downwards, 
and  to  draw  the  little  toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  oculi.  See  Pectus  extemus  oculi. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb.  Abductor  thenar  Riolani  of  Douglas ; 
Abductor  pollicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  by  a  broad, 
tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  liga¬ 
mentum  carpi  annulare,  and  from  the  os  trape¬ 
zium,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 
The  Abductor  brevis  alter  of  Albinus  is  merely 
the  inner  portion  of  this  muscle. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe.  Thenar  of  Winslow  ;  abductor  pol¬ 
licis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from 
the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  naviculare; 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  internal  sesa¬ 
moid  bone  and  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  great  toe  from 
the  rest. 

Abductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  interos¬ 
seous  muscle  of  the  foot,  w  hich  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  inside  and  inferior  part  of 
the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  third  toe; 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use 
is  to  pull  the  third  toe  inwards. 

Ahecedaria  herba.  See  Abcdaria  herba. 

ABELLICE'A.  An  old  name  of  the  log¬ 
wood  tree.  See  Hcemaloxylon  campechianum. 

ABELMELUCII.  The  name  of  aspecies 
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of  Ricinus  according  to  some  authors.  Prosper 
Alpinus  states  that  a  tree  growing  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mecca  is  so  called.  Its  seeds  are 
black  and  oblong,  and  are  alleged  to  act  as  a 
very  violent  cathartic. 

A BELMO'SCHUS.  (From  the  Arabic 
habb  el  misk,  musk  seed)  Abelmosch  or  Abel- 
musk.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Abensberg.  A  city  of  Bavaria  which  has  a 
cold  sulphureous  spring. 

A bepithy'mia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  emSi/juia, 
that  portion  of  the  soul  or  active  principle  which, 
according  to  Plato,  is  seated  in  the  abdomen.) 
This  name  has  been  given  to  a  paralysis  of 
the  solar  plexus,  by  which  the  communication 
is  cut  off  between  the  abdominal  viscera  and 
the  nervous  system,  and  life  thus  destroyed. 
Lobstein  believes  that  instances  of  sudden  death 
from  strong  passions  of  the  mind  are  referrible 
to  paralysis  of  this  plexus. 

ABERRATION.  ( Aberratio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
aberro,  to  wander  from.)  In  medical  language 
this  word  signifies,  1.  The  passage  of  a  fluid 
in  the  living  body  into  vessels  not  destined  to 
receive  it,  as  of  red  blood  into  the  capillaries, 
constituting  the  error  loci  of  Boerhaave  ;  2.  The 
determination  of  a  fluid  to  a  part  different  from 
that  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  directed,  as  in  vi¬ 
carious  haemorrhage  ;  3.  Alienation  of  the  mind, 
which  is  its  most  usual  acceptation. 

Abe'sasum.  The  oxide  which  forms  on  the 
iron  of  wheels  was  formerly  so  called,  and  was 
used  in  medicine. 

A'besum.  Quicklime. 

Abevaccation.  ( Abevacuatio ,  onis.  f. ;  from 
ab,  diminutive,  and  evacuo,  to  empty.)  A  par¬ 
tial  or  incomplete  evacuation  of  humours,  either 
naturally  or  by  art. 

Abhal.  A  fruit  well  known  throughout 
Asia  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  cypress, 
and  is  believed  to  be  a  powerful  emmenagogue. 

A'bies.  {Es,  etis.  f.  ;  probably  from  air  if  is, 
abiens,  as  denoting  its  lofty  growth.)  The  fir. 
See  Pinus. 

Abies  balsamea.  Sec  Firms  balsamea. 

Abies  canadensis.  See  Firms  balsamea. 

Abies  cembiia.  See  Firms  cembra. 

Abies  mungos  scoi-ot.i.  See  Pinus  putnilio. 

Abies  virciniana.  See  Firms  balsamea. 

Abie'tic  acid.  ( Acitlurn  abieticum.)  This 
name  is  given  by  M.  Baup  to  a  peculiar  acid 
discovered  by  him  in  the  resin  of  the  Firms 
abies.  It  crystallises  in  square  plates,  is  soluble 
in  alkohol,  and  forms  salts  with  the  alkalies. 
Caillot  has  applied  the  same  name  to  a  resinous 
substance  which  he  found  in  the  Strasbourg 
turpentine  ;  Berzelius  regards  it  as  a  mixture 
of  the  resins  alpha  and  beta  of  this  turpentine. 

Abi'etine.  Abidina.  The  name  given  by 
Caillot  to  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
the  Strasbourg  turpentine;  Berzelius  calls  it 
the  resin  gamma  of  the  same  turpentine. 

A'biga.  (Probably  so  called  from  abigo,  to 
expel,  as  it  was  supposed  to  promote  delivery.) 
'The  ground  pine  or  chamapitys.  Sec  Tru¬ 
er  iurn  chamrepitys. 

ABIO'TOS.  From  a,  neg.  and  /3 tom,  to 
live.)  Deadly.  A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from 
its  deadly  qualities.  See  Conium  maculatum. 


ABIRRITATION.  (Abirrilalio ;  from 
ab,  priv.,  and  irritatio,  irritation.)  A  term  in¬ 
troduced  by  Broussais,  by  which  he  understands 
diminution  of  the  vital  phenomena  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  tissues.  This  term  appears  to  be  super¬ 
fluous,  since  it  is  synonymous  with  Asthenia, 
Debility,  &c. 

ABLACTATION.  ( Abladatio ,  onis  f. ; 
from  ab,  from,  and  lacto,  to  suckle.)  Ablacta¬ 
tion,  or  the  weaning  of  a  child  from  the  breast. 

ABLATION.  ( ablatio ;  from  aufero,  to 
takeaway.)  1.  The  taking  away  from  the  body 
whatever  is  hurtful. 

2.  In  the  writings  of  some  old  authors,  it 
expresses  the  interval  betwixt  two  paroxysms  of 
a  fever,  or  the  time  of  remission. 

3.  Chemists  formerly  employed  this  term  to 
signify  the  removal  of  any  thing  that  is  either 
finished,  or  no  longer  necessary  in  a  process. 

Able'psia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  f)Aenw,  to 
see.)  Ablepsy.  Blindness. 

ABLUEN  L.  ( Abluens  ;  from  abluo,  to  wash 
away.)  That  which  washes  away  any  impurity. 

ABLUTION.  (Ablutio ;  from  abluo,  to 
wash  away.)  1.  The  washing  of  the  body  or  any 
part  of  it  with  a  proper  fluid.  2.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  extraneous  matters  from  any  substance 
by  washing. 

Aboit.  Abit.  An  alchemical  term  for  white 
lead. 

Aboma'sus.  Abomasum.  Abomasium.  (From 
ab,  beneath,  and  omasum,  the  paunch.)  The 
fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals.  (See 
Rumination. 

Abo.mina'tiq.  This  term  has  been  used  by 
some  medical  writers  to  signify  loathing  of  food. 

Abo'rsus.  A  miscarriage. 

Abo'rtiens.  Miscarrying.  Botanists  have 
sometimes  used  this  term  synonymously  with 
sterilis ,  barren. 

ABORTION.  (Abortio,  onis.  {.)  Abortus; 
Aborsus.  ApSAwpa  ;  ApgAwais ;  E£ap.g\wois  ; 
E/crpapa ;  Eurpaiais,  T p-xapos ;  AiatpBopa ; 
AnoipBopa  ;  <f >Bopa  ;  An ocpBappa. 

The  natural  term  of  pregnancy  is  forty  weeks, 
or  nine  calendar  months  ;  but  a  morbid  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  foetus  may  take  place  at  any  time 
during  this  period.  If  this  accident  occur 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  it  is  called 
abortion  or  miscarriage  ;  if  between  the  sixth  and 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  premature  labour. 
The  term  miscarriage  is  restricted  by  some 
writers  to  expulsion  of  the  foetus  within  six 
weeks  after  conception  ;  abortion  and  miscar¬ 
riage  are,  however,  generally  used  synony¬ 
mously. 

The  causes  of  abortion  are  referrible  to  the 
ovum,  to  the  uterus,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the 
mother  as  influencing  either  or  both  of  these. 

I  he  causes  connected  with  the  ovum  act  by 
destroying  the  life  of  the  foetus,  which  then 
operates  as  a  foreign  body  stimulating  the 
uterus  to  expel  it;  or  by  impeding  the  growth 
of  the  f ictus,  so  that  it  does  not  afford  a  ready 
circulation  to  the  blood  sent  to  the  uterus; 
whence  arises  a  congested  state  of  the  uterine 
vessels  and  consequent  haemorrhage.  Though 
the  death  of  the  foetus  generally  induces  abor¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  invariably  followed  by  this  event. 
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“  There  is  usually,”  says  Dr.  Denman,  “a  con¬ 
sent  between  the  fcetus  and  the  shell  of  the 
ovum,  as  the  placental  part  and  membranes  may 
be  called,  but  not  always ;  for  examples  have 
occurred  in  which  the  foetus  has  died  before  the 
termination  of  the  third  month  ;  yet  the  shell, 
being  healthy,  has  increased  to  a  certain  size, 
has  remained  till  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month,  and  then  been  expelled  according  to 
the  genius  and  constitution  of  the  uterus, 
though  frequently  it  has  been  found  to  have 
undergone  great  changes ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  many  cases  of  hydatids.”  The  changes 
effected  in  the  product  of  conception  when 
thus  retained  in  the  uterus  after  the  death 
of  the  foetus  are  various.  In  some  cases  the 
foetus  and  its  appendages  are  discharged  at  un¬ 
certain  intervals  in  different  degrees  of  putre¬ 
faction  and  dissolution.  When  the  membranes 
remain  unbroken,  and  the  air  is  thus  excluded 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  foetus,  though 
dead,  is  occasionally  retained  to  the  full  period, 
and  is  then  expelled  in  a  softened  and  macerated 
state,  but  without  putrefaction.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  the  foetusand  its  envelopes  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  adipocere  ;  and  in  still  rarer  cases  they 
have  beeome  more  or  less  completely  hardened, 
or  ossified,  and  either  remained  in  situ  during  the 
natural  life  of  the  mother,  or,  after  an  interval 
of  months  or  years,  excited  inflammation  and 
abscess,  and  made  their  escape  in  detached  frag¬ 
ments  by  the  vagina,  or  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  or  they  have  passed  by  an  ulcer¬ 
ated  opening  into  the  intestinal  canal  and  been 
discharged  by  the  rectum.  In  some  cases,  the 
placenta  is  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fmtus,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  it  continues  attached  to  the  uterus, 
increasing  in  size,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a 
fleshy  mass,  in  which  have  been  found  simple 
cysts,  or  cysts  containing  hydatids.  (See  Mole.) 
In  cases  of  twins,  one  foetus  may  die  while  the 
other  continues  alive,  both  being  retained  to 
the  full  time.  The  death,  or  atrophy,  of  the 
foetus  may  be  caused  by  a  diseased  state  of  its 
own  organs,  as  the  brain,  or  the  thoracic  or 
abdominal  viscera;  the  same  result  may  follow 
defective  or  anormal  development.  Various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  appendages  or  enve¬ 
lopes  may  impede  the  nutrition  or  destroy  the 
life  of  the  foetus.  Thus  the  placenta  may  be 
imperfectly  attached  to  the  uterus,  it  may  be 
implanted  over  the  cervix  uteri,  or  it  may  adhere 
to  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  foetus  :  it  may 
be  inflamed,  it  may  undergo  a  schirrous  or 
cartilaginous  induration,  or  degenerate  into  a 
fatty  matter;  blood  may  be  effused  within  its 
substance ;  it  is  subject  to  varices,  atrophy,  and 
hypertrophy,  and  is  sometimes  found  to  contain 
cysts,  hydatids,  or  calcareous  deposits  :  diseases 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  as  tumours,  hydatids, 
knots,  or  adhesions,  may  impede  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  it,  and  thus  prove  destructive  to 
the  fmtus.  Unusual  length  or  shortness  of  the 
cord,  and  its  torsion  round  the  neck,  or  other 
parts  of  the  foetus,  have  also  been  regarded  as 
circumstances  operating  injuriously  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  ;  their  influence  however  cannot  often 
be  very  considerable ;  the  membranes  may  be 
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inflamed  and  thickened,  serum  may  be  effused 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  and  blood  may 
be  extravasated  in  various  situations,  as  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta,  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  placenta  —  between  the  uterus  and  the  ovum, 
or  between  the  membranes  of  the  latter  —  in 
the  cavity  of  the  amnion,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  cord.  The  presence  of  a  very  large  or 
very  small  quantity  of  the  amniotic  fluid  may 
occasionally  be  a  cause  of  abortion,  and  may  be 
considered  as  operating  both  on  the  foetus  and 
the  uterus. 

The  chief  causes  of  abortion  immediately  re- 
ferrible  to  the  uterus  are — morbid  sensibility  and 
contractility  of  this  organ,  a  plethoric  or  con¬ 
gested  state  of  its  vessels,  chronic  inflammation, 
morbid  adhesions  of  the  uterus  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  parts,  schirrous  and  various  other  tumours. 
Relaxation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  atony 
of  the  organ,  whether  arising  from  natural  de¬ 
fect,  protracted  leucorrhcea,  or  laborious  par¬ 
turition,  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  oc¬ 
casional  causes  of  abortion.  Diseases  of  the 
ovaries  or  Fallopian  tubes  may  so  influence 
the  uterine  functions  as  to  occasion  premature 
expulsion  of  the  fcetus.  Of  the  causes  of  abor¬ 
tion  referrible  to  the  uterus  none  is  more  frequent 
than  vascular  congestion  •  the  great  influence  of 
this  cause  is  illustrated  by  a  fact  observed  by 
many  authors ;  namely,  that  all  the  occasional 
causes  of  abortion  produce  a  greater  effect  at 
the  monthly  periods  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  menses  than  at  any  other  time — which  in 
all  probability  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  natural 
turgescence  of  the  uterine  vessels  at  those 
periods. 

The  causes  referrible  to  the  constitution  of 
the  mother  are  extremely  numerous.  Among 
the  most  frequent  may  be  mentioned  great 
mobility  of  the  nervous  system,  as  that  attendant 
on  hysteria;  extreme  debility;  general  plethora; 
advanced  age  ;  cachectic  states  of  the  system, 
especially  those  induced  by  the  syphilitic  or 
mercurial  poison  ;  and  deformity  of  the  spine 
or  pelvis.  The  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  so  re¬ 
markable  in  some  individuals,  will  naturally 
tend  to  produce  abortion  in  pregnant  females 
who  labour  under  this  morbid  disposition.  The 
general  disturbance  excited  by  any  severe  febrile 
disease,  as  typhus,  small-pox,  &c.,  frequently 
induces  abortion.  A  tendency  to  miscarry,  like 
many  other  morbid  tendencies,  may  be  confirmed 
by  habit:  a  woman  who  has  miscarried  once  or 
twice  from  accidental  causes  is  very  liable  to 
repetitions  of  the  same  evil ;  but  if  after  repeated 
miscarriages  she  is  once  enabled  to  go  on  to  the 
full  time,  the  morbid  habit  is  frequently  broken, 
and  the  disposition  to  abortion  ceases.  Lastly, 
the  frequency  of  abortion  seems,  at  particular 
times,  to  be  increased  by  unknown  atmospheric 
causes,  or  rather  by  some  unknown  causes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  constitution  of  external  nature, 
under  the  influence  of  which  miscarriage  has 
even  been  observed  to  prevail  as  an  epidemy 
Particular  habits  or  circumstances  of  life  are 
found  to  predispose  to  abortion  :  thus  a  lux¬ 
urious  and  indolent  mode  of  living  is  productive 
at  once  of  plethora  and  debility,  and  therefore 
likely  to  induce  a  disposition  to  this  accident; 
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excessive  venery,  as  productive  both  of  local  and 
general  debility,  is  a  frequent  predisposing 
cause  ;  and  sexual  intercourse  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  often  interrupts  the  natural 
progress  of  gestation. 

The  occasional  exciting  causes  of  abortion 
may  be  said  to  embrace  every  tiling  capable  of 
making  a  noxious  impression  on  the  system.  The 
most  frequent  are  those  which  affect  the  nervous 
system  through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  such 
as  terror,  anger,  excessive  joy,  and  other  power¬ 
ful  emotions;  and  those  which  occasion  mecha¬ 
nical  injury,  as  falls,  blows,  dancing,  riding  on 
horseback  or  in  an  uneasy  carriage,  &c.  To  these 
may  be  added  severe  vomiting,  as  that  induced 
by  sea-sickness,  violent  coughs,  large  blood-let¬ 
ting,  drastic  purgatives,  emmenagogues,  and  hot 
baths.  Where  a  strong  predisposition  to  abor¬ 
tion  exists,  the  most  trivial  causes  are  sufficient 
to  determine  its  occurrence ;  even  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  or  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  or  of 
hiccup,  has  been  known  to  produce  this  effect. 

The  precursory  symptoms  of  abortion  will 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  exciting  cause; 
in  general,  however,  this  accident  is  preceded  by 
a  sense  of  languor,  depression,  and  faintness, 
with  flaccidity  of  the  breasts,  and  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Where  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  uterine  vessels  exists,  febrile  symptoms  are 
present  for  several  days  previously,  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  loins  and  pelvis, 
and  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity,  with  occasional  pains  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  incipient  labour.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms,  mis¬ 
carriage  may  sometimes  be  averted  by  judicious 
treatment,  especially  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy ;  when,  however,  the  discharge  is 
continual,  the  pains  return  at  regular  intervals, 
the  os  uteri  is  relaxed,  and  the  membranes  be¬ 
gin  to  protrude,  counteracting  measures  are  of 
no  avail,  and  abortion  is  inevitable. 

The  process  of  abortion  consists  of  two  parts: 
the  detachment  of  the  ovum,  and  its  expulsion. 
The  former  is  productive  of  haemorrhage,  which 
varies  in  degree  according  to  the  period  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  other  circumstances;  the  latter  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  pain,  arising,  at  early  periods, 
from  irritation  of  the  uterus,  and  at  later  periods 
from  its  contractions.  The  symptoms  of  abortion, 
therefore,  vary  materially  according  to  the  period 
of  gestation  at  which  it  takes  place.  Abortion 
may  occur  within  three  weeks  after  conception,  at 
which  time  the  ovum  has  either  not  descended 
into  the  uterus,  or  is  too  small  to  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  ;  the  tunica  decidua  alone  presents  itself. 
In  this  case  the  symptoms  of  abortion  nearly 
resemble  those  of  menorrhagia ;  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  often  a  copious  flow  of  blood, 
which  coagulates  and  forms  clots,  and  in  some 
of  these  the  ovum  and  fragments  of  the  decidua 
are  enveloped  and  discharged  unperceived  :  this 
is  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  loins,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  spasmodic  pains  in  the  bowels  — 
symptoms  indicative  of  uterine  irritation  ;  a 
slight  degree  of  fever  is  also  sometimes  present. 
When  abortion  occurs  in  the  second  month,  the 
symptoms  are  rather  more  marked  :  slight  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  uterus  are  indicated  by  pains  more 
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or  less  regular  in  the  loins  and  hypogastrium ;  the 
haemorrhage  is  more  profuse  ;  small  portions  of 
fibrous  matter  may  be  observed  in  the  discharge, 
and  the  ovum  itself  is  sometimes  detected  : 
abortion,  however,  when  it  happens  within  the 
first  two  months,  very  often  escapes  attention 
—  the  patient  herself  supposing  that  the  menses 
have  merely  been  suppressed  and  have  returned 
in  unusual  abundance.  After  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  third  month,  the  expulsion  of  the 
ovum  requires  a  greater  effort ;  it  is  preceded  for 
some  time  by  haemorrhage,  and  the  uterine  con¬ 
tractions  are  accompanied  with  pretty  severe 
pain  :  the  ovum  rarely  comes  away  entire  ;  the 
foetus  is  first  expelled,  and  the  secundines  follow 
in  a  few  hours,  —  the  haemorrhage  continuing  till 
the  uterus  is  disburthened  of  all  its  contents ;  the 
derangement  of  the  stomach  is  considerable, 
and  the  nausea  acts  beneficially  by  restraining 
haemorrhage. 

At  more  advanced  periods  of  gestation  the 
phenomena  of  abortion  approximate  more  to 
those  of  labour  at  the  full  time  ;  the  expulsive 
pains  are  severe,  the  membranes  give  way,  the 
foetus  escapes  along  with  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
the  placenta  and  membranes  follow  at  an  inter¬ 
val  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days : 
a  discharge  somewhat  resembling  the  lochia  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Generally  speaking,  the  haemorrhage 
attending  abortion  is  greater  at  an  advanced  than 
at  an  early  period  of  gestation  :  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case;  for  the  greater  rapidity  of  the 
haemorrhage  arising  from  the  increased  diameter 
of  the  vessels  at  a  late  period  frequently  induces 
a  degree  of  faintness  favourable  to  the  speedy 
formation  of  coagula,  so  that  the  actual  quantity 
of  blood  lost  may  not  be  greater  than  at  an  early 
period. 

The  treatment  of  abortion  is  directed  either 
to  its  prevention  when  threatened,  or  to  conduct¬ 
ing  the  patient  safely  through  it  when  it  has  ac¬ 
tually  commenced.  The  prophylactic  treatment 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  constitution 
and  the  peculiar  pathological  condition  of  the 
uterus  which  is  supposed  to  conduce  to  abortion 
in  each  individual  case;  hence  the  principles  of 
such  treatment  can  be  stated  only  in  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  way.  When  plethora,  general  or  local, 
is  regarded  as  the  cause,  we  must  endeavour  to 
obviate  it  by  a  spare  diet,  cooling  laxatives,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  undue  excitement.  Should 
these  means  prove  insufficient,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  general  or  local  bleeding,  at  short  in¬ 
tervals,  but  in  small  quantity  at  a  time.  In 
congestion  of  the  uterine  vessels  the  frequent  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  hypogastrium 
will  often  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
In  France  it  is  a  common  practice  in  such  cases 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  groins,  vulva,  or  anus; 

|  and  experience  sufficiently  demonstrates  its 
utility.  The  general  or  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  though  highly  necessary  in  many  cases, 
should  always  be  conducted  with  great  caution 
and  moderation,  lest  the  strength  of  the  patient 
be  too  much  reduced.  When,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  bloodletting  is  indispensable  in  a  woman 
of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit,  it  should  always 
be  followed  by  an  opiate,  except  where  the  latter 
is  contra-indicated  by  some  particular  circum- 
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stance.  Where  the  constitution  is  in  a  state  of 
debility  and  relaxation,  tonic  remedies  are  re¬ 
quired  ;  hut  medicines  of  this  class,  though  not 
to  be  neglected,  will  be  found  less  efficacious  than 
a  light  and  nutritious  diet,  gentle  exercise  in  a  sa¬ 
lubrious  air,  and  cold  bathing.  The  diet,  though 
generous,  should  not  be  stimulating;  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  cold  bath,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its 
beneficial  effects  are  only  to  be  expected  where 
there  is  sufficient  vigour  in  the  arterial  system 
to  excite  a  salutary  reaction.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  patient  remains  chilly  and 
languid  after  bathing,  it  is  manifestly  injurious 
by  its  tendency  to  produce  internal  conges¬ 
tion. 

The  morbid  irritability  of  the  uterus  which 
sometimes  disposes  to  abortion,  independently 
of  vascular  derangement,  is  generally  connected 
with  constitutional  debility  ;  nor  do  we  possess 
any  means  of  controlling  it,  except  such  as  are 
calculated  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  to 
allay  nervous  excitement. 

Where  a  tendency  to  abortion  exists,  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  must  be  given  to  diet  and 
regimen  ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  dilate  on 
this  subject  here,  since  the  hygienic  rules  ge¬ 
nerally  applicable  to  the  management  of  pregnant 
women  are  not  less  so  in  the  present  instance, 
although  they  require  to  be  modified  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and 
the  nature  of  the  cause  from  which  danger  is 
apprehended.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  bowels  must  in  all  cases  be  kept  regular, 
and  that  where  laxatives  are  required,  the  mildest 
and  least  irritating  should  be  preferred :  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  plethora,  those  of  the 
saline  class  are  particularly  applicable. 

When  abortion  is  immediately  apprehended, 
from  whatever  cause,  absolute  rest  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  posture  should  be  rigidly  enjoined  ;  and 
where  plethora  does  not  exist,  or  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  suitable  evacuations,  an  opiate  should 
be  administered  and  repeated  at  intervals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  ;  the 
patient  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  bowels 
opened  by  gentle  laxatives.  Where  there  is  a 
discharge  of  blood,  the  local  application  of  cold 
should  not  be  neglected ;  for  this  purpose  the 
cold  hip-bath  may  be  used,  or  the  hips,  thighs, 
and  lower  part  of  the  trunk  may  be  sponged 
with  cold  vinegar  and  water  ;  if  the  haemorrhage 
still  continue,  cold  water  or  astringent  solutions 
may  be  injected  into  the  vagina.  Great  reliance 
has  been  placed  by  some  practitioners  on  the 
mineral  acids,  especially  the  sulphuric,  for  the 
suppression  of  haemorrhage  in  such  cases;  their 
efficacy  has  been  much  over-rated,  but  they  may 
nevertheless  be  used  with  some  advantage : 
digitalis  and  colchicum  have  also  been  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  uncertain 
and  unmanageable  remedies. 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  abortion  is  imme¬ 
diately  threatened  the  patient  must  be  confined 
to  the  horizontal  posture  ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  continual  recurrence  of  urgent 
symptoms,  notwithsanding  the  use  of  appropriate 
means,  renders  it  necessary  to  restrict  her  alto¬ 
gether  to  this  posture  ;  but  it  is  a  great  error  to 
confine  a  woman  to  her  couch,  during  the  whole 
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term  of  pregnancy,  merely  because  we  apprehend 
miscarriage  from  its  having  formerly  occurred  : 
as  an  indiscriminate  practice  this  is  decidedly 
injurious,  since  any  advantage  that  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  quiescence  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  evils  resulting  from  the  privation 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  which  tends  to  induce 
the  state  of  atonic  plethora  already  commented 
upon  as  strongly  predisposing  to  abortion. 
When  preventive  measures  have  failed,  and  abor¬ 
tion  is  inevitable,  our  attention  is  directed  solely 
to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  The  haemorrhage 
is  to  be  restrained,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  de¬ 
tached  ovum  promoted,  should  this  be  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
in  the  horizontal  posture,  in  a  cool,  airy  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and  those  local  means  of  refrigeration 
adopted  which  have  just  been  recommended 
under  the  head  of  prevention.  A  large  dose 
of  opium  should  be  administered,  and  its  effect 
kept  up  by  somewhat  smaller  doses  repeated 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
Acetate  of  lead  is  a  useful  astringent  in  such 
cases,  and  has  usually  been  prescribed  in  doses 
of  tw  o  grains  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium 
every  three  hours.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has, 
however,  discovered  that  the  acetate  of  lead  is 
poisonous  only  from  its  undergoing  a  partial 
decomposition  in  the  stomach,  and  depositing 
the  carbonate,  which  is  the  only  really  poisonous 
salt  of  this  metal ;  and  hence  that  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  which  prevents  this  decomposition, 
renders  the  acetate  of  lead  harmless;  a  valu¬ 
able  observation,  which  will  probably  lead  to  the 
use  of  this  powerful  sedative  in  much  larger 
doses.  (See  Plumb i  Acetas.) 

The  means  above  mentioned  will  generally 
suffice  to  keep  the  haemorrhage  within  moderate 
bounds ;  should  they  fail,  however,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  tampon  or  plug;  an 
obvious  and  effectual  remedy,  though  com¬ 
paratively  little  used  in  this  country.  (See 
Plug.) 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  uterus  should  be  expelled,  since  the 
retention  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  placenta 
or  membranes  may  occasion  a  tedious  or  even 
dangerous  continuance  of  haemorrhage,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  give  rise  to  irritative  fever  and  the 
other  evils  arising  from  the  absorption  of  putrid 
matter.  When  the  ovum  is  long  in  being  ex- 
polled,  or  when  the  secundines  remain  after  the 
foetus  has  been  excluded,  the  secale  cornutuin 
may  be  used  to  excite  more  vigorous  contraction 
of  the  uterus.  The  ovum,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  is  often  arrested  at  the  orifice  of  the  womb, 
and  may  then  be  gently  drawn  down  with  the 
finger  or  a  pair  of  curved  dressing-forceps;  but 
all  attempts  to  introduce  the  hand  or  forceps 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  when  the  ovum  is 
retained  there,  are  justly  reprobated  by  the 
greater  part  of  modern  practitioners. 

During  the  whole  process  of  abortion  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  free,  and  the  diet  regulated 
according  to  circumstances.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  from  the  foregoing account  ol  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  abortion,  that  every  case  demands  such 
active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner: 
i he  recumbent  posture,  a  cool  chamber,  and  a 
B  f 
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gentle  laxative  are  very  often  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired. 

In  cases  of  extreme  deformity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  in  a  few  other  instances,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  mother,  to  induce 
abortion  artificially  ;  and  the  practice,  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession,  is,  of  course, 
recognised  as  legal  and  justifiable  ;  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  induce  abortion  under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  felony. 
Several  violent  and  empirical  measures  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  unprincipled  persons  for  this  end  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  these 
infamous  practices  are  extremely  uncertain  with 
reference  to  the  object  in.  view  ;  and  that  where 
they  do  succeed,  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  mother’s  life. 

Abortive.  Applied,  1.  To  a  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  exciting  abortion  ;  but  this  is 
an  imaginary  power,  no  medicine  being  found 
to  have  any  immediate  operation  of  the  kind. 

2.  In  Botany.  To  flowers  or  florets  which  do 
not  produce  perfect  seed.  Abortive,  or  barren, 
flowers  are  generally  such  as  have  stamens  but 
no  pistils;  those  which  have  pistils  only  are 
sometimes  abortive  from  the  absence  of  other 
flowers  which  bear  the  stamens.  In  umbelli¬ 
ferous  plants,  several  of  the  florets  are  often 
barren,  though  possessing  both  stamens  and 
pistils,  which  probably  arises  from  some  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  pistils. 

Abrabax.  Abraxas,  Abrasaxas.  A  mystical 
term,  to  which  several  meanings  have  been 
ascribed.  According  to  some  it  is  a  name  of 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  Basilidians  ;  according 
to  others  it  signifies  the  sun.  The  Greek 
letters  of  which  the  word  Abraxas  is  composed 
a,  P,  p,  a,  |,  a,  s,  express  the  number  365.  The 
cabalists  attributed  wonderful  virtues  to  this 
term.  The  name  of  abraxas  was  also  applied 
to  small  statues  or  plates  of  metal  or  stone,  en¬ 
graved  with  figures  of  Egyptian  deities,  and 
with  Magian  and  Rabbinical  symbols,  and 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Latin 
characters ;  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  worn  as  amulets. 

A  B  RAC  A  DA'BRA.  A  word,  supposed  by 
the  cabalists  to  possess  great  virtues  in  prevent¬ 
ing  and  curing  fevers,  especially  that  denominated 
Hemitritaeus  or  semitertian.  The  word  was 
written  on  paper  as  many  times  as  it  contains 
letters,  omitting  the  last  letter  every  time,  and 
then  read  in  the  same  order  thus : _ 

ABRACADABR A 
A  B  R  A  C  A  1)  A  B  R 
A  B  It  ACADAB 
A  B  It  A  C  A  D  A 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  It  A  C  A 
A  B  It  A  C 
A  B  R  A 
A  B  It 
A  B 
A. 

This  formula  lias  been  preserved  by  Serenus  j 
Samonicus.  A  paper  inscribed  with  the  Aba- 
cailabra,  and  worn  suspended  from  the  neck, 
was  thought  to  propitiate  a  Syrian  deity  named 
Abracadabra, 
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Abra'caean.  A  cabalistical  term  to  which 
the  Rabbins  ascribed  the  same  virtues  as  to  the 
Abracadabra. 

Abra'chia.  (From  a,  priv.,  and  Ppaxiaiu,  the 
arm.)  A  name  given  by  Breschet  to  that  form 
of  partial  agenesia  which  consists  in  absence  of 
the  arms. 

Abra'nchia.  (From  a,  priv.,  and  Ppayxia> 
gills.)  Animals  which  have  no  gills.  An  order 
of  the  class  Annelida. 

Abrasion.  ( Abrasio ,  onis,  f. ;  from  abrado,  to 
scrape  off.)  A  superficial  lesion  of  the  skin  by 
the  partial  removal  of  the  cuticle.  A  very  super¬ 
ficial  ulcer  or  excoriation  of  the  intestinal  mu¬ 
cous  membrane. 

Abrathan.  Abratan.  Corrupted  from  Abro- 
tanum.  See  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Abric.  An  alchemical  term  for  sulphur. 

ABRO'TANUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from  a,  neg., 
and  Pporos,  mortal  ;  because  it  never  decays : 
or  from  a§pos,  soft,  and  tovos,  extension  ;  from 
the  delicacy  of  its  texture.)  Common  southern¬ 
wood.  See  Artemisia. 

Abrotanum  mas.  See  Artemisia. 

AB ROTONPTES-  (From  abrotanum .) 
A  wine  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impregnated 
with  abrotanum,  or  southernwood,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  one  hundred  ounces  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  seven  gallons  of  must. 

ABRU'PTE-PINNA'TUS.  Abruptly  pin¬ 
nate-  A  term  applied  in  Botany  to  a  leaf  which 
is  pinnate  and  terminates  abruptly  without  an 
odd  leaflet,  or  a  cirrus. 

Abru'ptio.  A  surgical  term  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fractures  in  the  same  sense  as  abductio. 
See  Abduction. 

AbruTtus.  Abrupt:  applied  in  Botany  to 
pinnate  leaves  which  terminate  without  an  odd 
leaflet  or  other  appendage. 

A'BRUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  aSpos,  soft  or 
delicate  :  so  named  from  the  extreme  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class ,  Diatlelphia ;  Order ,  Decandria. 

Abrus  precatorius.  A  small  shrub  which 
grows  in  Africa  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Its  root  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  liquorice.  Its  seed,  which  is  called 
Angola  seed,  is  farinaceous,  and  is  used  as 
food  in  some  countries;  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  marked  with  a  black  spot  -.  these  seeds 
were  formerly  employed  as  beads  for  making 
necklaces  and  rosaries,  whence  the  specific  name 
of  the  plant. 

Absce'dens.  (From  abscedo,  to  depart.) 
Applied  to  a  decayed  part  of  the  body  which  is 
separated  from  the  sound. 

A  BSCESS.  ( Abscessus ,  us.  in. ;  from  abscedo 
to  depart.)  Anwrijua.  AtrooTaeis.  Impos- 
thuma.  A  collection  of  pus  in  a  cavity  formed 
by  a  morbid  action.  Abscesses  are  distinguished 
into  acute  and  chronic.  1.  Acute  Abscess  An 
acute  abscess  is  preceded  by  inflammation  in  the 
affected  part,  which  soon  terminates  in  suppur¬ 
ation  or  the  formation  of  pus.  (See  Pus.)  I  he 
commencement  of  suppuration  is  indicated  by  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  pain,  which  becomes 
more  obtuse  and  throbbing;  the  tumefaction  of 
the  part  increases  ;  and  when  the  matter  is 
formed,  its  fluctuation  within  the  part,  if  not  too 
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deeply  seated,  may  be  detected  by  the  touch. 
The  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  lined  with  a  smooth 
membranous  substance,  bearing  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  ;  this 
forms  the  sac  or  ci/st  of  the  abscess,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  vascular  union  to  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance,  which  is  condensed  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  vascular  than  natural  by  adhesive 
inflammation.  The  lining  membrane  of  an 
abscess  is  both  a  secreting  and  an  absorbing 
surface,  as  will  become  evident  from  the  ac¬ 
count  about  to  be  given  of  what  takes  place 
within  it. 

In  whatever  part  an  abscess  is  seated,  it  will 
sometimes  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  be 
loaded  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  pus.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  adhesive  stage  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  must  have  been  superseded,  either  from 
the  violence  of  the  action,  or  from  something 
unhealthy  in  its  character,  and  the  suppurative 
and  ulcerative  stages  must  have  commenced 
simultaneously  from  the  first ;  for  otherwise  the 
coagulable  lymph  thrown  forth  into  the  cellular 
membrane  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  would  have  formed  a  boundary-wall  by  the 
production  of  new  vessels  and  reticulations, 
much  nearer  to  the  salient  point  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  and  confined  the  secretion  of  pus 
to  a  much  narrower  limit.  These  large  un¬ 
circumscribed  abscesses  are  called  diffuse  ab¬ 
scesses. 

The  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the 
formation  of  new  vessels  which  issue  from  it, 
is  indeed  designed  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  stages  of  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and  the  natural  cure  of  the  adhesive 
stage  is  by  resolution. 

When  an  abscess  takes  place  in  a  healthy  frame, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  inflammation 
passes  into  the  two  ensuing  stages  of  the  sup¬ 
purative  and  ulcerative,  and  pus  is  formed, 
and  a  cavity  scooped  out  for  its  reception,  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  remedial  power  of 
nature  is  incapable  of  producing  a  cure  by  the 
first  intention ;  that  there  is  some  dead  part  or 
extraneous  substance  to  be  removed  ;  and  that 
the  two  ensuing  stages  of  inflammation  are  had 
recourse  to  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  healthy  state  of  a 
part  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  obvious 
that  two  things  are  necessary  ;  the  dead  matter 
must  be  carried  oft’,  and  its  place  must  be  filled 
up  by  the  substitution  of  new  matter  similar 
to  the  old.  In  the  process  which  is  established 
for  these  two  purposes,  we  meet  with  a  striking 
instance  of  that  instinctive  power  which  per¬ 
vades  every  portion  both  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation,  and  which  is  perpetually 
stimulating  the  living  body  to  the  repair  of 
every  mischief  that  may  occur,  by  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  and  definite  methods. 

In  order  to  answer  this  double  intention 
of  carrying  oft’  the  dead  matter  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  substitute  of  new,  the  absorbent  and 
secernent  vessels  in  the  living  substance  which 
immediately  surrounds  that  which  requires  to 
be  removed,  commence  equally,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  a  new  mode  and  a  new  degree 
of  action.  A  boundary  line  is  first  instinctively 
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drawn  between  the  dead  and  useless,  and  the 
living  and  active  parts;  and  the  latter  retract 
and  separate  themselves  from  the  former.  This 
process  being  completed,  the  mouths  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  absorbent  vessels  set  to  work  with  new 
and  increased  power,  and  imbibe  and  carry  off 
whatever  the  material  may  be  of  which  the  dead 
part  consists,  whether  fat,  muscle,  ligament, 
cartilage,  or  bone  ;  the  whole  is  sucked  up  and 
taken  away,  and  a  hollow  is  produced  where 
the  dead  substance  existed. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  process,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  antecedently,  the  mouths  of 
the  corresponding  secernent  vessels  also  assume 
a  new  and  increased  action;  and,  instead  of  the 
usual  fluid  pour  forth  into  the  hollow,  a  soft, 
bland,  creamy,  and  inodorous  material,  which 
progressively  fills  up  the  cavity,  presses  gradually 
against  the  superincumbent  skin  in  the  gentlest 
manner  possible,  distends  and  attenuates  it,  and 
at  length  bursting  it,  exposes  the  interior  to  the 
operation  of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  period 
the  process  of  incarnation  commences  :  granula¬ 
tions  of  new  living  matter  pullulate  on  every 
side,  assimilating  themselves  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  substances  that  are  lost,  till  the  hollow 
is  sufficiently  filled  up,  and  the  texture  of  the 
part  completely  regenerated.  It  is  a  most  be¬ 
neficial  law  with  respect  to  the  bursting  of 
abscesses,  that  the  ulcerative  process  by  which 
the  egress  of  the  pus  is  effected,  always  takes 
place  in  that  part  of  the  sac  which  is  nearest  the 
surface  of  the  body  :  though  there  should  be  but 
a  thin  membrane  between  the  matter  and  any  in¬ 
ternal  cavity  of  the  body,  the  matter  will  work 
its  way  outwards,  where  this  is  possible,  even 
through  a  dense  mass  of  superincumbent  tex¬ 
tures.  Were  it  not  for  this  law,  a  common  abscess 
might  produce  the  most  extensive  destruction 
of  parts,  and  would  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
patient. 

On  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  externally  a 
portion  of  the  dead  matter  sometimes  remains, 
which  afterwards  sloughs  away’.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  in  furuncles  or  boils  ;  and  still 
more  strikingly  so  in  large  abscesses  that  include 
bones,  or  the  tendinous  parts  of  muscles,  which 
are  more  difficult  of  absorption,  though  even 
these  are  sometimes  absorbed,  and  completely 
carried  off. 

The  attenuation  of  the  superincumbent  inte¬ 
guments  of  an  abscess  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  stimulus  of  distension  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulating  pus.  And  it  is 
to  the  same  stimulus  that  Mr.  Hunter  attributes 
the  absorption  of  the  dead  matter  itself,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  for  this  purpose  the  secretion  of  pus 
commences  somewhat  earlier  than  the  absorbing 
process. 

The  formation  of  pus,  as  before  observed,  is 
marked  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pain, 
which,  from  being  acute,  becomes  dull,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  throbbing 
which  is  synchronous  with  the  arterial  pulse: 
the  tumefaction  increases,  the  swelling  becomes 
softer,  and  the  throbbing  pain  gives  place  to  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  weight:  lastly,  the  tumour 
points  or  assumes  a  somewhat  conical  shape  at 
some  part  which  is  usually  near  the  middle  of  its 
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external  surface  ;  over  this  part,  the  skin  reddens 
and  becomes  thin,  and  soon  after  gives  way,  and 
affords  free  egress  to  the  purulent  matte  r. 
When  an  abscess  is  of  any  considerable  extent, 
the  suppurative  process  is  attended  with  peculiar 
constitutional  symptoms:  the  fever  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  previous  inflammation  is  di¬ 
minished,  the  tongue  and  skin  become  moister, 
and  the  pulse  much  softer  and  more  open ;  while 
irregular  chills  or  rigors,  succeeded  by  heat  and 
a  slight  exacerbation  of  fever,  render  it  nearly 
certain  that  suppuration  has  commenced,  or  is 
about  to  do  so.  These  rigors,  however,  are 
more  frequently  observed  to  attend  idiopathic 
abscesses  than  those  which  result  from  wounds 
or  operations. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  true  theory 
of  suppuration  ;  the  suggestion,  however,  that 
pus  was  formed  by  a  process  analogous  to  secre¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  St.  Andrew’s:  this  opinion  was  adopted  by 
De  H  aen,  Morgan,  and  others ;  its  truth  was  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Hewson;  his  views  were  extended 
and  corrected  by  J.  Hunter  and  Cruikshank,  and 
the  subject  has  received  more  recent  illustration 
from  the  researches  of  Sir  E.  Home.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  this  important  discovery,  pus  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  formed  by  a  solution  of  all  the  solid 
textures  of  the  part  in  the  natural  serum  effused 
in  unusual  abundance,  which  was  the  opinion  of 
Boerhaave,  Platner,  and  most  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  or  it  was  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
change  effected  in  the  gluten  of  the  effused 
serum  by  stagnation,  whereby  it  was  converted 
into  pus,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Pringle 
and  others.  These  erroneous  hypotheses  were 
subverted  by  Mr.  Hewson,  who  set  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  pus  is  a  peculiar  secretion,  and  that 
it  is  often,  indeed,  secreted  where  there  is  no 
abscess  or  breach  of  surface.  He  ingeniously 
accounted  for  its  production  by  supposing  it 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  coagulable  lymph, 
by  a  new  power  given  to  the  secernent  vessels 
in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  action. 

“  And  if  pus,”  says  he,  “in  these  cases,  is  pro¬ 
duced  merely  by  a  secretion,  so  likewise  it 
would  seem  probable,  that  even  in  abscesses, * 
where  there  is  a  lossof  substance,  it  is  not  themelt- 
ing  down  of  the  solids  that  gives  rise  to  the  pus ; 
but  the  pus  being  secreted  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  from  its  pressure,  and  from  other 
causes,  deadens  the  solids,  and  then  dissolves « 
them.” 

This  idea  of  the  solids  contained  in  an  abscess 
being  deadened  and  dissolved  by  the  pus  which 
surrounds  them,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  (for  in  one  sense,  as  will  appear  here¬ 
after,  they  may  be  said  to  be  dissolved),  was  one 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Mr.  Hewson,  and 
originated  from  too  close  an  adherence  to  the 
earlier  and  still  more  mistaken  hypotheses  just 
noticed. 

Mr.  Hewson,  therefore,  advanced  scarely 
more  than  half  way  in  explaining  the  economy 
of  suppurative  inflammation.  The  subject  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  pro¬ 
secuted  it  with  great  success.  He  proved  that 
the  solid  parts  contained  in  the  area  of  an 


abscess,  instead  of  being  deadened  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  surrounding  pus,  are  dead  before¬ 
hand,  destroyed  indeed  by  the  violence  of  the 
accident,  or  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  merely  dissolved  in  the  pus,  they 
are  absorbed  and  carried  off  by  a  new  and  in¬ 
creased  action  of  the  absorbents  ;  thus  showing, 
that  even  ulceration  itself,  when  of  a  healthy 
kind,  is  only  another  link  in  the  chain  of  restor¬ 
ative  actions. 

The  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  contrivance 
is  rendered  so  clear  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  work  on  in¬ 
flammation,  and  his  facts  and  arguments  have 
been  so  fully  confirmed,  and  so  abundantly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  later  physiologists,  and  particularly 
by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
the  absorbents,  as  to  remove  every  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

That  pus,  instead  of  being  a  mere  solution  of 
dead  animal  matter,  is  a  distinct  secretion,  is 
now  obvious  to  common  observation  ;  for  every 
practitioner  must  have  repeatedly  witnessed  its 
formation  in  parts  where  there  has  been  no 
ulceration  or  breach  of  structure,  and  where 
consequently  there  could  be  no  dead  animal 
matter  to  dissolve. 

It  was  noticed  under  these  circumstances  by 
De  Haen  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hewson  as 
frequently  found,  on  dissection,  on  the  surface 
of  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  A  very  decided  case,  to  which  both 
Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  J.  Hunter  were  witnesses, 
was  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  about 
the  same  time  that  De  Haen  first  brought 
the  subject  before  the  public.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  copious  secretion  of  pus  with¬ 
out  ulceration  in  the  first  stage  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  in  purulent  inflammation  of 
different  mucous  surfaces. 

Genuine  pus  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
its  consisting  of  white  globules  swimming  in  a 
fluid,  which  to  the  eye  has  the  appearance  of 
serum,  but  possesses  characters  of  its  own, 
equally  different  from  those  of  serum  and  of 
every  other  secretion  rve  are  acquainted  with. 
Pus,  however,  is  not  globular  at  its  first  for¬ 
mation,  but  a  transparent  fluid,  of  a  consistence 
in  some  sort  resembling  jelly  ;  the  globules  are 
produced  while  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
usually  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  its  secre¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  external  air. 
The  perfection  of  pus  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  large  proportion  which  its  globules  bear  to 
its  other  parts.  For  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  this  remarkable  fluid,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Pus. 

In  the  natural  cure  of  an  abscess,  we  find  that 
the  process  of  granulation  immediately  succeeds 
the  removal  of  the  dead  matter.  “  The  vessels,” 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  “forming  themselves  into  a 
certain  structure  which  fits  them  for  secreting 
pus,  it  is  so  ordered  that  the  same  structure 
also  fits  them  for  producing  granulations;  and 
thus  these  two  processes  are  concomitant  effects 
of  the  same  cause,  which  cause  is  a  peculiar 
organisation  superadded  to  the  vessels  of  the 
part.” 

The  idea  of  a  change  of  organisation  is  hypo- 
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thetical.  All  that  we  have  any  proof  of  is  a 
change  of  action. 

The  obvious  design  of  granulation,  or  incar¬ 
nation,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  to  repair  the  injury 
by  the  reproduction  of  the  lost  parts.  Granula¬ 
tion  commences  from  the  base  of  the  cavity  and 
proceeds  outwards  towards  the  surface.  The 
process  generally  goes  on  most  favourably  under 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  at  least  when  an  external 
opening  has  been  effected  ;  though  there  are 
instances  in  which  granulation  has  taken  place 
when  the  external  air  has  had  no  access  to  the 
cavity.  The  granulating  pullulations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hunter,  consist  of  exudations  of 
coagulating  lymph  from  the  vessels.  He  con¬ 
ceives  it  probable  not  only  that  the  old  ves¬ 
sels  extend  into  these  pullulations  and  become 
elongated,  but  that  new  vessels  also  form  in  them, 
and,  like  the  old,  still  continue  to  secrete  pus. 
The  granulations,  as  they  are  formed,  mutually 
and  readily  unite  ;  inosculation  is  established 
between  them  ;  and  their  vessels,  thus  joined, 
are  transformed  from  secreting  into  circulating 
tubes.  Immediately  upon  their  formation, 
cicatrisation  seems  to  be  in  view.  The  parts 
which  had  receded,  in  consequence  of  a  breach 
being  made,  begin  now,  from  their  natural 
elasticity,  and  probably  from  muscular  con¬ 
traction,  to  be  brought  together  by  the  new- 
created  substance ;  and  the  contraction  of  the 
sore  is  a  sign  that  cicatrisation  will  speedily 
follow.  This  contraction  takes  place  at  every 
point,  but  principally  from  edge  to  edge,  which 
brings  the  circumference  of  the  sore  towards 
the  centre :  so  that  the  exposed  surface  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  even  before  there  is  any 
formation  of  new  skin. 

There  are  two  parts,  at  least,  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  economy  that  still  demand  explanation. 
The  first  is  the  real  use  of  the  pus  after  it  is 
secreted  ;  and  the  second,  the  means  by  which 
the  absorbents  carry  off  the  dead  matter. 

That  pus  is  a  secretion  distinguished  by  pe¬ 
culiar  properties,  and  not  a  solution  of  the  dead 
animal  matter  which  it  is  the  design  of  nature 
to  remove,  has  already  been  sufficiently  shown. 
“  But  I  am  apt  to  believe,”  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
“that  we  are  not  yet  well,  or  perhaps  not  at  all, 
acquainted  with  its  use :  for  it  is  common  to  all 
sores  ;  takes  place  in  the  most  perfect  degree 
in  those  sores  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
healthy,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  most  healthy.”  It  forms,  indeed,  a 
means  of  expelling  foreign  bodies  ;  is  supposed 
by  many  to  carry  off  humours  from  the  consti¬ 
tution,  or  convert  general  into  local  complaints; 
and  by  others,  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  numer¬ 
ous  diseases.  Yet  all  these  uses,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  them  to  exist,  are  but  secondary  ;  and  the 
main  intention  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

Again,  since  the  dead  matter  of  an  abscess 
docs  not  constitute  the  pus  that  is  found  in 
it,  and  hence  can  only  be  carried  off  by  ab¬ 
sorption,  we  have  yet  also  to  learn  by  what 
means  it  becomes  prepared  for  an  entrance  into 
the  delicate  mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 
Hiere  is  no  small  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
these  very  minute  mouths  can  apply  themselves 
with  sufficient  activity  to  the  various  tough 
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and  hard  substances  they  have  to  remove,  as  ten¬ 
don  and  bone,  even  when  in  close  contact  with 
them  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  dead  part  becomes 
separated  from  the  living,  they  are  often  no 
longer  in  close  contact  with  them,  except  at  the 
base,  where  little  or  no  absorption  takes  place; 
and  in  many  cases,  as  in  boils,  carbuncles,  and 
other  imperfectly  suppurating  tumours,  pos¬ 
sessing  cores  or  tenacious  sloughs,  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  them,  with  the  entire 
body  of  the  contained  pus  placed  intermediately 
in  the  hollow. 

In  the  last  case  it  seems  impossible  for  them 
to  act  except  through  the  medium  of  the  pus; 
or  otherwise  than  by  a  solvent  power  possessed 
by  the  pus,  and  exercised  upon  the  matter  to  be 
removed.  And  if  such  be  the  nature  of  the 
action  in  this  case,  it  is  doubtless  the  same  in 
all  other  cases  :  and  hence  we  arrive  at  one  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  use  of  pus,  which  is,  that  of 
dissolving  the  dead  animal  matter  that  requires 
to  be  carried  oft';  not,  indeed,  by  converting 
the  whole  substance  at  once  into  a  fluid  mass, 
and  still  less  into  a  fluid  mass  of  its  own  nature, 
as  supposed  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  but  only  the 
surface  of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  which  hereby  is  rendered  fit  for  absorption, 
carried  forward  to  the  mouths  of  the  imbibing: 
vessels,  and  absorbed  accordingly.  And  as  the 
same  power  is  exerted  in  succession  upon  every 
fresh  surface  of  the  dead  matter  that  becomes 
exposed  to  its  action,  the  whole  is  at  length 
carried  away,  and  a  cavity  produced  where  be¬ 
fore  was  solid  substance. 

That  pus  first  kills  and  then  dissolves  the 
organised  matter  of  an  abscess,  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hewson.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  opinion  he  was  completely 
mistaken;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
organised  matter  is  dead  before  the  process  of 
suppuration  even  commences:  in  the  second,  he 
seems,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  been  correct, 
though  he  still  erred  in  supposing  the  dead  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  melted  down  into  pus,  and  was 
unacquainted  with  the  important  process  of  its 
absorption.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  advancing  his  own 
full  and  more  elaborate  hypothesis  against  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Hewson,  ran  into  the  opposite 
extreme;  and  contended  that  pus  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  solvent  at  all,  and  that  animal 
substances  are  decomposed  in  it  with  very  great 
difficulty  :  thus  leaving  us  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  its  use ;  and  equally  so  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  mouths  of  the  absorb¬ 
ents  of  an  abscess  can  operate  upon,  or  even, 
in  many  instances,  get  at  the  material  they  are 
to  remove. 

Mr.  Hunter  made  this  question  a  subject  of 
experiment,  and  the  experiment,  as  he  conceived, 
fully  established  his  preconceived  opinion,  and 
gave  proof  that  the  pus  of  an  abscess  does  not 
act  as  a  solvent.  This  conclusion  of  his  only 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  the  most  phi¬ 
losophical  mind,  when  biassed  by  a  favourite 
hypothesis,  to  weigh  impartially  the  evidence 
that  lies  before  it.  “  To  see,”  says  he,  “  how 
far  the  idea  was  just,  that  dead  animal  matter 
was  dissolved  by  pus,  1  put  it  to  the  trial  of  ex¬ 
periment;  because  I  could  put  a  piece  of  dead 
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animal  matter  of  a  given  weight  into  an  abscess, 
and  which  could  at  stated  times  be  weighed. 
To  make  it  still  more  satisfactory,  a  similar 
piece  was  put  into  water,  kept  to  nearly  the  same 
heat.  They  both  lost  in  weight ;  but  that  in  the 
abscess  most.  And  there  was  also  a  difference  in 
the  manner,  for  that  in  the  water  became  soonest 
putrid .”  There  is  nothing  in  animal  chemistry, 
strictly  so  called,  that  decomposes  animal  sub¬ 
stances  so  rapidly  as  putrefaction.  And  yet,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  pus  of  an  abscess 
evinced  a  more  active  decomposing  power  than 
water,  though  aided  by  the  influence  of  pu¬ 
trefaction.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  Mr. 
Hunter,  though  regarding  this  result  as  in 
his  favour,  should  not  be  disposed  to  rely  on 
its  accuracy  ;  and  he  refers  us,  therefore,  for  a 
further  proof,  to  a  more  competent  experiment 
of  Home,  which  consisted  in  immersing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  muscle  weighing  exactly  one  drachm, 
“  in  the  matter  of  a  compound  fracture  in  the 
arm  of  a  living  man,  and  a  similar  portion  into 
some  of  the  same  matter  out  of  the  body ;  also 
a  third  portion  into  fluid  calf’s-foot  jelly,  in 
which  the  animal  substance  was  pure,  having 
neither  wine  nor  vegetables  mixed  with  it. 
These  portions  of  muscle  were  taken  out  every 
twenty-four  hours,  washed  in  water,  weighed, 
and  returned  again.” 

The  result  of  this  experiment  is  still  more  in 
favour  of  the  solvent  power  of  pus  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  there 
was  indeed  no  great  difference,  as  the  muscle  in 
the  abscess  was  reduced  to  thirty-eight  grains, and 
that  in  the  other  two  fluids  to  thirty-six.  But 
from  this  period  to  ninety-six  hours  the  muscle  in 
the  jelly  continued  the  same,  while  that  in  the 
abscess  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  grains,  and 
that  in  the  exposed  pus  dissolved  ;  the  power  of 
putrefaction,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  being  in 
this  last  case  superadded  to  that  of  the  pus  itself. 

We  hardly  stand  in  need  of  other  experiments. 
The  solvent  power  of  pus  above  that  of  water, 
of  animal  jelly,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  of 
animal  fluids  in  general,  is  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  very  evidence  that  is  advanced  in 
opposition  to  it.  And  it  should  hence  seem, 
that  one  at  least  of  the  direct  uses  of  pus  is  to 
reduce,  surface  after  surface,  the  dead  animal 
matter  which  is  exposed  to  its  action,  to  that 
state  in  which  it  may  be  rendered  fit  for  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

Pus  has  also  been  considered  as  having  an¬ 
other  equally  important  use;  that  of  assisting 
in  the  process  of  granulation  :  and  an  article  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  containing  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Bauer  upon  the  germination  of  plants,  and  his 
own  application  of  those  observations  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  vessels  in  animals,  seems  very 
considerably  to  favour  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Having  sown  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing  the  changes  which  occurred 
from  the  first,  Mr.  Bauer  took  up  every  day 
several  plants  for  examination,  till  they  were 
ripe  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  attention,  was 
much  struck  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
tubular  hair  of  the  root  of  a  young  plant  in  its 


earliest  stage  of  vegetation  ;  and,  fixing  his  view 
entirely  on  that  part  of  the  plant,  he  observed 
small  pustules  of  a  slimy  substance  arising  under 
the  epidermis  on  the  surface  of  the  young  root, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  a  small  bubble  of  gas 
bursting  from  the  root  into  the  slimy  matter, 
which  it  extended  in  a  moment  to  the  length 
the  hair  was  to  acquire,  when  the  slimy  matter 
surrounding  the  gas  immediately  coagulated  and 
formed  a  canal.  He  repeated  his  observations 
on  another  plant,  whose  pubescence  consisted  of 
a  jointed  hair,  and  observed  the  same  effect ;  a 
bubble  issued  from  the  young  stalk,  and  extended 
the  slimy  mucous  to  a  short  distance,  forming 
the  first  joint,  which  immediately  coagulated 
and  became  transparent ;  and  at  its  extremity  a 
new  pustule  of  the  same  slimy  matter  accumu¬ 
lated,  into  which,  in  a  short  time,  the  gas  from 
the  first  joint  rushed  ;  and  thus,  in  a  moment, 
a  second  joint  was  formed.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  he  observed  the  formation  of  the  hairs  of 
ten  or  twelve  joints  take  place. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  facts, 
Sir  Everard  Home  immediately  began  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  the  same  course  is  pursued  in  the 
production  of  new  animal  matter.  He  first 
ascertained,  by  experiments  of  Mr.  Braude,  that 
blood  in  a  state  of  circulation  contains  a  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  air,  which,  in  the  process 
of  coagulation,  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  gas,  and  in  its  escape  produces  bubbles 
as  in  the  slime  of  plants ;  and  that  it  escapes 
equally  from  the  coagulating  blood  of  veins  and 
arteries  from  effused  serum  and  from  pus.  And 
in  pursuing  the  subject,  he  found  that,  on  the 
coagulation  of  a  drop  of  blood  placed  in  the  field 
of  a  microscope,  an  intestine  motion  occurred, 
and  a  disengagement  of  something  took  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  coagulum ;  beginning 
to  show  itself  where  the  greatest  number  of 
globules  were  collected,  and  thence  passing 
in  every  direction  with  considerable  rapidity 
through  the  serum,  but  not  at  all  interfering 
with  the  globules  themselves,  which  had  all  dis¬ 
charged  their  colouring  matter.  Wherever  this 
extricated  colouring  matter  was  carried,  a  net¬ 
work  immediately  formed,  anastomosing  with 
itself  on  every  side  through  every  part  of  the 
coagulum.  When  the  parts  became  dry,  the 
appearance  of  a  network  remained  unaltered. 
In  some  instances,  bubbles  were  seen  to  burst 
through  the  upper  surface  of  the  coagulum: 
this  however  did  not  prevent  the  ramifications, 
that  have  been  described,  from  taking  place. 
“  When  this  happens,”  continues  Sir  Everard, 
“  in  living  animal  bodies,  from  whatever  cause 
and  in  whatever  circumstances  it  takes  place,  no 
difficulty  remains  in  accounting  for  its  after¬ 
wards  becoming  vascular,  since  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  this  purpose  is  the  red  blood  being 
received  into  the  channels  of  which  this  net¬ 
work  is  formed.”  He  next  proceeded  to  the 
subject  immediately  before  us.  “  As  the  globules 
of  pus,”  says  he,  “are  similar  to  those  of  blood, 
1  made  experiments  upon  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  suspended,  and  found  inspissation  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  on  it  as  coagulation  does 
on  the  other  ;  that  a  similar  network  is  formed, 
and  apparently  by  the  same  means ;  since,  if  pus 
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be  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas  (of  which  it 
contains  a  large  quantity)  by  exhaustion  in  the 
air-pump,  no  such  network  takes  place. 

Additional  experiments  are  still  necessary 
upon  this  interesting  subject ;  but  these,  as  far  as 
they  go,  arc  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  pus 
has  a  double  use  ;  that  it  acts  as  a  solvent  upon 
the  dead  matter,  preparing  it  for  absorption,  and 
as  a  fomes  for  granulation  and  the  production 
of  new  vessels. 

The  existence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  blood 
has  been  called  in  question  ;  but  this  does  not 
influence  the  validity  of  Sir  E.  Home’s  observ¬ 
ations  on  the  mechanical  structure  assumed  by 
the  blood  during  the  process  by  which  it  be¬ 
comes  organised,  and  the  analogous  phenomena 
alleged  to  occur  in  pus. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  theopinion  just  stated, 
that  we  are  endowing  purulent  matter  with  in¬ 
congruous  qualities  ;  and  that  if  it  be  erosive 
in  the  one  instance,  it  cannot  favour  nutrition  in 
the  other  ;  for  the  animal  economy  presents  us 
with  various  similar  examples  of  effects,  con¬ 
trary,  indeed,  but  not  contradictory,  produced 
by  one  and  the  same  secretion,  on  dead  and  on 
living  matter  :  we  need  go  no  further  than  to 
the  operation  of  the  gastric  juice,  which,  while 
the  most  powerful  solvent  of  dead  animal  matter 
in  the  whole  range  of  animal  chemistry,  is  a 
healthy  stimulant  to  the  living  stomach,  and 
even  to  other  living  organs,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  for  this  purpose  by  surgeons 
to  languid  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  physicians  as  an  internal  tonic  in  cases 
of  dyspepsy  and  cardialgia. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  suppuration,  and  of  the 
ordinary  progress  and  termination  of  acute 
abscess.  It  is  sometimes  observed,  however, 
that  purulent  matter  secreted  in  an  inflamed 
part,  instead  of  ulcerating  its  wray  to  the  surface, 
and  thus  escaping,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
in  which  case  the  result  will  be  very  different 
according  to  circumstances  which  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  unable  to  explain.  In  some  instances,  the 
pus  thus  taken  into  the  circulation  is  discharged 
by  the  kidneys,  the  urine  being  increased  in 
quantity  and  containing  puriform  matter;  in 
others,  it  seems  to  be  ejected  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  thebowels.bv a  diarrhoea:  and  in  others, 
again,  it  is  carried  off  by  a  copious,  viscid,  and 
offensive  perspiration.  In  many  cases  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  matter  of  an  abscess  leads  to 
fatal  results,  the  pus  being  deposited  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  body,  and  usually  in  some 
internal  organ,  or  in  the  cavity  of  a  joint ;  thus 
an  abscess  disappears  suddenly  from  an  external 
part ;  the  patient  sinks  under  typhoid  fever ;  and 
on  examination  after  death,  collections  of  pus 
are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  brain,  or  articular 
cavities :  these  are  called  Consecutive  abscesses. 
Such  results  occasionally  follow  the  suppuration 
of  a  stump  after  amputation,  especially  where 
the  matter  has  been  confined  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  integuments  over  it  ;  similar  phenomena 
not  unfrequently  ensue  on  suppuration  of  a 
vein  occurring  after  bloodletting  ;  but  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  deposition  of  pus  in 
parts  distant  from  that  of  its  formation  is  afforded 
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by  recent  observations  on  the  uterine  phlebitis 
of  lying-in  women,  where  the  most  extensive 
effusions  of  pus  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
seem  to  derive  their  origin  entirely  from  the 
suppuration  going  on  within  the  veins  of  the 
uterus.  Lastly,  the  contents  of  abscesses  have, 
in  a  few  instances,  been  gradually  absorbed 
without  any  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  critical  evacuation. 

2.  Chronic  Abscess.  A  chronic  abscess  is  a 
collection  of  unhealthy  pus  resulting  from  a 
slight  but  continued  inflammation,  which  usually 
occurs  in  feeble  constitutions,  and  especially  those 
tainted  with  scrofula.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
It  is  attended  with  scarcely  any  pain  ;  and  till  the 
cavity  becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  no 
constitutional  affection.  From  the  slowness  of 
the  morbid  action  the  sac  of  a  chronic  is  more 
distinctly  organised  than  that  of  an  acute  abscess  ; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  w'ell  as  in  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  a  chronic  abscess  approximates 
to  the  character  of  some  encysted  tumours. 
The  secreted  matter  is  an  imperfectly  formed 
pus  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  serum,  and 
containing  albuminous  flakes  ;  in  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  fluid  cannot  be  said  to  present  any 
puriform  character, but  rather  resembles  mucus  ; 
and  lastly,  where  it  has  been  of  very  slow  form¬ 
ation,  it  may  become  inspissated  and  of  an  almost 
caseous  consistence.  When  the  abscess  is  not 
artificially  opened,  the  cyst  goes  on  enlarging, 
and  the  matter  accumulating,  often  to  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent;  the  skin  becomes  much  distended  and 
extenuated,  and  at  last,  giving  way,  admits  the 
air  to  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  This  is  followed 
by'  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  which,  if  the  abscess 
be  small,  sometimes  operates  as  a  salutary  sti¬ 
mulus  inducing  a  more  healthy  action  ;  but,  if  i t 
be  large,  great  constitutional  irritation  ensues ; 
the  cavity,  instead  of  contracting,  continues  to 
discharge  profusely,  and  hectic  fever  is  excited." 
The  fatal  effects  of  a  large  chronic  abscess  are 
daily  exemplified  in  cases  of  lumbar  abscess.  The 
healing  process  in  a  chronic  abscess  is  similar 
to  that  in  an  acute,  but  infinitely  more  tedious  ; 
in  favourable  cases,  however,  the  granulations  at 
last  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  the  cavity  contracts 
and  fills  up,  and  cicatrisation  is  effected. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  treatment  of  abscess.  When 
collections  of  matter  form  in  the  internal  viscera, 
the  physician  can  do  no  more  than  support  and 
regulate  the  actions  of  the  system  during  those 
processes  by  which  nature  is  sometimes  able  to 
effect  the  expulsion  or  absorption  of  the  purulent 
matter  and  the  restoration  of  the  injured  organs. 
All  abscesses  which  point  externally,  or  whose 
contents  may  be  most  safely  evacuated  through 
an  artificial  opening,  demand  the  aid  of  the  sur¬ 
geon.  The  general  principles  which  should  re¬ 
gulate  the  surgical  treatment  of  abscesses  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  In  acute  abscesses 
the  best  practice  is  to  promote  their  maturation 
by  warm  poultices  and  fomentations,  and  to 
leave  the  matter  to  find  its  own  way  out,  except 
in  cases  where  the  confined  pus,  by  its  pressure, 
or  extensive  diffusion,  is  likely  to  injure  im¬ 
portant  parts;  in  eases  of  the  latter  kind,  an  open- 
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ing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  presence  of 
purulent  matter  is  ascertained  ;  thus,  when  mat¬ 
ter  forms  under  the  cranium,  in  the  thorax,  in  the 
cavity  of  a  joint,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  by 
tlie  side  of  the  rectum,  or  in  the  axilla,  or  when 
it  is  confined  under  a  tendinous  aponeurosis,  or 
so  situated  that  there  is  danger  of  its  being  dis¬ 
charged  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  the 
surgeon  should  be  careful  in  good  time  to  afford 
it  a  safe  outlet. 

In  chronic  abscesses  the  general  principle  of 
treatment  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
obtains  in  the  acute;  an  opening  is  always  to  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  large  accumulation  of  matter,  and  this 
opening  should  be  no  bigger  than  is  absolutely 
needful  to  give  exit  to  the  matter,  lest  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  become  inflamed  by  exposure 
to  the  external  air.  Where  the  collection  of 
matter  is  very  extensive,  as  in  lumbar  abscess,  it 
will  accumulate  repeatedly  after  being  evaeuted  ; 
hence  the  opening  should  be  immediately  healed 
up,  and  a  new  one  made  when  necessary. 

Abscissa  vox.  Loss  of  voice.  Celsus. 

ABSCISSION.  (Abscissio ;  from  abscindo, 
to  cut  off)  1.  The  cutting  away  some  morbid 
or  superfluous  part,  by  an  edged  instrument. 

2.  The  term  abscission  was  formerly  used  by 
medical  writers  to  denote  the  sudden  termination 
of  a  disease  in  death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  de¬ 
cline. 

Absco'nsio.  (From  abscondo,  to  hide.)  A 
cavity  of  a  bone,  which  receives  and  conceals 
the  head  of  another  bone. 

Absi'nthate.  Absinthas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  absinthic  acid  with  a 
base. 

AbsFnthine.  Absinthina.  Absintkia.  The 
bitter  principle  of  the  absinthium  detected  by 
Caventou. 

Absi'nthic  Acid.  Acidum  absinthicum.  A 
peculiar  acid  found  by  Braconnot  in  the  absin¬ 
thium. 

AbsinthiTes.  Wine  impregnated  with  ab¬ 
sinthium. 

ABSI'NTIIIUM.  (v.T/i,  U.  n.  Atyivdiov  ; 
from  a,  neg.  and  \ptr6o s,  pleasure :  so  called 
from  the  disagreeableness  of  its  taste.)  Worm¬ 
wood.  See  Artemisia. 

Absinthium  commune.  Common  wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Absinthium  maiutimum.  Sea  wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  maritime. 

Absinthium  ponticum.  Roman  wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  pontica. 

Absinthjum  komanum.  See  Artemisia  pon¬ 
tica. 

Absinthium  santonicum.  See  Artemisia 
santonica. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Absolute.  Alkohol  as  free  from  water  as  it 
can  be  obtained  is  called  absolute  alkohol.  The 
French  chemists  sometimes  apply  this  term  to 
other  substances  which  are  perfectly  pure;  thus, 
huile  absolue,  pure  oleine. 

ABSORBENT.  (Absorbens  ;  from  absor¬ 
bed,  to  suck  up.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  the  small, 
delicate,  transparent  vessels,  which  take  up  sub- 
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stances  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  from 
any  cavity,  and  carry  it  into  the  blood,  are 
termed  absorbents,  or  absorbing  vessels.  They 
are  denominated,  according  to  the  liquids  which 
they  convey,  lacteals  or  lymphatics.  See  Lacteal 
and  Lymphatic. 

2.  In  Pharmacy,  medicines  which  destroy 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  called 
absorbent  medicines  ;  such  are  magnesia,  pre¬ 
pared  chalk,  oyster-shells,  crabs’  claws,  &c. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  this  term  is  applied  to  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  the  faculty  of  withdrawing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

ABSORPTION.  (Absorptio,  orus.  f.  ;  from 
absorbeo,  to  suck  up.) 

1.  In  Physiology,  a  function  of  the  animal 
body,  which  consists  in  the  taking  up  of  sub¬ 
stances  and  their  conveyance  into  the  mass  of 
circulating  fluids  by  means  of  absorbing  vessels. 
The  absorbent  system  consists  of  lacteals,  which 
convey  the  chyle  from  the  intestines,  and  lym¬ 
phatics,  which  absorb  all  redundant  matter  from 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  former  class  of 
vessels  are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under 
the  head  Lacteal.  It  is  evident  that  the  fluids 
which  are  secreted  by  the  different  secerning 
organs  would  accumulatein  a  manner  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  in  many  instances  speedily  destruc¬ 
tive  to  life,  if  there  were  not  a  set  of  vessels  per¬ 
petually  at  work  to  carry  off’  the  surplus.  Ac-  I 
cordingly,  a  set  of  vessels  is  every  where  distri¬ 
buted  both  within  and  without  for  this  express 
purpose,  and  they  are  called  lymphatics,  from  the 
limpidity  of  the  fluid  they  contain.  The  merit 
of  the  first  distinct  discovery  in  the  physiology 
of  absorption  is  generally  conceded  to  Aselli,  j 
who,  in  the  year  1622,  observed  a  set  of  vessels  I 
in  the  mesentery  of  a  dog  which  appeared  to 
have  no  direct  connexion  with  arteries  or  veins, 
and  which  he  denominated  lacteals,  from  the 
milky  appearance  of  the  fluid  they  contained. 

In  1651,  Pecquet  discovered  the  termination 
of  these  vessels  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  lymphatics  was  not  made  till  about 
the  year  1650,  and  the  title  to  it  w-as  warmly 
contested  between  Rudbek  and  Bartholin  :  it 
is  generally  thought  that  the  merit  of  priority  II 
belongs  to  the  former,  and  that  of  more  exten-  i| 
sive  investigation  to  the  latter.  According  to  | 
Glisscn,  an  English  anatomist  named  Joliffe  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  lymphatics  before  either  I 
of  the  writers  above  mentioned  ;  but  as  he  never  f] 
published  his  discovery,  his  claim  to  it  remains  I 
very  doubtful.  The  subject,  once  brought  for-  I 
ward,  was  prosecuted  with  activity  and  success  by  [I 
numerous  inquirers ;  among  whom  were  Glis-  II 
son,  Nuck,  Ituysch,  Meckel,  llewson,  the  second  ll 
Monro,  and  both  the  Hunters :  finally,  the  world  M 
was  indebted  to  Cruikshank  and  Mascagni  for  I 
full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  anatomy  of  [ 
this  wonderful  system. 

The  absorbents  anastomose  more  frequently  I 
than  either  the  veins  or  the  arteries;  for  it  is  a  I 
general  law  of  organisation  that  the  smaller  the  I 
vessels,  of  whatever  kind,  the  more  freely  they  I 
communicate  and  unite  with  each  other.  We  I 
cannot  trace  the  orifices  of  the  absorbents  except  t 
in  the  instance  of  the  lacteals;  but  we  can  trace  I 
their  united  branches  from  an  early  junction,  f 
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and  follow  them  up  singly  or  convoluted  into 
glands,  till,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that 
enter  the  right  subclavian  vein,  they  all  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  common  trunk  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  also  receives  the  lacteals,  and  pouis  the 
whole  of  their  blended  fluids  into  the  subclavian 
vein  of  the  left  side,  regurgitation  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  valve  formed  of  the  inner  tunic  of 
the  vein  and  placed  over  the  orifice  of  the  duct. 
By  the  economy  of  absorption  there  is  a  great 
saving  of  animalised  fluids,  which,  however, 
they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  several  pro¬ 
perties,  are  probably  for  more  easily  reducible 
to  genuine  blood,  than  new  and  unassimilated 
matter  obtained  from  without. 

Some  of  the  secretions  also,  the  surplus  of 
which  is  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  es¬ 
sentially  contribute  to  its  greater  vigour  and 
perfection.  We  have  a  striking  example  in 
absorbed  semen,  which  gives  force  and  firmness 
to  the  voice,  and  changes  the  downy  hair  on 
the  face  into  a  bristly  beard  ;  insomuch,  that 
those  who  are  castrated  in  early  life  are  uniformly 
destitute  of  these  peculiar  features  of  manhood. 

Absorbents  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
frame,  and  enter  into  the  minutest  textures. 
Cruikshank  has  proved  them  to  exist  very 
numerously  in  the  coats  of  small  arteries 
and  veins,  and  suspects  them  to  be  attendant 
also  on  the  vasa  vasorum.  Wherever  they  exist, 
they  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  great 
number  of  their  valves,  with  which  they  are 
supplied  for  more  abundantly  than  any  other 
set  of  vessels.  “  A  lymphatic  valve  is  a  semi¬ 
circular  membrane,  or  rather  of  a  parabolic 
shape,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  by  its  circular  edge,  having  its  straight 
edge,  corresponding  to  the  diameter,  loose 
or  floating  in  the  cavity:  in  consequence  of 
this  contrivance,  fluids  passing  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  make  the  valve  lie  close  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  leave  the  passage  free ;  but  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  raise  the 
valve  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  push  its 
loose  edge  towards  the  centre  of  the  cavity. 
But,  as  this  would  shut  up  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  cavity,  the  valves  are  disposed  in 
pairs  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  by  which 
means  the  whole  cavity  is  accurately  closed.” 

The  distance  at  which  the  pairs  of  valves  lie, 
varies  exceedingly.  The  intervals  are  often 
equal,  and  measure  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  part 
of  an  inch  ;  but  the  distance  is  at  times  much 
greater.  “  I  have  seen  a  lymphatic  vessel,”  says 
Cruikshank,  run  six  inches  without  a  single 
valve  appearing  in  its  cavity.  Sometimes  the 
trunks  are  more  crowded  with  valves  than  the 
branches,  and  sometimes  1  have  seen  the  reverse 
of  this.” 

In  the  course  of  the  absorbents,  also,  we  meet 
with  glands  ;  their  form  is  mostly  oval,  one  end 
being  turned  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  other 
from  it;  but  we  are  in  the  same  uncertainty 
concerning  their  use,  and,  in  some  measure, 
concerning  their  organisation,  as  in  respect  to 
those  of  the  secernent  system.  The  vessel 
that  conveys  the  fluid  to  one  of  these  glands  is 
called  a  vas  inferens,  and  that  which  conveys  it 
away  a  vas  efferent.  The  vasa  iuferentia,  or  those 
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that  enter  a  gland,  arc  sometimes  numerous; 
from  fifteen  to  sixty,  or  even  more,  have  been 
observed :  they  are  always,  however,  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  vasa  efferentia,  or  those  which 
carry  the  fluid  on  towards  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  last  are  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  larger  diameter,  and  sometimes  there  is  only 
a  single  vessel.  It  is  conceived  by  many  phy¬ 
siologists,  that  the  conglobate  mass  which  forms 
the  gland,  consists  of  nothing  more  than  convo¬ 
lutions  of  the  vasa  inferentia;  whilst  others 
strenuously  contend  that  it  is  a  congeries  of 
cells,  or  acini,  totally  distinct  from  the  absorbent 
vessels  that  enter  into  it.  Whatever  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be,  they  seem 
to  be  powerfully  auxiliary  to  the  valves,  by 
abating  the  back  force  they  have  to  encounter 
from  some  morbid  actions,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  this  way,  like  the  conglome¬ 
rate  glands  of  the  secernents,  they  become  basins 
or  receptacles. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  secernents,  we  are 
unacquainted  with  the  means  by  which  the  ab¬ 
sorbents  act.  This,  in  both  instances,  is  said  to 
be  a  vis  a  tergo  —  a  term  which  gives  us  little 
information  in  either  instance,  and  is  peculiarly 
difficult  of  comprehension  in  the  latter.  The 
absorbents  possess  a  very  low  degree  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  are  but  little  supplied  with  branches 
from  the  larger  trunks  of  nerves. 

Abstruse,  however,  as  the  process  of  absorp. 
tion  is  to  us  at  present,  we  have  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  fact.  Of  six  pints  of  warm  water  injected 
into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  dog,  not  more  than 
four  ounces  remained  at  the  expiration  of  six 
hours.  The  water  in  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and 
even,  at  times,  in  ascites,  has  been  completely 
absorbed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
serum,  effused  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
is  occasionally  removed  by  the  absorbents,  since 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  its  presence  have 
been  known  to  disappear,  and  the  patient  to  re¬ 
cover. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  physiologists 
whether  there  be  any  absorbent  vessels  that  open 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  yet  a  multitude  of 
facts  seem  sufficiently  to  establish  the  affirm¬ 
ative  :  but  it  is  not  every  kind  of  fluid  that  can  be 
carried  from  the  skin  into  the  circulating  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  hence  their  power  is  by  no  means 
universal.  Sailors  who,  when  in  great  thirst, 
put  on  shirts  wetted  with  salt  water,  find  con¬ 
siderable  relief  to  this  distressing  sensation. 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  St,  Andrew’s,  relates  the  case 
of  a  rapid  decrease  of  the  water  in  which  the  legs 
of  a  phrenitic  patient  were  bathed  :  and  De 
Ilaen,  finding  that  his  dropsical  patients  filled 
equally  fast  whether  they  were  permitted  to 
drink  liquids  or  not,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  they  must  absorb  from  the  atmosphere. 
Spirits,  and  many  volatile  irritants,  seem  to  bo 
absorbed  more  rapidly  than  water,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  warmth  and  friction  are  two 
of  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  absorption  is 
augmented.  “  A  patient  of  mine,”  says  Cruik¬ 
shank,  “  with  a  stricture  in  the  oesophagus, 
received  nothing,  either  solid  or  liquid,  into  the 
stomach  for  two  months:  he  was  exceedingly 
thirsty,  and  complained  of  making  no  water. 
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I  ordered  him  the  warm  bath  foi  an  hour, 
morning  and  evening,  for  a  month  •  his  thirst 
vanished,  and  he  made  water  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  when  he  used  to  drink  by  the  mouth, 
and  when  the  fluid  descended  readily  into  the 
stomach.”  Many  medicinal  substances  have 
been  found  to  produce  their  characteristic  effects 
when  rubbed  into  the  skin  :  in  this  way  rhubarb 
has  purged,  squills  have  excited  the  action  of 
the  kidneys,  opium  has  had  its  sedative  effect, 
and  bark  is  alleged  to  have  checked  intermittent 
fevers. 

The  use  of  the  absorbents  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  tbe  ancients.  Galen  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  ;  but  regarded  them  as  part  of  the  san¬ 
guiferous  system,  and  ascribed  the  functions 
both  of  exhalation  and  absorption  to  the  open 
mouths  of  blood-vessels,  especially  of  veins.  In 
succeeding  times  secretion  and  absorption  were 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  being  porous,  evacuate  the  contained 
fluids  by  transudation,  and  imbibe  extraneous 
fluids  by  capillary  attraction.  There  is,  in  fact, 
something  extremely  plausible  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which,  in  respect  to  dead  animal  matter, 
is  allowed  to  be  true,  even  in  our  own  day.  For, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  bladder  filled  with  blood, 
and  suspended  in  the  air,  is  soon  permeated  by 
oxygen  gas,  which  changes  the  deep  Modena 
hue  of  that  portion  of  the  blood  in  contact  with 
the  bladder  into  a  bright  scarlet :  and  thin 
fluids  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  dead 
body,  transude  very  generally  ;  insomuch,  that 
glue  dissolved  in  water,  and  thrown  into  the 
coronary  veins,  will  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium,  and,  on  gelatinising,  assume  its 
figure.  And  hence  it  is  that  bile  is  often  found, 
after  death,  to  pass  through  the  tunics  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  tinge  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon,  the  duodenum,  or  the  pylorus,  with  a 
brown,  yellow,  or  green  hue,  according  to  its 
own  colour  at  the  time. 

The  doctrine  of  porosity  or  transudation  was 
very  generally  supported  by  physiologists,  till  the 
time  of  Hewson.  Even  Dr.  Hunter  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meckel  believed  it  in  respect  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body.  The  experiments  of  Hewson, 
J.  Hunter,  and  Cruikshank,  have,  however, 
sufficiently  shown  that  living  vessels  possess  the 
property  of  confining  their  fluids  in  a  greater 
degree  than  those  in  which  life  is  extinct. 

The  ancient  hypothesis  of  absorption  by 
veins,  has  lately  been  revived  by  Magendie,  and 
Flandrin,  of  Paris,  who  have  made  an  appeal 
to  experiments  which  possess  some  plausibility, 
and  which,  although  they  do  not  by  any  means 
justify  all  the  conclusions  derived  from  them, 
will  probably  lead  to  considerable  modification 
of  the  established  doctrine. 

M.  Magendie  maintains  that  the  only  general 
absorbents  are  the  veins,  the  lacteals  merely 
absorbing  the  chyle ;  —  that  the  lymphatics  have 
no  absorbent  power  whatever  ; — that  the  villi 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
are  formed,  in  part,  by  venous  twigs  which 
absorb  all  the  fluids  in  the  intestines,  except  the 
chyle,  and  these  fluids  are  carried  to  the  heart 
and  lungs  directly  tluough  the  vena  porta', 
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whose  function  it  is  minutely  to  subdivide  and 
mix  with  the  blood  the  fluids  thus  absorbed, 
which  subdivision  and  intermixture  is  necessary 
to  prevent  their  proving  detrimental. 

lie  further  supposes  that  the  cuticle  has  no 
power  of  absorption  in  a  sound  state,  either  by 
veins  or  lymphatics ;  but  that,  if  abraded  or 
strongly  urged  by  the  pressure  of  minute  sub¬ 
stances  that  enter  into  its  perspirable  pores,  the 
mouths  of  its  minute  veins  are  thus  rendered 
absorbent. 

He  believes  the  function  of  the  lymphatics 
to  consist  in  conveying  the  finer  lymph  of  the 
blood  directly  to  the  heart,  as  the  veins  convey 
the  grosser  and  purple  part ;  and  that  they  rise, 
like  the  veins,  from  terminal  arteries. 

Proper  lymph,  according  to  Magendie,  is 
that  opaline,  rose-coloured,  or  sometimes  mad¬ 
der-red,  fluid  which  is  obtained  by  puncturing 
the  lymphatics,  or  the  thoracic  duct  after  a  long 
fast.  It  is  every  where  similar,  and  hence  differs 
from  the  fluid  of  cavities,  which  is  perpetually 
varying.  He  supposes  the  mistake  of  con¬ 
founding  the  two  to  proceed  from  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  fact. 

One  of  M.  Magendie’s  chief  reasons  for  fie-  I 
garding  veins  as  absorbents,  is,  that  some 
membranes  which  absorb  actively  have  no  de¬ 
monstrable  lymphatics,  as  the  arachnoid.  But, 
according  to  Bichat,  such  membranes  have  no 
more  demonstrable  veins  than  lymphatics  :  veins  I 
are  seen  to  creep  on  them,  but  never  to  enter. 

The  experiments  of  John  Hunter  are  stated  ; 
to  have  been  repeated  by  MM.  Magendie  and  I 
Flandrin,  and  so  varied  as  to  exclude  all  sources  i 
of  inaccuracy  ;  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  ; 
by  these  physiologists  are  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  Hunter. 

Hunter’s  experiments,  which  were  made  on 
the  dog,  consisted  in  emptying  portions  of  the  j 
small  intestines  of  their  contents,  and  filling  i 
them  with  warm  milk,  which  was  confined  by  j 
ligatures;  the  veins  connected  with  these  por-  |] 
tions  of  intestine  were  emptied  of  their  blood  j)| 
by  punctures,  and  the  further  influx  of  blood  I 
prevented  by  ligatures  on  the  corresponding  ar-  ; 
teries :  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  the  jj 
lacteals  were  found  quite  full  of  white  fluid,  but  [J 
not  a  drop  was  discovered  in  the  veins. 

These  experiments,  which  were  frequently  || 
and  carefully  repeated,  convinced  physiologists  || 
that  the  lacteals  alone  are  concerned  in  the  I 
absorption  of  chyle;  and  it  was  presumed  fromn 
analogy,  that  the  process  of  absorption  in  other  II 
parts  of  the  body  is  conducted  by  the  lymphatics  III 
exclusively  of  the  veins.  The  experiments  ofU 
Magendie  and  Flandrin,  made  in  a  similar  man-M 
ncr  with  different  substances  whose  presenceM 
could  be  easily  recognised  in  the  blood,  aff'ordedl)> 
results  entirely  opposed  to  these  conclusions  ;|r 
the  foreign  substances  were  found  to  have  en-|J' 
tered  the  system  by  the  veins,  and  not  by  theft 
thoracic  duct.  But  the  two  experiments  onl  ' 
which  Magendie  scents  principally  to  rely,  in 
proof  that  the  veins,  and  not  the  lymphatics,  1 1 
are  absorbents,  are  the  folowing  :  — First,  Delille  I 
and  himself  nearly  separated  the  thigh  from  the  - 
body  of  a  dog  that  had  been  previously  rendered  ; 
insensible  by  opium.  They  left  the  limb  at- 1  it 
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taclied  by  nothing  but  the  crural  artery  anti  vein. 
These  vessels  were  isolated  by  the  most  cautious 
dissection,  to  an  extent  of  nearly  three  inches, 
and  their  cellular  coat  was  removed  lest  it  might 
conceal  some  lymphatic  vessels.  Two  grains  of 
the  upas  tientc  were  then  forcibly  thrust  into  the 
dog’s  paw.  The  effect  of  this  poison  was  quite 
as  immediate  and  intense  as  if  the  thigh  had  not 
been  separated  from  the  body  :  it  operated  before 
the  fourth  minute,  and  the  animal  was  dead  be¬ 
fore  the  tenth.  In  the  second  experiment,  a 
small  barrel  of  quill  was  introduced  into  the 
crural  artery,  and  the  vessel  fixed  upon  it  by 
two  ligatures  :  the  artery  was  immediately  cut 
all  round  between  the  two  ligatures.  The  same 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  crural  vein  ;  yet  the 
poison  introduced  into  the  paw  produced  its 
effect  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  speedily.  By 
compressing  the  crural  vein  between  the  fingers, 
at  the  moment  the  action  of  the  poison  began  to 
be  developed,  this  action  speedily  ceased  :  it 
re-appeared  when  the  vein  was  left  free,  and 
once  more  ceased  if  the  vein  were  again  com¬ 
pressed. 

These  two  experiments  are  striking  at  the  first 
view,  but  it  is  easy  to  point  out  several  sources  of 
fallacy  which  render  them  entirely  inconclusive. 
Thus  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Bostock, 
that  as  the  poison  appears  to  have  been  inserted 
by  puncture  or  incision  into  the  paw  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  a  portion  of  it  must  have  been  directly  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  veins,  and  received  into  the 
circulation  ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  sup¬ 
position  of  any  absorption  to  account  for  the  re¬ 
sult  ;  and  the  facts  recorded  cannot  be  admitted 
to  prove  either  that  the  veins  do,  or  that  the 
lymphatics  do  not,  exercise  this  function.  But, 
independently  of  this,  we  know  that  the  lym¬ 
phatics  are  frequently  destitute  of  valves  for  the 
distance  of  several  inches ;  and  Cruikshank  has 
demonstrated  that  in  the  dead  body  the  valves 
of  these  vessels  lose  all  elasticity  and  power  of 
resistance,  so  that  fluids  are  readily  transmitted 
in  every  direction.  Now  in  the  experiments  of 
Magendie  vve  have  a  mutilated  and  dying  ani¬ 
mal,  and  a  part  nearly  or  entirely  separated 
from  all  its  natural  connexions,  and  into  which, 
moreover,  a  deadly  poison  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced —  a  state  of  things  likely  so  to  affect  the 
vital  energy  of  the  vessels  under  consideration 
as  to  preclude  all  just  analogical  reasoning  with 
respect  to  their  healthy  action  ;  hence  they  may 
readily  be  conceived  either  to  assume  an  inverted 
action,  or  to  approximate  to  the  condition  of 
those  in  a  dead  body;  in  either  of  which  cases 
their  contents  might  find  their  way  into  the  veins 
below  that  part  of  the  limb  where  the  main 
blood-vessels  were  divided. 

1  hat  the  lymphatics  do  not  absorb  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  we  apprehend  will  not  be  very  rea¬ 
dily  received  by  physiologists,  especially  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  nor  has  it  been  proved,  or  even  rendered 
in  any  degree  probable,  by  the  experiments 
hitherto  adduced  in  its  favour  ;  but  that  the  veins 
participate  in  the  function  of  absorption  is  amuch 
less  questionable  proposition.  The  experiments 
of  Magendie  and  Flandrin,  already  alluded  to, 
have  been  supported  by  those  of  Ticdemann  and 


Gmelin.  The  object  of  the  latter  physiologists 
was,  to  determine  whether  any  direct  communi¬ 
cation  exists  between  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  blood-vessels,  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  lacteals.  With  this  view  they  mixed  with 
the  food  of  animals  various  substances,  which  by 
their  colour,  odour,  or  chemical  re-agencies  might 
be  easily  detected  in  the  blood  or  the  fluids  se¬ 
parated  from  it.  The  general  results  were  that 
colouring  matters  were  ejected  from  the  system 
without  entering  either  the  veins  or  the  lacteals  ; 
that  odorous  substances  were  detected  both  in 
the  blood  and  the  urine,  but  not  in  the  chyle  ; 
and  that  of  the  saline  substances  many  were 
found  in  the  blood  and,  urine,  and  very  few  in 
the  chyle. 

On  the  whole,  an  impartial  review  of  what  is 
hitherto  known  on  this  subject  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that,  although  modern  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  not  erred  in  considering  the  lacteals 
and  lymphatics  as  the  great  apparatus  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  there  is  still  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
venous  system  also  ministers  to  this  function  — 
whether  throughout  its  whole  extent  or  only  in 
particular  parts,  —  whether  constantly,  or  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  are  questions  which 
cannot  at  present  be  answered,  but  which  further 
inquiry  will  probably  elucidate. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  the  passage  of  a  gas  or  vapour 
into  the  pores  of  a  liquid  or  solid  substance,  or 
of  a  liquid  into  the  pores  of  a  solid. 

Absorptivity.  A  term  introduced  by  the 
French  —  absorptivite.  The  power  of  absorption 
inherent  in  organic  tissues. 

Abstemious.  (Abstemius ;  from  ab,  from;  and 
temetum,  wine.)  Refraining  from  wine  ;  in 
which  sense  alone  the  term  is  used  by  the  ancient 
writers  and  by  the  French  .  in  English  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  general  temperance  in  diet. 

Abste'ntio.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  uses  this 
word  to  express  a  suppression;  or  retention  :  thus, 
abslentio  stercorum ,  a,  retention  of  the  feces 
which  he  mentions  as  a  symptom  very  frequent 
in  satyriasis. 

ABSTERGENT.  {Abstergcns ;  from  ab- 
stergeo,  to  cleanse. )  Abstersive.  Applied  to  a  me¬ 
dicament  which  cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness. 

Abstinence  ( Abstinentia,ce .  f. ;  from  abstineo, 
to  abstain.)  The  act  or  habit  of  refraining  from 
something  to  which  we  have  a  propensity  or  in 
which  we  find  pleasure ;  but  the  term  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  privation  or  sparing 
use  of  food. 

Abstraction.  (Abstractio,  ottis.  f.  ;  from  ab- 
straho,  to  draw  away. )  In  Physiology,  that  power 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  confines  itself  to  parti¬ 
cular  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  also  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  forms  general  ideas 
from  those  of  particular  objects. 

Abstracti'tius.  (From  abstraho ,  to  draw 
away.)  Abstractions.  A  term  formerly  applied 
ed  to  spirits  obtained  from  plants  by  distillation. 

A'bsus.  See  Cassia  absus. 

Abuta.  See  Cissampclos pareira. 

Aiujtilgn.  (From  an  Arabian  word  signify¬ 
ing  yellow.)  See  Sida  abutilon, 

Abvacua'tio.  A  large  evacuation  of  any 
fluid,  as  of  blood  from  a  plethoric  person.  This 
term  is  so  used  by  some  old  writers. 
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Acaca'lis.  An  Egyptian  shrub  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides.  It  is  not  now  known  to  what  ; 
plant  this  name  was  applied  :  Belon  supposes  it 
to  be  the  kesmesen  or  chasmescn  of  the  Levant, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  used  at  Constantinople  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 

A CA'CI A.  a,  a.  f.  Aicaiaa;  from  a  neg. 
and  icaiios,  bad,  because  it  lias  no  pernicious 
qualities  ;  or  from  aicufa,  to  sharpen,  on  account 
of  its  sharp  spines.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Folyga- 
mia ;  Order  Monwcia.  The  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  altera  trifoliata.  The  Spartium 
spinosum  of  Linnaeus. 

Acacia  catechu.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  which  affords  a  drug,  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  earthy  substance  brought  from 
Japan,  and  therefore  called  terra  Japonica,  or 
Japan  earth.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  an 
extract  prepared  in  India  by  boiling  the  wood 
of  a  certain  tree,  and  evaporating  the  decoction 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  tree  was  formerly 
referred  to  the  genus  mimosa,  but  is  now  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  an  acacia,  and  is  called  Acacia  cate¬ 
chu.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bahar,  and  catechu  comes  to  us  princi¬ 
pally  from  Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  natives 
call  it  Cult,  the  English  who  reside  there  Catch. 
Besides  the  common  catechu  there  are  two  other 
kinds  obtained  from  the  Areca  nut  which  are 
used  by  the  Indian  practitioners.  See  Areca 
catechu.  In  its  purest  state,  catechu  is  a  dry, 
pulverable  substance,  outwardly  of  a  reddish 
colour;  internally  of  a  dark  shining  brown,  tinged 
with  a  reddish  hue  ;  in  the  mouth  it  discovers 
considerable  astringcncy,  succeeded  by  a  sweetish 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  maybe  advantageously 
employed  in  most  cases  where  an  astringent  is 
indicated  ;  and  is  particularly  useful  in  alvine 
lluxes.  Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in 
uterine  profluvia,  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
viscera  in  general ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  topical 
astringent,  when  suffered  to  dissolve  leisurely  in 
the  mouth,  for  sponginess  of  the  gums,  aphthous 
ulcers  and  similar  alfections.  This  extract  is 
the  basis  of  several  formula:  in  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  particularly  of  a  tincture  ;  but  one  of  the 
best  forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited,  is 
that  of  a  simple  infusion  in  warm  water  with  a 
proportion  of  cinnamon  ;  for  by  this  means  it  is 
at  once  freed  of  its  impurities,  and  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  aromatic. 

Catechu  has  been  made  the  subject  of  par¬ 
ticular  examination  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
That  from  Bombay  is  of  uniform  texture,  red 
brown  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1  -39 ;  that 
from  Bengal  is  more  friable  and  less  consistent, 
of  a  chocolate  colour  externally,  but  internally 
chocolate  streaked  with  retl  brown,  and  specific 
gravity  1  -28.  The  catechu  from  either  place  has 
nearly  the  same  properties.  Its  taste  is  astrin¬ 
gent,  leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweetness. 
It  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Two 
hundred  grains  of  picked  catechu  from  Bombay 
afforded  109  grains  of  tannin,  (16  extractive 
matter,  1:5  mucilage,  10  residuum,  chiefly  sand 
and  calcareous  earth.  The  same  quantity  from 
Bengal  ;  tannin  97  grains,  extractive  matter  73, 
mucilage  1C,  residual  matter,  being  sand,  with 


a  small  quantity  of  calcareous  and  aluminous 
earths,  1-1.  Of  the  latter,  the  darkost  parts 
appeared  to  afford  most  tannin,  the  lightest 
most  extractive  matter.  The  Hindoos  prefer 
the  lightest  coloured,  which  has  probably  most 
sweetness,  to  chew  with  the  betel-nut. 

Of  all  the  astringent  substances  we  know, 
catechu  appears  to  contain  the  largest  proportion 
of  tannin  ;  and  Mr.  Purkis  found,  that  one  pound 
was  equivalent  to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning  leather. 

Acacia,  False.  See  Robinia. 

Acacia  germanica.  German  acacia. 

1.  The  name  of  the  German  black  thorn,  or 
sloe-tree,  the  Primus  spinosa  of  Linnaius. 

2.  The  name  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
fruit  as  made  in  Germany  ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
tree,  is  there  also  called  Acacia  nostras.  It  has 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Acacia  gum.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Indiana.  See  Tamarindus. 

Acacia  indica.  See  Tamarindus  indica. 

Acacia  nostras.  See  Acacia  germanica. 

Acacia  trefoil.  The  Spartium  spinosum  of 
Linnaeus. 

Acacia  vera.  1.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Egyptian  thorn,  or  gum-arabic  tree.  Acacia 
vera;  —  spinis  stipularibus  patentibus,  foliis  bi- 
pinnatis,  partialibus  extimis  glamlula  interstinctis, 
spicis  globosis  pedunculatis,  of  Wildenow.  This 
tree  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
mimosa.  The  gum  which  it  alfords  has  received 
many  names: — Gummi  acanthinum  ;  Gummi 
thebaicum  ;  Gummi  scorpionis  ;  Gum-lamac  ; 
Gummi  senega,  or  seneka,  or  senegalense. 

It  affords  the  gum  acacia  of  the  shops,  which 
is  imported  into  this  country  from  Barbary  and 
Morocco,  packed  in  casks;  it  is  in  drops  or  tears, 
or  in  small  fragments,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and 
more  or  less  transparent.  It  is  generally  mixed 
with  gum-senegal,  and  is  most  probably  indis¬ 
criminately  collected  from  several  trees.  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  were  the  principal  marts  forgum- 
arabic  till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  gum  from 
Senegal  into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  source  now 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  article.  The  tree  which  yields  the 
Senegal  gum,  grows  abundantly  on  the  sands, 
along  the  whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  river  Senegal.  There  are 
several  species,  some  of  which  yield  a  red  astrin¬ 
gent  juice,  but  others  afford  only  a  pure,  nearly 
colourless,  insipid  gum,  which  is  the  great  article 
of  commerce.  These  trees  are  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  with  thorny  branches.  The 
gum  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  November,  when  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
saturated  with  periodical  rains.  The  gummy 
juice  is  seen  to  ooze  through  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and,  in  about  a  fortnight,  it  hardens 
into  roundish  drops,  of  a  yellowish  white,  which 
are  beautifully  brilliant  where  they  are  broken 
off,  and  entirely  so  when  held  in  the  mouth  for 
j  a  short  time,  to  dissolve  the  outer  surface.  No 
clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial  means  used 
by  the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the  gum. 
The  lumps  of  gum-senegal  are  usually  about  the 
size  of  partridge  eggs,  and  the  harvest  continues 
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about  six  weeks.  This  gum  is  a  very  whole-  I 
some  and  nutritious  food,  thousands  of  the  Moors 
supporting  themselves  entirely  upon  it  during 
the  time  of  harvest.  About  six  ounces  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  a  man  for  a  day  ;  and  it  is,  be¬ 
sides,  mixed  with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other 
aliments. 

The  acacia  gum  which  comes  directly  from 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  only  differs  from  the 
gum-senegal  in  being  of  a  lighter  colour,  and 
in  smaller  lumps;  and  it  is  also  somewhat  more 
brittle.  In  other  respects,  they  resemble  each 
other  perfectly. 

Gum  acacia  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor 
in  oil ;  but  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water  it  dis¬ 
solves  into  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  of  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  in  this  state  answers 
many  useful  pharmaceutical  purposes,  by  ren¬ 
dering  oily  and  resinous  substances  miscible 
with  water.  The  mucilaginous  quality  of  gum- 
arabic  renders  it  an  excellent  demulcent  in 
coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and  other  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  very  generally  employed  in 
ardor  urinae,  diarrhoeas,  and  calculous  com¬ 
plaints. 

2.  The  name  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
immature  pods  of  the  tree,  termed  Acacia  vera- 
vel.  This  inspissated  juice  is  brought  from 
Egypt  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped  up  in  thin 
bladders.  It  is  considered  as  a  mild  astringent 
medicine.  The  Egyptians  give  it,  in  spitting 
of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  dissolved  | 
in  any  convenient  liquor,  and  repeat  this  dose 
occasionally.  They  likewise  employ  it  in  collyria, 
for  strengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargles  for 
quinsies.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in  Europe, 
being  superseded  by  catechu,  or  kino. 

Acacia  veravel.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  zeyi.onica.  See  Heematoxylu ni  cam- 
pecliianum. 

Acahi.  An  alchemical  term  for  an  aqueous 
solution  of  alum. 

Acaid.  An  alchemical  name  of  vinegar. 

Acajou.  1.  A  name  of  the  cashew-nut. 
See  Anacardium  occidentals. 

2.  The  French  call  mahogany  bois  d' acajou. 
See  Sivietenia  mahogoni. 

Acalai.  An  alchemical  term  for  salt. 

Acalcum.  Tin. 

Ac  ale'phe.  A/caA7](pr).  The  nettle.  See  ] 

Urticu. 

ACALYCI'NUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  /raAi/£, 
a  flower-cup.)  Acalycine,  or  without  a  calyx. 

ACA'LYCIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  icaAu£,  a 
flower  cup. )  Without  a  calyx  or  flower-cup  : 
applied  to  plants  which  have  no  calyx. 

Acalypiia.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monadelphia ; 
Order,  Montecia. 

Acalypha  indica.  A  Malabar  plant  used 
by  the  natives  against  gout  and  syphilis.  Oil 
in  which  the  plant  has  been  infused  is  applied 
by  friction. 

ACA'MA  I'OS.  (From  a,  nog.  and  uap-vw, 
to  grow  weary.)  A  perfect  rest  of  the  muscles, 
oi  that  disposition  of  a  limb  which  is  equally 
distinct  from  flexion  and  extension.  Galen. 

A camech.  An  alchemical  term  for  the  su¬ 
perfluous  or  impure  part  of  silver. 


Aca'mpsia,  (From  a,  priv.  and  Kay.nru,  to 
bend.)  An  inflexible  state  of  a  joint.  See 
Anchylosis. 

Acanou.  A  term  formerly  used  for  a  species 
of  furnace. 

A'canos.  (A/capos,  a  spine)  The  onopor- 
dium. 

ACA'NTIIA.  (a,  cr.  i.  AicarOa ;  from  a/oj 
a  point.)  1.  A  thorn  or  prickle. 

2.  The  spina  dorsi. 

Acantha'bolus.  (From  auavQa,  a  thorn, 
and  /8aA\o>,  to  cast  out.)  A  kind  of  forceps, 
for  removing  thorns,  or  whatever  may  stick  in 
the  flesh.  —  Paulas  JEgincla. 

AC A'NTIIINUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from 
aaavBa,  a  thorn.)  Gum  acacia  was  called 
Gummi  acanthinum,  because  it  is  produced  by 
a  thorny  tree.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Aca'nthulus.  (From  aic avBa,  a  thorn.)  A 
surgical  instrument  to  draw'  out  thorns  or  splin¬ 
ters,  or  to  remove  any  extraneous  bodies  from 
wounds. 

ACA'NTIIUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  A KavBos  from 
aaavBa,  a  thorn  :  so  named  from  being  rough 
and  prickly.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  LinnaJan  system.  Class,  Didynamia ; 
Order,  Angiospermia.  Bears-breech. 

Acanthus  mollis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bears-breech,  or  brank-ursine.  Acanthus 
— foliis  sinualis  inermibus,  of  Li  mire  us.  Branca 
ursina  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  and  root 
|  abound  with  a  mucilage,  which  is  readily  ex¬ 
tracted  by  boiling  or  infusion.  The  roots  are 
the  most  mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant 
is  common,  it  is  employed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  altluea  and  other  vegetables 
possessing  similar  qualities  are  applied  among 
us.  The  herb- women  often  sell  the  leaves  of 
bears-foot,  and  of  cows’  parsnip,  for  the  bears- 
breech.  It  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Acapatli.  See  Ivafrutescens, 

Aca'pnon.  (From  a,  priv.  and  uairvos, 
smoke.)  Marjoram.  So  called,  according  to 
Kraus,  because  the  herb  when  burnt  gives  out 
scarcely  any  unpleasant  smoke. 

Aca'kjha.  From  a,  priv.  and  icapbia,  the 
heart.)  The  state  of  a  foetus  born  without  a 
heart,  as  in  those  monstrosities  where  the  whole 
thorax  is  wanting.  The  cases  related  of  absence 
of  the  heart  in  individuals  otherwise  perfectly 
formed  are  doubtless  fictitious  or  erroneous. 

Acaricoba.  The  Brazilian  name  of  the 
Hydrocotyle  umbellatum.  See  Hydrocolyle 
umbcllaturn. 

Acaro'is  iiesinifera.  A  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  Botany  Bay  gum.  See 
Botany  Bay  gum. 

A'caron.  The  wild  myrtle. 

Acartum.  An  alchemical  term  for  minium. 

A'CAllUS.  (ms,  i.  m.;  from  a,  neg.  and 
/ceipai  to  divide,  as  though  the  insect  were  too 
small  to  be  divided.  The  tick,  or  mite.  The 
name  of  a  very  numerous  genus  of  insects. 
Those  which  are  found  on  the  human  body  are, 

1.  The  acarus  domesticus,  or  domestic  tick. 
This  species  is  observed  in  the  head,  in  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  ;  near  gangrenous  sores  ;  and 
oil  dead  bodies. 

2.  The  acarus  scabiei,  or  itch  tick. 
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animal  is  white,  with  reddish  legs.  It  burrows 
not  in,  but  near  the  exulcerations  of  the  itch, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  ulcers,  and 
adds  considerably  to  their  irritation.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  found  in  the  itch  of  this  country ;  but  in 
warmer  climates,  and  especially  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  it  is  easily  detected. 

3.  The  acarus  autumnalis,  or  harvest  bug. 
The  bite  of  this  little  animal  produces  inflam¬ 
mation  and  swelling,  accompanied  by  much 
itching.  The  harvest  bug  is  an  insect  of  a 
globular  ovate  shape,  with  an  abdomen  bristly 
behind.  From  the  wheals  which  its  bite 
produces,  it  has  been  sometimes  called  wheal 
worm. 

Besides  these  a  multitude  of  other  species  are 
known  to  most  people  ;  as  the  acarus  ricinus,  or 
dog  tick  ;  the  acarus  siro,  or  mite  ;  the  acarus 
dysenteries,  or  dysentery  tick. 

The  irritation  caused  by  these  vermin  is 
relieved  by  a  lotion  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  water. 

AC ATALE'PSIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
KaraXayiavit),  to  apprehend. )  Acatalepsy. 
Uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis  or  prognosis  of 
diseases. 


ACATA'POSIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  | 
Kara-TTivcD,  to  swallow.)  Difficult  deglutition. 

Ac  a  talis.  The  berry  of  the  juniper. 

Acata'statos.  Acatastaticus,  Acatastatic . 

(From  a,  neg.  and  Kadiarrifj.i  to  determine.)  A 
term  applied  by  Hippocrates,  1.  To  fevers 
which  are  irregular  in  their  paroxysms.  2.  To  j 
turbid  urine  without  sediment. 

Acatera.  The  greater  juniper  tree. 

Acatha'rsia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  aaQaiptn, 
to  cleanse.)  1.  An  impurity  of  the  blood  and  j 
humours.  2.  The  omission  of  a  purgative. 

Acatsjavalli.  A  plant  that  grows  in  Ma¬ 
labar.  It  appears  to  be  the  Cassytha JiliJormis  of 
Linnceus.  It  is  astringent  and  aromatic.  Its 
infusion  is  used  as  a  fomentation  in  cases  of 
hemicrania,  and  its  juice  mixed  with  sugar,  is  { 
esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia. 

ACAU'LIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  icavAos,  \ 
a  stem.)  Stemless :  without  stem.  Applied 
to  plants  destitute  of  a  stem  ;  as  Cypripedium 
acaide,  and  Carduus  aculis.  This  term  must  not 
be  too  rigidly  understood. 

Acaweria.  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to 
the  root  of  the  ophyorylum  serpentina  in.  It  is 
bitter,  and  much  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents. 

Acazdir.  Tin. 


Accatum,  or  accatem.  Brass. 

ACCELERATION.  (.  Icceleralio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  accelero.)  An  augmentation  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  in  general.  In  physiology  and  patho¬ 
logy  it  is  applied  to  an  increased  activity  of  the 
the  several  functions,  but  particularly  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration. 

Accelerator  urina'..  A  muscle  of  the 
penis.  i'.jaculator  seminis ;  Hulbo-cavernosus 
of  Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  sphinc¬ 
ter  ani  and  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
and  tendinous  from  the  crus,  and  beginning  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum  penis;  the  inferior  fibres 
run  more  transversely  than  the  superior,  which 
descend  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  is  inserted 


into  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra,  where  each  joins  its  fellow'  ;  the 
bulb  being  thus  completely  enclosed.  The  use 
of  these  muscles  is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen 
forward,  and  by  grasping  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra,  to  push  the  blood  towards  the  cor¬ 
pus  cavernosum,  and  glans  penis,  by  which  they 
are  distended. 

Accent.  In  Physiology,  signifies  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degree  of  stress  laid  on  syllables  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  voice  is  raised  or  dropped  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  them. 

Accession.  ( Accessio ,  onis,  f.  ;  from  accedo , 
to  approach.)  The  accession  or  commencement 
of  a  disease.  A  pplied  chiefly  to  a  fever  which  has 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations  :  thus  the  accession 
of  fever  means  the  commencement  of  the  pa¬ 
roxysm,  or  approach  of  the  febrile  period. 

Accesso'rius.  (From  accedo,  to  approach.) 
Accessory;  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon, 
anything ;  as  an  accessory  symptom,  accessory 
muscle,  accessory  nerve,  &c. 

Accessorius  lumbalis.  A  muscle  of  the 
loins.  See  Sacro-lumba/is. 

Accessorius  nerves.  The  name  given  by 
Willis  to  two  nerves  which  ascend,  one  on  each 
side,  from  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical 
pairs  of  nerves,  through  the  great  foramen  of 
the  occipital  bone,  and  pass  out  again  from  the 
cranium  through  the  foramina  lacera,  with  the 
par  vagum,  to  be  distributed  on  the  trapezius 
muscle. 

Accident.  ( Accidens ,  from  accido,  to  happen.) 
A  casualty.  An  unexpected  symptom  arising 
in  the  course  of  a  disease.  The  French  writers 
use  this  word  synonymously  with  symptom. 

Accidental.  The  French  writers  call  ad¬ 
ventitious  textures,  or  such  as  result  from  mor¬ 
bid  actions,  tissus  accidentals ;  and  the  term  acci¬ 
dental,  as  applied  to  these,  has  been  adopted  by 
some  English  writers. 

AcciTiter.  (From  accipiter,  a  hawk.)  A 
bandage  which  was  put  over  the  nose,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  claw  of  a  hawk,  or 
from  the  tightness  of  its  grasp. 

Acclimated.  A  term  recently  introduced 
into  our  medical  language  from  the  French 
acclimate ;  it  means  accustomed  to  a  climate. 

Accli.matement.  The  state  of  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  climate,  or  the  process  of  becoming 
so. 

AC  CLEVIS.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres.  See 
Obliquus  intemus  abdominis. 

A  CC O U C H  E M E N T.  The  French  for  the 
act  of  parturition. 

ACCOUCHEUR.  The  French  for  a  man- 
midwife. 

ACCRETION.  ( Accretio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 

ad,  and  cresco,  to  grow'.) 

1.  Growth.  See  A hitritiu. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  naturally 
separate,  as  the  fingers  or  toes. 

ACCUBA'TIO.  (From  accumbo,  to  re¬ 
cline.)  Childbed;  reclining. 

Acephalia.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
lutpaKri,  a  head. )  That  variety  of  partial  agenesia 
or  defective  development  which  consists  in  ab- 
sccnce  of  the  head. 
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Acephalobra'chia.  (3,  (F.  f. ;  from  a,  priv. 
«e< paAy,  a  head,  and  fipax^r,  an  arm.)  A  term 
applied  by  Breschet  to  that  variety  of  partial 
agenesia  which  is  characterised  by  absence  of 
the  head  and  arms. 

Acepha  eobra’chius.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  same  ety¬ 
mon.)  A  monster  without  head  or  arms. 

Acephai.oca/rdia.  (a,  rv.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
uatpaAii,  ahead,  and  uapSia,  the  heart.)  A  name 
given  hy  Breschet  to  that  form  of  partial  agene¬ 
sia  characterised  by  absence  of  the  head  and 
heart. 

Acephaloca'rdius.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  same  ety¬ 
mon.)  A  foetus  born  without  head  or  heart. 

Acepiiai.ochi'rus.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
icetpaA 7j,  a  head,  and  Xe‘P>  a  hand. )  A  foetus  born 
without  head  or  hands. 

Acephalocy'stis.  (is,  ulis,  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
KetpaAr;,  a  head,  and  kucttis,  a  bladder.  The  ace- 
phalocyst,  or  headless  cyst.  The  name  given  by 
Laennec  to  the  visceral  hydatid  of  Linnaeus. 
See  Entozoa. 

Acephaloga'ster.  (er,  ri.  m.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
KopaArj,  a  head,  and  yaaTtip,  the  belly.  A  foetus 
born  without  the  head,  chest,  and  superior  part 
of  the  belly. 

Acephaeoga'stria.  (a,  re.  f. ;  same  etymon.) 
A  term  applied  by  Breschet  to  that  form  of  par¬ 
tial  agenesia,  which  is  characterised  by  absence 
of  the  head,  chest,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly. 

Acephaeopo'dia.  («,  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
KeipaAi),  a  head,  and  irovs,  a  foot. )  Breschet’s 
term  for  that  form  of  partial  agenesia  in  which 
the  head  and  feet  are  wanting. 

AcEFHALo'ronus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  same  etymon.) 
A  foetus  born  without  head  or  feet. 

Acephalora'chia.  (0,  re,  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
KetpaAt],  a  head,  and  pax‘J,  the  spine,)  The  term 
used  by  Breschet  for  that  form  of  partial  age¬ 
nesia  in  which  the  head  and  vertebral  column 
are  wanting. 


Acephai.o'stomus.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  a,  priv.  I 
KetpaAt],  a  head,  and  arupa,  the  mouth. )  An  j 


aperture  resembling  a  mouth. 


Acephalotiiora'cia.  (a.  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
Keipa At),  ahead,  and  &copa(,  the  chest.)  A  name 
given  by  Breschet  to  a  partial  agenesia,  consist¬ 
ing  in  absence  of  the  head  and  chest. 

Acephaloteio'rus.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  same  ety¬ 
mon.)  A  feetus  born  without  head  or  chest. 

ACE'FHALUS.  (A/ceipaAos;  from  a,  priv. 
and  KerpaAr),  a  head.)  Acephalous.  Without 
a  head  :  applied  to  a  lusus  naturae,  or  monster, 
born  without  a  head. 

A'CEli.  (er,  era.  n.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  Poly- 
gamia  Order,  Moncecia. 

Acer  campestre.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  maple.  This  tree  yields  a  sweetish, 
milky  sap,  which  contains  a  salt  witli  a  basis 
of  lime,  possessed,  according  to  Sherer,  of  pecu¬ 
liar  properties,  it  is  white,  semi-transparent, 
not  altered  by  the  air,  and  soluble  in  100 
parts  of  cold,  or  50  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
from  the  juices  of  this  plant,  and  those  also 
of  the  Acer pscudo-platanus,  that  chemists  have 
obtained  an  acid  which  they  call  the  Aceric  acid. 

Acer  pseudo-platanus.  The  svstematic 


'name  of  the  maple-tree,  falsely  named  svea- 
more.  It  is  also  called  Platanus  traga.  This 
tree  is  common  in  England,  though  riot  much 
used  in  medicine.  The  juice,  if  drunk  while 
fresh,  is  said  to  be  a  good  anti-scorbutic.  All 
its  parts  contain  a  saccharine  fluid  ;  and  if  the 
root  or  branches  be  wounded  in  the  spring,  a 
large  quantity  of  liquor  is  discharged,  which 
when  inspissated,  yields  a  brown  sort  of  syrup 
like  molasses. 

Acer  saccharinum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sugar  maple-tree.  Large  quantities  of 
sugar  are  obtained  from  this  tree  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada,  which  is  much  used  in  France. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  all  Europe  might 
be  supplied  from  the  maple  of  America,  which 
grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  western  counties 
of  all  the  middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  as  tall  as  the  oak,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter;  puts  forth  a  white  blossom  in 
the  spring,  before  any  appearance  of  leaves ;  its 
small  branches  afford  sustenance  for  cattle,  and 
its  ashes  afford  a  large  quantity  of  excellent 
potash.  It  requires  twenty  years  to  attain  its 
full  growth.  Tapping  does  not  injure  it;  on 
the  contrary,  it  affords  more  syrup,  and  of  a 
better  quality,  the  oftener  it  is  tapped.  A  single 
tree  has  not  only  survived,  but  flourished,  after 
tapping,  for  forty  years.  Five  or  six  pounds 
of  sugar  are  usually  afforded  by  the  sap  of  one 
tree  ;  though  there  are  instances  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  The  sugar  is 
separated  from  the  sap  either  by  freezing,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  or  by  boiling.  The 
latter  method  is  the  most  used.  Dr.  Rush  de¬ 
scribes  the  process;  which  is  simple,  and  prac¬ 
tised  without  any  difficulty  by  the  farmers. 

From  frequent  trials  of  this  sugar,  it  does  not 
appear  to  bo  in  any  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  From  calculations,  grounded  on 
facts,  it  is  ascertained  that  America  is  now 
capable  of  producing  a  surplus  of  one  eighth 
more  than  its  own  consumption. 

Acer  virginianum  odoratum.  An  old 
name  of  the  liquid  amber. 

A'CERATE.  ( Aceras ,  atis.  m.)  A  salt 

|  formed  hy  the  aceric  acid,  with  a  base. 

ACE’ RATOS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  uepacc, 
or  icepauvvpt,  to  mix.)  Unmixed;  uncorrupted. 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  humours 
of  the  body  by  Hippocrates. 

Acerb.  (  Acerbus ;  from  acer,  sharp. )  Applied 
}  to  a  taste  compounded  of  acidity  and  roughness. 

Ace'ric  acid.  Acidum  acericum..  An  acid 
found  by  Scherer  combined  with  lime  in  the 
|  juice  of  the  common  maple  ( Acer  campestre ), 
and  regarded  by  that  chemist  as  peculiar; 
Gmelin,  however,  says,  that  it  is  merely  malic 
acid. 

ACE'ltlDES.  (A/f?)pi5es  ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
/ftjpos,  wax.)  A11  old  name  for  plasters  made 
without  wax. 

ACE  ROSE.  Acerosus ;  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  shaped  like  a  needle;  as  in  Pin  us 
sylvestris,  and  Junipcrus  communis. 

Acer'vulus  cerebri.  A  sandy  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour  which  is  frequently  found  near, 
or  in  the  substance  of,  the  pineal  gland  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  it  has  not  been  ob- 
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served  till  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  product  of  disease. 

Acescent.  (Acescens ;  from  acesco,  to  grow 
sour).  Substances  which  undergo  the  acetous 
fermentation  are  said  to  be  acescent  when  that 
change  is  about  to  take  place. 

A'CESIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  aiccopai,  to 
cure.)  A  remedy  or  cure. 

Ace'stris.  Acestoris,  or  Acestria.  (From 
aueopai,  to  cure.)  A  Greek  term  for  a  female 
physician,  or  a  midwife. 

ACETA'BULUM.  {urn,  i.  n.  ;  so  called 
because  it  resembles  the  acetabulum  or  saucer, 
in  which  vinegar  was  held  for  the  use  of  the  table. ) 

1.  The  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone.  See  Innominatum,  os. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  used  by  the  ancients. 
Sec  Weights  and  Measures. 

3.  An  old  name  of  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus, 
or  Umbilicus  Veneris.  See  Cotyledon. 

4.  The  lobes  or  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  in 
ruminating  animals  have  been  called  acetabula. 

5.  The  same  name  has  been  given  to  the 
mouths  of  the  uterine  veins  terminating  in  the 
placenta. 

Aceta'ria.  (a,  orum,  pi.  n.  from  acetum  vine¬ 
gar).  A  salad. 

Acetariuji  scorbuticum.  A  kind  of  pickle 
directed  by  Dr.  Bates  for  scorbutic  persons,  and 
made  of  the  Cochlearia  anglica,  a  salt  prepared 
from  it,  and  sugar.  Thus:  R.  Fol.  cochlear, 
marin.  =iij.  Sacchar.  alb.  *vj.  Sal.  cochlear. 
?j.  Bene  contundantur  simul,  dein  adde  Succi 
aurantii,  -,vj. 

ACE'TAS.  (as,  atis.  f.  ;  from  acetum,  vine¬ 
gar.)  An  acetate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  acetic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.  Ace¬ 
tates  are  characterised  by — 

1.  The  pungent  smell  of  vinegar,  which  they 
exhale  on  the  affusion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Their  yielding,  on  distillation  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  red  heat,  a  very  light,  odorous,  and  combus¬ 
tible  liquor,  called  pyroacetic  spirit. 

3.  Their  being  all  soluble  in  water  :  many  of 
them  so  much  so  as  to  be  uncrystallisable. 

The  acetates  commonly  employed  in  the  cure 
of  diseases  are  : 

1.  The  acetate  of  potash. 

2.  - ammonia. 

3.  - soda. 

4.  - lead. 

5.  - zinc. 

6.  - - -  mercury. 

7.  - morphia. 

Acetas  ammonij®.  Acetate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia:  acetatis  liquor. 

Acetas  HYnRARGYRi.  See  Hydrargyri  acetas. 

Acetas  morph ix.  See  Opium. 

Acetas  peumbi.  See  Plumb i  acetas,  and 
PI umbi  acetatis  liquor. 

Acetas  potass.®.  See  Potassa:  acetas. 

Acetas  son®.  See  Sodce  acetas. 

Acetas  zinci.  Acetate  of  zinc.  A  salt  com¬ 
posed  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  by  some 
as  an  astringent  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  in  other  cases,  diluted  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetate,  See  Acetas. 


Acetate  of  Ammonia,  See  Ammonia:  acetatis 
liquor. 

Acetate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa:  acetas. 

Acetate  of  Zinc.  See  Acetas  zinci. 

Acetated  vegetable  Alkali.  See  Potassa:  acetas. 

Acelatcd  volatile  Alkali.  See  Ammonia:  ace¬ 
tatis  liquor. 

ACETIFIC  ATION.  (Acetificatio  ;  from 
acetum,  vinegar,  and  facio,  to  make. )  The  action 
or  process  by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

Acetite.  See  Acetous  acid. 

ACETOMETER.  An  instrument  for  es¬ 
timating  the  strength  of  vinegars.  In  the  ace- 
tometer  invented  by  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Taylor, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Excise,  for  de¬ 
termining  the  rate  of  duty  on  vinegar,  hydrate 
of  lime  is  employed  to  saturate  the  acid,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  solution  of  ace¬ 
tate  of  lime  is  made  the  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  acid.  Vinegar,  containing  5  parts  of  real 
acid  in  100  parts,  by  weight,  or  saturating  14‘5 
of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  (the  kind  called 
by  the  London  vinegar-makers,  No.  24.),  is 
taken  as  a  standard  ;  and,  when  neutralised  by 
hydrate  of  lime,  an  hydrometer  stands  in  it  at 
the  mark  on  the  stem  which  is  called  prroof.  To  I 
keep  the  stem  of  the  instrument  at  the  same  i 
mark,  when  immersed  in  stronger  acids  satu¬ 
rated  with  lime,  it  is  loaded  with  a  series  of 
weights,  each  of  which  indicates  5  per  cent,  of 
acid  above  proof,  up  to  35,  which  of  course  con¬ 
tains  5 +35  =40  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  i 
This  is  the  greatest  strength  at  which  the  duty 
is  levied  by  the  gallon  ;  that  on  stronger  acids 
being  regulated  in  a  different  manner. 

Aceto'sa.  a,  re.  f. ;  sorrel.  See  Rumex  acetosa. 

ACETOSE'LLA.  (a,  a:,  f.  ;  from  acetosa, 
sorrel :  so  called  from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.) 
See  O.calis  acetosella. 

Acetous  acid.  It  was  formerly  supposed  by 
chemists  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
acetic  and  acetous  acids  ;  the  salts  of  the  former  | 
were  therefore  called  acetates,  and  those  of  the 
latter  acetites.  The  distinction  is  now  known  to  | 
be  without  foundation ;  the  acids  are  one  and  . 
the  same. 

Acetous  Fermentation.  See  Fermentation. 

Ace'tum.  (wot,  i.  n.  ;  from  acer,  sour.)  Vi¬ 
negar.  The  acetic  acid  is  the  characteristic 
product  of  the  acetous  fermentation.  (See  Fer¬ 
mentation.)  It  is  also  generated  during  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  vegetable  substances  ;  it 
exists,  either  in  a  free  state  or  in  combination, 
with  lime  or  potassa,  in  the  sap  of  many  plants  ;  it 
is  found  in  several  animal  fluids,  as  the  sweat, 
urine,  and  milk,  and  is  frequently  generated  by 
a  morbid  process  in  the  stomachs  of  dyspeptic 
patients.  Common  vinegar  consists  of  the 
acetic  acid  in  a  very  diluted  state,  mixed  with 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and  other 
vegetable  impurities. 

Many  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  when 
combined  with  water,  readily  undergo  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation.  The  vinegar  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes  is  obtained  in  this  country 
chiefly  from  an  infusion  of  malt,  and  in  France 
from  wine.  A  good  vinegar  may  be  prepared 
from  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  gal- 
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Ion  of  water.  At  Gand,  vinegar  is  manufactured 
from  beer.  Vinegar,  divested  of  its  impurities 
by  distillation,  constitutes  the  acidum  aceticum  di- 
lutum  of  the  present  London  pharmacopoeia,  and 
the  ordinary  distilled  vinegar  of  the  shops  :  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  was  formerly  called  acetous  acid, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  differed  chemically 
from  the  strong  acetic  acid;  the  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  merely  in  the  inferior  purity  of 
the  acid,  which,  in  the  distilled  vinegar,  is  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  and  impregnated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil.  Acetic  acid  of 
considerable  strength  may  be  prepared  by  satu¬ 
rating  perfectly  dry  charcoal  with  common  vine¬ 
gar,  and  distilling  ;  the  water  comes  over  first, 
and,  as  the  heat  increases,  is  followed  by  the 
acid.  Strong  acetic  acid  is  also  obtained  by 
exposing  vinegar  to  a  freezing  temperature, 
when  the  water  congeals  while  the  acid  remains 
liquid,  and  may  be  strained  off. 

The  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  now  used 
for  ordinary  chemical  purposes  is  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  from  wood,  and  is  hence 
called  pyro-iigneous  acid.  This  is  at  first  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  rendered  very  impure  by  the 
presence  of  tar  and  volatile  oil :  to  free  it  from 
these  it  is  treated  with  chalk,  and  the  resulting 
acetate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with 
sulphate  of  soda  ;  the  acetate  of  soda  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  fused  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  expel  or  char  the  extraneous  matter,  but  not 
to  decompose  the  salt :  finally,  the  acetate  of 
soda  being  obtained  pure  and  crystallised,  is  de¬ 
composed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acetic  acid 
evolved. 

When  a  pure  and  concentrated  acetic  acid  is 
required  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  obtained  by  decomposing  the  acetates. 
The  best  process  consists  in  slowly  distilling 
acetate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight  of  the 
strongest  sulphuric  acid,  the  receiver  being  kept 
cool  with  ice.  The  acetic  acid  which  comes 
over  contains  a  portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by  mixing  it  with 
a  little  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  re-distilling. 
Acetate  of  lead,  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
yields  the  acetic  acid  rather  less  concentrated. 
The  acetates  of  lead  and  copper  may  be  made  to 
part  with  their  acid  by  heat  alone,  but  the  acid 
obtained  in  this  way  is  apt  to  he  partially  decom¬ 
posed  ;  in  which  case  a  portion  of  a  peculiar 
spirit,  called  the  pyro-ucetic,  comes  over  along 
with  it,  and  is  not  easily  separated.  See  Pyro- 
acelic  spirit.  Other  methods  of  procuring  acetic 
acid  are  used  by  chemists,  and  may  be  varied 
according  as  the  purity  of  the  product  or  the 
economy  of  the  process  is  the  leading  object. 

Acetic  acid,  in  its  purest  and  most  concen¬ 
trated  state,  is  transparent  and  colourless  ;  it 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  a  strong  and  pungent, 
but  agreeable  odour.  When  kept  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  produces  redness  and 
vesication.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -062.  It  is 
slowly  volatilised  at  common  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature,  boils  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  easily 
inflames.  It  crystallises  at  50°  F.  in  rhom- 
boidal  plates,  the  crystals  containing  I  -5th  part 
of  water.  When  it  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  the  greater  part  is  decomposed  ;  but,  owing  t 


to  its  volatility,  a  considerable  portion  escapes 
decomposition.  Acetic  acid  has  been  analysed  by 
Gay  Lussae,  and  Thenard,  Berzelius,  and  Prout. 

According  to  Gay  Lussae,  and  Thenard,  it 
consists  of  — 

Carbon . 50"224 

Hydrogen . 5-629 

Oxygen . 44*147 


100- 

Dr.  Prout  has  found  that  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  exist  in  this  acid,  exactly  in  the  proportions 
which  constitute  water  ;  his  analysis  gave  47-05 
parts  of  carbon,  and  52-95  of  water  in  100  of  the 
acid  ;  which  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Berzelius,  who  makes  acetic  acid  to  consist  of — 

Carbon . 47*536 

Hydrogen . 5-822 

Oxygen . 46"642 


100- 

The  strength  of  acetic  acid  can  only-  be  ac¬ 
curately  estimated  by  its  neutralising  power ; 
the  specific  gravity  affords  no  criterion. 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  gum  resins,  cam¬ 
phor,  essential  oils,  phosphorus,  and  the  active 
principles  of  several  important  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances.  It  unites  with  all  the  alkalies,  and 
most  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  Its 
salts,  which  are  called  acetates,  arc  all  soluble  in 
hot,  and  most  of  them  in  cold  water  ;  they  are 
1  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  destroyed  by 
a  high  degree  of  heat.  When  the  deutoxide  of 
barium  is  digested  in  acetic  acid,  it  is  dissolved 
without  effervescence  ;  and  if  the  baryta  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  acetic  acid  re¬ 
mains  combined  with  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Acetic  acid  and  vinegar  arc  frequently  adul¬ 
terated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  detected  by 
muriate  of  baryta  or  by  chalk.  Copper  is  de¬ 
tected  in  acetic  acid  by  supersaturating  it  with 
ammonia,  when  a  blue  colour  is  produced. 
Lead  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  a  dark  coloured  precipitate  ;  and 
tin,  which  is  very  frequently  present,  gives  a 
purple  precipitate  with  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold. 
British  vinegars,  obtained  by  fermentation,  are 
allowed  by  law  to  contain  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ; 
but  the  due  proportion  is  too  often  exceeded. 

The  utility  of  vinegar,  as  a  condiment  for 
preserving  and  seasoning  various  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  substances  used  in  diet,  has  long  been 
known.  Moderately  strong  pyroligneous  acid 
has  been  recommended  for  preserving  meat, 
but  it  communicates  an  empyreumatic  flavour, 
which  is  not  effectually  removed  by  subsequent 
boiling  in  water. 

At  present,  vinegar  is  little  used  as  an  internal 
remedy,  though,  when  properly  diluted,  it  affords 
a  pleasant  acidulous  drink  in  cases  of  fever. 
Distilled  vinegar  applied  to  the  nostrils  some¬ 
times  relieves  nervous  headache  and  the  faint¬ 
ness  occasioned  by  the  heat  o!  crowded  rooms, 
&c.  Little  faith  is  now  placed  in  the  anti-con¬ 
tagious  powers  of  vinegar,  but  its  vapour,  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  has  a 
refreshing  fragrance,  and  tends  to  neutralise  dis¬ 
agreeable  odours. 

As  an  external  application,  vinegar  is  useful 
C  4 
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when  joined  with  farinaceous  substances,  and 
applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  sprained  joints  ;  it  also 
forms  an  eligible  lotion  for  superficial  inflam¬ 
mations,  when  mixed  with  alkohol  and  water  in 
aboutequal  proportions.  Applied  to  burns  and 
scalds,  it  is  said  to  be  highly  serviceable,  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  loss  of  substance  or  not;  and  it  is 
alleged  to  quicken  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bone.  Mixed  with  an  infusion  of  sage,  or  with 
water,  it  forms  a  popular  and  excellent  gargle 
for  an  inflamed  throat.  An  imprudent  use  of 
vinegar  internally  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
health.  Large  and  frequent  doses  injure  the 
stomach,  and  produce  leanness  and  atrophy. 
When  taken  to  excess  by  females,  to  reduce  a 
corpulent  habit,  it  has  sometimes  done  serious 
mischief,  especially  in  phthisical  constitutions. 

Acetum  agrestinum  solutiv-um.  An  old 
medicine  which  was  prepared  by  infusing  senna 
leaves,  jalap  root,  aniseseed,  and  cloves,  in  ver¬ 
juice.  It  was  used  in  small  quantities  as  a 
condiment  added  to  broths,  &c.,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  cure  of  agues  and  various  chronic 
diseases. 

Acetum  a  romaticum.  Aromatic  vinegar.  A 
preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
thought  to  be  an  improvement  of  what  has  been 
named  thieves'  vinegar. 

Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  the  dried 
leaves  of  sage,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  dried  la¬ 
vender  flowers,  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  two  drachms ; 
distilled  vinegar,  eight  pounds.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  and  strain  the  expressed  juice 
through  paper.  Its  virtues  are  antiseptic,  and 
it  is  a  useful  composition  to  smell  at  in  crowded 
courts  of  justice,  hospitals,  &e.,  where  the  air  is 
offensive. 

Acetum  hezoardicum.  Several  aromatic 
vinegars  were  so  named  in  the  older  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  :  that  of  the  four  thieves,  or  the  acetum  pro - 
phi/laclicum ,  was  the  most  celebrated. 

Acetum  coi.chici.  Vinegar  of  meadow-saf¬ 
fron.  Take  of  fresh  meadow-saffron  root  sliced, 
an  ounce  ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint  ;  proof  spirit,  a 
fluid-ounce.  Maqe:  ate  the  meadow-saffron  root 
in  the  acid,  in  a  covered  glass  vessel,  for  three 
days  ;  then  press ,  out  the  liquor  and  set  it  by, 
that  the  feculencies  may  subside  ;  lastly,  add  the 
spirit  to  the  clear  liquor.  The  dose  is  from  jss 
to  5iss. 

Acetum  distillatum.  See  Acidum  aceticum 
dilution. 

Acetum  philosophicum.  A  preparation 
used  by  the  alchemists  as  a  solvent  of  metals. 
It  is  described  by  J.  Quercitanus,  but  so  enig¬ 
matically,  that  different  conjectures  have  been 
formed  as  to  its  composition.  Schroder  con¬ 
siders  it  as  a  vinegar  prepared  from  vinous  hy- 
dromel.  It  was  also  called  aqua  mercurialis  and 
lac  virgi/neum. 

Acetum  prophylacticum.  Vinaigrettes  qua- 
Ire  voleurs.  Vinegar  of  the  four  thieves.  This 
once  famous  preparation  derived  its  name  from 
four  thieves,  who,  during  the  plague  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  attended  and  plundered  many  ot  the 
sick,  and  escaped  the  disease,  which  they  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  use  of  a  certain  medicated  vinegar. 
One  of  them  being  apprehended,  saved  himself 
from  punishment  bv  revealing  the  secret.  1  he 


following  is  the  prescription  for  this  medicine 
given  by  Charas  : — Take  of  the  tops  of  common 
wormwood,  tops  of  Roman  wormwood,  rose¬ 
mary,  sage,  mint,  rue,  each  3SS  ;  dried  lavender 
flowers,  gij  ;  garlic,  5ij  ;  calamus  aromaticus, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  each  jij  ;  best  vine¬ 
gar,  Ibviij.  Macerate  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
in  a  sand  bath,  for  twelve  days,  and  filter;  then 
add  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  spirit 
of  wine.  The  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  as  a  prophylactic  against 
contagious  diseases ;  it  was  taken  internally  in 
the  dose  of  a  spoonful  morning  and  evening,  and 
applied  to  the  nostrils  as  a  scent.  The  acetum 
aromaticum  of  the  present  day  is  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Acetum  radicatum.  Radical  vinegar :  con¬ 
centrated  acetic  acid.  See  Vinegar.  The 
druggists  generally  add  a  little  camphor  or  some 
fragrant  essential  oil  to  the  acid. 

Acetum  scill^e.  Vinegar  of  squills.  Take 
of  squills  recently  dried,  one  pound ;  dilute 
acetic  acid,  six  pints  ;  proof  spirit,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  squills  with  the  vinegar  in  a  glass 
vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  express  the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  until 
the  fteces  subside.  To  the  decanted  liquor  add 
the  spirit.  This  preparation  of  squills  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Dose,  xv.  to  lx.  drops. 

Aceyte  be  sal.  A  remedy  for  bronchocele 
used  in  South  America.  Roulin  found  that  it 
contained  a  portion  of  iodine. 

Achanaca.  An  African  plant  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mely  as  an  anti-syphilitic. 

Achaovan.  An  Egyptian  plant,  with  flowers 
resembling  the  chamomile.  Its  decoction  was 
used  as  a  deobstruent.  Prosper  A/pin  us. 

Achaovan  abiat.  An  Egyptian  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  Prosper  Alpinus.  It  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  its  emollient  and  resolvent  virtues. 
It  is  probably  the  cineraria  maritima. 

Achari'ston.  (From  a,  priv.  and  xaPls> 
thanks,  as  above  all  thanks;  invaluable.)  A 
term  applied  by  Galen  and  the  Greek  physicians 
to  various  antidotes  and  collyria. 

A'che.  An  old  name  of  the  herb  smallage. 

Acheir.  ( From  a,  priv.  and  x*‘P>  the  hand.) 
Handless  ;  devoid  of  hands.  Galen. 

Achi'colum.  The  sudatorium  of  the  ancient 
baths.  See  Jialneum. 

ACHILLE  A,  (a,  cc.  f.  Ax'AXeia ;  from 
Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  plant 
or  its  virtues.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Sqngencsia  ; 
Order,  Poli/gamia  superjtua. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  milfoil. 
See  Achillea  millifolium. 

Achillea  aceratum.  The  systematic  name 
of  maudlin,  or  maudlin  tansy.  This  plant,  the 
ageratum  of  the  shops,  called  also  Palsamita 
frvminea ;  Eupatorium  mesucs,  is  described  by 
Linmeus  as  Achillea — folds  lanceolatis,  obtusis, 
acutnserratis.  It  is  esteemed  in  some  countries 
as  anthelmintic  and  alterative,  and  is  given  in 
hepatic  obstructions.  It  possesses  the  virtues 
of  tansy. 

Achillea foliis  pinnatis.  See  Gcnipi  rcrunt. 

Achillea  millefolium.  The  systematic 
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name  of  the  common  yarrow,  or  milfoil.  Its 
synonymes  are,  Achillea,  Myriophyllon,  Chilio- 
phyllon,  Lwnbus  veneris,  Militaris  herba,  Stratiotes , 
Carpentaria,  and  Speculum  veneris. 

Achillea  —  foliis  bipinnatis  nudis;  laciniis  line- 
r.ribus  dental  is ;  caulibus  superne  sulcatis,  of 
Linmeus.  The  leaves  and  Howers  of  this  indi¬ 
genous  plant  have  an  agreeable,  weak,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  rough,  and  somewhat 
pungent  taste.  They  are  both  directed  for  me¬ 
dicinal  use,  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
in  the  present  practice,  however,  they  are  almost 
wholly  neglected. 

Achillea  ftarmica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sneeze  wort  or  bastard  pellitory,  called  also 
Pseudo-pyrethrum,  Pyrethrum  sylvestre,  Draco 
sylvestris,  Tarchon  sylvestris,  Stermitamentoria, 
and  Dracuncvlus  pratensis.  The  dowers  and 
roots  of  this  plant,  Achillea  —  foliis  lanceolatis, 
acuminatis,  argute  serratis,  have  a  hot  biting 
taste,  approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum.  Their 
principal  use  is  a  masticatory  and  sternutatory. 

Achillis  chorda.  See  Achillis  tendo. 

Achillis  tendo.  The  tendon  of  the  gas- 
trocnemii  muscles.  So  called  because  Achilles 
is  said  to  have  been  vulnerable  only  in  this  part ; 
or  from  its  strength,  the  ancients  calling  every 
thing  Achillean  which  was  remarkably  strong  ; 
or,  lastly,  from  its  conducing  to  swiftness,  which, 
according  to  some,  the  name  of  Achilles  imports. 
The  Tendo  Achillis  is  the  strong  tendon  of  the 
heel  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  and  which 
extends  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  tibia  from 
the  calf  to  the  heel.  See  Gastrocnemius  exter- 
nus,  and  Gastrocnemius  internus. 

When  this  tendon  is  unfortunately  cut  or 
ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  exertion,  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  which 
it  is  a  continuation,  the  use  of  the  leg  is  imme¬ 
diately  lost ;  and  unless  the  part  be  afterwards 
successfully  united,  the  patient  must  remain  a 
cripple  for  life.  When  the  tendon  has  been  cut, 
the  division  of  the  skin  allows  the  accident  to  be 
seen.  When  the  tendon  has  been  ruptured, 
the  patient  hears  a  sound  like  that  of  the  smack 
of  a  whip,  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence.  In 
whatever  way  the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there 
is  a  sudden  incapacity,  or  at  least  an  extreme 
difficulty,  either  of  standing  or  walking.  Hence 
the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up  again. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  very  palpable 
depression  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon ; 
which  depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is 
bent,  anti  diminished,  or  even  quite  removed, 
when  the  foot  is  extended.  The  patient  can 
spontaneously  bend  his  foot,  none  of  the  flexor 
muscles  being  interested.  The  power  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  foot  may  still  exist,  as  the  peronei 
muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors, 
remain  perfect,  and  may  perform  this  motion. 

1  he  indications  are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
divided  parts  together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until 
they  have  become  firmly  united.  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  is  easily  fulfilled  by  putting  the  foot  in  a 
•stale  of  complete  extension  ;  the  second,  namely, 
that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendon  in  contact, 
is  more  difficult.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  various  plans  devised  to  accomplish 


these  ends.  The  following  is  Desault’s  method  : 

—  After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  brought 
into  contact  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee, 
and  complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he  used  to 
fill  up  the  hollows  on  each  side  of  the  tendon 
with  soft  lint  and  compresses.  The  roller  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  limbs  made  as  much  pressure  on 
these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon,  and  hence 
this  part  could  not  be  depressed  too  much 
against  the  subjacent  parts.  Desault  next  took 
a  compress  about  two  inches  broad,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  placed  under  the  foot  over  the 
back  of  the  leg  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 
He  then  began  to  apply  a  few  circles  of  a  roller 
round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  longitudinal  compress:  after 
covering  the  whole  foot  with  the  roller,  he  used 
to  make  the  bandage  describe  the  figure  of  8, 
passing  it  under  the  foot  and  across  the  place 
where  the  tendon  was  ruptured,  and  the  whole 
was  finished  by  encircling  the  limb  upward  with 
the  roller  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  compress. 

Achillei'on.  A  sort  of  sponge  used  by  the 
ancients  for  making  tents. 

Achille'is.  axthXrns.  A  beautiful  species 
of  barley.  Hippocrates  recommends  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  it  in  ardent  fevers  and  in  jaundice. 

A'chlys.  A xh-vs,  darkness,  cloudiness.  Gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  a  fog  or  mist. 

1.  Hippocrates,  Dc  inorb.  mulierum,  lib.  ii, 
uses  this  word  to  signify  air  condensed  in  the 
womb. 

2.  Galen  applies  it  to  the  loss  of  lustre  in 
the  eye  of  a  sick  person. 

3.  Others  mean  by  this  term  an  ulcer,  or  the 
scar  of  one,  on  the  cornea,  impeding  vision. 

4.  It  signifies  also  any  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Achiote.  Annotto.  See  Bixa  orleana. 

Achmam,  Achmadium  or  Achimadium.  An¬ 
timony. 

A'chne,  Axr7j.  1.  Inspissated  mucus  in  the  eye 

—  Hippocrates :  or  in  the  fauces —  Galen.  2.  Lint. 

A'CLIOLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  x°^rl> 

bile.)  Deficiency  of  bile. 

A'CHOlt.  (or,  oris.  m.  A^o >p,  qu.  axucop  ; 
from  axvv ,  bran.  This  is  the  most  probable 
etymology  but  many  of  the  lexicographers  de¬ 
rive  it  from  a,  priv.  and  xuP0S>  space,  as  occupy¬ 
ing  but  a  small  compass.)  1.  A  species  of 
scald-head,  called  also  Lactumen,  Abas,  Cerion, 
Faviis,  and  Crusta  lactea.  It  is  called  acor,  from 
the  branny  scales  thrown  oil’  it.  It  attacks  the 
hairy  scalp  of  the  head,  for  the  most  part,  of 
young  children,  forming  soft  and  scaly  erup¬ 
tions.  2.  Dr.  Willan,  in  his  description  of 
different  kinds  of  pustules,  defines  the  aehor,  as  a 
pustule  of  intermediate  size  between  the  phly- 
zacium  and  psydracium,  which  contains  a  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  having  the  appearance  and  nearly 
the  consistence  of  strained  honey.  It  appears 
most  frequently  about  the  head,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pustules  of 
this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to  equal  the 
size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria  or  Javi,  being 
succeeded  by  a  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and 
sometimes  cellular,  scab,  like  a  honeycomb. 
The  achor  differs  from  the  lavus  and  tinea  only 
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in  degree.  It  is  called  favus  when  the  perfo¬ 
rations  are  large;  and  tinea  when  they  are  like 
those  which  are  made  by  moths  in  cloth  :  but, 
generally,  by  tinea  is  understood  a  dry  scab  on 
the  hairy  scalp  of  children,  with  thick  scales  and 
an  offensive  smell.  When  this  disorder  affects 
the  face,  it  is  called  Crusta  lactea,  or  milk-scab. 

Achori'stos.  (Inseparable;  from  a,  priv.  and 
Xapifco,  to  separate. )  Applied  by  the  ancients 
to  a  symptom  inseparable  from  any  disease,  as 
pain  in  the  side  from  pleurisy. 

Achourou.  The  Carib  name  of  a  species  of 
myrtle.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy. 

A'CHR  AS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia,  The  sapota  plum  tree. 

Achras  s a pota .  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  oval-fruited  sapota, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  emulsion  in  calculous  complaints.  It 
grows  in  the  West  India  Islands,  particularly 
St.  Domingo,  and  bears  a  fruit  like  an  apple, 
which  has,  when  ripe,  a  luscious  taste,  resembling 
that  of  the  marmalade  of  quinces,  whence  it  is 
called  natural  marmalade.  The  bark  of  this,  and 
the  Achras  mammosa,  is  very  astringent,  and  is 
used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Cortex jamai- 
censis  :  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  febrifuge. 

Achro'mato'psia.  (From  a,  neg.  co¬ 

lour,  and  oi|/js,  vision.)  A  term  which  has 
been  used  to  designate  an  incapacity  of  distin¬ 
guishing  different  colours  from  each  other  ;  but 
the  term  is  a  bad  one,  since  from  its  etymology  is 
would  signify  inability  to  perceive  any  colour  at  all. 

A'cia.  ( From  any,  a  point.)  A  term  used  by 
Celsus,  which  some  believe  to  mean  a  needle ; 
others  the  thread,  and  others  a  particular  kind  of 
suture. 

Aci'cui.ar.  ( Acicularis ;  from  acicula,  a  needle.) 
Needle-shaped  ;  applied  to  leaves  and  to  crystals. 

Acid.  (Acid urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  aias,  a  point,  on 
account  of  its  pungent  taste. )  An  acid  is  usually 
defined  to  be  a  substance  which  has  a  sour  taste, 
reddens  vegetable  blues  and  neutralises  alkalis. 
This  definition,  however,  is  far  from  being  cor¬ 
rect  ;  for,  although  all  the  more  powerful  acids 
possess  the  properties  above  mentioned,  there 
are  many  substances  universally  admitted  to  be 
acids  which  are  deficient  in  some  of  them  ;  thus 
insoluble  acids  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  redden 
litmus  paper;  and  carbonic  acid  affords  a  familiar 
instance  of  an  acid  which  does  not  destroy  the 
characteristic  properties  of  alkalis.  Dr.  Turner 
defines  an  acid  to  be  “  a  compound  which  is  ca- 
capable  of  uniting, in  definite  proportion,  withal- 
kaline  bases,  and  which  when  liquid,  or  in  a  state 
of  solution,  has  either  a  sour  taste  or  reddens 
litmus  paper.”  This  is  probably  as  accurate  and 
comprehensive  a  definition  as  can  be  framed  in 
the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  1  he 
composition  of  the  acids  is  various,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  one  principle  upon  which  their 
common  properties  depend.  1  he  celebrated 
Lavoisier  supposed  that  he  had  found  such  a 
principle  in  oxygen.  At  the  time  he  advanced 
this  opinion,  all  the  acids  whose  composition 
was  known,  contained  this  substance,  and  its 
presence  was  hence  inferred  in  others  whose 


composition  was  unknown.  Oxygen  was  accord¬ 
ingly  regarded  as  the  acidifying  principle  ;  and 
those  bodies  which  were  acidified  by  combining 
with  it,  were  styled  acidifiable  bases  or  radicals  of 
the  acids.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  hasty  gene¬ 
ralisation  was  first  proved  by  Berthollet;  but  Sir 
H.  Davy’s  discoveries  entirely  subverted  the 
doctrine  of  Lavoisier.  The  early  experiments 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Itad  led  him  to  believe  that 
intimately  combined  water  was  the  real  acidify¬ 
ing  principle.  In  I  810,  however,  he  published 
those  views  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
muriatic  acid  which  are  now  almost  universally 
adopted.  He  showed  that  oxymuriatic  acid, 
which  till  then  had  been  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  is,  in 
effect,  a  simple  substance  which  he  denominated 
chlorine  from  its  colour,  and  that  muriatic  acid 
is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  which 
he  therefore  named  hydro-chloric  acid  ;  hence  it 
appeared  that  hydrogen  alone  is  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  acid  properties  to  a  base,  and  this 
has  now  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  more 
recent  researches  on  the  hydriodic,  and  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acids,  whose  constitution  seems  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  analogous  to  that  of  the  hydrochloric, 
and  neither  of  which  contains  any  oxygen.  The 
early  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  water  is  the 
acidifying  principle,  was  revived  in  a  modified 
form  by  Dr.  Murray.  This  chemist  supposed 
that  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  elements  of  water, 
are  the  two  great  acidifying  principles ;  that  their  |i 
joint  agency  is  necessary  to  form  a  very  strong 
acid,  and  that  these  elements  of  water  exist 
separately  in  combination  with  the  acidifiable 
bases  :  lienee  those  acids,  which  are  generally  } 
believed  to  consist  of  bases  acidified  by  oxygen 
or  some  other  substance,  and  a  little  combined 
water,  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Murray  as  ternary 
compounds  of  such  bases  with  oxygen  and  hy-  ( 
drogen.  These  views,  though  ingeniously  ill  us-  1 
trated  and  supported  by  their  author,  have  been  i 
justly  discarded  by  chemists,  both  as  destitute  of 
proof,  and  as  introducing  an  unnecessary  com¬ 
plexity  into  the  theory  of  all  chemical  actions  in 
which  acids  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  sufficiently  established  that  both  j 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  capable  of  eommuni-  I 
eating  acid  properties  to  certain  bases,  the  fact,  I 
that  several  acids  as  the  chloriodic  and  chlorocy-  I 
anic  contain  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  is  con-  || 
elusive  against  either  being  regarded  as  the  acidi-  [1 
J'ying  principle ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  II 
admitted  that  no  substance  with  which  we  are  ll 
as  yet  acquainted  has  any  title  to  this  appella-  ll 
tion.  Acids  have  been  arranged,  according  to 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  from  which  they  11 
are  derived,  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal ;  II 
but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  common  to  II 
the  three  kingdoms.  They  have  also  been 
divided  on  a  chemical  principle,  according  to  the  ll 
simple  or  compound  nature  of  their  bases;  but  II 
the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  scarcely  II 
affords  data  for  forming  such  an  arrangement  in  [I 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  classiti-  ll 
cation  of  acids  by  Dr.  Ure,  though  liable  to 
objections  like  all  others,  gives  a  useful  view  of 
the  general  relations  of  this  class  of  bodies,  as 
well  as  a  pretty  full  enumeration  of  them  :  — 
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Division  1st,  Acids  from  inorganic  nature,  or 
which  are  procurable  without  having  recourse  to 
animal  or  vegetable  products. 

Division  2d,  Acids  elaborated  by  means  of  or¬ 
ganisation. 

The  first  group  is  subdivided  into  three  fami¬ 
lies;  1st,  Oxygen  acids  ;  2d,  Hydrogen  acids  ;  3d, 
Acids  destitute  of  both  these  supposed  acidifiers. 


Family  1st. — Oxygen  Acids. 
Section  1st,  Non-metallic. 


1. 

Boracic. 

12. 

Iodic. 

o. 

Bromic. 

13. 

Iodo-sulphuric. 

3. 

Carbonic. 

14. 

Ilypophosphorous, 

4. 

Chloric. 

15. 

Phosphorous. 

5. 

Perchloric. 

16. 

Phosphatic. 

6. 

Chlorocarbonic. 

17. 

Phosphoric. 

7. 

Iodous. 

18. 

Hyposulphurous. 

8. 

Nitrous. 

19. 

Sulphurous. 

9. 

Hyponitrie. 

20. 

Hyposulphuric. 

10. 

Nitric. 

21. 

Sulphuric. 

11. 

Hyponitrous. 

22. 

Cyanic. 

Section  2d,  Oxygen  Acids  —  Metallic. 

1. 

Arsenic. 

8. 

Manganesous. 

2. 

Arsenious. 

9. 

Molybdic. 

3. 

Antimonious. 

10. 

Molybdous. 

4. 

Antimonic. 

11. 

Selenic. 

5. 

Chromic. 

12. 

Selenious. 

6. 

Columbic. 

13. 

Titanic. 

7. 

Manganesic. 

14. 

Tungstic. 

Family  2d. — Hydrogen  Acids. 

1.  Fluoric.  6.  Ilydrobromic. 

2.  Hydriodic.  7.  Hydroselenic. 

3.  Hydrochloric,  or  8.  Hydrocyanic. 

Muriatic.  9.  Hydrosulphurous. 

4.  Ferrocyanic.  10.  Ilydrotellurous. 

5.  Fluotitanic.  11.  Sulphocyanic. 


1. 

2. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
2G. 


Family  3d. — Acids  without  oxygen  or 
hydrogen. 

Chloriodic.  3.  Fluoboric. 

Chlorocyanic.  4.  Fluosilicic. 

Division  2d.  —  Acids  of  organic  origin. 


Abietic. 

27. 

Hydroxanthic. 

A  ceric. 

28. 

Indigoic. 

Acetic. 

29. 

Igasuric. 

Aloetie  ? 

30. 

Kinic. 

Amniotic. 

31. 

Laccic 

Amylic. 

32. 

Lactic. 

Benzoic. 

33. 

Lampic. 

Boletic. 

34. 

Lithic  or  Uric. 

Bombic. 

35. 

Malic. 

Butyric. 

36. 

Meconic. 

Camphoric. 

37. 

Menispermic  ? 

Capric,  Capi 

roic.  38. 

Margaric. 

Carbazotic. 

39. 

Melassic. 

Caseic. 

40. 

Mellitic. 

Cevadic. 

4  1. 

Moroxylic. 

Cholesteric. 

42. 

Mucic  ? 

Citric. 

43. 

Nanceic  ? 

Croconic. 

44. 

Nitro  leucic. 

Delphinic. 

45. 

Nitro-saccharic 

Lllagic  ? 

46. 

Oleic. 

Formic. 

47. 

Oxalic. 

Fultninic. 

48. 

Pectic. 

Fungic, 

49. 

Phocenic. 

Gallic. 

50. 

Pinic. 

Glancic. 

51. 

Purpuric. 

Hircic. 

52. 

Pyrocitric. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 
GO. 


Pyrolithic. 

Pyromalic. 

Pyrotartaric. 

ltosacic. 

Saclactic. 

Sebacic. 

Silvic. 

Solanic. 


Gl.  Stearic. 

G2.  Suberic. 

G3.  Succinic. 

64.  Sulpho- 

naphthalic. 

65.  Sulphovinic. 

6G.  Tartaric. 

67.  Vegeto-sulphuric. 


The  claim  of  several  of  the  substances  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  last  division  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  acids  is  by  no  means  established. 

In  the  year  1818,  M.  Thenard  published  the 
results  of  some  experiments,  in  which  various 
acids  were  apparently  oxigenised,  but  in  which 
they  were  in  reality  merely  combined  with  deu- 
toxidc  of  hydrogen  or  oxigenised  water.  The 
same  eminent  chemist  has  since  extended  these 
interesting  experiments,  which,  however,  are  of 
too  complex  a  nature  to  be  here  detailed.  The 
general  principle  on  which  they  were  conducted 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Hydrogen. 

Acid  Aerial.  See  Carbonic  Acid. 

Acid  Animal.  Those  acids  which  exist  in 
animal  bodies,  or  can  be  obtained  from  them  by 
chemical  processes,  have  been  called  animal 
acids ;  but  several  of  these  are  common  to  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  following  are 
peculiar  to  the  animal  kingdom  : 


Allantoic. 

Ambreic. 

Butyric. 

Capric. 

Caproic. 

Caseic. 


Hircic. 

Lactic. 

Margaric. 

Oleic. 

Purpuric. 

Rosacic. 


Cetic. 

Cholosteric. 

Delphinic. 

Formic. 


Sebacic. 

Stearic. 

Uric. 


Acid  Antimonic.  See  Antimony. 

Acid  Antinionious.  See  Antimony. 

Acid  of  Ants.  See  Formic  acid. 

Acid  of  Apples.  See  Malic  acid. 

Acid  Bath.  See  Balneum. 

Acid  Dulcified.  See  Dulcificatio. 

Acid  Factitious.  Those  acids  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  result  only  from  artificial  processes, 
were  formerly  so  called  as  opposed  to  native 
acids  which  exist  in  nature  ready  formed. 

Acid  Imperfect.  Some  bases  unite  with  oxy¬ 
gen  in  different  proportions,  and  form  acids  va¬ 
rying  accordingly  in  their  properties;  thus  sul¬ 
phur,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen,  forms 
sulphurous  acid,  and  with  a  larger  proportion, 
sulphuric  acid  :  acids  so  constituted  have  been 
named  imperfect  when  they  contain  the  smaller 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  perfect  when  fully 
saturated  with  it.  The  names  of  the  imperfect 
acids  terminate  in  ous,  Latinised  by  osum,  as 
phosphorous  acid,  acidum  phosphorosum ;  those  of 
the  perfect  acids  in  ic,  Latinised  by  icum ,  as 
phosphoric  acid,  acidum  phosphoricum. 

Acid  of  Lemons.  See  Citric  acid. 

Acid  Marine.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  Marine  Aerated.  See  Chlorine. 

Acid  Marine  Dephlofisticated.  See  Chlorine. 

Acid  of  Milk.  See  Lact  ic  acid. 

Acid  Mineral.  Several  ot  the  more  import¬ 
ant  acids,  as  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric, 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  mineral  kingdom  ; 
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and  a  few  acids,  as  the  chromic,  tungstic,  mo- 
lybdic,  &c.,  are  peculiar  to  it.  In  medical  lan¬ 
guage  the  term  mineral  adds  is  generally  applied 
to  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric. 

Acid  Native.  Acids  were  formerly  so  called 
which  exist  in  nature,  and  can  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  any  artificial  process. 

Acid  Pefrect.  See  Acid  Imperfect. 

Acid  of  tartar.  See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acid  vegetable.  Those  acids  which  are  either 
peculiar  to  vegetable  products,  or  occur  much 
more  abundantly  in  these  than  any  other,  are 
called  vegetable  acids.  The  following  are  re¬ 
ferred  by  chemists  to  this  class. 


Acetic. 

Lactucic. 

Benzoic. 

Malic. 

Boletic. 

Meconic. 

Caincic. 

Mellitic. 

Camphoric. 

Moroxylic. 

Carbazotic. 

Mucic. 

Citric. 

Oxalic. 

Crameric. 

Pectic. 

Croconic. 

Pyrogallic. 

Ellagic. 

Pyromalic. 

Gallic. 

Racemic. 

Igasuric. 

Suberic. 

Indigotic. 

Succinic. 

Kinic. 

Tartaric. 

ACIDIFIABLE.  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  principle. 
Substances  possessing  this  property  are  called 
radicals  and  acidifiable  bases. 

ACIDIFICATION.  The  formation  of 
an  acid  ;  also  the  endowing  of  any  thing  with 
acid  properties. 

ACIDIFYING.  That  which  combines 
with  an  acidifiable  substance,  and  forms  with  it 
an  acid,  is  called  the  acidifying  principle. 

ACT  DIM  ETRY.  The  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  acids.  This  is  effected  by  saturating 
a  given  weight  of  them  with  an  alkaline  base  ; 
the  quantity  requisite  for  the  purpose  is  the 
measure  of  their  power. 

ACIDITY.  A  substance  which  has  the 
characteristic  properties  of  an  acid  is  said  to 
possess  acidity.  See  Acid. 

ACIDULOUS.  Somewhat  acid  :  subacid. 
Applied  to  salts  in  which  the  base  is  combined 
with  such  an  excess  of  acid,  that  they  manifestly 
exhibit  acid  properties,  as  the  supertartrate  and 
the  supersulphate  of  potassa  ;  and  also  to 
mineral  waters,  which  contain  so  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  to  render  them 
slightly  acid  to  the  taste.  See  Mineral  Waters, 

Acidum  abietis.  An  acid  liquor  yielded, 
along  with  the  essential  oil,  by  distillation  of  the 
fresh  branches  or  fruit  of  the  Finns  sylvestris  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  not  now  in  use. 

Acidum  aceticum.  See  Acctum. 

Acidum  aceticum  concentiiatum.  The 
strong  acetic  acid.  See  Acctum. 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum.  Dilute  acetic 
acid.  This  liquor  is  the  acctum  disliUatum ;  the 
acidum  acetosum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1787,  the  acidum  aceticum  of  that  of  181.7, 
and  the  acidum  aceticum  dilutum  of  the  present. 

Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon.  Distil  the  acetic 
acid  in  a  sand-bath,  from  a  glass  retort  into  a 
receiver  also  of  glass,  and  kept  cold  ;  throw 


away  the  first  pint,  and  keep  for  use  the  six 
succeeding  pints,  which  are  distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be  kept 
moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should  not  be 
urged  too  far,  otherwise  the  distilled  acid  will 
have  an  empyreumatic  smell  and  taste,  which 
it  ought  not  to  possess.  If  the  acid  be  prepared 
correctly,  it  will  be  colourless,  and  of  a  grateful, 
pungent,  peculiar  acid  taste.  One  fluid  ounce 
ought  to  dissolve  at  least  ten  grains  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  white  marble. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  not  always  prepared  in 
glass  vessels,  but  generally  in  a  copper  alembic, 
to  which  a  worm  of  pewter  is  attached  as  a  re¬ 
frigerator  ;  hence  the  impurities  sometimes 
found  in  this  acid.  An  earthenware  condensing 
pipe  is  preferable,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  sufficiently  cool,  in  consequence  of 
its  bad  conducting  power  in  regard  to  heat:  it 
might  be  made  of  silver,  very  thin,  and  would 
then  be  liable  to  no  objection,  as  that  metal  is 
not  acted  on  by  acetic  acid  of  any  strength.  A 
considerable  improvement  in  the  distillation  of 
vinegar  consists  in  using  the  heat  of  high-pres¬ 
sure  steam  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  that  of  an 
ordinary  open  fire.  The  risk  of  empyreuma,  is 
thus  prevented,  and  a  larger  portion  may  usually 
be  distilled  off  before  any  foreign  flavour  is  per¬ 
ceptible. 

The  usual  specific  gravity  of  distilled  vinegar 
is  from  1007  to  1009  :  in  the  latter  case  1000 
grains  require  145  grains  of  crystallised  carbo-  I 
nate  of  soda  for  their  saturation.  A  dilute  acid 
composed  of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  acidum 
aceticum  fortius  of  the  materia  medica,  and  five  f 
of  water,  is,  in  all  respects,  preferable  to  that 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  especially 
for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this  acid,  I 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new'  London  Pharma-  I 
copceia,  are — acctum  colchici,  acctum  scillee,  cera-  I 
turn  plumbi  acetatis,  liquor  ammonite  acetatis,  [ 
liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilu-  n 
tus,  oxymel,  oxymel  sci/ltr,  potassa;  acetas.  and  the  l! 
cataplasma  sinapis. 

Acidum  acetosum.  See  Acctum, 

Acidum  jethereum.  See  Sulphuric  acid, 

Acidum  ai.uminosum.  The  sulphuric  acid.  | 

Acidum  catholicon.  Sulphuric  acid  was 
formerly  named  acidum  catholicon,  universale,  and 
primigenium,  because  all  other  acids  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  originate  from  it. 

Acidum  citricum.  See  Citric  acid. 

Acidum  muriaticum.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum.  See  Nitric  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum  dilutum.  Take  of  nitric  H 
acid,  a  fluid  ounce;  distilled  water,  nine  fluid  j 
ounces.  Mix  them. 

Acidum  nitrosum.  See  Nitrous  acid. 

Acidum  pingue.  Meyer  erroneously  ima-  > 

!  gined  that  during  the  calcination  of  carbonate  } 

[  of  lime,  a  principle  was  disengaged  from  the  I 
fire,  which  combining  with  the  lime,  rendered  it  I 
caustic;  to  this  supposed  agent  he  gave  the  { 
name  of  acidum  pingue. 

Acidum  primigenium.  Sec  Acidum  catholicon.  i 

Acidum  sous.  The  C/yssus  antimunii  of  II 
Paracelsus.  Sec  C/yssus. 

Acidum  suecicum.  Swedish  acid.  The  i 
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fluoric  aciil  has  been  so  named  because  it  was 
discovered  by  Scheele,  who  was  a  native  of 
Swedish  Pomerania. 

Acidum  sui.phureum.  See  Sulphurous  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Take  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half ;  distilled 
water,  fourteen  fluid  ounces  and  a  half.  Add 
the  water  gradually  to  the  acid. 

Acidum  tartari.  See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acidum  tartaricum. 

Acidum  vitrioi.icum.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  See  Acidum 
sulph u ric um  dilutum. 

Acidum  universale.  See  Acidum  catholicon. 

A'CIES.  Iron  or  steel. 

ACIN ACIFORMIS.  (From  acinaces,  a 
scimitar  or  sabre,  and  forma,  shape.)  Acinaci- 
form  ;  shaped  like  a  sabre  :  applied  to  leaves, 
as  those  of  the  Mysembryanthemum  acinaciforme. 

ACINE'SIA.  (a,  re.  f:  aiavr/aia,  from  a,  priv. 
and  Kivyois,  motion.)  1.  Loss  of  motion  in  the 
whole  body,  or  a  part.  2.  The  interval  of  rest 
between  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart. 
Galen. 

Aciniformis.  Acinosus.  (From  acinus,  a 
grape.)  Aciniform.  Acinose.  A  name  given 
by  the  ancient  anatomists  to  the  uvea  or  poste¬ 
rior  lamina  of  the  iris,  from  its  colour,  and  to 
the  choroid  coat,  from  its  form. 

A'cinus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  acinus,  a  grape.) 
1.  The  minute  glandular  corpuscles  in  which 
the  different  secretions  take  place,  as  in  the  skin, 
liver,  &c.,  are  called  acini :  they  consist,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ruysh,  of  the  extremities  of  arteries 
united  into  a  globular  shape  by  cellular  sub¬ 
stance.  See  Gland. 

2.  Glands  which  are  in  the  form  of  clusters, 
as  the  pancreas,  are  sometimes  called  acini 
glandulosi.  3.  The  term  acinus  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  small  fleshy  granulation.  4.  In 
Botany,  the  small  berries  which  compose  the 
fruit  of  the  mulberry,  blackberry,  &c.,  are  called 
acini. 

Acini  biliosi.  See  Liver. 

A'cinus.  (A/cieos.  )  i.  A  species  of  thyme 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  2.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didynamia,  and 
order  Gymnospermia.  The  Acinus  vulgaris  is 
common  in  France  on  chalky  hills,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  employed  as  a  remedy  in  menorrhagia 
and  diarrhoea. 

Acipe'nser.  A  genus  of  fish  of  the  order 
Chondropterygii.  The  sturgeon.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  fish,  which  abound  chiefly 
in  the  rivers  of  Russia  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
All  the  species  afford  isinglass,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  sound  or  air  bladder  of  the  fish  ; 
that  which  is  made  from  the  beluga,  or  great 
sturgeon  (Acipenser  huso),  is  considered  the 
best.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

I  he  sturgeon  varies  in  length  from  5  to  24  feet, 
and  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  500  pounds, 
ihe  flesh  of  the  sturgeon  is  esteemed  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  somewhat  resembles  veal  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  particularly  digestible.  The  sterlet  or 
small  sturgeon,  rl.  Buthenus,  is  most  used  for 
the  table.  The  roe  of  the  sturgeon  salted,  and 
otherwise  prepared,  constitutes  caviare. 
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Acma'sticos.  (aicpasTiicos ;  from  auyafu, 
to  be  or  continue  vigorous.)  A  term  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  fever  which  preserves  an 
equal  intensity  throughout  its  course  ;  the  term 
is  synonymous  with  oporovos.  According  to 
Galen,  (De  Differ.,  Febr.  1.  ii.,  c.  2)  continued 
fevers,  [iropcroi  avvoxoi)  are  called  ogoravoi, 
or  aicpaarucoi,  when  they  are  uniform  in  their 
course;  ciranpamiKoi,  when  their  symptoms 
gradually  increase;  and  TrapaicpacmKoi,  when 
they  gradually  diminish. 

A'cme.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  anyy,  vigour,  matu¬ 
rity.)  The  height  or  crisis  of  a  disease.  The 
Greek  physicians  divided  diseases  into  four 
stages  :  1.  Apxv,  the  beginning.  2.  Ava- 
faais,  the  increase.  3.  Aicpy,  the  height  or 
maturity.  4.  Uapaicpy,  the  decline. 

Acmf/li.a.  See  Spillanthus  acmella. 

A'cnf,.  (Ake?j.  Acna,  cc.  f. )  A  term 
used  by  Aetius.  (Tetrab.  ii.  serm.  iv.  c.  13.) 
synonymously  with  ioeAos,  varus,  a  pimple  on 
the  face.  Gorraus  derives  this  word  from  a, 
priv.,  and  uvaa,  to  scratch,  because  the  pim¬ 
ples  do  not  itch.  Foesius  doubts  whether  it  be 
not  a  corrupt  reading  for  anyy,  which  Cassius 
makes  synonymous  with  ionthus  and  varus,  and 
alleges  to  be  so  called  because  it  occurs  in  per¬ 
sons  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  Willan’s  Nosology 
of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  the  name  Acne  is  applied 
to  a  genus  of  the  order  Tubercula.  Acne  is 
defined  by  Bateman  as  “  an  eruption  of  distinct, 
hard,  inflamed  tubercles,  which  are  sometimes 
permanent  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  sometimes  suppurate  very  slowly  and  par¬ 
tially.”  There  are  four  varieties  of  Acne  ;  A. 
simplex,  A.  punctata,  A.  indurata,  and  A.  ro¬ 
sacea.  This  disease  usually  appears  on  the 
face,  especially  on  the  forehead  and  chin,  and 
sometimes  also  on  the  neck,  shoulders  and 
breast ;  it  seldom  descends  to  the  low’er  part  of 
the  trunk,  or  to  the  extremities.  In  its  original 
form  it  consists  essentially  in  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  passage  of  the  sebaceous  matter  from 
the  follicles  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  that  substance  accumulates, 
hardens,  and  distends  the  follicles  which  contain 
it,  and  ultimately  causes  inflammation  and  small 
abscesses.  It  is  very  frequent  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life,  and 
sometimes  long  after  It  is  common  to  both 
sexes,  but  the  most  severe  forms  of  it  are  seen  in 
young  men.  It  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any 
constitutional  disorder,  and  seems  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  be  entirely  a  local  affection.  The 
eruption  occasionally  recedes  for  a  time,  but 
recurs  after  a  short  interval,  and  is  especially 
observed  to  re-appear  when  the  cutaneous  circu¬ 
lation  has  been  unusually  excited,  as  by  great 
heat,  violent  exercise,  or  too  free  a  use  of  wine. 
The  three  first  species  of  acne  require  nearly  si¬ 
milar  treatment  —  cooling  laxatives,  and  some¬ 
times  light  tonics,  with  stimulant  washes  to  the 
affected  parts.  In  A.  punctata,  it  is  often  ne¬ 
cessary  to  press  out  the  contents  of  the  little 
pustules,  and  in  A.  indurata,  poultices  are  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  indolent  tubercles  to  sup¬ 
puration. 

A.  rosacea  is  a  distressing  affection  from  the 
deformity  it  occasions,  and  from  its  leading  to  a 
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suspicion  of  intemperance,  which  is  frequently 
without  foundation,  although  in  many  cases  the 
disease  is  occasioned  by  hard  drinking.  It 
chiefly  attacks  the  nose  and  cheeks,  which  are 
studded  with  suppurating  tubercles,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin  being  inflamed,  and  of  a  shining 
redness.  The  nose  sometimes  becomes  mon¬ 
strously  enlarged  and  disfigured,  and  the  tuber¬ 
cles  not  unfrequently  ulcerate.  The  disposition 
to  this  affection  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
hereditary.  The  treatment  should  consist  in  a 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  should  be 
temperate  and  unstimulating;  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels;  and  saturnine  lotions  to 
the  inflamed  parts. 

Acne'stis.  (A/tfTjttTts.  From  a,  priv.  and 
Kvau,  to  scratch.)  That  portion  of  the  spine  of 
the  back  which  reaches  from  the  metaphrenon, 
or  part  betwixt  the  shoulder-blades,  to  the  loins. 
This  part  seems  to  have  been  originally  called 
so  in  quadrupeds  only,  because  they  cannot 
reach  it  to  scratch. 

ACCE'LIUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ftoiAia, 
the  belly.)  Without  belly :  applied  to  those 
who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had 
no  belly.  —  Galen. 

ACO'LOGY.  ( Acologia,  a>.  f.  ;  from  aicos,  a 
remedy,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  remedies.  The  application  of  the  term  has 
usually  been  restricted,  but  without  reason,  to 
surgical  remedies. 

A co niat.  See  Homallum. 

ACO'NDYLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
KorSv\oi,  a  joint. )  Without  a  joint :  formerly 
applied  to  the  stalks  of  plants  which  are  without 
a  joint. 

Aco'nion.  (From  a.Kovt\,  a  grinding  stone. ) 
A  form  of  medicine  for  the  eyes,  used  by  the 
ancient  physicians,  consisting  of  powders  finely 
levigated. 

A 'con  it  e.  See  Aconitum  napcllus. 

AconitPna.  Aconilia,  Aconita.  A  narcotic 
principle  first  detected  in  the  Aconitum  na- 
pellus  by  M.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  by  M.  Brandes,  in  the  A.  neomonta- 
num,  M.  Hesse  has  recently  obtained  it  by 
adding  hydrated  magnesia  to  a  decoction  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  A.  napcllus,  washing  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  thus  formed  with  water,  drying  it,  and 
then  treating  it  with  boiling  alkohol,  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  aconitine  and  deposits  it  on  cooling. 

Aconitine  thus  obtained  is  uncrystallisable ; 
white  and  granular,  or  in  a  colourless  transpa¬ 
rent  mass,  having  a  glassy  lustre  ;  it  is  alkaline, 
inodorous,  very  fusible,  little  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  alkohol  and  ether  ;  it  combines 
with  acids,  forming  uncrystallisable  salts  :  it  has 
a  bitter  acrid  taste,  which  is,  however,  foreign  to 
the  aconitine  itself,  and  may  be  removed  by 
combining  it  with  acids  and  decomposing  the 
salts  several  times  in  succession.  Thus  purified 
it  is  highly  poisonous,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  grain 
being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  small  bird 
instantaneously.  Two  other  processes  for  ob¬ 
taining  aconitine  have  been  since  published  bv 
Dr.  Turnbull,  who  lias  warmly  recommended 
its  external  use  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  neu¬ 
ralgic,  gouty,  and  rheumatic  cases. 

Aconi'tum.  (a in,  i.  n.  hnovnov ;  from  A/coinj, 


a  place  near  Heraclea,  in  Bithynia,  where  it 
grew  abundantly.)  Aconite.  Monkshood. 
Wolfsbane.  There  are  several  species,  which 
have  all  a  similar  poisonous  aciion  on  the  animal 
economy,  but  some  are  stronger  than  others. 

Aconitum  napf/  ulus.  The  species  which 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  one  used 
by  Stoerk  ;  it  appears  however  that  Stoerk’s 
plant,  which  De  Candolle  called  A.  Stoerkianum 
in  honour  of  him,  was  a  variety  of  the  A.  pani- 
culatum  :  the  distinction  is  not  very  important 
as  the  plants  agree  in  their  properties.  The  Aco- 
nitum  napellus foliorum  laciniis  linearibus  supeme 
latioribus,  linca  exaratis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  and  grows  wild  in  the  alpine 
forests  of  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  perennial  plant.  Every 
part  is  strongly  poisonous,  and  the  root  is  par¬ 
ticularly  acrid.  When  first  chewed,  it  imparts  a 
slight  sensation  of  acrimony;  but  afterwards 
produces  a  numbness  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue, 
and  a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate, 
and  fauces,  followed  by  a  general  tremor  and 
feeling  of  chillness.  The  juice,  applied  to  a 
wound,  seems  to  affect  the  whole  nervous 
system.  Even  by  keeping  it  long  in  the  hand, 
or  on  the  bosom,  unpleasant  sypnitoms  are  said 
to  have  been  produced.  In  a  poisonous  dose 
the  aconite  induces  convulsions,  giddiness, 
insanity,  violent  purging,  and  vomiting,  fainting, 
cold  sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr.  Stoerk  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  the  wolfs¬ 
bane  internally  as  a  medicine ;  and  since  his 
experiments  were  published,  in  1762,  it  has 
been  generally  and  successfully  employed  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  as  a  remedy  for 
chronic  rheumatism ;  many  cases  are  related 
where  this  disease,  though  of  several  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  and  having  withstood  the  use  of  other  pow¬ 
erful  medicines,  as  mercury,  opium,  antimony, 
hemlock,  &c.,  was  in  a  short  time  entirely 
cured  by  the  aconite.  Instances  are  also  given 
of  its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrofulous  swel¬ 
lings,  venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  intermittent 
fevers,  paralysis,  ulcers,  and  scirrhus.  Aconite 
is  narcotic,  diaphoretic,  and  sometimes,  diuretic. 
Its  active  principle  has  been  lately  found  to 
reside  in  a  peculiar  substance  which  has  been 
named  aconitine.  The  leaves  only  are  generally 
used  in  medicine.  The  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain, 
gradually  increased  to  six  or  eight  grains  ;  the 
officinal  extract  prepared  from  the  leaves  may  be 
administered  in  similar  doses  ;  and  a  tincture 
made  by  macerating  the  dried  leaves  in  six 
times  their  weight  of  spirit  of  wine  has  been 
used  in  the  dose  of  forty  drops.  All  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  medicine  lose  their  efficacy  if 
long  kept. 

Aconitum  neomonta'num.  This  species  is 
recommended  by  the  Dublin  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  plant 
used  by  Stoerk.  It  differs  but  little  from  the 
A.  Napellus. 

A 'cons.  (  From  a,  priv.  and  kottos,  weariness) 
A  stone  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Oil  in  which 
this  stone  had  been  boiled  was  used  as  an  un¬ 
guent  against  weariness. 

A/coros.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  Pliny, 
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•supposed  to  l>c  the  buck-bean,  or  Menyanthes 
trifoliala  of  Linna-us. 

‘  A'copum.  (Akottov  ;  from  a,  priv.  and  kottos , 
•weariness.)  A  remedy  against  weariness. 
Various  medicines  used  to  recruit  the  system 
after  extreme  fatigue  were  called  acopa  phar- 
maca.  They  consisted  of  ointments  and  plasters, 
and  also  of  internal  medicines. 

A'COU.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  aceo,  to  be 
•  sour.)  Acidity  and  acrimony.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  express  that  sourness  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  which  arises  from  indigestion  and  pro¬ 
duces  acid  eructations. 

ACO'RIA.  (a,  re.  f.;  from  o,  priv.  and  uopeco,. 
to  satiate.)  Canine  apetite.  Inordinate  desire 
i  for  food  or  drink. 

ACORI'TES.  (From  aKopov,  the  acorus.) 
Acorites  vinum.  A  wine  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides,  made  with  acorus,  liquorice,  &c. 

Acortinus.  The  Lupin.  See  Lupinus. 

A'CORUS.  (us,  i.  m.  A uopov;  from  uopy, 
the  pupil,  because  it  was  esteemed  good  for 
disorders  of  the  eyes. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system.  Class,  Hex- 
andria ;  Order,  Higynia. 

Acorus  adulterinus.  See  Iris. 

Acorus  asiaticus.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

Acorus  calamus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sweet-flag,  or  acorus  ;  which  is  also  called, 
Calamus  aromaticus,  Acorus  verus,  Acorus  asia¬ 
ticus,  Diringa,  Typha  aromatica,  and  Clava 
rugosa.  Acorus  calamus  —  scapi  mucrone  lon- 
gissivio foliaceo,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  marshes  and  rivulets  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  root  has 
a  moderately  strong  aromatic  smell  and  a  warm 
pungent  bitterish  taste.  The  aromatic  principle 
resides  in  an  essential  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  bitter 
part,  is  extracted  by  infusion  in  boiling  water. 
The  Asiatic  and  European  roots  differ  slightly 
in  appearance  but  agree  in  their  properties.  The 
root  of  the  acorus  has  been  employed  in  medicine 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  alleged  to 
have  been  successful  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers,  even  where  the  cinchona  had  failed,  and  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  that 
medicine.  It  is  advantageously  combined  with 
bitters  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  root  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm  :  of  the  infusion  made  with  j\  j  of  the 
bruised  root  to  Jxij  of  boiling  water  a  cupful 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Acorus  palustris.  See  Iris  palustris. 

Acorus  verus.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

Acorus  vulgaris.  See  Iris  palustris. 

A 'cos.  (A/cos  ;  from  aueopai,  to  cure.)  A  me¬ 
dic  or  remedy. 

Aco'smia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg.  and  icuayos, 
order,  ornament.)  1.  Irregularity  in  the  cri¬ 
tical  days  of  fever,  as  opposed  to  Koayos  regu¬ 
larity  in  those  days.  Galen.  2.  Baldness;  be¬ 
cause  bald  persons  are  deprived  of  the  ornament 
of  their  hair.  .Julius  Pollux. 

Acotvle'jiok.  (From  a,  priv.  and  KoroXySoiv, 
a  cotyledon.)  Without  a  cotyledon  :  applied 
in  botany  to  a  plant  whose  seed  is  not  furnished 
with  cotyledons  or  lobes.  In  the  natural  sys¬ 
tem  of  Jussieu  the  Acotyledones  form  a  class 
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which  corresponds  with  the  Cryptogamia  of 
Linnams. 

Acou'meter  or  acumeter.  (From  aicouio, 
to  hear,  and  per pov,  a  measure.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Itard  for  estimating  the  extent 
of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Acou'sma.  ( aKovaya ,  that  which  is  heard.) 
A  depravation  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  in  which 
imaginary  sounds  are  heard. 

Acous'tic.  (From  ukouco,  to  hear.)  1.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ear,  or  to  sound.  2.  An  acoustic 
medicine  is  one  used  in  disorders  of  the  sense 
of  hearing. 

Acoustic  duct.  See  Meatus  auditorius. 

Acoustic  nerve.  See  Portio  mollis. 

Acoustico-malleus.  A  muscle  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  ear,  described  by  the  older  anatomists  as 
the  third,  or  external  muscle  of  the  malleus  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  modern  anatomists  do 
not  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such  muscle. 

Acou/sticus  or  Acu'sticus.  See  Acoustic. 

Acquired  diseases.  Diseases  which  are  not 
hereditary  nor  congenital,  but  dependent  on 
some  adventitious  cause  operating  after  birth. 

Acrai.  A  kind  of  satyriasis  or  nymphoma¬ 
nia.  Avicenna. 

Acrai'palos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  KpaLiraXy, 
an  excess  in  eating  or  drinking.)  Remedial  of 
the  effects  of  a  debauch. 

Acra'i.ea.  (From  aupos,  extreme.)  The 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  legs,  arms, 
nose,  ears,  &c. 

Acra'nia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  upaviov,  the 
cranium.)  Absence  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  cranium. 

Acra'sia.  (From,  a,  priv.  and  Kpacns,  tem¬ 
perament.)  Excess  in  food  or  drink  ;  intem¬ 
perance  of  any  kind.  Hippocrates. 

Acratei'a.  (From  a,  priv.  and  icparos, 
strength.)  Debility;  impotence. 

Acratomeli.  (From  auparov,  pure  wine, 
and  yeXi,  honey.)  Wine  mixed  with  honey. 

A'CItATOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  uepar- 
vvyi,  to  mix.)  Unmixed.  A  term  often  used 
by  Hippocrates,  and  applied  to  the  secretions 
and  excretions. 

A'CRE,  (Aicpy,  the  top.)  The  extremity 
of  the  nose  or  any  other  part. 

A'CREA.  The  same  as  acralea. 

Acrimony.  ( acrimonia ,  from  acris,  acrid.) 
Many  diseases  were  referred  by  the  humoral 
pathologists  to  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The 
term  is  still  partially  used  in  medicine. 

A'cris.  Acrid.  Acrid  substances  are  those 
which  excite,  in  the  organs  of  taste,  a  sensation 
of  pungency  and  heat,  and,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  irritate  and  inflame  it. 

A'cris.  ( atepis ,  the  summit  of  anything.) 

The  prominence  of  a  bone.  Hippocrates. 

Acri'sia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  icpiuio,  to  judge.) 
A  state  of  disease  in  which  no  judgment  can  be 
formed,  or  one  in  which  the  prognosis  is  unfa¬ 
vourable. 

A'critos.  Acritical.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
icpLvcv,  to  judge.)  Applied  to  a  disease  without  a 
regular  crisis,  or  to  a  symptom  not  indicative  of 
a  crisis. 

Acrivi'ola.  See  Tropatolum  majus. 

Acroby'stia.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and 
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@ou>,  to  cover.  The  prepuce,  according  to  most 
writers  ;  but  Kraus  thinks  it  means  the  operation 
of  circumcision. 

Acrocheire'sis.  A  kind  of  wrestling,  in 
which  the  hands  of  the  athlete  were  opposed. 

ACROCHEI'RIS.  (From  aKpos,  ex¬ 
treme,  and  xe‘P<  a  hand.  Gorrams  says,  it  sig¬ 
nifies  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers ;  xelP  signifying  the  arm,  from  the  sca¬ 
pula  to  the  fingers’  ends. 

ACROCHO'R  DON.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
aicpos,  extreme,  and  x°P^V^  a  string.  A  small 
hard  tumour,  or  wart,  placed  on  a  narrow  base, 
or  hanging  by  a  pedicle. 

Acrocuor'xsmus.  (  From  aKpos,  extreme,  and 
X°p*v co,  to  dance.)  A  species  of  dance  practised 
by  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  limbs  were  violently 
agitated. 

Acrole'nion.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and 
oiAeioj,  the  cubit.)  See  Olecranon. 

ACROMA'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  aicpos, 
extreme,  and  paria,  madness.)  Total  or  incura¬ 
ble  madness. 

ACROMIA'LIS.  Acromial;  appertaining 
to  the  acromion. 

ACRO'MIO  N.  ( Acromium ,  i.  n.  ;  from 
aKpos,  extreme,  and  capos,  the  shoulder.  A  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  See 
Scapula. 

ACRO'MPH  ALON.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  A Kpog- 
cpaAov ;  from  aicpos,  extreme,  and  opcpaAos,  the 
navel.)  The  centre  of  the  navel  to  which  the 
umbilical  cord  is  attached  in  the  foetus. 

Acron.  Aicpav.  The  extreme  part  of  a  limb. 

Acro'nia.  (AKpinvia,  from  an  poor,  an  extre¬ 
mity.)  The  amputation  of  any  extreme  part,  as 
of  a  finger  or  toe. 

Acro'pathus.  (AKpoicados  ;  from  aKpos,  ex¬ 
treme,  and  naOos,  a  disease.)  A  term  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  an  organ  diseased  in  its  ex¬ 
treme  part ;  or  to  a  disease  situated  on  the  sur¬ 
face  or  extremities  of  the  body  ;  thus  aKponados 
CTopuxos,  the  os  uteri  diseased  at  its  external 
part ;  aicpoicadoi  KapKivoi,  cancers  situated  super¬ 
ficially,  or  on  prominent  parts,  as  opposed  to 
those  which  are  hidden  or  deep-seated  (icpuirToi, 
vico€puxcoi). 

AcroThyton.  (From  aKpos,  excellent,  and 
fpuTou,  a  plant.)  The  coltsfoot.  S ce  Tussilago 
farfara. 

Acropo'stiiia  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  aicpos,  extreme, 
and  icocrdr j,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce  ;  that  part  which  is  removed  in  circum¬ 
cision. 

Acroi-si'lon.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and 
ipiAos,  naked.)  The  extremity  of  the  glans 
penis. 

AVrospire.  (Acrospira ;  from  aicpos,  ex¬ 
treme,  and  aiccipa,  anything  spiral.)  The  name 
given  by  Grew  to  the  pin  inula  of  barley  deve¬ 
loped  by  germination. 

Acrotk'ria.  (AKpcorypia ;  from  aicpos,  ex¬ 
treme.)  The  extremities  of  the  body. 

Acroteria'smus.  (From  aicpuiTy/uafa,  to 
amputate  an  extremity.)  The  amputation  of  an 
extremity. 

Acrotiiy'mion.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and 
Su/ios,  thyme.)  A  kind  of  wart  described  by 
Celsus  as  hard  and  rough,  with  a  narrow  base 


I  and  a  broad  top,  resembling  the  flower  of 
thyme  ;  it  easily  splits  and  bleeds. 

Acro'ticus.  (From  aKpos,  extreme.)  Af¬ 
fecting  the  external  surface.  Acrotica  is  the 
name  given  by  Dr.  Good  to  the  third  order  of 
his  class  Eccritica. 

Acroti'smus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Kporos,  the 
pulse.  Acrotism,  defect  of  pulse. 

Actas'a.  Acte.  Aicraia.  Axtij.  Greek 
names  of  the  elder  tree.  See  Sambucus. 

Ac/ije'a.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class  Polyandria  ;  Order  Monogynia. 

Acta: a  spicata.  A.  Cliristophoriana.  Flerb 
Christopher.  A  plant  growing  in  mountain 
forests  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  acrid  ; 
the  root  is  strongly  cathartic,  and  the  berries  are 
poisonous. 

Act  a:  a  racemosa.  Cliristophoriana  Ame-  j 
ricana.  Black  snake-root.  Rich-weed.  The  i 
root  of  this  plant  is  astringent,  and  its  decoction  j 
has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  sore  I 
throat. 

A'ctine.  A/ctuo).  The  earth-nut.  See  Bu-  i 

ni u  m  bulbocastan  um. 

Actinobolx'smus.  (From  anrev,  a  ray,  and  t 
fZaAAco,  to  throw  out.)  Iradiatio.  Diradiatio.  A  ) 
term  employed  by  the  ancient  physiologists  to  | 
designate  the  instantaneous  How  of  the  animal  ^ 
spirits  by  which  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are  j 
communicated  to  the  different  organs. 

Action.  (Actio,  onis.  f.  ;  from  ago,  to  act.)  ii 
The  exertion  or  operation  of  an  active  power,  j 
The  actions  or  functions  of  the  animal  body  ) 
were  distinguished  by  the  older  physiologists  i 
into  the  vital,  actiones  vitales,  or  such  as  are  im-  t 
mediately  necessary  to  life,  as  circulation  and  i 
respiration ;  the  animal,  animates,  or  those  in  > 
which  the  mind  is  concerned,  as  sensation  and  i 
voluntary  motion  ;  the  natural,  naturales,  or  I 
those  by  which  the  waste  of  the  body  is  re-  | 
paired,  as  digestion  and  assimilation  ;  the  sexual,  {] 
actiones  sexus,  or  those  proper  to  each  sex,  as  the  } 
secretion  of  semen  in  the  male,  and  conception  (I 
in  the  female  ;  the  particular,  privatce,  or  those  1 1 
which  are  connected  with  some  especial  organ,  jj 
as  the  contraction  of  the  urinary  bladder  ;  j 
general,  publicce,  or  those  which  minister  to  the  }l 
system  at  large,  as  the  function  of  the  stomach.  It 
This  arrangement  is  confused  and  inaccurate  ;  >  i 
for  the  improved  classification  adopted  by  mo-  jl 
dern  physiologists,  see  Function.  Morbid  ac-  I 
tions  are  those  derangements  of  the  ordinary  ||l 
actions  which  constitute  diseases. 

Active.  Adieus.  Acting  with  energy ;  thus  l| 
we  say  an  active  medicine,  an  active  disease,  fl 
The  term  is  applied  to  some  particular  diseases  It 
in  a  manner  not  very  significant,  as  active  lucinor-  (f 
rhage,  active  aneurism. 

Acton.  A  village  four  miles  from  London,  Ip 
which  has  a  well  that  affords  a  purging  water,  iB 
The  water,  which  resembles  that  of  Epsom,  may  lli 
be  drunk  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three  IB 
[lints  in  the  morning;  it  was  formerly  in  esteem  |B 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  affections,  but  the  |B 
spring  is  now  no  longer  resorted  to  by  the  jl 
public. 

Actual.  Adualis.  A  term  applied  to  any-  ||< 
thing  which  acts  immediately  ;  it  is,  however, 
usually  restricted  to  red-hot  iron  or  any  other  I 
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heated  body  employed  as  a  cautery  :  a  red-hot 
iron  so  employed  is  called  the  actual  cautery, 
while  a  caustic,  or  escharotic  substance  is  called 
the  potential  cautery. 

Actuation,  Actuatio.  A  low  latin  word  used 
to  signify  that  change  wrought  by  the  vital 
powers  on  a  medicine,  or  any  thing  taken  into  the 
body,  whereby  it  is  endowed  with  efficacy,  or 
enabled  to  produce  its  effect. 

Acua'le  os.  A  styloid  process. 

Acui'tio.  (From  acuo  to  sharpen.)  Acui- 
tion.  The  sharpening  of  an  acid  liquor  by  the 
addition  of  something  more  acid  ;  or  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  strength  of  a  medicine  by  the 
addition  of  something  which  has  similar  powers 
in  a  greater  degree. 

Aculea'tus.  (From  aculeus,  a  prickle.) 
Aculeate;  prickly.  Applied  to  animals  and 
vegetables,  as  to  the  Echinus  or  sea  urchin,  and 
to  the  stems  or  other  parts  of  plants  which  are 
beset  with  sharp  pointed  bodies,  or  prickles, 
which  separate  with  the  epidermis,  as  in  Rosa 
centifolia.  See  Aculeus. 

ACU'LEUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from acus,  a  needle.) 
A  prickle.  In  botany,  a  sharp  pointed  body 
which  arises  superficially,  and  peels  off  with  the 
bark  or  epidermis  of  any  part  of  a  plant,  is 
called  aculeus,  a  prickle,  as  opposed  to  spina,  a 
thorn,  which  proceeds  from  the  wood. 

ACUMIN  A'TUS.  (From  acumen,  a  point.) 
Acuminate  ;  or  terminated  by  a  point  somewhat 
elongated.  Applied  by  botanists  to  several 
parts  of  plants.  An  acuminate  leaf  is  seen  in 
the  Syringa  vulgaris;  an  acuminate  leaf-stalk, 
in  Saxifraga  stellaris. 

ACUPUNCTURE.  {Acupuncture,  re.  f.  ; 
from  acus,  a  needle,  and punctus,  a  prick.)  An 
operation  which  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
a  needle  into  any  part  of  the  body  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  improperly  termed  acupunc- 
turation.  The  practice  of  acupuncture  has  been 
used  for  many  ages  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
Eastern  countries  ;  but  was  first  made  known  in 
Europe  by  Ten  llhyne,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company’s  service,  in  the  year  1679. 
Itdoes  notappear,  however,  to  have  been  actually 
put  in  effect  by  any  European  practitioner  till 
1810,  when  Dr.  Berlioz,  of  Paris,  made  trial  of 
it  with  so  much  success  that  it  speedily  came 
into  general  use.  The  needles  used  in  the 
East  are  of  the  purest  gold  or  silver,  but  those 
employed  in  Europe  are  generally  made  of  steel : 
they  are  long  and  fine,  and  furnished  with  a 
knob  of  sealing  wax,  or  a  small  handle  of  wood 
or  ivory.  The  needle  is  introduced  with  a 
slight  semi-rotatory  motion,  and  occasions  very 
little  pain  ;  it  is  passed  to  the  depth  of  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  part  where  it  is  applied,  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours  before  it  is  withdrawn.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  many  practitioners,  that  one  needle 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  is 
more  efficacious  than  several  which  are  speedily 
withdrawn.  British  practitioners  confine  this 
operation  to  muscular,  tendinous,  and  aponeu¬ 
rotic  parts  ;  but  the  Orientals  pierce  the  abdomen 
with  needles  for  the  relief  of  colic  and  other 
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affections  ;  and  M.  Brettonneau  declares,  that  he 
has  passed  needles  in  all  directions  through  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach 
of  young  puppies  without  any  bad  effect;  Dr. 
Carraco  also  succeeded  in  resuscitating  drowned 
kittens  by  thrusting  a  needle  into  the  heart, 
and  recommends  a  trial  of  the  practice  on  the 
human  subject,  in  the  worst  cases  of  asphyxia 
—  it  certainly  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  very 
worst. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Berlioz  and 
Sarlandiere  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  acupunc¬ 
ture,  by  conveying  the  electric  and  galvanic 
energies  through  the  needles  directly  to  the 
diseased  parts  :  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  particular  success.  The 
operation  thus  modified  has  been  called  electro¬ 
puncture,  or  galvano-puncture.  Acupuncture 
is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  In 
China  and  Japan  it  is  used  in  abdominal  affec¬ 
tions,  apoplexy,  convulsive  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea,  and  many 
other  cases.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it 
has  been  tried  with  more  or  less  apparent 
success  in  most  diseases  of  which  pain  is  the 
principal  symptom,  —  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
gastrodynia,  pleurodynia,  headach,  toothach, 
&,c.  In  this  country,  acupuncture  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  considered  worthy  of  any  confidence,  except 
in  cases  of  local  pain  quite  unattended  with  in¬ 
flammatory  action  :  that  form  of  chronic  rheum¬ 
atism  in  which  the  nerves  are  chiefly  implicated, 
and  which  may  be  termed  rheumatic  neuralgia,  is 
the  disease  in  which  this  remedy  has  been  found 
most  unequivocally  useful.  The  practice  of 
making  punctures  with  a  needle,  to  afford  exit 
to  the  fluid  effused  in  anarsarca  and  oedema,  is 
as  effectual  as  scarification,  and  much  less  dan¬ 
gerous ;  in  this  case,  the  needle  ought  not  to 
be  deeply  inserted,  the  penetration  of  the  cutis  is 
all  that  is  required. 

A'CUS  .(us,  us.  f.  ;  from  axis,  a  point.)  A 
needle.  Needles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  are 
used  by  surgeons  for  sutures,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  pointed  instrument  used  for  making 
setons,  having  an  eye  at  one  end,  is  called  a 
seton  needle. 

Acus  cannulata.  A  trocar. 

Acus  iNTEiiruNCToniA.  Acus  ophthalmica.  A 
couching  needle. 

Acus  moscha'ta.  The  Geranium  moschatum, 
or  musk  geranium  of  Linnums. 

Acus  pastoris.  See  Scandix  anthriscus. 

Acus  tiu'quetra.  A  trocar. 

Acusto.  An  alchemical  term  for  nitre. 

A  C  U  T  A  N  G  U  L  A'R  l  S.  Acutangulatus. 

Acutangular :  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as 
Caulis  acutangularis. 

ACUTE.  (Acutus ;  from  acuo,  to  sharpen.) 
Sharp.  1.  Used  by  naturalists  to  designate  the 
shape  of  objects  :  thus  an  acute  leaf  is  one  which 
tapers  gradually  to  a  slender,  but  not  a  prickly 
or  thorny  termination,  as  in  Rumex  acutus. 

2.  In  Pathology,  it  is  applied  to  a  disease 
which  is  attended  with  violent  symptoms,  and 
whose  course  is  short  :  it  is  opposed  to  chronic. 

ACUTE N  A'CULUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from 
acus,  a  needle,  and  tenaculum,  a  handle.)  The 
handle  for  a  needle,  to  make  it  penetrate  easily 
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when  stitching  a  wound.  Heister  calls  the 
portaiguille  by  this  name. 

Acy'anoble'psia.  ( From  a,  priv.  Kuaros, 
blue,  and  /3\ eiru>,  to  see. )  A  defect  of  vision 
consisting  in  incapability  of  distinguishing  the 
colour  of  blue 

Acye'sis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kv jjctis  preg¬ 
nancy.  )  Vogel  thus  designates  sterility  in  wo¬ 
men. 

Adaca.  See  Splueranthus  indicus. 

AD/EMCVNIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Satixuv, 
fortune.  )  Hippocrates  and  Galen  use  this  word 
for  uneasiness,  restlessness,  or  anxiety. 

Adal.  The  part  of  plants  on  which  their 
medicinal  virtues  depend.  A  barbarous  term 
used  by  Paracelsus. 

Adali.  Lippia.  A  Malabar  plant  regarded  by 
the  Indians  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
Cobra  di  Capello. 

A'DAMAS.  ( ASapas,  from  a,  neg.  and  Sapacn, 
to  subdue  ;  invincible  —  from  its  extreme  hard¬ 
ness.)  The  Diamond ;  the  most  precious  of 
gems.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature. 
It  is  highly  crystalline  in  its  texture,  its  primary 
form  being  an  octohedron.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  from  3'4,  to  3'6  Its  power  of  refracting 
light  exceeds  that  of  all  other  substances,  except 
red  lead  ore  and  orpiment.  The  diamond  when 
rubbed  shows  positive  electricity,  whether  in 
the  rough  or  polished  state  ;  whereas  other  gems 
afford  negative  electricity  when  rough,  and  po¬ 
sitive  when  polished.  It  consists  of  pure  carbon. 
Diamonds  are  brought  from  India  and  the 
Brazils.  This  gem  was  formerly  held  to  be 
powerful  against  poisons  and  pestilential  dis¬ 
eases,  and  had  many  medicinal  as  w  ell  as  magical 
virtues  ascribed  to  it. 

Ada'mi  moksus  os.  The  thyroid  cartilage. 

Ada'mica  terra.  From  an  oriental  tradition 
that  Adam  was  formed  of  red  earth.  The  name 
Adamica  terra  has  been  applied  to  several  kinds  of 
bole  or  clay,  which  are  of  a  red  colour.  See  Bole. 

Adam’s  apple  See  Pomum  adami. 

Adam’s  needle.  See  Yucca  gloriosa. 

Adami'ta,  or  adami'tum.  A  very  hard  white 
calculus.  Paracelsus.  The  first  term  was 
sometimes  used  for  a  vesical  calculus,  and  the 
second  for  lithiasis  or  the  calculous  diathesis. 

ADANSO'NIA.  (a,  cv.  ;  from  Adanson, 
who  first  described  the  ./Ethiopian  sour  gourd, 
a  species  of  this  genus.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Poh/andria ;  Order,  Monadcl- 
phia.  Monkies’  bread. 

Adansonia  digitata.  This  is  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  yet  discovered.  It.  is  called 
the  Ethiopian  sour  gourd  and  monkeys’  bread, 
Baobab  or  Bahobab.  It  grows  mostly  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Niger  to  the 
kingdom  of  Benin.  The  bark  is  called  lalo  : 
the  negroes  dry  it  in  the  shade,  then  powder  and 
keep  i”  in  little  cotton  bags,  and  put  two  or 
three  pinches  into  their  food.  It  is  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  and  generally  promotes  perspiration.  The 
mucilage  obtained  from  this  bark  is  esteemed  a 
powerful  remedy  against  the  epidemic  fevers  of 
the  country  that  produces  the  tree  ;  so  is  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  dried  leaves.  1  he  fresh  fruit  is  also 
used  in  the  same  cases. 

Ada'rce.  Ada'rces.  (A Sapiens,  generally  de¬ 


rived  from  a,  priv.  and  Sepicto,  to  see.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  found  incrusting  the  reeds  and  grass  in 
the  marshes  on  the  sea  coast  of  Galatia,  and  so 
called  from  its  covering  or  hiding  them.  It  was 
formerly  in  repute  for  cleansing  the  skin  from 
tetters,  freckles,  Sec. 

Adarticula'tio.  The  same  as  Arthrodia. 

ADDEPHA'GIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  aSbyv, 
abundantly,  and  (payee,  to  eat. )  A  voracious 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

ADDER.  See  Vipera  berus. 

ADDIT AME'NTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
addo,  to  add.)  An  additament.  An  addition 
to  any  part,  which  is  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  found.  A  term  formerly  applied  syno¬ 
nymously  with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied 
to  two  portions  of  sutures  of  the  skull.  See 
Lambdoidal  and  Squamous  sutures. 

Additamentum  coli.  See  Appendix  cceci 
vermiformis. 

Adducens  humeri.  See  Pectoralis  major. 

Adducens  oculi.  See  Bcctus  internets  oculi. 

ADDUCENT.  ( Adducens  ;  from  ad,  and 
i  duco,  to  draw.)  Performing  the  action  of  ad¬ 
duction  ;  applied  to  muscles.  See  Adduction. 

ADDUCTION.  Adductio.  The  action  by 
which  a  part  is  drawn  towards  the  axis  of  the 
body,  or  of  a  limb. 

ADDU'CTOll.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to 
draw.)  An  adductor  muscle  is  one  which  per¬ 
forms  the  adduction  of  the  part  into  which  it  is 
inserted. 

Adductor  ad  minimum  dicitum.  See  Ad* 
d u ctor  pollicis  man  us. 

Adductor  auris.  See  Betrahens  aurem. 

Adductor  brevis  femoris.  A  muscle  of 
the  thigh,  which,  with  the  adductor  longus  and 
magnus  femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adductor  fe¬ 
moris.  Adductor  femoris  secundus  of  Douglas; 
Triceps  secundus  of  Winslow.  It  is  situated  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  arising  tendinous 
from  the  os  pubis,  near  the  symphysis,  below 
and  behind  the  adductor  longus  femoris,  and 
is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  inner 
and  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera,  from  a  little 
below  the  trochanter  minor,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  insertion  of  the  adductor  longus  femoris. 
See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  ramus.  See  Adductor 
I  longus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  secundus.  See  Adductor 
j  brevis  femoris. 


j  Adductor  femoris  tertius.  See  Adductor 
j  magn  us  fern  oris. 

Adductor  femoris  quartus.  See  Adductor 
magnus  femoris. 

Adductor  indicis  pedis.  An  external  inter¬ 
osseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises 
i  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two  origins,  from  the 
j  root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
|  fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
|  tatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  os 
cuneiformc  internum.  It  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inw  ards 
from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Adductor  longus  femoris.  A  muscle  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which 
w  ith  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnusfemoris,  forms 
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the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  Adductor  femoris 
primus  of  Douglas;  Triceps  primus  ot  Winslow. 
It  arises  by  a  pretty  strong  roundish  tendon, 
from  the  upper  and  interior  part  ot  the  os  pubis, 
and  ligament  of  its  synchondrosis,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  pectineus,  and  is  inserted  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  linea  aspera.  See  Triceps 
adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  magnus  femoris.  A  muscle 
which,  with  the  adductor  brevis  femoris,  and  the 
adductor  lougus  femons,  forms  the  triceps  ad¬ 
ductor  femoris.  Adductor  femoris  tertius  et  quartus 
of  Douglas;  Triceps  tertius  of  Winslow.  It 
arises  from  the  symphisis  pubis,  and  all  along 
the  flat  edge  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  whence 
it  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera 
throughout  its  whole  length.  See  Triceps  ad¬ 
ductor  femoris. 

Adductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  An  inter¬ 
nal  interrosseous  muscle  of  the  foot.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the  root 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  is  in¬ 
serted,  tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  little  toe  inwards. 

Adductor  oculi.  See  Rectus  interims oculi. 

Adductor  pollicis.  See  Adductor  pollicis 
manus. 

Adductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb.  Adductor  pollicis ;  Adductor  ad 
minimum  digitum.  It  arises,  fleshy,  from  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  middle  finger  ;  from  thence  its  fibres 
are  collected  together.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  thumb 
towards  the  fingers. 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe.  Antithenar  of  Winslow.  It  arises, 
by  a  long  thin  tendon,  from  the  os  calcis,  from 
the  os  cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  exter¬ 
num,  and  from  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  second  toe.  It  is  inserted  into  the  external 
os  sesamoideum,  and  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bring  this 
■  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  prosta'taj.  A  name  given  by 
Santorini  to  a  muscle,  which  he  also  calls  Leva¬ 
tor  prostatcc,  and  which  Winslow  calls  Prosla- 
ticus  superior.  Albinus,  from  its  office,  has 
very  properly  called  it  Compressor  prostates. 

Adductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  external 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises,  ten¬ 
dinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  roots  of  the  me¬ 
tatarsal  bones  of  the  third  and  little  toe.  It  is 
inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  outside  of  the  root 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
j  pull  the  third  toe  outward. 

Adecii.  The  interior  invisible  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  jargon  of  Paracelsus. 

Ade'ctos.  (ASijktos;  from  a.  priv.  and 
5a. o»,  to  bite.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  which 
relieves  the  irritation  caused  by  violent  or  acri¬ 
monious  medicines. 

Adelodagam.  A  bitter  plant  used  in  Mala¬ 
bar  against  catarrh,  asthma,  and  gout. 

Ade  lphea.  (From  o.OQXtpos,  a  relation.)  Cog¬ 
nate.  Applied  by  Hippocrates  to  diseases  which 


have  an  affinity  to  each  other  —  abeXcpta  iraBq- 

jUara. 

A'den.  ASiji/.  1.  A  gland.  See  Gland. 
2.  A  bubo.  See  Bubo. 

ADEN  A'LGI  A.  (From  a8 qv,  a  gland,  and 
a\yos,  pain.)  A  pain  seated  in  a  gland. 

ADENEMPHR A'XIS.  (From  aV,  a 
gland,  and  c prppa£is,  obstruction.)  A  swelling 
of  a  gland  from  the  accumulation  of  humours 
obstructing  its  minute  vessels. 

ADE'NIA.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Adenia  venenata.  This  plant,  a  native  of 
Arabia,  is  a  strong  poison.  Its  antidote  is  said 
to  be  the  Capparis  spinosa. 

Ade'niform.  (Adeniformis ;  from  a5qu,  a 
gland,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Glandiform;  re¬ 
sembling  a  gland. 

Adeni'tis.  ( From  aSijp,  a  gland. )  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  gland. 

ADENO'GRAPHY.  ( Adenographia ,  ce. 
f. ;  from  ahqv,  a  gland,  and  ypatpco,  to  describe.) 
A  description  of  the  glands. 

ADENOPDES  (From  a5qv,  a  gland,  and 
eiSos,  resemblance. )  Adenoid ;  glandiform  ; 
resembling  a  gland. 

ADENO'LOGY.  ( Adenologia ,  ce.  f.  from 
a8 qv,  a  gland,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  glands  ;  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  glands. 

Adenomeninge'a.  (From  a5qv,  a  gland, 
and  pqviy^,  a  membrane.)  Adenomeningeal. 
A  name  given  by  Pinel  to  the  mucous  or  pitui- 
tous  fever,  because  the  follicular  glands  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  principal  seat  of  the  disorder. 

Aiienonco'sis.  (From  aSqv,  a  gland,  and 
oyKuxns,  a  swelling.)  The  swelling  of  a  gland. 

AnENONEURo'sA.  (From  aSqv,  a  gland, 
and  veupov,  a  nerve.)  Pinel  calls  the  plague  fe- 
bris  adenoneurosa,  because  the  disease  is  seated 
principally  in  the  nerves  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  axilla  and  groin. 

Adeno-iuiarynge'us.  (From  aSqv,  a  gland, 
and  (j>o.puyf  the  pharynx.)  This  name  has  been 
given  to  some  muscular  fibres  which  pass  from 
the  constrictor  pharingis  inferior  to  the  thyroid 
gland.  Their  existence  is  not  constant. 

Adenoi'iiaryngi'tis.  (Same  etymon.)  In- 
flammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 

Adenoptha'lmia.  )From  a.5qv,  a  gland,  and 
ocpSuAppos,  the  eye.)  Inflammation  of  the  meibo¬ 
mian  glands. 

Adenosclero'sis.  (From  a5qv,  a  gland,  and 
auAqpou  to  harden.)  A  term  applied  by  Swe- 
diaur  to  a  hard  indolent  swelling  of  a  gland, 
which  is  not  of  a  schirrous  nature. 

ADENO'SUS.  (From  aSijr,  agland.)  Ade- 
nous.  Gland-like. 

Ahenosus  abscessus.  A  hard  abscess,  resem¬ 
bling  a  gland. 

A'DEPS.  (s,  is.  m.  and  f.)  Fat.  A  con¬ 
crete  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
adipose  tissue.  (See  Adipose  Membrane.)  Fat  is 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  and  is  nearly 
tasteless  and  inodorous;  it  differs,  however,  in 
its  physical  properties  in  different  animals,  and 
IJ  2 
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in  tlie  same  animal  at  different  ages  ;  it  is  white  I 
and  insipid  in  young  subjects,  and  has  a  deeper 
colour  and  stronger  taste  in  those  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life.  The  i'at  is  always  solid  in  the 
dead  body  ;  but  Winslow,  Haller,  and  many 
other  writers,  have  represented  it  as  fluid  during 
life  :  this  opinion,  however,  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
proved  by  examining  the  substance  in  question 
during  the  progress  of  surgical  operations,  when 
it  presents  itself  as  a  soft  and  easily  compressible 
solid.  The  chemical  properties  of  this  import¬ 
ant  animal  product  have  been  fully  investigated 
by  M.  Chevreuil  ;  the  following  account  of  his  ! 
discoveries,  originally  published  in  the  Annales 
de  Chimie,  is  abbreviated  from  Dr.  Ure’s  Che-  ( 
mical  Dictionary. 

By  dissolving  fat  in  a  large  quantity  of  alko-  ! 
hoi,  and  observing  the  manner  in  which  its  j 
different  portions  were  acted  upon  by  this  i 
substance,  and  again  separated  from  it,  it  is  I 
concluded  that  fat  is  composed  of  an  oil y  sub¬ 
stance,  which  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tem-  j 
perature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  of  another 
fatty  substance  which  is  much  less  fusible. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  fat  is  not  to  be  regarded  j 
as  a  simple  principle,  but  as  a  combination  of  the 
above  two  principles,  which  may  be  separated 
without  alteration.  One  of  these  substances  j 
melts  at  about  45°,  the  other  at  100°  ;  the  same  j 
quantity  of  alkohol  which  dissolves  3-2  parts  of 
the  oily  substance,  dissolves  1  -8  only  of  the  fatty 
substance  :  the  first  is  separated  from  the  al¬ 
kohol  in  the  form  of  an  oil  ;  the  second  in  that  i 
of  small  silky  needles. 

Each  of  the  constituents  of  natural  fat  was 
then  saponified  by  the  addition  of  potash  ;  and 
an  accurate  description  given  of  the  compounds 
which  were  formed,  and  of  the  proportions  of 
their  constituents.  The  oily  substance  became 
saponified  more  readily  than  the  fatty  substance ; 
the  residual  fluids  in  both  cases  contained  the 
sweet  oily  principle  ;  but  the  quantity  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  soap  formed  of  the  oily  sub¬ 
stance  was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that 
from  the  fatty  substance.  The  latter  soap  was 
found  to  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  pearly  matter  than  the  former,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  7-5  to  2  "9  ;  the  proportion  of  the  fluid 
fat  was  the  reverse,  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
being  found  in  the  soap  formed  from  the  oily 
substance  of  the  fat. 

When  the  principles  which  constitute  fat 
unite  with  potassa,  it  is  probable  that  they  ex¬ 
perience  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  their 
elements.  This  change  developes  at  least  three 
bodies,  margarine,  fluid  fat,  and  the  sweet  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  takes  place 
without  the  absorption  of  any  foreign  substance, 
or  the  disengagement  of  any  of  the  elements 
which  are  separated  from  each  other.  As  this 
change  is  effected  by  the  intervention  of  the 
alkali,  we  may  conclude  that  the  newly  formed 
principles  must  have  a  strong  affinity  for  salifi¬ 
able  bases,  and  will,  in  many  respects,  resemble 
the  acids  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  exhibit  the  leading 
characters  of  acids,  in  reddening  litmus,  in 
decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates  to  unite 
with  their  bases,  and  in  neutralising  the  specific 
properties  of  the  alkalis. 


Having  already  pointed  out  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  properties  of  acids  and  the  principles 
into  which  fat  is  converted  by  means  of  the 
alkalis,  the  next  object  was  to  examine  the 
action  which  other  bases  have  upon  fat,  and  to 
observe  the  effect  of  water,  and  of  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  bases  upon  the  process  of  saponific¬ 
ation.  The  substances  which  the  author  sub¬ 
jected  to  experiment  were  soda,  the  four  alkaline 
earths,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  lead.  After  giving  a  detail  of  the  processes 
which  he  employed  with  these  substances  respect¬ 
ively,  he  draws  the  following  general  conclus¬ 
ions: —  Soda,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  the  protoxide  of  lead,  convert  fat 
into  margarine,  fluid  fat,  the  sweet  principle,  the 
yellow  colouring  principle,  and  the  odorous  prin¬ 
ciple,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  potassa.  I 

Whatever  be  the  base  that  has  been  employed,  I 

the  products  of  saponification  always  exist  in  the  j 
same  relative  proportion.  As  the  above-men-  I 
tioned  bases  form,  with  margarine,  and  the  fluid 
fat,  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  it  I 
follows,  that  the  action  of  this  liquid,  as  a  solv-  i 
ent  of  soap,  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of  j 
saponification.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  oxides 
of  zinc  and  of  lead,  which  are  insoluble  in  I 
water,  and  which  produce  compounds  equally  » 
insoluble,  should  give  the  same  results  with 
potash  and  soda — a  circumstance  which  proves  ii 
that  those  oxides  have  a  strong  alkaline  power.  •: 
Although  the  analogy  of  magnesia  to  the  alka¬ 
lis  is,  in  other  respects,  so  striking,  yet  we  find 
that  it  cannot  convert  fat  into  soap  under  the  j 
same  circumstances  with  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  t| 
lead. 

It  was  found  that  100  parts  of  hog’s  lard  rj 
were  reduced  to  the  completely  saponified  state  cl 
by  16'36  parts  of  potassa. 

The  properties  of  spermaceti  were  next  ex-  l] 
amined  :  it  melts  at  about  112°;  it  is  not  much  ■1 
altered  by  distillation  ;  it  dissolves  readily  in 
hot  alkohol,  but  separates  as  the  fluid  cools;  ll 
the  solution  has  no  effect  in  changing  the  colour  jil 
of  the  tincture  of  litmus,  —  a  circumstance,  as  it  11 
is  observed,  in  which  it  differs  from  margarine,  i 
a  substance  which,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles,  fl 
Spermaceti  is  capable  of  being  saponified  by  pi 
potash,  with  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  jl 
when  we  submit  hog’s  lard  to  the  action  of  |l 
potash,  although  the  operation  is  effected  with  ik 
more  difficulty. 

The  author’s  general  conclusion  respecting  ik 
the  fatty  matter  of  dead  bodies  is  that,  even  n 
after  the  lactic  acid,  the  lactates,  and  other  in-  I 
gredients  which  are  less  essential,  are  removed  ill 
from  it,  it  is  not  a  simple,  ammoniacal  soap,  but  <  I 
a  combination  of  various  fatty  substances  with  Ip 
ammonia,  potash,  and  lime.  The  fatty  sub-  !  i 
stances  which  were  separated  from  alkohol,  had  Ik 
different  melting  points,  and  different  sensible  ii 
properties.  It  follows,  from  Chevreuil’s  expe-  Ik 
riments,  that  the  substance  which  is  the  least  |m 
fusible  has  more  affinity  for  bases  than  those  IR 
which  are  more  so.  It  is  observed,  that  adipo-  ip 
cere  possesses  the  characters  of  a  saponified  fat ;  it 
it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol  in  all  propor-  If1 
tions,  reddens  litmus,  and  unites  readily  with  r 
potash,  not  only  without  losing  its  weight,  but  l|: 
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without  having  its  fusibility  or  other  properties 
changed. 

Chevreuil  has"  shown  that  hog’s  lard,  in  its 
natural  state,  has  not  the  property  of  combining 
with  alkalis;  but  that  it  acquires  it  by  experi¬ 
encing  some  change  in  the  proportion  ot  its 
elements.  This  change  being  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali,  it  follows  that  the  bodies  of 
the  new  formation  must  have  a  decided  affinity 
for  the  species  of  body  which  has  determined  it. 
If  we  apply  this  foundation  of  the  theory  of 
saponification  to  the  change  into  fat  which 
bodies  buried  in  the  earth  experience,  we  shall 
find  that  it  explains  the  process  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  In  reality,  the  fatty  matter  is 
the  combination  of  the  two  adipose  substances 
with  ammonia,  lime,  and  potash  :  one  of  these 
substances  has  the  same  sensible  properties  with 
margarine  procured  from  the  soap  of  hog’s  lard ; 
the  other,  the  orange-coloured  oii,  excepting  its 
colour,  appears  to  have  a  strong  analogy  with 
the  fluid  fat.  From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that  the  formation  of  the  fatty  matter 
may  be  the  result  of  a  proper  saponification  pro¬ 
duced  by  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  muscle,  and  by  the  potash  and  I 
lime,  which  proceeded  from  the  decomposition  j 
of  certain  salts. 

The  author  remarks,  that  he  has  hitherto  made 
use  of  periphrases  when  speaking  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  that  he  has  been  describing,  as  sup¬ 
posing  that  their  nature  was  not  sufficiently 
determined.  He  now',  however,  conceives  that 
he  may  apply  specific  names  to  them,  which  w  ill 
both  be  more  commodious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  being  made  appropriate,  w  ill  point  out 
the  relation  which  these  bodies  bear  to  eacli 
other.  The  following  nomenclature  is  accord¬ 
ingly  adopted: — The  crystalline  mattei  of 
human  biliary  calculi  is  named  cholestcrine 
from  the  Greek  words  x°^rlt  bile,  and  erepeos, 
solid;  spermaceti  is  named  cetine,  from  ktjtos,  a 
whale ;  the  fatty  substance  and  the  oily  sub¬ 
stance  are  named,  respectively,  stearine  and 
ela'in,  from  the  words  oreap,  fat,  and  e\aiov,  oil ; 
margarine,  and  the  fluid  fat  obtained  after  sapo¬ 
nification  are  named  margaric  acid  and  oleic  acid, 
while  the  term  cetic  acid  is  applied  to  what  was 
named  saponified  spermaceti.  The  margarates, 
oleates,  and  cetates,  will  be  the  generic  names  of 
the  soaps  or  combinations  which  these  acids  are 
capable  of  forming  by  their  union  with  salifiable 
bases. 

Two  portions  of  human  fat  were  examined, 
one  taken  from  the  kidney,  the  other  from  the 
thigh.  After  some  time,  they  both  manifested 
a  tendency  to  separate  into  two  distinct  sub¬ 
stances,  one  of  a  solid,  and  the  other  of  a 
fluid  consistence  :  the  two  portions  differed  in 
their  fluidity  and  their  melting  point.  These 
ivatations  depend  upon  the  different  proportions 
of  stearine  and  ela'in ;  for  the  concrete  part  of 
fat  is  the  combination  of  the  two  with  an  excess 
of  stearine,  and  the  fluid  part  is  a  combination 
with  an  excess  of  ela'in.  The  fat  of  several  other 
animals  was  then  examined,  principally  with 
respect  to  their  melting  point  and  their  solubility 
in  alkohol;  the  melting  point  was  not  always 
the  same  in  the  fat  of  the  same  species  of  animal. 
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Chevreuil  next  examines  the  change  which  is 
produced  in  the  different  kinds  of  fat  respect¬ 
ively,  by  the  action  of  potash.  All  the  kinds 
of  fat  are  capable  of  being  perfectly  saponified, 
when  excluded  from  the  contact  of  the  air.  In 
all  of  them  there  was  the  production  of  the 
saponified  fat  and  the  sweet  principle;  no  car¬ 
bonic  acid  was  produced,  and  the  soaps  formed 
contained  no  acetic  acid,  or  only  slight  traces  of 
it.  The  saponified  fats  had  more  tendency  to 
crystallise  in  needles  than  the  fats  in  their  na¬ 
tural  state  ;  they  were  soluble,  in  all  proportions, 
in  boiling  alkohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  -821 . 
The  solution,  like  that  of  the  saponified  fat  of 
the  hog,  contained  both  the  margaric  and  the 
oleic  acids.  They  were  less  fusible  than  the 
fats  from  which  they  were  formed  :  thus,  when 
human  fat,  after  being  saponified,  was  melted, 
the  thermometer  became  stationary  at  95°,  when 
the  fluid  began  to  congeal ;  in  that  of  the  sheep, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  118-5°,  and  rose  to 
1 22° ;  in  that  of  the  ox  it  remained  stationary  at 
118'5°;  and  in  that  of  the  jaguar  at  96\5°. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed,  was  to 
expose  the  different  kinds  of  fat  to  boiling  alko¬ 
hol,  and  to  suffer  the  mixture  to  cool.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fat  that  had  been  dissolved  was  then 
separated  in  two  states  of  combination ;  one 
with  an  excess  of  stearine  was  deposited,  the 
other  with  an  excess  of  ela'in  remained  in  solu¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  separated  by  filtration;  and, 
by  distilling  the  filtered  fluid,  and  adding  a  little 
water  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  we  obtain 
the  second  in  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  an 
alkoholic  aqueous  fluid.  The  distilled  alkohol 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  analysis  of 
human  fat  had  no  sensible  odour;  the  same  was 
the  case  with  that  which  had  served  for  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  fat  of  the  ox,  of  the  hog,  and  of  the 
goose.  The  alkohol,  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  had  a 
slight  odour  of  candle-grease. 

All  the  soaps  of  stearine  were  analysed  by  the 
same  process  as  the  soap  of  the  fat  from  which 
they  had  been  extracted :  the  pearly  super- 
margarate  of  potash  and  the  oleate  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  them  ;  but  the  first  was  much  more 
abundant  than  the  second.  The  margaric  acid 
of  the  stearines  had  precisely  the  same  capacity 
for  saturation  as  that  which  was  extracted  from 
the  soaps  formed  of  fat.  The  margaric  acid  of 
the  stearine  of  the  sheep  was  fusible  at  144°, 
and  that  of  the  stearine  of  the  ox  at  143-o°; 
while  the  margaric  acids  of  the  hog  and  the 
goose  bad  nearly  the  same  fusibility  with  the 
margaric  acid  of  the  fat  of  these  animals. 

Chevreuil  technically  calls  spermaceti  cetine. 
In  the  fifth  memoir,  in  which  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  many  of  the  properties  of  this  substance, 
it  was  stated,  that  it  is  not  easily  saponified  by 
potassa,  but  that  it  is  converted  by  this  reagent 
into  a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
lias  not  the  saccharine  flavour  of  the  sweet 
principle  of  oils  ;  into  an  acid  analogous  to  the 
margaric,  to  which  the  name  ot  cetic  w  as  applied ; 
and  into  another  acid,  which  was  conceived  to 
be  analogous  to  the  oleic.  Since  be  wrote  the 
fifth  memoir,  the  author  has  made  the  following 
observations  on  this  subject :  —  1 .  That  the 
D  3 
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portion  of  the  soap  of  cetine  which  is  insoluble  | 
in  water,  or  the  cetate  of  potash,  is  in  part  gela-  j 
tinous,  and  in  part  pearly  ;  2.  That  two  kinds 
of  crystals  were  produced  from  the  cetate  of 
potash  which  had  been  dissolved  in  alkohol ; 
3.  That  the  cetate  of  potash,  exposed  under  a 
bell-glass,  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  produced  a  j 
sublimate  of  a  fatty  matter,  which  was  not  acid.  J 
From  this  circumstance,  Chevreuil  was  led  to  j 
suspect  that  the  supposed  cetic  acid  might  be  a  | 
combination,  or  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid,  j 
and  of  a  fatty  body  which  was  not  acid.  He  I 
accordingly  treated  a  small  quantity  of  it  with 
barytic  water,  and  boiled  the  soap  which  was 
formed  in  alkohol ;  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
not  dissolved,  and  the  alkoholic  solution,  when 
cooled,  filtered,  and  distilled,  produced  a  resi¬ 
duum  of  fatty  matter  which  was  not  acid.  The 
suspicion  being  thus  confirmed,  Chevreuil  de¬ 
termined  to  subject  cetine  to  a  new  train  of 
experiments.  Being  treated  with  boiling  alko¬ 
hol,  a  cetine  was  procured,  which  was  fusible  at 
120°,  and  a  yellow  fatty  matter  which  began  to 
become  solid  at  89'5°,  and  which,  at  "3'5°, 
contained  a  fluid  oil,  which  was  separated  by 
filtration. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited  in 
the  cells  of  the  adipose  membrane  has  been  dis¬ 
puted  among  physiologists.  Malpighi  imagined 
that  it  was  secreted  by  minute  glands,  and  dis¬ 
charged  through  ducts  into  the  cells;  but  such 
glands,  or  ducts,  having  never  been  seen,  even 
with  a  microscope,  may  be  fairly  presumed  not 
to  exist.  Haller  and  Portal,  trusting  to  the 
observations  of  those  anatomists  who  maintained 
that  fat  is  to  be  found  in  the  arterial  blood,  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  poured  into  the  cells  by  a  sort  of 
filtration  from  the  minute  arteries,  which  have 
a  direct  communication  with  them ;  but  the 
notion,  that  the  fat  already  exists  in  the  blood, 
though  entertained  by  Malpighi,  Ruysch,  Glis- 
son,  and  Morgagni,  was  controverted  by  Bichat, 
and  is  now  generally  discredited.  Mascagni 
supposed  that  the  arteries  deposit  a  crude  oily 
fluid,  the  thinner  parts  of  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  absorbents,  while  the  more  solid  remain 
in  the  cells,  constituting  fat.  After  all,  the 
vessels  of  the  adipose  tissue  appear  to  deposit  fat 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  vessels  of  other 
tissues  deposit  their  respective  materials;  and 
the  term  secretion  seems  no  less  applicable  in 
this  instance  than  in  any  other,  the  real  nature 
of  the  process  being  equally  unknown  in  all. 

Fat  exists  in  very  various  quantity  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  life,  and  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  health  and  disease.  It  is  found 
immediately  under  the  integuments  nearly  over 
the  whole  body,  but  is  absent  in  the  scrotum, 
penis,  and  eyelids,  and  occurs  only  in  small 
quantity  in  the  forehead  and  around  the  joints. 
It  enters  into  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  fasciculi  which  compose  them.  It  is 
abundant  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbits,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  cheeks,  in  the  substance  of  the 
mamma',  and  in  other  parts :  it  also  abounds 
in  the  abdomen,  about  the  kidneys,  omentum, 
and  mesentery;  but  is  wanting  in  the  substance 
of  the  viscera  contained  in  this  and  the  other 
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great  cavities  —  as  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
lungs,  brain,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  fat  usually  increases  consi¬ 
derably  towards  the  middle  period  of  life.  The 
uses  of  this  substance  are  to  diminish  the  effects 
of  pressure  arid  attrition,  by  filling  up  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  frame,  and  lubricating  the  parts  in 
which  it  occurs  ;  to  determine  the  contour  of 
the  body  ;  and  to  form  a  supply  of  nourishment, 
which  accumulates  during  health  and  abundant 
nutrition,  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  system  when 
wasted  by  disease  or  abstinence.  An  excessive 
deposition  of  fat  constitutes  a  disease  which  is 
named  Polysarcia. 

Adeps  ansekina.  Goose  grease.  It  has 
been  used  as  an  emollient,  and  also  as  an  emetic. 

A  peps  pra2pa  rata.  Prepared  hog’s  lard. 
Lard  is  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  into  small  pieces,  melting  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  straining  through  linen. 

Adeps  suilla.  Hog’s  lard. 

Adept.  See  ailcpta  philosopliia. 

Adepta  philosophia.  (Called  adepta,  from 
adipiscor,  to  obtain.)  That  philosophy  the  object 
of  which  is  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the 
discovery  of  an  universal  remedy.  Its  fol¬ 
lowers  were  called  adepts ;  few  are  now  to  be 
found  addicted  to  so  chimerical  a  pursuit.  See 
Alchemy. 

Adepta  medicina.  Medicine  which  treated 
of  diseases  produced  by  astral  influences,  was 
so  called  by  Paracelsus. 

ADHESION.  (Adhessio ;  from  adheereo ,  to 
stick  to.)  1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  state  of 
two  bodies  which  are  joined  together  by  attract¬ 
ion  or  the  interunion  of  parts,  or  the  act  by 
which  they  are  so  united. 

2.  In  i Surgery.  The  reunion  of  parts  that  have 
been  divided,  by  a  particular  kind  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  called  the  Adhesive.  See  Inflammation. 

3.  In  Pathology.  The  morbid  union  of  parts 
which  are  naturally  ct  ntiguous,  but  not  adher¬ 
ent,  by  means  of  adhesive  inflammation  —  as 
that  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis  with  the  pleura 
costalis.  The  French  writers  usually  make  a 
distinction  between  adhesion  and  adherence; 
by  the  former  they  designate  the  act  or  process 
of  uniting,  by  the  latter  the  stale  of  union. 

Adhesive  attraction.  See  Attraction. 

Adhesive  inflammation.  See  Inflammation. 

Adhesive  plaster.  See  Emplastrum  resinee. 

Adhatoda.  (A  Zeylauic  term,  signifying 
expelling  a  dead  foetus.)  See  Justicia  adhatoda. 

Adianthum.  See  Adiantum. 

ADIA'NTUM.  (mu,  i.  n.  ASiavroi’;  from 
a,  n eg.  and  diairai  to  grow  wet ;  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  its  leaves  are  not  easily  made  wet. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  J- dices. 
Maidenhair. 

Adiantum  vethiopicum.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  maidenhair.  This  is  used  as  an  astring¬ 
ent  and  aromatic. 

Adiantum  album.  See  Asplcnium  morale. 

Adiantum  aurkum.  See  Polytrichum  com¬ 
mune. 

Adiantum  canadense.  See  Adiantum  peda- 
tum. 

Adiantum  capillus  venluis.  Maidenhair. 
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Adiantun i  vulgare.  Adiantum  vcrum.  Capillus 
veneris.  The  leaves  of’  this  plant  are  somewhat 
sweet  and  austere  to  the  palate,  and  possess  mu¬ 
cilaginous  qualities.  This,  as  well  as  the  Cana¬ 
dian  species,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
simp  de  capillaire,  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
France  against  catarrh. 

Adiantum  nigrum.  See  Asplenium  adian¬ 
tum  nigrum. 

Adiantum  pedatum.  Adiantum  canadense. 
Capil/us  veneris  canadensis.  Canada  maidenhair. 
In  France  this  plant  is  applied  to  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  Adiantum  capil/us  veneris,  and  is  more 
frequently  used  than  the  latter  for  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  sirop  de  capillaire. 

Adiantum  huh  rum.  See  Asplenium  tricho- 

manes. 

Adiantum  verum.  See  Adiantum  capillus 
veneris. 

Adiantum  vulgare.  See  Adiantum  capillus 
veneris. 

ADI APHORE'SIS.  Adiaphro sis.  (From 
a,  priv.  and  Siaipopeco,  to  dissipate.)  Defect  of 
cutaneous  perspiration. 

ADIA'PHO  HUS.  Adiaphorus.  A  term 
which  implies  the  same  as  neutral ;  and  was  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  medicines  which  did  neither 
good  nor  harm,  and  to  some  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  neither  of  an  acid  nor  alkaline 
nature. 

ADI  APNEU'STIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  Siatri/eco,  to  perspire. )  A  diminution  or 
obstruction  of  cutaneous  perspiration. 

Adiaftotos.  ASiairraTos.  An  electuary 
composed  of  stone  parsley,  henbane,  and  white 
pepper ;  it  was  given  in  colic.  Galen. 

ADI  ARRFIOE'A.  («,  ee.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  Siajipeu,  to  flow  out  or  through.)  A  sup¬ 
pression  of  any  of  the  necessary  excretions. 
Hippocrates. 

Adibat.  Mercury. 

A'dice.  ASiktj  ;  from  abmew,  to  hurt.  The 
nettle.  See  Urtica. 

ADIPOCE'RA.  («,  ce.  f;  from  adeps,  fat, 
and  cera,  wax.  Adipocere.)  A  peculiar  substance 
intermediate  in  its  properties  between  fat  and 
wax,  and  closely  allied  to  spermaceti.  This 
substance  had  been  long  known  to  the  vulgar 
under  the  name  of  grave-wax,  before  it  became 
an  object  of  scientific  research  ;  and  many  super¬ 
stitious  notions  were  connected  with  it.  In  the 
year  1786,  MM.  Fourcroy  and  l’oulletier  ob¬ 
served  the  substance  in  question,  when  examin¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  human  liver  which  had  been  ten 
years  exposed  to  the  air;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  the  removal  of  the  bodies  from 
the  Cimetiere  des  Innocens  in  Paris  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  investigating  it  on  an  immense 
scale.  At  the  time  of  clearing  this  extensive 
cemetery,  scientific  men  were  appointed  by  go¬ 
vernment  to  direct  the  precautions  necessary  for 
protecting  the  health  of  the  workmen  from  the 
effects  of  so  enormous  a  mass  of  putrefying  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  thousands  of  dead  bodies  had  been 
annually  deposited  in  this  place  for  several  cen¬ 
turies :  the  bodies,  enclosed  in  wooden  coffins, 
were  laid  side  by  side  in  trenches  about  30  feet 
deep  :  each  of  these  common  graves  held  from 
1000  to  1500  bodies,  and  was  usually  filled  in 
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the  course  of  three  years,  when  it  was  covered 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  re¬ 
opened  for  the  reception  of  new  bodies.  The 
area  of  the  burying  ground  was  about  7000  square 
yards ;  and  the  whole  of  this  space  came  at 
last  to  be  occupied  by  a  mass  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  animal  matter,  which  rose  several  feet 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  soil.  The  first  of 
these  large  graves  had  been  closed  for  fifteen 
years,  and  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Fourcroy,  who  gave  the  result  of  his  observ¬ 
ations  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Seiences,  in  1789.  The  coffins  were  in 
good  preservation  ;  and  when  the  lids  were  taken 
oft’,  the  bodies  were  found  flattened,  as  if  they 
had  suffered  a  strong  compression,  and  leaving 
a  considerable  interval  between  their  surface  and 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  ;  the  linen  which  covered 
the  bodies  adhered  to  them  slightly,  and  beneath 
|  the  linen  nothing  was  found  but  irregular  masses 
j  of  a  soft,  ductile,  greyish- white  matter,  resem¬ 
bling  common  white  cheese.  All  the  soft  parts 
were  converted  into  this  substance,  and  the  bones 
;  which  it  surrounded  were  easily  frangible,  and 
separable  by  the  smallest  effort,  owing  to  the 
!  destruction  of  their  ligaments.  The  features 
'  of  the  face  were  no  longer  distinguishable  ;  the 
!  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were  obliterated 
|  by  the  collapsing  of  their  parietes  upon  the  spine, 

{  and  no  trace  remained  of  their  viscera,  which 
j  were  all  confused  together,  and  blended  with  the 
j  common  mass  of  adipocere ;  the  brain  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  similar  conversion  ;  the  scalp  was 
altered  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  hair  con¬ 
tinued  attached  to  it,  and  retained  its  natural 
appearance.  These  curious  phenomena  were 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  grave-diggers,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  such  changes  occurred  only  in  bodies 
buried  m  the  common  graves,  and  not  in  those 
separately  interred.  The  physical  properties 
of  the  peculiar  matter  varied  somewhat  according 
to  circumstances.  In  bodies  lately  changed  — 
that  is  to  say,  within  three  or  five  years  —  it  was 
soft  and  very  ductile,  containing  a  great  quantity 
of  water.  In  other  subjects  long  since  converted 
into  this  matter,  such  as  those  which  occupied  the 
cavities  which  had  been  closed  thirty  or  forty 
years,  it  was  drier,  more  brittle,  and  in  denser 
flakes.  Tn  several  which  were  deposited  in  dry 
earth,  portions  of  the  fatty  matter  had  become 
semitransparent.  In  its  granulated  texture,  brit¬ 
tleness,  and  general  appearance,  this  dried  matter 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  wax.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  dry  brittle  matter,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  softer  and  more  ductile  at  a  greater  depth  j 
which  Fourcroy  ascribes  to  the  smaller  quantity 
of  water  present  in  the  former,  and  to  the  vola¬ 
tilisation  of  one  of  its  principles. 

In  general,  that  which  had  been  formed  for  a 
long  time  was  white,  uniform,  and  contained  no 
foreign  substance  or  fibrous  remains  ;  such,  in 
particular,  was  that  afforded  by  the  skin  of  the 
extremities.  On  the  contrary,  in  bodies  recently 
changed,  the  fatty  matter  was  neither  so  uniform 
nor  so  pure  as  in  the  lormer ;  but  it  was  still 
found  to  contain  portions  of  muscles,  tendons, 
and  ligaments,  the  texture  of  which,  though 
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altered,  was  still  distinguishable.  Accordingly,  | 
as  the  conversion  was  more  or  less  advanced, 
these  fibrous  remains  were  more  or  less  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  fatty  matter,  interposed  between 
the  interstices  of  the  fibres  :  which  shows  that  it 

•  I 

is  not  merely  the  fat  which  is  thus  changed,  as  ! 

might  at  first  be  naturally  enough  supposed.  It  ' 

is  true  that  the  fattest  bodies,  and  those  parts  of  j 

the  body  where  fat  most  abounds,  appear  to  be 

very  readily  converted  into  adipocere  ;  the  same 

is  true,  however,  with  respect  to  the  skin  and  the 

brain,  in  neither  of  which  there  is  any  fat. 

Fourcroy  regards  adipocere  as  an  ammoniacal 
soap,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  oil  combined  with 
ammonia.  According  to  the  more  recent  ana¬ 
lysis  of  M.  Chevreuil,  adipocere  is  composed  of 
a  large  proportion  of  margaric  acid  and  a  little 
oleic  acid,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime.  Adipocere  melts 
at  about  127°  F.  Cold  alkohol  acts  but  slightly 
on  it ;  but  boiling  alkohol  dissolves  about  one 
fourth  of  its  weight,  which  it  deposits  again  on 
cooling,  in  the  shape  of  small  acicular  crystals. 
It  is  also  dissolved  by  boiling  ether.  It  is  de-  ! 
composed  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  with 
a  production  of  carbon  in  the  former  instance, 
and  of  nitric  oxide  in  the  latter.  It  forms  im¬ 
perfect  soaps  with  the  alkalis.  It  is  rather  less 
fusible  than  spermaceti,  and  more  soluble  in  al¬ 
kohol.  The  chemical  relations  of  this  substance 
have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  not 
known  under  what  precise  circumstances  the  or¬ 
dinary  process  of  putrefaction  is  superseded  by 
the  formation  of  adipocere.  This  change  has 
been  observed  in  animal  matter  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  inhumation,  and  after  long  exposure  to 
the  air.  Dr.  Gibbes,  of  Oxford,  found  that  pieces 
of  lean  beef  exposed  to  the  water  of  running 
streams,  were  converted  into  adipocere  in  a 
month  ;  and  a  substance  apparently  similar  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
lean  meat  by  Dr.  Gibbes,  and  more  recently  by 
Dr.  Bostock.  Gay-Lussac  and  Chevreuil  are 
of  opinion  that  the  apparent  conversion  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibre  into  adipocere  is  deceptive  ;  that  the 
muscle  wastes  away  while  the  fat  remains  :  in 
their  experiments  the  fibrin  of  blood  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  which  was  changed  every  two 
or  three  days  ;  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  had 
all  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  formation  of 
adipocere;  but  muscle  and  liver,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  afforded  a  proportion  of  this  sub-  l 
stance.  These  experiments,  however,  cannot  be  | 
considered  as  of  much  weight,  against  the  ex-  ] 
tensive  observations  of  Fourcroy  above  detailed.  | 
Dr.  Thomson  has  published  an  instance  of  the  j 
obvious  conversion  of  the  muscles  of  a  dead  j 
body  into  adipocere ;  and  a  similar  case  is  re-  j 
corded  by  Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Brande. 

A'DIPOSE.  ( Adiposus ;  from  adeps,  fat.). 
Fatty;  as  adipose  membrane,  &c. 

A  impose  arteries.  This  name  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  particularly  to  the  twigs  of  the  diaphrag¬ 
matic,  capsular,  and  renal  arteries,  which  supply 
the 'fat  around  the  kidneys. 

Anii'osic  ducts.  See  Adeps. 

Adipose  membrane.  Mcmhrcvna  adiposa. 
The  tissue  in  the  cells  of  which  the  animal  mat¬ 
ter  called  fat  is  deposited,  and  which,  till  the 


time  of  Malpighi,  was  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  ordinary  cellular  membrane.  This 
anatomist  suspected  it  to  be  a  distinct  tissue;  and 
his  opinion  was  supported  by  De  Bergen  and 
Morgagni,  and  confirmed  by  the  minute  observ¬ 
ations  of  W.  Hunter.  The  question,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  decided  ;  and 
the  authority  of  W.  Hunter,  Beclard,  and  other 
celebrated  anatomists,  on  the  one  side,  is  confront¬ 
ed  by  that  of  Bichat,  Cloquet,  Raspail,  &c.  on  the 
other.  Those  who  regard  the  adipose  mem¬ 
brane  as  a  distinct  tissue,  describe  it  as  being 
coarser,  and  composed  of  tougher  fibres  than 
common  cellular  membrane,  and  as  consisting 
of  spheroidal  masses,  varying  in  diameter  from 
a  line  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  their  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  degree  of  corpulency  of  the 
subject,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  fur¬ 
rows  of  various  depth  ;  each  of  these  masses  is 
formed  of  smaller  bodies  of  the  same  shape,  and 
the  latter  of  still  smaller  vesicles  filled  with  fat; 
resembling  minute  pearls,  and  agglomerated  by 
a  very  delicate  cellular  web.  That  the  adipose 
differs  from  the  common  cellular  tissue,  is  ren¬ 
dered  probable  by  the  following,  among  other 
considerations  :  —  1 .  Fluids  introduced  into  the 
adipose  cells,  do  not  pass  into  the  neighbouring 
cells,  while  in  the  common  cellular  membrane  l 
they  permeate  freely  in  all  directions :  thus,  in 
anasarca,  the  cellular  membrane  is  thoroughly 
infiltrated,  but  the  adipose  globules  undergo  no  ji 
change.  2.  If  the  adipose  membrane  be  ex-  l 
posed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  fat  without  } 
injuring  the  tissue,  no  fat  escapes  unless  the 
vesicles  containing  it  are  opened ;  which  suf¬ 
ficiently  proves  the  absence  of  any  free  com-  l 
munication  between  them.  For  an  account  of  I 
the  general  distribution  of  the  adipose  mem-  l 
brane,  see  the  article  Adeps. 

Adipose  tissue.  See  Adipose  membrane. 

ADPPSIA.  (rr,  <e.  f. ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
Sitpa,  thirst.)  Absence  of  thirst.  It  is  mostly  | 
symptomatic  of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

ADI'PSON.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Saf/a,  thirst.) 

A  medicine  which  allays  thirst. 

ADPPSOS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Snfa,  thirst: 
so  called  because  it  allays  thirst.)  1.  Liquorice.  It 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Egyptian  palm. 

ADJUTO'UIL'M.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  ad 
and  jnvo,  to  help. )  A  name  of  the  humerus  • 
from  its  usefulness  in  lifting  up  the  arm. 

ADJUVANT.  (Adjuvant;  from  adjuuo  to  II 
assist.)  1.  That  which  assists  in  the  cure  or  In 
prevention  of  a  disease. 

2.  An  ingredient  introduced  into  a  prescrip-  II 
tion  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  or  basis.  See  Prescription. 

ADNA'TA  TUNICA.  That  portion  of  the  t 
tunica  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  sclerotic  coat  || 
of  the  eye  has  been  called  tunica  adnata. 

ADNA'TUS.  (From  adnascor,  to  grow  • 
to. )  Adnate  ;  applied  to  some  parts  which  j 
appear  to  grow  to  others ;  as  tunica  adnata , 
slip  nice  adnatrv,  folium  adnatum. 

ADOLESCE'NTI  A.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  adoles- 
co,  to  grow.)  Adolescence;  youth  ;  the  period  of 
life  between  puberty  and  the  full  developement  i 
of  the  frame;  extending,  in  man,  from  the  age  I 
of  14  to  25,  and  in  woman  from  12  to  21. 
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Adolia.  A  Malabar  plant,  of  the  leaves  of 
which,  boiled  in  oil  of  sesamum,  the  natives 
make  a  liniment  used  to  tacilitate  parturition. 

ADO'NIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  ASuvis,  the 
youth  from  whose  blood  it  was  tabled  to  have 
sprung.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyandries ;  Order,  Polygynia. 
Pheasant’s  eye.  Phe  roots  ot  the  A.  vcrua  and 
A.  apennina  were  formerly  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  emmenagogue  properties. 

ADO'PTER.  A  chemical  vessel  placed 
between  a  retort  and  receiver. 

Adou.  Maize  or  Indian  wheat.  See  Zea. 

ADOSCULA'TION.  Adosculatio,  onis,  f. ; 
from  ad,  and  osculor,  to  kiss.)  This  term  is 
used  by  some  naturalists  to  express  a  species  of 
copulation  or  impregnation  by  mere  external 
contact  between  the  genital  parts  of  the  two 
sexes,  without  intromission.  This  takes  place 
in  many  birds  and  fish. 

AD  PONDUS  OMNIUM.  To  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  These  words,  placed  after  the 
name  of  any  ingredient  in  a  prescription,  or 
pharmaceutical  formula,  signify  that  the  weight 
of  such  ingredient  is  to  equal  that  of  all  the 
others  put  together. 

ADPRE'SSUS.  Approximate,  contiguous, 
pressed  to,  or  laid  to  :  applied  to  branches  or 
leaves  when  they  rise  in  a  direction  nearly  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  stem,  and  are  close  to  it;  as  the 
branches  of  the  Genista  tinctoria,  and  leaves  of 
tlie  Ttdaspi  campestris. 

Adrachne.  See  Andrachne. 

Adraga'nthine.  Adraganthina.  A  name 
given  by  Bucholz  to  a  mucilage  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  gum  tragacanth.  It  is 
the  same  substance  as  cerasine  or  prunine. 

;i,  Adram.  Fossil  salt. 

Adrarhi'za.  (a Spa  )5ija,  a  thick  root.)  A 
name  of  the  Aristolochia. 

Adrobo'lon.  (From  anpos.  large,  and  fiwXos, 
amass.)  Indian  bdellium,  which  is  in  larger 
pieces  than  the  Arabian.  See  Bdellium. 

Adstriction.  Adstrictio.  1.  The  action  or 
effect  of  an  astringent. 

2.  Constipation. 

ADULT.  ( Adultus .  From  adolesco,  to 
grow.)  A  term  applied  to  animals  or  plants 
that  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity. 

ADULTERATION.  Adulteratio.  The 
act  of  corrupting  or  debasing  a  thing  that  is 
pure  by  some  improper  admixture. 

In  Pharmacy,  the  fraudulent  corruption  of 
drugs  or  medicines,  by  substituting  ingredients 
of  less  value  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain.  Dealers 
in  medicine  are  well  acquainted  with  this  practice. 

Adu'stus.  (  From  adurn,  to  burn. )  Adust: 
burnt,  parched.  This  term  was  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fluids  of  the  body  when  the  serum 
of  the  blood  was  supposed  to  he  dissipated  by 
too  great,  heat  in  the  constitution. 

A  DU'STI  ().  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  aduro,  to 

burn.)  Adustion.  1.  Applied  formerly  in  Pa¬ 
thology,  to  an  adust  state  of  the  system. 

2.  In  Surgery,  adustion  formerly  was  used 
•  synonymously  with  cauterisation,  and  meant 
the  application  of  any  burning  substance  to  the 
:  animal  body.  See  Cautery,  and  Moca.  'Flic 
ancient  surgeons,  especially  the  Arabians,  were 
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remarkably  fond  of  having  recourse  to  adustion 
in  local  diseases :  but  the  use  of  actual  heat  is 
admitted  only  in  a  few  cases  by  the  moderns. 

ADVENTI'TIUS.  (  From  advenio,  to  come 
to.)  Adventitious,  accidental.  Applied.  1.  To 
diseases  which  are  not  hereditary  nor  congenital. 
See  Acquired  diseases. 

2.  To  tissues  which  are  the  product  of  dis¬ 
ease,  as  false  membranes. 

ADVERSIFO'LIUS.  (From  adversus,  op¬ 
posite,  and  folium,  a  leaf.)  Having  opposite 
leaves. 

Adversifoi.i;e.  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  Sauvages’  Methodus  Foliorum.  Va¬ 
lerian,  teasel,  honeysuckle,  &c.  are  examples. 

A'DY.  A  tree  which  grows  in  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  called  also,  Palma  ady,  which 
affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice  that  fer¬ 
ments  into  wine.  The  entire  fruit  is  called  by 
the  Portuguese  caryoces  and  cariosse,  by  the 
natives  abanga.  The  fruit  externally  resembles 
a  lemon,  and  contains  a  stone,  the  kernel  of 
which,  if  infused  in  boiling  wrater,  gives  out  an 
oil  of  a  saffron  colour,  which  becomes  hard  in 
the  cold,  and  is  used  as  butter.  Of  these  ker¬ 
nels  the  inhabitants  give  three  or  four  several 
times  a  day  as  a  restorative. 

ADYNA'MIA.  ( a ,  ee.  f.  ASwapua;  from  a, 
priv.  and  5  vvapus,  power. )  A  defect  of  vital  power. 

Adyna'micus.  (Same  etymon.)  Adynamic. 
Asthenic.  A  term  applied  to  malignant  fevers 
and  other  diseases  attended  with  great  debility. 

Ady'namon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  dvva/xis, 
strength.)  A  kind  of  weak  factitious  wine, 
prepared  from  must,  boiled  down  with  water. 
The  ancient  physicians  used  to  give  it  to  patients 
to  whom  pure  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

-ZEdcei'tis.  (From  aiSoia,  the  parts  of  gener¬ 
ation.)  Inflammation  of  the  pudenda. 

jEdceogra'phia.  (From  aiSoia,  the  pudenda, 
and  7 parpai,  to  describe.)  The  description  of 
the  organs  of  generation. 

-ZEdcealo'cia.  (From  aiSoia,  and  Xoyos,  a 
discourse.)  A  treatise  on  the  organs  of  gener¬ 
ation. 

.ZEdceo'tomy.  (From  aiSoia,  and  repcco,  to 
cut.)  The  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

JEdovso'fhia.  (From  aiSoia,  and  \pocpeu,  to 
make  a  noise. )  The  escape  of  wind  from  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra,  or  from  the  womb 
through  the  vagina. 

iEG  AGROPI'LUS.  (From  aiyaypos,  a 
wild  goat,  and  iuAos,  a  ball  made  of  hair.)  A 
concretion  found  in  the  stomach  of  goats,  deer, 
cows,  &c.  consisting  of  hair  which  the  animal 
has  swallowed  in  licking  itself.  These  balls 
were  formerly  called  Bezoars,  and  were  believed 
to  possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  Oriental  be¬ 
zoars.  See  Bezoar. 

Ai'oiAs  Aigis.  (Generally  derived  from 
!  ai£,  a  goat,  or  from  aiyts,  the  skin  of  a  goat;  but 
Kiihn  derives  it,  with  much  more  probability, 
from  aiyis,  a  shield,  the  opacity  being  placed 
like  a  shield  before  the  pupil.)  A  white  speck 
on  the  cornea  which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

yEci'nioN.  (Probably  from  its  curing  the 
I  icgis,  or  opacity  of  the  cornea.)  The  name  of 
j  an  ancient  collyrium. 

A£  GILO  PS,  sE  gylops.  (ops,  oj)is.  m. ; 
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from  ai£,  a  goat,  and  coip,  an  eye  :  so  named 
from  the  supposition  that  goats  were  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  it.)  1.  The  ancients  apply  this  term 
to  a  sore  just  under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to  consider  the 
tegilops  only  as  a  stage  of  the  fistula  lachry- 
malis.  Paulus  yEgineta  calls  it  anchilops, 
before  it  bursts,  and  aegilops  after.  When  the 
skin  covering  the  lachrymal  sac  has  been  for 
some  time  inflamed,  or  subject  to  frequent  re¬ 
turns  of  inflammation,  the  puncta  lachrymalia 
are  generally  involved,  and  the  fluid,  not  having 
an  opportunity  of  passing  off  by  them,  distends 
the  inflamed  skin,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes 
sloughy,  and  bursts  externally.  This  is  the  state 
of  the  disease  which  is  called  perfect  eegilops. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Bromus  sterilis  of  Linnatus, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  its 
supposed  virtues  in  curing  the  disorder  so  called. 

tEgine'tia.  A  species  of  Orobanclie,  used 
in  Malabar  as  a  masticatory'. 

.Egi'rinon.  (Aiyeipivov,  from  aiyetpos,  the 
poplar  tree.)  A  kind  of  ointment  in  which 
the  fruit,  or  catkin,  of  the  poplar  was  a  principal 
ingredient. 

.Ego'ceros.  (From  at|,  a  goat,  and  /repay, 
a  horn :  so  called,  because  the  pods  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.)  See 
Trigonella  famugrcecum. 

tEgo'lethron.  (From  ai£,  a  goat,  and 
oAedpos,  destruction,  so  called  from  its  being 
thought  poisonous  to  goats.)  The  ancient 
name  of  a  plant,  which  is  probably  the  Azalea 
pontica  ;  though  some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  Ranunculus  Jlammula,  and  others  the  La- 
tlireea  squamaria. 

-Ego'nychon.  (From  ai£,  a  goat,  and  ovv £, 
a  hoof ;  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  seed.) 
See  Lithospermum  officinale. 

jEGOPHO'NIA.  (From  ai£,  a  goat,  and 
tpuivi],  voice.)  yEgophony.  A  stethoscopic 
sound,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  patient  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  It  is 
characteristic  of  pleurisy  accompanied  with  a 
small  degree  of  effusion ;  if  the  effusion  become 
considerable,  the  peculiar  sound  is  no  longer 
heard. 

yEGOPO'DIUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  m£, 
a  goat,  and  irons,  a  foot :  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  goat’s  foot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia.  Goatweed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  species  was  formerly  much  esteemed  :  — 
AEgopodium  pod  a  gr  aria.  Goatweed,  gout- 
weed.  This  plant  is  sedative,  and  was  formerly 
used  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  gout,  and  to  relieve 
piles,  but  is  not  now  employed.  In  its  earlier 
state  it  is  tender  and  esculent. 

jEgoproso'pon.  (From  ai£,  a  goat,  and 
irpoauirov,  a  face:  so  called,  according  to 

authors,  because  goats  are  subject  to  defects  in 

the  eyes,  or  from  its  containing  some  ingre¬ 
dient  named  after  the  goat.)  A  name  of  a 
lotion  for  the  eyes,  when  inflamed. 

yEu yptia  muscata.  See  Hibiscus  abelmochus . 
ZEgyptia  ui.cera.  Ulcers  of  the  fauces  and 
tonsils,  described  by  Aretieus  as  common  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  —  Aiyvwria  uat  "SnpiaKa  eAicea. 
/Egyptiacum  unguentum.  A  name  given 


to  different  unguents  of  the  detergent  or  corro¬ 
sive  kind.  We  meet  with  a  black,  a  red,  a 
white,  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a  magistral 
aegyptiacum.  The  simple  aqzyptiacum,  which  is 
that  usually  found  in  our  shops,  is  a  composition 
of  verdigris,  vinegar,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a  due 
consistence.  This  preparation  is  first  mention¬ 
ed  by  Hippocrates,  and  was  probably  called 
yEgyptiacum  by  him,  from  his  having  learned 
its  composition  in  Egypt,  in  which  country 
he  appears  to  have  travelled.  It  is  improperly 
called  an  unguent,  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
greasy  substance. 

yEuYPTius  pessus.  The  Egyptian  pessary.  A 
pessary  composed  of  honey,  turpentine,  butter, 
oil  of  lilies  or  roses,  saffron,  and  sometimes  a 
little  verdigris. 

Aeichry'son.  (From  aei,  always,  and  xpua°s, 
gold.)  A  name  given  to  the  sempervivum  from 
its  shining  yellow  colour.  See  Sempervivum. 

A E I P A T FI  FA,  Aipathia.  (From  aei,  always, 
and  tv  ados,  a  disease.)  An  inveterate  disease. 

Aei'thales.  ( From  aei,  always,  and AaA/Vcv,  to 
be  green.)  The  house-leek.  See  Sempervivum. 

Aeizo'on.  (From  aei,  always,  and  fair), 
life.)  The  Sempervivum. 

/Eon.  A tau/.  1.  The  age  of  man  from 
birth  till  death.  Hippocrates. 

2.  The  spinal  marrow. 

^Eone'sis.  (Aiovijoas;  from  awvaoo,  to  sprinkle.) 

A  sprinkling  or  washing  of  the  whole  body. 

-Eonion.  Aiuvtov.  The  Sempervivum. 

iEO'IlA.  (a,  a-,  f.  ;  from  aioipeor,  to  lift  up, 
to  suspend. )  Swinging.  A  species  of  exercise  I 
frequently  used  by  the  ancients.  See  Gestation. 

A  E  R.  (er,  eris.  m.  Ar)p.)  Air.  This  term 
was  applied  by  the  older  chemists  to  all  1 
permanently  elastic  fluids  ;  but  it  is,  now  re-  »: 
stricted  to  that  compound  which  constitutes  1! 
our  atmosphere,  all  other  permanently  elastic  I 
fluids  being  called  gases.  See  Atmosphere. 

Aer  factitius.  Factitious  air.  A  name  I 
formerly  applied  to  any  gas  artificially  obtained 
by  a  chemical  process,  as  opposed  to  atmosphe-  || 
lie  air. 

Aer  fixus.  Fixed  air.  Carbonic  acid  gas.  U 

Aer  ingenitus.  The  name  given  by  the 
older  anatomists  to  the  air  contained  within  the  || 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which,  before  the  dis-  n 
covery  of  the  Eustacian  tube,  was  supposed  to  I 
be  originally  present  in  the  ear  of  the  foetus. 

Aerated  alkaline  water  Water  impreg-  f 
nated  with  carbonic  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

/Eke'olu  m,  JErealus.  An  ancient  weight  II 
equivalent  to  the  sixth  part  of  an  obolus,  or  | 
about  two  grains.  It  was  the  same  with  the  I 
Greek  xab'<ovs. 

Aerial  acid.  Carbonic  acid. 

Aerial  vlants.  Some  genera  of  plants,  as  I 
the  epidendra,  aeriiles,  Sec.,  absorb  much  of  their  II 
food  from  the  atmosphere,  so  that  when  they  II 
are  suspended  in  the  air  by  a  string,  without  II 
earth  or  water,  they  continue  to  live  on  imbibed  II 
moisture,  and  blossom  for  weeks  or  even  months;  || 
such  are  called  aerial  plants  or  air  plants.  They  fl 
are  much  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  II 
ornaments  to  their  houses. 

Akri'tis.  Aepnts.  The  Greek  name  of  a  IP 
plant  supposed  to  be  the  Anagallis  areensis. 
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A'eroi.ith.  Aerolite.  (From  ayp ,  ills 
air,  and  Xiflos,  a  stons.)  A  meteoric  stone. 
See  Meteorolite. 

AERO  LOG  I  A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  ayp,  the  air, 
and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  Aerology.  Unit 
branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  the  qualities 
of  the  air.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
organised  bodies  is  a  subject  of  much  import¬ 
ance  in  physiology. 

Aero'meli.  (From  ayp,  the  air,  and  peAt, 
honey.)  Mel  Aereum.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  substance  which  is  formed  upon  the 
leaves  and  boughs  of  trees,  and  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  descend  like  dew  from  the  atmosphere; 
it  was  also  called  SpooofitAi  mel  roscidum,  or 
honey-dew.  Tt  is  identical  with  manna. 

AERO' METER.  (From  aiip,  air,  and 
perpov,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for  making 
the  necessary  corrections  in  pneumatic  experi¬ 
ments  to  estimate  the  mean  bulk  of  gases.  An 
instrument  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  has 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

Aerotho'bia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  ay p,  air,  and 
< poSos  fear.)  Dread  of  air  —  that  is,  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  This  symptom  is  common  in  hy¬ 
drophobia,  and  has  been  occasionally  observed 
in  other  diseases,  as  hysteria  and  phrenitis. 

Aeiio'sis.  Arpaxm.  In  the  physiology  of 
Galen,  this  term  signifies  the  process  by  which 
the  blood  was  supposed  to  be  attenuated  and 
converted  into  the  vital  spirits. 

Aerostatics.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
elevation  of  bodies  in  the  atmosphere,  by  means 
of  balloons  or  bags  filled  with  air  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere. 

AEROSTA'TIO.  Aerostation.  A  name 
given,  but  not  very  correctly,  to  the  raising  of 
heavy  bodies  in  the  atmosphere,  by  the  buoyancy 
of  heated  air,  or  gases  of  small  specific  gravity, 
inclosed  in  a  bag,  which,  from  being  usually  of 
a  spherical  form,  is  called  a  balloon. 

Ero'sus  lapis.  So  Pliny  calls  the  Lapis 
calaminaris,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  cop- 
|  per  ore. 

jEri/ca.  Verdigris. 

EllU'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  as.  brass  or 
copper.)  The  ancient  name  for  the  rust  of 
i brass;  it  is  now  applied  to  verdigris.  See 
JErugo  reris. 

IE uugo  /kris.  Verdigris.  An  impure  sub¬ 
acetate  of  copper.  In  the  south  of  France, 
verdigris  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  cover¬ 
ing  copper  plates  with  the  husks  of  grapes.  The 
cake  which  remains  in  the  wine  press,  after  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  is  expressed,  consisting  of  the 
husks  and  stalks,  is  moistened  with  water,  and 
made  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation.  It 
is  then  disposed  in  layers  alternately  with  plates 
of  copper,  which  are  placed  in  jars.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  copper  plates  arc 
covered  with  a  green  efflorescence :  they  are 
then  moistened  with  water,  and  set  up  in  racks: 
;and  this  is  repeated  six  or  eight  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week,  until  a  thick  coat  of  verdigris 
ris  formed,  which  is  scraped  off,  and  the  copper 
jagain  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fermented 
husks  till  it  is  completely  corroded.  Verdigris 
is  a  variable  mixture  of  subacetates  of  copper. 
•In  this  country  it  is  obtained  in  a  purer  state  by 


covering  copper  plates  with  cloths  soaked  in 
pyroligneous  acid.  The  subacetate  of  copper, 
when  good,  is  not  deliquescent ;  it  is  of  a  hard, 
pulverulent,  foliaceous  texture ;  of  a  bluish 
green  colour,  and  has  a  styptic  and  strongly  me¬ 
tallic  taste.  It  crystallises  in  four-sided  trun¬ 
cated  pyramids.  Its  specific  gravity  is  P78. 
Distilled  water  at  60°,  dissolves  0  -S6  parts, 
while  044  remain  suspended  in  the  solution  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  green  powder ;  the  dissolved 
part  is  a  superacetate  of  copper,  and  the  insoluble 
powder  a  subacetate  mixed  with  impurities. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  verdigris  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  one  fifth,  but  deposits  the  greater 
part  on  cooling. 

Verdigris  has  been  used  as  an  emetic  and  tonic ; 
it  produces  the  former  effect  in  a  dose  of  one  or 
two  grains,  and  the  latter  in  doses  smaller  than 
half  a  grain  ;  but  it  is  not  a  safe  medicine.  In 
an  overdose  it  proves  rapidly  fatal ;  and  on  dissec¬ 
tion  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  found  much 
thickened,  and  of  a  green  colour :  the  best  anti¬ 
dote  is  sugar. 

Externally  applied,  the  subacetate  of  copper  is 
detergent,  and  mildly  escharotic  ;  the  Linimen- 
tum  aruginis  of  the  present  London  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  corresponds  with  the  old  Mel  JEgyptiacum 
or  Oxymel  aruginis. 

The  verdigris  of  commerce  is  variously  adul¬ 
terated,  as  with  sand  and  other  earths ;  and  there 
is  a  substance  occasionally  met  with  under  the 
name  of  English  verdigris,  which  is  made  by 
triturating  sugar  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  copper 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  chalk  and  water,  the 
mixture  being  dried  in  cakes,  and  grape  stalks 
added  at  discretion. 

Erugo  l’HEPA rata.  See  JErugo  aris. 

ES.  ( JEs ,  ms,  n. ;  etymology  uncertain.) 
Brass.  A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Eschromythf/sis.  (Aiaxpop.vdyais  ;  from 
anrxpogvQeu),  to  use  vile  language.)  The  obscene 
language  of  the  delirious.  This  symptom  is 
often  very  remarkable  in  puerperal  mania  and 
phrenitis. 

Eschyno'mene.  (From  aujxyvopai,  to  be 
ashamed.)  An  epithet  of  the  sensitive  plant, 
from  its  shrinking  from  the  touch  as  if  ashamed. 

E'scuos.  Aitryus.  Deformity,  whether  of 
the  body  generally,  or  of  a  particular  part.  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

E'SCULINE.  A  new  alkaline  substance,  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  found  in  the  horsechesnut. 
It  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  extractive  matter 
and  lime. 

E'SCULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  esca,  food.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman 
system.  Class,  Ileptandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Horsechesnut. 

Esculus  iuppoca'stanum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  horsechestnut  tree ;  called 
also  Castanea  equina  and  pavinct.  JEsculus — Jh- 
liolis  septenis  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended 
as  an  errhine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed  on 
the  Continent  as  a  febrifuge;  and  is,  by  some, 
considered  as  being  superior  in  quality  to  the 
Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  intended  for  medical 
use  is  to  be  taken  from  those  branches  which 
are  neither  very  young  nor  very  old,  and  to  be 
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exhibited  in  similar  forms  and  doses  as  directed 
with  respect  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  rarely 
disagrees  with  the  stomach  ;  but  its  astringent 
effects  generally  require  the  occasional  adminis¬ 
tration  Iff  a  laxative.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  starch  from  the  horsechestnut, 
and  not  without  success. 

Eseca'vum.  Brass. 

/Esta'tes.  (From  ecstas,  summer.)  Freckles, 
which  are  most  visible  in  summer.  See  Ephelis. 

Esthe'sis.  (Ai(r0Jjcny,  from  aiaOavopai,  to 
feel.)  This  term  has  been  applied  both  to  sen. 
sibility  and  sensation. 

Esthete' rium  (Ai<t07}T7J(hO!<;  from  atijOaroyat, 
to  feel  or  perceive.)  The  Sensorium. 

Esthe'ticus.  (From  aiadavoyat,  to  feel  or 
perceive.)  Affecting  the  senses.  Th eJEstlie- 
tica  form  the  second  order  of  the  Class  Neurotica 
of  Dr.  Good. 

ESTI'VAL.  {JEstivalis ;  from  eestas,  sum¬ 
mer.)  Belonging  to  summer.  Applied,  1.  To 
diseases  which  appear  in  summer. 

2.  To  plants  which  flower  in  summer. 
ESTIVA'TIO.  Estivation.  1.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  summer  on  the  animal  economy. 

2.  The  particular  state  of  the  bud  in  plants 
before  the  evolution  of  the  corolla. 

ESTUA'RIUM.  {um,  i.  n.)  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  conveying  heat,  whether  dry,  or  com¬ 
bined  with  moisture,  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at 
once  ;  as  a  stove,  or  a  vapour  bath.  Ambroise 
Pare  thus  calls  an  instrument  which  he  describes 
for  conveying  beat  to  any  particular  pait. 

E'STUS.  Heat:  applied  both  to  the 
natural  sensation  when  intense,  as  from  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  sun,  &c.,  and  to  the 
morbid  sensation  excited  by  inflammation  or  any 

other  cause.  _ 

iEsTUS  volaticus.  The  disease  so  termed 
by  the  early  writers  was  a  sudden  and  fugitive 
sensation  of  heat,  which  left  a  little  redness  of 
the  skin  ;  Vogel  gave  this  name  to  sudden  heat 
or  flushing  of  the  face  ;  and  in  the  present  day 
it  is  applied  to  the  strophulus  volaticus,  or  wild¬ 
fire  rash  of  children. 

yE'TAS.  (as,  tis.  f.  ;  quasi  revitas,  from  ovum, 
n,rc. )  The  ancients  reckoned  six  stages  of  life. 

1.  Tiifantia  vel  pueritia,  childhood,  which  is 
from  birth  to  the  fifth  year  of  our  age. 

o.  Adolescentia,  youth,  reckoned  to  the 
eighteenth  ;  and  youth  properly  so  called,  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

3.  Juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty -fifth 

to  the  thirty-fifth  year.  . 

4.  Virilis  cetas,  manhood,  from  the  thirty-fifth 

to  the  fiftieth  year.  . 

5.  Senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty.  _ 

6.  Crepita  cctas,  decrepit  age,  which  ends  in 

death.  .  ,  , 

Etii  ales.  See  Aeithales. 

E'THEIt.  (er,  eris,  m.  ;  f>om  aiOyp,  pure 
air,  or  any  highly  subtile  fluid.)  Ether.  In 
Chemistry ,  a  volatile  liquor  obtained  by  distil¬ 
lation  from  a  mixture  ol  alkohol  and  a  concen¬ 
trated  acid.  The  ethers  are  an  important  class 
of  chemical  compounds,  which  agree  in  certain 
general  properties,  but  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  acid  employed  in  their  formation 
They  are  all  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  and  | 
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have  a  peculiar  characteristic  odour.  The  theory 
of  the  formation  of  ether  is  still  a  disputed  point 
in  chemistry.  In  a  general  way,  ethers  may  be 
divided  into  those  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
acid  acts  merely  as  a  decomposing  agent  on  the 
alkohol,  and  those  into  whose  composition  the 
acid  itself  partly  enters.  To  the  first  order  be¬ 
long  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  and 
fluoric ;  and  these  are  all  similar,  the  result  of  the 
process  not  being  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  acid  employed  ;  to  the  second 
order  belong  the  nitric,  acetic,  muriatic,  hy- 
driodic,  hydrobromic,  hydrocyanic,  benzoic, 
citric,  gallic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric.  The  theory 
of  the  formation  of  ether,  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  instance  of  sulphuric  ether,  which,  as  being 
the  most  important  of  this  class  of  bodies,  has 
received  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  che¬ 
mists.  See  jEther  Sulphuricus.  The  sulphuric 
and  nitric  ethers  are  extensively  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  acetic  occasionally  ;  the  rest  are 
not  employed  medicinally.  See  Ether. 

.Ether  nitrosus.  Nitrous  ether.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  distilling,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  alkohol  and  con¬ 
centrated  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  these 
substances  on  each  other  is  so  violent,  that  it 
requires  to  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  cau¬ 
tion.  The  following  process  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  acid  is  afforded  by 
the  decomposition  ot  nitre,  is  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  for  procuring  nitrous  ether. 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potash,  dried  and  coarsely 
powdered,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  sulphuric  acid, 
a  pound;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nineteen  fluid 
ounces.  Put  the  nitrate  of  potash  into  a  tubu¬ 
lated  retort  placed  in  a  cold  water  bath  ;  pour 
upon  it,  in  small  quantities,  and  at  intervals,  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  spirit  previously  mixed 
together,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  become  cold. 
Without  any  external  heat,  or,  at  least,  with 
such  a  gentle  increase  of  temperature  as  may  be 
communicated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  tepid 
water  to  the  bath,  an  ethereal  liquor  will  begin 
to  distil.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  retort 
will  spontaneously  increase,  and  a  considerable 
ebullition  take  place,  which  must  be  moderated 
by  adding  some  cold  water  to  the  bath.  lhe 
receiver  must  also  be  kept  cool  with  water  or 
snow,  and  furnished  with  a  proper  apparatus  tor 
transmitting  the  very  elastic  vapour  (which 
rises  with  great  force  if  the  heat  be  too  much 
increased)  through  a  pound  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  in  a  phial,  which  must  be  kept  cold,  I  he 
ethereal  liquor  thus  spontaneously  distilled 
is  to  be  put  into  a  glass  phial  fitted  with  a 
ground  stopper,  and  as  much  carbonate  of 
potash,  dry,  and  in  powder,  is  to  be  added  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  neutralise  the  acid  ;  the 
phial  being  closed  after  each  addition,  and  the 
neutralisation  determined  by  the  test  of  litmus: 
about  a  drachm  of  the  salt  is  generally  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  nitrous 
ether  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  means  of  a  funnel.  If  the  ether  is 
required  to  be  very  pure,  distil  it  again  from  a 
water  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  MO,  to  the 
quantity  of  one  half.  Its  specific  gravity  is  tc 
that  of  distilled  water  as  ‘OOO  to  -1000. 
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The  theory  of  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether 
is  not  free  from  obscurity.  According  to  n><5- 
nard,  the  ether  is  a  compound  of  alkohol  and 
nitrous  acid;  and,  consequently,  the  essential 
part  of  the  action  from  which  it  results  is  the 
conversion  of  the  nitric  into  nitrous  acid  at  the 
expense  of  a  portion  of  the  alkohol,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  alkohol  combines  with  the 
nitrous  acid  so  formed.  MM.  Dumas  and 
Boullay  have  advanced  a  different  opinion  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  nitrous  ether  consists  of  4 
equivalents  of  carbon,  5  of  hydrogen,  1  of 
nitrogen,  and  4  ot  oxygen  ;  which  elements  are 
in  proportion  to  constitute  2  equivalents  of 
olefiant  gas,  1  of  water,  and  1  of  hyponitrous 
acid.  In  its  general  properties,  the  nitrous  ether 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  sulphuric, 
but  it  is  more  volatile.  It  is  gradually  decom¬ 
posed  by  keeping;  and  alkohol,  nitrous  acid,  and 
ia  little  acetic  acid  are  formed.  The  same  de¬ 
composition  is  immediately  effected  by  mixing 
it  with  water  or  potash,  or  distilling  it  at  a 
high  temperature.  Nitrous  ether,  though  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Dublin  College,  is  not  generally 
used  in  medicine,  but  its  action  is  probably 
similar  to  the  sulphuric :  from  its  greater  vola¬ 
tility,  it  is  still  more  refrigerant. 

.Ether  rf.ctificatus.  JEther  vitriolicus. 
Rectified  ether.  Take  of  sulphuric  ether,  four¬ 
teen  fluid  ounces;  fused  potash,  halt  an  ounce; 
distilled  water,  eleven  fluid  ounces.  First  dis¬ 
solve  the  potash  in  two  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  add  thereto  the  ether,  shaking  them  well 
together,  until  they  are  mixed.  Next,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  200°,  distil  over  twelve 
fluid  ounces  of  rectified  ether,  from  a  large 
retort  into  a  cooled  receiver.  Then  shake  the 
distilled  ether  well  with  nine  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  and  set  the  liquor  by,  so  that  the  water 
may  subside.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  supernatant 
rectified  ether,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle. 

Sulphuric  ether,  as  obtained  by  distillation 
from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkohol,  is  combined 
with  water  and  some  alkohol  and  sulphurous 
acid.  In  the  above  process  of  rectification,  the 
alkali  separates  all  the  acid,  while  the  water 
unites  with  the  alkohol,  and  the  ether  volatilised 
by  the  gentle  heat  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 
The  previous  addition  of  a  little  black  oxide  of 
manganese  renders  the  rectification  of  the  ether 
more  complete,  by  affording  oxygen  to  the  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  and  thus  converting  it  into  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  is  perfectly  fixed  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  employed  in  the  process. 

/Ether  sulphuricus.  JEther  vitriolicus; 
Naphtha  vitrioli.  Sulphuric  ether.  Take  of 
rectified  spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  by  weight, 
a  pound  and  a  half.  Pour  the  spirit  into  a 
glass  retort,  then  gradually  add  to  it  the  acid, 
shaking  it  after  each  addition,  and  taking  care 
that  their  temperature,  during  the  mixture,  may 
not  exceed  1  U0°.  Place  the  retort  very  cau¬ 
tiously  into  a  sand-bath,  previously  heated  to 
200°,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  the  ether  may  pass  over  into  a 
tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another  receiver  is 
adapted,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice,  or 
water.  Continue  the  distillation  until  a  heavier 
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part  also  begins  to  pass  over,  and  appear  under 
the  ether  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  To  the 
liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort,  add  twelve 
fluid  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit,  and  repeat 
the  distillation  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  process  nothing 
passes  over  but  a  fragrant  alkohol,  but  this  is 
followed  by  the  ether  as  soon  as  the  fluid  in  the 
retort  begins  to  boil ;  when  the  ether  has  passed 
over,  white  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  arise  :  at 
this  period  the  process  should  be  discontinued  ; 
for  although  ether  continues  to  be  formed,  it  is 
blended  with  sulphurous  acid  and  a  yellowish 
oil  called  sweet  oil  of  wine,  or  ethereal  oil ;  and  if 
the  heat  be  further  continued,  olefiant  gas  is  co¬ 
piously  evolved.  Sulphuric  ether  obtained  by 
this  process  always  contains  some  alkohol,  and 
generally  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  to  free  it  from 
which,  rectification  is  necessary.  See  JEther 
rectificatus.  The  following  exposition  of  the 
formation  of  ether  is  taken  from  Dr.  Turner’s 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 

To  comprehend  the  theory  of  the  formation 
of  ether,  the  composition  of  this  substance  must 
be  compared  with  that  of  alkohol.  Ether  was 
analysed  by  Saussure  in  the  same  manner  as 
alkohol ;  and  from  the  data  furnished  by  his 
analysis,  corrected  by  Gay  Lussac,  ether  is  in¬ 
ferred  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
in  the  ratio  of  28  parts  or  two  equivalents  of 
olefiant  gas,  and  9  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
water.  But  alkohol  may  be  viewed  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  one  equivalent  of  olefiant  gas  and  one 
equivalent  of  water ;  so  that,  if  from  two  equiva¬ 
lents  of  alkohol  one  of  water  be  withdrawn,  the 
remaining  elements  are  in  exact  proportion  for 
constituting  ether.  This  is  precisely  the  mode 
in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  supposed  to  operate 
in  generating  ether,  —  an  effect  which  it  is  well 
calculated  to  produce,  owing  to  its  strong  affinity 
for  moisture.  This  view  was  first  proposed  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  and  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  These 
chemists,  it  is  true,  erred  in  thinking  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  occasions  no  other  change  ;  since 
subsequent  observation  has  proved  that  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  to  the  constitution  of  which  sulphuric 
acid  is  essential,  is  formed  even  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  process.  Notwithstanding 
this  error,  the  powerful  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  water,  and  the  consequent  abstraction  of 
water  or  its  elements  from  alkohol,  appears  to 
contribute  essentially  to  the  production  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  and  aff  ords  an  explanation  of  se¬ 
veral  circumstances  observable  in  the  process. 
In  the  first  place,  it  obviously  aids  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  sulpho-vinic  acid,  which  is  not  formed 
when  the  materials  are  diluted.  Secondly,  it 
accounts  for  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  olefiant  gas  towards  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  process ;  for  since  the  elements  of 
the  alkohol  alone  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
ether,  while  all  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  in 
the  retort,  and  most  of  it  in  a  free  state,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  relative  quantities  of  alkohol 
and  acid  must  be  continually  changing  during 
the  operation,  until  at  length  the  latter  predomi¬ 
nates  so  greatly  as  to  be  able  to  deprive  the 
former  of  all  its  water,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
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disengagement  of  olefiant  gas.  Accordingly  it 
is  well  known,  that  if  fresh  alkohol  be  added  as 
soon  as  the  production  of  pure  ether  ceases,  an 
additional  quantity  of  that  substance  will  be 
produced.  Thirdly,  it  follows  from  this  doc¬ 
trine,  that  the  power  of  the  same  portion  of  acid 
in  forming  ether  must  be  limited,  because  it 
gradually  becomes  so  diluted  with  water  that  it 
is  unable  to  disunite  the  elements  of  the  alkohol. 
Lastly,  consistently  with  the  same  view,  it  is 
found  that  ether,  precisely  analogous  to  that 
from  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  prepared  by  digest¬ 
ing  alkohol  with  other  acids  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  as  for  example  with  phospho¬ 
ric,  arsenic,  and  fluoboric  acids. 

The  production  of  a  peculiar  acid  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  forming  ether  was  first  noticed  by  M. 
Dabit,  about  the  year  1800.  This  substance, 
to  which  the  name  of  sulpho-vinic  acid  is  applied, 
was  subsequently  examined  by  Sertuerner,  Vo¬ 
gel,  and  Gay-Lussac ;  and  the  two  last  men¬ 
tioned  philosophers  regarded  it  as  a  compound 
of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  a  peculiar  vegetable 
matter.  Mr.  Hennel,  however,  has  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  its  nature,  the  principal  points  of 
which  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Serullas, 
and  Wohler  and  Liebig.  According  to  Hennel, 
sulpho-vinic  acid  and  oil  of  wine  are  both  com¬ 
posed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  carburet  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  Oil  of  wine,  which  has  no  acid  reaction 
when  pure,  consists  of  2  equivalents  of  sulphuric 

acic,  8  of  carbon,  and  8  of  hydrogen.  When 
heated,  it  parts  with  half  of  its  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  sulpho-vinic  acid  remains,  consist¬ 
ing  of  2  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  4  of 
carbon,  and  4  of  hydrogen.  Oil  of  wine  is  a 
perfectly  neutral  compound,  in  which  carburet 
of  hydrogen  acts  the  part  of  an  alkali  in  neutral¬ 
ising  sulphuric  acid.  In  sulpho-vinic  acid  half 
the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  neutralised  by 
carburet  of  hydrogen. 

Additional  researches  by  Mr.  Hennel  have 
rendered  it  probable,  that  sulpho-vinic  acid  is  in 
reality  a  stage  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
ether.  That  acid  is  present  in  greatest  quantity 
when  the  ingredients  are  first  mixed,  and  prior 
to  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  one  half  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  being  then  in  combination 
with  carburet  of  hydrogen  ;  but  on  distilling  the 
mixture,  sulpho-vinic  acid  diminishes  as  the 
quantity  of  ether  increases,  until,  towards  the 
close  of  the  process,  sulpho-vinic  acid  entirely 
disappears,  and  the  sulpuric  acid,  which  was 
previously  in  combination,  is  set  free.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  view,  Mr.  Hennel  remarks,  that 
however  the  operation  may  be  conducted,  the 
formation  of  ether  is  always  accompanied  or  pre¬ 
ceded  by  that  of  sulpho-vinic  acid  ;  and  he 
has  added  the  fact,  that  on  distilling  sulpho- 
vinate  of  potash  with  concentrated  sulphuric 

acid,  no  alkohol  being  present,  ether  is  gen¬ 
erated.  It  appears,  then,  that  ether  may  be 
directly  developed  from  sulpho-vinic  acid  ;  that, 
in  the  ordinary  process,  the  formation  of  the 
latter  always  precedes  that  of  the  former  ;  and 
that,  during  the  period  of  ether  being  generated, 
sulpho-vinic  acid  is  decomposed.  These  facts 
give  great  plausibility  to  the  opinion  ot  Mr. 
Hennel ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  nor  does  Mr, 


Hennel  maintain,  that  ether  cannot  be  generated 
but  through  the  medium  of  sulpho-vinic  acid. 
The  nature  of  the  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  alkohol  and  ether,  and  the  production  of  ether 
from  alkohol  and  phosphoric  acid,  justify  an 
opposite  inference. 

Mr.  Hennel  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  alko¬ 
hol  through  the  medium  of  ether.  For,  when 
ether  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  together,  oil 
of  wine  and  sulpho-vinic  acid  are  among  the 
products ;  and  on  distilling  sulpho-vinate  of 
potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  not  concentrated  as 
above,  but  previously  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
of  water,  alkohol  is  generated.  It  hence  appears 
that  carburet  of  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of 
separation  from  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  a  state  pe¬ 
culiarly  favourable  for  combining  with  water; 
and  that,  in  doing  so,  it  gives  rise  to  alkohol  or 
ether,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  a  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless  liquid  :  it  has  a  fragrant  penetrating 
odour  and  a  peculiar  pungent  taste  :  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  volatile,  and  produces  a  great  degree 
of  cold  by  its  evaporation  :  it  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  ;  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  yielding 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  It  boils  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  at  about  98°  F. 
and  in  vacuo  at  — 20°.  When  cooled  to  — 46°, 
it  congeals  in  brilliant  transparent  plates.  Ether 
combines  with  alkohol  in  all  proportions,  but 
sparingly  with  water,  1  part  only  of  ether 
being  taken  up  by  10  of  water.  Ether  readily 
dissolves  the  essential  oils,  camphor,  resins,  gum 
resins,  wax,  balsams,  bitumens,  and  extractive 
matter  ;  and  combines  with  a  small  proportion 
of  sulphur.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  converts  it  into  ethereal  oil.  When  the 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  ethers  are  mixed  in 
equal  proportions,  a  very  rapid  evaporation  takes 
place,  and  a  degree  of  cold  considerably  below 
0°  Fahr.  is  produced.  Ether,  when  most  com¬ 
pletely  rectified,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  -72 5  ;  but  I.owilz  obtained  ether  of  sp.  , 
gr.  ‘632,  by  divesting  it  still  more  completely  of 
its  alkohol. 

Sulphuric  ether  acts  on  the  animal  economy 
as  a  very  .diffusible  stimulant ;  it  is  a  powerful 
antispasmodic,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
has  a  narcotic  effect.  It  is  used  with  advantage 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  hysteria,  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  &c.,  and  occasionally  as  a  cordial  in 
low  fevers.  The  common  dose  is  from  3  ss.  to 
5ij.  ;  but,  to  produce  any  decided  effect,  it  often 
requires  to  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  these, 
and,  from  the  diff’usibility  of  its  stimulus,  the 
dose  ought  to  be  frequently  repeated,  if  any  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  remedy  be  desired.  Ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  ether  may  be  made  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  or  a  refrigerant  :  if  it  be  prevented 
from  evaporating  by  closely  covering  the  place 
where  it  is  applied,  it  excites  a  strong  sensation 
of  heat  and  reddens  the  skin  ;  in  this  way  it 
often  affords  relief  in  headach  and  muscular 
pains:  if  it  be  allowed  to  evaporate  freely,  it 
produces  extreme  cold  ;  and  with  this  view  has 
been  applied  to  the  tumour  of  strangulated 
hernia  to  favour  its  reduction. 
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Ether  vitriolicus.  See  JEther  sulphuricus.  I 
ind  sEther  rectificatus. 

Ethf/rea  heriia.  A  name  of  the  Eryngo  ; 
Decause  it  is  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  —  Turton. 

Ethe'real.  JEthereus.  Appertaining  to, 
ir  of  the  nature  of,  ether. 

Ethereal  acid.  See  AS  t  her. 

Ethereal  oil  See  Oleum  c cthereum . 
E'THIOPS.  A  name  given  by  the  older 
chemists  to  several  black  powders,  on  account 
if  their  colour. 

Ethioi*s  animalis.  The  powder  formed  by 
.turning  various  animals  to  a  cinder,  as  the 
icdgehog,  mole,  sparrow,  &c. 

Ethiops  antjmoxialis.  A  preparation  once 
n  high  repute,  and  still  employed  by'  some 
practitioners  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  made 
iy  triturating  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
with  one  of  quicksilver.  It  is  given  in  the  dose 
if  a  few  grains  at  first,  which  may  be  gradually 
ncreased  to  half  a  drachm. 

Ethiots  auripigmentalis.  Was  made  by 
aiturating  sulphuret  of  arsenic  with  quicksilver. 

.Ethiops  Jovialis.  Was  prepared  by  rub¬ 
tiling  together  tin,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur. 

Ethiops  Martialis.  The  black  deutoxide 
of  iron  ;  formerly  in  repute  as  a  tonic,  but  now 
neglected. 

JElhiops  mineralis.  JEthiops  mineral.  See 
Hydrargyri  sulphurctum  nigrum. 

Ethiops  narcoticus.  A  nameof  the  Ethiops 
mineral.  ~ 

Ethiops  per  se.  The  protoxide  of  mer¬ 
cury  was  so  called,  because  it  may  be  formed 
by  merely  triturating  the  mercury  for  a  long 
time  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Ethiops  vegetabilis.  A  black  powder 
formed  by  incinerating  the  jucus  vesiculosus  in  a 
covered  crucible.  It  contains  iodine,  and  has 
been  used  in  diseases  of  the  glands. 

Ethmoid.  See  Ethmoid. 

EthoTices.  (AidoAuces ;  from  aiOa,  to  burn.) 
Burning  pustules  on  the  skin.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  on  Hippocrates  render  this  word  by 
furunculi,  or  boils. 

Etho'jisia.  (From  aiBos,  shining,  and  oppa, 
a  sight  or  spectacle.)  The  appearance  of 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes;  a  symptom  com¬ 
mon  in  several  diseases. 

E  1 II  U'S  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Ethusa  cyna’pium.  Fool’s  parsley.  A 
plant  which  much  resembles  parsley.  When 
eaten  as  parsley  often  is,  in  soups  and  sauces,  it 
produces  colic  and  deleterious  effects.  It  is 
very  common  in  fields  and  gardens. 

Ethusa  mkum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  meum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  called  also 
Meum  athamanticum,  Meu  and  Spignel.  Bald- 
money.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  carminative  and  stomachic,  and  for 
attenuating  viscid  humours  :  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  ol  the  same  nature  as  that  of  lovage; 
its  smell,  however,  is  rather  more  agreeable, 
being  somewhat  like  that  of  parsneps,  but 
stronger,  and  its  taste  is  less  sweet,  and  warmer 
or  more  acrid. 

Aiiiioi  phleues.  See  Phlcbes  a'itioi. 
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Etiolo'gia.  (From  aiTia,  a  cause,  and  Aoyos, 
a  discourse.)  Etiology.  The  doctrine  of  the 
causes  of  diseases.  These  causes  arc  generally 
divided  by  medical  writers  into  proximate  and 
remote;  and  the  latter  again  are  distinguished 
into  predisposing  and  exciting. 

Causa  proximo  vel  continens,  the  proximate 
cause,  is  that  deranged  action  from  which  all 
the  symptoms  arise ;  it  is,  in  fact,  another  name 
for  the  disease  itself. 

Causa  disponens  vel  proegumena,  the  predis¬ 
posing  cause,  is  that  state  of  the  system  which 
renders  it  apt  to  assume  any  particular  diseased 
action  when  the  exciting  cause  is  applied ;  thus 
plethora  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation. 

Causa  excitans,  procatarctica,  antecedens,  oc- 
casionalis,  the  exciting  cause,  is  that  which  actu¬ 
ally  produces  the  disease  ;  thus  exposure  to  cold 
or  damp  air  is  the  exciting  cause  of  a  atarrh. 

The  distinction  between  the  predisposing  and 
the  proximate  cause  is  not  always  obvious, 
since  what  is  called  the  predisposing  cause  is 
often  hardly  to  be  discriminated  from  an  obscure 
degree  of  the  disease  itself. 

AETI'TES.  (From  aeros,  an  eagle.)  Lapis 
aquilcc.  Eagle-stone.  A  stone  so  called  by 
the  ancients,  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
eagle  carried  it  to  her  nest  to  aid  in  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  her  eggs.  It  is  a  hollow  stone  contain¬ 
ing  another  substance  within  it;  the  shell  is  of 
the  substance  called  by  modern  mineralogists 
clay-iron  stone,  and  the  nucleus  of  variable 
composition  :  the  ancients  gave  different  names 
to  the  stone,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
contained  substance.  These  eagle-stones  had 
wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  them,  as  that  of 
facilitating  parturition  when  bound  on  the 
thigh,  and  preventing  abortion  when  bound  on 
the  arm. 

Eto'cion.  See  Daphne  mezereon. 

Eto’lion.  See  Daphne  mezereon. 

E to’ nyc hum.  See  Lithospermum. 

AFFECTION.  ( Affectio ,  onis.  f.)  1.  This 
term  is  applied  synonymously  with  disease;  thus, 
an  inflammatory  affection,  a  nervous  affection,  &c. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  certain  conditions  of  the 
mind;  thus  we  speak  of  the  moral  affections. 

Afferentia  vasa.  See  Vasa  afferentia. 

AFFINITY.  (Affnitas,  atis.  f.)  This  term 
has  been  used  indifferently  with  attraction,  but 
is  commonly  restricted  to  chemical  attraction. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity  of  aggregation.  See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  compound.  When  three  or  more 
bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity,  unite 
and  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then  the 
affinity  is  termed  compound  affinity,  or  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  thus,  phosphoric  acid  will  enter  into 
combination  at  the  same  time  with  ammonia 
and  magnesia,  forming  a  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia. 

Affinity,  disposing.  It  frequently  happens 
that  two  substances  which  are  incapable  of 
uniting,  or  unite  with  difficulty,  are  made  ti 
combine  readily  by  the  addition  of  a  third  sub¬ 
stance,  which  has  an  affinity  for  the  compound 
formed  for  their  union,  though  it  may  have  no 
apparent  affinity  for  either  of  them  separately  ; 
this  third  substance  was  formerly  said  to  act  by 
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a  disposing  affinity ,  which  was  considered  as  a 
sort  of  prospective  affinity  for  the  compound 
about  to  be  formed  ;  thus,  zinc  has  so  small  an 
affinity  for  oxygen,  that  it  decomposes  water  at 
common  temperatures  with  extreme  slowness ; 
but  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the  zinc  takes 
oxygen  from  the  water  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  oxide  combines  with  the  acid  ;  here  the  acid 
exerts  a  disposing  affinity.  This  doctrine  of 
disposing  affinities  involves  the  absurdity,  that 
a  substance  can  exert  an  affinity  for  a  certain 
compound  before  that  compound  exists.  The 
cases  of  chemical  action  referred  to  are  now 
explained  in  a  different  manner.  See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  divellent.  See  Affinity  quiescent. 

Affinity,  double.  Double  elective  attraction. 
When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  come  into  contact,  and  are  de¬ 
composed,  so  that  their  constituents  become 
reciprocally  united,  and  produce  two  new  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  the  decomposition  is  said  to  take 
place  by  double  affinity :  thus,  if  we  add  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash  to  one  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  the  salts  change  ingredients  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are 
formed. 

Affinity,  elementary.  See  Affinity,  resulting. 

Affinity,  intermediate.  When  two  substances 
which  have  no  disposition  to  unite,  combine  by 
the  agency  of  a  third  substance,  the  combination 
is  said  to  be  effected  by  an  intermediate  affinity : 
thus,  oil  and  water,  which  will  not  even  mix 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third  body,  are 
readily  combined,  by  means  of  an  alkali,  into  the 
homogeneous  substance  called  soap. 

Affinity,  quiescent.  Kirvvan  employs  the 
term  quiescent  affinity  to  designate  that  by  which 
the  principles  of  each  compound  adhere  to  each 
other  ;  and  divellent  affinity,  to  distinguish  that 
by  which  the  principles  of  one  body  unite  and 
change  order  with  those  of  the  others  :  thus,  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid  or  by  lime,  when  either  of  these  principles 
is  separately  presented  ;  but  if  the  nitric  acid  be 
combined  with  lime,  this  nitrate  of  lime  will 
decompose  the  sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  last 
case,  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
alkali  is  weakened  by  its  affinity  for  the  lime. 
This  acid,  therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities  : 
the  one  which  binds  it  to  the  alkali,  called 
quiescent ;  and  the  other  which  attracts  it  towards 
the  lime  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  reciprocal.  When  a  compound  of 
two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a  third,  the  sepa¬ 
rated  body  is  in  some  instances  capable  of  de¬ 
composing  the  new  compound,  if  brought  to 
act  on  it  in  large  quantity  ;  nitrate  of  potash, 
for  example,  is  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash  and  disen¬ 
gages  the  nitric  acid  ;  but  if  the  sulphate  of 
potash  thus  formed,  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  in  large  quantity,  it  will  detach  a 
portion  of  the  potash  lrom  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  form  with  it  nitrate  of  potash.  Such  a  case 
is  called  one  of  reciprocal  affinity. 

Affinity,  resulting.  The  affinity  exerted  by  a 
compound,  arising  from  the  modified  affinities 
of  its  constituents,  were  called  by  Berthollet 
resulting  affinities,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
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of  the  constituents  themselves,  which  he  named 

elementary. 

Affinity,  simple.  Single  elective  attraction. 

If  a  body,  consisting  of  two  component  parts, 
be  decomposed  on  the  approach  of  a  third,  which 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  one  of  those  component 
parts  than  they  have  for  each  other,  then  the 
decomposition  is  said  to  be  effected  by  simple 
affinity  :  for  instance,  if  acetic  acid  be  added  to 
a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
union  which  existed  between  these  two  bodies 
will  cease ;  the  acetic  acid  combines  with  the 
ammonia,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged. 
When  two  bodies  only  enter  into  chemical 
union,  the  affinity  which  unites  them,  is  also 
termed  simple  or  single  affinity  :  thus,  sulphur 
and  oxygen  combine  by  simple  affinity  to  form 
sulphurous  acid. 

Affinity,  vital.  The  power  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  formation  of  the  various  solids  and 
fluids  from  the  common  circulating  fluids,  has 
been  called  vital  affinity. 

A'ffion.  An  Arabic  name  of  opium. 

AFFLA'TUS.  [us,  its.  m.  ;  from  afflare,  to 
blow  upon.)  1.  A  vapour  or  blast. 

2.  Applied  by  some  to  a  species  of  erysipelas, 
which  attacks  suddenly,  as  if  produced  by  some  I 
unwholesome  wind  blowing  on  the  part. 

Affrodina.  An  alchemical  name  of  copper.  I 

Afragar.  Verdigris. 

AFFUSION.  [Affusio;  from  affuiulo,  to  t 
pour  upon.)  The  affusion  of  cold  water,  in  the 
treatment  of  fever,  was  brought  into  general 
notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  and 
appears,  in  his  hands,  to  have  been  attended  with 
an  astonishing  uniformity  of  success.  The  re¬ 
medy  consists  merely  in  placing  the  patient  in  a 
bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and 
pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water  upon  his  body  ; 
after  which  he  is  wiped  dry,  and  again  put  i 
to  bed.  Dr.  Currie’s  experience  led  him 
to  the  following  general  conclusions  with  re-  S] 
sped  to  the  external  application  of  cold  water 
in  fevers. 

First.  That  it  is  the  low  contagious  fever  in  | 
which  the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employed  ;  the  jl 
first  symptoms  of  which  are  a  dull  headach,  with  I 
restlessness  and  shivering  ;  pains  in  the  back,  | 
and  all  over  the  body  ;  the  tongue  foul,  with  I 
prostration  of  strength  ;  the  headach  becoming  p 
more  acute  ;  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  the  ther-  | 
mometer,  102°  to  1 0.1  °,  or  more  ;  general  rest-  I 
lessness,  increasing  to  delirium,  particularly  in 
the  night. 

Secondly.  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  iff  the  | 
disease  we  must  employ  the  remedy  ;  and  gene-  | 
rally  in  the  state  off  the  greatest  heat  and  exacerb-  | 
at  ion. 

Thirdly.  That  affusion,  not  immersion,  is  to  be  | 
employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Currie’s  | 
work,  the  practice  of  affusion  has  been  exten-  | 
sively  tried,  and  its  efficacy  has  been  established  | 
in  some  stages  of  the  disease^  in  which  the  B 
author  had  originally  proscribed  the  practice  of  : 
it.  One  of  the  cautionary  injunctions  which  I 
had  been  given  for  the  allusion  ot  cold  water  in  8 
fever,  was,  never  to  employ  it  in  cases  where  the  I  ! 
patient  had  a  sense  iff  chilliness  upon  him,  even  |  > 
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iif  the  thermometer  applied  to  the  trunk  ot  the 
:body  indicated  a  preternatural  degree  of  heat. 
In  his  last  Reports,  however,  Ur.  Curriehas 
.given  the  particulars  ot  a  case  ot  this  kind,  in 
which  the  cold  affusion  was  so  managed  as  to 
produce  a  successful  event. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied  by, 
topical  inflammation,  his  experience  does  not 
justify  the  use  ot  cold  affusion  5  though,  in  a 
.great  variety  of  these  cases,  the  warm  affusion 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  “  And,”  says  he, 
«  though  I  have  used  the  cold  affusion  in  some 
instances,  so  late  as  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day  of  contagious  fever,  with  safety  and  success, 
,yet  it  can  only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced 
period,  in  the  instances  in  which  the  heat  keeps 
up  steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the 
respiration  continues  free.  In  such  cases  I  have 
■seen  it  appease  agitation  and  restlessness,  dissi¬ 
pate  delirium,  and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the  patient 
from  impending  dissolution.  But  it  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  fever,  let  me  again  repeat,  that  it 
ought  always  to  be  employed,  if  possible  ;  and 
■where,  without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of  the 
patient,  it  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  last  stage 
of  fever,  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed, 
and  the  case  appears  desperate  (of  which  I  have 
heard  several  instances),  can  it  appear  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  issue  should  sometimes  be  unfavour¬ 
able  ?” 

The  cold  affusion  has  been  adopted  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  certainly  failed  to  realise 
the  expectations  which  it  at  first  excited ;  and 
as  a  means  of  cutting  short  fever  —  that  is,  ar¬ 
resting  its  progress  in  limine  —  the  cold  affusion 
seems  to  be  no  more  efficacious  than  blood¬ 
letting,  emetics,  and  other  remedies  which  have 
been  as  strenuously  recommended,  but  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trial  of  which  has  led  most  practitioners 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  cutting  short  of  fever 
is  an  event  not  generally  to  be  looked  for,  and 
that  this  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  spite 
of  any  means  that  may  be  used  to  arrest  it. 

The  sponging  of  the  body  with  tepid  water, 
.or  vinegar  and  water,  has  now  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  superseded  the  use  of  the  cold  affusion. 
It  allays  febrile  heat  and  restlessness,  and  fre¬ 
quently  induces  a  gentle  moisture  on  the  sur- 
:  face.  It  is  useful  in  most  cases  where  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  but  should  be  avoided  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  perspiration ;  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  serviceable  in  scarlatina,  in  which  dis¬ 
ease  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  frequently  very 
intense  ;  it  has  also  been  recommended  in 
measles,  but  its  safety  in  this  case  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

After-hirth.  See  Placenta. 

After-pains.  See  Parturitio. 

AGALACTA'TIO.  See  Agalactia. 

AGALA'CTIA.  (a,  at.  f.  AyaKatcua-, 
from  a,  priv.  and  yaAa,  milk.)  Agalaxis ; 
Agalactia  ;  Agalactatio.  A  defect  of  milk  after 
childbirth. 

A G ALA' XI S.  See  Agalactia. 

AGA'LLOCHUM.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

AGA'ltlCUS.  (us,  i.  in.  Ayapiuos ;  from 
A  garia,  a  region  of  Sarmatia,  or  from  Agaros, 
the  name  of  a  town,  and  also  of  a  river  of  the 


same  province.)  Agaric.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Fungi. 

The  agarici  are  mushrooms  with  a  cap,  and 
gills  underneath  of  a  different  substance  from 
the  cap.  They  vary  greatly  in  their  qualities. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  appear  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  animal  matter  than  any 
other  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
as,  besides  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  they 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
and  yield  ammonia  by  distillation.  Prof.  Proust 
has  likewise  discovered  in  them  the  benzoic  acid, 
and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  mushrooms,  remarkable  for  the  quickness 
of  their  growth  and  decay,  as  well  as  for  the 
foetorattendiug  their  spontaneous  decomposition, 
were  for  a  long  time  neglected  by  analytical  che¬ 
mists,  though  capable  of  rewarding  their  trouble, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  investigations  of  Messrs. 
Vauquelin  and  Braconnot.  The  insoluble 
fungous  portion  of  the  mushroom,  though  it 
resembles  woody  fibre  in  some  respects,  yet 
being  less  soluble  than  it  in  alkalis,  and  yield¬ 
ing  a  nutritive  food,  is  evidently  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
duct,  to  which  accordingly  the  name  of  fungin 
has  been  given.  Two  new  vegetable  acids,  the 
boletic  and  fungic,  were  also  made  known  by 
these  researches. 

The  following  species  have  been  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis. 

Agaricus  campestris,  an  ordinary  article  of 
food,  analysed  by  Vauquelin,  gave  the  following 
results  :  —  1.  Adipocire.  On  expressing  the 
juice  of  the  agaric,  and  subjecting  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  action  of  boiling  alkohol,  a 
fatty  matter  is  extracted,  which  falls  down  in 
white  flakes  as  the  alkohol  cools.  It  has  a  dirty 
white  colour ;  a  fatty  feel,  like  spermaceti ;  and 
exposed  to  heat,  soon  melts,  and  then  exhales 
the  odour  of  grease.  2.  An  oily  matter.  3. 
Vegetable  albumen.  4.  The  sugar  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  5.  An  animal  matter,  soluble  in  water 
and  alkohol ;  on  being  heated,  it  evolves  the 
odour  of  roasting  meat,  like  osmazome.  6. 
An  animal  matter  not  soluble  in  alkohol.  7. 
Fungin.  8.  Acetate  of  potash. 

Agaricus  volvaceus  afforded  Braconnot  fungin, 
gelatin,  vegetable  albumen,  much  phosphate  of 
potash,  some  acetate  of  potash,  sugar  of  mush¬ 
rooms,  a  brown  oil,  adipocere,  wax,  a  very  fu¬ 
gacious  deleterious  matter,  uncombined  acid, 
supposed  to  be  the  acetic,  benzoic  acid,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  a  great  deal  of  water. 

Agaricus  acris,  or  piperatus,  was  found  by 
Braconnot,  after  a  minute  analysis,  to  contain 
nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  the  preceding, 
without  the  wax  and  benzoic  acid,  but  with 
more  adipocere. 

Agaricus  stypticus.  From  twenty  parts  of  this, 
Braconnot  obtained  of  resin  and  adipocere  U8, 
fungin  16 '7,  of  an  unknown  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance,  a  salt  of  potash,  and  a  fugacious  acrid 
principle,  1  ‘5. 

Agaricus  bulbosus,  was  examined  by  Vauque¬ 
lin,  who  found  the  following  constituents  :  an 
animal  matter  insoluble  in  alkohol;  osmazome  ; 
a  soft  fatty  matter  of  a  yellow  colour  and  acrid 
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insoluble  substance  of  the  agaric  yielded  an 
acid  by  distillation. 

Agaricus  theiogalus.  In  this.  Van  quel  in 
found  sugar  of  mushrooms  ;  osmazome  ;  a  bitter 
acrid  fatty  matter  ;  an  animal  matter,  not  soluble 
in  alkohol ;  a  salt  containing  a  vegetable  acid. 

Agaricus  muscarius.  In  this  species,  Vau- 
quelin  found  two  animal  matters  similar  to 
those  of  the  last,  a  fatty  matter,  sulphate,  phos¬ 
phate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  a  volatile  acid. 

Agatucus  albus.  See  Boletus  laricis. 

Agaricus  campestris.  There  are  several 
species  of  the  agaric  which  go  by  this  term  ;  as 
the  Agaricus  edulis,  cantharellus,  deliciosus,  vio- 
laceus,  &c.  ;  but  the  eatable  mushroom  of  this 
country  is  the  Agaricus  campestris  of  Linnaeus. 
Similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the  champignon.  See 
Agaricus  pratensis.  Broiled  w  ith  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  or  stewed  with  cream  and  some  aromatic, 
they  are  a  great  delicacy,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  sufficiently  wholesome.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  of  the 
right  sort,  and  not  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Cat¬ 
sup  is  made  by  throwing  salt  on  mushrooms, 
which  causes  them  to  part  with  their  juice. 

None  of  the  following  species  are  known  to 
be  dangerous,  and  they  are  all  sold  for  food  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Agaricus  araneosus; 
cantharellus ,  the  chantarelle;  cortinellus;  albellus , 
the  musk  champignon  ;  eburneus,  the  mugnaio; 
ericetorum,  the  jozzolo ;  virgineus,  the  petite 
oreillette  ;  auricula,  the  escoubarbe ;  eri/ngii ,  the 
ciccioli,  which  grows  on  the  sea-holly  ;  tristis, 
the  fungo  appassionato  ;  nivalis,  the  fun  go  dor- 
miente  ;  socialis,  pivoulade  d’Ecoss e  ;  ilicinus ; 
tortilis,  the  mousseron  de  Dieppe  ;  palomet,  the 
palombette  ;  virens,  the  verdone  ;  translucens, 
the  pivoulade  de  saule  ;  deliciosus ;  subdulcis ; 
piperatus ;  procerus;  cylindraceus ;  attenuatus ; 
usper ;  solitarius,  incarnatus;  vaginatus ;  aroideus. 

Agaricus  cantharellus.  The  Chantarelle. 
A  species  of  fungus,  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by 
the  French.  Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it 
has  much  the  flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Agaricus  chirurgorum.  See  Boletus ignia- 
rius. 

Agaricus  cinnamomeus.  Brown  mush¬ 
room.  This  species  of  agaric  is  of  a  pleasant 
smell.  When  broiled,  it  has  a  good  flavour. 

Agaricus  deliciosus.  This  fungus,  well 
seasoned,  and  then  broiled,  has  the  exact  flavour 
of  a  roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Agaricus  mjneralis.  Mountain  milk,  or 
rock  milk.  This  mineral  is  one  of  the  purest 
of  the  native  carbonates  of  lime,  and  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  fissures  of  limestone  rocks.  It  has 
been  used  internally  in  hemorrhages,  strangury, 
gravel,  and  dysenteries;  and  externally  as  an 
application  to  old  ulcers,  and  to  weak  eyes. 

Agaricus  muscarius.  Bug  Agaric:  so  called 
from  its  known  property  of  destroying  bugs. 
This  reddish  fungus  is  the  Agaricus  —  sti pilot  us, 
lamellis  dimidiatis  solitariis,  slipite  volvato,  apicc 
dilatato,  bast  ovato,  ot  Linnaeus.  It  is  not  much 
known  in  this  country.  Haller  relates  that  six 
persons  in  Lithuania  perished  at  one  time  by 
eating  this  kind  of  mushroom,  and  that  in  others 
it  has  caused  delirium.  The  following  account 
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|  of  the  effects  of  this  species  on  the  animal 
|  economy  is  given  by  Orfila.  Several  French 
soldiers  ate  some  mushrooms  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
Polosck  in  Russia.  Four  of  them,  who  were  of 
a  robust  constitution,  and  conceived  themselves 
proof  against  the  consequences  under  which 
;  their  feebler  companions  were  beginning  to 
sillier,  refused  obstinately  to  take  an  emetic.  In 
the  evening,  the  following  symptoms  occurred: 
anxiety,  sense  of  suffocation,  intense  thirst,  vio¬ 
lent  griping  pains,  a  small  and  irregular  pulse, 
universal  cold  sweats,  altered  expression  of 
countenance,  violet  tint  of  the  nose  and  lips, 
general  trembling,  fetid  stools.  These  symp¬ 
toms  increasing,  they  were  carried  to  the  hospital. 
Coldness  and  livid  colour  of  the  limbs,  a  dread¬ 
ful  delirium,  and  acute  pains,  accompanied  them 
to  the  last  moment.  One  of  them  sunk  a  few 
■  hours  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital ;  the 
three  others  died  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
j  On  opening  their  bodies,  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  displayed  large  spots  of  inflammation  and 
gangrene  ;  and  putrefaction  seemed  advancing 
very  rapidly.  Notwithstanding  the  virulent  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  fungus,  it  is  used  in  Russia,  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  Kamtschatka  to  produce  intoxication. 
The  Agaricus  muscarius  is  employed  externally 
to  strumous,  phagedenic,  and  fistulous  ulcers,  as 
an  escharotic. 

Agaricus  necator.  This  has  a  yellowish 
juice,  and  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Agaricus  piperatus.  The  plant  thus  named 
by  Linnaius,  is  the  pepper  mushroom  ;  also 
called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the  Fungus  pipera¬ 
tus  albus,  lacteo-succo  turgens,  of  Ray.  Fungus 
albus  acris.  When  freely  taken,  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  are  related  by  several  writers  to  have 
been  the  result.  Even  when  this  vegetable  has 
lost  its  acrid  juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  quality 
still  remains. 

Agaricus  pratensis.  The  champignon  of 
Hudson’s  Flora  Anglica.  This  plant  has  but 
little  smell,  and  is  rather  dry  ;  yet,  when  broiled 
or  stewed,  it  has  a  pleasant  flavour. 

Agaricus  procerus.  Thisissometimesfound 
in  our  markets,  and  is  in  common  use  through¬ 
out  France  and  Italy.  It  has  various  names,  as 
Mart  de  froid,  Ac;  de  chat,  Muzza  di  tamburo,  dec. 

Agaricus  Theiogalus.  This  has  a  yellowish 
juice,  and  is  highly  poisonous. 

Agaricus  violaceus.  Violet  mushroom. 
This  fungus  requires  much  boiling,  but  when 
sufficiently  done  and  seasoned,  it  is  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate. 

AGE.  See  JF.tas. 

AGENE'SIA.  la,  ee.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
yevem s,  generation.)  1.  Impotence,  sterility. 

2.  A  term  applied  by  Breschet  to  anomalies  of 
organisation,  consisting  in  absence  or  imperfect 
development  of  parts. 

Agent.  (Agens,  from  ago,  to  act.)  Anything 
which  acts  or  produces  an  eflect  upon  another. 
In  medical  language  it  is  usually  applied  to 
those  causes  only  which  have  some  particular 
activity.  In  pathology,  the  extraneous  causes 
of  disease  are  called  morbific  agents,  and  in 
therapeutics,  medicines  and  all  things  used  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  are  called  therapeutical 
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agents.  In  chemistry,  substances  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  decomposition  of  others  are  called 
decomposing  agents. 

Agera'sia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  yvpas,  old 
age.)  The  absence  of  old  age,  or  rather  of  its 
ordinary  effects.  A  green  and  vigorous  old  age. 

AGE'RATUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  Ayvparor;  from 
a,  priv.  and  y ypas,  old  age  :  never  old,  ever 
green  ;  because  its  flowers  preserve  their  beauty 
a  long  time.)  See  Achillea  ageratum. 

Age'ratus  lapis.  Ayypar os  AiBos.  A  stone 
used  by  cobblers  to  polish  shoes.  It  was  used 
in  medicine  by  the  Greeks,  and  esteemed  astrin¬ 
gent  and  discutient. 

AGEU'STI  A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  o.,  neg.  and 
yevoyai,  to  taste.)  A  defect  or  loss  of  taste. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  two  species  :  the  one  organic, 
arising  from  some  affection  in  the  membrane  of 
the  tongue,  by  which  sapid  substances  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerves; 
the  other  atonic,  arising  without  any  visible 
affection  of  the  tongue.  Want  of  taste  usually 
depends  on  a  defective  supply  of  nervous  influ¬ 
ence,  and  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  many  diseases. 
In  many  acute  fevers  the  taste  is  totally  wanting, 
but  returns  on  convalescence.  Loss  of  taste  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  habit  of  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco  ;  and  other  acrid  narcotics  have 
been  known  to  cause  it.  In  all  these  cases, 
after  the  removal  of  the  causes  as  far  as  possible, 
masticatories  of  mustard,  horse-radish,  and  pyre- 
thrum  are  occasionally  useful ;  the  latter,  in 
particular,  has  been  found  beneficial.  A  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  root  is  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
so  diluted  as  to  produce  a  sialagogue  effect  by 
washing  the  mouth  with  it. 

Agglo'merate.  ( Agglomeratus ;  from  agglo- 
mero,  to  shape  into  a  ball.)  1.  In  Botany,  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  stamina  of  plants  when 
collected  in  a  globular  form,  as  in  Anona  triloba; 
and  to  amenta  or  catkins  when  of  a  similar  form, 
as  in  Pin  ns  sylvestris.  2.  In  anatomy,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  glands  in  the  same  sense  as  aggregate. 

Agclu'tinant.  (From  agglutino,  to  glue 
together.)  An  external  application  which  unites 
divided  parts  by  causing  them  to  stick  together. 

Agglutination.  1.  The  natural  process  of 
adhesion  in  wounds.  2.  The  action  of  an  ag- 
glutinant. 

AGGREGATE.  Aggregutus ;  from  ag- 
grego,  to  assemble  together.) 

1.  In  Physics.  When  bodies  of  the  same 
kind  are  united,  the  only  consequence  is,  that 
one  larger  body  is  produced.  In  this  case,  the 
united  mass  is  called  an  aggregate,  and  docs  not 
differ  in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  bodies 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Elementary  writers 
call  the  smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate 
can  be  divided,  without  destroying  its  chemical 
properties,  integrant  parts.  Thus  the  integrant 
parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  the  smallest 
parts  which  can  be  conceived  to  remain  without 
change;  and  beyond  these,  any  further  subdi¬ 


vision  cannot  be  made  without  developing  tin 
component  parts,  namely,  the  alkali  and  til. 
acid  ;  which  are  still  further  resolvable  into  tliei 
constituent  principles. 

2.  In  Jlotany,  this  term  is  applied  to  glands 
flowers,  gems, &c.  An  aggregate  flower  is  orn 


which  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  flowers 
or  fructifications,  collected  into  a  head  by  means 
of  some  part  common  to  them  all.  An  aggre¬ 
gate  gem  is  when  two,  three,  or  even  more  gems 
appear  at  the  same  time. 

3.  In  Anatomy.  Glands  which  are  clustered 
together  are  called  glandulce  aggregates. 

AGGREGATION.  Aggregatio,  onis,  f.  ; 
from  aggrego,  to  assemble  together.  See  Attrac¬ 
tion. 

Aggregation,  attraction  of.  See  Attraction. 

A'glia.  AyAnj.  A  white  cicatrix  on  the 
cornea. 

Agluti'tio.  (From  a,  neg.  and  glulio,  to 
swallow.)  Aglutition  ;  inability  to  swallow. 

A'gma.  Aypa.  A  fracture. 

Agnacal.  A  tree,  which,  according  to  Ray, 
grows  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  resem¬ 
bles  a  pear-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  great 
provocative  to  venery. 

Agna'ta.  The  same  as  Adnata. 

Agni'na  tunica.  The  amnion.  See  Amnion. 

Agno'ia.  (From  ayvoew,  to  be  ignorant;  not 
to  understand.)  The  state  of  a  patient  who 
does  not  recognise  those  around  him. 

A'gnus.  The  lamb.  See  Ovis  aries. 

A'gnus  castus.  Called  agnus,  from  ayovos, 
sterile,  because  it  was  believed  to  produce  bar¬ 
renness  ;  and  castus,  or  chaste,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  At  the  Thesmophoria,  or  feasts  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  the  women  used  to  strew  their  beds 
with  this  and  other  plants  which  were  believed 
to  be  favourable  to  chastity.  See  Vitex  agnus 
castus. 

A'gnus  sythicus.  See  Polypodium  baro- 
metz. 

Ago'ge.  Ayiey-q.  1.  The  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  upon  diseases  from  their  symptoms. 

2.  The  order,  state,  or  tenour  of  a  disease. 
Agomphi'asis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yuppSaiats, 
a  particular  mode  of  connexion  between  bones.) 
Looseness  of  the  teeth.  This  word  has  some¬ 
times  been  incorrectly  written  gomphiasis. 

Agon.  (  Aycm >,  a  contest.)  Among  the 
writers  of  low  Latin,  this  term  signifies  the 
agony  of  death. 

A'gone.  (  Ay ovt)  ;  from  a,  neg.  and  yovos, 
offspring:  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
cause  barrenness.)  Henbane.  See  Hyoscyamus 
niger. 

Ago'nia.  A7oi'ia  ;  from  a,  priv.  and  yovos, 
offspring.)  Sterility.  Impotence. 

Agq'nia.  (Aycuvta  ;  from  aywv,  a  contest.) 
Agony.  The  struggle  which  precedes  death. 

Agoni'sticon.  (From  ayuviarr)?,  one  who 
contends.)  An  epithet  applied  by  the  Greek 
physicians  to  very  cold  water  which  was  given 
in  large  quantity  in  fevers  to  overcome  the  mor¬ 
bid  heat  of  the  blood. 

Aco'stos.  (From  ayu,  to  bring  or  lead.) 
The  fore-arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers; 
also  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Agre'sta.  Verjuice.  The  juice  of  unripe 
grapes,  or  of  wild  apples. 

Agresten.  Tartar  before  it  is  purified. 

AG  llE'STIS.  (is,  is. ;  from  ager,  a  field.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  field;  the  trivial  name  of 
many  plants. 

2.  In  the  works  of  some  old  writers  it  is  an- 
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plied  to  a  disease  which  is  malignant  or  intrac¬ 
table. 

A'GRIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  Aypta. )  1.  See  Ilex  aqui- 
folium. 

2.  A  pustular  disease  of  the  skin  accompanied 
with  redness  and  erosion,  and  named  crypto,  by 
the  Greeks  from  its  intractability.  Cclsus. 

AGRIA'MPELOS.  (From  ayptos,  wild, 
and  ap.ireAos,  a  vine.)  The  wild  vine,  or  white 
bryony ;  and,  according  to  Gerard,  the  black 
bryony.  See  Bryonia  alba ,  and  Tamus  com¬ 
munis. 

AGRIEL/E'A.  Agrielccos.  (From  ayptos, 
wild,  and  eAata,  the  olive-tree. )  The  oleaster, 
or  wild  olive. 

AGRIFO'LIUIVI.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from  ayptos, 
fierce,  and  folium,  a  leaf,  on  account  of  its  sharp 
prickles;  or,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  acifo- 
Hum,  from  acus,  a  needle,  and  folium,  a  leaf, 
which  last  is  the  more  probable  origin.)  The 
liolly-tree.  See  Ilex  aqu  folium. 

AGRIMO'NIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  derivation  un¬ 
certain.)  Agrimony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria ;  Order, 
Bigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  common 
agrimony.  See  Agrimonia  eupatoria. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  agrimony.  Agrimonia  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  Agrimonia  — •  foliis  caulinis 
pinnatis,foliolis  undique  serratis,  omnibus  minutis 
inter stinctisfructibus  hispidis,  of  Linnams. 

1.  A  common  plant  in  fields  about  hedges 
and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
It  has  been  principally  regarded  in  the  character 
of  a  tnild  astringent  and  corroborant,  and  many 
authors  recommend  it  as  a  deobstruent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hepatic  and  other  visceral  obstructions. 
Chomel  relates  two  instances  of  its  successful 
use  in  cases  where  the  liver  was  much  enlarged 
and  indurated.  It  has  been  used  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  haemorrhagic  affections,  and  to  give  tone 
in  a  las  and  weak  state  of  the  solids,  in  cuta¬ 
neous  disorders,  particularly  in  scabies,  we  have 
been  told  that  it  manifests  great  efficacy.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  given,  infused  with  liquorice, 
in  the  form  of  tea;  but,  according  to  Alston,  it 
should  be  always  exhibited  in  the  state  of  pow¬ 
der.  It  is  best  used  while  fresh,  and  the  tops, 
before  the  (lowers  are  formed,  possess  the  most 
virtue.  Cullen  observes  that  the  agrimony  has 
some  astringent  powers,  but  that  they  are  fee¬ 
ble  ;  and  pays  little  attention  to  what  has  been 
said  in  its  favour. 

A'GRIMONY.  See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony,  hemp.  See  liidens  tripartita. 

AGRIOCA'RDAMUM.  ( um,i .  n.  ;  from 
ayptos,  wild,  and  icapSapov,  the  nasturtium.) 
Wild  garden-cress.  See  Lepidium  iberis. 

A GRI OC  A'STANUM.  (i an,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ayptos,  wild,  and  Kaaravou,  the  chesnut.)  See 
Bit n i  um  b ulbo-cast an  u  m. 

AGRIOCI'NARA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ayptos, 
wild,  and  ittvapa,  artichoke.)  \V  ild  artichoke. 
See  Cinara  scolymus. 

AGRIOCdCCIME'LA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from 
tryptos,  wild,  kokicos,  a  berry,  and  priAesa,  an  apple 
tree.)  See  Prunus  spinosa. 
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AGRIOME'LA.  The  crab-apple.  See 

Pyrus  malus. 

A'GRION.  See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

AGRIOPASTINA'CA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from 
ayptos,  wild,  and  pastinaca,  a  carrot.)  Wild 
carrot,  or  parsnip. 

Agriophy'llon.  (From  ayptos,  wild,  and 
ipuAAor,  a  leaf.)  See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

Agkiori'ganum.  (From  ayptos,  wild,  and 
opayavov,  marjoram.)  Wild  marjoram.  See 

Origanum  vulgare. 

Agrioseli'num.  (From  ayptos,  wild,  and 
crcAtvov,  parsley. )  Wild  parsley,  See  Symmium 
olusatrum. 

Agrioste'ari.  ( From  ayptos,  wild,  and  err  cap, 
the  paste  of  wheat  flour.)  Wild  field-corn ;  a 
species  of  Triticum. 

Agriotuy'mia.  (From  ayptos, wild, and bvpos, 
disposition. )  Furious  insanity.  Sauvages. 

Agrip.vlma.  (Froma7pios,  wild,  and  palma, 
a  palm-tree. )  The  herb  motherwort,  or  wild 
palm.  See  Leonurus  cardiaca. 

Ac  air  alma  G  allis.  See  Leonurus  car¬ 

diaca. 

Agri'ppa.  Persons  born  with  the  feet  fore¬ 
most  were  called  Agrippae  by  the  Romans. 
Pliny  says  they  were  so  named  from  their  diffi¬ 
cult  birth,  “  eos  appellavere  Agrippas,  ut  cegre 
partos."  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  derives  the  word  ab  cegretudine  el  pedibus, 
Noet.  Att.  lib.  xvi.  c.  Iff.  Other  less  probable 
derivations  have  also  been  given. 

AGROSTE'MM  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  AApou  arcupa, 
the  garland  of  the  field.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Pentagy- 
nia.  Cockle. 

Agrostemma  gituago.  This  plant  has  been 
also  called  Nigellastrum,  Pseudo  melanthium. 
Lychnis  segetum  major,  Gilhago,  A Ugella  ojjicina- 
rum,  and  Lychnoides  segetum.  The  corn-cockle. 
It  has  no  particular  virtues,  and  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Acro/stis.  (AApwcTTts,  from  aApos,  a  field.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses.  Class,  Trian- 
dria ;  Order  Digynia.  Bent-grass. 

Agro'stogra'phia.  ( From  aypeuans,  grass,  and 
ypacpu,  to  describe.)  A  treatise  on  grasses. 

Agru'aiina.  Leeks;  wild  onions. 

AGRY'PNIA.  {a,  cc.  f. ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  uncos,  sleep.)  Watchfulness ;  sleepless¬ 
ness. 

Natural  sleep  is  a  torpitude  of  the  voluntary 
organs  of  the  animal  frame,  produced  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  expenditure  in  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  olthe  waking  state.  Hence,  if  such  exhaustion 
do  not  take  place,  natural  sleep  cannot  ensue, 
though  morbid  sleep  undoubtedly  may,  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  causes. 

Now  it  often  happens,  that,  from  an  energetic 
direction  of  the  mind  to  a  particular  subject,  the 
sensorial  power  continues  to  be  supplied,  not 
only  in  more  than  usual  quantity,  but  for  a 
more  than  usual  length  of  time  ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  additional  supply,  there  is  no 
exhaustion  at  the  ordinary  period,  and  therefore 
no  sleep.  Severe  grief  is  often  a  stimulus  of 
this  kind  ;  under  the  influence  of  which  a  mor. 
bid  redundancy  of  sensorial  power  is  continually 
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generated,  and  attended  with  morbid  excitement 
iff  the  general  system,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
iiight  to  night,  till  the  frame  is  worn  out  by 
nrotracted  watchfulness  and  sensorial  erethism. 
And  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  in  various  in¬ 
stances  how  long  the  frame  will  support  itself 
Defore  it  is  worn  out,  or  the  irritation  that  pre¬ 
vents  sleep  sufficiently  subsides  for  its  return, 
oarticularly  where  the  patient  is  labouring  under 
he  influence  of  overwhelming  passions,  or  of 
depressing  pain.  A  hemicrania  has  kept  a  per¬ 
son  awake  for  three  months;  and  a  melancholy 
tate  of  the  mind  for  fourteen  months.  Excessive 
oy  has  often  a  similar  affect,  though  seldom  in 
nn  equal  degree,  or  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 
When  the  mind  is  intensely  occupied  with  some 
particular  pursuit,  the  energy  of  the  will  operates 
•is  a  continued  stimulus  to  the  sensorium,  so 
hat  the  usual  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system 
does  not  take  place  at  the  accustomed  period. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  study  of  the 
abstract  sciences,  or  those  of  a  more  strictly  in¬ 
effectual  nature,  as  the  higher  branches  of  the 
mathematics. 

Where  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  a 
particular  object  is  extremely  intense,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  sensorial  power  is  expended 
an  the  mental  operation ;  and,  consequently,  the 
frame  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  those  organs 
which  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  such 
operation,  is  so  far  drawn  upon  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  sensorial  power,  that  it  labours  under  a 
degree  of  torpitude,  and  is  scarcely  sensible  to 
the  world  around  it  •.  this  constitutes  the  state 
called  mental  abstraction. 

Sleep  may  be  retarded  also  by  any  kind  of 
bodily  uneasiness  or  disquiet ;  and  hence,  an 
aching  coldness  of  the  extremities,  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  stomach,  or  an  absence  of  the 
common  pleasurable  feeling  with  which  we  ordi¬ 
narily  prepare  ourselves  for  sleep,  will  prevent  it; 
“  and  on  this  account,”  as  Darwin  observes,  “  if 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  wine  at  night  take 
tea  instead,  they  cannot  sleep.  And  the  same  evil 
happens  from  a  want  of  solid  food  for  supper  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  it ;  as,  in  these 
.cases,  there  is  an  irksome  or  dissatisfied  feeling 
in  the  stomach.”  Hence,  also,  too  great  an 
anxiety  or  desire  for  sleep,  is  another  cause  of 
•its  suspension,  as  this  only  adds  to  the  corporeal 
disquiet;  the  mind  ought  to  be  as  quiescent  as 
(the  body,  and  the  will,  instead  of  commanding 
or  interfering,  should  tranquilly  resign  itself  to 
the  general  intention. 

Where  uneasiness  of  this  kind  has  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  continue  for  several  nights  in  succession, 
♦the  sleeplessness  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and 
to  be  converted  into  a  habit.  There  have  been 
instances  in  which  vigilance  has  continued  for 
a  month  without  intermission  ;  for  six  months; 
mnd  even  for  three  years.  Some  individuals, 
■owing  to  peculiarity  of  constitution,  require  very 
(little  sleep. 

Mr.  Gooch  gives  us  a  singular  case  of  a  man 
(who  never  slept,  and  yet  enjoyed  a  very  good 
-tate  ot  health  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age  :  he  had  a  kind 
ot  dozing  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  once  a 
day,  but  even  that  was  not  sound. 


The  cure  of  agrypnia  demands  a  particular 
attention  to  its  cause.  Where  this  consists  in 
mental  affliction  or  anxiety,  comparatively  little 
can  be  done  ;  narcotics  are  sometimes  serviceable, 
j  but  more  frequently  they  fail  in  their  hypnotic 
eff  ect,  or  increase  the  restlessness.  Where  sleep 
is  prevented  by  chronic  painful  affections  of  the 
body,  narcotics  are  more  available,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  all  lose  their  effect  by  continued 
use. 

In  the  sleeplessness  arising  from  over-exertion 
of  mind,  or  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  habits 
of  the  individual,  the  obvious  indication  is  rest 
in  the  one  instance,  and  a  return  to  habitual 
usages  in  the  other. 

A  dry  imperspirable  state  of  the  skin  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  sleeplessness;  and  in  such  cases  a 
warm  or  tepid  bath,  or  even  a  pediluvium,  before 
going  to  bed,  will  often  be  of  great  service. 
Nothing  banishes  sleep  more  effectually  than 
coldness  of  the  feet ;  and  where  this  exists,  it 
should  always  be  obviated  by  the  application  of 
a  convenient  vessel  filled  with  hot  water. 

The  lulling  sounds  of  music,  or  the  cadence 
of  an  agreeable  voice  in  reading,  have  been  tried 
as  concomitants,  and  not  unfrequently  with  suc¬ 
cess.  A  pillow  of  hops  has  also  been  highly 
praised  for  its  power  of  conciliating  sleep,  but 
its  use  has  not  been  attended  with  much  success. 
Soft,  gentle,  and  general  friction,  especially 
where  there  is  any  chill  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
will  frequently  produce  a  very  soothing  effect; 
and  this,  too,  without  combining  it  with  the 
external  use  of  opiates,  as  proposed  by  De  la 
Prada,  and  various  other  writers. 

Musk  was  the  favourite  medicine  of  Thi- 
lenius,  and  hyoscyamus  of  Stoerck  ;  but  a  free 
and  exhilarating  glass  of  wine,  as  proposed  by 
Fordyce,  will  often  answer  much  better  than 
either  of  them.  In  many  cases  of  disquiet,  and 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  stomach,  it  might  be  well  to  try  the  hyp¬ 
notic  powers  of  the  nutmeg,  as  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  effect  of  this 
medicine  was  witnessed  by  Bontius  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  his  experience  lias  since  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  practitioners  in  Europe.  In  the  case 
recited  by  Dr.  Cullen,  the  person  had  swallowed 
more  than  two  drachms  by  mistake,  and  the 
effect  was  a  drowsiness,  commencing  an  hour 
afterwards,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  com¬ 
plete  stupor  and  insensibility.  After  this  he 
was  delirious,  and  continued  to  be  alternately 
stupid  and  delirious  for  several  hours ;  but  in 
six  hours  from  the  attack,  he  was  pretty  well 
recovered  from  every  symptom. 

Where,  however,  the  morbid  habit  is  too 
rigidly  established  to  give  way  to  any  lighter 
means,  we  must  forcibly  break  through  it  by  the 
use  of  opium,  till  the  habit  itself  be  overcome, 
when  all  narcotics  should  be  gradually  omitted. 

The  wakefulness  so  common  to  old  people,  is 
hardly  a  disease  :  they  have  but  little  activity, 
and  hence  require  but  little  sleep.  A  third  part 
of  the  vessels,  perhaps,  that  took  a  share  in  the 
general  energy  of  the  middle  of  life,  is  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  those  that  remain 
are  much  less.  The  pulse  beats  feebly ;  the 
muscles  of  respiration  act  less  forcibly;  the 
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stomach  digests  a  smaller  portion  of  food  —  for 
only  a  smaller  portion  is  required  ;  the  intellect 
is  less  active  ;  the  corporeal  senses  less  lively, 
and  a  minuter  quantity  of  nervous  energy  is 
generated  by  the  brain  and  its  dependencies: 
and  hence,  though  there  is  far  more  weakness 
than  in  earlier  life,  there  is  a  less  proportionate 
expenditure  of  vital  power,  and  hence  a  smaller 
necessity  for  sleep. 

AGRYPNOCO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from 
aypoirvos,  sleepless,  and  icupa,  a  lethargy.)  A 
lethargic  kind  of  watchfulness,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  with  muttering  delirium.  It  is 
synonymous  with  coma-vigil.  This  state  is 
frequent  in  bad  cases  of  typhus. 

AGUE.  An  ague  or  intermittent  fever  is 
a  disease  consisting  of  febrile  paroxysms  which 
completely  subside,  and  return  at  stated  periods. 
During  the  intermissions  the  patient  is  generally 
quite  free  from  fever,  but  a  degree  of  languor 
and  inaptitude  to  exertion  frequently  remain. 
The  febrile  paroxysm  of  an  ague  consists  of 
three  periods  or  stages  —  the  cold,  the  hot,  and 
the  sweating ;  and  these  follow  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  cold  stage  commences  with  a  sense  of 
debility  and  sluggishness  in  motion,  frequent 
yawning  and  stretching,  and  an  aversion  to 
food.  The  face  and  extremities  become  pale, 
the  features  shrink,  the  bulk  of  every  external 
part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole 
body  appears  constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been 
applied  to  it.  At  length,  the  patient  feels  very 
cold,  and  universal  rigours  come  on,  with  pains 
in  the  head,  back,  loins,  and  joints,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter;  the  respiration  is 
short,  frequent,  and  anxious;  the  urine  is  al¬ 
most  colourless;  sensibility  is  greatly  impaired; 
the  thoughts  are  somewhat  confused  ;  and  the 
pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  In 
a  few  instances,  drowsiness  and  stupor  have  pre¬ 
vailed  to  a  degree  amounting  to  complete  coma; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  usual. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short  time, 
the  second  stage  commences  with  an  increase  of 
heat  over  the  whole  body,  redness  of  the  face, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  thirst,  pain  in  the  head, 
throbbing  in  the  temples,  anxiety  and  restless¬ 
ness;  the  respiration  is  fuller  and  more  free, 
but  still  frequent;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and 
the  pulse  has  become  regular,  hard,  and  full. 
If  the  attack  has  been  very  severe,  delirium  may 
occur  at  this  period. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued  forsome 
time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  forehead, 
and  by  degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  which  at  length 
extends  over  the  whole  body.  As  the  perspir¬ 
ation  continues,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates,  the 
thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the  functions  are  re¬ 
stored  to  their  ordinary  state.  This  constitutes 
the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  differ¬ 
ent  cases  these  phenomena  prevail  in  different 
degrees,  and  their  mode  of  succession  varies; 
that  the  series  of  them  may  be  more  or  less 
complete;  and  that  the  several  stages,  as  to  the 
time  they  occupy,  may  be  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  to  one  another. 

When  an  ague  has  taken  place,  and  disco- 
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vered  its  type,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  it  observes 
with  reference  to  the  period  of  its  recurrence, 
it  generally  continues  true,  not  merely  to  the 
same  interval,  but  to  the  same  length  and  seve¬ 
rity  of  paroxysm,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease  ;  the  character  of  the  cold  stage  de¬ 
termining  that  of  the  hot,  and  both  together  that 
of  the  sweating  stage.  The  time  that  elapses 
from  the  commencement  of  one  paroxysm  of 
ague  to  the  commencement  of  another  is  called 
the  interval ;  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  another  is  called  the  intermission.  Of 
the  causes  which  determine  the  difference  of 
type  in  intermittent  fevers  we  are  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
season  or  the  temperament  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  that  all  who  have  agues  in  the  same  place, 
or  at  the  same  time,  have  them  of  the  same  kind. 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  chiefly  to 
depend  on  age,  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  particular 
condition  of  the  constitution  at  the  time;  for 
different,  individuals,  even  at  the  same  place, 
and  under  the  same  roof,  exhibit  different  forms 
of  disease. 

It  is  from  this  difference  in  the  period  of 
recurrence  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  that  agues 
are  divided  by  nosologists  into  distinct  species, 
which  may  all  be  comprised  in  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  quotidian. 

2.  The  tertian. 

3.  The  quartan. 

4.  'flic  irregular  ague. 

5.  The  complicated  ague. 

1.  Of  the  quotidian.  The  interval  of  this 
species  of  ague  is  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
paroxysm  commencing  in  the  morning.  This 
is  the  aiif  iyxepu'os,  ampkemerinus,  of  the  Greeks. 
This  genuine  quotidian  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  other  species,  but  it  has 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  variety  of 
the  complicated  ague  which  has  generally  been 
denominated  a  double  tertian,  and  with  this 
it  is  often  confounded.  It  is  distinguishable, 
however,  to  an  attentive  eye,  by  the  regularity 
of  its  paroxysm,  which  is  true  to  itself  on  every 
return;  while,  in  the  double  tertian,  the  alter¬ 
nate  paroxysms  only  are  true  to  each  other. 

2.  Of  the  tertian  ague.  The  interval  of 
this  species  is  forty-eight  hours  :  and  it  is  called 
the  tertian,  because  it  appears  every  third  day. 
The  fit  generally  commences  about  noon,  and 
seldom  lasts  so  long  as  twelve  hours.  This  is 
the  rpnaios,  tritanis,  of  the  Greek  writers.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  chill  during  the  cold  fit  is 
intense,  with  severe  shivering,  and  chattering  of 
the  teeth.  It  is,  however,  of  shorter  duration 
than  that  of  the  quartan,  and  sometimes  passes 
off’ in  less  than  half  an  hour;  and  is  succeeded, 
first,  by  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  afterwards  by 
a  pungent  penetrating  heat,  frequent  respira¬ 
tion,  urgent  desire  for  cold  drink,  wakefulness, 
headache,  and  sometimes  delirium.  At  length 
a  moisture  on  the  skin,  gradually  increasing  to 
a  copious  sweat,  breaks  forth  :  the  urine  com¬ 
monly  deposits  a  latcritious  sediment,  and  there 
is  often  some  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The 
entire  paroxysm  sometimes  ceases  in  six  hours, 
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but  more  commonly  extends  to  eight  or  ten :  I 
if  it  exceed  twelve,  as  it  does  occasionally  in  , 
the  autumn,  the  disease  usually  passes  into  a 
spurious  tertian. 

3.  Of  the  quartan  ague.  The  interval  in 
this  is  about  seventy-two  hours,  and  the  usual 
duration  of  the  fit,  which  generally  begins 
about  noon,  is  under  nine  hours.  This  is  the 
TeTapTcuos,  tetarteeus,  of  the  Greek  writers.  It 
is  rarely  found  in  the  spring  season,  but  is 
common  in  autumn  ;  it  commences  usually 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  cold 
fit  is  less  vehement  than  in  the  tertian,  but  of  j 
longer  duration,  and  will  sometimes  continue 
for  two  hours,  but  usually  without  sickness  or 
diarrhoea.  It  yields  a  heat  that  is  rather  trou¬ 
blesome  from  its  dryness  than  from  its  intensity, 
and  which  is  rarely  succeeded  by  a  sensible 
perspiration.  There  is  a  heaviness  or  dulness 
of  the  head,  rather  than  an  acute  pain.  During 
the  intermission,  there  are  mostly  pains  in  the 
limbs.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  species  of  ague  that 
the  spleen  and  liver  become  enlarged  and  indu¬ 
rated;  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  in  cases  of 
protracted  intermittent,  is  so  common  that  the 
organ  thus  diseased  is  vulgarly  called  the  ague 
cake  :  it  sometimes  attains  a  great  magnitude. 

4.  Of  the  erratic  or  irregular  ague.  In  this 
species,  the  duration  of  the  intermission  is 
greater  than  in  any  of  those  above  mentioned. 
The  chief  varieties  are, 

1.  Quintanus,  or  five-day  ague. 

2.  Sextanus,  or  six-day  ague. 

3.  Septanus,  or  seven-day  ague. 

4.  Octanus,  or  eight-day  ague. 

5.  Nonanus,  or  nine-day  ague. 

6.  Decimanus,  or  ten-day  ague. 

7.  Vagus.  Vague  and  irreducible  to  any  de¬ 
finite  law. 

Many  others  might  be  added,  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  Irregular  agues  are  frequently 
found  to  persevere  with  more  obstinacy  than 
those  of  an  ordinary  type. 

5.  Of  the  complicated  ague.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  ague  which  at  first  seem 
altogether  irregular,  but  which,  when  attentively 
watched,  are  found  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of 
several  agues  of  the  same  type,  each  of  which 
observes  its  own  fixed  period  of  recurrence,  so 
that  the  paroxysms  of  one  ague  take  place  during 
the  intermissions  of  another,  thus  communicat¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  case  the  appearance  of  an  irre¬ 
gularity  which  does  not  really  exist.  With  a 
little  attention,  such  cases  may  always  be  referred 
to  the  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  type.  The 
principal  forms  of  complicated  ague  are,  the 
double  tertian, having  a  paroxysm  everyday,  with 
the  alternate  paroxysms  similar  to  one  another. 
The  double  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  every 
other  day.  The  triple  tertian,  with  two  parox¬ 
ysms  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the  next.  The 
double  quartan,  with  two  paroxysms  on  the 
first  day,  none  on  the  second  and  third,  and 
two  again  on  the  fourth  day.  The  double 
quartan,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The 
triple  quartan,  with  three  paroxysms  every  fourth 
day.  The  triple  quartan,  with  a  paroxysm 
every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being  similar. 
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When  agues  arise  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
they  are  called  vernal ;  and  when  in  the  autumn, 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  autumnal.  In- 
termittents  often  prove  obstinate,  and  of  long 
duration,  especially  in  warm  climates  :  they  not 
unfrequently  resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to 
become  very  distressing  to  the  patient;  and  by 
the  extreme  debility  which  they  induce,  often 
give  rise  to  other  chronic  complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  marsh  miasmata,  or  the  effluvia 
arising  from  stagnant  water  or  marshy  ground, 
when  acted  upon  by  heat,  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  exciting  cause  of  this  fever  :  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  however,  that  other  causes 
may  sometimes  operate  in  its  production.  In 
marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  is  always  going  forward  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  generally  conjectured,  that 
vegetable  and  animal  putrefaction  impart  a 
peculiar  quality  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  them. 
We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  requisite  to  render  marsh 
miasma  productive  of  intermittents  ;  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  a  moist  atmosphere  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  promoting  its  action. 
See  Contagion.  A  poor  diet,  great  fatigue,  long 
watching,  grief,  much  anxiety,  exposure  to  cold, 
lying  in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp 
linen,  the  suppression  of  some  long-accustomed 
evacuation,  or  the  recession  of  eruptions,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  exciting  causes  of  ague  ; 
but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
circumstances  act  only  by  inducing  a  state  of 
body  which  predisposes  to  the  disease.  By  some 
it  has  been  imagined  that  an  intermittent  fever 
may  be  communicated  by  contagion  ;  but  this 
supposition  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  ge¬ 
neral  observation. 

One  peculiarity  of  ague  is,  its  great  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  renewal  from  very  slight  causes,  as 
from  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind,  even 
without  the  repetition  of  the  original  exciting 
cause.  It  would  appear  that  a  disposition  is 
left  in  the  habit,  which  favours  the  recurrence 
of  the  complaint.  In  this  circumstance,  inter¬ 
mittents  differ  from  most  other  fevers,  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  after  a  continued  fever  has 
once  occurred,  and  been  removed,  the  person 
affected  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresh  at¬ 
tack  of  the  disorder,  as  one  in  whom  it  had 
never  taken  place. 

Ague  is  not  generally  a  dangerous  disease; 
in  a  few  instances  the  cold  or  congestive  stage 
has  been  so  intense  as  to  overwhelm  the  powers 
of  life,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  extremely 
rare. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  intermit¬ 
tents  by  visceral  inflammation,  as  frequently 
happens  in  continued  fever;  but  when  agues 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  apt 
to  induce  other  complaints,  such  as  dyspepsia, 
organic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  drop¬ 
sical  swellings,  and  general  debility,  which 
sometimes  bring  the  case  to  a  fatal  termination. 
In  warm  climates,  particularly,  intermittents  are 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  this  manner,  if  not 
quickly  removed ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they 
degenerate  into  continued  fevers.  When  the 
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paroxysms  arc  of  short  duration,  and  leave  the 
intervals  quite  free,  we  may  expect  a  speedy 
recovery ;  but  when  they  are  long,  violent,  and 
attended  with  much  anxiety  and  delirium,  the 
event  is  more  doubtful.  Relapses  are  very 
common  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  months, 
or  even  a  year  ;  autumnal  intermittents  are 
more  difficult  to  remove  than  vernal  ones,  and 
quartans  more  so  than  those  of  any  other  re¬ 
gular  type. 

The  appearances  observed  on  dissection  in 
fatal  cases  of  intermittent  fever  are  just  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  continual  derange¬ 
ment  of  vascular  action,  and  congestion  of  blood 
in  deep-seated  parts  :  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  liver ;  various  lesions  arising  from  chronic 
inflammation  throughout  the  intestinal  canal ; 
pulmonary  congestion  ;  increased  vascularity  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  their  membranes ; 
serous  effusion  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
particularly  the  latter  :  these  are  all  evidently 
the  effects  of  the  disease  ;  but  morbid  anatomy 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  hitherto  thrown 
any  light  on  its  proximate  cause,  or  the  patholo¬ 
gical  state  on  which  it  essentially  depends. 

The  treatment  of  an  intermittent  fever  re¬ 
solves  itself  into, 

1.  Those  means  which  may  be  employed 
during  a  paroxysm,  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to 
mitigate  its  violence. 

2.  Those  which  may  prevent  a  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  effect  a  permanent  cure :  this 
forms  of  course  the  more  important  part  of  the 
plan ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  palliate 
urgent  symptoms. 

An  ague  is  sometimes  cured  by  administering 
a  remedy  just  as  a  paroxysm  is  about  to  begin. 
When  a  fit  is  commencing,  or  shortly  expected, 
we  may  try  to  obviate  it  by  some  of  those  means 
which  excite  movements  of  an  opposite  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  system.  An  emetic  will  sometimes 
answer  the  purpose,  by  determining  the  blood 
powerfully  to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  or  a  full 
dose  of  opium,  assisted  by  the  pediluvium,  &c.  : 
ether  also,  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  will 
often  succeed ;  but  these  may  perhaps  aggravate, 
should  they  not  prevent  the  fit :  strong  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  mind,  &c.  have  likewise  been 
occasionally  employed  with  effect.  When  any 
of  the  above  means  have  been  found  successful 
in  preventing  one  paroxysm,  they  should  again 
be  resorted  to  when  the  patient  is  threatened  with 
another,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is  often  en¬ 
tirely  subdued.  Should  the  paroxysm  have 
already  come  on,  and  the  cold  stage  be  very 
severe,  cordial  diaphoretics,  in  repeated  mode¬ 
rate  doses,  may  assist  in  bringing  warmth  to  the 
surface  :  when,  on  the  contrary,  great  heat  pre¬ 
vails,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  pursued ; 
and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable,  when  an 
organ  of  importance  is  much  pressed  upon,  to 
take  some  blood  locally,  or  even  from  the  general 
system,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  robust  : 
where  the  perspirations  are  too  prof  use,  acidulated 
drinks  may  be  exhibited,  keeping  the  surface 
moderately  cool  at  the  same  time.  During  the 
intermission  we  are  to  use  those  medicines  which 
have  the  power  of  preventing  the  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  which  are  for  that  reason  called 
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febrifuge.  A  variety  of  vegetable  and  mine¬ 
ral  tonics  have  acquired  reputation  in  this  way, 
but  the  only  two  which  are  at  all  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  are  baric  and  arsenic.  Whatever  be 
the  remedy  employed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  prepare  the  patient  for  its  exhibition  ; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  intermittent  can 
be  cured  until  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  well 
cleared  from  undigested  or  other  offending 
matters;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  until 
every  other  disease  is  removed  which  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  tonics  ;  obstructions  of  the  biliary 
system  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  vis¬ 
cera  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  or  the  sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  may  be  injurious  instead  of 
beneficial  :  the  practitioner  should  be  especially 
on  his  guard  against  administering  bark  when 
there  is  the  smallest  degree  of  local  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Of  all  febrifuges,  cinchona  is  decidedly 
the  best :  its  almost  unfailing  efficacy,  when 
properly  exhibited  and  duly  retained  on  the  sto¬ 
mach,  has  long  been  known  ;  but  much  incon¬ 
venience  formerly  resulted  from  the  bulky  form 
in  which  practitioners  were  obliged  to  prescribe 
it.  It  seldom  required  less  than  an  ounce  of 
the  powder,  and  often  more,  to  insure  the  pa¬ 
tient  against  a  return  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the 
presence  of  so  much  woody  matter  frequently 
irritated  the  digestive  organs  when  weak,  and 
excited  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  powder  was  the  only  form  in  which 
the  remedy  could  be  introduced  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  during 
the  intermission,  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  discovery  of  quinine,  and  its  salts,  has  ob¬ 
viated  this  difficulty.  The  sulphate,  which  is 
considered  on  the  whole  the  best  preparation, 
is  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  grains  or 
more  every  three  hours,  during  the  intermission; 
the  quantity  given,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of 
the  dose,  being  varied  according  to  circumstances 
by  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine,  administered  in  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  properly  applicable,  and  with  the 
necessary  precursory  measures,  will  hardly  ever 
be  found  to  fail. 

The  next  remedy  is  arsenic,  which  is  in  very 
general  use,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  bark 
both  in  efficacy  and  safety.  Its  effects  should 
be  cautiously  watched,  as  it  proves  a  dangerous 
remedy  in  an  over-dose,  by  producing  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
obstinate  cases,  arsenic  will  frequently  fail  to 
overcome  the  ague,  unless  given  in  doses  so 
large  as  to  induce  danger  of  its  poisonous  effects, 
file  tasteless  ague  drop  has,  nevertheless,  cured 
many  thousands.  The  active  base  of  this  pre¬ 
paration  is  the  arseniate  of  potash  ;  and  analo¬ 
gous  to  it  is  the  liquor  arseniealis  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Its  ordinary  dose  is  five  drops, 
gradually  increased  to  twenty,  given  three  times 
a  day  between  the  paroxysms. 

All  the  tonic  bitters,  and  some  metallic  salts 
which  have  a  tonic  operation  on  the  system, 
have  at  different  times  been  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  ague  ;  it  may,  however,  be  safely  said, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  bark  and  arsenic, 
they  will  fail  in  a  dozen  instances  for  one  in 
|  which  they  succeed  :  the  solicit ie,  or  alkaloid  of 
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the  willow  bark,  may  probably  be  included  in 
this  affirmation,  since,  though  much  extolled  at 
first,  it  seems,  on  further  investigation,  to  pos¬ 
sess  but  slight  febrifuge  virtues. 

When  ague  occurs  in  debilitated  constitutions, 
or  has  induced  debility  by  its  violence  or  long 
continuance,  a  generous  diet  and  a  pretty  free 
use  of  wine  is  often  necessary  during  the  in¬ 
termission. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a  tumour, 
consisting  of  an  enlarged  spleen,  which  projects 
under  the  false  ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  occurs 
in  patients  who  have  suffered  from  protracted 
ague. 

Ague  complicated.  See  Ague. 

Ague  drop.  The  medicine  sold  under  the 
name  of  Fowler’s  tasteless  ague  drop  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  arseniate  of  potash  in  water.  The  regular 
substitute  for  the  quack  medicine  is  the  liquor 
arsenicalis. 

Ague-free.  A  name  given  by  some  to  sas¬ 
safras,  on  account  of  its  supposed  febrifuge 
virtue. 

Ague  quartan.  See  Ague. 

Ague  quotidian.  See  Ague. 

Ague  tertian.  See  Ague. 

AGUTOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  711101/,  a 
member.)  Wanting  limbs.  Hippocrates.  Weak, 
feeble.  Galen. 

Agul.  See  Hedysarum  Alhagi. 

Agu'stine.  ( Agustina ,  ce.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg. 
and  yevais,  taste.)  A  name  given  by  Troms- 
dorff  to  a  substance  found  by  him  in  the  Saxon 
beryl,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar 
earth,  capable  of  forming  insipid  salts  with  the 
acids.  This  substance,  however,  was  ascertained 
by  Vauquelin  to  be  merely  phosphate  of  lime. 

Agy'rias.  (From  ayvpis,  a  collection.)  An 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Agy'rtes.  (Ayvprys  ;  from  ayvpis,  a  crowd.) 
A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  originally  to  one 
who  pretended  to  inflict  or  cure  diseases,  expiate 
crimes,  &c.  by  incantations  and  mysterious 
ceremonies.  The  word  afterwards  came  to  be 
applied  to  any  itinerant  quack  or  mountebank. 

Aume'lla.  See  Achrnella. 

Ahovai.  See  Thevetia. 

Ahusal.  Orpiment. 

Aigle.  A  city  of  Normandy,  near  which  is 
the  chalybeate  spring  of  Saint  Xantin,  which 
was  much  frequented  in  the  16th  and  17thcen- 
u  ries,  but  is  now  no  longer  resorted  to. 

Aimo'kra.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Diosco- 
rides,  supposed  to  be  the  Anthemis  tincloria. 

Air,  atmospheric.  See  Atmosphere. 

Air,  alkaline.  See  Ammonia. 

Air,  azotic.  See  Nitrogen. 

Air-bag.  See  Folliculus,  and  Vesica  natatoria. 

Air,  fixed.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Air,  fluoric.  See  Fluoric  acid. 

Air,  heavy  inflammable.  See  Carburclled  hy¬ 
drogen. 

Air,  hepatic.  See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

Air,  inflammable.  See  Hydrogen. 

Air,  marine.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Air,  nitrous.  See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  nitrous  deplilogisticated.  See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  phlogisticated.  See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  phosphoric.  See  Hydrogen  phosphursUcd. 


Air,  sulphureous.  Sec  Sulphurous  acid. 

Air,  vital.  See  Oxygen. 

Aira.  Ai pa  1.  Lolium,  or  darnel. 

2.  A  genus  of  grasses.  Class,  Triandria 
Order,  Digynia.  Ilair-grass. 

A IX  LA  CHAPE'LLE.  Said  to  have 
been  called  Aquis-granum  by  the  Romans,  after 
its  founder,  Severus  Granius,  a  commander 
among  the  Belga3  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It 
is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  is  called  by 
the  Germans,  Aachen  or  Acken.  It  has  a  sul¬ 
phureous  water,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which  is  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  whole,  however,  is  so  far  united  to 
a  gaseous  basis,  as  to  be  entirely  volatilised  by 
heat ;  so  that  none  is  left  in  the  residuum  after 
evaporation.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  pellu¬ 
cid,  its  smell  sulphureous,  and  its  taste  saline, 
bitterish,  and  rather  alkaline.  This  water  is 
found  to  contain,  in  1000  grammes,  28-54  cubic 
inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  18-05 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  0-1304  gram¬ 
mes  of  carbonate  of  lime,  0-440  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  0-5444  grammes  of  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  2-3697  grammes  of  muriate 
of  soda,  0-2637  grammes  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  0-0705  of  silica.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  varies  considerably  in  the  different  springs, 
and  according  to  the  distance  from  the  source. 
In  the  well  of  the  hottest  bath,  it  is,  according 
to  Lucas,  136°,  Monet,  146°;  at  the  fountain 
where  it  is  drunk,  it  is  112°.  This  thermal 
water  is  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent, 
for  a  variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found  essen¬ 
tially  serviceable  in  the  numerous  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  biliary  organs,  that  follow  a 
life  of  high  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  ;  and  in  nephritic  cases.  As  this  water  is 
of  a  stimulating  nature,  it  should  be  avoided  in 
cases  where  an  inflammatory  disposition  prevails. 
The  water  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  employed  as  a  hot  bath  than  as  an  inter¬ 
nal  remedy.  It  possesses  temperature  of  any 
degree  that  can  be  borne,  a  strong  impregnation 
of  sulphur,  and  a  quantity  of  alkali,  which  gives 
it  a  soft  soapy  feel,  and  renders  it  more  deter¬ 
gent  than  common  water.  From  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  baths  are  found  of  particular  service 
in  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  joints,  consequent 
upon  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in  paralytic 
cases.  The  sulphureous  impregnation  renders 
it  highly  active  in  most  cutaneous  affections, 
and  here  the  internal  use  of  the  water  should 
accompany  that  of  the  bath.  The  water  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  is  also  much  employed  in  the  distress¬ 
ing  debility  which  follows  a  long  course  of 
mercury  and  excessive  salivation.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  natural  waters  that  are  hot  enough  to 
be  employed  as  a  vapour  bath,  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  artificial  heat.  With  regard  to  the  dose 
of  this  water,  or  the  degree  of  heat  for  its  ex¬ 
ternal  application,  it  is  in  all  cases  best  to  begin 
with  small  quantities  and  low  degrees  of  heat, 
and  gradually  increase  them,  according  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  constitution.  The  usual 
time  of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters  is 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
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June,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
latter  end  of  September.  The  factitious  water 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Aqua  Aquisgranensis,  is  made 
by  adding  hydrosulphuretted  water  ~iv. ,  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  gr.  xx.,  and  muriate  of  soda  gr.  ix., 
to  =  xvij.  ss.  of  pure  water. 

Aix.  A  city  of  Provence.  It  lias  thermal 
springs,  slightly  impregnated  with  saline 
matter. 

Aix.  A  town  of  Savoy.  It  has  warm  sul¬ 
phureous  springs. 

Aizo'on.  (From  aei,  always,  and  fmov,  alive.) 
1.  The  sempervivum  or  houseleek. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  of  the  Ficouleee. 

Ajabarath.  Lead. 

Ajava.  The  Indian  name  of  a  seed  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  colic. 

A/juga,  or  Abiga.  1.  The  ground  pine. 
See  Teucrium  chamrepitys. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class,  Duly  namia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

Ajuga  pyramid  a  lis.  Upright  bugloss,  or 
middle  consound ;  called  also  Consolkla  media, 
and  Bugula.  This  plant,  Ajuga  —  caule  tetra- 
gouo  folds  radicalibus  maximis  of  Linnaeus,  is 
slightly  astringent  and  bitter,  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  pluldsis,  aphtha;,  and  cynanche. 

Ajuga  replans  is  said  to  possess  similar 
properties  with  the  preceding. 

Akibot.  Sulphur. 

Ako'logy.  See  Acology. 

Al.  The  Arabic  article  which  nearly  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  definite  article  in  English.  It 
is  prefixed  to  some  words  to  denote  pre-eminence 
in  the  thing  signified,  as  Alkali,  Alkermes. 

Ala  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  wing.)  1.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  tomanyparts,  ns  ala,  the  arm-pit,  alee  nasi, 
the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  a l re  uteri,  the 
broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  &e. 

2.  In  Botany.  a.  The  angles  which  the 
leaves  or  their  stalks  form  with  the  stem  or 
branches  of  the  plant  from  which  they  arise,  are 
called  alee  or  axillcc. 

b.  The  two  lateral  petals  of  papilionaceous 
flowers  placed  between  the  vexillum  and  the 
carina,  are  termed  alee. 

c.  The  term  ala  is  also  applied  to  an  append¬ 
age  of  some  seeds,  consisting  of  a  membranous 
prolongation  from  the  side  of  the  seed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  numbers  of  these  appendages,  seeds 
have  been  distinguished  into, 

Monopterygia  :  one-winged,  as  in  Bignorria. 

Dipterygia  .-  two-winged,  as  in  Belula. 

Tripterygia :  three-winged. 

Tetrapterygia  :  four-winged. 

Polypterygia:  or  Molendinace a:  many-wing¬ 
ed,  windmill- winged. 

d.  The  borders  formed  on  the  stem  of  a  plant 
by  decurrent  leaves,  are  called  alee. 

Ala  auris.  The  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  external  ear. 

Ala  interna  minor.  See  Nymphte. 

Ala  nasi.  The  cartilage  of  the  nose  which 
forms  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils. 

Ala  vespirtilionis.  That  part  ol  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  womb  which  lies  between  the  Fallo¬ 
pian  tube  and  the  ovarium  ;  so  called  Iron)  its 
resemblance  to  the  wing  of  a  bat. 
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Alabaster.  Alnbastrites.  A\a§atnpnr)s. 
Two  mineral  substances  are  so  called  :  the  calcar 
reous  alabaster,  or  calc-sinter,  which  is  a  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime,  and  the  gypseo  i/salabaster,  or  gypsum, 
which  is  a  sulphate  of  lime  ;  the  former  is  the  ala¬ 
baster  of  the  ancients,  used  by  them,  as  wellas  the 
moderns,  for  the  purposes  of  sculpture;  it  was 
once  supposed  to  possess  discutient  virtues,  and 
entered  into  the  composition  of  an  ointment 
called  unguent  am  alabastrine  m. 

Alaba'stri.  The  leaves  forming  the  calyx 
of  some  flowers  have  been  so  called,  before  the 
expansion  of  the  bud,  from  their  resemblance  to 
an  alabastrum,  or  alabaster  box  for  containing 
ointments.  Pliny  applies  the  term  to  the  caly- 
cine  segments  of  the  rose. 

Alacab.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Alacformis.  (From  ala,  a  wing,  and  forma, 
shape.)  A  he  form  ;  wing-shaped.  See  Ptery¬ 
goid. 

Alafor,  alafort,  alaji.  An  alchemical  term 
for  alkali. 

Alagao.  A  shrub  which  grows  in  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  Islands,  of  which  the  natives  make  cata¬ 
plasms  for  diseases  of  the  head  and  belly,  for 
tumours,  and  for  ulcers. 

Alagas  os.  A  name  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx. 

Ai.ahabar,  ai.arari.  Lead. 

Ala'lia.  ( From  a,  priv.  and  AaAeai,  tospeak.) 
Defect  of  articulation. 

Alana  terra.  See  Tripolis. 

Alandahal.  See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Alanfuta.  An  Arabian  name  of  a  vein 
between  the  chin  and  lorver  lip,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  opened  to  prevent  foetid  breath. 

Ala'ntine.  See  Invline. 

Alaqueca.  The  Indian  name  of  a  stone 
which  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  have  the 
power  of  arresting  ha-morrhage  when  externally 
applied.  It  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ala'res  venjE.  The  superficial  veins  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm. 

A  lari  a  ossa.  The  wing-like  processes  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

ALA'RIS.  ( From  a/a,  a  wing.)  Formed 
like,  or  belonging  to  a  wing. 

Alakis  externus.  A  name  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  ;  so  called  because  it  takes  it 
rise  from  the  w  ing-like  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Alartar.  Oxide  of  copper. 

Alasalet.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Alastrob.  Lead. 

Alatan.  Litharge. 

Ai.ate'rnus,  See  Bhamiius  alaternus. 

ALA'TUS.  ( From  ala,  a  wing. )  Winged. 
Applied, 

1.  In  Botany,  to  stems  and  leaf-stalks, 
when  the  edges  or  angles  are  longitudinally  I 
expanded  into  leaf-like  borders  ;  as  in  the  stems 

of  JEnopordium  acanthium,  Lathryus  lati/o- 
lius,  Sec.,  and  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  orange  tribe, 

SiC. 

2.  In  Pathology,  to  one  whose  scapula-  pro¬ 
ject  backwards  like  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Alau'da.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  lark.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  birds  ol'  the  order  Passeres  of 
Linmeus. 
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Ai.auda  arvensis.  The  field-lark.  The 
flesh  of  this  and  several  other  species  forms  a 
light  and  nutritious  food,  and  is  by  many  es¬ 
teemed  a  delicacy. 

Alaurat.  Nitre. 

Albadara.  The  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  to  which  many  extraordinary  virtues  were  ! 
attributed  by  the  superstition  of  the  Rabbins. 

Albagenzi,  albagiari.  Arabic  names  of  the  I 
os  sacrum. 

Albamentum.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

Ai.banum.  The  saline  part  of  urine. 

Alban  Saint.  A  village  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire,  where  there  is  an  acidulous  chaly-  | 
beate  spring. 

Albaras.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  alphos  J 
of  the  Greeks. 

Albaras  alba.  See  Leuce. 

Albaras  nigra.  See  Lepra  Grcecorum. 
Albaras.  An  alchemical  name  of  arsenic. 
A'l ha  pituita.  See  Leucophlegmatia. 
Alba'tio,  dealbatio,  albijicatio.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  whitening,  to  which  the  alchemists 
iattached  great  importance  in  the  transmuation  i 
of  metals. 

Albeston.  Quicklime. 

Albetad.  Galbanum. 

Albica'ntia  cori’ora.  Corpora  albicantia 
Willisii.  Two  small  rounded  bodies  or  projec¬ 
tions  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  of  a  white 
colour.  See  Cerebrum. 

Albinism.  The  anomaly  of  organisation 
which  characterises  the  albino.  See  Albino. 

Albi'no.  A  Spanish  term,  originally  applied 
to  white  children  born  of  negro  parents,  or 
rather  to  the  children  of  negroes  who  remain 
white,  for  the  offspring  of  blacks  in  general 
have  little  discoloration  of  the  skin  when  first 
born,  or  for  several  weeks  after. 

The  whiteness  of  the  surface  in  the  albino  is 
not  similar  to  that  of  the  uncoloured  parts  of  the 
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perfections  similar  to  their  own.  The  question, 
however,  has  long  been  set  at  rest,  since  albino 
children  have  been  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  the  offspring  of  parents  of  all  tribes  and 
colours. 

Albinism  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Europe,  but  at  least  eleven  examples  have  been 
recorded.  Tw  o  by  De  Saussure,  four  by  Buzzi, 
one  by  Helvetius,  one  by  Maupertuis,  and  three 
by  Dr.  Traill.  It  s  singular  that  all  these 
were  males  ;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  female 
offspring  of  the  same  families  were,  without  an 
exception,  destitute  of  the  albino  degeneracy. 
The  three  described  by  Dr.  Traill  were  part  of 
a  family  of  six,  the  daughters  of  which  w  ere  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  defect.  How  far  this  malor- 
ganisation  is  capable  of  hereditary  transmission 
among  Europeans  is  not  known  ;  nor,  indeed, 
does  there  yet  appear  to  have  been  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  an  intermarriage  between  a 
male  and  a  female  of  this  kind,  as  not  a  single 
albino  female  has  yet  been  observed  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  same  delicacy  of  constitution  that  distin- 
j  guishes  the  negro  albino  is  also  found  in  the 
|  European,  as  exemplified  in  Dr.  Traill’s  account 
\  of  one  of  tlie  three  already  alluded  to.  “  The 
|  oldest  of  these  albinos,”  says  he,  “  is  nine 
years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  slender, 

!  but  well  formed  both  in  person  and  in  features  : 

|  his  appetite  has  always  been  bad  ;  be  frequently 
complains  of  a  dull  pain  in  his  forehead;  his 
j  skin  is  exceedingly  fair  ;  his  hair  flaxen  and  soft ; 
his  cheeks  have  very  little  of  the  rose  in  them. 
The  iris  and  pupil  of  his  eyes  are  of  a  bright 
I  red  colour,  reflecting  in  some  situations  an 
j  opaline  tinge.  He  cannot  endure  the  strong 
light  of  the  sun.  When  desired  to  look  up,  his 
eyelids  are  in  constant  motion,  and  he  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  fixing  his  eye  steadily  on  any  object,  as 
is  observed  in  those  labouring  under  some  kinds 


•skin  in  a  fair  European,  but  is  pallid  and  death-  !  of  slight  ophthalmia, but  in  him  is  unaccompanied 


like,  communicating  a  very  peculiar  and  unplea, 
sant  appearance  to  the  individual.  The  hair  of 
t  the  albino  is  white  in  every  part  of  the  body  : 
i  the  iris  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  its  natural  pigment ;  and  for  the  same  ! 
i  reason  the  eye  connot  bear  a  strong  light,  and 
•vision  is  very  imperfect  in  the  day-time.  The  j 
albinos  of  Africa  are  said  to  sleep  through  the 
day,  and  go  abroad  at  night,  when  they  see  with  ! 
great  accuracy.  They  are  generally  of  a  feeble  | 
•  constitution,  and  possess  little  energy  of  body  j 
or  mind.  The  peculiarity  of  organisation  in  the 
albino  consists  in  a  defective  formation  of  the  ! 
rete  mueosum,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  \ 
its  natural  colouring  matter;  the  rete  mueosum  I 
is  not  absent,  since,  if  it  were,  the  red  cutis  j 
would  shine  through  the  cuticle,  which  is  very  I 
delicate  in  the  albino,  and  the  colour  of  the  sur-  j 
face  would  be  more  ruddy  instead  of  paler  than 
in  ordinary  individuals. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  albinos  formed  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
human  race,  or  were  merely  instances  of  anoma¬ 
lous  organisation  ;  and  the  former  opinion  de¬ 
rived  some  support  from  its  being  found  that 
male  and  female  albinos,  who  not  unfrequently 
intermarried,  produced  an  offspring  with  im- 


by  tears.  His  mother  says,  that  his  tears  never 
flow  in  the  coldest  w'eather,  but  when  vexed  they 
are  shed  abundantly.  He  goes  to  school,  but 
generally  retires  to  the  darkest  part  of  it  to  read 
his  lesson.  His  disposition  is  very  gentle;  he 
is  not  deficient  in  intellect.  His  whole  appear¬ 
ance  is  so  remarkable,  that  some  years  ago  a  per¬ 
son  attempted  to  steal  him,  and  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dragging  him  away,  had  not  his  cries 
brought  him  assistance.” 

Albino  skin.  Albinism,  as  it  has  occasionally 
occurred  in  Europe,  has  been  treated  of  by  some 
as  a  disease  under  the  name  of  albino  skill.  See 
Albino. 

AlbTnum.  See  Gnaplialium  dioicum. 

Alboii.  Urine. 

ALBORA.  A  disease  described  by  Para¬ 
celsus  as  a  complication  of  the  morphew,  serpigo, 
and  leprosy. 

Albokca.  Mercury. 

Albotat.  White  lead. 

A lbotim,  Albotai.  Turpentine. 

ALBUGl'NEUS.  (From  a  lb  us,  white.) 
A  term  applied  by  anatomists  to  certain  parts 
on  account  of  their  whiteness ;  as  tunica  albugi¬ 
nea  oculi,  tunica  albuginea  testis.  Chaussier  uses 
this  term  to  designate  or.e  of  the  four  fibres 
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which  lie  considers  as  elementary.  ( Fibre  alhu- 
ginee.)  See  Fibre  elementary.  Gauthier  calls 
one  of  the  four  layers  into  which  he  divides  the 
rete  mucosum,  membrana  albuginea  profunda, and 
another  membrana  albuginea  superjicialis.  See 
Itelc  mucosum. 

ALBU'GO.  ( o,inis .  f.  ;  from  albus,  white.) 
1.  The  white  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  white  opacityof  the  cornea.  SeeLeucoma. 

Albugo  ovi.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

Albuhar.  White  lead. 

Album  balsamum.  The  balsam  of  copaiba. 
See  Copaiba. 

Album  canis.  See  Album  Grcecum. 

Album  grjecum.  The  dung  of  dogs,  which, 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  white  like 
chalk.  It  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  was  formerly  applied  as  a  discutient,  to  the 
inside  of  the  throat,  in  quinsies,  being  first  mixed 
with  honey ;  medicines  of  this  kind  have  long 
since  justly  sunk  into  disuse. 

Album  nigrum.  The  dung  of  mice.  It 
was  formerly  used  against  epilepsy,  and  as  a 
purgative. 

Album  olus.  See  Valeriana  locusta. 

Album  Rhasis.  An  ointment  composed  of 
cerusse  and  hog’s  lard,  named  after  the  Arabian 
physician  Rhazes. 

ALBU'MEN.  ( en ,  inis.)  1.  A  substance 
so  named  from  the  albumen,  or  white  of 
an  egg,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  it. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
animal  fluids  and  solids.  It  abounds  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  the  vitreous  and  crystalline 
humours  of  the  eye,  the  fluid  of  dropsy,  and 
the  substance  called  coagulable  lymph.  It  is 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Rouelle  and  Fourcroy  have  found  it  in  the  green 
feculac  of  plants  in  general,  especially  in  those 
of  the  cruciform  order,  in  very  young  plants, 
and  in  the  fresh  roots  of  trees.  According  to 
Seguin,  it  exists  in  particularly  large  quantity  in 
vegetables  which  ferment  without  yeast,  and 
afford  a  vinous  liquor  ;  and  this  chemist  was 
led  to  infer  from  his  experiments  that  albumen 
is  the  true  fermenting  principle,  and  that  its  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  way  is  more  powerful  in  proportion 
to  its  solubility. 

The  white  of  eggs  consists  of  albumen  in 
a  liquid  form,  and  sufficiently  pure  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  being  combined  only  with  a 
little  water  and  a  trace  of  soda  and  saline  mat¬ 
ter.  In  this  state  it  is  a  glairy  fluid,  without 
smell  ortaste,and  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
not  in  hot,  since  it  begins  to  coagulate  at  1:31°. 
When  exposed,  in  a  thin  stratum,  to  a  current  of 
air, it  concretesinto  a  solid  transparent  substance, 
which  is  soluble  in  water;  and  if  kept  dry,  may 
be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without 
putrefaction.  The  principal  characteristic  of  al¬ 
bumen  is  its  coagulability  by  heat.  It  coagu¬ 
lates  at  160°  F.,  and  at  212°  it  shrinks  and 
dries  into  a  horny  mass.  When  diluted  with 
water  it  does  not  coagulate  so  easily;  and  when 
once  coagulated,  it  becomes  entirely  insoluble 
in  water;  but  is  again  rendered  soluble  by  the 
addition  of  a  pure  alkali.  The  acids  and  metal¬ 
lic  oxides  coagulate  albumen.  On  the  addition 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  black, 


and  exhales  a  nauseous  smell ;  but  if  a  gentle 
heat  be  applied,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
and  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  is 
formed  :  this  fact  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hope. 
Strong  muriatic  acid  gives  a  violet  tinge  to  the 
coagulum,  and  at  length  becomes  saturated  with 
ammonia.  Nitric  acid,  at  70°  F.  disengages 
a  large  quantity  of  azotic  gas  ;  and  if  the  heat 
be  increased,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  :  after 
which  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
are  evolved,  and  the  residue  consists  of  water 
containing  a  little  oxalic  acid,  and  covered  with 
an  oil  of  a  lightish  yellow  colour.  Mr.  Hatchett 
found  that  albumen,  when  macerated  for  a 
month  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  was  converted  into 
a  substance  possessed  of  the  leading  properties 
of  gelatine.  If  dry  potash  or  soda  be  tri¬ 
turated  with  albumen,  either  liquid  or  solid, 
ammoniacal  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  residuum  if 
calcined  yields  a  prussiate  of  the  alkali.  Albu¬ 
men  is  precipitated  by  the  nitro-muriates  of  tin 
and  gold,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  tannin  ;  but  its  most  delicate  test  appears 
to  be  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive 
sublimate.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  a  single 
drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  this  substance  oc¬ 
casions  a  precipitate  in  water  containing  jjLj  of 
albumen. 

On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  moist 
state,  albumen  passes  speedily  into  putrefaction. 

Solid  albumen  may  be  obtained  by  agitating 
the  white  of  egg  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  alkohol,  which  abstracts  the  water  that 
held  the  albumen  in  solution,  and  precipitates 
in  the  form  of  white  insoluble  floeculi.  Albu¬ 
men  thus  obtained  is  like  fibrine,  solid,  insipid, 
inodorous,  denser  than  water,  and  without  ac¬ 
tion  on  vegetable  colours.  It  dissolves  in  potash 
and  soda  more  easily  than  fibrine  ;  but  less  easily 
in  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  Several  hypo¬ 
theses  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
coagulation  of  albumen.  Dr.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Braude  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  retained 
in  a  liquid  form  by  the  presence  of  a  portion  of 
free  alkali,  and  that  its  coagulation  is  caused 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  alkali  ;  to  which  Dr. 
Bostock  objects,  with  apparent  justice,  that  the 
quantity  of  alkali  is  too  inconsiderable  for  the 
end  assigned.  Mr.  Braude  has,  indeed,  sup¬ 
ported  his  hypothesis  by  an  experiment  in  which 
liquid  albumen  was  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  voltaic  pile  ;  the  result  was  the  evolution  of 
coagulated  albumen  at  the  positive  pole,  and  of 
pure  soda  at  the  negative.  M.  Lassaigne,  how¬ 
ever,  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  decom¬ 
position  of  muriate  of  soda,  the  acid  ot  which 
coagulates  the  albumen.  On  the  whole,  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation  of  albumen  seems  to  re¬ 
side  in  its  weak  affinity  for  water,  which  is  easily 
overcome  by  the  stronger  re-agents,  and  also  by 


the  expansive  power  of  heat. 

According  to  Gay-Lussac 
bumcn  consists  of, 

Carbon 
Hydrogen  ... 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 


and  Thenard,  al- 

52-883 

7-540 

23-872 

15.705 


100-000 
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Dr.  Prout’s  analysis  gives, 

Carbon  ...  ••• 

Hydrogen  ...  ••• 

Oxygen  .  26'(i7 

Nitrogen  ...  •••  15.55 

100-00 

Prom  its  coagulability,  albumen  is  much  used 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  liquids. 

Orfila  recommends  the  white  of  eggs  as  the 
best  antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  as  al¬ 
bumen  forms  precipitates  with  the  solutions  of 
almost  all  the  metallic  salts,  it  might  probably 
be  useful  against  other  metallic  poisons. 

2.  A  vegetable  principle  which  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  animal  albumen  ;  and,  like  it,  is  co- 
agulable  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  acids.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions, 
and  precipitated  from  them  by  acids.  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  and  ferrocyanate  of  potash 
act  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on  animal 
albumen. 

It  contains  nitrogen,  and,  when  moist,  easily 
passes  into  putrefaction.  Vegetable  albumen 
avas  detected  by  Vogel  in  the  bitter  almond, 
and  in  the  sweet  almond  by  Boullay  ;  Einhof 
found  it  in  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  general  ingredient  in 
-emulsive  seeds. 

8.  In  Botany.  A  substance  which  forms  the 
chief  bulk  of  some  seeds,  as  corn,  coffee,  &c. ,  and 
which  is  of  various  consistence,  being  feculent, 
farinaceous,  horny,  or  ligneous.  This  part 
-seems  to  be  destitute  of  vascularity;  it  never 
rises  out  of  the  ground,  nor  assumes  the  office 
of  leaves,  being  destined  solely-  to  nourish 
the  germinating  embryo,  till  its  roots  perform 
their  office.  It  is  apparently  wanting  in  se¬ 
veral  tribes  of  plants,  as  those  with  compound 
;and  cruciform  flowers,  and,  according  to  Gaert- 
ner,  in  the  Cucurbitaceee.  Some  few  leguminous 
plants  have  it,  and  a  great  number  of  others, 
which,  like  them,  have  also  cotyledons.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  so  important 
an  organ  is  in  any  instance  altogether  absent ; 
where  it  seems  to  be  so,  the  farinaceous  matter 
destined  to  nourish  the  embryo  is  doubtless 
lodged  in  the  cotyledons,  the  sweet  taste  of 
which,  as  they  begin  to  germinate,  often  evinces 
nts  presence.  The  albumen  of  different  seeds 
varies  much  in  appearance  and  qualities;  in  the 
date  palm,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  stone  ;  in  the 
nutmeg  it  is  remarkable  for  its  eroded  variegated 
'appearance,  and  aromatic  properties. 

Albumen  ovi.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

ALBU'RNUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  alb  us, 
'white.)  The  soft  white  substance,  which,  in 
-trees,  is  found  between  the  liber,  or  inner  bark, 
rand  the  wood.  In  process  of  time,  it  acquires 
solidity,  becoming  itself  the  wood.  While  soft, 
it  performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  functions 
of  growth,  which  ceases  when  it  becomes  hard. 
A  new  circle  of  alburnum  is  annually  formed 
over  the  old,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the 
trunk  presents  a  pretty  correct  register  of  the 
rtree  s  age,  each  zone  marking  one  year.  1'rotn 
tits  colour  and  comparative  softness,  it  has  been 
nailed,  by  some  writers,  the  Adeps  arborum. 
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The  alburnum  is  found  in  largest  quantity  in 
trees  that  are  vigorous.  In  an  oak  six  inches 
in  diameter,  this  substance  is  nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  wood. 

ALCAHEST,  Alkahest,  Alcaest.  Some  say 
this  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  others 
that  it  was  invented  by  Paracelsus,  who  com¬ 
pounded  it  of  the  German  words  all,  all,  and 
geist ,  spirit ;  and  others  again,  that  it  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  alkali  est.  Paracelsus  signified,  by  this 
term,  a  liquor  capable  of  removing  every  kind 
of  obstruction.  Van  Helmont  used  the  same 
term  to  designate  an  universal  solvent,  callable 
of  reducing  every  substance  in  nature  to  a  state 
of  purity.  The  alchemists  differed  greatly  as 
to  the  mode  of  preparing  this  wonderful  fluid. 

Alcahest  clauberi,  A  thick  liquid  obtained 
by  detonating  nitre  on  hot  coals,  which  converts 
it  into  subcarbonate  of  potash. 

Alcahest  resfurii.  This  was  formed  by 
detonating  nitre  with  metallic  zinc,  and  treating 
the  residuum  with  water.  The  water  contained 
the  alcahest. 

Alcahest  zwelferi  is  acetic  acid  obtained  by 
distillation  from  verdigris. 

A'lcali.  See  Alkali. 

ALCALISA'TION.  See  Alkalisation. 

Alcaloid.  See  Alkaloid. 

ALCA'NNA.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
three  plants.  1.  To  the  Lawsonia  inermis.  2. 
To  a  species  of  Filaria.  3.  To  the  Anchusa 
linctoria. 

Alcaol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Alce,  Alces.  AAE77.  The  elk.  See  Cervus 

alces. 

A'LCEA.  AA/tea.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Mona~ 
delphia  ;  Order,  Polyandria.  Hollyhock. 

Alcea  jegyftiaca  villosa.  See  Hibiscus 
abelmoschus. 

Alcea  in  pica.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Alcea  rosea.  Common  hollyhock.  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant  are  said  to  possess 
astringent  and  mucilaginous  virtues.  They  are 
seldom  used  medicinally. 

Alcebric  vivum.  Sulphur. 

Alcharith.  Mercury. 

Alchemia.  See  Alchemy, 

ALCHEMI'LLA.  (a,  re.  f.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntcan  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Ladies’ 
mantle. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  ladies’ 
mantle.  See  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Ladies’  mantle. 
This  plant,  Alchemilla — Joins  lobatis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an  astringent 
in  haemorrhages,  fluor  albus,  &c.  It  is  fallen 
into  disuse. 

A'LCIIEMIST.  (Alchemist us,  i.  m. ;  from 
alchemia . )  One  who  practises  the  mystical  art 
of  alchemy. 

A'LCHEMY.  Alchemia;  Alchimia ;  Alki- 
rna.  A  pseudo-science  which  had  for  its  objects 
the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold 
and  silver,  —  the  discovery  ot  a  panacea  or  uni¬ 
versal  remedy,  —  an  alcahest,  or  universal  men¬ 
struum,  —  an  universal  ferment,  and  many  other 
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absurdities.  The  alchemists  ascribed  to  their 
art  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  and  various  forged 
treatises  bearing  the  names  of  Hermes,  Solomon, 
and  other  ancient  sages,  are  still  extant.  The 
earliest  authentic  record  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  pursuit,  is  to  be  found  in  an  edict  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  Diocletian,  commanding  all  books 
which  treated  of  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver  to  be  burnt.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
alchemy  was  very  generally  cultivated  through¬ 
out  Europe;  and  however  chimerical  in  itself,  we 
are  indebted  to  its  followers  for  many  important 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  for  the  introduction  of 
metallic  substances  into  the  materia  medica,  and 
for  a  great  revolution  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
which  set  the  minds  of  men  free  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  held  by 
the  authority  of  Galen. 

Alchitran.  1.  Oil  of  juniper.  2.  The  j 
residuum  of  a  distillation. 

Alcibia'dium,  or  Alci'bium.  The  herb 
echium  was  so  called,  because  Alcibius  is  said 
to  have  discovered  its  efficacy  against  the  bite  of 
a  viper. 

Alcimad.  Antimony. 

Alcob.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Alcofol.  Antimony. 

A'lcohol.  See  Alkohol. 

Alcoholo'meter.  See  Alkoholometer. 

Alcoholat.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  ; 
distilled  spirits. 

Alcol.  Vinegar. 

Alcola.  1.  An  Arabic  name  of  aphthae,  or 
the  thrush.  2.  A  term  applied  by  Paracelsus 
to  the  sediment  of  urine. 

Alcolita.  Urine. 

Alcone.  Brass. 

Alcor.  Oxide  of  copper. 

Ai.cubrith.  Sulphur. 

Alcornoco.  The  bark  of  an  unknown  South 
American  tree,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe  of  late  years,  and  extolled  by  some  as  a 
specific  in  phthisis:  it  is  slightly  astringent  and 
bitter,  but  appears  to  have  little  medicinal  ac¬ 
tivity  of  any  kind. 

A'i.cyon.  A  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe,  a  na-  j 
tive  of  Cochin  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  nests  of  these  birds,  which  are  cemented  with 
a  gelatinous  matter,  possess  nutritious  properties,  ! 
anti  are  much  esteemed  in  China  as  an  article  of  , 
diet  :  they  have  been  recommended  in  medicine  J 
as  analeptic  and  aphrodisiac. 

Alcyo'nium.  ‘  AAkvovwv,  lA\Kvnveiov.  Bas¬ 
tard  sponge.  A  marine  production,  which  is  i 
thus  characterized  by  Lamouroux  :  —  “  A  poly¬ 
morphous  polype-bearing  animal,  formed  of  a  j 
fleshy  animated  mass,  sometimes  inert,  some-  ! 
times  sensible,  and  filled  with  retractile  polypyi 
which  expand  on  its  surface.  In  the  dry  state  \ 
this  mass  appears  composed  of  fibres  reticulated 
and  interlaced  at  the  centre,  radiating  to  the  1 
circumference,  and  covered  with  a  firm  ceilular, 
coriaceous,  or  cretaceous  covering.  \aiious 
species  of  alcyonium  are  found  ott  the  sea  shore,  J 
The  ashes  of  this  substance  were  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  dentifrice  ;  they  were  also  believed  ( 
to  promote  the  growth  of  hair,  and  were  used 
against  baldness. 

Aldabaram.  See  Albadura. 
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ALDER.  See  Betula  alnus. 

Alder,  berry-bearing.  See  Jihamnus. 

Alder  wine.  See  Betula  alnus. 

ALE.  Cerevisia ;  called  also  Liquor  cereris, 
and  Vinum  hortleaceum.  A  fermented  liquor 
made  from  malt  and  hops,  and  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  from  beer,  made  from  the  same  ingredi¬ 
ents,  by  the  quantity  of  hops  used  therein,  which 
is  greater  than  beer,  and  therefore  renders  the 
liquor  more  bitter,  and  fitter  for  keeping.  Ale, 
when  well  fermented,  is  a  wholesome  beverage, 
but  seems  to  disagree  with  those  subject  to  asth¬ 
ma,  or  any  disorder  of  the  respiration,  or  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  digestive  organs.  The  old  dispen¬ 
satories  enumerate  several  medicated  ales,  such 
as  Cerevisia  oxydorica,  for  the  eyes ;  Cerevisia 
antiart hritica,  against  the  gout;  Cephalica,  Epi- 
leptica,  &c.  See  Cerevisia. 

Alec.  Vitriol. 

Alecharith.  Mercury. 

Alecto'rius.  (From  aAeKToip,  a  cock.)  Alec- 
torius  lapis,  or  Alectoria,  was  a  peculiar  stone 
supposed  to  be  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach 
or  liver  of  the  cock  or  capon  when  aged. 
Many  extraordinary  virtues  were  attributed  to 
it ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  stone, 
are  imaginary,  no  stone  being  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  bird,  except  the  pebbles  it  may 
have  swallowed. 

Alei'mma.  (From  aAetrpa>,  to  anoint.)  An 
ointment. 

Alei'i-ha.  (Same  etymon.)  An  ointment  or 
medicated  oil. 

Alelje'gn.  (From  a\s,  salt,  and  eAcuor,  oil.) 
A  compound  of  salt  and  oil,  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  tumours. 

ALE'MBIC,  or  Alambtc.  (Alembicus. 
This  word  is  generally  derived  from  the  Arabic 
article  al,  and  the  Greek  a/ufh(,  a  pot.)  An 
alembic  is  a  chemical  utensil,  called  also  a 
Moorshead,  made  of  glass,  metal,  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  adapted  to  receive  volatile  products  from 
retorts,  and  consisting  of  a  body,  to  which  is  fitted 
a  conical  head  with  a  beak  descending  laterally, 
to  be  inserted  into  a  receiver. 

Alembic.  Lead. 

Alembroth.  (A  Chaldee  word  signifying 
the  key  of  art.)  The  alchemists  gave  the  name 
of  sal  alembroth  to  a  preparation  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  equal  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal 
ammoniac  in  distilled  water,  and  adding  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed. 
The  precipitate  is  the  sal  alembroth,  which  is  to 
be  washed,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  It  is  a 
muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  and  is  the 
same  with  the  Hydrargyrum  preccipitatum  album 
of  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was 
called  by  various  names,  as  sal  philosophorum  et 
art  is,  sal  sapiential,  elm  is  artis  chemicee,  sal  mer- 
curii,  sal  fusionis,  sal JLrionis,  &c. 

Alembroth  desiccate m.  Sal  tartan,  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash. 

Alemzaijat,  alemzadar.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Ales.  A  compound  salt. 

A'lktris.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Alexandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

Ai. ktris  farinosa.  Stargrass.  A  plant  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States  of  America  :  it  is  a 
st ron 2:  bitter, and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 
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Ai.eu'ron.  (AAevpov ;  from  aXecv,  to  grind.) 
Flour. 

ALEXANDERS.  See  Smyrnium. 
Alexanders,  round-leaved.  See  Smyrnium. 
ALEX  A'NDttI  A.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  so  called  from 
he  place  of  its  growth.)  Alexandrina.  The 
jay-tree,  or  laurel  of  Alexandria.  See  Primus 
a  uro-cerasus. 

ALEXICA'CUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  aXe|o>, 
to  drive  away,  and  kclkov,  evil.)  An  antidote, 
:ir  amulet,  to  resist  poison. 

A  LEX  IP  HA' It  MIC.  (  Alexipharmicus ; 

rom  aXe| a>,  to  expel,  and  (pappaaou ,  a  poison.) 
A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  medicines 
vhich  were  supposed  to  fortify  the  system  against 
ooisons,  or  to  obviate  their  effects  when  taken. 

Alexipharmacum.  (Same  etymon.)  An 
ilexipharmic  medicine. 

Alexipvre'ticus,  alexipy'retus.  (From 
tXe£&>,  to  drive  away,  and  nvperos,  a  fever.)  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  febrifuge  power. 

Alexipyreticum,  alexipyretum.  (Same 

etymon.)  A  febrifuge  medicine. 

Alexir.  See  Elixir. 

Alexite'rium.  (um,  i.  •  AXe^T/Tijpiop,  from 
tXe£o>,  to  aid.)  The  Greeks  used  this  tenn  for 
i  remedy  of  any  kind,  but  it  was  applied  chiefly 
o  alexipharmics. 

Alfacta.  Distillation. 

Alfatide.  Alfol.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Alfusa.  Tutty. 

A'LGA.  (a,  ee.  f. )  A  sea-weed. 

ALGA2.  ].  The  name  of  one  of  the  seven 
families  or  natural  tribes  into  which  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  by  Linnamsin  his 
Philosophia  Botanica.  He  defines  them  plants, 
the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  which  are  all  in 
one.  Under  this  description  are  comprehended 
all  the  sea-weeds,  and  some  other  aquatic 
plants. 

2.  In  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  Algce  con¬ 
stitutes  the  third  order  of  the  class  Cryptogamia. 
From  their  admitting  of  little  distinction  of  root, 
eaf  or  stem,  and  the  parts  of  their  flowers  being 
equally  incapable  of  description,  the  genera  are 
distinguished  by  the  situation  of  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  flowers  or  seeds,  or  by  the 
resemblance  which  the  whole  plant  bears  to  some 
lather  substance. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  the  Alga:  are  in 
-alycules,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties  :  — 

1.  Pella,  the  target ;  a  flat,  oblong  fruit,  seen 
n  the  Lichen  caninus. 

2.  Scutella,  the  saucer  ;  a  round,  hollow,  or 
flat  fruit,  as  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

3.  Tuberculum,  the  tubercle  ;  an  hemispheri¬ 
cal  fruit,  observable  in  Lichen  geographicus. 

In  the  fuci,  the  parts  of  fructification  are  some¬ 
times  in  hollow'  bladders;  and  in  some  of  the 
ialvae,  they  are  dispersed  through  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  plant. 

Algai.i.  Nitre. 

Algalie.  A  word  of  Arabic  origin,  signify¬ 
ing  a  catheter,  or  sound. 

Ai.garab.  The  name  given  by  Avicenna  to 
I anchylops. 

ALG  A  ROTH.  (So  called  from  its  inventor 
Victor  Algarotti,  a  physician  of  Verona. )  When 
.chloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony)  is 
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thrown  into  water,  the  metallic  oxide  is  preci¬ 
pitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which 
is  the  powder  of  Algaroth.  It  was  also  called 
Algarot,  Algeroth,  Mercurius  vilee,  Piilvis  angeli¬ 
cas,  Mercurius  mortis.  It  is  violently  emetic 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  and  is  preferred 
by  many  for  making  the  emetic  tartar. 

ALGE'DO.  (o,  inis.  f. ;  from  0X701,  pain.) 
A  violent  pain  about  the  anus,  perinaeum,  testes, 
urethra,  and  bladder,  arising  from  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea. 

Alge'ma.  (Ahyriya  ;  from  aX yew,  to  be  in 
pain.)  Pain  of  any  kind. 

Algemet.  Charcoal. 

Algerie,  ai.gerie.  Lime. 

Ai.geroth.  See  Algaroth. 

At.gida  Febris,  Febris  horri'fica,  Febris  que'r - 
quera.  A  malignant  remittent,  characterised  by 
icy  coldness  of  the  surface.  See  Febris  remittens. 

A'lgor.  (or,  oris,  m.  ;  from  algeo,  to  shiver 
with  cold.)  The  feeling  of  coldness  which  is 
general  in  the  first  stage  of  fevers. 

Alguada.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  alphos. 

Alhagi.  See  Hedysarum. 

Alhandai,.  The  Arabian  name  for  colocynth. 

Alhasba.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  measles. 

Ai. henna.  See  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Ali'bieis.  Fit  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 
The  nutritive  portion  of  the  chyme,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  excrementitious,  has  been 
called  alibile. 

A'lica.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  alo,  to  nourish.)  A 
kind  of  corn,  probably  the  same  with  w’hat  we 
call  spelt.  The  same  name  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  drink  or  pottage  made  from  this 
corn. 

A'lices.  The  spots  which  appear  on  the  skin 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  of  the 
small  pox,  and  which  after  wards  become  pustules. 

Aliena'tio  mentis.  Alienation  of  mind. 
Pinel  restricts  this  term  to  insanity,  exclusive  of 
those  derangements  of  the  intellect  which  are 
secondary  or  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease; 
as  delirium,  &c. 

ALIEN A'TUS.  Alienate.  A  leaf  is  so 
termed  when  the  first  leaves  give  way  to  others 
totally  different  from  them,  as  in  many  of  the 
Mimosa:  of  New  Holland. 

ALIFORM.  (Aliformis ;  from  ala,  awing, 
and  forma,  resemblance. )  Wing-like.  A  name 
given  by  anatomists  and  naturalists  to  some 
objects,  on  account  of  their  shape;  as  aliform 
muscles,  & c.  See  Ala. 

ALIMENT.  (Alimenlum,  i.  n. ;  from  alo, 
to  nourish.)  Any  substance,  which,  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs, 
is,  generally  speaking,  capable  of  affording  nou¬ 
rishment  to  the  body.  Organised  matter,  or 
that  which  has  possessed  life,  seems  to  be  alone 
capable  of  assimilation  with  the  annual  system  : 
hence  every  aliment  must  necessarily  be  derived 
from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  There 
are,  however,  certain  inorganic  substances,  such 
as  water,  common  salt,  lime,  &c\,  which,  though 
incapable  by  themselves  of  nourishing,  appear, 
when  administered  in  conjunction  with  alimen¬ 
tary  substances,  to  contribute  essentially  to 
nutrition.  With  respect  to  water,  indeed,  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  may  not  undergo  deeom- 
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position  in  the  body,  and  be  made  directly  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  solid  parts.  The 
consideration,  therefore,  of  the  materia  alimen- 
taria,  embraces  not  only  all  the  varieties  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  also  those  things 
which,  In  concert  with  them,  promote  their  di¬ 
gestion,  or  correct  some  of  their  deleterious 
properties. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,  aliments  differ  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  proximate  principles 
which  predominate  in  their  composition.  They 
may  be  distinguished  into  nine  classes  :  — 

1st,  Farinaceous  :  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
rye,  maize,  potato,  sago,  salep,  peas,  haricots, 
lentils,  &c. 

2d,  Mucilaginous:  carrot,  beet -root,  turnip, 
asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce,  artichoke,  cardoons, 
pompions,  melons,  &c. 

3d,  Street  :  the  different  sorts  of  sugar,  figs, 
dates,  dried  grapes,  apricots,  &c. 

4th,  Acidulous  :  oranges,  gooseberries,  cher¬ 
ries,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  mulber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  sorrel,  &c. 

5th,  Fatty  and  oily :  cocoa,  olives,  sweet 
almonds,  nuts,  walnuts,  the  animal  fats,  the  oils, 
butter,  &c. 

Gth,  Caseous :  the  different  sorts  of  milk, 
cheese,  &c. 

7r.b,  Gelatinous :  tendinous  parts,  as  calf’s 
foot ;  some  fishes ;  and  the  flesh  of  young  ani¬ 
mals  generally. 

8th,  Albuminous  :  the  brain,  eggs,  &c. 

9th,  Fibrinous :  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of 
diderent  animals. 

To  these  may  be  added, 

10th,  Condiments  :  as  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
horseradish,  vinegar,  &c. 

We  understand  by  drink,  a  liquid  which,  being 
introduced  into  the  digestive  organs,  quenches 
thirst,  and  repairs  the  habitual  loss  of  our  fluids ; 
the  drinks  ought  to  be  considered  as  real  ali¬ 
ments. 

Drinks  consist  of, 

1st,  Water  of  different  sorts  —  spring  water, 
river  water,  water  of  wells,  &e. 

2d,  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetables, 
as  orangejuice,  tea,  coffee,  &c. ;  and  some  animal 
fluids,  as  whey. 

3d,  Fermented  liquors  :  the  different  sorts  of 
wine,  beer,  cider,  perry,  &c. 

4th,  The  alkoholic  liquors;  brandy,  rum, 
hollands,  &c. 

Few  aliments  are  used  exactly  in  the  form  in 
which  nature  presents  them  :  they  are  generally 
prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate,  or  more  readily  acted  upon 
by  the  organs  of  digestion.  This  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  art  of  cookery  ;  an  art  to 
which  no  small  importance  has  been  attached  by 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  but  which,  in  its  ministration  to  epicu¬ 
rism,  has  too  often  converted  a  necessary  func¬ 
tion  into  a  degrading  vice,  and  the  means  of 
health  into  sources  ol  disease. 

ALIMENTA'RIUS.  Alimentary;  nou¬ 
rishing  ;  belonging  to  food. 

Alim  n  station.  Alimentatio.  Ihe  recep¬ 
tion  of  nourishment. 

Alimentary  canal. 


j  Alimentary  duct:  a  name  given  to  the  whole 
j  conduit  through  which  the  food  passes  from  the 
j  mouth  to  the  anus.  The  presence  of  this  duct 
may  be  said  to  form  the  true  characteristic  of 
an  animal.  Plants  receive  their  nourishment 
by  the  numerous  fibres  of  their  roots,  but  have 
no  common  receptacle  for  the  food,  nor  canal 
for  carrying  off  the  excrements.  But  in  every 
animal,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  we 
observe  an  internal  apparatus  adapted  to  these 
purposes,  though  in  some  its  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  same  aperture  which  admits 
the  food  gives  egress  to  the  excrementitious 
matter. 

Alimentary  duct.  1 .  The  alimentary 
canal.  See  Alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so  called. 

See  Thoracic  duct. 

Alinde'sis.  (AAiWbjoas ;  from  aAtrSeu,  to 
roll.)  A  species  of  exercise  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  :  it  consisted  in  rolling  in  the 
dust  after  having  anointed  the  body  with  oil. 

Alinthisar.  An  Arabic  term,  which  signi¬ 
fies  elongation  of  the  uvula. 

ALIPAD'NOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and Anrau/ar, 
to  become  fat.)  The  term  applied  by  Galen  to 
persons  who  were  lean  :  and  hence  to  external 
remedies  which  were  of  a  dry  nature,  as  pow¬ 
ders,  &c. 

Alifa'sma.  A  corruption  of  Lipasma,  which 
see. 

Alipata.  A  tree  which  grows  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  is  reputed  to  be  highly 
poisonous;  the  juice,  which  is  milky,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  wood,  are  said  to  cause  blindness. 

Ali'pta.  (AAeirTTjs;  from  aAeiAtv,  to  anoint.) 
The  person  who  anointed  the  ancient  athletic. 

Ali'ptica.  That  department  of  ancient  me¬ 
dicine  which  treated  of  inunction. 

Alisanders.  The  same  as  Alexanders. 

ALI'SMA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria  ; 
Order,  Polygynia.  Water  plantain. 

Alisma  plantago.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water  plantain,  the  root  of  which  has 
been  used  in  Russia  for  the  cure  of  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

Alitu'ra.  The  process  of  assimilation  or 
nutrition. 

Alizari.  A  name  for  madder. 

Alizarine.  A  peculiar  colouring  matter 
obtained  by  ltobiquet  from  the  root  of  madder. 

Alkakial,  alkafiel.  Antimony. 

Alkahest.  See  Alcahest. 

Alkale.  Oleum  gallince.  Pullet’s  fat. 

ALKALE'SCENT.  Alkalescens.  Slightly 
alkaline ;  manifesting  in  a  small  degree  the 
properties  of  an  alkali. 

A'lkai.i,  or  alcali.  (From  the  Arabic,  al, 
denoting  the  essence  or  totality  of  any  thing, 
and  Kali,  the  plant  from  which  soda  was  origin¬ 
ally  procured.) 

An  alkali  is  a  substance  which  changes  vege¬ 
table  blue  colours  to  green,  and  which  combines 
with  acids  so  as  to  neutralise  their  properties 
more  or  less  perfectly,  and  to  form  salts.  Three 
alkalis.  Potash,  Soda,  and  Ammonia,  have  been 
known  to  chemists  from  a  very  early  period ;  and 
the  two  former  have  been  styled  Jixcd,  and  the 
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latter  volatile .  Of  late  years  the  list  of  alkalis 
•has  been  augmented  by  a  numerous  and  inter¬ 
esting  class  of  vegetable  substances  which  have 
been  called  by  some  alkaloids,  because  they  pos¬ 
sess  some  of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of 
the  alkalis,  but  vary  considerably  in  their  general 
properties.  Lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  were 
referred  by  Fourcroy  to  the  class  of  alkalis, 
because  they  agree  with  them  in  causticity, solu¬ 
bility  in  water,  and  in  their  effects  on  vegetable 
colours  :  magnesia  also  agrees  with  the  alkalis 
in  the  last  particular  :  but  these  earths  differ  so 
•completely  from  the  alkalis  in  other  properties, 
as  their  infusibility  by  heat,  their  insolubility  in 
alkohol  —  and  the  insolubility  of  their  carbon¬ 
ates  in  water — that  they  have  been  kept  separate 
under  the  title  of  alkaline  earths.  The  three 
principal  alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
ngree  in  the  following  properties  :  —  They  have 
an  acrid  and  peculiar  taste,  and  are  highly  caus- 
:ic  :  they  change  vegetable  blue  colours  to  green, 
and  yellow  to  brown  ;  they  render  oils  miscible 
with  water,  forming  soaps ;  they  are  highly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  have  a  great  affinity  for  it ; 
they  are  also  largely  soluble  in  alkohol  ;  they 
combine  with  acids,  forming  salts  ;  their  carbon¬ 
ates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  retain  the  alkaline 
property  of  acting  on  vegetable  colours. 

When  Lavoisier  proclaimed  oxygen  as  the 
acidifying  principle,  G.  Morveau  conjectured 
hydrogen  to  be  the  alkalifying  principle,  from 
its  entering  into  the  composition  of  ammonia  : 
this  view  of  the  subject  was  soon  upset  by  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  de¬ 
monstrated  that  potash  and  soda  are  metallic 
oxides.  Dr.  Murray  extended  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  relations  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
to  acidity,  to  the  subject  of  alkalinity,  but  his 
speculations  on  these  two  points  are  not  charac- 
.terised  by  his  usual  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  have  made  no  impression.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  any  particular  substance  or 
substances  have  the  power  of  imparting  alka- 
inity.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Ure  has  the  follow- 
ng  judicious  observations  :  — “  It  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  constituents  are  combined,  rather  than 
:he  nature  of  the  constituents  themselves,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  acid  or  alkaline  condition. 
•Some  metals,  combined  with  oxygen  in  one 
oroportion,  produce  a  body  possessed  of  alkaline 
properties:  in  another  proportion,  of  acid  pro¬ 
perties.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  ammonia  and 
prussic  acid  prove  that  both  the  alkaline  and 
•acid  conditions  can  exist  independent  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  These  observations,  by  generalising  our 
notions  of  acids  and  alkalis,  have  rendered  the 
definitions  of  them  very  imperfect.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  tracing  a  limit  between  the  acids  and 
(alkalis  is  still  increased,  when  we  find  a  body 
sometimes  performing  the  functions  of  an  acid, 
sometimes  of  an  alkali.  Nor  can  we  diminish 
his  difficulty  by  having  recourse  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  law  discovered  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  that  oxy¬ 
gen  and  acids  go  to  the  positive  pole,  and 
hydrogen,  alkalis,  and  inflammable  bases  to 
the  negative  pole.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  give  the 
name  of  acid  to  all  the  bodies  which  go  to  the 
first  of  these  poles,  and  that  of  alkali  to  those 
that  go  to  the  second  ;  and  if  we  wished  to  define 
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the  alkalis  by  bringing  into  view  their  electric 
energy,  it  wotdd  be  necessary  to  compare  them 
with  the  electric  energy  which  is  opposite  to 
them.  Thus  we  are  always  reduced  to  define 
alkalinity  by  the  property  which  it  has  of  satu¬ 
rating  acidity,  because  alkalinity  and  acidity  are 
two  correlative  and  inseparable  terms.  Gay 
Lussac  conceives  the  alkalinity  which  the  metal¬ 
lic  oxides  enjoy,  to  be  the  residt  of  two  opposite 
properties,  the  alkalifying  property  of  the  metal, 
and  the  acidifying  of  oxygen,  modified  both  by 
the  combination  and  by  the  proportions.”  The 
able  chemist  just  quoted  arranges  the  alkalis 
into  three  classes:  — 

1st,  Those  which  consist  of  a  metallic  basis 
combined  with  oxygen.  These  are  three  in 
number  —  potash,  soda,  and  lithia. 

2d,  That  which  contains  no  oxygen,  viz. 
ammonia. 

3d,  Those  containing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  vegetable 
alkalis,  or  alkaloids,  which  form  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  particular  plants,  as  morphia,  quinia, 
strychnia,  &c. 

The  composition  and  chemical  relations  of 
the  individual  alkalis  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Alkali,  caustic  volatile.  See  Ammonia. 

Alkai.i  causticum.  Caustic  alkali.  The 
alkalis  in  a  pure  state  possess  a  high  degree  of 
causticity,  which  they  lose  when  combined  with 
the  carbonic  or  other  acids  ;  the  alkalis  when 
pure  are  therefore  called  caustic.  Caustic  pot¬ 
ash  is  used  in  surgery  for  the  purpose  of  making 
issues. 

Alkali  fixum.  See  Potash  and  Soda. 

Alkali,  fossil.  See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.  See  Soda. 

Alkali,  native  vegetable.  See  Alkaloid. 

Alkali,  phlogisticated.  Prussian  alkali.  When 
a  fixed  alkali  is  ignited  with  bullock’s  blood,  or 
other  animal  substances,  and  lixiviated,  it  is  found 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  saturated  with  prussic 
acid  :  from  the  theories  formerly  adopted  re¬ 
specting  this  combination,  it  was  called  phlogis¬ 
ticated  alkali. 

Alkali,  Prussian.  See  Alkali,  phlogisticated. 

Alkali,  vegetable.  See  Potash. 

Alkali  vegetabile  salitum.  The  muriate  of 
potash. 

Alkali,  volatile.  See  Ammonia. 

Alkalid.  Alices.  AEs  ustum :  Oxide  of 
copper. 

ALK  ALI'NITY.  (Alkalinitas ;  from  al¬ 
kali.)  The  property  communicated  to  bodies 
by  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

ALKALI'NUS.  Alkalinus.  Applied  to  a 
substance  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  having 
in  its  composition,  an  alkali.  Under  the  name 
ofalkalina,  Dr.  Cullen  includes  those  medicines 
which  are  usually  called  antacids. 

Alkaline  earths.  See  Alkali. 

Alkaline  salts.  See  Alkali. 

ALK  A  LIS  ACTION.  Alkalisatio.  The 
communication  of  alkaline  properties  to  any  sub¬ 
stance. 

ALKALI'MF.TER.  The  name  of  an  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  the  quantity  of  alkali 
in  the  impure  potash  and  soda  of  commerce 
F 
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A'LKALOID.  (From  alkali,  and  eiS os,  re¬ 
semblance.)  A  class  of  vegetable  substances 
possessed  of  alkaline  properties,  and  in  which 
the  medicinal  activity  of  many  plants  is  found 
to  reside.  The  lirst  substance  of  this  kind  was 
discovered  by  Sertuerner,  who  published  an 
account  of  morphia  in  the  year  1803.  A  se¬ 
cond  memoir  by  the  same  chemist,  in  1816, 
drew  general  attention  to  this  interesting  class 
of  bodies,  which  have  since  been  investigated 
by  Ilobiquet,  Pelletier,  Caventou,  and  others. 
The  term  alkaloid  is  objectionable,  as  being  of 
hybrid  etymology  and  vague  signification  ;  and 
the  substances  in  question  are  now  generally 
classed  with  the  alkalis.  The  following  account 
of  their  common  properties,  and  of  the  general 
method  by  which  they  may  be  separated  from 
their  vegetable  combinations,  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Turner’s  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

All  the  vegetable  alkalis,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  consist  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  They 
are  decomposed  with  facility  by  nitric  acid  and 
by  heat,  and  ammonia  is  always  among  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation.  They 
never  exist  in  an  insulated  state  in  the  plants 
which  contain  them;  but  are  apparently  in 
every  case  combined  with  an  acid,  with  which 
they  form  a  salt  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
These  alkalis  are  for  the  most  part  very  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  of  sparing  solubility  in  cold 
alkohol ;  but  they  are  all  readily  dissolved  by 
boiling  alkohol,  being  deposited  from  the  solu¬ 
tion,  generally  in  the  form  of  crystals,  on  cool¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  salts  are  far  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  alkalis  themselves,  and  several  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  their  solubility. 

The  late  M.  Serullas  observed  that  iodic  acid 
is  disposed  to  form,  with  most  of  the  vegetable- 
alkalis,  supersalts,  which  are  very  insoluble  in 
alkohol  ;  and  he  proposed  this  property  as  a  test 
of  vegetable  alkalis.  It  suffices  to  dissolve  a 
vegetable  alkali,  especially  quinia  or  cinehonia, 
or  any  of  their  salts,  in  alkohol,  and  to  add  drop 
by  drop  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  so  that  it  may 
be  in  excess:  a  supersalt  is  generated,  which, 
though  in  very  minute  quantity,  is  immediately 
precipitated.  The  iodic  acid,  being  itself  inso¬ 
luble  in  alkohol,  should  be  diluted  with  water 
until  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  strong 
alkohol.  The  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
iodine,  which  contains  iodic  acid,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  thepure  acid.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  iu  employing,  this  test,  that  all  the  iodates 
are  of  sparing  solubility;  —  that  a  little  potash 
dissolved  in  alkohol,  would  give  a  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  iodic  acid.  Care  should  be 
taken,  also,  in  drying  the  iodate  of  a  vegetable 
alkali,  since  when  strongly  heated  these  salts  de¬ 
tonate  with  violence. 

As  the  vegetable  alkalis  agree  in  several  of 
their  leading  chemical  properties,  the  mode  of 
preparing  one  of  them  admits  of  being  applied 
with  slight  variation  to  all.  I  he  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  method  is  as  follows.  —  1  he  sub¬ 
stance  containing  the  alkaline  principle  is  di¬ 
gested,  or  more  commonly  macerated,  in  a  large  j 
quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  salt,  the  J 
base  of  which  is  the  vegetable  alkali.  On  j 
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adding  some  more  powerful  salifiable  base,  such 
as  potash  or  ammonia,  or  boiling  the  solution 
for  a  few  minutes  with  lime  or  pure  magnesia, 
the  vegetable  alkali  is  separated  from  its  acid, 
and,  being  in  that  state  insoluble  in  water,  may 
be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed.  As  thus 
procured,  however,  it  is  impure,  retaining  some 
of  the  other  principles,  such  as  the  oleaginous, 
resinous,  or  colouring  matters  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  plant.  To  purify  it  from  these 
substances,  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  ani¬ 
mal  charcoal,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol. 
The  alkoholic  solution,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
while  hot,  yields  the  pure  alkali,  either  on  cool¬ 
ing  or  by  evaporation  ;  if  not  quite  colourless, 
it  should  again  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  al¬ 
kohol  and  animal  charcoal.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  quantity  of 
alkohol,  the  following  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  adopted.  The  vegetable  alkali, 
after  being  precipitated  and  collected  on  a  filter, 
is  made  to  unite  with  some  acid,  such  as  the 
acetic,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  and  the  solution 
boiled  with  animal  charcoal  until  the  colouring 
matter  is  removed.  The  alkali  is  then  precipi¬ 
tated  by  ammonia  or  some  other  salifiable 
base. 


The  following  substances  have  been  brought 
forward  of  late  years  as  native  vegetable  alkalis, 
but  the  title  of  several  of  them,  to  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  is  more  than  doubtful  ; 

Aconitine.  Corydalin.  Ilyoscyama. 

iEsculine.  Crotonine.  Morphia. 

Althea.  Curaria.  Picrotoxia. 

Atropia.  Cynopia.  Populine. 

Brueia.  Daturine.  Salicinc. 

Buxine.  Delphia.  Sanguinaria. 

Capsicine.  Digitalia.  Solania. 

Cinehonia.  Emetia.  Strychnia. 

Coneine.  Esenbeckine.  Veratria. 

Corticine.  Eupatorine. 

A  further  notice  of  these  bodies  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  titles. 

A'LK  A  NET.  See  Anchusa  tinctoria . 

Ai.ka'nna.  See  Anchusa. 

Alkanna  veua.  See  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Alkant.  Mercury. 

Alkantum.  Oxide  of  copper,  or,  according 
to  some  writers,  arsenic. 

Alkasa.  A  crucible. 

ALKEKE/NGI.  The  Arabian  name  of 
the  winter-cherry.  See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

ALKE  ItMES.  An  Arabic  term,  denoting 
a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the  form  and  consistence 
of  a  confection,  whereof  the  kermes  is  the  basis. 
See  Kermes. 


Ai.kima.  See  Alchemy. 

Alkitram.  Pitch. 

A  I.  kit  ran.  The  Arabic  name  of  a  resin  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cedar.  See  Cedria. 

Alkoel.  Sulphuret  of  lead.  The  same 
name  has  been  given  to  lapis  lazuli,  and  to  anti¬ 
mony. 

Alky  plumbi.  Sugar  of  lead. 

A'i.kohol.  (From  the  Arabic  article  of, and 
the  word  kuhol,  which  signifies  antimony.  The 
Eastern  women  pencil  the  margin  of  their  eye¬ 
lids  with  a  powder  consisting  of  antimony  very 
finely  levigated  ;  w  hence  alkvliol  came  to  be  ap- 
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plied  to  any  very  subtile  powder,  and  to  any 
filing  brought  to  the  highest  degree  ot  tenuity, 
especially  spirit  of  wine.)  This  word  has  been 
variously  written  Alcohol,  Alcahol,  Alkaliol, 
Alchool,  Alcool,  Alkol,  Alcol. 

Alkohol  is  the  characteristic  product  of  that 
species  of  fermentation  called  the  vinous,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  intoxicating  principle  of  all  vinous 
and  spirituous  liquors,  as  wine,  ale,  brandy, 
&c. ;  but,  as  it  was  first  procured  from  wine,  it 
,ias  retained  the  name  of  spirit  of  wine.  Al¬ 
cohol,  in  combination  with  a  variable  proportion 
of  water  and  essential  oil,  constitutes  the  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  ardent  spirits  so  much  used  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  globe.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane,  and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  rum. 
In  France  it  is  procured  from  weak  wine,  in  the 
form  of  brandy.  In  Holland,  the  spirit  called 
Hollands  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  wheat  or 
rye  and  malted  barley.  In  England,  gin  is 
prepared  from  malted  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes; 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whisky  is  obtained 
from  the  same  materials  and  from  oats. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  given  the  following 
table  of  the  principal  alkoholic  liquors:  — 


Names. 

Materials  from  which  they  are  distilled. 

Countries  producing  them. 

Agua  ardiente 

Pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Agave  - 

Mexico. 

Arrack 

Coarse  palm  sugar,  named  jaggery,  fermented 
with  the  bark  of  the  Mimosa  leucophlea  :  also 

from  rice  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palm 

India. 

Var.  Mahwah  Arrack. 

Flowers  of  the  Madhuca  tree,  Bassia  butryacea 

India. 

Tuba 

Palm  wine  ------ 

Philippine  Islands. 

Araka 

Koumis,  fermented  mare’s  milk 

Tartary. 

Araki  -  -  - 

Dates  ------- 

Egypt. 

Arika 

Fermented  cow’s  milk,  a  variety  of  Koumis  - 

Tartary,  Iceland. 

Brandy 

Wine,  figs,  peaches,  Persiman  apple,  mulber- 

ries,  and  sometimes  other  fruits 

Europe,  Asia,  N .  and  S. 
America :  wherever 

wine  is  made. 

Var.  I. an 

Rice 

Siam. 

Saida 

Husks  of  grapes  mixed  with  aromatics 

Dalmatia. 

Rossolio  - 

A  compound  of  brandy,  Ros-solis,  and  other 

plants  ------ 

Dantzic. 

Trosler  - 

Husk  of  grapes,  fermented  with  barley  and  rye 

On  the  Rhine. 

Sekis-kayavodka 

Lees  of  wine  and  fruit  - 

Scio. 

Geneva  Hollands  - 

Malted  barley  and  rye,  rectified  on  Juniper 

berries  ----- 

Holland. 

Var.  Gin 

Malted  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  rectified  with  tur- 

pentine  ------ 

England. 

Goldwasser 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  rectified  with  aniseeds, 

cinnamon,  and  other  spices  - 

Dantzic. 

1  Kirch  wasser  - 

Machaleb  cherry  - 

Switzerland. 

Maraschino  - 

Macarska  cherry  -  - 

Zara,  capital  of  Dalmatia. 

Rum  -  - 

Cane  sugar  and  molasses  -  -  -  - 

West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

Maple  sugar  - 

North  America. 

k Ur.  Statkaia  tram 

A  sweet  grass  ------ 

Kamschatka. 

•Show-choo 

The  lees  of  Mandarin,  a  wine  made  from  boiled 

rice  -  -  -  -  - 

China. 

'Vino  meresel  -  - 

Palque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Agave  Ante- 

r lea  n  a  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Mexico. 

'  W  hisky 

Malted  and  raw  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes 

Scotland  and  Ireland. 

- -  - 

Sloes  ------- 

South  of  France. 

'  Y-wer-a  - 

The  root  of  the  Teeroot,  baked,  pounded,  and 

fermented  - 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Whatever  be  the  substance  used  for  the  dis- 
illation  of  alkohol,  it  must  be  previously  sub- 
ected  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  which  occa¬ 
sions  that  change  in  the  combination  of  its 
dements  by  which  alkohol  is  formed.  It  was, 
ndeed,  at  one  time  maintained  by  Fabroni, 
hat  alkohol  does  not  really  exist  in  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but 
-s  formed  during  their  distillation.  The  ques- 
ion  has,  however, been  set  at.  rest  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  ot  Gay  Lussac  and  Brande.  M.  Gay 
Lussac  agitated  wine  with  litharge  in  fine  pow¬ 


der  till  the  liquid  became  perfectly  limpid,  and 
then  saturated  it  with  carbonate  of  potash  ;  the 
alkohol  immediately  separated  and  floated  on 
the  top.  Again,  he  distilled  wine  in  vacuo,  at 
a  temperature  of  59°  F.,  and  alkohol  came  over. 
Mr.  Brande  added  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
to  wine,  to  precipitate  the  tartaric  acid  and  co¬ 
louring  matter,  and  then  treated  it  with  carbonate 
of  potash  to  remove  the  water  and  free  acid ;  the 
alkohol  floated  on  the  top,  and  was  found  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  quantity  with  that  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  the  same  quantity  of  wine. 

F  2 
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Common  alkoliol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  rccti- 
Jied  spirit  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  procured  hy 
distilling  whisky  or  any  other  ardent  spirit;  but 
in  this  state  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  to  free  it  from  which  an  additional  pro¬ 
cess  is  required. 

The  strong  alkohol  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  is  directed  to  be  madePius  : — Take  of 
rectified  spirit,  a  gallon ;  subcarbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  three  pounds.  Add  a  pound  of  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potash,  previously  heated  to  300°, 
to  the  spirit,  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
frequently  stirring  them  ;  then  pour  off  the 
spirit,  and  add  to  it  the  rest  of  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash  heated  to  the  same  degree  ;  lastly, 
with  the  aid  of  a  warm  bath,  let  the  alkohol  dis¬ 
til  over:  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  The 
specific  gravity  of  alkohol  is  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  distilled  water,  as  815  to  1000. 

In  the  Dublin  process,  muriate  of  lime  is 
used  instead  of  ihe  subcarbonate  of  potash. 
Common  rectified  spirit  usually  contains  about 
15  percent,  of  water,  to  free  it  from  which  is  the 
object  of  the  above  process.  The  alkaline  car¬ 
bonate,  having  a  much  more  powerful  affinity 
for  water  than  the  alkohol,  abstracts  it  from  the 
latter,  and  prevents  it  from  rising  in  distillation ; 
by  this  means  the  alkohol  is  obtained  in  a  state 
sufficiently  concentrated  for  all  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  though  it  still  contains  about  7  per 
cent,  of  water.  The  muriate  of  lime,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Dublin  College,  is  preferable  to 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  since  its  affinity  for  water 
is  stronger. 

Different  processes  have  been  recommended 
for  obtaining  alkohol  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  concentration,  or  absolute  alkohol,  as  it 
is  technically  termed.  Other  substances  which 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  water  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  muriate 
of  lime :  Gay  Lussac  uses  pure  lime,  or  baryta ; 
and  dry  alumina  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Alkohol  of  moderate  strength  may  be  di¬ 
vested  of  a  great  deal  of  its  water  by  inclosing  it 
in  an  ox’s  bladder,  coated  with  isinglass,  and 
suspended  over  a  sand  bath  ;  the  water  exudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  and  the  strong 
alkohol  remains  :  it  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this 
process  is  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  very  concentrated  spirit. 

Alkohol,  when  as  pure  as  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  a  clear  and  colourless  fluid,  of  a  penetrating 
odour  and  a  hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  highly  vo¬ 
latile,  and  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  cold 
by  its  evaporation.  It  boils  at  about  I7(i°  F. 
The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  according  to 
Gay  Lussac,  is  1-613.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of — !)1°  without  freezing; 
Mr.  Hutton  asserts  that  he  froze  it  at  —  110°; 
but  his  process  having  been  kept  secret,  the 
fact  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  M.  llyssy, 
however,  has  succeeded  in  freezing  alkohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0-85°  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  in  vacuo.  Alkohol  is  highly  in¬ 
flammable,  and  burns  at  300°  l‘\  with  a  pale 
bluish  flame  ;  its  combustion  is  unattended 
with  any  smoke,  and  the  sole  products  are 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  passed  through 
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a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  carbon.  Alkohol  has  a  very 
strong  affinity  for  water,  combining  with  it  in 
every  proportion  ;  it  even  separates  the  water 
from  several  salts  when  they  are  dissolved  in  it, 
and  precipitates  the  solid  matter.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  alkohol  and  water  is  attended  with 
condensation  and  an  increase  of  temperature,  the 
thermometer  rising  nearly  twenty  degrees  when 
equal  parts  of  alkohol  and  water  are  mixed. 
Renard,  however,  found  that  when  the  alkohol 
employed  is  of  a  particular  specific  gravity,  its 
combination  with  water  is  attended  with  an  in¬ 
crease,  instead  of  a  diminution,  of  volume.  On 
mixing  alkohol,  of  specific  gravity  0-9707,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water,  he  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  fluid  to  be 
0-9835.  The  reason  of  this  exception  to  the 
general  rule  has  not  hitherto  been  explained. 

Most  of  the  acids  act  upon  alkohol  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  give  rise  to  that  peculiar  class 
of  fluids  denominated  ethers.  (See  jEther.') 

Alkohol  dissolves  all  the  alkalis,  but  none  of 
the  earths  or  metallic  oxides.  It  dissolves  about 
60  parts  of  sulphur  when  both  the  sulphur  and 
the  alkohol  are  in  a  state  of  vapour.  Of  the  salts, 
those  which  are  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble,  in 
water,  are  insoluble  in  alkohol.  All  the  deli¬ 
quescent  salts,  except  carbonate  of  potash,  are 
soluble  in  alkohol ;  and  most  of  the  efflorescent 
salts  are  insoluble.  Many  vegetable  principles, 
as  volatile  oils,  camphor,  resins,  balsams,  sugar, 
and  extractive  matter,  are  soluble  in  alkohol ;  and 
the  gum  resins,  though  insoluble  in  alkohol  or 
water  separately,  are  soluble  in  diluted  alkohol; 
hence,  this  menstruum,  both  in  its  concentrated 
and  diluted  state,  is  an  agent  of  great  importance 
in  pharmacy.  Absolute  alkohol,  diluted  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  constitutes  the  proof 
spirit  used  for  making  the  medicated  spirits  and 
many  of  the  tinctures  ordered  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeias.  According  to  the  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges,  the  specific  gravity  of  proof  spirit 
should  be  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  930  to 
1000;  the  Edinburgh  College  fixes  it  at  935  : 
the  former  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  four  parts 
of  rectified  spirit  with  three  of  water;  the  latter, 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  each.  The  solubility 
of  certain  substances  in  alkohol  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Graham  to  depend  on  the  formation  of 
definite  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  that 
fluid  ;  he  found  that  the  chlorides  of  calcium, 
manganese,  and  lime,  and  the  nitrates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  unite  in  definite  proportions  with 
alkohol, forming  crystal lisable  compounds,  which 
are  deliquescent  and  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alkohol.  From  the  analogy  of  these  compounds 
to  hydrates,  Mr.  Graham  proposes  to  call  them 
a  /coales. 

Alkohol  has  been  analysed  by  several  eminent 
chemists.  INI.  Saussure,  jun.,  transmitted  the 
vapour  of  absolute  alkohol  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  and,  on  examining  the  products, 
obtained  of  carbon,  51 -98  ;  oxygen,  34-32;  hy¬ 
drogen,  13-70.  MM.  Dumas  and  lloullay 
have  more  lately  given  an  analysis  of  alkohol, 
which  was  effected  by  passing  it  over  ignited 
oxide  of  copper;  according  to  them,  it  consists 
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tof  carbon,  52-37;  oxygen,  34-61;  hydrogen, 
L3-3L 

From  these  analyses,  which  are  considered  the 
imost  accurate,  the  real  composition  of  alkohol  is 
i inferred  to  be,  2  equivalents  of  carbon,  1  of 
oxygen,  and  3  of  hydrogen ;  which  would  give 
in  100  parts  — 

Carbon  52-17 

Oxygen  34-79 

Hydrogen  13-04 


100-00 

From  the  same  proportions,  alkohol  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  one  equivalent  or  14 
parts  of  olefiant  gas,  and  one  equivalent  or  9 
parts  of  water;  the  equivalent  of  alkohol,  there¬ 
fore,  is  23. 

Alkohol  absolute.  Alkohol  as  free  from  water 
as  it  can  be  obtained  is  called  absolute  alkohol. 
(See  Alkohol .)  .vs 

Alkoholo'meter.  Any  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  quantity  of  absolute  alkohol  contained 
in  a  given  quantity  of  an  alkoholic  fluid.  Sikes’s 
or  Dieas’s  hydrometer  is  generally  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  this  purpose. 

Alkosor.  Camphire. 

Alkymia.  Powder  of  basilicon. 

Allabor.  Lead. 

Allama'nda.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
Class  Pentandria,  and  Order  Monogynia. 

Auamanda  cathartica.  A  shrub  of  Gui¬ 
ana,  the  infusion  of  whose  leaves  is  said  by  Lin- 
naius  to  be  useful  in  colica  pictonum. 

Alla'ntoic  ACin.  This  acid  was  discovered 
by  Vauquelinand  Buniva,  but  received  a  wrong 
name,  owing  to  a  mistake  as  to  its  source ;  they 
found  it  in  what  they  imagined  to  be  the  liquor 
amnii  of  the  cow,  and,  therefore,  called  it  atnni- 
otic  acid  :  Dzondi  and  Lassaigne  have  shown 
that  it  exists  in  the  fluid  of  the  allantois,  not  in 
that  of  the  amnios;  it  is,  therefore,  now  called 
allantoic  acid.  By  gently  evaporating  the  fluid 
which  contains  it,  the  acid  is  deposited  in  the 
Ufonn  of  white  acicular  crystals.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  forms  soluble 
salts  with  the  alkalis. 

ALL A'NTOI D  MEMBRANE.  ( Allan - 
toides ;  from  a\\as,  a  sausage,  and  eiSos,  like¬ 
ness,  so  called  from  its  shape.)  Membrana  allan¬ 
toides.  Allantois.  Membrana  far ciminalis.  A 
membrane  of  the  foetus,  which  exists  in  most  of 
the  mammalia.  It  is  situated  between  the 
chorion  and  amnion  ;  it  communicates  with  the 
bladder  by  the  canal  termed  the  urachus,  and 
contains  the  urine  of  the  foetus.  It  has  been 
much  disputed  among  anatomists,  whether  this 
membrane  exists  in  the  human  subject,  or  in  the 
ape,  dog,  cat,  hedgehog,  and  some  other  animals. 
The  membrane  called  vesicula  nmbilicalis  in  the 
human  species  is  not  to  be  found  during  the 
whole  period  of  gestation  like  the  allantois,  but 
disappears  in  the  course  of  the  third  month  ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  communicates  with  the 
bladder,  and,  consequently,  whether  it  contains 
urine ;  it  has  therefore  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
fuetus :  some,  however,  contend  that  it  is  a  real 
allantois,  and  does  communicate  with  the  blad¬ 
der.  The  vesicula  umbilicalis  is  sometimes 
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called  tunica  crythroides,  especially  in  those  of 
the  inferior  animals  in  which  it  exists. 

Alla/ntois.  See  Allantoid. 

Ali.antoto'xicum.  (From  aWas,  a  sausage, 
and  to^ikov,  a  poison.)  A  poison  developed  in 
putrid  sausages  made  of  blood  and  liver.  It 
often  proves  speedily  fatal.  Kraus. 

Ali.a'sia.  A  tree  that  grows  on  the  coast  of 
Mosambique.  A  cataplasm  made  of  its  leaves 
and  applied  to  the  loins  is  said  to  facilitate  par¬ 
turition. 

ALLELUFA.  (From  two  Hebrew  words, 
signifying  Praise  the  Lord.)  The  wood-sorrel, 
oralis  acetosella,  was  so  called  because  the  Alle¬ 
luia  was  sung  in  churches  at  the  time  when  its 
leaves  first  appear  above  the  ground.  Blancard. 

ALL- GOOD.  See  Chenopodium  bonus- 
henricus. 

ALL-HEAL.  See  Stachys,  an d  Hypericum. 

ALLIA'CEOUS.  ( Alliaceus ;  from  allium, 
garlic.)  Pertaining  to  garlic. 

ALLIA'RIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  allium,  gar¬ 
lic  -.  from  its  smell  resembling  garlic.)  See 
Erysimum  alliaria. 

Alucar.  Vinegar. 

Allicoa.  Petroleum. 

Alugatij/ra.  The  act  of  bandaging  a 
wound. 

Alt.io'ticum.  (From  aWoiooi,  to  alter,  or 
change.)  An  alterative  medicine  was  so  called, 
which  consisted  of  various  antiscorbutics. 

A'LLIUM.  Garlic.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Hex- 
andria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Allium  cepa.  The  onion  :  called  also  Cepa. 
Allium  : — scapo  undo  inferne  ventricoso  longiore, 
foliis  teretibus,  of  Linnaeus.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
onions  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  possess 
very  little  nutrient  power.  In  bilious  consti¬ 
tutions  they  generally  produce  flatulence,  thirst, 
headach  and  febrile  symptoms  ;  but  where  the 
temperament  is  phlegmatic,  they  are  of  infinite 
service,  by  stimulating  the  system  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  secretions,  particularly  expectoration 
and  urine.  Onions  have  been  recommended  as 
possessing  antiscorbutic  properties.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  in  poultices,  to  promote  sup¬ 
puration,  and  suppression  of  urine  iu  children 
is  said  to  be  relieved  by  applying  them  roasted 
to  the  pubes. 

Allium  pokrum.  The  leek  or  porret.  Por- 
rum.  The  expressed  juice  of  this  plant  possesses 
diuretic  qualities,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  of 
dropsy,  calculous  complaints,  asthma  and  scurvy. 
The  fresh  root  is  much  employed  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Allium  sativum.  Garlic.  Called  also  Al¬ 
lium,  and  Theriaca  rusticorum.  Allium  :  — 
caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  bulbo  composito,  stamini- 
bus  tricuspidatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  species  of 
garlic,  according  to  Linnams,  grows  sponta¬ 
neously  in  Sicily  ;  but,  as  it  is  much  employed 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes,  it  has  been 
long  very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  Every 
part  of  the  plant,  but  more  especially  the  bulb, 
lias  a  pungent  acrimonious  taste,  and  a  peculiarly 
offensive  strong  smell.  These  properties  depend 
on  an  essential  oil  which  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  the  plant  with  water;  it  is  of  a  ropy 
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consistence  and  yellow  colour,  and  is  heavier 
than  water;  it  blisters  the  skin  when  applied  to 
it.  The  active  principle  of  garlic  is  partially 
extracted  by  water,  alkohol,  and  acetic  acid. 
Cadet  obtained  front  1406  parts  of  fresh  garlic 
801  parts  of  water,  520  of  mucilage,  48  of  fi¬ 
brous  matter,  and  37  of  vegetable  albumen.  In 
addition  to  these,  Bouillon  la  Grange  detected 
sulphur  and  sugar.  The  odour  of  garlic  is  ex¬ 
tremely  penetrating  and  diffusive ;  for  when  this 
substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  its  scent 
pervades  the  whole  system,  and  is  discoverable 
in  the  breath,  urine,  and  perspiration.  In  its 
medicinal  properties,  garlic  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
onion,  but  possesses  greater  activity.  By  stimu¬ 
lating  the  stomach,  they  both  favour  digestion, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  useful  con¬ 
diments  for  phlegmatic  people,  or  those  who 
have  a  languid  circulation,  and  sluggish  secre¬ 
tions;  but  these  vegetables,  in  their  acrid  state, 
may  prove  very  injurious  to  individuals  of  an 
inflammatory  or  irritable  habit;  by  boiling  in 
water,  however,  they  are  rendered  bland,  and 
nearly  divested  of  their  stimulating  properties. 
Garlic  is  stimulant,  expectorant,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic;  it  has  also  been  praised  as  an 
anthelmintic.  It  has  long  been  in  estimation  as 
an  expectorant  in  pitidtous  asthmas,  and  other 
pulmonary  affections,  unattended  with  inflam¬ 
mation.  Its  utility  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies  is 
attested  by  unquestionable  authorities;  and  it 
has  been  successfully  administered  in  agues  and 
in  low  fevers.  Bergius  says  quartans  have  been 
cured  by  it;  he  began  by  giving  one  bulb,  or 
clove,  morning  and  evening,  adding  every  day 
one  more,  till  four  or  five  cloves  be  taken  at  a 
dose  :  if  the  fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to 
be  diminished,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
one  or  two  cloves,  twice  a- day,  for  some  weeks. 
Garlic  has  likewise  been  found  of  advantage  in 
scorbutic  cases;  and,  in  calculous  disorders,  has 
been  imagined  to  exercise  a  lithontriptic  virtue. 
The  penetrating  acrimony  of  garlic  renders  its 
external  application  useful  in  many  disorders,  as 
a  rubefacient,  and  it  is  more  especially  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion  from 
the  head  or  chest,  as  practised  and  recommended 
by  Sydenham.  As  soon  as  an  inflammation  is 
excited,  the  garlic  catapalasm  should  be  removed, 
and  one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obviate 
excessive  pain.  Garlic  has  also  been  variously 
employed  externally,  to  tumours  and  cutaneous 
diseases;  and,  in  certain  cases  of  deafness,  a 
clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this  root,  wrapt  in  gauze 
or  muslin,  and  introduced  into  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  has  been  found  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Garlic  may  be  administered  in  different  forms: 
the  cloves  may  be  swallowed  entire,  after  being 
dipped  in  oil ;  or,  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
cutting  them  into  pieces,  without  bruising,  and 
swallowing  these,  will  be  found  to  answer 
equally  well,  and  to  produce  no  uneasiness  in 
the  fauces.  On  being  beaten  up,  and  formed 
into  pills,  the  active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon 
evaporate.  The  dose  of  garlic  in  substance  is 
from  ^ss.  to  vj.,  or,  from  one  to  six  cloves,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day.  The  expressed  juice  may  be 
given  in  the  quantity  of  “ss.  in  any  appropriate 
vehicle.  Itoscnstein  used  to  give  an  infusion  oi 


the  bulb  in  milk  to  children,  as  a  vermifuge. 
Garlic,  when  taken  in  excess,  occasions  febrile 
excitement,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  frequently  produces  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  rectum  in  persons  subject  to 
hajmorrhoids.  The  syrup  and  oxvmel  of  garlic, 
which  formerly  had  a  place  in  the  British  Phar¬ 
macopoeias,  are  now  expunged. 

Allium  victokiai.e.  Victorialis  longa.  The 
root,  which,  when  dried,  loses  its  alliaceous 
smell  and  taste,  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  allay¬ 
ing  the  abdominal  spasms  of  gravid  females. 

A  LLGEotsis.  (AAAoioxris  from  aWoiow,  to 
change.)  A  change  in  the  constitution. 

Ai.lceoTicus.  ( From  aWmoai,  to  change.) 
Applied  to  a  medicine  capable  of  effecting  a 
change  in  the  constitution — aWoiwriKa  (pappaKa, 
alterative  medicines. 

Allopathi'a.  ( From  aWos,  other,  and  TraSos, 
a  disease.)  Allopathy.  The  effect  of  a  medicine 
which  cures  a  diseased  action  by  establishing 
another  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  opposed  to 
Homoeopathy. 

Allo'fhasis.  (From  aWos,  other,  and 
(pan),  to  speak. )  Delirium:  incoherence. 

Ai.lotkiophacFa.  (a,  or.  f.  ;  from  aWorptos, 
foreign,  and  (payee,  to  eat. )  Depraved  appetite  ; 
a  desire  to  eat  things  improper  for  food.  See 
Pica. 

ALLOY.  1.  Where  any  precious  metal  is 
mixed  with  another  of  less  value,  the  assayers 
call  the  latter  the  alloy,  and  do  not  in  general 
consider  it  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as 
debasing  or  diminishing  the  value  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal. 

2.  Chemists  have  applied  this  term  to  metallic 
compounds  in  general.  Thus  brass  is  called  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  ;  bell  metal  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin. 

Every  alloy  is  distinguished  by  the  metal 
which  predominates  in  its  composition,  or 
which  gives  it  its  value.  Thus  articles  of  En¬ 
glish  jewellery  are  ranked  under  alloys  of  gold, 
though  most  of  them  deserve  to  be  placed  under 
the  head  of  copper.  When  mercury  is  one  of 
the  component  metals,  the  alloy  is  called  amal¬ 
gam.  Thus  we  have  an  amalgam  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  &c.  Alloys  are  not,  as  far  as  is 
hitherto  known,  regulated  by  any  definite  laws 
as  to  the  proportions  in  which  metals  combine 
to  form  them. 

ALLSPICE.  See  Myrtus pimenta. 

ALMA.  An  alchemical  term  for  water. 

Almagra.  Bolum  cuprum.  1.  Red  earth, 
or  ochre,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent. 

2.  In  alchemical  language,  the  operation  of 
washing,  or,  the  substance  washed. 

3.  A  name  for  the  white  sulphur  of  the  al¬ 
chemists. 

Almaranda.  Almakis.  Litharge. 

Almarcab.  Litharge  of  silver. 

Almarcarida.  Litharge  of  silver. 

Ai.marcen.  yllmarago.  Coral. 

Almarkasita.  Mercury. 

Almartak.  Powder  of  litharge. 

Almatatica.  Copper. 

Almki.ilektu.  A  word  used  by  Avicenna, 
to  express  a  preternatural  heat  less  than  that  of 
fever,  and  which  may  continue  after  a  fever. 
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Almecasite.  Almecliasite.  Copper. 

Ai.men’e.  llock  salt. 

Almisadiii.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Almizadir.  Verdigris. 

ALMOND.  See  Amygdalus. 

Almoml,  bitter.  See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  sweet.  See  Amygdalus. 

Almond  paste.  This  is  made  of  four  ounces 
f  blanched  bitter  almonds,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
ose  water,  and  rectified  spirits,  equal  parts,  as 
ouch  as  may  he  sufficient.  It  is  a  cosmetic  for 
oftening  the  skin  and  preventing  chaps. 

Almonds  of  the  Ears.  A  popular  name  for 
he  external  glands  of  the  neck  situated  near 
he  ears. 

Almonds  of  the  Throat.  See  Tonsils. 

Almuri.  A  cathartic  preparation,  mentioned 
;y  Rliazes. 

Alnec.  Tin. 

Alneric.  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'LNUS.  {us,  i.  f.)  The  alder.  The 
iharmacopoeial  name  of  two  plants  :  — 

1.  Alnus  rotundifolia.  The  common  akler- 
ree.  See  Betula  alnus. 

2.  Alnus  nigra.  The  black  or  berry- bearing 
alder.  See  Rhamnus  frangula. 

A'LOE.  (g,  es.  f.  ;  a\ot\,  derivation  uncer¬ 
tain.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  aloe. 

Aloe  cab  allin  a.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloe  guiniensis.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloe  perfoliata.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  socotorine  or  zocotorine 
aloe  of  the  shops  is  obtained.  Linnasus  defines 
the  plant  thus  :  Aloe — foliis  caulinis  dentatis, 
umplexicaulibus  vaginantibiis,  Jloribus  corymbosis 
rernuis,  pedunculatis  subcylindricis.  The  aloes 
is  the  inspissated  juice  of  this  plant.  It  is 
wrought  over,  wrapt  in  skins,  from  the  Island  of 
■Socotora,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  a 
oright  surface,  and  the  edges  and  small  frag¬ 
ments  are  translucent.  In  the  lump,  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  red  or  purple  colour;  when  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  of  a  golden  hue.  It  is  hard 
and  friable  in  cold  weather ;  but  in  summer  it 
•softens  very  easily  between  the  fingers.  It  is 
extremely  bitter,  and  has  also  some  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  enough  to  cover  its  disagreeable 
taste.  Its  smell  is  rather  agreeable,  being  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  myrrh.  Of  late  this  sort 
has  been  very  scarce,  and  its  place  is  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  by  another  variety,  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  said  to 
he  obtained  from  the  Aloe  spicala  of  Linnaeus, 
•by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves; 
•whence  it  is  termed,  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  Extractum  aloes  spicata;. 

The  Aloe  hepatica,  vel  Barbadensis,  the  eom- 
anon,  or  Rarbadoes,  or  hepatic  aloes,  was  thought 
to  come  from  a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoliata 
thus  described  :  — Jloribus  pedunculatis,  cernuis 
corymbosis,  subcylindricis,  foliis  spinosis,  confertis, 
■  dentatis,  vaginantibus,  planis,  maculatis :  but  Dr. 
■Smith  has  announced,  that  it  will  be  shown,  in 
•  Sibthorp’s  Flora  Grreca,  to  be  from  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  the  Aloe  vulgaris  or  true  aXur)  of  Dioscorides; 
:and  it  is  therefore  termed,  in  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  Aloes  vulgaris  extractum.  The  best 
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is  brought  from  Rarbadoes  in  large  gourd-shells, 
an  inferior  sort  in  pots,  and  the  worst  in  casks. 
It  is  darker  coloured  and  less  shining  than  the 
socotorine ;  it  is  also  drier  and  more  compact, 
though  sometimes  the  kind  imported  in  casks 
is  soft  and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly  with¬ 
out  that  aroma  which  is  observed  in  the  soco¬ 
torine.  To  the  smell  it  is  strong  and  disagree¬ 
able. 

The  Aloe  caballina,  vel  Guiniensis,  or  horse- 
aloes,  is  easily  distinguished  from  botli  the  fore¬ 
going  by  its  strong  rank  smell  ;  in  other  respects 
it  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  hepatic,  and  is 
now  not  unfrequently  sold  in  its  stead.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  prepared  so  pure  and  bright  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  even  from  the 
socotorine,  but  its  offensive  smell  and  the  absence 
of  all  aromatic  flavour  betray  it.  This  aloe  is 
not  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is 
nearly  the  same.  Their  particular  differences 
depend  on  the  proportion  which  the  extractive 
matter  bears  to  the  resin  in  their  composition. 
The  smell  and  taste  reside  principally  in  the 
extractive  matter,  on  which  also  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  drug  depend.  Twelve  ounces  of 
Rarbadoes  aloes  yield  nearly  4  ounces  of  resin, 
and  8  of  extractive  matter.  The  same  quantity 
of  socotorine  aloes  yields  3  ounces  of  resin,  and 
9  of  extractive  matter.  Besides  these  principles, 
all  the  kinds  of  aloes  contain  a  small  proportion 
of  vegetable  mucus.  The  extractive  matter  has 
been  called  by  Braconnot  the  resinous  bitter 
principle.  The  socotorine  aloes  yield  by  distil¬ 
lation  a  volatile  oil  which  is  not  obtained  from 
the  Barbadoes.  The  several  kinds  of  aloes  are 
dissolved  almost  entirely  by  boiling  water,  but 
the  resin  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools. 
Their  solubility  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
alkalis  or  their  carbonates.  All  the  kinds  of 
aloes  are  soluble  in  proof  spirit. 

Aloes  area  well-known  stimulating  purgative. 
Their  medium  dose  is  from  5  to  15  grains,  nor 
does  a  larger  quantity  operate  more  effectually. 
Their  effect  is  exerted  on  the  large  intestines  ; 
and  principally  on  the  rectum  :  this,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  arise  so  much  from  any  thing 
specific  in  the  operation  of  the  drug  as  from  its 
slow  solubility  ;  for  when  it  is  administered  in 
a  dissolved  state,  as  that  of  decoction,  little  of 
this  peculiar  effect  is  observed.  In  small  dosos, 
long  continued,  aloes  often  produce  much  heat 
and  irritation,  particularly  about  the  anus,  some¬ 
times  occasioning  a  bloody  discharge  ;  and  hence 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  piles,  and  to  women 
ina  state  of pregnancy,  theirexhibition  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  mischief:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  persons  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution  fre¬ 
quently  derive  great  benefit  from  their  use  as  a 
laxative.  The  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in 
jaundice  is  very  considerable,  as  it  proves  a 
succedaneum  to  the  bile,  of  which  there  is  a 
defective  supply.  Aloes,  therefore,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  injurious  where  inflammation  or  irri¬ 
tation  exists  in  any  of  the  viscera,  in  pregnancy, 
and  in  habits  disposed  to  piles;  but  highly  ser¬ 
viceable  in  most  hypochondriacal  and  dyspeptic 
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affections,  especially  those  connected  with  defi¬ 
cient  secretion  of  bile.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “If 
any  medicine  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
stomach  purge,  it  is  certainly  aloes.  It  is 
remarkable  with  regard  to  it,  that  it  operates 
almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  a  small  as  in  a 
large  dose  ;  that  one  or  two  grains  will  produce 
one  considerable  dejection,  and  20  grains  will 
do  no  more,  except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the 
operation  will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  render  the  peristaltic  motion 
regular,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  cures  in  habitual 
costiveness.  There  is  a  difficulty  we  meet  with 
in  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  viz.  that  they 
will  not  act  but  in  their  full  dose,  and  will  not 
produce  half  their  effect  if  given  in  half  the  dose. 
For  this  purpose  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  aloes. 
Neutral  salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have  half 
their  effect ;  although  even  from  these,  by  large 
dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property  ;  but 
besides  them,  and  our  present  medicine,  I  know 
no  other  which  has  any  title  to  it,  except  sul¬ 
phur.  Aloes  sometimes  cannot  be  employed. 
It  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  rectum  more 
than  other  purges,  and  with  justice  has  been 
accused  of  exciting  luemorrhoidal  swellings,  so 
that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such  cases, 
except  when  we  want  to  promote  them.” 

Aloes  are  too  nauseous  to  be  given  in  powder. 
They  are  most  frequently  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  pill,  combined  with  purgatives,  aromatics, 
bitters,  or  other  medicines,  according  to  the  effect 
desired  to  be  produced.  The  best  liquid  form 
is  the  Decoctum  aloes  compositum  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  an  excellent 
stomachic  laxative,  and  has  little  disagreeable 
flavour.  The  officinal  preparations  of  aloes  are 
the  following :  — 

1.  Pilula;  Aloes. 

2.  Pilulas  Aloes  Composita;. 

3.  Pilula;  Aloes  cum  Asafcetida. 

4.  Pilula;  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide. 

5.  Pilul  a;  Aloes  cum  Myrrha. 

6.  Tinctura  Aloes. 

7.  Tinctura  Aloes  iEtherialis. 

8.  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrha;. 

9.  Yinum  Aloes. 

10.  Extractum  Aloes. 

11.  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum. 

12.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 

13.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella. 

14.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Guaiaco. 

15.  Tinctura  Aloes  Composita. 

16.  Extractum  Colocyntbidis  Compositum. 

17.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 

Aloe  depurata.  An  old  preparation  made  by 
infusing  aloes  for  several  days  in  water,  to  which 
lemon  juice  was  sometimes  added,  then  filtering 
off  the  clear  liquor  and  evaporating  it  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  an  extract.  It  is  not  now  used. 

Aloe  insuccata.  A  preparation  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  made  with  the  addition  of  the 
juice  of  some  herbs,  as  borage,  bugloss,  &c. 

Aloe  lota.  The  same  as  Aloe  depurata. 

Aloe  socotohina.  Sec  Alo'i perfoliata. 

Aloe  zocotorina.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloeda'kium.  AAoySapiov.  A  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  various  cathartic  compounds 
containing  aloes  as  a  principal  ingredient. 
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A  r.oiirn  angina;  pilulze.  See  Pilules  Ale- 
phangince. 

ALOES.  The  English  name  of  the  inspis¬ 
sated  juice  of  the  aloe  plant.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes,  Barbudoes.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes,  common.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes,  hepatic.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes,  horse.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes,  lignum.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aloes,  socotorine.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes,  spiked.  See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloes  woon.  See  Lignum  Aloes. 

ALOE'TIC.  Aloeticus.  Appertaining  to 
aloes.  Applied  to  a  medicine  in  which  aloes  is 
the  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Aloetic  acid.  Braconnot  has  given  the 
name  of  alo'ic  or  aloetic  acid  to  a  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  treating  aloes  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Chevreuil  regards  it  as  artificial  tannin. 

ALOGOTROPHI'A.  (From  axoyos, 
disproportionate,  and  rpetpw,  to  nourish.)  A 
term  employed  by  some  writers  to  designate  an 
unequal  nutrition  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  bones  in  rachitis.  This  accept¬ 
ation  of  the  term  is,  however,  as  Kilim  observes, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language ; 
for  as  aye\aiorpo<pia  signifies  the  feeding  of 
flocks,  so  aXoyoTpotpia  should  signify  the  feeding 
of  brute  animals,  from  aKoyos,  irrational,  and 
rpe<p tv,  to  nourish  ;  moreover  the  word  aAoyo- 
rpwpeiov  was  actually  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  a  place  where  brute  animals  are  fed : 
hence  alogotrophia,  as  a  pathological  term,  is 
altogether  misapplied. 

Alohar.  Alohoc.  Mercury. 

Alomba.  Alooc.  Lead. 

ALO'PECES.  (  From  a\uirp£,  a  fox. )  The 
psore  muscles  have  been  so  called,  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  are  particularly  strong  in  the  fox. 

ALOPE'CIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  aKwnrj^,  a 
fox  ;  because  the  fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper 
that  resembles  it.)  Falling  off'of  the  hair,  not 
only  from  the  scalp,  but  from  the  beard  and  eye¬ 
brows.  Galen  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary 
baldness,  which  arises  merely  from  deficiency  of 
the  nutrient  fluid  in  the  hair ;  while  the 
aAuirpiua  is  caused  by  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
In  modern  medical  language,  the  term  alopecia 
has  been  loosely  applied  to  any  kind  of  baldness. 
See  Baldness. 

Alosa,  or  A  la  usa.  See  Clupea  alosa. 

Ai.osat.  Quicksilver. 

Alosohoc.  Quicksilver. 

Alouchi.  The  name  of  a  gum  obtained 
from  the  Canella  alba. 

Alpam.  A  Malabar  shrub,  from  which  an 
ointment  for  the  itch  is  prepared.  The  juice  of 
the  leaves  mixed  with  that  of  the  calamus  is  used 
against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

A'lphiton.  AKcpnov.  Any  kind  of  flour, 
especially  barley- meal. 

Ai.phite'don.  (AA(/)[Tij5or ;  from  aAtpnov,  bar¬ 
ley-meal.)  A  fracture  in  which  a  bone  is  broken 
into  small  fragments. 

ALPHO’NSIN.  (So  called  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  Alphonso  Ferri,  a  Neapolitan 
physician.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  for 
extracting  balls.  It  consists  of  three  branches, 
which  separate  from  each  other  by  their  elasti- 
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icity,  but  are  capable  of  being  closed  by  means 
lof  a  tube  in  which  they  are  included. 

ALPHO'SIS.  The  name  given  by  Good  to 
itlie  albino-skin. 

A'LPIIUS.  (Alphas.  AA<pos;  from  a\- 
(paivw,  to  change  :  because  it  changes  the  colour 
of  the  skin.  )  A  species  of  leprosy.  See  Lepra. 

Alpi'ni  balsamum.  Balm  of  Gilead,  the 
Balsamum  of  the  ancients,  has  been  so  called, 
because  Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  a  learned  treatise 
upon  it.  See  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Alrachas.  Lead. 

Alratica.  An  Arabic  word  used  by  Albu- 
casis,  to  signify  a  partial  or  total  imperforation 
of  the  vagina. 

Alsamach.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  exter¬ 
nal  auditory  foramen. 

Alsech.  An  alchemical  name  for  Alumen 
iplumosum  —  which  see. 

ALSI'NE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  aAaos,  a  grove  : 
■so  called  because  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
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in  woods  and  shady  places.)  The  name  of  a 
.genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria;  Order,  Trigynia.  Chickweed.  The 
Alsine  media,  or  common  chickweed,  is  now 
referred  to  the  genus  Stellaria.  See  Stellaria. 

Altafor.  Camphire. 

Altambus.  A  barbarous  term  for  the  venous 
blood  of  man.  Ruland. 

A'LTERATIVE.  Alterans;  that  which  re¬ 
establishes  the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal 
economy,  without  producing  any  sensible  evacu¬ 
ation  by  perspiration,  purging,  or  vomiting. 

Altercum,  or  Altercangenon.  An  ancient 
name  of  henbane.  See  Hyoscyamus. 

Arn’ERNiE  plants.  Alternate-leaved  plants. 
The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sauvages’ 
Methodus  foliorum. 

ALTE'RNANS.  Alternate.  See  Alter¬ 
nate. 

ALTERNATE.  Altematus.  In  Botany, 
mpplied  to  branches  and  leaves  when  they 
stand  singly  on  each  side,  in  such  a  manner 
that  between  every  two  on  one  side  there  is 
but  one  on  the  opposite  side ;  as  on  the 
branches  of  the  Allhcea  officinalis,  and  Rhamnus 
■  catharticus,  and  leaves  of  the  Malm  rot  undi folia. 

ALTIIiE'A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  aAdoo,  to 
heal  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  healing  vir¬ 
tues.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system.  Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order, 
Polyandria.  Marshmallow. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  marsli- 
rmallow.  See  Altluea  officinalis. 

Alth.ua  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
iof  the  marshmallow ;  called  also  Malvaviscus 
.and  Aristallhcea.  Altluea  :  — foliis  simpUcibus 
itomentosis,  of  Linnaeus. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  throughout  Europe, 
jgrowing  in  moist  places,  and  especially  in  salt 
itnarshes  ;  it  abounds  in  mucus,  and  is  useful  as 
a  demulcent  in  coughs,  catarrhs,  dysuria,  &e. 
Both  the  root  and  leaves  are  employed  medi¬ 
cinally.  Althaea  is  generally  used  in  decoc¬ 
tion.  (See  Decoctum  yllthceai.)  The  roots  and 
leaves  were  formerly  in  esteem  among  surgeons, 
for  making  emollient  cataplasms  and  foment¬ 
ations.  1  lie  officinal  preparations  now  used  are 
the  decoction  and  the  syrup.  To  make  the 
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former,  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fresh  root 
may  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  a  quart,  to  which  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic 
may  be  added. 

Althanaca.  Althanacha.  Orpiment. 

Althea,  or  Altheine.  An  alkaline  substance 
found  by  Braconnot  in  the  marshmallow.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  with  aspargin. 

Althebeghim.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  sort 
of  swelling,  which  is  observed  in  cachectic  and 
leuco-phlegmatic  habits. 

Ai.tiieben.  An  Arabic  name  for  pterygium 
or  pannus.  See  Pterygium. 

ALTIIE'XIS.  (From  a\0a>,  to  cure,  or 
heal.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify 
the  cure  of  a  distemper. 

Ai.uach  Aluech.  Tin. 

A'LUDEL.  The  older  chemists  used  an 
apparatus  for  subliming  various  substances, 
which  consisted  of  a  number  of  globular  vessels 
of  glass  or  earthenware,  placed  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  communicating  by  means  of  an  aperture 
in  the  upper  part  of  each,  which  received  a  neck 
projecting  from  the  vessel  immediately  above  it. 
Each  of  these  vessels  was  called  an  aludel. 

ALUM.  The  salt  commonly  known  by  this 
name  is  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potassa.  It  occurs  in  a  native  state  in  a  few 
places,  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence  on  the 
surface  of  bituminous  schistus,  as  at  Gottwig 
in  Austria  ;  or  mingled  with  the  soil  in  volcanic 
districts,  as  in  the  Solfaterra  near  Naples.  The 
greater  part  of  the  alum  found  in  commerce  is 
prepared  artificially  from  certain  minerals  called 
alum  ores.  The  most  productive  of  all  these  ores 
is  the  alums/one,  or  sulphuretted  clay  of  La  Tolfa, 
near  Civita  Vecchia  in  Italy.  In  several  places 
on  the  Continent,  as  at  Schwemsal  in  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  Liege,  alum  is  procured  from  pyrit- 
aceous  clay.  In  this  country  there  are  extensive 
alum  mines,  at  Hurlett  near  Paisley,  and  at 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  in  both  of  which  the  ore 
is  an  aluminous  schistus,  containing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  pyrites.  The  ancients  were  probably  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  salt  which  we  call  alum  ;  the 
mvTTTypia  of  the  Greeks,  or  alumen  of  thcRomans, 
seems  to  have  been  green  vitriol,  or  at  least  to  have 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  that  material.  The 
first  regular  alum  works  established  were  at 
Roccha  or  Edessa  in  Syria,  and  from  this  source 
Europe  was  supplied  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  production  of  alum  from  any  of  these 
ores,  results  from  a  decomposition  of  the  ore, 
and  the  union  of  some  of  its  elements  in  the 
proportions  which  constitute  the  salt.  The 
ores  consist  of  sulphur  combined  with  iron  in 
various  proportions,  alumina,  potash,  and  bitu¬ 
minous  matter.  By  mere  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  ore  will  undergo  a  spontaneous 
decomposition  ;  the  sulphur,  taking  oxygen  from 
the  air  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  this 
combining  with  the  alumina  and  potash,  forms 
alum,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface.  The 
proportion  of  alkali  in  the  ore,  however,  is  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  the  salt ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  expedition,  an  artificial  process  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  ore  is  first  calcined  with  a  low  heat, 
which  destroys  the  bituminous  matter,  and 
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partially  oxidises  the  sulphur  ;  it  is  then  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture,  whereby  the  remainder  of 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  a 
supersulphate  of  alumina  is  thus  formed,  which 
is  extracted  by  lixiviation,  and  the  solution  con¬ 
centrated  :  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  some 
other  salt  of  potash,  is  added  ;  and  the  super¬ 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  or  alum,  is 
obtained  by  crystallisation,  and  purified  by  re¬ 
crystallisation  from  a  solution  in  boiling  water. 

Alum  has  been  manufactured  by  Chaptal  and 
others  directly  from  its  component  parts,  by 
subjecting  clay  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  best  alum  is  the  Roman,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  La  Tolfa.  According  to  Berzelius,  this 
is  the  only  kind  which  is  free  from  an  impreg¬ 
nation  of  iron.  It  is  in  irregular  crystallised 
masses,  efflorescent  on  the  surface.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  is  in  large  hard  masses,  less  crystalline,  and 
not  efflorescent.  The  roch  alum  which  is  brought 
from  the  Levant  is  in  small  pieces,  of  a  pale  rose 
colour. 

Alum  has  a  sweetish  and  very  astringent 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1  *71  •  It  is 
soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.,  and  in 
rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water.  It  crystallises  in  octohedrons,  or  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  octohedron.  When  the  crystals  are 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  they  undergo  the  watery 
fusion;  and  when  to  a  stronger  heat,  they  swell, 
part  with  all  their  water,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  and  subside  into  a  white,  opake, 
friable,  spongy,  substance  ;  this  is  the  alumen 
exsiccatum  or  alumen  ustum  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeias.  Alum  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths,  which  precipitate  the  alu¬ 
mina  :  acetate  of  lead,  the  salts  of  mercury, 
muriate  of  lime,  &c.  effect  a  double  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

When  alum  in  powder  is  calcined  with  an 
equal  weight  of  brown  sugar  or  flour,  it  forms 
the  spontaneously  inflammable  substance  known 
bv  the  name  of  Humbert's  pyrophorus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  alum  consists 
of  — 


Sulphuric  acid 

...  34-33 

Alumina  ... 

...  10-86 

Potash  ...  . 

...  9-81 

W  ater  . 

...  45-00 

Or, 

Sulphate  of  alumina 

100-00 

36-85 

Sulphate  of  potash 

1 8. 1 5 

Water  . 

45-00 

100-00 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 

the  atomic  consti- 

tution  of  alum  is  3  atoms  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 

I  atom  of  sulphate  ot  potash, 

and  25  atoms  of 

water. 

Besides  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
or  common  alum  of  commerce,  there  are  two 
other  kinds  of  alum,  one  of  which  is  a  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  soda,  and  the  other  a  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  ammonia. 

Soda  alum  may  be  made  by  adding  sulphate 
of  soda  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina; 
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crystals  are  obtained  by  evaporation,  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  common  alum,  and  not 
differing  materially  in  their  properties,  except  in 
being  much  more  soluble  in  water. 

Ammonia  alum  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina.  It  agrees  in  its  general  properties  with 
common  alum  ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
that  made  with  potash,  and  less  so  than  soda 
alum  :  when  potash  or  soda  is  added  in  excess, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  evolved. 

In  medicine,  alum  is  internally  employed  as  an 
astringent  in  cases  of  passive  haemorrhage ;  in 
those  of  an  active  character  it  is  less  applicable : 
the.dose  is  from  5  to  20  grains  every  hour  or  two 
till  the  bleeding  is  restrained.  It  is  useful  in 
protracted  diarrhoea,  and  has  been  recommended 
in  diabetes  and  leucorrhcea ;  but  in  the  two 
latter  cases  it  has  little  efficacy.  Although  its 
primary  effect  on  the  bowels  is  to  induce  con¬ 
stipation,  it  has  frequently  an  opposite  effect  if 
continued  in  small  doses  ;  hence  Dr.  Percival 
found  it  serviceable  in  colica  pictonum,  and  other 
chronic  disorders  of  the  bowels  attended  with 
obstinate  costiveness.  The  dose  advised  in  these 
cases,  is  from  5  to  20  grains,  repeated  every 
four,  eight,  or  twelve  hours.  When  duly  per¬ 
sisted  in,  it  proves  gently  laxative,  and  mitigates 
the  pain. 

As  an  astringent  tonic,  alum  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  10  grains  made  into  a  bolus,  three 
times  a  day.  Another  mode  of  administering 
it  is  in  the  form  of  whey,  which  is  made  by 
boiling  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  a  pint  of  milk  ;  a  teacupful 
three  times  a  day.  Alum  conjoined  with  nut¬ 
meg  has  been  successful  in  intermittent  fever,  , 
when  given  in  a  large  dose  an  hour  or  more 
before  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm  ;  it  has 
also  been  recommended  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
cinchona  in  the  same  cases,  and  in  confluent 
small-pox  with  bloody  pustules. 

Externally,  alum  is  much  employed  by  surgeons 
as  an  astringent  lotion  for  the  eyes.  From  2  to  5 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  rose  w'ater,  forms  a  proper  t 
colly  riu  m.  It  isalsoappliedas  a  styptic  to  bleeding 
vessels;  as  a  mild  eseharotic  to  fungous  ulcers,  and 
as  an  astringent  to  those  with  flabby  granula¬ 
tions.  A  small  piece  of  alum  briskly  agitated 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  forms  a  coagulum, 
which,  enclosed  between  two  pieces  of  linen, 
has  been  recommended  as  an  application  to  the 
eye  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

Alum  is  much  used  an  as  an  ingredient  in  | 
gargles  for  sore  throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  i 
and  aphtha;  and  injections  for  gleet,  lcucorrhsea, 

&c. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  alum  are: 

1.  Alumen  exsiccatum. 

2.  Solvlio  su/phatis  cupri  composite. 

3.  I.iquor  alu minis  composites. 

4.  Pulvis  aluminis  composites. 

Alum,  compound  solution  of.  See  Liquor 
ul u minis  composites. 

Ai.umboti.  Oxide  of  lead. 

Ai.umen  catinum.  An  old  name  for  fixed  H 
alkali. 

Ai.umen  exsiccatum.  Dried  alum.  Ex-  f| 
pose  alum  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  the  lire  so  j 
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nat  it  may  dissolve  and  boil,  and  let  the  heat  he 
ontinued  and  increased  until  the  boiling  ceases. 
»ee  Alum. 

A i.umen  factitium.  See  Alum. 

Alumen  i.iQuxnuM.  The  substance  so  called 
ty  the  old  writers,  appears  to  he  the  same  with 
le  rock  butter  of  modern  mineralogists.  It  is 
lum  mixed  with  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Alumen  plumosum.  This  name  has  been 
iven  ro  three  substances.  1.  Io  the  fibrous 
ariety  of  native  alum,  which  was  also  called 
lumen  natioum  trichites. 

2.  To  tlie  fibrous  amianthus. 

3.  To  fibrous  gypsum. 

Albumen  romanum.  See  Alum. 

Alumen  rubrum.  The  Roman  alum,  which 

i  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Alumen  rupeum.  Native  alum. 

Alumen  rutilum.  See  Alumen  rubrum. 
Alumen  saccharinum.  A  cosmetic  prepared 
ith  alum,  rose  water,  and  the  white  of  eggs. 
Alumen  ustum.  See  Alum. 

ALU'MINA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Alumen,  of 
liich  it  is  the  base.)  Alumine  :  called  also 
larth  of  alum,  argil,  or  argillaceous  earth. 

This  substance  is  very  widely  diffused  over  the 
lobe  in  the  shape  of  clay,  loam,  and  other  simi- 
ir  productions,  which  are  composed  of  alumina 
ombined  with  water,  and  mixed  with  silica  and 
arious  extraneous  matters.  It  enters  largely 
nto  the  composition  of  slate  and  many  other 
ninerals;  and  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
'ems,  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  are  almost  entirely 
•omposed  of  it. 

Berzelius  gives  the  following  directions  for  ob- 
aining  pure  alumina  from  common  alum. — The 
alum  is  to  be  repeatedly  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallised,  to  free  it  of  a  small  quan- 
ity  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  retains  with  some 
tenacity.  Its  exemption  from  this  impurity  is 
-iroved  by  the  alum  being  soluble  without  re- 
idue  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  if  any  of 
ihe  oxide  be  present,  it  is  either  immediately 
arecipitated,  or  deposited  in  a  few  hours  in  the 
torm  of  yellow  fiocculi.  When  the  alum  is 
uurified,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
nd  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  added  till 
io  further  precipitate  is  occasioned;  a  slight 
xcess  of  the  carbonate  isthen  to  be  added,  and  the 
vhole  digested  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  decompose 
.  portion  of  subsulphate  of  alumina  which  was 
t  first  thrown  down.  The  precipitate  is  to  be 
ollected  on  filtering  paper;  it  is  then  to  be  eare- 
ully  washed,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
iltering  the  liquor  if  it  be  not  perfectly  clear. 
Lastly,  by  the  addition  of  pure  ammonia,  or 
arbonate  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
vhich,  when  well  washed,  consists  of  pure 
aydrate  of  alumina,  and  by  exposure  to  a  red 
Jeat  is  converted  into  pure  alumina.  A  simpler 
irocess  has  been  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac,  which 
•onsists  in  exposing  ammonia  alum  to  a  strong 
icat,  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia 
ire  driven  off  and  the  earth  left  pure. 

Alumina  is  white,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  It 
idheres  to  the  tongue.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
iut  has  nevertheless  a  strong  affinity  for  it,  as  is 
iroved  by  the  avidity  with  which  it  absorbs 
noisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  high 
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degree  of  heat  necessary  to  decompose  the 
hydrate.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colours’; 
but  this  argues  nothing  with  respect  to  its  acid 
or  alkaline  nature,  because  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence  of  its  insolubility. 

Alumina  resists  the  strongest  heat  of  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  merely  undergoes  a  diminution  of 
volume  —  from  which  circumstance  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  the  construction 
of  his  pyrometer.  (See  Pyrometer.)  When 
exposed  in  small  quantity  to  the  action  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  it  is  fused  into  a 
transparent  glass.  Alumina  unites  readily  with 
most  acids,  except  the  carbonic,  forming  salts, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  sulphate, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  alum,  and 
the  acetate,  which  is  largely  employed  as  a 
mordant  in  calico  printing.  Alumina  also 
combines  readily  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  baryta, 
and  strontia;  but  sparingly  with  ammonia. 

The  researches  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ren¬ 
dered  it  probable  that  alumina,  like  other  earths, 
was  a  metallic  oxide,  and  the  base  has  since 
been  obtained  in  a  separate  form  ;  it  is  called 
aluminum  or  aluminium.  See  Aluminum. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  che¬ 
mists  with  respect  both  to  the  composition  and 
the  combining  proportion  of  alumina.  The 
case  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Turner  :  “  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son,  after  comparing  the  results  of  a  considerable 
number  of  analyses,  has  fixed  on  18;  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips,  from  his  observations,  adopts  27  ;  and 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  25 "7 
is  the  correct  equivalent  of  alumina.  The  same 
discordance  prevails  in  regard  to  its  composition: 
Dr.  Thomson  considers  alumina  to  consist  of  1 
atom  of  alumina  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  ;  while 
Berzelius  believes  it  to  be  composed  of  2  atoms 
of  the  metal  to  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  argu¬ 
ment  of  Berzelius  is  founded  on  the  close 
similarity  in  form  and  character  between  the 
compounds  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  argues  that  the  former 
must  have  the  same  atomic  constitution  as  the 
latter  ;  and  as  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  admitted 
to  consist  of  2  atoms  of  iron  and  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  the  same  view,  he  contends,  should  be 
applied  to  alumina.  This  mode  of  reasoning, 
justified  as  it  is  by  a  large  and  increasing  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts,  establishes  a  decided  preference  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  of  Berzelius.” 

ALUMINOUS.  Aluminsous.  Pertaining 
to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  alum. 

Aluminous  acid.  So  called  because  it  exists 
in  alum.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Aluminous  water.  Waters  impregnated  with 
particles  of  alum. 

ALU'MINUM,  or  ALUMI'NIUM.  {urn, 
i.  n.)  The  metallic  base  of  alumina.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  found,  that  when  the  vapour 
of  potassium  was  brought  into  contact  with  pure 
alumina  at  a  white  heat,  potash  was  generated  ; 
this  showed  that  alumina  is  an  oxidised  body, 
and  the  analogy  of  other  earths  led  to  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  it  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal.  The  just¬ 
ness  of  this  inference  was  demonstrated  by  M. 
Woehler,  who  succeeded  in  separating  the  metal¬ 
lic  substance.  The  following  account  of  his 
discoveries  is  given  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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“  M.  Woollier  lias  discovered  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  aluminum,  founded  on  the  inoxidability 
of  this  metal  by  water  ;  and  he  makes  chloride 
of  aluminum,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
metal  from  it,  by  the  following  process.  Alu¬ 
mina  precipitated  by  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  was  well  washed  and  dried,  and  then 
made  into  a  thick  paste  with  powdered  charcoal, 
sugar,  and  oil  :  this  paste  was  then  heated  in  a 
covered  crucible  till  all  the  organic  matter  was 
destroyed.  By  these  means,  any  substance  is 
mixed  very  intimately  with  carbon.  The  pro¬ 
duct,  while  it  was  hot,  was  put  into  and  made  to 
fill  a  porcelain  tube,  which  was  placed  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  of  an  oblong  form.  One  end  of  the  tube 
was  connected  with  another  tube  containing 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  this  with  an 
apparatus  for  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  : 
the  other  end  of  the  tube  opened  into  a  small 
tubulated  receiver,  provided  with  a  conducting 
tube.  When  the  apparatus  was  full  of  chlorine, 
the  tube  and  its  contents  were  made  red-hot. 
The  chloride  of  aluminum  was  readily  formed  ; 
a  small  portion  was  carried  over  with  oxide  of 
carbon,  which  fumed  strongly  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  air.  The  chlorine  was  long 
retained  by  the  mass  of  matter.  The  receiver 
contained  chloride  of  aluminum  in  the  state  of 
powder.  After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  chloride 
obstructed  the  end  of  the  tube  (although  an 
inch  in  diameter)  which  passed  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  :  this  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  process. 

On  taking  the  apparatus  to  pieces,  it  was 
found,  that  all  that  part  of  the  tube  which  passed 
through  the  furnace  was  filled  with  chloride  of 
aluminum,  and  it  weighed  more  than  an  ounce. 
It  consisted  partly  of  an  aggregation  of  long 
crystals,  and  partly  of  a  firm  mass,  of  a  pale 
yellowish-green  colour,  semitransparent,  and  of 
a  lamellated  and  distinctly  crystalline  texture. 
When  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  it 
fumed  feebly,  gave  a  smell  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
soon  became  a  transparent  fluid.  When  thrown 
into  water,  it  dissolved  with  strong  hissing,  ac¬ 
companied  with  so  much  heat,  that  the  fluid, 
when  its  quantity  is  small,  boils  rapidly.  Its  fusing 
and  vaporising  points  appear  to  be  the  same. 

Chloride  of  aluminum  may  be  preserved 
without  any  alteration  in  naphtha  :  when  heated 
with  this  fluid,  it  liquefies,  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  reddish 
brown  liquid,  upon  which  potassium  exerts  no 
action. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  heat  chloride  of 
aluminum  with  potassium  in  a  tube,  the  action 
is  so  strong,  and  the  extrication  of  heat  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  apparatus  is  instantly 
broken.  M.  Woehler,  therefore,  employed  a 
small  platina  crucible,  the  cover  of  which  was 
kept  on  by  a  wire  of  the  same  metal.  At  the 
moment  of  reduction,  the  crucible  became  in¬ 
tensely  red-hot,  both  within  and  without, 
although  it  was  but  slightly  heated  :  the  metal 
of  the  crucible  was  not  sensibly  acted  on.  Some 
small  pieces  of  potassium,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  not  more  than  ten  at  once,  are  placed 
in  the  crucible,  and  upon  them  are  put  an 
equal  number  of  pieces  of  chloride  of  aluminum 
of  the  same  size.  The  crucible  is  to  be  heated 
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with  the  spirit-lamp,  at  first  gently,  and  after¬ 
wards  more  strongly,  and  until  the  spontaneous 
incandescence  of  the  matter  ceases.  Excess  of 
potassium  is  to  be  avoided  ;  for,  after  it  was 
oxidised,  it  would  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  alu¬ 
minum.  The  reduced  mass  is  generally  com¬ 
pletely  fused,  and  is  of  a  blackish-grey  colour. 
When  all  is  cold,  the  crucible  is  to  be  thrown 
into  a  large  vessel  of  water  :  a  grey  powder  is 
soon  deposited,  which,  when  looked  at  in  the 
sunshine,  appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
small  metallic  plates.  The  powder  is  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  dried.  It  is 
the  metal  of  alumina. 

Aluminum  somewhat  resembles  platinum  in 
powder.  Some  small  scaly  coherent  particles 
were  discerned,  which  had  the  colour  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  tin.  Under  the  burnisher  it  readily  as¬ 
sumes  the  appearance  of  this  metal.  Ilubbed 
in  an  agate  mortar,  it  seems  to  be  a  little  com¬ 
pressible,  and  unites  into  larger  scales,  with  a 
metallic  lustre ;  and  it  leaves  in  the  mortar 
traces  of  a  metallic  appearance.  When  heated 
in  the  air  till  it  is  ignited,  it  inflames,  and  burns 
with  great  rapidity.  The  product  is  the  white 
oxide  of  aluminum  in  a  hard  mass.  Reduced 
to  powder,  and  blown  upon  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  each  particle  suddenly  becomes  an  in¬ 
flamed  point,  the  splendour  of  which  is  not  less 
than  that  of  the  sparks  of  iron  burning  in  oxygen 
gas.  In  pure  oxygen  gas,  aluminum  burns 
with  so  dazzling  a  light  that  the  eyes  can  scarcely 
bear  it  ;  the  heat  generated  is  so  considerable, 
that  the  oxide  produced  is  partly  fused.  The  » 
particles  which  have  been  fused  are  yellowish, 
and  as  hard  as  corundum ;  they  do  not  merely 
scratch,  but  they  cut  glass.  In  order  that  alu¬ 
minum  may  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  it  must  be 
heated  to  redness. 

Aluminum  is  not  oxidised  by  water  ;  and 
this  fluid  may  spontaneously  evaporate  from  the  [ 
metal,  without  its  being  in  the  least  tarnished. 
When,  however,  the  water  is  nearly  at  its  boiling  j 
point,  the  metal  is  slowly  oxidised,  and  hydrogen 
is  liberated. 

Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  when  cold,  do  not 
act  upon  aluminum  :  when  heated,  concentrated  > 
sulphuric  acid  readily  dissolves  it,  and  without 
the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
sulphuric  solution  did  not  by  evaporation  give 
the  smallest  crystal  of  alum. 

Aluminum  dissolves  in  even  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  potash,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  same  solution  takes  place  in  i 
ammonia. 

When  aluminum  is  heated  to  dull  redness 
and  exposed  to  a  current  of  chlorine,  it  inflames, 
and  is  converted  into  chloride,  which  sublimes 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

Sulplmret  of  (ihnn in x in  is  formed  by  letting 
sulphur  drop  upon  aluminum  in  a  state  ot  vivid  i 
ignition.  It  is  semi-metallic  in  appearance, 
and,  when  polished,  is  of  a  shining  iron-black 
colour.  M.  Woehler  formed  also  thephosphu- 
ret,  selcniuret,  arseniuret,  and  telluret  of  alu¬ 
minum.’’ 

Ai.usar.  Manna. 

ALU'Sl  A.  (a,  a'-  f-  ;  from  aAvtns,  a  wan¬ 
dering.)  Illusion,  hallucination. 
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The  name  given  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  genus  of 
iseases,  including  Alusia  Elatio,  Sentimental¬ 
ly),  or  mental  extravagance ;  and  Alusia  Hy¬ 
pochondrias,  Hypochondrism,  or  low  spirits. 

ALVEA'llIUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  Aloe  are,  or 
i Ivearium,  a  bee-hive.)  The  meatus  auditorius 
xternus  of  the  ear  which  contains  the  wax. 

A'lvf.o-  labia'lis.  The  name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

ALVE'OLAR.  Alveolaris.  Appertaining 
)  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

ALVEOLA'TUS.  (From  alveolus,  a  little 
avity.)  Alveolate;  having  small  cavities. 

ALVE'OLUS.  (ms,  i,  m.)  A  diminutive 
f alveus ,  a  cavity.)  The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

A'lveus  ampulla'scens.  The  tumid  part  of 
le  thoracic  duct  at  its  commencement  from  the 
•ceptaculum  chyli. 

Alveus  communis.  The  common  duct,  or 
omm unication  of  the  ampulla;  of  the  semicir- 
ular  canals  of  the  ear,  is  so  termed  by  Scarpa. 
ALYI  DU'CUS.  ( From  alvus,  the  belly,  and 
uco,  to  draw.)  Having  the  power  of  purging. 
Alvi  flux  us.  A  diarrhoea. 

AtLVINE.  ( Alvinus ;  from  alvus,  the 
elly.)  Appertaining  to  the  belly. 

Alvine  concretions.  See  Enterolithus. 

A/LVU  S.  (us,  i.  f.  and  sometimes  m.  ab  al- 
nendo,  qua  sorties  alluuntur.')  The  belly. 
Alvus  astricta.  Costiveness  of  the  bowels. 
Alvus  fluida.  Looseness  of  the  bowels. 
A'LYCE.  (A\u/cjj  ;  from  a\va >,  to  be  anxi- 
,)US. )  Morbid  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Hip¬ 
pocrates, 

A'lvfon.  1.  A  plant  described  by  Mathiolus, 
vhich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  globularia 
ulypum  of  Linnaeus.  See  Globularia. 

2.  A  plant  mentioned  by  the  Greek  physici¬ 
ans,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  above.  It 
vas  a  drastic  purgative,  and  produced  a  discharge 
d’black  bile.  Its  name,  aAvifov,  or  aAvtnas,  is 
ompounded  of  a,  priv.  and  Am ry,  pain,  appa- 
ently  from  its  relieving  pain,  for  A’etius  pre- 
eribes  the  oAvirias  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
)  purgative  which  he  says  is  excellent  for  re- 
noving  the  pain  of  gout.  (  Tetrabib .  iii.  serin. 

.  cap.  46.  The  root  and  seeds  were  both  used 
n  medicine. 

ALY'SMUS.  (AA vayos ;  from  aAvai,  to  he 
nxious. )  Tlie  anxiety  and  inquietude  that  ac- 
ompany  many  states  of  disease. 

ALY'SSUM.  (tun,  i.  n.  ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
.vtrera,  rabies  canina :  so  called,  because  it  was 
bought  to  prevent  or  cure  hydrophobia.)  Mad- 
ivort.  See  Marrubium  alyssum. 

Altssum  galeni.  See  Marrubium. 

Alyssum  plinii.  Sek  Galium  album. 
Alyssum  vekticillatum.  The  Marrubium 
erticillatum. 

Alxemafor.  Cinnabar. 

Alzofar.  Oxide  of  copper. 

AMA  DOU.  A  species  of  Boletus  found  on 
I  he  trunks  of  old  trees.  It  is  generally  said  to 
>e  the  lioletus  igniarius,  but  is  more  probably 
he  11.  Fomentarius.  It  is  boiled  in  water  to 
emove  the  epidermis  and  porous  parts,  and  ex- 
ract  the  soluble  matter  :  it  is  then  dried  and 
"eat  with  a  mallet  to  loosen  its  texture.  It  has 
iow  the  appearance  of  very  spongy  doe-skin 
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leather.  It  is  lastly  impregnated  with  a  solution 
of  nitre,  and  dried,  when  it  is  called  spunk,  or 
German  tinder.  This  substance  is  in  general 
use  on  the  Continent  instead  of  tinder,  and  most 
smokers  carry  their  amadou,  Hint,  and  steel,  con¬ 
stantly  about  with  them.  The  common  amadou 
is  called  red ;  black  amadou  is  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  rolled  in  gunpowder  to  render  it  more 
combustible. 

AMALGAM.  (Amalgama  ;  this  word  has 
been  derived  from  aya,  together,  and  yayetv,  to 
marry,  or  from  ago.  and  yaAarTco,  to  soften  ; 
Kraus  says  it  is  of  Arabic  origin.)  A  substance 
produced  by  mixing  mercury  with  a  metal,  the 
two  being  thereby  incorporated  into  a  soft  mass. 
See  Mercury. 

Amalgamation.  The  process  by  which  an 
amalgam  is  formed. 

Amame'lis.  AyayrjAts.  A  fruit  which  Galen 
says  is  a  species  of  medlar.  The  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  various  fruits  by  different 
authors. 

Amandinus  lapis.  A  stone  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  a  universal  antidote  to  poisons. 

Asia  ni'ta.  In  modern  botany,  a  genus  of 
fungi,  some  species  of  which  are  edible  and 
others  poisonous. 

Amaniivl.  Ayavtrai.  A  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  edible  fungi,  as  mushrooms,  &c. 

Amani'tine.  Amanitina.  Letellier  has  given 
this  name  to  the  poisonous  principle  of  fungi, 
which,  however,  he  has  not  been  able  to  separate 
from  other  matters  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Ama'ra  nub. cis.  Bitter  sweet.  See  Solarium 
dulcamara. 

Amaiia'cina  Unguenta.  See  Amaracum. 

Ama'racum.  A yapauov.  Ayapauos.  A  fra¬ 
grant  herb,  named  after  Amaracus,  perfumer  to 
Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus.  It  is  said  that  this 
Amaracus,  while  carrying  a  box  of  ointment, 
fell  down  and  broke  the  box,  whence  arose  so 
powerful  an  odour  that  he  died  of  it,  and  was 
changed  into  the  herb  sampsucum,  which  was 
thenceforth  named  after  him,  amaracum.  From 
the  same  fable,  the  most  fragrant  ointments  were 
called  unguenta  amaracina.  The  plant  amara¬ 
cum  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
marjoram,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

Amaranth,  esculent.  See  Amarrnthns. 

AMARA'NTFIUS.  (ms,  i.  in.;  from  a, 
neg.  and  yapaivtv,  to  decay  :  because  the  flower, 
when  plucked,  does  not  soon  decay.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Moncccia ;  Order,  Pentandria. 

Amaranthus  rlitum.  Is  used  as  apot  herb  in 
many  parts  of  France,  where  it  is  called  la  blette. 

Amaranthus  oleraceus.  Esculent  ama¬ 
ranth.  The  leaves  of  this,  and  several  other 
species,  are  eaten  in  India  as  cabbage  is  here. 

Amare'i.la.  The  polygala  vulgaris  is  so 
called  by  Gesner,  on  account  of  its  bitterness. 

Ama'iune.  Amarina.  A  name  given  by 
some  to  the  bitter  principle  of  vegetables. 

AMA'IIUS.  Bitter.  The  principal  bitters 
used  medicinally  are, 

1.  The  pure  bitters  :  gentiana  lulca,  humuhts 
lupulus,  and  quassia  arnara. 

2.  Styptic  bitters  :  cinchona  officinalis,  croton 
cascarilla,  quassia  simarouba. 
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3.  Aromatic  bitters :  artemisia  absinthium, 
anthemis  nobilis,  hyssopus,  &c. 

Amato'ria  febris.  (From  amo,  to  love  :  so 
called  because  it  occurs  during  that  period  of 
life  in  which  the  amatory  passion  has  great  in¬ 
fluence.  Cldorosis  has  been  so  called. 

Amatorium  virus.  See  Philtrum. 

AMATO'RIUS.  (From  amo,  to  love.) 
The  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye  have  been  called 
musculi  amatorii,  from  their  use  in  ogling. 

AM  A  U  RO'SI  S.  (is,  is.  f.  Apaopcoais ; 
from  ayavpaw,  to  obscure.)  Gutta  serena. 
Sujfusio  nigra.  A  diminution  or  total  loss  of 
sight,  arising  from  a  paralysis  of  the  retina  or 
optic  nerve.  Amaurosis  may  exist  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  visible  lesion  of  structure  in  the 
eye,  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  cataract 
or  any  other  affection.  The  subject  of  amaurosis, 
which  has  been  laboriously  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers,  is  much  too  extensive  to  be 
entered  upon  here  at  any  length. 

Without  the  least  inclination  to  depreciate  the 
valuable  labours  of  Beer  and  others,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  with  truth,  that  all  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  on  the  subject  might  be  brought 
into  a  comparatively  small  compass.  Amaurosis 
is  in  general  characterised  by  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  and  immobility  of  the  iris.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  constant  symptoms.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  amaurosis  has  been  complete,  the  iris 
has  readily  obeyed  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and  in 
others,  the  pupil,  so  far  from  being  dilated,  has 
been  rigidly  contracted.  Professor  Beer  attaches 
considerable  importance  to  the  state  of  the  pupil, 
as  indicative  of  the  particular  cause  from  which 
the  disease  has  arisen  ;  but  there  is  here  consider¬ 
able  scope  for  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and 
general  experience  does  not  seen  to  verify  Beer’s 
observations  on  this  subject.  Amaurosis  may 
be  confounded  with  cataract,  especially  that  kind 
denominated  black  cataract,  and  that  in  which 
only  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  is  opake :  but  a  careful  examination,  faci¬ 
litated,  if  necessary,  by  dilating  the  pupil  with 
belladonna,  will  always  enable  us  to  detect  the 
cataract.  There  is,  moreover,  something  very 
characteristic  in  the  appearance  of  an  amaurotic 
eye  :  there  is  a  total  want  of  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  ;  the  eye  rolls  unmeaningly,  and  the 
patient  is  unable  to  direct  it  at  will  towards  any 
particular  object.  In  simple  amaurosis,  also,  the 
humours  of  the  eye  are  perfectly  clear ;  and 
when  we  look  into  the  organ,  the  bottom  of  it 
frequently  appears  as  if  it  were  of  a  dead  white 
or  a  sea-green  colour.  Amaurosis  may  attack 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  or  one  may  not 
become  affected  for  many  years  after  the  other: 
sometimes  the  disease  remains  entirely  confined 
to  one  eye  during  life  ;  but  when  one  eye  has 
been  long  amaurotic,  the  other  rarely  escapes 
some  degree  of  the  same  affection.  Amaurosis 
may  take  place  in  an  instant ;  in  which  case  a 
person  is  said,  in  common  language,  to  be  struck 
blind ;  or  it  may  become  complete  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks  from  the  time  when  the  first  dimness  ol 
sight  is  perceived  ;  or  what  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  it  may  come  on  very  gradually,  and  not 
amount  to  complete  blindness  for  several  years. 
These  are  circumstances  to  which  it  is  of  great 
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importance  to  attend,  because  they  often  throw 
much  light  on  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the 
disease.* 

Amaurosis  sometimes  assumes  an  intermittent 
form,  occurring  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals. 
Sometimes  it  prevails  during  certain  hours  of 
the  day ;  at  others  it  occurs  once  a  month 
Richter  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  became 
blind  every  other  day  at  noon,  and  recovered  his 
sight  at  the  same  time  on  the  following  day. 

The  amaurosis  was  accompanied  with  falling 
down  of  the  upper  eyelid  from  paralysis  of  its  i 
levator  muscle.  Whenever  this  man  took  bark, 
the  duration  of  the  blindness  was  doubled  ;  he 
lost  his  sight  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  could 
see  only  for  twenty-four.  Amaurosis  is  some¬ 
times  a  complication  of  ague,  appearing  and 
disappearing  with  the  paroxysms  of  that  disease  ; 
occasionally,  also,  it  accompanies  the  attacks  of 
hysteria,  and  other  convulsive  affections,  and 
subsides  on  their  cessation.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  amaurosis,  the  patient  is  usually  annoyed 
with  the  delusive  appearanceof  motes  or  small  in¬ 
sects  floating  before  his  eyes  :  these  are  called 
scotomata ,  or  muscat  volitantes,  and  are  chiefly 
perceived  by  the  patient  when  he  looks  at  white 
or  highly  illuminated  objects.  As  the  disease  in¬ 
creases,  these  little  dark  bodies  become  connected 
together  into  a  kind  of  network,  —  visus  rcticu- 
latus :  this  appears  black  when  the  eye  is 
exposed  to  a  strong  light ;  but  shining,  and  of  a 
silvery  or  golden  hue,  in  the  dark.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  also,  for  the  patient  to  see  all  objects 
indistinctly,  as  if  in  a  dazzling,  tremulous,  and 
iridescent  light ;  while,  in  the  dark,  flashes  of 
fire  appear  to  dart  before  his  eyes.  As  the 
amaurosis  becomes  complete,  these  symptoms 
gradually  subside. 

The  causes  of  amaurosis  are  extremely 
various  ;  but  they  may  all  be  considered  as  oper¬ 
ating  directly  on  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  so  u 
as  to  injure  their  organisation,  or  as  affecting  . 
their  function  merely  by  sympathy  with  other  a 

organs.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  optic  |l 
nerve,  though  the  principal,  is  not  the  only 
nerve  concerned  in  the  sense  of  vision  :  the  I 
great  sympathetic  communicates  both  with  the  i 
retina  and  the  nerves  of  the  iris  ;  the  agency  of  o 
the  fifth  pair  is  essential  to  the  perfect  function  n 
of  the  retina,  as  proved  by  Magendie  and  Des-  I 
moulins  ;  and  Mr.  Mayo  has  shown  that  the 
third  pair  is  necessary  to  the  motions  of  the 
pupil.  From  these  extensive  nervous  con-  ll 
nexions,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  disease, 
whether  organic  or  sympathetic,  of  any  of  these  I 
nerves,  may  materially  influence  the  vision,  and  *t 
impair  or  destroy  the  function  of  the  retina. 

Amaurosis  has  been  attributed  to  a  vast  t 
variety  of  causes,  especially  by  the  German 
writers.  The  most  frequent  are  — 

1.  Morbid  changes  if  structure  in  the  optic  ; 
verve,  or  parts  of  the  brain  connected  with  it. —  (* 

Such  changes  may  occur  as  the  result  of  chronic  li 
inflammation,  or  may  arise  from  causes  of  which  5i 
we  have  no  knowledge.  The  parts  of  the  brain  . 
with  which  the  optic  nerves  are  connected  at 
their  origin  arc,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same  i 
lesions  as  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The 
optic  nerve  itself  has  been  found  shrivelled  and 
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uch  diminished  in  size,  and  the  retina  is  somc- 
nes  thickened  and  indurated. 

2.  Compression  of  the  nerves.  —  A  temporary 
essure  may  be  exerted  on  the  origin  of  the 

erves  by  an  increased  flow'  of  blood  to  the 
-ad,  and  hence  amaurosis  has  occurred  after 
olent  coughing,  severe  vomiting,  or  laborious 
.irturition.  The  effect  of  this  cause  may  be 
ansient  or  otherwise,  according  to  circum- 
nnces.  Permanent  compression  of  the  nerves 
ay  arise  from  hydrocephalus,  exostosis  at  the 
■ise  of  the  cranium,  and  tumours  in  the  sub- 
lance  of  the  brain  or  in  the  course  of  the  optic 
icrve.  The  retina  may  also  be  subjected  to 
ressure  in  morbid  states  of  the  eye-ball,  as  in 
ropsy  of  the  eye,  and  congestion  of  the  vessels 
’  the  choroid  coat. 

3.  External  injuries.  —  Thus  the  optic  nerve 
ay  be  severed  by  a  wound,  or  so  injured  in  its 
■xture  as  to  destroy  its  function.  A  violent 
ow  on  the  eye  has  been  known  to  produce 
naurosis,  most  probably  from  the  effect  of  con- 
ission  on  the  delicate  structure  of  the  nerve; 
id  injuries  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
air  —  as  the  supra-orbitary  or  infra-orbitary  — 
ive  frequently  occasioned  amaurosis  by  a  sym- 
athetic  effect. 

4.  Exhaustion  of  the  power  of  the  visual  nerves  by 
er  excitement.  —  Thus  people  are  struck  blind 
i v  lightning,  or  by  looking  too  long  at  a  bright 
in  ;  and  those  who  have  occasion  to  exercise 
jeir  sight  much  on  minute  objects,  especially 
V  candle-light,  often  become  amaurotic. 

5.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  retina.  — 
inflammation  of  the  retina  seldom  occurs  except 
i  connexion  with  that  of  the  other  internal  tex- 
•jres  of  the  eye  :  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  but 

likely  to  induce  permanent  amaurosis  only  in 
s  far  as  it  occasions  a  change  of  structure. 

6.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  —  This 
a  very  common  cause  of  sympatheticamaurosis: 
ideed,  there  are  few  dyspeptic  patients  who  are 
ot  aware,  in  their  own  person,  of  the  great  in- 
ueuce  of  the  gastric  functions  upon  vision, 
/hat  particular  morbid  states  of  the  digestive 
•gans  are  most  liable  to  affect  the  retina  is  not 
mown.  Worms  have  frequently  caused  amau- 
isis  ;  and  most  persons  of  a  bilious  habit  have 
ten  experienced  a  momentary  abolition  of 

!ght  from  what  is  commonly  called  an  overflow 
T  bile. 

7.  Suppressed  secretions  and  discharges,  and  the 
u/lden  cure  of  some  cutaneous  diseases.  —  The 

ippression  of  the  menstrual  or  hasmorrhoidal 
ux,  or  of  the  secretion  of  milk  in  women  ;  the 
rying  up  of  old  ulcers;  the  sudden  cure  of 
•orrigo,  psora,  &e. ;  the  arrest  of  a  catarrh,  and 
her  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to 
iave  an  analogous  effect  on  the  system  in  pro- 
lucing  general  or  local  plethora  or  congestion, 
e  generally  recognised  by  pathologists  among 
le  causes  of  amaurosis.  The  recorded  in- 
ances  in  which  they  have  actually  proved  so 
re,  however,  fewer  than  the  common  opinion 
I  their  prevalence  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

8.  I  he  influence  of  narcotics  and  other  poisonous 
distances.  V  arious  agents,  which  exert  a  seda- 
ve  power  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  affect 

•  te  sight  more  or  less  if  their  use  be  long  per¬ 


sisted  in,  and  in  some  cases  have  occasioned 
complete  amaurosis.  The  influence  of  bella¬ 
donna  on  the  nerves  of  vision  is  familiar  to  all 
practitioners.  Stramonium  has  the  same 
effect  in  a  high  degree.  Henbane  and  opium  arc 
also  very  inimical  to  vision ;  and  tobacco  in  a 
few  cases  has  produced  similar  bad  consequences. 
Lastly,  the  poison  of  lead,  and  some  other  dele¬ 
terious  substances,  appear  in  certain  cases  to 
have  produced  amaurosis. 

9.  The  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis. — Rheu¬ 
matic  and  gouty  forms  of  amaurosis  have  been 
described  by  recent  authors,  and  Beer  has  de¬ 
tailed  minutely  the  symptoms  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  characteristic  of  each  ;  such  cases, 
however,  are  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  familiar  to 
practitioners  to  justify  any  very  positive  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  them. 

10.  Congenital  malformation.  —  Some  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  born  blind,  in  whom  there  was 
no  visible  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  eye, 
nor  opacity  in  any  of  its  humours  ;  and  who 
were  free  of  all  indications  of  cerebral  disease  : 
such  instances  of  amaurosis  are  probably  refer- 
rible  to  some  original  imperfection  in  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 

The  disposition  to  amaurosis  seems  in 
many  instances  to  be  hereditary.  Beer  traced 
it  in  several  families.  In  one  of  them  it  pre¬ 
vailed  through  three  successive  generations,  and 
especially  in  the  females  who  had  not  borne  chil¬ 
dren,  the  disease  appearing  at  the  time  of  the 
cessation  of  the  menses.  The  same  distinguish¬ 
ed  author  observes  that  dark  eyes  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  affected  with  amaurosis  than  light  ones, 
in  the  proportion  of  upwards  of  twenty  to  one. 
The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  generally  unfa¬ 
vourable.  When  it  is  congenital,  or  dependent 
or  organic  lesion,  it  is  totally  incurable  ;  when 
it  comes  on  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  or 
when  it  has  been  of  long  continuance,  and  in¬ 
creased  gradually  to  complete  blindness,  little 
reasonable  hope  of  success  can  be  entertained  : 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  patient  is  young 
and  the  blindness  not  complete,  when  the  attack 
has  been  sudden,  when  the  disease  has  not  been 
of  long  standing,  and  especially  when  it  is  peri¬ 
odical,  judicious  treatment  will  often  effect  a 
cure. 

The  treatment  should  always  have  particular 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  where  this 
can  be  ascertained.  When  it  is  connected  with 
increased  vascular  action,  general  and  local 
bloodletting  should  be  had  recource  to,  and 
followed  up  by  the  use  of  counter-irritants,  as 
blisters  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  issues,  setons,  and  the  moxa  ;  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  to  the  head  by  means  of  the 
shower  bath,  or  the  douche,  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  ;  active  purgatives  are  clearly  indicated, 
and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  ot  course 
be  enjoined.  When  it  arises  from  genuine 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  consequence  of 
over  excitement  or  any  other  cause,  bloodletting 
and  all  debilitating  measures  are  highly  injurious, 
and  tonic  treatment  is  required  ;  blisters  should 
be  repeatedly  applied ;  and  electricity  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  since  it  has  been  highly  extolled 
in  this  form  of  the  disease,  and  at  all  events  can 
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do  no  harm  when  judiciously  regulated.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  apply  different  external 
stimulants  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  the  vapour 
of  ammonia  or  other  pungent  substances,  and 
cold  stimulating  collyria;  but  very  little  can 
be  reasonably  expected  from  such  measures: 
Mr.  Travers  declares  that  he  has  never  seen 
decided  benefit  arise  from  any  of  them. 

When  amaurosis  appears  to  depend  on  dis¬ 
order  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  principal  treat¬ 
ment  is  that  generally  applicable  to  dyspepsia. 
Many  eminent  foreign  practitioners,  and  several 
in  this  country,  recommend  the  repeated  use  of 
active  emetics,  especially  the  tartrate  of  anti¬ 
mony,  in  this  case;  Beer,  Travers,  and  Lawrence 
are,  however,  opposed  to  the  use  of  emetics;  and 
British  practitioners,  in  general,  are  not  partial 
to  it.  Blisters  are  serviceable  in  this  as  in 
other  forms  of  amaurosis  ;  indeed,  they  can 
scarcely  be  misapplied  in  any  instance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  except  in  those  obviously  incurable  cases 
which  render  all  treatment  nugatory. 

In  addition  to  those  methods  of  treating 
amaurosis,  which  may  be  styled  rational,  various 
remedies  have  at  different  times  been  brought 
forward,  which  have  been  used  empirically. 
Such  are  mercury,  iron,  and  cinchona,  when 
used  without  any  specific  indication  —  musk, 
camphor,  and  the  whole  class  of  antispasmodics 
—  leopard’s-bane  and  some  other  narcotics  — 
phosphorus  —  pulsatilla — eye-bright  — rue,  &c. 
In  the  employment  of  the  more  active  of  these 
empirical  remedies  (if,  indeed,  it  be  thought 
worth  while  to  employ  them  at  all),  the  practi¬ 
tioner  should  be  very  careful  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  state  of  the  system  to  contra-indicate  their 
use,  lest  he  aggravate  the  disease  he  attempts  to 
cure,  and  even  entail  new  maladies  upon  the 
patient. 

The  internal  use  of  strychnine  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  that  form  of  amaurosis  which  con¬ 
sists  simply  in  loss  of  nervous  power  ;  and  its 
reputed  success  in  other  cases  of  paralysis 
justifies  atrial  of  it  in  this.  Mr.  Liston,  Dr. 
Short,  and  Dr.  Heathcote  have  applied  strych¬ 
nine  externally  with  apparent  benefit.  The 
cuticle,  raised  by  a  blister,  was  removed  from 
the  temples,  and  from  one  eighth  to  one  fourth 
of  a  grain  applied  daily  to  the  denuded  surface 
on  each  side,  the  quantity  being  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  a  grain,  and  in  one  instance  to  three 
grains  ;  half  the  latter  quantity,  however,  is  as 
much  as  will  generally  be  requisite  or  safe: 
repeated  blisters  and  applications  of  the  strych¬ 
nine  will  sometimes  be  required. 

Various  errhines  have  been  extolled  in  the 
cure  of  amaurosis,  but  little  confidence  is  placed 
in  them  by  scientific  practitioners.  They  may, 
indeed,  be  useful  where  the  disease  is  connected 
with  suppression  of  the  mucous  secretion  from 
the  nostrils  ;  the  best,  in  this  case,  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Ware,  consisting  of  ten  grains 
of  turbeth  mineral,  well  mixed  with  a  drachm 
of  common  sugar  ;  a  small  pinch  of  it  generally 
produces  a  copious  discharge  ol  mucus. 

A  maz(/nius.  A/uafovios.  I  he  name  ol  a 
kind  of  pastil,  or  lozenge,  described  by  Galen, 
and  formerly  used  against  flatulency  and  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  composed  of  aniseed,  wormwood, 
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myrrh,  pepper,  smallage,  castor,  opium,  and 
cinnamon. 

Ambar.  Amber.  See  Succinum. 

A'MIIE.  ( Ambe ,  es.  f.  ;  AySy,  the  rim  or 
margin  of  any  thing.)  A  machine  invented  by 
Hippocrates  for  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder ;  and  so  called,  because  its  extre¬ 
mity  is  rounded  to  fit  into  the  axilla.  The 
ambe  is  the  most  ancient  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance  for  the  above  purpose,  but  it  is  not  used 
at  present. 

AMBER.  See  Succinum. 

Amber  seed.  See  Hibiscus. 

A'MBERGRIS.  (Ambragrisea,  ce.  f. )  A 
substance,  found  in  irregular  masses,  floating 
on  the  sea  near  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  many  tropical  shores.  There  was  at  one 
time  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  origin  — 
some  supposing  it  to  be  a  vegetable,  and  others 
a  mineral  production  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known 
to  be  discharged  from  the  intestines  of  the 
Vhyscter  macrocephalus,  or  spermaceti  whale, 
for  it  is  found  abundantly  within  them  on 
opening  the  animal.  As  it  has  been  chiefly 
observed  in  diseased  whales,  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  morbid  product.  Since  no  large 
mass  has  ever  been  found,  which  did  not  contain 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  beaks  of  the 
Sepia  octopus,  which  is  a  common  food  of  this 
species  of  whale,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
originating  in  the  intestines  of  the  whale;  for  if 
it  were  only  occasionally  swallowed  and  ejected 
it  would  be  frequently  found  without  such  ad¬ 
mixture. 

Ambergris  is  found  in  masses  of  various  size, 
generally  small,  but  sometimes  so  large  as  to 
weigh  near  two  hundred  pounds.  When  first 
taken  from  the  whale,  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  i 
afterwards  becomes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Dr. 

Ure  gives  the  following  account  of  its  physical  t 
and  chemical  properties.  “  Its  specific  gra-  li 
vity  ranges  from  780  to  926.  If  good,  it 
adheres  like  wax  to  the  edge  of  a  knife  with 
which  it  is  scraped,  retains  the  impression  of  the  k 
teeth  or  nails,  and  emits  a  fat  odoriferous  liquid  i 
on  being  penetrated  with  a  hot  needle.  It  is  I 
generally  brittle  ;  but,  on  rubbing  it  with  the 
nail,  it  becomes  smooth  like  hard  soap.  Tts  ft 
colour  is  either  white,  black,  ash-coloured,  ): 
yellow,  or  blackish  ;  or  it  is  variegated,  namely, 
grey  w  ith  black  specks,  or  grey  with  yellow  ft 
specks.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  easy  to  i 
be  counterfeited.  At  M-l°  it  melts,  and  at  I 
212  is  volatilised  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour,  li 
But,  on  a  red-hot  coal,  it  burns,  and  is  entirely  I 
dissipated.  Water  has  no  action  on  it  ;  acids,  I 
except  nitric,  act  feebly  on  it ;  alkalis  combine  i 
with  it,  and  form  a  soap  ;  a'ther  and  the  volatile  | 
oils  dissolve  it ;  so  do  the  fixed  oils,  and  also  I 
ammonia,  when  assisted  by  heat ;  alkohol  dis¬ 
solves  a  portion  of  it,  and  is  of  great  use  in  ii 
analysing  it,  by  separating  its  constituent  parts.  I 
According  to  Bouillon  la  Grange,  who  has  It 
given  the  latest  analysis  of  it,  3820  parts  of  am-  I 
begris  consist  of  adipocire  2016  parts,  a  resinous  ft 
substance  1 167,  benzoic  acid  125,  and  coal  212.  I 
But  Buchoitz  could  find  no  benzoic  acid  in  it.  1 
1  examined  two  different  specimens  with  consi-  ft 
durable  attention.  The  one  yielded  benzoic  I 
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•id,  the  other,  equally  genuine  to  all  appearance, 
Horded  none." 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  found  ambergris 

>  consist  principally  of  a  substance  very  analo- 
:ous  to  cholesterine,  and  to  which  they  have 
iven  the  name  of  ambreine.  From  its  high 
rice  ambergris  is  variously  counterfeited.  It 
as  been  alleged  to  possess  stimulant  and 
ntispasmodic  virtues,  but  it  appears  to  be 
early  inert,  and  it  is  now  scarcely  used  except 
y  the  perfumer. 

Ambide'xter.  (From  ambo,  both,  and  dexter, 
:ght.)  1.  Asa  substantive,  one  who  uses  both 
ands  with  equal  facility. 

2.  As  an  adjective,  ambidextrous  ;  possessed 
f  the  power  of  using  both  hands  with  equal 
icility.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  surgeon 
i  be  ambidextrous. 

AMBLO'SIS.  (AjugAcocris.  Amblosis,  is. 

;  from  apgAow,  to  miscarry.)  A  miscar- 
age. 

Amblo'ticus.  (From  apSAauns  )  Amblolic, 
aving  the  power  to  cause  abortion. 
Amhi.yo'gmos.  See  Amblyopia. 
AMBLYO'PIA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  ApgAvunua,  from 
uSKvs,  dull,  and  aip,  the  eye.)  ApSAvuypos. 
.pgAva HTfios.  Hippocrates  means  by  this  word 
le  dimness  of  sight,  to  which  old  people  are 
abject.  Paulus,  Actuarius,  and  the  best  mo- 
•ern  writers,  make  amblyopia  synonymous 
ith  incomplete  amaurosis.  See  Amaurosis. 
AMBLYO'SMUS.  See  Amblyopia. 
A'MBON.  Apgaiv,  the  margin  or  tip  of  the 
ockets  in  which  the  heads  of  bones  are  lodged. 
A/MBRA.  1.  Amber.  See  Succinum. 

2.  Ambergris. 

AMBRAG RI'SE A.  See  Ambergris. 
Ambreas.  Ambreate.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
ombination  of  the  ambreic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ambreic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  Pel- 
fctier  and  Caventou,  by  treating  ambreine  with 
titric  acid. 

AMBREINE.  ( Ambreina ,  cc.  f. ;  from 
"nber.)  A  fatty  substance  forming  the  basis 
T  ambergris  ;  it  differs  but  little  from  choles- 
rine. 

Ambro'sia.  (ApSpotria.)  1.  A  name  given 

>  several  plants,  as  tansy,  wormwood,  the  herb 
»trys,  &c. 

2.  The  name  of  several  compound  medicines, 
hich  were  all  of  the  alexipharmic  kind. 
AkiiBULANs.  (From  ambulo,  to  walk.)  A 
rm  applied  to  some  erratic  diseases,  as  Erysi- 
■las  ambulans,  &c. 

A/mbulo.  Flatus  furiosus.  Vareni.  This 
ame  has  been  given  to  a  flatulent  distension  of 
«e  abdomen,  attended  with  pain,  and  affecting 
-e  cavity  unequally,  sometimes  in  one  part,  and 
•metimes  in  another. 

AMBU'STIO.  (o,  mis.  f.  ;  from  ambit  ro,  to 
urn.)  A  burn,  or  scald,  which  is  a  lesion  of 
une  part  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  the  appli- 
tion  of  heat;  but  the  latter  term  is  applied 
dy  where  this  is  conveyed  through  the  medium 
a  fluid.  Burns  may  be  divided, according  to  the 
•gree  of  injury  sustained,  into  three  kinds.  1. 
i  ich  as  merely  excite  an  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
tended,  or  not,  with  slight  vesication,  and  which,  | 
it  be  not  very  improperly  treated,  almost  always 
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shows  a  tendency  to  resolution.  2.  Those 
which  affect  the  vitality  of  the  cutis,  causing 
detachment  of  the  cuticle  and  suppuration  of 
the  cutaneous  surface.  3.  Those  in  which  the 
vitality  of  the  integuments  is  either  immediate¬ 
ly  destroyed,  or  so  injured  that  sloughing  ensues. 

When  the  heat  is  very  great,  or  when  it  is 
long  applied,  the  parts  beneath  the  skin  may,  of 
course,  be  disorganised  to  any  extent. 

A  more  complex  classification  of  burns  has 
lately  been  introduced  by  Baron  Dupuytren ; 
but  the  above  seems  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  an 
index  to  the  three  kinds  of  treatment  most 
generally  adopted  in  these  cases. 

The  degree  of  danger  arising  from  burns  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  These 
are  judiciously  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  in  his  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  as  follows  : 

“  1.  The  extent  of  the  injured  surface.  A  scald 
or  burn  of  considerable  extent  often  proves 
fatal  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours,  without 
the  patient  ever  having  rallied  from  the  collapse. 
2.  The  depth  of  the  injury  is  another  considera¬ 
tion  influencing  the  prognosis.  The  deeper 
the  effects  of  the  bum  extend  the  greater  the 
peril.  3.  The  situation  of  burns  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  the  account ;  those  of  the  head,  neck, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  creteris  paribus,  being  more 
dangerous  than  such  as  affect  only  the  extre¬ 
mities.  Scalds  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are 
remarkable  for  their  fatality.  4.  The  age  of 
the  patient  makes  also  a  vast  difference  ;  infants 
being  often  carried  off  by  convulsions,  and  very 
nervous  persons  sinking  apparently  from  want 
of  power  in  the  system  to  bear  the  shock  in¬ 
flicted  upon  it ;  and  delicate  individuals,  and 
others  who  lead  irregular  lives,  or  are  of  a  gross 
corpulent  habit,  being  far  less  capable  of  bearing 
the  consequences  of  severe  burns,  than  strong 
healthy  individuals  more  careful  in  their 
mode  of  living.  5.  In  estimating  the  danger  of 
burns,  however,  a  judgment  is  not  to  be  formed 
abstractedly  either  from  the  extent  of  a  burn,  or 
from  its  probable  depth,  but  with  reference  to 
its  extent  and  depth  together,  joined  with  other 
circumstances  already  specified.  In  fact,  a  burn 
of  the  worst  or  sloughing  kind,  if  it  be  of  little 
extent,  and  the  patient’s  constitution  good,  may 
be  attended  with  no  severe  indisposition  what¬ 
soever,  while  the  most  superficial  scald,  if  ex¬ 
tensive,  may  prove  fatal ;  and  the  risk  of  this 
termination  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
patient’s  age,  or  previous  state  of  health  and 
mode  of  living,  may  render  him  an  unfavourable 
subject  for  the  accident.  6.  In  delivering  a 
judgment  respecting  the  degree  of  danger  from 
a  burn,  we  are  not  to  hold  out  too  favourable 
a  view  on  first  inspection  of  the  case,  because 
when  the  eschars  and  sloughs  come  away,  the 
mischief  may  be  deeper  and  more  extensive 
than  first  appearances  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
7.  In  the  process  by  which  suppurating  wounds 
and  ulcers  heal,  there  is  a  principle  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  exemplified,  by  which  the  con¬ 
traction  and  absorption  o(  granulations  are 
brought  about  during  and  for  sometime  after 
cicatrization.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
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traction  of  granulations  that  the  circumference  i 
of  the  ulcer  is  powerfully  drawn  towards  the  \ 
centre,  and  the  degree  and  force  with  which 
this  happens  are  perhaps  greater  in  the  sores 
produced  by  burns  than  in  those  resulting  from 
any  other  cause.  Hence  the  healing  of  ulcer¬ 
ated  burns  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  hideous 
disfigurement  and  contraction  of  parts,  and  even 
by  a  complete  and  permanent  interruption  of 
their  functions.  Thus,  when  the  forehead  or 
eyebrow  is  burnt,  the  eyelids  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  everted,  ectropium  may  take  place,  and 
the  eyeball,  being  deprived  ofits  natural  screen, 
may  have  its  functions  considerably  impaired, 
or  even  destroyed,  by  repeated  attacks  of  chronic 
inflammation,  terminating  in  opacity  of  the  cor¬ 
nea.  In  burns  of  the  neck,  if  the  patient  live, 
the  contraction  of  the  granulations  frequently  ' 
brings  on  a  wry  neck,  and,  in  worse  cases,  the  j 
chin  is  absolutely  pulled  down  to  the  sternum,  ! 
and  fixed  in  this  position.” 

There  has  been  great  want  of  unanimity 
among  surgeons,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  i 
of  burns,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
preposterous  views,  and  much  empirical  prac¬ 
tice.  The  true  cause  of  the  inconstancy  of  t 
practitioners  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  their  ■ 
art  in  this  instance  appears  to  be,  that  slight  j 
burns  have  a  strong  disposition  to  get  well  of, 
themselves,  and  generally  do  so  under  any  treat-  j 
ment  that  is  not  extravagantly  bad,  while  severe 
burns  are  a  most  intractable  class  of  injuries,  I 
and  too  frequently  prove  fatal  in  spite  of  the  j 
best  treatment ;  hence  surgeons,  disheartened  at 
the  want  of  success  attending  the  application  of  j 
common  scientific  principles,  have  had  recourse  i 
to  plans  of  treatment,  which,  though  they  may  j 
be  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  facility  of  cure  j 
in  the  slighter  cases,  amount  in  reality  to  pre¬ 
scribing  for  an  abstraction  instead  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  case  before  us  —  a  proceeding  which  has 
never  led,  and  never  can  lead,  to  general  success 
in  any  department  of  the  healing  art.  The 
principal  of  these  plans  are  the  following. 

Mr.  Cleghorn's  Plan.  Mr.  Cleghorn  was  a 
brewer  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  induced  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  burns 
from  the  frequency  of  these  accidents  among  his 
own  men.  1 1  is  method  consisted  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  application  of  vinegar,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  hours,  until  the  pain  abated, 
and  was  repeated  if  the  pain  returned.  In  cold 
weather  the  vinegar  was  always  warmed,  that 
it  might  not  occasion  any  chilliness.  When  there 
bad  been  destruction  of  parts,  the  vinegar  was 
succeeded  by  a  poultice,  which  was  applied  for 
six,  or  at  most  eight  hours,  when  it  was  taken 
off,  and  the  injured  surface  entirely  covered 
with  finely  powdered  chalk,  so  as  to  absorb  all 
moisture;  the  poultice  was  then  reapplied. 
The  chalk  and  the  poultice  were  applied  every 
night  and  morning  till  the  cure  was  complete. 
If  the  poultices  produced  too  much  relaxation 
of  the  parts,  a  plaster  or  ointment  containing 
acetate  of  lead  was  applied,  but  the  chalk  was 
still  sprinkled  on  the  sores.  A  moderately 
generous  diet  was  allowed,  and  no  medicine 
given.  If  the  bowels  were  confined  they  were  j 
opened  by  laxative  articles  of  food,  as  prunes,  I 
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&c.;  but  purgatives  were  never  allowed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disturbance  they  gave  the  patient, 
and  the  debility  induced  by  them. 

Sir  James  Earl's  Plan.  This  consisted  in  the 
appliation  of  cold  water  or  ice  as  long  as  the 
parts  remain  hot  and  painful.  The  practice 
is  an  old  one,  and  recommended  by  Khazes  and 
Avicenna. 

Iiaron  I  .array's  Plan.  This  eminent  surgeon 
dresses  all  deep  burns  with  saffron  ointment, 
spread  on  fine  old  linen,  which  he  finds  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pain.  When  suppuration  takes  place, 
ointment  of  styrax  is  applied  instead  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  to  promote  the  detachment  of  the  eschars, 
and  check  the  disposition  to  slough:  when 
these  ends  are  accomplished,  the  saffron  oint¬ 
ment  is  again  used,  and  for  this  dry  lint,  and 
strips  of  linen  spread  with  simple  cerate  are 
gradually  substituted.  If  the  granulations  rise 
too  high  they  are  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  or  sulphate  of  copper.  A  light 
nutritious  diet  is  allowed,  with  emollient  be¬ 
verages  taken  warm,  as  almond  emulsion  with 
nitre,  hydromel,  rice  ptisan,  &c.  M.  Larrey 
is  entirely  opposed  to  cold  and  repellent  ap¬ 
plications. 

Dr.  Kentish's  Plan.  This  is  founded  on  a 
strange  theory.  Ur.  Kentish  holds  that  any 
part  of  the  system  having  its  action  increased  to 
a  very  high  degree,  must  continue  to  be  excited, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  either  by  the  stimulus 
which  caused  the  increased  action,  or  by  some 
other  having  the  nearest  similarity  to  it,  until 
by  degrees  the  extraordinary  action  subsides 
into  the  healthy  action  of  the  part.  From  this 
view  arise  two  indications  ;  the  action  of  the 
part  is  to  be  gradually  diminished,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  system  increased  to  meet  it,  as  it 
were,  half  way,  thereby  restoring  what  Dr.  Ken¬ 
tish  calls  the  unity  of  action.  To  fulfil  these 
indications,  the  strongest  alkohol,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  iS:c.  are  applied  to  the  burn  as  hot  as  the 
sound  parts  can  bear,  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  less  stimulating  applications,  until  the  parts 
act  by  natural  stimuli  ;  while  the  actions  of  the 
whole  system  are  increased  by  the  internal  use  of 
ether,  ardent  spirits,  wine,  opium,  &c.  1 1  is  un¬ 

necessary  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this 
plan ;  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  and  that 
part  of  the  treatment  which  relates  to  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  internal  stimuli  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  pernicious  in  a  majority  of  instances. 

A  practice  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
this  country  from  America,  of  dressing  superfi¬ 
cial  burns  with  raw  cotton,  carded  or  thinly 
spread  out,  and  applied  directly  to  the  injured 
surface.  This  treatment  has  been  extended  by 
l)r.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  to  burns  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  slightest  to  the  most  severe  ;  this  gen¬ 
tleman  insists  on  not  removing  the  cotton,  unless 
wc  are  compelled  by  circumstances,  until  the 
new  cuticle  is  formed,  and  the  parts  can  bear 
exposure;  but  if  this  advice  were  followed,  as 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  has  justly  remarked,  the  dis¬ 
charge  would  in  many  instances  form  with  the 
cotton  a  mere  mass  of  putridity. 

Another  method  which  has  come  into  vogue 
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is  to  sprinkle  the  injured  surface  with  wheat 
flour,  whereby  the  discharge  is  absorbed,  and  a 
kind  of  artificial  scab  formed,  which  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  the  parts  beneath  are  entirely 
healed,  and  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a 
poultice. 

Setting  aside  all  these  exclusive  plans,  the 
most  rational  and  successful  treatment  of  burns 
seems  to  be  that  founded  on  the  actual  condition 
of  the  parts  in  the  three  degrees  of  injury  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
When  the  burn  or  scald  is  quite  superficial,  and 
the  integuments  merely  inflamed,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold 
water  or  cooling  lotions.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  the 
skin  cold,  or  when  the  burn,. though  superficial, 
is  extensive,  or  situated  on  the  trunk,  cold  appli¬ 
cations  are  improper,  and  we  may  use  the  lini¬ 
ment  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
lime  water,  and  linseed  oil,  resorting  afterwards 
to  cooling  applications  and  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment,  when  re-action  is  sufficiently  established. 
When  the  cuticle  has  been  detached,  and  sup¬ 
puration  thus  rendered  necessary,  there  is  no 
better  general  application  than  the  Unimentum 
aquce  calcis,  or  Carron  oil,  though,  when  the  part 
is  very  hot  and  painful,  a  poultice  will  frequently 
be  found  to  give  more  effectual  relief.  In  burns 
attended  with  destruction  of  parts,  the  treatment 
is  the  same  with  that  of  sphacelus  ;  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sloughs  is  to  be  promoted  by  emollient 
poultices  ;  and  as  the  injured  part  is  liable  during 
this  process  to  assume  every  variety  of  action, 
stimulating  or  soothing  remedies  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  according  to  circumstances  :  when  the 
sores  are  languid  and  the  sloughs  detached 
slowly,  a  certain  proportion  of  turpentine  mixed 
with  the  dressings  will  be  found  useful  ;  and 
when  the  ulcers  are  irritable,  anodyne  foment¬ 
ations,  or  the  hemlock  or  carrot  poultice,  are 
necessary  to  restore  a  healthy  action.  With 
respect  to  turpentine,  which  has  been  very  indis¬ 
criminately  applied  to  all  kinds  of  burns,  it. 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  slight  and  superficial 
injuries  of  this  sort  it  may  occasion  some  unne¬ 
cessary  pain  and  excitement,  but  can  seldom  do 
any  serious  mischief,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  counterwork  the  restorative  energies  of 
nature  when  they  are  but  little  impaired;  and 
that  in  those  cases  where  the  texture  of  the  parts 
■  is  destroyed,  the  application  of  the  turpentine 
at  an  early  period  will  do  neither  good  nor  harm, 
since  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  raw 
surface. 

Slight  burns  require  little  constitutional  treat¬ 
ment  ;  laxatives  and  attention  to  diet  are  gene¬ 
rally  all  that  is  required.  With  respect  to  those 
of  a  more  serious  description,  the  following 
summary  of  practice  is  given  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper  :  — 

“  With  regard  to  the  internal  treatment,  when 
a  scald  or  burn  is  of  a  severe  description,  thejirst 
stage  of  danger,  the  danger  from  the  shock  on 
:  the  system,  the  period  of  irritation,  as  Dupuy- 
tren  terms  it,  immediately  presents  itself',  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  violent  agitation  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  still  more  frequently  by 


shiverings,  paleness,  stupor,  coldness,  weak 
pulse,  and  collapse.  Now  opium,  brandy, 
ammonia,  or  ether  may  be  given.  Cold  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  avoided,  bottles  of  hot  water  may 
be  put  to  the  feet  and  epigastrium,  and  the 
patient  kept  covered.  The  warm  bath  for  chil¬ 
dren  is  in  this  stage  particularly  recommended 
by  Dupuytren.  When  the  collapse  goes  off', 
and  fever  and  inflammation  come  on,  we  are 
to  adopt  antiphlogistic  treatment,  bleed  young 
robust  subjects,  and  administer  opium. 

“  The  second  period  of  great  suffering  and 
danger  iswhen  the  eschars  and  sloughs  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  loosen  :  the  stage  of  elimination,  as  it  is 
named  by  French  surgeons.  The  constitutional 
disturbance  now  runs  high,  and,  when  the  pati¬ 
ent  is  strong  and  young,  bleeding  is  often  neces¬ 
sary,  together  with  leeches  and  opium. 

“  The  third  stage  of  danger  is  that  of  suppura¬ 
tion,  when  the  profuse  discharge  may  be  such 
as  the  patient  cannot  safely  bear  ;  purgatives 
and  astringent  lotions  are  now  proper  to  check 
it,  followed  by  bark,  dil.  sulph.  acid,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  and  opium.  For  the  diarrhoea 
to  which  burnt  patients  are  subject  in  the  sup¬ 
purative  stage,  Dupuytren  prefers  giving  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  and  one  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

“  The  fourth  stage  of  danger  is,  when  hectic 
symptoms  have  been  induced  by  the  long  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  the  injury,  the  irritation, 
pain,  discharge,  &c.  Here  we  must  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  explained  in  the  article  on 
hectic  fever,  support  the  strength,  give  opium, 
&C.  The  occasional  complications  of  burns, 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  tetanus,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  to  internal  organs,  will  of 
course  demand  their  particular  remedies.” 

In  the  foregoing  article  we  have  given  a  mere 
sketch  of  the  subject,  a  full  exposition  of  which 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  work  like  this. 

Ambuya-Embo.  The  name  of  a  Brazilian 
species  of  aristolochia,  a  decoction  of  which  is 
used  by  the  natives  against  obstructions,  &c. 

Ameli.  A  Malabar  shrub  of  an  unknown 
genus.  The  decoction  of  its  leaves  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  colic,  and  its  root  boiled  in  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  tumours  as  a  discutient. 

Ame'ela.  The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHCE'A.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  pyv,  a  month,  and  pear,  to  flow.)  An  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  menses  in  women  from  other 
causes  than  pregnancy  or  advanced  age.  The 
menses  should  be  regular  as  to  quantity  and 
quality;  and  in  ordinary  constitutions  it  is 
essential  to  health  that  they  should  observe  the 
monthly  period.  When  they  are  obstructed, 
nature  sometimes  makes  efforts  to  obtain  for 
them  some  other  outlet;  hut  such  vicarious 
discharges  ill  supply  the  place  of  the  natural 
function,  and  the  general  health  always  suffers 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hoc  Menstruation. 
When  these  efforts  are  not  made,  or  when  they 
are  ineffectual,  the  consequence  may  he  chlo¬ 
rosis,  pulmonary  diseases,  spasmodic  affections, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  dec.  according  to  the  general 
habit  and  disposition  of  the  patient. 

Amenorrhcea  involves  two  distinct  cases. 

1.  Emansio  mensium. ;  Retention  of  the 
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menses  ;  when  the  menses  do  not  appear  at  the 
period  of  life  at  which  they  may  be  naturally 
expected.  See  Chlorosis. 

2.  Sujipressio  mensium ;  Suppression  of  the 
menses;  when  the  menses,  after  appearing  and 
continuing  as  usual  for  a  while,  cease  from  some 
cause  not  connected  with  pregnancy  or  advanced 
age. 

Suppression  of  the  menses  sometimes  occurs 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold, 
strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  other  causes 
capable  of  producing  a  strong  impression  on  the 
system,  and  coining  into  operation  during  the 
menstrual  period,  or  immediately  before  it.  In 
such  cases,  if  the  patient  be  healthy,  the  natural 
state  of  things  is  often  easily  restored  :  if  con¬ 
striction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  be  the  cause,  a 
pediluvium  and  a  diaphoretic  before  going  to 
bed,  may  bring  back  the  menses  in  a  few  hours; 
if  the  suppression  be  attended  with  febrile 
excitement,  a  moderate  venesection  and  a  saline 
purgative  will  prove  beneficial :  occasionally, 
however,  these  means  fail,  and  the  amenorrhoea 
becomes  chronic  ;  or  some  acute  disease  may 
ensue,  on  recovery  from  which  the  constitution 
is  restored  to  its  former  state  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  other  cases  suppression 
of  the  menses  is  symptomatic  of  various  diseases 
—  generally  those  which  induce  great  debility, — 
as  pthisis,  organic  affections  of  the  viscera,  an 
extreme  degree  of  dyspepsia,  &  c. ,  or  those  which 
involve  great  derangement  of  the  nervous  func¬ 
tions,  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy  :  in  such  cases 
the  amenorrhrea  can  only  be  cured  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  original  affection,  and  is  not  the 
most  important  object  of  attention.  Debility 
of  the  uterine  system,  arising  from  natural 
defect  or  from  accidental  circumstances,  may 
also  be  a  cause  of  suppression  of  the  menses  ;  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  case  of  unmarried  females 
the  non-performance  of  those  functions  which 
nature  has  assigned  to  the  reproductive  system, 
frequently  occasions  local  atony  and  constitu¬ 
tional  disease.  The  treatment  of  chronic  sup¬ 
pression  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  retention 
of  the  menses.  See  Chlorosis. 

Amknta'cejE  plants.  Amentaceous  plants. 
A  division  of  plants  in  the  natural  arrangements 
of  botanists.  See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

AMENTA'CEUS.  Amentaceous:  having  an 
amentum  or  catkin  ;  as  the  willow,  birch,  beech, 
poplar,  & c. 

AME'NTIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
mens,  the  mind.)  Imbecility  of  mind  in  which 
the  relations  of  things  are  either  not  perceived, 
or  not  recollected.  When  it  originates  at  birth, 
it  is  called  amentia  congenita,  natural  idiotism  ; 
when  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  amentia  senilis, 
dotage,  or  second  childishness  ;  and  when 
from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia  acqui- 
sila. 

AMENTUM,  (mn,  i.  n.)  I.  A  catkin  ; 
called  also  .Talus,  Nucamentum,  Cat  ulus.  A 
species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a  simple 
peduncle  covered  with  numerous  chaffy  scales, 
under  which  are  the  flowers  or  parts  of  fructifi  ¬ 
cation.  Catkins  are  divided  into, 

Cylindrical :  as  in  Corylus  avellana,  Bela  alba, 

Alnus. 
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Globose  :  as  in  Vagus  sylvaiica,  Plat  anus  oricn- 
talis,  Urtica  pilulifera. 

Ovate  :  as  in  the  female  Finns  sylvestris. 

Filiform  :  as  in  Fagus  pumila,  and  Castanea 
pumila. 

Attenuate,  slender  towards  the  end  :  as  in 
Fagus  castanea. 

Thick  :  as  in  Juglans  regia. 

Imbricate,  scaly  :  as  in  Juniperus  communis, 
and  Salixfusca. 

Paleaceous,  chaffy  :  as  in  Finns  sylvestris. 

Naked:  the  scales  being  so  small  that  the 
parts  of  fructification  appear  naked,  as  in  Excoc- 
caria. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Alumen  scissitm.  —  Ita- 
land. 

American  balsam.  See  Afyroxylon  perui- 
ferum. 

AMETHY'STUS.  (ApcOvaros,  from  a, 
priv.  and  peSvtc,  to  be  drunk.)  I.  Amethysta 
medicamenta.  Medicines  used  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
move  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine. 

2.  The  amethyst.  A  well-known  gem  of  a 
rich  purple  or  violet  colour  ;  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  prevent  drunkenness. 

Ami'culum.  The  amnion  has  been  so  called. 

A'MIDINE.  A  substance  produced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Saussure,  when  the  paste  of  starch 
is  kept  for  a  long  time  with  or  without  exposure 
to  the  air.  Caventou  says  that  the  amidine  is 
formed  at  once  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water 
on  the  starch. 

A'midum.  See  Amylum. 

Aminje'um  vinum.  A  wine  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  the  produce  of  Aminea, 
a  district  of  Campania.  Galen  also  mentions 
an  Aminceum  neapolitanum  and  an  Aminceum 
siculum.  There  seems  likewise  to  have  been  a 
factitious  wine  of  the  same  name. 

A'.uma.  See  Hamma. 

A'MMI.  (Appt.  Ammi,  mi.  n.  ;  from 
appos,  sand,  from  its  likeness  to  little  gravel- 
stones  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  apt s, 
matula,  on  account  of  its  possessing  diuretic 
properties.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnatan  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
bishop’s  weed,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts.  See 
Sison  ammi,  and  Ammi  majus. 

Ammi  majus.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
Ammi  vulgare  of  the  shops.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Ammi — folds  inferioribus  pinnatis,  lan- 
ceolatis  serratis;  superioribus  multi/idis,  linearibus , 
of  Linnaeus  —  are  less  powerful  than  those  of 
the  Sison  ammi,  but  used  to  be  exhibited  for 
the  same  purposes. 

Ammi  veiium.  See  Sison  ammi. 

Ammi  vui.care.  See  Ammi  majus. 

A'mmion.  Apptou.  Minium,  lied  lead. 

Ammocho'sia.  (  From  appo s,  sand,  and  xfa>, 
to  pour. )  A  remedy  for  drying  the  body  by 
immersing  it  in  sand  heated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  chieHy  in 
dropsy.  —  Aetius —  Oribasius. 

AMMO'NIA.  (n,  ce.  f.  ;  so  called  because 
it  is  obtained  from  sal  ammoniac.) 

Ammoniacal  Gas.  Volatile  .l/kali.  Alkaline 
Air.  Ammonia  in  a  liquid  form  was  known 
to  chemists  from  an  early  period  under  the  name 
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of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  but  its  existence  as  a  gas 
■was  first  made  known  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
.described  it  as  alkaline  air. 

The  elements  of  ammonia  exist  abundantly 
in  animal  substances,  and  when  these  are  de¬ 
composed  either  by  putrefaction  or  the  agency 
of  heat,  ammonia  is  formed  and  evolved  in  large 
quantity  ;  thus  bones  yield  it  copiously  by  dis¬ 
tillation.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity  from  coal  soot,  but  it  is  now 
usually  procured  by  the  decomposition  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac. 

The  following  account  of  the  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  ammonia  is  taken  from  Dr.  Turner’s 
I  Elements  of  Chemistry  :  — 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  colourless  ;  it  has  a  strong 
pungent  odour,  and  acts  powerfully  on  the  eye 
and  nose.  It  is  quite  irrespirable  in  its  pure 
dorm,  but  when  diluted  with  air,  it  may  be  taken 
into  the  lungs  with  safety.  Burning  bodies  are 
■extinguished  by  it,  nor  is  the  gas  inflamed  by 
their  approach.  Ammonia,  however,  is  inflam¬ 
mable  in  a  low  degree  ;  for  when  a  lighted 
candle  is  immersed  in  it,  the  flame  is  somewhat 
.enlarged,  and  tinged  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  at 
rtlie  moment  of  being  extinguished  ;  and  a  small 
ijet  of  the  gas  will  burn  in  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen.  A  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and 
.oxygen  gases  detonates  by  the  electric  spark  ; 
•water  being  formed,  and  nitrogen  set  free.  A 
little  nitric  acid  is  generated  at  the  same  time, 
except  when  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  em¬ 
ployed  than  is  sufficient  for  combining  with  all 
the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  50° 
F.  and  under  a  pressure  equal  to  6  -5  atmo- 
•  spheres,  becomes  a  transparent  colourless  liquid. 
It  is  also  liquefied,  according  to  Guyton  Mor- 
veau,  under  the  common  pressure,  by  a  cold  of 
'70  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  which  he  obtained 
was  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water. 

Ammonia  has  all  the  properties  of  an  alkali 
in  a  very  marked  manner.  Thus  it  has  an 
acrid  taste,  and  gives  a  brown  stain  to  turmeric 
paper  ;  though  the  yellow  colour  soon  reappears 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  volatility  of 
ithe  alkali.  It  combines  also  with  acids,  and 
neutralises  their  properties  completely.  All 
its  salts  suffer  decomposition  by  being  heated 
with  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  such 
■as  potash  or  lime,  the  union  of  which  with  the 
•acid  of  the  salt  causes  the  separation  of  its  am¬ 
monia.  None  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  can  sus¬ 
tain  a  red  heat  without  being  dissipated  in 
•vapour  or  decomposed,  a  character  which  mani¬ 
festly  arises  from  the  volatile  nature  of  the  alkali, 
if  combined  with  a  volatile  acid,  such  as  the 
muriatic,  the  compound  itself  sublimes,  un¬ 
changed  by  heat  ;  but  when  united  with  an 
•acid  which  is  fixed  at  a  low  red  heat,  such  as 
•the  phosphoric,  the  ammonia  alone  is  ex¬ 
pelled. 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  do  not  unite 
directly,  and  therefore  chemists  have  no  syn¬ 
thetic  proof  of  the  constitution  of  ammonia, 
its  composition,  however,  has  been  determined 
•analytically  with  great  exactness.  When  a 
(succession  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through 
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ammoniacal  gas,  it  is  resolved  into  its  elements  ; 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  conducting 
ammonia  through  porcelain  tubes  heated  to 
redness.  The  late  A.  Berthollet  analysed  am¬ 
monia  in  both  ways,  and  ascertained  that  200 
measures  of  that  gas,  on  being  decomposed, 
occupy  the  space  of  400  measures,  300  of  which 
arc  hydrogen,  and  100  nitrogen.  Dr.  Henry 
has  made  an  analysis  of  ammonia  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  his  experiment  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  proportions  above  given  are  rigid¬ 
ly  exact. 

Grains. 

Now  since  150  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen 

weigh  -----  3-230 

and  50  of  nitrogen  -  -  15-075 

100  cubic  inches  of  ammonia 

must  weigh  -  18-305 

and  it  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Hydrogen  3-230  3  or  3  equialents, 

Nitrogen  15-075  14  or  1  equivalent. 

Its  equivalent,  therefore,  is  1 7. 

The  specific  gravity  of  ammonia,  according 
to  this  calculation,  is  0-5902,  a  number  which 
agrees  closely  with  those  ascertained  directly  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Thomson.  When  am¬ 
monia  and  mercury  are  subjected  together  to 
the  action  of  galvanism,  a  singular  substance 
results, which  is  called  the  ammoniacal  amalgam ; 
an  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  article  ni¬ 
trogen. 

Ammoniacal  gas  has  a  powerful  affinity  for 
water,  and  for  this  reason  must  always  be  col¬ 
lected  over  mercury.  Owing  to  this  attraction, 
a  piece  of  ice,  when  introduced  into  a  jar  full  of 
ammonia,  is  instantly  liquefied,  and  the  gas  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  in  his  Elements,  stated  that  water  at  50° 
F.,  and  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29-8 
inches,  absorbs  670  times  its  volume  of  ammo¬ 
nia  ;  and  that  the  solution  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-875.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  water 
at  the  common  temperature  and  pressure  takes 
up  780  times  its  bulk.  By  strong  compression, 
water  absorbs  the  gas  in  still  greater  quantity. 
Caloric  is  evolved  during  its  absorption  ;  and 
a  considerable  expansion,  independently  of  the 
increased  temperature,  occurs  at  the  same 
time. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  com¬ 
monly  though  incorrectly  termed  lujuid  ammonia, 
is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of  the  gas,  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed,  into  distilled 
water,  which  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice  or 
moist  cloths.  The  gas  may  be  prepared  from 
any  salt  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  any  pure 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth  ;  but  muriate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  lime,  from  economical  considerations, 
are  always  employed.  The  best  proportions 
are  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  well- 
burned  quicklime,  considerable  excess  of  lime 
being  used,  in  order  to  decompose  the  muriate 
more  expeditiously  and  completely.  The  lime 
is  slaked  by  the  addition  oi  water ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  fallen  into  powder,  it  should  be  placed 
in  an  earthen  pan  and  be  covered  till  it  is  quite 
cold,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air.  It  is  then  mixed  in  a  mortar 
with  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  previously  reduced 
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to  a  fine  powder;  and  the  mixture  is  put  into  a 
retort  or  other  convenient  glass  vessel.  Heat  is 
then  applied,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
increased  as  long  as  a  free  evolution  of  gas  con  ¬ 
tinues.  The  ammonia  should  he  conducted  by 
means  of  the  safety  tube  of  Welter  into  a  quantity 
ol  distilled  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
salt  employed.  The  residue  consists  of  muriate 
ot  lime,  or  strictly  chloride  of  calcium,  and  lime. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  procuring  am- 
moniacal  gas  on  a  small  scale  for  chemical  ex¬ 
periments  is  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  this 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  vessel ; 
the  gas  is  soon  evolved  in  a  very  pure  state. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  as 
thus  prepared,  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  0*936.  It  possesses  the  peculiar 
pungent  odour,  taste,  alkalinity,  and  other  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  gas  itself.  On  account  of  its  great 
volatility  it  should  be  preserved  in  well-stopped 
bottles,  a  measure  which  is  also  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  At  a 
temperature  of  1 30  F.  it  enters  into  ebullition, 
owing  to  the  rapid  escape  of  pure  ammonia  ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  gas  cannot  be  expelled  by 
this  means,  as  at  last  the  solution  itself  evapo¬ 
rates.  It  freezes  at  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  mercury. 

The  following  table,  from  Sir  II.  Davy’s 
Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  shows  the 
quantity  of  real  ammonia  contained  in  100  parts 
of  solutions  of  different  densities,  at  59°  F.  and 
\\  hen  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches.  The 
specific  gravity  of  water  is  supposed  to  be 
10,000: — 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  real  Ammonia  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  different  densit  ies. 


100  parts  of 
sp.  gravity. 

Or  real 
Ammonia. 

100  parts  oft 
sp.  gravity,  j 

Of  real 
Ammonia. 

8750 

32*5 

9435 

14*53 

8875 

29 '25 

9176 

13*46 

9000 

*  — 

26*00 

9513  •  = 

12*40 

9054 

25*87 

9545  c 

11*56  ’ 

9166 

U 

22*07 

9573  o 

10*82 

9255 

19*54 

9597 

10*17 

9326 

17*52 

9619 

9*60 

9385 

1 5 '88 

9692 

9*50 

The  presence  of  free  ammoniacal  gas  may 
always  be  detected  by  its  odour,  by  its  tempo¬ 
rary  "action  on  yellow  turmeric  paper,  and  by 
its  forming  dense  white  fumes,  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia,  when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with 
muriatic  acid  is  brought  near  it. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  now  used  in 
medicine  are, 

1.  Solution  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonite  li¬ 
quor. 

2.  Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 
See  Ammonite  subccirbonatis  liquor. 

3.  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
vim  subr.arbonas. 

•I.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Am¬ 
monite  acetatis  liquor. 

,5.  Muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonite  mu. 
rius. 

(>.  Ammoniated  iron.  See  Ferrum  ammo- 
niatum. 


7.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  ammonia  enters. 

Ammonia  acetata.  See  Ammonite  acetatis 
|  liquor. 

Ammonia  muriata.  See  Ammonite  murias. 

Ammonia  przefa rata.  See  Ammonite  sub- 
carbonas. 

A mmoniaco-magnesian  phosphate.  See  Cal¬ 
culus. 

AM  MONT  A  CUM.  (Apyuvi  aitov.  Am- 

moniacum,  i.  n.  ;  so  called  because  it  grew  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  deserts  of 
Lybia,  or  from  a/xyos.  sand,  because  it  grows  in 
sandy  wastes.  The  derivation,  however,  is  the 
j  same  either  way  ;  because  the  god  Aypaiv  was 
so  named  from  the  situation  of  his  temple  among 
the  sands. )  See  Heracleum  gummiferum. 

Ammoniacum  sal.  (Same  etymon.)  So 
called  because  it  was  brought  by  the  way  of 
Egypt  from  the  confines  of  the  Lybian  desert. 

|  Sal  Ammoniac.  See  Ammonite  murias. 

J  Ammoni.e  acetatis  liquor.  Solution  of 
]  acetate  of  ammonia  ;  formerly  called  Aqua 
t  ammonite  acclalte.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  two  ounces  ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  four 
{  pints.  Add  the  acid  to  the  salt,  until  bubbles 
,  of  gas  shall  no  longer  arise,  and  mix.  The 
j  effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  the  acetic  acid  expels, 

'  and  neutralises  the  ammonia.  Four  pints  of 
,  distilled  vinegar,  of  the  usual  strength  (specific 
j  gravity  1*009;,  require  about  seven  drachms  of 
|  the  recently  prepared  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
J  of  the  pharmacopoeia  for  their  saturation  ;  but 
j  the  strength  of  the  distilled  vinegar,  and  the 
j  composition  of  the  subcarbonate,  are  both  liable 
to  vary  ;  so  that  the  best  method  of  proceeding 
consists  in  adding  the  subcarbonate  to  the  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar,  till  the  tests  of  turmeric  and  lit¬ 
mus  show  that  it  is  neutralised.  The  solution 
thus  prepared  is  generally  of  a  brownish  tint, 
but  it  may  be  rendered  colourless  and  pellucid 
by  filtering  it  through  a  little  well-burned  and 
recently  powdered  charcoal.  Acetate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol, 
i  and  very  difficult  to  crystallise.  M.  De  Lassone 
;  obtained  it  crystallised  by  sublimation  in  slen- 
j  der,  flattened,  sharp-pointed  crystals  an  inch  in 
{  length,  and  of  a  pearly  white  colour.  They  are 
very  deliquescent,  and  have  a  cool  sweetish 
taste.  Berzelius  says  that  if  a  saturated  solution 
be  made  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  a  closed  bottle, 

J  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  will  deposit 
1  crystals. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in  the 
j  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  iff  Mindcrcrus. 

\  When  assisted  by  a  warm  regimen,  it  proves  an 
excellent  and  powerful  sudorific  ;  and,  as  it 
operates  without  quickening  the  circulation,  or 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admissible 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  in  which 
the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  is  attended  with 
danger.  It  may  be  given  singly,  or  combined 
with  opium,  camphor,  antimonials,  nitre,  &c.  Its 
j  action  may  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
I  walking  about  in  the  cool  air,  especially  if  it  be 
■  combined  with  diuretics.  The  common  dose  is 
|  half  an  ounce;  in  which  quantity,  however,  it 
may  induce  nausea  if  the  stomach  be  irritable. 
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t  is  used  externally  in  stimulating  and  diseu- 
ient  lotions. 

Ammonite  bicarbonas.  See  Ammonite  sub- 
arbonas. 

Ammomje  oarbonas.  Sec  Ammonia;  sub- 
■arbonas. 

Ammoni.e  liquor.  Liquor  of  ammonia  ; 
lie  alkali  volatile  causticum  and  ar/ua  ammonite 
■jurcc  o!'  former  Pharmacopoeias.  Take  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces  ;  lime  newly  pre¬ 
pared,  six  ounces  ;  water,  four  pints.  Pour  on 
he  lime  a  pint  of  the  water  ;  then  cover  the 
vessel,  and  set  them  by  for  an  hour  ;  then  add 
he  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  remaining  wa- 
er  previously  made  boiling  hot,  and  cover  the 
vessel  again  ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it  has 
tooled  ;  then  distil  from  it  twelve  fluid  ounces 
of  the  solution  of  ammonia  into  a  receiver  cooled 
.o  the  temperature  of  50°.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  solution  should  be  to  that  of  distilled  wa¬ 
ter,  as  U‘960  to  1000. 

Lime  is  capable  of  decomposing  muriate  of 
ammonia  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  of 
boiling  water  ;  so  that  when  the  materials  are 
mixed,  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  of  muriate  of 
lime  is  obtained.  This  being  submitted  to  dis¬ 
tillation,  the  ammonia  passes  over  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  water,  leaving  behind  the  muriate 
tof  lime  dissolved  in  the  rest.  The  proportion  of 
water  directed  seems,  however,  unnecessarily 
great,  which  obliges  the  operator  to  employ  larger 
vessels  than  would  otherwise  suffice.  But  the 
process  now  directed  is  certainly  much  easier, 
more  economical,  and  more  uniform  in  its  results, 
than  that  of  former  Pharmacopoeias. 

This  preparation  is  colourless  and  transparent, 
with  a  strong  peculiar  smell  ;  it  parts  with  the 
.ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  if  heated  to  130 
degrees,  and  requires  to  be  kept  from  the  con¬ 
tact  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  is  stimulant  and 
antacid,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20 
drops  in  hysteria,  syncope,  cardialgia,  &c.  Ex¬ 
ternally  applied  it  is  rubefacient  ;  a  liniment 
composed  of  one  part  of  the  solution  and  two  of 
olive  oil,  is  in  common  use  as  a  liniment  in  ey- 
natiche  tonsillaris,  being  rubbed  on  the  skin,  and 
applied  round  the  throat  spread  on  a  piece  of 
flannel  ;  when  applied  to  the  skin  undiluted,  it 
raises  a  blister,  sometimes  instantaneously,  and 
is  therefore  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  strong  counter-irritation  in  a  short  time. 
Taken  internally  in  an  over  dose  it  is  rapidly 
'fatal  ;  the  best  antidote  is  vinegar. 

AMMONIA!  MU  II I  AS.  Ammonia  mu- 
~riuta.  Sal  ammoniacus,  or  ammoniacum.  Sal 
ammoniac.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia.  This  salt  is 
found  native  in  volcanic  regions,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  efflorescent,  crystalline,  and  other  forms; 
as  at  the  Solfaterra,  Vesuvius,  iEtna,  Hecla,  the 
Lipari  Islands,  &c.  It  occurs  in  the  vicinity 
of  burning  beds  of  coal,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  The  native  sal  ammoniac,  however, 
is  not  used  for  economical  purposes,  as  the  salt 
can  be  procured  in  greater  abundance  by  cheap 
and  easy  artificial  processes. 

In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quantities.  In 
:  that  country  the  dung  of  the  camel  and  other 
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animals  is  in  common  use  as  fuel.  The  soot  is 
put  into  large  round  bottles,  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  neck  two  inches 
long.  The  bottles  are  filled  up  with  this  matter 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle 
holds  about  forty  pounds  of  soot,  and  affords 
nearly  six  pounds  of  salt.  The  vessels  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  furnace,  with  the  upper  part  of  each 
standing  out,  so  as  to  be  kept  comparatively  cool 
by  the  air.  A  fire  of  camel’s  dung  is  then  kindled, 
and  continued  for  three  days  and  nights.  On 
the  second  and  third  day  the  salt  is  sublimed  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  bottles,  which  are  then 
broken,  and  the  muriate  taken  out  in  cakes. 

All  Europe  used  formerly  to  be  supplied 
with  sal  ammoniac  from  Egypt,  but  the  salt  is 
now  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  in 
France,  England,  and  other  countries,  and  the 
importation  of  it  from  Egypt  has  ceased.  The 
following  account  of  the  processes  in  general 
use  is  taken  from  Dr.  Ure’s  Chemical  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  — 

“  The  ordinary  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  am¬ 
moniac  in  Europe,  is  by  combining  with  muri¬ 
atic  acid  the  ammonia  resulting  from  the  igneous 
decomposition  of  animal  matters  in  close  vessels. 
Cylinders  of  cast-iron  are  charged  with  bones, 
horns,  parings  of  hides,  and  other  animal  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  being  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  an 
immense  quantity  of  an  impure  liquid  carbonate 
of  ammonia  distils  over.  Mr.  Minish  contrived 
a  cheap  method  of  converting  this  liquid  into  sal 
ammoniac.  He  digested  it  with  pulverised 
gypsum,  or  simply  made  it  percolate  through  a 
stratum  of  bruised  gypsum  ;  whence  resulted  a 
liquid  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  an  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  liquid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  was  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  put 
into  large  glass  balloons,  and  decomposed  by  a 
subliming  heat.  Sal  ammoniac  was  found  above 
in  its  characteristic  cake,  while  sulphate  of  soda 
remained  below’. 

“  M.  Leblanc,  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  in¬ 
vented  another  ingenious  method.  lie  used 
tight  brick  kilns,  instead  of  iron  cylinders,  for 
holding  the  materials  to  be  decomposed.  Into 
one  he  put  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of 
vitriol  ;  into  another,  animal  matters.  Heat 
extricated  from  the  first  muriatic  acid  gas,  and 
from  the  second  ammonia  ;  which  bodies  being 
conducted  by  their  respective  flues  into  a  third 
chamber  lined  with  lead,  and  containing  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  water  on  its  bottom,  entered  into  com¬ 
bination,  and  precipitated  in  solid  sal  ammo¬ 
niac  on  the  roof  and  sides,  or  in  liquid  at  the 
bottom. 

“  In  the  20th  volume  of  the  Annales de  Chimie, 
a  plan  for  employing  bittern  or  muriate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  to  furnish  the  acid  ingredient  is  described. 
A  process  on  the  same  principle  was  some  time 
ago  commenced  at  Borrowstounness  in  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  Astley.  He  imbued  in  a  stove-room 
heated  by  brick  flues,  parings  of  skins,  horns, 
and  other  animal  matters,  with  the  muriate  ot 
magnesia,  or  mother  water  of  the  sea-salt  works. 
The  matters  thus  impregnated  and  dried  were 
subjected  in  a  close  kiln  to  a  red  heat,  w  hen  the 
sal  ammoniac  vapour  sublimed,  and  was  con¬ 
densed  either  in  a  solid  form  into  an  adioininsr 
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chamber  or  chimney,  or  else  into  a  stratum  of 
water  on  its  bottom.  Muriate  of  magnesia  ata 
red  heat  evolves  muriatic  acid  gas  ;  an  evolution 
probably  aided  in  the  present  case  by  the  affinity 
of  ammonia. 

“  From  coal  soot  likewise  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  may  be  obtained,  either  by  sublimation 
or  lixiviation  with  water.  These  ammoniacal 
products  can  afterwards  be  readily  converted  into 
the  muriate,  as  above  described.  M.  Leblanc- 
used  a  kettle  or  eolipile  for  projecting  steam  into 
the  leaden  chamber,  to  promote  the  combination. 
It  is  evident  that  the  exact  neutralisation  essen¬ 
tial  to  sal  ammoniac  might  not  be  hit  at  first  in 
these  operations  ;  but  it  could  be  afterwards 
effected  by  the  separate  addition  of  a  portion  of 
alkaline  or  acid  gas.  As  the  mother  waters  of 
the  Cheshire  salt  works  contain  only  3g  per  cent 
of  muriate  of  magnesia,  they  are  not  suitable, 
like  those  of  sea-salt  works,  for  the  above  manu¬ 
facture.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  sal  ammoniac  used  in 
London  is  brought  from  the  north  of  England, 
but  an  inferior  kind  is  also  imported  from  the 
East  Indies. 

Ammoniacal  muriate  has  a  pungent,  acrid, 
and  cool  taste.  Its  crystals  are  of  a  tetrahedral 
form,  and  a  number  of  them  are  sometimes 
united  together  in  an  acute  angular  direction,  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  plumose  appearance.  This  salt  is 
sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  found  in  cubic 
crystals  in  the  middle  of  the  concave  part  of  the 
sublimed  cakes.  Muriate  of  ammonia  has  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ductility,  which  causes  it  to  yield  under 
the  hammer,  or  even  the  fingers,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  reduce  to  powder.  Muriate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  totally  volatile,  but  a  strong  fire  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  sublime  it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration 
from  air;  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  change.  It  is  soluble  in  3*25 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water.  Its  solution  in  cold  water  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  great  reduction  of  temperature, 
lienee  it  is  mixed  with  ice  to  form  freezing  mix¬ 
tures.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1 -450.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Berzelius,  it  is  composed  of  equal  vo¬ 
lumes  of  ammoniacal  gas  and  muriatic  acid  gas. 
If  these  two  gases  be  presented  to  each  other  the 
muriate  is  immediately  formed,  and  falls  down 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Sal  ammoniac 
was  formerly  much  more  used  in  medicine  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  was  given  in  different  doses 
as  a  purgative,  emetic,  diuretic,  and  sudorific.  It 
is  now  hardly  ever  used  internally  ;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  to  act  as 
a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  according  as  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  determined  to  the  kidneys  or  the  skin. 
Externally  applied  it  is  an  excellent  discutient, 
and  is  frequently  used  by  surgeons  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  lotions  for  indolent  tumours,  chilblains, 
&c.  Dissolved  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre  in 
eight  parts  of  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  refri¬ 
gerant  application.  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  the  sal  ammoniac  ol  the  ancients  was  the 
same  substance  with  that  to  which  we  give  the 
name,  or  whether  it  was  not  rock  salt. 

Ammoni Ai  MTiiAS.  A  salt  called  also  Alkali 
volatile  nitrutum ,  Sul  ammoniacus  nitrosus ,  Am- 


'  monia  nitrata,  composed  of  the  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  virtues  of  which  are  internally  di¬ 
uretic  and  deobstruent,  and  externally  resolvent 
and  sialogogue. 

Ammonite spiritus  aromaticus.  See  Spiritus 
am  monice  aromaticus. 

Ammonite  spiritus  compositus.  See  Spiritus 
ammo  nice  aromaticus. 

Ammonia!  spiritus  fcetidus.  See  Spiritus 
ammo  nice faetidus. 

Ammonia:  srutiTus  succinatus.  See  Spiritus 
am  monice  succinatus. 

Ammonite  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  preparation  was  formerly  called 
ammonia  preeparata,  and  sal  volatilis,  or  sal  vo¬ 
latile.  It  is  made  thus  : — Take  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  a  pound  ;  of  prepared  chalk,  dried,  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Reduce  them  separately  to 
powder  ;  then  mix  them  together,  and  sublime 
in  a  heat  gradually  raised,  till  the  retort  becomes 
red. 

In  the  above  process,  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  com¬ 
pound  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  termed  a  hydrated  sesc/ui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  for  it  consists  of  1  pro¬ 
portional  of  ammonia,  1^  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
1  of  water:  or  if  we  double  these  numbers, 
to  avoid  the  fraction,  its  composition  will  stand 
thus ; — 

2  proportionals  of  ammonia  17  x  2  =  34 

3  - carbonic  acid  22  x  3  =  66 

2 - water  -  -  9x2  =  18 
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Such  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
R.  Phillips,  to  be  the  nature  of  the  compound 
called  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  In  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  salt  the  carbonic  acid  is  derived 
from  the  chalk,  and  the  ammonia  from  the  mu¬ 
riate,  the  water  being  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  lime,  and  the  hydrogen  of 
the  muriatic  acid  ;  the  residue  in  the  retort  being 
chloride  of  calcium. 

This  salt  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by 
wholesale  manufacturers,  and  ocurs  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  cheap  and  pure.  Large  quantities  are  also 
made  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal  in  gas  works:  this,  however,  is  rarely  pure. 
It  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  for 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  parts  with 
its  ammonia,  loses  its  pungency,  and  effloresces, 
ultimately  passing  into  a  hydrated  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia. 

When  very  pure,  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
has  a  crystalline  form,  but  the  crystals  are  sel¬ 
dom  very  regular,  and  are  so  small,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  figure.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-966.  The  taste  and  smell  of  this 
salt  are  the  same  with  those  of  pure  ammonia, 

I  but  much  weaker.  It  turns  the  colour  of  violets 
|  green,  and  that  of  turmeric  brown.  It  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  rather  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water;  and  in  its  own  weight  of  hot  water;  but 
is  volatilised  by  a  boiling  temperature.  Meat 
\  readily  sublimes,  but  does  not  decompose  it. 

It  used  to  be  prepared  by  the  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  of  animal  and  other  substances,  in  large 
iron  pots,  with  a  fire  increased  by  degrees  to  a 
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trong  red-heat,  the  aqueous  liauor  that  first 
omes  over  being  removed,  that  the  salt  might 
not  be  dissolved  in  it.  Thus  we  had  the  salt  of 
iartsliorn,  essential  salt  of  vipers,  salt  of  soot,  Sec, 
If  the  salt  were  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  was 
railed  spirit  of  the  substance  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  When  procured  in  this  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  much  contaminated  by  a  foetid  animal 
oil,  from  which  it  required  to  be  subsequently 
purified. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  that  its  component 
(parts  vary,  according  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
t.  The  1  ower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
ormed,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  acid  and 
water.  Thus,  if  formed  at  the  temperature  of 
300°,  it  contains  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  al- 
cali ;  if  at  60°,  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  stimulant,  anta- 
'id,  diaphoretic,  and  in  large  doses  emetic.  In 
tysteria,  and  some  other  nervous  affections, 
:t  acts  as  an  antispasmodic  in  virtue  of  its 
.timulating  power.  In  the  dose  of  from  five  to 
wenty  grains,  it  is  given  advantageously  to  neu- 
ralise  acidity  and  allay  nausea  in  dyspepsia  ; 
n  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  or  more  it  ge¬ 
nerally  excites  vomiting,  but  it  has  nothing  to  re- 
ommend  it  as  an  emetic,  and  is  seldom  used  with 
his  intention.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with 
guiac  to  increase  its  diaphoretic  effect.  The 
:ommon  smelling  salts  of  the  shops  which  are 
applied  to  the  nostrils  to  remove  faintness,  consist 
of  this  salt  with  the  addition  of  some  fragrant 
substance. 

Ajlmokl®  subcarbonatis  mquor.  Solution 
of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  Take  of  subcar¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces;  distilled  water, 
a  pint.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  the  water,  and  filter  the  solution  through 
paper.  This  solution  possesses  the  virtues  of 
Ahe  salt,  but  it  spoils  by  keeping,  and  seems  to 
oe  an  unnecessary  preparation.  The  dose  is 
from  jss  to  ~i.  See  Ammonite  subcarbonas. 

Ammoni.-e  sulfhuretum.  See  Sulphuretum 
•ammonite. 

Ammoni.e  tartras.  See  Tarlras  ammonite. 

Ammoniated  copper.  See  Cuprum  ammonia- 
urn. 

Ammoniated  iron.  See  Fcrrnm  ammonia tnm. 

Ammoniated  iron,  tincture  of.  See  Tinctura 
Terri  ammoniuti . 

Ammoniated  copper ,  liquor  of.  See  Capri  am- 

" noniati  liquor. 

Ammo'nion.  (From  appos,  sand.)  Aetius 
uses  this  term  to  denote  a  collyrium  of  great  vir- 
ue  in  many  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  which  was 
•aid  to  remove  sand  or  gravel  from  the  eyes. 

AMMO'NI UM.  ( um .,  i.  n.  ;  bee  use  the 
>ase  of  ammonia.)  Berzelius  has  given  this 
tame  to  a  supposed  metal  which  he  conceives  to 
■>e  the  base  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia  and 
'Nitrogen. 

AMMO  NIU  RET.  (  Ammoniurel  um,  i.  n.) 
A  compound  of  ammonia,  and  a  metallic  oxide  : 
us  ammoniuret  of  gold,  silver,  zinc,  &c. 

Amna  alkalisata.  A  name  given  by  Para¬ 
celsus  and  others  to  natural  saline  waters. 

A  MIS  IASI  A.  («,  te.  I'.;  from  a,  priv.  and 
uvriais,  memory.)  Forgetfulness. 

A  M  NE'S  1 1  A.  («,  cc.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
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and  pvqais,  memory. )  Forgetfulness.  Loss  of 
memory. 

Aim nic  acid.  See  Amniolic  acid. 

A'MNION.  (There  has  been  much  confusion 
about  this  term,  amnios  and  amnion  having  been 
used  indifferently.  The  fact  is  thus.  Apvtovis 
a  substantive,  which  meant  originally  a  vessel 
for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  victim  at  sacri¬ 
fices  ;  and  was  afterwards  applied  also  to  the 
membrane  immediately  enclosing  the  foetus  : 
apvtios  is  an  adjective,  derived  from  apvos,  a  lamb, 
and  applied  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
ovum,  from  its  tenderness  —  upvelos  vp-qv,  mem- 
brana  agnina.)  The  innermost  membrane  of  the 
ovum,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  foetus. 
It  lines  the  chorion,  covers  the  placenta,  and  is 
reflected  on  the  umbilical  cord,  which  it  invests 
as  far  as  the  navel,  where  it  terminates.  It  is 
pellucid,  and  without  any  appearance  of  vessels 
or  regular  fibres;  it  is  very  thin  in  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy,  but  becomes  considerably 
stronger  in  the  latter  months.  It  contains  a  thin 
watery  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus  is  suspended. 
This  fluid  is  called  the  liquor  amnii,  or  water  of 
the  amnion,  and  in  popular  language  the  waters. 
The  actual  quantity  of  fluid  keeps  increasing  till 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  but  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  ovum  the  quantity  is  much  greater  at  an 
early  period.  At  the  time  of  parturition  it  ge¬ 
nerally  amounts  to  about  two  pints,  but  not  un- 
frequently  to  double  that  quantity,  and  in  some 
cases  has  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  productive  of  serious  inconvenience ;  at  other 
times  it  scarcely  amounts  to  six  ounces.  It  is 
usually  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the  child 
has  been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born  in  a  weakly 
state.  This  fluid  is  generally  transparent,  often 
milky,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellow,  or  light  brown 
colour,  and  very  different  in  consistence.  It  has 
a  slightly  saline  taste.  It  contains  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  with  some  albumen  and  gela¬ 
tine,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
perhaps  some  other  saline  matters.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  imagined  that  the  foetus  was  nourished  by 
this  fluid,  of  which  it  was  said  to  swallow  a  por¬ 
tion  frequently  ;  and  it  was  then  asserted,  that 
the  qualities  of  the  fluid  were  adapted  for  its 
nourishment.  But  there  have  been  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  children  born  without  any  passage  to 
the  stomach,  and  a  few  of  children  in  which  the 
head  was  wanting,  but  which  nevertheless  have 
arrived  at  the  full  size.  Such  cases  prove  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous.  The  obvious  uses  of 
the  amniotic  fluid  are,  to  afford  the  foetus  a  yield¬ 
ing  medium,  which  does  not  restrain  its  motions, 
while  it  protects  it  from  external  shocks  and  in¬ 
juries;  and  to  act  as  a  soft  but  powerful  wedge 
for  the  dilation  of  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  at  the 
time  of  parturition.  Instances  have  been  re¬ 
corded,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  ovum  are 
said  to  have  been  voided  so  early  as  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  without  prejudice  either  to 
the  parent  or  child  ;  but  the  reality  of  these  cases 
seems  to  be  doubtful,  because  when  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  intentionally  broken,  the  uterus  never 
fails  to  expel  its  contents  when  all  the  water  is 
evacuated. 

Amnio'tic  acil>.  Acidum  amnioticum.  See 
Allantoic  acid. 
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Amo’mis.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  now  called 
Matonia  cardamom  u  m . 

AMO'M  UM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Limucan  system.  Class,  Monandriu ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia. 

Amomum  cardamomiim.  The  former  sys¬ 
tematic  name  for  the  Cardamomum  minus.  See 
Matonia  cardamom  u  m . 

Amomum  granum  paradisi.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  grains  of 
paradise.  It  has  also  been  called  Cardamomum 
majus,  and  Cardamomum  piperatiim. 

Grains  of  paradise,  or  the  greater  cardamom 
seeds,  are  contained  in  a  large  brown  triangular 
pod.  The  seeds  are  angular,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  smaller  than  pepper,  and  resemble 
very  much  the  seeds  of  the  Cardamomum  minus. 
They  are  extremely  hot,  and  similar  in  virtue  to 
pepper. 

Amomum  pi.inii.  The  Solarium. 

Amomum  kacemosum.  See  Matonia  car¬ 
damomum. 

Amomum  verum.  See  Matonia  cardamo- 
m  u  m. 

Amomum  vulgare.  See  Sison  Amomum. 

Amomum  zingiber.  A  former  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  ginger.  See 
Zingiber  officinale. 

A'MOll.  (or,  oris,  m.)  Love.  See  Pai he¬ 
rn  at  a.  animi. 

Amo'rge.  See  Amurca. 

Amo'rpha.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Diadelpliia,  and  order  Decandria.  There  is 
only  one  species  known,  which  has  very  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  flowers,  whence  its  name  apopipy, 
shapeless.  It  grows  in  America,  and  the  bruised 
root  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  toothache. 

Amfac.  An  East  Indian  tree,  which  affords 
a  very  odoriferous  resin  ;  the  leaves  are  used  to 
medicate  baths. 

AMPELOSA'GRI  A.  (a,  a-,  f.  ;  from 
apire\os,  a  vine,  and  aypios,  wild.)  See 
Bryonia. 

AMPIIEMERI'NUS.  A<u pypepiuos.  (From 
apipi,  about,  and  ypepa,  a  day. )  Occurring  daily. 
Applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  quotidian  ague  — 
Trupero s  aipypepivos. 

AM  PH  I A RTII  RO'SIS.  (From  aiupt,  both, 
and  apBpaims,  an  articulation  :  so  called  from  its 
partaking  both  of  diarthrosis  and  synarthrosis.) 
A  mixed  kind  of  articulation,  in  which  the  arti¬ 
cular  surfaces  of  bones  are  united  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  substance,  in  a  manner  which  admits  of 
a  small  degree  of  motion.  The  junction  of  the 
vertebras  by  the  intervertebral  cartilages  i  s  of  this 
kind.  Some  use  the  term  synonymously  with 
synchondrosis. 

Amfhi'bia.  A  class  of  animals,  embracing 
what  have  been  usually  termed  the  llatrackia. 
They  are  vertebrated  animals  with  cold  hlood 
and  naked  skin ;  they  are  oviparous,  and  most 
of  them  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  adapting 
them  to  a  transition  from  an  aquatic  to  an  at¬ 
mospheric  medium  of  respiration.  See  Animal 


Kingdom. 

Ampmi'iiims.  (From  apipt,  both,  and  0tos, 
life;  as  being  capable  of  two  modes  ol  life.) 
Amphibious.  This  term  lias  been  variously  ap¬ 
plied :  1.  To  animals  which  at  one  period  of 
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their  existence  live  entirely  in  the  water,  breath¬ 
ing  by  means  of  gills,  and  at  another  respire  air, 
and  are  frequently  on  land;  as  frogs. 

2.  To  animals  which,  although  they  respire 
air,  are  capable  of  diving  under  water  fora  great 
length  of  time  ;  as  seals. 

To  those  land  animals  which  frequent  the 
water  ;  such  as  the  hippopotamus. 

|  4.  To  the  class  of  reptiles  in  general,  or  to 

J  an  order  of  that  class. 

5.  To  plants  which  grow  indifferently  on  the 
land  or  in  the  water;  as  the  Polygonum  amphi- 
bium. 

By  late  naturalists,  the  term  Amphibia  has 
usually  been  restricted  to  those  animals  other¬ 
wise  called  Batrachia,  and  which  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  an  order  of  the  class  Reptilia, 
and  by  others  as  an  independent  class,  to  which 
rank  they  seem  perfectly  well  entitled.  See 
Amphibia  and  Animal  Kingdom. 

A M Pfl 1 15 LE STROPHES.  (From  ap- 
(jnSAys-por,  a  net,  and  eioos,  resemblance.  An 
epithet  given  by  the  Greek  anatomists  to  the 
hyaloid  membrane  surrounding  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye.  Some  have  erroneously 
supposed  that  it  refers  to  the  retina. 

AMPII1  BRA'NCIIIA.  (From  ap<pi, 
about,  and  Ppayx Ul,  the  fauces.)  The  tonsils, 
and  parts  adjacent  to  them.  Hippocrates. 

AMPHI'DEON.  (AppiSeov,  participle 
neuter  of  appioeui,  to  bind  around.)  A  name 
of  the  os  uteri. 

A M P II I D I A RTFI  RO'SIS.  (From  apip i, 
both,  and  StapOpaiais,  a  moveable  articulation.) 
A  name  given  by  Winslow  to  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  os  temporis,  because 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  ginglymus  and 
arthrodia. 

A'mphiplex.  ApipiirAyl-.  The  perinreum. — 
Unfits  Ephesius. 

Ampiiipneu'ma.  (From  aprpt,  about,  and 
■arreupa,  breath.)  A  great  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing. — Hippocrates.  '•  Circuincirca  urgens  spi- 
ratio  dici  videtur.” — Foesius. 

ArmsMi'LA.  (From  aptbi,  on  both  sides,  and 
apt  Ay,  an  incision-  knife. )  A  dissecting  knife, 
with  an  edge  on  both  sides.  —  Galen. 

Ampiiispiia'lsis.  Ap<pi<T<l>a\(Tii.  Circum¬ 
duction;  the  movement  by  which  the  head  of 
the  thigh  hone,  when  dislocated,  is  restored  to 
its  proper  position. 

A’mphora.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Amphoric  resonance.  A  stethoscopic  sound, 
which  is  a  variety  of  the  metallic  tinkling.  See 
Metallic  Tinkling. 

Amphi'stoma.  (  From  apf i,  on  both  sides, 
and  OTopa.,  a  mouth.)  The  name  given  by 
Rudolphi  to  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  the 
species  of  which  are  found  principally  in  birds. 

A  M  PEE  X  1C  A  U'l.l  S.  (From  amplector, 
to  embrace,  and  caulis,  a  stem.)  Amplexicaul. 
Embracing  or  clasping  the  stem.  Folium  am- 
ple.rieaule  is  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  surrounds 
the  stem,  as  in  Papaver  somniferum  and  Carduus 
marianus ;  the  leaf  stalk  sometimes  embraces 
the  stem  at  its  base,  as  in  Senecio  hirsuliis. 

AMPU  LLA.  A  large-bellied  bottle. 

I.  In  chemistry ,  all  bellied  vessels  have  been 
so  called,  as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits,  &c. 
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2.  In  anatom;/,  the  term  is  applied  by  Scarpa 
0  the  dilated  part  of  the  membranaceous  semi- 
t'rcular  canals  in  the  ear. 

3.  In  botany,  it  signifies  a  small  membrana¬ 
ceous  bag  attached  to  the  roots  and  the  immers- 
d  leaves  of  some  aquatic  plants,  rendering  them 
uoyant. 

4.  In  pathology,  some  writers  use  it  synony- 
lously  with  bulla,  a  bleb,  or  watery  bladder  on 
le  skin ;  hence  pemphigus  has  been  called 
■bris  ampullosa. 

AMPU'LLULA.  (a,  a>.  f.  ;  diminutiveof 
mpulla.)  Applied  by  anatomists  to  a  canal  or 
tag,  which  is  a  little  enlarged  in  the  centre  ;  and 
v  Lieberkuhn  to  the  tumid  extremities  of  the 
illi  of  the  intestines. 

AMPUTA'TION.  (Amputatio,  onis.  f.  ; 
>om  amputo,  to  cut  off.)  A  surgical  operation, 
hieh  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  limb,  or  por- 
on  of  a  limb,  or  any  projecting  part,  as  the 
enis,  by  means  of  a  cutting  instrument.  In 
le  case  of  a  tumour,  the  term  excision  or  extirpa- 
on  is  generally  used. 

A'MULET.  Amuletum,  i.  n.  (From  amo¬ 
ur,  to  remove  or  repel.)  Periamma.  Periapton. 
•Jems  and  stones  carved  into  various  forms,  or 
ngraved  with  mystical  characters,  pieces  of 
aper  inscribed  with  certain  words,  and  other 
milar  absurdities,  were  formerly  worn  sus- 
ended  from  the  neck,  or  carried  about  the  per- 
on,  from  a  belief  that  they  had  the  power  of 
onferring  some  particular  gift,  as  of  strength, 
ourage,  eloquence,  &c. ,  or  of  averting  some  evil. 
These  were  called  amulets,  and  were  much  used 
s  prophylactics  against  different  diseases. 

Amu'rca.  ( a/xopyy ,  from  ayepyu,  to  press 
ut.)  The  dregs  of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has 
een  pressed  from  it  ;  recommended  by  Hippo- 
rates  and  Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

A'MYCHE.  i Au.h'X’ri,  from  ajuuaow,  to 
crape  or  vellicate).  A  slight  ex  ulceration, 
xcoriation,  or  abrasion  of  the  skin.  —  Hippo¬ 
crates , 

Amy'cticus.  (From  apwaw,  to  vellicate.) 
Applied  to  irritating  medicines  used  to  excite 
»rpid  parts  into  action. — Ccelius  Aurelianus. 

Amye'lia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pveAos,  inar- 
•ow. )  A  monstrosity  consisting  in  partial  or 
otal  absence  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

AMY'GDALA.  (a,  a?  f.  A/t wySaArj,  gene- 
tally  said  to  be  so  called  from  ap.vaao>,  to 
•carify,  because  when  the  outer  green  portion 
•  removed,  certain  fissures  resembling  lacera- 
ions  appear  on  the  shell.  It  is  quite  as  probable, 
iowever,  that  it  is  derived  from  apoaau  in  ano- 
lier  sense,  namely,  that  of  irritating  the  air 
sassages  arid  exciting  cough,  which  almonds,  if 
aten  with  the  husks,  are  well  known  to  do.) 

1.  The  fruit  called  the  almond.  Sec  Amyg- 
'alus  communis. 

2.  I  he  tonsils  are  called  Amygdala ?,  from 
heir  shape. 

Amygdala  amara.  The  bitter  almond.  See 
Hmygdalus  communis. 

Amygdala  iiulcis.  The  sweet  almond.  See 
Amygdalus  communis. 

A mycd a i.a'tum.  Almond  emulsion. 

Amygdalae  oleum.  See  Amygdalus. 

Amygda'll'^j.  A  tribe  of  the  natural  family 
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of  the  Rosaceas,  of  which  the  genus  Amygdalus 
is  the  type. 

AMY'GDALUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  amyg¬ 
dala.  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li nn, -can  system.  Class,  Icosandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  almond-tree. 

Amygdalus  communis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  almond.  Amyg¬ 
dalus  —  foliis  serratis  infimis  glundulosis,Jloribus 
sessilibus  geminis,  of  Linnaeus. 

The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Bar- 
barv,  but  is  now  abundant  throughout  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  grows  even  in  England,  though 
!  here  the  fruit  seldom  ripens.  Sweet  almonds  are 
more  in  use  as  food  than  as  medicine;  but  they 
are  difficult  of  digestion.  The  trees  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  bitter  and  sweet  almonds  differ  from  each 
other  in  no  respect  except  in  the  taste  of  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  their  fruit.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  al¬ 
monds  depend  upon  the  oil  which  they  contain  in 
the  farinaceous  matter,  and  which  they  afford  on 
expression,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  half  their 
weight.  It  is  very  similar  to  olive  oil  ;  perhaps 
rather  purer,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  oil  thus  obtained  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate  than  most  of  the  other  expressed  oils, 
and  is  therefore  preferred  for  internal  use,  being 
sometimes  employed  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,  nephritic  pains,  &c.  The  milky 
fluid  formed  by  triturating  almonds  with  water 
is  called  an  emulsion,  which,  when  properly 
sweetened,  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  is  the 
most  common  form  in  which  almonds  are  taken 
internally  as  a  medicine  :  it  is  a  good  demulcent, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
remedies.  The  officinal  preparations  of  sweet 
almonds  are  the  expressed  oil,  the  confection,  and 
the  emulsion  ;  to  the  latter,  the  addition  of  gum- 
i  arabic  is  sometimes  directed,  which  increases  its 
demulcent  effect. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of  lixed 
oil,  perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  from  sweet 
almonds,  but  the  matter  remaining  after  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  oil,  is  more  powerfully  bitter 
than  the  almond  in  its  entire  state.  Great  part 
of  the  bitter  matter  dissolves,  by  the  assistance  of 
heat,  both  in  water  and  rectified  spirit  ;  and  a 
part  rises  also  with  both  menstrua  in  distilla¬ 
tion.  Bitter  almonds  have  been  long  known  to 
be  poisonous  to  several  brute  animals  ;  and  some 
authors  have  alleged  that  they  are  also  deleterious 
to  the  human  species  ;  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
I  generally  the  case  ;  in  some  peculiar  constitu- 
|  tions,  however,  the  smallest  quantity  of  them 
taken  into  the  stomach  will  produce  nettle  rash, 
and  other  unpleasant  consequences. 

The  poisonous  principle  obtained  from  them 
1  by  distillation,  is  equally  destructive  to  man  and 
brutes  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  prussic  acid, 
which  is  contained  in  the  essential  oil,  and  com¬ 
municates  to  the  almond  its  peculiar  flavour. 
(See  Hydrocyanic  acid.)  The  symptoms  attend¬ 
ant.  on  poisoning  by  the  distilled  oil  have  been 
|  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Prussic  Acid  ; — “  Stupor  and  numbness, 
with  oppression  and  a  sense  of  weight  at  the 
summit  of  the  head  ;  yawning,  and  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  disposition  to  sleep  ;  vertigo  and  dizziness  of 
!  sight.  All  or  any  of  these  preliminary  symp- 
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toms,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison 
taken,  are  generally  observed  by  the  practitioner, 
if  sent  for  in  time.  The  pulse  is  found  to  be 
rather  strong  at  first,  but  flags  soon  after,  and 
becomes  either  frequent,  wiry,  and  small,  or 
slow  and  vibrating.  A  paralytic  state  of  the 
extremities  is  next  remarked,  the  pupil  remains 
unalterably  dilated,  the  sensibility  of  the  organs 
of  sense  is  greatly  diminished.  Every  animal 
function  seems  impaired,  except  respiration, 
which  is  very  rarely  indeed  accelerated  or  diffi¬ 
cult.  Vomiting  and  hiccough  shortly  precede 
the  aggravation  of  every  nervous  symptom,  when 
life  ebbs  fast,  and  becomes  at  last  extinct.”  The 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  proves  fatal  in 
very  small  doses.  Mr.  Brodie  found  that  a  single 
drop  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat  caused  im¬ 
mediate  convulsions,  and  death  in  five  minutes ; 
and  the  same  gentleman  himself  experienced 
severe  effects  from  merely  touching  his  tongue 
with  the  end  of  a  probe  that  had  been  dipped 
in  it. 

From  various  experiments,  it  appears  that  this 
and  analogous  poisons  operate  upon  the  nervous 
system  ;  that  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 
the  influence  of  the  poison  is  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  the  functions  of  which  are  more  or  less 
impaired  ;  that  the  organs  of  respiration  are  thus 
secondarily  affected,  but  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  continues  for  a  long  time  unimpaired,  cir¬ 
culating  venous  blood.  Hence,  if  respiration  be 
artificially  performed,  so  as  to  aerate  the  blood, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  animal  perma¬ 
nently  recovers. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  largely 
prepared  for  the  use  of  perfumers,  confectioners, 
and  cooks,  who  generally  use  what  is  called 
essence  of  almonds,  or  a  solution  of  51'j.  of  the 
oil,  in  5vj.  of  alkohol  :  this  is  also  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  One 
hundred  weight  of  the  bitter  almond  cake  re¬ 
maining  in  the  press  after  the  separation  of  the 
fixed  oil,  is  put  into  the  still,  with  about  400 
gallons  of  water,  this  large  proportion  being- 
necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  magma,  from  which  the  volatile  oil  will 
not  pass  off,  and  which  often,  if  brought  to  boil, 
rises  up  into  the  head  and  worm  of  the  still. 
The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  is  liable  to  much 
variation,  1  cwt.  of  cake  yielding  from  2  ounces 
to  2§  by  weight.  Mr.  Hennel  has  found  that 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  this  oil,  and 
on  which  its  deleterious  properties  depend,  may 
be  separated  by  digesting  the  oil  with  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  is  converted  into  a  cyanuret. 
A  simple  water  is  distilled  from  bitter  almonds, 
after  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  which  is  impregnated 
with  the  essential  oil,  and  has  the  same  poison¬ 
ous  qualities  as  the  laurel  water,  which  also 
derives  its  deadly  power  from  the  presence  of 
prussic  acid.  Bitter  almonds  are  seldom  used 
in  medicine.  Bergius,  however,  relates  a  case 
of  ague  which  was  cured  by  them  after  the 
barkliad  failed  ;  and  Ur.  A.  T.  Thomson  states 
that  lie  has  employed  them  with  the  best  ellect 
in  pulmonary  and  dyspeptic  affections,  hooping- 
cough,  and  asthma;  and  that  he  has  found  the 
emulsion  an  excellent  lotion  in  acne  rosacea  and 
impetigo. 


Amycdalus  fersica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  peach-tree.  The  fruit  is  known 
to  be  grateful  and  wholesome,  seldom  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  stomach,  unless  eaten  to  excess, 
when  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  other  sweet- 
acid  fruits  may  be  produced.  The  flowers, 
including  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  corolla,  are 
the  parts  of  the  persica  used  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  These  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  smell, 
and  a  bitterish  taste.  Boulduc  observes,  that 
when  distilled,  without  addition,  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  they  yield  one-sixth  of  their 
weight,  or  more,  of  a  whitish  liquid,  which  com¬ 
municates  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  any  other 
liquid  a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits. 
These  flowers  have  a  cathartic  effect,  and  have 
been  successfully  given  to  children  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge.  For  this  purpose  a  drachm  of  the  dried, 
or  half  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  flowers  infused  in 
water  is  the  proper  dose.  The  leaves  of  the 
peach  are  also  said  to  possess  an  anthelmintic 
power,  and  to  have  been  given  with  invariable 
success  both  to  children  and  adults.  Since, 
however,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant 
manifest,  in  some  degree,  the  qualities  of  those 
of  the  lauro-cerasus,  they  ought  to  be  used  with 
caution. 

Amylaceous.  Possessing  the  properties  of 
starch. 

A/mylic  acid.  When  starch  moistened  with 
water  is  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  retort 
with  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
a  volatile  acid,  having  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  prussic  acid,  comes  over.  Its  discoverer, 
M.  Tiinnermann,  has  named  it  Amylic acid.  Its 
claim,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
acid  requires  further  investigation. 

A 'my  1.1  ne.  !See  Amidine. 

A'mvlum.  (um,  i.  n.  A/avAov,  from  a,  priv.  and 
/uilVj),  a  mill  ;  because  the  ancients  made  it  from 
unground  wheat.)  Starch.  A  white  insipid 
substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forming 
a  jelly  with  boiling  water.  It  exists  chiefly  in 
the  white  and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  tuberose  roots,  and  the  seeds  of  gra¬ 
mineous  plants.  It  may  be  extracted  by 
pounding  these  parts,  and  agitating  them  in 
cold  water,  when  the  parenchyma,  or  fibrous 
parts,  will  first  subside;  and  these  being  removed, 
a  fine  white  powder,  diffused  through  the  water, 
will  gradually  fall  down,  which  is  the  starch. 
Or  the  pounded  or  grated  substance,  as  potatoes, 
acorns,  horse-ehesnuts,  &c. ,  may  be  put  into  a 
hair-sieve,  and  the  starch  washed  through  with 
cold  water,  leaving  the  grosser  matters  behind. 
Farinaceous  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Oily  seeds  require  to 
have  the  oil  expressed  from  them  before  the 
farina  is  extracted. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all 
mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  Our  common  starch  is  made 
from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  grain 
he  first  bruised  in  mills.  The  entire  corn,  well 
cleansed,  is  soaked  in  cold  w  ater  until  the  husks 
separate  ;  and  the  grains,  having  become  quite 
soft,  give  out,  by  pressure,  a  milky  fluid.  The 
grains  are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack,  and 
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insferred  into  the  treading-tub,  where  they 
e  trodden,  after  cold  water  has  been  poured 
ion  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is  extracted, 
id  renders  the  water  milky.  The  water  is  now 
'awn  off,  running  through  a  sieve  into  the  set- 
no-  tub.  Fresh  water  is  poured  upon  the 
rains,  anil  the  same  operation  is  continued  till 
e  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no  longer  ren¬ 
ted  milky.  The  starch  is  then  left  to  subside 
am  the  water  that  holds  it  suspended  ;  during 
hicli,  especially  in  a  warm  season,  the  mucila- 
nous  saccharine  matter  of  the  Hour,  dissolved 
■  the  water,  goes  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
rom  this  cause  the  starch  grows  still  purer  and 
Biter.  The  water  is  next  let  off  from  the  starch, 
lich  is  again  several  times  washed  with  clear 
■esh  water;  and  the  remaining  moisture  is 
ffered  to  drip  through  linen  cloths  supported 
hurdles,  upon  which  the  wet  starch  is  placed, 
hen  the  starch  has  entirely  subsided,  it  is 
rapt  in,  and  wrung  between  these  cloths,  or 
essed,  to  expel  still  more  of  the  remaining 
juid. 

It  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  laid 
airy  places  on  slightly  burnt  bricks  to  be 
ampletely  dried,  partly  by  a  free  current  of 
!  r,  and  partly  by  the  bricks  imbibing  their 
oisture.  Lastly,  the  outer  crust  is  scraped  off, 

I  nd  they  are  broken  into  smaller  pieces. 

Several  substances  agreeing  in  essential 
laracters  with  the  starch  of  wheat  have  long 
een  used  as  common  articles  of  food,  especially 
1  the  diet  of  children  and  invalids.  One  of  the 
ommonest  and  most  pleasant  is  the  arrow-root 
•ee  Maranta  arundinacea ),  but  for  which  the 
arch  obtained  from  potatoes  is  often  substi- 
ited.  Another  is  sago,  obtained  from  the  pith 
f  several  species  of  palm.  Tapioca  arid  cassava, 
hich  are  procured  from  the  Jatropha  manihot, 
e  also  principally  starch,  and  analogous  to 
lese  is  salep,  the  root  of  our  Orchis  mascula. 

If  starch  be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  gives 
it  water  impregnated  with  empyreumatic 
■etous  acid,  a  little  red  or  brown  oil,  a  great 
■al  of  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
•is.  Its  coal  is  bulky,  easily  burned,  and  leaves 
very  small  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphate  of 
me.  If  when  diffused  in  water  it  he  exposed 
'  a  heat  of  G0U  F.,  or  upward,  it  will  ferment 
nd  turn  sour;  but  much  more  so  if  it  be  not 
eed  from  the  gluten,  extractive,  and  colouring 
natter.  Thus,  in  starch-making,  the  farina 
rments  and  becomes  sour,  but  the  starch  that 
ioes  not  undergo  fermentation  is  rendered  the 
urer  by  this  process.  Some  water  already 
(mred  is  mixed  with  the  flour  and  water,  which 
■gulates  the  fermentation,  and  prevents  the 
lixturefrom  becoming  putrid  ;  and  in  this  state 
is  left  about  ten  days  in  summer,  and  fifteen 
1  wdnter,  before  the  scum  is  removed,  and  the 
ater  poured  off.  The  starch  is  then  washed 
nit  from  the  bran,  and  dried,  first  in  the  open 
r,  and  finally  in  an  oven. 

With  boiling  water  starch  forms  a  nearly 
ansparent  mucilage,  emitting  a  peculiar  smell, 
his  mucilage  may  be  dried,  and  is  then  semi* 
ransparent,  much  resembling  gum,  all  the  pro- 
ucts  of  which  it  affords.  When  dissolved,  it' 
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is  much  more  easily  digested  and  nutritious  than 
before. 

Both  acids  and  alkalis  combined  with  water 
dissolve  it.  It  separates  the  oxides  of  several 
metals  from  their  solutions,  and  takes  oxygen 
from  many  of  them.  It  is  found  naturally  com¬ 
bined  with  all  the  immediate  principles  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  may  easily  be  united  with  most  of 
them  by  art. 

When  starch  is  triturated  with  iodine,  it 
forms  combinations  of  various  colours.  When 
the  proportion  of  iodine  is  small,  these  com¬ 
pounds  are  violet ;  when  somewhat  greater,  blue; 
and  when  still  greater,  black. 

W  e  can  always  obtain  the  finest  blue  colour, 
by  treating  starch  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  dis¬ 
solving  the  compound  in  liquid  potash,  and 
precipitating  by  a  vegetable  acid.  The  colour 
is  instantaneously  produced  on  pouring  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine  into  a  liquid  which  contains  starch 
diffused  through  it.  Hence  iodine  and  starch 
arc  excellent  tests  for  each  other.  Besides  these 
combinations,  it  appears  that  there  is  another  of 
a  white  colour,  in  which  the  iodine  exists  in 
very  small  quantity.  All  of  them  possess  pecu¬ 
liar  properties. 

Starch  is  not  affected  in  the  cold  by  water, 
alkohol,  or  ether;  but  dissolves  readily  when 
triturated  with  water  containing  potash. 

Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  To  produce  this  change  we  take 
2000  parts  of  starch,  diffuse  them  in  8000  parts 
of  water,  containing  40  parts  of  strong  oil  of 
vitriol ;  and  boil  the  mixture  for  36  hours  in  a 
basin  of  silver  or  lead,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
materials  with  a  wooden  rod  during  the  first 
hour  of  ebullition.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
mass,  having  become  liquid,  does  not  require  to 
be  stirred,  except  at  intervals.  In  proportion 
as  the  water  evaporates,  it  ought  to  be  replaced. 
When  the  liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  we 
add  to  it  chalk  and  animal  charcoal,  then  clarify 
with  white  of  egg,  filter  the  mixture  through  a 
flock  of  wool,  and  concentrate  the  liquid  till  it 
has  acquired  a  syrupy  consistence.  After  this, 
the  basin  must  be  removed  from  the  fire,  in 
order  that,  by  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  may  fall  down.  The  pure 
syrup  is  now  to  be  decanted  off,  and  evaporated 
to  the  proper  dryness.  The  greater  the  quantity 
of  acid  employed,  the  less  ebullition  is  required 
to  convert  the  starch  into  saccharine  matter. 

The  preceding  process  was  discovered  by 
Kirchoff,  of  Petersburg!). 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable  for  obtaining  sugar  from  starch.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  starch  to  it¬ 
self,  either  with  or  without  the  contact  of  air,  or 
by  mixing  it  with  dried  gluten.  At  the  same 
time,  indeed,  several  other  products  are  formed. 
M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  published  some 
interesting  observations  on  this  subject.  lie 
found  that  when  starch  is  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  pulpy  mass,  by  mixing  it  with  twelve 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  then  left  to  sponta¬ 
neous  decomposition,  the  products  are,  1st,  a 
sugar,  like  the  sugar  of  grapes;  2d,  Gum, 
like  that  from  roasted  starch  ;  3rd,  Amidine,  a 
body  whose  properties  are  intermediate  between 
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those  of  starch  and  gum  ;  and  4th,  an  insoluble 
substance,  like  ligneous  matter.  When  the 
starch  is  fermented  by  dried  gluten,  it  yields  — 

Without  contact  With  contact 
of  air.  of  air. 


Sugar  -  47 ‘4  49‘7 

Gum  -  -  23'0  9'7 

Amidine  -  8-9  5’2 

Amilaceous  lignin  10’3  9-2 

Lignin  with  charcoal  -  -  0  .3 

Undecomposed  starch  4-0  3'8 


Potato  starch  differs  perceptibly  from  that  i 
of  wheat  ;  it  is  more  friable  ;  and  is  composed  I 
of  ovoid  grains  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
other. 

As  starch  forms  the  greater  part  of  flour,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal 
alimentary  substance  contained  in  our  bread. 
In  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  demulcent;  and  accordingly  it  forms  the 
principal  ingredients  of  an  officinal  lozenge  for 
catarrhs,  and  a  mucilage  prepared  from  it  often 
produces  excellent  effects,  especially  in  the 
form  of  clyster,  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Milk 
and  starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely 
shreded  and  incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the 
soup  employed  by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  dy¬ 
senteries,  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  had  been  abraded.  Externally,  sur¬ 
geons  sometimes  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in 
erysipelas. 

At.Mvos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pvs,  a  muscle.) 
Applied  to  a  limb  so  emaciated  that  the  muscles 
scarcely  appear. — Hippocrates. 

A'MYRIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  a,  intensive, 
and  pvpov,  an  odoriferous  ointment,  Irom  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  such  oint¬ 
ments.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.  Two  species  are  used  in  medicine. 

Amyris  elemifera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  resin  called  gum- 
elerni  is  supposed  to  be  obtained.  It  is  described 
by  Linnaeus,  Amyris — folds  ternis  quinalo-pin- 
natisque  suit  us  tomentosis.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Carolina  and  the  Brazils.  The  resin 
is  most  esteemed  when  softish,  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent,  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  inclining  a  little 
to  green,  and  of  a  strong,  though  not  unplea¬ 
sant  smell.  It  is  only  used  in  an  officinal  oint¬ 
ment,  the  U nguentum  Elemi  composition,  and  is 
now  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  found  genuine  in  the 
shops. 

Amyris  cileadensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead,  or  balsam  of 
Mecca  plant,  the  medicinal  produce  of  which  has 
been  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Opobalsa- 
mum,  Balsa  mu  mgenuin  u  in  antiquorum,  Ba/same- 
Iccon,  JF.gypliacum  balsamum,  Balsamum  Asiali- 
cum,  Balsamum  Judaicunl,  Balsamum  Syriacum, 
Balsamum  e  Mecca,  Balsamum  Alpini,  Oleum 
ha  Isa  mi,  Carpobalsamuni,  and  Xylobalsamum. 
Amyris  —  foliis  terualis  intcgerriinis,  pedunculis 
uni/loris  lateralibus,  of  Linnaeus.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  1  he  fruit  is 
termed  carpobalsamum  in  the  old  pharmacopoeias, 
and  the  wood  of  the  branches  rylobalsamum.  1  lie 


best  balm  of  Gilead  is  a  spontaneous  exudation 
from  the  tree,  and  is  held  in  such  high  estimation 
by  the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met 
with  genuine  among  us.  The  medicinal  virtues 
of  this  drug  have  been  highly  extolled,  and  no 
doubt  much  exaggerated.  It  is  very  little  used 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  the  Canadian  bal¬ 
sam  is  generally  substituted  for  it.  The  common 
balsam  of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used  ;  but  its  qua¬ 
lities  seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  with  perhaps  more  acrimony. 
The  dose  is  from  15  to  20  drops. 

ANA.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  means 
“of  each.”  See  A. 

ANA/BASIS.  (From  avaSatvoi,  to  ascend.) 
The  first  period  of  a  disease  or  that  of  in-  | 
crease.  —  Galen. 

Anaba'ticus.  (From  avaSacvcv,  to  ascend 
or  increase. )  Increasing  or  augmenting;  for-  i 
merlv  applied  to  a  continued  fever,  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  which  gradually  increase  in  severity. 

ANABE'XIS.  (From  avaSrjriu,  to  cough  ; 
up.)  An  expectoration. 

ANABLE'PSIS.  (From  ava,  again,  and  i 
0A enao,  to  see.)  The  recovery  of  sight  after  it 
has  been  lost. 

Ana'bole.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  avaSaWu,  to  I 
reject.)  The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit¬ 
ing.  —  Galen. 

Anabrochi'smos.  (Anabrochismus ;  from  ava, 
with,  and  fipoxos,  a  running  knot.)  The  re-  i 
moval  of  the  eye-lashes,  when  they  irritate  the 
eye,  by  means  of  a  hair  knotted  round  them,  i 

—  Hippoc.,  Galen,  Paulas. 

ANABRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  ava?pa>cris,  \ 

from  avaSpoxTKO),  to  corrode.)  A  corrosion  of 
the  solid  parts,  by  sharp  and  biting  humours.  — 
Galen. 

ANACA'RDIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ava, 
as  denoting  similarity,  and  napSia,  a  heart  :  so 
called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  between  its 
fruit  and  the  heart  of  a  bird.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Enneandria  ;  Order,  , 
Monogyniu. 

Anacakdium  occinENTALE.  The  cashew-  i 
nut;  called  also  Acajou  and  Acajuba.  The 
kernel  of  this  is  bland,  and  has  an  agreeable  fla-  I 
vour,  but  the  woody  husk  in  which  it  is  en¬ 
veloped  contains  an  oil  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the 
skin.  This  oil  is  a  good  marking  ink,  as  any-  r 
thing  written  with  it  on  linen  or  cotton  is  of  a  i 
brown  colour,  gradually  growing  blacker,  and  is  f 
extremely  durable. 

Anacakdium  orientals.  The  Malacca  bean.  0 
See  Auicennia  tumentusa. 

A  N  A  C  A  T 1 1  A'  IiS  I S.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  ara,  i 
upwards,  and  nabatpu,  to  purge.)  An  expecto-  I’ 
ration  of  mucus,  or  a  purgation  by  spitting.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Hippocrates  and  i 
Galen. 

Blancard  denotes,  by  this  word,  the  operation  i 
of  medicines  which  act  upwards,  as  emetics,  ex-  ) 
pectorants,  &c. 

A  N  A  C  A  T 1 1  A'  RTI C  U S.  ( Anacatharticus ; 
from  avaKadaipu,  to  purge  upwards.)  Anaca-  k 
thartic.  Promoting  expectoration,  or  vomiting.  ! 

Anaciimus.  An  alchemical  term  for  a  spirit,  i 

Anachre'mcsis.  Avaxpeijns.  Expectoration.  I 

—  Hipjxjcratt'S. 
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AN  A'CLASIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  avauk aw,  tn 
■nd  back.)  A  recurvature  of  any  part,  as  of  a 
int,  of  a  fractured  limb,  & c. 

ANA'CLISIS.  (i.s,  is.  f.  ;  from  avaicktrw, 
recline.)  Decubitus.  I  lie  attitude  of  a  sick 
erson  in  bed,  which  affords  important  indica¬ 
nts  in  several  diseases.  See  Physiognomy. 

Anacolle'ma.  (From  arauokkaw,  to  glue 
tgether. )  An  epithem  madeofagglutinantsub- 
ances,  and  applied  to  the  forehead.  —  Galen. 

ANACoLurrA.  A  Malabar  plant  which  is 
.ted  by  the  natives  to  cure  epilepsy,  and  as  an- 
xlote  to  the  bite  of  the  naja.  It  is  probably  the 
lapania  nodi/lorn. 

Auacoxchvli'smos.  (From  avaicoyxvkt^w, 
i  gargle.)  A  gargarism.  —  Galen. 
ANACTE'SIS.  (From  avauraopai,  to  re¬ 
iver.)  Restoration  of  strength  ;  recovery  from 
ckness.  —  Hippocrates. 

AN ADIPLO'SIS.  (From  avabiirkow,  to 
••duplicate. ) The  reduplication  of  the  paroxysm 
i  agues  of  a  double  type. 

AN  ADO'SIS.  From  ava,  as  denoting  dis- 
ibution,  and  SiSai/xi,  to  give. )  The  distribution 
f  nourishment  over  the  whole  body.  —  Galen. 

AnaW.ojie.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and 
aejuai,  to  run.)  The  translation  of  a  pain  from 
le  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

ANiE'MIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
tua,  blood.)  Exsanguinity.  Deficiency  of 
lood.  The  general  cause  of  such  deficiency  is 
Haemorrhage  ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  disease, 
he  leading  feature  of  which  is  an  insufficient 
formation  of  blood.  This  disease  has  not  ge- 
lerally  attracted  the  attention  of  practical  writers, 
hough  the  minor  degrees  of  it  are  by  no  means 
incommon.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  Study  of 
Medicine,  has  given  a  full  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Marasmus  an- 
•cemia,  from  which  the  follow  ing  is  taken.  The 
disease  is  tfius  defined  :  — 

“  Face,  lips,  and  general  surface  ghastly  pale ; 
iulse  quick  and  feeble ;  appetite  impaired  ;  alvine 
■vacuations  irregular,  black,  and  fetid,  occasion- 
Jly  with  severe  gripings;  languor  and  emacia- 
•ion  extreme.” 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  affection 
s  that  the  bloodlessness  of  the  exterior  precisely 
•orresponds  with  that  of  the  interior  ;  since  dis¬ 
sections  show  that  the  largest  and  deepest  ves¬ 
sels  are  nearly  as  destitute  of  blood  as  those  on 
lie  surface.  It  is  in  this  ghastly  pallor  of  the 
whole  exterior,  as  directly  expressive  of  the  same 
ondilion  within,  that  this  disease  chiefly  differs 
rom  the  atrophy  of  want,  of  waste,  and  of  de¬ 
bility. 

The  disease  itself  has  often  been  referred  to, 
nnd,  at  times,  described,  by  the  old  writers,  as 
(Beefier,  Albert,  and  Janson  ;  and  still  more 
lately  by  Hoffman,  De  Ilaen,  and  Isenflamm. 
•Several  of  their  cases,  however,  consist  of  mi¬ 
lling  more  than  an  exhausted  state  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  from  haemorrhage  or  other  profuse  eva- 
■cuations;  in  one  case,  indeed,  from  haemorrhoids. 
And  hence,  Lieutaud  and  Isenflamm  undertook, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  distinguish 
Ithe  real  disease  from  those  which  were  thus 
(confounded  with  it ;  tracing  out  the  separate 
(causes  and  symptoms,  and  marking  them  by 
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different  names;  as  Anaemia  chlorosis,  and  Anrr- 
mia  consecutiva,  which  were  the  appellations  of 
Lieutaud ;  and  A.  vera,  and  A.  spuria,  which  were 
those  of  Isenflamm.  These  distinctions,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  made  less  impression  on  the 
world  of  medicine  than  they  ought  to  have  done: 
for  we  find  M.  Sauvages,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Nosologia  Methodica,  published  two  years 
subsequently  to  Lieutaud’s  Summary,  following 
Strach  and  Itamazzini,  in  describing  anaemia,  if, 
indeed,  he  has  described  it  all,  as  a  modification 
of  spurious  chlorosis,  or  pallor,  under  the  name 
of  Chlorosis  rhachialgica. 

Of  late  years,  however,  more  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  very  extraordinary  malady 
by  the  contributions  of  several  writers,  and 
particularly  of  Professor  Halle,  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh.  Nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  the  occupations,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life  of  two  distinct  classes  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  hereby  brought  forward  as  the 
subjects  of  anaemia.  And  yet  the  close  resem¬ 
blance,  and,  allowance  being  made  for  inciden¬ 
tal  circumstances,  we  may  say  the  identity,  of 
the  symptoms  exhibited  in  situations  so  perfectly 
unlike,  furnish  an  adequate  proof  of  identity  in 
the  disease. 

The  most  strictly  idiopathic  example,  and  the 
one  most  free  from  influential  incidents,  is  that 
of  Dr.  Combe.  The  patient  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age  ;  was  born  in  the  country  ;  and  for 
the  most  part  had  been  occupied  in  agricultural 
employments  ;  he  was  married,  but  without  a 
family  ;  was  leading  a  regular  and  temperate 
life;  had  enjoyed  perfect  health  ever  since  child¬ 
hood,  and  had  never  been  blooded.  At  the 
time  of  his  applying  to  Dr.  Combe  for  advice 
he  had  been  unwell  for  about  two  months,  or 
something  more  ;  his  chief  complaint  having 
been  loss  of  strength,  and  uneasiness  in  the 
head.  “  I  was  much  struck,”  says  Dr.  Combe, 
“  by  his  peculiar  appearance.  He  exactly  re¬ 
sembled  a  person  just  recovering  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  syncope.  His  face,  lips,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  surface  were  of  a  deadly  pale  co¬ 
lour  :  the  albuginea  of  his  eye  blueish  :  his 
motions  and  speech  were  languid  :  he  com¬ 
plained  much  of  weakness  :  his  respiration,  free 
when  at  rest,  became  hurried  on  the  slightest 
exertion  :  pulse  eighty  and  feeble  :  tongue  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dry  fur  :  the  inner  part  of  the  lips 
and  fauces  nearly  as  colourless  as  the  surface.” 
His  bowels  were  very  irregular,  though  gene¬ 
rally  relaxed  :  the  stools  very  dark  and  fetid  ; 
urine  copious  and  pale  ;  appetite  impaired,  and 
latterly  a  rejection  of  almost  every  kind  of  food  ; 
constant  thirst ;  no  pain  rcferrible  to  any  part, 
nor  any  determinable  derangement  of  struc¬ 
ture. 

These  symptoms  continued  with  little  varia¬ 
tion  for  about  three  months,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  time,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  im¬ 
proving.  Yet  upon  the  whole  the  disorder  gained 
ground  ;  the  feeble  pulse  was  easily  excited  ;  a 
copious  perspiration  followed  upon  any  exer¬ 
tion  ;  the  veins  on  the  arms  and  neck  could  be 
felt  on  making  pressure,  but  the  colour  of  the 
j  blood  did  not  appear  through  the  skin.  At  one 
j  time  an  affection  of  the  liver  was  suspected;  at 
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another,  from  the  thirst  and  great  flow  of  urine, 
diabetes  meUitus ;  but  none  of  these  indications 
were  stationary.  Tonics  were  of  no  service ;  a 
sea  voyage  which  was  tried,  and  the  use  of  cha¬ 
lybeate  waters,  were  equally  ineffectual.  lie 
grew  gradually  weaker,  continued  to  lose  flesh, 
but,  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  delusive 
confidence  of  phthisis,  his  spirits  remained  for 
the  most  part  undepressed,  and  he  still  looked 
forward  to  a  speedy  recovery.  Meanwhile  all 
the  symptoms  were  deteriorating,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  evidently  sinking  under  their  pres¬ 
sure.  In  about  six  months  from  the  period  of 
his  application  for  relief  the  oedema  extended 
over  his  face  and  upper  extremities,  distinct 
signs  of  effusion  into  the  chest  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
hydrothorax. 

The  body  was  examined  thirty-six  hours  after 
death.  The  waxy  pallor  of  the  surface  remained 
unchanged  :  the  subcutaneous  fat  was  scanty,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  semi-fluid.  Not  a  drop  of 
blood  escaped  on  dividing  the  scalp  ;  the  dura 
mater  was  pale,  presented  few  vessels,  and  those 
empty.  The  pia  mater  was  equally  pale;  its 
blood-vessels  contained  a  pale  serum  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  air.  The  lateral  sinuses 
were  moderately  tilled  with  a  pale  fluid  blood; 
the  arteries  at  the  base  were  empty.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  was  very  soft  and  pultaceous, 
mapped  with  very  few  vessels.  The  lungs  were 
of  a  pale  gray,  without  any  marks  of  gravitated 
blood.  The  heart  when  cut  into  was  of  a  pale 
colour,  and  did  not  tinge  the  linen  when  rubbed 
upon  it ;  it  appeared  like  flesh  macerated  many 
days  in  water.  The  right  ventricle  contained  a 
pale  coagulum.  The  left  side  was  wholly 
empty.  The  coronary  arteries  were  sound. 
The  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  was  of  a  fine  red 
colour  for  some  inches,  without  any  turgescence 
or  ossification.  All  the  valves  were  sound.  A 
considerable  moisture  bedewed  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen.  The  liver  was  of  its  proper  size  and 
structure,  but  of  a  light  brown  colour  ;  there 
was  no  exudation  of  blood  on  cutting  into  its 
substance.  The  spleen  was  the  only  viscus  of 
its  usual  colour  :  it  was  very  soft,  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  when  pressed,  turned  out  as  from  a  sac. 
The  kidneys  were  nearly  bloodless  :  the  pan¬ 
creas  of  a  pale  reddish  hue.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  were  perfectly  sound,  thin,  showing 
no  vessels,  and  transparent.  The  muscular 
substance  throughout  the  body  was,  like  that  of 
the  heart,  very  pale,  and  exuded  no  blood,  but 
only  a  pale  serum,  when  cut  into.  The  arte¬ 
ries  were  universally  empty,  as  were  also  the 
jugular,  humeral,  and  femoral  veins.  The  lower 
cava  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  lateral 
sinuses,  contained  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
blood. 

Besides  these  appearances,  about  three  pounds 
of  a  lemon-coloured  serum  were  f ouud  ell  used  in 
the  thorax,  anil  a  considerable  ossification,  about 
an  inch  long,  rough  and  irregular,  was  tiaced 
in  the  plica:  of  the  dura:  mater  near  the  vertex  ; 
and  these  were  almost  the  only  morbid  phe¬ 
nomena,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate 
to  the  sanguiferous  system.  Ur.  Combe  justly 
regards  the  first  as  a  mere  consequence  of 
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the  disease;  while  he  thinks  it  may  admit  of 
a  doubt  whether  the  second  had  any  connexion 
with  the  bloodless  state  of  the  system.  In  truth 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  incidental  concomitant. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  total 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  fluid  from  the  entire 
system  than  in  this  singular  case  ;  and  instead 
of  wondering  at  the  deadly  waxiness  of  the 
complexion,  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  the 
utter  debility  and  emaciation  which  this  incar¬ 
nate  ghost  must  have  presented,  the  greater  and 
almost  the  only  wonder  is  how  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple  could  so  long  have  remained  attached  to  so 
exhausted  a  receiver,  and  the  sensorial  energy 
have  derived  its  means  of  recruit ;  at  a  time, 
too,  when  all  the  functions,  in  the  midst  of  their 
feebleness,  were  urged  on  by  the  force  of  the 
morbid  excitement  to  the  performance  of  double 
duty  :  the  pulse  was  quickened,  the  animal  spi¬ 
rits  maintained  above  the  standard  of  sober 
health  ;  the  peristaltic  action,  though  irregular, 
for  the  most  part  accelerated,  the  perspiration 
redundant,  and  the  urine  often  profuse. 

The  post-obit  examination,  while  it  unveils 
little  or  nothing  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease,  discloses  to  us  most  manifestly  the 
inroad  that  had  been  made  upon  the  general 
substance  of  the  frame  from  the  want  of  a  due 
supply  of  nourishment,  and  how  completely 
every  organ  had  been  living  upon  itself,  and  the 
whole  had  been  living  upon  the  remnant  of  the 
blood  almost  to  its  last  drop.  The  fault  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  so  much  in  the 
secernent  system,  or  assimilating  powers,  as  in 
the  lacteals  or  digestive  function. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  liuysch,  that  this  com¬ 
mencing  portion  of  the  catenated  organ  of  supply 
gradually  loses  its  power  with  the  advance  of 
years,  and  that  in  old  age  it  entirely  ceases  to 
act :  so  that  being  himself,  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  in  this  very  season  of  life,  he  conceived  he 
was  then  living,  and  had  been  living,  for  a  long 
period,  upon  himself:  upon  such  nourishment 
as  the  fat,  blood,  flesh,  parenchyma,  and  even 
brain  can  produce  when  melted  down  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbents.  And  he  farther  con¬ 
ceived  that,  from  the  little  wear  and  tear  which 
usually  takes  place  in  old  age,  the  flame  of  life 
might  be  kept  burning  for  a  considerable  term 
by  the  fuel  hereby  supplied  ;  the  growing  ema¬ 
ciation  being  a  pretty  correct  measure  of  the 
material  consumed. 

I  low  far  such  may  have  been  the  fact  with 
liuysch  himself,  or  with  any  other  person  in 
the  ordinary  advance  of  life,  we  need  not  at 
present  examine  :  but  something  very  like  it 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  malady  before  us.  We  have  seen  that  the 
digestive  function  was  habitually  impaired,  and 
that  at  length,  food  of  all  kinds  was  rejected 
from  the  stomach  ;  and  we  shall  And  by  other 
instances  presently,  that  the  stomach,  under  the 
influence  of  this  disease,  seems  to  be  always, 
even  at  its  best  estate,  capricious  or  fastidious. 
But  the  lacteals  seem  to  have  participated  in 
the  same  infirmity  ;  and  to  have  laboured  tin 
der  an  atony  so  considerable,  that  they  trans¬ 
mitted  whatever  aliment  might  have  been  sub- 
acted  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  into  the 
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icourse  of  the  circulation.  And  hence,  while 
the  blood  actually  in  existence  was  perpetually 
drained  otl'  in  support  of  the  different  organs  and 
their  respective  functions,  a  small  quantity  only 
of  an  unelaborated  fluid  was  able  to  reach  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries,  which  were,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  pale  and  empty,  or  only  partially  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  thin,  watery,  and  scarcely  tinged 
liquid.  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  idea,  we 
shall  find  in  the  sequel  of  our  examination  that 
the  mesentery',  in  various  instances,  gives  signs 
of  disorder,  and  appears  enlarged  even  to  an 
external  examination,  while  the  hypochondria 
are  free  from  such  affection. 

Such  then  seems  to  have  been  the  proximate 
cause,  though  undeveloped  by  dissection,  if  we 
.may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  a 
■subject  involved  in  so  much  obscurity.  Yet  the 
exciting  cause  seems  still  more  effectually  to 
:clude  our  penetration  :  for  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  seems  to  have  been  strong  and 
hearty,  and  every  thing  in  his  situation,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  habits  of  life  apparently  concurred  in 
promising  him  a  long  continuance  of  health. 

In  various  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  that 
have  occurred,  we  have  some  degree  of  insight 
into  the  occasional  as  well  as  the  proximate 
cause.  Particular  allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
tendemic  appearance  of  this  complaint  at  Anzain, 
near  Valenciennes,  as  described  by  Professor 
Halle  in  M.  Corvisart’s  Journal. 

At  Anzain  is  a  large  coal-mine  reaching  to 
two  or  three  adjoining  villages.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  galleries  of  this  mine  that  the  complaint 
made  its  appearance,  and  to  this  it  was  confined, 
though  no  difference  had  hitherto  been  detected 
between  the  contaminated  gallery  and  the  rest. 
It  is  of  the  same  depth,  being  a  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms  from  the  level  ground,  and  ex- 
rcavated  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  longer,  and 
hence  does  not  so  readily  admit  of  an  afflux  of 
pure  air.  Its  temperature  is  6 4°  Fahrenheit ;  it 
^exhales  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
•which  renders  respiration  difficult.  Some  caus- 
■tic  mineral,  perhaps  some  metallic  salt,  appears 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  water  that  drips  from  the 
anine,  as  it  produces  blains  or  blisters  on  any 
part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  Yet  the 
water  has  been  occasionally  drunk  to  allay  thirst, 
and  the  mine  had  been  worked  for  eleven  years 
•without  any  such  complaint  as  that  before  us: 
and  it  is  hence  obvious  that  some  new  combin¬ 
ation  of  vapour,  incapable  of  detection  by  the 
•senses,  had  found  vent  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  gallery  ;  or  some  new  mineral  substance  had 
become  dissolved  in  its  percolating  water ;  which 
Jiad  a  direct  power  of  loosening  and  destroying 
fihe  tone  of  the  restorative  system,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  chain. 

I  he  symptoms,  in  their  general  features,  were 
strikingly  similar  to  those  we  have  just  described; 
and  seem  only  to  have  been  modified  by  the 
[peculiarity  of  the  exciting  cause,  being  often, 
•though  by  no  means  always,  accompanied  from 
ttlie  first  with  severe  gripings,  and  more  violent 
affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  anti  hence 
more  rapid  in  their  progress.  Ur.  Combe  is 
inclined  to  think,  from  these  symptoms,  that  this 
disease  was  not  a  strict  idiopathic  anluemia,  but 
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a  modification  of  rhachialgia,  the  colic  of  lead  or 
arsenic,  and  that  it  is  hence  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  chlorosis  rhachialgica  of  Sauvages  than  to 
the  anhtemia  chlorosis  of  Lieutand.  But  in  no 
instance  do  I  find  the  back-bone-ache,  or  spine- 
ache,  from  which  rhachialgia  derives  its  name, 
and  by  which,  together  with  an  extension  of 
this  aching  over  the  upper  and  sometimes  the 
lower  extremities,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  pa¬ 
ralysis,  it  is  specifically  distinguished.  Neither 
indeed  is  the  colic  pain  itself  to  be  regarded 
as  a  pathognomic  sign,  or  necessary  attendant: 
for  of  the  four  patients  who  were  sent  for  exa¬ 
mination  and  treatment  from  Anzain  to  Paris, 
while  two  suffered  from  it,  the  other  two  were 
without  any  such  symptom.  Nor  did  the  treat¬ 
ment  usually  found  most  serviceable  in  rhachial¬ 
gia  prove  of  much,  if  indeed  of  any,  benefit  in 
the  anhaemia  of  Anzain  ;  so  that  the  medical 
superintendents,  who  had  at  first  embraced  this 
idea,  found  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  such 
a  course,  and  the  view  of  the  disease  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  direct  ex¬ 
emplification  of  idiopathic  anhaemia. 

At  the  time  of  opening  their  correspondence 
with  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  fifty  pa¬ 
tients,  all  belonging  to  the  same  gallery,  had 
been  attacked  with  the  disorder,  three  of  whom 
had  died,  and  the  number  of  patients  was  almost 
daily  increasing,  notwithstanding  that  the  gallery 
was  at  this  time  shut  up.  Some  of  the  sufferers 
had  been  ill  for  fifteen,  others  for  twelve,  others 
for  eight  months  :  and  many  were  recent  cases. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  those  were  the 
most  unfortunate  subjects,  and  affected  with  the 
highest  degree  of  severity,  who  had  been  attacked 
while  actually  employed  in  the  gallery  :  while 
those  who  did  not  complain  till  it  was  closed, 
passed  through  the  disease,  not  indeed  with  ce¬ 
lerity,  but  in  a  more  favourable  way.  So  that 
the  disorder  seemed  to  admit  of  division  into 
two  distinct  states  or  varieties,  an  acute  and  a 
chronic. 

The  general  symptoms  under  the  former,  in¬ 
dependently  of  those  of  colic,  were  pallor  of 
skin,  great  emaciation,  weak,  feeble,  quick, 
contracted  pulse,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  anhe- 
lation  ;  extreme  debility,  so  as  to  render  walk¬ 
ing  difficult  ;  bloated  countenance,  habitual 
perspiration,  especially  at  night ;  stools  black 
or  greenish.  These  symptoms  often  continued 
without  much  change  for  many  months,  some¬ 
times  for  upwards  of  a  year  ;  when  they  became 
united,  manifestly  from  augmented  weakness, 
with  headache,  frequent  faintings,  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound. 

Where  colic  was  an  accompaniment,  there 
was  much  griping  pain  in  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines,  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  and  at  times, 
towards  the  close,  purulent  stools. 

Four  patients  were  selected  out  ol  the  aggre¬ 
gate  body  to  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  Paris  for  examination  and  advice.  They 
were  all  young;  their  ages  being  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  ;  one  of  them  had  worked  in  the 
mine  for  six  years,  the  others  lor  ten  or  eleven  ; 
and  as  they  had  all  been  ill  for  nearly  a  twelve¬ 
month,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had  been  attacked 
while  labouring  in  the  gallery  ;  and  were  hence 
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regarded  as  having  received  the  complaint  in  its 
acute  form. 

We  have  already  observed  that  of  these  four, 
two  had  experienced  colic  pains  from  the  first, 
and  two  had  not  been  troubled  with  them. 
The  pulse  varied  from  70  to  104  strokes  in  a 
minute,  but  the  stroke  was  extremely  feeble, 
and  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  least  excitement, 
moreover,  would  accelerate  it  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  counting. 

The  stomach  appears  to  have  been  generally 
capricious  ;  they  could  relish  food  if  allowed  to 
exercise  a  choice  ;  but  one  of  them  was  subject 
to  frequent  vomiting  ;  and,  in  all,  the  digestion 
was  manifestly  imperfect,  as  the  food  was  par¬ 
tially  discharged  with  little  change,  intermixed 
with  black  or  greenish  feces.  The  mesentery, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  seemed  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  to  the  touch,  but  was  destitute  of 
pain  on  pressure  :  nor  did  the  enlargement  ex¬ 
tend  to  any  other  region. 

So  extreme  was  the  weakness  that  none  of 
these  patients  were  able  to  walk  more  than  a  few 
steps  without  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  being 
compelled  to  sit  down,  and  especially  on  mount¬ 
ing  a  staircase.  Yet  the  same  delusive  hope, 
that  often  accompanies  consumption,  and  ap¬ 
peared,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  Dr. 
Combe’s  patient,  was  generally  conspicuous  in 
the  cases  before  us.  Even  the  death  of  one  of 
them  did  not  seem  to  destroy  this  enviable  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  rest.  “  We  were  afraid,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halle,  “  lest  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
first  patient  should  have  had  an  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  companions ;  but  we  had  here 
no  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  hope  that  the 
opening  of  his  body  would  put  us  upon  a  more 
successful  mode  of  treatment,  predominated  in 
their  minds,  without  taking  away  their  regret 
for  his  loss.” 

The  individual  who  thus  fell  a  sacrifice  seems 
to  have  been  attacked  with  more  than  ordinary 
severity  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease ;  and 
was  one  of  those  who  had  to  contend  with  the 
pains  of  colic  in  addition  to  the  specific  symp¬ 
toms.  Mercurial  inunction  was  early  tried,  but 
abandoned  in  a  few  days  from  its  being  found 
to  quicken  the  pulse  and  increase  the  tendency 
to  fever.  When  he  reached  Paris  he  had  been 
ill  for  eleven  months,  having  previously  been 
employed  in  the  mine  for  a  period  of  eight 
years.  He  at  length  gave  manifest  proofs  of 
hectic  fever,  the  remissions  of  which  became 
gradually  shorter,  till  at  length  the  fever  assumed 
a  continued  type,  lint  though  the  skin  was 
burning  hot  it  did  not  lose  its  paleness,  nor  was 
the  slightest  blush  discernible  on  the  tongue, 
the  lips,  or  the  conjuctiva :  a  remark  which  is 
indeed  equally  applicable  to  all  the  rest.  lie 
seems  to  have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  de¬ 
bility  alone,  his  most  prominent  symptoms  at 
last  being  those  of  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
a  feeble  and  intermitting  pulse,  and  cold  ex¬ 
tremities. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  were,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  those  of  Dr.  Combe  s  patient,  as  we 
have  already  described  them.  Hie  parenchy¬ 
matous  viscera  were  all  pale,  diminished,  and 
shrivelled,  with  the  exception  ot  the  heart, 
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i  which  preserved  its  natural  size.  Even  the 
spleen,  which,  in  the  preceding  case,  retained  its 
proper  colour,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  any  change  of  size,  was  here  of  a 
reduced  magnitude,  and  of  the  same  spongy 
softness  observed  in  the  preceding  case. 

Tlie  almost  utter  bloodlessness  of  all  the  ves¬ 
sels,  however,  formed  the  predominant  feature. 
“  In  the  three  cavities  all  the  vessels,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  were  destitute  of  coloured 
blood,  and  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of 
serous  fluid.  No  blood  was  found  in  the  aorta, 
as  far  as  its  crural  subdivisions,  nor  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  veins,  nor  in  the  system  of  the 
hepatic  vessels,  nor  in  any  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain.  Upon  making  a  deep  incision  into  the 
flesh  of  the  thighs,  there  flowed  out  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquid  and  black  blood,  but  from  no  other 
part  whatever.  The  flesh  of  the  muscles  which 
cover  the  thorax  was  exceedingly  red,  but  that 
of  the  extremities  much  less  so.  And  we  are 
told  that  the  same  destitution  of  blood  which 
distinguished  this  case,  occurred  also  in  all  the 
other  dissections  that  were  made  at  any  time : 
so  that  the  want  of  colour  in  the  interior  pre¬ 
cisely  corresponded  with  that  of  the  surface,  and 
of  the  whole  capillary  system.  “  This  condition, 
therefore,”  observes  M.  Halle,  “  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  disease  ; 
as  exhibiting  itself  by  manifest  signs  during  its 
entire  progress  ;  and  as  reaching  its  height  when 
it  is  on  the  point  of  terminating,  and  has  reached 
its  last  stage.” 

From  the  extensive  spread  of  the  malady 
there  was  a  pretty  ample  opportunity  of  putting 
various  plans  of  treatment  to  an  effective  test ; 
and  the  opportunity  was  not  neglected. 

Mercury,  as  we  have  already  observed,  did  not 
seem  to  answer.  Two  cases  recovered  under  its 
use  :  but  in  general  it  produced  febrile  excite¬ 
ment;  and  hence  no  credit  was  given  to  it  even 
in  the  instances  of  restoration.  Emetics,  sudo- 
rifics.  acids,  sedatives,  tonics,  and  stimulants  were 
all  tried  simultaneously,  or  in  succession.  But 
by  far  the  most  successful,  as,  indeed,  the  most 
rational  plan,  and  that  most  corresponding  with 
the  nature  of  the  proximate  cause  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  illustrate,  consisted  in  a  combined 
employment  of  the  two  last  of  these  classes,  sti¬ 
mulant  and  tonic  medicines,  with  a  free  use  of 
opium  where  the  tormina  required  it,  and  the 
j  employment  of  gentle  laxatives  on  the  return  of 
constipation.  The  best  stimulants  appear  to  have 
been  camphor  and  aether;  the  best  tonics,  bark 
I  and  iron.  While  this  plan  was  continued,  the 
patients  generally  improved  in  strength,  lost  their 
I  palpitation  on  walking,  and  evinced  a  slight  re¬ 
turn  of  colour;  and  in  every  instance  in  which 
this  process  was  discontinued  at  too  early  a  pe¬ 
riod,  they  appear  to  have  relapsed  ;  and  only  to 
have  renewed  their  advantage  upon  a  return  to 
the  same  treatment.  The  diet  was  generous  and 
nutritious  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  altogether  har- 
i  monised  with  the  other  therapeutical  intentions. 

ANiESTHE'SIA.  (a,  a.  f.  Araurfbjcna ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  aurOaro/.i.ai,  to  feel.)  Loss  of 
}  the  sense  of  touch.  Diminished  or  lost  sense  of 
feeling.  The  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  is  often 
diminished,  and  sometimes  destroyed ;  occasional 
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and  local  numbness  is  common  with  most  people. 
Pressure  from  a  bandage,  orfrom  one  limb  resting 
long  upon  another,  will  produce  a  partial  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  sensific  power  ot  the  nerves,  which, 
however,  soon  returns  when  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  limb  in  this  state  is  said  in  common 
language  to  be  asleep.  The  irregular  flux  of 
the  sensorial  power,  on  its  first  return,  produces 
a  sense  of  prickling,  as  though  needles  were  in 
the  part,  and  pushing  in  every  direction.  When 
numbness  occurs  without  obvious  pressure,  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  a  paralytic  state,  and  should 
be  watched.  There  is  sometimes  a  total  loss  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  mostly  partial,  but  sometimes 
general  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
These  are  very  rare  cases ;  they  evidently  depend 
on  loss  of  function  of  the  posterior  columns  of 
;the  spinal  cord,  whether  as  connected  with  apo- 
iplexy,  palsy,  hysteria,  &c.,  or  arising  from  or¬ 
ganic  affection  of  the  cord  itself.  The  treatment 
•must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  cause,  when 
Ithis  can  be  ascertained.  In  some  slight  cases  of 
numbness  in  particular  parts  the  affection  of  the 
nerves  seems  to  be  local,  and  benefit  is  derived 
from  friction  and  topical  stimulants. 

ANAGA'LLIS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
iof  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoaial  name  of  the  Anagallis 
arvensis. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Anagallis  —  foliis  indivisis,  caule  pro- 
cumbente,  of  Linnteus.  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  A 
beautiful  little  plant  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  considered  as  antispas- 
rnodic  and  stomachic,  but  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  activity. 

Anagargali'cta.  AvayapyaXinra.  A  gargle 
or  wash  for  the  throat. 

Anagaucari'stum.  A  vayapyapicrrov.  A 

•gargle. 

ANAGLY'PHE.  (From  avayAvtpw,  to  en¬ 
grave.)  The  name  given  by  Herophilus  to  a 
ipart  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  style  used  by  the  ancients 
dor  writing.  See  Calamus  scriptorius. 

ANA'GRAPHE.  (From  aruypacpu,  to  write 

•  or  prescribe.)  A  prescription  or  receipt. 

Ana'gyris.  Avayvpis.  A  genus  of  plants 
iof  the  class  Decandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

Anagyius  fcetida.  This  plant  grows  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Its  wood  ex¬ 
hales  a  very  fetid  odour.  Its  leaves  are  strongly 
-cathartic. 

A'NAL.  (Analis ;  from  anus,  the  funda- 
lment.)  Appertaining  to  the  anus,  or  extremity 
.of  the  great  gut. 

Anale'ntia.  A  term  forged  by  Paracelsus 
Ito  denote  a  species  of  epilepsy. 

ANALE'PSl  A.  This  term  has  been  un¬ 
meaningly  used  to  signify  an  epilepsy  arising 
from  affection  of  the  stomach  —  quasi  Iresio  a 
tconversiva  ad  caput,  say  the  editors  of  Castelli, 
and  cite  John  of  Gadesden,  but  he  is  a  semi- 
barbarous  writer. 

ANALE'PSIS  or  ANALE'PSIA.  (From 
avaXap-Sat/w,  to  restore.)  A  recovery  of  strength 

•  after  sickness. 

ANA  M.  P1IC.  (Analepticus ;  from  ava- 
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AapSavai,  to  restore.)  That  which  recruits  the 
strength  which  has  been  lost  by  sickness. 

Analogous.  A  term  applied  by  G.  St. 
Hilaire  to  the  organs  of  different  animals  which 
have  the  same  anatomical  relations,  how  much- 
soever  they  may  apparently  differ  in  structure 
or  function.  Thus  every  organ  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  os  hyoides,  and,  in  its  turn,  sup¬ 
ports  a  trachea,  is  a  larynx ;  and  all  such  organs 
are  analogous. 

ANALO  SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  AvaKwais ;  from 
a va\io>Kio,  to  consume.)  A  consumption  or 
atrophy. 

ANA'LYSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  AvaAucris ;  from 
avaXuoi,  to  resolve.)  The  resolution  of  any 
substance  into  its  constituent  elements.  The 
processes  and  experiments  which  chemists  have 
recourse  to  are  extremely  numerous  and  diver¬ 
sified,  yet  they  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds, 
which  comprehend  the  whole  art  of  chemistry. 
The  first  is,  analysis,  or  decomposition ;  the 
second,  synthesis,  or  composition.  In  analysis, 
the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  ;  thus,  if  we  reduce  cin¬ 
nabar,  which  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mer¬ 
cury,  and  exhibit  these  two  bodies  in  a  separate 
state,  we  say  we  have  decomposed,  or  analysed 
cinnabar.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  several 
bodies  be  mixed  together,  and  a  new  substance 
be  produced,  the  process  is  then  termed  chemical 
composition,  or  synthesis;  thus,  if,  by  fusion 
and  sublimation,  we  combine  mercury  with 
sulphur,  and  produce  cinnabar,  the  operation 
is  termed  chemical  composition,  or  composition 
by  synthesis.  Chemical  analysis  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  operations.  In  these  operations, 
the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  such  properties 
of  bodies  as  are  already  discovered  must  be  ap¬ 
plied,  in  order  to  produce  simplicity  of  effect, 
and  certainty  in  the  results.  Chemical  analysis 
can  only  be  executed  with  success  by  one  who 
is  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of 
simple  substances  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and 
of  certain  bodies,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
which  detect  the  presence  of  others  by  their  im¬ 
mediate,  obvious,  and  characteristic  effect  upon 
them  ;  and  which  on  that  account  are  called 
tests  or  re-agents.  The  word  analysis  is  often 
applied  by  chemists  to  denote  that  series  of  oper¬ 
ations,  by  which  the  component  parts  of  bodies 
are  determined,  whether  they  be  actually  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  exhibited  apart  from  each  other,  or 
whether  their  distinctive  properties  be  exhibited 
by  causing  them  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
without  the  perceptible  intervention  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  state  ;  and,  in  the  chemical  examination  of 
bodies,  analysis  or  separation  can  scarcely  ever 
be  effected,  without  synthesis  taking  place  at 
the  same  time. 

ANAMNE'STICUS.  (Avapvy erriuos;  from 
avagip-vyaKu,  to  remember.)  Anamnestic.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  medicines  which  were  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  memory.  It  is  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  no  medicine  has  any  such  spe¬ 
cific  operation. 

A'N  AN  AS.  The  pine-apple.  See  liromelia 

ananas. 

AnapetAa.  AvaireTeia.  An  expansion  of  the 
orifices  of  vessels  or  canals.  —  Galen. 
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AnathalantFasis.  (From  avatpaAavnas, 
bald.)  A  falling  off  of  hair  from  the  eye¬ 
brows. 

Ana'phora.  (From  avatpepu,  to  bring  up.) 
The  bringing  up  of  any  thing  by  the  mouth,  as 
spitting  of  blood. 

Anaphone'sis.  (Avatpavijms  ;  from  ava,  and 
(pwvp,  the  voice. )  Vociferation;  the  loud  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  voice,  which  was  practised  by  the 
ancients  to  strengthen  the  lungs. 

ANAPHRODI'SIA.  (a,  (P..  f. ;  from  a,priv. 
and  atppoSiaia,  sexual  intercourse.)  Impotence. 
Want  of  the  generative  power.  See  Sterility. 

Anaphuo'meli.  (From  a,  priv.,  atppos,  froth, 
and  /ue At,  honey.)  Clarified  honey. 

ANA'PLA SI S.  (AvanAatn?,  confirmatio, 
reparatio ;  from  avanAatraw,  to  form  anew,  to 
restore.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  term  to  signify 
the  reunion  of  a  fractured  bone. 

A  N  A  PL  E  R  CVS  I S.  ( AvairAvpaarts,  repletio ; 
from  avanAppou,  to  fill  up.)  The  restitution 
of  parts  that  have  been  destroyed,  as  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  an  abscess,  or  the  healing  of  a  wound 
attended  with  loss  of  substance. 

Anaplebo'ticus.  (Same  etymon.)  Incarna- 
tive,  applied  to  a  medicament  which  favours  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  substance  of  a  part. 

Anapleu'sis.  (From  avairAeui,  to  float.)  The 
exfoliation  and  casting  off  of  dead  portions  of 
bone.  The  looseness  of  carious  teeth.  —  Hippo¬ 
crates.  Paulas  yEgineta. 

ANAPNEU'SIS.  (From  avanveu,  to  re¬ 
spire.)  Respiration. 

ANA'PNOE.  Avairvot].  Respiration. 

Ana'ptvsis.  Avairrvais.  Expectoration. 

Axarrhegxuminos.  (From  avapppyrupi, 
to  break  again.)  A  term  applied  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  ulcers  which  heal  prematurely  and 
break  out  again —  avappypyvvptva  tKicea. 

ANA RRIICE'A.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and 
peoo,  to  flow.)  A  flux  of  humours,  from  below 
upwards.  — -  Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

Ana KRHo'riA.  ( Avafpoma ,  from  ava,  up¬ 
wards,  and  peiroj,  to  tend.)  A  flux  of  humours, 
from  below  upwards.  —  Hippocrates. 

A'NAS.  (as,  atis.  f.  ;  it  nando,  from  stare, 
to  swim.)  1.  A  duck  or  drake. 

2.  The  name  of  an  extensive  genus  of  birds 
in  the  Limuean  system  of  ornithology,  of  the 
order  An  seres.  1 1  comprehends  the  swan,  goose, 
duck,  teal,  and  widgeon. 

Anas  anskr.  The  goose,  called  also  Anser 
doniesticus.  The  flesh  of  the  tame  goose  is  a 
favourite  article  of  food,  but  is  very  apt  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  weak  stomachs  ;  its  digestion  is  faci¬ 
litated  by  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  or  other 
alkoholic  spirit. 

Anas  cygnus.  The  swan.  The  flesh  of 
the  young  swan  or  cygnet  is  tender,  and  is 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 

Anas  domestic  a.  The  tame  duck.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
requires  the  addition  of  stimulating  condiments, 
to  enable  weak  stomachs  to  digest  it. 

ANASA'llCA.  (From  aw, throughout,  and 
aapi,  the  flesh.)  This  word  has  been  mistaken 
by  some  for  a  noun  of  the  first  declension,  but, 
as  Kiilm  has  justly  observed,  it  is  indeclinable, 
aapica  being  the  accusative  o f  crap£.) 
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Anasarca  consists  in  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane  immediately 
under  the  skin.  As  the  accumulation  of  serum 
increases,  the  skin  often  becomes  inflamed  and 
thickened,  and  presents  an  appearance  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  erysipelas.  From  the  free  com¬ 
munication  between  all  parts  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  fluid  gravitates  towards  those  which 
are  most  dependent,  and  the  lower  extremities 
often  become  excessively  swollen.  The  dis¬ 
tended  cuticle  at  last  gives  way,  and  affords  an 
outlet  of  the  effused  fluid,  which,  however,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue  with 
great  rapidity. 

The  cellular  membrane  and  the  shut  cavities 
of  the  body  are  constantly  moistened  by  a  small 
quantity  of  serum,  which  is  exhaled  by  the 
capillary  arteries.  When  this  is  secreted  in  too 
great  quantity,  or  is  not  duly  re-absorbed  by  the 
lympathic  vessels,  its  accumulation  gives  rise 
to  the  disease  in  question.  Anasarca  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  resulting  from  a 
morbid  action  of  the  exhalent  arteries,  or  some 
cause  which  interferes  with  the  function  of 
the  absorbents  ;  the  latter  is  by  much  the  more 
frequent,  inasmuch  as  anasarca,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  ^symptomatic  of  visceral  diseases, 
which  are  attended  with  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation,  and  induce  general  dropsy. 
A  torpid  state  of  the  lymphatic  wessels  is  as¬ 
signed  as  a  frequent  cause  of  anasarca  ;  but  this 
supposition,  though  probably  true  in  some 
cases,  is  evidently  destitute  of  proof  in  any. 

Anasarca  sometimes  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  and,  as  such,  may  assume  a  sthenic  or 
an  asthenic  form  ;  acute  anasarca,  however,  is 
generally  accompanied  with  inflammation  of 
some  of  the  viscera,  and  most  frequently  of 
the  lungs.  The  acute  form  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie :  — 

“  The  disease  comes  on  suddenly,  and  gene¬ 
rally  affects  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life.  It  is 
usually  ascribed  to  sudden  exposure  to  cold, 
especially  after  the  body  has  been  previously 
overheated.  The  first  symptom  is  an  oppression 
and  uneasiness  in  breathing,  and  in  a  short  time, 
frequently  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  this  is  followed  by  the  drop¬ 
sical  swelling.  The  affection  of  the  breathing 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  In  some 
cases  there  is  only  a  feeling  of  oppression  or 
tightness  in  breathing,  without  pain  or  cough  ; 
in  others,  there  is  pain  increased  by  a  full 
inspiration,  with  sharp  painful  cough ;  and  in 
i  others  there  is  great  oppression  of  breathing,  pre¬ 
venting  the  patient  from  lying  down,  except  in 
one  particular  posture,  or  even  preventing  him 
j  from  lying  down  at  all.  The  pulse  is,  in  some 
]  cases,  a  little  frequent,  but  in  others  it  is  not 
above  the  natural  standard.  It  is  sometimes 
of  good  strength,  but  frequently  rather  weak, 
and  in  some  cases  irregular.  This  anasarcous 
swelling  is  commonly  observed  first  in  the  face; 
from  thence  it  extends  downwards  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  then  to  the  extremities. 
This  progress  was  in  one  case  so  remarkable, 
that  even  at  night,  after  the  patient  hail  been 
sitting  up  through  the  whole  day,  he  was 
affected  with  a  great  degree  of  anasarca  down 
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to  the  middle  of  the  legs,  while  (he  feet  anil 
aneles  were  free  from  it :  next  day  the  feet  and 
ancles  were  affected  also.  Ibis  peculiarity, 
however,  does  not  occur  universally,  lor  in 
some  cases  the  swelling  is  first  observed  in  the 
legs;  but  in  general  the  face  is  affected  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
high  coloured  :  rn  some  cases  it  is  coagulable ; 
in  others  there  is  no  trace  of  albumen.  If  the 
disease  be  now  allowed  to  go  on,  the  swelling 
increases,  and  the  breathing  becomes  more  and 
more  oppressed:  it  may  be  fatal  in  a  few  days, 
or  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  several  weeks.” 

The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  anasarca  re¬ 
quires  some  attention,  since  the  oppression  of 
the  breathing,  being  often  unattended  with  fever 
or  acute  pain,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
effusion  had  taken  place  into  the  pleura  or 
pericardium  ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  signs  afforded  by  auscultation, 
will  easily  enable  us  to  detect  the  real  nature  of 
the  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  active  anti¬ 
phlogistic  practice  is  indicated.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  moderate  bleeding,  with  purgatives,  will 
suffice ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry 
the  use  of  the  lancet  to  a  great  extent. 

The  asthenic  form  of  anasarca  very  seldom 
occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease ;  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  however,  it  seems  to  be  so,  from  the 
absence  of  any  other  disease  to  which  it  can  be 
considered  as  secondary. 

It  is  most  common  among  the  poor  who  in¬ 
habit  ground-floors,  and  other  dark  and  damp 
apartments,  where  the  air  is  not  free,  and  is  most 
frequent  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  cold  and  moist.  The  general  predis¬ 
posing  causes  are  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
insufficient  nourishment,  excess  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  a  sedentary  life,  depressing 
passions,  exhaustion  from  long  abstinence,  ex¬ 
cessive  evacuations  of  blood,  and  the  debility 
induced  by  other  diseases,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  rheumatism, 
chlorosis,  palsy,  scurvy,  syphilis. 

Anasarca,  with  debility,  comes  on,  in  general, 
slowly,  and  with  symptoms  denoting  a  deficiency 
of  vital  energy.  The  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
membrane  is  generally  observed  first  in  the 
lower  extremities  ;  sometimes  the  face  is  puffy, 
and  the  swelling  gradually  extends  to  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  pulse  varies;  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  pale,  frequently  of  a  milky  whiteness ; 
its  heat  commonly  diminishes  ;  it  is  soft  to  the 
touch,  though  without  its  natural  moisture; 
and,  as  its  elasticity  is  lessened,  it  is  easily  de¬ 
pressed,  and  retains  the  mark  of  the  finger. 
The  swelling  of  the  legs  is  most  evident  in  the 
evening,  and  after  the  patient  has  been  long  in 
the  upright  position,  but  after  lying  down  dimi¬ 
nishes  or  disappears.  As  this  preternatural  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fluid  gains  ground,  distending 
the  skin,  compressing  the  vessels,  the  nerves, 
the  muscles,  &c.,  the  mobility  of  the  body  is 
diminished,  the  vital  actions  of  the  skin  are 
altered;  and  the  slightest  cause  will  produce 
ulceration,  erysipelas,  and  gangrene.  The  urine 
is  generally  scanty  and  deep  red,  depositing  a  co¬ 
pious  sediment.  There  is  usually  great  thirst. 


Besides  these  primary  forms  of  anasarca, 
there  is  a  consecutive  form  which  supervenes 
after  exanthematous  diseases,  and  especially 
scarlet  fever,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  sequela.  The  affection,  in  this  case, 
seems  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
connected  with  deficient  cutaneous  transpiration. 
From  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come  be¬ 
fore  him,  Dr.  Copland  has  been  led  to  conclude 
that  it  is  “  dependent  on  excrementitial  plethora 
arising  out  of  the  suppressed  or  imperfectly  re¬ 
stored  functions  of  the  skin,  and  other  elimin¬ 
ating  or  depurating  organs  :  that  an  incomplete 
or  suppressed  eruption  will  not  occasion  it  un¬ 
less  the  internal  secretions  and  excretions  be 
also  impeded  ;  that  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  a 
cold  and  humid  air,  or  even  to  humidity  alone, 
w  ill  favour  its  occurrence,  although  it  frequently 
appears  without  those  aids,  and  even  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that  it  is  more 
immediately  induced  by  febrile,  or  generally 
excited  vascular  action,  arising  out  of  an  im¬ 
peded  or  interrupted  secretion  and  excretion, 
and  a  consequent  morbid  state  of  the  blood  and 
increase  of  its  fluid  parts,  accompanied  by  defi¬ 
cient  power  or  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels  and 
exhaling  pores,  either  absolutely  or  relatively,  to 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.” 

The  character  of  this  consecutive  affection 
appears  to  vary  greatly  in  different  epidemies  : 
in  some  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  intract¬ 
able  and  fatal,  while,  as  it  generally  presents 
itself  in  this  country,  it  is  not  of  much  import¬ 
ance,  and  yields  readily  to  a  few  brisk  cathartics, 
or  even  subsides  spontaneously  as  the  patient 
gains  strength.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  anasarca  is  the  only  form  of  dropsy 
that  is  liable  to  supervene  on  scarlatina  and  other 
exanthems  ;  the  affection  is  often  of  a  much 
more  serious  nature,  and  fluid  is  effused  into 
the  abdomen,  thorax,  or  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
This  consecutive  anasarca  is  much  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  anasarca  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  connexion  with 
general  dropsy ;  and,  even  where  it  is  other¬ 
wise,  the  same  principles  of  treatment  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  partial  and  the  more  extensive 
disease.  These  principles  are  stated  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  manner  in  the  article  Hydrops. 

A n a'si'asis.  (From  araanaco,  to  draw  toge¬ 
ther.  )  Contraction  of  the  stomach. — Hippocrates. 

Anasta'lticus.  (From  avaareA Aw,  to  re¬ 
strain.)  Styptic  or  astringent. 

ANA'STASIS.  (From  avicrrrjyi,  to  rise,  or 
rise  again;  to  cause  to  rise.)  1.  A  recovery 
from  sickness  ;  a  restoration  to  health. 

2.  A  translation  of  humours  to  a  superior 
part.  —  Hippocrates. 

A N ASTOMO'SIS.  (AracrTopotTis  ;  from 
ava,  mutually,  and  trropa,  a  mouth.)  The  in¬ 
osculation  or  communication  of  vessels,  as  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  i  lie  term  has  also 
been  hypothetically  applied  to  the  union  of  the 
branches  of  nerves,  from  the  notion  that  these 
were  canals  for  the  transmission  of  a  nervous 
fluid. 

)  ANASTOMO'TICUS.  Anastomotic.  1.  A 
I  term  anciently  applied  to  medicines  which  were 
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supposed  to  open  the  mouths  of  vessels,  us 
cathartics,  diuretics,  deobstruents,  diaphoretics, 

2.  Applied  by  anatomists  to  those  branches 
of  vessels  by  which  an  union,  or  anastomosis, 
with  other  vessels  is  effected. 

Anatica  poktio.  A  barbarism  for  an  equal 
portion,  from  ava,  of  each. 

Anatomical  Nomenclature.  See  Nomencla¬ 
ture  anatomical. 

ANA'TOMY.  (Auarofxia,  or  Avaropeq.  Ana- 
tomia,  a.  f.  or  Anatome,  es.  f.  ;  from  ava- 
r f/xvoi,  to  cut  up.)  The  dissection  of  organised 
bodies,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  their  structure 
and  functions ;  also  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure  of  organised  bodies,  and  which  is 
learned  by  dissection.  Anatomy  is  divided  into 
human  and  comparative,  the  one  treating  of  the 
structure  of  man  alone,  the  other  comparing 
the  structure  of  all  organised  beings,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.  The  anatomy  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals  is  called  zootomy ;  that  of  vege¬ 
tables,  phytotomy.  Anatomy  is  also  divided 
into  general  and  descriptive  :  general  anatomy 
teaches  the  structure  and  physical  properties  of 
the  various  tissues  which  compose  the  body, 
without  reference  to  the  form  or  situation  of  the 
organs  into  whose  composition  they  enter ;  de¬ 
scriptive  anatomy  takes  cognisance  of  the  shape, 
position,  and  connexion  of  parts. 

Descriptive  anatomy  is  subdivided  into,  — 

Osteology ;  the  study  of  the  bones. 

Syndesmology ;  that  of  the  ligaments. 

Myology;  of  the  muscles. 

Neurology ;  of  the  nerves. 

Angiology ;  of  the  vessels. 

Adenology ;  of  the  glands. 

Splanchnology ;  of  the  viscera. 

Dermology ;  of  the  cutaneous  textures. 

Lastly,  anatomy  is  divided,  according  to  the 
object  with  a  view  to  which  it  is  especially  cul¬ 
tivated,  into  pathological,  or  morbid  anatomy, 
which  investigates  the  changes  induced  in  the 
structure  of  organs  by  disease;  surgical  anatomy, 
which  demonstrates  the  relative  position  of  parts, 
with  a  reference  to  those  operations  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  perform  on  them  ;  physio¬ 
logical  anatomy,  which  regards  the  structure  of 
organs  only  in  as  far  as  it  elucidates  their 
functions,  and  classifies  organs  according  to  the 
functions  to  which  they  minister  ;  transcendental 
anatomy,  which  regards  the  plan  or  model  on 
which  the  living  frame  and  its  organs  are  deve¬ 
loped. 

Anatomy,  artificial.  The  beautiful  and 
useful  art  of  making  models  in  wax  or  other 
materials,  to  illustrate  the  healthy  or  diseased 
structure  of  parts  has  been  called  artificial  ana¬ 
tomy. 

A  NAT  RE'S  IS.  (From  avarpaw,  to  per¬ 
forate.)  The  operation  of  trepanning  the  skull. 

—  Galen. 

Anatki'fsis.  (From  avarpiGw,  to  rub,  or 
rub  in.)  Friction  ot  the  surface  of  the  body, 
with  or  without  the  use  of  medicated  oils. 

Anatripso'logy.  A  treatise  on  the  use  ot 
friction. 

Anatius.  Analris.  Mercury. 

Anatron.  Auatrum.  See  Natron. 

Ana'tuoie,  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  warps irw,  to  sub- 
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vert.)  Inverted  action  of  the  stomach  ;  nausea 
and  vomiting.  —  Galen. 

ANAU'DIA.  («,  cc.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
avSq,  speech.)  Aphonia;  loss  of  voice. 

A'NCEPS.  (eps,  ipitis. )  Two-edged,  hav¬ 
ing  two  sharp  edges  :  applied  to  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  as  in  the  Sisymbrium  striatum. 
Iris  graminea,  and  leaves  of  the  Typha  latifolia. 

ANCIIA.  (Arabic.)  The  hip. 

A'NCHILOPS.  (ops,  opis.  ni.  ;  from  a-yxii 
near,  and  w\p,  the  eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye.  See  JEgilops. 

ANCHORA'LIS.  (From  anchora,  an  an¬ 
chor.)  The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  has 
been  called  processus  anchoralis. 

ANCHOVY.  See  Clupea  encrasicolus. 

Anchovy  pear.  See  Grias  cauliflora. 

ANCIIU'SA.  Ayxouaa.  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ,-  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the 
alkanet  root  and  bugloss.  See  Anchusa  officinalis, 
and  Anchusa  tincloria. 

Anchusa  officinalis.  The  officinal  bu¬ 
gloss.  It  has  also  been  called  Bnglossa,  Bu¬ 
glossum  angustifoliuui  majus,  Buglossum  vulgare 
majus,  Buglossum  sylvesire,  and  Buglossum  sati¬ 
vum.  It  is  the  Anchusa — foliis  lanceolatis  stri- 
gosis,  spicis  secundis  imbricatis,  calycibus  quinque- 
partitis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  cordial  in  melancholia  and  hypochondriasis. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  modern  practice. 

Anchusa  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  anchusa  or  alkanna  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  alkanet  plant,  called  also  Alkanna  spuria, 
Alkanna  tinctorum,  Buglossum  tinctorum,  Ane- 
bium,  Dyer’s  alkanet.  This  plant  grows  wild  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  externally 
of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  is  used  by  dyers. 
It  imparts  a  beautiful  deep  red  colour  to  oil, 
wax,  turpentine,  and  alkohol,  and  is  used  in  phar¬ 
macy  for  colouring  ointments,  as  lip  salves,  &c. 

ANCHYLO  SIS.  See  Ancylosis. 

ANCIPI'TIUS.  (From  anceps .)  Two- 
edged  :  applied  to  leaves  in  the  same  sense  as 
anceps. 

A'NCON.  A7 kuv.  The  elbow  joint.  The 
term  is  sometimes  restricted  by  anatomists  to 
that  process  of  (lie  ulna,  otherwise  called  the 
olecranon,  and  which  forms  the  projecting  part 
of  the  elbow  on  which  we  lean.  See  Ulna. 

ANCONE'US.  (From  aynuu,  the  elbow. ) 
A  small  triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  elbow.  Anconeus  minor  of  Winslow, 
Anconeus  vel  cubitalis  Riolani  of  Douglas.  It 
arises  from  the  ridge,  and  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus  by  a  thick,  strong,  and 
short  tendon  ;  from  this  it  becomes  fleshy,  and, 
after  running  about  three  inches  obliquely  back¬ 
wards,  it  is  inserted  by  fleshy  fibres  into  the  back 
part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  assist  in 
extending  the  fore-arm. 

Anconeus  kxtkunus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubit  i. 

Anconeus  internus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubili. 

Anconeus  major.  See  Triceps  extensor 

cubiti. 
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Anconeus  minor.  Sec  Anconeus. 

Anconeus  processus.  See  Ulna. 

Anco'noid  i’Rocess.  See  Ulna. 

Ancte'hes.  Kyicriipes.  Fibulae  or  clasps, 
iwitli  which  the  lips  of  gaping  wounds,  which 
did  not  admit  of  the  suture,  were  brought  into 
lapposition.  —  Celsus. 

Ancteria'smus.  The  operation  of  bringing 
the  lips  of  wounds  together  by  fibulae  or  clasps. 

Ancu'bitus.  A  barbarous  term  applied  to  a 
disease  in  which  there  was  an  appearance  as  it 
of  sand  and  small  stones  in  the  eyes.  It  was 
otherwise  called  Petrificatio.  The  editors  ot 
Castelli  give  this  word  on  the  authority  of  John 
of  Gadesden. 

Ancunule'nta.  (A  barbarism.)  This  term 
is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  a  woman  during 
i  the  time  of  menstruation.  —  James.  Turton. 

A'NCYLE.  (From  ayuvAos,  crooked  or 
•contracted. )  Contraction  or  stiffness  of  a  joint.  — 
Galen.  See  Ancli/osis. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON.  (AyicvAoGAe- 
epapov,  from  aynuAy,  a  contraction,  and  /3A eipapov, 
the  eyelid.)  An  adhesion  of  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids  to  each  other. 

ANCYLOGLO'SSUS.  (From  ayKuAy,  a 
contraction,  and  yAaaaa,  the  tongue.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who  is  tongue-tied. 

ANCYLOME'LE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  ay- 
kvAos,  crooked,  and  pyAy,  a  probe.)  A  curved 
probe. 

ANCYLO'SIS.  (AyitvAaieis.  ( From aynvAos, 
crooked  or  contracted.)  Stiffness  and  immo¬ 
bility  of  a  joint.  This  term  is  generally  w  ritten 
anchylosis,  but  improperly.  Ancylosis  is  divided 
into  true  or  complete,  and  false  or  incomplete. 

When  the  extremities  of  the  bones  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint  unite  firmly, 
so  as  to  render  the  joint  altogether  immoveable, 
the  case  is  one  of  complete  ancylosis :  when 
there  is  no  union  of  the  bones,  but  a  contraction 
of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  surrounding  the 
joint  which  admits  only  of  a  small  degree  of 
motion,  it  is  called  incomplete  ancylosis.  In 
young  persons  ancylosis  is  very  seldom  an  ori¬ 
ginal  affection.  It  arises  from  caries  of  the 
bones  and  erosion  of  the  articular  cartilages,  as 
in  white  swelling;  and  in  these  cases  is  a  fortu¬ 
nate  occurrence,  since  it  is,  in  effect,  the  process 
instituted  by  nature  to  arrest  the  morbid  action ; 
it  is  consequent  also  on  fractures  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones;  on  woundsof  the  joints; 
on  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  ;  on 
rheumatism  attended  with  affusions  into  the 
joints  and  bursa:  mucosa:;  and,  in  short,  on 
all  those  injuries  and  diseases  which  keep  a 
joint  long  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  occasion 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  parts  which  enter 
into  its  formation.  Dislocations  which  have  re¬ 
mained  long  unreduced  are  mentioned  by  writers 
as  a  cause  of  ancylosis,  but  they  cannot  be  thus 
considered  with  any  propriety,  because  the  ori¬ 
ginal  joint  has  ceased  to  exist  by  the  disjunction 
of  the  parts  which  composed  it,  and  hence  can¬ 
not  be  the  subject  of  ancylosis  or  any  other 
disease  ;  and  when  a  new  or  false  joint  is  formed, 
it  is  always  moveable.  At  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  ancylosis  generally  arises  from  ossifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and  seems  to 
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be  connected  with  that  disposition  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  bone  which  is  manifested  by  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  other 
parts,  and  which  so  often  gives  rise  to  disease 
of  the  arteries,  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter 
in  their  parietes.  In  some  instances,  however, 
this  ossific  diathesis,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has 
presented  itself  in  early  life.  There  have  been 
some  cases  of  universal  ancylosis  in  which  every 
joint  has  been  obliterated,  and  the  whole  frame 
rendered  rigid  and  immoveable.  In  the  museum 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  skeleton  of 
an  aged  man  in  which  the  joints  have  undergone 
an  universal  ancylosis.  In  the  Hunterian  Mu¬ 
seum  in  London,  there  is  a  similar  skeleton  of 
an  individual  in  the  meridian  of  live;  and  in  the 
Ihstoire  de  V  Acaclemie  des  Sciences,  for  1716,  a 
case  of  universal  ancylosis  is  detailed,  occurring 
in  a  child  only  twenty-three  months  old. 

The  treatment  of  ancylosis  is  confined  to  the 
incomplete  form  of  the  affection.  When  the 
ends  of  the  bones  have  become  incorporated, 
treatment  is  of  course  nugatory,  and  if  at  all 
active  may  prove  dangerous.  When  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  the  joint  arises  merely  from  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  a  perseverance 
in  the  proper  means  will  frequently  effect  a 
cure,  even  when  the  disease  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  duration.  The  joint  is  to  be  moved 
gently  and  steadily  from  day  to  day,  increasing 
the  motion  as  the  flexibility  of  th,e  parts  in¬ 
creases:  no  degree  of  violence  should  be  used, 
since  this,  by  exciting  inflammation  and  tume¬ 
faction,  is  likely  to  augment  the  evil.  Friction 
with  oleaginous  liniments  is  also  beneficial:  va¬ 
rious  medicated  fomentations,  and  stimulating 
liniments  of  different  kinds,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  but  regular  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  joint,  and  friction,  are  the  means  chiefly 
worthy  of  confidence. 

Ancylo'tomus.  (From  aynuA-q,  and  repvw, 
to  cut.)  1.  A  crooked  surgical  knife,  or  bis¬ 
toury.  2.  A  knife  for  dividing  the  framum  lin¬ 
guae  in  tongue-tied  persons. 

ANCYROI'DES.  (From  ayicvpa,  an  an¬ 
chor,  and  etSos,  resemblance.)  The  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula  has  been  so  called,  front 
|  its  likeness  to  the  beak  of  an  anchor.  See 
Scapula. 

Anda.  A  Brazilian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  an  oval  nut,  containing  two  seeds.  The  seeds 
are  strongly  cathartic,  and  have  also  an  emetic 
,  effect ;  the  green  outer  portion  is  astringent, 
and  used  in  diarrhoea. 

Andely.  A  town  of  France,  near  Gysors. 
It  has  cold  mineral  springs,  which  are  slightly 
|  chalybeate. 

Anderson's  pills.  These  consist  of  Barbadoes 
|  aloes  with  a  proportion  of  jalap  and  oil  of 
|  aniseed. 

AND  FRA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Andira  inkrmis.  The  Geoffroya  inermis 
of  Linnaeus,  and  formerly  called  Angelina  and 
Angelina  Zanoni  acostee.  The  cabbage  tree. 

This  is  a  lofty  tree  growing  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries.  Its 
I  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces,  which  are  grey 
j  externally,  but  internally  black  and  furrowed 
II  1 
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It  has  a  disagreeble  sweetish  taste,  and  its 
powder  resembles  that  of  jalap.  It  contains 
mucus,  resin,  sugar,  extractive  matter,  and  a 
narcotic  principle.  This  bark  has  both  a  ca¬ 
thartic  and  a  narcotic  effect,  and  is  celebrated 
as  an  anthelmintic,  especially  for  expelling  lum- 
brici.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  decoction, 
extract,  or  syrup.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  9j.  to  Jss. ;  that  of  the  extract,  which  is 
made  by  evaporating  the  decoction,  gr.  iij.; 
that  of  the  syrup,  which  is  merely  the  decoction 
with  a  double  proportion  of  sugar,  from  ~ss.  to 
*  ij.  The  decoction  is  directed  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia.  See  Decoclum  Geoffroyee 
inermis.  The  dose  of  this  medicine,  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  may  be  given,  is  to  be  gradually 
increased  till  it  induces  a  degree  of  nausea,  the 
occurrence  of  which  limits  the  uose;  for  if  it 
be  carried  further  it  occasions  vomiting,  fever, 
and  delirium.  The  same  effects  ensue  if  cold 
water  be  drunk  during  its  operation.  When 
these  poisonous  effects  occur,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  plentiful  dilution  with  warm  water, 
and  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  possess  the  same 
virtues  as  the  bark.  The  bark  and  seeds  of  the 
Andira  racemosa  and  Andira  retusa  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  the 
Andina  inermis. 

ANDKANATOM'IA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from 
avyp,  a  man,  and  avareyveo,  to  cut  up.)  An- 
dranatome.  The  dissection  of  the  human  body, 
particularly  of  the  male. 

Androgenia.  (Avdpoyeveia  ;  from  avr/p,  a 
man,  and  ycveais,  generation.)  The  generation 
of  males.  —  Hippocrates. 

ANDRO'GYNUS.  (AvSpoyvvos.  Andro- 
gynus,  i.  m. ;  from  avi jp,  a  man,  and  yvirq,  a 
woman.)  1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.  In  Botany  this  term  has  been  used  in  two 
different  senses :  applied  to  a  flower,  it  means 
one  which  has  both  male  and  female  organs ; 
applied  to  a  plant,  it  is  synonymous  with  mo¬ 
noecious,  and  denotes  the  presence  of  separate 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Andrcma'nia.  (From  avpp,  a  man,  and 
pavia,  madness.)  This  term  has  been  used 
synonymously  with  nymphomania,  or  furor  ute- 
rinus. 

Andro'meda.  (The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  Dccandria,  and  order  Mono- 
gynia. 

Andromeda  maria'Na.  Broad-leaved  Moor- 
wort.  An  American  plant,  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  the  toe-ich,  or  ground-itch,  common 
among  the  slaves  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Andro'nion.  The  name  of  a  pastil  invented 
by  an  ancient  physician,  named  Andron,  and 
recommended  against  carbuncle  and  herpes.  — 
Uribasiits.  Bantus. 

Andro'fhorus.  (From  avi ip,  a  man  or  male, 
and  tpepu,  to  bear.)  The  slender  pillar  which 
supports  the  united  anthers  in  monadelphous 
and  diadelphous  plants ;  it  is  distinguished  from  j 
a  stamen,  in  that  the  latter  supports  only  one 
anther.  —  Mirhel. 

ANDItOl’O'GON.  (From  c trrjp,  a  man, 
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and  noiyuv,  a  beard.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Poly- 
gamia;  Order,  Moncecia. 

Andropogon  nardus.  The  systematic  name 
of  Indian  nard  or  spikenard;  called  also  Spica 
nardi  and  Spica  indica.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca  : 
it  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  and  its 
flavour  is  not  disagreeable.  It  is  said  to  be 
used  by  the  Orientals  as  a  spice. 

ANDRorocoN  scHnsNA'NTHUs.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  camels-hay,  or  sweet-rush; 
called  also  Juncus  odoratus,  Fcenum  camelorum, 
and  Juncus  aromaticus.  The  dried  plant  is 
imported  into  this  country  from  Turkey  and 
Arabia.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  not  unpleasant  taste.  It  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  stomachic  and  deob¬ 
struent. 

A  N  D  It  O  S  /E'M  U IVI.  ( vm,i .  n.  ;  from  avrip, 
a  man,  and  aipa,  blood  :  so  called,  because  it 
affords  a  blood-red  juice.)  See  Hypericum 
androstemum. 

AND  RO  TO AIE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  avyp,  a 
man,  and  Tcyvui,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of  man. 

ANDIiOTO'MIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  avrip,  a 
a  man,  and  reyvai,  to  cut.)  Androtomy,  or 
human  dissection. 

A/ndrum.  Krempfer  has  given  this  name, 
latinised  from  an  Indian  word,  to  a  species  of 
elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  which  is  endemic 
in  the  south  of  Asia. 

Ane'bujm.  The  herb  alkanet.  See  Anchusa. 

AN EILE'iU  A.  ( From  aveiAew,  to  roil  up. ) 
Aneilesis.  Flatulence  ;  the  rising  up  of  air  in 
the  intestines,  and  the  tormina  occasioned 
thereby.  —  Hippocrates. 

Anele'ctric.  The  same  as  non-electric. 

ANEMO'NE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  aveyos,  wind: 
so  named,  because  it  has  been  said  not  to  open 
its  flowers  till  blown  upon  by  the  wind.)  Ane¬ 
mone.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Limuean  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Polygynia.  The  wind-flower. 

Anemone  hefatica.  The  hepatica,  or  herb 
trinity.  Hepatica  nobilis  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
and  herba  trinitatis.  This  plant  is  alleged  to 
possess  mildly  astringent  and  corroborant  vir¬ 
tues.  Infusions  of  it  have  been  drunk  as  tea; 
or  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  given,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  spoonful  at  a  time. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Ranunculus  albas  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  bruised  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure 
tinea  capitis,  if  applied  to  the  part.  The  whole 
plant  is  acrid  and  poisonous. 

Anemone  pkatensis.  The  Pulsatilla  nigri¬ 
cans  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  This  plant,  Ane¬ 
mone  —  pedunculo  involucrato,  petalis  apicc 
reflevis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  of  Lintneus,  has  been 
received  into  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
upon  the  authority  of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  re¬ 
commended  it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most 
of  the  chronic  diseases  affecting  the  eye,  par¬ 
ticularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  lie  likewise  found  it  of  great  service 
in  the  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains  of  syphilis,  and 
in  ulcers,  caries,  indurated  glands,  suppressed 
menses,  serpiginous  eruptions,  melancholy,  and 
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palsy.  The  plant  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  but 
its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and  when  chewed, 
it  inflames  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

ANENCE'PHALUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
a,  priv.  and  eyKetyahos,  the  brain.)  A  foetus 
born  without  a  brain. 

ANEPITHY'MIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  eiriBvfjuct,  desire.)  Loss  of  any  of  the 
natural  appetites,  as  hunger,  thirst,  &c. 

Anerethi'sia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  epeBw,  to 
irritate.)  The  name  given  by  Swediaur  to  j 
defect  of  irritability. 

A'NESIS.  (Avecris;  from  aviypi,  to  remit.) 
A  remission  or  diminution  of  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease. 

ANE'THUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  Avy Bov.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
dill.  See  Anethum  graveolens. 

Anethum  fceniculum.  Sweet  fennel,  the 
fceniculum  of  the  shops.  Anethum  — fructibus 
ovatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  and  roots  of 
this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  Col¬ 
leges  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  seeds 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  sweetish 
taste,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  essential 
oil.  They  are  stomachic  and  carminative.  The 
root  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  very  little  aromatic 
warmth,  and  is  said  to  be  pectoral  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Anethum  grave'olens.  Dill.  Anethum  of 
the  shops.  Anethum  — fructibus  compressis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but 
cultivated  in  several  parts  of  England.  The 
seeds  are  directed  for  use  in  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias:  they  have  a  mode¬ 
rately  warm  pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic, 
but  sickly  smell.  An  essential  oil,  and  a  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  are  prepared  from  them,  which  are 
given  in  flatulent  colic,  and  dyspepsia. 

ANE'TICUS.  (From  auiypai,  to  assuage.) 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  soothing  medicines. 

ANE'TUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  aviypu,  to  re¬ 
mit.)  Dr.  Good  uses  this  as  the  generic  name 
of  intermittent  fevers. 

A'NEURISM.  See  Aneurisma. 

ANEURl'SMA.  (Properly  aneurysma. 
A veupuaya;  from  avevpvuw,  to  dilate.)  An 
aneurism.  This  term  signifies,  strictly,  a  tu¬ 
mour  arising  from  the  dilatation  of  an  artery  ; 
but  it  has  been  extended  to  several  diseases  and 
lesions  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  to  dilatations  of 
t  the  heart. 

Four  principal  varieties  of  aneurism  have 
been  generally  enumerated  by  authors. 

1.  2 'rue  Aneurism.  —  This  consists  in  a  puls¬ 
ating  tumour,  caused  by  rupture,  or  ulceration, 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery, 
with  dilatation  of  its  external  coat,  or  by  a 
simple  dilatation  of  all  the  coats.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  meaning  which,  till  very  lately,  lias  been 
attached  to  the  term  by  modern  writers.  It 
was  maintained  by  Fernel,  that  true  aneurism 
depends  upon  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  an 
artery,  while  Fabricius  Plildanus  and  Sennert 
held,  that  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  internal 
and  middle  coats.  The  question  was  long  agi¬ 
tated,  till  the  observations  of  Lancisi,  F'riend, 
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Guattani,  and  Morgagni,  established  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  true  aneurism  may  arise  from  rup¬ 
ture,  from  distension,  or  from  a  combination 
of  the  two,  in  cases  where  the  distension  of 
the  arterial  coats  has  preceded  their  rupture. 
This  became  the  prevalent  doctrine  till  Scarpa 
denied  that  true  aneurism  ever  arises  from  mere 
dilatation.  The  observations  of  many  eminent 
surgeons  of  the  present  day,  have  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  there  is  rupture  of  the  proper  coats 
of  the  artery  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  ;  but, 
since  we  have  as  weighty  testimony  to  the  oc¬ 
casional  occurrence  of  aneurism  from  simple 
dilatation,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  which 
an  a  priori  view  of  the  subject  would  suggest  — 
namely,  that  the  disease  commonly  called  true 
aneurism  may  depend  either  on  perforation  of 
the  two  inner  tunics,  with  dilatation  of  the 
external,  or  on  simple  dilatation  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vessel.  The  former  cause,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  much  the  more  frequent,  that  a 
practical  view  of  the  subject  must  principally 
regard  the  affection  as  arising  from  that  cause. 
When  true  aneurism  occurs  spontaneously,  it  of 
course  argues  a  previous  diseased  state  of  the 
artery  ;  and,  even  when  it  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
ternal  violence,  the  vessel  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  been  healthy,  because  the  natural 
effect  of  laceration  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  would  be,  not  aneurism,  but  effusion  of 
lymph,  and  obliteration  of  the  canal.  That  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  arterial  system  generally 
accompanies  aneurism,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  several  aneurisms  frequently  co¬ 
exist  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  patient,  who  has  been  cured 
of  an  external  aneurism  by  an  operation,  to  die 
unexpectedly  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  In  the  ordinary  progress  of  true 
aneurism,  the  two  inner  coats  ulcerate,  or  arc 
torn,  and  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  the 
external  or  cellular  coat  of  the  artery,  which  is 
immediately  distended ;  the  blood,  being  now 
out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation,  coagulates, 
and,  as  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  enlarges,  the 
lymph  is  deposited  within  it  in  successive  layers, 
which  are  arranged  concentrically  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion,  and  which  are  firmer  the  further 
they  recede  from  the  artery.  This  deposition 
of  lymph  resists  the  impulse  of  the  blood ;  and 
when  the  disease  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure, 
it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  coagula,  which  com¬ 
pletely  fill  up  the  sac,  put  a  stop  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  artery,  and  cause  the  obliter¬ 
ation  of  its  canal.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  layers  of  lymph  only  offer  a  temporary 
resistance  to  the  evil  :  when  the  cellular  coat  is 
distended  to  the  utmost,  it  gives  way,  and  the 
cellular  sheath  of  the  artery  becomes  the  sac  of 
the  aneurism, and,  in  its  turn,  is  also  ruptured  ; 
the  blood,  however,  is  not  effused,  since,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  inflammation  has  been  excited,  and  the 
sac  united  with  them  by  coagulating  lymph. 
At  length  the  parietes  of  the  tumour  yield  to 
the  constantly  increasing  pressure  of  the  con¬ 
tained  blood,  and  a  rapid  haemorrhage  puts  a 
period  to  the  patient’s  life  and  sufferings,  if  lie 
has  not  been  previously  worn  out  by  constitu- 
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tional  irritation,  or  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  aneurisinal  tumour  on  parts  essential  to  life. 
The  mode  in  which  the  aneurism  bursts,  varies 
according  to  its  situation.  When  the  tumour 
points  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  a 
slough  is  generally  formed,  on  the  detachment 
of  which  the  fatal  haemorrhage  ensues,  and  the 
same  happens  when  the  aneurism  gives  way 
into  cavities  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  as 
the  gullet  or  intestines ;  but  when  it  presses 
upon  a  serous  membrane,  as  in  the  case  of 
aneurisms  which  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  or  abdomen,  the  distended  part  gives 
way  by  laceration. 

True  aneurism  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  aorta,  particularly  at  its  arch  ;  its  next 
most  common  situation  is  the  popliteal  artery; 
it  is  also  familiar  to  surgeons  as  occurring  in  the 
external  iliac,  femoral,  common  carotid,  and 
subclavian  arteries  ;  it  is  rare  in  the  brachial 
artery,  and  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  any  small 
artery,  wherever  situated. 

2.  False  Aneurism.  —  When  all  the  coats  of 
an  artery  are  ruptured  or  wounded,  and  the 
blood  escaping  into  the  surrounding  textures 
occasions  a  pulsating  tumour,  the  case  is  said  to 
be  one  of  false  aneurism.  This  kind  of  aneu¬ 
rism  may  be  either  circumscribed  or  diffused:  the 
former  takes  place  where  the  blood  is  poured  out 
slowly,  and  its  diffusion  prevented  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  dense  cellular  membrane  or  other  un¬ 
yielding  textures;  the  latter,  when  the  blood 
escapes  readily  into  a  lax  cellular  tissue,  which 
allows  it  to  spread  in  all  directions.  False 
aneurism  may  arise  from  the  rupture  of  an 
artery  by  some  sudden  exertion,  but  it  most 
usually  results  from  punctured  wounds  of  the 
arteries. 

The  acceptation  of  the  terms  true  and  false 
aneurism  has  been  somewhat  altered  by  recent 
writers.  The  name  of  true  aneurism  has  been 
restricted  to  tumours  formed  by  a  dilatation  of 
all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  that  of  false 
aneurism  to  tumours  consequent  upon  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  some  or  all  of  the  coats  :  if  the  two 
inner  tunics  only  have  given  way,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  is  dilated  into  a  sac,  the  case  is  called 
circumscribed  false  aneurism  ;  if  all  the  tunics 
have  given  way,  and  the  blood  has  been  infil¬ 
trated  into  the  surrounding  textures,  it  is  called 
diffused  false  aneurism.  Upon  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  tlie  old  division  seems  preferable  to  the 
new,  because  it  associates  under  one  denomin¬ 
ation  both  the  forms  .which  arise  from  disease  of 
the  vessel,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those 
w’hich  are  the  result  of  a  wound  penetrating  all 
its  coats.  M.  Lisfranc  has  endeavoured  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  subject,  by  admitting  only  two  kinds 
of  aneurism,  the  spontaneous  and  the  traumatic; 
the  former  corresponding  with  the  true  aneu¬ 
rism  of  surgical  writers  in  general,  the  latter 
with  the  circumscribed  false  aneurism  :  the 
mere  extravasations  of  blood  from  a  wounded 
artery,  which  have  been  called  diffused  false 
aneurisms,  arc  excluded  altogether.  Ibis  at- 
rangement  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  that  can  be  a  lopted. 

3.  Aneurisma  Varu ,  or  /  ca'icose  Aneurism.  — 
This  is  considered  by  some  as  a  variety  of  the 
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false  aneurism.  When  the  operation  of  bleeding 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm  is  carelessly  performed,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  lancet  transfixes  the 
vein,  and  the  fascia  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  pe¬ 
netrates  the  artery.  When  this  happens,  the  blood 
from  the  artery  sometimes  merely  accumulates 
under  the  aponeurosis,  forming  a  circumscribed 
false  aneurism  :  in  other  cases,  the  aperture  in 
the  vein,  fascia,  and  artery,  are  all  united  by  ad¬ 
hesive  inflammation  into  a  common  opening, 
through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  artery 
into  the  vein,  which  becomes  dilated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  and  is  felt  to  pulsate  like  an  artery  ;  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  artery  into  the 
vein  is  accompanied  with  a  whizzing  sound, 
analogous  to  the  bellows  sound  heard  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  heart.  We  sometimes  meet  with 
a  complication  of  false  and  varicose  aneurism. 
When  the  vein  lias  been  transfixed,  and  the 
artery  penetrated  as  above  described,  if  the 
orifices  in  the  injured  vessels  happen  to  he 
exactly  opposed  when  the  arm  is  bound  up, 
they  will  generally  unite,  and  a  simple  varicose 
aneurism  will  result ;  hut,  if  they  do  not  come 
into  contact,  the  blood  will  be  effused  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  if  the  wrnund  in  the 
artery  and  that  in  the  vein  still  remain  open,  a 
portion  of  the  blood  will  also  pass  into  the  vein  : 
a  complicated  aneurism,  partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  the  common  false  aneurism  and  of  the 
varicose,  is  thus  formed. 

5.  Aneurism  bij  Anastomosis.  —  This  name 
wras  given  by  Mr.  John  Bell  to  a  disease  which 
he  was  the  first  to  describe  minutely,  though  it 
had  been  previously  noticed  in  surgical  writings. 
The  affection  sometimes  presents  itself  in  new¬ 
born  children,  in  the  form  of  a  small,  bluish,  or 
mulberry-coloured  mark,  which  enlarges  as  the 
child  grows,  and  is  at  length  attended  with 
pulsation.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
the  adult,  and  is  then,  generally,  consequent 
upon  a  bruise.  As  the  tumour  gets  larger,  the 
pulsation  is  strong  and  continual,  and  is  much 
increased  by  exercise,  or  agitation  of  the  mind. 
The  tumour  consists  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  part,  which  have  become  dilated, 
and  open  into  little  sacs  in  the  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  which  give  way  when  over-distended, 
and  often  discharge  blood  so  profusely  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  has  been 
observed,  that,  in  females,  the  tumour  becomes 
more  turgid  at  the  menstrual  periods ;  and,  in 
some  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  a  vicarious  lnemor- 
l  hage  has  taken  place  from  it. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  spontaneous 
cure  and  treatment  of  aneurism,  we  have  re¬ 
ference  only  to  the  true  and  false  aneurism, 
chiefly  the  former  ;  varicose  aneurism,  and  that 
by  anastomosis,  are  quite  of  a  different  nature 
from  these,  and  require  a  different  treatment. 

The  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  appears  to 
take  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways. 

].  The  blood  effused  into  the  sac,  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  course  of  the  circulation,  de¬ 
posits  its  fibrinous  part  in  successive  layers,  which 
sometimes  become  so  firm  as  effectually  to  re¬ 
sist  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  any 
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Ifurther  dilatation  of  the  sac  :  in  this  case  the  sac 
is  gradually  filled  up  with  coagulating  lymph : 
it  generally  happens  that  the  deposition  of  this 
•substance  continues  in  the  artery  on  each  side 
of  the  sac,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  nearest 
large  branch  is  given  off,  and  the  canal  ot  the 
vessel  is  thus  obliterated.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hodgson 
and  others,  that  in  a  few  instances  the  artery 
has  remained  pervious  after  the  sac  is  filled  up  : 
in  either  case,  the  sac  having  ceased  to  enlarge, 
its  contents  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ; 
the  sac  itself  contracts  more  or  less  perfectly, 
sometimes  shrivelling  into  a  little  hard  knot, 
and  the  cure  of  the  aneurism  is  complete. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
from  its  size  or  situation,  presses  severely  on  the 
■surrounding  parts,  a  high  degree  of  inflammation 
is  sometimes  excited ;  the  whole  mass  passes 
into  a  state  of  mortification  ;  and,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  mortification,  a  dense  coagulum  is 
formed  in  the  artery,  so  that  when  the  parts 
slough  away  there  is  no  haemorrhage  ;  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  thrown  into  collateral  channels,  and 

jthe  patient  recovers. 

3.  As  the  aneurismal  tumour  increases  in 
•size,  its  position  with  respect  to  the  artery  may 

change,  so  that  it  presses  strongly  on  the  vessel 
near  its  entrance  into,  or  egress  from,  the  sac  ; 
the  current  of  blood  through  the  artery  is  thus 
stopped,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the 
collateral  branches,  the  canal  of  the  diseased 
vessel  is  obliterated,  the  tumour  is  absorbed, 
and  the  aneurism  may  thus  literally  be  said  to 
cure  itself. 

4.  A  portion  of  coagulum  may  be  detached 
from  the  inside  of  the  sac,  and  fall  into  the  cavity 
of  the  artery,  thus  plugging  up  the  canal,  and 
arresting  the  circulation  through  it,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  which  a  collateral  circulation  is 
established,  and  the  aneurismal  artery  and  sac 
are  obliterated.  The  late  Mr.  Allan,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  an  excellent  practical  writer,  regards 
the  last  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  cure  of  aneurism  in  the  extremities. 
“  A  portion  of  coagulum,”  says  Mr.  Allan, 
“  may  be  detached  and  fall  into  the  cavity  of 
the  artery  in  consequence  of  the  force  of  the 
flowing  blood,  or  by  a  change  of  position  of  the 
limb  ;  or  it  may  be  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
artery  by  external  compression  upon  the  tu¬ 
mour.  I  observed  that  in  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  near  the  heart,  the  coagula  were  some¬ 
times  moved  from  the  sides  of  the  sac,  and 
carried  into  the  artery,  which  was  consequently 
plugged  up,  and  that  the  patient  then  imme¬ 
diately  died  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  been  suf¬ 
focated.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  thing  frequently  takes  place  in  aneurism  of 
the  extremities  ;  but  the  effect  is  different.  This 
kind  of  obstruction  produces  instant  death  in 
the  aorta,  but  in  the  extremities  only  a  change 
of  circulation.  When  a  loose  clot  falls  into 
the  cavity  of  the  artery,  the  pulse  ceases,  and 
the  limb  immediately  becomes  cold.  It  re¬ 
mains  so  for  a  day  or  two,  when  it  begins 
slowly  to  recover  its  heat,  and  the  pulse  also 
returns.  1  he  circulation  is  at  last  completely 
re-established,  and  the  strength  of  the  limb  is 
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restored.  The  change  that  has  happened  is 
equivalent  to  an  operation  ;  the  artery  is  stopped 
up,  and  the  circulation  is  thrown  upon  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches,  which,  by  a  law  of  the  animal 
economy,  immediately  enlarge,  so  as  freely  to 
transmit  the  whole  blood  sent  to  the  limb.” 

Mr.  Allan  thinks  it  improbable  that  the  blood 
coagulates  in  the  artery  after  the  sac  is  filled 
up,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  blood  should  coagu¬ 
late  in  the  artery,  since  it  is  within  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  and  does  not  coagulate  in 
any  parallel  case  :  that  the  force  of  the  flowing 
blood  would  prevent  its  coagulation,  and  that 
the  clot  which  might  at  any  time  be  formed 
would  be  carried  along  the  artery  and  obstruct 
it  at  a  lower  point:  that  the  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  which  Mr.  Hodgson  himself  re¬ 
lates,  prove  that  the  deposition  of  coagulating 
lymph  never  extends  into  the  artery,  but  that 
whenever  the  sac  is  filled  up  the  coagulum  be¬ 
comes  smooth  towards  the  channel  of  the  vessel : 
that  if  the  blood  continued  to  deposit  its  coagu¬ 
lating  lymph  in  the  artery  after  the  sac  was 
filled  up,  there  never  would  be  any  change  in 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  when  the  artery 
became  obstructed,  because  this  deposition  is 
a  slow  process  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  aneurismal  artery  was  pre¬ 
vented,  the  collateral  branches  would  gradually 
enlarge  ;  whereas,  in  all  the  cases  which  Mr. 
Allan  had  seen,  the  limb  had  lost  its  heat  and 
feeling  as  suddenly  as  if  the  artery  had  been 
obstructed  by  a  ligature,  and  it  required  a  day 
or  two  to  regain  its  former  temperature.  These 
and  other  considerations  induced  Mr.  Allan  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  general  notion,  as  to 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  'aneurism  ;  and  they,  at  all  events,  are 
sufficient  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  mecha¬ 
nical  obstruction  of  the  artery  by  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  a  clot  from  within  the  sac  ought  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  in  question 
sometimes  depends. 

5.  A  case  has  been  related  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  which  illustrates  another  way  in  which 
an  aneurism  may  undergo'a  spontaneous  cure. 
A  man  in  Guy’s  Hospital  had  an  aneurism 
just  below  the  groin.  He  was  sitting  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  when  he  felt  something  burst  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  thigh.  On  examination  it 
was  found  that  no  blood  had  escaped,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  aneurism  had  not  yet  reached  the  skin 
so  as  to  become  adherent  to  it.  The  thigh, 
however,  was  enormously  swelled,  and  the 
patient  was  unable  to  move  the  limb.  For 
three  days  a  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  the 
aneurism,  after  which  it  ceased,  and  the  tume¬ 
faction  of  the  limb  began  to  diminish.  At  the 
end  of  four  months  the  aneurismal  swelling  had 
subsided  considerably,  and  he  could  use  the 
limb ;  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital.  I  It  is  man  afterwards 
died  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  on  dissection  it  was  found,  that  the 
former  aneurism  in  the  thigh  had  burst  under 
the  fascia  lata,  and  that  the  femoral  artery  had 
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been  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  effused 
blood. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
aneurism  under  all  circumstances,  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  coagula  in  the  sac,  or  the 
artery,  or  both  ;  or  upon  some  mechanical  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the 
artery,  which  eventually  causes  a  deposition  of 
lymph  within  the  canal  of  the  vessel.  The 
treatment,  whether  medical  or  surgical,  is 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  there 
are  few  instances  in  which  the  exercise  of  the 
healing  art  is  more  directly  guided  by  physio¬ 
logical  principles.  The  medical  treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  the  use  of  such  means  as  diminish  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  favour  the  formation  of 
coagula  within  the  aneurismal  sac  :  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these  means  arc  small  but  frequent 
abstractions  of  blood  from  the  general  system, 
purgatives,  a  very  spare  diet,  and  perfect  quie¬ 
tude.  The  plan  of  treating  aneurism  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  actions  of  the  arterial  system  to  the 
lowest  ebb  is  called  Valsalva’s  treatment,  after 
a  celebrated  Italian  physician  of  that  name,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Valsalva,  after  taking  away  a  good  deal  of  blood 
by  venesection,  diminish  the  quantity  of  food 
daily,  till  at  length  the  patient  took  only  half  a 
pint  of  soup  in  the  morning,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  in  the  evening,  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  medicated  with  mucilage  of  quince 
seed,  or  with  osteocolla,  a  substance  which  at 
that  time  was  believed  to  promote  the  formation 
of  callus,  and  was  therefore  most  likely  pre¬ 
scribed  by  him,  on  an  erroneous  analogy,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  diseased  parts  callous, 
and  inapt  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood. 
When  the  patient  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  rise  from  his  bed,  the  extreme  debility 
was  removed  by  a  more  liberal  diet.  By  such 
treatment  Valsalva  believed  that  the  life  of  in¬ 
curable  patients  might  be  protracted,  and  that, 
where  the  disease  had  not  made  too  great  pro¬ 
gress,  a  perfect  cure  might  he  obtained.  The 
method  of  Valsalva  is  riot  described  in  his  own 
writings,  but  was  published  by  Albertini,  one 
of  his  fellow-students.  More  recent  practi¬ 
tioners  have  fully  recognised  the  general  value 
of  Valsalva’s  precepts,  though  many  have  doubt¬ 
ed,  and  with  good  reason,  whether  an  absolute 
cure  is  often  to  be  expected  from  the  practice, 
and  also  whether  it  be  expedient  in  most  cases 
to  reduce  the  patient  to  so  extreme  a  degree  of 
extenuation.  The  most  judicious  practitioners 
of  the  present  day  are  content  with  moderate 
bleeding,  a  light  and  very  temperate  diet,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  all  alkoholie  and  fermented 
liquors,  and  a  life  of  great  tranquillity  of  body 
and  mind,  with  a  sedulous  avoidance  of  all  that 
can  excite  the  passions,  and  a  restriction  of  cor¬ 
poreal  exercise  to  gestation  in  an  easy  carriage: 
with  these  means,  others  which  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation,  as  digi¬ 
talis,  colchicum,  &c.,  may  be  conjoined,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  I  his 
medical  treatment  of  aneurism  is  the  only  one 
which  is  applicable  to  aneurisms  ol  the  aorta, 
or  others  situated  within  the  chest  or  abdomen,  | 


in  which  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  attempt 
a  surgical  operation.  In  the  case  of  aneurisms 
situated  in  the  extremities,  however,  the  reducing 
practice  just  described  becomes  a  valuable,  and, 
indeed,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  local 
compression  by  which  surgeons  in  favourable 
cases  endeavour  to  promote  the  formation  of 
coagula,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  the 
knife. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  namely,  by  compression,  and  by  ligature. 
Compression  is  only  applicable  to  aneurisms 
situated  in  the  extremities,  and  is  applied  to  the 
aneurismal  tumour  itself,  to  the  artery  between 
it  and  the  heart,  or  to  both,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  the  case  is  not  of  long 
standing,  and  the  tumour  is  small,  pressure  is 
advantageously  applied  to  the  tumour  itself; 
when  the  tumour  is  larger,  pressure,  directly 
exercised  upon  it,  would  be,  for  obvious  reasons, 
both  ineffectual  and  injurious,  and  can  only  be 
applied  with  propriety  on  the  artery  between  it 
and  the  heart ;  but  in  such  cases  the  practical 
surgeon,  unless  under  very  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  would  not  think  of  trusting  to  com¬ 
pression  at  all  ;  when  it  happens  that  the  tumour 
is  small,  and  the  artery  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bone, 
compression  will  be  most  beneficially  applied 
both  to  the  aneurismal  tumour  and  tj  the  artery 
at  a  point  between  it  and  the  heart,  which  point 
should  be  as  near  the  sac  as  possible,  lest 
any  anastomosing  branches  should  intervene  by 
which  the  blood  may  still  be  carried  into  the 
sac,  notwithstanding  the  compression  of  the 
main  trunk.  In  all  cases  the  compression  must 
be  confined  to  the  course  of  the  diseased  vessel, 
and  by  no  means  involve  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  limb  :  for,  in  the  latter  instance,  it 
would  operate  as  much  on  the  anastomosing 
branches  as  on  the  main  trunk  ;  and  the  whole 
intention  would  be  defeated,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  causing  swelling  and  oedema  of 
the  limb.  For  the  various  methods  of  applying 
compression  in  cases  of  aneurism,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  works  on  practical  surgery. 

The  use  of  compression,  in  conjunction  with 
proper  constitutional  treatment,  has  perfectly 
succeeded  in  many  instances;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  fails;  and  the  experienced  surgeon 
will  only  be  inclined  to  give  it  a  trial  where  he 
observes  some  disposition  towards  a  spontaneous 
cure,  and  where  he  has  time  enough  before  him, 
so  that,  if  gentler  means  should  not  succeed,  he 
can  still  have  recourse  to  tying  the  artery. 

The  great  surgical  means  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism  is  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  whereby 
the  blood  is  instantaneously  debarred  from  all 
entrance  into  the  sac,  and  the  canal  of  the  artery 
eventually  obliterated. 

When  a  proper  ligature  is  applied  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tightness  upon  an  artery, 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel  are 
cut  through,  while  the  external  coat  remains 
entire.  The  artery  being  immediately  rendered 
impervious  at  this  point  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ligature,  the  blood  coagulates  directly  above  the 
ligature,  and  the  coagulum  extends  a  greater 
or  less  way  up  the  vessel  towards  the  nearest 
anastomosing  branch,  through  which  the  blood, 
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prevented  from  entering  its  old  channel,  flows 
:to  the  lower  parts  of  the  limb.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lesion  of  the  inner  coats,  inflam¬ 
mation  ensues  ;  if  the  inflammation  he  moderate, 
it  terminates  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph 
in  the  cavity  of  the  artery,  between  its  coats,  and 
on  its  external  surface,  which  is  precisely  the 
event  desired  by  the  surgeon,  and  on  which  the 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  vessel  depends. 
After  a  while,  the  external  coat  sloughs  off  at 
the  part  where  the  ligature  was  applied,  the 
ligature  also  comes  away,  and  the  artery  is  per¬ 
manently  secure  ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  too 
I  great,  or  occurs  in  an  unhealthy  artery,  it  may 
terminate  in  sloughing  or  ulceration  and  what  is 
called  secondary  haemorrhage  takes  place,  en¬ 
dangering  or  destroying  the  life  of  the  patient. 
In  operations  for  aneurism,  there  are  three  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  ligature  has  been  applied, 
namely,  within  the  aneurismal  sac,  between 
the  sac  and  the  heart,  and  beyond  the  sac, 
further  from  the  heart.  The  older  surgeons 
always  adopted  the  first  method:  they  laid  open 
the  tumour,  cleared  away  the  coagula,  and  ap¬ 
plied  a  ligature  above,  and  another  below  the 
orifice  in  the  artery.  This  proceeding  was  at 
once  severe,  dangerous,  and  comparatively  in¬ 
efficient,  and  has  now  given  place  to  a  more 
simple  and  scientific  operation.  The  application 
of  the  ligature  nearer  the  heart  than  the  aneu¬ 
rismal  tumour,  was  first  proposed  by  John 
Hunter,  and  was  put  in  effect  by  him  with  per¬ 
fect  success  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism : 
this  beautiful  operation  has  now  been  extended, 
by  the  enterprise  of  modern  surgeons,  to  aneu¬ 
risms  of  the  carotid,  axillary,  external  iliac,  and 
other  arteries ;  and  the  principle  on  wdiich  it 
rests  is  recognised  as  generally  applicable  to 
those  aneurisms  which  come  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon.  In  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
external  iliac  artery,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had 
even  the  boldness  to  throw  a  ligature  round  the 
abdominal  aorta,  as  affording  the  patient  the 
only  chance  of  safety :  the  case  terminated 
fatally  ;  but  some  have  thought  that  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  far  as  the  immediate  results  of  the 
operation  were  concerned,  would  justify  similar 
attempts  in  other  equally  desperate  cases.  In 
this,  the  common  method  of  curing  aneurism  by 
the  ligature,  there  arc  several  very  important 
precepts  to  be  observed. 

1.  I  he  ligature  should  be  thin  and  round,  so 
as  to  effect  a  clean  division  of  the  two  inner 
coats,  anu  it  should  be  tightly  applied  in  order 
to  insure  this  result. 

2.  I  he  vessel  should  be  detached  from  its 
connexions  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  wound 
caused  by  the  operation  should  be  immediately 
brought  together  with  a  view  to  its  healing  by 
the  first  intention. 

3.  In  spontaneous  or  true  aneurism,  the  liga¬ 
ture  should  not  he  applied  too  near  the  sac, 
lest  the  artery  should  be  diseased,  and  incapable 
oi  assuming  the  adhesive  inflammation  on  which 
the  cure  depends  :  in  traumatic  or  false  aneurism, 
the  artery  is  sound ;  and  the  ligature  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  applied  near  the  sac. 

•1.  Che  ligature  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
theaitery  too  near  a  large  anastomosing  branch; 
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for  the  impulse  of  the  blood  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  firm  coagulum,  and  may  frustrate 
the  whole  sanatory  process. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  an  external  aneu¬ 
rism  is  situated  so  near  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
or  otherwise  so  circumstanced,  that  a  ligature 
cannot  be  applied  at  any  point  of  the  artery 
nearer  the  heart :  in  such  cases,  the  artery  has 
been  tied  beyond  the  tumour.  This  practice 
was  first  proposed  by  Brasdor,  and  was  tried, 
but  without  success,  by  Deschamps  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  Mr.  Wardrop,  however,  has 
used  this  method  with  success  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  chiefly  of  carotid  aneurism  ;  and  some 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata  are 
reported  to  have  been  cured  by  the  ligature  of 
the  subclavian  artery  :  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
performed  by  Ur.  Mott,  was  unequivocally  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  there  is  abundant  encouragement 
for  giving  the  practice  a  fair  trial. 

The  aneurismal  varix  is  in  most  cases  at¬ 
tended  with  no  danger,  and  comparatively 
little  inconvenience  ;  the  vein,  affording  a  ready 
conduit  to  the  blood  impelled  into  it  from  the 
artery,  does  not  become  much  distended,  and 
after  a  certain  time  the  tumour  remains  sta¬ 
tionary.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  first  de¬ 
scribed  this  form  of  aneurism,  was  of  opinion, 
that,  in  a  general  w’ay,  it  is  best  not  to  interfere 
with  it :  an  opinion  in  which  surgeons  have 
usually  acquiesced.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  a  cure  has  been  effected  by  compression. 
When  this  is  applied  it  should  be  done  early, 
and  the  pressure  should  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  the  sides,  both  of  the  artery  and  vein,  into 
close  apposition.  If  the  tumour  should  be 
burst  by  external  violence,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  tie  the  artery,  and  a  ligature  should 
be  applied  both  above  and  below  the  orifice  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  vein.  In  the 
complication  of  varicose  and  false  aneurisms 
already  described  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery ;  and  here  also  two  ligatures  are 
to  be  applied,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  orifice  in  the  vessel. 

The  aneurism  by  anastomosis  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  treated.  Whenever  the  tumour  is  so 
situated  that  it  can  be  extirpated  with  safety, 
it  should  without  hesitation  be  cut  out,  the 
surgeon  being  careful  to  avoid  wounding  the 
tumour  itself,  by  carrying  his  incisions  fairly 
below  it ;  even  with  this  precaution  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  attending  the  operation  has  been  known 
to  prove  fatal.  When  the  situation  of  the 
tumour  does  not  admit  of  its  extirpation,  the 
chief  arteries  from  which  it  derives  its  blood 
should,  if  possible,  be  tied  :  this  has  been  done 
with  success  in  several  instances  ;  but  the  good 
effects  of  the  ligature  are  not  here  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  common 
aneurism,  because  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
tumour  by  the  anastomosing  vessels  may  still 
continue  to  be  very  considerable.  Pressure,  in 
situations  where  it  can  be  firmly  and  steadily 
applied,  has  succeeded  in  many  instances,  but 
is  frequently  ineffectual,  and  may  sometimes  do 
harm.  Uidess  the  circumstances  ol  the  case 
be  very  urgent,  the  prudent  surgeon  will  not 
be  particularly  desirous  of  interfering  with  this 
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disease  in  any  way,  except  where  it  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  easily  and  safely  extirpated. 

Aneurism  of  the  Heart.  This  term  has 
been  applied  to  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
When  it  is  attended  with  thickening  of  the 
parietes  it  is  called  active  aneurism ;  and  when 
with  enlargement  of  the  cavities  and  extenu¬ 
ation  of  the  parietes,  passive  aneurism.  See 
Heart,  diseases  of. 

Aneurisma  spurium.  Spurious  or  false 
aneurism.  See  Aneurisma. 

Aneurisma  vaiiico'sum.  Varicose  aneurism, 
aneurismal  varix,  or  venous  aneurism.  See 
Aneurisma. 

Aneurisma  verum.  True  aneurism.  See 
Aneurisma. 

Aneurism  at.  varix.  See  Aneurisma. 

Anfractuo'sitv.  Anfractus.  This  word  is 
used  by  anatomists  for  a  sinuous  depression 
or  groove  :  thus  the  furrows  which  separate  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  have  been  called 
cerebral  anfractuosities. 

Angeio'logy.  See  Angiologia. 

Angkio’tomy.  See  Angiotomia. 

ANGE'LICA.  (a,  cc.  f.  :  so  called  from 
its  supposed  angelic  virtues.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden 
angelica.  See  Angelica  archangelica. 

Ancelica  archangelica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  angelica  of  the  shops,  called  also 
Milzadella.  Angelica — foliorum  impari  lohato, 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  roots  of  angelica  have  a 
fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  pun¬ 
gent  taste.  The  stalk,  leaves,  and  seeds,  which 
are  also  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  possess 
the  same  qualities,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Their  virtues  are  aromatic  and  carminative. 
The  dose  in  substance  is  from  5  ss.  to  5  j.,  which 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Al¬ 
though  the  angelica  is  a  very  elegant  aromatic, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in  modern  practice, 
and  is  used  principally  by  the  confectioners, 
who  make  an  agreeable  sweatmeat  of  the  stems, 
cut  when  they  are  young  qiul  tender. 

Angelica,  garden.  See  Angelica  archangelica. 

Angelica  pilula.  Anderson’s  Scotch  pill. 

Angelica  sativa.  See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

Angelica  sylvestris.  Wild  angelica  ;  called 
also  Angelica  sativa.  Angelica  — • foliis  ccquati- 
hus  ovato-lanceolatis  serralis,  of  Linnanis.  This 
species  of  angelica  possesses  similar  properties 
to  the  garden  species,  but  in  a  much  inferior 
degree.  It  is  only  used  when  the  latter  cannot 
be  obtained.  The  seeds,  powdered  and  put  in 
the  hair,  are  said  to  kill  lice. 

Angelica,  wild.  See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

Angelicejs.  The  name  given  by  Decandolle 
to  a  tribe  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  which  the 
genus  angelica  is  the  type. 

Anoelicus  1-ulvis.  A  name  of  the  Pulvis 
Algaroth  of  the  old  chemists.  See  Algaroth. 

Angeli'n jk  cortex.  See  Andira. 

ANGER.  Ira.  See  Put  hem  at  a  animi. 

Angik'ctasis.  (From  ayyewv,  a  vessel,  and 
(KTCuris,  extension.)  Any  dilatation  ot  n  vessel ; 
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a  term  comprehending  the  different  kinds  of 

aneurism,  varix,  & c. 

ANGI'NA.  (a,  rr.  f.  ;  from  ango,  to 
strangle.)  A  term  that  has  been  applied  to 
several  diseases  which  are  attended  with  dif¬ 
ficult  deglutition  or  respiration. 

Angina  eitglottidea.  An  cedematous  af¬ 
fection  of  the  glottis,  the  consequence  of  chronic 
laryngitis.  See  Laryngitis. 

Angina  externa.  The  mumps.  See  Parotitis. 

Angina  gangrhsnosa.  The  malignant  sore- 
throat.  See  Scarlatina  maligna. 

Angina  maligna.  See  Scarlatina  maligna. 

Angina  membranacea.  The  croup.  See 
Croup. 

Angina  pectoris.  A  disease  first  accurately 
described  by  Ur.  Heberden,  although  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Morgagni, 
Hoffman,  and  Poter.  Some  have  thought  that 
this  disease  is  glanced  at  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients;  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Since 
the  attention  of  physicians  was  directed  to  it  by 
Heberden,  many  treatises  have  been  written 
upon  it,  and  it  has  received  a  vast  variety  of 
names,  as  Cardiogmus  cordis  sinistri,  Asthma 
arthriticum.  Asthma  spastico-arthrilicum  incon- 
stans,  Asthma  convulsivum,  Asthma  dolorificum, 
Diaphragmatic  gout,  Angor  pectoris,  Stenocardia, 
Stemodynia  syncopalis,  Pnigophobia,  Asthenia 
pectoralis,  Sterna/gia.  It  has  received  the  En¬ 
glish  name  of  Suffocative  breast-pang. 

This  affection  is  observed  to  assume  an  acute 
and  a  chronic  form.  The  acute  form  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  sense  of  painful  constriction  in 
the  chest,  which  is  felt  most  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  sternum,  inclining  to  the  left  side, 
and  extending  to  the  left  arm,  at  first  no  further 
than  the  deltoid  muscle,  hut  subsequently  to  the 
elbows,  wrists,  and  fingers  :  the  right  arm  also 
is  often  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
pain  is  always  severe,  and  sometimes  amounts 
to  agony  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is 
variously  disordered,  and  the  patient  is  harassed 
with  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  extreme  anxiety,  and 
a  sense  of  impending  dissolution  ;  the  pulse  is 
sometimes  not  much  affected,  but  it  is  generally 
either  oppressed,  feeble,  and  intermittent,  or 
full  and  throbbing:  it  occasionally  alternates 
between  these  two  states ;  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  are  also  much  deranged,  and  there  is 
often  excessive  flatulence  and  eructation.  After 
continuing  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  more 
hours,  these  distressing  symptoms  subside,  and 
the  patient  returns  to  his  ordinary  state. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  less  violent, 
hut  the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent,  and  of 
longer  duration,  and  the  intermissions  less  per¬ 
fect.  The  chronic  form  often  results  from  the 
long  continuance  of  the  acute,  but  is,  in  some 
cases,  primary.  Palpitation  and  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  more  constantly  attend  the  chronic 
than  the  acute  form,  because  the  continual  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  is 
nearly  certain  to  bring  on  organic  disease  of  the 
heart. 

The  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  disordered  states  of  the  digestion, 
and  muscular  pains  about  the  chest,  or  in  other 
parts:  at  other  times  its  incursion  is  sudden 
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tnd  unexpected.  It  is  often  excited  by  exer¬ 
cise,  especially  walking  against  the  wind,  01  up 
a  hill,  or  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and  by  strong 
mental  emotions  ot  whatever  kind;  frequently, 
however,  it  comes  on  without  any  manifest 
exciting  cause.  In  the  chronic  disease  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  is  generally  much  more  easily  excited 
than  in  the  acute in  many  instances,  indeed, 
the  slightest  causes  are  sufficient  to  produce  this 
effect,  and  the  existence  of  the  patient  is  one  of 
■continual  agitation  and  misery. 

Angina  pectoris  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  occur 
rvnore  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in 
advanced  than  in  early  life.  The  states  of  con¬ 
stitution  which  seem  most  to  predispose  to  it, 
are  those  induced  by  the  gouty  and  rheumatic 
(diatheses,  by  intemperance  in  food  or  drink,  and 
by  anxiety  of  mind.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  capable  of  hereditary  transmission  : 
'where  it  is  connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis  it 
imay  readily  be  conceived  to  be  so;  but  a  suffi- 
•cient  number  of  facts  have  not  been  accumu¬ 
lated  to  warrant  any  conclusion  on  this  subject. 
The  pathology  of  this  affection  is  extremely  ob¬ 
scure.  Almost  every  variety  of  disease  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  has  been  found  associated  with 
it,  but  none  with  any  degree  of  uniformity. 
Organic  affections  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
are  most  common,  such  as  ossification  of  the 
different  valves,  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  or  passive  di¬ 
latation —  more  frequently  the  latter.  Several 
of  these  lesions  have  been  regarded  by  patho¬ 
logists  as  the  cause  of  pectoral  angina ;  but  that 
none  of  them  are  necessarily  connected  with  the 
disease  is  sufficiently  proved,  on  the  one  hand, 
'by  the  fact  that  they  may  all  be  found  in  sub¬ 
jects  who  have  never  laboured  under  angina, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  still  more  con¬ 
clusive  fact,  that  several  cases  of  angina  have 
presented  on  dissection  no  morbid  appearances 
whatsoever.  The  cause  of  the  disease  has  been 
.sought  for  by  some,  in  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
abdominal  viscera,  especially  of  the  liver,  upon 
the  heart  —  an  hypothesis  scarcely  worth  allud¬ 
ing  to  :  others,  as  Darwin  and  Butler,  have  con¬ 
sidered  angina  pectoris  as  a  kind  of  cramp  of 
the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles. 
This  affection  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a  con- 
I  gestion  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels, 
which  must  be  acknowleged  to  be  a  frequent 
'accompaniment,  but  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  cause.  Lastly,  pectoral  angina  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  essentially  in  neuralgic,  or  other 
affections  of  the  pneumogastric  and  cardiac 
nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  and  invariable  symptoms  of  the  disease 
i  are  just  those  which  might  be  expected  from  such 
i  a  cause;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  very 
manifest  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  their  large 
vessels.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  not  err 
greatly,  either  in  a  theoretical  or  practical  point 
of  view,  by  regarding  angina  pectoris  as  con¬ 
sisting  in  disordered  action  of  the  respiratory 
and  cardiac  nerves,  which  generally  produces, 
and  in  its  turn  is  aggravated  by,  organic  lesion 
ot  the  heart,  lungs,  or  their  great  vessels. 

YV'tli  respect  to  the  prognosis  of  angina  pcc- 
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toris,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  doubtful  in  all 
cases,  and  decidedly  unfavourable  in  the  greater 
part ;  nevertheless,  where  the  disease  is  recent, 
the  patient  young,  and  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  serious  organic  affection,  much  may  be  hoped 
for  from  the  resources  of  art.  When  it  proves 
fatal,  the  patient  either  dies  during  a  paroxysm 
of  unusual  duration  or  severity,  or  falls  a  victim 
to  some  of  the  many  organic  lesions  of  the 
heart  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  complicated. 
The  treatment  of  angina  pectoris  resolves  itself 
into  that  which  is  applicable  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  which  is  di¬ 
rected  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  frequency  of 
its  return.  With  respect  to  the  former,  no  pre¬ 
cise  rules  can  be  laid  down,  and  the  practitioner 
must  be  regulated  by  the  actual  condition  of 
the  patient.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as 
to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting ;  but  where  the 
patient  is  plethoric  and  the  pulse  strong,  mo¬ 
derate  bleeding  will  always  be  advantageous, 
and  may  be  practised  without  hesitation  ;  while 
a  feeble  pulse,  a  pale  surface,  and  a  disposition 
to  syncope,  very  clearly  contra-indicate  the  use 
of  venesection  :  in  those  cases,  however,  where 
local  congestion  seems  to  be  combined  with 
general  debility,  the  restricted  and  cautious  em¬ 
ployment  of  topical  bloodletting  may  still  be 
admissible.  Counter-irritants,  whether  applied 
to  the  external  parts  of  the  thorax  or  to  the 
lower  extremities,  are  serviceable  in  any  case ; 
and  where  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  symptoms  are  connected  with  misplaced 
gout,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  and  stimulating 
pediluvia,  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
Dr.  Good  speaks  highly  of  emetics,  especially 
those  of  the  antimonial  kind,  and  recommends 
us  to  encourage  the  diaphoresis  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  produce :  where  the  paroxysm  appears 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  an  error  in  diet,  an 
emetic  may  doubtless  prove  serviceable,  but 
where  the  pectoral  angina  is  complicated  with 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  the  hurry  of  the 
circulation  induced  by  emetics  would  render 
their  use  highly  imprudent.  The  common  anti- 
spasmodics  sometimes  do  good,  but  upon  the 
whole  they  are  little  to  ire  depended  on.  Opium 
may  he  useful  in  some  eases,  but  its  tendency  to 
produce  vascular  congestion  prohibits  its  indis¬ 
criminate  use. 

With  respect  to  the  remedial  means  to  be 
employed  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms, 
it  is  obvious  that,  as  we  know  nothing  with  any 
certainty  of  the  proximate  cause,  our  efforts  will 
he  most  reasonably  directed  to  obviate  those 
states  of  the  constitution  which  seem  to  pre¬ 
dispose  to  the  disease,  and  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  those  complications  which  may 
increase  the  frequency,  severity,  or  danger  of 
the  attacks.  It  will  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
practitioner  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  organic  disease.  When 
angina  pectoris  is  connected  with  structural 
lesions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  their  great  blood¬ 
vessels,  it  is  clear  that,  whether  these  be  regarded 
as  the  primary  cause,  the  result,  or  only  the 
casual  accompaniment  o(  the  affection  under 
consideration,  our  treatment  must  be  merely 
palliative ;  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be 
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regarded  as  nugatory,  since  every  experienced 
practitioner  must  be  aware,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  cases,  to  what  an  extent  life  may  often  be 
prolonged,  and  suffering  diminished,  by  a  cau¬ 
tious  and  scientific  vigilance.  In  those  more 
fortunate,  but  rarer  cases,  where  the  disease 
appears  to  be  of  a  purely  nervous  character,  or 
to  be  chiefly  dependent  on  disorder  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  we  may  entertain  some  hopes  of 
entire  success ;  but  even  here,  if  the  case  be  of 
any  standing,  we  should  not  be  too  sanguine, 
since,  when  extensive  and  complex  systems  of 
nerves  acquire  a  habit  of  disordered  action,  that 
habit  is  not  easily  broken  through,  and  the  de¬ 
ranged  state  of  the  nerves  too  frequently  induces, 
sooner  or  later,  disordered  vascular  action  and 
gradual  change  of  structure  in  the  organs  to 
which  they  are  distributed.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  considerations,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  general  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
to  instruct.  The  treatment  required  may  be 
mainly  that  adapted  to  the  different  organic 
affections  of  the  thoracic  viscera  —  that  of  dys¬ 
pepsia —  of  plethora  —  of  nervous  excitement; 
in  short,  of  any  of  those  local  or  constitutional 
affections  which,  whatever  may  be  their  essential 
relations  to  angina,  are  well  known  to  act  as,  at 
least,  predisponent  causes,  to  increase  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to  add  to  their 
formidable  character.  It  may  be  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  all  cases,  a  life  of  great  tranquil¬ 
lity,  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  early  hours,  an 
uniformity  of  habits,  and  placid  occupation  of 
the  mind,  will  materially  conduce  to  the  cure  of 
the  disease  where  this  is  practicable,  or  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  where  restoration  to 
health  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

It  may  be  repeated,  that  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  the  occasional  and  judicious  use  of  exter¬ 
nal  counter-irritants  may  not  be  of  some  service, 
and,  in  a  great  many,  their  effect  is  immediate 
and  striking.  Blisters  are  of  comparatively 
little  avail,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  diminish¬ 
ing  inflammatory  action  where  bloodletting  is 
deemed  unadvisable:  issues  and  setons  are  of 
much  more  decided  efficacy.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  the  various  specifics  that  have  been 
used  in  tins  disease.  Bark,  and  other  vegetable 
tonics,  iron,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  copper  and  zinc,  mercury,  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  various  narcotics, 
in  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  materia  medica, 
have  at  different  times  been  put  in  requisition : 
no  medicine  is  to  be  despised  in  this  or  any 
other  disease,  where  any  rational  indication  for 
its  use  can  be  perceived  ;  but,  when  drugs  are 
arrayed  against  the  name  of  a  disease  without 
reference  to  its  pathology,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  will,  generally  speaking,  be  eligible  in 
proportion  to  their  inactivity. 

Angina  fellicula'ris.  A  name  lately  given 
to  those  inflammations  ot  the  pharynx,  larynx, 
or  adjacent  parts,  which  are  attended  with  the 
formation  of  false  membranes. 

Angina  i'oi.ypo'sa.  So  called  because  the 
disease  is  attended  with  the  formation  ol  a  false 
membrane,  somewhat  resembling  a  polypus. 
The  croup.  See  Croup. 
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Angina  scirriio'sa.  Difficulty  of  deglutition, 
occasioned  by  scirrhus  of  the  pharynx  or  oeso¬ 
phagus.  See  Stricture. 

Angina  sicca.  A  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  pharynx,  accompanied  with  a  distressing 
sensation  of  dryness  and  heat.  It  is  generally 
symptomatic  of  chronic  aff  ections  of  the  stomach 
or  lungs. 

Angino'sus.  Attended  with  angina,  as  Scar¬ 
latina  anginosa. 

Angioca'rpi.  The  name  given  by  Persoon 
to  a  division  of  funguses  which  bear  their  seeds 
internally.  They  are  either  hard  and  mem¬ 
branous,  or  tough  and  leathery. 

ANGIOLO'GI A.  («,  cc.  f.  ;  from  ayyciov, 
a  vessel,  and  Soy  os,  a  discourse.)  Angiology, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  blood-vessels  and  ab¬ 
sorbents. 

Angio'sis.  A  term  under  which  Alibert 
includes  all  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels. 

ANGIOSPE'IIMI A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  ay- 
yeiov,  a  vessel,  and  cneppa,  seed.)  1.  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  class  Didy- 
namia  of  Linnaeus,  the  seeds  of  which  are  lodged 
in  a  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel. 

Angiospermee  plan  tec.  Plants  which  have 
their  seeds  inclosed  in  a  vessel. 

ANGIOTtyjVIIA.  (a,  i®.  f.  ;  from  ayysiov,  a 
vessel,  and  repi/u,  to  cut. )  Angiotomy ;  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  sanguiferous  and  absorbent  vessels. 

Angle.  The  inclination  of  two  lines  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  which  meet  at  a  point.  The 
term  is  applied  by  anatomists  to  various  parts, 
which  are  of  an  angular  shape :  thus  we  speak 
of  the  external  and  internal  angles  of  the  eyes, 
of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  &c. 

Angle,  facial.  It  was  proposed  by  Camper 
to  measure  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
cranium  and  face,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  intelligence  in  differ¬ 
ent  animals  and  individuals  in  the  following 
manner.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  from  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  to  the 
alveolar  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  opposite  to  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  another  from  the  external 
auditory  foramen  to  the  same  point.  These 
lines  form  an  angle  called  the  facial  angle ; 
and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  right  angle 
the  more  the  general  size  of  the  cranium  is 
supposed  to  predominate  over  that  of  the  face. 

I  But  the  accuracy  of  this  measurement  is  affected  ! 
I  by  the  relative  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  i 
the  prominence  of  the  jaws,  in  different  species 
and  individuals ;  moreover,  the  development  | 
of  the  cranium  has  no  uniform  connexion  with 
the  power  uf  mind,  since,  as  regards  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  often  see  those  who  are  highly  intel¬ 
lectual  with  very  poor  foreheads,  and  rice  versa; 
and  as  regards  nations,  we  find  several  stupid 
and  miserable  tribes  inhabiting  different  parts  of 
Africa,  whose  skulls  differ  very  little  from  those  i 
of  Europeans.  The  facial  angle,  therefore,  I 
affords  but  a  very  defective  criterion,  either  of 
the  development  of  the  cranium,  or  the  sagacity  i 
of  the  animal ;  still,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  some  general  truth  in  the  indications  derived  t 
from  it,  especially  in  relation  to  the  human 
species  ;  for  in  the  European  man  the  facial 
angle  is  seldom  less  than  80  ’,  while  in  the  negro 
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it  is  seldom  more  than  70°.  In  the  inferior 
animals  the  rule  becomes  less  applicable,  owing 
to  the  greater  variety  in  the  size  ot  the  frontal 
sinuses  and  jaws.  A  more  correct  mode  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cranium 
and  face  has  been  proposed  by  Cuvier,  namely, 
to  make  a  vertical  section  of  the  head,  and  to 
compare  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  cranium 
with  that  of  the  face. 

Angle,  optic.  Angle  of  Vision.  1  isual 
Angle.  The  angle  formed  by  two  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  different  objects,  or  opposite 
extremities  of  the  same  object,  and  meeting  in 
the  pupil. 

Angola  seed.  See  Abrus  precatorius. 

Angolan.  A  fine  East  Indian  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  is  believed  to  possess  diuretic  and  ver¬ 
mifuge  powers.  It  is  the  Alangium  decapeta- 
lum,  Class  Decandria  ;  Order  Monogynia. 

A'ngone.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  ayx<n,  to  strangle.) 
A  name  given  to  the  feeling  of  strangulation 
common  in  hysteria.  The  word  ought  to  be 
written  anchone,  which  after  all  is  nothing  but 
a  common  Greek  word  for  strangulation  or 
suffocation. 

A'NGOIl.  (or,  oris,  m.)  In  pathology,  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  constriction  in  the  prte- 
cordial  region  ;  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  many 
severe  diseases. 

A'NGOS.  Ayyos.  A  vessel.  Hippocrates 
applies  this  term  to  the  uterus. 

ANGUI'LLA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  an  eel.)  See 
Muroena  anguilla. 

Angular.  Having  the  shape  of  an  angle; 
or  relating  to  an  angle. 

Ancular  processes.  The  orbitary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  frontal  bone  are  so  called. 

Angular  artert.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  the  termination  of  the  facial  artery, 
where  it  is  distributed  near  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  also  to  the  entire  facial  artery, 
because  its  trunk  passes  over  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  bone. 

Angular  vein.  The  vein  accompanying 
the  angular  artery. 

ANGULA'TUS.  Angled.  Used  by  bota¬ 
nists  generally  to  designate  stems,  leaves,  pe¬ 
tioles,  &c.,  which  are  of  an  angular  shape. 

ANGULO'SUS.  Angular. 

Angu'ria.  The  name  given  by  the  older 
botanists  to  the  water  melon.  See  Cucuribita, 

Angusta'tio.  The  morbid  contraction  of  a 
vessel  or  canal. 

ANGUSTI  FO'LIUM.  (From  angustus, 
narrow,  and  folium ,  a  leaf.)  Narrow. leaved  : 
applied  to  plants,  as  Epilobium  angustifolium, 

&c. 

ANGUSTU'ItA.  A  bark  so  called  because 
it  was  brought  from  Nueva  Guayana,  or  An- 
t gustura,  in  South  America.  See  Iionplandia 
trifoliata. 

Angustura,  false.  See  Brucia  antidysen- 
terica. 

Angustura  kerruginea.  See  Brucia  anti - 
dysenterica. 

Anhalti  na.  A  name  given  to  certain  dis¬ 
tilled  waters  or  spirits  impregnated  with  various 
aromatics,  and  supposed  to  possess  analeptic 
■virtues;  they  were  so  called  because  they  were 
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first  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt. 

AN  II  ELA'TION.  Sec  Dyspncea. 

ANHE'LITUS.  (us,  us.  m. ;  from  anhelo, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Anhelation.  See 
Dyspnoea. 

ANHY'DROUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  v5c tip, 
water.)  Without  water.  A  term  applied  by 
chemists  to  various  substances  which  contain  no 
combined  water. 

Anice'ton.  (Aviuyrov,  invincible.)  An  epi¬ 
thet  of  a  plaster  invented  by  Crito,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  thought  by  the  ancients  an  infal¬ 
lible  or  invincible  remedy  for  achores,  or  scald- 
head.  It  was  composed  of  litharge,  alum, 
cerussa,  frankincense,  white  pepper,  and  tur¬ 
pentine. 

Anil.  See  Indigofera. 

A'NIMA.  (a,  a:,  f . ;  from  avepos,  wind,  or 
breath.)  The  soul,  or  vital  principle.  This 
term  has  been  applied —  1.  To  the  rational  soul, 
or  intellectual  principle  of  man  ;  2.  To  the 

vital  principle,  whether  of  animals  or  vegetables; 
3.  By  the  old  chemists,  to  any  simple  and 
volatile  substance  ;  4.  To  the  purest  part  of  any 
substance ;  5.  A  medicine  supposed  to  have 
particular  virtues  in  curing  the  diseases  of  any 
organ,  was  sometimes  called  the  anima,  or  soul 
of  that  organ  :  thus  the  hermodactyl  was  the 
anima  articulorum,  because  it  was  esteemed 
of  great  efficacy  against  arthritic  affections ; 
6.  Stahl  gave  the  name  of  anima  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  principle,  which  he  believed  to  preside 
over  all  the  actions  of  life.  See  Life. 

Anima  aloes.  Refined  aloes. 

Anima  articulorum.  See  Hermodactylus. 

Anima  hepatis.  Sal  martis.  Sulphate  of 
iron.  So  called  from  the  efficacy  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  in  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Anima  pui.monum.  The  soul  of  the  lungs. 
A  name  given  to  saffron,  on  account  of  its  use 
in  asthmas. 

Anima  rhabarbari.  The  best  rhubarb. 

Anima  saturni.  Sugar  of  lead. 

Anima  veneris.  A  preparation  of  copper. 

Anidro'sis.  (AviSpuois;  from  a,  neg.  and 
iSpous,  sweat.)  Absence  of  cutaneous  perspir¬ 
ation. 

A/NIMAL.  ( al ,  alis.  n.  ;  from  anima,  the 
soul,  or  vital  principle,  which,  again,  i«  from  ave- 
pos,  wind,  or  breath.)  An  animal.  The  objects 
which  constitute  the  material  universe  are  di¬ 
vided  into  organic,  or  living,  and  inorganic,  not 
endowed  with  life.  Organic  bodies  are  divided 
into  animals  and  vegetables.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  define  a  living 
body,  and  to  show  wherein  it  differs  from  a 
mere  mass  of  unorganised  matter ;  or  to  distin¬ 
guish  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  and  point  out 
the  essential  difference  between  these  two  forms 
of  living  being;  but  the  further  we  advance  in 
the  science  of  life,  the  more  difficult  do  these 
things  appear  ;  and  we  find  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  we  must  be  content  to  sub¬ 
stitute  comparative  views  of  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  living,  and  inorganic,  of  animal, 
and  vegetable  bodies,  lor  vain  attempts  to  de¬ 
fine  the  essential  conditions  of  their  existence.. 
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The  outline  of  such  a  comparison  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Body. 

Taking  the  word  animal  in  its  common  ac¬ 
ceptation,  as  meaning  a  living  being  endowed 
with  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  we  may 
here  consider  the  animal  frame  with  reference 
simply  to  its  chemical  and  mechanical  compo¬ 
sition,  and  those  general  properties  of  life  on 
which  the  exercise  ofail  the  particular  functions 
depends.  The  animal  body  is  composed  of  cer¬ 
tain  elements ,  all  of  which  are  also  found  in  the 
inorganic  world,  and  these,  entering  into  various 
chemical  combinations,  under  the  influence  of 
the  vital  energy,  form  proximate  principles  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  animal  body.  The  element¬ 
ary  substances  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
nitrogen ,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  silicium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  iron,  and  manganese  :  to  which 
must  be  added,  caloric,  light,  and  electricity,  if 
these  be  regarded  as  imponderable  matter ; 
which,  however,  is  hypothetical,  since  they  may 
be  merely  affections  of  matter.  Of  the  sub¬ 
stances  above  enumerated,  six  mainly  enter  into 
the  formation  of  animal  substances,  viz.  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  azote, phosphorus,  and  calcium . 
the  rest  are  met  with  sparingly,  and  some  of 
them  even  appear  to  be  adventitious,  and  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  constitution  of  the  substance  in 
which  they  are  found. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  body 
may  be  conveniently  distributed,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
into  three  sections  :  —  I.  Those  which  are  neither 
acid  nor  oleaginous,  including  fibrin,  albumen, 
gelatine,  caseum,  hematosine,  urea,  sugar  of  milk, 
sugar  of  diabetic  urine.  11.  Acids,  including 
the  uric,  purpuric,  rosacic,  formic,  lactic,  allan¬ 
toic,  ambreic,  butyric,  cupric,  caproic,  caseic, 
cclic,  cholosleric,  dephinic,  hircic,  margaric,  oleic, 
sebacic,  stearic,  and  perhaps  some  others.  III. 
Oleaginous  substances,  including  those  which 
constitute  the  different  kinds  of  fat  and  animal 
oil,  —  such  as  elainc,  slearine,  glycerine,  butyrine, 
cctine,  cholesterine,  phocenine,  hircinc.  From 
the  various  combinations  of  these  principles  the 
different  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  result. 

The  fluids  of  the  animal  body  bear  a  very 
large  proportion  to  its  solid  parts:  in  the  adult 
human  subject  they  are  calculated  to  be  as  9  to 
I.  Chaussier  found  that  a  body,  weighing  120 
pounds,  after  some  days’  desiccation  in  an 
oven,  weighed  only  12  pounds.  The  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  buried  in  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  in  other  very 
drv  situations,  are  found  to  undergo  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  diminution  of  weight.  In  all  such 
instances,  however,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  various  chemical  re-actions  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  body  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  much 
of  its  soliil  substance  may  be  resolved  into 
gaseous  products,  and,  on  the  other,  there  may 
he  a  considerable  formation  of  water  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  :  it.  hence  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  body 
sustains  by  drying  in  a  hot  place  is  not  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  fluids 
to  the  solids  ;  and  that  although  the  fluids 
doubt h  s  preponderate  greallv,  (hey  probably 
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do  so  less  than  the  numbers  above  stated  indi¬ 
cate. 

The  solid  components  of  the  body,  variously 
woven  together,  constitute  certain  textures  or 
tissues,  which  are  more  or  less  homogeneous 
wherever  they  are  met  with  throughout  the 
frame,  and  each  of  which  is  endowed  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  vital  properties. 

Throughout  the  history  of  physiology,  it  has 
been  a  favourite  notion  that  all  the  solid  tex¬ 
tures  are  ultimately  divisible  into  one  or  more 
kinds  of  fibres.  The  ancients  admitted  only 
one  kind  of  elementary  fibre,  and  this  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  consist  of  earth,  oil,  and  iron;  the 
elementary  fibre,  variously  modified,  gave  rise 
to  secondary  fibres,  namely,  the  nervous,  mus¬ 
cular,  parenchymatous  and  osseous.  Chaussier 
has  lately  endeavoured  to  establish  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  fibres,  which  lie  divides  into 
laminar,  nerval,  muscular,  and  albuginous. 
With  respect  to  the  elementary  fibre,  it  may  be 
put  out  of  the  question,  for  nobody  has  ever 
seen  it ;  and,  with  respect  to  fibres  which  do 
come,  in  some  degree,  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  senses,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  describing 
or  classifying  them  till  we  can  see  them  a  little 
more  clearly. 

Several  arrangements  of  the  tissues  have  been 
proposed  since  that  of  Bichat,  who  first  brought 
forward  the  doctrine  of  the  tissues,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  study  of  general  anatomy.  (See 
Texture. )  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
classification  of  the  tissues  by  M.M.  Dupuy- 
tren  and  llicherand,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
least  liable  to  objections  :  — 


1. 

Cellular. 

1 

”  Arterial. 

2. 

Vascular  . -! 

Venous. 

_  Lymphatic. 

Nervous . - 

f  Cerebral. 

3. 

Ganglionic. 

4. 

Osseous. 

1 

f  Fibrous. 

5. 

Fibrous . J 

Fibrocartilaginous. 
L  Dermoid. 
f  Voluntary. 

6. 

Muscular, . . 

^  Involuntary. 

7  • 

Erectile. 

8. 

Mucous. 

9. 

Serous. 

10. 

,T  t-,  •  i  •  f  Pilous. 

Horny  or  Ep.dermtc|Epidermo.d 

11. 

Parenchymatous . 

..Glandular. 

The  fluids  of  the  animal  body  have  also  been 
variously  divided.  The  ancients  admitted  four 
cardinal  humours,  derived  from  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  ;  viz.  blood,  lymph  or  phlegm,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile  ;  and  from  the  various  admixture 
of  these  all  the  solids  and  fluids  were  derived. 
Some  modern  physiologists  have  divided  the 
fluids  into  three  classes: — 1.  The  chyme  and 
chyle.  2.  The  blood.  3.  The  fluids  eliminated 
from  the  blood.  Others  have  divided  them  into 
two  classes  only  :  — 1 .  The  primary,  alimentary, 
or  useful.  2.  The  secondary,  or  useless.  A 
third  distribution  is  into — 1.  The  recrementi- 
tial,  or  those  destined  to  nourish  the  body.  2. 
The  cxcrcmcntitial,  or  those  destined  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  front  the  body.  3.  The  excremento-rccre - 
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mential,  or  those  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  two  former.  The  fluids  have  also  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  according  to  their  chemical  cha¬ 
racters  into  albuminous,  fibrinous,  soapy,  aque- 
tons,  acid,  alkaline,  Sec. 

The  latest  arrangement  of  the  animal  fluids 
is  that  of  Professor  Chaussier;  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

1 .  The  blood. 

2.  The  lymph. 

3.  The  perspiratory  fluids,  comprising  the 
fluids  which  transpire  or  exhale  from  the  skin, 
the  mucous,  serous,  synovial,  and  cellular  mem¬ 
branes,  the  adipose  cells,  the  medullary  mem¬ 
branes,  the  interior  of  the  thyroid,  and  thymus 
glands,  the  eye,  and  the  ear. 

4.  The  follicular  fluids  ;  the  sebaceous  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  skin,  the  cerumen,  the  ropy  matter 
of  the  eye-lids,  the  mucus  of  the  mucous  glands 
and  follicles  ;  that  of  the  tonsils,  the  cardiac 
glands,  prostate  gland,  vicinity  of  the  anus,  &c. 

5.  The  glandular  fluids  :  the  tears,  saliva, 
pancreatic  fluid,  bile,  urine,  the  fluid  of  Cow- 
per’s  glands,  the  semen,  the  milk,  the  fluid  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  that  of  the  testicles 
and  mammae  of  new-born  infants. 

6.  The  chyme  and  the  chyle. 

The  living  solids  are  possessed  of  certain 
properties  which  are  never  observed  in  lifeless 
matter  :  such  properties  are  therefore  called  vital 
properties  ■  and  when  these  are  brought  into  ac¬ 
tivity  by  their  appropriate  stimuli,  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  life  are  manifested.  All  the  vital 
properties  are  referrible  to  sensibility  or  contrac¬ 
tility. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  sensibility  and 
contractility  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 
Animal  sensibility.  Perceptive;  cere¬ 
bral;  sensibility  of  relation,  Sec.  Attended 
with  consciousness,  and  requiring  for  its 
manifestation  a  particular  apparatus  or  ar¬ 
rangement  of  parts. 

Organic  sensibility.  Nutritive,  vegeta¬ 
tive,  latent,  molecular  sensibility.  Unattended 
w  ith  consciousness,  requiring  no  particular 
organ,  and  existing  in  all  living  parts, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Animal  contractility.  Voluntary ;  con¬ 
tractility  cf  relation,  &c.  Excited  by  the  will, 
and  accompanied  with  consciousness.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  to  animal  sensibility. 

Involuntary,  and  unac¬ 
companied  with  sensation  ; 
Organic  J  irritability.  Corresponding 
contractility.  |  to  organic  sensibility. 

Involuntary,  but  accom- 
L  l^panied  with  sensation. 

Of  the  vital  properties  of  the  fluids  little  can 
be  said.  The  experiments  of  Harvey  and 
Hunter  leave  scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  of  the 
vitality  of  the  blood;  but  the  only  vital  property 
of  this  fluid  which  comes  distinctly  under  the 
cognisance  of  our  senses  is  the  contractility  of 
its  fibrinous  part :  this,  however,  is  evinced  under 
circumstances  entirely  different  from  those  which 
influence  the  contractility  of  the  solid  parts,  and 
hence,  no  analogical  inferences  can  be  drawn. 

By  virtue  ot  the  vital  properties  with  which 
it  is  endowed,  the  animal  body  passes  throuj 
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successive  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decline,  and  during  this  progress  performs  a  va¬ 
riety  of  functions,  some  of  which  minister  to 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  others  to  the 
establishment  of  conscious  relations  between  it 
and  surrounding  objects,  and  others  again  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species.  Some  illustration 
of  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Periods  of  Life,  and  Function,  which  see. 

Animal  acio.  See  Acid  animal. 

Animal  iieat.  See  Animal  temperature. 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  The  study  of  the 
objects  comprehended  within  this  kingdom  of 
nature  is  called  zoology,  and  has  been  regarded 
under  various  points  of  view,  and  in  various 
relations  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It 
is  singular  that  Aristotle,  who  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  earliest  scientific  writer  on  natural 
history,  should  have  pursued  that  path  of  in¬ 
quiry  which  in  our  own  times  has  led  to  results 
of  the  highest  interest,  not  only  to  the  naturalist 
but  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  and  the 
cultivator  of  general  science.  This  great  phi¬ 
losopher  perceived  clearly  that  a  comparison 
of  the  anatomical  structure  of  animals  was  the 
true  key  to  the  investigation  of  their  nature  and 
habits.  Subsequent  inquirers  deviated  from  this 
path,  and  were  long  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
external  characters  of  animals  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  artificial  systems  founded  upon  these 
characters.  Zoology,  regarded  under  the  latter 
aspect,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  hands  of  Linnteus,  whose  system,  though 
faulty  in  its  leading  principle,  still  formed  a 
vast  and  splendid  accumulation  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  method  of  inquiry  has  been  revived,  and 
zoology  so  intimately  interwoven  with  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  that  they  must  henceforth  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  parts  of  the  same  science.  For  this 
important  improvement  the  world  is  mainly 
indebted  to  John  Hunter  and  Cuvier,  especially' 
the  latter,  by  whose  genius  and  industry  zoology 
has  at  length  been  placed  on  a  sound  and  per¬ 
manent  basis. 

The  system  of  Linnasus  is  anatomical  in  its 
three  primary  divisions,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  structure  of  the  heart;  and  some 
anatomical  details  occur  unavoidably  through 
the  entire  system  ;  but  anatomy  is  not  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle,  and  the  arrangement  is,  on  the 
whole,  artificial  and  formed  by  the  selection  of  a 
certain  number  of  external  characters.  Lin¬ 
naeus  distributed  the  animal  creation  into  six 
great  classes  as  follows :  — 

Div.  I.  —  Heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ven¬ 
tricles  ;  warm  and  red  blood. 

Class  1.  Mammalia.  Animals  which  suckle 
their  young. 

2.  Aves.  Birds. 

Div.  II.  — Heart  with  one  auricle  and  one  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  cold  and  red  blood. 

3.  Amphibia.  Reptiles  and  serpents. 

4.  Pisces.  Fishes. 

Div.  III.  — Heart  with  one  auricle,  but  no 
ventricle;  cold  and  colourless  blood. 

5.  Insecta.  Insects. 

(i.  Vermes.  Worms. 

These  classes  contain  the  following  orders  :  — 
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Class  I.  —  Mammalia. 

The  characters  of  the  orders  in  this  class  are 
taken  principally  from  the  number,  situation, 
and  structure  of  the  teeth. 

Order  1.  Primates.  With  four  front  incisors 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw  :  including 
Man,  the  Simi.tr,  Lemurs,  and  Bats. 

2.  Bruta.  No  front  teeth  in  either  jaw  :  in¬ 
cluding  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Walrus,  &c. 

3.  Ferre.  Front  teeth  of  a  conical  shape, 
generally  six  above  and  below  ;  two  long  canine 
teeth.  Ferocious  and  predatory  quadrupeds,  as 
the  Dog  and  Cat  tribe. 

4.  Glires.  Two  long  front  incisors  in  each 
jaw  ;  no  canine  teeth.  The  hare  tribe,  as  Hares, 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Sc. 

5.  Pecora.  No  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Cattle;  as  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  Ac. 

6.  Be/lute,  l'ore-teeth  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw  ;  including  only  the  genus  Equus,  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  Tapir,  and  the  Hog. 

7.  Cette.  Teeth  various.  No  feet.  The  whale 
tribe ;  as  the  Whale,  Dolphin,  Porpoise,  Ac. 

Class  11.  —  Aves 

The  characters  of  the  orders  taken  principally 
from  the  bill. 

Order  1.  Accipitres.  Upper  mandible  with 
an  angular  projection.  Rapacious  birds  ;  as  the 
Eagle,  Vulture,  Hawk,  A c. 

2.  Piece.  Bill  compressed,  convex.  Pies ; 
including  Crows,  Jays,  Parrots,  & c. 

3.  Anseres.  Bill  covered  with  skin,  broad  at 
the  tip.  Water-Jowl;  as  Ducks,  Geese,  Gulls, 
Divers ,  Sec. 

4.  Grallte.  Bill  roundish.  Tongue  fleshy. 
Waders ;  as  the  Herons ,  Curleivs,  Plovers,  Ac. 

5.  Gallince.  Bill  convex ;  upper  mandible 
arched.  Including  the  domestic  fowl  and  birds 
more  or  less  allied  to  it;  as  the  Peacock,  Tur¬ 
key,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Ac. 

6.  Passeres.  Bill  conical ;  sharp-pointed. 
The  Sparrow  tribe. 

Class  III.  —  Amphibia. 

1.  Reptilia.  Reptiles.  Furnished  with  feet 
and  flat  naked  ears,  without  auricles.  Lizards, 
Frogs,  Ac. 

2.  Scrpentes.  Serpents.  Without  feet.  Eggs 
connected  in  a  chain.  Penis  double,  muricate. 

Class  IV.  —  Pisces. 

1.  Apodes.  No  ventral  fins;  as  the  Eel, 
Conger,  Ac. 

2.  Jugalares.  Ventral  fins  placed  before  the 
pectoral ;  as  the  Cod,  Haddock,  Blenny,  Ac. 

3.  Thoracic!.  Ventral  fins  under  the  pec¬ 
toral  ;  as  the  Mackerel,  Perch,  Ac. 

4.  Abdominales.  Ventral  fins  behind  the 
pectoral  ;  as  the  Salmon,  Pike,  Mullet,  Ac. 

5.  Branchiostegi.  Gills  destitute  of  bony 
rays ;  as  the  Diodon,  Batistes,  Ac. 

6.  Chondropterygii.  Gills  cartilaginous;  as 
the  Shark,  Sturgeon,  Ac. 

Class  V.  —  Insect.®. 

The  characters  of  the  orders  in  this  class  are 
derived  from  the  number,  structure,  or  absence 
of  the  wings. 

1.  Coleoptera.  With  four  wings ;  of  which 
the  two  upper,  called  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  are 
crustaceous  ;  as  Beetles. 

2.  Hcmiptera.  With  half  elytra,  or  wing-  | 
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cases  only  half  as  long  as  the  body ;  as  the 

Cockroach,  Lantern-Jly,  Ac. 

3.  Lepidoptera.  Four  imbricate  scaly  wings. 
Butterflies  and  Moths. 

4.  Neuroptera.  Naked  membranaceous  or 
nerved  wings;  tail  unarmed;  as  the  Dragon- 
jly,  Ephemera,  Ac. 

5.  Hymenoptera.  Naked  membranaceous 
wings;  tail  armed  with  a  sting.  Wasps,  Hor¬ 
nets,  Bees,  Ac. 

6.  Diptera.  Two  wings.  The  Common  fly. 
Gnat,  Gud-fy. 

7.  Aptera.  No  wings.  Spider,  Scorpion,  Flea, 
Mite. 

Class  VI.  —  Vermes. 

1.  Intestina.  Simple  naked  animals  without 
limbs.  Earth-worm,  Tape-ivortn,  Guinea-worm, 
Hydatid,  Ac. 

2.  Mollusca.  Simple  animals  with  limbs. 
Star-Jish,  Cuttle-Jish,  Slug. 

3.  Testacea.  Mollusca  covered  with  shells. 
Shell-Jish  of  all  kinds. 

4.  Zoophyta.  Composite  animals  resembling 
vegetables.  Corals,  Polypi. 

5.  Infusoria.  Simple  microscopic  animal¬ 
cules.  The  Wheel  animalcules,  Ac. 

The  Linnaean  system  of  zoology  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  that  of  Cuvier,  of 
which  the  following  table  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea.  The  meaning  of  the  names  applied  to  the 
divisions,  classes,  and  orders,  has  been  affixed 
to  each,  in  order  to  render  the  principles  of  the 
arrangement  more  intelligible  at  the  first  view. 

Div.  I.  —  Vertebkata. 

Animals  with  an  internal  skeleton  supported 
by  a  spine. 

Class  I.  —  Mammalia.  Animals  which  suckle 
their  young. 

Order  1.  Bimana.  Two-handed.  Ex.  Man. 

2.  Quadrumana-  Four-handed.  Monkeys. 

3.  Carnivora.  Carnivorous  animals.  Dog  and 
Cat  tribe. 

4.  Rodentia.  Gnawers.  Beaver,  Hare,  Rab¬ 
bit,  Rat,  Mouse. 

5.  Edentata.  Toothless  ;  because  all  are  de¬ 
void  of  incisor  teeth,  and  some  are  without  any 
teeth.  Sloth,  Antealer. 

6.  Pachyderma.  Thick-hided.  Elephant, 

Rhinoceros,  Pig. 

7.  Ruminantia.  Ruminating  animals.  Camel, 
Ox,  Sheep,  Goat. 

8.  Cetacea.  Whales.  Whale,  Porpoise. 

Class  II.  —  Aves,  Birds. 

Order  1.  Accipitres.  Birds  of  prey.  Ex. 
Eagle,  Hawk. 

2.  Passeres.  Sparrow  tribe.  Sparrow,  Swal¬ 
low,  Shrike. 

3.  Scansores.  Climbers.  Parrot,  Mackaw, 
Woodpecker. 

4.  Gallince.  Gallinaceous  birds;  birds  re¬ 
sembling  the  domestic  fowl.  Domestic  Jowl, 
Turkey,  Guinea  fowl. 

5.  Grallcr.  Waders.  Crane,  Heron,  Bittern, 
Plover. 

6.  Palmipedes.  Web-footed.  Pelican,  Goose, 
Duck,  Gull. 

Class  III.  —  Reptilia,  Reptiles. 

Order  1.  Chelonea.  Tortoise  tribe.  Ex. 
j  Turtle,  Tortoise. 
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2.  Sauria.  Lizards.  Crocodile,  Alligator, 
Guana. 

3.  Ophidia.  Serpents.  Boa,  Rattlesnake, 
Adder. 

4.  Batrachia.  Frog-like  animals.  Frog, 
Toad,  Salamander,  Eft. 

Class  IV.  —  Pisces,  Fishes. 

Section  I.  —  Osseous. 

Order  I.  Acanthopterygii.  Spiny-finned; 
fins  supported  by  bony  rays.  Ex.  Perch,  Mul¬ 
let. 

The  three  next  orders  are  named  Malacop¬ 
terygii,  or  soft- finned,  because  the  fins  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  cartilaginous  rays. 

2.  Malacopterygii  Abdominales.  With  the 

ventral  fins  abdominal.  Salmon,  Herring. 

3.  Malacopterygii  sub-brachiati.  With  the 

iventral  fins  thoracic.  Cod,  Turbot. 

4.  Malacopterygii  Apocles.  Without  ventral 
fins.  Eel,  Gymnotus. 

5.  Lophobranchii.  Having  tufted  branchiae. 
Pipe  fish.  Hippocampus. 

6.  Plectognathi.  Having  the  jaws  knit ;  the 
maxillary  bone  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  inter¬ 
maxillary.  Sunfish,  Porcupine  fish. 

Section  II.  —  Cartilaginous,  Chondropterygii. 
Order  7.  Sturiones.  Sturgeons.  Ex.  All 
‘the  Sturgeons. 

8.  Selachii.  Cartilaginous,  and  destitute  of 
•scales. 

9.  Cyclostomi.  Round-mouthed.  Lamprey. 

Div.  II.  —  Mollusc  a. 

Soft,  invertebral,  inarticulate  animals,  of  which 
many  are  protected  by  a  shell. 

Class  I.  —  Cephalopoda.  Head-footed;  be¬ 
cause  the  tentacula  are  placed  round  the 
mouth. 

Order,  Cephalopoda.  Ex.  Cuttlefish,  Nau¬ 
tilus. 

Class  II.  —  Pteropoda.  Fin-footed;  because 
the  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  two  mem¬ 
branous  expansions,  or  fins,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head. 

Order.  Pteropoda.  Ex.  Clio,  Pneumoder- 
mon,  Hyalea, 

Class  III.  —  Gasteropoda.  Belly-footed  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  muscular  foot  situated  on 
the  abdominal  surface. 

Order  1.  Pulmonea.  Flaving  a  pulmonary 
; cavity.  Ex.  Snail. 

2.  Nudibranchia.  With  external  or  naked 
branchia?.  Tritonia,  Thethys. 

3.  Infero-branchia.  Branchia;  situated  under 
the  cloak.  Phyllidia,  Diphyllidia. 

4.  Tectibranchia.  Branchia;  (when  at  rest) 
concealed  under  a  lid  Aplysia,  Holabella. 

5.  Heteropoda.  Differently  footed,  because 
their  feet  are  different  from  those  of  any  of  the 
other  orders.  Carinaria,  Atlanta. 

6.  Pectinibranchia.  Comb-gilled  ;  because 
the  branchia;  are  in  the  form  of  pectinated 
laminae.  Turbo,  Turritella. 

7.  1  ubulibranchia.  The  branchia;  contained 
in  the  tubular  shell  of  the  animal. 

8.  Scutibranchia.  With  shielded  gills ;  be¬ 
cause  the  branchiae  are  protected  by  the  scuti- 
form  shell.  Halyotis,  Fissure/la. 

9.  Cyclobranchia.  Circular-gilled  ;  because 
the  branchiae  are  arranged  in  a  form  more  or 
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less  circular  round  a  central  stem.  Patella, 
Chiton. 

Class  IV.  —  Acephala.  Headless. 

Order  1.  Testacea.  Having  a  shell.  Ex. 
Oyster,  Mussel. 

2.  Nuda.  Naked.  Ascidia,  Pyrosoma. 

Class  V. — Brachiopoda.  Arm-footed;  be¬ 
cause  they  have  arms  rising  from  the  margin 
of  the  mouth  instead  of  feet. 

Order,  Brachiopoda.  Ex.  Lingula,  Tere- 
bratula. 

Class  VI. — Cirrhopoda.  Having  cirrhi  or  fila¬ 
ments  on  the  feet. 

Order,  C'yrrhopoda.  Ex.  The  different  kinds 
of  Barnacle. 

Div.  III.  Articulata. 

Animals  covered  with  a  case  divided  into 
rings. 

Class  I.  —  Annelida.  Ring-bodied  Animals. 

Order!.  Tubicola.  Inhabiting  a  tubular  shell. 
Ex.  Serpula,  Amphitrite. 

2.  Horsibranchia.  Having  gills  on  the  back  ; 
because  the  branchia;  project  from  the  whole 
length  or  middle  of  the  body.  Arenicola, 
Nereis. 

3.  Abranchia.  Without  apparent  branchiae. 
Earthworm,  Leech. 

Class  II. —  Crustacea.  Crustaceous  animals. 
Articulated  animals  with  articulated  feet. 
Sect.  I.  Malacostracia.  Soft-shelled  ;  covered 
with  a  shell  of  moderate  firmness. 

Order  1.  Decapoda.  Ten-footed.  Ex.  Crabs 
and  Lobsters. 

2.  Stomapoda.  Mouth-footed;  because  the 
four  anterior  feet  approach  the  mouth.  The 
various  kinds  of  Sea  mantis. 

3.  Amphipoda.  Having  feet  resembling  both 
the  two  former  orders. 

4.  Lcemodipoda.  Throat-footed  ;  because  the 
four  anterior  feet  grow  from  the  head,  which  is 
confounded  with  the  first  thoracic  segment. 
Whale-louse. 

5.  Isopoda.  Equal  footed.  Cymothoa.  Euri- 
dice. 

Sect.  1 1.  Entomostracia.  Insect-shelled  ; 
thin -shelled. 

6.  Branchiopoda.  Gill-footed;  having  the 
branchia  situated  on  the  feet.  Monoculus, 
Cyclops. 

7.  Pcecilopoda.  Variously  footed.  Limulus. 
Class  III.  —  Arachnida.  The  spider  tribe. 

Order  1.  Pulmonata.  Provided  with  lungs. 
Tarantula,  Common  spider. 

2.  Trachearia.  Breathing  by  means  of  tra- 
chete.  Mite. 

Class  IV.  —  Insecta.  Insects. 

Order  1.  Myriapoda.  Ten  thousand  footed  ; 
i.  e,  having  numerous  feet.  Centipede. 

2.  Thysanoura.  Fringe-tailed.  Lepisma,  Po- 
dura. 

3.  Parasita.  Parasitical,  infesting  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Lice. 

4.  Suctoria.  Suckers.  Flea. 

5.  Coleoptera.  Sheath-winged.  Beetles. 

6.  Orthoptera.  Straight-winged.  Earwig, 
Grasshopper. 

7.  Hemiptera.  Having  the  wing  sheaths  half 
membranaceous.  Bug,  Lantern-fly. 

8.  Neuroptera.  Nerve-winged  ;  the  nerves  or 
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prominent  lines  on  the  wings  forming  a  net¬ 
work.  J. ion-ant,  Ephemera. 

9.  Hymenoptera.  With  membranaceous 
wings.  Hornet,  Ichneumon  fly. 

10.  Lepidoptera.  Scaly-winged.  Butte  flies 
and  Moths. 

11.  Rhipiplera.  Fan- winged,  Xenos.  Sty- 
lops. 


12.  Hip  ter  a.  Two- winged.  Common  Jly, 

Gad-fly. 

Div.  IV.  —  Zoophyta  or  radiata. 
Radiated  Animals.  Animals  disposed  around 
an  axis. 

Class  I.  —  Echino-derma.  Having  skins  like 
a  sea-urchin  ;  hard-skinned. 

Order  1.  Pedicellata.  Having  organs  which 
are  called  feet.  Ex.  Star  Jish,  Sea  urchin. 

2.  Apoda.  Without  feet.  Sipunculus,  Tha- 
lasscma. 

Class  II.  —  Intestina.  Worms  inhabiting  the 
bodies  of  other  animals. 

Order  1.  Cavitaria.  Having  cavities,  or  sto¬ 
machs.  Guinea-worm,  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 

2.  Parenchyma.  Having  cellular  bodies. 
Tape-worm,  Fluke-worm. 

Class  III.  —  Acalepha.  Nettles;  because  the 
animals,  when  touched,  emit  an  acrid  fluid 
which  inflames  the  skin. 

Order  1.  Simplicia.  Simple.  Ex.  Medusa, 
Beroe. 

2.  Hydrostatica.  With  buoyant  air  vessels  in 
the  interior  of  the  body.  Physalia,  Physso- 
phora. 

Class  IV.  —  Polypi.  Many-footed,  from  the 
number  of  their  tentacula.  Animals  more 
or  less  resembling  plants. 

Order  1.  Carnosa.  Fleshy.  Ex.  Actinia, 
Zoanthus. 

2.  Gelatinosa.  Gelatinous.  Hydra,  Crysta- 


tella. 

3.  Polypifera.  Polype-bearers.  Compound 
animals,  bearing  a  number  of  polypes  on  a 
common  axis.  Sertularia,  Flustra,  Madrepora, 
Isis. 

Class  V.  —  Infusoria.  Infusory  animals; 

found  in  infusions  of  animal  and  vegetable 

substances,  and  in  stagnant  w'aters. 

Order  1 .  —  Rotifera.  Wheel-bearers  ;  be¬ 
cause  their  cilia  in  rapid  motion  appear  like 
revolving  wheels.  Ex.  The  Wheel  animal¬ 
cules. 

2.  Homogenea.  Homogeneous.  Vibrio,  Vol- 
vox,  Monas. 

From  the  uniform  relation  between  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  perfection 
of  the  animal,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the 
anatomy  of  this  system  the  basis  of  an  improved 
classification  of  animals.  It  fortunately  hap¬ 
pens  that  such  a  distribution  runs  precisely 
parallel  with  the  four  primary  groups  of  Cu¬ 
vier,  and  tends  to  illustrate,  rather  than  over¬ 
turn,  the  classification  of  that  distinguished 
naturalist.  In  the  radiated  animals,  the  nervous 
system,  whenever  it  can  be  traced,  consists  of 
filaments  disposed  in  a  circular  manner  round 
the  oial  extremity  of  the  body  :  hence  these 
animalsarestylcd  cyclo-neura.  In  the  articulated 
animals  we  find  a  double  nervous  cord  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  surface  of 


the  body ;  the  term  diplo-neura,  therefore,  is 
here  applicable.  In  the  mollusca  the  nervous 
system  becomes  more  concentrated,  atid  gene¬ 
rally  forms  a  series  of  ganglia  round  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  ;  this  character  is  expressed  by  the  term 
cyclo-gangliata.  In  the  vertebrated  animals, 
the  central  mass  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dorsal  nervous  cord,  developed  at  one 
extremity  into  a  brain,  and  these  parts  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  spinal  column  and  a  cranium : 
whence  the  term  spini-cerebrata  applied  to  these 
animals.  The  anatomical  comparison  of  animals 
founded  on  the  above  mentioned  distinctions, 
has  been  lately  illustrated  in  this  country  by 
the  writings  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  the  able 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  these  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  materials  of  the  following  outline  of  the 
organisation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
seems  necessary  here  in  order  to  give  some 
connexion  to  the  various  articles  relating  to 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  which  are 
scattered  through  this  dictionary.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  adopted  by  Dr.  Grant  is  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  table  :  — 

Animalia. 

I.  Subregnum,  Cyclo-neura  vel  Radiata. 

Class  1 .  Polygastrica. 

2.  Porifera. 

3.  Polypifera. 

4.  Acalephce. 

5.  Echinoderma. 

II.  Subregnum,  Diplo-neura  vel  Articulata. 

Class  6.  Entozoa. 

7.  Rotifera. 

8.  Cirrhopoda. 

9.  Annelida. 

1 0.  Myriapoda. 

1 1 .  Insecta. 

1 2.  Arachnida. 

1 3.  Crustacea. 

III.  Subregnum,  Cyclo-gangliata  vel  Mollusca. 

Class  14.  Tunicata. 

15.  Conchfera. 

1 S.  Gasteropoda. 

1  7.  Pteropoda. 

1 8.  Cephalopoda. 

IV.  Subregnum,  Spini-cerebrata  vel  Verte- 

brata. 

Class  1 9.  Pisces. 

20.  Amphibia. 

21.  Reptilia. 

22.  Ares. 

23.  Mammalia. 

I.  Cyclo-neura  vel  Radiata.  This  is  the 
lowest  class  of  animals  in  which  the  nervous 
system  can  be  detected;  and  here  it  is  found  in 
!  the  form  of  filaments  disposed  in  a  circular 
'  manner  around  the  oral  extremity  of  the  body. 

This  division  comprehends,  — 

1.  Polygastrica.  Microscopic,  simple,  trans¬ 
parent,  soft,  aquatic  animals,  with  numerous 
internal  stomachs  or  catca,  communicating  with 
the  alimentary  cavity;  generally  provided  with 
eyes,  with  a  circular  exsertile  dental  apparatus 
around  the  mouth,  and  with  vibratile  cilia  for 
respiration  and  progressive  motion.  In  these 
animals  the  nervous  system  is  only  presumed 
from  analogy  to  exist;  it  is  too  minute  to  bo 
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detected.  To  tliis  class  belong  the  genera 
volvox,  vaginicola,  and  other  fresh-water  and 
marine  animalcules. 

2.  Porifera.  Simple,  aquatic,  soft  animals 
with  a  fibrous  internal  skeleton,  sometimes  sup¬ 
ported  by  siliceous  and  sometimes  by  calca¬ 
reous  spicula ;  the  body  permeated  by  a  soft 
gelatinous  substance,  covered  externally  with 
minute  absorbent  pores,  and  traversed  by  nu- 
merous ramified  anastomosing  canals,  commenc¬ 
ing  from  the  pores,  and  terminating  in  open 
vents  which  give  egress  to  currents  of  water 
that  are  constantly  passing  in  at  the  pores: 
these  animals  are  destitute  of  organs  of  sense 
and  of  visible  muscular  fibres,  and  here  also  the 
nervous  system  is  only  presumed  to  exist.  The 
sponges  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  Polypifera.  Aquatic  plant-like  animals, 
generally  fixed,  of  a  simple  internal  structure, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  perceptible  nerves, 
muscles,  or  organs  of  sense  ;  they  are  nourished 
by  superficial  polypi  developed  from  the  fleshy 
substance  of  the  body,  and  projecting  from 
open  terminal  cells.  The  polypi  have  generally 
tentacula  around  their  orifice,  the  margins  of 
which  tentacula  are  furnished  with  numerous 
vibratile  cilia,  by  whose  rapid  motion  currents 
are  produced  in  the  surrounding  water  to  at¬ 
tract  the  food  of  the  animal  and  aerate  its  sur¬ 
face  and  fluids.  The  polypifera  include  the 
corals,  sertulari®,  antennulariae,  &c. 

4.  Acalephce.  Soft  aquatic  free  animals,  of 
a  simple  structure,  generally  of  a  gelatinous  and 
transparent  texture,  and  emitting  an  acrid  se¬ 
cretion  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  in¬ 
flames  it  like  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  from  which 
circumstance  the  name  of  the  class  is  derived. 
Few  of  these  animals  possess  a  solid  skeleton  or 
perceptible  nervous  system  ;  some  of  them  have 
eyes,  with  a  crystalline  humour.  They  are  all 
marine,  and  swim  by  the  contractions  of  a  highly 
vascular  and  irritable  mantle,  by  means  of  air 
sacs,  or  by  the  rapid  movement  of  external 
vibratile  cilia.  This  class  includes  the  various 
animals  called  sea  nettles,  as  actinia,  medusa, 
beroe,  &c. 

5.  Echinoderma.  Simple  aquatic  animals, 
provided  for  the  most  part  with  a  calcified  ex¬ 
terior  skeleton  or  a  coriaceous  skin  ;  the  body 
radiated,  globular  or  cylindrical ;  often  provided 
with  a  distinct  nervous,  muscular,  respiratory, 
and  vascular  system.  These  animals  are  gene¬ 
rally  free,  but  some  are  fixed  as  the  crinoidea. 
The  vascular  system  is  unprovided  with  auricle 
or  ventricle  ;  the  digestive  canal  is  seldom  fur¬ 
nished  with  distinct  glandular  organs;  there  is 
sometimes  a  simple  stomach  with  one  aperture, 
and  numerous  lateral  e®ca,  and  sometimes  a 
lengthened  intestine  with  two  terminal  open¬ 
ings.  The  echinoderma  are  so  called  from  the 
spines  or  tubercles  with  which  their  external 
surface  is  usually  covered ;  but  some  animals 
destitute  of  a  hard  or  coriaceous  covering  are 
placed  in  this  class  from  the  similarity  of  their 
structure  in  other  respects.  To  the  echino¬ 
derma  belong  the  sea  urchins,  starfish,  &c. 

II.  Diplo-neura  vel  Articulates.  This  division 
comprehends,  — 

6.  Entor.oa.  Parasitical  simple  animals,  for 
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the  most  part  of  a  lengthened  cylindrical  form, 
without  an  internal  skeleton  or  distinct  organs 
of  sense;  the  mouth,  or  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  usually  provided  with  recurved  sharp 
spines;  the  body  generally  covered  with  an 
elastic  white  transparent  integument ;  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  seldom  distinct;  the  vascular  system 
without  auricle  or  ventricle ;  no  respiratory 
organs  ;  sexes  generally  separate.  To  this  class 
belong  the  various  kinds  of  intestinal  and  other 
worms  which  infest  the  bodies  of  living  animals. 

7.  Eotifcra.  Minute  aquatic  animals,  with  a 
distinct  nervous  and  muscular  system  ;  provided 
with  eyes,  lateral  maxillae,  a  dorsal  vessel,  an 
intestine  with  two  apertures,  and  vibratile  cilia 
disposed  generally  in  a  circular  form  around 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  All  these  animals 
are  free,  most  are  naked,  but  many  sheathed  or 
loricated  ;  they  have  no  branchial  or  pulmonary 
organs.  They  are  termed  rotifera,  or  wheel 
animals,  because  the  rapid  motion  of  their  cilia 
produces  the  appearance  of  a  revolving  wheel. 

8.  Cirrhopoda.  Aquatic  articulated  animals, 
with  articulated  cirrhi ;  furnished  with  bran¬ 
chiae,  and  having  the  body  covered  with  a  fleshy 
mantle,  and  fixed  in  a  multivalve  shell.  These 
animals  are  all  marine  ;  the  branchiae  are  fixed 
to  the  bases  of  the  articulated  cirrhi ;  the  mouth 
has  mandibles  and  maxilla' ;  there  is  a  pulsating 
dorsal  vessel,  and  a  double  longitudinal  knotted 
sub-abdominal  nervous  cord.  None  of  the  cir¬ 
rhopoda  are  free ;  they  are  attached  to  some 
other  object,  either  directly  by  the  base  of  the 
shell,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  tubular  stalk. 
This  class  includes  the  barnacles  and  animals 
allied  to  them. 

9.  Annelida.  Animals  with  a  long  cylindri¬ 
cal  body,  generally  divided  into  transverse  seg¬ 
ments,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin  ;  naked  or 
fixed  in  calcareous,  arenaceous,  or  other  tubes; 
the  head  usually  provided  with  antennre  and 
numerous  simple  eyes,  and  the  mouth  furnished 
with  maxill® ;  the  locomotive  organs  consisting 
of  simple  set®,  or  cirrhi,  extending  from  the 
side  of  the  body  in  a  single  or  double  row. 
The  vascular  system  consists  of  arteries  and 
veins,  and  the  blood  is  generally  red,  but  there 
is  no  distinct  auricle  or  ventricle  ;  the  respir¬ 
atory  organs  are  generally  external  branchiae, 
but  sometimes  internal  air-cells  :  the  alimentary 
canal  passes  straight  through  the  body  ;  it  has 
two  terminal  openings,  and  numerous  lateral 
c®ca.  This  class  includes  the  leech,  the  earth¬ 
worm,  and  various  marine  worms,  as  aphrodita, 
nereis,  &c. 

10.  Myriapoda.  With  a  lengthened  articu¬ 
lated  body  equally  developed  throughout  ;  the 
head  provided  with  antenna  and  simple  eyes; 
the  segments  of  the  trunk  admitting  of  free 
motion,  without  distinction  of  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men;  each  segment  furnished  with  one  or  two 
pairs  of  articulated  legs  ;  respiration  aerial,  and 
performed  by  trachea,  which  commence  in 
stigmata  opening  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
body,  and  ramify  internally.  The  myriapoda 
do  not,  like  most  ot  the  insecta,  undergo  a 
metamorphosis;  they  never  have  wings,  and 
have  always  more  than  six  pair  of  legs.  To 
this  class  belong  the  centipedes. 
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11.  Insecta.  With  six  articulated  legs  ex¬ 
tending  from  an  articulated  trunk,  which  is 
divided  into  a  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  ;  the 
head  is  provided  with  a  labium,  labrum,  man¬ 
dibles,  and  maxillae,  with  eyes  most  frequently 
compound,  but  often  simple,  with  a  pair  of 
antennae,  and  with  palpi  ;  the  thorax  supports  j 
the  six  legs,  and  commonly  one  or  two  pairs 
of  wings,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  moveable 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  which  embrace  the 
principal  organs  of  digestion,  circulation,  and 
generation.  The  respiration  is  effected  by  means 
of  tracheae,  which  form  continuous  lateral  trunks 
before  they  ramify  through  the  body.  The 
circulation  is  aided  by  a  pulsating  dorsal  ves¬ 
sel,  provided  with  numerous  valves,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  is  furnished  with  salivary  and 
hepatic,  and  often  with  pancreatic  glands.  The 
sexes  are  separate,  and  the  genital  organs, 
which  are  slow  in  their  development,  are  highly 
complicated  in  the  perfect  state.  These  animals 
generally  pass  through  a  series  of  metamor¬ 
phoses,  and  throw  off  their  exuvial  covering 
live  or  six  times  during  their  development. 
This  class  is  the  most  numerous  in  tire  animal 
kingdom,  comprehending  about  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  species.  The  greater  part  of  their  life  is 
spent  in  the  larva  state,  during  which  they  are 
generally  most  voracious,  like  the  young  of 
other  classes.  In  the  adult  state,  the  masticating 
and  digestive  organs  vary  much,  according  to 
the  carnivorous  or  phytophagous  character  of 
the  species.  In  carnivorous  insects,  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tube  passes  nearly  straight  through  the 
body,  with  few  enlargements  in  its  course,  and 
the  glandular  organs  are  of  comparatively 
simple  structure.  In  phytophagous  insects, 
the  alimentary  tube  is  longer,  more  capacious, 
and  more  convoluted,  and  the  glandular  ap¬ 
paratus  is  more  developed. 

12.  Arachnida.  Spiders.  Head  and  thorax 
united;  generally  four  pair  of  legs;  no  anten¬ 
nas  ;  eyes  simple  ;  no  wings  ;  the  trunk  divided 
into  a  cephalo-thorax  and  an  abdomen  ;  the 
head  often  furnished  with  two  pair  of  ehiliform 
manducatory  organs.  The  respiration  is  aerial, 
sometimes  performed  by  tracheae,  and  some¬ 
times  bv  pectinated  pulmonary  sacs,  opening  on 
the  sides  of  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  trunk. 
The  nervous,  respiratory,  and  circulating  systems 
are  more  highly  developed  than  in  insects. 
The  arachnida  are  carnivorous,  cunning,  anti 
ferocious,  and  many  are  furnished  with  poison¬ 
ous  instruments. 

13.  Crustacea.  With  the  head  and  thorax 
generally  united;  two  pair  of  antennae ;  two 
compound  eyes;  more  than  four  pair  of  legs; 
shell  generally  hard  and  calcareous.  These 
animals  are  usually  carnivorous,  and  have  a 
short  and  straight  alimentary  canal ;  the  biliary 
organs  have  a  conglomerate  form.  1  he  circu¬ 
lation  is  often  aided  by  a  muscular  ventricle. 
Some  of  the  arachnida  are  fixed  and  parasitic, 
breathing  by  their  general  exterior  surface,  but 
the  greater  part  are  free,  and  respire  by  means 
of  branchia;  placed  under  the  sides  of  the  shell, 
or  on  the  under  surface  of  the  post-abdomen. 
The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  organs  of 
generation  double  and  symmetrical  in  both 


sexes.  This  class  includes  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
animals  allied  to  them. 

III.  Cj/clu-gangliata  vel  Mollusca.  This  di¬ 
vision  comprehends  five  classes. 

14.  Tunicata.  Soft,  aquatic,  acephalous  ani¬ 
mals,  breathing  by  internal  branchiae  (never  in 
form  of  four  pectinated  laminae,  as  in  the  enn- 
chifera ),  and  covered  by  a  close  external  elastic 
tunic,  furnished  with  at  least  two  apertures. 
The  exterior  tunic  is  lined  by  a  muscular  coat; 
nervous  ganglia  are  observed  in  the  abdominal 
\  cavity,  and  a  longitudinal  nervous  filament 
extends  throughout  the  length  of  the  animal. 
The  respiratory  organs  are  ciliated,  as  in  the 
!  higher  molluscous  classes,  for  the  production  of 
!  the  respiratory  currents.  The  mouth  opens  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  un¬ 
provided  with  tentacula,  or  other  organs  of 
!  sense.  The  oesophagus,  which  is  short,  leads 
!  to  a  capacious  stomach,  sometimes  surrounded 
by  the  lobes  of  a  small  liver,  which  pours  its 
secretion  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
the  higher  mollusca;  from  the  stomach  a  short 
wide  convoluted  intestine  proceeds  to  near  the 
j  ventral  orifice  of  the  sac,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  anus.  The  thoracic  orifice,  or  entrance  to 
the  respiratory  cavity,  is  generally  furnished 
with  numerous  delicate  tentacula,  and  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  nervous  filament  is  observed  to  en¬ 
compass  this  opening,  and  terminate  in  a  small 
[  ganglion.  The  circulation  is  aided  by  a  mus- 
j  cular  heart.  The  reproductive  organs  consist 
of  an  ovarium,  either  simple  or  complicated, 

I  with  some  additional  glands,  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown;  the  animals  appear  to  be  her¬ 
maphrodite,  and  to  propagate  without  sexual 
intercourse.  The  tunicata  are  all  marine  ;  most 
of  them  are  fixed,  but  some  are  free;  many  are 
organically  connected  in  groups,  others  are 
solitary.  The  genera  cynthia,  clavellina,  & c. 
belong  to  this  class. 

15.  Conchifera.  Acephalous  aquatic  animals 
covered  with  a  solid  calcareous  shell,  consisting 
of  at  least  two  pieces,  and  breathing  by  internal 
branchia;  in  form  of  four  pectinated  laminte. 
These  animals  have  the  mouth  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thoracic  cavity  ;  the  stomach  is 
surrounded  and  perforated  by  the  lobes  of  the 
liver ;  the  circulation  is  aided  by  a  bifid  or 
divided  auricle,  and  by  a  muscular  ventricle, 
which  is  generally  perforated  by  the  rectum. 

|  Like  the  last  class,  the  conchifera  have  an  ova- 
j  rium,  and  their  reproduction  seems  to  be  in- 
j  dependent  of  sexual  intercourse.  This  class 
includes  all  the  bivalved  mollusca. 

16.  Gasteropoda.  Body  inarticulate,  provided 
with  a  head,  which,  for  the  most  part,  supports 
tentacula  and  simple  eyes,  and  furnished  with  a 
muscular  foot,  extended  under  the  abdomen, 
and  adapted  for  creeping.  These  animals  are 
sometimes  naked,  more  generally  covered  with 
an  univalve,  unilocular,  solid  external  shell. 
Some  breathe  by  a  pulmonary  cavity,  but  the 
greater  part  by  branchia;  variously  disposed  on 
the  surface  or  under  an  open  mantle.  The 
higher  forms  are  chiefly  carnivorous,  the  lower 
phytophagous,  whence  a  corresponding  diversity 
in  the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 

[  inferior  orders  are  generally  hermaphrodite;  in 
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ithe  higher,  the  sexes  are  distinct.  Snails  belong 
ito  this  class. 

17.  Pteropoda.  Body  formed  for  swimming  ; 
mantle  closed  above ;  branchi®  external ;  no 
muscular  foot  for  creeping;  shell  when  present 
always  thin,  pellucid,  unilocular,  and  inopercu- 
late. '  These  soft,  minute,  floating  animals  are  all 
marine,  and  are  enabled  to  swim  by  means  of 
two  lateral  musculo-cutaneous  finger-like  ex¬ 
pansions,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  respiratory 
branchiae  or  vascular  plexuses  are  placed.  These 
lateral  fins  are  never  supported  by  rays.  The 
head  is  generally  provided  with  retractile  or 
sheathed  tentacula,  seldom  with  eyes.  The  body 
is  sometimes  entirely  naked,  often  protected  by 
a  delicate,  thin,  transparent  shell,  which  encloses 
the  abdomen,  and  is  covered  with  a  fold  of  the 
■skin.  They  appear  to  be  most  closely  allied  to 
the  inferior  testaceous  cephalopods,  in  the  nature 
and  form  of  their  shell,  in  their  locomotive 
powers,  and  in  the  general  simplicity  of  their 
internal  structure,  especially  of  the  generative 
organs.  In  the  pteropoda  the  mouth  leads  to  a 
long  oesophagus,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  series  of  nervous  ganglia,  and  is  accom- 
panied  by  two  long  simple  salivary  follicles. 
The  stomach  is  embedded  in  the  lobes  of  the 
liver,  from  which  numerous  short  ducts  open 
into  its  cavity.  The  intestine  is  short,  and,  after 
making  one  or  two  turns,  ascends  and  terminates 
in  the  neck  near  the  mouth.  The  heart,  situated 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  is  enclosed  in 
a  pericardium,  and  receives  arterialised  blood 
from  the  branchial  veins, which  it  propelsthrough 
the  system.  The  organs  of  generation  occupy 
the  bottom  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  consist 
of  an  ovary  and  a  long  oviduct  into  which  a 
short-u'ide  c®cum,  commonly  regarded  as  a 
testicle,  pours  its  secretion.  The  oviduct  ter¬ 
minates  on  the  left  side,  near  the  anus,  in  a 
small  glandular  sac,  beneath  which  is  the  renal 
sac.  The  pteropods  are  found  floating  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  tropical 
seas  instill,  warm  evenings,  and  some  abound  in 
the  arctic  seas,  affording  the  whale  a  great  part 
of  his  food.  To  this  class  belong  the  genera 
hyalea,  pneumodermon ,  clio,  &c. 

18.  Cephalopoda.  Free  molluscous  animals 
with  the  feet  disposed  around  the  head  ;  respir- 
ing  by  internal  branchiae,  and  having  the  abdo¬ 
minal  cavity  enveloped  in  a  muscular  mantle 
open  anteriorly.  Animals  all  marine,  and 
enabled  to  swim  by  means  of  membranous  or 
muscular  expansions,  which  are  never  supported 
by  rays.  I  he  surface  of  the  body  is  often  naked, 
sometimes  covered  with  a  shell,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  polythalamous,  rarely  monothalamous,  and 
always  inoperculate.  There  is  frequently  a  loose, 
dorsal,  calcareous,  or  horny  shell  concealed  in  a 
shut  sub-cutaneous  sac.  The  mouth  is  furnished 
with  two  horny  or  calcified  mandibles,  and  the 
rudiments  of  an  internal  organised  cartilaginous 
cranium  and  vertebral  column  are  generally  per¬ 
ceptible,  together  with  some  detached  parts  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrata.  The  gullet  is 
surrounded  by  a  nervous  collar,  from  which  two 
supra-abdominal  nervous  columns  generally  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  ganglia  are  observed  in  the  abdominal 
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cavity  as  in  the  inferior  mollusca.  The  cepha¬ 
lopoda  are  predaceous  animals  :  the  alimentary 
canal  is  always  very  short,  and  is  generally  di¬ 
lated  into  a  crop,  a  gizzard,  and  a  spiral  chylific 
stomach.  There  are  two  pairs  of  salivary  glands ; 
the  liver  is  very  large,  and  pours  its  secretion 
into  the  stomach  by  ducts  which  are  surrounded 
and  penetrated  by  those  of  the  pancreatic  folli¬ 
cles;  the  intestine,  after  leaving  the  stomach, 
makes  one  or  two  turns,  or  proceeds  directly  to 
the  anus,  which  opens  at  the  base  of  the  funnel. 
These  animals  have  a  central  systemic  ventricle 
and  an  auricle  situated  laterally  at  the  base  of 
each  gill,  giving  origin  to  the  branchial  artery. 
The  sexes  are  generally  separate,  but  in  the 
lower  animals  of  this  class  appear  to  approach 
the  pteropoda  in  the  male  and  female  character 
of  their  generative  organs.  The  naked  cepha¬ 
lopods  have  a  glandular  sac  for  secreting  an 
inky  fluid,  by  the  emission  of  which  the  animal 
is  able  at  will  to  darken  the  water,  and  which 
it  probably  uses  as  a  means  of  eluding  its  ene¬ 
mies.  The  sac  secreting  this  peculiar  fluid  is 
situated  either  in  a  recess  of  the  liver,  in  front 
of  that  organ,  or  below'  it:  the  excretory  duct 
opens  into  the  rectum.  To  this  class  belong 
the  cuttle-fish,  nautilus,  &c. 

IV.  —  Spini-cerebrata  or  Vertebrated  Animals. 

This  division  includes  the  following 
classes  :  — 

19.  Pisces.  Fishes.  Vertebrated  oviparous 
animals  with  cold  and  red  blood  ;  having  a  heart 
with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle;  breathing 
by  permanent  branching  ;  and  provided  with  fins 
for  progressive  motion.  They  have  a  vertebral 
column  and  a  cranium,  enclosing  a  spinal  cord 
and  a  brain,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  medulla 
oblongata,  optic  lobes,  cerebral  hemispheres,  ol¬ 
factory  tubercles,  and  a  cerebellum.  The  fins 
are  supported  by  rays  prolonged  fiom  the  skele¬ 
ton;  the  body  is  generally  covered  with  scales; 
the  trunk  is  organised  for  the  lateral  motion  of 
the  tail  ;  there  is  no  sacrum,  and  the  pelvic  arch 
is  unconnected  with  the  vertebral  column.  The 
bones  are  elastic  or  cartilaginous,  and  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  ossification  for  the  most  part  remain  per¬ 
manently  detached.  The  body  of  each  vertebra 
terminates  in  two  cup-like  cavities  ;  the  vertebrae 
move  on  elastic,  tense,  intervertebral  sacs,  and 
the  transverse  processes  are  directed  vertically 
downwards  as  they  approach  the  tail,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  lateral  motion  of  the  trunk.  The 
muscles,  which  are  generally  white,  are  disposed 
in  oblique  strata  on  the  sides  of  the  trunk  for  the 
movement  of  the  elastic  vertebral  column.  The 
mouth,  destitute  of  salivary  glands,  is  commonly 
furnished  with  numerous  unequal,  irregular, 
fangless,  osseous  teeth,  and  the  wide  but  short 
oesophagus  leads  to  a  capacious  stomach,  from 
which  the  intestine,  shorter  than  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  nearly  equal  throughout,  proceeds, 
without  crecal  enlargement,  to  terminate  in  a 
cloacal  sac  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk. 
The  liver  is  large,  and  pours  its  secretion,  gene¬ 
rally  by  a  single  duct,  into  the  duodenum,  near 
the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  dose  to 
the  opening  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  The  pan¬ 
creas  consists  in  some  cases  of  two  simple  glan¬ 
dular  follicles,  in  others  of  numerous  follicles, 
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and  in  others  again  it  lias  a  conglomerate  form. 
The  bilocular  heart  of  fishes  is  entirely  branchial ; 
it  is  often  preceded  by  a  sinus  venosus,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  bulbus  arteriosus,  which  frequently 
presents  numerous  internal  valves  in  its  course. 
The  whole  of  the  venous  blood  is  sent  through 
the  gills;  and  the  branchial  veins,  after  giving 
branches  to  the  anterior  parts,  unite  to  form  the 
aorta,  which  sends  the  arterialised  blood  through 
the  body  without  the  aid  of  a  systemic  heart. 
The  respiration  is  effected  by  branchiae,  to  which 
the  water  is  transmitted  through  the  mouth,  or 
through  distinct  spiracula ;  the  branchiae  are 
internal  in  the  adult,  and  are  often  preceded  by 
external  branchiae  in  the  young.  The  lungs  when 
present  are  always  rudimentary,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  short  single  air-bag,  sometimes 
divided  or  ramified,  and  generally  communi¬ 
cating  by  an  air-duct  with  the  intestine,  stomach, 
or  oesophagus,  but  seldom  aiding  in  respiration. 
Fishes  are  oviparous,  and  have  the  sexes  sepa¬ 
rate;  the  ovaries  are  continuous  with  the  ovi¬ 
ducts  in  osseous  fishes,  and  detached  from 
them  in  the  plagiostomous  chondropterygii ; 
impregnation  in  some  instances  takes  place  in¬ 
ternally,  and  in  others  after  the  ova  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  body. 

20.  Amphibia.  Vertebrated  oviparous  ani¬ 
mals  with  cold  and  red  blood,  a  heart  with  three 
cavities,  and  a  naked  skin  ;  and  breathing,  while 
young,  by  means  of  gills.  These  animals  com¬ 
mence  their  career  like  fishes  with  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle,  which  send  the  whole  of  the 
blood  through  the  branchiae ;  and  at  this  period 
also  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  doubly  con¬ 
cave,  like  those  of  fishes.  Many  of  the  amphi¬ 
bia  retain  their  gills  through  life,  accompanied 
with  pulmonic  cavities  from  which  the  arterial¬ 
ised  blood  is  sent  to  a  small  left  auricle.  These 
animals  are  called  amphibia,  from  the  transition 
which  most  of  them  undergo  from  an  aquatic  to 
a  terrestrial  life.  Their  skeleton  is  imperfectly 
consolidated,  their  ribs  very  short  or  wanting, 
their  pelvic  arch  free  or  nearly  so,  and  their 
atlantal  and  sacral  extremities  often  very  imper¬ 
fectly  developed  or  partly  deficient.  Their  toes 
are  destitute  of  claws.  Their  skin  is  destitute  of 
scales  or  other  covering,  and  the  respiration 
through  its  naked,  sensitive,  and  secreting  sur¬ 
face  compensates  for  the  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  lungs,  or  the  limited  use  of  them 
during  submersion  or  hybernation.  Some  reside 
constantly  in  the  water,  others  only  occasionally  ; 
and  some  are  confined  to  the  land.  The  sexes 
are  separate,  and  the  genital  organs  double  and 
symmetrical.  The  male  organ  of  intromission 
is  rarely  developed,  and  impregnation  of  the  ova 
is  generally  effected  externally.  This  class  in¬ 
cludes  those  animals  otherwise  called  batrachia 
or  frog-like  animals. 

21.  Reptilia.  Vertebrated  oviparous  animals, 
with  cold  and  red  blood  ;  a  heart  with  two  auri¬ 
cles  anil  one  ventricle;  breathing  at  all  ages  by 
means  of  lungs;  having  the  skin  covered  with 
scales ;  and  generative  organs  adapted  to  in¬ 
ternal  impregnation.  Reptiles,  whether  terres¬ 
trial  or  aquatic,  are  never  provided  with  gills: 
they  breathe  only  bv  lungs;  and  the  left  auricle  ot 
the  heart  is  larger  than  in  the  amphibia.  1'heir 
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bones  are  more  solid  than  those  of  the  lower 
vertebrata;  and  the  pelvic  arch,  when  it  exists, 
is  more  firmly  attached  to  the  vertebral  column  : 
the  centres  of  ossification,  especially  of  the  cra¬ 
nial  bones,  generally  remain  detached.  Some 
reptiles,  as  lizards,  have  feet,  which  are  four  in 
number,  and  the  toes  are  generally  provided 
with  claws  ;  others,  as  serpents,  are  destitute  of 
feet,  and  perform  their  progressive  movements 
by  means  of  the  ventral  scales.  The  cerebellum 
in  these  animals  is  remarkably  small.  Their 
muscular  irritability  is  languid,  and  they  are 
very  tenacious  of  life.  The  ventricle  which 
receives  both  the  arterialised  and  venous  blood  is 
more  or  less  divided  by  an  imperfect  longitu¬ 
dinal  septum.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities  are  not  separated  by  a  muscular  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  the  lungs  extend  backwards  over 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion  are  double  and  symmetrical  in  both  sexes, 
and  in  the  male  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  often 
detached  and  bifid.  The  chorion  of  the  ova  is 
generally  thin  or  coriaceous,  seldom  calcified  or 
hard.  The  instincts  of  the  parent  extend  in 
most  species  to  the  protection  of  the  young. 

22.  Aves.  Birds.  Vertebrated  oviparous 
animals,  with  warm  and  red  blood,  and  a  heart 
with  four  cavities  ;  having  the  skin  covered  with 
feathers,  and  the  atlantal  extremities  organised 
for  progression  through  the  air.  The  bones  are 
of  a  very  compact  and  dense  texture;  their 
cavities  contain  no  marrow,  but  are  filled  with 
air  admitted  from  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  The 
tympanic  bone  is  moveable ;  the  place  of  teeth 
is  supplied  by  horny  mandibles ;  the  coracoid  i 
bones  reach  the  sternum  ;  the  sternum  is  greatly' 
expanded  and  rises  into  a  mesial  crest ;  the 
sternal  ends  of  the  ribs  are  ossified  ;  there  are 
no  tarsal  bones.  The  diaphragm  never  forms  a 
complete  partition  between  the  thoracic  and  ab¬ 
dominal  cavities.  The  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  without  convolutions;  the  optic  lobes  are  i 
large  and  hollow;  the  cerebellum  is  large  and  i 
sulcated  ;  the  spinal  cord  lias  two  enlargements 
in  its  course,  from  one  of  which  proceed  the  1 
nerves  of  the  atlantal,  and  from  the  other  those  i 
of  the  sacral  extremities.  The  great  irritability 
of  the  muscular  system  in  birds  corresponds  with 
the  extent  of  their  respiration,  the  high  deve¬ 
lopment  of  their  nervous  system,  the  rapidity  of 
their  circulation,  and  the  general  energy  of  their 
vital  functions.  The  alimentary  canal  is  fur-  i 
nished  with  a  crop,  a  glandular  infundibulum,  i 
a  gizzard,  and  generally  two  caeca  coli.  In  the  ; 
gallinaceous  birds  the  oesophagus  sends  out  a 
large  crop  with  a  contracted  neck,  and  supplied 
with  glandular  follicles.  Beneath  this  is  the  : 
infundibulum  or  glandular  stomach,  with  nu-  i 
melons  large  follicles  placed  between  the  mucus  : 
and  muscular  coats,  and  this  opens  into  the  large  ‘ 
muscular  gizzard,  which  is  covered  externally  , 
by  two  strong  digastric  muscles.  The  cardiac  . 
and  pyloric  orifices  of  the  gizzard  are  close  to  : 
each  other.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine  a  minute  c;ecum  often  indicates 
the  original  entrance  of  the  yolk-bag.  The  two 
long  ca’ca  coli  commence  by  narrow  entrances, 
and  the  short  colon  ends  in  a  common  cloaca 
for  the  genital  and  urinary  secretions.  In  the  [ 
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predaceous  birds  the  oesophagus,  crop,  infundi¬ 
bulum,  and  gizzard,  are  capacious,  thin,  and 
membranous,  forming  a  continuous  cavity,  from 
•which  the  indigestible  portion  of  the  food  can  be 
thrown  out  in  a  bolus.  In  these  birds  the  cteca 
coli  are  very  small,  sometimes  unequal  or  want¬ 
ing.  The  urinary  and  genital  organs  enter  the 
cloaca  near  the  anus. 

The  liver  in  birds  is  of  greater  proportional 
size  and  of  more  uniform  shape  than  in  quad¬ 
rupeds  :  it  has  two  lobes,  nearly  of  equal  size. 
Most  birds  have  a  gall-bladder,  but  in  a  few  it 
is  absent.  The  pancreas  is  a  long  narrow  con¬ 
glomerate  gland,  situated  between  the  folds  of 
the  duodenum;  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts 
unite  in  some  species,  and  open  separately  into 
the  duodenum  in  others:  the  pancreatic  duct 
has  generally  a  separate  orifice.  The  spleen  is 
small,  and  placed  between  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  and  the  stomach.  In  the  heart  of  birds, 
the  right  ventricle  has  the  tricuspid  valve  in 
form  of  a  thick  strong  muscular  fold.  The 
lungs  form  two  undivided  light-coloured  lobes, 
fixed  by  the  pleura:  to  the  back  part  of  the 
trunk ;  the  last  rings  of  the  trachea  form  an 
inferior  larynx  ;  the  bronchia  are  ramified  in  a 
membranous  form  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
lungs  open  into  large  membranous  abdominal 
air-cells,  which  communicate  with  the  cavities 
of  the  bones.  This  great  system  of  air-cells, 
has  been  regarded  by  some  as  auxiliary  to 
respiration,  and  the  functions  connected  with 
it ;  by  others,  as  aiding  the  voice ;  and  by  others, 
as  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
vary  the  density  of  the  animal,  and  enable  it  to 
rise  or  sink  in  the  medium  in  which  it  moves. 
The  generative  organs  of  birds  are  double  and 
symmetrical  in  the  male,  and  generally  un- 
symmetrical  in  the  female.  The  testes  are 
internal,  and  the  vasa  deferentia  terminate  in 
the  cloaca,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  grooved 
organ  of  intromission.  In  the  female,  the  left 
ovary  and  oviduct  only  are  fully  developed,  the 
right  being,  for  the  most  part,  atrophiated  and 
useless.  The  cavity  of  the  cloaca  in  most  birds 
receives  the  end  of  the  rectum,  which  forms  a 
wide  vestibule :  beneath  this  lies  the  urinary 
sac,  below  which  are  the  two  orifices  of  the 
ureters,  with  the  pervious  oviduct  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  impervious  one  on  the  right.  The 
bursa  fabricii  and  the  clitoris,  when  present,  are 
placed  further  back  in  the  preputial  cavity. 
The  ova  of  birds  are  impregnated  internally, 
their  chorion  is  calcified,  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  incubation. 

23.  Mammalia.  Vertebrated  animals,  with 
warm  and  red  blood,  and  a  heart  with  four 
cavities  ;  viviparous,  and  provided  with  mam- 
mat  for  suckling  their  young;  having  lungs 
which  move  freely  in  a  distinct  thoracic  cavity, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  more  or  less  covered 
with  hair.  The  bodies  of  their  vertebra:  are 
connected  by  flat  surfaces  ;  the  tympanic  bone  is 
iixed  ;  the  jaws  are  generally  furnished  with 
teeth  lodged  in  deep  alveoli ;  the  coracoid  bone 
rarely  reaches  the  sternum  ;  and  the  posterior 
extremities,  when  present,  are  always  attached 
>y  a  pelvic  arch  to  a  solid  sacrum.  The  tho¬ 
racic  and  abdominal  cavities  are  separated  by  a 


muscular  diaphragm.  The  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  contain  large  ventricles,  and  are  rarely 
without  convolutions;  the  optic  lobes  are  small, 
concealed,  solid,  and  divided  by  a  transverse 
furrow ;  the  commissures  of  the  brain  and 
cerebellum,  and  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  are  large.  The  alimentary  canal  is  of 
great  length ;  the  colon  long  and  wide,  with  a 
single  ctecum,  and  sometimes  with  a  vermiform 
appendix  ;  and  the  anal  opening  is  generally 
distinct  from  the  urinary  and  genital  passages. 
The  tricuspid  valve  is  thin  and  membranous  ; 
the  aorta  descends  on  the  left  side  ;  there  is  no 
inferior  larynx  ;  the  epiglottis  is  distinct,  and 
the  bronchia  continue  cartilaginous  in  their 
ramifications  through  the  lungs.  The  lungs 
are  generally  divided  into  lobes,  they  move 
freely  in  a  distinct  thoracic  cavity,  and  have  no 
communication  with  abdominal  cells,  as  ia 
birds.  All  mammalia  have  an  urinary  bladder, 
and  in  the  male  the  urethra  passes  through  a 
tubular  penis.  The  organs  of  generation  are 
double  in  both  sexes  :  symmetrical  in  the  male, 
and  rarely  unsymmetrical  in  the  female.  The 
oviducts  commonly  unite  at  their  lower  part  to 
form  a  uterus,  in  which  the  ovum  detached 
from  the  ovary  becomes  again  connected  with 
the  system  of  the  parent,  and  is  hatched.  The 
mammary  glands,  which  vary  both  in  number 
and  position,  open  externally  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  young. 

Animai.  magnetism.  See  Magnetism. 

Animal  srntiTs.  See  Vital  spirits. 

Animal  temperature.  The  living  animal 
body  is  well  known  to  possess  the  power  of 
resisting  the  changes  of  external  temperature, 
and  of  maintaining,  from  its  own  resources,  a 
degree  of  heat  essential  to  the  performance  of 
its  functions.  John  Hunter  seems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  this  power  as  an  immediate  attribute  of 
vitality,  and  to  have  thought  that  every  living 
part  had  an  inherent  power  of  regulating  its 
own  temperature  according  to  its  necessities. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case ; 
but  it  is  as  probable  that  the  production  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  animal  body,  though 
doubtless  under  the  control  of  the  vital  energy, 
may  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  processes 
less  involved  in  the  arcana  of  life,  and  on  which 
observation  and  experiment  may  be  expected  to 
throw  considerable  light.  A  variety  of  hypo¬ 
theses  have  at  different  times  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  account  for  these  remarkable  pheno¬ 
mena,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  no 
solution  hitherto  offered  can  be  considered  as  at 
all  satisfactory.  The  subject  will  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  treated  under  two  heads:  —  1.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat.  2.  The  production  of  cold. 

1 .  'The  production  of  heat.  Galen  and  the 
Greek  school  of  physiologists  regarded  the  heart 
as  the  source  of  animal  heat,  which  they  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  communicated  to  the  blood,  and 
diffused  by  means  of  this  fluid  to  all  parts  of 
the  frame.  When  the  chemists  threw  off  the 
authority  of  Galen,  they  ascribed  animal  heat  to 
a  fermentation  of  the  blood  which  took  place  in 
the  heart.  The  iatro-mechanieians,  again, 
maintained  that  heat  was  generated  in  the  blood 
I  by  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the 
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course  of  its  circulation.  The  following  survey 
of  the  principal  opinions  that  have  been  held  on 
this  subject  in  more  recent  times,  is  slightly 
condensed  from  Dr.  Bostock’s  System  of  Phy¬ 
siology,  in  which  work  the  whole  question  of 
animal  temperature  is  treated  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  judgment,  and  candour,  although  the 
author  professes  himself  an  advocate  of  the 
chemical  theory. 

Though  we  meet  with  occasional  expressions 
which  seem  to  hint  at  a  more  correct  opinion, 
yet  perhaps  the  first  distinct  attempt  to  account 
for  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  by  what  we 
should  now  consider  as  a  legitimate  mode  of 
reasoning,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
Mayow.  After  he  had  made  his  interesting 
discoveries  on  the  constitution  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  share  which  it  has  in  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  heat  in  combustion,  he  was  led  to 
extend  the  analogy  to  animal  heat,  and  con¬ 
cluded,  contrary  to  the  opinion  almost  univer¬ 
sally  embraced  at  that  time,  that  the  use  of  the 
lungs  is  not  to  cool  the  heart,  but  to  generate 
heat,  an  effect  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
absorption  of  the  nitro-aereal  spirit  of  the  air: 
this,  mixing  with  the  sulphureous  particles  of 
the  blood,  excites  a  species  of  fermentation  by 
which  heat  is  produced,  in  a  way  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  which  heat  is  excited  by  the 
combustion  of  inflammable  matter  generally. 
Mayow,  therefore,  explicitly  advanced  the  two 
positions,  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  to  ge¬ 
nerate  heat,  and  that  it  does  so  by  an  operation 
in  every  itspect  analogous  to  combustion.  His 
hypothesis  was,  however,  imperfect,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  erroneous  opinions  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  the  nature  of  combustion 
generally,  or  the  mode  by  which  combustion  ge¬ 
nerates  heat,  as  well  as  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  combustible  matter  which  is  discharged  from 
the  blood.  Perhaps,  however,  the  latter  should 
be  regarded  as  a  verbal,  rather  than  a  real  inaccu¬ 
racy,  the  word  sulphureous  being  then  a  general 
term  applied  to  any  kind  of  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  not,  as  now,  confined  to  one  species. 
Mayow’s  doctrine  respecting  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  respiration  and  animal  heat,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  made  any  considerable  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  contemporary  physiologists, 
for  we  find  that  the  old  hypotheses  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail  without  alteration,  or  only 
with  slight  and  immaterial  modifications,  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  During  this 
period  the  question  was  warmly  discussed, 
whether  the  lungs  were  agents  for  generating 
heat,  or  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  by  bringing  it  into  proximity  with  the 
cold  air;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  physiologists  appear  to  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  :  it 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  even  most  of  those 
who  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  lungs  serve 
to  generate  heat,  supposed  that  this  effect  was 
produced  entirely  bv  friction  or  some  other  me¬ 
chanical  means. 

It  was  not  until  after  Black  had  completed 
his  valuable  experiments  on  fixed  air,  that 
more  correct  ideas  began  to  prevail  respect¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  animal  heat.  After  he  had 
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discovered  that  the  same  kind  of  aeriform  fluid 
which  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  fuel  is 
expired  from  the  lungs,  a  strict  connexion 
seemed  to  be  established  between  the  processes 
of  combustion  and  respiration.  He  was  hence 
led  to  infer,  as  Mayow  had  previously  done, 
that  respiration  is  a  species  of  combustion,  and 
that  the  heat  thus  extricated  is  employed  in 
j  preserving  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body 
'  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  But 


although  extremely  ingenious,  and  founded 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  correct  principles, 
was  liable  to  an  objection  which  prevented  it 
from  being  generally  received.  It  was  said, 
that  if  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  supposed 
combustion,  or  the  focus  whence  the  heat 
radiates  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  their  temper¬ 
ature  must  be  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  organs,  and,  in  short,  that  they  would  be 
altogether  incapable  of  supporting  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  they  would  be  necessarily  exposed. 

We  do  not  find  that  Black  made  any  attempt  to 
repel  the  objection,  and  we  may  presume  that  he 
conceived  it  so  formidable,  as  to  have  induced 
him  altogether  to  relinquish  the  hypothesis. 

Lavoisier  now  entered  upon  his  researches 
into  the  nature  of  combustion  and  other  ana¬ 
logous  operations;  and,  after  repeating  and  ve¬ 
rifying  many  of  the  experiments  of  Black  and 
Priestley,  he  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  they 
had  done  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  which 
is  produced  upon  the  air  by  the  action  of  the 
lungs.  He  found  a  perfect  similarity  between 
the  results  which  he  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  charcoal  and  the  products  of  respir¬ 
ation  ;  and  as  the  evolution  of  heat  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  former  operation,  he 
was  induced  to  draw  the  same  inference  that 
had  been  previously  made  by  Black,  that  heat 
must  be  generated  by  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lungs.  He  does  not  appear,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  felt  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  had  been  urged  against  the  doctrine, 
but  brings  it  forward  as  a  correct  deduction  i 
from  acknowledged  facts,  and  as  a  satisfactory 
method  of  explaining  the  phenomena. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  Craw¬ 
ford  commenced  his  investigations,  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  subject  by  a  series  of  very  elaborate 
and  ingenious  experiments;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  formation  of  a  theory  of  animal  heat, 
which  appeared  to  account  for  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  to  be  founded  upon  well-established 
facts,  while  it  was  not  liable  to  the  objection 
which  had  been  urged  against  Black’s  hypo¬ 
thesis.  The  scrupulous  care  with  which  Craw¬ 
ford  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  source  of  in¬ 
accuracy,  the  ingenuousness  with  which  he  i 
acknowledged  the  errors  of  his  first  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  spirit  of  candour  which  per¬ 
vades  every  part  of  his  work,  produced  so  fa¬ 
vourable  an  impression  that  his  doctrine  was  I 
generally  embraced  by  his  contemporaries. 

Crawford’s  theory  of  animal  heat  may  be 
regarded  as  founded  upon  the  three  following 
positions  :  —  1.  That  the  air,  when  taken  into  the 
I  lungs,  undergoes  the  same  change  as  by  the  I 
combustion  of  a  carbonaceous  body,  and  that, 
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consequently,  heat  is  generated  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  combustion  of  carbon.  2.  1  lie 
same  process  by  which  the  oxygen  ot  the  in¬ 
spired  uir  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  like¬ 
wise  converts  the  venous  into  arterial  blood,  but 
arterial  possessing  a  greater  capacity  tor  heat 
than  venous  blood,  tbe  heat  which  would  other¬ 
wise  raise  the  capacity  of  the  arterialised  blood, 
is  employed  in  saturating  its  increased  capacity, 
and  in  maintaining  its  temperature  at  the  same 
degree  with  the  venous.  3.  The  heat  is  not 
therefore  actually  set  at  liberty  in  the  lungs, 
although  the  arterial  contains  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  absolute  heat  than  the  venous  blood,  but 
it  is  during  the  course  of  the  circulation,  when 
the  arterial  blood  is  again  venalised,  and  con¬ 
sequently  loses  its  increased  capacity,  that  the 
heat  becomes  sensible  and  supports  tbe  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  system.  The  hypothesis  which 
Crawford  constructed  upon  the  above  positions 
professed  to  be  the  result  of  direct  experiment 
in  all  its  parts  ;  it  removed  tbe  objection  that 
had  been  urged  against  Black's  doctrine,  and 
afforded  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  the  application  of  physical 
and  chemical  reasoning  to  the  animal  economy 
that  had  been  ever  presented  to  tbe  world. 

The  first  of  the  above  positions,  the  dif- 
Terent  capacities  for  heat  of  the  air  before  and 
after  it  had  undergone  the  change  which  it 
experiences  in  combustion  or  in  respiration,  con¬ 
stituted,  as  is  wrell  known,  the  main  point  to 
which  Crawford  directed  his  elaborate  train  of 
experiments,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  theory 
of  inflammation  generally,  of  which  animal  heat 
composes  only  one  example.  With  respect  to 
the  second  position,  the  different  capacities  of 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  Crawford  entered 
into  a  long  and  careful  examination  ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  parts  in  it  of  very  deli¬ 
cate  execution,  and  which  required  a  minute 
attention  to  various  circumstances  that  might 
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interfere  with  the  results,  yet  he  appears  to 
have  been  so  well  aware  of  tbe  sources  of  error, 
and  to  have  so  carefully  guarded  against  them, 
that  his  experiments  must  be  allowed  to  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  weight.  The  conclusion  which 
Crawford  deduced  was,  that  the  specific  heat 
of  arterial,  was  greater  than  that  of  venous 
blood  in  an  average  proportion  of  1 14 -5  to  100. 
If  we  admit  the  fact,  the  conclusion  is  obvious 
and  most  important.  It  follows  that  when  the 
blood  is  converted  from  the  venous  to  the  arte¬ 
rial  state,  it  renders  latent  a  part  of  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  liberated  by 
the  union  of  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon,  and 
would  have  raised  tbe  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  heat,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  employed  in  three  ways  :  a  part 
of  it  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  cold  air 
which  is  taken  into  the  lungs  ;  another  portion 
in  producing  the  vapour  that  is  expired  ;  while 
the  remainder  supplies  tbe  arterial  blood  with 
what  is  requisite,  in  consequence  of  its  increased 
capacity,  to  support  its  temperature  at  the  same 
degree  with  that  of  the  venous  blood. 

It  wmuld  appear  that  these  operations  are 
so  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  blood  in  the  different  parts  of’ 
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the  body  is  kept  nearly  at  an  uniform  standard, 
and  especially,  that  while  this  fluid  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
air  undergoes  that  change  which  serves  as  the 
actual  origin  of  the  heat  of  the  animal,  its  tem¬ 
perature  is  little,  if  at  all  affected,  tbe  whole  of 
the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  liberated 
being  employed  in  the  three  ways  mentioned 
above.  Admitting  tbe  truth  of  the  theory, 
it  will  follow',  that  the  more  carbon  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  blood  and  united  to  oxygen, 
tbe  more  heat  will  be  disengaged,  the  more 
completely,  therefore,  will  the  blood  be  arte¬ 
rialised,  and  consequently  the  more  will  its 
capacity  be  increased,  and  the  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  will  it  require  to  maintain  its  tem¬ 
perature.  According  to  Crawford’s  doctrine 
tbe  blood  is  not  warmed  in  passing  through  the 
lungs,  although  this  is  the  organ  in  which  it 
acquires  its  heat,  but  it  is  in  the  capillary  part 
of  the  systemic  circulation,  when  the  blood 
again  becomes  venalised,  that  the  heat  is  disen¬ 
gaged.  This  change,  therefore,  takes  place  in 
that  part  of  tbe  body  w  here  it  is  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  surrounding 
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medium,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  colder  than 
the  body  itself,  and  where  by  its  diffusion  over 
a  great  extent  of  surface,  it  must  tend  to  make 
the  heat  nearly  uniform  through  the  whole  of 
the  system. 

After  the  publication  of  Crawford's  theory, 
Lavoisier,  in  a  subsequent  memoir,  recurred  to 
the  subject  of  animal  heat.  He  still  maintained 
his  former  opinion,  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and 
that  respiration  is,  in  every  respect,  analogous 
to  the  process  of  combustion.  He  assumes  that 
all  parts  of  the  body  are  preserved  at  tbe  same 
temperature,  and  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  heat  is  equalised,  he  observes  that  it 
depends  upon  the  three  following  causes  :  —  1. 
Upon  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  by  which  the  heat  that  is  acquired  in  the 
lungs  is  quickly  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  2.  Upon  the  evaporation  which  takes 
place  from  these  organs,  which  carries  off  a 
part  of  their  heat;  and,  3.  From  the  increased 
capacity  for  heat,  which  blood  acquires  when  it 
is  converted  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial 
state.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  view  of  the 
subject,  so  far  as  animal  temperature  alone  is 
concerned,  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Crawford.  Lavoisier,  however,  does 
not  introduce  the  name  of  Crawford,  or  even 
allude  to  his  experiments  on  the  different  capa¬ 
cities  of  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  and  the 
same  disingenuous  silence  is  observed  on  this 
point,  when,  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  he 
compares  his  own  hypothesis  with  that  of  Craw¬ 
ford  respecting  the  heat  generated  by  combus¬ 
tion,  and  notices  the  experiments  on  the  different 
capacities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  La¬ 
voisier  seems  to  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion  respecting  animal  heat  in  his  after  re¬ 
searches  ;  he  always  speaks  of  it  as  the  result 
of  combustion,  and  supposes  that  the  heat  is 
generated  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  more  rapid 
union  of  oxygen  and  carbon. 
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Although  Crawford’s  theory  so  admirably  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  the  phenomena,  and  appeared 
to  be  so  strictly  deduced  from  facts  and  expe¬ 
riments,  yet  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  on  which  it  rested,  as  well  as  the  interest 
excited  by  its  great  importance,  led  to  a  rigid 
examination  of  all  its  fundamental  positions; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  have  all 
of  them  been  controverted,  and  we  have  an 
account  of  a  number  of  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  are  reported  as  being  directly  opposite 
to  those  of  Crawford,  or,  at  least,  as  not  warrant¬ 
ing  his  conclusions.  The  main  points  on  which 
the  theory  is  supported  are  the  following  :  — 
that  heat  is  extricated  when  oxygen  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  dimi¬ 
nished  capacity  of  the  latter;  that  the  capacity 
of  arterial  is  greater  than  of  venous  blood  ;  and 
that  the  blood  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  large  trunks  of  the  pulmonic  system 
possesses  the  same  temperature.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  different  capa¬ 
cities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  question  which  affects  the  theory 
of  combustion  generally,  and  in  which  the  cause 
of  animal  temperature  is  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned.  When  carbon  is  united  to  oxygen  so 
as  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  we  find  that  heat  is 
liberated,  and  this  takes  place  not  merely  in 
that  rapid  union  of  the  bodies,  which  may  be 
considered  essential  to  a  proper  combustion, 
but  in  the  slow  combination  of  them,  such  as 
occurs  in  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  ger¬ 
mination.  In  whatever  way,  therefore,  we  ac¬ 
count  for  the  liberation  of  heat  in  these  processes, 
we  may  employ  the  same  method  to  explain  the 
heat  generated  by  respiration.  We  may  even 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  as  heat  is  always 
liberated  when  this  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
takes  place,  the  same  effects  must  necessarily 
follow  from  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in 
respiration.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  to 
account  for  the  heat  produced  by  respiration, 
but  to  remove  the  objection  which  was  ori¬ 
ginally  urged  against  Black’s  hypothesis,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  ought 
to  be  greater  than  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  in  fact  with  the  other  two  points 
only,  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonic  vessels  or  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  and  the  different  capacity 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  that  the  theory  of 
animal  heat  is  concerned,  but  on  both  of  them 
experiments  have  been  adduced,  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Crawford. 

It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that  there 
should  have  been  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  first  of  these  points,  which  we  might  have 
supposed  would  have  been  settled  by  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  observations.  This,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  the  case,  and  it  still  remains 
undecided;  although  the  weight  of  authority 
inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  arterialised  blood, 
at  least  in  the  heart  and  great  trunks,  is  a 
degree  or  two  warmer  than  the  venous;  so 
that  upon  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  the 
blood  does  not  possess  that  uniformity  of  tem¬ 
perature  which  has  been  generally  assigned  to 
it,  but  that  it  differs  a  little,  not  only  in  dilfer- 
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etit  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  also  in 
the  different  internal  organs  of  the  same  indi-  | 
vidual.  The  latest  experiments  which  have 
been  made  on  the  comparative  capacity  of  arte¬ 
rial  and  venous  blood  are  likewise  unfavourable  i 
to  the  theory  of  Crawford  ;  for  although  we 
are  led  to  conclude  from  them,  especially  from  , 
those  of  Dr.  Davy,  that  the  specific  heat  of 
arterial  is  greater  than  that  of  venous  blood,  i 
the  excess  appears  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  i 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  i 
which  are  attributed  to  it. 

These  experiments  are,  however,  to  be  con-  i 
sidered  as  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  Craw¬ 
ford,  only  in  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  different  capacities  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood.  The  opinion  that  animal  heat  j 
results  from  the  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  ; 
as  originally  advanced  by  Black,  and  as  sub¬ 
sequently  illustrated  by  Lavoisier,  although  it 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  objection  which  has 
been  already  stated,  is  unaffected  by  the  at¬ 
tempts  that  have  been  made  to  disprove  the 
results  of  Crawford’s  experiments.  We  should 
still  conceive  that  the  heat  must  be  produced 
by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  although  we 
might  be  unable  to  explain  the  exact  mode  in 
which  it  is  set  at  liberty,  or  the  precise  point  in 
the  circulation  where  it  assumes  the  form  of 
sensible  heat.  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
chemical  theory,  or  that  which  supposes  respir¬ 
ation  to  be  a  process  more  or  less  analogous  to 
combustion,  generally  prevailed,  until  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  attacked  in  its  essential  point  by  a 
series  of  experiments  that  were  performed  by 
Sir  Benjamin,  then  Mr.  Brodie,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  process  for  restoring  the 
action  of  the  heart,  after  decapitation  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  brain,  by  artificially  inflating  the 
lungs.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  pro-, 
duce  the  usual  change  in  the  appearance  of; 
the  blood  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state,) 
when  we  find  that  oxygen  is  consumed,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged,  as  in  natural 
respiration.  The  chemical  action  of  the  lungs) 
being  thus  maintained,  as  in  the  state  of  health, 
it  became  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  whether 
heat  was  also  evolved,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  animal  supported,  in  the  same  manner  arj 
during  the  perfect  state  of  the  functions.  Upon 
making  the  experiment  this  appeared  not  to  bt, 
the  case,  for  it  was  found  that  when,  by  an; 
means,  the  influence  of  the  brain  was  effectually 
cut  off  from  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  al, 
though,  by  means  of  artificial  respiration,  tin, 
contraction  of  the  heart  and  the  passage  of  tin) 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  maintained,  so  tha 
it  apparently  undergoes  its  change  from  th 
venous  to  the  arterial  state,  yet  the  generatioi 
of  animal  heat  seems  to  be  suspended,  and,  con 
sequently,  if  the  air  which  is  inspired  be  colde 
than  the  body,  the  effect  of  respiration  is  t 
cool  the  animal.  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiment 
were  so  simple  and  appeared  so  decisive  in  thei 
results,  that  the  conclusion  from  them  wa 
thought  to  be  irresistible,  and  notwithstandin 
the  mass  of  evidence  that  had  been  accumulate 
in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory  of  respiratioi 
and  the  numerous  arguments  and  analogies  tlu 
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had  boon  adduced  in  its  favour,  t lie  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  physiologists  was, 
that  respiration,  as  far  as  respects  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid,  is  not  the  cause  of  animal  heat, 
and  is  only  remotely  connected  with  it ;  that  the 
lungs  have  no  immediate  or  direct  concern  in 
the  operation,  but  that  it  depends  upon  the 
nervous  influence. 

But  notwithstanding  the  value  of  Mr.  Bro- 
die’s  experiments,  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  or  dis¬ 
regarded  by  him,  and  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine,  before  we  can  draw  the  conclusion 
which,  at  first  view,  appeared  so  naturally  to 
flow  from  them.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
inquire  into  the  degree  of  cooling  effect  which 
is  caused  by  the  inflation  of  the  cold  air  into  the 
lungs,  and  compare  this  with  the  opposite  effect 
which  might  be  produced  by  the  generation  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  natural  or  entire  state 
of  the  animal,  the  respiration  is  regulated  partly 
by  the  influence  of  volition,  and  partly  of 
instinct,  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  being  just 
sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  system  ; 
but  in  the  experiment  which  has  been  related, 
the  air  is  forcibly  sent  into  the  pulmonary 
vesicles,  without  any  co-operation  from  the 
animal,  and,  of  course,  independently  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  different  functions 
which  are  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
lungs.  Now,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
respiration  may  be  considered  as  a  compound 
process,  one  essential  effect  of  which  is  to  ab¬ 
stract  heat  from  the  body  ;  the  question,  there¬ 
fore,  to  examine  is,  whether  the  heating  or 
cooling  effect  of  respiration  will  preponderate, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  animal 
was  placed  in  these  experiments.  The  second 
point  in  which  Mr.  Brodie’s  conclusion  is  pre¬ 
mature,  respects  the  part  of  the  circulation  in 
which  the  heat  is  extricated.  If,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Crawford,  it  is  not  in  the  lungs, 
but  in  the  capillary  vessels,  that  this  operation 
is  carried  on,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  supported  by  the 
artificial  inflation,  because  the  immediate  effect 
in  this  case  is  to  render  heat  latent,  which  is 
necessarily  a  cooling  process,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  (he  disengagement  of  the 
latent  heat  which  takes  place  in  the  natural 
situation  of  the  animal  should  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  prevented,  or  very  much  diminished, 
where  the  functions  of  the  system  generally, 
and  those  of  secretion  and  assimilation  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  so  much  deranged,  or  even  entirely 
suspended.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be 
going  too  far  to  assert,  that  in  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  where  a  quantity  of  cold  air  is  forcibly 
propelled  into  the  lungs,  and  a  portion  of  heat 
necessarily  rendered  latent,  by  the  conversion  of 
venous  into  arterial  blood,  and  where  we  may 
also  presume  that  the  air  which  is  discharged 
from  the  lungs,  would  carry  off  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour,  and  in  this  way  produce  a 
farther  abstraction  of  heat,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  the  blood  is  venalised  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  system,  must  be  impeded  or 
deranged,  the  result  which  we  ought  to  expect 
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would  be  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  as  Mr.  Bro- 
die  found  it  to  be  in  bis  experiments. 

These  theoretical  considerations  might  have 
induced  us  to  pause  before  we  admitted  the 
conclusion,  that  the  chemical  change  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs  is  not  the  source  of  animal  heat; 
but  we  have  two  sets  of  experiments,  one  by 
Dr.  Philip,  and  a  second  by  Legallois,  which 
directly  oppose  those  of  Mr.  Brodie,  by  show¬ 
ing,  that,  if  the  attending  circumstances  are 
duly  considered,  we  can  clearly  trace  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  consumed  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
evolution  of  heat,  when  we  employ  the  process 
of  artificial  inflation.  Dr.  Philip  conceived 
that  the  cause  why  the  temperature  of  the  body 
diminished  more  rapidly  where  this  operation 
was  employed,  than  where  the  animal  was  left 
undisturbed,  depended  upon  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  having  been  propelled  into  the  lungs, 
and  he  accordingly  found  that  when  a  less 
quantity  of  air  was  used,  the  cooling  process 
was  sensibly  retarded  by  the  inflation,  so  as 
directly  to  obviate  Mr.  Brodie’s  objections,  and 
to  exemplify  the  power  of  the  lungs  in  generat¬ 
ing  heat.  That  this  power  is  not  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  nervous  system  appears  also 
to  be  proved  by  an  experiment  in  which  the 
rate  of  cooling  in  a  dead  animal,  where  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  had  been  removed, 
was  compared  with  one  which  was  left  in  its 
entire  state,  in  which  case,  and  also  when  the 
artificial  respiration  was  employed,  no  difference 
could  be  observed  in  the  temperature  of  the 
animals. 

A  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  train  of  ex¬ 
periments  was  performed  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  by  Legallois,  the  results  of  which  were 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  chemical  theory, 
and  fundamentally  coincided  with  those  of  Dr. 
Philip.  The  experiments  consisted  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  cooling  in  animals  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  and  in  comparing  the 
effect  of  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  upon  perfect 
and  upon  mutilated  animals,  and  also  in  no¬ 
ticing  the  degree  in  which  animal  temperature 
is  influenced  by  various  impediments  to  the  re¬ 
spiration  or  to  the  action  of  the  other  functions. 
He  deduced  the  following  important  conclusions 
from  his  experiments:  —  1.  That  the  animals 
upon  which  artificial  respiration  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  although  they  suffered  a  reduction  of 
temperature,  yet  it  was  less  by  from  1°  to  3° 
(centigr.  )  than  in  simply  dead  animals  ;  2.  That 
in  cooling  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
they  parted  with  more  beat  than  simply  dead 
animals;  3.  That  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  per¬ 
fect  and  healthy  animals  lowers  their  temper¬ 
ature,  and  that  if  the  operation  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they  may  even 
be  destroyed  by  cold;  and,  4.  Phut  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  any  circumstance 
which  constrains  or  impedes  the  respiration. 
One  important  point  still  remained  to  he  de¬ 
cided  ;  when  the  cooling  process  is  going  for¬ 
ward  by  any  constraint  or  impediment  to  the 
respiration,  is  the  consumption  of  oxygen  pro- 
portionably  diminished  •  1  he  result  of  his  ex¬ 

periments  on  this  point  was  also  favourable  to 
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the  chemical  theory.  He  had  found  that  laying 
an  animal  on  its  back  lowers  its  temperature,  and 
he  examined  whether  in  this  case  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  was  diminished.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  on  rabbits  and  cats.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  he  first  operated 
upon  the  animal  while  it  was  at  liberty,  and 
afterwards  when  confined  on  its  back  :  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  quite  uniform,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  there  was  considerably  more  oxygen  con¬ 
sumed  when  the  animals  were  at  liberty.  Upon 
repeating  the  experiment,  with  certain  vari¬ 
ations,  it  appeared  that  when  the  respiration 
was  in  any  way  constrained,  by  tbe  animal 
being  tied  on  its  back,  or  by  there  being  a 
deficiency  of  air,  less  oxygen  is  consumed.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  the 
cooling  was  more  rapid  than  ordinary,  even 
when  more  oxygen  is  consumed,  owing,  as  the 
author  conjectures,  to  the  struggles  which  are 
made  carrying  off’  a  portion  of  the  heat.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  render  the  experiment  still 
more  decisive,  he  rendered  the  respiration  so 
difficult,  that  no  voluntary  effort  of  the  animal 
could  enable  it  to  consume  the  usual  quantity 
of  oxygen  ;  this  was  accomplished  either  by 
placing  it  in  air  that  was  much  rarefied,  or  by 
mixing  with  it  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
The  experiment  was  then  performed  in  this  way 
upon  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  when 
the  greatest  cooling  effect  was  always  found  to 
correspond  with  the  least  consumption  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  We  are  informed  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  is  always  less  than  that 
of  tbe  oxygen  which  disappears.  When  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  the 
air,  this  is  in  part  removed,  thus  proving  that 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs.  The 
author’s  final  decision  is,  that  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  affects  the  temperature,  but  that  it  is  by  an 
indirect  operation,  and  only  in  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  bring  the  air  into  contact  with  the 
blood.  Bostock's  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  274. 

Sir  Everard  Home  advanced  an  opinion,  that 
the  production  of  animal  heat  depends  on  the 
ganglial  system  of  nerves;  an  opinion  which, 
though  very  feebly  supported  by  its  author,  is 
worthy  of  considerable  attention. 

We  may  briefly  consider  the  claims  of  each 
of  the  hypotheses  above  mentioned. 

The  theory  of  Crawford  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  much  beauty  and  considerable  appli¬ 
cability  :  various  observations  and  experiments 
may  be  brought  indirectly  to  bear  upon  it, 
some  of  which  afford  it  strong  support,  while 
others  invalidate  it  by  objections  that  appear 
nearly  insurmountable.  In  its  favour  we  may 
adduce  the  phenomena  of  hybernation,  since 
it  has  been  established  by  the  observations 
of  Spallanzani,  Hunter,  Carlisle,  l)e  Saissy, 
and  others,  that  the  diminution  of  heat  in 
hybernating  animals  bears  an  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diminished  activity  ot  respiration. 
But  the  most  powerful  collateral  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  chemical  theory,  is  afforded  by 
the  parallel  which  comparative  anatomy  enables 
us  to  draw  between  the  perfection  of  the  re¬ 
spiratory  function  and  the  degree  o(  animal  tem¬ 
perature  ;  it  being  pretty  universally  found,  that 
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throughout  all  classes  of  animals,  the  more  the 
lungs,  by  their  extent  and  the  perfection  of  their 
organisation,  favour  the  chemical  changes  ef¬ 
fected  by  respiration,  the  higher  is  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  animal  compared  with  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  it  lives.  This  fact  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  expansion  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  with  which  the  calorific  power  is  found 
to  keep  pace ,  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  life;  so 
that,  after  all,  the  only  legitimate  inference  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  that  the  greater  the  general  activity 
of  the  vital  functions  in  any  animal,  the  higher 
will  be  the  temperature  of  that  animal.  The 
facts  most  powerfully  opposed  to  the  chemical 
theory  are  derived  from  the  observation  of  dis¬ 
ease.  John  Hunter  has  recorded  several  instances 
utterly  subversive  of  the  notion,  that  respiration 
is  the  only  source  of  animal  heat.  For  example, 
he  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  when 
lying  comatose  from  an  injury  of  the  brain, 
and  breathing  with  only  half  the  natural  fre¬ 
quency,  was  nevertheless  extremely  hot ;  and 
another  case  of  a  boy  who  appeared  to  be  dying, 
and  breathed  so  slow  that  twenty-three  seconds 
elapsed  between  each  respiratory  act;  the  pulse 
was  weak  and  slow,  and  the  body  of  a  purple 
hue,  owing  to  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood ; 
yet  he  was  very  warm,  though  it  was  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  winter,  and  he  was  lying  in  a  room 
without  a  fire.  These  cases  are  particularly 
striking,  but  others  having  a  similar  tendency 
are  continually  occurring  in  the  course  of  ordi¬ 
nary  practice :  we  observe  rapid  alternations  of 
temperature  without  any  change  in  the  respiration  ; 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  effect  produced,  i 
and  where  such  effect  cannot  be  reasonably 
connected  with  the  state  of  cutaneous  evapora-  i 
tion  which  is  supposed  to  modify  the  influence  i 
of  the  calorific  cause.  The  experiments  of  j 
Dulong  and  of  Despretz,  which  must  be  ac-  i 
knowledged  to  have  been  carefully  and  scientifi-  I 
cally  conducted,  favour  Crawford’s  theory  to  a 
certain  extent  only  :  they  were  instituted  to  as¬ 
certain  how  far  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  con-  I 
sumed  in  respiration  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  I 
the  heat  which  the  animal  is  continually  losing;  l 
and  they  go  to  prove  that  the  greater  part  of  | 
the  heat  may  be  accounted  for  from  this  source,  | 
but  not  all,  and  hence,  that  respiration  is  the  I 
principal  source  of  animal  heat,  but  not  the  I 
only  source.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  I 
doubted  that  respiration  is  an  actual  source  of 
animal  heat:  that  it  is  the  principal  source 
may  very  well  be  questioned  ;  and  that  it  is  the  I 
sole  source  is  an  opinion  discountenanced  by  1 
all  the  direct  experiments  that  have  yet  been  i 
made  on  the  subject. 

The  hypothesis  which  refers  the  generation  i 
of  animal  heat  exclusively  to  the  bra:n,  to  say  t 
nothing  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  by  the 
experiments  of  Wilson  Philip,  and  Le  Gallois, 
is  manifestly  incompatible  with  pathological  : 
and  other  facts.  Thus,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the 
vertebrae,  where  all  the  parts  below  the  seat  of 
the  injury  are  entirely  deprived  of  sense  and  i 
motion  by  the  interception  of  their  communi-  i 
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cation  with  the  brain,  the  temperature  of  these 
parts  often  remains  perfectly  natural :  again, 
children  have  been  born  without  any  brain, 
who  nevertheless  evinced  no  defect  ot  animal 
temperature.  Nor  has  the  spinal  cord  any  bet¬ 
ter  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  source  oi  vital 
heat,  since  the  complete  paralysis  ol  the  nerves 
derived  from  it  is  frequently  unattended  with 
any  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed.  The  influence  of 
the  ganglial  system  on  animal  temperature  has 
hitherto  been  investigated  only  by  some  ex¬ 
periments  of  Sir  E.  Home,  which  seem  to  have 
been  quite  inapposite,  and  to  have  had  no  intel¬ 
ligible  relation  to  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  nothing, 
therefore,  need  here  be  said  about  them. 

Finally,  an  impartial  comparison  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  hypotheses  hitherto  advanced,  arid  an  ex¬ 
tended  view  of  the  phenomena  of  vital  heat,  as 
observed  throughout  the  whole  range  of  organ¬ 
ised  existence,  would,  perhaps,  incline  us  to 
acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Tiede- 
mann.  “  The  only  point,”  says  this  distin¬ 
guished  physiologist,  “  which  can  be  regarded 
i  as  established  is,  that  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
a  vital  act,  depending  immediately  on  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  nutrition,  the  conditional  and  preserv¬ 
ative  cause  of  life.  The  taking  of  aliments, 
and  their  assimilation  by  digestion  and  respi¬ 
ration ;  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  nutrition, 
and  secretion ;  the  renewal  of  materials  that 
accompanies  the  exercise  of  life ;  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  changes  of  composition  in  the  solids  and 
fluids,  all  of  which  in  animals  are  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  nerves,  also  bear  their  part  in  the 
generation  of  heat,  and  it  is  erroneous  to  seek 
the  source  of  it  in  any  one  of  these  causes 
alone.  The  intensity  of  the  evolution  of  heat 
in  animals,  and  their  power  of  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  at  a  certain  temperature  proper  to  each 
species,  are  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  their  organisation,  and  with  the  sum 
and  intensity  of  their  manifestations  of  acti¬ 
vity.  Birds  and  mammifera,  which  take  aliment 
at  the  shortest  intervals,  and  digest  with  the 
greatest  rapidity ;  which  consume  most  oxygen, 
and  give  out  most  carbonic  acid ;  whose  circu¬ 
lation  is  most  rapid  and  energetic;  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  greatest  pertinacity  in  their  move¬ 
ments  ;  which  evince  the  strongest  agency  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  which  secrete  the  greatest 
quantity  of  diversified  humours;  and  in  which, 
in  short,  all  the  phenomena  proclaim  that  the 
renewal  of  matters  occurs  most  speedily  and 
vigorously ;  these  have  the  highest  degree  of 
heat,  and  are  able  to  maintain  it  with  the 
greatest  uniformity  at  the  temperature  proper 
to  each  of  them.  Amphibia,  fishes,  insects, 
mollusca,  and  worms,  whose  structure  is  less 
complex,  whose  vital  phenomena  exhibit  less 
diversity,  and  in  which  the  above-named  actions 
of  life  have  less  intensity,  have  also  a  lower 
degree  of  heat,  are  more  subject  to  variation  in 
their  temperature,  and  have  a  more  limited 
faculty  of  generating  caloric. 

“  further,  the  generation  of  heat  resulting 
from  the  renewal  of  matter,  and  the  changes 
of  composition  ever  accompanying  life,  vary  in 
animals,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the 


development,  the  age,  the  nature  of  the  aliment, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  digestion ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  nervous  influence;  according  to 
the  seasons,  and  even  to  the  periods  of  the  day  ; 
during  waking  and  sleeping ;  according  to  the 
external  stimuli  that  affect  animals ;  and,  finally, 
according  to  diseases,  medicinal  remedies,  and 
poisons. 

“  In  plants,  an  evolution  of  heat  seems  to 
occur,  though  only  in  a  small  degree,  during 
the  acts  of  respiration,  nutrition,  and  secre¬ 
tion,  as  also  during  fecundation  and  germina¬ 
tion.  But  since  the  solids  of  vegetables,  when 
once  formed,  do  not  appear  to  undergo  con¬ 
tinual  changes  in  consequence  of  then-  internal 
activity,  as  is  observed  iri  animals,  in  which  the 
matter  of  the  different  tissues  is  incessantly 
changing  ;  since  they  do  not  execute  voluntary 
movements,  and  are  destitute  of  the  entire 
group  of  the  nervous  functions,  they  lack  the 
chief  sources  of  the  generation  of  heat.” 

2.  The  production  of  cold.  —  The  living  animal 
body  has  not  only  the  power  of  generating  heat 
within  itself;  it  is  also  capable  of  resisting  ex¬ 
traneous  heat,  of  reducing  its  own  temperature, 
and  keeping  it  within  moderate  limits.  This 
power  of  refrigeration  has  been  variously  ac¬ 
counted  for,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
source  of  heat.  If  the  nervous  system,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  be  regarded  as  presiding  over  the 
generation  of  heat,  it  may  as  readily  be  conceived 
to  cause  the  production  of  cold,  both  phenomena 
being  in  effect  the  result  of  vital  processes  which 
chemistry  must  not  hope  to  explain.  Even 
here,  however,  we  must  admit  the  secondary 
operation  of  chemical  causes  ;  for,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  respiration  is,  without  question,  a 
source  of  heat,  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cu¬ 
taneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  must  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  very  efficient  cause  in  the  reduction  of 
temperature.  The  effect  of  evaporation  in  cool¬ 
ing  the  body  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  Crawford,  who  thought  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
body  is  exposed,  the  blood  becomes  less  venalised 
and  evolves  less  heat,  from  its  containing  a 
smaller  quantity  of  inflammable  matter,  and 
that  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  mainly 
attributable  to  this  cause.  The  question  was 
fully  and  carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  De  La¬ 
roche,  who  found  that  when  animals  were  con¬ 
fined  in  a  hot  atmosphere  so  saturated  with 
moisture  that  no  evaporation  could  take  place, 
they  suffered  severely  under  a  heat  only  a  little 
higher  than  their  own.  He  likewise  found,  by 
i  carefully  conducted  experiments,  tliat  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oxygen  in  respiration. is  greater  as 
I  the  temperature  is  lower,  in  the  average  pro- 
j  portion  of  about  6  to  5  :  the  formation  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  was  not,  however,  proportionate  to 
j  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  being  in  till  cases 
less ;  so  that  some  oxygen  appeared  to  have  been 
j  absorbed.  The  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  the  oxygen  consumed,  and  of  the  carbonic 
;  acid  generated,  was  also  less  at  a  high,  than  at 
a  low,  temperature.  It  had  been  previously 
I  shown  by  the  experiments  ot  Crawford,  Jurine, 
K  * 
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and  Lavoisier,  that  less  oxygen  is  consumed  in 
respiration  at  high,  than  at  low,  temperatures. 
The  general  conclusions  derived  hy  De  Laroche 
from  his  experiments  were,  that  there  is  a  smaller 
evolution  of  animal  heat  at  high  than  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures  ;  but  that  cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
evaporation  is  the  great  cause  of  the  production 
of  cold,  and  the  only  cause  at  temperatures  higher 
than  that  which  is  natural  to  the  animal. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  would 
be  rash  to  embrace  unconditionally  any  of  the 
hypothesis  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  temperature. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  heat  is  ge¬ 
nerated  by  respiration,  and  much  cold  by  evapor¬ 
ation  ;  but  various  circumstances,  both  of  health 
and  disease,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  has  also  great  influence  on  animal 
temperature,  although  we  are  ignorant  as  to 
what  portion  of  this  system  is  most  influential. 

The  independent  power  which  the  living  body 
possesses  of  maintaining  and  regulating  its  own 
temperature,  enables  it  to  encounter,  without 
injury,  intense  degrees  of  external  heat  and 
cold.  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Banks,  Blagden,  and  Fordyce 
in  England,  and  those  of  Duhamel  and  'fillet 
in  France,  that  the  human  body  will  sustain 
without  injury,  and  even  without  serious  in¬ 
convenience,  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  bake 
meat.  The  three  first-mentioned  experimenters 
subjected  themselves,  with  perfect  impunity,  to  a 
temperature  of  nearly  260°  Falir.,  and  even  found 
that  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  was  but 
little  raised.  In  the  more  recent  experiments 
of  MM.  Berger  and  De  Laroche,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  was  increased  much  more 
by  a  minor  degree  of  heat  :  they  found  that  in 
a  stove  heated  to  120°  Fahr.,  their  own  temper¬ 
ature  rose  nearly  G‘8°;  and  M.  De  Laroche 
having  remained  sixteen  minutes  in  a  dry  stove 
at  175°,  found  the  heat  of  his  own  body  to  have 
risen  9°. 

In  the  countries  near  the  pole,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  sometimes  stands  in  winter  at  42°  Fahr.  ; 
and  this  excessive  cold,  though  supported  with 
difficulty,  is  still  found  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  man  and  other  animals.  In  milder 
climates,  as  our  own,  a  temperature  several  de¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  sus¬ 
tained  without  inconvenience,  if  combated  by 
brisk  exercise,  and  often  excites  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
creased  health  and  vigour. 

Few  correct  observations  have  yet  been  made 
upon  the  natural  temperature  of  the  human 
bodv.  It  appears  to  be  generally  between  96"° 
and  98°  Fahr.  According  to  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments,  which  are  those  of  MM.  Edwards  and 
Gentil,  the  best  place  forjudging  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  is  the  armpit.  They 
found  a  considerable  difference  of  temperature 
in  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman :  the  heat 
of  the  hand  in  the  former  was  98 '4°  Fahr.;  in 
the  latter  it  was  rather  less  than  97,[.  Great 
variety  was  also  observed  in  the  heat  ot  persons 
of  difl'erent  temperaments.  In  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  also,  there  are  diurnal  variations,  and 
the  temperature  may  change  two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  from  morning  to  evening.  For  the  effects 
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produced  on  the  temperature  of  the  body  by 
disease,  see  Morbid  Temperature. 

Anim  al  jelly .  See  Gelatina. 

Animal  (economy.  See  (Economy,  animal. 

Animal  oil.  See  Oleum  animate. 

ANIM  A'LCULE.  (Animalculum,  i.  n.  ; 
diminutive  of  animal.)  This  word  is  applied  in 
a  general  manner  to  those  minute  animals  which 
cannot  be  distinctly  seen  without  the  help  of 
glasses,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  are  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Animalcules,  infusory.  See  Infusoria. 

Animalcules,  spermatic.  See  Semen. 

Animaliza'tion.  The  process  by  which  the 
nutritive  part  of  the  food  is  converted  into  the 
various  substances  that  compose  the  body. 

Animation.  ( Animatio ;  from  ammo,  to  give 
life,  to  animate.  The  state  of  a  living  animal, 
as  vegetation  is  that  of  a  living  vegetable. 

Animation,  suspended.  See  Asphyxia. 

A'nime  gummi.  See  Hymen  tea  courbaril. 

A'nimi  deliquium.  See  Syncope. 

A'nimjsts.  Those  physiologists  who  followed 
I  Stahl,  in  believing  that  all  the  functions  of  the 
i  living  body  are  performed  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  anima,  or  soul,  were  called  Ani- 
mists.  See  Life. 

A'NIMUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  avtyos,  wind 
or  breath. )  The  soul  or  mind.  Applied  both 
to  the  living  and  the  intellectual  principle,  but 
more  frequently  the  latter. 

Anima  usually  denotes  the  soul  in  the  sense 
of  a  vital  principle ;  while  animus  denotes  the 
soul  or  mind  in  the  sense  of  a  conscious  and  in¬ 
telligent  being. 

Aninga.  A  root  which  grows  in  the  An¬ 
tilles,  and  is  used  by  sugar-bakers  for  refining 
their  sugar. 

Ani'satum.  A  medicated  wine,  formerly  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  wine  of  Ascalon,  honey,  and  ani¬ 
seed. 

Anisca'lptor.  (or,  oris.  m. ;  from  anus, 
the  breech,  and  scalpo,  to  scratch.)  A  ridi-  ! 
culous  name  formerly  given  to  the  latissimus  j 
dorsi  muscle,  because  it  is  chiefly  instrumental  ; 
in  the  office  alluded  to. 

ANISEED.  See  l’impinella  anisuni. 

Ani'si  camthora.  When  the  volatile  oil  of  i 
anise  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  it  se-  I 
parates  into  a  thin  liquid  and  a  concrete  sub-  I 
stance  ;  the  latter  lias  been  called  camphor  of  j 
anise:  it  is  the  same  with  the  substance  named  l 
serusina  by  Bizio.  See  Oil  volatile. 

Aniso'tachys.  (From  avnros,  unequal,  and  i 
raxos,  quick.)  Applied  formerly  to  a  pulse 
which  is  quick  and  unequal. 

ANI'SUM  .  (um,  i.  n.  derivation  uncertain ;  i 
the  word  is  spelled  by  Greek  writers  avurov,  i 
avTtcrov,  avriaaov,  and  avwqaov.)  See  Pimpinella  | 
anisum. 

Anisum  sinense.  See  Illidum. 

Anisum  stellatum.  See  lllicium. 

Anisum  vulgark.  See  Pimpinella. 

ANKLE.  The  junction  of  the  leg  with  the  I 
foot. 

ANNEALING.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
arrangement  of  particles  to  determine  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  or  produces  brittleness  in  any 
substance.  In  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
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stances,  bodies  which  are  capable  of  undergoing 
ignition  are  found  to  become  hard  and  brittle 
when  cooled  suddenly.  This  is  a  great  incon¬ 
venience  in  glass,  and  also  in  steel,  when  it  is 
required  to  be  soft  and  flexible.  1  lie  brittle¬ 
ness  of  these  substances  is  avoided  by  cooling 
them  very  gradually,  and  this  process  is  called 
annealing.  Glass  vessels,  or  other  articles,  are 
carried  into  an  oven  or  apartment  near  the 
great  furnace,  called  the  leer,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  cool,  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  thickness  and  bulk.  The  an¬ 
nealing  of  steel,  or  other  metallic  bodies,  con¬ 
sists  simply  in  heating  them,  and  suffering  them 
to  cool  again,  either  upon  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  or  in  any  other  situation  where  the 
temperature  is  moderate. 

Annora,  Anora.  An  alchemical  term  for 
calcined  egg-shells  or  quick-lime. 

Annota'tio.  Under  this  name  some  writers 
have  included  the  symptoms  which  precede  an 
attack  of  ague,  as  languor,  yawning,  chilli¬ 
ness,  &c. 

Anodus.  A  barbarous  term.  Nutrimentum 
quod  in  renibus  separator.  — Ruland. 

Anpater.  An  alchemical  name  of  sulphur. 

Annotto.  See  Him  orleana. 

ANNUAL.  [Annuus,  yearly.)  1.  In  fio- 
tany,  applied  to  plants  which  do  not  live  longer 
than  one  year ;  as  Papaver  somniferum,  Hclian- 
tlius  annuus ,  Hordeum,  Triticum,  &c. 

2.  In  Pathology,  this  term  has  been  applied 
to  diseases  which  return  about  the  same  time 
every  year  :  morbi  annui ;  morbi  anniversarii. 

Awnuens.  (From  annuo,  to  nod.)  The 
recti  antici  capitis  have  been  called  musculi 
annuentes,  because  they  perform  the  office  of 
nodding,  or  bending  the  head  forwards. 

A'NNULAR.  [Annularis ;  from  annulus, 
a  ring.)  Resembling  a  ring,  or  having  relation 
to  a  ring;  as  an  annular  bone,  an  annular 
cartilage.  Digitus  annularis,  the  ring  finger. 

Annular  bone.  See  Circulus  osseus. 

Annular  cartilage.  The  cricoid  cartilage. 

Annular  prot  uberance.  See  Pons  varolii. 

Annularis  processus.  See  Pons  varolii. 

Annula'ris  vena.  The  vein  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  ring  finger  and  the  little  finger. 

ANNULA'TUS.  (From  annulus,  a  ring.) 
Annulate;  having  rings. 

Annulata  Animalia.  Ring-bodied  animals. 
See  Anneliiles  and  Animal  Kingdom. 

A'N NULL'S,  [us,  i.  m.)  A  Ring.  This 
name  is  given,  1.  In  Anatomy,  to  ring-like  parts, 
openings,  &c.  ;  as  annulus  osseus  of  the  temporal 
bone  in  the  fietus,  annulus  abdominis,  &c. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  the  slender  membrane  sur¬ 
rounding  the  stem  of  the  fungi  like  a  ring. 

Annulus  abdominis.  The  abdominal  ring. 
An  opening  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  through  which  passes  the  spermatic 
cord  in  man,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  in  woman.  It  is  through  this  opening 
that  the  abdominal  viscera  protrude  in  inguinal 
hernia.  See  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Annulus  chirurcxcus.  A  ring  formed  of 
lead  or  brass,  and  used  to  fix  the  eye  in  sur¬ 
gical  operations. 
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Annulus  ligamentosus.  The  ciliary  circle 
has  been  so  called. 

Annulus  ganglieokmis  tunicas  cHORoiDEiE. 
The  ciliary  circle  is  thus  named  by  Soem¬ 
mering. 

Annulus  purgatorius.  A  ring  made  of 
glass  of  antimony,  formerly  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  purging. 

Annuli  superstitiosi.  Rings  made  of  va¬ 
rious  materials,  and  principally  those  in  which 
gems  engraved  with  mysterious  figures  and 
characters  were  set,  had  most  extraordinary 
magical  and  medicinal  virtues  attributed  to 
them  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Annus  climactericus.  The  climacteric 
year.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  63d, 
and  also  to  the  81st  year  of  the  age  of  man, 
from  a  notion  that  men  are  more  likely  to  die 
during  these  years  than  any  other.  This  no¬ 
tion  is  quite  without  foundation  :  a  man  is  as 
likely  to  die  at  62  as  at  63  ;  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  die  at  82  than  at  81,  because  he  is  one 
year  further  advanced  in  extreme  old  age. 

Anocatha'rtic.  [Anocatliarticus ;  from  av a, 
upwards,  and  uadaipa,  to  purge. )  Emetic ; 
purging  upwards. 

Anochei'lum.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ava>,  up¬ 
wards,  and  x^iXos,  the  lip.)  The  upper  lip,  as 
opposed  to  Catocheilon,  the  under  lip. 

A  nody'nia.  [AvwSvvi a,  from  a,  neg.  and 
oSuptj,  pain. )  Absence  of  pain. 

A'NODYNE.  [Anodynus ;  AvccSvvos,  from 
a,  priv.  and  08 vvy,  pain.)  Applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  which  allay  pain.  Anodyne  medicines 
are  divided  into  three  sorts ;  paregorics,  or  such 
as  actually  assuage  pain  ;  hypnotics,  or  such  as 
relieve  by  procuring  sleep ;  and  narcotics,  or 
such  as  give  ease  by  stupifying  the  senses. 

Anodyne  necklaces.  These  necklaces  are 
made  of  the  roots  of  henbane;  of  the  seeds  of 
the  Coix  lachryma,  otherwise  called  Job’s  tears; 
of  allspice  steeped  in  brandy  ;  and  other  mate- 
I  rials.  They  are  believed  by  the  credulous  to 
facilitate  dentition,  procure  sleep,  &c. 

Ano'dynum  martiale.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  adding  potash  to  a  solution  of  the 
ferrum  ammoniatum  in  water. 

Ano'dynum  mi  nek  ale.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  two  substances. 

1.  The  sal  prunella?  has  been  so  called.  See 
Sal  prunella’. 

2.  The  antimoniated  nitre,  or  nitrum  stibia 
turn,  has  also  been  so  called.  See  Nitrum  sli- 
biatum. 

Anodynus  liquor.  See  Liquor  anodynus. 

A  n/e'a.  Avoid..  The  same  as  Amentia.  See 
Amentia. 

AN  O'M  A  LOUS.  [Anomalus  ;  avapaXos ; 
from  a,  neg.  and  opaXos,  equal,  regular.)  Ir¬ 
regular;  subject  to  no  certain  law.  Applied 
to  diseases  which  do  not  follow  the  ordinary 
course,  or  which  have  something  peculiar  and 
unusual  in  their  symptoms. 

Anomaly.  (Same  etymon.)  A  deviation 
from  ordinary  laws.  Monstrosities  are  called 
anomalies  of  organisation. 

Anomaloceu-iialus.  ( From  ampaKos,  irre¬ 
gular;  and  KupaXi j,  a  bead.  An  individual 
whose  head  is  deformed.  —  (J.  St,  llilaire. 
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ANO'MPIIALOS.  (Anomphalus ;  from 
a,  priv.  and  opcpaXos,  the  navel.)  Without  a 
navel.  It  was  a  matter  of  grave  dispute  with  the 
polemical  divines  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
some  other  equally  sagacious  persons,  whether 
Adam  and  Eve  had  navels  or  not,  since  they 
were  not  born  like  ordinary  mortals  —  a  question 
not  very  easy  of  solution.  In  more  recent 
times,  some  children  born  with  extroversion  of 
the  bladder  have  been  falsely  supposed  to  be 
avoptpa\oi,  or  destitute  of  a  navel,  because  the 
navel  could  not  be  distinctly  seen. 

Anonis.  See  Ononis. 

ANO'NYMOUS.  ( Anonymus  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  ovopa,  a  name.)  Nameless  ;  an 
epithet  foolishly  enough  applied  to  several  parts 
of  the  body  :  as  the  anonymous  bone,  or  os  in- 
nomination ;  the  anonymous  foramen,  or  fora¬ 
men  innominat  urn. 

Anorchis.  See  Anorchus. 

ANO'RCIIUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  opx‘s,  the  testicle.)  One  who  is  born  with¬ 
out  testicles,  or  who  has  been  deprived  of  these 
organs.  The  apparent  absence  of  the  testicles 
at  birth  is  very  common,  and  arises  merely  from 
their  not  having  yet  descended  into  the  scrotum ; 
they  are  sometimes  retained  within  the  abdomen 
to  the  age  of  ten  or  tifteeu  years,  or  even  through 
life.  Occasionally  one  testicle  descends  into 
the  scrotum,  while  the  other  remains  in  the  ab¬ 
domen.  Men,  in  whom  the  testicles  are  re¬ 
tained  within  the  abdomen,  arc  not  at  all  less 
apt  for  generation  than  others. 

ANORE'XIA.  (a,  (c.  f. ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  opefrs,  appetite.)  Anorexy.  A  want  of 
appetite,  without  loathing  of  food.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  symptomatic.  See  Dyspepsia. 

Anois/.mal.  Anormis,  Abnorinis.  (From  ab 
and  norma,  a  law  or  rule.)  Irregular.  Con¬ 
trary  to  ordinary  laws.  It  is  opposed  to  normal 
or  regular. 

ANO'SMIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
utrpri,  an  odour.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
When  it  arises  from  a  disease  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  it  is  termed  Anosmia  organica ;  and 
when  from  no  manifest  cause,  Anosmia  atonica. 
In  the  latter  case  it  arises,  doubtless,  from  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  nerves  which  minister  to  this  sense. 
The  term  anosmia  is  not  quite  correctly  applied. 
OiTjur)  means  an  odour,  not  the  sense  of  smell ; 
anosmia,  therefore,  would  properly  signify  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  odour  in  any  substance.  See  Anosphresia. 

Anospkre'sia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  o<r<ppr\cn s, 
the  sense  of  smell.)  Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
—  Swediaur. 

A'  NSE  It.  (rr,  era.  m. ;  a  goose  or  gander.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 

Ansek  dome'sticus.  See  Anas  miser. 

Anseiu'na.  (From  anser,  a  goose  :  so  called 
because  geese  cat  it.)  See  Potentilla  anserina. 

ANT.  See  Formica  rufa. 

Ants,  acid  of.  See  iormic  acid. 

ANTA'CID.  ( Antacidus ;  from  am, against, 
and  acidus,  acid.)  Applied  to  medicines  which 
destroy  acidity.  The  action  of  antacids  in  the 
human  stomach  appears  to  be  purely  chemical ; 
they  merely  combine  with  the  acid  present, 
and  neutralise  it.  They  are  simply  palliatives, 
since  the  geneialion  of  acidity  is  only  to  be 
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prevented  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  arc  the  dis¬ 
eases  in  which  they  are  chiefly  employed.  The 
principal  antacids  in  use  are,  potash,  soda,  am¬ 
monia,  magnesia,  lime,  and  their  carbonates. 
Some  medicines  of  this  class  form,  with  the  acid 
in  the  stomach,  a  purgative  salt  ;  it  is  thus  that 
magnesia,  which  in  itself  is  a  very  slight  lax- 
ative,  sometimes  produces  a  strong  cathartic 
effect :  others,  as  lime,  form  a  salt  which  is 
inert.  Ammonia  neutralizes  a  larger  proportion 
of  acid  than  any  other  base  :  magnesia  ranks 
next  in  this  respect;  then  comes  lime;  and,  lastly, 
potash  and  soda.  One  of  these  medicines, 
however,  may  be  preferable  in  one  case,  and 
another  in  another  :  thus,  where  the  acidity  is 
conjoined  with  nausea  and  faintness,  ammonia 
acts  as  a  grateful  stimulant  as  well  as  an  ant¬ 
acid  ;  when  irritability  of  the  gastro-enteric  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  prevails,  potash  is  particularly 
indicated,  since  it  appears  to  have  the  effect  of 
allaying  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  in 
general ;  magnesia  acts  as  a  mild  and  pleasant 
laxative ;  while  lime  possesses  somewhat  of  an 
astringent  and  tonic  power,  in  addition  to  its 
antacid  properties. 

Anta'crid.  ( Antacridus ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  acridus,  acrid.)  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which  corrects  acrimony. 

Antagonism.  (Antagonisinus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  ayuvifa,  to  contend.)  The  action 
of  muscles  which  oppose  each  other. 

ANTAGONIST.  (Antagonista  ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  a-ywvifa,  to  contend.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  muscle  whose  action  is  opposed  to 
that  of  another  muscle  :  thus  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  a  limb  are  antagonists,  and  also  the 
abductors  and  adductors.  It  may  happen  that 
two  muscles  which  are  antagonists  when  they 
act  separately,  cease  to  be  so  when  they  act  at 
the  same  time  ;  thus,  when  one  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  turns  the  head  sideways,  it  is 
opposed  by  the  other  ;  but  when  both  the  mus¬ 
cles  act  in  bending  the  head  forwards,  they  pull 
together.  The  equilibrium  of  the  body  arises 
from  the  antagonism  of  its  muscles,  the  action 
of  which  we  learn  to  regulate  by  habit. 

Anta'lgic.  (Antalgicus ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  aA7«s,  pain.)  Relieving  pain :  synony¬ 
mous  with  anodyne. 

Anta'lkalikk.  (Antalkalinus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  alkali,  an  alkali.)  Having  the 
power  of  neutralising  alkalis.  All  the  acids, 
except  the  carbonic,  have  this  power. 

A N TAPI-I  It ODl'SI  A  C.  ( Antaphrodisia- 
cus ;  from  avn,  against,  and  acppubicnaicos,  ve¬ 
nereal,  appertaining  to  Venus. )  Applied,  1.  To 
medicines  which  diminish  the  venereal  appetite. 

2.  To  medicines  used  against  the  lues  venerea, 
or  syphilis. 

ANTAi'intomYic.  The  same. 

Antair/dosis.  (From  avrcnroSibwpi,  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.)  The  succession  or  return  of  the 
paroxysms  in  fevers. —  Hippocrates. 

A  NTAius.  Mercury. 

Antahtmhi'tic.  Antarthriticus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  apdpins,  the  gout.)  Applied  to  a 
medicine  used  against  the  gout. 

Amastuma'iic.  (Antasthmaticus ;  from  avn, 
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(against,  and  a<r(!/xaf a>,  to  breathe  with  (lifli- 
•culty. )  Applied  to  a  medicine  which  relieves 
•asthma. 

Axtatro'piiic.  (Jntatrophicus;  ftom  uvti, 
against,  and  arpoipta,  a  wasting.)  Applied  to 
medicines  used  against  an  atrophy. 

Antece'dens  causa.  See  JEtinlogia. 

A ntecedentia  sig  na.  The  precursory  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  disease.  See  Symptom. 

Antela'bium.  (From  ante,  before,  and 
labium,  a  lip.)  The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Ante'vibasis.  (From  avn,  mutually,  and 
fpgaivai.  to  enter.)  The  reception  or  insertion 
of  bones  into  each  other.  —  Galen. 

Anteme Tic.  (Antimeticus ;  from  avn, 
.against,  and  e/sm kos,  emetic.)  Applied  to  a 
medicine  used  against  vomiting. 

Antendei'xis.  (From  avn,  against,  and  ev- 
8ei|is,  an  indication.)  Contra-indication,  which 
.  see. 

ANTE'NNiE.  A  kind  of  articulated  and 
moveable  horns,  with  which  the  heads  of  in¬ 
sects,  crustaceous  animals,  &c.,  are  furnished, 
and  which  seem  to  constitute  a  very  delicate  or¬ 
gan  of  touch.  Their  form  and  magnitude  vary 
t infinitely  in  different  genera  and  species,  and 
even  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species. 

Antenea'smus.  (  Probably  from  av reivu),  for 
at'areu'cu,  siirsum  extendo,  attollo. )  A  disease 
mentioned  by  Gariopontus,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  seized  with  maniacal  dancing,  and 
a  disposition  to  lay  violent  bands  on  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  called  also  entliudasmus,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  variety  of  the  Chorea  sancti 
viti. 

AntephiaTtic.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
npiaAnqs,  the  night-mare.)  Applied  to  a  me¬ 
dicine  used  against  the  night-mare. 

Antepile'ptic.  (Antilepticus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  eiuAy^ma,  epilepsy.)  Applied  to  a 
medicine  used  against  epilepsy. 

ANTE'RIOIt.  This  word  is  often  used  by 
anatomists  to  designate  parts  which  are  situated 
before  others,  as  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  &e. 

Anterior  aiiris.  Musculus  anterior  auris. 
A  muscle  of  the  external  ear.  It  arises  thin 
and  membranous,  near  the  posterior  part  of  the 
zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  a  small  eminence 
on  the  back  of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the  concha, 
which  it  draws  a  little  forwards  and  upwards. 

Anterior  intercostal  nerve.  A Tervus  in- 
tercostalis  anterior.  This  is  also  called  the 
splanchnic  nerve,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  great 
intercostal  that  is  given  off  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.  See  I.axator  tympani. 

Anterit.  Mercury. 

Anteupho'rbium.  See  Cacalia. 

A  ntkve  its io  uteri.  See  Uterus,  anteversion  of. 

Anthanor.  See  Athanor. 

Antuzemorrha'gic.  ( Antheemorrhagicus  ; 
from  avn ,  against,  and  atpofifiayta,  a  flow  of 
blood.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  used  to  check 
harmorrhage. 

A  N1IIELIX.  ( Anlilirlir  ;  from  ai'Tl,  op¬ 
posite  to,  and  e\i£,  the  margin  or  circumference 
of  the  external  ear.)  An  eminence  on  the  car- 
n  age  oi  the  ear,  situated  before,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  within,  the  helix,  and  consisting,  at  its 
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upper  part,  of  two  ridges,  which  unite  ns  they 
descend. 

Anthe'lmia.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  lA givs,  a  worm  :  so  called  on  account  of 
its  anthelmintic  virtues. )  The  trivial  name  of 
the  Indian  pink.  See  Spigclia  anthclmintica. 

A  NTH  ELM  I/NT  I C.  ( Anthelminthicus ; 
front  avn,  against,  and  kAgivs,  a  worm. )  Me¬ 
dicines  are  so  called  which  procure  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Some  anthelmintics  seem  to  act  mechanically, 
destroying  or  dislodging  the  worms  by  the 
sharpness  or  roughness  of  their  particles.  Others 
owe  their  efficacy  to  their  cathartic  power  ;  and 
others  again  scent  to  have  no  other  qualities 
than  those  of  powerful  bitters,  by  which  they 
either  prove  noxious  to  the  worms,  or  remove 
that  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  with  which 
the  formation  of  these  animals  seems  generally 
to  be  connected.  Among  the  medicines  of  this 
class  which  are  supposed  to  operate  as  direct 
poisons  on  the  worms,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  unequivocally  pos¬ 
sesses  such  a  power.  The  principal  medicines 
belonging  to  this  class,  are,  mercury,  iron,  tin, 
olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  cowhage,  worm-seed, 
spigelia  marilandica,  male  fern,  tansy,  the  bark 
of  the  cabbage  tree,  and  gamboge.  An  account 
of  these  is  given  under  their  respective  heads. 
See  also  Invermination. 

A’NTHEMIS.  (is,  idis.  fern.  ;  from  avOos, 
a  flower. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class,  Syngeneda  ; 
Order,  Polygamies  superflua. 

2.  The  name  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
for  chamomile.  See  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Anthemis  co'tula.  The  mayweed,  or  stink¬ 
ing  chamomile  ;  called  also  Cotufa  falida,  and 
Chamrrmelum  Jretidum,  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
This  plant,  Anthemis  —  receptaculis  conicis,  paleis 
setaceis,  seminibus  nudis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  a  very 
disagreeable  smell,  and  the  leaves  a  strong,  acrid, 
bitterish  taste ;  the  flowers,  however,  are  almost 
insipid.  It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hys¬ 
terical  affections,  but  is  very  seldom  employed. 

Anthemis  no'eilis.  The  common  chamo¬ 
mile:  called  also  Chamremelum,  Chamrrmelum 
nobile,  Chamomilla  romana,  and  Euanthemon. 
Anthemis  of  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
Anthemis  — ■  folds  pinnato-compodtis  linearibus 
acutis  subvillosis,  of  Linnaeus.  Both  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a 
strong  though  not  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  very 
bitter,  nauseous  taste :  but  the  latter  have  the 
more  bitterness,  and  are  considerably  more  aro¬ 
matic.  The  flowers  are  the  part  generally  used. 
They  possess  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities,  and 
are  much  employed  as  a  light  tonic  in  debility 
of  the  digestive  organs.  They  were  formerly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  other 
fevers,  and  in  visceral  obstructions.  I  hey  have 
been  found  useful  in  hysterical  affections,  flatu¬ 
lent  colic,  and  dysentery ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us 
they  prove  hurtful  in  diarrhoeas,  from  their  lax¬ 
ative  quality.  A  simple  infusion  of  the  flowers 
is  frequently  taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  operation  of  emetics.  Externally  they 
are  used  in  the  dceoctum  pro  Jbmcnlo,  and  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  deeoehim  mature  compos'd  mn. 
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Anthemis  py'jiethrum.  Tim  Spanish  cha¬ 
momile  ;  pellitory  of  Spain.  Pyrelhrum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias :  called  likewise  Asterantium, 
Buphthalmum  creticum,  Beilis  montana  putescens 
acris,  Dentaria,  Herba  salivaris,  and  Pcs  alex - 
andrinus.  Anthemis  —  caulibus  simplicibus  uni- 
Jloris  decumbent ibus,  foliis  pinnato-multifidis, 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  the  root,  which  is  the  part  used  in 
medicine,  is  brought  principally  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Its  taste  is  hot 
and  acrid  :  the  acrimony  appears  to  reside  in  a 
fixed  oil  which  is  contained  in  vesicles  in  the 
bark.  The  ancient  Romans,  it  is  said,  em¬ 
ployed  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a  pickle.  In 
its  recent  state,  it  is  not  so  pungent  as  when 
dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it  excites 
inflammation.  Its  qualities  are  stimulant;  hut 
it  is  never  used,  except  as  a  masticatory,  for 
relieving  toothachs,  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
face,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it 
affords  relief  by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  salivary  glands. 

A'NTHER.  Anlhcra,  tv.  f.  A  part  of  the 
fructification  of  plants.  The  stamen,  or  male 
genital  organ  of  plants,  consists  of  a  filament, 
or  slender  stem,  and  an  anther,  which  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  filament,  and  contains  the 
pollen,  farina,  or  fecundating  matter. 

Different  terms  are  applied  to  anthers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  figure . 

Oblong ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

Globose  i  as  in  Mercurialis  annua. 

Semilunar;  as  in  Fragaria  vesca. 

Angular  ;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

Linear;  as  in  the  grasses,  and  Protea. 

Didymous,  or  double;  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Arrow-shaped ;  as  in  Crocus  satin  us. 

Bifid,  divided  half  way  down;  as  in  the 
grasses. 

Peltate,  shield-shaped  ;  as  in  Taxus  baccata. 

Dentate,  with  a  tooth-like  margin. 

Bicorn,  two-horned ;  as  in  Arbutus  uva  ursi, 
and  Vaccinium  myrtillis. 

Cristate,  crested. 

Crucial;  as  in  Melittis. 

Rostrate,  beaked  ;  as  in  Osbeckia. 

Subulate,  or  awl-shaped ;  as  in  the  genus 
Roella. 

Cordate;  as  in  Cusparia. 

Ueniform,  kidney -shaped  ;  as  in  Tradescantia 
and  Ginora. 

Trigonal,  or  triangular  ;  as  in  the  Bose. 

Tetragonal,  or  quadrangular  ;  as  in  Cannabis, 
and  Dictamnus. 

According  to  their  situation  ; 

Erect,  with  the  base  upon  the  apex  of  the 
filament;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

Incumbent,  lying  horizontally  upon  the  fila¬ 
ment  ;  as  in  Amaryllis formossima. 

Versatile,  when  the  incumbent  anther  adheres 
so  loosely  to  the  filament,  that  the  least  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  puts  it  in  motion ;  as  in  Secede 
cereale. 

Lateral,  adhering  laterally  to  the  filament; 
as  in  Dianthera. 

Sessile,  the  filament  almost  wanting;  as  in 
Arislolochia  clem  at  it  is. 

Free,  not  united  to  any  other  anther. 


Connate,  united  together;  as  in  Viola  odorata. 

Anthe'ra.  (From  av0r/pos,  fioridus.)  A 
medicament  used  by  the  ancients,  composed  of 
myrrh,  sandarach,  alum,  rose  leaves,  saffron,  and 
other  ingredients.  It  was  applied  in  the  form 
of  powder,  liniment,  electuary,  or  collyrium. 
It  was  named  from  its  bright  red  colour. 

Anthe'rion.  A rOepewv.  The  chin. 

Antiie'sis.  (AE0T)<nr,  from  avQew,  to  flower.) 
The  period  of  full  inflorescence  in  a  plant. 

ANTIIO'DIUW.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  a.v0os, 
a  flower.)  A  species  of  calyx,  which  contains 
many  flowers,  being  common  to  them  all. 

It  is  distinguished  into, 

Monophyllous,  consisting  of  one  leaflet  perfect 
at  its  base,  but  cut  at  its  limb  or  margin  ;  as  in 

Tragopogon. 

Polyphyllous,  consisting  of  several  leaflets;  as 
in  Canluus,  and  Centaurea. 

Simple,  consisting  of  one  series  of  leaflets  ;  as 
in  Cacalia  porophyllum. 

Equal,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  Anthodium 
simplex  are  of  the  same  length  ;  as  in  Ethulia. 

Imbricate  or  squamose ;  as  in  Centaurea  cy- 
anus. 

Squarrose,  the  leaflets  bent  backward  at  their 
extremities. 

Scabrous,  rough,  consisting  of  dry  leaflets;  as 
in  Centaurea  glastifolia  and  jacea. 

Spinous,  the  leaflets  having  thorns ;  as  in 
Cy uara  scolymus  and  Centaurea  sonchifolia. 

Turbinate,  turban-shaped ;  as  in  Tarchonan- 
thus  camphoratus. 

Globose,  globular  :  as  in  Centaurea  calcilrapa. 

Hemispherical,  round  below  and  flat  above  ; 
as  in  Anthemis,  and  Chrysocoma. 

Cylindrical,  long  and  round ;  as  in  Eupa- 
toriu  m. 

Calyculate,  the  basis  surrounded  by  another 
small  leafy  anthodium  ;  as  in  Leontodon  tarax¬ 
acum,  Senecio,  and  Crepis. 

ANTiiorHv'i.Lus.  ( us,  i.  m.;  from  avQos,  a 
flower,  and  tpu Wov,  a  leaf:  so  called  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves.)  The  clove  is  so  termed  when  it  has 
been  suffered  to  grow  to  maturity.  — Bauhin. 

A'NTHORA.  (a,  (c.  f.  ;  quasi  antithora ; 
from  avrt,  against,  and  tp&opa,  corruption. )  The 
name  given  to  a  species  of  aconite  which  was 
supposed  not  to  be  poisonous  like  the  rest,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  possess  alexipharmic  vir¬ 
tues  :  it  has  also  been  recommended  as  an 
anthelmintic.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Aconituni  anthora  is  not  poisonous  ; 
all  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  more  or  less  so. 

A'NTIIOS.  Avdos.  The  Greek  word  for 
a  flower  of  any  kind  :  it  has  been  applied  in 
particular  to  that  of  rosemary.  The  alchemists 
gave  this  name  also  to  the  quintessence  or  elixir 
of  gold,  and  to  a  medicine  extracted  from  pearls. 
See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Antiiosatum.  The  flower  of  rosemary. 

Anthos  philosophoiium.  A  method  of 
transmuting  the  metals  by  means  of  vitriol  was 
so  called  by  the  alchemists. 

Antii  BAro'sis  ocui.t.  A  red,  livid,  burning, 
sloughy,  very  painful  tumour,  occurring  on  the 
eyeball  or  eyelids.  —  Paulas  A'.gineta. 

ANTHRAX,  (n.r,  acis.  m. ;  from  ai’0pa£, 
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i  live-coal :  so  denominated  from  the  redness 
and  fiery  heat  of  the  inflammation.)  A  car¬ 
buncle  :  called  also  Antliracia,  Anthrocosia,  Sln- 
ihrocoma,  Carbunculus,  Carlo,  lhtbinus  vents,  . 
Codisella,  Granatristum,  Prune,  and  Ignis  par-  | 
tsicus.  A  hard  and  circumscribed  inflammatory 
tumour,  the  most  common  situation  ot  which  is  j 
on  the  neck,  back,  or  loins.  A  carbuncle  is 
nearly  allied  to  a  boil,  but  is  more  aggravated 
in  all  its  symptoms.  The  swelling  is  larger, 
the  pain  more  severe;  the  livid  pustule  in  the 
centre  appears  earlier;  there  is  no  defined  cen¬ 
tral  core,  as  in  a  boil;  and  the  gangrene  spreads 
wider  and  more  rapidly.  The  tumour  soon 
becomes  shining,  somewhat  oedematous  at  the 
■  sides,  and  black  in  the  middle ;  a  bloody  pus  or 
ichor  is  discharged  through  several  small  open¬ 
ings,  and  at  length  the  slough  is  detached, 
leaving  a  deep  ragged  ulcerous  cavity.  The 
effect  on  the  constitution  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  extent  of  the 
gangrene.  There  is  always  considerable  irri¬ 
tation  :  if  the  slough  be  small  and  easily  de¬ 
tached,  this  soon  abates ;  but  if  the  gangrene  be 
extensive,  the  worst  typhoid  symptoms  fre¬ 
quently  ensue,  and  the  patient  sinks  rapidly. 
The  tumour  is  of  various  size  ;  it  is  sometimes 
inconsiderable,  but  at  others  has  been  as  large 
as  a  plate.  The  tumour  may  be  solitary,  or 
several  carbuncles  may  appear  at  the  same  time. 
Carbuncle  sometimes  appears  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  in  which  case  it  occurs  most  frequently 
in  elderly  persons,  and  especially  those  whose 
constitution  is  debilitated  by  intemperance ;  it 
is  also  a  well-known  accompaniment  of  the 
plague,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of 
other  malignant  fevers.  This  disease  is  alleged, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  assumed  a  pestilential 
and  contagious  form,  but  in  general  there  is 
nothing  contagious  in  its  character.  Carbuncle 
requires  both  local  and  constitutional  treatment. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  as  soon  as  the  tu¬ 
mour  becomes  a  little  soft  at  the  centre,  a  free 
crucial  incision  should  be  made  into  it,  and  as 
much  of  the  gangrenous  part  pressed  out  as  can 
be  done  without  pain  or  inconvenience  ;  warm 
emollient  poultices  arc  then  to  be  applied,  in 
conjunction  with  which  anodyne  fomentations 
may  be  serviceable,  if  the  part  be  extremely 
painful.  When  the  slough  is  completely  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  ulcer  clean,  simple  dressings  alone 
are  requisite.  When  the  detachment  of  the  slough 
is  tardy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  stimulating 
applications,  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  the  re¬ 
sinous  ointment,  or  oil  of  turpentine;  but  when 
the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  properly  sup¬ 
ported,  these  are  seldom  needful.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  treatment  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
as  in  any  other  case  of  mortification,  and  must 
be  modified  according  to  the  extent  of  the  gan¬ 
grene,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  Where  the 
sloughing  is  limited,  and  the  vital  powers  little 
depressed,  a  moderately  antiphlogistic  plan  may 
be  pursued  at  the  commencement ;  but,  as  car¬ 
buncle  usually  occurs  in  patients  of  a  debilitated 
habit,  bleeding  is  seldom  advisable,  and  the 
treatment  should  consist  in  the  use  of  saline 
laxatives,  gentle  diaphoretics,  and  a  regulated 
diet;  opiates  are  generally  required  to  allay  pain 
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and  irritation.  When  the  gangrene  is  exten¬ 
sive,  and  the  actions  of  the  system  very  low,  a 
free  use  of  wine  and  opium  is  indicated  ;  and 
during  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  the  vis 
vita;  is  to  be  supported  by  a  generous  diet. 
Some  practitioners  have  great  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  cinchona,  in  this  and  other  forms  of 
gangrene:  in  the  form  of  quinine,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  its  use. 

A  nth  iu'scus.  See  Scandix  and  Caucalis. 

Anthropo'geny.  [Anthropogenia ;  from  av- 
dpuiros,  man,  and  yevetns,  generation.)  The 
study  of  the  generation  of  man. 

A  nth  ro fo'm etry.  [Anthropometria  ;  from 
avOpunros,  man,  and  perpov,  a  measure.)  The 
measurement  of  the  dimensions  of  man. 

ANTIIROPO'G  RAPHY.  ( Anthropogra - 
phia,  a\  f.  ;  from  avBpcoiros,  a  man,  and  ypatpoo, 
to  write. )  A  description  of  the  structure  of  man. 

ANTHROPO/LOGY.  ( A nthropolugia,  re. 
f. ;  from  avSpwwos,  a  man,  and  Auyos,  a  dis¬ 
course.)  The  description  of  man. 

Anthropomo'rphgus.  (  Anlhropomorphus  ; 
from  avOpoonos,  a  man,  and  puptpt],  shape.)  Of 
the  shape  of  man.  This  term  has  been  applied  to 
animals,  plants,  and  stones,  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  human  form.  The  man¬ 
drake,  in  particular,  has  been  called  Anthro- 
pomorphus.  See  Atropa  mandragora. 

Anthropopha'cia.  [a,  re.  f.  ;  from  avBpwiros, 
a  man,  and  (payees,  to  eat.)  The  act  or  habit 
of  eating  human  flesh.  See  Anthropophagus. 

Anthropo'phagus.  [us,  i.  m.  ;  from  avBpoo- 
iros,  a  man,  and  (payees,  to  eat.)  A  man-eater, 
a  cannibal.  Some  savage  tribes,  even  to  the 
present  time,  feed  on  the  bodies  of  their  captive 
enemies;  and  among  civilised  nations  a  form  of 
depraved  appetite  has  been  observed,  combined 
probably  with  insanity,  in  which  individuals  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 

Anthroposco'pia.  [a,  re.  f.  ;  from  avBptsiiros, 
a  man,  and  OKuireui,  to  inspect  or  contemplate.) 
The  art  of  judging  or  discovering  a  man’s  cha¬ 
racter,  disposition,  passions,  and  inclinations, 
from  the  lineaments  of  his  body.  See  Phy¬ 
siognomy. 

A  nthroposom  ATo'r.oo  v.  (From  avBpu'iros, 
man,  aapa,  body,  and  Any  os,  a  discourse.)  The 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

A  nth  roposo'phi  a.  [a,  re.  f.  ;  from  avOpuyrros, 
a  man,  and  (rocpia,  knowledge.)  The  philo¬ 
sophy  of  man. 

ANTH Y'LLIS.  AvBuAAis.  1.  A  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  number  of  plants. 
'2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ein- 
niean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  De- 
candria. 

Antiiyxlis  vulnera'iiia.  This  plant  is  com¬ 
mon  in  England,  France,  and  other  European 
countries.  It  is  used  by  the  peasantry  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  wounds,  bruises,  &c. 

Antjiylus  cre'tica.  'Ibis  plant  is  supposed 
to  have  laxative  properties. 

Anthvpno'tic.  [Anllnjpnoticus ;  from  aim, 
against,  and  Cirrus,  sleep.)  Applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  which  prevent  sleep.  Coffee  is  well  known 
to  possess  this  power  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
strong  tea,  taken  immediately  before  going  to 
bed,  has  a  similar  effect  on  many  persons. 
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A  nth  vrocHo'NniuAc.  (  Anthypochondriacus ; 
from  avTi ,  against,  and  vnoxorSpiaicos,  hypo- 
clirondriacal.)  Applied  to  medicines  used 
against  hypoehrondiasis. 

A  nthyste'ric.  (Anthystericus ;  from  am, 
against,  and  varepa,  the  womb.)  Applied  to 
medicines  used  against  hysteria. 

ANTl'ADES.  (From  amos,  opposite.) 
I.  The  tonsils  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  are  opposite  to  each  other. 

2.  Some  writers  use  this  term  for  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  tonsils. 

AntiadFtis.  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Anti  ado'ncus.  (From  amas,  a  tonsil,  and 
oyuos,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  tonsils. 

Anti'acri.  (From  avnas,  a  tonsil.)  Swell¬ 
ing  of  the  tonsils.  —  Ulpian. 

A  NTIAItlS  TOX1CAKIA.  See  UpaS. 

Antiarthriitic.  See  Antarthritic. 

Antiasthma'tic.  See  Anthasmalic. 

Antiatro'phic.  See  Antatrophic. 

Antiballo/menos.  (From  avriSaWo,  contra 
jacio ;  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  to  substitute.) 
Applied  to  a  medicine  used  as  a  succedaneum  or 
substitute  for  another. 

Antibra'chial.  Appertaining  to  the  fore¬ 
arm. 

Antibra'chium.  The  fore-arm. 

Anticache'ctic.  (Anticachecticus ;  from  am, 
against,  and  /caxeKT1,C0S>  cachectic.)  Applied  to 
a  medicine  used  against  a  cachexy,  or  bad  habit 
of  body. 

Anticadmia.  An  old  name  for  a  fictitious 
kind  of  cadmia. 

Antica'rdium.  [urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  am,  op¬ 
posite  to,  and  icapSia,  the  heart. )  The  hollow  at  j 
the  bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly  called  scro-  j 
biculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  stomach. 

A N T i c a t a rr ii a r. .  (Anticatarrhalis ;  from  av ti, 
against,  and  uarappo s,  a  catarrh.)  Applied  to 
a  medicine  used  against  a  catarrh. 

Anticacso'tic  (Anticausoticus ;  from  am, 
against,  and  Kauans,  a  burning  fever.)  Applied 
to  a  medicine  used  against  an  ardent  fever. 

A'nticheir.  (From  am,  against,  and  X6,P> 
the  hand.)  The  thumb. —  Galen. 

ANTI/CIPANS.  Anticipating.  A  term 
that  has  been  applied  to  certain  phenomena  of 
the  living  body  occurring  before  their  accus¬ 
tomed  time;  as  to  the  menses  anticipating  their 
monthly  period  :  or  to  the  paroxysm  of  an  ague 
coming  on  before  the  expected  hour. 

Anticipaitio.  Anticipation.  The  recurrence 
of  morbid  or  other  phenomena  before  the  period 
at  which  they  are  expected.  See  Anlicipans. 

Anticne'mion.  (From  atm,  opposite  to,  and 
Kvripri,  the  calf  of  the  leg. )  The  shin. —  Galen. 

Antico'i.ic.  (Anlicolicus ;  from  am,  against, 
and  Ku\ucn,  the  colic.)  Applied  to  a  medicine 
used  against  the  colic. 

Antideism  a.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants 
which  has  not  yet  been  classified.  The  leaves 
of  the  A.  Alexiteria  are  used  as  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  serpents.  The  A.  Zeylanica  is 
supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  ol  the 
naja. 

Antidi'nicus.  (From  am,  against,  and  Siros, 
giddiness.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  used  against 
vertigo  or  giddiness. 
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Anti'dotal.  Possessed  of  the  powers  of  an 
[  antidote. 

ANTIDOTA'IIIUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from 
|  amSorus,  antidotal.)  A  term  formerly  ap¬ 
plied,  1.  To  what  we  now  call  a  dispensatory; 
i  a  book  containing  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  medicines.  2.  To  a  place  where  medicines 
were  prepared. 

A/ntidote.  A  medicine  which  prevents  or 
removes  the  effects  of  poison. 

Anti'iiotum.  See  Antidotus. 

ANTFDOTUS.  ( From  am,  against,  and  i 
SiSupu,  to  give.)  Applied  1.  To  a  medicine 
used  to  prevent  or  remove  the  effects  of  i 
poison. 

2.  To  an  internal  remedy  of  any  kind,  which 
is  its  original  signification.  This  word  is  pro¬ 
perly  an  adjective,  but  the  neuter,  antidotum, 
has  been  generally  used  as  a  substantive;  me-  \ 
dicamentum  is  understood. 

Antidotus  lapis.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

Antidysente'ric.  (Antidysentericus ;  from  i 
am,  against,  and  Swrevrepia,  a  dysentery.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  medicine  used  against  a  dysentery. 

Antieme'tic.  See  Antemetic. 

Antiephia'lticus.  See  Antepkialtic. 

Antiemi.e'ptic.  See  Antepileptic. 

Antifebrile.  ( Ant  if ebr ills ;  from  am,  against, 
and  feliris,  a  fever.)  Applied  to  a  febrifuge  me-  t 
dicine,  or  one  which  is  used  against  fever. 

Antic, ai.a'ctic.  (Antigalacticus ;  from  am,  • 
against,  and  ya\a,  milk.)  Applied  to  medicines  j 
or  other  means  which  diminish  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

ANTIHE'CTIC.  More  properly  Anthec- 
tic.  [Anthecticus ;  from  am,  against,  and  e/cn- 
icos,  hectic. )  Applied  to  a  medicine  used  against  i 
heclfc  fever. 

Antihectic  Mixture  of  Griffith.  See  Mixtura  ; 
Ferri  Composita. 

Antihe'cticum  poterii.  A  medicine  in¬ 
vented  by  l’oterius,  called  also  Diaphoreticu/n 
Joviale,  formerly  extolled  for  its  efficacy  in  hec¬ 
tic  fevers,  but  now  disregarded.  It  was  made  i 
by  fusing  antimony  and  tin  together  in  a  cm-  i 
cible,  reducing  them  to  powder  when  cool,  and 
then  detonating  them  with  nitre. 

Antihelix.  See  AnlhelLr. 

Antihei.mi'ntic.  See  Anthelmintic. 

Antihydro'pic.  (Antihydropicus ;  from  aim,  i 
against,  and  vSpuiirs,  dropsy.)  Applied  to  me-  I 
dicines  used  against  dropsy. 

Antiiiypno'tic.  See  Anthypnotic. 

Antihypocho'ndriac.  See  Anthypochon - 
driac. 

Antiiiyste'ric.  See  Anhysteric. 

Anti'ictkkic.  ( Anti-ictericus ,  from  am,  i 
against,  and  itcrepos,  jaundice. )  Applied  to  me-  ; 
dicines  used  against  jaundice. 

Antih'tiiic.  (From  am,  against,  and  Aiflor, 
a  stone.)  Synonymous  with  lAthontriptic. 

Antili.y.  A  village  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux, 
in  France.  It  has  a  mineral  spring,  to  which 
marvellous  virtues  have  been  ascribed.  The 
water  has  not  been  analysed. 

A  ntilo’iuum.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  am,  op¬ 
posite,  and  \oSos,  the  lobe  of  the  ear.)  The 
tragus,  or  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite 
the  lobe. 
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Antiloi'mic.  [Antiloimicvs ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  \oifios,  a  pestilence.)  Applied  to  a 
preservative  against  the  plague,  or  other  pesti¬ 
lence. 

ANTILOPUS.  (ns,  i.  m.  ;  corrupted  from 
antholops,  which  is  from  avOos,  a  flower,  and 
on//,  the  eye.  Flowery-eyed,  beautiful-eycd  :  the 
beauty  of  the  eye  in  the  antelope,  gazelle,  and 
other  animals  of  this  family,  is  proverbial.)  An¬ 
telope.  A  genus  of  ruminating  animals,  of 
which  the  different  species  inhabit  India  and 
Africa.  The  horns  and  hoofs  of  these  animals 
were  formerly  supposed  to  possess  antispasmodic 
virtues,  and  were  given  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

ANTILY'SSUS.  (From  arm,  against,  and 
Mnrcra,  canine  madness.)  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which  is  administered  against  the  effect  of  a 
mad  dog’s  bite  ;  as  pulvis  antilyssus.  No  me¬ 
dicine  of  this  kind  hitherto  discovered  is  worthy 
of  the  smallest  confidence. 

Antimelancho'lic.  (From  avn,  against, 
and  /j.e\ayxoMa,  melancholy. )  Applied  to  a 
medicine  given  to  remove  melancholy'. 

ANTIMO'NIAL.  (Antimonialis ;  from 
antimonium,  antimony.)  Applied  to  a  prepar¬ 
ation  or  composition  in  which  antimony'  is  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Antimonial  powder.  See  Antimonialis  pulvis. 

Antimonial  wine.  See  Antimonii  tartarizati 
vinum. 

Antimonialis  tulvis.  Antimonial  powder. 
Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  a 
pound  ;  hartshorn  shavings,  two  pounds.  Mix, 
and  throw  them  into  a  broad  iron  pot,  heated  to 
a  white  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
until  it  acquires  an  ash  colour.  Having  taken 
it  out,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a 
coated  crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted 
crucible,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is  to 
be  luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  degrees  to  a 
white  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for  two  hours.  Re¬ 
duce  the  residuary  mass  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the 
former  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute 
for  a  medicine  of  extensive  celebrity,  Dr. 
James’s  powder  ;  to  which,  how’ever,  the  pre¬ 
sent  form  more  nearly  assimilates  in  its  dose,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  antimony  to 
one  half. 

The  activity  of  antimonials  entirely  depends 
upon  the  state  of  oxidisement  of  the  metal  :  the 
protoxide  is  very  active;  the  peroxide  compar¬ 
atively  inert,  and  requiring,  therefore,  to  be 
administered  in  very  large  doses  to  produce  the 
effects  which  result  from  very  small  doses  of  the 
lormer ;  and  even  then  it  is  but  uncertain  in 
its  operation.  All  antimonials,  therefore,  w  hich 
are  liable  to  contain  the  metal  in  uncertain  or 
indeterminate  degrees  of  oxidisement,  or  rather 
which  may  contain  varying  proportions  of  the 
tw  o  oxides,  are  highly  objectionable,  and  among 
them  none  more  so  than  antimonial  powder, 
which  sometimes  is  active  and  sometimes  inert, 
according  as  more  or  less  of  the  protoxide  is 
left  in  the  product. 

Ly  the  action  of  heat  as  above  directed,  the 
sulphur  ,s  in  the  first  instance  burnt  off,  and 
the  antimony  converted  into  protoxide,  as  in  the 
process  for  making  glass  of  antimony.  The  pro- 
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toxidc  itself  is  volatile;  and,  accordingly,  at  the 
high  temperature  above  directed,  it  also  is  partly 
volatilised,  and  partly  converted  into  a  fixed  per¬ 
oxide  ;  and  what  remains  is  chiefly  bone-earth, 
with  this  peroxide  and  a  trace  of  protoxide  ;  the 
quantity  and  state  of  the  oxide  depending  upon 
slight  modifications  in  the  process,  which  can 
scarcely  be  controlled.  Accordingly,  on  sub¬ 
mitting  pulvis  antimonialis,  prepared  by  differ¬ 
ent  persons,  and  at  different  times,  to  analysis, 
its  composition  has  been  found  to  be  extremely 
variable,  and  in  tw'o  instances  scarcely  any  oxide 
of  antimony  could  be  detected  in  it.  Mr. 
Phillips  analysed  two  samples,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results :  — 

Peroxide  of  antimony  35  .38 

Phosphate  of  lime  65  62 

Too  Too 

Mr.  Brande  says,  he  generally  found  a 
greater  discordance,  and,  in  some  instances,  as 
much  as  5  per  cent,  of  protoxide  has  been  de¬ 
tected,  contributing,  of  course,  to  the  activity  of 
the  powder. 

This  preparation  of  antimony  is  principally 
employed  as  a  sudorific  in  febrile  diseases  :  in 
consequence  of  its  insolubility,  it  must  be  given 
in  the  form  of  pill  or  bolus,  or  mixed  with  some 
thick  substance.  Minute  doses  of  emetic  tartar 
produce  the  same  diaphoretic  effect  as  the  anti¬ 
monial  powder,  and  with  much  greater  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Antimo'niate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  antimonic  acid  with  a  base.  See 
Antimony. 

Antimonic  acid.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonii  butyrum.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonii  calx.  See  Calx  antimonii. 

Antimonii  cinnabaris.  See  Cinnabaris. 

Antimonii  clyssus.  See  Clyssus. 

Antimonii  crocus.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonii J lores  argentini.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonii  flores  Helmonlii.  See  Flores  'anti¬ 
monii  Helmontii. 

Antimonii /lores  rubri.  See  Flores  antimonii 
rnbri. 

Antimonii  hepar.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonii  nix.  Snow  of  antimony.  A 
name  which  has  been  given  to  the  flores  anti¬ 
monii  argentini.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonii  oleum.  The  butter  of  antimony. 

Antimonii  oxyoum.  Oxide  of  antimony. 
See  Antimony.  In  the  former  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  a  preparation  thus  named  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
tartarised  antimony,  and  tw'o  drachms  of  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  separately,  in  distilled 
water,  mixing  the  solutions,  and  boiling  till  the 
oxide  of  antimony  is  precipitated,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  water,  and  dried.  This  prepar¬ 
ation  is  discarded  from  the  present  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  as  being  violent  and  uncertain  in  its 
operation. 

Antimonii  regains.  See  liegulus. 

Antimonii  sulphur  auratum.  See  Antimonii 
sulphuret  urn. 

Antimonii  sclphure'tum.  Sulphuret  of  an¬ 
timony  is  an  abundant  natural  product,  and  is 
found  in  the  form  ol  the  common  grey  ore  of 
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antimony  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  is  met  with  in  com-  : 
merce  in  cakes  or  loaves  which  have  been  fused, 
and  exhibits  a  brilliant  lead  grey  colour,  and 
radiated  or  fibrous  crystalline  texture.  In  this 
state  it  is  chiefly  imported  from  Holland  and 
Germany,  often  contaminated  with  lead,  iron, 
and  arsenic.  If  lead  be  present  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  the  texture  of  the  cakes  is  foliated,  and 
indistinctly  striated.  Iron  is  recognised  by  the 
brown  colour  produced  by  deflagration  with 
nitre,  and  arsenic  by  its  peculiar  odour  during 
volatilisation.  By  exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat 
in  contact  with  the  air,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  sulphur  is  expelled,  and  the  antimony  be¬ 
comes  protoxidised :  a  slight  increase  of  heat 
fuses  this  protoxide,  a  portion  being  at  the  same 
time  volatilised;  and  the  substance,  on  cooling, 
concretes  into  a  reddish  brown  vitreous  mass, 
known  under  the  name  of  glass  of  antimony. 
It  is  a  protoxide  combined  with  a  variable  pro¬ 
portion  of  sulphuret,  generally  about  one  tenth, 
and  is  a  very  useful  article  in  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  laboratory. 

When  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  exposed 
to  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  fused  without 
undergoing  any  other  change.  When  it  is 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  a  liquid 
is  obtained  which  deposits,  on  cooling,  an 
orange-red  precipitate,  which  is  called  kermes 
mineral.  See  Kermes  mineral.  By  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  acid  to  the  cold  solution,  a  further 
precipitate  of  a  similar  substance  is  obtained. 
See  Antimonii  sulphuretum  prcBcipit aturn. 

The  sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  so  abun¬ 
dantly  in  nature,  that  it  is  never  found  artificially 
prepared  in  commerce  :  it  may,  however,  be 
formed  by  fusing  together  antimony  and  sul¬ 
phur.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  antimony 
to  one  and  a  half  of  sulphur. 

The  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  no  medicinal 
activity,  unless  it  meet  with  an  acid  in  the 
stomach;  in  which  case  it  sometimes  producesa 
diaphoretic  or  moderate  cathartic  effect,  but,  at 
others,  causes  excessive  vomiting  and  purging  : 
it  is  therefore  an  uncertain  and  unmanageable 
medicine,  and  is  now  seldom  prescribed.  It 
has,  however,  been  used  in  various  chronic  affec¬ 
tions,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  grains. 

Antimonii  sui-i'HUitETUM  fhjecipitatum.  Sul¬ 
phur  antimonii  preecipitalum.  Sulphur  aural  urn, 
antimonii.  Gulden  sulphur  of  antimony.  Pre¬ 
cipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony.  A  preparation 
which  is  made  thus:  — Take  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  in  powder,  two  pounds  ;  —  of  the  so¬ 
lution  of  potash,  four  pints ;  —  of  distilled  water, 
three  pints. 

Mix,  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire 
for  three  hours,  stirring  it  well,  and  occasionally 
adding  distilled  water,  so  that  the  same  measure 
may  be  preserved.  Strain  the  solution  quickly 
through  a  double  linen  cloth,  and,  while  it  is  yet 
hot,  drop  in,  gradually,  as  much  sulphuric  acid 
as  may  be  required  to  precipitate  the  powder; 
then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potash  with  hot 
water;  dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  ol  anti¬ 
mony  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  1  he  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  explanation  which  has  usually  been 
given  of  this  process. 


The  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  com¬ 
bines  with  the  potash  during  the  boiling,  and 
forms  sulphuret  of  potash  ;  this  decomposes  a 
portion  of  the  water,  and,  attracting  its  hydrogen, 
is  partly  converted  into  a  sulphuretted  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potash  ;  while  the  oxygen,  aided  by  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxidises  the  antimony, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potash.  Thus  the  solution,  while  it  is 
hot,  contains  oxide  of  antimony,  potass,  sulphur, 
and  hydrogen.  The  sulphuric  acid  which  is  added 
combines  with  the  potash,  expelling  some  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony  is  precipitated,  combined  with  the  disen 
gaged  sulphur  and  the  remaining  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If  the  decanted  liquor  be  allowed 
to  cool  before  the  addition  of  the  acid,  the  orange 
red  precipitate,  called  kermes  mineral,  will  be 
thrown  down.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  much  | 
difference  of  opinion  at  present  exists  among  . 
chemists,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  kermes 
mineral,  and  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  i 
The  kermes  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
a  hydrosulphuret  of  the  oxide  of  antimony.  | 
Berzelius  and  llose  believe  it  to  be  a  hydrated  i 
sesquisulphuret  of  antimony,  differing  from  the 
native  sulphuret  only  in  being  combined  with  t 
water ;  while  Gay  Lussac  considers  it  as  a  hy¬ 
drated  oxy-sulphuret.  According  to  Berzelius,  i 
the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  the  potash  (a  variable , 
proportion  of  which  always  exists  in  the  kermes,  i 
as  commonly  prepared),  are  not  essential  to  its 
constitution  ;  since,  by  fusing  sulphuret  of  an¬ 
timony  with  black  flux,  boiling  the  residue  in 
water,  and  letting  the  solution  cool,  he  obtained 
a  perfect  kermes,  apparently  quite  free  from  ox 
ide  of  antimony. 

The  golden  sulphuret,  as  obtained  by  the  com-j 
mon  process,  appears  to  differ  from  the  kermes 
in  containing  no  potash,  but  more  oxide  of  anti-: 
mony,  and  some  free  sulphur. 

The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  dia 
phoretic  and  expectorant  in  small  doses,  and 
emetic  in  a  larger  dose.  In  modern  practice  i 
is  only  used  as  an  alterative.  It  is  useful  ill 
many  cutaneous  affections,  and  in  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  especially  combined  with  calomel,  as  ii 
the  Plummer’s  pill.  The  dose  of  the  precipitated 
sulphuret  is  from  gr.  i.  to  gr.  iv.,  twice  a  day) 
Acids  increase  the  emetic  effect  of  this  me 
dicine,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided  during] 
its  use. 

Antimonii  ta iitauiza'ti  vinum.  Wine 
tartarised  antimony.  Take  of  tartarised  antimo 
ny,  one  scruple;  boiling  distilled  water,  eig 
fluid  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces 
Dissolve  the  tartarised  antimony  in  the  boilin 
distilled  water,  and  add  the  spirit  to  the  filtere 
liquor.  Pour  fluid  drachms  of  this  contain  on 
grain  of  tartarised  antimony.  For  an  aecoui| 
of  its  medicinal  uses,  see  Antimoniurn  tartarizc 
turn. 

Antimonii  vitriolum.  See  Sulphate  of  ani 
mony. 

Antimonii  vituum.  Glass  of  antimony, 
preparation  which  is  thus  made:  — Sulphuret 
antimony  in  powder  is  exposed  in  a  shallow  ire 
dish  to  a  very  moderate  heat,  and  is  kept  coi 
staidly  stirred  to  prevent  agglutination.  It  tl 
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happens,  it  must  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
Again  reduced  to  powder.  When  a  moderate 
heat  ceases  to  cause  the  evolution  ot  sulphureous 
vapours,  the  tire  must  be  gradually  increased 
till  they  again  appear,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be 
slowly  augmented  till  the  bottom  of  the  dish  be¬ 
comes  red  hot,  and  fumes  ot  sulphur  are  no 
longer  evolved.  The  grey  powder  thus  obtained 
answers  well  for  the  formation  of  tartarised  anti¬ 
mony  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  vitrified,  it  must  be  put 
into  a  covered  iron  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  until  it  fuses  into  a  clear  glass,  when 
it  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  brass  plate  :  the 
glass  should  be  transparent,  and  of  a  bright 
brownish  red  or  hyacinthine  colour.  It  consists 
of  oxide  and  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony,  in 
proportions  which  are  somewhat  variable  :  as  it 
is  usually  prepared,  it  contains  also  a  small 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  silica  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  derived  from  the  native  sulphuret,  from 
which  it  is  prepared;  the  latter  probably  from 
the  crucible. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  employed  as 
a  diaphoretic,  aperient,  and  emetic,  but  it  is 
now  only  used  in  making  some  other  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Antimonious  acid.  See  Antimony. 

Antimonite.  A  salt  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  antimonious  acid  with  a  base. 
See  Antimony. 

Aniimonium  calcinaitum.  Oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony,  as  obtained  by  calcining  the  sulphuret. 
It  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  and  is  probably  not 
quite  pure. 

Aniimonium  diaphore'ticum.  Diaphoretic 
antimony.  An  old  preparation,  called  also 
Calx  antimonii  Anglorum  ;  made  by  deflagrating 
in  a  crucible  one  part  of  grey  antimony  with 
three  of  nitre.  According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  an 
antimoniate  of  potash.  It  used  to  be  in  esteem 
with  many  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  and  laxative ; 
it  seems,  however,  to  be  inert  in  itself,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  activity  only  when  it  meets  with  an  acid  in 
the  stomach. 

AnTIMONIUM  DIAPHORET1CUM  I.OTUM.  This 
is  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  deprived  of  some  of 
its  potash  by  washing  with  water. 

Aniimonium  diafhoreticum  martia'le.  An- 
licachccticum  Ludovici.  An  old  medicine,  made 
by  lusing  together  equal  weights  of  powdered 
sulphuret  of  antimony  and  iron  filings,  reducing 
them  when  cool  to  powder,  deflagrating  them 
with  three  times  their  weight  of  nitre,  and  dis¬ 
solving  the  product  in  water  ;  a  yellowish  brown 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  martial  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony.  It  was  given  as  a  tonic  in 
doses  of  15  or  20  grains. 

I  Antimonium  tartariza'tum.  Tartarised  an¬ 
timony  ;  tartar  emetic  :  called  also  Tarlras  anti¬ 
monii,  Tartarus  emeticus,  Tartarum  emeticum, 
lartarus  antimonialis,  Tartris  antimonii  cum  po- 
tassa,  and  Tartarum  stibiatum.  This  salt  is  di¬ 
rected  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made 
in  the  following  manner  Take  of  glass  of  anti¬ 
mony  finely  levigated,  supertartrate  of  potash  in 
powder,  ot  each  a  pound  ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
a  gallon  ;  mix  the  glass  of  antimony  and  the 
supertartrate  of  potash  well  together,  and  then 
add  them  by  degrees  to  the  distilled  water,  which 
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is  to  be  kept  boiling  and  constantly  stirred  ;  boil 
the  whole  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  set 
it  by.  Filter  it  when  cold,  and  evaporate  the 
filtered  liquor  so  that  crystals  may  form  in  it. 
A  solution  of  this  salt  in  diluted  wine  is  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  See  Antimonii  tartarizati 
vinutn. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  a  double  salt. 
The  glass  of  antimony  is  a  protoxide  combined 
with  sulphur  and  a  little  silica  ;  when  it  is  boiled 
with  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  the  excess  of 
acid  dissolves  the  oxide  of  antimony,  separating 
it  from  the  sulphur  and  silica:  the  tartrate  of 
potash  which  remains  is  held  in  solution  along 
with  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  the  crystals 
obtained  are  those  of  the  double  tartrate  of  potash 
and  antimony. 

Pure  tartar  emetic  is  in  crystals,  the  prim¬ 
ary  form  of  which  is  an  octohedron  with  a 
rhombic  base.  They  are  transparent  when 
first  formed,  but  become  white  and  opake  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  reddens  litmus.  Its 
taste  is  slightly  styptic  and  metallic.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  effloresces  slowly.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alkohol.  Boiling  water  dissolves  half  its  weight, 
and  cold  water  a  fifteenth  part.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  be  long  kept,  the  salt  is  spontaneously 
decomposed.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids,  when  poured  into  a  solution  of  this  salt, 
precipitate  a  bitartrate  of  potash  and  a  sub-salt 
of  antimony  :  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  throw 
down  some  of  the  oxide  of  antimony,  but  their 
carbonates  precipitate  it  much  more  completely. 
Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime-water  occasion  not  only 
a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  antimony,  like  the  alka¬ 
lies,  but  also  of  insoluble  tartrates  of  these  earths. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  hydrosulphur- 
ets,  throw  down  the  orange-coloured  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  or  kermes  mineral.  The  decoctions 
of  cinchona,  and  several  bitter  and  astringent 
vegetables,  as  rhubarb,  galls,  and  catechu,  also 
decompose  tartar  emetic,  and  precipitate  a  dirty 
White  powder,  which  is  probably  a  compound  of 
oxide  of  antimony  and  tannin.  When  tartar 
emetic  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  blackens,  and 
is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residuum  of  metallic 
antimony  and  subcarbonate  of  potash.  From 
the  number  of  re-agents  by  which  it  is  affected, 
tartar  emetic  is  easily  detected  in  any  fluid.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  galls  affords  the  most  copious  precipi¬ 
tate ;  and  if  this  be  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  mixed  with  the  black  flux,  metallic  antimony 
is  immediately  evolved. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
antimonial  preparations,  and,  in  varied  doses,  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  almost  every  intention  with 
which  antimonial  medicines  are  given.  Its  ac¬ 
tion  is  little  contingent  on  the  state  of  the  stom¬ 
ach;  and,  from  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water, 
its  dose  is  easily  managed,  and  the  effect  speedily 
produced.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four, 
or  five  grains,  it  generally  acts  powerfully  as  an 
emetic,  and  is  employed  whenever  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  effects  which  result  from  full  vomit¬ 
ing.  As  patients  are  differently  affected  by  this 
medicine,  the  safest  mode  ot  exhibiting  it  is  by 
dissolving  three  or  four  grains  in  as  many  ounces 
of  water,  and  giving  $ss.  of  the  solution  every 
ten  minutes  till  vomiting  is  excited.  After  the 
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emetic  effect  is  over,  the  medicine  frequently 
operates  upon  the  bowels. 

For  young  children,  this  salt  is  not  so  safe  an 
emetic  as  ipecacuanha  :  when  great  debility  of 
the  system  is  present,  even  a  small  dose  has  been 
known  to  prove  fatal  ;  and  it  occasionally  hap¬ 
pens  that  no  emetic  effect  whatever  is  produced  ; 
but  if  the  doses  be  repeated,  excessive  purging 
comes  on,  with  sinking  of  the  pulse  and  cold 
sweats,  which  terminate  in  death.  Even  with 
adults,  where  much  debility  is  present,  as  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  tartar  emetic 
is  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  ought  not  to  be 
given. 

In  smaller  doses  emetic  tartar  is  of  great 
utility  as  a  nauseating  medicine,  a  diaphoretic, 
and  an  expectorant.  In  the  quantity  of  one 
fourth  or  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  given  every  three 
or  four  hours,  it  keeps  up  a  continual  nausea, 
which  depresses  the  actions  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  relaxes  the  cutaneous  vessels;  thus 
serving  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  lancet  in 
acute  inflammatory  diseases.  Where  the  dia¬ 
phoretic  effect  alone  is  desired,  the  medicine 
answers  best  in  very  small  and  frequently  re¬ 
peated  doses:  if  a  single  grain  be  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  this  solution 
given  every  hour,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  excite  a 
gentle  and  continued  perspiration.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  given  with  this  view  in  doses  somewhat 
larger  and  at  longer  intervals,  as  the  sixth  or 
eighth  of  a  grain  every  three  hours ;  but  the 
mode  of  administering  it  above  mentioned  will 
be  found  the  most  effectual.  In  very  small  doses 
it  produces  an  expectorant  effect,  when  conjoined 
with  other  medicines  of  that  class:  antimonial 
wine,  in  the  quantity  of  ten  drops  to  each  dose, 
is  a  common  addition  to  squill  mixtures.  In 
minute  doses,  and  combined  with  calomel,  the 
emetic  tartar  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  alterative 
in  many  diseases  of  the  skin.  Towards  the  close 
of  last  century  Dr.  Maryatt,  of  Bristol,  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  large  and  frequently  repeated 
doses  of  emetic  tartar  in  cases  of  fever. 

The  same  practice  was  followed  by  Dr.  Ra- 
sori,  of  Genoa,  and  with  so  much  success  that 
he  was  induced  to  try  it  in  other  acute  diseases, 
especially  peripneumony,  in  which  he  pushed 
the  dose  of  the  medicine  to  an  extent  that  was 
at  first  hardly  credited,  sometimes  commencing 
with  twenty  or  thirty  grains  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  anti  increasing  the  quantity  to 
one,  two,  or  more  drachms  !  The  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  by  Rasori  were  corroborated  by  Eaennec, 
who  did  not,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  medicine  in  such  enormous  doses.  The 
use  of  full  doses  of  emetic  tartar  has  now  become 
general  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  ;  and 
when  it  is  given  in  this  manner  its  effect  is 
found  to  be  quite  different  from  that  produced 
by  the  ordinary  small  doses:  it  either  excites 
no  vomiting  or  purging,  or,  what  is  more  usual, 
it  does  so  only  for  the  first  day;  and  the  remedy 
has  been  observed  to  be  most  effectual  in  sub¬ 
duing  inflammation  when  it  produces  no  sen¬ 
sible  evacuation  of  any  kind.  (See  Injhtni- 
/mil  ion.)  When  rubbed  into  the  skin,  or  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  wound,  tartarised  antimony 
produces  its  characteristic  effects  on  the  system. 


An  ointment,  formed  by  triturating  51'j.  of 
tartarised  antimony  with  ^i.  of  lard,  and  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  has  the  singular  property  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  crop  of  large  and  inflamed  pustules, 
something  resembling  those  of  small  pox.  This 
isused  with  great  effect  in  all  caseswhere  power¬ 
ful  counter-irritation  is  required,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  all  other  means  in  one  particular, 
namely,  that  it  not  only  excites  inflammation, 
but  establishes  a  new  and  specific  action,  and 
I  imitates  closely  the  natural  process  by  which 
internal  disease  is  sometimes  thrown  upon  the 
:  surface.  When  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose, 

I  emetic  tartar  produces  effects  very  analogous  to 
those  of  arsenic  :  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  severe  colic,  pain  and  sensation  of  burning 
in  the  stomach,  difficult  respiration,  fainting, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  evacuating  the  poison  by  the  copious 
use  of  bland  diluents,  decomposing  it  by  de¬ 
coctions  of  yellow  bark  or  infusion  of  galls,  and 
abating  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  by 
bleeding  and  opium. 

Antimonium  vitrificatum.  See  Antimonii 
vitnan. 

A'NTIMONY.  ( Antimonium ,  i.  11.  De¬ 
rivation  unknown.)  Antimony,  anciently  called 
Stibium.  A  metal  found  native,  but  very  rarely : 
it  occurs,  in  that  state,  in  masses  of  different 
shapes,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  white 
colour  running  into  bluish-grey.  It  generally 
contains  a  small  portion  of  arsenic.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  met  with  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  anti¬ 
monial  ochre.  The  most  abundant  ore  of  it  is 
that  in  which  it  is  combined  with  sulphur,  the 
grey  ore  of  antimony,  or  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
This  ore  is  of  a  bluish  or  steel-grey  colour,  of 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  often  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated.  Its  texture  is  either  compact,  foliated, 
or  striated.  The  striated  variety  is  found  crys¬ 
tallised,  massive,  and  disseminated.  From  this 
native  sulphuret  all  the  antimony  used  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  various  arts  and  manufactures,  is 
obtained. 

Antimony  is  a  metal  of  a  greyish  white, 
having  a  slight  bluish  shade,  and  very  brilliant. 
Its  texture  is  lamellated,  and  exhibits  plates 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  G-7.  It  is  moderately 
hard,  very  brittle,  easily  broken,  and  pnlveris- 
able.  It  fuses  at  810°  Fahr.  ;  and,  if  the  heat 
be  increased,  it  is  volatilised  in  white  fumes  of 
oxide  of  antimony.  Thenard,  however,  has 
found,  that  if  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded,  and 
no  gaseous  matter,  such  as  carbonic  acid  or 
watery  vapour,  evolved  during  the  process, 
antimony  will  bear  an  intense  white  heat  with¬ 
out  being  sublimed.  When  antimony  is  heated 
to  a  f  ull  red  or  white  heat  in  a  covered  crucible, 
and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  it  inflames 
and  burns  with  a  white  light  ;  the  vapour  which 
rises  condenses  on  cool  surfaces,  frequently  in 
the  form  of  small  acicular  crystals  of  a  silvery 
whiteness:  these  were  formerly  called  argentine 
/lowers  of  antimony,  and  have  generally  been 
considered  as  a  binoxide  ;  Berzelius,  however, 
regards  them  as  a  protoxide.  When  perfectly 
fused,  and  suflered  to  cool  gradually,  it  crys¬ 
tallises  in  octahedrons,  or  dodecahedrons.  It 
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nites  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  de- 
)ruposes  water  strongly  at  a  red  heat.  It  is 
iluble  in  alkaline  sulphurets.  Sulphuric  acid 
rts  feebly  upon  it,  and  only  at  a  boiling  tem- 
erature.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold, 
luriatic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  it.  Chlorine 
as  inflames  it,  and  a  sesquichloride  of  the 
octal  is  generated.  Arsenic  acid  dissolves  it 
ith  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  unites,  by 
ision,  with  gold,  and  renders  it  pale  and  brit- 
e.  Platina,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel,  cop¬ 
er,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  zinc,  unite 
ith  antimony  by  fusion,  and  form  with  it  com¬ 
ounds,  more  or  less  brittle.  Mercury  does 
ot  amalgamate  with  it  easily,  unless  it  be  very 
.'lire. 

To  obtain  metallic  antimony,  heat  32  parts 
f  iron  filings  to  redness,  and  project  on  them, 
>y  degrees,  100  parts  of  the  native  sulphuret  of 
ntimony ;  when  the  whole  is  in  fusion,  throw 
m  it,  by  degrees,  20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
aid  after  a  few  minutes’  quiet  fusion,  pour  it 
nto  an  iron  melting  cone,  previously  heated 
uid  greased. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  mixing  eight  parts 
if  the  ore  with  six  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
three  of  supertartrate  of  potash,  and  throwing 
the  mixture,  in  small  successive  portions,  into  a 
(red-hot  crucible.  In  the  first  process  the  iron 
abstracts  the  sulphur  from  the  antimony,  and, 
in  the  second,  the  sulphur  is  expelled  in  the 
form  of  sulphurous  acid  :  in  both  instances  the 
fused  antimony  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  in  neither  is  it  perfectly  pure. 

To  obtain  pure  antimony,  Margraaf  melted 
some  pounds  of  the  sulphuret  in  a  luted  cru¬ 
cible,  and  thus  scorified  any  metals  it  might 
contain.  Of  the  antimony  thus  purified,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom,  betook  sixteen  ounces,  which 
he  oxidised  cautiously,  first  with  a  slow,  and 
laftenvards  with  a  strong  heat,  until  it  ceased  to 
smell  of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a  greyish-white 
icolour.  Of  this  grey  powder  he  took  four 
ounces,  mixed  them  with  six  drachms  of  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  anil  three  of  charcoal,  and 
kept  them  in  fusion  in  a  well-covered  and  luted 
crucible  for  one  hour,  and  thus  -obtained  a 
metallic  button  that  weighed  one  ounce,  seven 
drachms,  and  twenty  grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with  half 
fits  weight  ot  desiccated  subearbonate  of  soda, 
and  covered  the  mixture  with  the  same  quantity 
of  the  subcarbonate.  lie  then  melted  it  in  a 
(well-covered  and  luted  crucible,  in  a  very  strong 
heat,  for  half  an  hour,  and  thus  obtained  a 
button  which  weighed  one  ounce,  six  drachms, 
and  seven  grains,  much  whiter  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  former.  This  he  again  treated 
(with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  and  obtained  a  button,  weighing  one 
|  (ounce,  five  drachms,  and  six  grains.  This  but- 
.  ,ton  ,was  st'H  purer  than  the  foregoing,  tte- 
■  peating  these  fusions  with  equal  weights  of  sub¬ 
cat  bonate  of  soda  three  times  more,  and  an 
lour  and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  obtained  a 
uitton  so  pure  as  to  amalgamate  with  mercury 
with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in  some  degree  mal¬ 
leable:  the  scoria:  formed  in  the  last  fusion 
were  transparent,  which  indicated  that  they  con. 
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tained  no  sulphur;  and  hence  it  is  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  the  sulphur  that  renders  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  this  metal  so  difficult. 

The  combinations  of  antimony  with  oxygen 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  many  eminent 
chemists.  Thenard  makes  no  less  than  six 
oxides,  Proust  only  two,  Thomson  three,  and 
Berzelius  four.  The  researches  of  Berzelius 
are  generally  thought  to  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  According  to  him,  antimony  forms  one 
oxide,  which  is  a  salifiable  base,  and  two  acids. 
Berzelius  admits  the  existence  of  a  suboxide. 
“  When  antimony  is  used,”  says  this  distinguished 
chemist,  “  as  the  positive  conductor  to  discharge 
the  voltaic  pile  through  water,  grey  flocculi  are 
detached  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which 
gradually  augment  in  quantity.  These  flocculi 
appear  to  be  a  suboxide :  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  poured  upon  them,  they  undergo  a 
change  of  form  and  volume,  and  are  converted 
into  antimony,  which  remains,  and  oxide  of 
antimony,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid.”  Dr. 
Turner  regards  the  substance  in  question  as 
being  probably  only  a  mixture  of  the  oxide  and 
metallic  antimony ;  with  respect  to  the  other 
combinations  with  oxygen,  he  adopts  the  views 
of  Berzelius.  The  following  account  of  the 
oxides  of  antimony  is  taken  from  Dr.  Turner’s 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Berzelius, 
which  are  now  admitted  by  Dr.  Thomson  him¬ 
self  to  be  more  accurate  than  his  own,  we  may 
consider  64‘G  as  the  equivalent  of  antimony  ; 
and  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide  and  acids  is  in 
the  ratio  of  14, ,  2,  2^,  or  3,  4,  5.  Their  com¬ 
position,  therefore,  may  be  thus  stated  :  — 
Antimony.  Oxygen- 

Oxide  -  -  64-6orleq.  12or  l-teq.  =  76-G 

Antimonious  acid  64-6  16 or  2  eq.  =  80-6 

Antimonic  acid  6'4'G  20or2§eq.  =84-6 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  these  compounds  should  be  doubled. 

1.  Oxide.  —  When  muriate  of  antimony,  made 
by  boiling  the  sulphuret  in  muriatic  acid,  is 
poured  into  water,  a  white  curdy  precipitate, 
formerly  called  powder  of  Algaroth,  subsides, 
which  is  a  submuriate.  On  removing  the  acid 
from  this  salt  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  then  edulcorating  it  with  water,  the 
oxide  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  may 
also  be  procured  directly  by  adding  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic. 
It  is  also  generated  during  the  combustion  of 
metallic  antimony;  but  as  thus  formed,  seems 
not  to  be  quite  pure. 

The  oxide  of  antimony,  when  prepared  in  the 
moist  way,  is  a  white  powder  of  a  somewhat 
dirty  appearance.  When  heated  it  acquires  a 
yellow  tint;  and  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in  close  ves¬ 
sels,  it  is  fused,  yielding  a  yellow  fluid,  which 
becomes  an  opake  greyish  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  if  protected 
from  atmospheric  air  may  be  sublimed  com¬ 
pletely  without  change.  When  heated  in  open 
vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen ;  and  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  suddenly  raised,  and  the  oxide  is 
porous,  it  takes  lire  and  burns.  In  both  cases 
antimonious  acid  is  generated.  It  is  the  only 
oxide  of  antimony  which  forms  regular  salts 
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with  acids,  and  is  the  base  of  the  medicinal  pre¬ 
paration  tartar  emetic,  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potash.  Most  of  its  salts,  however,  are 
either  insoluble  in  water,  or,  like  muriate  of 
antimony,  arc  decomposed  by  it,  owing  to  the 
affinity  of  that  fluid  for  the  acid  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  acid  for  oxide  of  antimony. 
This  oxide  is  therefore  a  feeble  base ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  possesses  the  property  of  uniting  with 
alkalies.  To  the  foregoing  remark,  however, 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  is  an  exception; 
for  it  dissolves  readily  in  water  without  change. 
By  excess  of  tartaric  or  muriatic  acid,  the  in¬ 
soluble  salts  of  antimony  may  be  rendered 
soluble  in  water. 

2.  Anlimonious  acid.  —  When  metallic  an¬ 
timony  is  digested  in  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
metal  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid,  and 
a  white  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  is  formed ;  and 
on  exposing  this  substance  to  a  red  heat,  it  gives 
out  water  and  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted 
into  antimonious  acid.  It  is  also  generated 
when  the  oxide  is  exposed  to  heat  in  open 
vessels.  Thus,  on  heating  sulphuret  of  an¬ 
timony  with  free  exposure  to  the  air,  sulphurous 
acid  and  oxide  of  antimony  are  generated ;  but 
on  continuing  the  roasting  until  all  the  sulphur 
is  burned,  the  oxide  gradually  absorbs  oxygen 
and  passes  into  antimonious  acid.  Hence  this 
acid  is  formed  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  An¬ 
timonious  acid  is  white  while  cold,  but  acquires 
a  yellow  tint  when  heated,  is  very  infusible, 
and  fixed  in  the  fire  ;  two  characters  by  which  it 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  oxide.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  likewise  in  acids  after 
being  heated  to  redness.  It  combines  in  de¬ 
finite  proportion  with  alkalies,  and  its  salts  are 
called  antimonites.  Antimonious  acid  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  these  salts  by  acids  as  a  hydrate, 
which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  dissolved  by 
muriatic  and  tartaric  acids,  though  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  form  with  them  definite  compounds. 

3.  Antimonic  acid,  sometimes  called  peroxide 
of  antimony,  is  obtained  as  a  white  hydrate, 
either  by  digesting  the  metal  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  nitromuriatic  acid, 
concentrating  by  heat  to  expel  excess  of  acid, 
and  throwing  the  solution  into  water.  When 
recently  precipitated  it  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  may  then  be  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of 
muriatic  or  tartaric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into 
definite  combination  with  acids,  but  with  alka¬ 
lies  forms  salts,  which  are  called  antimoniates. 
When  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  500°  or  600°  F.  the  water  is 
evolved,  and  the  pure  peroxide  of  a  yellow 
colour  remains.  In  this  state  it  resists  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  muriatic  acid.  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
antimonious  acid. 

Antimony  combines  witli  chlorine  in  several 
proportions.  When  metallic  antimony  is  thrown 
into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  it  undergoes  com¬ 
bustion,  and  is  converted  into  the  sesquichloride 
or  butler  of  antimony. 

This  compound  is  more  frequently  formed  by 
distilling  metallic  antimony  with  rather  more 
than  twice  its  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  the 
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volatile  chloride  of  antimony  passes  over,  and  the 
mercury  remains  in  the  retort.  The  butter  of 
antimony  is  soft,  dissolves  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  crystallises  on  cooling.  When  it  is  thrown 
into  water  the  greater  part  of  the  oxide  subsides 
in  the  state  of  a  submuriate,  which  is  the  powder 
of  Atgaroth  of  the  old  chemists.  A  perchloride 
of  antimony  may  be  obtained  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  over  heated  metallic  antimony  :  it 
is  a  transparent  volatile  liquid,  which  emits  fumes 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  when  mixed  with  water 
it  is  decomposed,  and  deposits  a  hydrated  perox¬ 
ide  ;  the  perchloride  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  antimony,  and  two  and  half  of  chlorine. 
There  is  yet  another  compound  of  chlorine  and 
antimony,  which  is  a  dichloride,  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  and  two  of  antimony. 

Antimony  forms  an  important  series  of  com¬ 
pounds  with  sulphur.  The  common  sulphuret, 
kermes  mineral,  and  golden  sulphuret,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  described.  See  Antimonii  sulphur- 
etum,  and  Antimonii  sulphuretum  prcecipitatum. 
A  bisulphuret  is  formed,  according  to  Rose,  by 
transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
a  solution  of  antimonious  acid  in  diluted  muria¬ 
tic  acid.  There  are  several  oxysulphurets  of 
antimony  which  are.  of  rather  variable  composi¬ 
tion,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  sulphuret 
is  oxidised  during  their  formation.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  glass  of  antimony,  see  Antimonii 
vitrum ;  the  crocus  or  saffron  of  antimony,  see 
Crocus  antimonii;  and  the  liver  of  antimony, 
see  Hepar  antimonii.  The  compound  of  anti¬ 
mony  most  important  to  the  physician  is  the 
double  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  or  eme¬ 
tic  tartar  of  the  shops.  See  Antimonium  tartar- 
izatu/n. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  used  in  me¬ 
dicine  were  formerly  very  numerous.  Those 
now  retained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  arc 
the  following  :  — 

1.  Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

2.  Sulphuretum  antimonii  prcecipitatum. 

3.  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

4.  Vinum  antimonii  tartarizati. 

5.  Pulvis  antimonialis. 

Antimony,  bichloride  of.  See  Antimony. 

Antimony,  butler  of.  See  Antimony. 

Antimony,  chloride  of.  See  Antimony. 

Antimony,  crude.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
as  it  is  found  in  commerce,  is  called  crude  an¬ 
timony. 

Antimony,  glass  of.  See  Antimonii  vitrum. 

Antimony,  sulphuret  if.  See  Antimonii  sul¬ 
pha  return. 

Antimony,  tartarised.  See  Antimonium  lar- 
tarizatum. 

Antimony,  vitrifed  oxide  of.  See  Antimonii 
vitrum. 

ANTiNErmu'Tic.  (  Antinephriticus ;  from  am, 
against,  and  veippms,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.) 
Applied  to  medicines  used  against  disorders  of 
the  kidneys. 

A nt 1. 17 a  i.actea.  ( Ai'TAia,  a  pump.)  Antlia 
Mammariit.  A  milk  pump.  An  instrument 
contrived  for  drawing  milk  from  the  breast. 

A ntiodonta'i.oic.  See  Antodonta/gic. 

Antiorga/stic.  (Antiorgasticus ;  from  am, 
against,  and  opyufa,  to  excite  vehemently.)  Ap» 
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oil  to  medicines  or  other  means  employed  to 
iay  orgasm,  erethism,  or  irritation.  A  very 
necessary  term,  as  it  is  precisely  synonymous 
th  sedative. 

Antipakaly^tic.  (Antiparalylicus ;  tiom  uvti, 
iainst,  and  ntapakvais,  palsy.)  Applied  to 
■edicines  used  against  palsy. 

Antipathic.  Possessed  of  an  antipathy, 
pplied  to  things  whose  nature  is  adverse  ,  and 
congruous. 

ANTPPATHY.  ( Antipalliia ,  a.  f. ;  from 
-ti,  against,  and  •a raffos,  an  affection.)  An- 
aathy.  Disgust  and  horror  at  the  presence  of 
rticular  objects,  with  great  restlessness  or 
inting.  It  comprises  two  species,  viz.  Anti- 
illtia  sensilis ,  and  Antipalliia  insensilis. 

1.  Sensile  antipathy.  Antipathy  excited 
rough  the  medium  of  the  external  senses. 

Very  singular  examples  of  this  are  recorded 
the  collectors  of  medical  curiosities  ;  while 

ihers  are  of  every  day  occurrence.  Some  may 
Lj  accounted  for  from  frights  during  childhood, 
ursery  tales,  or  the  incongruous  association  of 
leas  in  early  life ;  but  many  are  of  dilhcult 
ilution,  and  others  altogether  inexplicable. 
Under  the  species  before  us,  we  may  mention 
1  antipathy  to  the  smell  of  roses,  of  strawberries, 
if  mint,  and  some  other  herbs ;  to  the  sound  of 
msic,  or  the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  which  is 
aid  to  have  existed  in  King  James  1.  ;  or  the 
Rttling  of  a  carriage  over  a  bridge,  which  con- 
nued  for  some  years  after  mature  life  in  Peter 
he  Great  of  ltussia,  who  was  frightened,  while 
n  infant,  by  a  fall  "from  a  bridge  into  the 
later,  and  who  only  overcame  the  antipathy  by 
esolutely  accustoming  himself  to  the  object  of 
error. 

The  sight  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  and,  still  more 
requently,  of  toads,  vipers,  rats  or  mice,  has  pro¬ 
ofed  the  same  effect.  A  few  instances  are  also 
ecorded  of  its  being  occasioned  by  what  might 
e  little  expected  as  a  cause,  the  appearance  of 
read  and  cheese,  or  even  bread  alone.  The 
bject  itself,  however,  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no 
piportance :  the  feeling  in  most  of  these  cases 
»esults  from  an  association  of  such  object,  what- 
ver  it  may  be,  with  some  painful  occurrence  in 
arly  life,  of  which  it  continues  to  be  as  much 
he  symbol  or  expression  as  words  are  of  ideas, 
n  many  instances  the  original  occurrence  is 
prgotten,  but  the  impression  remains  insepar- 
bly  connected  with  the  object.  There  is  reason 
o  believe,  however,  that  antipathy  is  often  a  re- 
ult  of  idiosyncrasy,  or  something  peculiar  in 
|he  intimate  organisation  of  the  individual. 

2.  Insensile  antipathy.  —  This  is  produced 
•hrough  an  unknown  medium.  In  the  preced¬ 
ing  species,  the  feeling  of  antipathy  is  excited 
hrough  the  medium  of  one  of  the  external 
tenses,  to  which  the  object  of  antipathy  presents 
itself,  or  with  which  it  is  associated  on  recol¬ 
lection;  for  it  is  the  sight,  taste,  smell,  touch, 
tr  hearing  of  the  object,  or  the  idea  of  such 
sensible  impression,  that  alone  calls  the  anti¬ 
pathy  into  action. 


There  are  some  persons,  however,  who  are 
.truck  with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  horror 


it  the  presence  of  an  object  which  is  unperceived 
oy  any  of  these  senses.  The  presence  of  a  cat 


has  been  often  known  to  produce  this  effect, 
when  the  animal,  though  present,  has  been 
concealed,  and  not  one  of  the  senses  has  been 
alive  to  its  presence.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  collections  of  medical 
curiosities,  as  well  as  in  various  other  works. 
The  affection,  in  this  case,  depends  unquestion¬ 
ably  upon  an  extraordinary  idiosyncrasy  ;  but  in 
what  such  idiosyncrasy  consists,  or  how  it  is 
brought  into  activity,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Sauvages  inquires  whether  the  effluvium  thrown 
from  the  object  of  aversion  into  the  atmosphere 
may  not,  in  combining  with  the  fluids  of  the 
affected  person,  produce  an  irritating  and  dis¬ 
tressing  tertium  quid,  as  corrosive  sublimate  is 
produced  by  a  combination  of  marine  acid  with 
mercury  ? 

In  any  case  of  antipathy,  the  only  means 
in  our  power  of  destroying  the  anomalous  or 
morbid  impression  is  by  introducing  a  counter¬ 
habit  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  gradually  inuring 
the  sensorium  to  the  influence  of  the  disgustful 
object.  If  this  treatment  be  adopted  in  early 
youth,  it  will  often  succeed  in  eradicating  the 
morbid  instinct ;  and  even  in  adult  age,  much 
may  be  done  by  resolution  and  perseverance  ; 
but  when  a  strong  antipathy  has  grown  up  with 
an  individual  from  his  childhood,  it  is  generally 
incurable. 

ANTIPEIIISTA'LTIC.  ( A ntiperistalt icus ; 
from  o.v ti,  against,  and  wepirehAw,  to  contract 
around.)  Applied  to  an  inverted  action  of  the 
intestines,  by  which  their  contents  are  urged  up¬ 
wards.  It  is  opposed  to  Peristaltic,  which  see. 

Antiperi'statis.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
irepitaripi,  to  oppose  or  press  upon  in  every 
direction.)  This  term  was  formerly  used  to 
express  the  antagonism  of  powers  which  are 
naturally  opposed  to  each  other,  as  heat  and 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture. 

A  n t i  r e st i  l e n t i a  i . .  The  same  as  antiloimic. 

Antipha'kmic.  ( Antiphar micus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  (pappanov,  a  poison.)  The  same  as 
alenpharmic. 

A  NT  I  PIILOGI'STIC.  ( Antiplilogisticus ; 
from  avTi,  against,  and  cpXeyco,  to  burn.)  A 
term  applied  to  those  means,  whether  medicinal 
or  regiminal,  which  tend  to  reduce  inflammation. 
Bleeding,  purging,  and  a  low  diet,  form  the 
most  important  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment. 

Antiphthi'sic.  ( Antiphthisicus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  cpBiais,  a  wasting.)  Against  a  con¬ 
sumption. 

Anti'phthora.  See  Anthora. 

Antipiiy'sic.  ( Antiphysicus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  (puaaw ,  to  blow.)  Synonymous  with 
carminative. 

Antipmcuri'tic.  (Antipleuriliciis ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  wkevpins,  pleurisy.)  Against  a 
pleurisy. 

A  ntii’oda'gric.  (Anlipodagricus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  vroSaypa,  the  gout.)  Applied  to 
medicines  which  relieve  the  gout. 

Antipra'xia.  From  avn,  against,  and 
■urpaaatD,  to  work. )  A  contrariety  of  diseased 
states  co-existing  in  the  same  patient,  as  spasm 
of  the  muscles  in  one  limb,  and  paralysis  in 
another. 
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Antipro/statjs  glandule.  Co wper’s glands, 
so  called,  because  they  are  situated  before  the 
prostate. 

Antu’so'kic.  (From  am,  against,  and  tf/wpa, 
the  itch.)  Applied  to  medicines  used  against 
the  itch. 

Antipyic.  (Anlipyicus;  from  avri,  against, 
and  irvov,  pus.)  Applied  to  medicines,  or  other 
means  used  to  prevent  suppuration. 

Antipyre'tic.  {Antipyreticus ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  ■arvperos,  fever.)  Against  a  fever. 

A  NTirvKo'nc.  [  Antipyroticus  ;  from  avri , 
against,  and  trap,  fire.)  Applied  to  remedies 
used  in  the  cure  of  burns. 

Anxiquartana'rium.  A  remedy  against  a 
quartan  ague. 

Antiqua’rticum.  The  same  as  Antiquarta- 
narium. 

Antiquarticum  Peruvianum.  The  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark. 

Anti'qui  mokiu.  Chronic  diseases. 

Antirachx'tic.  Against  rachitis  or  the 
lickets. 

ANTIRRHI'NUM.  ( um,i .  n.  ;  avnppivov; 
from  avri,  against,  and  piv,  the  nose  :  so  called 
because  the  flower  is  said  to  resemble  the  nose 
of  a  calf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linntean  system.  Class ,  Didynamia ;  Order, 
Angiospermia. 

Antirrhinum  elati'ne.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  we  call  flucllen,  or  female  speed¬ 
well.  Elatine  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a  roughish  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  against  scurvy  and 
old  ulcerations,  but  is  now  entirely  discarded. 

Antirrhinum  lina'ria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  toad-flax.  Linaria  of  the  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  called  also  Osyris,  and  Urinaria. 
Antirrhinum  —  fu/iis  lanceolatis  linearibus,  con- 
fertis,  cattle  credo,  spicis  lerminalibus  sessilibus, 
Jloribus  imbricatis,  of  Linnaxus.  A  perennial  in¬ 
digenous  plant,  common  in  barren  pastures,  in 
hedges,  and  by  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish 
and  somewhat  saline  taste,  and  when  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  have  a  faint  smell,  resembling 
that  of  elder.  They  are  said  to  be  strongly 
diuretic,  whence  the  name  urinaria;  they  are 
also  alleged  to  be  carthartic.  They  have  been 
recommended  in  dropsies  and  other  disorders 
requiring  powerful  evacuations,  and  also  in 
jaundice,  and  diseases  supposed  to  arise  from 
visceral  obstructions.  The  plant  has,  however, 
been  chiefly  valued  as  an  external  application, 
especially  in  hsemorrhoidal  affections,  for  which 
both  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  been  employed 
in  various  forms  of  ointment,  fomentation,  and 
poultice.  Dr.  Wolph  invented  an  ointment  for 
the  piles,  which  was  made  of  this  plant.  The 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom  he  was  physician, 
constantly  interrogated  him,  to  discover  its  com¬ 
position  but  Wolph  obstinately  refused  to  give 
any  information,  till  the  prince  promised  to  give 
him  a  fat  ox  annually  for  the  discovery  :  hence, 
to  the  following  verse,  which  was  made  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  linaria  from  the  esula,  viz. 

“  Esula  lactescil,  sine  lade  linaria  crescit 
the  hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse  added, 

“  Esula  nil  nobis,  sed  ilat  linaria  tuuruin. 


Antisco'i.ic.  (Antiscolicus;  from  avri,  against, 
and  tmuX-f,  a  worm.)  Against  worms.  See 

Anthelmintic. 

ANTI  SCO  RBU'TIC.  {Antiscorbutic  us 

from  avri,  against,  and  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.) 
Against  the  scurvy. 

Antiscro'i  ulous.  Against  scrofula. 

ANTISE'PTIC.  (Antisepticus ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  tnyitu,  to  putrefy.)  A  term  applied 
to  any  substance  which  has  the  power  of  prevent¬ 
ing  animal  matter  from  passing  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when 
already  begun.  Antiseptic  medicines  are  those 
which  are  used  to  correct  the  tendency  to  putre- 
scency,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  fluids 
in  certain  malignant  diseases.  This  class  of  me¬ 
dicines  has  been  divided  into, 

1.  Tonic  antiseptics ;  as  cinchona,  cusparia, 
anthemis,  &c. 

2.  liefrigerating  antiseptics;  as  the  mineral 
acids. 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics ;  as  wine  and  alkc- 
hol. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics  ;  as  camphor  and 
asafeetida. 

Antx'spasis.  (From  avri,  against,  and  <T7raa', 
to  draw.)  A  revulsion  of  the  humours.  See 

lievulsion. 

A  N  T I S  P  A  S  M  O'  DIG.  ( Antispasmodicus  ; 
from  avri,  against,  and  airacryos,  a  spasm.)  An 
antispasmodic  medicine  properly  means  one 
which  has  the  power  of  allaying  spasm  of  the 
muscles  :  the  term,  however,  is  usually  extended 
to  those  medicines  which  allay  severe  pain  from 
any  cause  unconnected  with  inflammation  ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
antispasmodics  and  narcotics.  Spasm  may  arise 
from  various  causes.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
is  a  strong  irritation,  continually  applied  ;  such 
as  that  arising  from  dentition  or  worms.  In 
these  cases,  narcotics  prove  useful  by  diminish-  i 
iiig  irritability  and  sensibility.  Sometimes  spasm  i 
arises  from  mere  debility  ;  and  the  obvious  means  I 
of  removing  this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both  | 
narcotics  and  tonics,  therefore,  are  occasionally  I 
useful  as  antispasmodics,  such  as  opium,  cam-  i 
phire,  and  ether,  in  the  one  class,  and  zinc,  mer-  : 
cury,  and  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  other;  but  there 
are  many  other  substances  which  cannot  with 
propriety  be  referred  to  either  of  these  classes, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  have  the  property  of  al¬ 
laying  spasm  and  relieving  nervous  pain  and 
agitation.  The  principal  of  these  substances  are 
musk,  castor,  oleum  animale  empyreumaticum, 
petroleum,  ammonia,  usafoetida,  sagapenum, 
galbanum,  ainmoniacum,  valerian,  saffron,  and 
cajeput  oil.  The  narcotics  chiefly  used  as  anti¬ 
spasmodics  are  ether,  opium,  and  camphire. 
The  tonics  most  frequently  employed  with  the 
same  intention  tire  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  and  cinchona. 

A  ntisi-a'stic.  ( .  Inlispasticus  ;  from  avri, 
against,  and  airatv,  to  draw.)  Synonymous  with 
Antispasmodic. 

Antiste'rnum.  (Avnarepvov.  The  back,  so 
called  because  it  is  opposite  the  breast.)  liufus 

Ephcsius. 

A NTisTitorii a.  The  first  and  second  ribs 
have  been  so  called. 
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ANTISYPHILI'TIC.  (From  avn, agai nst, 
ind  syphilis,  the  venereal  disease.)  Against  the 
venereal  disease. 

A x  T i'tasis,  (  From  avTi,  against,  and  tcutis,  ex- 
ension.)  1.  The  position  of  one  organ  opposite  to 
mother,  as  the  spleen  to  the  liver. 

2.  Counter-extension,  as  applied  to  the  reduc- 
ion  of  dislocations  and  fractures. 

Anti'thenar.  (From  clvti ,  against,  and 
bevap,  the  paint  of  the  hand,  or  sole  ot  the  toot.) 
This  name  has  been  given  to  two  muscles.  1. 
To  that  muscle  of  the  thumb  otherwise  called 
adductor  ail  indicem.  2.  To  the  adductor  raus- 
:le  of  the  great  toe. 

Antitua'gicus.  The  name  of  a  muscle  of 
he  external  ear,  the  use  of  which  is  to  turn 
he  tip  of  the  antitragus  a  little  outwards,  and  to 
depress  the  extremity  of  the  antihelix. 

ANTI'TRAGUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  avn, 
.nd  rpa-yos,  the  tragus.)  An  eminence  of  the 
rnter  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

ANTI  VENEREAL.  (Antivenereus ;  from 
ivti,  against,  and  venereus,  venereal.)  A  term 
hat  has  been  applied,  1.  To  medicines  which 
ire  supposed  to  extinguish  the  venereal  appetite. 
!.  To  medicines  used  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease. 

Antizy'mic.  (From  avn,  against, and  £up.ooo, 
o  ferment.)  Applied  to  that  which  prevents 
ermentation. 

Antonii  sancti  ignis.  See  Erysipelas. 

Antopht'llos.  See  Anthophyllos. 

Antiu'tis.  (From  antrum,  a  cave.)  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  any  cavity  of  the  body. 

A'NTRUM.  ( um,i .  n.  a  cave.)  A  cavity 
which  has  a  small  opening.  The  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  anatomists  to  several  cavities. 

Antrum  buccinosum.  Thecochleaof  the  ear. 

Antrum  genre.  See  Antrum  Highmorianum. 

Antrum  of  Highmore.  See  Antrum  High- 
fnorianum. 

Antrum  IIighmoria'num.  Antrum  of  High- 
more.  Called  also  Antrum  genre,  Sinus  maxil- 
taris  pituitarius,  and  Antrum  maxillre  superioris. 
Vlaxillary  sinus.  A  large  cavity  in  the  middle 
>f  each  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  the 
eye  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  lined  by  a  pro¬ 
rogation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  This 
•avity  is  named  after  Highmore,  an  English 
anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  maxillary  sinuses  are  liable  to  several 
norbid  affections.  Sometimes  their  membran- 
>us  lining  inflames,  and  secretes  a  great  quantity 
ifmucusor  pus.  Various  polypi,  fungi,  andother 
umours  are  produced  in  them.  Their  bony 
oarietes  are  occasionally  affected  with  exostosis, 
>r  caries.  Extraneous  bodies  may  be  lodged  in 
hem,  and  insects  are  alleged  to  have  been  found 
vithin  them,  the  presence  ot  which  had  produced 
excessive  pain  for  many  years.  Abscess  is  by 
ar  the  most  common  disease  of  the  antrum. 
Violent  blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  affec- 
aons  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  especially  of  the 
(pituitary  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure 
ito  cold  and  damp,  and,  above  all  things,  decayed 
tect  i,  may  induce  inflammation  and  suppuration 
m  the  antrum.  The  earliest  symptom  is  a  pain, 
.which  may  at  first  be  taken  for  the  tootl.ach, 
par  icu  ar  y  if  there  should  be  a  carious  tooth 
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near  the  part.  This  pain,  however,  extends 
more  into  the  nose  than  is  usual  with  that  arising 
from  a  decayed  tooth ;  it  also  affects,  more  or  less, 
the  eye,  the  orbit,  and  the  frontal  sinuses.  But 
even  such  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  charac¬ 
terise  the  disease,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  une¬ 
quivocally  manifested  till  a  much  later  period. 
The  complaint  is,  in  general,  of  much  longer  du¬ 
ration  than  one  entirely  dependent  on  caries  of 
a  tooth,  and  it  goes  on  increasing,  until  at  last 
a  hard  tumour  becomes  perceptible  below  the 
cheek-bone.  The  swelling  by  degrees  extends 
over  the  whole  cheek  ;  but  it  afterwards  rises  to 
a  point,  and  a  very  circumscribed  hardness  may 
bo  felt  above  the  back  grinders.  This  symptom 
is  accompanied  by  redness,  and  sometimes  by  in¬ 
flammation  and  suppuration  of  the  external  parts. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  also,  for  the  outward  ab¬ 
scess  to  communicate  with  that  within  the  an¬ 
trum.  The  circumscribed  elevation  of  the  tu¬ 
mour,  however,  does  notoccur  in  all  cases.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way 
towards  the  palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  part 
to  swell,  and  at  length  rendering  them  carious, 
unless  timely  assistance  be  given  ;  there  are  other 
cases,  in  which  the  matter  escapes  between  the 
fangs  and  sockets  of  the  teeth  :  lastly,  there  are 
examples,  in  which  matter,  formed  in  the  an¬ 
trum,  makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of  the  same 
side,  when  the  patient  is  lying  with  his  head  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  in  a  low  position.  If  this 
mode  of  evacuation  should  be  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  it  prevents  the  tumour  both  from  pointing 
externally,  and  bursting,  as  it  would  do  if  the 
purulent  matter  could  find  no  other  vent.  This 
evacuation  of  the  pus  from  the  nostril  is  not  very 
common.  The  method  of  cure  consists  in  ex¬ 
tracting  one  of  the  molar  teeth  from  the  af¬ 
fected  side ;  and  then  perforating  through  the 
socket  into  the  maxillary  cavity.  A  mild  in¬ 
jection  may  afterwards  be  employed  to  cleanse 
the  sinus  occasionally. 

A  much  more  serious  affection  than  that 
above  described  is  caused  by  the  formation  of 
tumours  within  the  antrum.  These  may  be  of  a 
polypous,  cancerous,  bony,  cartilaginous,  or  other 
character,  but  they  are  most  frequently  of  a  fun¬ 
gous  nature.  At  an  early  period,  the  presence 
of  a  fungous  tumour  in  the  antrum  is  often  indi¬ 
cated  by  pain  darting  through  the  cheek  towards 
the  orbit,  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  nostril,  and  repeated  haemorrhage  from  that 
nostril.  When  the  tumour  has  attained  any  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  its  existence  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  f  rom  the  distension  of  the  cheek,  loosening 
of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  affected  side,  irritation 
of  the  eyeball,  and  a  fetid  discharge  from  the 
nostril  when  the  cheek  is  pressed,  or  when  the 
patient  lies  with  his  head  turned  to  the  opposite 
side.  This  disease  is  extremely  fatal ;  when  left 
to  itself  it  is  invariably  so,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  result  of  treatment  is  not  often  much  more 
favourable.  The  only  chance  of  safety  for  the 
patient  is  in  a  surgical  operation,  consisting  in 
laying  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  freely  open,  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  tumour,  and  destroying  its  roots, 
if  needful,  by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery. 
It  too  often  happens,  however,  that  the  fungus 
either  cannot  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  is  gene- 
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rated  anew,  so  that  the  operation  is  eventually 
ineffectual. 

Antrum  maxilla.  See  Antrum  Highmori- 
anum. 

Antrum  maxilldre.  See  Antrum  Ilighmo- 
rianum. 

Antrum  tvlo'ri.  The  small  extremity  of  the 
stomach  approaching  the  pylorus. 

Antv'lion.  AvtuAiov.  An  astringent  ma- 
lagma,  or  cataplasm,  described  by  Paulus  iEgi- 
neta. 

Anucar.  An  alchemical  name  of  borax. 

A'NUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  1.  The  fundament,  or 

termination  of  the  rectum.  1.  Its  office  is  to 
form  an  outlet  for  the  faeces.  The  anus  is 
furnished  with  muscles  which  are  peculiar  to 
it,  viz.  the  sphincter ,  which  forms  a  broad  cir¬ 
cular  band  of  fibres,  and  keeps  it  habitually 
closed  ;  and  the  levalores  ani,  which  retract  it 
into  its  natural  situation,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  feces.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  very  loose 
cellular  substance.  The  anus  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  especially  piles,  ulceration,  ab¬ 
scesses,  excrescences,  and  prolapsus ;  and  to 
imperforation  in  new-born  infants. 

2.  This  name  is  given  to  the  opening,  other¬ 
wise  culled  foramen  commune  posterius,  situated 
in  the  brain,  between  the  commissura  mollis  and 
the  pineal  gland. 

3.  In  Botany,  the  posterior  opening  of  a  mo- 
nopetalous  (lower. 

Anus,  artificial.  1.  An  accidental  open¬ 
ing  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to  which 
opening  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  leads, 
and  through  which  the  fasces  are  either  wholly 
or  in  part  discharged.  When  a  strangulated 
hernia  occurs  which  has  not  been  relieved  by 
the  usual  means,  or  when  the  necessary  opera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  practised  in  time,  the  pro¬ 
truded  portion  of  intestine  sloughs,  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  part  of  it  adheres  to  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac,  the  integuments  also  slough  ;  or  an  incision 
is  made  through  them  by  the  surgeon,  and  the 
fasces  are  discharged  through  the  orifice,  and 
what  is  called  an  artificial  anus  is  established. 
This  miserable  state  of  tilings  is  temporary  or 
permanent,  according  to  circumstances.  Nature 
sometimes  effects  a  cure ;  the  fa  ces  after  a  time 
resume  their  natural  course,  and  the  preter¬ 
natural  opening  closes  up.  When  this  fortunate 
occurrence  does  not  take  place,  the  treatment  is 
palliative  or  curative  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeon.  The  palliative  treatment  has 
reference  chiefly  to  cleanliness  by  the  use  of  an 
apparatus  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  radical 
cure  has  been  attempted  in  several  ways,  and 
■with  various  success.  The  general  indications, 
as  stated  by  Desault,  arc  —  1 .  To  reduce  the  in¬ 
testine  when  it  protrudes  and  is  everted.  2.  To 
prevent  the  feces  from  escaping  through  the 
morbid  orifice,  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  pass 
onward  to  the  rectum,  and  to  promote  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  external  opening.  3.  To  remove 
any  internal  impediment  to  the  passage  of  (he 
fecal  matter  towards  the  lower  part  ol  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal.  For  the  methods  of  fulfilling 
these  indications  the  reader  is  referred  to  works 
on  practical  surgery. 

2.  An  artificial  opening  made  by  the  surgeon 


in  the  situation  of  the  anus  in  cases  where  the 
rectum  is  imperforate. 

ANXIETY.  Anrietas.  In  medical  lan¬ 
guage  this  term  is  applied  to  a  painful  restless¬ 
ness  and  inquietude,  usually  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  weight  in  the  praicordial  region. 

Anv'dron.  (From  a,  priv.  and  u8c op,  water: 
so  called,  because  they  who  eat  of  it  become 
thirsty.)  A  species  of  nightshade.  —  Blancard. 

AO'RTA.  (a,  a,  f.  ;  aoprt],  from  aeipui,  to 
raise  or  suspend,  because  it  is  suspended  from 
the  heart.)  The  main  trunk  of  the  arterial 
system  which  gives  rise  to  every  artery  in  the 
body  except  the  pulmonary.  The  aorta  rises 
behind  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  Its  mouth 
is  closed  by  three  semilunar  valves,  which  are 
described  in  the  article  Cor.  The  course  of 
the  aorta  from  its  origin  is  directed,  first  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  then  upwards,  backwards,  and 
a  little  to  the  left.  It  ascends  as  far  as  the  top 
of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  under  the  name 
of  Ascending  Aorta,  and  afterwards  passes  ob¬ 
liquely  backwards  over  the  right  branch  of  the  j 
pulmonary  artery  and  root  of  the  left  branch  of 
the  trachea  till  it  reaches  the  third  dorsal  ver¬ 
tebra,  thus  describing  a  curve,  which  is  called 
the  Arch  of  the  aorta.  It  then  runs  down  close 
upon  the  spine  as  the  Descending  aorta  till  it  I 
reaches  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it 
terminates  by  dividing  into  the  two  common 
iliac  arteries.  In  this  course  the  aorta  gives 
rise  to  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  except 
the  pulmonary.  Immediately  after  its  origin 
from  the  heart  it  gives  off  the  coronary  arteries ; 
from  its  arch  spring  the  arteria  innominata,  left 
carotid  and  left  subclavian ;  the  descending 
aorta  in  the  thorax  gives  off  the  bronchial,  oeso¬ 
phageal,  and  inferior  intercostal  arteries,  and  in 
the  abdomen  the  inferior  diaphragmatic,  c celiac, 
superior  mesenteric,  inferior  mesenteric,  re¬ 
nal,  spermatic,  inferior  mesenteric,  lumbar,  and 
middle  sacral. 

Aorta,  arch  of.  'flic  bend  of  the  great  artery 
between  the  ascending  and  descending  portions. 

Aorta,  ascending.  That  portion  of  the  aorta 
which  goes  from  the  heart  to  the  bend  or  arch. 

Aorta,  descending.  The  whole  of  the  aorta 
from  the  termination  of  the  arch  to  its  bifur¬ 
cation  into  the  iliac  arteries. 

Aorta,  thoracic.  The  portion  of  the  aorta  be¬ 
tween  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm. 

Aorteuri'sma.  (From  aoprri,  and  evpuvai,  to 
dilate.)  Aneurism  of  the  aorta.  — Swediaur. 

Aortic.  Appertaining  to  the  aorta,  as  aortic  l 
valves. 

Aortic  valves.  See  Aorta. 

AORTI'TIS.  Inflammation  of  the  aorta. 
This  is  occasionally  met  with,  both  in  an  acute  i 
and  chronic  form,  but  more  frequently  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  commonly  consecutive  on  inflamma-  t 
t ion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart,  and 
takes  place  also  during  the  course  of  certain  fevers. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  vessel  is  some¬ 
times  alone  inflamed,  particularly  when  the 
disease  takes  place  during  fevers,  or  extends  to  i 
it  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart’s 
cavities;  but,  in  several  cases,  the  subjacent  cel- 
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lular  tissue,  or  both  it  anil  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane,  are  chiefly  affected.  Aortitis  seldom 
originates  in  the  exterior  coats  ol  the  vessel. 

The  causes  of  aortitis  are,  1st,  external  inju¬ 
ries,  as  blows,  contusions,  falls,  &e.  ;  violent, 
or  too  long-continued  exertion ;  the  use  of  hot, 
stimulating,  and  acrid  ingesta,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  the  introduction,  by  absorption  or  otherwise, 
of  irritating  poisons  and  morbid  secretions,  &c. 
into  the  circulation  ;  the  extension  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  from  the  heart,  lungs,  pleura,  and  pericar¬ 
dium  ;  the  suppression  of  the  eruption  in 
eruptive  fevers — in  which  case  M.  Portal  states 
that  he  has  met  with  it :  lastly,  it  arises  from 
those  causes  which  are  productive  of  diseases  of 
the  heart. 

This  disease,  which  is  generally  met  with  in 
conjunction  w  ith  other  maladies ;  particularly 
fevers,  and  inflammations  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
pericardium,  and  pleura,  is  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  by  any  well  marked  symptoms;  and  is  de¬ 
tected  only  by  post  mortem  examination.  When 
inflammation  more  or  less  acute  extends  along 
the  descending  aorta,  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  a  painful  smarting  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  spine,  with  a  violent  feeling  of 
pulsation  of  the  aorta,  extending  to  the  iliacs ; 
without  any  appearance  of  enlargement  or  tu¬ 
mour;  and  unaccompanied  by  smallness  of  pulse 
in  the  remoter  arteries,  particularly  those  of  the 
superior  parts  and  extremities  of  the  body.  In 
the  more  acute  cases,  a  sensation  of  heat  is  felt 
in  the  region  of  the  vessel,  sometimes  with  op¬ 
pressive  anxiety,  leipothymia,  or  tendency  to 
fainting,  and  always  increased  force  of  the 
pulsations. 

b.  The  chronic  states  of  this  disease  admit 
not  of  recognition  until  they  have  produced 
some  one  of  those  organic  lesions,  which  oc¬ 
casion  marked  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  or 
uneurismal  dilatations.  Dyspnoea  upon  slight 
exertion,  emaciation,  a  pale  yellowish  tint  of 
tountenance,  palpitations,  hypertrophy  and  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  heart’s  cavities,  oedema  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  &c.  are  then  the  usual  symptoms ; 
ind,  although  they  furnish  no  certain  evidence 
af  the  existence  of  this  disease,  yet  when  they 
ire  present,  without  the  signs  of  narrowing  of, 
rr  obstruction  in,  the  orifices  of  the  heart’s 
'avities,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  chronic 
disease  of  the  aorta  may  be  presumed  to  exist. 

T.he  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  always  un¬ 
favourable,  on  account  both  of  our  ignorance 
>f  much  that  is  important  respecting  its  symp. 
oms,  complications,  and  consequences,  and  of 
he  fatal  nature,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  great  part 
>f  the  effects  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Aortitis,  particularly  in  its  chronic  states,  is 
occasionally  complicated  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  :  the  hypertrophy  either  causing 
he  inflammation  of  the  aorta,  or  the  latter  oc¬ 
casioning  the  former,  particularly  when  the 
Canal  ot  the  vessel  is  narrowed  or  obstructed  by 
he  effects  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  chiefly 
iwing  to  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
disease  "i  a  complicated,  than  in  a  simple  form, 
ha  tit  is  so  commonly  overlooked,  and  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  ascertained,  even  when  its 
inspected. 
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Inflammation  produces  nearly  the  same  lesions 
in  the  aorta  as  in  other  arteries.  In  the  more 
acute  cases,  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel  is 
of  a  deep  or  dark  red,  sometimes  approaching 
to  purple;  and  both  the  internal  membrane  and 
the  middle  coat  are  easily  torn.  The  connecting 
cellular  structure  and  the  fibrous  coat  are  much 
more  injected  with  blood  than  natural ;  and  coa- 
gula,  more  or  less  firm,  and  of  a  fibrous  charac¬ 
ter,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  internal  surface  of 
the  inflamed  part :  but  this  is  not  often  observed 
in  the  aorta,  as  the  current  of  the  circulation 
through  it  seems  to  wash  away  the  fluid  as  soon 
as  it  is  effused.  Obliteration  of  the  aorta  may, 
however,  arise  either  from  external  pressure,  or 
from  false  membranes  formed  in  its  internal 
surface,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  current  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  ;  or  from  depositions  of  lymph  between 
its  coats,  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
the  obliteration  being  thus  a  remote  consequence 
of  the  obstruction. 

The  results  of  chronic  aortitis,  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  than  those  of  the  acute. 
These  are  yellow  spots,  or  yellow  curdy  matter 
deposited  under  the  inner  membrane,  which  may 
burst  from  the  distension  and  the  friability  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  inflammatory  state ;  the  curdy 
matter  projecting  like  a  tubercle  into  the  canal 
of  the  vessel;  bony  deposits,  which  are  also  just 
formed  under  the  internal  membrane,  and  in 
like  manner  become  exposed  and  washed  by  the 
current  of  the  blood  in  the  vessel ;  thickening 
and  induration  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta ;  fri¬ 
ability  and  softening  of  one  or  more  of  them ; 
ulceration  commencing  in  the  lining  membrane, 
and  extending  more  or  less  through  the  exterior 
tunics,  till  at  last  dilatation  of  the  external  coats 
in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  or  fatal  haemorrhage, 
ensues;  and  cracking,  and  laceration  or  dilata¬ 
tion,  which,  with  the  former  lesions,  generally 
originate  the  different  forms  of  aneurism  to 
which  this  vessel  is  liable. 

Dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  may  first 
occur,  and  then  the  inner  or  middle  coats  give 
way  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  pitch  :  or  the 
laceration  of  the  inner  coats,  with  or  without 
previous  ulceration,  may  take  place  previous  to 
the  dilatation.  But  either  state  of  disease  — 
dilatation  or  laceration  —  especially  the  latter, 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  nearly  similar  pre¬ 
existing  change  of  the  internal  tunics,  one  evi¬ 
dently  connected  with  slow  inflammatory  action. 
Even  dilatation,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
debility  of  structure,  is  more  frequently  a  result 
of  inflammation,  w  hich  in  fact  occasions  here, 
as  it  does  every  where  else,  debility  of  structure ; 
defective  vital  cohesion  of  the  texture  being  a 
general  result  of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  acute  aortitis,  involves 
general  and  local  blood-letting,  perfect  repose, 
and  the  rest  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
Digitalis  in  order  to  quiet  the  heart’s  action, 
cooling  aperients  to  remove  faecal  accumulations, 
and  counter-irritants  to  cause  a  determination  of 
the  fluids  to  external  parts,  are  amongst  the 
most  efficacious  means.  We  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  those  counter-irritants  which  are  likely 
to  excite  general  irritation  ;  hence  tartar-emetic 
ointments  and  liniments,  are  the  only  means  of 
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this  kind,  except  issues,  which  can  be  used  with 
propriety. 

When  those  symptoms  appear  which  have 
been  stated  to  result  from  chronic  aortitis,  or  its 
effects,  local  depletions,  —  particularly  when 
signs  of  congestion  of  either  the  heart,  lungs,  or 
head,  appear  —  a  restricted  diet  and  regimen, 
perfect  repose  of  body  and  mind,  attention  to 
the  abdominal  functions,  and  the  use  of  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  or  setons  or  issues,  are 
the  chief  means  that  can  be  called  to  our  aid. — 
Copland. 

Ao'rtra.  (  A opzpa.  From  aeipa,  to  raise  or 
suspend.)  The  lungs,  because  they  are  as  it 
were  suspended  in  the  chest. 

Ata'cma.  (From  airo,  from,  and  ayvv/xi,  or 
070.1,  to  break.)  The  fracture  of  a  bone  near 
its  head,  with  wide  separation  of  the  fractured 
portions.  —  Hippocrates. 

Apalachi'ne  callis.  See  Ilex  Vomitoria. 

Apa'nthropv.  (Apanlhropia,  ee.  f.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  avSpuiros,  a  man.)  A  species  of  me¬ 
lancholy  characterised  by  a  dislike  to  society. 

Apari'ne.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  anapirri  from  fnvi),  a 
file,  because  the  whole  plant  is  rough  and 
prickly.)  Goose-grass.  See  Galium  aparine 

A  pa  kth  ro'sis,  (From  airo,  and  apdpov,  a 
joint.)  The  same  as  Abarticulation. 

APATHY.  ( Apalhia ,  a\  f.  ;  from  a ,  priv. 
and  7 rados,  affection.)  In  medical  language  this 
denotes  a  morbid  suspension  of  the  natural  pas¬ 
sions  and  feelings.  It  is  a  common  symptom 
in  low  fevers,  and  other  diseases  which  greatly 
impair  the  energy  of  the  brain. 

Apeche'ma.  (AirnxrIPa>  from  arnixeea,  dis- 
sono.)  That  kind  of  fracture  of  the  skull  which 
is  called  a  counter-fissure.  See  Contra  fissura. 

APE'LL  A.  This  term  has  been  applied  to 
one  whose  prepuce  does  not  cover  the  glans 
penis,  whether  owing  to  circumcision  or  any 
other  cause.  The  name  Apella  is  found  in  the  I 
well-known  expression  of  Horace,  crcdat  Judccus 
Apella,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
name  of  some  Jew  well  known  in  Rome  at  that 
time.  Some  have  derived  the  word  from  a, 
priv.,  and  pe/lis,  a  skin,  and  supposed  it  to  have 
been  used  by  Horace  as  a  general  expression  for 
a  Jew',  as  being  circumcised  :  but  Salmasius  has 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  because  such 
a  derivation  would  make  the  first  syllable  long, 
whereas  in  the  line  of  Horace  alluded  to  it  is 
short ;  and  because  a  Latin  word  having  this 
signification  would  probably  have  been  impella 
or  appella,  according  to  the  analogy  of  other 
words  similarly  formed,  as  imberbis,  absimi- 
lis,  Sec. 

Ape'psia.  (a,  tr.  f.  Aweipta  ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  ■xstcittw,  to  digest.)  Indigestion.  Sec  Dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Al’E'RIENS.  (From  aperio,  to  open.)  ; 
Applied  —  1.  To  a  medicine  which  gently  opens 
the  bowels. 

2.  To  the  levator  palpebrae  muscle,  which 
lias  been  called  apericus  palpebrts. 

Aferiens  palpebrarum  rectus.  Sec  J.c- 
vatur  palpebrcc  superioris. 

Apkri'statos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  irtpiitr- 
t apai,  to  surround.)  An  epithet  applied  by 
Galen  to  a  small  hollow  ulcer  which  is  not  sur-  | 
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rounded  by  inflammation,  or  accompanied  w  ith 
any  particular  morbid  disposition. 

Ape'rtou.  (or,  oris,  m. ;  from  aperio,  to 
open.)  The  levator  palpebra:  superioris  has 
been  called  Apcrtor  oculi. 

Aperto'rium.  An  instrument  that  has  been 
used  to  dilate  the  os  uteri  during  labour. 

A  PE'TA LOUS.  (Apetalus ;  from  a;  priv. 
and  petalum,  a  petal.)  Without  a  petal.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  flowers  which  have  no  corolla. 

Apeuthy'smenos.  (From  airo,  and  eu0us, 
straight.)  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
intestinum  rectum,  or  straight  gut. 

A'PEX.  (ex,  ids.  m.)  The  extremity  of  a 
part ;  as  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  apex  of  the 
nose,  apex  of  a  leaf,  &c.  The  stamina  of  plants 
have  been  called  apices  by  some  botanists. 

APH.E'RESLS.  (From  acpaipero,  to  re¬ 
move.)  This  term  was  formerly  much  used  in 
the  schools  of  surgery,  to  signify  the  removal  of 
any  diseased  or  preternatural  part  of  the  body. 

APHE'LXI A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  fro  m  a/piXKu,  to 
abstract.)  Reverv.  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  ap¬ 
plied  this  term  to  a  genus  of  mental  diseases 
which  he  thus  defines:  “  Inactivity  of  the  at¬ 
tention  to  the  impressions  of  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  during  wakefulness.”  There  are  three 
species :  — 

1.  Aphdxia  socors,  absence  of  mind. 

2.  - intenta,  abstraction  of  mind. 

3.  - otiosa,  brown  study. 

Afhepse'ma.  (Arpe^ripLa.)  A  decoction. 

A' thesis.  (From  a<J>nj/x  1,  to  remit  or  relax.) 

This  term  is  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify, 

1.  The  remission  or  resolution  of  a  disease. 

2.  Laxity  and  debility  of  the  whole  body  or  of 
any  part. 

APHO'NIA.  (Aepanna,  a.  er.  f.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  cpuri],  the  voice.)  Speechlessness, 
dumbness. 

Dumbness  may  proceed  from  three  different 
causes : — 

1.  From  destitution  oj the  tongue.  This  may 
be  a  congenital  defect,  or  it  may  be  produced  by 
mutilation  or  disease.  The  glottis  is  the  chief 
organ  employed  in  the  production  of  simple 
tones  or  notes ;  while  the  tongue  is  chiefly 
instrumental,  either  singly  or  by  co-operation 
with  other  organs,  in  forming  distinct  articula¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  an  individual 
deprived  of  the  tongue,  whether  by  congenital 
defect,  mechanical  force,  or  disease,  will  be  de¬ 
prived  also  of  the  power  of  articulation. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this. 
Dumbness  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  con¬ 
genital  destitution,  and  still  less  so  of  privation 
of  the  organs  of  the  tongue  after  speech  has 
been  acquired.  The  glottis  alone,  in  some 
instances,  either  from  a  greater  pliancy  of  the 
muscles  proper  to  it,  or  from  the  possession  of 
some  superadded  muscle  or  membrane,  seems 
to  have  a  power  of  forming  distinct  articulations 
without  the  assistance  of  the  ton»ue.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  ventriloquists;  and 
there  arc  numerous  cases  on  record  of  persons, 
who,  having  lost  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
few  of  them  the  uvula  also,  have  still  retained 
the  power  of  speaking,  and  even  of  expressing 
themselves  with  n  clear  and  accurate  enunciation. 
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inch  examples,  indeed,  are  not  very  common  ; 
nit  they  seem  to  have  occurred  in  all  ages,  and 
especially  when  it  was  the  barbarous  custom 
mong  the  Turks,  Goths,  and  other  half-cmhsed 
nations,  to  cut  out  the  tongues  of  prisoners 
.aken  in  war. 

There  arc  some  persons  who  piofess  to  clisbc- 
deve  all  the  stories  ot  this  kind  that  have  de¬ 
scended  to  us,  but  the  accounts  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  authenticated  to  be  tieated 
with  scepticism  ;  and  as  the  evidence  cannot  be 
;et  aside,  we  must  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
act. 

Hundreds  of  cases  might  be  quoted  upon  this 
subject;  but  the  following,  which  arc  well 
authenticated,  may  be  sufficient. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Ephemerides  Ger- 
maniccc,  we  have  the  history  of  a  boy,  who,  at 
ojght  years  of  age,  lost  the  whole  of  the  tongue, 
n  consequence  of  a  sphacelus  proceeding  from 
.the  small-pox,  and  who  was  able  to  talk  after 
ts  separation.  The  boy  was  exhibited  publicly ; 
out  a  trick  being  suspected,  the  boy  and  his 
friends  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
members  of  the  celebrated  university  of  Saumur. 
In  the  presence  of  this  learned  body  he  under¬ 
went  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  and  the  power  of  articulation  he  still 
possessed.  The  report  was  found  correct ;  and 
the  university,  in  consequence,  gave  their  official 
attestation  to  the  fact,  in  order,  as  expressly 
■asserted  in  the  record,  that  its  reality  might  not 
be  called  in  question  in  succeeding  times. 

In  the  Me  moires  de  V  Academic  des  Sciences 
for  the  year  1718,  is  an  account  of  a  girl  who 
was  born  without  a  tongue,  but  had  neverthe¬ 
less  learned  to  speak,  and  talked  as  easily  and 
distinctly  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  that  organ.  The  case  is  given  by  a  physician 
of  character,  who  had  accurately  and  repeatedly 
examined  the  girl’s  organs  of  speech,  and  was 
desirous  that  others  should  examine  them  also. 

About  seventy  years  ago  another  equally 
striking  example  occurred  in  this  country,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  various  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  drawn  up  chiefly 
by  Dr.  Parsons  at  the  time,  and  printed  in  the 
volumes  that  were  published  between  the  years 
1742  and  1747.  It  is  the  history  of  a  young 
woman  named  Margaret  Cuttings,  of  Wick¬ 
ham  market,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk  ;  who, 
when  only  four  years  old,  lost  the  whole 
of  her  tongue,  together  with  the  uvula,  from 
what  is  said  to  have  been  a  cancerous  affection  ; 
but  still  retained  the  powers  of  speech,  taste, 
and  deglutition,  without  any  imperfection  what¬ 
ever :  articulating,  indeed,  as  fluently  and  with 
as  much  correctness  as  other  persons;  and 
articulating,  too,  those  peculiar  syllables  which 
ordinarily  require  the  aid  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
for  exact  enunciation.  She  also  sang  to  admi¬ 
ration,  and  still  articulated  her  words  while 
singing;  and  could  form  no  conception  of  the 

use  of  a  tongue  in  other  people.  Neither  were 
her  teeth  in  any  respect  able  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  deficient  organs  ;  for  these  also  were  but 
few,  and  rose  scarcely  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  gums,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the 
sockets  from  the  disease  that  hail  destroyed  the 
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tongue.  The  case,  thus  introduced  before  the 
Royal  Society,  was  attested  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  a  medical  practitioner  of  repute,  and 
another  respectable  person.  From  its  singu¬ 
larity,  however,  the  Society  evinced  a  commend¬ 
able  tardiness  of  belief.  They  requested  another 
report  upon  the  subject,  and  from  another  set  of 
witnesses,  whom  they  themselves  named  for  the 
purpose,  and  for  whose  guidance  they  drew  up 
a  regular  form  of  examination.  This  second 
report  soon  reached  the  Society,  and  minutely 
coincided  with  the  first :  and  to  set  the  question 
completely  at  rest,  the  young  woman  was 
shortly  afterwards  brought  to  London,  and 
afforded  the  Society  an  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  fact. 

To  explain  such  cases  we  should  not  only  turn 
our  attention  to  what  is  actually  and  in  our  own 
day  accomplished  by  ventriloquists;  but  should 
recollect  that  the  tongue  is  only  a  single  organ 
employed  in  the  articulation  of  sounds,  and  that 
the  fauces,  nostrils,  lips,  and  teeth  bear,  at  least, 
an  equal  part;  while  the  glottis,  which  forms  all 
the  vocal  or  vowel  sounds,  is  the  chief  organ  of 
the  whole.  In  reality,  out  of  the  articulate 
sounds  which  constitute  the  alphabet,  the  only 
two  in  which  the  tongue  takes  a  distinct  lead 
are  those  of  l  and  r,  though  it  is  auxiliary  to 
several  others;  but  the  guttural,  or  palatine,  as 
g,  h,  k,  q ;  the  nasal,  as  m  and  n ;  the  labial,  as 
b,  p,  f  v,  w ;  most  of  the  dental,  as  c,  d,  z ; 
together  with  all  the  vowels,  are  but  little  in¬ 
debted  to  its  assistance. 

It  is  singular  that  so  delicately  sensible  an  or¬ 
gan  as  the  tongue  should  receive  the  most  violent 
injuries,  and  submit  to  very  severe  operations, 
with  less  serious  mischief  than  almost  any  other 
organ  of  the  same  size  in  the  body.  And  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
the  tongue  was  extirpated  by  the  ferocious  tribes 
that  formerly  overran  Europe  from  the  East 
was  rarely  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Sir 
Everard  Home  published,  many  years  ago,  a 
paper  upon  this  subject,  containing  various  cases 
of  sections  of  the  tongue  to  a  less  or  greater 
depth  which  had  beeen  performed  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  disease.  The  operation  was,  in 
every  instance,  effected  by  the  ligature.  He 
does  not  state  what  effect  was  in  any  instance 
produced  on  the  speech,  and  we  are  hence  led 
to  conjecture  that  nothing  in  this  respect  oc¬ 
curred  of  material  importance;  but  be  draws 
the  following  conclusions  :  —  The  internal 
structure  of  the  tongue  is  less  irritable  than 
almost  any  other  organised  part  of  the  body. 
Its  nerves  appear  to  be  more  easily  compressed, 
and  deprived  of  their  power  of  communicating 
sensation  than  nerves  in  general  ;  and  any  in¬ 
jury  done  to  them  is  not  productive  of  diseased 
action  in  the  trunk  of  the  injured  nerve.  The 
tongue  appears  to  have  a  power  of  throwing 
off  its  sloughs  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other 
part. 

2.  From  atony  of  the  vocal  organs.  This  atony 
is  chiefly  if  not  altogether  confined  to  the  nerves 
of  these  organs,  which  may  be  injured  by  vio¬ 
lence,  or  exhausted  by  mental  or  other  excite¬ 
ment,  independently  of  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  the  disease  as  a  symptom  of  paralysis,  qtiinsev. 
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or  catarrh;  thus  furnishing  us  with  two  distinct 
varieties  ;  from  lesion  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
or  glottis  ;  and  from  sudden  or  overwhelming 
commotion,  or  shock  of  any  kind. 

The  instances  of  speechlessness  produced  by 
an  injury  to  the  lingual  nerves  are  not  common. 
But  a  division  of  the  recurrent  nerves  which  arc 
offsets  from  the  par  vagum,  and  distributed 
over  the  larynx  and  glottis,  produce  a  speech¬ 
lessness  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  recovered  from  ; 
for  here  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  being  rendered  atonic  or  paralytic, 
can  never  be  brought  into  a  due  degree  of  con¬ 
striction,  the  glottis  remains  permanently  open, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  larynx  suffers  no  variety 
of  contraction  or  dilatation. 

Where  the  speechlessness  has  followed  upon 
an  injury  to  some  branches  of  the  lingual  nerves, 
we  have  numerous  examples  of  recovery.  In 
one  instance,  the  dumbness  ceased  suddenly, 
after  the  patient  had  been  speechless  for  not  less 
than  ten  years. 

In  other  instances  dumbness  is  produced  sud¬ 
denly  from  a  total  exhaustion  of  nervous  power 
in  the  vocal  organs,  without  any  organic  lesion. 
A  sudden  and  overwhelming  emotion  of  the 
mind  from  terror,  anger,  or  any  other  passion, 
has  frequently  had  this  effect  in  irritable 
habits.  So  has  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics  ;  or  any 
other  vehement  shock  which  instantaneously 
deprives  the  nerves  of  their  sensorial  power, 
and  the  muscular  fibres  of  their  irritability  ;  in 
like  manner  as  a  stroke  of  lightning,  or  a  severe 
blow  on  the  stomach,  will  sometimes  exhaust  the 
entire  system  of  its  vital  energy,  and  cause  the 
immediate  cessation  of  life.  A  sudden  chill,  as 
from  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  very 
much  heated,  or  the  shock  of  a  sudden  fall,  has 
frequently  produced  dumbness,  of  which  nu¬ 
merous  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  Natural  Curiosities.  Speechlessness 
of  this  kind  has  sometimes  arisen  from  deleterious 
exhalations;  from  eating  mushrooms;  and,  in 
one  instance,  recorded  in  Hufeland’s  Annals,  by 
repeatedly  rubbing  the  wound  made  by  a  poison¬ 
ous  insect  with  saliva,  and  as  gotten  putting  the 
finger  to  the  mouth  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh 
fluid.  In  like  manner,  Bonnet  informs  us,  that 
the  same  effect  lias  followed  from  putting  into 
the  mouth  and  swallowing  a  piece  of  money 
covered  with  verdigris. 

Where  medical  aid  is  required,  our  dependence 
must  be  on  tonics,  local  or  general,  and  topical 
stimulants.  Blisters  and  mastieatories  have 
chiefly  been  made  use  of,  and  frequently  with 
good  effect;  the  vellication  of  a  hair-brush  con¬ 
trived  for  the  purpose  has  also  been  found 
serviceable.  The  dumbness  has  sometimes 
yielded  to  emetics,  at  others  to  electricity,  and 
in  a  few  cases  to  a  severe  cough ;  and  the  violence 
or  inordinate  excitement  which  has  caused  the 
disease  in  some  instances,  has  removed  it  in 
others:  thus  we  have  examples  of  its  having 
yielded  abruptly  to  a  fit  of  anger,  or  terror;  in 
one  instance  to  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  another  to  a 
blow  on  the  head. 

l'rom  deafness  congenital,  or  produced  during 
infancy .  The  ears  are  as  necessary  to  speech,  or 
articulate  sounds,  as  the  tongue,  or  even  the 
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glottis  ;  for  if  such  sounds  be  not  heard,  and 
distinctly  discriminated,  they  can  never  be  imi¬ 
tated.  Persons  who  become  deaf  after  the 
acquisition  of  speech  do  not  become  dumb,  be¬ 
cause  the  habit  of  articulation  has  already  been 
formed,  and  can  easily  be  preserved  by  prac¬ 
tice.  But  if  deafness  be  congenital,  or  take 
j  place  antecedently  to  such  habit,  articulation 
can  never  be  acquired  afterwards,  unless  by  some 
rare  good  fortune  the  sense  of  hearing  should  be 
acquired  or  restored,  and  the  unfortunate  indi¬ 
vidual  can  only  receive  and  interchange  ideas  by 
the  eye  ;  through  which  medium,  however,  he 
may  be  taught  written,  though  not  oral  language; 
and  thus,  happily  for  himself,  have  his  mind 
richly  stored,  though  his  ideas  be  not  so  readily 
communicated  as  through  the  outlet  of  speech. 

A pho'ria.  (From  a,  neg.  and  epepw,  to 
bear.)  Barrenness.  Sterility  in  the  female. 

A  PH  RODFSI  A.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  Acf>po5tT?j,  i 
Venus.  1.  The  generative  act. 

2.  In  the  language  of  Paracelsus  and  his  | 
followers  it  means  the  age  of  puberty. 

APII  RODFSI  AC.  (Aphrodisiacus  ;  from  : 
atppoSLma,  venery.)  Applied  to  articles  of  food,  : 
medicines,  &c.  which  excite  the  venereal  appe-  ] 
tite. 

Aphrodisia'smus.  The  same  as  Aphrodisia.  i 

Aphrodisia'sticus.  The  same  as  Aphrodisiac.  | 

Aphrodi'sius  morbus.  (From  Afpooiri],  Ve-  i 
nus. )  The  venereal  disease. 

Apurodita'rium.  The  name  of  a  powder  ; 
described  by  Paul  of  iEgina,  consisting  of  equal  < 
parts  of  incense,  scales  of  copper,  lesser  pome-  , 
granate,  starch,  and  cerusse. 

Aphrooisia'sticon  cli'dion.  The  name  of  a 
troch  which  was  given  in  dysenteries. — Galen. 
Paulus. 

A'PIITIIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  Acpdai;  from  cltttw,  to 
inflame.)  The  thrush  ;  called  also  Aphtha  lac- 
tucimen,  Ulcera  serpenlia  oris,  Pustula  oris,  Al-  j 
cola,  Vesiculce  gingivarum.  Small  white  ulcers 
upon  the  tongue,  gums,  inside  of  the  lips  and  i 
palate,  resembling  particles  of  curdled  milk. 
This  disease  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Pyrexia;,  order  Exanthemata.  Ilis  definition  and  I 
description  apply  more  especially  to  the  aphthae 
of  infants,  or  milk  thrush,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  be  not  in  effect  the  only  idiopathic  | 
form  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  and  j 
other  modern  writers,  make  three  species  of  this 
affection.  1.  Aphtha  Infantum.  This  appears 
in  children  soon  after  birth.  When  it  is  mild 
it  is  confined  to  the  mouth,  or  extends  no  farther 
than  the  fauces;  but  when  violent  and  of  long 
standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth 
down  to  the  anus  ;  and  to  excite  severe  purging, 
with  great  constitutional  irritation.  The  disease, 
when  recent  and  confined  to  the  mouth,  may  in 
general  be  easily  removed ;  but  when  it  is  of  long 
standing,  and  has  extended  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  it  very  frequently  proves  fatal. 

2.  Aphtha  Maligna.  In  this  the  ulceration 
spreads  from  the  larynx  to  the  mouth,  the 
sloughs  are  black,  and  the  patient  is  affected 
with  typhoid  fever.  This  form  of  aphtha  has 
occasionally  been  observed  to  occur  in  persons 
debilitated  by  extreme  old  age ;  but  it  most 
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■frequently  presents  itself  as  an  accompaniment 
of  malignant  fever:  it  is  also  alleged  to  have 
■prevailed  epidemically  in  an  idiopathic  and  con¬ 
tagious  form  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
in  these  instances  the  aphtha;  were  any  thing 
more  than  a  prominent  symptom  of  a  contagious 
fever.  A  gangrenous  form  ot  thrush  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  very  fatal  among  children,  espe-  | 
ciully  in  foundling  hospitals. 

3.  Aphtha  Chronica.  The  thrush  sometimes 
occurs  as  a  chronic  disease,  both  in  warm  climates 
and  in  those  northern  countries  where  the  cold 
is  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture,  or  where  the  soil  is  very  marshy.  It  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  an  idiopathic 
affection ;  but  it  is  more  usually  symptomatic. 
It  comes  on  with  an  uneasy  sensation,  or  burning 
heat  in  the  stomach,  which  gradually  increases  in 
violence.  After  some  time  small  pimples,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  show  themselves  on  the 
tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue ;  and  these,  at 
length,  spread  over  the  whole  inside  of  the 
mouth,  and  occasion  such  a  tenderness  and  raw¬ 
ness  that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  solid  food, 
nor  receive  any  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor  into 
his  mouth,  without  great  pain  being  excited.  | 
Little  febrile  heat  attends;  but  there  is  a  dry 
.skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse,  and  cold 
extremities.  These  symptoms  will  probably  | 
continue  for  some  weeks,  the  general  health  } 
being  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  j 
and  then  the  patient  will  be  attacked  with  acid 
eructations,  or  severe  purgings,  which  greatly 
exhaust  his  strength,  and  produce  considerable 
emaciation.  After  a  little  time,  these  symptoms 
cease,  and  he  again  enjoys  better  health  ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  disease  shows  itself  once 
more  in  the  mouth,  with  greater  virulence  than  j 
before,  and  undergoes  frequent  translations  to  J 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so  from  these  to  | 
the  mouth  again,  until,  at  last,  the  patient  is  j 
reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Elderly  persons,  j 
and  those  of  a  shattered  constitution,  are  most 
liable  to  its  attacks.  The  treatment  of  the 
thrush  in  children  is  generally  to  be  begun 
by  clearing  out  the  bow'els  with  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  other  mild  aperients. 
In  general,  the  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  prims 
via  appears  to  accompany  this  complaint ; 
whence  antacid  remedies  prove  beneficial  in  its 
progress:  when  the  patient  is  costive,  the  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  magnesia ;  when  re¬ 
laxed,  to  chalk,  which  may  be  sometimes  joined  j 
with  aromatics,  the  mild  vegetable  astringents,  ! 
or  even  a  little  opium,  if  the  diarrhoea  be  urgent. 
Where  the  child  is  very  weak,  and  the  aphtha;  ' 
of  a  dark  colour,  bark  and  other  tonics  must  be 
had  recourse  to.  The  separation  of  the  sloughs 
and  healing  of  the  ulcers  may  be  promoted  by 
washing  the  mouth  occasionally  with  the  honey 
of  borax,  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  rose  J 
water,  or  by  applying  the  honey  of  borax  to  the  J 
ulcers  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil:  where  they 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  the  decoction  of  bark,  j 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  used  as 
a  wash.  I  he  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious. 
As  the  complaint  is  subsiding,  particular  at¬ 
tention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
which  arc  to  be  kept  freely  open.  In  the  ma-  1 


lignant  variety  of  thrush  the  treatment  must,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  circumstances;  and 
when,  as  most  generally  happens,  it  is  symptom¬ 
atic,  its  treatment  becomes  involved  in  that  of 
the  disease  which  it  accompanies.  In  the  chronic 
aphtha;  of  adults,  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  applicable  to  the  in¬ 
fantile  disease;  in  addition  to  this,  the  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  other  diapho¬ 
retics,  assisted  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  appear 
to  be  beneficial,  especially  where  the  climate  is 
cold  and  damp. 

Aphthous.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  aphtha. 
Applied  to  any  disease  complicated  with  aphtha. 

APFIY'LLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  >pvWov, 
a  leaf.)  Aphyllous;  leafless.  Applied  to  parts 
of  plants;  thus  astern  is  said  to  be  aphyllous 
when  it  is  altogether  void  of  leaves,  as  in  Cus- 
cuta  europcea,  dodder ;  Asphodelus Jistulosus,  &c. 

Aphyli.»,e  plant.®.  Aphyllous  plants,  or 
plants  without  leaves.  Some  plants  being  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  leaves,  are  naturally  arranged 
under  one  head,  to  which  this  name  is  given. 

Apia'stkuji.  (From  apis,  a  bee,  because  bees 
are  fond  of  it.)  The  mountain  balm.  See  Me- 
lillis  melissophyllum. 

Am'nthion.  See  Absinthium. 

A’pios.  This  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  species  of  spurge.  See  Euphorbia  apios. 
The  name  has  been  applied  by  the  moderns  to 
three  other  plants,  the  JBunium  bulbocastanum, 
Lathyrus  tuberosus,  and  Glycine  apios. 

A'PIS.  (is,  is.  f. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Hymenopterous  insects.  The  bee. 

Apis  mellifica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  honey-bee.  It  was  formerly  dried  and 
powdered,  and  given  internally  as  a  diuretic. 
It  is  to  the  industry  of  this  little  animal  that  we 
are  indebted  for  honey  and  wax.  See  Mel,  and 
Cera.  Tile  venom  of  the  bee,  according  to 
Fontana,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  viper.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle, 
and  has  a  hot  acrid  taste  like  that  of  the  scorpion. 
The  immediate  ill  effects  of  the  sting  of  this 
and  other  insects  of  the  same  kind,  are  best  re¬ 
moved  by  dilute  compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
or  eau-de-luce  well  diluted. 

“  The  domesticated  or  hive  bee  is  the  same, 
according  to  Latreille,  in  every  part  of  Europe 
except  in  some  districts  of  Italy,  and  probably 
also  in  the  Morea  and  the  isles  of  the  Archepe- 
lago,  where  a  different  species  (Apis  ligustica 
of  Spinola)  is  commonly  cultivated.  Honey  is 
obtained  however  in  Asia  and  America  from 
many  other  species,  both  wild  and  domestic. 
In  South  America  quantities  are  collected  from 
the  nests  built  in  trees  by  Trigona  Amalthea 
and  other  species  of  this  genus,  recently  separa¬ 
ted  from  Apis.  The  Apis fasciata  of  Latreille, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  attended  to  for  ages  be¬ 
fore  ourhive  bee.  In  Madagascar  the  inhabitants 
have  domesticated  Apis  unicolor.  Apis  indica 
is  cultivated  in  India,  at  Pondicherry,  and  in 
Bengal ;  A.  Adansonii  at  Senegal ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fabricius  the  A.  acraensis,  laboriosa, 
and  others  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  might 
be  domesticated  with  greater  advantage  than 
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even  the  Apis  mellijica."  —  Stevenson's  Medical 
Zoology. 

A'PIUM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  apex,  because  the  heads  of  the  victors 
in  athletic  contests,  &c.  were  crowned  with  it ; 
and,  according  to  others,  from  apis,  a  bee,  be¬ 
cause  bees  are  fond  of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnccan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  herb 
smalloge.  See  Apium  graveolens. 

Apium  giiave'olens.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Smallage. 
Apium — foliolis  caulinis  cuneiformibus,  umbellis 
sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root,  seeds,  and 
fresh  plant  are  said  to  be  aperient  and  car¬ 
minative,  but  the  whole  plant  is  acrid  and  poison¬ 
ous.  When  cultivated  it  loses  its  poisonous 
properties,  and  is  well  known  as  the  common 
celery  of  our  gardens. 

Apium  hortense.  See  Apium  petroselinum. 

Apium  petroseli'num.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  petroselinum  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  or 
common  parsley  ;  called  also  Petroselinum  vul- 
gare,  and  Apium  hortense.  Apium — ■ folds  cau¬ 
linis  linearibus,  involucellis  minutis,  of  Linnaeus. 
Both  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  directed  by  the  London  College  for 
medicinal  use,  but  they  are  now  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeia :  the  former  have  a  sweetish 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  warmth  of 
flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  carrot ; 
the  latter  are  of  a  warmer  and  more  aromatic 
taste  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and  have 
a  degree  of  bitterness.  The  roots  are  said  to  be 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  been  employed 
in  nephritic  pains  and  obstructions  of  urine. 
The  seeds  possess  aromatic  and  carminative 
powers,  but  are  seldom  prescribed. 

Afleu'ros.  (From  a,  priv.  and  irAcvpa,  or 
irAcvpov,  a  rib.)  Applied  to  a  person  who  has 
no  ribs  ! —  Galen. 

Apnce'a.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  and  irveco,  to 
breathe.)  An  extreme  feebleness  of  respiration, 
in  which  the  patient  seems  scarcely  to  breathe  at 
all,  as  in  syncope  and  some  cases  of  hysteria. 

ApocArNi'sMUS.  (From  airo,  and  icanuos, 
smoke.)  A  fumigation. 

Afoca'rfason.  Apocarpathon.  Apocalpason. 
See  Carpasus. 

APOC ATII A'RSIS.  (From  airo,  and 
Kadaipio,  to  purge.)  A  purgation,  whether  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards. 

Apocatha'rtic.  The  same  as  cathartic. 

APOCENO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  airo,  and 
kcvooi,  to  evacuate.)  1 .  A  flow  or  evacuation  of 
any  humour. 

2.  An  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen  is 
called  Apocenoses,  which  embraces  diseases  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  flux  of  blood,  or  other  fluid, 
without  pyrexia. 

Apochyli'ssia.  (Airoxyh-iapa  •,  from  airo- 
XeAiftv,  to  extract  the  juice  bom  any  thing.) 
The  inspissated  juice  of  any  vegetable,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sugar,  honey,  &c.  An 
extract  or  rob. 

Apochy'ma.  AiroxvlJLa •  Pitch  impregnated 
with  sea  salt,  which  was  procured  from  the  hulks 
of  Ships  and  nttjd  fn  medicine  by  the  Greeks. 
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Apocla'sma.  ( From  airouAaoi,  to  break  off.) 
Synonymous  with  Apagma. 

A po'cope.  (From  airoicoirTw,  to  cut  off.) 
Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a  part  by  cutting 
it  off. 

Apo'crisis.  (From  airouptuoi,  to  secrete 
from.)  An  excretion  of  superabundant  hu¬ 
mours. 

Apocru’sticus.  (From  airoKpovw,  to  repel.) 
Repellant. 

Afocye'sis.  (From  airo,  and  kvw,  to  bring 
forth.)  Parturition,  or  the  bringing  forth  of  a 
child. 

Apocy'nete.  A  family  of  plants,  of  which  the 
genus  Apocinum  is  the  type. 

APCFCYNUM.  (From  airo,  and  kvcov,  a 
dog,  because  it  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  poisonous  to  dogs. )  Dog’s-bane.  A  genus 
of  plants :  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono-  i 
gynia. 

Apocynum  Anjiros.emifo'lium.  A  plant  | 
common  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
powder  of  the  root  is  given  as  an  emetic,  thirty  i 
grains  producing  about  the  same  effect  as  a 
scruple  of  ipecacuan. 

Apocynum  mari'timum,  or  Venetian.  This 
grows  near  Venice,  and  contains  a  milky  poison¬ 
ous  juice. 

Apocynum  Juve'ntas.  This  plant  is  given  1 
by  the  natives  of  India  to  old  persons  as  a  i 
cordial. 

Apodacry'ticus.  ( From  airoSaupva.’,  to  weep. ) 

A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  substances  j 
which  first  excite  a  flow  of  tears  and  then  re¬ 
press  them. 

Apodyte'iiium.  (AiroSurypiov;  from  airobvogat,  i 
to  put  off  one’s  clothes.)  The  ante-room  where  I 
the  bathers  stripped  themselves  in  the  ancient 
baths. 

Apogalacti'smus.  (From  airo,  and  yaAa, 
milk.)  The  same  ns  Ablaclalio. 

APOGEU'SIS.  (  From  airo,  and  yevogat,  to 
taste.)  A  generic  term  used  by  Vogel,  in-  t 
eluding  the  various  disorders  of  the  sense  of 
taste. 

Apoglauco'sis.  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides  i 
synonymously  with  Glaucoma.  See  Glau¬ 
coma. 

Apo'gonum.  (From  ouro,  and  yivogai,  to 
|  beget.)  A  living  feetus  in  the  womb.  —  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

APOLE'l’SIS.  (AiroAyipis ;  from  airoAag- 
Savu,  to  intercept.)  This  term  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  re- 
tention  or  suppression  of  any  natural  evaeua- 
|  tion,  as  that  from  the  bladder,  bowels,  &c.  ; 

and  also  to  a  suppressed  flow  of  the  animal 
*  spirits,  to  which  apoplectic  and  cataleptic  affec- 
|  tions  were  ascribed. 

Apole'xis.  AiroAp^is.  Declining  age _ 

Hippocrates. 

Apoi.ino'sis.  (AiroAivuffis ;  from  airo,  and 
Aivov,  flax.)  A  method  of  curing  fistula  in  ano, 
practised  by  the  Greeks.  It  consisted  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature  made  of  raw  flax. 

Apo'i.ysis.  (From  airoAvu,  to  release.)  Re¬ 
laxation.  Debility  of  the  limbs  or  looseness  of 
I  bandages.  —  Erotian.  Expulsion  of  the  foetus 
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•  secundines.  Resolution  or  termination  of  a 
isease.  —  Hippocrates.  Galen. 

Apo'jiew.  (prom  euro,  from,  and 
oney.)  A  diluted  hydromel :  also  an  oxymel. 

APONEURO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  otto, 
nd  vevpov,  a  nerve,  or  a  tendon,  which  the  an- 
ients  confounded  together.  A  tendinous  ex- 
ansion.  See  Muscle. 

A'fonos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  irovos,  pain.) 
Synonymous  with  Anodyne. 

Apopalle'sis.  (From  atrotraWw,  to  shake 
flf. )  Apopalsis.  Expulsion.  Protrusion.  • 
Hippocrates. 

Apopalsis.  See  Apopallesis. 

Apophlegma'tic.  ( Apophlegmat icus ;  from 
’.iro,  and  (p\eypa,  phlegm.)  A  term  applied 
iy  the  ancients  to  a  medicine  which  excites 
.  discharge  of  mucus  from  any  of  the  cavi- 
ies  of  the  head,  as  the  mouth,  nose,  frontal 
nd  maxillary  sinuses,  pharynx  or  larynx.  The 
erm,  therefore,  includes  errhines,  masticatories, 
letergent  gargles,  &c. 

Apophlegmati'smus.  An  apophlegmatic  me- 
licine. 

ApoThrades.  (From  airce,  and  tppa^ui,  to 
peak.)  Unlucky  days,  dies nefandi,  w'ere  called 
>y  the  Greeks  airotppaSes,  rjpepai ;  and  the  term 
las  been  applied  by  some  medical  writers  to 
lays  which  are  not  critical,  or  those  on  which 
to  favourable  change  in  a  disease  is  expected  to 
ake  place  —  Hies  apophrades. 

Apophtha'rma.  The  same  as  Apophthora. 

Apo'fhthora.  (From  airotpBeipin,  to  cor¬ 
rupt.)  Abortion.  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
at  an  early  period  of  gestation. 

Apo'phyas.  (From  anucpucc,  to  send  forth 
shoots.)  An  appendix  or  continuation  of  any 
part.  Hippocrates  calls  the  ramifications  of 
veins  avoipvalies. 

APO'PIIYSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  o.iroipuw, 
:o  produce  or  send  forth.)  A  process. 

1.  In  Anatomy,  it  is  also  called  Appendix, 
Probole,  Ecphysis,  Processus,  Productio,  Pro- 
'cctura,  and  Protuberantia,  and  means  a  process, 
projection,  or  protuberance  of  a  bone  or  other 
part. 


2.  In  Botany,  it  is  applied  to  a  fleshy  tuber¬ 
cle  under  the  basis  of  the  pericarp  of  sorni 
.mosses. 

Apopie'sma.  (From  aironiefa,  to  press  out. 
Hippocrates  uses  this  term  to  signify  the  press 
ing  out  of  humours  by  means  of  bandages  ii 
icases  of  wounds  and  fractures. 


Apople'cta  ve'na. 


The  internal  jugul 


ar  ven 


has  been  so  called. 

APOPLECTIC.  Apoplecticus ;  fron 
ano-irX-q^ia,  an  apoplexy.)  Appertaining  ti 
apoplexy. 

Apople'xia.  See  Apoplexy. 

Apople'xia  Hydrocepha'lica.  The  nam 
.given  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  the 
!  called  acute  hydrocephalus. 

Apoplexia  Catale,ptica. 
named  by  Dr.  Cullen. 

Apoplexia  infa'ntum.  A  form  of  apr 
p  exy  Which  lias  been  observed  to  occur  i 
children  from  the  efTect  of  teething,  worms,  c 
intestinal  irritation. 

AporLE/cnc.®  vf.'na:.  The  jugular  veins. 


disease  commonl 
Catalepsy  is  thu 


A'POPLEXY.  (Apoplexia,  <v.  f.  ;  coro- 
7tAt )|ia;  from  a-noitXpcrau,  to  strike  or  astound  ; 
so  called  from  the  sudden  and  violent  invasion 
of  the  disease.)  A  sudden  abolition,  or  great 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary 
motion,  the  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like  state  ; 
the  action  of  the  heart  continuing,  as  well  as 
the  respiration,  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
a  stertorous  sound.  The  lit  of  apoplexy  is 
frequently  attended  with  convulsions  of  one  side 
of  the  body  and  paralysis  of  the  other.  The 
disease  has  also  been  called  Morbus  atlonitus  ; 
Attonitus  stupor ;  Sideralio. 

The  more  prominent  symptoms  of  apoplexy 
being  analogous  to  those  which  indicate  com¬ 
pression  of  the  brain,  the  disease  was,  till  lately, 
naturally  enough  referred  by  pathologists  to 
effusion  of  blood  or  serum  within  the  cranium. 
Thence  the  distinction  of  apoplexy  into  san¬ 
guineous  and  serous  :  the  former  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  an  overflow  of  blood  propelled 
with  impetuosity  by  the  arteries  of  a  robust  and 
plethoric  system  ;  and  the  latter  from  a  thin  and 
dilute  state  of  the  blood,  with  relaxation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  causing  serous  effusion. 
This  distinction  has  pervaded  the  writings  of 
modern  pathologists  from  the  time  of  Morgagni 
downwards.  It  is  true,  that  apoplexy  occurs 
under  two  forms  corresponding  with  those  called 
sanguineous  and  serous  ;  the  first  being  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  hard  full  pulse,  flushed  countenance, 
and  stertorous  breathing  ;  the  second  by  a  feeble 
pulse  and  pale  countenance  :  but  the  notion  that 
one  of  these  forms  is  essentially  connected  with 
sanguineous  effusion,  and  the  other  with  serous, 
must  be  entirely  relinquished,  for  it  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  either  variety  of  the  disease  may¬ 
be  accompanied  with  effusion  of  blood  or  of 
serum,  and  that  either  variety  may  occur  without 
any  effusion  at  all.  This  being  perfectly  un¬ 
derstood,  we  may  nevertheless  admit  the  validity 
of  the  old  distinction,  as  far  as  the  nosography 
of  the  disease  is  concerned,  and  consider  the 
majority  of  apoplectic  cases  as  referrible  to  one 
of  two  classes,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  hypo¬ 
thesis,  we  may  call  sthenic  and  asthenic,  instead 
of  sanguineous  and  serous ;  the  real  difference 
between  them  residing  not  in  the  pathological 
cause,  but  in  the  state  of  the  system  on  which  it 
operates. 

1.  In  the  sthenic  form,  the  fit  is  generally 
sudden  and  without  warning;  though  it  is 
occasionally  preceded  by  a  dull  pain  in  the 
head,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  weight, 

!  somnolency,  and  vertigo.  The  inspirations  are 
deeper  than  natural  ;  the  face  is  red  and  the 
eyes  bloodshot;  and  there  is  not  unfrequently 
hasmorrhage  from  the  nose.  On  the  accession 
of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  lies  as  in  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he 
cannot  be  roused.  The  breathing  is  remark¬ 
ably  oppressed  :  though  at  first  slow  and  regu¬ 
lar,  it  becomes  more  frequent,  feeble,  and 
irregular,  with  the  progress  of  the  fit,  till  at 
length,  in  many  cases,  it  is  intermitting  and 
spasmodic. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease,  stertorous  breath¬ 
ing  almost  invariably  occurs,  arising  from  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  trachea  and 
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larynx,  which  impedes  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
respiration. 

There  is  often,  also,  an  accumulation  of 
frothy  saliva,  which,  as  it  becomes  troublesome 
by  its  increase,  is  occasionally  blown  away  from 
the  lips  with  considerable  force. 

The  skin  is  nearly  at  its  ordinary  temperature, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  perspiration ;  the 
pulse  is  full  and  hard  ;  the  face  flushed  ;  the  eyes 
bloodshot  and  prominent,  and  generally  closed. 
The  cornea  is  dull  and  glassy,  and  the  pupil  for 
the  most  part  dilated.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  spastic  action,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  limbs,  but  more  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  so  that 
the  teeth  are  firmly  clenched,  and  deglutition  is 
impeded  ;  and  where  this  state  exists,  the  pupil, 
instead  of  being  dilated,  is  strongly  contracted. 
This  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  symptom 
indicative  of  extreme  danger.  Dr.  Cooke 
remarks,  that  although  all  writers  on  apoplexy 
mention  the  dilated  pupil,  the  contracted  pupil 
has  been  noticed  only  by  Aret&’us  among  the 
ancients,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  among  the  moderns. 
Dr.  Cooke  states,  that  he  never  knew  a  person 
recover  from  apoplexy,  who  had  the  pupil 
greatly  contracted,  and  that  the  experience  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Blanc  and  Dr.  Temple  agrees  in 
this  particular  with  his  own.  The  remark  has 
been  fully  justified  by  subsequent  observation. 
The  paroxysm  of  apoplexy  varies  in  duration 
from  eight  to  eight  and  forty  hours,  or  longer. 
Forestus  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  lay 
in  a  fit  of  strong  apoplexy  for  three  days,  and 
yet  recovered. 

The  asthenic  form  of  apoplexy  rarely  makes 
its  attack  so  unexpectedly  as  the  other;  and  is 
usually  preceded  by  some  precursory  symptoms, 
as  headach,  vertigo,  imaginary  sounds,  faltering 
speech,  failure  of  the  memory,  or  some  other 
mental  faculty,  and  at  length  a  sense  of  drow¬ 
siness,  and  a  tendency  to  clonic  spasms.  On 
the  attack  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  is  as 
completely  prostrated  as  in  the  sthenic  variety. 
The  countenance,  instead  of  being  flushed,  is 
here  pale  or  sallow,  but  at  the  same  time  full 
and  bloated  ;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  compressible, 
and  the  breathing,  though  always  heavy  and 
laborious,  is  not  always  stertorous.  If  spasms 
occur,  they  are  generally  of  the  clonic  kind. 
The  duration  of  the  fit  varies  as  in  the  preceding 
variety  ;  and  if  the  patient  recover,  he  is  more 
liable  to  a  relapse,  and  more  in  danger  of  hemi¬ 
plegia,  or  some  other  form  of  paralysis,  than  in 
the  stronger  modification  of  the  disease.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  reason  to 
believe  that  this  variety  of  apoplexy  is  more 
frequently  connected  with  effusion  of  serum 
than  the  former.  The  difference  between 
the  two  seems  to  reside  principally  in  the 
"renter  vigour  of  the  system  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance  than  in  the  other,  and  where  effusion  of 
blood  is  found,  as  it  generally  is,  in  the  asthenic 
form,  the  vessels  seem  to  have  been  ruptured, 
not  from  habitual  distension,  but  from  accidental, 
and  often  slight  causes,  that  have  produced  a 
sudden  excitement  and  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  which  the  parietes  of  the  vessels 
were  unable  to  sustain :  hence,  a  violent  fit  of 
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coughing  or  vomiting,  a  sudden  fright  or  fit  of 
joy,  immoderate  laughter,  the  jar  occasioned  by 
a  stumble  in  walking,  or  a  jolt  in  riding,  have  i 
been  known  to  induce  this  form  of  apoplexy.  |j 

The  foregoing  distribution  of  apoplectic  cases 
under  two  varieties,  must  be  adopted  only  in  a  j 
very  general  way,  for  there  are  many  cases  of  | 
an  intermediate  character,  to  which  neither  of 
the  descriptions  just  given  would  accurately 
apply.  A  patient  who  has  once  suffered  from  i 
apoplexy  is  extremely  liable  to  a  return  of  the  | 
disease.  When  the  fit  of  apoplexy  is  not  fatal,  ! 
the  patient  sometimes  recovers  entirely  and  j 
speedily,  and  a  few  days  after  is  as  well  as  if; 
nothing  had  happened  :  at  other  times,  some 
paralytic  affection  remains,  most  frequently  I 
hemiplegia,  which  is  permanent  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  degree  of  injury  sustained  by 
the  brain,  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances.  Apoplexy  is  j 
a  disease  of  advanced  rather  than  of  early  life,  j 
although  it  may  occur  at  any  age,  even  in 
infancy. 

Morgagni  states,  that  of  thirty  apoplectic  i  1 
patients  who  came  under  his  observation,  seven- ! 
teen  were  above  the  age  of  sixty,  and  only  fivei 
below  that  of  forty. 

Apoplexy,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  seems ; 
to  be  at  least  as  common  among  the  poor  as  the 
rich.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  indeed,  has  observed,) 
from  tables  derived  from  ten  years’  practice  ini 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  his  private  con¬ 
sultations,  that  apoplexies  and  palsies  bear  ai  i 
larger  proportion  to  other  diseases  among  the  i 
lower  than  the  higher  classes. 

It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained  how  far  a;  i 
tendency  to  apoplexy  may  be  hereditary.  Forest)  | 
relates  the  history  of  a  father  and  his  three  sons,i  i 
all  of  whom  died  in  succession  of  this  disease;) 
and  Portal,  Wepffer,  and  other  writers  have;  i 
adduced  instances  favourable  to  the  opinion 
that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  apoplexy  is)  i 
occasionally  manifested.  It  is  probable  that 
the  frequency  of  apoplexy,  as  of  other  diseases,! 
is  sometimes  determined  by  those  causes  con-  I 
nected  with  the  constitution  of  external  nature.)  i 
which  are  usually  called  atmospheric  causes.)  i 
We  learn  from  Baglivi  that  apoplexy  was  sc; 
general  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  in  1(194,  as  to 
be  considered  epidemic,  and  Lancisi  records  ;i 
similar  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  1705:  ai 
the  former  period  the  course  of  the  seasons  hac 
been  unusual,  a  very  hot  summer  had  beet 
succeeded  by  an  exceedingly  cold  winter  ;  thi: 
was  followed  by  a  summer  still  hotter  than  the 
former,  with  an  cntiic  absence  of  rain  for  tin) 
space  of  five  months,  and  the  winter  after  thi  ' 
again  was  remarkable  for  incessant  rains. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy  are  it 
general  such  as  impair  the  energy  of  the  brain 
or  occasion  too  great  a  determination  of  bloot 
to  the  head,  or  impede  the  return  of  blood  fron 
the  head.  Plethoric,  corpulent  persons,  with  : 
short  thick  neck,  are  very  liable  to  apoplexy 
Excess  in  drinking  is  one  of  the  most  frequen 
predisposing  causes  :  Dr.  Cheyne,  indeed,  be 
lieves  that  the  habitual  use  of  alkoholic  liquor 
will  in  some  cases  induce  apoplexy,  even  whet 
not  carried  to  any  excess.  “  The  daily  use  o 
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vine  or  spirits,”  says  tliis  author,  “  vvill  lead  a 
nan  of  a  certain  age  and  constitution  to 
apoplexy,  as  certainly  as  habitual  intoxication. 

Intense  heat,  on  account  of  its  stimulating 
b fleets  on  the  vascular  system,  may  be  considered 
imong  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy. 
Cold  Ts  also  enumerated  among  the  predisposing 
causes,  and  was  regarded  by  Galen  and  the 
Greek  physicians  as  a  very  frequent  one  :  severe 
cold,  by  its  depressing  influence  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  congestion  occasioned  by  the 
constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  may  easily 
be  conceived  as  predisposing  to  apoplexy  ;  but  it 
die  cold  be  extremely  intense,  asphyxia  is  more 
ikely  to  be  the  result  than  apoplexy;  for  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the  same  cause 
which,  operating  vehemently,  excites  the  former, 
operating  less  powerfully,  may  excite  the 
latter. 

Apoplexy  sometimes  arises  from  the  metastasis 
of  gout  or  rheumatism.  Some  authors  have 
doubted  whether  the  cerebral  disease  thus  pro- 
duced  he  the  same  with  genuine  apoplexy  ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  differs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  simple  apoplexy  or  that  unat¬ 
tended  with  effusion  —  a  form  of  disease  which 
will  presently  he  described.  Among  the  most  Ire- 
quent  predisposing  and  accessory  causes  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  are  those  which  occasion  an  irregular  dis¬ 
tribution  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  habitually 
impede  its  return  ;  as  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
or  their  large  vessels,  and  tumours  in  the  neck  or 
chest,  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  great  veins. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  predispose  very  strongly  to 
apoplexy,  and  are  actually  found  to  exist  in  a 
great  number  of  apoplectic  cases :  the  influence 
of  such  diseases  on  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  patient 
to  refer  all  his  unpleasant  sensations  to  the  head, 
while  the  practitioner,  who  investigates  his  case, 
immediately  detects  a  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  connexion  between  disease  of  the  heart  and 
apoplexy,  though  remarked  by  Valsalva  and 
•Morgagni,  and  by  several  eminent  pathologists 
since  their  time,  lias  not  generally  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  attended  to  by  practical  writers.  The 
morbid  condition  of  the  heart  most  obviously 
conducive  to  apoplexy,  is  hypertrophy.  Dr. 
Hope,  in  his  excellent  work  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  has  strongly  insisted  on  this  fact  in  the 
following  passage:  — 

“  Eight  or  nine  cases  of  suddenly  fatal 
apoplexy,  and  numerous  cases  of  palsy  from 
hypertrophy,  have  within  a  few  years  fallen 
under  my  own  observation.  In  the  majority  of 
them,  the  patient  exhibited  what  is  commonly 
called  the  ‘  apoplectic  constitution  that  is,  a 
robust  conformation,  a  plethoric  habit,  and  a 
florid  complexion  ;  in  others  these  characteristics 
were  absent ;  hut  the  total  number  of  the  cases 
ot  apoplexy  from  hypertrophy  is  much  greater 
than  I  have  witnessed,  during  the  same  period, 
ot  apoplexy  from  causes  independent  of  hyper¬ 
trophy.  .  Whence  I  am  led  to  believe,  with 
MM.  Richerand  and  llertin,  that  hyp  ertrophy 
forms  a  stronger  predisposition  to  apoplexy  than 
the  apoplectic  constitution  itself;  and  that  in 
most  instances,  those  persons  who  present  the 
apoplectic  constitution  in  conjunction  with 
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symptoms  of  increased  determination  to  the  head? 
are  at  the  same  time  affected  with  hypertrophy.” 

Various  diseased  conditions  of  the  parts 
within  the  cranium  have  been  enumerated 
among  the  causes  of  apoplexy:  hydatids,  tumours 
of  different  kinds,  polypous  caruncles,  abscesses, 
indurations  of  the  membranes,  &c.,  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  discovered  on  dissection,  and 
have  been  supposed  to  operate  by  compression, 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  accumulation  of  blood 
or  serum.  But  these  affections  seem  often 
to  have  been  too  inconsiderable  to  produce 
any  such  effect;  and  in  most  instances  can 
hardly  be  deemed  influential  otherwise  than  as 
local  irritants,  exhausting  the  sensorium,  and 
predisposing  to  the  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  is 
at  length  brought  on  by  some  of  its  ordinary 
exciting  causes. 

Most  of  the  morbid  appearances  referred  to 
are,  indeed,  as  common  to  various  other  cerebral 
affections,  as  to  apoplexy.  They  have  been 
frequently  observed  in  lethargy,  epilepsy,  and 
other  convulsive  affections,  various  species  of 
cephalrea,  and  some  forms  of  insanity ;  and 
hence,  wherever  they  operate  as  morbid  causes 
of  any  importance,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
disease  they  immediately  produce  is  determined 
by  the  predisposition  of  the  individual  to  one 
form  of  sensorial  affection  rather  than  another, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  same  exciting  cause 
which,  in  one  person,  would  produce  apoplexy, 
in  a  second  would  excite  epilepsy,  in  a  third 
convulsion,  and  in  a  fourth  madness.  What  the 
precise  state  of  the  brain  may  be,  which 
especially  piedisposes  to  apoplexy,  we  are  at 
present  entirely  ignorant ;  but  that  there  is  such 
a  state,  giving  efficiency  to  causes  which  would 
otherwise  be  innocuous,  and  determining  the 
accession  of  this  rather  than  of  any  other  cere¬ 
bral  disease,  is  a  position  which  can  hardly  be 
called  in  question. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquire  into  the  proximate 
cause  of  apoplexy,  and  to  investigate  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain  which  are  most  frequently 
found  to  accompany  it.  We  have  stated  that 
apoplexy  was,  till  lately,  generally  referred  by 
pathologists  to  compression  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Some  ascribed  it  exclusively  to  effusion  of  blood. 

John  Hunter  was  so  convinced  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  this  cause,  that  he  would  admit  of  no 
other.  lie  regarded  apoplexy  and  palsy  as  one 
and  the  same  disease,  merely  differing  in  degree. 
“  For  many  years,”  says  he,  “  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  those  who  have  been 
attacked  with  a  paralytic  stroke  forming  a  hemi¬ 
plegia.  I  have  watched  them  while  alive,  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  open  them  when 
dead;  and  in  all  I  found  an  injury  done  to  the 
brain  in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood. 
I  must  own  I  never  saw  one  of  them  which  had 
not  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
except  in  one  who  died  of  a  gouty  affection  in 
the  brain  with  symptoms  similar  to  apoplexy.” 
In  our  own  day,  M.  llostan  is  equally  confident 
that  apoplexy  always  arises  from  effusion  of 
blood  ;  he  excludes  all  other  causes,  and  calls 
the  disease  cerebral  haimorrhage.  M.  Cruveilhier 
is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Numerous  cases,  however,  are  now  on  record, 
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in  which  patients  have  died  with  all  the  essential 
symptoms  of  apoplexy,  and  yet  no  morbid 
appearances  of  any  sort  have  been  discovered 
on  dissection.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  have  sronc  far  to 
establish  a  view  of  the  subject  very  different 
from  that  taken  by  Mr.  Hunter.  From  numer¬ 
ous  cases  observed  and  commented  upon  with 
great  accuracy  and  judgment,  this  distinguished 
physician  has  been  led  to  conclusions  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary  :  — 

1.  In  many  cases  the  patient  speedily  and 
perfectly  recovers. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  speedily  fatal, 
and  we  find  on  inspection  extensive  extrava¬ 
sation  of  blood.  Extravasation  of  blood,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  found  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
to  be  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  genuine 
apoplexy.  He  has  found  it  to  appertain  rather 
to  a  class  of  cases  not  primarily  apoplectic,  which 
generally  commence  with  a  sudden  attack  of 
violent  headach,  coma  supervening  at  intervals 
varying  in  different  cases  from  less  than  half  an 
hour  to  three  days  or  longer.  In  such  cases  there 
is  rupture  of  a  considerable  vessel,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  disease  of  its  coats  at  the  point  where 
it  gives  way,  and  independent  of  any  previous 
derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation  ;  the 
extravasation  is  large,  and  the  sy  m ptoms  through¬ 
out  their  course  are  strictly  analogous  to  those 
which  accompany  extravasation  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  from  external  injury. 

3.  In  other  cases  which  are  fatal,  generally 
after  a  longer  interval,  we  find  only'  serous 
effusion,  often  in  no  great  quantity'. 

4.  In  many  fatal  cases,  no  morbid  appearance 
whatever  can  be  detected,  after  the  most  careful 
examination.  It  is  probable  that  such  cases, 
as  well  as  those  in  which  the  recovery  is  im¬ 
mediate  and  perfect,  depend  upon  some  cause 
which  is  entirely  refcrrible  to  a  derangement  of 
the  cerebral  circulation  distinct  from  inflam¬ 
mation.  Such  cases  Dr.  Abercrombie  denomi¬ 
nates  simple  apoplexy. 

.5.  The  cases  accompanied  with  serous  effu¬ 
sion,  and  those  which  present  no  morbid  ap¬ 
pearances  of  any  kind,  are  not  distinguished 
from  each  other  by'  any  such  diversity  of 
symptoms  as  can  be  supposed  to  indicate  any 
essential  difference  in  their  nature;  it  is  hence 
probable  that  the  effusion,  where  it  occurs,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  apoplectic  symptoms.  This  in¬ 
ference  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that 
the  quantity  of  fluid  effused  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  the  apoplectic  symptoms,  being 
often  small  where  the  symptoms  have  been  well 
marked  and  long  continued,  and  large  where  the 
symptoms  have  been  slight ;  nay,  that  serous 
effusion  often  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  cases 
where  there  have  been  no  apoplectic  symptoms 
at  all,  than  in  cases  of  distinct  apoplexy  :  the 
inference  is  also  strengthened  by  the  consider¬ 
ation,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  body  serous 
effusion  is  very  seldom  a  primary  disease,  but 
is  the  result  either  of  inflammatory  action  or 
impeded  circulation,  and  takes  place  gradually, 
the  serum  not  accumulating  at  once  in  such 
quantity  as  to  produce  urgent  symptoms.  Ihe 
affection,  therefore,  which  has  been  called  serous 
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apoplexy ,  appears  to  be  merely  simple  apoplexy, 
terminating  in  effusion. 

According  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Abercrombie 
then,  genuine  apoplexy  is  not  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  effusion  of  any  kind,  or  with  any 
inflammatory  state  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
but  is  supposed  to  depend  primarily  on  some 
change  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  understood.  This  able  patho-i 
logist  has  indeed  succeeded  in  establishing  hi<{ 
main  position  beyond  a  doubt,  arid  it  can  nci 
longer  lie  denied  that  well  marked  apoplexy 
may  occur  without  any  elfusion  ;  but  that  san¬ 
guineous  effusion  is  a  comparatively  rare  accom-i 
paniment  of  true  apoplexy,  is  a  tenet  opposed  to 
the  majority  of  observations  hitherto  recorded.! 
and  ought  not  to  lie  implicitly  received. 

M.  Serres,  who  was  occupied  for  many  yean 
in  a  careful  examination  of  the  bodies  of  person; 
who  died  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  both  at  the 
Hotel  Dicu  and  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  ha: 
arrived  at  some  very  singular  conclusions.  Hi 
instituted  a  long  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  brains  of  dogs,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  othe  : 
animals,  whose  crania  were  trepanned,  theij 
lateral  or  longitudinal  sinuses  laid  open,  ani 
their  brains  lacerated  and  excavated  in  variou1 
ways,  so  as  to  subject  every  part  of  the  brain  t<[ 
the  pressure  of  the  effused  blood  ;  yet  in  nonn 
of  them  did  somnolency  or  any  other  apoplectic 
symptom  take  place.  He  found  that  on  what* 
ever  animal  these  experiments  were  made  the 
result  was  the  same  ;  and  he  concludes,  tha 
apoplexy  in  man  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  ti 
elfusion  on  the  brain.  This,  however,  is  a  verj 
unphilosophical  conclusion,  for  it  is  drawn  fronl 
a  parallel  between  injury  and  disease  —  between 
the  human  brain  and  that  of  the  inferior  animal'; 
—  between  a  healthy  brain  and  one  predisposei\ 
to  a  morbid  state. 

M.  Serres’s  examinations  of  apoplectic  pa 
tients  after  death  do  not  seem  to  afford  mticlj 
countenance  to  his  opinion.  In  a  considerabli 
number  of  subjects  there  was  serous  or  sanj 
guineous  effusion,  or  both;  sometimes  in  th 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  sometimes  in  th 
ventricles,  sometimes  in  both.  These  effusion 
are  regarded  by  31.  Serres  as  the  effects,  not  th 
causes,  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases  the  vessel 
of  the  meninges  appeared  distended  with  blood 
and  the  membranes  themselves  thickened.  I 
others  again  he  found  considerable  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  but  without  elfu 
sion  ;  and  in  these  instances  the  patients  ha 
been  affected  with  palsy  rather  than  apoplexy 
The  general  conclusion  at  which  31.  Serri 
arrives  is,  that  apoplexy,  or  that  state  in  whic 
the  stupor  is  greater,  is  occasioned  by  irritatio 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  and  palsy,  o 
that  state  in  which  the  stupor  is  less,  by  a  inorbii 
change  in  its  substance;  in  consequence  of  whicl 
he  proposes  to  call  the  first  meningic,  and  th 
second  cerebral  apoplexy.  lint  this  coticlusio 
is  neither  fairly  dcducible  from  the  facts  brougl 
forward,  nor  consonant  with  the  doctrines  i 
general  pathology,  which  teach  us,  that  intlam 
mation  of  serous  membranes,  whether  in  the  crank 
or  any  other  cavity, are  usually  accompanied  wit 
acute  pain  and  strong  arterial  excitement. 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
roved  that  apoplexy  may  occur  independently  j 
f  etVusion  or  any  other  marked  lesion  of  the 
.,-ain  ;  at  the  same  time  the  great  frequency  ot 
anguineous  effusion  in  this  disease  leads  us  to 
refer  many  of  its  prominent  symptoms  to  com-  j 
iression  in  the  greater  number  of  cases;  espe-  j 
■iallv  as  such  symptoms  are  precisely  those  which 
ire  well  known  to  result  from  compression  ot 
he  brain  arising  from  injuries  of  the  head  or 
other  causes.  There  are  no  symptoms  uniform/!/ 
ndicative  of  compression  of  the  brain,  whether 
resulting  from  disease  or  injury,  and  there  are 
(probably  few  practitioners  who  could  not  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  position  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience;  nevertheless,  when  a  patient  dies  in  a 
state  of  profound  coma  with  immovable  pupils 
and  stertorous  respiration,  we  expect  to  find  on 
dissection  that  there  has  been  some  cause  of 
compression  ;  and  the  tact  that  these  symptoms 
are  occasionally  met  with  where  theie  is  no  com- 
-pression,  does  not  prevent  us  from  regarding 
them  as  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  that  mor¬ 
bid  state  of  the  brain. 

The  blood  effused  in  apoplexy  is  found  in 
some  instances  to  have  issued  from  a  number  ot 
small  arteries,  and  in  others  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  rupture  of  a  single  one  of  greater 
magnitude ;  the  haemorrhage  may  also  be  venous ; 
and  a  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  which 
the  left  lateral  sinus  was  ruptured.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  extravasated  blood  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  a  few  drops  to  five  or  six  ounces. 
Morgagni  states  that  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
the  sanguineous  effusion  is  the  corpus  striatum, 
and  the  statement  lias  been  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  M.  Rouchoux  and  other  mo¬ 
dern  pathologists.  Such  effusions  do  not  seem 
to  be  more  frequent  on  one  side  of  the  brain 
than  the  other,  though  Morgagni  thought  that 
they  were  most  common  on  the  right.  Of 
forty-one  cases  examined  by  M.  Rouchoux, 
eighteen  presented  extravasation  in  the  left 
hemisphere,  seventeen  in  the  right,  and  six  in 
both  —  a  striking  series  of  cases,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
usually  extravasation  somewhere. 

While  the  observations  of  Dr.  Abercrombie 
render  it  probable  that  effusion  of  serum  cannot 
often  be  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  it  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  deny  absolutely  that  it  is  ever  so  ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  justly  observed,  “  it  is 
possible  for  effused  serum  to  become  occasion¬ 
ally  a  cause  of  that  which  from  its  symptoms  is 
ordinarily  denominated  sanguineous  apoplexy  ; 
for  it  is  possible  for  the  exhalcnts  of  the  brain  to 
participate  so  largely  in  the  high  vascular  ex¬ 
citement  by  which  this  form  of  the  disease  is 
c  haracterised  as  to  secrete  an  undue  proportion  of 
fluid  into  any  of  its  cavities,  and  thus  become  as 
direct  a  cause  of  apoplexy  as  extravasated  blood.” 

In  the  prognosis  of  apoplexy  regard  must  be 
bad  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease. 
Generally  speaking,  the  asthenic  is  more  dan- 
■  gerous  than  the  sthenic  form  of  apoplexy,  for 
we  have  here  less  to  expect  from  the  remedial 
power  of  nature.  As  to  the  rest,  in  either  mo¬ 
dification  the  degree  of  danger  will  be  generally 
measured  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 
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When,  in  the  first  variety,  the  breathing  is  not 
much  disturbed,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  spastic  action  ;  where  the 
perspiration  is  easy,  the  skin  warm  rather  than 
hot,  the  bowels  are  readily  kept  in  a  due  state 
of  evacuation,  and  more  especially  where  there 
is  any  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  as  from  the 
nose  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  in  sufficient 
abundance,  we  may  entertain  reasonable  hopes 
of  recovery.  But  where  the  symptoms  are  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  these  ;  where  the  stertor  is 
very  loud,  and  accompanied  with  much  foaming 
at  the  mouth  ;  where  the  teeth  are  firmly 
clenched,  or  deglutition  impeded  by  rigid  spasm, 
and  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  dilated,  is  con¬ 
tracted  to  a  point,  we  have  little  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  favourable  event. 

Dr.  Cheyne  regards  convulsions  as  indicative 
of  great  danger  ;  Portal,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
they  sometimes  announce  a  diminution  of  the 
morbid  cause,  on  the  principle  that  slight  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  brain  of  a  living  animal  causes 
convulsions,  while  a  stronger  pressure  produces 
stupor  and  stertorous  breathing:  but  such 
analogies  are  altogether  inadmissible  in  patho¬ 
logical  reasoning.  On  the  whole,  convulsions 
are  generally  to  be  regarded  as  a  bad  symptom 
in  apoplexy. 

In  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  if  we  be  con¬ 
sulted  during  the  existence  of  the  precursory 
symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  as  frequently 
taking  place,  we  shall  often  be  able  to  ward  off 
a  paroxysm  bybleeding,  purgatives,  perfectquiet, 
and,  in  the  sthenic  variety,  a  reducing  regimen. 
Where,  however,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
other  symptoms,  give  proof  of  weak  vascular 
action  and  nervous  debility,  depletion  should  be 
practised  with  caution ;  and  purgatives  will 
often  be  found  preferable  to  blood-letting.  Yet, 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  general  debility',  if 
there  be  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  a  dull  pain  in 
the  head,  vve  must  have  recourse  to  bleeding, 
either  local  or  general,  for  such  symptoms  will 
assuredly  lead  to  a  fit  unless  timely  subdued. 

In  the  actual  paroxysm  of  apoplexy,  the 
patient  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a  cool 
and  airy  apartment,  and  in  a  posture  which  the 
least  favours  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head.  All  ligatures,  especially  those  about  the 
neck,  should  be  removed  ;  and  the  feet  and  legs 
put  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  stimulating 
applications.  These  means  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  both  forms  of  the  disease.  The  col¬ 
lateral  means  to  be  had  recourse  to  require 
discrimination,  and  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  actual  form 
under  which  the  apoplexy  presents  itself. 

When  the  pulse  is  strong  and  hard,  and  the 
countenance  flushed,  copious  and  repeated 
bleeding  is  the  remedy  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  the  most  effectual  ;  yet  the  opinions  of 
the  best  practitioners,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times,  have  been  strangely  at  variance 
upon  this  subject.  Hippocrates,  who  regarded 
apoplexy  as  chiefly  dependent  upon  a  weak  and 
pituitous  habit,  discountenanced  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  as  adding  to  the  general  debility  ;  and 
even  where  it  is  accompanied  with  symptoms 
of  strong  vascular  action,  lie  was  equally  op- 
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posed  to  it,  from  an  idea  that  the  ease  was 
utterly  hopeless  when  it  assumed  this  form,  and 
that  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding  would  only 
bring  a  reproach  upon  the  art  of  medicine. 
The  authority  of  Hippocrates  has,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  had  too  much  influence  even  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  led  several  distinguished 
authors  to  proscribe  every  thing  like  vigorous 
practice.  Thus  Forest  prohibited  bleeding 
altogether,  and  would  not  even  admit  the  use 
of  purgatives  ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Ileber- 
den  and  Fothergill,  regarding  apoplexy  chiefly 
as  a  disease  of  nervous  debility,  were  fearful  of 
adding  to  this  debility  by  abstracting  blood,  and 
thereby  inducing  hemiplegia  or  some  other  form 
of  paralysis.  Dr.  Heberden  speaks  witli  great 
hesitation  concerning  the  practice,  rather  than 
with  an  absolute  and  general  condemnation  of  it; 
and  only  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  bleed  either  in  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  or  palsy  if  there  would  have 
been  just  objections  to  taking  away  blood  before 
the  incursion  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Fothergill  expresses  himself  more  de¬ 
cidedly  against  bleeding  than  Dr.  Heberden. 
He  suspects  that  the  weakness  it  occasions 
checks  the  natural  effort  to  produce  absorption  ; 
and  that  even  the  hard,  full,  and  irregular 
pulse,  which  seems  imperatively  to  call  for  a 
very  free  use  of  the  lancet,  “is  often  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  guide  since  “  it  may  be  that  struggle 
which  arises  from  an  exertion  of  the  vires  vitee 
to  restore  health.”  And  hence,  he  adds  in 
another  place,  “  I  am  of  opinion  that  bleeding 
in  apoplexy  is,  for  the  most  part,  injurious,  and 
that  we  should  probably  render  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  aid  by  endeavouring,  in  all  cases,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  plentiful  discharge  from  the  bowels  ;  as, 
by  these  revulsions,  the  head  is,  perhaps,  much 
more  effectually  relieved  from  plenitude,  and 
that  without  weakening  or  interrupting  any 
other  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  herself,  than  by 
venesection.” 

It  is  singular,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  adverting  to  the  remedial  power 
of  nature,  these  distinguished  writers  were  not 
more  impressed  by  the  salutary  effects  of  spon¬ 
taneous  hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  the  lungs,  or 
hemorrhoidal  vessels,  a  copious  discharge  of 
blood  from  which  has  seldom  failed  to  remove 
the  apoplexy. 

Galen,  though  lie  always  hesitated  in  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  ventured 
to  deviate  from  him  in  recommending  bleeding 
in  apoplexy.  Aretams,  Paul  of  iEgina,  and 
Cadius  Aurelianus, carried  this  remedy  to  greater 
extent,  and  Celsus  regarded  it  as  the  only  means 
of  effecting  a  cure. 

The  Arabians  adopted  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  in  the  strong  apoplexy  ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  modern  practitioners  have 
followed  their  example. 

It  has  been  a  question  from  which  side  of  the 
body  it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  take  blood. 
Aretams  drew  it  from  the  sound  side,  wherever 
the  distinction  could  be  made.  Valsalva  and 
Morgagni  recommend  the  same  practice;  as 
does  also  Cullen,  observing  that  “dissections 
show  that  congestions  producing  apoplexy  are 
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always  on  the  side  not  affected.”  liaglivi  re¬ 
commends  bleeding  from  the  diseased  side,  ex-  i 
cept  where  blood  is  abstracted  locally.  The 
question  appears  to  be  of  no  importance :  the  i  j 
grand  object  in  general  bleeding  is  to  diminish  !  i 
the  quantity  and  momentum  of  the  circulating  i 
fluid,  to  enable  the  ruptured  vessels  to  contract!  i 
with  greater  facility,  and  to  afford  time  for  i 
the  absorption  of  whatever  may  have  been 
effused. 

In  sanguineous  or  strong  apoplexy,  general  i  > 
and  local  bleeding  may  both  be  employed  with'  ; 
advantage,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn |  ) 
should  in  every  instance  depend  upon  the  i 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Cheyne  advises  i 
us  to  begin  with  two  pounds,  and  tells  us  that  i 
six  or  eight  pounds  must  often  be  abstractedi  t 
before  the  disease  will  give  way. 

Morgagni,  Valsalva,  Cullen,  Portal,  and 
many  others,  have  recommended  that  the  v 
temporal  artery  or  the  jugular  vein  should  e 
be  opened;  but  any  advantage  that  may  be'  ; 
derived  from  the  greater  proximity  of  these  I  ! 
vessels  to  the  seat  of  disease,  is  much  more  than:  r 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  certainty  and  ' 
promptness  with  which  the  necessary  quantity  tt 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  ;  vene-i 
section  in  the  arm  should  therefore  always  be  : 
preferred.  Local  bloodletting  by  cupping]  > 
and  leeches  is  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
general,  by  many  excellent  writers:  there  is  no 
objection  to  it  as  an  auxiliary,  but  our  main 
dependence  must  be  on  the  lancet. 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Dejean,  of  Caen,  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  open  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  after  raising  the  t, 
bone  which  covers  it,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
employed  this  practice  with  great  success  on 
strangled  dogs  !  Portal  and  Tenon,  however, 
who  were  appointed  commissioners  to  report 
on  Dejean’s  memoir,  agreed  that  bleeding  from 
the  jugular  vein  is  preferable  to  that  from  the 
sinus,  as  producing  the  same  effect  more  speedily, 
and  with  more  facility  of  restraint  when  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  away.  |  i 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however,  rash  and 
indiscriminate  bleeding  has  often  merely  hast¬ 
ened  the  death  of  the  patient;  the  remedy  1 
should  be  persevered  in  only  as  long  as  some 
benefit  appears  to  be  derived,  or  as  long  as  the 
state  of  the  patient  fairly  indicates  that  blood¬ 
letting,  whether  effectual  or  otherwise,  will  not 
be  injurious. 

“  General  opinion,”  says  Dr.  Cooke,  “  as 
well  as  reasoning,  appears  to  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  free  and  repeated  evacuations  of 
blood,  both  general  and  topical,  in  the  strong 
apoplexy ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  greater 
advantage  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
this  than  from  any  other  practice;  yet  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be,  j 
and  actually  sometimes  has  been,  carried  too 
far.  I  have  seen  several  cases,  and  heard  of 
many  others,  in  which  very  large  quantities  of 
blood  have  been  drawn  without  the  smallest 
perceptible  advantage,  and  with  an  evident  and 
considerable  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the 
patient.” 

The  next  important  means  to  be  pursued  is  I 
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at  of  exciting  the  bowels  by  active  purgatives,  ] 
id  thus  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  pressure 
i  the  brain  by  revulsion.  A  full  dose  of  j 
domel  may  be  given  immediately,  and  its  ae¬ 
on  promoted  by  a  free  use  of  saline  purgatives 
id  stimulating  enemata.  Dolasus  employed 
domel  so  as  to  excite  salivation,  on  the  prin- 
ple  that  all  evacuations  are  useful  :  he  gives 
1  account  of  several  cures  effected  in  this  way, 
id  particularly  relates  the  case  of  a  woman 
ho  was  considerably  relieved  by  the  ptyalism, 
at  died  on  its  cessation. 

The  collateral  remedies  are  of  less  import- 
ice,  though  there  are  some  which  may  add  to 
le  general  effect.  Emetics  have  been  given 
n  the  principle  of  their  producing  a  sudden 
rostration  of  strength,  and  faintness ;  but  this 
,  a  result  of  nausea,  not  of  vomiting,  and  the 
.inguor  hereby  occasioned  is  not  exactly  of  the 
ind  we  stand  in  need  of,  regard  being  had  to 
he  nervous  character  of  the  disease,  and  the 
anger  of  inducing  hemiplegia.  Full  voinit- 
ng  may,  indeed,  determine  from  the  head  to 
he  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  we  cannot  answer 
hat  the  straining  will  not  renew  the  extravasa- 
ion,  or  even  rupture  a  vessel  where  no  rupture 
ias  previously  existed.  The  only  instance  in 
vhich  it  may  be  prudent  to  prescribe  an  emetic, 
s  where  the  disease  has  evidently  proceeded 
rom  a  loaded  state  of  the  stomach. 

Cordials  were  much  used  by  the  ancient 
physicians,  from  a  belief  that  apoplexy  is  in 
llmost  every  case  the  result  of  a  debilitated  and 
jituitous  habit ;  and  their  use  has  been  too 
general  down  to  the  present  time,  though  the 
opinion  on  which  it  was  founded  has  been  re- 
inquished.  Stimulants  and  cordials  of  all 
kinds  should  be  abstained  from  ;  and  the  neu¬ 
ral  salts,  with  small  doses  of  antimonial,  or 
other  diaphoretics,  employed  in  their  stead : 
f  a  gentle  moisture  on  the  skin  be  thus  induced 
t  may  prove  highly  beneficial.  Blisters  and 
rther  counter-irritants,  though  not  much  to  be 
lepended  upon,  may  be  of  some  service.  They 
should  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  or  between 
he  shoulders,  but  by  no  means  to  the  scalp; 
since  in  the  latter  situation  they  preclude  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  which,  next 
io  bleeding  and  purgatives,  is  the  most  important 
ot  the  means  to  be  used  in  the  cure  of  apoplexy. 
The  douche, though  by  far  the  most  effectual  me¬ 
thod  of  employing  cold  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  brain,  is  here  objectionable,  on  account 
ot  the  great  depression  of  the  nervous  power 
which  it  produces  :  cloths,  dipped  in  cold  water, 
or  vinegar  and  water,  constantly  applied  to  the 
head,  will  have  a  more  moderate,  and  often  a 
very  beneficial  effect. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  apoplexy  the  treat¬ 
ment  must  vary  in  many  points  from  the  pre- 
i  ceding.  Bleeding  is  here  to  be  used  with  more 
caution ;  yet,  as  dissections  show  us  that  even 
in  tins  case  compression  from  effusion  either  of 
is  seldom  absent,  there  are  few 
should  be  justified  in  abstain- 
Wliere  there 


i  blood  or  serum 
cases  in  which  we 
\nS  altogether  from  bloodlettin 


is  much  debility  we  are  advisedly  m^t^U^ 
ouse  topical  instead  of  general  bleeding  ;  but 
this  we  submit  is  bad  advice  ;  for,  in  the 
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place,  the  case  being  very  urgent,  if  any  good 
is  to  be  done  it  must  be  done  promptly  ;  and  in 
the  second  place  since  we  are  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  system  will  bear  bloodletting,  we 
surely  ought  to  employ  that  form  of  it  in  which 
its  effects  are  most  immediately  appreciable,  and 
in  which  it  is  most  directly  under  control.  Now 
the  lancet  combines  every  advantage  ;  it  can  be 
instantly  applied,  the  impression  it  produces  can 
be  exactly  watched,  and  we  can  stop  the  bleed¬ 
ing  the  moment  we  think  it  has  been  pushed 
far  enough  :  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  borne 
well,  and  produces  the  best  effects. 

Purgatives  should  also  be  had  recourse  to, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  stronger 
form  of  the  disease. 

Some  have  thought  that  less  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  use  of  emetics  in  this 
than  in  the  sthenic  variety ;  they  are  strongly 
recommended  by  Sauvages,  and  w'ere  regarded 
by  Grubelius  as  almost  specific  :  they  are  said 
to  have  the  triple  advantage  of  freeing  the 
stomach  from  indigestible  matters,  rousing  the 
whole  system,  and  determining  from  the  head 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  the  objection 
already  stated  holds  in  the  present  instance  as 
strongly  as  in  the  former. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  more  avail  in  this 
form  of  the  disease  than  in  the  other.  The  use 
of  internal  stimulants  is  resorted  to  by  some 
practitioners  even  in  the  present  day,  though 
the  more  powerful  agents  of  this  class,  as  alko- 
hol  and  ether,  are,  fortunately,  no  longer  ad¬ 
mitted.  With  respect  to  ammonia,  horseradish, 
mustard,  marjoram,  lavender,  and  other  medi¬ 
cines  of  this  kind  which  have  been  recommended, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  do  no  particular  harm  unless  used  in 
excessive  quantity  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  benefit  can  be  derived  in  this  case  from 
internal  stimulants  of  any  kind. 

In  that  kind  of  apoplexy  which  is  sometimes 
produced  by  an  immoderate  quantity  of  alko- 
holic  spirits,  or  an  overdose  of  a  narcotic,  as 
opium,  there  is  an  almost  instantaneous  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the  case 
approaches  nearly  to  asphyxia,  though  with 
apoplectic  stertor  on  the  breathing.  In  this 
case  the  stomach  should  first  be  thoroughly 
emptied  by  vomiting  or  the  stomach  pump  ;  the 
patient  should  be  stimulated  by  an  extensive  ap¬ 
plication  of  blisters,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  motion  by  walking  or  other  exercise,  so  as 
to  prevent  sleep  till  the  narcotic  effect  is  over.  An 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions. 

Since  apoplexy  appears  in  most  cases  to  de¬ 
pend  primarily  on  some  morbid  predisposition 
in  the  brain,  which  renders  the  individual  ob¬ 
noxious  to  repeated  attacks  though  he  should 
recover  entirely  from  the  first,  our  attention 
should  be  as  sedulously  directed  to  preventing 
the  future  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  as  to 
obviating  its  immediate  effects. 

After  sthenic  apoplexy,  the  patient  should 
habituate  himself  to  a  plain  diet,  regular  exer¬ 
cise,  early  hours  of  meals  and  retirement,  and 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  an  uniform  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  :  the  most  particular  attention 
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must  also  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
After  the  asthenic  variety,  the  same  general  plan 
may  be  followed  ;  but  the  diet  should  be  more 
liberal,  and  in  many  cases  a  course  of  vegetable 
tonics  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Atoplex v,  Cutaneous.  Apoplexie  cutanee. 
This  extraordinary  designation  has  been  given 
by  some  French  writers  to  a  great  and  sudden 
determination  of  blood  towards  the  skin  and 
subjacent  cellular  membrane. 

Apoplexy,  Pulmonary.  The  very  inap¬ 
posite  name  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  lias  been 
given  by  Laennec  and  some  preceding  writers 
to  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  from  the 
rupture  of  vessels.  Andral  proposes  to  call 
it  pneumo-hcemorrhagia,  as  distinguished  from 
broncho-luemorrhagia,  or  an  exhalation  of  blood 
from  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  membrane. 
The  “  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs” 
has  long  been  a  popular  synonyme  for  any 
alarming  expectoration  of  blood,  and  every  case 
of  haemoptysis  was  formerly  ascribed  by  most 
pathologists  to  the  rupture  of  vessels  ;  but  the 
increased  cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy  of  late 
years  has  demonstrated  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  of  haemoptysis  arise  from 
simple  exudation  of  blood  from  the  bronchial 
membrane,  and  that  even  a  fatal  haemorrhage 
may  proceed  from  this  cause.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  ruptured, 
and  the  substance  of  the  lungs  becomes  infiltrated 
or  gorged  with  blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ruptured 
vessel.  Sometimes  the  evil  is  limited  to  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  one  or  two  lobules,  and  the  expec¬ 
toration  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood ;  at  other 
times  the  whole  lung  is  suddenly  deluged  with 
blood  and  the  patient  dies  almost  instantaneous¬ 
ly  :  occasionally  the  hannorrhage  is  so  violent  as 
to  burst  through  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
lung,  and  pour  the  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  pulmonary  apo¬ 
plexy  vary  considerably  according  to  the  degree 
of  effusion.  Though  partially  described  by 
Haller  and  other  pathologists,  they  were  first 
accurately  delineated  by  Lscnnec;  they  have 
since  been  further  investigated  by  Andral  and 
other  writers,  and  to  the  works  of  these  authors 
we  must  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  them. 
The  treatment  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  will  be 
considered  in  the  article  Heemoplysis. 

APOPNI'XIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  airoirveyo), 
to  suffocate.)  Suffocation. 

Apopsy'ciha.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  from  airo,  from, 
and  ipuxv, the  soul.)  Complete  syncope.  Galen 
has  been  cited  as  the  authority  for  this  term,  but 
the  word  used  by  him  is  cvpvx‘a,  apsychia. 

Aporrhod'a.  (From  airofcxw,  to  flow  from.) 
De/luvium,  effluvium.  1.  A  morbid  exhalation, 
effluvium,  or  miasm. 

o,  A  falling  off  of  the  hair,  according  to  some 
writers. 

Aposce'mMA.  (Airo<rKl)pp-a,  from  aiuuTicpirTu, 
to  lie  down  upon,  fall  upon.)  1.  ihe  meta¬ 
stasis  of  a  disease. — Hippocrates. 

2.  The  translation  of  humours  from  one 
part  to  another.  —  Galen. 

3.  The  alvine  evacuations.  —  Galen. 

Apos<  epakni’smus.  (Airoxiceirapinapos;  fiotn 


airo,  from,  and  CKeirapmfa,  to  strike  with  a 
hatchet.)  A  wound  of  the  cranium  or  any 
other  bone,  from  which  a  fragment  has  been 
chipped  off  by  a  sharp  instrument.  —  Gorr- 
hccus. 

Aposce'psis.  The  same  as  Aposcemma. 

Apo'schasis.  (From  airoaxa^w,  to  scarify.) 
Aposchasmus.  A  scarification.  Venesection. 
—  Hippocrates. 

Apose'pidin.  (From  airo,  and  aijireSiov,  pu¬ 
trefaction.)  The  caseous  oxide  is  thus  named 
by  Braconnot,  because  it  results  from  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  cheese.  See  Caseous  oxide. 

Apo'sia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  irtru,  to  drink.) 
Absence  of  thirst. 

Aposi'tia.  (From  airo,  from,  and  anos, 
food.)  A  loathing  of  food. 

Aposi'txc.  (Same  etymon.)  Applied  to  me¬ 
dicines  or  other  means  which  take  away  the 
appetite  for  food. 

Apospa'sma.  (From  airoairace,  to  draw  away.) 
A  solution  of  continuity,  attended  with  re¬ 
cession  cf  the  divided  parts  from  each  other,  as 
laceration  of  tendons,  & c.  —  Galen. 

Aposphaceli'sis.  (Airoaty aKe\ims ;  from  airo, 
and  cnpaiceAos,  a  mortification.)  The  same  as 
sphacelus.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  de¬ 
note  a  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  cases  of 
wounds  or  fractures,  caused  by  too  tight  a 
bandage. 

Apo'stasis.  (is,  eos,  f.  ;  from  acpiarijpi,  to 
separate.)  The  Greek  writers  apply  this  term, 
1.  To  abscesses  in  general. 

2.  To  the  separation  of  a  fragment  of  bone. 

3.  To  the  resolution  of  a  disease  by  ex¬ 
cretion,  airoaraats  u ar'  acpovv,  or  what  we  should 
call  a  critical  discharge.  Sauvages  uses  the  word 
as  the  specific  name  of  an  abscess,  arising  from 
metastasis,  and  without  previous  inflammation 
of  the  part  in  which  it  is  formed;  this  he  calls 
A postern  a  apostasis. 

A  posta'x is.  See  Staxis. 

Apostolo'kum  unguentum.  See  Unguent um 
Apostolorum. 

Al’OSTE'MA.  (a,  alls.  n.  :  from  a<pur-\ 
rij/u,  discedo,  abscedo ;  whence  the  Latins  em-l 
ployed  abscessus  to  express  the  same  general 
idea.)  An  apostem,  imposthume,  or  apostume. 
The  term  apostema  was  somewhat  vaguely  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  ancients  to  any  considerable  swell¬ 
ing,  caused  by  an  afflux  of  humours  of  whatever 
kind.  The  moderns  have  restricted  it  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  purulent  matter,  or  an  abscess.  See 
Abscess. 

Aposteri'cma.  (AiruaTppiypa  ;  from  arroGTi)- 
piyoi,  to  prop  or  support.)  A  fulcrum  or  prop. 
Galen  uses  this  term  to  signify  a  cushion  oi 
other  support  for  a  diseased  part.  Hippocrates 
(lib.  de  fiatib.  xiv.  1.)  seems  to  mean  by  the 
same  term  a  fixed  and  inveterate  disease;  Foe- 
sius,  however,  suspects  the  correctness  of  tin 
reading,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  word  could  have  been  so  applied. 

Apostume.  See  Apostema. 

Aposy'rma.  Airoavpp.it..  An  abrasion. 

APOTIIE'C  A.  ( Air oO i)i(r),  a  repository  o 
storehouse  ;  from  airoTidijpi,  to  put  by  or  de¬ 
posit.)  A  storehouse  for  medicines;  an  apo¬ 
thecary’s  shop. 
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Apo'thecary.  (Apotliecarius,  i.  m.  ;  from 
•«wo07)K7),  an  apothecary’s  shop.)  An  apo¬ 
thecary.  This  term  formerly  signified  a  drug¬ 
gist.  It  is  now  used  in  this  country  to  denote 
practitioner  of  medicine  who  also  deals  in 
rugs;  in  all  other  countries  the  business  of 
the  apothecary  is  merely  to  compound  and  dis¬ 
pense  the  prescriptions  ot  the  physician  or  sur¬ 
geon. 

Apothe'cia  or  Apothe'cium.  (From  airoO-qKV, 
t  repository.)  A  name  given  to  the  receptacle 
which  encloses  the  reproductive  corpuscles  in 
he  lichens. 

Apotherapei'a.  (From  awo,  and  depaireuw, 
o  cure.)  1.  The  completion  of  a  cure.  —  Hip- 

nocrates. 

2.  The  friction,  unction,  or  bathing  used  at 
he  conclusion  of  the  ancient  gymnastics  to  re- 
nove  fatigue.  —  Galen. 

ApotherafeuTica.  That  branch  of  me- 
licine  which  related  to  the  apotherapeia. 

Apothli'mma.  (From  airoOAigco,  to  press 
out.)  The  expressed  juice  of  a  plant,  or  the  dregs 
remaining  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

Apothrau'sis.  (From  anoBpava/,  to  break.) 
A  splintered  fracture  of  a  bone ;  or  the  removal 
jf  the  splinters  of  a  broken  bone. 

Afo'tocus.  ( Attotokos ;  from  aTroriKTCo,  to 
bring  forth.)  Abortive;  premature.  —  Hip- 
vocrates. 

A'fozem.  See  Apothema. 

APO'ZEMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  Airo^epa;  from 
a7rofeo>,  to  boil.)  A  decoction  or  apozem. 

APPARA'TUS.  (us,  us.  m. ;  from  apparo, 
to  prepare.)  This  word  properly  means  the 
preparation  for  any  thing,  or  the  implements  or 
materials  necessary  for  any  operation  or  pro¬ 
cess.  In  scientific  language  it  has  been  applied - 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  the  instruments  used  in 
he  practice  of  any  art,  as  chemical  apparatus, 
furgical  apparatus. 

2.  In  Surgery,  to  certain  methods  of  perform¬ 
ing  operations,  as  apparatus  major,  and  appa¬ 
ratus  minor  —  particular  methods  of  operating 
or  the  stone. 

3.  In  Physiology,  to  a  catenation  of  organs  all 
iministering  to  the  same  function,  as  the  respir¬ 
atory  apparatus,  the  digestive  apparatus. 

Apparatus  altus.  The  high  operation  for 
■the  stone.  See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus,  chemical.  The  principal  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  required  for  chemical  investiga¬ 
tions,  such  as  furnaces,  crucibles,  evaporating 
■vessels;  the  still  and  vessels  for  distillation,  as 
•alembics,  retorts,  receivers,  adopters;  the  Ar- 
gand  lamp;  Woolfe’s  apparatus;  glass  and 
■other  vessels  for  precipitation  and  solution; 
■glass  or  other  rods  and  hollow  tubes  ;  accurate 
balances,  with  weights  ;  the  blow-pipe ;  the  ap- 
■paratus  for  experiments  on  gases,  &c.  With 

.  “  ,  managetnent,  a  comparatively  small  and 
ample  apparatus  will  be  found  sufficient  for  most 
■ot  the  purposes  of  scientific  chemistry. 

See  Lithotomy. 

Sec  Lithotomy. 

The  name  given  to 
collecting  the  gases 
processes,  and  sub- 


Apparatus  major. 
Apparatus  minor. 
Apparatus,  pneumatic. 
■various  contrivances  for 
that  result  from  chemical 


ecting  them  to  experiment.  Any  kind  of  air 


is  specifically  lighter  than  any  liquid  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  not  decomposed  by  it,  rises  through 
it  in  bubbles:  and  on  this  principle  the  common 
pneumatic  apparatus  is  constructed.  The  pneu¬ 
matic  trough,  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
now  universally  employed  under  one  modi¬ 
fication  or  another,  is  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  the 
liquid,  through  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  and 
caused  to  rise,  and  is  filled  either  with  water  or 
quicksilver.  Some  inches  below  its  brim  au 
horizontal  moveable  shelf  is  fastened,  extending 
through  only  half  or  one  third  of  the  area  of  the 
trough  ;  and  in  the  water-trough  this  is  pro¬ 
vided  towards  the  edge  with  a  row  of  holes, 
into  which,  from  underneath,  short-necked  fun¬ 
nels  are  fixed.  The  trough  is  filled  with  water 
sufficient  to  cover  the  shelf  which  supports  the 
receivers,  and  these  being  previously  filled  with 
water,  are  placed  in  an  inverted  position  over 
(he  above-mentioned  holes,  through  which  the 
gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed  by  means  of 
the  funnels,  rise  in  the  form  of  air-bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  be  filled  with 
quicksilver,  because  water  absorbs  or  decom¬ 
poses  certain  gases.  On  account  of  the  price 
and  great  specific  gravity  of  this  metal,  the 
quicksilver  trough  is  made  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  is  either  cut  in  marble,  or  made  of 
wood  well  joined.  Several  contrivances  are  in 
use  for  lessening  the  quantity  of  mercury  re¬ 
quired. 

Apparatus  of  Nooth.  See  Nootli's  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

Apparatus  of  Woolfe.  See  Woolfe’s  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

Apfe'ndices  cerebe'lli  vermifo'rmes.  Two 
eminences  on  the  cerebellum,  one  of  which  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  and  superior  part,  the 
other  on  the  posterior  and  inferior.  They  some¬ 
what  resemble  earth-worms  coiled  up,  whence 
their  name. 

Appendi'cula.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  ap¬ 
pendix.  )  A  term  applied  by  anatomists  to  cer¬ 
tain  parts  appended  to  others. 

Appendicula  cceci  vermiformis.  See  Ap¬ 
pendix  crcci  vermiformis. 

Appendiculje  efiplo'icje.  Appendices  coli 
adiposes,  vel  pinguedinosce.  Numerous  small 
appendages  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  consisting 
of  productions  of  the  peritoneal  tunic  filled  with 
adipose  matter.  They  are  supposed  to  have  the 
same  use  as  the  omentum. 

Appendi'culate.  Appendiculatus.  Applied 
to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  tkc.,  that  arc  furnished 
with  an  additional  organ  for  some  particular 
purpose,  as  the  leaves  of  the  THoncca  muscipula, 
which  terminate  in  a  pair  of  toothed  irritable 
lobes,  that  close  over  and  imprison  insects ;  the 
leaf  of  the  Nepentha  distillatorea,  which  bears 
a  covered  receptacle  for  water;  and  the  petiolus 
of  the  Dipsacus  pilosus,  which  has  little  leaves  at 
its  base. 

APPENDIX,  (ix,  ids.  f.)  An  appendage. 
Several  parts  are  so  named  by  anatomists. 

Appendix  czeci  vermiformis.  Appendicula 
cceci  vermiformis.  A  hollow  process  attached 
to  and  communicating  with  the  caecum  in  man 
and  some  other  animals.  It  is  of  variable  length, 
usually  about  four  inches,  and  of  the  diameter 
M 


of  a  goose-quill.  It  is  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  earth-worm.  Its  use  is  unknown. 

APPETITE.  ( Appetitus ,  us.  m.  ;  from 
appeto,  to  desire.)  An  instinctive  desire  to  per¬ 
form  certain  natural  functions,  especially  those 
of  digestion  and  generation.  This  is  attended 
with  an  internal  sensation  which  becomes  uneasy 
or  painful  only  when  the  appetite  remains  too 
long  unsatisfied. 

Appetite,  canine.  See  Bulimia. 

Appetite,  depraved.  See  Pica. 

Appetite,  insatiable.  See  Bulimia. 

Appetite,  morbid.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is 
seated  in  the  stomach ;  and,  like  that  of  thirst,  is 
healthy  and  necessary.  It  may,  however,  be¬ 
come  disordered,  and  lose  its  natural  character 
in  various  ways,  in  consequence  of  different  dis¬ 
eased  states  of  the  digestive  organs.  Such  de¬ 
viations  from  the  natural  appetite  constitute 
what  is  commonly  called  morbid  appetite.  See 
Bulimia,  Pica,  Dyspepsia. 

Apple.  See  Pyrus. 

Apples,  acid  of.  See  Malic  acid. 

Application.  (  From  applico,  to  apply.)  In 
medical  language,  remedial  agents  which  are 
used  externally,  as  poultices,  lotions,  &c.,  are 
called  external  applications,  as  opposed  to  in¬ 
ternal  medicines. 

Appiiehe'nsio.  (From  appreliendo,  to  take 
hold  of.)  Catalepsy  has  been  so  called. 

Appropriate  affinity.  Another  name  for 
intermediate  affinity.  See  Affinity,  intermediate. 

Approximate.  Approximate.  A  term  used 
in  botany.  See  Adpressus. 

Approximation.  (Approximate,  onis.  f.) 
The  name  given  by  Ettmuller  to  a  pretended 
method  of  curing  diseases  by  making  them  pass 
from  the  human  body  into  animals  or  vegetables. 

Apricot.  See  Primus  armeniaca. 

Apsychia.  (From  a,  priv.,  and  <pvxn>  the 
soul.)  Complete  fainting.  —  Galen. 

Apty'stos.  (From  a,  priv.,  and  tttvui,  to  spit 
up.)  A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a 
pleurisy  in  which  there  is  no  expectoration. 

Apulo'tic.  See  Epulutic. 

Apye/tus.  {Attui)tos  ;  from  a,  priv.,  and  iruuv, 
pus.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  ex¬ 
ternal  tumours  which  do  not  suppurate. 

Apyre'tic.  ( Apyreticus ,  arrvperos ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  irvp,  fire.)  A  term  that  has  been  ap¬ 
plied —  1.  To  those  days  on  which  the  inter¬ 
mission  happens  in  agues. 

2.  To  local  affections  which  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  febrile  excitement  of  the  system. 

APYHE'XIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv., 
and  Trupffa,  fever.)  Apyrexy.  The  inter¬ 
mission  of  an  ague. 

A  PYllOMldl.E  01'  ApYRONOMe'lE.  (Airvpo/X1)\7] 
vel  airvpT)vop.r\\i) ;  from  a,  priv.,  -irvprjv,  a  nu¬ 
cleus,  and  pr\At],  a  probe.)  A  probe  without  a 
button  or  rounded  head  at  the  end  of  it. 

Apyrotiu'l'M.  (From  a,  priv.,  irvp,  fire,  and 

ov,  sulphur.)  Native  sulphur,  which  has  not 
been  exposed  to  fire.  —  Blancard. 

Apyrous.  ( Apyrus  ;  from  a,  neg.,  and  irvp, 
fire.)  Applied — I.  To  a  body  which  sustains 
the  action  of  a  strong  heat  without  change. 
Mica,  talc,  and  asbestus  were  called  apyrous  mi¬ 
nerals  by  the  old  writers. 


2.  To  a  body  which  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire. 

AtQ.UA.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  Latin  word  for 
water.  See  Water. 

Aqua  aeris  nxi.  Water  impregnated  with 
fixed  air.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Aqua  alexite'ria.  A  water  distilled  from 
leaves  of  spearmint,  fresh  tops  of  sea  worm¬ 
wood,  and  fresh  angelica  leaves.  It  was  for- 
merly  prescribed  as  a  vehicle  for  alexipharmic 
medicines. 

The  aqua  alexiteria  spirituosa  was  made 
from  the  same  ingredients,  but  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  proof  spirit.  The  latter  preparation, 
with  vinegar  added  to  it,  was  called  aqua  alexi¬ 
teria  spirituosa  cum  aceto. 

Aqua  alkai.iina  oxymuria'tica.  The  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  preparation  to  be 
made  thus :  Take  of  muriate  of  soda,  dried,  two 
pounds;  powdered  manganese,  one  pound; 
water  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  two  pounds. 
Mix  the  muriate  of  soda  and  the  manganese 
together,  put  them  into  a  matrass  and  add  the 
water  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus, 
add  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  transmit  the  disengaged  gas  through 
a  solution  consisting  of  four  ounces  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  kali,  and  twenty-nine  ounces,  by 
measure,  of  water.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  apply  a  moderate  heat  to  the  matrass. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  to  that 
of  distilled  water  as  1087  to  1000.  The  result 
of  this  process  is  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash 
containing  some  uncombined  chlorine.  This 
preparation  was  at  one  time  in  repute  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis  and  scurvy,  when  these 
complaints  were  attributed  to  a  deficiency  o 
oxygen  in  the  system.  It  is  now  scarcely  used  a: 
medicine,  but  is  well  known  in  the  arts  unde: 
the  name  of  Bleaching  liquid,  or  Bail  de  Javelle 

Aqua  alu'minis  composita.  Compound  so! 
lution  of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  aluminosij 
Bateana.  See  Liquor  aluminis  composite. 

Aqua  ammo'ni.e  aceta'ive.  See  Ammonia 
acctatis  liquor. 

A  QUA  ammonije  rt'R.E.  .See  Ammonia.  | 

Aqua  anethi.  See  Anethum  graveolens. 

Aqua  benedicta  rulandi.  A  solution  (I 
crocus  of  antimony  in  wine.  It  is  an  activi 
emetic. 

Aqua  cai.cis.  See  Calcis  liquor. 

Aqua  carui.  See  Carum  curui. 

Aqua  cerasorum  nigrorum.  Black  cherry 
water.  A  preparation  formerly  in  great  reput 
but  now  disused.  It  was  prepared  by  bruisir 
black  cherries  so  as  to  break  the  stones,  ar 
then  distilling  with  only  a  small  proportion  < 
water.  This  water  was  used  by  physicians 
a  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  as  we  now  u 
peppermint  and  other  waters.  It  was  also  nun 
employed  as  a  popular  remedy  for  the  co: 
vulsive  disorders  of  children.  It  was  foun 
however,  to  act  as  a  poison  in  some  instance 
and  was  therefore  laid  aside  as  unsafe.  Its  a 
tivity  depends  on  the  prussic  acid  contained 
the  kernels ;  the  quantity  of  this  must  va 
according  to  circumstances,  and  hence  the  b, 
effects  that  appear  sometimes  to  have  follow 
the  use  of  the  water. 
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Aqua  cinnamomi.  Sec  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum.  _  l 

Aqua  ccf.lestis.  Water  holding  ammoniated 
copper  in  solution.  See  Cupri  ammoniati 
liquor. 

Aqua  ccerulea.  See  Aqua  sapphirina. 

Aqua  curia  ammonia'ti.  See  Aqua  srtp- 
ohirina. 

Aqua  curia  vitriola’ti  composita.  See 
Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  composita. 

Aqua  mstillata.  Distilled  water.  This  is  j 
Obtained  by  distilling  water  in  clean  vessels, 
until  about  two  thirds  have  come  over.  In 
nature,  no  water  is  found  perfectly  pure.  Spring 
or  river  water  always  contains  a  portion  of 
saline  matter ;  and,  from  this  impregnation,  is 
unfit  for  many  pharmaceutical  purposes.  By 
distillation  water  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  The 
London  College  directs  ten  gallons  of  common  ! 
water;  of  which,  first  distil  four  pints,  which 
ire  to  be  thrown  away  ;  then  distil  four  gal-  | 
oils.  This  distilled  water  is  to  be  kept  in  glass 
•vessels. 

Aqua  ferne'lii.  A  mixture  of  corrosive  j 
Sublimate  and  lime-water,  with  the  addition  of  a  l 
little  spirit  of  wine. 

Aqua  florum  aurantii.  Aqua  naphce.  1 
Ora  tge-flower  water.  A  simple  water  distilled  I 
from  orange  flowers.  It  has  a  fragrant  but 
sickly  smell.  It  is  scarcely  used  in  this  country, 
but  is  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent  as  an 
antispasmodic.  The  dose  is  from  jj.  to  5W.  or  I 
more. 

Aqua  fceniculi.  See  Anelhum  focniculum. 

Aqua  fortis.  A  weak  and  impure  nitric 
acid,  commonly  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  terms  double  and  single,  the 
(single  being  only  half  the  strength  of  the  other. 
The  artists  who  use  these  acids  call  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid  spirit  of  nitre.  See  Nitric  acid. 

Aqua  ghasca.  A  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  sold  by  venders  of  nostrums 
Ito  turn  red  hair  black. 

Aqua  grysea.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  j 
’various  plants. 

Aqua  kai.i  prjeparati.  See  Potassce  sub- 
karbonatis  liquor. 


Aqua  kali  puri.  See  Potassce  liquor. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetate  See  Plum, 
1  acetatis  liquor. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acf.tati  comtosita.  Si 
1  Iambi  acclcdis  liquor  dilutus. 

Aqua  marina.  Sea-water. 

Aqua  mentiias  piperitje.  See  Mentha  p 
ipenta.  ' 

Aqua  Mentha  sativas.  See  Mentha  viridi 
Aqua  menth,*:  Vilnius.  See  Mentha  viridis 
Aqua  m. RAB11.1S.  This  was  variously  mad, 
•according  to  different  Pharmacopoeias,  by  digest 
mg  aromat.es  in  alkohol,  and  then  distillim 
It  was  used  as  a  cordial  and  carminative. 

Aqua  m  na'poli.  See  Aquelta. 

Aqua  obscura.  The  cataract.  A  ter. 
translated  from  the  Arabian  authors. 

Aqua  pelagica.  Sea-water. 

Aqua  phagede^nica  rru„  . 

•wash.  See  Yellow  wash.  °"  ^ 

Aqua  mi entve.  See  Myrtus pimenta. 
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Aqua  pui.eoii.  See  Mentha  pulegium. 

Aqua  regia.  Aqua  regalis.  The  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  was  formerly  called  aqua  regia 
from  its  power  of  dissolving  gold.  See  Chlo¬ 
rine. 

Aqua  rosas.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Aqua  sapphirina.  Aqua  ccerulea.  Aqua 
cupri  ammoniati.  Blue  eye-water.  This  is 
made  by  mixing  ^j.  of  sal  ammoniac  with  lb  j. 
of  lime-water,  and  putting  into  the  mixture  a 
small  piece  of  clean  copper,  which  is  to  remain 
till  the  fluid  has  acquired  a  fine  blue  colour. 

Aqua  sere'na.  A  term  for  amaurosis, 
translated  from  the  Arabian  authors. 

Aqua  sty/ptica.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  in 
water,  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  com¬ 
posita  of  the  present  Edinburgh  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

Aqua  toffania.  See  Aquctta. 

Aqua  ve'geto-minera'lis.  Eau  vegeto-mi- 
nerale.  Goulard  water  is  so  called  from  its  being 
made  of  vinegar  and  lead. 

Aqua  vitas.  Ardent  spirit  of  the  first  dis¬ 
tillation  has  been  distinguished  in  commerce  by 
this  name.  In  France  Eau  cle  vie  is  the  name 
given  to  the  common  brandy  distilled  from  high- 
coloured  white,  or  pale  red  wines.  The  finest 
brandy,  or  Cogniac,  is  distilled  from  the  palest 
white  wines. 

Aqua  zincivitriola'ti  cum  ca'mpiiora.  Aqua 
vitriolica  camphorata.  A  preparation  directed  in 
the  older  London  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  camphorated  spirit,  and  filtering.  This 
is  used  by  surgeons  as  an  astringent  application 
to  ulcers  ;  and,  when  properly  diluted,  is  a  good 
collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

Aquas  mstilla'tas.  Distilled  waters.  These 
are  made  by  distilling  vegetables  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  with  common  water,  and  continuin'!  the 
process  as  long  as  the  water  which  comes  over 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  volatile  part 
of  the  substance  employed.  Vegetable  distilled 
waters  are  the  only  preparations  of  this  kind 
now  in  use.  The  London  College  orders  the 
waters  to  he  distilled  from  dried  herbs,  because 
fresh  ones  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Whenever  the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  are 
to  he  increased.  But  whether  the  fresh  or 
dried  herbs  he  employed,  the  operator  may 
vary  the  weight  according  to  the  season  in 
which  they  have  been  produced  and  collected. 
Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond  the  space  of  a 
year,  are  improper  for  the  distillation  of  waters. 
To  every  gallon  of  these  waters  five  ounces, 
by  measure,  of  proof  spirit  are  to  lie  added.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  distilled 
waters  that  have  been  used  in  medicine,  as  their 
name  indicates  the  substance  with  the  virtues 
of  which  they  are  impregnated. 

Aquas  minerai.es.  See  Mineral  waters. 

Aquas  stillati'tia:  sim plices.  Simple  dis¬ 
tilled  waters. 

Aquas  stili.atiti/e  spirituosas.  Spirituous 
distilled  waters,  now  called  spirits.  See  Spi . 
ritus. 
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AQUeEDU'CTUS.  An  aqueduct.  This 
name  lias  been  given  by  anatomists  to  several 
canals  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  not 
very  correctly,  as  several  of  them  contain  no 
fluid. 

Aqueeductus  co'chlIjE.  A  very  narrow 
canal,  which  begins  at  the  under  part  of  the 
scala  tympani,  near  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and, 
passing  through  the  pars  petrosa  of  the  temporal 
bone,  terminates  by  a  triangular  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

Aquasductus  cotu'nnii.  The  aqueducts  of 
Cotunnius.  The  aqueeductus  cochlice  and  aquee- 
ductus  vestibuli ,  were  called  aqueducts  of  Co¬ 
tunnius  ;  because  they  were  first  accurately 
described  by  that  anatomist.  He  supposed  that 
their  use  was  to  carry  oft'  the  superfluous  part 
of  the  aqua  labyrinth!,  but  their  real  use  is  not 
known. 

Aqueeductus  fallopii.  The  aqueduct  or 
canal  of  Fallopius,  so  called  after  the  anatomist 
of  that  name.  It  commences  within  the  meatus 
aaditorius  internus,  passes  through  the  pars 
petrosa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  terminates  in 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  transmits  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Aqueeductus  sylvii.  From  the  under  and 
back  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain 
there  is  a  passage  leading  to  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  this  is  called  Aqueeductus  Sylvii,  Iter  ad 
quartum  ventriculum,  or  canalis  medius. 

Aqueeductus  vestibuli.  A  canal  which 
commences  in  the  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear, 
near  the  common  orifice  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  and  terminates  between  the  layers  of  the 
dura  mater  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pars 
petrosa  of  the  temporal  bone.  Its  use  is  not 
known. 

Aquatic  nut.  See  Trapa  natans. 

Aqua/ticee  plantee.  Aquatic  plants,  or  such 
as  grow  in  or  near  water. 

AQUA'TICUS.  (From  aqua,  water.) 
Aquatic  :  applied  generally  in  natural  history 
to  distinguish  things  which  belong  to  the  water, 
as  aquatic  insects,  birds,  plants,  &c. 

Aqueous  humour.  Humor  aquosus.  The 
limpid  watery  fluid  which  fills  the  space  between 
the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye.  See 
Eye. 

A  (QUETTA.  Aqua  Tqffania ;  Aqua  della 
Tqffana ;  Aquetta  di  Napoli.  A  celebrated 
poison  prepared  by  a  woman  named  Tqffana  or 
Tophana,  who  resided  first  at  Palermo  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Naples.  It  was  contained  in  small 
glass  phials,  bearing  the  inscription,  “  Manna  of 
St.  Nicholas  Bari,”  and  ornamented  with  an 
itna<re  of  the  saint.  From  four  to  six  drops  were 
a  fatal  dose.  Tophana  distributed  this  poison 
to  women  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Being  put  to  the  rack,  she  confessed  that 
she  had  destroyed  upwards  of  600  persons.  She 
was  executed  in  1709.  The  aquetta  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  preparation  of  arsenic  : 
some  have  thought  that  it  was  composed  of 
opium  and  cantharides,  but  this  is  very  unlikely. 
The  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  had  been  go¬ 
vernor  of  Naples  at  the  time  of  loflana  s  trial, 
declared  to  his  physician  Garelli  that  it  was  a  | 
solution  of  arsenic  in  aqua  cymbalaria.  I  he  * 
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water  was  probably  a  mere  vehicle;  the  only  j 
plant  now  known  under  the  name  of  cymbalaria  1  i 
is  a  species  of  antirrhinum,  which  has  no  poison-  i 
ous  qualities.  Gerarde  makes  the  cymbalaria  1 
identical  with  pennywort,  and  says  that  the  | 
aquatic  species  of  this  plant  is  highly  poisonous.-  1 

Aquifo'i.ium.  i.  n.  ;  from  acus,  a 

needle,  and  folium,  a  leaf :  so  called  on  ac-  i 
count  of  its  prickly  leaf.)  See  Ilex  aquifo-  | 
Hum. 

A'QUILL  A.  (a,  a.  f.)  The  Latin  for  an 
eagle. 

An  alchemical  name  of  sal  ammoniac,  the  ) 
mercurius  metallorum,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  I 
philosopher  s  stone. 

Aquila  alba.  An  alchemical  name  of  ca-  i 
lomel. 

Aquila  ccelestis.  A  panacea  extolled  by  the  I 
alchemists  :  it  was  some  preparation  of  mercury. 

Aquila  lachrymee.  A  preparation  of  which  } 
calomel  was  an  ingredient. 

Aquilee  lapis.  Eagle  stone.  See  Actiles. 

Aquila  lignum.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aqujla  nigra.  Some  preparation  of  cobalt,  j  j 

Aquila  philosophorum.  The  mercurius  l  j) 
metallorum. 

A<iuir.ji  venee.  The  temporal  veins. 

Aquila  veneris.  An  old  chemical  prepar-i  n 
ation,  made  by  subliming  verdigris  with  sal  | 
ammoniac. 

AQUILE'GIA.  (a,  ee.  f. :  so  called  from  f 
the  shape  of  the  nectaries,  which  are  curved  like  a 
the  talons  of  an  eagle.)  The  herb  columbine,  i 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin-  t 
mean  system.  Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Pen-  t 
tagynia. 

2.  The  name  for  columbine  in  the  Pharma-  1' 
copceias.  See  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  t 
of  the  columbine.  The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  i: 
whole  plant,  have  been  used  medicinally  in  ex-j  i 
anthematous  diseases,  scurvy,  jaundice,  &c  u 
It  is  retained  in  several  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  I  3 
but  is  not  used  in  this  country. 

AquilPcia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  clas  i 
Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  It  contain 
only  one  species,  the  aquilicia  sambucina,  whicll 
is  a  native  of  Java,  the  Moluccas,  &c.  Th 
decoction  of  the  root  is  used  against  heartburn 
that  of  the  wood  is  said  to  allay  thirst. 

Aquili'na.  The  same  as  Aquilegia. 

A quula.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  aqiu 
water.)  In  Latin  this  word  properly  signifies 
pool,  or  brook.  In  medical  language  it  la 
been  applied  to  an  hydatid. 

Aquula  acustica.  The  fluid  which  fills  tl: 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  in  the  internal  ear  hi 
been  so  called.  See  Aqua  labyrinthi. 

Arabic  gum.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Arabica  antidotus  iiepatica.  A  powdi 
composed  of  myrrh,  costus,  white  pepper,  an 
cassia  leaves.  It  is  not  now  used. 

Arabicus  lapis.  A  kind  of  white  marl) 
brought  from  Arabia,  which  was  formerly  r 
gardeil  as  an  absorbent,  and  used  against  hi 
morrhoids. 

A'iiabis.  (In [Greek,  A pa§y,  whence  the  i 
appears  to  have  changed  into  A.)  A  species 
nasturtium,  used  by  the  ancients  in  pickli 
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What  particular  plant  was  no  named  is  not  now 
known.  The  name  Arabis  is  at  present  applied 
to  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
CIass,°  Tetradi/namia ;  Order,  Siliquosa.  There 
are  several  species,  none  ol  which  are  applied  to 


any  use. 

Arac.  See  Arack. 

A'RACIIIS.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin¬ 
naean  system.  Class,  Diculelphia ;  Order,  De- 
Kandria.  It  contains  only  one  species. 

Arachis  hypogea.  American  earth-nut. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  Florida,  Peru,  and 
Brazil,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe.  The  pods  become  buried  in  the 
earth  to  ripen  after  fecundation.  The  seeds 
yield  an  abundance  of  oil,  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  olive. 

Ara'chnida.  (  From  apaxvy,  a  spider.)  The 
spider  tribe.  A  class  of  articulated  animals. 
See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Arachni'tis.  A  term  generally  applied  to 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  but 
very  incorrectly,  since  it  would  really  signify  in¬ 
flammation  of  a  spider,  or  its  web  !  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  called  with  more  propriety  Arach¬ 
noiditis,  or  Arachnoditis.  See  Encephalitis,  and 
Sjrinal  cord,  diseases  of  the. 

ARA'CHNOID.  ( Arachnoidcs ;  from o.paxvr], 
a  spider  or  spider’s  web,  and  eiSos,  likeness  :  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider’s  web.) 
Cobweb-like. 

Arachnoid  membrane.  Membrana  arach- 
noides.  Tunica  aranea.  1.  A  very  thin  and 
transparent  membrane,  investing  the  brain,  ce¬ 
rebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord. 
It  is  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia 
mater.  Over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  the  arachnoid  membrane  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  pia  mater  as  to  be  scarcely  separable  from 
it ;  but,  in  different  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  especially  about  the  tuber  annulare,  it  is 
merely  in  contact  with  the  pia  mater,  and  can 
easily  be  raised  with  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe 
The  arachnoid  membrane  does  not,  like  the  pia 
mater,  insinuate  itself  between  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain.  The  inner  serous  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  seems,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  the 
arachnoid  membrane  ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  latter  membrane  is  reflected  from  the 


base  of  the  brain  to  line  the  dura  mater,  just  < 
the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  viscei 
upon  the  abdominal  muscles  :  it  is  also  suppose 
that  the  arachnoid  membrane  accompanies  tl 
pia  mater  in  its  expansion  through  the  ventricles 
but,  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  arachnoii 
:  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  these  points  satis 
factorily.  No  blood-vessels  or  absorbents  hat 
hitherto  been  detected  in  the  arachnoid  men 
brane,  although  the  phenomena  of  disease  su 
nciently  evince  that  it  is  endowed  with  botl 
I  he  inner  surface  of  this  membrane  is  coi 
stantly  bedewed  with  a  serous  exhalation,  an 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  like  other  membranes , 
this  class,  ,t  forms,  in  its  whole  extent,  a  shut  sa, 

thrTrrn  L-  tW?  arachno‘d  was  also  applied  I 
the  Greek  anatomists  to  the  hyaloid  men, bra,, 
or  tunic  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

3.  The  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  I, 
be.n  called  tunica  aranea  by  modern  anatomist 


A'RACIv.  (Indian.)  Arac.  An  Indian 
spirituous  liquor,  prepared  in  many  ways;  often 
from  rice,  sometimes  from  sugar,  fermented 
with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts;  frequently  from 
toddy,  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  by  incision,  and  from  other  substances.  It 
is  used  like  brandy  and  other  spirits,  but  seems 
to  be  of  a  more  heating  quality. 

Aracon.  An  alchemical  name  of  copper. 

A'rados.  (From  apaSecc,  to  disturb  or  agi¬ 
tate.)  A  commotion.  This  term  is  variously 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  disturbance  oc¬ 
casioned  in  the  stomach  by  the  digestion  of 
heterogeneous  aliments  —  to  the  commotion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  a  purgative — to  the 
excitement  and  palpitation  produced  by  violent 
exercise. 

Ar.eo'ticus.  ( ApatuiTiKos ;  from  apatoco,  to 
rarefy.)  Applied  to  medicines  or  other  means 
which  are  supposed  to  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the 
body. 

AltA'LIA.  (a,  ee.  f.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pent- 
andria ;  Order,  Pentagynia.  The  berry-bearing 
angelica. 

Aralia  nudicaulis.  False  sarsaparilla.  A 
native  of  North  America.  The  roots  are  some¬ 
times  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  of  the  shops.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mild 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

Aralia  spinosa.  Angelica  tree.  Prickly 
ash.  Tooth-ache  tree.  The  berries  of  this 
species  are  said  to  have  been  useful  in  tooth¬ 
ache  and  colic. 

Aralia  umbellifera.  This  species  affords 
an  aromatic  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
bark. 

Arai.ia'ceve.  Aralice.  A  natural  family  of 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Aralia  is  the  type. 

Aralia'strum.  The  ginseng.  See  Panax 
quinquefolium. 

Ara'nea.  1.  A  Spider.  This  insect  was 
formerly  held  to  be  highly  poisonous,  and  also 
very  efficacious  in  medicine.  Placed  on  the 
wrist  or  temple,  it  was  believed  to  possess  great 
power  as  a  febrifuge  ;  and  with  the  same  inten¬ 
tion  it  tvas  enclosed  in  a  filbert-shell,  and  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  neck.  The  web  was  likewise 
used  externally  and  internally  as  a  febrifuge. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  spiders’  webs  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  credulous  to  drive  away  agues. 
The  web  is  not  a  bad  mechanical  styptic,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  popular  application  to  stop 
the  bleeding  from  small  cuts  and  leech  bites. 

2.  The  herb  Paris  has  been  called  Aranea. 
See  Paris  quadrifolia. 

Aranea  Tunica.  See  Arachnoid  membrane. 

Araneo'sa  urina.  Urine  which  contains 
filaments  resembling  a  spider’s  web. 

Araneum  ulcus.  See  Astakillos. 

Arantia.  The  same  as  aurantium.  See 

Citru  s  aurantium. 

A'RBOR.  (or,  oris.  f.  )  A  tree.  A  plant 
which  has  a  perennial  woody  trunk,  rising  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  divided  at  its  top  into 
branches  which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter  ;  as 
the  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c. 

In  anatomy  and  chemistry,  the  name  arbor 
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has  been  applied  to  things  mere  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  a  tree,  as  arbor  vitae,  arbor  Dinner. 

Arbor  dian.e.  Arbor  philosophorum,  arbor 
mineralis  philosophica.  If  mercury  be  thrown 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
silver  is  gradually  precipitated  in  a  beautiful 
arborescent  form,  constituting  what  is  called  the 
Arbor  Diancc. 

Arbor  maris.  Coral  has  been  so  called. 

Arbor  mineralis  philosophica.  See  Arbor 
Diana. 

Arbor  philosophor  um.  See  Arbor  Diana. 

Arbor  vitje.  The  tree  of  life.  1.  When 
the  cerebellum  is  cut  vertically,  the  medullary 
substance  appears  ramified  so  as  to  represent  a 
tree;  this  dendriform  arrangement  of  the  white 
matter  is  named  Arbor  vita. 

2.  The  Thuya  occidentals  is  named  Arbor 
vita.  See  Thuya  occidentalis. 

Aiibores'cens.  Arborescent.  Applied  —  1. 
In  Botany,  to  plants  which,  as  they  grow  older, 
become  more  or  less  woody,  and  approach  to 
trees ;  or  to  stems  of  plants  which  become 
woody. 

2.  In  general  scientific  language,  to  various 

o  o  o 

things  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of 
a  tree,  as  an  arborescent  crystallisation,  &c. 

Arbo'reus.  Tree-like  ;  having  a  permanent 
woody  stem.  Applied  to  plants. 

Arbusti'va.  (From  arbustum,  a  copse  of 
shrubs  or  trees.)  The  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants. 

A'RBUTUS.  (us,  i.  f.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrcan  system.  Class, 
Dccandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Arbutus,  trailing.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Arbutus  u'nedo.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  which  grows  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  called  also  Unedo  papyracea.  The 
leaves  are  astringent,  and  a  decoction  of  them 
is  used  in  diarrhoea. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  trailing  arbutus  ;  called  also 
Bear’s  berry,  Bear’s  whortle-berry,  Bear’s  bil¬ 
berry,  wild  cranberry,  &c.  Arbutus  —  caulibus 
procunibentibus,  foliis  integerrimis,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant,  though  employed  by  the  ancients  as 
an  astringent,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  it 
got  into  vogue  as  an  useful  remedy  in  calculous 
and  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  Little 
confidence  is  placed  in  it  by  most  physicians  of 
the  present  day.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  3  j.  to  ",  j.  twice  or  thrice 
a  day. 

A'rca  arcanorum.  The  mercurius  philo¬ 
sophorum . 

Arca  cordis.  The  pericardium. 

ARCA'NUM.  (um,  i.  n.  )  A  secret.  ’  1.  A 
nostrum  or  medicine,  the  composition  ol  which 
is  concealed. 

2.  The  term  arcanum  was  much  used  in  the 
jargon  of  the  alchemists,  and,  like  many  oi  their 
other  terms,  is  not  susceptible  of  very  lucid 
explanation.  41  Arcanum,”  says  liuland,  44is 
a  thing  secret,  incorporeal,  and  immortal,  which 
can  only  be  known  to  man  by  experience  ;  for 
it  is  the  virtue  of  each  thing,  which  operates  a 
thousand  times  more  than  the  thing  itself. 
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Arcanum  becchicum.  A  name  given  by 
Willis  to  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  and  sugar,  j 
in  water. 

Arcanum  cora'llinum.  An  old  preparation  lj 
made  by  digesting  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  | 
in  solution  of  potash,  washing  it,  and  burning 
spirit  of  wine  upon  it.  It  was  used  internally  jj 
to  excite  salivation,  and  externally  as  an  es-  ! 
charotic. 

Arcanum  dublicatum.  Panacea  Holsatica.  |.J 
An  old  name  for  sulphate  of  potash. 

Arcanum  duplicatum  catholicum.  An  amulet  |  | 
composed  of  the  root  of  colchicum  and  plantain.  \  \ 
It  was  strongly  recommended  by  Wedel  as  a  I 
preservative  from  pestilential  diseases. 

Arcanum  ludemanni.  An  obsolete  name  of  j 
the  oxide  of  zinc. 

Arcanum  ta'rtari.  The  acetate  of  potash,  j 

Arceuthos.  ApueuBos,  juniper. 

Archa'us.  See  Archeus. 

Archangelica.  See  Angelica. 

A'rche.  (Apxy,  a  beginning.)  The  earliest  1 i 
stage  of  a  disease. 

Arche'nda.  A  powder  made  of  the  leaves  rii 
of  alcanna,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  used  1 1 
by  the  Egyptians  to  correct  the  foetid  odour  of  t 
the  feet,  and  to  tinge  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  1  ti 
golden  colour.  —  Prosper  Alpinus. 

ARCIIE'US.  A  term  of  which  Paracelsus  j  ft 
claims  the  invention,  and  which,  as  was  usual  j  j ( 
with  him,  he  applied  in  vague  and  contradictory  :  tu 
acceptations  :  at  one  time  making  it  44  the  nature  j  hi 
and  disposer  of  all  things  at  others,  a  kind  |  !|! 
of  assistant  to  nature,  which  accomplished  all  I 
things  by  means  of  three  subordinate  agents, 
namely,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  Van  Hel-  il|l 
moot  adopted  the  term  Archeus,  to  designate  an  « 
intelligent  vital  principle  which  presided  over  all  II 
the  functions  of  the  body.  The  chief  Archeus  |  II 
kept  watch  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  ;  I  { • 
hut  there  were  a  number  of  subordinate  archei  j  j  1 
placed  in  the  different  organs,  and  acting  ac-  i  |  | 
cording  to  the  orders  they  received  from  head  ;  ( 

quarters.  Archeus  became  a  general  favourite  |  j  >1 
among  the  alchemical  philosophers,  and  seems  n  I  j 
to  have  had  his  functions  indefinitely  extended.  1 1  1 
He  was  an  exalted  and  invisible  spirit;  an  I  j  I 
occult  power  of  nature;  the  artificer  of  all  I 
things;  physician  general  to  the  universe,!  It 
&c.  Nc. 

ARCIIIA'TER.  (From  apxy,  authority, r I  t 
and  iccrpos,  a  physician  ;  or  from  apx<»v,  a  prince  ji  • 
or  leader,  and  larpu s,  a  physician.)  Different! I 
opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  original  mean-1 1 
iug  of  this  term.  Some  think  that  it  meant  a 
physician  to  a  sovereign,  or  other  person  of  high 
rank  ;  others  have  applied  it  to  a  physician  1 1 
holding  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  The  I 
elder  Andromachus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  ot|  ! 
Nero,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  this  l 
title.  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  one  to  a  number  of  physicians,  alii  |  i 
in  the  pay  of  the  emperor,  who  came  at  length;  I 
to  form  a  sort  of  college,  the  president  or  headll  I 
of  which  w  as  called  comes  archialrorum. 

Archil.  See  l.ichcn  rocella. 

Arch  it/a.  See  l.ichcn  rocella. 

Archima'gia.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  al-l 
chemists  to  the  sublimcst  part  of  their  art, 
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namely,  that  which  related  to  making  gold  and 
silver. 

Archi'mia.  That  branch  of  alchemy  which 
l related  to  the  transmutation  of  the  imperfect  into 
the  perfect  metals. 

Archingeay.  A  town  of  France,  three 
leagues  from  St.  Jean  d’Angely.  It  has  mineral 
waters,  which  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  a  kind  ot  bitu¬ 
men.  They  have  been  recommended  for  all 
sorts  of  diseases. 

Archopto'ma.  (From  apxos,  the  rectum  or 
anus,  and  to  fall  down.)  Prolapsus  atii. 

Arcce'us,  balsam  of.  An  unguent  applied 
to  sores  and  bruises.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of 
mutton  suet,  one  of  hog’s  lard,  one  part  and  a 
half  of  turpentine,  and  the  same  of  resin,  mixed 
into  a  paste  with  water. 

Arcta'tio.  (o,  oiris.  f.  ;  from  arcto,  to  con¬ 
tract.)  Arctitudo.  Narrowing  or  constriction 
in  any  sense  ;  the  term  has  been  chiefly  applied 
to  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  preternatural 
narrowness  of  the  female  pudenda. 

A'RCTIUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  apurtiov.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
eequalis.  The  burdock. 

Arctium  lappa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  burdock,  or  clit-bur ;  called  also 
Bardana,  Arctium,  and  Ilaphis.  The  plant  so 
called  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  the  Arctium — 
folds  cordatis,  inermibus,  petiolatis,  of  Linnosus. 
It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  grounds.  The 
seeds  have  a  bitterish  subacrid  taste  :  they  are 
recommended  as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given 
either  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  have  a 
sweetish,  but  slightly  austere  and  bitter  taste: 
they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  su¬ 
dorific.  Decoctions  of  them  have  been  used 
in  rheumatic,  gout}',  venereal,  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  ;  and  have  been  preferred  by  some  to 
those  of  sarsaparilla.  Two  ounces  of  the  roots 
are  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart; 
to  this  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  potash  are 
generally  added.  Of  this  decoction,  a  pint  may 
be  taken  every  day  in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic 
cases. 


Akctosta'phylos.  (From  apuros,  a  beai 
and  crTa(pv\T],  a  grape.)  The  uva  ursi,  Se 
Arbutus. 

Arctu'ra.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  arcto,  to  straiten. 
Inflammation  of  a  finger,  or  toe,  from  incurv 
ation  ot  the  null.  — -  Linit&us . 

Arcua'lis.  (From  arcus,  a  bow. )  Shapei 
like  a  bow.  The  coronal  suture  has  been  caller 
sutura  orcualis  ;  and  the  parietal,  as  also  th 
temporal  bones,  have  been  called  ossa  arcualia. 

Arcua'tio.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  A  gib 
bosity  or  projection  of  the  sternum. 

A rcua'tus  morbus.  Morbus  arquatus.  Lati 
names  of  the  jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

Arcula.  (Diminutive  of  area,  a  chest. 
Hie  orbits  or  sockets  of  the  eyes  have  bee: 
called  arculce.  J 

Aruba.  («,*>.  f>)  The  ,,  a  wd, 

known  bird  I  he  fat  or  lard  of  this  bird  wa 
formerly  believed  to  alleviate  .he  pan,  of  gout 
to  discuss  nebulae  in  the  eye,  and,  when  in 


I  troduced  into  the  ears,  to  remove  dulness  of 
hearing. 

Ardens.  See  Ardent. 

|  Ardent.  ( Ardens ;  from  ardco,  to  burn.) 
i  Burning:  applied  to  fevers  and  to  alkoholic 
spirits.  As  ardent  fever,  a  fever  accompanied 
with  great  heat  of  the  surface;  ardent  spirits, 
brandy,  rum,  &c. 

A' 11  DOR.  (or,  oiis.  m.  ;  from  ardeo,  to 
burn.)  Intense  heat.  Applied  in  medicine  to 
morbid  increase  of  temperature,  or  a  morbid 
sensation  of  heat.  See  Morbid  temperature. 

Ardor  febri'i.ls.  Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  uri'nje.  Scalding  of  the  urine;  a 
painful  sense  of  heat  in  the  urethra  in  mak¬ 
ing  water.  It  is  a  common  symptom  in  gonor¬ 
rhoea. 

Ardor  ventri'culi.  Heartburn.  See  Car- 

dialgia. 

A'REA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  the  space  contained 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  plane  figure.)  1.  This 
term  was  applied  by  Celsus  to  a  cutaneous  dis¬ 
ease,  of  which  he  makes  two  varieties,  one  cor¬ 
responding  to  alopecia,  the  other  to  ophiasis. 

2.  It  has  been  used  by  some  to  designate  a 
variety  of  alopecia,  in  which  the  hair  changes 
colour,  but  does  not  fall  out.  The  term  is  rather 
a  vague  one,  and  has  been  variously  applied. 

ARE'CA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
j  of  plants,  of  the  Class  Palmce. 

Areca  catechu.  Areca  indica.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  yields  a  nut 
somewhat  resembling  the  nutmeg,  but  larger 
and  harder.  Two  kinds  of  catechu  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  this  nut  by  the  Indians,  one  called 
cuttacamboo,  and  the  other  cashcutti. 

Areca  oleracea.  Areca  americana.  The 
cabbage-tree  palm.  A  very  lofty  and  beautiful 
tree  which  grows  wild  in  South  America,  and  is 
J  abundantly  cultivated  in  both  the  Indies.  The 
I  medulla,  or  pith,  forms  an  inferior  kind  of  sago  ; 
the  young  buds  are  cut  and  eaten  as  cabbage; 
and  the  fruit  yields  oil. 

Are'gon.  (From  apriyoi,  to  help  :  so  called 
from  its  valuable  qualities.)  The  name  of  a 
resolvent  ointment  not  now  in  use. 

Aremaros.  An  alchemical  name  of  cinnabar. 

Are'na.  (a,  ce.  f.)  Sand.  Applied  to  gravel 
deposited  from  the  urine. 

ARENA'llIA.  Sandwort.  A  genus  of 
|  plants,  so  called  because  its  different  species 
grow  in  sandy  situations.  Class,  Decandria  ; 
Order,  Trigynia. 

A ren aria  pepi.oi'des.  Sea-side  sandwort. 

I  Sea  chickweed.  This  herb  has  been  used  as  an 
j  application  to  whitlows. 

Arenamen.  Armenian  hole.  —  Ruland. 

Arena'tio.  (o,  nis.  f.  ;  from  arena,  sand.) 
A  practice  formerly  prevailed  of  immersing  the 
whole  body  or  the  feet  only  in  hot  sand-  this  was 
called  arenatio,  and  was  used  in  cases  of  dropsy, 
i  Ahe'nga.  A  genus  of  palms,  of  which  only 
one  species  is  known.  It  grows  in  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  The  sap  affords  sugar  by  evaporation,  and 
a  pleasant  liquor  by  fermentation.  The  pith 
affords  a  kind  of  sago.  The  green  fruit,  pre¬ 
served  with  sugar,  is  much  esteemed  in  Cochin- 
China ;  but  the  ripe  fruit,  when  eaten,  causes 
insupportable  itching  of  the  skin. 
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ARE'OLA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  area.) 
Applied,  1.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  small  interstices 
of  cellular  or  other  tissues. 

2.  A  circle  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  which 
surrounds  the  nipple  in  women.  During  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  areola  is  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged,  and  of  a  darker  colour. 

3.  An  inflamed  ring  around  pustules,  &c. 
The  areola  surrounding  the  vaccine  vesicle  af¬ 
fords  an  important  indication  of  the  disease 
being  genuine. 

Akeola  papilla'ris.  The  areola  round  the 
nipple  in  women. 

Arvo1  meter.  See  Hydrometer. 

Ares.  In  the  jargon  of  Paracelsus,  this  word 
wras  used  to  signify  a  principle  which  gives  to 
each  substance  in  nature  its  specific  form. 

Are'sta  bo'vis.  The  herb  rest-harrow.  Sec 
Ononis. 

AueT.-TiNoi'nEs.  See  Aryteenoides. 

A  rear.  Arsenic. 

A'RGAL.  Argol.  Crude  tartar,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of 
wine-vessels,  is  known  in  the  shops  by  this 
name.  It  is  called  red  or  white,  according  as  it 
is  deposited  from  red  or  white  wine. 

A'rgema.  (From  apyos,  white.)  Argemon. 
An  ulcer  of  the  eye,  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  cornea. 

AKGEMO'NE.  (Said  to  he  so  called  from 
its  curing  the  argema.)  A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order, 
Polygynia. 

Arcemone  mexicana.  Papaver  spinosum. 
Prickly  poppy.  A  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  and  is  naturalised  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  contains  a  yellow  acrid 
juice.  The  seeds  are  purgative,  and  the  flowers 
narcotic.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  ophthalmia. 

Argenson.  A  place  in  Dauphiny,  where 
there  are  chalybeate  waters  used  in  cases  of 
jaundice,  biliary  obstructions,  &c. 

Argentate  of  ammonia.  Fulminating  silver. 
See  Argentum. 

Arge'nti  ni'tras.  Nitrate  of  silver  ;  called 
also  Argentum  nitratum,  Causticum  lunare,  and 
Lapis  infernalis.  Take  of  silver,  an  ounce ; 
nitric  acid,  a  fluid  ounce ;  distilled  water,  two 
fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water, 
and  dissolve  the  silver  therein  on  a  sand-bath; 
then  increase  the  heat  gradually,  that  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  may  be  dried.  Melt  the  salt 
in  a  crucible  over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  water 
being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to  boil  ;  then 
pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  convenient  shape. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  thus  prepared,  is  in  small 
solid  cylinders  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  crystalline  texture  when  broken.  It 
is  inodorous;  has  a  very  nauseous,  metallic,  and 
caustic  taste  ;  and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  im¬ 
mediately  tinges  it  black,  owing  to  the  separation 
of  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own 
weight  of  water  at  (JO0,  and  in  half  its  weight  of 
boiling  water;  but  the  solution  is  imperfect, 
owing  to  the  impure  state  of  the  salt.  Nitrate 
of  silver,  as  prepared  in  the  manner  above  di¬ 
rected,  is  never  pure.  It  is  dark  and  opake, 
owing  to  some  of  the  nitrate  being  decomposed 
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during  the  process;  and  it  is  deliquescent,  from 
its  containing  nitrate  of  copper :  whereas  the 
pure  nitrate  of  silver,  whether  in  crystals  or 
fused,  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  does 
not  deliquesce.  The  presence  of  copper  in  the 
lunar  caustic  is  detected  by  its  striking  a  blue 
eolour  with  liquor  ammonia;.  Nitrate  of  silver 
is  decomposed  and  the  oxide  precipitated  by 
exposure  to  light;  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  sticks  of  nitrate  of  silver  carefully  rolled  up 
in  paper  ;  and  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  kept  a 
while  for  any  purpose,  it  is  preserved  in  an  opake 
bottle. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  incompatible  in  prescrip¬ 
tions  with  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
with  the  alkaline  earths,  with  soap,  with  the  sul¬ 
phuric,  muriatic,  and  tartaric  acids,  with  the 
hydrosulphurets,  arsenic,  astringent  vegetable 
infusions,  and  undistilled  water.  For  a  further 
account  of  the  chemical  relations  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  see  Argentum. 

Lunar  caustic  has  long  been  in  esteem  among 
surgeons,  as  a  powerful,  safe,  and  manageable 
escharotic.  Moistened  with  water  and  applied 
to  any  part,  it  rapidly  destroys  its  texture;  and 
is  hence  applied  to  warts  and  fungous  ex¬ 
crescences,  and  also  to  incipient  chancres,  with 
a  view  of  destroying  the  texture  of  the  part  be¬ 
fore  the  specific  action  is  fully  developed,  or 
has  time  to  be  communicated  to  the  system. 
An  aqueous  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
5  to  10  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  ^j.  of  distilled 
water,  is  often  a  very  useful  application  both  to 
indolent  and  to  irritable  ulcers  ;  applied  to  their 
surface  with  a  hair  pencil,  it  produces  in  either 
instance  a  salutary  change  of  action.  In  the 
proportion  of  5  grains  to  3  vj .  of  water,  it  forms 
a  good  injection  in  the  chronic  stage  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea  ;  of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  the 
practice  with  some  in  this  case,  to  use  an  in¬ 
jection  containing  10  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  ^j.  of  water  ! 

A  very  important  local  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  in  the  treatment  of  purulent 
ophthalmia.  A  few  years  since,  Dr.  liidgway 
recommended  the  use  of  a  solution  containing 
12  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
of  which  solution  one  or  two  drops  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  eye  every  other  day.  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  since  applied  an  ointment  consist¬ 
ing  of  10  grains  of  the  nitrate  carefully  levi¬ 
gated  with  ^>j.,  and  whoever  has  tried  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  any  extent  cannot  but  be  convinced  of 
its  efficacy. 

Another  important  local  use  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  in  checking  the  extension  of  erysipelas 
has  been  lately  illustrated  by  Mr.  Higginbottom 
of  Nottingham.  (See  Erysipelas.)  As  an  in¬ 
ternal  remedy,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  alleged 
to  have  proved  highly  efficacious  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  angina  pectoris,  and  dyspepsia.  One 
eighth  of  a  grain  made  into  a  pill  with  bread 
crumb  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  the  dose 
being  gradually  increased  to  four  grains  or  more;  I 
but  little  benefit  is  found  to  result  from  this 
practice,  unless  it  be  preceded  by  a  course  of 
purgatives.  The  chief  objection  to  the  internal 
use  of  this  remedy  is  the  purple  hue  of  the  skin 
which  it  sometimes  produces,  owing  to  the  do- 
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position  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  the  rete  mu- 
cosum.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Clementim, 
that  this  effect  may  be  obviated  by  avoiding  the 
sunshine;  but  this  is  a  point  not  easily  ascer¬ 
tained,  because  the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
results  only  occasionally  from  the  use  ot  the 
medicine. 

Argentina.  See  Potentilla  unsenna. 

Argentine  flowers  of  antimony.  See  Anti¬ 
mony. 

Arge'ntum.  (wn,  t.  n.)  Silver.  This  metal 
occurs  both  native  and  combined  with  gold, 
lead,  copper,  mercury,  cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
|&c.  The  native  silver,  and  the  sulphuret  ot 
silver  or  silver  glance,  are  the  most  productive 
ores.  The  new  world  possesses  the  richest 
silver  mines  ;  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru  tar  ex¬ 
ceed  in  value  all  the  European  and  Asiatic  mines 
put  together.  In  Europe,  the  principal  silver 
mines  are  those  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Iran- 
•sylvania,  Saltzburg,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  all 
included  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  next 
in  importance  are  those  of  Russia  and  Saxony. 

' Mines  of  considerable  value  are  worked  in 
Hanover,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Sweden.  Nor¬ 
way  also  has  its  silver  mines,  and  most  countries 
of  Europe  afford  ores  of  this  metal  in  greater  or 
less  abundance,  and  more  or  less  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  reducing. 

There  are  two  processes  in  general  use  for 
extracting  silver  from  its  ores — the  one  adapted 
to  those  which  are  free  from  lead  ;  the  other,  to 
those  in  which  the  silver  is  combined  with  that 
metal. 

In  the  former  instance,  the  ore  is  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  common  salt ;  if  the 
ore  contain  no  sulphur,  pyrites  is  added  to  supply 
this  material.  The  powdered  mass  is  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace:  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  which  unites  with  the  soda,  while  the 
chlorine  of  the  salt  combines  with  the  silver. 
The  roasted  mass  is  ground  to  fine  powder,  and 
is  put  along  with  mercury,  water,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  iron,  into  barrels  which  are  made  to 
revolve  by  machinery,  in  order  to  bring  the 
materials  into  intimate  contact.  During  this 
operation  the  chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by 
the  iron,  the  silver  unites  with  the  mercury,  and 
the  chloride  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 
A  liquid  substance  results,  which  consists  of  an 
amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury  mixed  with  un¬ 
combined  mercury  ;  the  mercury  is  got  rid  of 
by  pressing  the  mixture  in  bags  of  thin  leather, 
through  the  pores  of  which  the  superfluous 
mercury  exudes,  and  a  solid  amalgam  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  silver  is  obtained.  The  mercury  is 
distilled  off  in  a  particular  apparatus  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  the  silver  remains  in  the  shape 
of  a  porous  mass.  The  foregoing  method  is 
styled  the  process  by  amalgamation,  and  is  that 
generally  used  in  South  America,  and  at  Frey- 
berg  in  Saxony. 

When  the  silver  is  associated  in  the  ore  with 
lead,  it  is  separated  by  a  process  founded  on 
the  different  oxidability  of  the  two  metals,  and 
the  easy  fusibility  of  the  protoxide  of  lead. 
’I  he  ore  containing  sulphurets  of  lead  and  silver 
is  kept  at  a  red  heat  in  a  flat  furnace,  and  con- 

of  air ;  the  lead  is 
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rapidly  oxidised ;  and  the  oxide,  being  fused  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  escapes  through  an  aperture 
at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  the  silver  re¬ 
mains.  The  silver,  however,  still  retains  some 
lead,  to  free  it  of  which  it  is  put  into  a  smaller 
furnace  called  the  test,  which  contains  lixiviated 
wood  ashes ;  a  greater  heat  is  applied  than  in 
the  first  furnace,  and  the  remaining  oxide  of 
lead  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  porous  ashes, 
leaving  the  silver  nearly  pure.  By  the  fore¬ 
going  processes  silver  is  obtained  sufficiently 
pure  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  To  obtain  it 
absolutely  pure,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  added 
as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  is  chloride  of  silver,  is  to  be 
washed  with  water  and  dried.  A  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  double  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  silver,  is  to  be  fused  at  a  red  heat, 
in  a  clean  black-lead  crucible,  and  the  chloride 
projected  upon  it  in  successive  portions.  Effer¬ 
vescence  takes  place  with  evolution  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  gases  ;  chloride  of  potassium 
is  formed,  and  a  silver  subsides  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  the  metals,  very 
ductile  and  malleable,  but  considerably  less  so 
than  gold.  It  is  harder  than  gold,  but  soft 
enough  when  pure  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  104  to  105.  It  ignites 


before  melting,  and  requires  a  strong  heat  to 
fuse  it.  Pure  silver  does  not  become  oxidised 
by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  When  melted 
in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen  in  large 
quantity,  but  parts  with  it  all  again  as  it  resumes 
the  solid  form.  M.  Gay-Lussac  has  found  that 
this  absorption  and  subsequent  evolution  of 
oxygen  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  metal  is 
purer,  and  that  a  very  small  admixture  of  copper 
prevents  it  altogether.  When  silver,  in  the 
form  of  leaf  or  fine  wire,  is  intensely  heated  by 
means  of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  it  burns  with  a  beautiful 
green  light,  and  is  converted  into  the  oxide. 
Only  one  oxide  of  silver  has  hitherto  been  ge¬ 
nerally  recognised  by  chemists.  Mr.  Faraday, 
however,  believes  that  the  pellicle  formed  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  the  brown 
oxide  in  ammonia,  consists  of  an  oxide  contain¬ 
ing  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  ;  and  Ritter 
has  described  one  containing  a  larger  proportion, 
which  last  is  also  admitted  by  Berzelius. 

The  common  oxide  of  silver  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  pure 
baryta  with  one  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
completely  reduced  by  a  red  heat.  Berzelius 
considers  this  oxide  as  composed  of  93  ’1 1  parts 
of  silver,  and  G'89  of  oxygen.  For  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  chemical  relations  of  silver, 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry:  — 

Silver  combines  with  chlorine,  when  the 
metal  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  gas.  This 
chloride  is,  however,  usually  prepared  by  add¬ 
ing  muriatic  acid,  or  a  muriate,  to  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  has  been  long  known  by  the  name 
of  tuna  cornea,  or  horn-silver because,  though  a 
white  powder  as  it  falls  down  from  the  nitrate 
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solution,  it  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  forms 
a  horny-looking  substance  when  it  cools.  It 
consists  of  1 3 *7 .5  silver  +  4\5  chlorine. 

When  pulverised  chloride  of  silver  is  boiled 
in  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
a  compound  of  the  two  solutions  is  produced, 
which  crystallises  as  the  temperature  falls.  The 
crystals  are  not  affected  by  light,  but  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  water. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  brittle  substance, 
of  a  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
formed  by  heating  to  redness  thin  plates  of  silver 
stratified  with  sulphur.  It  consists  of  13'75 
silver  x  2  sulphur. 

Fulminating  silver  is  formed  by  pouring  lime- 
water  into  the  pure  nitrate,  filtering,  wash¬ 
ing  the  precipitate,  and  then  digesting  on  it 
liquid  ammonia  in  a  little  open  capsule.  In 
twelve  hours  the  ammonia  must  be  cautiously 
decanted  from  the  black  powder,  which  is  to  be 
dried  in  minute  portions,  and  with  extreme  cir¬ 
cumspection,  on  bits  of  filtering- paper  or  card. 
If  struck,  in  even  its  moist  state,  with  a  hard 
body,  it  explodes;  and  if  in  any  quantity,  when 
dry,  the  fulmination  is  tremendous.  The  de¬ 
canted  ammonia,  on  being  gently  heated,  effer¬ 
vesces  from  disengagement  of  azote,  and  small 
crystals  appear  in  it  when  it  cools.  These  pos¬ 
sess  a  still  more  formidable  power  of  detonation, 
and  can  scarcely  bear  touching  even  under  the 
liquid.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound  either  of 
oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia,  or  of  the  oxide  and 
azote.  The  latter  is  probably  its  true  con¬ 
stitution,  like  the  explosive  iodide  and  chloride. 
The  sudden  extrication  of  the  condensed  gas  is 
the  cause  of  the  detonation.  Silver  is  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid  when  concentrated  and  boil- 
injr,  and  the  metal  in  a  state  of  division. 

Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it ;  but  the 
nitric  acid,  if  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  a  plentiful  dis¬ 
engagement  of  nitrous  gas  ;  which,  during  its 
extrication,  gives  a  blue  or  green  colour  to  the 
acid,  that  entirely  disappears  if  the  silver  made 
use  of  be  pure  :  if  it  contain  copper,  the  solution 
remains  greenish  ;  and  if  the  acid  contain  either 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  these  combine  with 
a  portion  of  the  silver,  and  form  scarcely  soluble 
compounds,  which  fall  to  the  bottom.  If  the 
silver  contain  gold,  this  metal  separates  in 
blackish- coloured  flocks. 

Nitric  acid'dissolves  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  silver;  and  the  solution  is  very  caustic  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  destroys  and  corrodes  animal  sub¬ 
stances  very  powerfully. 

The  solution  of  silver,  when  fully  saturated, 
deposits  thin  crystals  as  it  cools,  and  also  by 
evaporation.  These  are  called  lunar  nitre,  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  gentle  heat  is  sufficient  to 
fuse  them,  and  drive  oil-  their  water  of  crystal¬ 
lisation.  In  this  state  the  nitrate,  or  rather  sub¬ 
nitrate,  for  the  heat  drives  oil  part  of  the  acid,  is 
of  a  black  colour,  and  maybe  cast  into  small 
sticks  in  a  mould,  in  which  form  it  constitutes 
the  lapis  infernalis,  or  lunar  caustic,  used  in  sur¬ 
gery.  A  stronger  heat  decomposes  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  acid  flying  off,  and  the  silver  remain¬ 
ing  pure.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  ol 
forming  the  lunar  caustic,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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suffer  the  salt  to  crystallise  ;  but  that  it  may  be 
made  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  silver  at 
once  to  dryness ;  and  as  soon  as  the  salt  is 
fused,  and  ceases  to  boil,  it  may  be  poured  out. 

I  he  nitric  acid  driven  off  from  nitrate  of  silver 
is  decomposed,  the  products  being  oxygen  and 
nitrogen. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  and  silver  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  salt  is  very  soluble,  readily  crystal¬ 
lises,  and  consists  of  nitric  acid  264,  oxide  of 
silver  550,  ammonia  180,  being  in  the  ratio  of 
an  atom  of  each  of  the  former,  and  two  atoms 
of  the  last  constituent.  A  triple  sulphate  of; 
ammonia  and  silver  may  be  formed  in  the  same  | 
way. 

The  sulphate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  by 
pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the  nitric  solution 
of  silver,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  and  on  I 
this  account  forms  crystals,  which  are  so  small1 
that  they  compose  a  white  powder.  The  mu-j 
riatic  acid  precipitates  from  nitric  acid  the  salinei 
compound  called  luna  cornea,  or  horn-silver;) 
which  has  been  so  distinguished,  because,  when 
melted  and  cooled,  it  forms  a  semi-transparent) 
and  partly  inflexible  mass  resembling  horn.  It 
is  supposed  that  a  preparation  of  this  kind  has! 
given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  malleable  glass.) 
This  effect  takes  place  with  aqua  regia,  which 
acts  strongly  on  silver,  but  precipitates  it  in  the 
form  of  muriate  as  fast  as  it  is  dissolved. 

If  any  salt  with  base  of  alkali,  containing  the 
muriatic  acid,  be  added  to  the  nitric  solution  ol 
silver,  the  same  effect  takes  place  by  double 
affinity  ;  the  alkaline  base  uniting  with  the  nitrie 
acid,  anil  the  silver  falling  down  in  combinatior 
with  the  muriatic  acid. 

Since  the  muriatic  acid  throws  down  onh 
silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  and  the  latter  of  these 
two  is  not  present  in  silver  that  has  undergone  cu 
pellation,  though  a  small  quantity  of  copper  ma- 
elude  the  scorification  in  that  process,  the  silve 
which  may  be  revived  from  its  muriate  is  pure 
than  can  readily  be  obtained  by  any  other  means 
When  this  salt  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  it 
chlorine  is  not  expelled  ;  and  a  greater  hea 
causes  the  whole  concrete  either  to  rise  in  fume 
or  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel.  T 
reduce  it,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  it  shoul 
be  triturated  with  its  own  weight  of  fixed  alka 
and  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  afterward 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  crucible,  the  bottom  i 
which  is  covered  with  soda;  the  mass  ofmuriat 
of  silver  being  likew  ise  covered  with  the  sam 
substance.  In  this  way  the  acid  will  be  si 
parated  from  the  silver,  which  is  reduced  to  i 
metallic  state. 

As  the  precipitate  of  muriate  of  silver  is  vet 
perceptible,  the  nitric  solution  of  silver  is  use 
as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  i 
waters;  for  a  drop  of  this  solution  poured  in' 
such  waters  w  ill  cause  a  very  evident  cloudines 
The  solution  of  silver  is  also  used  bv  assaye 
to  purify  the  nitric  acid  from  any  admixture 
muriatic  acid.  In  this  state  they  call  it  pr 
cipitated  aquafortis. 

M.  Chenevix  found  that  a  chlorate  of  si  1  v 
may  be  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorii 
through  water  in  which  oxide  of  silver  is-su 
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tended.  It  requires  only  two  parts  of  hot 
water  for  its  solution  ;  and  this  affords,  on  cooi¬ 
ng,  small,  white,  opaque,  rhomboidal  crystals. 
It  is  likewise  somewhat  soluble  in  alkohol.  I  lall 
a  grain,  mixed  with  half  as  much  sulphur,  and 
Struck  or  rubbed,  detonates  with  a  loud  report 
and  a  vivid  flash. 

Compounds  of  silver  with  other  acids  are  best 
formed  by  precipitation  from  its  solution  in  nitric 
acid  ;  either  by  the  acid  itself,  or  by  its  alkaline 
salts.  Phosphate  of  silver  is  a  dense  white  pre¬ 
cipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  its  acid.  By  heat  it  fuses  into  a 
greenish  opake  glass.  Carbonate  of  silver  is  a 
white  insoluble  powder,  which  is  blackened  by 
light.  The  fluate  and  borate  are  equally  soluble. 
(Distilled  vinegar  readily  dissolves  the  oxide  of 
silver,  and  the  solution  affords  long  white  needles, 
(easily  crystallised. 

The  precipitates  of  silver,  which  are  formed 
bv  the  addition  of  alkalies  or  earths,  are  all  re¬ 
ducible  by  mere  heat,  without  the  addition  of 
any  combustible  substance. 

A  detonating  powder  has  been  sold  lately  at 
Paris  as  an  object  of  amusement.  It  is  en¬ 
closed  between  the  folds  of  a  card,  cut  in  two 
lengthwise;  the  powder  being  placed  at  one 
end,  and  the  other  being  notched,  that  it  may  be 
distinguished.  If  it  be  taken  by  the  notched 
end,  and  the  other  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  it  soon  detonates,  with  a  sharp  sound 
and  violent  flame.  The  card  is  torn  and  changed 
brown ;  and  the  part  in  contact  with  the  com¬ 
position  is  covered  with  a  slight  metallic  coat¬ 
ing,  of  a  grayish-white  colour. 

This  compound,  which  M.  Descotils  calls 
detonating  silver,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
fulminating  silver  of  M.  Eerthollet,  may  be 
made  by'  dissolving  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid, 
and  pouring  into  the  solution,  while  it  is  going 
on,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rectified  alkohol ;  or 
by  adding  alkohol  to  a  nitric  solution  of  silver 
with  considerable  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  first  case,  the  nitric  acid  into  which  the 
silver  is  put  must  be  heated  gently  till  the  so¬ 
lution  commences,  that  is,  till  the  first  bubbles 
begin  to  appear.  It  is  then  to  be  removed  from 
the  fire,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkohol  to 
be  added  immediately,  to  prevent  the  evolution 
of  any  nitrous  vapours.  The  mixture  of  the 
two  liquors  occasions  an  extrication  of  heat ;  the 
e  tervescence  quickly  recommences,  without  any 
1  nitrous  gas  being  disengaged;  and  it  gradually 
increases,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
smell  of  nitric  ether.  In  a  short  time  the  liquor 
becomes  turbid,  and  a  very  heavy,  white,  crys- 
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This  powder  has  the  following  properties: _ It 

is  white  and  crystalline  ;  but  the  size  and  lustre 
of  the  crystals  are  variable.  Light  alters  it  a 
little.  Ileat,  a  blow,  or  long-continued  friction, 
a  uses  it  to  inflame  with  a  brisk  detonation.’ 
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Pressure  alone,  if  it  be  not  very  powerful,  has 
no  effect  on  it.  It  likewise  detonates  by  the 
dectric  spark.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
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It  has  a  very  strong  metallic  taste. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  occasions  it  to 
take  fire,  and  is  thrown  by  it  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  de¬ 
compose  it  slowly. 

A  fulminating  silver  may  be  made  by  adding 
fiagments  of  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia.  When  the  ef- 
fervesence  has  ceased,  the  black  liquor  obtained 
is  to  be  diluted  and  filtered  ;  the  black  powder, 
being  washed  and  dried,  detonates  upon  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat. 

Sulphur  combines  very  easily  with  silver,  if 
thin  plates,  imbedded  in  it,  he  exposed  to  a 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  sulphur.  The  sul- 
phuret  is  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  approaching 
to  black,  with  a  degree  of  metallic  lustre,  opakiT, 
brittle,  and  soft.  It  is  more  fusible  than  silver^ 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
combined  with  it.  A  strong  heat  expels  part  of 
the  sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  soon  tarnishes  the  sur¬ 
face  of  polished  silver,  and  forms  on  it  a  thin 
layer  of  sulphuret. 

I  he  alkaline  sulphurets  combine  with  it  by 
heat,  and  form  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 
Acids  precipitate  sulphuret  of  silver  from  this 
solution. 

Phosphorus  left  in  a  nitric  solution  of  silver 
becomes  covered  with  a  metal  in  a  dendritic 
lorm.  By  boiling,  this  becomes  first  white 
then  a  light  black  mass,  and  is  ultimately  con¬ 
verted  into  a  light  brown  phosphuret.  The  best 
method  of  forming  a  phosphuret  of  silver  is 
Pelletier’s,  which  consists  in  mixing  phosphoric 
acid  and  charcoal  with  the  metal,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  heat.  ° 

Most  metals  precipitate  silver  from  its  so¬ 
lution  in  a  metallic  state.  The  assayers  make 
use  ot  copper  to  separate  the  silver  from  the 
nitric  acid  used  in  the  process  of  partin'--.  The 
precipitation  of  silver  by  mercury  is  v<Try  slow, 
and  produces  a  peculiar  symmetrical  arraim-e- 
ment,  called  the  Arbor  JHana.  I„  this,  as°in 
all  precipitations,  the  peculiar  form  may  be 
affected  by  a  variety  of  concomitant  circum¬ 
stances;  for  which  reason  one  process  usually 
succeeds  better  than  another. 

Make  an  amalgam,  without  heat,  of  four 
drachms  of  leaf  silver  with  two  drachms  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Dissolve  the  amalgam  in  four  ounces  or 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  a 
moderate  strength  ;  dilute  this  solution  in  about 
a  pound  and  a  hall  ot  distilled  water;  a-itate 
the  mixture,  and  preserve  it  for  use  in  a  Mass 
bottle  with  a  ground  stopper.  When  this  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  he  used,  the  quantity  of  one  ounce 
is  put  into  a  (filial,  and  the  size  of  a  pea  of 
amalgam  of  gold,  or  silver,  of  the  consistence  of 
butter,  is  to  be  added;  after  which  the  vessel 
must  be  left  at  rest.  Soon  afterwards,  small 
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filaments  appear  to  issue  out  of  the  ball  of 
amalgam,  which  quickly  increase,  and  shoot  out 
branches  in  the  form  of  shrubs. 

Silver  unites  with  gold  by  fusion,  and  forms 
a  pale  alloy.  With  platina  it  forms  a  hard 
mixture,  rather  yellower  than  silver  itself,  and 
of  difficult  fusion ;  but  the  two  metals  do  not 
unite  well. 

Silver  combines  very  readily  with  mercury. 
A  sensible  degree  of  heat  is  produced  when 
silver  leaf  and  mercury  are  kneaded  together  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  With  lead  it  forms  a  soft 
mass,  less  sonorous  than  pure  silver.  With 
copper  it  becomes  harder  and  more  sonorous,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  remains  sufficiently  ductile  : 
this  mixture  is  used  in  the  British  coinage. 
12j  parts  of  silver,  alloyed  with  one  of  copper, 
form  the  compound  called  standard  silver.  The 
mixture  of  silver  and  iron  has  been  little  ex¬ 
amined.  With  tin  it  forms  a  compound,  which, 
like  that  of  gold  with  the  same  metal,  has  been 
said  to  be  brittle,  however  small  the  proportion; 
though  there  is  probably  as  little  foundation  for 
the  assertion  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
With  bismuth,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony,  it 
forms  brittle  compounds.  It  does  not  unite 
with  nickel.  The  compound  of  silver  and  tung¬ 
sten,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  extends  under  the  hammer 
during  a  few  strokes ;  but  afterwards  splits  in 
pieces. 

The  only  preparation  of  silver  used  in  me¬ 
dicine  is  the  nitrate.  Leaf  silver  was  formerly 
employed  to  give  a  coating  to  pills. 

Argentum  fugitivum.  Quicksilver. 

Argentum  mobile.  Quicksilver. 

Argentum  nitra'tum.  See  Argenti  ultras. 

Argentum  vivum.  Quicksilver.  See  Mer¬ 
cury. 

AUG  I'LL  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  apyiWos  or  apyiAos, 
from  apyos,  white.)  Argil.  See  Alumina. 

Argilla  vitriola'ta.  Alum. 

Argilla'cf.ous.  Argillaceus.  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  argil,  or  aluminous  earth.  See  Clay. 

Argillaceous  earth.  See  Clay. 

Argyrei'a.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pcnl- 
anclria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  It  includes  some 
shrubs  natives  of  Cochin-China.  Cataplasms 
made  of  their  leaves  and  roots  are  applied  to 
tumours  of  the  breast. 

Akcyri'tis.  (From  apyvpos,  silver.)  Spuma 
argenti.  Litharge  or  semivitrified  oxide  of  lead 
has  been  so  called,  because  it  is  separated  in  the 
process  of  extracting  silver  from  its  ores. 

Argyritis  terra  was  a  name  formerly  given  to 
earth  containing  particles  of  silver. 

Argyro'come.  (c,  es.  f. ;  from  apyvpos,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  uogy,  hair.)  A  name  given  to  a  sub¬ 
genus  of  gnaphalium  or  cud-weed,  because  the 
species  it  includes  have  white  silvery  flowers. 

Argyro'oamas.  A  species  of  tale  of  a  sil¬ 
very  appearance  mentioned  by  l’liny  and  others. 
It  was  supposed  to  act  as  a  mechanical  poison 
when  swallowed,  owing  to  its  sharp  lamina; 
penetrating  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines. 

A  rgyrogonia.  The  alchemical  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  silver.  Also  the  semen  argcnlificum ,  or 
tincture  by  which  silver  might  be  generated. 
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Arcyroli'banos.  The  white  olibanum. 

Argyro'phora  anti'dotus.  A  medicine  de¬ 
scribed  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus,  consisting  of 
opium,  various  gums,  and  aromatics,  and  other 
ingredients.  Myrepsus  says,  it  is  named  from 
its  high  price  ;  and  recommends  it  in  all  diseases 
of  the  head,  and  a  number  of  other  cases. 

Argyropce'ia.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  apyvpos,  silver, 
and  7roie&),  to  make.)  The  art  of  making  silver. 
The  term  was  applied  chiefly  to  the  alchemical 
transmutation  of  baser  metals  into  silver;  but 
it  has  been  used  also  to  designate  the  separation 
of  silver  from  its  ores. 

Argyiiotrophe'ma.  (From  apyns,  white,  and 
rpoepyga,  food.)  A  white  cooling  food,  made 
with  milk.  —  Galen. 

Ari'a.  Aronia.  See  Craltvgus. 

Aricy'mon.  {on,  onis.  f.  ;  from  apt,  an  in¬ 
tensive  particle,  and  kvw,  to  be  pregnant.)  A 
woman  who  conceives  readily  and  often. — Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

Aridu'ra.  (From  areo,  to  be  dried  up.) 
Wasting  of  any  particular  limb  or  other  part,  as 
opposed  to  atrophia,  or  general  wasting  of  the 
body.  —  Ettmuller.  Sa  u  cages. 

A  rilla'tus.  Provided  with  an  arillus.  See 
Arillus. 

ARl'LLUS.  {us,  i.  m.)  A  tunic  investing 
the  seed  of  some  plants,  completely  or  partially. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  seed,  and  envelopes 
the  other  parts  more  or  less  closely. 

The  varieties  are, 

The  succulent,  pulpy;  as  in  Euonymus  euro- 
pec  us,  and  Lcctia. 

Cartilaginous  ;  as  in  Coffea  arabica. 

Dimidiate,  halved ;  as  in  Taxus  baccata. 

Lacerate,  cut ;  as  in  the  mace  of  the  Myrislica 
moschata. 

Reticulate,  net-like,  surrounding  the  seed  like 
a  net ;  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe. 

Tricuspid ;  as  in  Malva  coromandiliana. 

Hirsute,  hairy  ;  as  in  Geranium  incanum. 

Villous  ;  as  in  Geranium  dissection. 

ARI'STA.  (a,  cc.  f.)  The  awn.  A  sharp 
bristle-like  appendage,  which  proceeds  from 
the  husk  or  glume  of  grasses.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  into 

Naked,  without  villi  ;  as  in  Stipa  arguens  and 
juncea. 

Plumose,  having  white  villi ;  as  in  Stipa 
pennata. 

Straight;  as  in  Bromus  secalinus. 

Geniculate,  bent  like  a  knee  ;  as  in  Arena 

saliva. 

Recurved,  bent  back ;  as  in  JIolcus  lanatus, 
and  Agrostis  canina. 

Tortile,  twisted  like  a  rope ;  as  in  Agrostis 
rubra,  and  Aira  montana. 

Terminal,  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  husk  ;  ns 
in  Agrostis  miliacea. 

Dorsal,  fixed  to  the  back  or  outer  part  of  the 
husk ;  as  in  Agrostis  canina,  Bromus,  Alope- 
curus. 

Uncinate,  hooked  ;  as  in'  Panicum  hirtellum. 

AriobarV.a'nium.  ApioSap^amor.  The  name 
of  a  diseutient  plaster  mentioned  by  Aetius  and 
Paul  of  ./Eg ina.  It  contained  cerusse,  sea¬ 
water,  turpentine,  frankincense,  and  other  in¬ 
ingredients. 
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Arista'rchi  ANTl'nOTUS  PAULINA.  A  com- 
iound  medicine  extolled  by  Aetius  in  a  variety 
>f  diseases.  It  consisted  of  opium,  castor, 
tyrax,  galbanum,  and  aromatics,  mixed  up 
villi  honey. 

Aristi  Emplastrum  Nigrum.  See  Tetraphar- 
tnacum. 

Aristio'nis  machinamentum.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  invented  by  Aristion  for  the  reduction  of 
lislocations. 

Aristalth.e'a.  (or,  cc.  f. ;  from  apurros,  best, 
and  a\6aia,  the  marsh-mallow.)  The  common 
marsh-mallow.  See  Althaea  officinalis. 

Arista'tus.  (From  arista,  an  awn.)  Awned: 
applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  &c.,  terminated  by 
j  long  rigid  spine,  which  in  a  leaf  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  contraction.  In  Galium  aristatum, 
the  leaf-stalk  is  awned. 

ARISTOLOCHI'A.  (a, ce.  f.  •  from  apurros, 
best,  and  A ox«ur>  parturition :  so  called  because 
:t  was  supposed  to  be  useful  to  women  after 
nhildbirth,  by  promoting  the  lochial  discharge.) 
1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Gynandria ;  Order,  Hex- 
andria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  long- 
rooted  birthwort.  See  Aristolochia  longa. 

Aristolochia  anguici'da.  Snake-killing 
birthwort.  Aristolochia  —  foliis  cordatis,  acumi- 
natis ;  caule  volubili,  fructicoso  ;  pedunculis 
solitaris ;  stipulis  cordatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the  property  of 
so  stupifying  serpents,  that  they  may  be  handled 
with  impunity.  One  or  two  drops  are  sufficient ; 
and  if  more  be  dropt  into  the  mouth  it  kills 
them.  So  ungrateful  is  the  smell  of  the  root  to 
these  reptiles,  that  they  are  said  immediately 
to  fly  from  it.  The  juice  is  also  esteemed  as  a 
preservative  against  the  effects  usually  produced 
by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Aristolochia  clemati'tis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Aristolochia  vulgaris  of  some  Phar¬ 
macopoeias  ;  called  also  Aristolochia  tenuis.  This 
plant  is  diaphoretic ;  it  is  retained  in  some  Phar¬ 
macopoeias,  but  has  no  great  activity. 

Aristolochia  faba'cea.  See  Fumaria  bul¬ 
losa. 


Aristolochia  grandiflo'ra.  This  plar 
grows  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  flowers  have 
very  foetid  smell,  and  its  root  is  said  to  be 
deadly  poison  to  all  animals  that  eat  of  it. 

Aristolochia  longa.  The  systematic  nam 
lor  the  aristolochia  of  our  Pharmacopoeias.  Ari: 
tolochia— foliis  cordatis,  petiolatis,  integerrimi. 
obtusiusculis ;  caule  infir  mo,  floribus  solilariis,  c 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  only  is  i 
use  ;  it  possesses  a  somewhat  aromatic  smel 
and  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with 
slight  degree  of  pungency.  It  is  sometime 
given  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  gout  an 
other  diseases. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  The  root  of  th 
species  of  birthwort,  Aristolochia  —foliis  cordc 
tis,  subsessihbus,  obtusis;  caule  infir  mo ;  floribi 

hi;  fLrSUS;  is  used  indiscriminate! 
w  th  that  of  the  Aristolochia  longa.  See  Ari 
tolochia  longa .  ° 

Aristolochia  serpenta'ria.  The  systemat: 
name  of  the  Serpentaria  virginiana.  Virginia 
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snake-root  of  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  called  also 
Aristolochia,  Colubrina  virginiana,  Viperina,  Vipe- 
rina  virginiana,  Pestilockia,  and  Contrayerva  vir¬ 
giniana.  The  plant  which  affords  this  root  is 
the  Aristolochia  — foliis  cordato-oblongis  planis  ; 
caulibus  injirmis,  fiexuosis  teretibus ;  fioribus  soli- 
tariis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
North  America.  Its  root  has  an  aromatic  smell, 
approaching  to  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agree¬ 
able  ;  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It 
affords  with  water  a  yellowish-brown  infusion 
possessing  all  its  active  qualities.  The  alko- 
liolic  tincture  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  is 
rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water.  Its 
active  principles  appear  to  be  a  bitter  resin  and 
an  essential  oil.  It  was  formerly  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power  in  coun¬ 
teracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of 
serpents :  this,  however,  is  now  wholly  disre¬ 
garded  ;  but  as  it  possesses  stimulant  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  virtues,  it  is  employed,  in  the  present 
day,  in  some  fevers  where  these  effects  are  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  thought  to  increase  the  efficacy  of 
cinchona  in  cases  of  protracted  ague,  and  is  a 
useful  tonic  in  dyspepsia.  It  may  be  given  in 
powder  in  doses  of  gr.  xv.  increased  to  jss.,  or 
an  infusion  may  be  made  by  macerating  3  j. 
of  the  bruised  root  in  3  xij.  of  boiling  water, 
and  §jss.  or  3  ij.  may  be  given  several  times  a 
day.  Decoction  impairs  its  virtue  by  dissipat¬ 
ing  the  essential  oil.  A  tincture  is  directed  by 
the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

Aristolochia  te'nuis.  See  Aristolochia  cle- 
matitis. 

Aristolochia  triloba'ta.  Three-lobed  birth¬ 
wort.  The  root  and  every  part  of  this  plant, 
Aristolochia  — - foliis  trilobis,  caule  volubili,  fioribus 
maximis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  diuretic,  and  has  been 
employed  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

Aristolochia  vulga'ris.  See  Aristolochia 
clematitis. 

Aristolochi-e.  The  name  given  by  Jussieu 
to  a  natural  family  of  plants,  of  which  the 
genus  Aristolochia  is  the  type. 

Aristolochica  medicamenta.  Medicines 
which  promote  the  flow  of  the  lochia. 

Aiu'ston.  Avicenna  describes  two  medicines 
of  this  name,  a  greater  and  a  less  Ariston. 
These  both  contained  opium,  euphorbium,  sul¬ 
phur,  stimulants,  aromatics,  &c.  ;  and  are  re¬ 
commended  by  the  author  in  phthisis,  fevers, 
colic,  &c. 

Aristofhanei'on.  (From  Aristophanes,  its 
inventor.)  The  name  of  an  emollient  plaster 
used  by  the  Greeks,  composed  of  pitch,  the 
substance  called  apochynia,  wax,  opoponax,  and 
vinegar. 

Aristrios.  See  Astragalus. 

Arlada.  Arladar.  Calcined  realgar. 

Arm aih'i.lo.  A  genus  of  apterous  insects. 
The  Armadillo  officinalis,  which  is  brought 
chiefly  from  Italy,  is  sometimes  prescribed  on 
the  Continent  as  a  diuretic,  anti-icteric,  &c. 
These  insects  are  sold  in  France  under  the 
name  of  cloportes  prepares.  The  armadillo  is 
one  of  several  species  of  millepedes  to  which 
credulity  has  ascribed  divers  virtues.  See  Mil¬ 
lepedes. 

ARM.  Erachium.  1.  That  part  of  the 
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upper  extremity  which  extends  from  the  shoulder  j 
to  the  wrist.  It  is  divided  into  the  brachium, 
properly  so  called,  which  extends  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  and  the  anti-  j 
brachium,  or  fore-arm,  which  is  between  the 
bend  of  the  arm  and  the  wrist. 

A'x.ma.  (a,  orum.  pi.  n.  arms.)  Applied  in 
botany  to  various  sharp-pointed  appendages  of 
plants,  as  the  aculeus,  Jurca,  spina,  and  stimulus. 

A  rma'lia  ossa.  The  temporal  bones. 

Armarium  unguentum.  See  Unguentum 
armarium. 

Armatu'ra.  Armour.  The  amnion  has 
been  so  called. 

Armeni'aca  malus.  The  apricot.  See  Ar- 
meniaca  vulgaris. 

Arme'nius  lapis.  Appcvios  AlOos.  Armenian 
stone.  A  variety  of  the  blue  carbonate  of 
copper.  It  was  formerly  brought  from  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  cordial  and  as  a 
purgative  in  melancholia. 

Armi'lla.  The  Latin  for  a  bracelet.  The 
annular  ligament  of  the  carpus  has  been  so 
called. 

Armoniacum  sal.  See  Ammoniacum  sal. 

Armora'cia.  (a,  a.  f. )  So  called  because  j 
it  was  cultivated  abundantly  in  Armorica.  See  j 
Cochliaria  armoracia. 

Armutheus  lapis.  The  Armenian  stone. 

Arnaldia.  A  term  said  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  chronic  and  malignant  disease  for¬ 
merly  prevalent  in  England.  It  was  attended 
with  falling  off  of  the  hair,  and  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  alopecia,  and  by  others  a  1 
form  of  syphilis. 

ARNICA.  (a,  re.  f.)  Derivation  unknown. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  superjlua. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  leopard’s 
bane.  See  Arnica  montana. 

Arnica  Montana.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  arnica  of  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  called  also 
Leopard's  bane ;  Doronicum  germanicum  ;  Pa¬ 
nacea  lapsorum  ;  Ptarmica  montana  A  Cyrus ; 
Caltka  alpina,  Calendula  alpina,  itc.  Arnica  — 
folds  ovatis  integris  ;  caulinis  geminis  oppositis,  of 
Linn*  us.  This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  ! 
several  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  as 
among  the  Alps;  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  plant,  when  dried,  has  a  slight  aromatic  j 
odour ;  the  leaves  anil  flowers  have  a  weak  | 
bitter  and  aromatic  flavour;  the  root  is  bitter 
and  acrid.  The  whole  plant  is  used  medi-  | 
dually ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  narcotic, 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  errhine ;  the  root 
is  aromatic  and  tonic.  1  lie  leaves  .mil  llovvers 
have  been  greatly  extolled  in  paralysis,  amau¬ 
rosis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  othci  cases;  in  an 
over-dose  they  produce  similar  bad  ellects  with 
other  narcotic  poisons.  Ihc  toot  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  substitute  foi  cin-  ! 
chona  in  ague,  typhus,  and  gangrene.  1  lie 
leopard’s  bane  may  be  given  in  powder  in 
do-.es  of  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  twice  or  thr.ee 
a  day  ;  or  an  infusion  may  be  made  with  5jss- 
of  the  dried  leaves  or  llovvers,  or^j.  of  the  loot,  to  ^ 
J  xij.  of  water,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of  5jss-  I 
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Arnica  sueiie'nsis.  Sec  Inula  dysenterica. 

A  knog  lo'ssl’M.  (AproyAarraov ;  from  apuos, 
gen.  of  ups,  a  latnb,  and  yA .axroa,  a  tongue.) 
The  Greek  name  of  the  plantain,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  lamb’s  tongue. 
See  Plantago. 

Arno'tlo.  See  Lira  orleana. 

Aroiiot.  Quicksilver. 

Aroiue^e.  A  family  of  plants  in  the  natural 
arrangement  of  Jussieu.  Its  type  is  the  genus 
Arum. 

ARO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  apmpa.)  1.  The  odo¬ 
riferous  principle  of  plants,  which  resides  either 
in  a  volatile  oil  or  a  resinous  matter.  Boerhaave 
calls  this  principle  spirit  us  rector. 

2.  A  substance  having  an  aromatic  smell. 

A  ROMA'TIC.  ( Aromaticus ;  from  apupa, 
an  odour.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  vegetable 
substances  which  have  a  peculiar  spicy  odour 
and  a  warm  and  generally  agreeable  flavour,  as 
cinnamon,  cardamom,  iic.  Substances  of  this 
class  are  more  or  less  similar  in  their  operation 
on  the  animal  economy,  being  all  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

Aromatic  vinegar.  See  Aceturn  aromaticum. 

Aroma'tic.e  plants.  Plants  having  an 
aromatic  odour.  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  some  natural  arrangements. 

Aroma'ticus  cortex.  A  name  of  canells 
alba.  See  Ilrintc7'a  aromatica. 

Aromati'tes.  A  name  given,  according  tc 
Pliny  —  1 .  To  a  bituminous  stone  found  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  having  the  colour  and  odour  of  myrrh. 

2.  To  a  factitious  wine  containing  variou: 
aromatics. 

Aronia.  See  Aria. 

Aroph.  A  barbarous  term,  to  which  variou 
meanings  have  been  assigned.  Paracelsus  seem 
to  have  applied  it  to  a  medicine  formed  by  sub 
liming  equal  parts  of  haematite  and  sal  am 
moniac,  to  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed  ii 
quartan  ague,  plica  polonica,  and  hypochon 
driasis :  also  to  a  mixture  of  saffron,  bread,  am 
wine  kept  for  some  days  in  horse-dung,  am 
then  distilled.  According  to  some,  he  used  thi 
term  generally  for  a  lithontriptic  medicine 
According  to  lluland,  the  aroph  means  th 
mandrake. 

Arquebusa'iie.  (A  French  word  from  arqm 
base,  a  kind  of  hand  gun.)  The  name  of 
vulnerary  water.  See  Pan  d'arquebusade. 

Arrack.  See  A  rack. 

A'iuiaphon  or  Arabon.  (From  a,  priv.,  an 
patpri,  a  suture.)  A  term  that  has  been  applie 
to  a  cranium  without  sutures. 

Ariui.i/a.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg.,  and  pei 
to  flow.)  The  suppression  of  any  natural  flu: 
as  the  menses,  &c. 

A  Ritni'ziis.  (From  a,  priv.,  and  pi  fa, 
root. )  Destil  ute  of  a  root :  applied  to  parasitic: 
plants  which  have  no  root,  but  adhere  to  othi 
plants,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  then 
Richard  uses  the  term  Arhiza  to  designate 
great  division  of  plants  which  have  no  rndicl 
and  consequently  no  true  embryo,  as  fung 
mosses,  i\c.  corresponding  with  the  cryptogam 
of  Linnrous.  The  word,  however,  is  improper 
spelled  with  only  one  r. 

Arrowhead.  See  Sagittaria. 
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Arrow-root.  See  il [aranta. 

Arsk'niate.  Arsenias.  A  suit  foimed  by 
he  combination  of  the  arsenious  acid  with  a 
lase.  See  Arsenic  acid. 

AR/SENIC.  ( Arsenicum ,  i.  n.  kpaeviuov 
>r  apperiKOV,  masculine,  so  called  on  account  of 
ts  strength  as  a  poison.)  lhe  afipevwov  ol 
riteophrastus,  or  apmvutov  of  Dioscorides,  was 
lot  the  simple  metal  known  to  modern  chemists 
aider  the  name  of  arsenic,  but  the  yellow  sul- 
ihuret  of  that  metal,  now  called  orpiment.  In 
he  present  day  the  term  arsenic  is  properly 
applied  to  a  metal  of  a  steel  gray  colour,  and 
considerable  brilliancy  ;  it  is  also  loosely  used  to 
designate  the  arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of 
arsenic,  which  is  called  in  commerce  white 
arsenic.  Arsenic  is  met  with  abundantly  in 
lature,  sometimes  in  its  metallic  state,  occa¬ 
sionally  in  that  of  an  oxide,  but  more  frequently 
combined  with  sulphur  and  with  other  metals. 
iUnited  with  sulphur  it  forms  the  native  realgar 
md  native  orpiment  of  mineralogists  ;  with  iron 
md  sulphur  it  constitutes  the  common  arsenical 
Kyrites ;  and  along  with  cobalt  and  sulphur  it 
•'orms  the  mineral  called  cobalt  pyrites,  in  which 
he  arsenic  is  the  predominating  ingredient. 

The  white  arsenic  of  commerce,  which  is 
arsenious  acid,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
.•obalt  pyrites,  which  yield  both  metals  abun¬ 
dantly.  The  arsenious  acid,  which  is  formed 
and  volatilised  during  the  roasting  of  the  cobalt 
ore,  is  first  condensed  in  an  impure  state,  and 
afterwards  purified  by  a  second  sublimation  in 
an  iron  vessel.  White  arsenic  is  also  obtained 
in  some  places  from  the  arsenical  pyrites. 

Metallic  arsenic  is  most  conveniently  ob¬ 
tained  by  mixing  the  w  hite  oxide  or  arsenious 
acid  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and 
exposing  the  mixture  to  a  red  heat  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  over  which  another  crucible  is  luted  ;  the 
arsenic  is  readily  sublimed,  and  collects  in  the 
upper  crucible,  which  should  be  kept  cool  to 
favour  its  condensation. 

Arsenic  is  extremely  brittle.  It  is  of  a  crys¬ 
talline  texture.  Its  specific  gravity  lias  been 
stated  at  5-235  by  Dr.  Thomson,  5-700  by  Ber¬ 
zelius,  and  5*8843  by  Dr.  Turner.  It  sublimes 
at  356J  Fahr.,  without  previous  fusion.  Its 
vapour  has  a  strong  alliaceous  smell,  which  has 
been  thought  characteristic  of  this  metal,  but 
erroneously  so,  since  the  fumes  of  zinc  have 
the  same  odour.  In  close  vessels  it  sublimes 
without  change  ;  but  if  it  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  during  the  application  of  heat, 
it  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid.  According 
to  Hahnemann,  arsenic  is  slowly  oxidised  and 
dissolved  by  boiling  it  in  water. 

When  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  its  surface  soon 
i  tarnishes,  and  a  black  film  is  formed,  which  by 
further  exposure  to  the  air  falls  to  powder,  and 
'  constitutes  wl.at  is  called  on  the  Continent  mart 
amouches,  and  is  used  for  poisoning  flies. 
Hus  substance  is  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  an 
,  oxide,  but  is  generally  believed  by  chemists  to 
be  a  mixture  ot  metallic  arsenic  and 
i  acid. 


arsenious 


The  known  i 


nr,  ,  i  1  compounds  of  arsenic  and  oxygen 
are  two,  and  they  both  possess  acid 
one  is  the  arsenious  acid 


which 


properties  : 
is  the  same 


with  the  well-known  and  virulent  poison  called 
white  arsenic,  or  simply  arsenic  in  commerce; 
the  other,  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen, 
is  called  arsenic  acid.  See  Arsenious  add,  and 
Arsenic  acid. 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  the  existence  of  which 
was  discovered  by  Scheele.  It  is  generally 
prepared  by  digesting  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and 
tin  in  muriatic  acid  ;  but  the  gas  thus  obtained 
always  contains  some  free  hydrogen.  M.  Sou- 
beiran  has  found  that,  by  fusing  equal  weights 
of  arsenic  and  granulated  zinc,  and  decom¬ 
posing  the  alloy  with  strong  muriatic  acid,  a 
perfectly  pure  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  consists  of  2  atoms  of 
arsenic  and  3  of  hydrogen.  When  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  it  is  decomposed  with  the  form¬ 
ation  of  water  and  deposition  of  metallic  arsenic 
and  arsenious  acid.  When  subjected  to  an  in¬ 
tense  cold  it  condenses  into  a  liquid  resembling 
ether.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  when 
pure  is  2-695  according  to  Dumas;  when  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  ordinary  way,  however,  from  the 
alloy  of  arsenic  and  tin,  its  density  is  much 
less,  being  about  0-5.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen 
has  a  very  foetid  smell,  and  is  highly  deleterious 
to  animals,  proving  fatal  even  in  the  proportion 
of  one  tenth  of  the  air  respired. 

There  is  another  compound  of  arsenic  and 
hydrogen,  and  this  assumes  a  solid  form.  It  is 
obtained  by  employing  arsenic  as  the  negative 
conductor  during  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  galvanism,  or  by  the  action  of  water  on  an 
alloy  of  arsenic  and  potassium  ;  Sir  H.  Davy 
obtained  it  by  the  former  method,  and  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard  by  the  latter.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  probably  consists  of  1  equi¬ 
valent  of  arsenic  and  1  of  hydrogen. 

Arsenic  and  chlorine  combine,  forming  chlo¬ 
ride  of  arsenic.  When  the  metal  in  a  state  of 
powder  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  it  undergoes 
combustion,  and  chloride  of  arsenic  is  gener¬ 
ated.  The  same  compound  may  be  formed  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  with  1  of  arsenic.  A  chloride  which 
Dumas  considers  as  a  protochloride,  and  there¬ 
fore  different  from  the  above,  may  be  prepared 
by  putting  a  mixture  of  1  part  by  weight  of 
arsenious  acid  with  10  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
heating  the  mixture  to  nearly  2I2J,  and  adding 
gradually  fragments  of  fused  muriate  of  soda, 
lhe  chloride  of  arsenic  comes  over  nearly  pure, 
and  is  to  be  collected  in  cool  receivers.  The 
chloride  that  comes  over  towards  the  end  of  the 
process  is  mixed  with  some  water:  this  diluted 
portion,  however,  does  not  mix  with  the  anhy¬ 
drous  chloride  that  first  comes  over,  but  floats 
on  its  surface.  Chloride  of  arsenic  is  a  colour¬ 
less  liquid,  is  very  volatile,  and  emits  copious 
fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  whence  it  is 
called  Fuming  liquor  of  arsenic.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  resolves 
it  into  muriatic  and  arsenious  acids.  Its  atomic 
constitution  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Of  the  combinations  of  arsenic  with  sulphur 
three  are  distinctly  known.  The  protosulphuret, 
well  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  real¬ 
gar,  occurs  in  a  native  state,  and  may  be  formed 
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artificially  by  fusing  arsenious  acid  with  half 
its  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  covered  crucible.  It 
is  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  transparent  and  crystal¬ 
line.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  !3-338.  It 
sublimes  without  change  in  close  vessels.  It 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  1  of 
sulphur. 

The  sesquisulphuret  is  also  familiar  under  the 
name  of  orpiment.  This  substance  is  found  in 
nature,  and  is  artificially  prepared  by  transmit¬ 
ting  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  Orpi¬ 
ment  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  pigment  called  King's 
yellow.  Orpiment  is  easily  fusible,  and  as¬ 
sumes  a  crystalline  texture  on  cooling.  It 
sublimes  without  change  in  close  vessels.  When 
heated  under  free  exposure  to  the  air,  it  burns 
with  a  pale  blue  flame  and  evolution  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  the  pure 
alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  acids. 
Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  it.  It 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  1J  of 
sulphur. 

The  persulphuret  may  be  obtained  by  trans¬ 
mitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a 
solution  of  arsenic  acid.  In  colour  and  general 
properties  it  nearly  resembles  orpiment.  It 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  2j  of 
sulphur. 

Arsenic  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen. 
It  unites  with  iodine  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  forming  a  deep  red  compound  called  iodide 
of  arsenic. 

When  arsenic  is  brought  into  contact  with 
bromine  they  unite  spontaneously,  with  vivid 
evolution  of  light  and  heat,  forming  what  is 
called  bromide  of  arsenic.  This  substance  is 
solid  at  temperatures  below  68°  Fahr.,  liquefies 
between  this  temperature  and  77°,  and  boils  at 
428°.  In  the  liquid  form  it  is  transparent  and 
slightly  yellow,  and  yields  prismatic  crystals  by 
evaporation.  The  addition  of  water  decomposes 
it,  forming  arsenious  and  hydrobromie  acids. 
It  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  lg  of 
bromine. 

Arsenic  readily  combines  with  most  of  the 
metals,  communicating  bitterness  to  those  which 
are  ductile,  and  fusibility  to  those  which  do 
not  easily  melt.  Its  union  with  potassium  and 
sodium  is  attended  with  disengagement  of  heat ; 
the  resulting  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
water,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  potas¬ 
sium  or  sodium,  and  the  hydrogen  forming 
with  the  arsenic  the  brown  arseniurct  of  hy¬ 
drogen. 

The  alloys  of  arsenic  are  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  probable  that  arsenic  in  its  metallic 
state  does  not  act  as  a  poison.  “  Arsenic,” 
says  Dr.  Paris,  “does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  deleterious  properties ;  but  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  reduce  the  metal  to  powder,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  for  exhibition,  without  its  becoming 
oxidised.  M.  Renault,  therefore,  in  order  to 
decide  the  question,  had  recourse  to  its  alloys; 
and  he  found  that  Mispickel  (an  alloy  ol  arsenic 
and  iron),  when  given  to  the  extent  even  ol 
two  drachms,  scarcely  produced  any  effect ;  a 
result  which  very  satisfactorily  accords  with  the 
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conclusion  drawn  by  Bayeu  in  his  work  on  i 
tin,  and  which  proves  that  the  arsenic  con-  i 
tained  in  that  metal  need  not  excite  the  least  i 
alarm,  since  it  exists  in  a  metallic  state.”  Dr.  \ 
Paris  also  observes,  “that  the  little  injury  ex¬ 
perienced  by  workmen  who  solder  silver  filigree  ; 
with  an  arsenical  alloy,  may  probably  depend  I 
upon  the  de-oxidised  state  of  its  fumes.” 

The  compounds  of  arsenic  in  which  it  is 
changed  from  its  metallic  state  are  all  found  to 
be  poisonous,  as  far  as  their  action  on  animals  | 
has  been  investigated.  The  point  has  been 
ascertained  with  reference  to  the  fly  powder,  or 
protoxide  of  Berzelius,  arsenious  acid,  arsenic 
acid,  arsenite  of  copper  or  Scheele’s  green, 
arsenite  and  arseniate  of  potash,  the  sulphurets  i 
of  arsenic,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

Arsk'nic  acid.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  dis¬ 
tilling  the  solution  to  perfect  dryness.  Nitrous  j 
gas  comes  over,  and  arsenic  acid  remains  in  the 
retort.  Arsenic  acid  is  of  a  milk-white  colour,  j 
It  is  soluble  in  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling,  w  ater.  , 
It  does  not  crystallise.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  i 
It  fuses  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat ;  and  if  the  I 
heat  be  increased,  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  i 
arsenious  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  persulphuret  of 
arsenic  is  formed.  Arsenic  acid  combines  with 
various  bases,  forming  salts  called  arseniates,  |  i 
which  are  of  no  great  importance  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  The  arseniates  generally  are  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  except  those  of  potash,  soda,  < 
and  ammonia.  The  soluble  arseniates  yield  a  a 
red  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  silver,  and  a  i  u 
blue  one  with  those  of  copper.  Arsenic  acid  is  :  (i 
composed,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  2  atoms  t  li 
of  arsenic  and  5  of  oxygen.  It  is  poisonous  in  I  i: 
the  highest  degree,  more  so  apparently  even  j  j 
than  the  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic,  bromide  of.  See  Arsenic. 

Arsenic,  chloride  of.  See  Arsenic. 

Arsenic, fuming  liquor  of.  See  Arsenic 

Arsenic,  iodide  of.  See  Arsenic. 

Arsenic,  oxide  of.  See  Arsenic. 

Arsenic,  sublimed  while.  See  Arsenicum  album !  1 
sublimatum. 

Arsenic,  sulphuret  of.  See  Arsenic. 

Arsenic,  white.  See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic,  white  oxide  of.  See  Arsenious  acid.  I 

Arsenical  caustic.  A  species  of  caustic 
which  was  used  by  Mr.  Justamond  in  the  treat-) 
ment  of  cancer.  It  was  composed  of  2  parts l 
of  white  arsenic  to  1  of  levigated  antimony,! 
melted  together  in  a  crucible.  The  caustic  was  I 
rendered  milder,  and  an  anodyne  power  com- 1 
municated  to  the  application,  by  mixing  with  it! 
powdered  opium  at  discretion.  The  use  of! 
arsenical  caustics  is  now  properly  abandoned  ini 
this  country. 

Arsenical  solution.  See  Arsenica/is  liquor.  I 

ArsenkaTis  liquor.  Arsenical  solution. 
Take  of  sublimed  oxide  of  arsenic  in  very  fine 
powder,  subcarbonate  of  potash  from  tartar,  of 
each  64  grains;  distilled  water  a  pint.  Boil 
them  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  until  the  arsenic 
be  entirely  dissolved.  When  the  solution  is 
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ild,  add  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  four 
uid  drachms.  Then  add  as  much  distilled 
ater  as  may  exactly  fill  a  pint  measure.  This 
reparation  accords  with  the  formula  of  Dr. 
fowler,  of  Stafford,  who  first  introduced  it  in 
nitation  of  a  celebrated  popular  remedy  for 
ntermittents,  sold  under  the  name  of  the  taste¬ 
rs  ague-drop.  The  compound  spirit  of  lavender 
only  intended  to  give  some  colour  and  taste, 
ithout  which  there  would  be  greater  danger  of 
listakes.  Each  ounce  of  this  fluid  contains 
rur  grains  of  the  oxide,  and  each  drachm  half 
grain.  In  the  above  preparation,  the  solubility 
f  the  oxide  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  is  much 
ncreased  by  its  combination  with  potash,  its 
ledicinal  activity  remaining  the  same  ;  so  that 
solution  of  more  uniform  strength  is  obtained, 
ae  dose  of  which  can  be  accurately  apportioned, 
.'he  dose  is  from  rt\.  v.  to  vi\.  xx.  given  twice  or 
hrice  a  day.  The  medicinal  properties  of  this 
olution  are  noticed  under  the  head  Arsenious 
cid.  It  is  incompatible  in  prescription  with 
ime  water,  nitrate  of  silver,  hydrosulphuret  of 
■otash,  the  salts  of  copper,  and  cinchona  bark. 
Arsenical  paste.  See  Pate  arsenicale. 

Arsenici  oxydum  preeparatum.  See  Arseni- 
um  album  sublimatum. 

Arsenicum  album  sublimatum.  Reduce 
vhite  arsenic  to  powder,  then  put  it  into  a  era- 
able  and  expose  it  to  the  fire,  so  as  to  sublime 
t  into  another  crucible  inverted  over  the  former. 
This  is  intended  to  render  the  arsenic  more  pure, 
aut  it  is  an  unnecessary  process,  because  the 
white  arsenic  of  commerce,  having  been  already 
■.wice  sublimed,  is  as  pure  as  sublimation  can 
make  it. 

Arsenicum  crystallinum.  See  Arsenious  acid. 
ARSE'NIO'US  ACID.  White  oxide  of 
arsenic.  White  arsenic.  This  is  a  substance  of 
great  importance  both  to  the  practitioner  and 
the  medical  jurist,  since  the  salt  it  forms  with 
ootash  is  an  active  and  useful  medicine,  and  the 
icid  itself  is  the  form  under  which  arsenic  is 
most  frequently  given  for  the  purposes  of  poison¬ 
ing.  Arsenious  acid  is  principally  obtained 
from  the  ores  of  cobalt,  in  the  manner  stated  in 
the  article  Arsenic.  For  the  following  account 
of  its  properties  and  the  re-agents  by  which  it 
is  detected  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Che¬ 
mistry. 

The  arsenious  acid  reddens  the  most  sensible 


blue  vegetable  colours,  though  it  turns  tin 
syrup  of  violets  green.  On  exposure  to  the  aii 
it  becomes  opake,  and  covered  with  a  sliglr 
efflorescence.  1  hrown  on  incandescent  coals 
it  evaporates  in  white  fumes,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  garlic.  In  close  vessels  it  is  vola¬ 
tilised  ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  strong,  vitrified 
Ihe  result  of  this  vitrification  is  a  transparen 
glass,  capable  of  crystallising  in  tetraedrons 
the  angles  of  which  are  truncated.  It  is  easih 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  de 
pnve  it  of  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and  reduct 
the  metal,  the  one  forming  water,  the  othei 
carbonic  aetd,  with  the  oxygen  taken  from  it 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  also  act  upon  it,  beim 
in  part  converted  into  acids  by  its  oxygen,  am 
in  part  forming  an  arsenical  phosphuret  or  sul 


phuret  with  the  .arsenic  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3 ’7. 

It  is  soluble  in  13  times  its  weight  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  but  requires  80  times  its  weight  of 
cold.  The  solution  crystallises,  and  the  acid 
assumes  the  form  of  regular  tetraedrons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fourcroy ;  but  according  to  La¬ 
grange,  of  octaedrons,  and  these  frequently 
varying  in  figure  by  different  laws  of  decrement. 
It  crystallises  much  better  by  slow  evaporation 
than  by  simple  cooling. 

The  solution  is  very  acrid,  reddens  blue  co¬ 
lours,  unites  with  the  earthy  bases,  and  decom¬ 
poses  the  alkaline  sulphurets.  Arsenious  acid 
is  also  soluble  in  oils,  spirits,  and  alkohol ;  the 
last  taking  up  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  according  to  Berzelius  of  9‘5  of  metal  +  3 
oxygen ;  its  prime  equivalent  being  therefore 
12-5.  But  Dr.  Thomson  considers  it  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  4'75  metal  +  2  oxygen  =  6'75. 

Dr.  Wollaston  first  observed,  that  when  a 
mixture  of  it  with  quicklime  is  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  mass  becomes 
suddenly  ignited,  and  metallic  arsenic  sub¬ 
limes.  As  arseniate  of  lime  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  xve  perceive  that  a  portion 
of  the  arsenious  acid  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  to 
complete  the  acidification  of  the  rest. 

The  action  of  the  other  acids  upon  the  arse¬ 
nious  is  very  different  from  that  which  they 
exert  on  metallic  arsenic.  By  boiling,  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it,  which  is 
precipitated  as  the  solution  cools.  Nitric  acid 
does  not  dissolve  it,  but  by  the  help  of  heat 
converts  it  into  arsenic  acid.  Aqueous  chlorine 
acidifies  it  completely,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
arsenic  acid. 

Arsenious  acid  combines  with  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bases.  The  earthy  arsenites  possess 
little  solubility;  and  hence  the  solutions  of 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  form  precipitates  with 
that  of  arsenious  acid. 

With  the  fixed  alkalis  the  arsenious  acid 
forms  viscid  arsenites,  which  do  not  crystallise, 
and  which  are  decomposable  by  fire,  the  arse¬ 
nious  acid  being  volatilised  by  the  heat.  The 
arsenite  of  potash  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the 
arsenical  solution  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

With  ammonia  it  forms  a  salt  capable  of 
crystallisation. 

The  nitrates  act  on  the  arsenious  acid  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  On  treating  the 
nitrates  and  arsenious  acid  together,  nitrous  va¬ 
pour  is  extricated :  part  of  its  oxygen  is  absorbed 
by  the  arsenious  acid  which  is  thus  converted 
into  arsenic  acid,  and  an  arseniate  is  left  in  the 
retort.  The  same  phenomena  take  place  on 
detonating  nitrates  with  arsenious  acid;  for  it 
is  still  sufficiently  combustible  to  produce  a 
detonation,  and  a  true  arseniate  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
chemists  formally  prepared  their  fixed  arsenic, 
which  was  the  acidulous  arseniate  of  potash. 
The  nitrate  of  ammonia  exhibits  different  phe¬ 
nomena  in  its  decomposition  by  arsenious  acid, 
which  requires  considerable  precaution.  Pel¬ 
letier,  having  mixed  equal  quantities,  introduced 
the  mixture  into  a  large  retort  of  coated  glass, 
placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  glo- 
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bular  receiver.  lie  began  with  a  very  slight 
fire ;  for  the  decomposition  is  so  rapid,  and  the 
nitrous  vapours  issue  with  such  force,  that  a 
portion  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  carried  off  un¬ 
decomposed,  unless  you  proceed  very  gently. 
Chlorate  of  potash,  too,  by  completely  oxidising 
the  arsenious  acid,  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid, 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  is  capable  of 
decomposing  the  muriate  of  potash  that  remains. 

Arsenious  acid  is  used  in  numerous  instances 
in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  white  arsenic,  or 
simply  arsenic.  In  many  cases  it  is  reduced, 
and  acts  in  its  metallic  state. 

Since  it  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a 
deadly  poison  in  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  taste  when  diffused  in  water 
or  other  vehicles,  it  has  been  often  given  with 
criminal  intentions  and  fatal  effects.  It  be¬ 
comes  therefore  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the 
phenomena  characteristic  of  the  poison,  its 
operation  and  consequences. 

It  is  a  dense  substance,  subsiding  speedily 
after  agitation  in  water.  Dr.  Ure  finds  its 
sp.  gr.  to  vary  from  3 '728  to  3-730,  which  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  number  given  above:  72 
parts  dissolve  in  1000  of  boiling  water,  of 
which  30  are  retained  after  cooling.  Cold  water 
dissolves,  however,  only  or  0f  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quantity.  This  water  turns  the  syrup 
of  violets  green,  and  reddens  litmus  paper. 
Lime  water  gives  with  it  a  fine  white  precipi¬ 
tate  of  arsenite  of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  arsenious  solution  :  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  hydrosulphuretted  water,  precipitate  a 
golden  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  By  this 
means  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  detected 

in  water.  This  sulphuret,  dried  on  a  filter,  and 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  bit  of  caustic 
potash,  is  decomposed  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
converted  into  sulphuret  of  potash,  which  re¬ 
mains  at  the  bottom,  and  metallic  arsenic  of  a 
bright  steel  lustre,  which  sublimes,  coating  the 
sides  of  the  tube.  The  hydrosulphurets  of 
alkalis  do  not  affect  the  arsenious  solution,  un¬ 
less  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be 
poured  in,  when  the  characteristic  golden  yel¬ 
low  precipitate  falls.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  de¬ 
composed  by  the  arsenious  acid,  and  a  very 
peculiar  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  precipitated; 
which,  however,  apt  to  be  redissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  and  therefore  a  very  minute  addi¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  is  requisite  :  but  even  this 
also,  if  in  much  excess,  redissolves  the  silver 
precipitate. 

As  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  precipitant  tests  of  arsenic,  the 
mode  of  using  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  presence  of  muriate  of  soda, 
indeed,  in  the  arsenical  solution,  obstructs,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  operation  of  this  re-agent, 
and  common  salt  is  almost  always  present  in  the 
prim/e  via;,  and  is  a  usual  ingredient  in  soups, 
and  other  vehicles  of  the  poison.  If,  after  the 
water  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  (by  immers¬ 
ing  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  it  into  the 
supposed  poisonous  liquid,)  we  dip  another  rod 
into  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
transfer  it  into  the  arsenious  solution,  either  a 
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fine  yellow  cloud  will  be  formed,  or  at  first 
merely  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  But  at  the 
second  or  third  immersion  of  the  nitrate  rod,  a 
central  spot  of  yellow  will  be  perceived,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  white  muriate  of  silver.  At 
the  next  immersion  this  yellow  cloud  on  the 
surface  will  become  very  conspicuous.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  does  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  silver  test. 

The  ammoniacal  sulphate,  or  the  ammo- 
niacal  acetate  of  copper,  added  in  a  somewhat  i 
dilute  state  to  an  arsenious  solution,  gives  a 
fine  grass-green  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  cop¬ 
per,  a  substance  well  known  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  Scheele’s  green.  This  green  arsenite 
of  copper,  well  washed,  being  acted  on  by  an  i 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  changes 
its  colour,  and  becomes  of  a  brownish  red.  Fer- 
rocyanate  of  potash  changes  it  to  a  blood  red. 
Nitrate  of  silver  converts  it  into  the  yellow 
arsenite  of  silver.  Lastly,  if  the  precipitate  be 
dried  on  a  filter,  and  placed  on  a  bit  of  burn¬ 
ing  coal,  it  w  ill  diffuse  a  garlic  odour. 

The  voltaic  battery,  made  to  act  by  two  wires  j 
on  a  little  arsenious  solution  placed  on  a  bit  of 
window  glass,  develops  metallic  arsenic  at  the  | 
negative  pole ;  and  if  this  wire  be  copper,  it 
will  be  whitened  like  tombac. 

We  may  here  remark,  however,  that  the  | 
most  elegant  mode  of  using  all  these  preci-  ;  j 
pitating  re-agents  is  upon  a  plane  of  glass ;  a 
mode  practised  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  general  ■  ) 
chemical  research,  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  sue-  i  ; 
cess,  which  would  be  impracticable  in  less  skil-  I 
ful  hands.  Concentrate  by  heat  in  a  capsule  the 
suspected  poisonous  solution,  having  previously 
filtered  it  if  necessary.  Indeed,  if  it  be  very  i 
much  disguised  by  animal  or  vegetable  mat-  : 
ters,  it  is  better  first  of  all  to  evaporate  to  dry-  | 
ness,  and  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
dissipate  the  organic  products.  The  clear  liquid  i 
being  now  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bit  of 
glass,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  out  from  it  in  dif-  1 
ferent  directions.  To  one  of  these  a  particle 
of  weak  ammoniacal  water  being  applied,  the  1 
weak  nitrate  of  silver  may  then  be  brushed  I 
over  it  with  a  hair  pencil.  By  placing  the 
glass  in  different  lights,  either  over  white  paper  I 
or  obliquely  before  the  eye,  the  slightest  change  i 
of  tint  will  be  perceived.  The  ammoniacal  ace-  i 
tate  should  be  applied  to  another  filament  of ! 
the  drop,  deut-acetate  of  iron  to  a  third,  weak  j  , 
ammoniacal  acetate  of  cobalt  to  a  fourth,  sul- : 
phuretted  water  to  a  fifth,  lime  water  to  a  sixth,; 
a  drop  of  violet  syrup  to  a  seventh,  and  the 
two  galvanic  wires  at  the  opposite  edges  of  the 
whole.  Thus  with  one  single  drop  of  solution 
many  exact  experiments  may  be  made. 

But  the  chief,  the  decisive  trial,  or  experiment 
turn  crncis  remains,  which  is  to  take  a  little  ofl 
the  dry  matter,  mix  it  with  a  small  pinch  of 
dry  black  flux,  put  it  into  a  narrow  glass  tubej 
sealed  at  one  end,  and  after  cleansing  the  sides 
with  a  feather,  subject  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  till  it  has  been) 
red-hot  for  a  minute:  a  garlic  odour  will  then 
be  perceptible,  and  the  steel-lustred  coating! 
of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  seen  in  the  tula 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  above  its  bot- 
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om.  Cut  the  tube  across  at  that  point  by 
neans  of  a  fine  file;  detach  the  scale  of  arsenic 
with  the  point  of  a  penknife;  put  a  fragment 
>f  it  into  the  bottom  of  a  small  wine-glass 
ilong  with  a  few  drops  of  ammoniacal  acetate  of 
opper,  and  triturate  them  well  together  for  a 
ew  minutes  with  a  round-headed  glass  rod  : 
he  mazarine  blue  colour  will  soon  be  trans- 
nuted  into  a  lively  grass-green,  while  the  me- 
al lie  scale  will  vanish.  Thus  we  distinguish 
lerfectly  between  a  particle  of  metallic  arsenic 
md  one  of  animalised  charcoal.  Another  par¬ 
ade  of  the  scale  may  be  placed  between  two 
mooth  and  bright  surfaces  of  copper,  with  a 
ouch  of  fine  oil ;  and  whilst  they  are  firmly 
•messed  together,  exposed  to  a  red  heat:  the 
•ombac  alloy  will  appear  as  a  white  stain.  A 
hird  particle  may  be  placed  on  a  bit  of  heated 
metal,  and  held  a  little  under  the  nostrils,  when 
the  garlic  odour  will  be  recognised.  No  danger 
pan  be  apprehended,  as  the  fragment  need  not 
exceed  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  says 
Berzelius,  the  individual  may  have  taken  the 
deadly  poison,  either  in  the  pulverulent  form,  or 
n  a  state  of  solution.  In  the  first  case,  we  can 
dmost  always  detect  visible  particles  of  arsenic 
n  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  on  its  inner 
coat,  where  they  are  distinguished  by  dark  red 
spots  of  inflammation.  The  following  method 
will  detect  the  nature  of  these  particles,  though 
less  than  one  tenth  of  a  grain  in  weight.  A 
glass  tube,  from  one  tenth  to  one  seventh  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  drawn  out  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  into  a  fine  point,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  which  part  ought  not  to  be 
wider  internally  than  the  thickness  of  a  coarse 
knitting  needle,  and  it  is  then  hermetically 
closed  at  the  end.  The  particle  of  arsenic  is 
moved  downwards  to  the  sealed  point,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  charcoal  powder  previously  exposed 
;o  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  to  drive  off  any 
moisture.  The  charcoal  is  now  heated  to  red- 
mess  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then  the 
arsenic  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat,  which,  volatilising  it,  makes  it  traverse 
the  ignited  charcoal,  whereby  it  is  reduced. 
The  metallic  arsenic  condenses  beyond  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  spirit  flame,  in  the  shape  of  a  dark 
metallic  ring,  which,  by  gently  heating,  can 
be  driven  further  forward,  and  thus  more  is  ac¬ 
cumulated,  by  which  it  acquires  a  higher  lustre. 
The  small  diameter  of  the  tube  prevents  all 
circulation  of  air,  so  that  no  part  of  the  metal 
is  oxidised.  It  now  remains  to  determine  the 
arsenic  by  its  smell.  This  is  effected  if  we 
cut  the  tube  between  the  charcoal  and  the  me¬ 
tal,  then  beat  it  gently  in  the  place  where  the 
metal  rests,  while  the  nose  is  held  over  it  at  a 
little  distance. 

When  the  poisoning  lias  been  caused  by  the 
.solution  of  arsenic,  or  by  the  substance  in  fine 
•powder,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  to  be 
heated,  or  even  boded  with  caustic  potash,  and 

reduced  '  mUnatlC  add-  The  fluid  is 

(reduced  by  evaporation ;  and,  if  necessary,  again 

■filtered,  and  then  subjected  to  a  strei  ' 
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l  ..  i  ,  .  o — v«  «-v  a.  stream  of  sul- 

phuretted  hydrogen.  The  fluid  is  now  heated 
to  cause  the  precipitate  to  collect,  or  evaporated 


till  it  subsides.  The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  to 
be  mixed  with  saltpetre,  and  deflagrated  at  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube  hermetically  sealed.  A  little 
saltpetre  is  first  melted  in  the  tube,  and  then 
small  portions  of  the  mixture  arc  gradually 
dropped  into  it.  The  mass  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
as  few  drops  of  water  as  possible  ;  then  lime 
water  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  and  heated  to 
boiling,  by  which  the  arseniate  of  lime  is  more 
easily  collected  and  washed.  The  precipitate  is 
collected,  mixed  with  fresh-burned  charcoal 
powder,  and  put  into  a  glass  tube,  drawn  out  as 
above  described,  with  its  sealed  end  inflated 
into  a  very  small  bull),  in  which  the  mixture  is 
made  to  lie.  The  tube  is  first  gently  heated, 
to  drive  off  any  moisture  the  mixture  may  have 
absorbed,  and  then  the  under  point  of  the  bulb 
is  kept  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  until  the 
glass  begins  to  melt.  The  arsenic  is  now  re¬ 
duced  and  collected  in  the  neck  of  the  bulb, 
where  it  is  spread  over  so  small  a  surface  that 
the  smallest  quantity  may  be  detected.  In  fact, 
one  tenth  of  a  grain  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is 
sufficient  to  afford  a  satisfactory  and  decisive 
reduction  test.  —  Another  mode  of  treating  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic  is,  to  introduce  it  into  the 
narrow  end  of  the  tube  first  described,  and  to 
insert  a  piece  of  piano-forte  wire,  an  inch  in 
length,  into  the  tube,  so  far  as  the  surface  of 
the  sulphuret.  The  steel  wire  is  next  to  be 
heated  in  a  spirit  of  wine  lamp,  and  the  heat 
gradually  raised  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sul- 
phuret,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  passes  along  the 
surface  of  the  glowing  iron.  In  this  way,  sul¬ 
phuret  of  iron  and  sublimed  metallic  arsenic 
are  obtained.  The  operation  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  slowly.  Iron  turnings  will  not  answer, 
because  the  arsenic  combines  with  them  without 
any  sublimation.  The  garlic  smell  should 
never  be  trusted  to  without  actual  reduction  of 
the  arsenic. 

For  detecting  the  precise  nature  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  crust  of  revived  arsenic,  when  its  quantity  is 
too  minute  for  its  physical  characters  to  be  un¬ 
equivocally  ascertained,  Dr.  Christison  has  added 
a  very  elegant  test,  which  was  suggested  to  him 
by  Dr.  Turner.  It  consists  in  chasing  the 
crust  up  and  down  the  tube  by  heat,  till  all  is 
oxidated;  when  itassumesthe  form  of  sparkling 
crystals,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  a  micro¬ 
scope  of  four  powers  to  be  octahedrons. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
precipitating  tests  may  be  equivocal  from  ad¬ 
mixtures  of  various  substances.  Thus  tincture 
of  ginger  gives  with  the  cupreous  re-agent  a 
green  precipitate  ;  and  Dr.  Ure  states  that  he 
was  once  led  to  suspect,  from  this  appearance, 
that  an  empirical  tincture,  put  into  his  hands 
for  examination,  contained  arsenic;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  on  a  careful  analysis,  proved  not  to  be  the 
case.  Tea  covers  arsenic  from  the  cupreous 
test.  Such  poisoned  tea  becomes,  by  its  ad¬ 
dition,  of  an  obscure  olive  or  violet  red,  but 
yields  scarcely  any  precipitate.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  however,  throws  down  from  it  a  fine 
yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

To  remove  the  colouring  matter  of  a  ve<re- 
table  or  animal  kind,  Mr.  Phillips  has  very 
prqpcrly  recommended  to  mix  the  poisoned 
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liquid  with  W’ell  washed  animal  charcoal  (bone- 
black),  and  thereafter  to  filter,  before  applying 
the  tests.  100  grains  of  black  mixed  with  500 
of  port  wine,  containing  one  grain  of  arsenious 
acid,  decolored  the  wine  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
application  of  tests. 

A  good  way  of  obviating  all  these  sources  of 
fallacy  is  to  evaporate  carefully  to  dryness,  and 
expose  the  residue  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube.  The 
arsenic  sublimes,  and  may  be  afterwards  oper¬ 
ated  on  without  ambiguity.  M.  Orfila  has 
gone  into  ample  details  on  the  modifications 
produced  by  wine,  coffee,  tea,  broth,  &c.  on 
arsenical  tests,  of  which  a  good  tabular  abstract 
is  given  in  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  London  Dis¬ 
pensatory.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  menstrua,  as  also  in  beers,  are  so 
great  as  to  render  precipitations  and  changes 
of  colour  by  re-agents  very  unsatisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Hence  the 
method  of  evaporation  above  described  should 
never  be  neglected.  If  the  arsenic  be  combined 
with  oil,  the  mixture  ought  to  be  boiled  with 
W'ater,  and  the  oil  then  separated  by  the  capil¬ 
lary  action  of  wick-threads  ;  if  with  resinous 
substances,  these  may  be  removed  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  not  by  alkohol  (as  directed  by  Dr. 
Black),  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  arsenious 
acid.  It  may  moreover  be  observed,  that  both 
tea  and  coffee  should  be  freed  from  their  tannin 
by  gelatin,  which  does  not  act  on  the  arsenic 
previous  to  the  use  of  re-agents  for  the  poison. 
When  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  in  watery 
solution  is  added  to  ten  parts  of  milk,  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  present  in  the  latter,  occa¬ 
sions  the  white  colour  to  pass  into  a  canary 
yellow  ;  the  cupreous  test  gives  it  a  slight  green 
tint,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no 
visible  change,  though  even  more  arsenic  be 
added;  but  the  hydrosulphurets  throw  down  a 
golden  yellow,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  an 
acid.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  stomach  of 
a  rabbit  poisoned  with  a  solution  of  3  grains  of 
arsenious  acid,  afforded  a  white  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  greyish  white  with  lime  water, 
green  with  the  ammoniacal  sulphate,  and  deep 
yellow  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  habitudes 
of  arsenious  acid  in  different  circumstances,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  soluble  arsenites.  Their 
poisonous  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
arsenic  acid,  has  been  satisfactorily  referred  by 
Sir  B.  Brodie  to  the  suspension  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  and  brain,  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  of  these  substances  into  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  their  consequent  determination  to 
the  nervous  system  and  the  alimentary  canal. 
This  proposition  was  established  by  numerous 
experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs.  Wounds 
were  inflicted,  and  arsenic  being  applied  to 
them,  it  was  found  that  in  a  short  time  death 
supervened,  with  the  same  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  as  it  the 
poison  had  been  swallowed. 

lie  divides  the  morbid  affections  into  three 
classes  :  —  1st,  Those  depending  on  the  nervous 
system,  as  palsy  at  first  ot  the  posterior  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  then  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  con¬ 
vulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  general 
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insensibility:  2d,  Those  which  indicate  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  organs  of  circulation  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  feeble,  slow,  and  intermitting  pulse, 
weak  contractions  of  the  heart  immediately 
after  death,  and  the  impossibility  of  prolong¬ 
ing  them,  as  may  be  done  in  sudden  deaths 
from  other  causes,  by  artificial  respiration  :  3d, 
Those  which  depend  on  lesion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  pains  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and 
vomiting,  in  those  animals  which  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  vomit.  At  one  time  it  is  the  nervous 
system  that  is  most  remarkably  affected,  and  at 
another  the  organs  of  circulation.  Hence  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  arsenic.  However,  should  an  animal 
not  sink  under  the  first  violence  of  the  poison,  : 
if  the  inflammation  has  had  time  to  be  deve¬ 
loped,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  destroy 
life.  Mr.  Earle  states,  that  a  woman  who  had 
taken  arsenic  survived  the  alarming  symptoms  i 
which  at  first  appeared,  but  died  on  the  fourth 
day.  On  opening  her  body,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  ulcer- 
ated  to  a  great  extent.  Yet  authentic  cases  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic  are  recorded,  where  no 
trace  of  inflammation  was  perceptible  in  the 
primes  vice. 

The  effects  of  arsenic  have  been  graphically  I 
represented  by  Dr.  Black  :  —  “  The  symptoms  I 
produced  by  a  dangerous  dose  of  arsenic  begin 
to  appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  not  much  i 
longer,  after  it  is  taken.  First  sickness,  and 
great  distress  at  stomach,  soon  followed  by 
thirst,  and  burning  heat  in  the  bowels.  Then 
come  on  violent  vomiting  and  severe  colic  pains,  i 
and  excessive  and  painful  purging.  This  brings  i 
on  faintings  with  cold  sweats,  and  other  signs  \ 
of  great  debility.  To  this  succeed  painful  i 
cramps  and  contractions  of  the  legs  and  thighs, 
and  extreme  weakness,  and  death.”  Similar 
results  have  followed  the  incautious  sprinkling  I 
of  cancerous  ulcers  with  powdered  arsenic,  or 
the  application  of  arsenical  pastes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  more  minute  specification  of  symptoms  is 
given  by  Orfila: — “  An  austere  taste  in  the 
mouth;  frequent  ptyalism  ;  continual  spitting; 
constriction  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus ; 
teeth  set  on  edge  ;  hiccup  ;  nausea  ;  vomiting 
of  brown  or  bloody  matter ;  anxiety;  frequent 
fainting  fits;  burning  heat  at  the  pracordia; 
inflammation  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat, 
stomach ;  acute  pain  of  stomach,  rendering 
the  mildest  drinks  intolerable;  black  stools  ol 
an  indescribable  fetor;  pulse  frequent,  op¬ 
pressed,  and  irregular — sometimes  slow  and 
unequal;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  syncope 
unextinguishable  thirst;  burning  sensation  ovei 
the  whole  body,  resembling  a  consuming  fire  — 
at  times  an  icy  coldness  ;  difficult  respiration 
cold  sweats;  scanty  urine,  of  a  red  or  blood; 
appearance  ;  altered  expression  of  countenance 
a  livid  circle  round  the  eyelids ;  swelling  am 
itching  of  the  whole  body,  which  become 
covered  with  livid  spots,  or  with  a  miliary  erup 
tion  ;  prostration  of  strength  ;  loss  of  feeling 
especially  in  the  feet  and  hands ;  delirium 
convulsions,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a 
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insupportable  priapism  ;  loss  of  the  hair  j  se¬ 
paration  of  the  epidermis;  horrible  convulsions; 
atid  death.” 

It  is  uncommon  to  observe  all  these  frightful 
symptoms  combined  in  one  individual ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  altogether  wanting,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  case,  related  by  M.  Chaussier. 
A  robust  man  of  middle  age  swallowed  arse- 
nious  acid  in  large  fragments,  and  died  without 
experiencing  other  symptoms  than  slight  fits  of 
syncope.  On  opening  his  stomach,  it  was  found 
to  contain  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  very  same 
state  in  which  he  had  swallowed  it :  there  was 
no  appearance  whatever  of  erosion  or  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Etmuller  men¬ 
tions  a  young  girl’s  being  poisoned  by  arsenic, 
and  whose  stomach  and  bowels  were  sound  to 
all  appearance,  though  the  arsenic  was  found 
in  them.  In  general,  however,  inflammation 
does  extend  along  the  whole  canal,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  rectum.  The  stomach  and  duode¬ 
num  frequently  present  gangrenous  points,  es¬ 
chars,  perforations  of  all  their  coats ;  the  villous 
coat  in  particular  is  commonly  detached,  by  this 
and  all  other  corrosive  poisons,  as  if  it  were 
scraped  off  or  reduced  into  a  paste  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  From  these  considerations  we 
may  conclude,  that  from  the  existence  or  non¬ 
existence  of  intestinal  lesions,  from  the  extent 
or  seat  of  the  symptoms  alone,  the  physician 
should  not  venture  to  pronounce  definitively  on 
the  fact  of  poisoning. 

The  result  of  Brodie’s  experiments  on  brutes 
teaches,  that  the  inflammations  of  the  intestines 
and  stomach  are  more  severe  when  the  poison 
has  been  applied  to  an  external  wound,  than 
when  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  stomach 
itself. 

The  best  remedies  against  this  poison  in  the 
stomach  are  copious  draughts  of  bland  liquids, 
of  a  mucilaginous  consistence,  to  inviscate  the 
powder,  so  as  to  procure  its  complete  ejection 
by  vomiting.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  condensed 
in  water  is  the  only  direct  antidote  to  its  viru¬ 
lence  ;  Orfila  having  found,  that  when  dogs 
were  made  to  swallow  that  liquid,  after  getting 
a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic,  they  recovered, 
though  their  oesophagus  was  tied  to  prevent 
vomiting ;  but  that  when  the  same  dose  of 
poison  was  administered  in  the  same  circum¬ 


stances,  without  the  sulphuretted  water,  it  pro\ 
fatal. 

When  the  viscera  are  to  be  subjected  af 
death  to  chemical  investigation,  a  ligature  oiu 
to  be  thrown  round  the  oesophagus  and 
beginning  of  the  colon,  and  the  stomach  a 
intervening  intestines  removed.  Their  liqi 
contents  should  be  emptied  into  a  basin  ;  a 
thereafter  a  portion  of  hot  water  introduced  ii 
the  stomach,  and  worked  thoroughly  up  a 
down  this  vseus,  as  well  as  the  intestines. 

Alter  filtration,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  sl.o 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  porcel 
capsu!e,  and  then  submitted  to  the  proper 
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obstinacy.  This  precaution  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  attended  to.  The  heat  will  dissipate  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  ammonia  in  the  above  operation  ;  where¬ 
as,  by  adding  potash  or  soda,  as  directed  by  the 
German  chemists,  we  introduce  animal  matter 
in  alkaline  solution,  which  complicates  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  matters  rejected  from  the  patient’s  bowels 
before  death  should  not  be  neglected.  These, 
generally  speaking,  are  best  treated  by  cautious 
evaporation  to  dryness ;  but  we  must  beware 
of  heating  the  residuum  to  400°,  since  at  that 
temperature,  and  perhaps  a  little  under  it,  the 
arsenious  acid  itself  sublimes. 

Vinegar,  hydroguretted  alkaline  sulphurets, 
and  oils,  are  of  no  use  as  counterpoisons.  In¬ 
deed,  when  the  arsenic  exists  in  substance  in 
the  stomach,  even  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
is  of  no  avail,  however  effectually  it  neutralise 
an  arsenious  solution.  Syrups,  linseed  tea,  de¬ 
coction  of  mallows,  or  tragacanth,  and  warm 
milk,  should  be  administered  as  copiously  as 
possible,  and  vomiting  provoked  by  tickling  the 
fauces  with  a  feather.  Clysters  of  a  similar 
nature  may  be  also  employed.  Many  persons 
have  escaped  death  by  having  taken  the  poison 
mixed  with  rich  soups  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  when  it  is  prescribed  as  a  medicine,  it  acts 
most  beneficially  when  given  soon  after  a  meal. 
These  facts  have  led  to  the  prescription  of  butter 
and  oils ;  the  use  of  which  is,  however,  not 
advisable,  as  they  screen  the  arsenical  particles 
from  more  proper  menstrua,  and  even  appear  to 
aggravate  its  virulence.  Morgagni,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  seats  and  causes  of  diseases,  states, 
that  at  an  Italian  feast  the  desert  was  purposely 
sprinkled  over  with  arsenic  instead  of  flour. 
Those  of  the  guests  who  had  previously  eaten  and 
drunk  little,  speedily  perished ;  those  who  had 
their  stomachs  well  filled,  were  saved  by  vomit¬ 
ing.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of  three  child¬ 
ren,  who  ate  a  vegetable  soup  poisoned  with 
arsenic.  One  of  them,  who  took  only  two 
spoonfuls,  had  no  vomiting,  and  died  ;  the  other 
two,  who  had  eaten  the  rest,  vomited  and  got 
well.  Should  the  poisoned,  patient  be  incapable 
of  vomiting,  the  stomach  pump  should  be  used, 
and  the  viscus  thoroughly  cleansed  by  injecting 
appropriate  liquids,  and  withdrawing  them  afte 
they  have  remained  a  few  seconds. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  known  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  with 
arsenic  have  been  found,  after  several  months, 
nay,  two  years  and  a  half,  in  a  state  of  remark¬ 
able  preservation,  or  converted  externally  into  a 
species  of  adipocerous  matter;  and  the  stomach 
and  intestines  firm,  flexible,  reddish,  as  if  they 
had  been  pickled  in  brine;  and  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  disease,  caused  by  the  arsenic,  often  as 
distinct  as  in  a  recent  body.  Ur.  Christison 
has  verified  these  results  by  experiments  on 
dogs.  Dr.  Kelch,  of  Kdnigsberg,  buried,  in 
February,  the  internal  organs  of  a  man  who 
had  died  of  arsenic,  and  whose  body  had  re¬ 
mained  without  burial  till  the  external  parts 
had  begun  to  decay ;  and  on  examining  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  five  months  afterwards 
he  found  that  the  hamper  which  contained 
them  was  very  rotten,  but  that  they  had  a 
N  3 
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peculiar  smell,  very  different  from  that  of  putrid 
bowels,  were  not  yet  acted  on  by  putrefaction, 
and  were  still  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  taken 
from  the  body,  and  might  have  served  to  make 
instructive  preparations.  In  the  stomach,  the 
inflamed  spots  seen  originally  had  not  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  consequence  of  this  preservation 
of  the  body,  arsenic  has  been  detected  in  Ger¬ 
many  fourteen  months  after  interment.  This 
preservative  power  is,  however,  subject  to  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  causes  of  which  have  not  been 
investigated. 

Arsenic,  like  many  other  virulent  poisons,  is 
a  safe  and  useful  medicine  when  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed.  The  arsenious  acid,  and  the  arsenite  of 
potash,  are  the  only  preparations  used  internally, 
and  their  effects  are  precisely  analogous.  They 
are  powerfully  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  “taste¬ 
less  ague  drop,”  which  is  a  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash,  had  long  been  in  use  as  an  empirical 
remedy  for  the  ague,  when  Dr.  Fowler  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  1786. 
Its  officinal  substitute,  the  Liquor  arsenicalis  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  now  in  general  use ;  but, 
though  decidedly  efficacious,  it  is  much  inferior 
to  quinine,  because  it  often  fails  of  its  effect 
unless  the  dose  be  increased  beyond  the  limits 
of  prudence.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  very 
moderate  dose,  as  five  drops  twice  a  day,  during 
the  intermissions,  and  this  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day.  The 
power  of  arsenic  seems  to  extend,  like  that  of 
bark,  to  most  diseases  which  assume  a  periodical 
type ;  and  it  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
megrim  and  other  periodical  headachs.  As  a 
tonic,  it  is  administered  with  great  advantage 
in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  lepra; 
and  has  been  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
lues  venerea,  and  other  cases,  in  which  its  effi¬ 
cacy  is  more  doubtful.  The  arsenious  acid  may 
be  exhibited  either  in  substance  or  in  solution. 
One  grain  may  be  triturated  with  ten  grains  of 
sugar,  and  the  mixture  beat  up  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bread-crumb  to  form  ten  pills,  of 
which  one  is  a  dose :  or  four  grains  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  table  spoon¬ 
ful  given  for  a  dose.  During  the  exhibition  of 
arsenic,  its  effects  on  the  system  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched.  When  its  operation  is  becoming 
too  strong,  it  is  indicated  by  swelling,  stiffness, 
itching,  and  soreness  of  the  eyelids,  soreness  of 
the  gums,  salivation,  headach,  and  giddiness, 
cough,  sickness,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Dr.  Paris  states,  that  he  has  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  paucity  of  urine  and  strangury  among 
the  effects  of  too  large  an  administration  of 
arsenic.  It  is  not  yet  distinctly  ascertained  in 
how  small  a  dose  the  arsenious  acid  may, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  expected  to 
prove  fatal.  Hahnemann  states,  that,  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  favourable  to  its  action,  4  grains 
may  cause  death  within  24  hours,  and  that 
1  or  2  grains  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days. 
Dr.  Christison,  on  a  comparison  of  different 
cases,  is  of  opinion  that  this  statement  cannot 
be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  1  he  latter  distin¬ 
guished  writer  sees  no  reason  to  believe  that 
habit  has  any  power  of  diminishing  the  effects 
of  arsenic  on  the  constitution  :  his  own  ex- 
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perience  has  taught  him  that  it  has  quite  an  op.  | 
posite  effect ;  and  many  practitioners,  whom  he 
has  consulted,  coincide  in  this  observation. 

Externally  applied,  arsenic  is  a  powerful  j 
escharotic,  and  as  such,  has  been  much  used  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  Plunkett's  ointment,  j 
the  Pate  arsenicale,  Davidson's  remedy  for  cancer,  1 
and  other  preparations,  owe  their  activity  to  this  , 
poison.  Repeated  observation  has  shown,  that 
arsenic  applied  externally  to  a  raw  surface  pro¬ 
duces  its  deadly  effects  just  as  certainly  as  when  i 
internally  administered  ;  and  many  cases  are  on  i 
record  of  persons  who  have  fallen  victims  to  such 
applications  as  those  alluded  to.  They  are  en-  i 
tirely  discarded  in  this  country,  though  the 
Pate  arsenicale  is  still  used  in  France. 

A'rsenite.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  arsenious  acid  with  a  base. 

Arsenite  of  Copper.  See  Arsenious  acid. 

Artaneck.  Artanech.  Arsenic. 

A  RTEMPSIA.  («,  ce.  f. ;  according  to  i 
Pliny,  this  word  is  derived  from  Artemisia,  the  i 
wife  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria  ;  according  to 
others,  it  is  from  Artemis,  Diana.)  The  name  i  j 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einncean  system,  i  | 
Class,  Sijngenesia  ;  Order,  Po/ygamia  supeif.ua.  i  | 

Artemisia  abro'tanum.  Common  southern-  i 
wood.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Abrotanum  i  | 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Called  also,  Abrotanum  j  | 
mas,  and  Abrathan.  Artemisia  —  fo/iis  setaceis 
ramosissimis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  plant  which  grows  \  i 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  China,  Siberia,  i 
and  other  countries,  and  is  abundantly  cultivated  i  , 
in  our  gardens.  It  has  a  strong,  and,  to  most  ! 
people,  an  agreeable  smell ;  a  pungent,  bitter,  : 
and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  i 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  anthelmintic,  and  enuuena- 1  : 
gogue,  but  is  now  scarcely  used  unless  in  ano- 
dyne  fomentations. 

Artemisia  absinthium.  Common  worm- 
wood.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Absinthium.  ; 
vulgare  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Artemisia  —  foliis]  - 
compositis  mu/lifidis  Jtoribus  svbglobosis  pendulis  j  |i 
receptaculo  villoso,  of  Linmeus.  This  plant  is  a  , 
native  of  Britain,  and  grows  on  heaps  of  rub-; 
bisli,  rocks,  and  road  sides.  The  leaves  of  worm-  l  - 
wood  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell :  their 
taste  is  nauseous,  and  proverbially  bitter.  The 
flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than!  I 
the  leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic!  1 
warmth,  without  bitternes!}.  Caventou  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  in  this  plant,! 
which  he  has  named  absinthine.  This  speciesl  ' 
of  wormwood  yields  an  essential  oil  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  which  is  said  to  possess  narcotit  i 
powers.  According  to  Bergius,  wormwood  i:i 
antiseptic,  antacid,  anthelmintic,  resolvent,  tonic) 
and  antispasmodic.  We  are  told  of  its  gooc 
effects  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  inter-! 
mittent  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  obstructions  o! 
the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,  calculi,  scurvy) 
dropsy,  worms,  &c.  Notwithstanding  which 
it  is  so  seldom  used  in  the  present  day,  that  it  i: 
difficult  to  find  it  in  the  shops.  Both  alkohol 
and  water  extract  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  i 
sometimes  administered  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia! 
either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion.  Tin 
powder  of  the  dried  leaves  may  be  given  in  tin 
doscoT  9j .  to  1)  i j.  Of  the  infusion  made  witJ  i 
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-  vj.  of  the  herb  to  *  xij.  of  boiling  water,  from 
one  to  two  ounces  may  be  given  three  times  a 
iday. 

Externally  this  species  of  wormwood  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  anodyne  and  discutient  fomentations. 

Artemisia  chinensis.  Artemisia  sinensis. 
Artemisia  latifolia.  Mugwort  of  China;  called 
also  Mora  japonica ,  and  Musia  pattree.  A  soft 
lanuginous  substance,  called  Mora,  is  prepared 
in  China  and  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of 
this  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them  when 
thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them  between 
the  hands,  till  only  the  line  fibres  are  left. 
Moxa  burnt  upon  the  skin  has  been  celebrated 
for  many  centuries  in  the  East,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  a  variety  of  disorders  ;  a 
little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  previously 
moistened,  and  set  on  fire  at  the  top,  burns 
gradually  down  with  a  glowing  heat,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  slough,  the  separation  of  which  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  applying  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer 
is  either  healed  up  when  the  eschar  separates,  or 
kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  different 
circumstances  may  require.  In  Europe,  the 
same  operation  is  practised  with  a  cylinder  made 
of  cotton  wool,  or  the  pith  of  the  great  sun¬ 
flower  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre  and  dried. 
In  order  to  limit  the  inflammation  and  slough¬ 
ing,  liquor  ammonite  is  usually  applied  to  the 
part  immediately  after  the  operation.  The  moxa 
is  applicable  in  every  case  where  powerful 
counter-irritation  is  desired.  In  France  it  is 
much  used,  but  as  it  seems  to  have  no  advantage 
over  the  caustic  issue,  and  is  more  alarming  to 
the  patient,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  by  British 
practitioners. 

Artemisia  glacialis.  Mountain  worm¬ 
wood.  This  is  found  in  Alpine  situations,  and 
has  similar  virtues  to  common  wormwood. 

Artemisia  judaica.  The  name  given  by 
some  botanists  to  the  Artemisia  santonica. 

Artemisia  latifolia.  See  Artemisia  chinensis. 

Artemisia  maritima.  Sea  wormwood.  The 
systematic  name  for  the  Absinthium  maritimum 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Artemisia  —foliis  mul- 
tipartitis,  tomentosis ;  racemis  cernuis ;  jloscuUs 
feemineis  ternis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  grows 
plentifully  about  the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt 
marshes.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  considerably 
less  unpleasant  than  those  of  the  common  worm¬ 
wood  ;  and  the  essential  oil,  on  which  its  flavour 
depends,  is  somewhat  less  ungrateful,  and  the 
watery  extract  less  bitter  than  those  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wormwood.  Hence  it  has  been  preferred 
to  the  absinthium,  as  being  less  nauseous  ;  but  it 
is  also  less  active,  and  is  now  hardly  ever  used. 

Artemisia  fontica.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Absinthium  ponticum ,  or  Roman  worm¬ 
wood,  not  now  used  medicinally. 

Artemisia  rupestris.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Genipi  album  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
Artemisia —foliis  pinnatis ;  caulibus  adscendenti- 
bus;  Jloribus  globosis,  cernuis;  receptaculo  pap- 
poso.  It  has  a  grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in 
some  countries  in  ague  and  amenorrheea. 

Artemisia  santo'nica.  The  Tartarian  south- 
ernwood  or  wormseed.  The  systematic  name 
ol  the  plant  which  affords  the  Semen  santonici  of 
ie  shops;  called  also,  Absinthium  santonicum 


Alexandrinum,  Sementina,  Absinthium  seriphium 
JEgyptium,  Scheba  Arabum,  Zedoaria;  semen, 
Xantolina,  Lumbricorum  semina,  Cina,  Semen 
contra,  Semen  sanctum,  and  Artemisia  Judaica. 
Artemisia  — foliis  caulinis  linearibus ,  pinnato- 
multijidis ;  ramis  indivisis ;  spicis  secundis  rejlexis; 
Jloribus  quinquejloris,  of  Linnaius.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens.  The  seeds  are  small, 
light,  and  oval,  composed  of  a  number  of  thin 
membranous  coats  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
with  a  cast  of  brown,  easily  friable,  upon  being 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy 
kind  of  substance.  They  are  brought  from  the 
Levant ;  have  a  moderately  strong  and  not 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  very  bitter  subacrid  taste. 
Their  virtues  are  extracted  both  by  watery  and 
spirituous  menstrua.  They  have  been  esteemed 
as  stomachic  and  emmenagogue,  but  were 
chiefly  prized  for  their  anthelmintic  virtues. 
For  adults,  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  1  to 
2  drachms,  twice  a  day.  Lewis  thinks  that  the 
spirituous  extract  is  the  most  eligible  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  santonicum,  for  the  purposes  of  an 
anthelmintic ;  but  the  medicine  is  now  little  used 
with  any  intention. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Mugwort.  This  plant, 
Artemisia  — foliis  pinnatifidis,  planis,  incisis,  sub- 
tus  tomentosis ;  racemis  simplicibus,  recurvatis ; 
Jloribus  radio  quinquefloro,  of  Linnaeus,  is  slightly 
bitter,  and,  although  in  high  esteem  in  former 
days,  is  now  entirely  neglected. 

Artemo'nium.  Aprepun’Lov.  The  name  of  a 
collyrium  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Arteria  venosa.  This  name  was  given  by 
the  ancient  anatomists  to  the  pulmonary  vein, 
or  rather  veins,  for  there  are  four  trunks. 

Arteri'acus.  (  From  aprr,pia,  an  artery,  as 
referring  to  the  windpipe,  aprrtpia  Tpa%c m.) 
Galen  applied  this  term  to  medicines  used 
against  diseases  of  the  windpipe  —  apTijpiaKa 
(papyana. 

Arteriosa  vena.  See  Vena  artcriosa. 

Arteriosus  ductus.  See  Ductus  arteriosus. 

ARTERIO'TOMY.  ( Arteriotomia ,  at.  f. ; 
from  apr-ppM,  an  artery,  and  Tspinn,  to  cut.) 
The  opening  of  an  artery  for  the  purpose  of 
abstracting  blood  from  the  system.  This  oper¬ 
ation  is  only  practised  by  modern  surgeons  on 
the  temporal  artery  ;  but  the  ancients  used  also 
to  open  the  frontal  and  occipital,  and  the  artery 
of  the  thumb  between  it  and  the  forefinger. 
We  find  from  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  all  these 
modes  of  arteriotomy  were  still  in  common  use 
among  the  Egyptian  surgeons  of  his  day. 

A'llTERY.  ( Arteria ,  re.  f.  ;  from  arip,  air, 
and  TTjpeco,  to  keep  :  so  called,  because  the  an¬ 
cients  believed  the  arteries  to  contain  air  only.) 
The  arteries  are  membranous,  elastic,  pulsating 
canals,  conveying  blood  from  the  heart  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  main  arterial  trunks 
are  only  two  in  number;  the  aorta  rising  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  the  right :  all  the  other  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  aorta.  The  arteries  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  every  part  of  the  frame,  and  form  the 
great  apparatus  of  nutrition,  continually  supply¬ 
ing  the  waste  of  every  texture  and  organ.  The 
arteries  terminate  in  veins ;  in  Capillary  vessels  • 
N  4 
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in  glands  and  follicles,  by  secretory  ducts ;  in  ex- 
halerit  vessels ;  in  cells,  as  those  of  the  penis  ;  or, 
lastly,  they  anastomose  with  each  other.  When 
an  arterial  trunk  runs  a  certain  distance  without 
sending  off  branches,  it  is  of  a  cylindrical  shape; 
but  when  it  ramifies,  the  capacity  of  its  tube  is 
diminished  according  to  the  number  of  branches 
sent  off.  Wherever  an  artery  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  area  of  these  two  branches  taken 
conjointly  is  found  to  be  nearly  one  half  greater 
than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  proceed. 
All  the  arteries  convey  red  blood  except  the 
pulmonary,  which  conveys  purple  blood  like 
that  of  the  veins.  The  arteries  are  composed 
of  three  tunics  ;  an  external  or  cellular,  a  middle 
commonly  called  muscular,  and  an  internal  or 
proper  coal.  The  opinions  of  anatomists  and 
physiologists  as  to  the  nature  of  these  coats,  and 
the  part  sustained  by  the  arteries  in  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  the  blood,  have  been  much  divided 
even  to  the  present  time :  on  these  points  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Circulation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view 
of  the  arterial  system.  The  anatomy  of  the 
individual  arteries  is  more  particularly  described 
under  their  respective  titles. 

A  Table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  soon  divides  into  a 
right  and  left  branch,  which  are  distributed  by 
innumerable  ramifications  through  the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  giving  off  the  anterior  and  posterior 
coronary  arteries  immediately  at  its  origin.  It 
then  proceeds  to  supply  every  part  of  the  body 
with  blood,  in  the  following  order :  — 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch. 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine  ;  and, 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  ar¬ 
teries. 

a.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  gives  ofif  three 
branches. 

1.  The  arteria  innominata,  which  divides  into 
the  right  common  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

2.  The  left  common  carotid. 

3.  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  common  carotids  are  divided  into 
external  and  internal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off, 

].  The  superior  thyroid. 

2.  The  lingual. 

3.  The  facial. 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal. 

5.  The  occipital. 

6.  The  posterior  auris. 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which  the  spinous 
artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  lower  maxillary,  and 
several  branches  about  the  palate  and  orbit  arise. 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords, 

1.  The  ophthalmic. 

2.  The  middle  cerebral. 

3.  The  communicans ,  which  inosculates  with 
the  vertebral. 

II.  The  subclavians  give  ofif  the  following 
branches. 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  from  which  arise  the 
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thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and  plire-  \ 
nico-pericardiac  arteries. 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the  tra¬ 
cheal,  ascending  thyroid,  and  transversalishumeri.  | 

3.  The  vertebral,  which  ascends  on  each  side 
through  a  canal  formed  by  foramina  in  the  i 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebras,  ! 
and,  having  given  off’  the  anterior  arteries  of  \ 
the  spinal  cord,  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  l 
side  within  the  cranium  to  form  the  basilar 
artery.  W  orn  which  proceed  the  anterior  cerebelli,  j 
the  posterior  cerebelli,  which  usually  give  off  - 
the  posterior  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
posterior  cerebri,  and  many  branches  about  the  | 
brain. 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda. 

5.  The  cervicalis  superficialis. 

6.  The  superior  intercostal. 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the  arm-  i  i 
pit,  it  is  called  the  axillary  artery ;  and  when  the  I 
latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called  the  brachial.  I  j 
The  axillary  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Four  external  thoracic  or  mammary  arteries,  i.  i 

2.  The  sub-scapular,  which  divides  into  the  sea-  : 
pularis  interna  and  dorsalis  scapula:  inferior.  ,  j 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex,  and 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  both  of  which  are 
ramified  about  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Many  lateral  branches. 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior. 

3.  The  prof  unda  humeri  inferior. 

4.  The  great  anastomosing  artery,  which  rami-  :  i 
fies  about  the  elbow-joint. 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arte-  1  i 
ries,  which  are  ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  ;  j 
The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  The  ulnar  recurrent. 

2.  The  posterior  interosseous. 

3.  The  anterior  interosseous. 

The  ulnar  artery  terminates  by  forming  the  t 
superficial  palmar  arch,  from  which  proceed  ) 
the  digital  arteries. 

The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  The  radial  recurrent. 

2.  The  superficialis  voice. 

3.  The  palmaris  profunda,  which  forms  the  deep:  s 
palmar  arch. 

b.  The  descending  aorta  gives  off', 

In  the  thorax, 

1 .  The  bronchial  and 

2.  The  a'sophageal  arteries  both  varying  ir.  li 
number. 

3.  The  inferior  intercostals. 

In  the  abdomen, 

1.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 

2.  The  caliac,  which  divides  into  three  branches !  i  1 

1.  The  hepatic,  from  which  are  given  off  I  ' 
before  it  reaches  the  liver, 

a.  The  duodeno-gastric,  which  sends  off  I  i 
the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  the  pancre I  1  i 
atico-duodenal. 

ft.  The  pylorica  superior  hcpatica. 

2.  The  coronaria  ventriculi. 

3.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  an  !  t 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric,  tilt 
left  gastro-epiploic,  and  the  rasa  brevia.  >  I  t 
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The  superior  mesenteric. 

1.  The  renal  or  emulgents. 

5.  The  spermatics. 

3.  The  inferior  mesenteric. 

7.  The  lumbar  arteries. 

S.  The  middle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the  common 
iliacs,  each  of  which  divides  into  an  external 
and  internal  iliac. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 


gives  off, 

1.  The  ileo-lumbar. 

2.  The  lateral  sacrals. 

3.  The  gluteal. 

4.  The  obturatory. 

5.  The  umbilical. 

6.  The  uterine. 

,  The  middle  heemorrhoidal. 

8.  The  pudic,  which  gives  off  the  external 
heemorrhoidal,  perineal,  and  arteriee  penis. 

9.  The  ischiadic. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  ejrigastric. 

2.  The  circumflexa  iliaca. 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  and 

is  called  the  femoral  artery,  sending  off, 

1 .  The  external  pudics. 

2.  The  profunda,  which  gives  off  the  rami 
perfor  antes. 

3.  The  internal  circumflex. 

4.  The  external  circumflex. 

5.  The  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus,  which 
ramifies  about  the  knee-joint. 

The  femoral  artery  having  reached  the  ham, 

is  termed  the  popliteal,  and  here  gives  off  the 
articular  arteries.  It  then  divides  into  the  an¬ 
terior  and  posterior  tibial. 

The  anterior  tibial  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent. 

2.  The  internal  malleolar. 

3.  The  external  malleolar. 

4.  The  tarsal. 

5.  The  metatarsal. 

6.  The  dorsalis  halicis. 

Tile  posterior  tibial  divides  into  the  flbular  or 
peroneal,  and  th e posterior  tibial  properly  so  called. 

The  peroneal  divides  into  the  anterior  peroneal 
and  posterior  peroneal. 

The  posterior  tibial  properly  so  called  sends  off, 

1.  The  nutritia  tibia’, 

2.  Many  small  branches. 

3.  7  he  internal  plantar. 

4.  The  external  plantar ,  from  which  an  arch  is 
formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  of  the  toes. 
Arthani'ta.  (A  word  of  Arabic  derivation.) 

The  herb  sow-bread.  See  Cyclamen  europeeum. 

Artheticus.  Arthereticus.  The 
Arthriticus. 

Aktiioicum.  Pannonium.  A  barbarous  term 
applied  by 

Paracelsus  to  a  certain  red  oil,  ex¬ 
pressed  from  a  mixture  of  bread  and  herbs 
digested  in  dung. 

A  rthre'mboi.um.  (From  apdpov,  a  joint,  and 
tpSaKAw  to  insert.)  An  instrument  for  re¬ 
ducing  luxated  bones.  The  acceptation  of  this 
Greek  word  in  medical,  and  in  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage,  was  very  different,  for  apOptggoka  com¬ 
monly  meant  instruments  of  torture  for  dislo¬ 
cating  the  limbs. 
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Arthri'tica  herba.  Several  plants  were 
so  called,  and  especially  the  Teucrium  Chamoo- 
pytis,  or  ground-pine. 

Arthriticus.  (From  apdpens,  the  gout.) 
Arthritic.  Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

ART II II FTIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  apdpov, 
a  joint.)  Morbus  articularis.  Gout.  Inflammation 
of  a  joint.  The  ancients  distinguished  arthritis 
into  four  principal  varieties,  according  to  its 
seat:  Chiragra,  in  the  hand;  Podagra,  in  the  feet; 
Ischias,  in  the  hip  ;  Gonagra,  in  the  knee. 

Arthritis  plane'tica.  (Planetica,  nAavTj- 
riKa ;  from  irAavaopai,  to  wander.)  Arthritis 
vaga.  Wandering  gout.  See  Podagra. 

ARTIIROCA'CE.  ( e ,  es.  f.  ;  from  apOpov, 
a  joint,  and  Kauri,  a  vice  or  evil.)  This  term 
has  been  used  in  the  same  vague  manner  as 
spina  venlosa.  The  most  general  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  it  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  matter 
within  the  cavity  of  a  bone. 

ARTIIRO'DIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  apdpov, 
a  joint.)  A  species  of  moveable  connexion  of 
bones,  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received 
into  a  superficial  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to 
admit  of  free  motion  in  every  direction,  as  the 
articulation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  with 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

ARTH RODY'NIA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  ap¬ 
dpov,  a  joint,  and  oSuvri,  pain.)  The  name  given 
by  Cullen  to  chronic  rheumatism. 

Arthro'mbole.  (From  apdpov,  a  joint,  and 
paWcc,  to  cast.)  Coaptation.  The  reduction 
of  a  dislocation  or  fracture. 

Arthro'ncus.  (From  apdpov,  a  joint,  and 
o-yKos,  a  tumour.)  The  name  given  by  Swediaur 
to  the  detached  cartilaginous  bodies  which 
sometimes  form  within  the  knee-joint. 

Arthrophlogo'sis.  (From  apdpov,  a  joint, 
and  (pAoyaiais,  inflammation.)  Inflammation  of 
a  joint. 

AliTHROPUO'SIS.  (is,  is.  {.;  from 
apdpov,  a  joint,  and  irvov,  pus.)  Arthropyosis. 
Cullen  applies  this  term  to  suppuration  in  the 
cavity  of  a  joint. 

Arthro'sia.  (a,  ce.  f.)  The  generic  name 
given  by  Mason  Good  to  articular  inflam¬ 
mation. 

ARTIIRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ■  from  apdpov, 
a  joint. )  Articulation. 

A'rtia.  Apna.  A/mrj.  The  same  as  arteria; 
but  applied  by  some  especially  to  the  aspera 
arteria,  or  windpipe. 

Arti'calus.  The  artichoke. 

Artichoke.  See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Artichoke,  French.  See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  See  Uelianthus  tu¬ 
ber  os  us. 

A  rtico'ca  Articocalus.  The  artichoke.  See 
Cinara  scolymus. 

ARTICULAR.  (Articularis;  from  arti- 
culus,  a  joint. )  Belonging  to  a  joint ;  as 
articular  cartilages,  articular  arteries,  &c. 

Articularis  morbus.  Synonymous  with 
arthritis,  or  gout. 

A RTICULATION.  (Articulatio,  onis.  f. ; 
from  urticulus,  a  joint.)  1.  In  Physiology,  the 
formation  of  distinct  syllables  by  the  organs  of 
speech. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  the  natural  connexion  of  one 
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bone  with  another  in  the  skeleton.  Anatomists 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  articulation  :  the  first 
they  name  Diarthrosis ;  the  second,  Synarthrosis ; 
and  the  third.  Symphysis ;  which  see,  undertheir 
respective  heads. 

Articula'ta.  Articulated  animals.  A  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  See  Animal 
kingdom. 

ARTICULA'TUS.  Articulate;  jointed. 
Applied  generally  in  natural  history  to  objects 
which  are  formed  of  distinct  pieces,  united  as  if 
one  piece  grew  out  of  another.  In  Botany,  the 
term  is  applied  to  roots,  stems,  and  other  parts. 

In  the  Radix  articulata,  or  articulate  root, 
radicles  shoot  out  from  each  joint ;  as  in  the 
Oxalis  acetosella,  or  wood  sorrel. 

The  Caulis  articulata,  or  articulate  stem,  is 
exemplified  in  the  Cactus  Jlagelliformis,  and 
Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

The  articulate  leaf  is  exemplified  in  the 

Cactus  opuntia. 

The  Oxalis  acetosella  has  articulate  leaf-stalks. 

ARTI'CULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
artus.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  a  joint  or  articulation. 
The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  have  also  been 
called  articuli. 

2.  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  that 
part  which  is  intercepted,  or  lies  between  two 
knots  in  an  articulated  stem  ;  and  also  to  the 
knots  themselves. 

Arti'scus.  (From  apros,  bread.)  A  troch  : 
so  called,  because  it  is  made  like  a  little  loaf. 

Artoca'rve.e.  A  tribe  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Artocarpus  is  the 
type. 

ARTOCA'RPUS.  (From  apros,  bread, 
Kapwos,  fruit.)  A  genus  of  plants  including 
the  several  kinds  of  bread-fruit. 

Artocarpus  incisa.  The  Bread-fruit  tree. 
This  tree  is  abuut  the  size  of  a  small  oak.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  from  which 
it  has  been  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fruit,  which  is  contained  in  a  round  catkin,  varies 
in  size,  from  that  of  a  child’s  to  that  of  a  man’s 
head.  It  is  gathered  when  it  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  but  is  yet  green  and  hard  :  it  is 
baked  in  an  oven ;  and  on  removing  the  rind, 
the  internal  partis  found  to  resemble  the  crumb 
of  bread,  and  forms  a  substitute  for  bread  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  grows. 

Artocarpus  integrifolia.  The  jack  or 
jaca  tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  used  as 
food,  like  that  of  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
of  larger  size,  but  inferior  in  flavour. 

Artocarpus  bengiiauensis.  The  fruit  is 
preserved  in  salt  and  used  in  cookery. 

A  ry'thmus,  more  properly  Arrhytlimus.  (A p- 
{wdpLOs;  from  a,  priv.,  and  pvOpos,  a  measure.) 
A  term  applied  by  Galen  to  the  pulse  when 
irregular. 

Arto'meli.  (i,itos.  n.  ;  from  apros,  bread, 
and  pt\i,  honey. )  A  cataplasm  made  of  bread 
and  honey.  —  Galen. 

A' RUM.  (mi,  t.  n.  Apor.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnffian  system. 
Class,  Gynandria ;  Order,  Polyandritt. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  ot  the  com¬ 
mon  arum.  See  Arum  maculutum. 
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Arum  colocasia.  Colocasia.  This  species 
is  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  Syria,  Egypt,  i 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  leaves  and  root  i 
boiled  in  water  are  much  used  as  food. 

Arum  dracontium.  See  Draco ntium  per-  I 
tusum. 

Arum  dracunculus.  The  systematic  name  1 
of  the  plant  called,  in  English,  dragon’s  wort, 
and  many-leaved  arum,  the  Dracunculus  poly-  \ 
phyllus,  Coluhrina  dracontia,  Serpentaria  gallo- 
rum,  Erva  (le  Sancta  Maria,  Gigarus  serpentaria,  I 
Arum  polypliyllum.  This  plant  is  extremely  I 
acrimonious ;  more  so  than  the  Arum  macu-  1 1 
latum,  with  which,  however,  it  agrees  in  its  ge-  i  i 
neral  properties,  and,  like  it,  becomes  bland  :  i 
and  nutritious  by  drying  or  boiling. 

Arum  esculkntum.  Is  used  as  a  pot-herb  i  ■ 
in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere. 

Arum  maculatum.  The  systematic  name  ,  i 
of  common  arum,  or  wake-robin.  Arum  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias.  Arum  —  acaule ;  folds  1 1 
hastatis,  integerrimis ;  spadice  clavato,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  of  this 
plant.  When  recent,  it  is  very  acrimonious  ; 
and,  on  being  chewed,  excites  an  intolerable  j  i 
sensation  of  burning  and  prickling  in  the  i 
tongue,  which  continues  for  several  hours.  I 
When  cut  in  slices,  and  applied  to  the  skin,  it 
has  been  known  to  produce  blisters.  This  acri-  ; 
mony,  however,  is  gradually  lost  by  drying,  !  i 
and  may  be  so  far  dissipated  by  the  application  i 
of  heat  as  to  leave  the  root  a  bland  farinaceous 
aliment.  In  this  state,  it  has  been  made  into 
a  wholesome  bread.  It  has  also  been  prepared  |  s 
as  starch.  Its  medicinal  qualities  reside  en- 
tirely  in  a  volatile  principle,  which  seems  to  be  i 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  as  the  plant  yields  no  t 
essential  oil.  Arum  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  !  I 
and  has  been  recommended  in  cachectic  and  i 
chlorotic  cases,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  i 
various  other  diseases  of  debilitated  constitu-  I  i 
tions.  The  medicine,  however,  is  an  unma-  i  n 
nageable  one,  for  the  acrimony  of  the  fresh  I H 
root  varies  extremely,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  I 
apportion  the  dose  ;  and  the  dried  root,  on  the  I  n 
other  hand,  is  inert.  Ur.  Lewis  advises  us  to  ad-  >  a 
minister  the  fresh  root  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  I  d 
with  gum-arabic  and  spermaceti,  increasing  the  i  || 
dose  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of  a  scruple 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  this  way,  he  : 
found  that  it  generally  occasioned  a  slight  sens-  i  I 
ation  of  warmth  about  the  stomach,  and  after-  1 1 
wards  in  the  remoter  parts;  manifestly  pro- i  1 1 
moted  perspiration,  and  frequently  produced  a  f  )  l 
plentiful  sweat.  Obstinate  rheumatic  pains  E  I 
were,  in  several  cases,  removed  by  this  medicine,  i  i 
Bergius  tells  us,  th.it  when  taken  in  doses  of  1 1  I 
half  a  scruple  of  the  compound  powder,  he  1  1 
never  knew  the  arum  fail  of  giving  relief  in  i 
nervous  headach,  even  after  the  most  celebrated  i  I  1 
remedies  had  proved  useless,  or  even  added  to ;  |  I 
the  distress.  The  root  answers  quite  as  well  as  | 
garlic  for  stimulating  cataplasms.  The  London  i  I 
College,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  1788,  ordered 
a  conserve,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  i  i 
of  the  fresh  root  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  1 1 
double-refined  sugar,  beat  together  in  a  mor-i  I 
lar.  This  conserve  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
best  forms  for  exhibiting  arum,  as  its  virtues 1 1 
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are  destroyed  by  drying,  and  arc  not  extracted 
by  any  menstruum ;  it  may  be  given  to  adults 

tin  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 

Arum  seguinum.  See  Caladium  seguinum. 
Arum  venenosum.  See  Caladium  seguinum. 

A  RUN  DIN  ACE  US.  (From  arundo,  a 

reed.)  Arundinaceous  or  reed-like. 

Arundinaceje.  The  name  ol  anatuial  tube 
of  plants  of  which  the  genus  Arundo  is  the  type. 

ARU  NDO.  (o,  inis,  f.)  A  reed.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Arundo  bambos.  The  bamboo  plant.  See 
JBambusa  arundinacea. 

Arundo  fhragmi'tes.  The  common  reed. 
This  plant  has  been  used  in  syphilis  and  some 
diseases  of  the  skin  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  possesses  any  medicinal  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Arundo  brachii  major.  The  ulna. 

Arundo  brachii  minor.  The  radius. 
Arundo  saccharifera.  The  sugar-cane. 
See  Saccharum  officinale. 

Arvi  na.  A  name  for  hog’s  lard. 
AryTee'no-epiglottide/us.  Aryteeno-epiglotti- 
cus.  A  muscle  which  runs  on  each  side,  from 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  epiglottis.  The 
use  of  the  two  muscles,  which  act  together,  is 
to  draw  the  epiglottis  directly  downwards  upon 
the  glottis  during  the  act  of  deglutition. 

ARYT/E'NOID.  (Aryteenoides ;  often  im¬ 
properly  called  aryteenoideus ;  from  apirraiva,  a 
funnel,  and  eiSos,  shape.)  Funnel-shaped : 
applied  to  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  also 
to  the  muscles,  glands,  &c.  connected  with 
these  cartilages. 

Arytenoid  cartilage.  Carlilago  arylcenoides. 
See  Larynx. 

Aryt.knoidi/us  major.  See  Aryteenoideus 
transversus. 

Aryteenoideus  minor.  See  Aryteenoideus 
obliquus. 

Aryt,£noideus  obliquus.  A  muscle  of  the 
glottis.  Aryteenoideus  minor  of  Douglas.  It 
arises  from  the  base  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage, 
and  crossing  its  fellow,  is  inserted  near  the  tip 
of  the  opposite  arytenoid  cartilage.  This  muscle 
is  occasionally  wanting;  but  when  present,  its 
use,  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow,  is  to  pull  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  towards  each  other. 

Aryteenoideus  transversus.  An  azygos, 
or  single  muscle  of  the  glottis.  Aryteenoideus 
major  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  side  of 
one  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  near  its  articula¬ 
tion  with  the  cricoid  to  near  its  tip.  The  fibres 
run  across,  and  are  inserted  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  use  is 
to  shut  the  glottis,  by  bringing  the  two  aryte¬ 
noid  cartilages,  with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to 
each  other. 

As,  or  Assis.  (is,  is.  m.)  The  Roman  pound, 
which  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  or 
ounces. 

Asa  dulcis.  An  old  name  for  benzoin.  See 
Styrax  benzoin. 

Asab.  See  Borozail. 

Asafietida.  See  Ferula  assajietida. 
Asaphatum.  See  Saphatum. 

Asatiii'a.  (Arra'/xia.i  from  a,  ueg.  and  aafr/s, 
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clear.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  term  to  designate 
a  defect  of  speech,  whether  arising  from  weak¬ 
ness  of  voice  or  indistinct  articulation  ;  he  also 
applies  it  to  the  state  of  low  delirium.  Vogel 
has  given  this  name  to  a  defect  of  voice  arising 
from  malformation  of  the  soft  palate. 

Asarabacca.  See  Asarum  europeeum. 

A'sarine.  A  species  of  stearoptene  disco¬ 
vered  by  Gbrtz  in  the  Asarum  europeeum.  It 
has  an  emetic  quality. 

A'SARUM.  ( uni,  i.  n. ;  so  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  a,  neg.  and  aaipoo,  to  adorn,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  ancient  co¬ 
ronal  wreaths.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linitean  system.  Class,  Dode- 
candria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  asarabacca. 
See  Asarum  europeeum. 

Asarum  eurofeeum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  asarabacca  of  the  shops:  called  also 
Nardus  montana,  Nardus  rustica,  and  Nardus 
sylvestris.  Asarum — -jbliis  reniformibus,  obtusis , 
binis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  sufficiently 
abundant  in  the  central  parts  of  France,  and  is 
also  indigenous,  though  not  very  frequent,  in 
England.  Its  leaves  are  acrid,  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  slightly  aromatic.  The  root  is  extremely 
acrid,  and  appears  to  contain  the  same  active 
principle  as  the  arum ;  like  that  plant,  the  asa¬ 
rabacca  loses  much  of  its  medicinal  activity  by 
drying.  Doth  the  leaves  and  root,  especially 
the  latter,  are  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha  were  used  to 
excite  vomiting  ;  the  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
9  j.,  and  of  the  root,  grs.  x.  They  are  violent 
in  their  operation,  and  are  now  disused.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  still  employed  as  a  ster¬ 
nutatory  ;  and  in  doses  of  three  or  five  grains, 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  for  several  evenings,  pro¬ 
duce  a  pretty  large  watery  discharge,  which 
continues  for  several  days  together,  by  which 
headach,  toothach,  ophthalmia,  and  some  para¬ 
lytic  and  lethargic  complaints  have  been  effec¬ 
tually  relieved.  The  leaves  should  be  very 
recently  dried,  and  without  the  application  of 
much  heat. 

Asarum  hypocistus.  See  Cytinus  hypo  cist  us. 

A'sbolink.  (From  aoSoAri,  soot.)  The  name 
given  by  Bracoimot  to  a  substance  found  by 
him  in  soot,  and  which  he  regards  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  principle.  Berzelius,  however,  believes  that 
“  it  consists  simply  of  acid  pyretine,  combined 
with  that  species  of  pyretine  and  pyrelaine 
which  is  formed  during  the  distillation  of  py¬ 
retine.”  Braconnot  believes  that  the  anthel¬ 
mintic  virtue  which  has  been  ascribed  to  soot, 
resides  in  the  asboline. 

Ascalo'nia,  or  Ascalo'nium.  A  species  of 
onion,  so  called  because  it  was  brought  from 
Askalon.  —  Pliny. 

Asca'rides.  The  plural  of  ascaris. 

A'SCARIS.  (is,  ulis.  f.  ;  from  aeuuptfa,  to 
leap,  so  called  from  their  troublesome  move¬ 
ments.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  intestinal 
worms.  See  Entozoa. 

ASCE'NDENS.  (From  asccndu,  to  as¬ 
cend.)  Adscendens.  Ascending.  Applied  in 
Anatomy  to  various  parts,  as  musculus  obliquus 
ascendens;  and  in  Botany  to  leaves,  stalks,  &c.. 
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as  the  leaves  of  the  Geranium  viiifolium,  and 
stem  of  the  Hedysarum  onobrychis. 

Ascendens  obliquus.  See  Obliquus  interims 
abdominis. 

Ascending  aorta.  See  Aorta,  ascending. 

Asce'nsus.  (ms,  vs.  m.)  An  ascent.  This 
term  has  been  applied,  1.  In  Pathology,  to  the 
increase  of  a  disease. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  to  sublimation,  which  was 
sometimes  called  by  the  older  writers  distillatio 
per  ascensum. 

A'scia,  or  Dola'bra.  The  spiral  bandage, 
said  to  be  so  called  from  its  having  the  shape  of 
a  hatchet  when  applied;  but  this  resemblance  is 
not  very  obvious. 

Ascidia'tus.  (From  acruiSiov,  a  small  round 
bottle.)  Ascidiate  or  bottle-shaped:  a  term 
applied  to  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants 
which  are  so  formed ;  the  folium  ascidiatum  is 
seen  in  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  and  in  Sara- 
cenia. 

ASCI'DIUM.  (um,  i.  n.;  from  aoKtSiov,  a 
small  round  bottle.)  A  term  introduced  by 
‘VVilldenow  into  botany  to  express  a  hollow  ap¬ 
pendage,  resembling  a  small  bottle.  It  occurs 
on  the  stem,  as  in  Cephalotus  follicularisj  on  the 
leaf,  as  in  the  genus  Nepenthes ;  on  the  pe¬ 
duncle,  as  in  Surubea  guianensis. 

ASCI'TES.  (es,  ce.  m. ;  aaumris,  from  aoKOS, 
uter,  a  bottle  :  so  called  from  its  bottle-like  pro¬ 
tuberance.)  Hydrops  utricularius.  Dropsy  of 
the  belly. 

Ascites  is  distinguished  into  two  species : 
the  true  ascites,  in  which  the  fluid  collects  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ;  and  encysted  dropsy, 
in  which  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a  distinct  sac, 
as  in  the  ovarium,  omentum,  and  other  parts. 
The  several  forms  of  encysted  dropsy,  however, 
as  well  as  dropsy  of  the  womb,  which  has  also 
been  included  under  the  term  ascites,  are  affec¬ 
tions  of  quite  a  different  character  from  common 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen ;  we  shall  therefore,  in 
the  present  article,  limit  the  term  ascites  to  an 
accumulation  of  serous  fluid  within  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum. 

Ascites  is  generally  recognised  with  great 
facility.  The  symptoms  are,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  coming  on  gradually,  equable  when 
the  patient  is  upright  or  laid  upon  the  hack, 
and  following  the  motions  of  the  body  by  gra¬ 
vitating  to  the  side  towards  which  the  patient 
leans.  To  the  touch  the  swelling  is  somewhat 
tense  ;  and  if  one  hand  be  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  opposite  side  be  sharply 
struck  with  the  other  hand,  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
is  communicated,  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
by  an  experienced  observer.  There  is  generally 
anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  urine  is  commonly  high- 
coloured  and  very  scanty,  the  breathing  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  not 
puffed  up  by  watery  infiltration  are  emaciated. 
The  fluid  effused  into  the  abdomen  consists  of 
serum  varying  in  colour  from  a  light  straw 
colour  to  a  deep  brown.  In  cases  where  the 
(illusion  has  been  connected  with  peritoneal  in- 
llotnmation,  the  serum  is  mixed  with  pus,  or 
flakes  of  coagulablc  lymph  are  found  floating  in 
jt.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  form  an  ac- 
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curate  diagnosis  between  ascites  and  the  various  : 
forms  of  encysted  dropsy,  as  also  between  the  i 
former  affection  and  tympanites.  Ovarian  and 
other  encysted  dropsies  will  be  recognised  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  case  i 
as  to  the  position  and  progress  of  the  tumour ;  i 
by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  i 
hydropic  diathesis,  which  usually  accompany  as-  ( 
cites ;  and  by  the  comparatively  small  impression  i 
made  on  the  constitution  by  the  more  limited  i  i 
disease.  Tympanites  can  hardly  be  mistaken  I  i 
for  ascites  by  an  attentive  observer.  The  ab-  i  j 
sence  of  fluctuation  and  of  hydropic  symptoms,  \ 
the  tense  elastic  tumour,  and  its  resonance 
when  struck,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
tympanitic  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  There 
is  occasionally  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
ascites  from  pregnancy  ;  and  a  combination  of 
the  two  states,  which  sometimes  occurs,  forms 
rather  a  puzzling  case  ;  but  the  practitioner  who 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ordinary  signs  of 
pregnancy,  and  particularly  with  the  condition 
of  the  uterus  as  ascertained  by  examination  per 
vaginam,  will  very  seldom  fall  into  error  on  this  I 
point. 

Ascites  is  sometimes  observed  as  an  idiopathic 
affection  ;  in  which  case  it  comes  on  suddenly 
without  any  assignable  cause,  without  any 
marked  constitutional  disturbance,  and  is  un¬ 
accompanied  by  anasarca.  An  acute  form  of; 
ascites  also  exists,  which  has  usually  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  cold,  and  which  is  probably  in  most; 
instances  connected  with  active  inflammation  of! 
the  peritoneum.  Ascites  also  presents  itself  I 
among  the  forms  of  dropsy  which  are  frequently 
consecutive  on  scarlatina  and  other  exanthema¬ 
tous  diseases.  Ascites,  however,  is  most  fami¬ 
liarly  known  as  a  chronic  disease  resulting  from! 
slow  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  long- 
continued  obstruction  of  the  large  vessels  of  the! 
thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera  ;  t\  ith  this  allow¬ 
ance,  that  there  appears  to  be  what  medical) 
writers  have  termed  an  hydropic  diathesis,  or  con-i 
stitution,  liable  to  be  called  into  activity  by  very 
slight  causes,  which  exists,  in  some  persons; 
prior  to  distinct  malady,  and  in  others  seems  si 
good  deal  connected  with  that  universal  debility 
which  follows  the  ravages  of  any  severe  disease.) 
Hence  ascites  is  a  very  common  accompaniment 
of  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver; 
indeed,  the  latter  stages  of  protracted  organic 
disease  in  the  heart  or  liver  are  seldom  un- 
accompanied  with  some  form  of  dropsy.  Tin 
proximate  cause  of  ascites  evidently  consists  it); 
a  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  action  of  the  ex-1 
halant  and  absorbent  vessels  of  the  peritoneum 
the  excess  of  activity  on  the  one  side,  or  its  del 
feet  on  the  other,  causing  the  accumulation  o: 
serum  which  constitutes  the  disease. 

Dropsy  is  always  a  dangerous  condition,  ant 
the  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable.  Thu 
will,  however,  be  a  good  deal  modified  by  tin; 
age  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  the  con 
ti nuance  of  the  disease,  and  the  intensity  of  tin; 
symptoms.  When  occurring  in  delicate  children! 
or  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  with  grea 
prostration  of  strength ;  when  accompanied  b;! 
fever,  great  emaciation,  livid  spots  on  the  skin 
cough  and  dyspnoea,  scanty  and  fetid  urine! 
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Permitting  pulse,  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
aouth  or  anus,  we  must  expect  an  unfortunate 
esue.  The  connexion  of  ascites  with  other 
liseases  will  throw  light  upon  its  probable  ter- 
nination.  As  a  consequence  of  organic  disease 
f  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  or  as  an 
dvanced  symptom  of  phthisis  or  scurvy,  it  must 
Iways  be  considered  as  a  forerunner  of  death. 
)n  the  other  hand,  dropsy  suddenly  coming  on 
rom  the  suppression  ot  customary  evacuations, 
rom  exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue,  or  appearing 
s  a  sequel  to  scarlatina  or  other  exanthematous 
evers,  is  by  no  means  so  serious  a  malady, 
fhe  dropsical  symptoms  which,  as  already  men- 
ioned,  occasionally  show  themselves  in  pregnant 
fomen,  are  generally  relieved  after  delivery. 

The  treatment  of  ascites  is,  on  the  whole,  to 
e  conducted  on  the  principles  applicable  to  that 
f  dropsy  in  general.  In  the  acute  idiopathic 
arm  of  the  disease,  bleeding,  purgatives,  and 
ther  antiphlogistic  means  are  to  be  resorted  to ; 
ut  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  must  be 
egulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
he  degree  of  arterial  excitement.  When  there 
re  evident  symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflammation, 
ocal  bleeding  by  leeches,  and  the  application  of 
blisters,  are  of  manifest  utility.  In  by  far  the 
;reater  number  of  cases,  however,  ascites  pre- 
ents  itself  as  a  chronic  affection,  connected 
vith  a  shattered  constitution,  and  too  frequently 
vith  incurable  disease  of  some  important  viscus. 
.Under  such  circumstances,  bleeding,  though  it 
nay  occasionally  be  necessary  to  obviate  partial 
ittacks  of  inflammation,  is  to  be  avoided  if 
possible  ;  and  if  indispensable,  must  be  practised 
with  great  caution,  and  locally  rather  than  from 
he  general  system. 

The  use  of  diuretics  is  so  naturally  indicated, 
hat  they  have  been  employed  in  this  and  other 
orms  of  dropsy  from  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
o  be  observed,  with  respect  to  this  class  of 
nedicines,  that  no  one  of  them,  however  ef¬ 
fectual  at  first,  retains  its  efficacy  for  any  length 
>f  time,  and  hence  that  they  require  to  be  fre- 
|uently  changed  and  alternated  with  one  another, 
it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  cases  of  dropsy 
unattended  with  any  inflammatory  disposition, 
tiigitalis  is  usually  found  to  be  more  serviceable 


han  any  other  diuretic. 

The  employment  of  purgatives,  and  especially 
:he  hydrogogues,  when  they  are  not  too  weaken- 
ing,  is  recommended  by  constant  experience, 
1  he  alternation  of  diuretics  with  purgatives,  sc 
that  the  lull  operation  of  both  may  be  conti- 
nued  without  overpowering  the  patient,  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  found  the  most  effectual  method  o 
evacuating  the  fluid.  Many  practitioners  have 
joined  chalybeates  with  diuretic  medicines ;  anc 
it  has  been  stated  as  a  practical  remark,  with 
out,  however,  any  attempt  at  explanation,  tha 
the  ertect  upon  the  kidneys  is  generally  greate; 
in  consequence  of  this  combination.  In  othe 
instances,  the  use  of  tonics  and  chalvbeates  ha 
been  advised,  as  if  to  counteract  the  debilitating 
leflect  of  hydrogogue  medicines.  Mercury  is  ; 
remedy  so  generally  used  in  dropsy,  and  so  fre 
quently  serviceable,  that  it  calls  for  particula 
notice:  it  is  employed  as  much  to  remove  an 
.enlargement  or  obstruction  of  the  viscera  oi 


which  the  dropsical  tendency  may  be  supposed 
to  depend,  as  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
absorbents  and  equalising  the  circulation.  Pro¬ 
fuse  salivation,  however,  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  on  account  of  its  debilitating  effects  on 
the  constitution.  The  use  of  the  blue  pill, 
carried  far  enough  to  produce  a  slight  effect  on 
the  mouth,  sometimes  produces  very  beneficial 
effects ;  and  the  combination  of  this  medicine 
with  squill,  digitalis,  and  other  diuretics,  is 
often  found  to  increase  their  effect  upon  the 
kidneys. 

When  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peri¬ 
toneal  cavity  has  become  so  great  as  to  distend 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  to  a  painful  degree, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  and  obstruction  to 
other  functions  appear  to  arise  from  the  same 
cause,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tapping,  or 
paracentesis  abdominis.  This  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  rather  to  alleviate  urgent  symptoms, 
than  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  it  lias  consequently  been  repeated 
as  often  as  sixty  times  in  the  same  individual, 
and  in  some  cases  much  oftener.  The  proper 
mode  of  performing  paracentesis,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary  during  the  operation,  are 
described  in  all  works  on  practical  surgery. 
Great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of 
the  patient  immediately  after  tapping,  since  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  evacuation 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  judi¬ 
cious  management  of  the  subsequent  symptoms. 
These  are  generally  indicative  of  great  exhaus¬ 
tion  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  to  stimulate  to  excess.  After  allowing 
the  system  to  rally,  any  suspended  method  of 
treatment  which  may  have  been  useful  should 
be  resumed  ;  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  being 
merely  incidental,  and  making  no  permanent 
alteration  in  the  morbid  state  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  diet  of  dropsical  patients  should  be 
nourishing  but  light ;  and  cooling  and  acidu¬ 
lated  beverages  may  be  safely  allowed,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  the  contrary. 

Asci'tic.  Asciticus.  Affected  with  ascites. 

ASCI.E  PIAS.  (as,  adis.  f.  ;  probably 
named  after  Asclepias  or  Aesculapius.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ,■  Order,  Digynia. 

Asclepias  asthmatica.  Cynanchum  vomi- 
toria.  Cynanchum  Ipecacuanha.  Coromandel 
ipecacuan.  This  is  emetic  and  diaphoretic,  and 
lias  been  much  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in 
asthma. 

Asclepias  curassa'vica.  Bastard  ipecacuan. 
White  ipecacuan  of  St.  Domingo.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  used  as  an  emetic  in  the  dose 
of  Oj.  or  9  ij.  The  root  is  mixed  with  that  of 
ipecacuan,  and  possesses  similar  virtues,  but  in 
a  less  degree. 

Asclepias  gigantea.  This  plant,  called  in 
Hindostan  Mudar,  is  a  native  of  the  East.  It 
has  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  acrid.  It  is 
employed  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
a  medicated  oil  prepared  from  it  is  used  as  a 
liniment  in  gout.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root 
is  given  in  syphilis  and  tape-worm,  in  doses  of 
gr.  v.  twice  a  day. 
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Asclepias  syriaca.  Apocyn um  syriacum. 
Syrian  clog’s  bane.  Common  silk-weed.  Milk¬ 
weed.  The  milky  juice  of  this  plant  is  an 
acrid  poison.  Boiling  appears  to  destroy  the 
poison  in  the  young  shoots,  which  arc  then  said 
to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured  like  asparagus. 
The  root  is  said  to  be  useful  in  asthmatic  and 
other  pulmonary  affections. 

Asclepias  tuberosa.  Butterfly  weed.  Pleu¬ 
risy  root.  The  root  of  this  species  is  diaphoretic 
and  slightly  purgative.  It  is  said  to  be  also 
expectorant  and  febrifuge.  In  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  it  is  used  in  pulmonary  affec¬ 
tions. 

Asclepias  vincetoxicum.  Swallow  wort; 
tame  poison.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Vincetoxicum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias;  called 
also  Hirundinaria,  Asclepias,  and  Contrayerva 
Germanorum.  The  root  of  this  plant  smells, 
when  fresh,  somewhat  like  valerian ;  when 
chewed,  it  has  at  first  a  sweet  taste,  which  is 
soon  succeeded  by  an  unpleasant  subacrid  bit¬ 
terness.  It  was  formerly  in  esteem  as  an  alex- 
ipharmic,  and  has  had  diuretic  and  deobstruent 
virtues  attributed  to  it ;  but  it  is  now  very  seldom 
used. 

Ascle'pios.  AaKAyirios.  A  name  given  to 
several  different  medicines  by  the  Greek  phy¬ 
sicians. 

Asco'ma.  (Aaicccpa.  ;  from  amcos,  a  bottle. ) 
The  eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the  period  of 
puberty  in  the  female.  —  MuJ'us  Ephesius. 

A'SCYRUM.  (tin,  i.  n.  A anupov.')  1.  The 
Greek  name  of  the  herb  St.  Peter’s  wort. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  of  the  Hypericece.  The  species  are  na¬ 
tives  of  America. 

Aseb.  Alum. 

Asedenigi.  Asdenigi.  A  barbarous  name 
for  Hcematite. 

Asef.  Albasef.  An  Arabic  name  of  Pem¬ 
phigus. 

Asegon.  Asegen.  Asogen.  Dragon’s  blood. 
See  Calamus  rotang. 

Asepii.  Alumen  scissum.  —  Ruland. 

Asli.  See  Fraxinus. 

Asiaticum  balsamum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Asininum  lac.  Ass’s  milk.  See  Milk. 

A'SINUS.  (us,  i.  m. )  The  ass.  A  species 
of  the  genus  Et/uus.  Its  milk  is  preferred  to 
cow’s  and  other  kinds  of  milk,  in  phthisical 
cases,  and  where  the  stomach  is  weak,  as  being 
more  easy  of  digestion. 

ASl'TIA.  (a,  «\  f. ;  from  a,  priv.  and  <tit os, 
food.)  Loathing  of  food. 

Asius  lapis.  See  Assius  lapis. 

Asjogam.  Asjagan.  (Indian.)  A  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies,  the  juice 
of  which  is  used  against  the  colic. 

ASO'DES.  (AccvSes,  neut.  of  auusSys,  af¬ 
fected  with  nausea;  from  aay.  nausea.)  An 
epithet  given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  fever 
accompanied  with  great  internal  heat,  anxiety, 
and  nausea  —  aawSes  trap. 

Asp.  Sec  Naja. 

ASPA'LATHUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  Aaira\a9os.) 
].  A  thorny  shrub  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Sprengel  supposes  it  to 
have  been  the  Cytisus  lanigerus  of  De  Candolle. 
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2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
|  mean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Be-  j 
[  candria.  It  comprises  a  number  of  shrubby 
plants  which  are  natives  of  tropical  countries. 

Aspa'ragin.  A  peculiar  principle  disco¬ 
vered  by  Vauquelin  and  Robiquet  in  the  aspa-  | 
ragus,  from  the  juice  of  which  it  is  obtained  by  j 
evaporation.  It  exists  also  in  the  root  of  the  | 
liquorice  and  marshmallow.  It  is  crystallised 
in  rhomboidal  prisms  of  a  white  colour,  hard 
and  brittle,  having  a  cool  and  slightly  nauseous  i 
taste.  They  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water,  and  not  at  all  in  alko- 
hol.  When  heated  they  swell  and  emit  penetrat¬ 
ing  vapours,  which  affect  the  eyes  and  nose  like  i 
wood-smoke.  Their  solution  does  not  change  i 
vegetable  blues ;  nor  is  it  affected  by  hydrosul- 
phurct  of  potash,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  acetate  i 
of  lead,  or  infusion  of  galls.  Lime  disengages  | 
ammonia  from  it ;  though  none  is  evolved  by 
triturating  it  with  potash. 

Asi' a  ragi'neje.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Asparagus  is  the  type. 

ASPA'RAGUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  Aovapayos,  a 
young  shoot,  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves. )  1.  The  I 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  l 
system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order,  Mono-  > 
gynia.  Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  asparagus.  ; 
See  Asparagus  officinalis. 

AsrA  ragus  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  asparagus.  The  root  of  this  plant! 
has  been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic.  The  youngi  ' 
shoots  are  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  article;  i 
of  diet.  A  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  called  i 
asparagin,  has  been  found  in  this  plant.  See 
Asparagin. 

Asfa'rtate.  Aspartas.  A  salt  formed  by  the’  I 
union  of  the  aspartic  acid  with  a  base. 

Aspa'utic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  Plis-  i 
son  from  asparagin.  When  this  substance  is  i 
boiled  for  some  time  with  hydrate  of  lead  or|  ; 
magnesia,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  and  an; 
acid,  which  is  the  aspartic. 

Aspa'sia.  A  constrictive  application,  con-  i 
sisting  of  wool  soaked  in  infusion  of  galls,  for 
the  pudendum  muliebre.  Capivac. 

Aspen.  See  Populus  tremula. 

ASPER.  Rough.  Applied  to  parts  whicl 
are  rough;  as  the  tinea  aspera  of  the  thigll 
bone. 

In  the  language  of  botany,  scaber  and  aspei 
are  used  synonymously:  thus  the  caulis  scabei 
or  asper  denotes  a  stem,  the  surface  of  which  rj 
rough  to  the  touch,  as  in  Galium  apart ne,  Li\ 
thospermum  areense,  Centaurea  nigra,  Ike. 

A'sfera  arteria.  (Called  aspera  from  iti 
uneven  surface. )  The  windpipe.  See  Trachea. 

Aspe'rgula.  Sometimes  written  for  As 
peru/a. 

Asi'erifo'  i  i.E.  A  natural  family  of  plant 
which  are  characterised  by  the  roughness  o 
their  leaves. 

Aspeiufo'lius.  (From  asper,  rough;  am 
folius,  a  leaf.)  Rough-leaved.  Applied  as  ii 
specific  name  to  many  plants. 

Aspehma'sia.  (a,  tr.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  am 
aneppa,  seed.)  Deficiency  of  semen. 

AtTEiiMATi'sMus,  (From  a,  priv.  and  air tppa 
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id.)  This  name  lias  been  given  to  a  reflux  of  | 
e  semen  into  the  bladder,  preventing  its  cous¬ 
in  in  coitu.  It  is  the  JDyspermatismus  rejluus 
Sauvage. 

Aspe'rsio.  Sprinkling.  The  sprinkling  or 
le  surface  of  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  with  a 
quid  or  a  powder. 

ASPE'RULA.  (a,  rc.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
■per,  the  seeds  being  rough.)  The  name  of  a 
onus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class, 
fetrandria ;  Order,  Monogyrua. 

Asperula  onoRATA.  ihe  systematic  name 
'  the  woodruff.  Called  also  matrisylva  and 
ilcitra  virginis.  A  small  plant,  growing  wild 
woods  and  copses,  and  flowering  in  May.  It 
is  little  odour  when  fresh,  but  when  dried 
■quires  a  fragrance  resembling  that  of  new 
ry ;  the  taste  is  rather  austere.  The  plant 
n’parts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors,  and  has 
een  recommended  as  a  cordial,  diuretic,  deob- 
ruent,  and  vulnerary. 

Aspha'ltias.  AatpaXnas.  The  last  lumbar 
irtebra.  The  word  has  been  improperly  written 
'sphalitis,  and  Asphaltitis. 

ASPH  A'LTUM.  {um,i.  n. ;  from  arrrpaXTOs, 
e  Greek  name  for  bitumen  of  any  kind.) 

( umia  mineralis.  Bitumen  solidum.  Bitumen 
daicum.  Jews’  pitch.  A  smooth,  hard,  brittle, 
ack,  or  brown  substance,  which  melts  easily 
hen  heated,  and  if  pure  burns  without  residue, 
t  is  found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  sur- 
ice  of  the  Dead  Sea,  thence  called  Lacus 
Isphaltites.  It  grows  dry  and  hard  by  keeping. 

L  similar  substance  is  found  in  other  parts  of 
le  world.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad  there  is  a 
ike  three  miles  in  circumference,  the  surface 
f  which  is  covered  with  it.  It  occurs  also  as 
mineral  production  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
isia,  and  America. 

According  to  Neumann,  the  asphaltum  of  the 
aops  is  a  very  different  substance  from  the 
ative  bitumen,  and  varies  of  course  in  its  pro- 
erties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingre- 
dents  made  use  of  in  compounding  it.  A  na¬ 
ve  specimen  from  Avlona,  in  Albania,  analysed 
y  Klaproth,  afforded,  in  100  grains,  36  cubic 
iches  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  32  grains  of 
ituminous  oil,  6  of  ammoniacal  water,  30  of 
arbon,  7-50  of  silica,  4-50  alumina,  0-75  of 
me,  1*25  of  oxide  of  iron,  050  oxide  of  man- 
anese. 

The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  itr  embalm- 
lg,  under  the  name  of  mumia.  It  was  used 
y  the  Babylonians  instead  of  mortar  for  ce- 
lenting  bricks.  Taken  internally,  asphaltum 
cts  as  a  stimulant,  but  it  is  now  hardly  ever 
sed  unless  as  an  ingredient  in  some  plasters 
nd  ointments. 

A'sphodel.  See  Asphodelus. 

AspiionE'LiA!.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
if  which  the  genus  Asphodelus  is  the  type, 
vlany  botanists  make  them  merely  a  group  of 
le  Liliaceee. 

ASl'HO'DELUS.  {us,  i.  rn.  Ao<poSe\os. 
Derivation  uncertain :  some  say  it  is  from 
vroSos,  ashes,  because  the  plant  was  sown  by 
he  ancients  in  sepulchres.)  1.  The  name  of 
1  genus  °f  plants  in  the  Linnaran  system, 
t-lass,  Ilcxandriu ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  branched 
asphodel. 

Asphodelus  ramosus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  branched  asphodel  or  king’s  spear. 
Asphodelus — caule  nudo ;  folds  ensiformibus, 
carinatis,  lawihus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  plant  was 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  diuretic  and  em- 
menagogue  virtues,  and  was  applied  locally  to 
promote  suppuration ;  but  it  is  now  entirely 
laid  aside. 

ASPIIY'XIA.  {a,  ce.  f. ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
rrrpv^is,  the  pulse.)  Asphyxy.  This  term  pro¬ 
perly  signifies  absence  of  the  pulse  ;  but  is  usu¬ 
ally  applied  in  medical  language  to  that  state 
in  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  suspended 
from  some  cause  interrupting  respiration,  but 
in  which  life  is  not  actually  extinct,  and  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  be  restored. 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  whom  we  shall  chiefly  follow 
in  the  nosography  of  this  affection,  though  not 
in  all  relating  to  its  treatment,  divides  asphyxia 
into  the  four  following  varieties,  according  to 
the  occasional  cause  from  which  it  arises. 

1.  Asphyxia  suffbeationis.  Asphyxy,  from  suf¬ 
focation,  produced  by  hanging  or  drowning : 
countenance  turgid  and  livid. 

2.  - mephytica.  Choke-damp  ;  pro¬ 

duced  by  inhaling  carbonic  acid,  or  some  other 
irrespirable  exhalation  :  countenance  pallid. 

3.  - electrica.  Electrical  asphyxy; 

produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  electricity: 
limbs  flexible,  countenance  pale,  blood  un- 
coagulable. 

4.  - algida.  Frost-bitten  asphyxy  ; 

produced  by  intense  cold  :  limbs  rigid,  coun¬ 
tenance  pale  and  shrivelled. 

In  the  first  variety,  from  hanging  or  drown¬ 
ing,  the  immediate  cause  is  suffocation,  or  a  total 
obstruction  to  the  breathing.  The  face  is  turgid 
with  blood,  and  of  a  livid  hue.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  has  a  semblance  of  apoplexy,  as  though 
there  were  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head ; 
and  many  eminent  writers  of  earlier  times 
referred  asphyxia  both  from  hanging  and 
drowning  to  apoplexy,  while  Cullen  made  it 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  disease.  But  in 
apoplexy  the  respiration  is  always  oppressed 
and  generally  stertorous,  which  is  never  the 
case  in  asphyxia;  unless  indeed  the  exciting 
cause  has  operated  only  partially,  and  here  the 
affection  is  in  reality  apoplexy,  rather  than  as¬ 
phyxy;  affording  a  proof  that  different  maladies 
may  arise  from  the  same  cause,  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  violence,  or  perhaps  the  acci¬ 
dental  condition  or  constitution  of  the  patient. 
In  asphyxy,  wherever  we  can  trace  any  sign  of 
diseased  action,  the  lungs  are  chiefly  affected ; 
in  apoplexy,  the  brain.  In  the  first,  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  system  is  suddenly  and  totally 
abolished  ;  in  the  second,  partially  and  progres¬ 
sively.  In  the  former,  the  patient  is  often  re¬ 
stored,  after  having  exhibited  for  some  minutes, 
perhaps  for  nearly  an  hour,  all  the  appearances 
of  death ;  while  in  genuine  apoplexy  this  is  never 
the  case.  The  appearances  on  the  dissection  of 
drowned  animals  are  very  accurately  given  by 
Dr.  Curry,  and  precisely  coincide  with  tin  dis¬ 
tinction  here  offered.  The  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  found,  in  every  instance,  free  from  disten- 
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tion,  or  any  other  morbid  condition,  while  the 

lungs  were  overloaded. 

The  immediate  cause  of  asphyxy  is  an  oc¬ 
clusion  of  the  larynx  ;  and  where  this  is  partial, 
some  apoplectic  symptoms  are  generally  ob¬ 
servable.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  faces  of 
those  who  die  by  hanging  is  more  frequently 
turgid,  and  the  muscles  give  proof  of  more 
convulsive  action,  than  the  face  of  those  who  die 
by  drowning:  for  in  the  former  case,  either 
from  rigidity  of  the  larynx,  or  from  the  rope 
not  being  properly  applied,  a  small  current  of 
air  is  often  admitted  for  some  time,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  suicides,  many  of  whom  suffer  much 
before  they  die  in  consequence  of  applying  the 
rope  in  a  bungling  manner,  and  whose  cheeks, 
lips,  eyes,  and  tongue  are  peculiarly  turgid  and 
prominent.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  partly 
collected  from  the  state  of  the  heart  in  the  act 
of  dying.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  con¬ 
traction  or  systole  of  the  heart  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  ;  but  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
a  part  of  this  cause,  if  not  the  whole,  resides  in 
a  stimulant  power  acquired  by  the  blood  during 
the  change  it  undergoes  by  exposure  to  the  air 
in  the  lungs  :  for  as  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  imperfect  in 
those  who  are  in  the  act  of  dying,  the  heart  con¬ 
tracts  more  feebly  ;  and  when,  with  the  last  ex¬ 
piration  of  air,  it  ceases  altogether,  the  heart 
instantly  ceases  to  contract ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the 
larger  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  are 
usually  found  filled  with  blood,  the  smaller 
vessels  empty,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  pale.  Whatever  occasions  an  instantaneous 
cessation  of  the  respiratory  function,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  produce  the  same  effect :  now  it  is  well 
ascertained,  that  in  the  case  of  submersion  the 
glottis  instinctively  and  rigidly  contracts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  trachea ; 
and  hence  the  gorged  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  livid  hue  of  the  countenance,  in  most  cases 
of  suffocation  by  drowning.  The  only  reason 
why  the  lungs  are  not  quite  so  full,  and  the 
countenance  more  turgid  in  most  cases  of  suf¬ 
focation  by  hanging,  is,  that  from  the  inexpert 
manner  in  which  the  rope  is  frequently  applied, 
and  the  necessary  admission  of  a  certain  portion 
of  air  to  the  lungs,  the  heart  is,  for  some  time, 
able  to  keep  up  a  feeble  circulation,  while  the 
pressure  of  the  rope  on  the  jugular  veins  pre¬ 
vents  a  ready  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
and  consequently  accumulates  it  in  all  the  vessels 
of  the  face  ;  and  hence,  the  more  inexpertly  this 
operation  is  performed,  the  more  turgid  these 
vessels  become,  and  the  more  apoplectic  is  the 
general  appearance. 

It  is  the  same  with  persons  who  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  or  other  mephitic 
gases,  so  far  diluted  with  respirable  air  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  destroying  life  in¬ 
stantly  ;  in  which  case  there  lias  not  only  been 
sometimes  a  feeble  prolongation  ol  the  circu¬ 
lation,  but  even  stertorous  breathing,  and  many 
other  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  ol  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  further  under  the  next  variety. 

Some  of  the  narcotic  poisons  seem  to  act  in 
a  similar  manner.  Given  in  a  lull  dose  they 
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j  destroy  life  instantly,  but  when  the  dose  is 
|  smaller,  the  circulation  is  continued  feebly,  and 
apoplectic  symptoms  ensue.  Thus,  according 
to  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  experiments,  infusion  of 
!  tobacco,  when  injected  into  the  intestines,  and  the 
Upas  antiar,  when  applied  to  a  wound,  have  a 
power  of  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  thus  suddenly  stop¬ 
ping  the  circulation  :  while  atkohol,  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  of  aconite,  the  woorara,  and  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  almonds,  whether  applied  to  wounded 
surfaces  or  taken  internally,  produce  death  by 
destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,  while  they  J 
act  only  indirectly  on  the  circulation. 

In  like  manner,  De  Haen  gives  one  instance  : 
of  apoplectic  appearances  discovered  on  the 
dissection  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  publicly  i 
executed  by  hanging,  in  which  the  pia  mater 
was  found  unusually  llorid,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  turgid,  and  some  degree  of  serous  eflfu-: 
sion  had  taken  place  under  the  arachnoid  mern-i  i 
brane;  but,  in  this  case,  it  was  found  that  the;  ; 
lungs  were  equally  overloaded,  and  that  the  r 
rope  had  not  pressed  upon  the  trachea,  but  , 
upon  the  part  lying  between  the  thyroid  car-  [ 
tilage  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  consequently  i 
that  the  compression  had  been  imperfect. 

With  the  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  the  : 
occlusion  of  the  larynx  has  not  been  complete,!  [ 
a  patient,  labouring  under  asphyxy  from  liang-i  ] 
ing,  is  as  void  of  apoplectic  symptoms  as  one  i 
who  is  in  the  same  state  from  drowning.  It:  , 
the  dogs  hanged  by  way  of  experiment  by  De  i 
Haen,  and  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  were  deads  i 
and  in  those  drowned  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  there 
was  an  equal  absence  of  apoplectic  signs.  Ir  . 
public  executions,  as  they  are  now  conducted  it;  | 
this  country,  the  death  by  hanging  is  usually  i 
almost  instantaneous,  from  the  simultaneou:  i 
arrest  of  the  circulation  and  respiration.  It  hai 
been  asserted  of  late,  that  the  suddenness  o  . 
death  in  this  instance  is  owing  to  luxation  01  i 
the  cervical  vertebrae;  it  would  appear,  how 
ever,  that  this  does  not  often  take  place  even  it  1 
public  executions,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  call 
hardly  ever  happen  in  cases  of  suicide. 

That  a  total  obstruction  to  respiration  is  tip 
chief  cause  of  death  from  hanging,  is  clea  1 
from  the  cases  in  which  the  asphyxy  has  bee  | 
cured  by  inflation  of  the  lungs  after  the  uni 
happy  wretch  has  been  cut  down,  and  fror  i 
certain  instances  in  which  the  individual  ha 
escaped  death  from  an  ossification  of  the  trai  I 
chea  ;  of  which  we  have  a  few  curious  exl  I 
amples  in  Bonet  and  Fallopius;  and  a  ver 
remarkable  one  in  the  case  of  Inetta  de  Balshani  | 
stated  by  Dr.  Plott  in  his  Natural  History  il  i 
Staffordshire,  who  having  been  hanged  in  tl 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  according  to  due  form  i 
law,  was  cut  down  alive,  after  suspension  froi 
nine  o’clock  on  Monday  till  later  than  sunrise o 
the  ensuing  Tuesday  ;  in  consequence  of  whic 
she  received  the  king’s  pardon.  Dr.  Plott  a! 
cribes  this  extraordinary  escape,  and  with  grei 
reason,  to  an  ossification  of  the  larynx:  — “  SI 
could  not,”  says  he,  “  be  hanged,  upon  accoui; 
that  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  her  windpipj 
was  turned  to  bone.” 

It  has  hence  been  occasionally  proposed  'I  I 
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save  a  criminal  condemned  to  the  gallows  by 
introducing  a  silver  canula  into  the  trachea.  It 
is  commonly  reported  that  such  an  attempt 
was  in  agitation  among  the  friends  ol  the  un¬ 
fortunate' Or.  Dodd,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  then,  or  ever  has  been,  ac¬ 
tually  tried. 

The  following  experiment,  however,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Curry,  is  almost  conclusive  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  from  hanging.  j 
t  was  performed  at  Edinburgh  many  years  ; 
ago,  by  the  elder  Dr.  Monro,  and,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Curry,  “clearly  proves  that  the  j 
xclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death.  A  dog  was  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a  cord  ;  an  opening  having  been  [ 
previously  made  in  the  windpipe,  below  the  j 
(place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so  as  to  admit 
tir  into  the  lungs.  In  this  state  he  was  allowed  . 
o  hang  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
hich  time  both  the  circulation  and  breathing  j 
went  on.  He  was  then  taken  down  without 
ppearing  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  ex-  j 
neriment.  The  cord  was  now  shifted  from 
ihove  to  below  the  opening  made  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  into  the 
ungs,  and  the  animal  being  again  suspended, 
le  was  completely  dead  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Asphyxy  from  submersion  was  till  of  late 
.•ears  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  water  rushing  into  the  lungs  debars  the 
iccess  of  air,  and  thus  puts  a  stop  to  respiration. 
This  idea,  first  perhaps  advanced  by  Galen,  has 
teen  adopted  in  modern  times  by  Haller,  Good- 
vin,  Pouteau,  and  many  other  physiologists, 
ind  various  experiments  on  drowned  cats  have 
seen  adduced  in  its  support.  It  is  now  well 
Ascertained,  however,  that  in  many  cases  of 
death  from  drowning,  not  a  drop  of  water 
nters  the  lungs;  that  where  it  does  enter,  the 
luautity  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  small  ;  and 
hat,  whether  small  or  large,  it  passes  the 
trachea  after  death  instead  of  before  it,  and, 
onseqnently,  cannot  be  a  cause  of  death. 

The  immediate  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  sus¬ 
pension,  is  suffocation.  The  glottis  is  ex- 
remely  irritable  ;  the  access  of  the  surround- 
ng  water  produces  a  rigid  spasm  of  its  muscles ; 
nd  the  rima  is  as  completely  closed  as  if  a 
ord  were  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat :  in 
he  same  way  suffocation  is  often  produced  by 
very  small  substance  of  any  other  kind  acci- 
entally  thrust  into  or  stimulating  its  aperture; 
s  a  minute  crum  of  bread,  a  hair  or  blade  of 
rass,  a  cherry-stone,  or  even  a  grape-stone  ;  to 
fhich  last  Anacreon  is  well  known  to  have 
alien  a  victim. 

Mow  long  the  living  principle  may,  under 
aese  circumstances,  remain  attached  to  the 
nimul  frame,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  resuscitation 
t  the  individual,  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
ny  degree  ot  accuracy,  even  to  the  present 
me;  and  there  is  very  probably  some  diver- 
ty  m  tins  respect  according  to  the  varying 
egree  of  irritability  in  different  individuals. 

ft  has  been  known,  however,  from  a  very 
uly  time,  that  torpitude  from  drowning  may 


continue  for 


some  minutes 


(ithout  much  danger  since  n,;,.  ... 

since  tins  was  a  common 
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practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the 
cure  of  hydrophobia,  and  was  carried  by  Van 
Ilelmont  so  far  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
patient  to  be  raised  from  under  water  till  the 
psalm  Miserere  had  been  solemnly  chanted, 
w  hich  was  the  measure  of  time  lie  allowed.  If 
the  submersion  have  not  exceded  five  minutes, 
and  no  blow  against  a  stone  or  other  vio¬ 
lence  have  occurred,  recovery  may  generally  be 
brought  about  without  much  difficulty.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  recovery  is  not  common, 
and  after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  is 
nearly  hopeless. 

Of  twenty-three  successful  cases  stated  in  the 
first  report  of  the  establishment  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  drowned  persons  at  Paris,  one  had 
been  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  water ; 
four  half  an  hour,  and  three  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  the  rest  had  been  submerged  for  a  shorter 
period.  Of  twelve  dogs,  drowned  by  de  Haen 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  not  a  single  one 
was  recovered,  though  only  confined  under 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  very  possible, 
however,  that  in  these  cases  the  force  necessary 
to  keep  them  submerged  may  have  co-operated 
with  the  other  causes  of  death.  Among  man¬ 
kind,  w  here  no  such  force  is  applied,  this  emi¬ 
nent  physiologist  conceives  that  one  in  sixteen 
is  no  unfavourable  average  of  the  proportion 
that  recover. 

There  are,  indeed,  cases  on  record,  of  re¬ 
covery  from  drowning  after  a  submersion  of 
some  hours ;  but  these  are  rare  and  wonderful, 
and  some  of  them  altogether  incredible  ;  we 
may,  however,  derive  from  them,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  an  useful  lesson  on  the  necessity  of 
making  every  exertion  where  there  is  the  most 
remote  possibility  of  recovery. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  vital  principle  lies  latent  in 
the  body  or  has  utterly  dropped  its  connexion. 
Want  of  heat  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
cessation  of  the  pulse  or  of  breathing  :  for  while 
in  submersion,  heat,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
absorption  by  the  surrounding  element,  is  one 
of  the  first  properties  of  life  that  disappears, 
whether  the  patient  recover  or  not. :  in  death, 
from  convulsions,  and  various  oilier  sudden 
causes,  it  has  been  known  to  continue  for 
hours,  and  even  for  days  after  the  event,  cheat¬ 
ing  the  bystanders  with  a  delusive  hope. 

In  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons,  the 
two  means  on  which  we  have  principally  to  de¬ 
pend,  are  the  regulated  application  of  warmth 
and  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs.  The  body 
should  be  quietly  conveyed  to  a  warm  and  dry 
place,  where  it  should  be  stripped  of  its  cloth¬ 
ing,  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  placed  on 
its  back  on  a  table,  with  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  chest,  a  little  raised.  The  room  should  be 
very  freely  ventilated,  and  all  persons  whose 
attendance  is  unnecessary  excluded.  A  bladder 
filled  with  warm  water  should  be  placed  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  bottles  of  hot 
water  applied  to  the  feet.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  cautious  in  the  application  of  heat, 
since  if  too  suddenly  applied,  or  in  too  high  a 
degree,  it  will  immediately  destroy  the  feeble 
vitality  which  remains.  A  restoration  of  the 
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action  of  the  lungs  is,  however,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  object  of  all.  The  manner  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  has  been  very  accurately  described 
by  Dr.  Currie  as  follows: — “While  an  as- j 
sistant  sustains  the  box-wood  tube  (into  which  a  ! 
common  pair  of  bellows  can  be  made  by  the 
assistance  of  a  strip  of  linen,  riband,  or  tape,  to  ! 
fit  accurately)  in  one  nostril,  and  stops  the  J 
other  nostril  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  hand  accurately  closes  the  mouth,  another 
assistant  (who  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  op¬ 
posite  or  left  hand  of  the  body)  is,  with  his  I 
right  hand,  to  press  backwards,  and  draw  gently 
downwards  towards  the  chest,  the  upper  end  of  ! 
the  wind-pipe,  that  part  which  lies  a  little  be-  j 
low  the  chin,  and  which,  from  its  prominence 
in  men,  is  vulgarly  called  Adam's  apple;  by 
doing  this  the  gullet  or  passage  to  the  stomach 
will  be  completely  stopped  up,  whilst  the  wind¬ 
pipe  will  be  rendered  more  open  to  let  the  air  j 
pass  freely  into  the  lungs.  The  left  hand  of  this 
second  assistant  is  to  be  spread  lightly  over  the  { 
pit  of  the  stomach,  ready  to  compress  the  chest, 
and  expel  the  air  again  as  soon  as  the  lungs  have 
been  moderately  tilled;  the  first  assistant  un¬ 
stopping  the  mouth  or  nostril  at  the  same  time  j 
to  let  the  air  escape.  The  same  operation  is  to  i 
be  repeated  in  a  regular  and  steady  manner,  j 
either  until  natural  respiration  begins,  or  until 
this  and  the  other  measures  recommended  have  | 
been  persisted  in  for  at  least  six  hours,  without  j 
any  appearance  of  returning  life.” 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  an  assistant  to  j 
blow  air  from  his  own  lungs  into  the  mouth  of! 
the  patient,  while  another  hold  his  nostrils  to 
prevent  its  escape ;  but  what  advantage  can  be 
expected  from  the  respiration  of  air  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  breathed,  has  lost  its  vivifying  ! 
power  ? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  oxygen 
gas  for  atmospheric  air  in  the  process  of  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration,  on  account  of  its  greater  sti¬ 
mulating  powers ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Good- 
wyn’s  experiments,  which  are  the  only  ones  on 
this  subject  which  have  been  recorded,  oxygen 
gas,  though  it  appears  to  produce  its  effect 
rather  more  expeditiously  than  common  air, 
was  never  found  to  resuscitate  an  asphyxiated 
animal,  where  good  atmospheric  air  had  failed  ; 
and  hence  little  advantage  would  probably  be 
derived  from  its  use,  which,  in  most  instances 
also  would  be  out  of  the  question,  from  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  it  not  being  at  hand,  and  the  delay  its 
preparation  would  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  means  already  stated,  the 
surface  of  the  body  may  be  rubbed  with  ammo- 
niacal  or  other  stimulating  liquids,  and  the 
vapour  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils. 
Stimulating  injections,  containing  ammonia, 
and  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  have  often  been 
introduced  with  success  into  the  rectum,  and 
will  be  found  most  beneficial  when  administered 
moderately  warm.  It  is  also  advisable  to  con¬ 
vey  some  cordial,  as  warm  negus,  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  or  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  canula.  in  the 
Berlin  Translations  the  use  ol  a  vcntriculi  rx- 
cutia,  or  stomach-brush  is  recommended,  to 
excite  the  internal  surface  of  this  visetts.  Dr. 


Mason  Good  prefers  a  stomach  mop,  consistin'* 
of  a  sponge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
whalebone,  and  impregnated  with  some  stimu¬ 
lating  fluid.  These  brushings  and  moppings 
of  the  stomach  can  hardly  be  contemplated  with 
gravity  ;  it  is  needless  to  add  that  they  ought 
never  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 

Some  German  physicians  have  employed 
phosphorus  in  tin’s  as  in  other  cases  in  which 
the  nervous  power  is  reduced  to  the  low  est  ebb, 
and  Dr.  Mason  Good  recommends  it  to  be 
given  in  asphyxy,  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  grains  for  a  dose,  dissolved  in  ether. 
But  too  little  is  known  of  the  operation  of  this 
substance,  to  warrant  so  hazardous  an  expe¬ 
riment. 

Venesection,  and  especially  that  of  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein,  has  been  strenuously  recommended 
by  physicians  of  high  authority  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  drowning  has 
followed  upon  a  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy,  the 
recommendation  is  rational  enough,  provided  it 
can  be  practised  with  effect.  But  commonly 
speaking,  it  is  advice  to  no  purpose;  for  the 
blood  will  not  flow  ;  and,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  drowning,  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
would  do  more  harm  by  weakening,  than  good 
by  removing  what  is  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  congestion.  It  may  occasionally,  perhaps, 
be  serviceable  as  soon  as  the  living  powers  begin 
to  show  themselves,  but  it  is  rarely  to  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance. 

Returning  life  is  usually  first  discoverable  by 
the  symptoms  of  sighing,  gasping,  tw  itching, 
or  subsultus,  and  slight  pulsation  of  the  heart; 
in  effect,  by  a  weak  or  clonic  action  in  most  of 
the  organs.  Our  efforts  should  here  be  re¬ 
doubled  ;  for  the  feeble  spark  of  life  still 
requires  to  be  solicited  and  nourished  into  a 
permanent  flame,  and  has  often  disappeared 
where  sufficient  assiduity  has  not  been  given. 
A  spoonful  or  two  of  warm  wine,  or  wine  and 
water,  should  now  be  administered  by  the 
mouth,  as  soon  as  the  power  of  swallowing  is 
sufficiently  restored;  which  should  be  shortly 
succeeded  by  a  little  light,  warm,  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  of  any  kind,  with  gently  laxativi 
clysters,  a  well-heated  bed,  and  perfect  trail 
quillity. 

The  general  principles  of  the  remedial  treat 
ment  here  recommended,  apply  to  most  of  the 
other  varieties  of  asphyxy,  or  suspended  ani 
ma'.ion.  W e  may  observe,  however,  that  in 
attempting  the  recovery  of  those  who  have  beer 
hanged,  and  particularly  those  who  have  inex 
pertly  hanged  themselves,  bleeding  from  tin 
jugular  veins  may  be  more  frequently  fount 
necessary  than  in  the  drowned,  since  in  tin 
former,  as  already  sufficiently  explained,  then 
is  a  greater  tendency  to  apoplectic  symptom 
than  in  the  latter;  yet  even  here  the  quantity 
abstracted  needs  not  be  large. 

In  asphyxy  from  inhalation  of  irrespirable gasst 
death, in  many  cases,  takes  place  instantaneously 
and,  consequently,  for  reasons  already  advanced 
the  countenance,  as  w  ell  as  the  general  surfin' 
of  the  body,  is  pale.  Yet  as  the  gas  is  often  n 
some  degree  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  th 
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circulation,  and  even  the  breathing,  are  occa-  j 
sionaily  continued  for  some  time  in  a  feeble  and  ^ 
mperfect  manner,  and  the  asphyxy  is  united 
with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  or  genuine  apoplexy 
lakes  place  in  its  stead.  In  Cornwall  and  other  j 
mining  regions,  these  gases  are  vulgarly  called  j 

(lamps.  . 

The  direct  effect  of  such  gases,  when  in  a  ] 
(concentrated  state,  is  instantaneously  to  destroy  j 
lie  irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system ;  of  which  we  have  frequent  examples  [ 
occurring  in  persons  who  incautiously  descend  ^ 
'oul  beer-casks,  or  the  shafts  of  mines,  By  J 
what  means,  however,  such  exhalations,  when  | 
hey  have  entered  the  lungs,  affect  the  nervous  I 
system  so  rapidly  as  to  prove  instantly  fatal,  is 
jy  no  means  easy  to  be  explained.  The  fact 
would  be  most  readily  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
josition  of  absorption,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
idmitted.  In  the  case  of  hanging  or  drowning, 
t  does  not  seem  to  be  owing  to  a  direct  want 
if  irritability  that  the  heart  instantly  ceases  to  J 
■ontract,  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  j 
ts  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  stimulus  ! 
•hich  is  no  longer  afforded  by  the  lungs.  Yet 
n  the  present  case  there  seems  to  be  not  only  a  j 
ressation  of  action  for  want  of  a  proper  stimulus, 
>ut  a  total  abolition  of  both  sensific  and  motific  I 
lower :  and  this  as  completely  in  one  part  of  j 
she  frame  as  in  another. 

The  gases  that  are  found  most  fatal,  are  the  1 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  several  of  a  more  | 
compound  kind,  which  are  throw'll  forth  from 
jutrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
especially  from  cemeteries,  on  opening  fresh 
graves,  in  which  the  process  of  decomposition 
s  proceeding  rapidly,  and  the  concentrated 
effluvium  bursts  forth  with  an  intolerable  ! 
stench.  Of  the  powerfid  effects  of  this  last 
exhalation,  Fourcroy  has  furnished  us  with  a  j 
ery  particular  and  striking  account,  from  the 
larration  of  grave-diggers  examined  for  the 
lurpose :  from  which  it  appears,  that  those  who 
.re  immediately  hanging  over  a  corpse,  whose 
ibdomen  is  accidentally  struck  into  by  a  pick- 
ixe,  often  fall  down  instantly  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  and  apparent  death,  while  persons 
vho  happen  to  be  at  a  little  distance,  and  re-  j 
eeive  the  exhalation  considerably  diluted  with 
itmospheric  air,  are  attacked  with  nausea,  ver-  ! 

,  igo,  faintness,  and  tremors,  which  continue  for 
>ome  hours. 

The  most  common  of  these  gases  is  the  car- 
ibonic  acid,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  close 
rooms  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  at  the 
Ijottom  of  large  beer  casks,  or  of  wells,  and  in  j 
(many  natural  cavities  of  the  earth.  Its  weight 
prevents  it  from  escaping  readily,  even  when  i 
I  there  is  an  accession  of  atmospheric  air;  and 
ts  want  of  smell,  when  pure,  prevents  it  from  ! 
| (being  detected  otherwise  than  by  its  effects. 
\s  it  will  not  support  flame,  the  common  and  I 
(easiest  test,  where  it  is  suspected  to  exist,  is  1 
'that  of  a  lighted  candle,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  extinguished  immediately,  if  this  gas  be 
(present  m  a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  injurious 
ito  respiration. 

Azote  and  hydrogen,  when  pure,  have  pro- 
ibably  as  little  smell  as  carbonic  acid  gas;  but 


they  are  generally  combined  with  other  gases, 
sulphur,  carbon,  or  phosphorus.  Azote  or  ni¬ 
trogen,  formerly  denominated  phlogistic  air, 
and  sometimes  mofette,  is  thrown  forth  largely 
during  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter, 
and  in  a  small  degree  during  that  of  vegetable 
matter.  Fourcroy  asserts  that  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  odour,  resembling  that  of 
fishes  just  beginning  to  putrefy:  but  this  is 
probably  at  all  times  produced  by  combination 
with  other  materials.  It  seems  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  giving  the  greenish  colour  to  parts, 
and  especially  muscular  parts,  in  a  putrid  state. 
In  some  gases  of  this  kind  a  candle  will  burn 
freely. 

Hydrogen  issues  also  from  fecal  matter,  and, 
in  combination  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon,  produces  the  chief  part  of  the  nauseat¬ 
ing  and  putrid  stench  thrown  forth  from  de¬ 
composing  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It 
is  emitted  in  a  much  purer  state  from  the  sides 
of  coal  and  metallic  mines,  and  often  exists  in 
considerable  abundance  without  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  nostrils.  If  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  breathed  for 
about  an  hour  without  any  great  inconvenience. 
If  inhaled  beyond  this  time,  or  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  occa¬ 
sion  the  effects  we  have  just  noticed,  lower  the 
irritability  of  the  animal  frame,  and  induce 
stupor  or  an  inclination  to  sleep. 

The  fumes  of  mercury,  lead,  and  some  other 
metallic  substances,  when  highly  concentrated, 
seem  to  produce  effects  not  very  dissimilar  to 
those  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  fumes  of  charcoal  are  generally  inhaled 
in  a  diluted  form,  but  they  are  still  highly 
deleterious,  and  produce  asphyxy  more  or  less 
complete,  according  to  their  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration,  and  in  some  cases  according  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  frame  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them.  We  have  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  in  a  case  communicated  by  Dr, 
Babington  to  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society. 
Two  persons  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  room,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  arising  from  a  charcoal 
fire  kept  up  during  the  whole  night.  Now  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  just  stated,  we  ought 
here,  from  the  dilution  of  the  vapour,  to  expect 
that  whatever  tendency  there  might  be  to  asphyxy 
would  be  united  with  a  disposition  to  apoplexy  : 
and  such  we  find  to  have  been  the  fact;  for,  of 
these  two  persons,  the  younger  and  less  vigorous, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  died  apparently  during  his 
sleep,  and  without  commotion ;  while  the  elder 
and  more  robust,  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  was 
found,  in  the  morning,  between  six  and  seven,  in 
an  apoplectic  state,  with  a  swollen  projecting 
tongue,  suffused  and  prominent  eyes,  and  la¬ 
borious  breathing. 

The  patient,  if  any  degree  of  sensibility  re¬ 
main,  should  in  this  variety  of  asphyxia  be 
!  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  instead  of  a 
heated  atmosphere,  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  if 
;  he  can  swallow,  moderately  stimulating  drinks 
may  be  given.  If  insensible,  cold  water  should 
be  dashed  on  the  face ;  aromatic  vinegar  or 
spirits  of  hartshorn  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and 
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stimulating  clysters  injected,  as  recommended 
under  the  first  variety.  The  lungs  should  be 
artificially  inflated,  and  if  oxygen  gas  can  be 
immediately  procured,  there  is  no  objection  to 
giving  it  a  trial. 

A  proper  use  of  voltaic  electricity  is  also,  in 
many  instances,  found  highly  serviceable.  No 
advantage,  however,  is  likely  to  accrue  from 
passing  the  electric  aura  across  the  chest,  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  a 
common  practice.  The  fluid  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  as  from 
the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck,  towards  the 
diaphragm,  or  from  the  pneumogastric  and 
great  sympathetic  nerves,  immediately  under 
the  sterno- mastoid  muscle,  where  they  lie  in  a 
common  sheath.  In  Dr.  Babington’s  case,  the 
application  of  voltaic  electricity  surprisingly  in¬ 
creased  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
but  appeared  rather  to  diminish  the  action  of 
the  heart.  It  was  hence  used  alternately  with  a 
forcible  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  and  various 
external  stimulants.  Venesection  was  tried, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  beneficial.  The 
man  recovered  in  a  few  days. 

Portal  recommends  bleeding  from  the  jugular 
vein;  but  the  blood  will  rarely  flow  from  any 
vein,  and  still  more  rarely  are  any  good  effects 
found  to  follow  even  where  it  is  obtained. 

In  the  third,  or  electric  variety,  the  system 
appears  to  be  suddenly  exhausted  of  all  its 
nervous  power,  like  a  Leyden  phial  on  the 
application  of  the  discharging  rod  :  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  limbs  are  flexible,  the 
countenance  pale,  and  the  blood  uncoagu- 
lable.  The  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is 
communicated  is  of  little  importance;  for,  if 
sufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpose,  real  or 
apparent  death  is  instantaneously  produced, 
whether  the  stroke  flow  from  lightning,  an  elec¬ 
tric  battery,  or  a  voltaic  trough ;  and  every 
organ  is  equally  exhausted  of  its  vital  power. 

It  is  singular,  that  while  small  doses  of  elec¬ 
tricity  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
function,  increase  the  development  of  sensorial 
power,  and  augment  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles,  a  violent  shock,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
exhausts  the  nervous  system  instantaneously, 
and  leaves  the  muscular  fibres  flaccid  and  in¬ 
susceptible  of  stimulation.  These  singular 
effects  are  extended  to  the  blood  in  both  cases: 
for  its  coagulability,  or  the  firmness  of  its  tex¬ 
ture,  is  increased  by  the  application  of  small 
doses  of  electricity,  while  the  shock  of  lightning, 
which  destroys  the  contractility  of  the  muscles, 
renders  the  blood  loose  and  uncoagulablc.  It 
is  to  this  variety  of  effect  that  John  Hunter 
makes  a  powerful  appeal,  in  proof  that  the 
blood,  though  a  fluid,  is  actuated  by  the  same 
living  principle  as  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  general  principle  of  medical  treatment 
has  been  laid  down  under  the  first  variety. 
Stimulants  of  the  most  active  kind  should  be 
resorted  to  without  loss  of  time:  but  ot  all 
stimulants,  that  of  electricity  or  voltaism  seems 
to  be  specially  called  for  in  the  present  modi¬ 
fication  of  asphyxy.  It  has  not  been  tried  to 
any  great  extent,  in  the  variety  before  us,  on 
the  human  subject,  but  Abildgaard,  in  the 
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Transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Medical  So-  ) 
ciety,  has  related  a  few  experiments  ori  other  | 
animals  that  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  J 
experiments  were  principally  made  on  cocks  and  n 
hens.  These  were  first  asphyxiated,  or  apparently  i. 
deprived  of  life,  by  a  strong  shock  of  electricity 
passed  through  the  head ;  and  afterwards  re-  j 
covered  by  another  shock  passed  through  from  * 
the  chest  to  the  back,  the  animal  instantly  t 
walking  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  t 
M.  Abildgaard  does  not  say  what  interval  he 
allowed  between  the  shocks  thus  administered  :  1 
but  he  observed  that  where  no  second  shock  i 
was  employed,  the  apparent  was  converted  into  | 
real  death ;  for  the  animal,  in  no  instance,  | 
showed  any  tokens  of  resuscitation ;  and  he  j 
observed  further,  that  if  the  second  shock  were  |J 
thrown  through  the  head  like  the  first,  instead  j| 
of  being  directed  from  the  chest  to  the  back,  || 
the  same  lifelessncss  continued,  and  no  benefit  )  i 
whatever  was  produced. 

In  frost-bitten  asphyxy,  or  that  produced  by  || 
intense  cold,  the  limbs  are  rigid,  and  the  coun-  !j 
tcnance  pale  and  shrivelled.  This  variety  is  H 
always  preceded  by  an  insurmountable  desire  ij 
to  sleep,  which  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  will  I,  I 
is  unable  to  counteract.  The  sleep  in  most  I  j 
cases  terminates  in  death.  Captain  Cook,  in  [  | 
the  account  lie  lias  given  of  his  first  voyage  II 
round  the  world,  has  strikingly  exemplified  this  1 1 
remark  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  j]  I 
(afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks.  “  Dr.  So- 1  I 
lander”  says,  he,  “who  had  more  than  once (i I 
crossed  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden )  I 
from  Norway,  well  knew  that  extreme  cold, i  ll 
especially  when  joined  with  fatigue,  produces!! 
a  torpor  and  sleepiness  that  are  almost  irre-i  I 
sistible :  he  therefore  conjured  the  company!  fi 
to  keep  moving,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost)  j 
them.  ‘  Whoever  sits  down,’  said  he,  ‘  will  sleep,!  i 
and  w  hoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more.'  Dr.  j 
Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  H 
inclination,  against  which  he  had  warned  others,!  jl 
irresistible,  and  insisted  upon  being  suffered  tol  11 
lie  down.  He  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,)  || 
from  which,  however,  by  the  exertion  of  Mr.  | 
Banks,  he  was  awakened.  Several  others  olj  !  j 
the  party  very  narrowly  escaped,  and  two  pfji )  j 
them  slept,  and  perished  from  the  cold." 

For  these  symptoms  it  is  easy  to  account.)  I j 
Cold,  so  long  as  the  living  power  is  capable!  11 
of  producing  a  reaction,  is  one  of  the  most  H 
strenuous  tonics  we  are  possessed  of,  and  tlidj  I 
glow  that  accompanies  the  reaction  is  accom-lH 
panied  with  a  feeling  of  high  health  and  vigour  I 
But  if  it  exceed  this  proportion,  and  no  re):  I 
action  ensue,  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  oil  I 
the  surface  is  converted  into  a  rigid  spasm,  tin  ) 
blood  is  driven  into  the  interior,  and  the  sur  I 
face  must  necessarily  be  pale.  In  this  extre  j 
mity  of  temperature,  moreover,  cold,  instead  oil 
being  a  tonic,  is  a  most  formidable  sedative :  i  | 
carries  off  the  beat  of  the  body  far  more  rapidly  I 
than  it  can  be  recruited,  and  effectually  exhaust 
the  system  of  its  irritability  and  sensorial  power  I 
But  such  exhaustion  is  a  cause  of  stupor  or  sleep! 
and  a  cause  so  cogent,  that  the  will  is,  in  manji 
cases,  entirely  incapable  of  resisting  it. 

In  applying  remedial  means  to  this  tnodil m 
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(fication  of  asphyxy,  great  caution  is  necessary 
respecting  the  employment  of  warmth;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  limbs  are  rigid  from  the  effects 
of  frost.  In  this  last  case  it  will  be  found  most 
advisable  to  commence  by  immersing  the  body 
tor  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  cold  sea-water  or 
adted  water,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lungs  are 
inflated  with  air  moderately  warm,  and  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  rectum  excited  by  gentle  stimulants: 
for  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  limbs 
and  surface  of  the  body  are  frozen,  the  central  j 
□ails  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent.  After 
i  short  immersion  in  sea-water,  the  body  should 
pe  taken  out,  wiped  perfectly  dry,  laid  in  flan¬ 
nel  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  and  submitted 
o  the  friction  of  warm  hands;  several  persons 
leing  simultaneously  engaged  in  this  process. 

Asphyxia  neophytorum.  This  name  has 
>een  unnecessarily  given  to  defect  of  respiration 
n  children  just  born,  which  may  arise  from  vari- 
nis  mechanical  and  physiological  causes. 

Aspidi'scus.  (AoiuStaKos,  from  aeiriSioKy, 
i  small  shield.)  The  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
mus  was  formerly  so  called  from  its  shape. 

ASPl'DIUM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  ctcnns,  a 
shield.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia;  Order, 
Filiccs. 

Aspidium  filix  mas.  The  male  fern,  or  po- 
vpody  ;  called  also  Polypodium  filix  mas,  Filix 
mas ,  Nephrodium  crenatum,  Pteris,  Blanknon 
oribasii,  and  Lanchitis.  The  root  of  this  plant 
tas  been  greatly  celebrated  for  its  effects  upon 
the  tamia  osculis  superficialibus.  or  broad  tape-  j 
worm.  Madame  N outer  acquired  great  ce¬ 
lebrity  by  employing  it  as  a  specific.  This 
secret  was  thought  of  such  importance  by 
some  of  the  principal  physicians  at  Paris,  who 
were  deputed  to  make  a  complete  trial  of  its 
efficacy,  that  it  was  purchased  by  the  French 
king,  and  afterwards  published  by  his  order. 
The  method  of  cure  is  the  following  :  —  After 
lie  patient  has  been  prepared  by  an  emollient 
glyster,  and  a  supper  of  panada,  with  butter 
and  salt,  he  is  directed  to  take  in  the  morning, 
while  in  bed,  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  powdered  root  of  the  male  fern.  The 
powder  must  be  washed  down  with  a  draught 
of  water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a  strong  ca¬ 
thartic,  composed  of  calomel  and  scammonv,  is 
to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  It  this  does  not  operate  in  due  time, 
it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  purging  salts, 
and  if  the  worm  be  not  expelled  in  a  few 
hours,  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  at  proper 
intervals.  Of  the  success  of  this,  or  a  similar 
mode  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  tamia,  there  is 
testimony  sufficient  to  banish  doubt;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  fern- root  or  the  strong  cathartic  is  the 
principal  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  worm, 
may  admit  of  a  question  ;  and  the  latter  opinion 
is  the  more  generally  adopted  by  physicians. 

appears,  however,  from  some  experiments 
.made  in  Germany,  that  the  tamia  has,  in  several 
instances,  been  expelled  by  the  repeated  ex- 
hibition  of  the  root,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  purgative. 

«i,/A'S1.,|LEm' 1 UM;  [■  n‘  ;  fl0m  "d,  and 
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remove  disorders  of  the  spleen.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

Asplenium  adia'nthum  nigrum.  Leek  fern. 
Clack  maiden  hair.  This  is  used  as  an  astring¬ 
ent  and  pectoral. 

Asplenium  ce'terach.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  spleenwort ;  called  also  Miltwaste, 
Asplenium  ojjicinarum,  Celerach  ojjicinarum, 
Pouchitis,  Scolopendria  vera,  and  Dorodilla. 
This  small  bushy  plant,  Asplenium — frondibus 
pinnatifidis,  lubis  attends  conjluentibus  obtusis,  of 
Linnceus,  grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It 
has  a  mucilaginous,  roughish  taste,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cases. 

Asplenium  hemioni'tis.  Hemionitis.  Mules 
fern.  Used  with  the  same  intentions  as  the 
Scolopendri  u  m  v  u  Igare. 

Asplenium  morale.  Wall-rue.  Tent-wort. 
Adianthum  album,  Ruta  muraria,  Salvia  vitce, 
Asplenium  ruta  muraria.  This  plant  has  nearly 
the  same  qualities  as  the  true  maiden  hair.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  possess  specific 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and 
is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Asplenium  ojjicinarum.  See  Asplenium  ce- 
terach. 

Asplenium  ruta  muraria.  See  Asplenium 
murale. 

Asplenium  scolopendrium.  See  Scolopendrittm 
vulgare. 

Asplenium  tricho'manes.  The  common 
maiden  hair,  or  spleen-wort.  Trichomanes  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Adianthum  rvbrum.  As¬ 
plenium  — >  rondibus  pinnatis,  pinnis  subrotundis, 
crenatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  a  m  .icilaginous,  sweetish,  subastringent 
taste,  w  ithout  any  particular  flavour ;  they  have 
been  esteemed  as  an  expectorant  and  deohstruent. 

Aspre'i.la.  (From  asper,  rough.)  The 
Equisetum  rnajus,  or  rough  horsetail.  See 
Equisetum. 

Ass.  See  Asinus. 

A  ssa  dulcis.  Benzoin. 

Ass's  milk.  See  Milk,  ass's. 

Assab.  See  Rorozail. 

Assafcctida.  See  Ferula  assajeetida. 

A'ssai.a.  The  nutmeg. 

Assarabacca.  See  Asarum  europccum. 

Assa'hius.  A  Roman  weight  of  two  drachms. 

ASSAY.  An  operation,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  valuable  metal 
contained  in  any  mineral  or  metallic  mixture. 
The  practical  difference  between  the  analysis 
and  the  assay  of  an  ore,  consists  in  this:  — the 
analysis,  if  properly  made,  determines  the  na¬ 
ture  and  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients  of 
the  compound  ;  whereas  the  object  of  the  assay 
consists  in  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  metal  in  question  is  contained  in  a 
determinate  quantity  of  the  material  under 
examination.  Thus,  in  the  assay  of  gold  or 
silver,  the  baser  metals  with  which  they  may  be 
combined  are  not  taken  into  consideration;  and 
the  problem  to  be  resolved  is  simply,  how  much 
of  either  of  the  precious  metals  is  contained  in 
the  ingot  or  metallic  mass  intended  to  be  as.. 
I  saved. 
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Asserac.  An  intoxicating  preparation  used 
by  the  Eastern  nations.  It  is  made  with  opium, 
or  with  the  cannabis  sativa. 

Asside'ntia  sigma.  Accessory  symptoms. 

ASSIMILATION’.  (A  ssimilatio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  assimilo,  to  make  like  to.)  Assimilation. 
The  conversion  of  nutritious  matter  into  the 
proper  organic  substance  of  the  different  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  animal  body.  The  term  is  syno¬ 
nymous  with  nutrition.  The  subject  of  assi¬ 
milation  has  been  placed  in  a  new  and  very 
important  relation  to  physiology  by  Professor 
Tiedemann,  who  regards  every  vital  action  as 
depending  on  some  modification  of  the  assimilative 
process.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  pro¬ 
found  physiologist,  vitality  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  property  of  excitability,  or  power  of  re¬ 
action  when  excited,  connected  with  the  germ  in 
its  original  formation  :  the  expansion  of  the 
germ  into  the  complete  organism  is  effected  by 
the  continual  process  of  assimilation  or  nutri¬ 
tion,  each  new  part  acquiring  a  peculiar  excita¬ 
bility  of  its  own,  which  is  called  into  activity  ! 
by  its  appropriate  stimuli,  and  which  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  original  power,  modified  by  the  i 
structure  of  the  new  formation,  and  influencing 
the  vital  manifestations  of  the  entire  organism,  j 
The  views  of  Professor  Tiedemann  on  this  sub-  j 
ject  are  highly  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  great  j 
attention  ;  but  it  is  must  be  remembered  that  [ 
their  application  is  purely  hypothetical  with  re-  j 
spect  to  many  vital  actions,  the  mechanism  of 
which  does  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of 
our  senses,  and  which  are  known  only  by  their 
results. 

Assiste'ntes  gla#ndui.jE.  The  lobes  of  the 
prostate  gland  have  been  so  called. 

A'ssius  lapis.  (From  Assos,  a  town  of  Troas, 
in  Asia  Minor.)  A  kind  of  soft  sandy  stone, 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  for 
its  power  of  consuming  fungous  excrescences 
without  pain.  It  is  also  said  that  dead  bodies, 
enclosed  in  receptacles  made  of  this  stone,  were 
entirely  consumed,  bones  and  all,  within  forty 
days,  whence  this  stone  was  also  called  sar¬ 
cophagus. 

Assodes.  See  Asudcs. 

Assos.  An  alchemical  name  of  alum. 

Assurgens.  Rising.  A  term  applied  by  j 
botanists  to  parts  which  first  incline  downwards  } 
and  then  ascend. 

A'STACUS.  (vs,  i.  m.  ;  aaraKos.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  shell-fish. 

Astacus  flu viatilis.  The  officinal  crcvis, 
or  cray-fish.  See  Cancer  astacus. 

Astacus  marinus.  The  lobster.  See  Cancer  \ 
gammarus. 

A'staphis.  Acrrafis.  A  raisin. 

Astarzof.  A  term  applied  by  Paracelsus,  j 
I.  To  an  ointment  composed  of  litharge,  spawn  f 
of  frogs,  juice  of  leeks,  and  white  water-lily. 

2.  To  a  solution  of  camphor  in  rose-water. 

Astera'ntium.  (wot,  i.  n.  ;  from  as-rrjp,  a 
star  :  so  called  from  the  star-like  form  ot  its 
flowers.  See  Anthemis  pyrethrvm. 

Astp/ria.  Aslerias.  Astroites.  Astrios.  A 
stone  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  imaginary 
virtues,  as  that  of  inducing  sleep,  dispersing  | 
fever,  the. 


Aslericum.  See  Anthemis  pyrethrvm. 

ASTHE'NIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  priv.  and  \ 
adevos,  strength.)  Debility. 

ASTHMA.  (a,  atis.  neut.  A  crB/aa ;  from 
aerdyafa,  to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  A  disease 
characterised  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  recur¬ 
ring  in  paroxysms,  accompanied  with  a  wheez¬ 
ing  sound,  cough,  and  sense  of  constriction  in 
tiie  chest ;  and  terminating  in  expectoration 
more  or  less  copious.  Asthma  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  at  an  advanced  than  at  an 
early  period  of  life:  it  seldom  appears  in  infancy  | 
or  youth,  though  many  exceptions  to  this  oh-  | 
servation  have  occurred,  more  especially  in 
infancy,  at  which  period  asthma  is  liable  to  be  1 
mistaken  for  croup,  which  it  much  resembles  in  | 
its  symptoms.  Asthma  seems,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  be  hereditary.  It  attacks  persons  of 
all  temperaments,  but  more  particularly  those  of 
the  melancholic,  or  of  the  melancholic  mixed 
with  the  sanguineous. 

The  paroxysm  of  asthma  is  very  generally 
preceded  by  languor,  flatulency,  headach,  hea¬ 
viness  over  the  eyes,  sickness,  pale  urine,  dis¬ 
turbed  rest,  and  sense  of  oppression  about  the 
praecordia.  The  accession  usually  happens 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  during  the 
first  and  deepest  sleep  :  the  cause  of  this  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

For  the  most  part,  the  patient  wakes  sud¬ 
denly,  and  feels  a  distressing  tightness  about  the 
chest,  as  if  he  were  bound  with  cords  :  his 
anxiety  is  inexpressible,  and  he  labours  for 
breath  as  though  every  moment  would  be  his  last, 
lie  is  obliged  to  sit  erect,  breathes  laboriously 
with  a  wheezing  sound,  and  has  an  urgent 
desire  for  cool  fresh  air.  The  extremities  are 
cold  ;  the  heart  palpitates  ;  the  pulse  is  some¬ 
times  quick,  but  usually  weak  and  irregular, 
often  intermitting  ;  the  abdomen  is  distended 
with  flatulence  ;  there  is  generally  nausea,  and 
sometimes  vomiting  of  a  slimy  or  frothy  matter. 
The  eyes  project ;  the  face  is  sometimes  pale, 
but  more  commonly  livid  and  bloated. 

In  many  instances  there  is  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  spit,  with  a  harsh  and  dry  cough  that 
brings  up  nothing  but  a  little  frothy  mucus 
during  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm.  In  such 
cases  the  fit  is  seldom  of  long  duration,  and 
often  subsides  in  two  or  three  hours.  In  other 
instances,  the  cough  is  violent  and  suffocative; 
and  when  it  has  lasted  for  an  hour  or  two,  an 
expectoration  of  tough  viscid  mucus  com¬ 
mences,  which  gradually  becomes  copious  and 
affords  relief.  It  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
blood  from  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  and, 
when  this  occurs,  it  tends  the  more  effectually 
to  unload  the  bronchial  vessels,  and  alleviate  the 
symptoms. 

It  is  often,  however,  many  hours  before  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysm  is  very  sensibly  dimi¬ 
nished  :  the  patient  generally  feels  some  degree 
of  constriction  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
day,  and  is  fortunate  if  the  next  night  be  passed 
without  a  return  of  the  fit.  The  tendency  to 
such  returns  usually  continues  for  several  nights; 
in  severe  cases,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Sir 
John  Floyer,  who,  from  describing  his  own 
sufferings,  Ins  given  us  one  of  the  best  his- 
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orical  accounts  of  the  disease  that  has  ever 
teen  written,  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  (its 
eeurred  for  seven  weeks  together,  during  t lie 
rhole  of  which  time  the  patient  was  obliged  to 
t  erect  in  a  chair. 

Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  attack, 

is  not  often  that  asthma  proves  fatal  during  a 
taroxysm,  and  patients  who  are  subject  to  a 
irettv  frequent  recurrence  ot  it,  sometimes  live 
>  an  advanced  age,  if  no  organic  disease  be 
'iperinduccd.  This,  however,  is  not  often  the 
ase :  the  repeated  disturbance  of  the  respir- 
ition  and  circulation  seldom  fails  to  produce 
rganic  lesions  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  and  the 
iatient  falls  a  victim  to  tubercular  pthisis,  or 
■aeurism  of  the  heart,  with  the  usual  accom- 
animents  of  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
t  occasionally  happens,  even  where  none  of 
•lese  take  place,  that  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
ronehia;  become  relaxed,  an  habitual  excess  of 
peretion  ensues,  and  the  overloaded  state  of 
le  air-cells  and  bronchial  vessels  occasions  a 
•oublesome  dyspnoea;  a  mischief  which,  in  such 
ases,  is  felt  most  oppressively  on  first  awaking, 
id  is  only  relieved  by  a  long  and  severe  fit 

coughing.  This  overloaded  state  of  the  bron- 
lia;  and  air-cells,  from  too  large  a  secretion 

mucus,  is  indeed,  at  the  time,  an  original 
iciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  has  been  sup- 
osed  to  be  the  chief  cause  by  some  pathologists, 
specially  by  Dr.  Bree,  a  distinguished  writer 
f  the  present  day.  The  .etiology  of  asthma  is 
ery  obscure;  so  far,  indeed,  from  ascertaining 
;s  causes,  we  are  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
f  the  morbid  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  symp- 
oms.  The  most  prevalent  opinion  as  to  the 
iroximate  cause  of  asthma,  is  that  which  as¬ 
cribes  the  oppression  of  the  chest  and  difficulty 
if  breathing,  to  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
ironchial  tubes.  This  opinion,  which  was 
laintained  by  Willis,  has  received  the  support 
f  Floyer,  Hoffman,  Cullen,  and  other  eminent 
Jthors,  and  is  pretty  generally  admitted  by 
tithologists  in  the  present  day. 

The  proximate  cause  of  asthma  has  been 
opposed  by  other  pathologists  to  reside  in  an 
•tcreased  secretion  of  mucus  into  the  bronchial 
jbes  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  hypo- 
nesis  has  of  late  years  found  an  able  advocate 
I1  Dr.  Bree,  who  has  illustrated  his  views  by 
dimerous  references  to  unquestionable  facts, 
ml  the  opinions  of  earlier  writers,  especially 
ihose  of  the  humoral  pathologists. 

According  to  the  former  of  the  two  hypo¬ 
theses  just  alluded  to,  the  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
i  rgans  is  a  diseased  action  from  the  beginning, 

!  nd  under  every  degree  and  modification :  while 
Jr.  Bree  only  admits  it  to  be  so  when  the  spas- 
nodic  affection  is  violent;  contending,  that  in 
Its  commencement  it  is  altogether  a  remedial 
Iflort,  an  instinctive  attempt  to  expel  the  scrum 
■r  mucus  that  obstructs  the  air  tubes.  And 
Hence  he  accounts  for  the  pathognomic  wheez- 
,ng,  which  he  does  not  think  can  he  sufficiently 
tx plained  on  the  supposition  of  mere  spasm, 
nd  also  for  the  general  inefficacy  of  opium 
ml  antispasmodics,  to  whatever  extent  they 
»nay  be  carried.  J 

ft  has  been  already  stated  that  an  extensive 


secretion  from  the  exhalents  of  the  bronchia; 
may  be  an  exciting  cause  in  many  cases,  and 
particularly  in  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bronchial  vessels  in  consequence 
of  former  attacks.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
ingenuity  with  which  Dr.  Bree  lias  argued  this 
point,  such  a  secretion  cannot  fairly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  common  cause  of  asthma,  since  it 
often  happens  that  the  lungs  do  not  appear  to 
be  much  oppressed  with  mucus  before  the  fit; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fit  the  constriction  of  the 
chest  frequently  disappears  before  any  consider¬ 
able  quantity  is  spit  up  :  and  in  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  dry  asthma,  there  is  generally 
very  little  mucus  excreted,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  existence  of  accumulated  mu¬ 
cus  in  the  bronchial  vessels  of  those  who  have 
died  of  asthma,  and  whose  bodies  have  been 
opened,  does  nothing  more  than  establish  the 
fact  in  those  particular  cases.  And  even  here 
we  are  left  in  total  darkness  whether  the  eff  u¬ 
sion  anticipated  the  suffocative  spasm,  and  was 
the  cause  of  it,  or  whether  the  latter  anticipated 
and  caused  the  effusion.  On  the  whole,  an 
impartial  view  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
disease  can  hardly  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  opinions  ought  to  he  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  almost  instantaneous  accession  of 
the  paroxysm  in  some  cases,  and  its  equally 
sudden  evanescence  in  others  ;  the  state  of  the 
pulse  and  of  the  urinary  secretion ;  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  countenance,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  symptoms  taken  collectively  seem 
very  clearly  to  indicate  a  spasmodic  disease; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  which 
attributes  all  these  symptoms  primarily  to  mu¬ 
cous  effusion,  is  absolutely  subverted  by  the 
consideration  that  in  many  cases  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  effusion  at 
any  period  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  the 
paroxysm  ceases  without  any  expectoration. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  the  effused 
fluid  is  absorbed  in  such  instances,  hut  this 
supposition  being  entirely  gratuitous,  and  not 
a  little  improbable,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  Admitting,  however,  which  we  may  very 
fairly  do,  that  asthma  is  essentially  a  spasmodic 
affection,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  precise 
seat  of  the  spasm  :  does  it  affect  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  bronchiae,  or  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  glottis,  or  the  external  muscles  of 
respiration,  or  all  these  parts?  The  first,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  prevalent  opinion; 
hut  some  pathologists,  of  whom  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  is  one,  have  referred  the  symptoms  of 
asthma  to  spasm  of  the  larynx,  and  others 
again  to  a  similar  state  of  the  external  muscles 
of  respiration.  Now,  m  the  majority  of  cases 
of  asthma,  if  we  observe  minutely  the  action  of 
the  external  respiratory  muscles,  we  shall  find 
them  acting  forcibly  as  if  to  overcome  some 
impediment  to  the  dilatation  of  the  chest;  and 
in  severe  cases  we  shall  find  all  the  accessory 
muscles  which  come  into  play  in  forced  re¬ 
spiration,  lending  their  assistance  for  the  same 
end  ;  hut  all  this  muscular  effort  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  seems  in  no  degree  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  spasm  :  the  impediment  to  re 
O  J 
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spiration,  therefore,  is  internal.  Again,  the 
symptoms  of  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  are  quite 
different  from  those  arising  from  spasm  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
attack  is  usually  instantaneous,  putting  an 
entire  stop  to  respiration,  and  either  disappear¬ 
ing  in  a  few  seconds,  which  is  most  common,  or 
causing  immediate  death.  Lastly,  in  cases  of 
asthma,  auscultation  detects  ever  the  whole 
chest,  sounds  which  can  only  proceed  from  the 
bronchia;,  and  which  cease  along  with  the  pa¬ 
roxysm. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  ordinary  seat  of 
the  asthmatic  spasm  is  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  become  involved  in  the  morbid  action, 
or  that  in  cases  of  extreme  severity  the  external 
muscles  of  respiration,  overpowered  by  in¬ 
effectual  exertion,  may  participate  in  the  spasm 
instead  of  opposing  it;  but  this  is  evidently  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  endure  long 
without  occasioning  death.  Morbid  anatomy 
appears  hitherto  to  have  thrown  no  light  on  the 
pathology  of  asthma.  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  are  the  appearances  most  frequently 
observed.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  various 
organic  lesions  of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  often 
discovered,  but  these  are  evidently  the  effects, 
not  the  causes,  of  the  disease.  In  several  well 
marked  cases  no  morbid  appearances  of  any 
sort  have  been  found  on  dissection. 

The  copious  expectoration  which  occurs  in 
one  kind  of  asthma,  and  the  absence  or  small 
degree  of  this  excretion  in  the  other,  has  occa¬ 
sioned  the  division  of  asthma  both  in  popular 
language,  and  in  systems  of  nosology,  into  dry 
and  humid ,  under  which  heads  we  shall  consider 
it  in  the  present  article. 

1.  Asthma  siccum ,  dry  asthma,  nervous 
asthma. 

2.  Asthma  humidum,  humid  asthma,  com¬ 
mon  asthma. 

Asthma  siccum.  Paroxysm  sudden,  violent, 
and  of  short  duration  :  cough  slight ;  expecto¬ 
ration  scanty,  only  appearing  towards  the  close 
of  the  lit,  or  in  some  instances  altogether  absent. 

This  is  the  proper  convulsive  or  nervous 
asthma  of  Willis,  Iloff'man,  Floyer,  and  Aken- 
bide.  Dr.  Mason  Good  makes  five  varieties  of 
dry  asthma,  the  illustration  of  which  is  here 
taken  from  his  great  work  on  the  Study  of 
Medicine. 

a  Simplex.  Simple  nervous  asthma.  With¬ 
out  any  obvious  cause  or  connexion  with  any 
other  affection. 

fj  Metastaticum.  From  retropulsion  of  some 
acrid  humour  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

7  Phlegmaticum.  Front  repelled  oedema  of 
the  extremities  in  phlegmatic  or  cachectic  habits, 
with  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine. 

S  Vaporosum.  From  inhaled  fumes  of  metals, 
especially  of  lead  and  arsenic;  of  sulphur,  char¬ 
coal,  nitric  acid,  and  other  deleterious  substances. 

c  Organicum.  From  organic  derangement 
of  the  walls  or  contents  of  the  chest. 

Of  the  first  of  these  varieties,  Dr.  Bree  sup. 
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poses  the  unknown  and  exciting  cause  to  reside 
in  some  “  subtile  acrimony  always  present  in 
the  atmosphere  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
ready  to  he  inspired.”  It  is  at  least  difficult 
to  disprove  this  opinion ;  but  admitting  the 
fact,  we  can  make  little  use  of  it,  and  are  nearly  1 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever;  since  we  have  no  I 
information  of  the  nature  of  this  acrimony,  and 
have  no  means  of  determining  whether  it  really  | 
exist  in  the  atmosphere,  in  some  proportion  or 
other,  at  all  times,  as  Dr.  Bree  affirms,  or  of  1 
measuring  its  occasional  excesses,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  guarding  against  it  when  it  be¬ 
comes  mischievous. 

This  modification  of  asthma  occurs  most  i 
frequently  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  j 
and  is  very  apt  to  make  its  attack  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  known  to  he  most  trying  ;| 
to  such  individuals.  A  sudden  emotion  of  the 
mind  will  give  rise  to  it,  an  alteration  of  the  j 
wind,  a  change  of  residence,  or  a  meal  that  dis-  t 
agrees  with  the  stomach  ;  and  the  paroxysm  is 
often  attended  with  a  large  secretion  of  pale  | 
urine.  More  commonly,  however,  it  comes  on  I 
without  any  obvious  cause.  The  small  quantity  I 
of  viscid  mucus  that  is  excreted  through  the  f 
whole  of  the  struggle,  proves  evidently  that  the  I 
inner  membrane  of  the  bronchial  vessels  is  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  dryness  ;  and  leads  us  to  con-  I 
ceive  that,  at  the  onset,  it  was  nearly  or  alto-  < 
gether  destitute  of  its  lubricating  fluid.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  cough  and  wheezing  I 
are  both  slight  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  I 
spasmodic  exertion  is  not  without  its  use,  as 
tending  to  promote  an  increased  action  of  the  ! 
exhalents,  and  to  remove  that  aridity  of  the  !l 
mucous  tunic  of  the  bronchia;  w  hich  may  some¬ 
times  be  an  accessory  cause  of  the  disease. 

Cases  of  this  species  of  asthma,  and  even  of 
humid  asthma,  occurring  upon  a  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  scabid,  herpetic,  and  other  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions,  are  so  common  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  They 
are  especially  noticed  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  and 
have  rarely  escaped  the  attention  of  any  patho-  i 
Iogist  since  his  day  ;  and  that  this  is  an  actual 
cause  of  the  disease,  is  perfectly  manifest  from 
the  fact,  that  the  asthma  disappears  and  con¬ 
tinues  absent  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
cutaneous  affection.  A  sudden  recession  of 
gout  from  the  hand  or  foot,  or  the  suppres-  p 
sion  of  an  habitual  discharge,  as  that  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  vessels,  or  from  an  old  ulcer, 
has  in  like  manner  given  rise  to  asthma,  w  hich 
has  ceased  on  the  return  of  the  original  disease. 

But  persons  of  a  relaxed  and  phlegmatic 
habit  are  peculiarly  affected  by  such  transfers  ! 
of  morbid  action,  especially  when  the  feet  and  i ! 
ankles  are  habitually  (edematous,  and  accus-l 
tomed  to  enlarge  towards  night. 

It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  asthma  i 
should  he  produced  by  the  inhaled  fumes  oil  ( 
metals  and  other  mineral  substances,  since  wit 
see  it  also  frequently  occasioned,  in  constitution!!  1 
prone  to  the  complaint  by  clouds  of  common  i 
smoke  or  dust.  Dr.  l’erccval  has  met  w  ith  twcl  1 
cases  in  w  hich  slight  apoplexies  were  concomij  1 
tants  of  asthma,  produced  by  concentrated  fumes  It 
of  nitrous  acid. 
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To  this  subdivision,  also,  belong  such  cases 
'>f  asthma  as  proceed  from  fogs  and  mists,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  populous  and  extensive  towns, 
vhicli  many  asthmatics  are  obliged  to  abandon 
is  soon  as  November  begins.  Y  here,  however, 
the  internal  tunic  of  the  bronchi®  is  dry,  hot, 
and  habitually  irritable,  the  moisture  of  such 
m  atmosphere  cools  and  softens  the  harsh  mem- 
irane,  and  the  patient  longs  for  such  a  situation 
instead  of  Hying  from  it ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
one  reason  why  fogs  are  poisonous  to  some 
asthmatics  and  salubrious  to  others.  It  is  also  j 
(probable  that  the  varying  gravity  of  the  atmo-  | 
sphere,  and  the  different  proportion  of  its  com-  j 
(ponent  parts,  exert  an  influence  that  proves 
oeneficial  or  injurious  according  to  the  pecu-  j 
iarity  of  the  constitution  or  the  actual  state  of  j 
he  air-vessels;  and  hence,  again,  while  some  | 
asthmatics  can  only  live  in  a  mountainous  situ¬ 
ation,  others  find  their  only  relief  in  lowlands 
and  valleys. 

An  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere  with 
odorous  essences,  has  also  been  found,  in  a  few 
cases  of  uncommon  idiosyncrasy,  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  smell  of  musk,  and,  in 
one  instance  related  by  Timaeus,  by  that  of 
•oses.  Ur.  Scott,  of  Northumberland,  has  given 
cases  of  the  greatest  severity  and  danger,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  accidentally  inhaling  the  effluvium  of 
pecacuan  while  pulverising. 

Another  and  a  very  frequent  cause  of  both 
•species  of  asthma,  but  more  particularly  the 
•asthma  siccuvi,  is  some  structural  derangement 
of  the  walls  or  contents  of  the  chest.  Gibbosity 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  this  group  of 
causes.  Lomndus  asserts  after  Hippocrates 
that  if  a  person  become  gibbous  before  puberty, 
in  consequence  of  asthma,  he  dies.  On  which 
Dr.  Bree  has  well  observed,  that  the  authors 
have  here  substituted  cause  for  effect,  since  it  is 
rather  the  gibbosity  that  produces  the  asthma 
than  the  asthma  that  produces  the  gibbosity. 
An  osseous,  anti  consequently  rigid,  condition 
of  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  libs  and 
sternum  ;  pressure  upon  the  lungs  produced  by 
dropsy  of  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  by  em¬ 
pyema,  by  vomica;,  or  tumours  of  whatever 
kind,  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs;  an  in¬ 
ordinate  magnitude  of  the  lungs  themselves; 
have  all  been  found  to  operate  as  occasional 
causes  of  asthma.  Haller,  Bonnet,  Morgagni, 
and  others,  who  have  been  peculiarly  attentive 
to  structural  diseases  and  their  effects,  have  re¬ 
corded  numerous  instances  of  this  kind. 

Asthma  humidum.  Attack  gradual.  Pa- 
iroxysm  ingravescent  and  protracted ;  cough 
isevere;  expectoration  commencing  early;  at 
first  scanty  and  viscid,  afterwards  copious  and 
affording  great  relief. 

I  his  species,  like  the  preceding,  generally  ap¬ 
pears  without  any  obvious  cause  or  marked 
connexion  with  any  other  disorder.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with 
plethora,  and  a  loaded  stale  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  In  other  instances,  as  in  old  age  or 
after  long-continued  and  repeated  catarrhs,  it  is 
■accompanied  with,  and  perhaps  excited  by  an 
excess  of  mucus  flowing  from  a  weakened  and 


relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
bronchi®.  We  may  hence  consider  it  under 
the  three  varieties  stated  by  Dr.  Good. 

a  Simplex.  Simple  humid  asthma.  Without 
any  manifest  cause,  or  combination  with  any 
other  affection. 

/3  Plethoricum.  From  plethora,  or  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  some  accustomed  sanguineous  eva¬ 
cuation. 

7  Atonicum.  From  local  atony.  From  a 
debilitated  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  ex- 
cretories  of  the  air-vessels,  as  a  consequence 
of  chronic  and  neglected  catarrhs,  or  of  old 
age. 

The  attack  of  humid  asthma  is  more  severe, 
as  well  as  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
dry  species.  In  the  humid  kind  we  have 
usually  two  distinct  causes  co-operating  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  symptoms  —  a  diminished  diameter 
of  the  air  tubes,  and  infarction  from  a  surplus 
of  viscid  mucus,  ft  is  not  to  be  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  some  cases  of  what  would  gene¬ 
rally  be  called  humid  asthma,  there  is  either  no 
expectoration,  or  none  at  all  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms,  or  the 
expectoration  does  not  commence  till  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  paroxysm  is  already  very  sensibly 
diminished :  hence  we  must  not  attribute  the 
greater  severity  of  the  species  under  consider¬ 
ation  to  mere  disordered  secretion. 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  the  aggravated 
distress  endured  in  humid  asthma,  of  which  it 
may  be  as  well  at  once  to  confess  our  ignor¬ 
ance,  the  patient  feels  less  anxiety  after  some 
hours  of  suffering,  breathes  less  laboriously,  and 
experences  general  relief  and  tranquillity,  which 
usually  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  freedom 
of  expectoration.  “  Yet  such  is  the  irritable 
state  of  the  affected  organs,”  says  Dr.  Bree, 
“  that  even  on  the  second  day  no  change  of 
posture  is  made  with  impunity,  and  particular 
distress  affects  him  if  he  engage  in  the  fatigue 
of  dressing  whilst  the  stomach  is  empty. 
During  the  day,  if  no  particular  hurry  occur, 
the  breathing  becomes  generally  more  free  till 
the  evening:  an  inexperienced  asthmatic  even 
flatters  himself  that  his  disease  is  leaving  him  ; 

|  but  he  finds,  at  the  approach  of  night,  that  he 
|  must  sustain  a  new  attack.  The  paroxysm  re- 
|  commences  with  the  usual  symptoms,  and  the 
J  night  is  passed  nearly  as  the  former,  but  the 
I  sleep  is  more  perfect,  and  productive  of  more 
|  relief.  The  third  day  the  remission  is  more 
complete;  there  is  some  additional  expector¬ 
ation,  and  bodily  motion  is  performed  with  less 
distress,  but  still  with  great  inconvenience. 
After  the  paroxysm  has  been  renewed  in  this 
manner  for  three  nights,  the  expectoration 
generally  becomes  free,  but  there  is  no  certain 
termination  of  the  tit  at  a  fixed  period.  How¬ 
ever,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  goes  off 
after  a  few  days;  and  as  the  daily  remissions 
become  more  perfect,  the  urine  is  higher  co¬ 
loured  and  in  smaller  quantities;  the  expec¬ 
torated  mucus  is  more  copious  and  digested; 
strength  of  pulse  and  vigour  of  action  in¬ 
crease;  and  good  humour  again  enlivens  the 
mind.” 

In  the  treatment  of  asthma,  our  attention 
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should  be  directed  to  the  paroxysm  itself,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  constitution  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  paroxysms. 

Cullen,  who  regarded  plethora  and  vascular 
turgescence  as  the  usual  cause,  advocates  blood¬ 
letting  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
especially  in  young  persons;  and  with  the  same 
view  of  diminishing  plethora,  recommends  acids 
and  neutral  salts,  as  employed  by  Sir  John 
Floyer.  The  use  of  bleeding,  however,  de¬ 
mands  a  nice  discrimination,  and  is  rarely  ad¬ 
visable  in  either  species  of  the  disease.  The 
relief  it  affords  is  very  transient;  and  Cullen 
admits  that  it  cannot  he  persevered  in  without 
undermining  the  constitution  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  dropsy. 

Dr.  Bree  regards  it  as  a  doubtful  remedy  in 
the  dry  asthma,  and  as  always  imprudent  in  the 
humid.  In  this  last  he  says,  “  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  directed  it;  but  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  think  that  the  paroxysm  was  shortened  an 
hour  by  the  loss  of  blood  ;  and  I  have  often 
been  convinced  that  the  expectoration  was  de¬ 
layed,  and  that  more  dyspnoea  remained  in  the 
intermission  than  was  common  after  former 
paroxysms.  In  old  people,  who  have  been  long 
used  to  the  disorder,  it  is  certainly  injurious.” 

Nevertheless,  when  there  is  much  general 
plethora,  inflammatory  action  in  any  important 
organ,  or  great  embarassment  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  occasioning  congestion  in  the  brain, 
the  pronriety  of  venesection,  under  proper  limit¬ 
ations,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Purgatives,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may  be 
needful  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  have 
seldom  proved  beneficial.  When,  indeed,  the 
disease  is  secondary,  and  depends  evidently 
upon  a  disordered  liver  or  stomach,  or  some 
suppressed  evacuation,  active  cathartics  will  be 
of  great  use ;  but  where  the  asthma  is  idio¬ 
pathic,  and  especially  where  the  constitution  is 
infirm,  as  in  old  age,  the  irritation  of  strong 
purgatives  will  increase  the  spasm  of  the  re¬ 
spiratory  organs  instead  of  diminishing  it. 
Emetics,  especially  ipecacuan,  have  been  highly 
extolled  by  many  writers.  A  full  dose  of 
ipecacuan  is  serviceable  if  the  stomach  has  been 
overloaded  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  may 
also  do  good  by  promoting  expectoration  and 
diaphoresis;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  efficacy  of 
this  class  of  medicines  appears  to  have  been 
overrated.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuan  tend  to 
promote  expectoration  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
and  often  produce  excellent  effects  by  the 
peculiar  action  of  this  medicine  on  the  bron¬ 
chial  membrane,  which  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  general  experience,  although  we  are  entirely 
unable  to  account  for  it. 

Blistering  is  of  no  great  use  during  the  pa¬ 
roxysm,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  its 
operation.  It  may,  however,  go  far  to  prevent 
or  shorten  a  relapse  on  the  r  nsuing  night,  and, 
at  all  events,  can  do  no  harm. 

Sir  John  Floyer  is  said  to  have  found  great 
benefit  in  his  own  case  from  the  use  ol  vety 
strong  coffee.  1  he  sa me  practice  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  with  equal 
success.  “  On  reading  the  section  on  coffee, 
in  the  second  volume  of  your  Kssays,  says  he, 


in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  “  one  quality  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  which  I  had  observed  of  that 
liquor,  confirming  what  you  had  said  of  its 
sedative  powers.  It  is  the  best  abater  of  the 
periodic  asthma  that  I  have  seen.  The  coffee 
ought  to  be  of  the  best  Mocha,  newly  burnt, 
and  made  very  strong  immediately  after  grind¬ 
ing  it.  1  have  commonly  ordered  an  ounce 
for  one  dish,  which  is  to  be  repeated  fresh 
after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour, 
and  which  I  direct  to  be  taken  without  milk 
or  sugar.” 

Xarcotics  and  anlispasmodics,  given  alone, 
have  rarely  been  attended  with  any  decided 
advantage.  They  have  occasionally  afforded 
relief  in  the  dry  asthma,  but  have  little  effect 
in  the  humid.  Dr.  Bree,  in  relating  his  own 
case,  which  was  that  of  humoral  asthma,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  he  took 
four  grains  of  solid  opium,  which  produced  an 
almost  apoplectic  stupor  for  two  days.  A  few 
hours  after  taking  the  opium,  a  most  debilitat¬ 
ing  sickness  supervened,  with  incessant  efforts 
to  vomit.  The  labour  of  the  respiratory  mus¬ 
cles  abated,  but  the  wheezing  evidently  in¬ 
creased,  accompanied  with  an  intense  headach, 
and  a  countenance  more  than  usually  turgid; 
the  pulse  being  at  first  strong  and  quick,  and 
afterwards  sinking  into  great  weakness.  The 
paroxysm  showed  itself  four  hours  earlier  than  i 
usual  the  next  day.  lie  tried  it  in  smaller  I 
doses  during  several  subsequent  fits,  but  in 
every  instance  with  great  general  mischief,  and 
little  or  no  local  benefit. 

In  every  instance  in  which  narcotics  are  em¬ 
ployed,  they  should  be  combined  with  dia¬ 
phoretics.  In  this  form  they  often  produce  a 
very  beneficial  effect  ;  and  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  kind  is  Dover's  powder,  the  use 
of  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  breathing 
moisture  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
and  a  corresponding  abatement  of  the  internal 
spasm.  This  state  of  gentle  diaphoresis,  how¬ 
ever  induced,  is  always  favourable.  Anti-  i 
spasmodics,  as  musk,  castor,  valerian,  camphire,  li 
and  the  fetid  gums,  may  perhaps  be  employed 
successfully,  when  the  disease  is  chiefly  de- 1 
pendent  upon  a  morbid  habit;  and  they  will  1 
acquire  additional  efficacy  from  an  union  with  t 
diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral  salts,  and  small 
doses  of  ipecacuan,  or  antimonial  powder. 

The  hyoscyamus  has  often  succeeded  as  a  i 
narcotic  where  opium  has  failed;  but,  like  the 
latter,  it  should  not  be  trusted  to  by  itself  in 
any  form  of  asthma. 

W  here  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  and  of 
a  pale  hue,  and  particularly  w  here  the  disease  is 
connected  with  a  pituitous  or  phlegmatic  habit, 
diuretics  have  been  found  unquestionably  ser¬ 
viceable.  It  is  apparently  with  reference  to 
this  variety  of  the  disease,  that  Sir  John  Floyer 
asserts,  that  swelled  legs  and  copious  urine  are 
beneficial  changes  in  asthma.  Dr.  Percival, 
indeed,  thought  diuretics  generally  beneficial; 
but  they  can  only  he  so  on  the  same  principlt 
with  diaphoretics,  or  other  medicines  that  provi 
revellent  by  exciting  increased  action  in  the  ex- 
eretories  of  remote  organs.  Dr.  Fcrriar  com¬ 
bined  them  with  opium. 
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But  as  there  is  no  discharge  that  promises 
guch  direct  benefit  as  that  from  the  excietoiies 
of  the  bronchial  vessels  themselves,  so  is  there 
no  one  class  of  medicines  on  which  we  can 
place  so  much  dependance  as  on  expectorants , 
when  judiciously  selected  and  administeied. 
In  every  kind  of  asthmatic  affection  these  may 
be  employed  with  advantage:  lor  il  there  be 
vascular  turgescence,  they  will  have  a  tendency 
to  emulgc  the  vessels;  it  the  bronchia?  themselves 
be  obstructed  with  mucus,  they  will  facilitate 
its  evacuation  ;  or  if  their  lining  membrane  be 
dry  and  irritable,  they  will  soften  and  lubricate 
it  by  restoring  the  natural  secretion. 

i'h  e  fetid  gums,  which  combine  an  expectorant 
with  an  antispasmodic  power,  have  been  much 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  Am- 
moniacum  has  acquired  the  greatest  popularity, 
out  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  inferior  to 
assafoetida.  Both  these,  however,  are  apt  to  be 
too  heating,  except  in  very  flaccid  and  phlegm¬ 
atic  habits;  and  it  will  hence  be  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  soften  their  pungency,  by  combining 
diem  with  saline  medicines.  Squill  and  ipe- 
cacuan,  combined  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses,  will  generally  be  found  more 
efficacious  than  any  other  expectorant,  and  their 
tefficacv  will  often  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  blue  pill,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  abdominal  secretions  are  in 
a  disordered  state. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  medicines  which  have 
been  supposed  by  many  to  possess  great  virtues 
in  asthma,  namely,  the  acirls  both  vegetable  and 
mineral.  Their  mode  of  operation  has  been 
variously  explained  by  different  authors,  but  it 
will  be  as  well  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  their 
[efficacy  a  little  more  precisely,  before  we 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  explanation.  Of 
this  class  of  remedies,  it  has  been  conceived 
that  the  vegetable  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
nineral  acids ;  and  that,  of  the  vegetable  acids, 
hose  obtained  by  fermentation  are  more  useful 
than  the  native. 

The  acids,  however,  have  seldom  been  trusted 
to  alone ;  for  it  has  been  thought  that  by  unit- 
ng  them  with  diaphoretics,  as  small  doses  of 
tpecacuan,  or  with  narcotics,  the  remedial  power 
t)f  each  has  been  augmented ;  and  that  the 
latter  are  not  only  rendered  more  efficacious, 
jut  are  borne  with  less  mischief  afterwards. 
Sir  John  Fioyer  was  in  the  habit  of  uniting 
the  acetic  acid  with  squills,  and  hence,  indeed, 
-he  popularity  which  the  vinegar  of  squills  has 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Bree  has 
Employed  both  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
acids,  hut  always  in  combination  with  some 
other  medicine.  Thus  in  humoral  asthma,  after 
m  emetic,  lie  advises  a  draught  composed  of  an 
nince  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  from  one  to 
bree  grains  of  ipecacuan  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
ity  of  pure  water,  to  he  taken  every  four 
Hours,  as  a  means  of  determining  to  the  sur- 
||  ace  of  the  body,  and  of  promoting  absorption 
||  and  exhalation.  1  lie  same  practice  may  be 
||  i sed  in  the  dry  nervous  asthma. 

l)i.  Bree  has  also  made  use  of  the  nitric 
cid  m  union  with  squills  and  extract  of  hen- 
II  Mane ;  giving  three  grains  of  the  henbane  with 
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six  minims  of  the  acid  and  ten  of  tincture  of 
squills  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  and  repeating  it 
every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  paroxysm. 
“  Many  patients,”  he  says,  “  who  had  taken 
the  most  powerful  antispasmodics,  have  assured 
me  that  none  had  been  so  useful ;  and  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  under  my  direction  inform  me, 
that  it  is  the  only  medicine  that  has  ever  given 
them  relief  in  the  paroxysms.” 

There  are  several  other  remedies,  the  modus 
operandi  of  which  is  by  no  means  clear,  but 
which  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  useful 
in  many  instances,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  been 
long  a  popular  remedy  for  asthma :  where  it  is 
beneficial,  it  seems  generally  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pectorant  effect.  The  chopped  herb  of  the 
strammonium,  or  thorn  apple,  smoked  in  the 
same  way  as  tobacco,  has  of  late  years  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation,  and  is  unquestionably 
useful  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  fails 
entirely,  or  aggravates  the  dyspnoea:  in  most 
instances  where  it  succeeds,  it  appears,  like 
tobacco,  to  excite  expectoration.  The  leaves  of 
the  scandix  odorata  were  at  one  time  much 
smoked  by  asthmatic  patients,  but  seem  now  to 
be  forgotten.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
anti-asthmatic  remedy  has  sprung  up  in  the 
lobelia  injlata  :  in  some  cases  it  has  doubtless 
afforded  almost  immediate  relief,  but  it  fails 
much  more  frequently  than  it  succeeds.  It  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  tincture  of  the 
leaves,  in  doses  of  from  5  ss.  to  5  ij. 

It  is  unnecessay  even  to  enumerate  all  the 
remedial  agents  which  have  at  one  time  or  other 
been  employed  in  asthma.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  the  inhalation  of  oxygen 
gas  was  enthusiastically  extolled  by  Dr.  Bed* 
does,  and  that  of  hydrogen  gas  recommended 
by  Dr.  Ferriar,  but  that  both  have  now  fallen 
into  entire  neglect. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  to  be  followed 
during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  much  —  not  from  any  want  of 
importance  in  the  subject,  but  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  laying  down  rules  of  general 
applicability.  The  practitioner  must  be  guided 
by  his  own  judgment  in  the  individual  case. 
Where  a  disposition  to  plethora  prevails,  it 
should  be  combated  by  a  very  light  diet,  and 
the  frequent  use  of  saline  laxatives  rather  than 
by  bloodletting,  which  is  always  to  be  avoided  if 
possible  in  chronic  diseases,  because  the  oftencr 
it  is  repeated  the  oftener  it  is  required,  and  a 
debilitated  and  irritable  state  of  the  system  is 
thus  finally  induced,  which  is  peculiarly  un¬ 
favourable  in  the  disease  now  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

When  the  patient  is  debilitated,  a  light,  hut 
nutritious  diet,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  cold 
bathing,  and,  above  all,  a  careful  avoidance  of 
all  causes  of  exhaustion,  will  generally  be  of 
more  avail  than  the  use  of  tonic  medicines:  the 
lighter  vegetable  bitters  will,  however,  be  occa¬ 
sionally  useful  where  the  digestion  is  weak ; 
the  mineral  tonics,  for  the  most  part,  exert  too 
stimulating  an  effect  on  the  vascular  system  • 
the  least  objectionable  in  this  respect  is  zinc, 
which  is  used  medicinally  in  the  formboth  of 
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oxide  and  sulphate  :  the  former  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  by  Dr.  Withers  in  cases 
of  asthma. 

When  asthma  is  connected  with  retrocedent 
gout,  or  suppressed  discharges,  the  obvious  indi¬ 
cation  is,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  original 
disease  :  where  this  cannot  lie  done,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  some  artificial  irritation  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  will  often  have  a  good  effect.  Even 
in  cases  which  are  not  of  tins  metastatic  cha-  \ 
racter,  the  use  of  issues  and  setons  is  often 
very  advantageous;  and  a  blister  applied  to  the 
chest  when  a  paroxysm  is  threatened,  will  some¬ 
times  avert  it  or  diminish  its  violence. 

it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  that 
there  is  no  disorder  in  which  a  careful  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  patient  is  of 
more  avail  than  in  asthma.  An  exact  temper¬ 
ance  in  diet,  an  undeviating  regularity  in  the 
hours  of  rising,  taking  food  and  exercise,  and  I 
going  to  rest;  and  residence  in  a  locality  which 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  salubrious  to  the 
individual,  have  often  produced  a  marked  im¬ 
provement,  if  not  a  complete  cure,  in  cases  on 
which  half  the  materia  medica  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

A'stites.  (From  asto,  to  stand  near  ;  so  called  | 
because  situated  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder.) 
The  lobes  of  the  prostate  gland. 

A'stomus.  (A (xto/aos  ;  from  a,  priv.  and 

tnoptx,  a  mouth.)  Without  a  mouth.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  zoology  and  botany,  as  by  Dumeril,  I 
to  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  and  by  Bridel,  j 
to  an  order  of  mosses,  the  capsules  of  which  j 
have  no  aperture.  The  ancients  believed  that  j 
there  existed  in  Asia  a  race  of  men  without 
mouths. 


ASTRA'GALUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  1.  In  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Astragalus  os,  the  ankle-bone,  the  sling- 
bone,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot  ;  a  bone  of  the 
tarsus,  upon  which  the  tibia  moves.  Also  called 
Os  ballistic;  os  tessera;;  aristrios;  talus;  quatrio, 
quartio,  astrion ;  tetroros ;  cavicula  ;  cavilla ; 
diabebos.  It  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  tarsus,  and  its  superior  surface  pre¬ 
sents  a  large  smooth  head  for  articulation 
with  the  distal  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
The  ankle  joint  which  is  thus  formed,  is  a 
complete  ginglymus,  or  hinge  joint.  The 
learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  astragalus;  but  it  is  generally 
said  to  be  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  J 
the  ampayaXos,  or  die,  used  in  the  games  of 


the  ancients. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnoean  system,  so  called  from  the 
somewhat  cubical  or  die-like  shape  of  the  seeds. 
Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Dccandria. 

Astragalus  e'scapus.  Stemless  milkvetch. 
The  root  of  tin's  plant,  Astragalus  acaulis  ex- 
capus  ;  leguminibus  lunatis  ;  Juliis  villosis ,  o t 
Linnaeus,  is  said  to  cure  confirmed  syphilis,  and 
to  be  especially  efficacious  against  nodes  and 
nocturnal  pains. 

AsrRACAi.es  trag aca'nth \.  1  his  species  ol 

astragalus  was  supposed  to  be  the  plant  that 
afforded  the  gum  called  tragacanth.  See  Astra¬ 
galus  verus. 

Astragalus  verus.  The  systematic  name 


of  the  plant  called  Goat’s  thorn,  Milkvetch, 
Spina  bird,  and  Astragalus  aculeatus.  The  gum 
tragacanth  of  commerce  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Astragalus  tragacaulha 
of  Linnatus.  It  is  now  known  to  be  derived 
principally  from  the  Astragalus  verus,  but  in 
part  also  from  the  A.  guminifera  and  A.  cre- 
licus ;  other  species  of  the  same  genus  probably 
yield  it.  The  Astragalus  rents  grows  in  the 
north  of  Persia.  Gum  tragacanth,  or  gum 
dragant,  or  dragon,  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  plant  in  summer,  and  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

It  concretes  into  vermicular  pieces  or  irregular 
lumps  which  are  suffered  to  dry  on  the  plant 
before  they  are  collected.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tragacanth  sold  in  this  country  comes  from 
Aleppo  packed  in  cases.  The  best  is  white,  semi-  I 
transparent,  dry,  yet  somew  hat  soft  to  the  touch.  | 
Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other 
known  gums,  in  giving  a  thick  consistence  to  a  I 
much  larger  quantity  of  water;  and  in  being  j 
much  more  difficult  of  solution  or  rather  dis-  i 
solving  only  imperfectly.  Put  into  water,  it 
slowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the  liquid,  j 
swells  to  a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  soft  but  | 
not  fluid  mucilage  ;  if  more  water  be  added,  a  ,  j 
fluid  solution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation  ;  ji  | 
but  the  liquid  looks  turbid  and  whey-like  ;  and 
on  standing,  the  mucilage  subsides,  the  limpid 
water  on  the  surface  retaining  little  of  the  gum. 
Nor  does  the  admixture  of  the  preceding  more  :  i 
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soluble  gums  promote  its  union  with  the  water, 
or  render  its  solution  more  durable  :  when 
gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  are  dissolved 
together  in  water,  the  tragacanth  separates  from 
the  mixture  more  speedily  than  when  dissolved 
by  itself.  Tragacanth  is  insoluble  in  alkohol 
and  ether;  water  acidulated  with  any  of  the 
mineral  acids  dissolves  a  small  proportion  of  it. 
The  mucilage  of  tragacanth  differs  front  that  of 
gum-arabic  in  yielding  a  precipitate  with  the 
superacetate  of  lead  and  oxy-muriate  of  tin,  and 
not  with  silicated  potash  or  oxy- sulphate  of 
iron.  Tragacanth  has  been  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  substance  to  which  Dr. 
John  of  Berlin  has  given  the  name  of  Ccrasin, 
from  its  being  found  pure  in  the  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  common  cherry  tree. 

Tragacanth  is  usually  preferred  to  the  other 
gums  for  making  up  troches,  and  other  like 
purposes,  and  is  perhaps  superior  as  a  demulcent  ti 
to  gum-arabic.  It  is  sometimes  given  inn 
powder  along  with  other  demulcent  substances;  . 
thus,  one  part  of  gum-tragacanth  is  added  to  ■  i 
one  of  gum-arabic,  one  of  starch,  and  two  of  I 
sugar,  constituting  the  Pulvis  tragacaulha;  com- 
positus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

A  Viral.  (From  astrum,  a  star. )  Relating 
to  the  stars.  l  ints  astronomy  has  been  called 
the  astral  science.  When  astrology  entered  1 1 
into  the  speculations  of  naturalists  and  phy¬ 
sicians,  the  influences  of  the  planets  on  mun¬ 
dane  bodies  were  called  astral  influences. 


AST RA'NTI  A.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  astrum ,| 
a  star  ;  so  called  from  the  star-like  shape  of  it 
flowers.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ill 
the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Peutandria ;  Order! 
Dgynia. 
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Astrantia  major.  Astrantia  nigra,  As- 
raniia  vulgaris.  Black  master  wort.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  acrid,  and  was  formerly  em- 
oloved  as  a  purgative.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
iisuse.  The  Imperatoria  ostruthium  has  been 
called  astrantia.  See  Imperatoria  ostruthium. 
Astricta  alvus.  Costiveness  of  the  bowels. 
Astricto'rius.  Astringent;  styptic. 
Astringens.  See  Astringent. 
ASTRI'NGENT.  (Astringens ;  from  as- 
r ringo,  to  constringe.)  An  astringent  medicine 
s  one  which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  renders 
the  solids  denser  and  firmer,  by  contracting  their 
ibres.  This  effect  is  in  some  degree  independent 
>f  any  influence  exerted  on  the  vital  power, 
ince  it  takes  place  in  dead  as  well  as  in  living 
rarts.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  operation  of  astringents  on  the  living  solid 
s  entirely  chemical  or  mechanical  ;  for  they  in 
nany  instances  induce  considerable  changes  in 
ihe  vital  actions  of  organs,  and  must  hence  ne¬ 
cessarily  affect  their  vital  properties.  Astringents 
lerve  to  diminish  excessive  discharges ;  and, 
>y  condensing  relaxed  parts,  act  indirectly  as 
onics  where  debility  arises  from  relaxation. 

.  he  substances  of  this  class  are  derived  from 
oe  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  To  the 
ormer  belong  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  litne- 
•  ater,  chalk,  and  certain  preparations  of  copper, 
inc,  iron,  and  lead.  A  great  variety  of  vegetable 
ubstanees  possess  asfingent  properties  which 
hey  probably  owe  in  all  instances  to  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  tannin,  a  principle  discovered  by  Se- 
uin,  and  so  named  by  him  from  its  use  in 
tanning  hides.  The  gallic  acid  which  is  ge- 
lerally  found  in  combination  with  tannin,  was 
armerly  mistaken  for  the  astringent  principle, 
"he  vegetable  substances  that  have  been  chiefly 
sed  in  medicine  as  astringents,  are  oak  bark, 
.alls,  catechu,  kino,  dragon’s  hlood,  logwood, 
-d  sanders  wood,  the  rosa  galliea,  alkanet, 
va  ursi,  bistort,  tormentil  and  mastiche.  Se- 
eral  of  these  substances,  however,  are  perfectly 
lert,  as  far  at  least  as  any  astringent  virtue  is 
pneerned.  Catechu,  kino,  oak  bark,  and  galls, 
e  the  only  vegetable  astringents  much  used  in 
it*  practice  of  the  present  day. 

A  STitioN.  The  bone  called  astragalus. 
Astroboi.i  smus.  ( AiTTpuguAiafjLos ,  from  acr- 

i>o§oA,^a'dai,  to  be  star  struck.)  This  term 
as  originally  applied  to  the  state  of  trees  which 
ere  supposed  to  be  blighted  bv  the  heat  of  the 
ig  star.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  any 
udde.n  disease  falling  on  men  or  other  animals, 

’  aP°Pl^y  or  sudden  paralysis ;  it  has  also 
een  applied  to  sphacelus. 

Astro lagia.  See  Astrology. 

AS  I  HO  LOGY.  ( Astrologia ,  re.  f.  ;  from 
rrpou,  a  star,  and  A oyos,  a  discourse.)  This 
rm  in  its  more  extended  sense  is  synonymous 
th  astronomy,  and  means  the  doctrine  of  the 
■avenly  bodies;  it  has  been  generally  applied, 
owever,  to  the  pseudo-science,  which  professed 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  astral 
fluences,  and  to  predict  future  events;  by  ol  - 
mng  the  relative  position  and  aspects  of  ti  e 
•avenly  bodies:  the  latter  department  of  he 
lienee  being  called  judicial  astrology.  During 
ic  dark  ages  astrology  formed  ™  inconS  "® 
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able  part  of  medicine.  The  temperament  of 
an  individual  w'as  supposed  to  be  determined  by 
the  planet  under  which  he  was  born ;  and  the 
occult  virtues  of  herbs  and  gems  were  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  their  ruling  planets.  These 
conceits  prevailed  more  or  less  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  are  now 
entirely  excluded  from  the  world  of  science, 
though  they  may  still  be  entertained  by  a  few 
dreaming  enthusiasts. 

Astriim  mm.icATuM.  A  medicine  com¬ 
posed  of  the  tinctures  of  antimony  and  coral, 
essence  of  amber  and  musk.  Great  cordial 
virtues  were  attributed  to  it. 

Asuoli.  Soot.  Ink. 

Atac  Talc.  Nitre. 

ATA'XIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
raccct),  to  order.)  Want  of  regularity.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  course  or  symptoms  of  a  disease,  or 
to  the  functions  of  the  animal  body.  Sydenham 
uses  the  term  ataxia  spirituum,  to  signify  com¬ 
motion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been 
most  generally  used  by  recent  writers  to  denote 
that  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  ac¬ 
companies  nervous  fever. 

Ata'xic.  Ataxicus.  Araaros.  Applied  to 
that  which  is  in  a  state  of  ataxia.  Ataxic  fever, 
means  nervous  fever. 

Ataxmir.  (Arabic.)  A  term  used  by 
Albueasis,  to  signify  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
of  the  eye,  arising  from  the  presence  of  super¬ 
numerary  eyelashes  growing  under  the  natural 
ones. 

Atchar.  A  condiment  used  in  India,  con¬ 
sisting  of  various  green  fruits,  garlic,  ginger, 
mustard,  and  pimento,  pickled  in  vinegar. 

Atebras.  A  chemical  subliming  vessel. 

Ate  cm  a.  (I’rom  a,  priv.  and  tskvov,  a 
child. )  A  term  used  by  Linnteus  in  the  same 
sense  as  anaphrodisia. 

AiE'CNIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
ts kvov,  a  child.)  Defect  of  offspring,  whether 
from  impotence  or  abortion. 

Ati: r  succcjs.  Black  bile. 

A  I  HAMA  N  1  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  so  named 
from  the  country  of  the  Athamantes  in  Epirus.) 

I  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Athamanta  cuetensis.  Candy  carrot.  The 
systematic  name  for  the  Uaucus  creticus  of  the 
pharmacopoeias ;  called  also  Myrrhus  annua. 

1  he  seeds  of  this  plant,  Athamanta _ foliolis 

linearibus  plants,  hirsutis ;  petalis  bipartite ; 
seminibus  oblongis  hirsutis,  of  Linnteus,  are 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Candy;  they  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  pungent  flavour, 
and  have  been  employed  as  carminatives  and 
diuretics. 

Athamanta  meum.  See  A'.thusa. 

Athamanta  oreoseli'num.  Black  moun¬ 
tain  parsley.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
officinal  oreoselinnm.  The  root  and  seed  of 
this  plant,  Athamanta  —  foliolis  divaricalis  of 
Linnteus,  as  well  as  the  whole  herb,  were 
formerly  used  medicinally.  Though  formerly 
m  so  high  estimation  as  to  obtain  the  epithet 
ol  polycrcsta,  this  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  An  extract  and 
tincture  prepared  from  the  root  were  said  to 
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be  attenuant,  aperient,  deobstruent,  and  lithon- 
triptic.  The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  seed  was  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
toothach. 

Athama'nticum.  See  sEt/iusa  men  in. 

ATH  ANA'SIA.  (a,  <r.  f.  ;  A&avaaia,  im¬ 
mortality.)  1.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
physicians  to  several  medicines. 

2.  A  name  given  to  tansy ;  because,  when 
stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a  corpse,  it  is  said  to  pre¬ 
vent  putrefaction. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnzean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order, 
Polygamia  cequalis. 

Atiianor.  A  kind  of  furnace  in  use  amonij 
tlie  alchemists. 

Atiie'na.  Ad-qvu.  A  plaster  in  much  re¬ 
pute  among  the  ancients.  It  was  composed  of 
oxide  of  copper,  verdigris,  galls,  myrrh,  ammo- 
niacum,  galbanum,  wax,  pitch,  colophony,  and 
other  ingredients.  It  was  employed  in  wounds 
of  the  head,  &c. 

Athenato'rium.  A  kind  of  glass  cover  for 
a  cucurbit,  formerly  used  by  chemists. 

Athenio'nis  catapo'tium.  The  name  of  a 
pill,  composed  of  myrrh,  pepper,  castor,  and 
opium.  Celsus  recommends  it  against  a  cough. 

Atheni'ppum.  Diasmymes.  F.uajSes.  A  colly- 
rium,  described  by  Scribonius  Largus.  It  was 
composed  of  pompholyx,  oxide  of  copper,  saf¬ 
fron,  myrrh,  spikenard,  hannatite,  white  pepper, 
opium,  and  Chian  wine. 

ATH  Ell  O'M  A.  (a,  atis.  n.  A  Bepuiya  or 
adripcvya ;  from  u6apa,  pulse  or  pap. )  An  en¬ 
cysted  tumour  that  contains  a  substance  of  a 
pulpy  consistence. 

Atheiio'matous.  The  adjective  derived  from 
atheroma;  thus  we  say  an  atheromatous  tu¬ 
mour. 

ATHLETIC.  (Athleticus ;  from  adArjTTjs, 
one  accustomed  to  contend  in  the  public  games 
of  the  ancients,  which  again  is  from  a$Aos,  a 
contest.)  Individuals  in  whom  the  muscular 
system  is  highly  developed,  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  possess  what  is  called  great  personal 
strength,  are  said  to  be  athletic. 

Athonok.  The  same  as  Athanor. 

ATHY'MIA.  (a,  (t.  f.  ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
Svyos,  courage.)  Despondency  or  melancholy. 

Atincar,  or  Atinkar.  Borax. 

A'TLAS.  (as,  antis,  nr.  ;  from  a,  intensive, 
and  TAacv,  to  sustain  ;  so  called  because  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  head  as  Atlas  is  fabled  to  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  upon  his 
shoulders.  Some  say  that  the  name  of  Atlas  is 
derived,  by  transposition  of  the  two  first  letters, 
from  raAas,  miserable  or  oppressed,  on  account 
of  the  weight  of  his  burden.)  The  name  of 
the  first  vertebra.  This  vertebra  differs  very 
much  from  the  others.  See  Vertebra \  It  has 
a  small  arch  instead  of  a  body,  and  little  or  no 
spinous  process,  but  a  very  large  ring.  In  the 
fresh  subject  this  is  partially  filled  up  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  rest  ol  the  spinal  canal,  by 
the  odontoid  process  ot  the  second  veitehra, 
which  is  received  by  a  smooth  surface  at  the 
back  part  of  the  arch,  which  supplies  the  place 
of  a  body,  and  confined  by  a  transverse,  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  two  lateral  ligaments.  1  he  atlas 


is  articulated  above  with  the  condyles  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  hone  ;  and  below,  by  the  oblique  pro¬ 
cesses,  with  the  dentata.  The  nodding  motions 
of  the  head  are  performed  between  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  atlas;  the  rotatory  motions,  between 
the  atlas  and  dentata. 

Ati.e.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  tama¬ 
risk  —  Prosper  Alpinus. 

Atmidiatrice.  (From  arpis,  vapour,  and 
larpiKr],  with  understood,  the  medical 

art.)  The  art  of  curing  diseases  by  exposure 
of  the  body  or  any  part  of  it  to  the  action  of 
vapour,  whether  of  water,  or  other  fluids,  simple, 
or  medicated. 

Atmidometer.  See  Atmometer. 

Atmo'mktek,  or  Atsiido'meter.  (  From  ot. 

/ios,  or  arpis,  a  vapour,  and  yerpov,  a  measure.) 

The  name  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  vapour  exhaled  from  a  humid  sur¬ 
face  in  a  given  time. 

ATMOSPHERE.  (  Atmosphera,  cc.  f. ;  from 
a t/jlos  vapour,  and  ocpatpu,  a  globe.)  The  perma¬ 
nently  elastic  invisible  fluid  which  surrounds  the  i 
earth ;  which  is  preservedat  itssurface  by  the  force  i 
of  gravity;  and  accompanies  it  in  its  revolution 
round  the  sun.  We  have  no  certain  means  of  ii 
estimating  the  height  to  which  the  atmosphere 
|  extends.  It  seems  probable,  however,  from  n 
l  calculations  founded  on  the  refraction  of  light  i 
and  the  expansion  of  gases,  that  it  exists,  with  |l 
properties  unimpaired  by  rarefaction,  to  the 
height  of  from  forty  to  forty- five  miles.  Any  |r 
attempt  to  trace  its  extent  beyond  that  distance,  >• 
1  involves  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  namely,  whether 
I  the  atmosphere  actually  has  any  limits,  or 
1  whether,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  pervades  all 
|  space,  and  is  condensed  round  other  orbs  as  well 
as  our  own  by  the  force  of  their  respective  gra-  ji 
vities.  The  following  account  of  the  chemical  pi 
and  physiological  relations  of  the  atmosphere,  is  j. 

|  taken,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions,  from 
Dr.  Paris’s  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

The  atmosphere  necessarily  contains  all  those 
substances  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  [■ 

I  aeriform  state,  at  the  medium  temperature  of 
the  globe,  and  which  are  disengaged  with  greater  I 
or  less  abundance  at  its  surface.  These  bodies,  l 
however,  are  to  be  considered  as  merely  ad-  I 
ventitious  ;  they  rarely  exist  in  any  considerable  } 

|  proportion,  are  only  occasionally  produced,  and 
j  arc  very  quickly  removed  by  various  natural 
|  processes.  In  some  cases,  they  are  not  even 
j  discernible  by  the  nicest  chemical  tests,  and 
their  presence  is  only  inferred  from  their  effects 
upon  animal  life.  It  is  to  the  permanently 
elastic  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  great  body  ot  ■ 
the  atmosphere,  that  we  assign  the  name  of  at-  ' 
mospheric  air,  and  which  chemistry  has  shown 
j  to  possess  an  uniform  composition,  at  w  hatever 
altitude  it  may  have  been  collected,  or  in  what-  1 
ever  quarter  of  the  globe,  whether  in  cities,  or 
•  in  the  country  at  sea  or  on  land. 

To  the  physiologist,  as  well  as  the  chemist, 
its  mechanical  properties  are  not  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  those  which  relate  to  its  composition. 
Many  ol'  the  functions  of  the  living  body  are 
modified  by  their  influence,  and  admit  of  elucid-  i 
atiou  from  the  doctrines  of  pneumatics.  I*  • 
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ignorant  of  the  air’s  pressure  and  elasticity,  we 
mil  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  mechanism 
f  respiration  and  the  effects  produced  on  it  by 
flanges  of  altitude  ;  nor  could  the  chemist  un- 
erstand  the  theory  of  those  operations  by  which 
e  is  enabled  to  collect  and  transfer  gases,  with- 
ut  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
ir. 

Atmospheric  air,  although  invisible,  is  ma- 
■rial,  and  partakes  of  all  the  common  pro- 
orties  of  matter,  for  it  occupies  space,  attracts 
ml  is  attracted,  and,  consequently,  has  weight, 
t  likewise  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  for 
adapts  itself  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  in 
hicb  it  is  contained,  and  presses  equally  in  all 
lirections. 

Since  air  has  weight,  and  every  thing  upon 
»e  earth  is  surrounded  and  enveloped  by  it,  it 
Ulows  that  all  animated  and  inanimate  bodies 
.list  be  subject  to  its  pressure,  which  will  be 
terted  not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  itself; 
id  since  air  is  elastic,  or  capable  of  yielding  to 
■essure,  so  of  course  the  lower  part  of  the  at- 
Biosphere  will  be  more  dense,  or  in  a  greater 
ate  of  compression,  than  that  which  is  above 
To  render  this  proposition  more  intelligible, 
t  us  suppose  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
mosphere  is  divided  into  100  parts,  and  that 
ch  of  these  may  weigh  an  ounce,  then  the 
rth  and  all  things  upon  its  surface  will  be 
ressed  with  the  whole  100  ounces;  the  low’est 
tratum  w  ill  be  pressed  by  the  99  ounces  above 
;  the  next  by  98,  and  so  on,  until  we  arrive 
the  99th  stratum  from  the  bottom,  which 
ill  of  course  be  subject  to  no  more  than  one 
I  nice  of  pressure,  or  the  weight  of  the  last  or 
I g best  stratum.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
a  body  ascends  the  pressure  will  be  dimi- 
ished,  while  the  air  for  the  same  reason  will 
■■come  more  and  more  rare,  until  it  passes  into 
;state  of  inconceivable  tenuity.  This  will  at 
ce  explain  all  the  feelings  experienced  by 
risons  who  have  ascended  into  the  atmo- 
iiere;  wjiile  the  relations  which  are  known  to 
•ist  between  rarefaction  and  diminished  tern, 
rature  will  account  for  the  cold  experienced 
lofty  regions. 


The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level 
the  ocean  is  adequate  to  sustain  a  column  of 
liter  having  the  altitude  of  35  feet,  or  one 
mercury  of  the  height  of  30  inches,  which 
(about  equal  to  15  lbs.  avoirdupoise,  on  every 
"'are  inch  of  surface,  so  that  the  body  of 
man  of  ordinary  size  sust.ans  a  pressure  of 
,4,000  lbs.  ;  yet,  since  the  spring  of  the  air 
mtained  within  the  body  exactly  balances,  or 
interacts  the  pressure  from  without,  he  is  per¬ 
tly  insensible  of  the  existence  of  any  pressure 

■  all.  The  spring  and  pressure  will  thus  in  all 
oes  balance  each  other,  unless  the  communi- 

ion  be  cut  off,  and  the  natural  equilibrium 
■.troyed  by  some  disturbing  cause.  This  is 
lected  by  an  instrument  termed  the  air  pump, 
which  we  avail  ourselves  for  the  demonstra- 
n  ol  those  views,  which  must  otherwise  have 
I  named  purely  theoretical.  By  means  of  this 
hchine  the  air  may  be  taken  from  the  interior 

■  vessels,  when  the  effects  of  the  external  and 
disturbed  air  will  immediately  display  them¬ 


selves.  A  knowledge  of  the  exact  weight  of 
atmospheric  air  is  of  great  importance  in  many 
physical  and  chemical  researches.  This  point 
has  been  investigated  in  the  most  careful  manner 
by  Dr.  Prout,  according  to  whose  experiments 
100  cubic  inches  of  pure  and  dry  atmospheric 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  ;  and  the  baro¬ 
meter  being  at  30,  weigh  31 -01 17  grains,  hence, 
the  air  is  815  times  lighter  than  water.  The 
specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air  is  considered 
ns  unity,  and  made  the  standard  with  which  the 
density  of  all  other  gases  is  compared. 

The  air  of  our  atmosphere,  besides  small  pro¬ 
portions  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  carbonic  acid, 
consists  of  two  different  gases,  viz.,  oxygen,  the 
supporter  of  animal  life  and  combustion,  and 
nitrogen  or  azote,  which  will  support  neither. 
See  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

That  the  air  consists  of  oxygen  and  azote, 
admits  of  synthetic  as  well  as  analytic  proof; 
foi  if  we  mix  these  two  gases  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  by  measure  of  azotic  gas  to  one  of 
oxygen,  we  shall  obtain  a  mixture  resembling 
atmospheric  air  in  all  its  obvious  properties.  It 
lias  been  generally  supposed  by  modern  che¬ 
mists,  that  the  air  consists  of  21  volumes  of 
oxygen  to  79  of  nitrogen  in  the  100.  The 
recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Prout,  however, 
which  have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  caution  have  shaken  this  conclusion. 
Dr.  Prout  regards  atmospheric  air  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  volumes  by  bulk  of  azote  to  one  of 
oxygen  ;  and  reckoning  the  atom  of  oxygen  as 
10,  and  that  of  azote  as  17 -5,  he  makes  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  oxvgen  and 
two  of  azote,  or  22-22  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
77  -77  of  azote. 

As  the  most  accurate  experiments  have  proved 
that  no  appreciable  difference  exists  between 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  azote  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  different  places,  it  is  evident  that 
the  purity  and  salubrity  of  air  must  depend  on 
some  other  circumstances  than  the  proportion 
of  these  its  chief  ingredients.  It  is  also  evident 
that  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  constantly  con¬ 
sumed  by  combustion,  respiration,  and  various 
otnei  operations,  there  must  he  some  processes 
in  nature,  by  which  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  pro¬ 
duced  equal  to  that  consumed.  One  principal 
cause  of  this  renovation  appears  to  be  in  the 
process  of  vegetation  ;  healthy  plants  exposed  in 
tile  sunshine  to  air,  containing  small  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  destroy  that  elastic  fluid  and 
evolve  oxygen  gas;  so  that  the  two  great  classes 
of  organised  beings  are  thus  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  formed 
in  many  processes  of  combustion,  as  well  as  in 
respiration,  if  not  removed  from  the  air,  would, 
by  its  excess,  be  deleterious  to  animals,  but  it  is 
the  healthy  food  of  vegetables;  and  vegetables 
produce  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  animals,  and  thus  the  economy  of  nature 
is  preserved  by  the  very  functions  to  which  it  is 
subservient. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  the  gases  of 
which  the  atmosphere  is  composed  should  be 
found  so  uniformly  intermixed.  It  miujit  be 
supposed  that  they  would  separate,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  specific  gravity.  Such  an  effect. 
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however,  is  obviated  by  an  universal  law  to  which 
all  gaseous  bodies  appear  subservient.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Dalton,  and  M.  Berthollet, 
that  different  elastic  fluids  have  a  tendency  to 
rapid  equable  mixture,  even  when  at  rest,  and 
exposed  to  each  other  on  small  surfaces  only ; 
and  the  mixture  of  the  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
is  constantly  assisted  by  winds,  by  currents  of 
air,  and  by  all  the  motions  taking  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  explanation  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  regarding  atmospheric 
air  as  a  chemical  compound,  and  its  constituents 
as  held  together  by  affinity,  a  theory  which  is  j 
encumbered  with  many  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  ingredients 
of  atmospheric  air,  oxygen  and  azote,  there  is 
another,  existing  in  a  very  small  proportion,  but  j 
which  from  its  constancy  and  uniformity  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  adventitious.  This  is  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  which  has  not  only  been  discovered 
in  air  at  ordinary  heights,  but  was  ascertained 
by  Saussure  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mont 
Blanc,  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  air  brought 
down  by  Garnerin,  the  celebrated  aeronaut, 
from  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet.  The 
proportion  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Dalton  not  to 
exceed  -j^th,  or  -j^th  of  its  bulk,  and  the  ex-  j 
periments  of  Saussure.  junior,  make  it  still  less.  ’ 
It  has  been  also  discovered  to  be  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  summer  than  winter.  Its  presence  in 
the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons  and  places  is  de¬ 
monstrated  by  leaving  a  shallow  vessel  of  lime- 
water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  its  sur¬ 
face  is  soon  covered  with  a  solid  pellicle,  which, 
when  removed,  is  succeeded  by  another,  and  so 
on,  till  the  water  is  deprived  of  almost  all  the 
lime  which  it  held  in  solution.  From  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  thus  formed,  carbonic  acid  is  disen¬ 
gaged  bv  dilute  acids. 

There  have  been  several  substances  proposed 
for  ascertaining  with  facility  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  air;  they  have  been  called  eudiome- 
trical  substances ;  and  the  instruments  in  which 
they  have  been  employed  are  named  eudio¬ 
meters.  The  value  of  such  investigations  must 
be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  how  im¬ 
portant  an  influence  the  purity  of  the  air  we 
breathe  exerts  upon  the  animal  economy.  Every 
medical  practitioner  ought  to  possess  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  chemical  knowledge  to  conduct 
such  inquiries.  What  an  accession  of  valuable 
information  might  we  have  possessed,  had  the 
navy  surgeon  included  in  his  reports,  the  state 
of  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  during 
the  prevalence  of  various  epidemics  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  audiometry  various  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  recommended.  If,  for  instance, 
a  stick  of  phosphorus  be  confined  in  a  portion 
of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  slowly  absorb  the 
oxygen  present,  without  any  visible  combus¬ 
tion";  and  in  six  or  eight  hours  its  effect  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  residuary  azotic  gas  has  its  hulk  j 
enlarged  about  ^th,  by  absorbing  a  little  pltos- 
phorus;  and  for  this,  allowance  must  be  made 
in  measuring  the  diminution.  Seguin,  with 
the  same  view,  recommended  the  rapid  com-  ; 
bustion  of  phosphorus.  I'or  this  purpose  a 
small  piece  of  phosphorus  may  be  intioduced  j 
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into  the  bulb  of  a  bent  tube,  containing  a  given 
measure  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  confined 
over  mercury,  which,  to  prevent  loss  by  ex¬ 
pansion,  should  he  suffered  to  occupv  about 
half  the  tube.  The  phosphorus  may  then  be 
inflamed  in  the  tube;  and  when  the  combustion 
is  over,  and  the  tube  cold,  the  residuary  air  may 
be  transferred  for  measurement  into  a  small 
cylindrical  jar  graduated  into  minute  aliquot 
parts.  In  this  instance  about  ^th  the  vole 
of  the  residuary  gas  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
apparent  quantity  of  azotic  gas,  because,  in  thi 
case  also,  a  small  portion  of  phosphorus  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  latter,  and  occasions  a  trifling  ex 
pansion.  Volta  had  recourse  to  the  accensiorj 
of  hydrogen  gas  as  a  test  for  the  purity  of  at 
mospheric  air.  For  this  purpose,  two  measure 
of  hydrogen  are  introduced  into  a  graduatet 
tube,  with  three  of  the  air  to  he  examined,  am 
fired  by  the  electric  spark  ;  the  diminution 
hulk  observed  after  the  vessel  had  returned  t 
its  original  temperature,  divided  by  three,  give 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  This  eudio 
metric  test  has  lately  received  great  improve 
rnents  from  the  discovery  of  the  singular  fac 
that  precipitated  platinum  will,  by  virtue  of  a 
intermediate  affinity,  enable  the  oxygen  an 
hydrogen  gases  to  combine  silently,  ami  thereb 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  electric  spark 
it  moreover  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  anil 


method  which  involves  combustion,  as  it  enabl 
these  gases  to  unite,  however  small  the  pr<| 
portion  of  hydrogen  may  be,  whereas  the  electr; 
spark  will  notfirea  mixture  in  which  theoxvgt 
is  in  considerable  excess.  In  performing  th 
experiment  we  have  only  to  mix  the  hydrogc 
gas  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  in  the  propol 
tions  above  directed,  and  then  to  introduce  in 
the  jar  a  pellet  composed  of  the  spongy  pla  i 
num.  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  contat 
Seheele  in  his  eudiometrical  researches,  erj 
ployed  liquid  sulphuret  of  potash,  a  substanil 
which  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  ox 
gen,  but  not  azote.  It  therefore  acts  on 


mospheric  air  only  as  long  as  any  oxygen  a| 
remains,  and  may  be  employed  as  the  means  I 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  this  gas  in  aj 


portion  of  air.  For  applying  this  test, 
Hope  of  Edinburgh  invented  an  instrume 
consisting  of  a  small  bottle,  holding  about  tin 
ounces,  into  which  a  graduated  glass  tube 


carefully  fitted  by  grinding.  There  is  also 


tubulure  with  a  ground  stopper  in  the  side 
the  bottle  near  the  bottom.  To  use  it,  j 
phial  is  filled  with  the  solution,  and  the  tin 
containing  the  air  to  be  examined,  fitted  il 
its  place.  On  inverting  the  instrument,  |i 


gas  ascends  into  the  bottle,  where  it  is  to 


brought  extensively  into  contact  with  the  liq 


by  brisk  agitation;  an  absorption  ensues;  i 
to  supply  its  place,  the  stopper  is  opened  un 
water,  a  quantity  of  which  rushes  into 
bottle.  The  stopper  is  replaced  under  wat 
the  agitation  repeated;  and  these  operations 
renewed  alternately,  till  no  further  dimunit 
takes  place.  The  tube  is  then  withdrawn, 
neck  of  the  bottle  being  under  water,  and 
held  inverted  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
the  close  of  which  the  dimunition  will  lie 
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parent,  and  its  amount  may  be  measured  by  a 
^graduated  scale  engraved  on  the  tube.  To  this 
form  of  apparatus,  however,  Dr.  Henry  has 
offered  the  following  objections  :  —  If  the  tube 
and  the  stopper  are  not  both  very  accurately 
ground,  the  air  is  apt  to  make  its  way  into  the 
instrument  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas.  This 
absorption  causes  a  diminished  pressure  within 
the  bottle ;  and,  consequently,  towards  the  close 
>f  each  agitation,  the  absorption  goes  on  very 
dowly,  especially  as  the  eudiometric  liquid  is 
constantly  becoming  more  dilute,  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  water.  To  obviate  this  inconveni- 
;nce,  Dr.  Henry  substitutes  for  the  glass  bottle, 
»ne  of  elastic  gum,  by  which  contrivance  the 
occurrence  of  any  vacuum  is  prevented. 

The  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric  oxide  gas,  has  the 
property  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and  formi¬ 
ng  nitrous  acid,  which  is  immediately  absorbed, 
f  the  mixture  be  made  over  water.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  effect,  nitrous  gas  was  originally 
pplied  by  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  purposes  of  eu- 
iometry.  Many  objections,  however,  have 
een  urged  against  it,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
tat  the  sources  of  error  in  its  employment  are 
jeh  as  to  forbid  our  relying  implicitly  on  the 
esults  which  it  may  afford.  The  researches  of 
Ir.  Dalton  and  Gay  Lussac  have,  notwith¬ 
anding,  revived  our  confidence  in  its  efficacy, 
nd  it  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  perfect  ac- 
uracy,  provided  certain  precautions  be  ob- 
erved.  In  mixing  the  gases  a  narrow  tube 
aould  be  avoided,  and  a  wide  vessel,  such  as  a 
rmbler  glass,  be  employed,  and  to  100  parts  of 
tmospheric  air,  previously  measured,  we  must 
dd  at  once  100  measures  of  nitrous  gas.  A 
id  fume  will  appear,  which  will  soon°  be  ab- 
>rbed  without  agitation,  and  in  half  a  minute, 
at  most  a  minute,  the  absorption  will  be 
implete.  The  residuum  must  be  then  passed 
to  a  graduated  tube;  and  if  the  air  has  been 
ire,  it  will  be  found  that  84  measures  have 
sappeared.  This  number  must  be  divided  by 
which  will  give  us  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
mdensed  viz.  21  Sir  H.  Davy  has  proposed 
e  use  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  im- 
egnated  with  nitric  oxide  gas,  for  the  ab- 
rption  of  oxygen  ;  in  which  case,  the  apparatus 

>plvbi<r  it^  "*  1  afford  a  convenient  mode  of 

•  'Hie  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  present  in 
|  .atmosphere  may  be  ascertained  by  agitating 
in  contact  with  a  solution  of  /otass  and 
j  mg  the  degree  of  absorption.  ’ 

In  our  investigations  into  the  quality  of  air 
probation.  S°  aStCrta“‘  ‘tS  P°Wer  of  supporting 

. 

■nds  wi  ,  1  nt>’  most  probably  de- 

proporL  i.  ,Z.  , .Tf1”'?’  "‘"“'S1' 

s  saline  bodies  y  flu«uatlng-  Vari- 

me  moist  or  Z;  exPosed  to  the  air,  be. 
pir  attracting  the  water  n  "  lnch .  arises  from 
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in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  charged  with  moisture 
at  6.5°  Fahr.  to  be  11  grains.  The  quantity  of 
water  that  may  be  extracted  from  100  cubic 
inches  of  air,  at  57°  is  0  35  of  a  grain  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clement  and  Desormes,  at  54°  Fahr. 
only  0’236  of  a  grain  can  be  detached  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  muriate  of  lime.  The  experiments 
both  of  these  chemists  and  of  Mr.  Dalton,  con¬ 
cur  in  proving  that,  at  the  same  temperature, 
equal  bulks  of  all  the  different  gases  give  up 
the  same  quantity  of  water  to  deliquescent  salts. 

1  he  portion  of  water  which  they  thus  abandon, 
has  been  called  hygrometric  water.  Whether 
they  contain  a  further  quantity  in  a  state  of  more 
intimate  union,  and  not  separable  by  deliquescent 
substances,  is  still  undetermined. 

There  are  many  bodies,  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  possessing  any  affinity  for 
water,  and  yet  greedily  absorb  it  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Such  are  almost  all  substances  in 
the  state  of  powder ;  porous  paper  ;  soils  which 
have  been  artificially  dried ;  parched  oatmeal- 
and  even  the  filings  of  metals.  These  bodies 
are  said  to  be  hygrometric . 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  water  is  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air,  bv 
ascertaining  what  has  been  termed  the  dewpoint, 
that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  moisture  is 
precipitated.  Besides  this  method  a  variety  of 
instruments  have  been  also  constructed  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  are  called  hygrometers. 
the  most  common  of  these  consist  of  some 
substance,  which  is  elongated  by  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  shortened  by  a  dry  one  as 
human  hair  or  a  fine  slip  of  whalebone.  The 
extreme  points  are  altered  by  placing  it,  first 
in  air  artificially  dried,  and  afterwards  in  air 
rendered  as  humid  as  possible.  The  decree  of 
expansion  or  contraction  is  rendered  more  sen¬ 
sible  by  connecting  it  with  an  axis,  which  moves 
a  circular  index,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock.  Mr. 
Leslie  and  Mr.  Daniel  have  proposed  more  re¬ 
fined  instruments,  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
evaporation  proceeds  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
the  dryness  of  the  air;  and  since  the  production 
of  cold  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  evapor¬ 
ation,  the  thermometer  may  be  thus  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  hygrometry. 

Many  vegetable  productions  are  calculated  to 
afford  the  same  indications  ;  thus,  the  capsule 
of  the  geranium,  and  the  heard  of  wild  oats,  if 
fixed  upon  a  stand,  serve  the  purpose  of  hydro¬ 
meters,  twisting  themselves  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  awn  of  barley 
is  furnished  with  stiff  points,  which,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw,  are  all  turned  towards  one  end  of  it; 
as  this  long  awn  lies  upon  the  ground,  it  ex! 
tends  itself  in  the  moist  air  of  night,  and  pushes 
forward  the  bailey  corn,  which  it  adheres  to  ;  ia 
the  day  it  shortens  as  it  dries;  and  as  these 
points  prevent  it  from  receding,  it  draws  up  its 
pointed  end ;  and  thus,  creeping  like  a  worm 
will  travel  many  feet  from  the  parent  stem! 
Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Edgeworth  once  made 

a  wooden  automaton  ;  its  back  consisted  of  soft 

fir-wood,  about  an  inch  square,  and  four  feet 
long,  made  of  pieces  cut  the  cross-way  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  glued  to¬ 
gether  ;  it  had  two  feet  before,  and  two  behind, 
which  supported  the  back  horizontally ;  but 
were  placed  with  their  extremities,  which  were 
armed  with  sharp  points  of  iron,  bending  back¬ 
wards.  Hence,  in  moist  weather  the  back 
lengthened,  and  the  two  foremost  feet  were 
pushed  forward ;  in  dry  weather  the  hinder 
feet  were  drawn  after,  as  the  obliquity  of  the 
points  of  the  feet  pi  evented  it  from  receding. 
And  thus  in  a  month  or  two,  it  walked  across 
the  room  which  it  inhabited. 

The  human  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  few  subjects  connected  with  me¬ 
teorology  are  more  interesting  to  the  medical 
philosopher.  How  far  the  origin  of  various 
epidemics  may  be  connected  with  it,  future  ob¬ 
servations  may  probably  discover.  Increased 
humidity  is  ever  attended  with  the  sensation  of 
cold,  because  the  air  is  thus  rendered  a  better 
conductor  of  caloric ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
checks  the  perspiration,  since  the  atmosphere, 
when  in  a  state  of  saturation  with  water,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  carrying  off  the  insensible  perspir¬ 
ation  as  it  is  formed.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  perspirable  matter  is  condensed  upon  the 
surface,  hence  we  appear  upon  these  occasions 
to  perspire  greatly  upon  the  slighest  exercise, 
whereas  the  cuticular  discharge  is  at  such  times 
absolutely  less  ;  and  since  it  must  cease  to  be  a 
cooling  process,  we  experience  a  sensation  of 
heat  greater  than  the  state  of  the  thermometer 
will  explain.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Chili  will  furnish  us  with  a  number 
of  facts  in  further  proof  of  the  justness  of  these 
views.  Ur.  Schmidtmeyer  informs  us  that,  in 
the  climate  alluded  to,  notwithstanding  the 
very  high  temperature,  the  perspiration  passes 
off  so  entirely  in  the  insensible  form,  that, 
during  the  most  violent  exercise,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  there  existed  any  perspiration 
at  all.  When  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
the  watery  exhalation  from  the  lungs  also  is  di¬ 
minished,  and  various  morbid  effects  may  be 
thus  produced.  The  subject  has  not  hitherto 
received  a  share  of  attention  commensurate  with 
its  importance.  The  investigation  might  not 
only  lead  to  an  explanation  of  many  pheno¬ 
mena  which  are  at  present  unintelligible,  but  to 
the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  atmosphere  for 
the  cure  of  disease.  It,  moreover,  deserves 
notice  that  a  humid  atmosphere  becomes  a  more 
powerful  solvent  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances.  Numerous  examples  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  show  that  volatile  bodies  are  sooner 
converted  into  a  gaseous  state  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  well  known  to  lime-burners 
that  the  limestone  is  burnt  and  reduced  to  quick¬ 
lime  much  sooner  in  moist  than  in  dry  weather; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case  they  not  un- 
frequently  place  a  pan  ol  water  in  the  ash-pit, 
the  vapour  of  which  materially  assists  in  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  carbonic  acid.  In  like  manner, 
camphor  is  found  to  volatilise  with  much  greater 
celerity  in  damp  situations.  It  very  body  has 
noticed  how  sensible  the  perfume  of  flowers  be¬ 
comes  during  the  fall  of  the  evening  dew,  or  in 
the  morning,  when  the  dew  evaporates  and  is 
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dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  For 
the  same  reason  the  stench  of  putrid  ditches, 
and  common  sewers,  is  conveyed  to  the  organs 
of  smell  much  more  speedily  in  summer  pre¬ 
vious  to  rain,  when  the  air  becomes  charged 
with  moisture.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  heat  and  moisture  have  ever 
proved  favourable  to  the  origin  and  propagation 
of  epidemic  diseases.  The  most  subtle  of  all 
poisons  —  the  matter  of  contagion  —  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  modified  in  activity  by  the  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  influencing  its  solu¬ 
bility  and  volatility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Harmatton,  a  wind  experi¬ 
enced  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  equator  and  15°  North  Latitude,  blowing 
from  north-east  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  passage  over  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  space  of  arid  land,  is  necessarily  cha¬ 
racterised  by  excessive  dryness,  puts  an  end  to 
all  epidemics,  as  the  small  pox,  &c.  ;  and  it  is 
even  said  that,  at  such  a  time,  infection  does  not 
appear  to  be  easily  communicable  by  art. 

Eudiometry,  in  its  present  state,  is  too  im¬ 
perfect  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  presence 
of  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  are  so  generally  present  in  the  lower 
regions  of  our  atmosphere  ;  and  by'  which  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  appears  to  be  materially 
affected.  All  living  bodies,  when  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  generate  a  peculiar  matter  which  would 
seem  to  be  highly  destructive.  No  species  of 
animal  can  congregate  in  ill-ventilated  apart¬ 
ments  with  impunity.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  horse  becomes  infected  with  the 
glanders,  fowls  with  the  pip  or  pep ,  and  sheep 
with  a  disease  peculiar  to  them  if  they  be  too 
closely  folded.  The  same  fact  occurs  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  nature  would  seem  to 
have  established  this  law,  in  order  that  the 
extent  of  her  productions  might  be  limited  to 
those  bounds,  which  were  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  whole.  The  unhealthiness  of 
crowded  cities  must  arise  from  a  similar  cause, 
and,  although  the  chemist  is  unable  to  detect 
the  deleterious  principle,  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny  its  existence. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  certain  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  present  in  the  purest  air  ;  but  in 
cities,  and  apartments  in  which  persons  have 
breathed,  or  combustible  matter  has  been  burnt, 
this  proportion  is  exceeded,  and  its  excess  must 
be  regarded  as  injurious.  Sulphurous  acid  may 
also  be  occasionally  present  in  an  atmosphere 
which  has  been  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of 
burning  coal :  the  air  of  London  contains  it, 
and  to  its  presence  we  may  probably  attribute 
the  well  known  fact  of  iron  oxidising  with  such 
rapidity.  A  quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  state 
of  extremely  minute  division,  is  also  diffused 
through  the  air  of  our  city,  which  cannot  but 
prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  presence  of  such  adventitious  bodies  is 
amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  effects  which  are 
known  to  attend  a  constant  residence  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  feelings 
of  relief  which  its  inhabitants  experience  front 
occasional  migration. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  atmosphere 
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is  to  supply  animals  with  a  medium  (or  breath¬ 
ing.  The  physiology  of  this  function  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  article  Respiration.  Plants  also 
have  their  own  kind  of  respiration  which  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Vegetable. 

Ato'cia.  (From  otokos,  barren.)  The  same 
as  atccnia. 

Ato'cium.  (Same  etymon.)  A  name  that 
has  been  given  to  the  Lychnis  sylvestris;  because, 
as  it  is  said,  the  flowers  often  bear  no  seed. 

A'TOM.  ( Atomus ,  i. m.  aroyos;  from  a,  neg. 
and  Te/xriv,  to  cut  or  divide.)  The  smallest  or  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  which  material  bodies  are  com¬ 
posed  are  called  atoms.  Leucippus  was  the  first 
who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  at- 
empted  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
atoms  and  a  vacuum.  In  this  he  was  followed  by 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  ;  and,  as  Galen  has  ob- 
lerved,  the  hypothesis  of  Asclepiades  concerning 
atoms  and  pores  came  very  nearly  to  the  same 
hing.  The  ancients  taught  that  atoms  were 
he  primordia  of  all  things  ;  that  they  were  in- 
tivisible,  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  only 
o  the  understanding ;  and  that  they  had  no 
.jualities,  since  the  qualities  of  bodies  which  they 
••ompose,  depend  on  the  order,  figure,  and  num- 
ier  of  many  atoms  joined  together.  The  term 
tom,  however,  in  modern  philosophy,  is  used  in 
different  and  more  cautious  acceptation.  To 
•peak  of  any  portion  of  matter  without  qualities 
s  absurd,  because  we  can  only  form  an  idea  of 
natter  from  its  qualities  or  properties,  knowing 
othing  whatever  of  its  essence ;  again,  when 
re  speak  of  an  atom,  we  do  not  mean  that  any 
article  of  matter  is  in  its  nature  indivisible, 
ince  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  physics 
fiat  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  By  atoms  we 
lean  particles  of  matter  so  small  as  to  elude 
ur  senses,  of  which  larger  portions  of  matter 
re  composed,  and  between  which  the  actions  of 
ttraction  and  repulsion,  whereby  the  condition 
f  bodies  is  changed,  may  be  supposed  to  take 
»lace.  This  view  of  the  constitution  of  bodies 
las  given  rise  of  late  years  to  an  hypothesis 
•f  great  importance  in  chemistry,  namely,  the 
ttomic  theory.  See  Combination,  chemical. 

Atom,  component.  Those  atoms  which,  being 
lilferent  in  their  nature,  united,  form  a  third  or 
ompound  atom,  are  called  component  atoms; 
bus  the  atoms  of  sulphur  and  those  of  oxygen 
[re  the  component  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Atom,  compound.  See  Atom,  component. 

Atom,  elementary.  The  atom  of  a  substance 
which  has  not  been  decomposed. 

Atom,  organic.  The  atoms  of  substances 
which  are  found  only  in  organic  bodies,  are 
ityled  organic  atoms. 

Atom,  primary.  The  same  with  elementary 
toms.  J 


Atomic  theory.  See  Co 
Ato'nia  palpebra'rum. 
ipper  eyelids.  See  Ptosis. 


mbination,  chemical. 

■  Falling  down  of  the 


'  Af°;NJ<7  (Atonicu*-  From  o.7 op  10  u 
,leSS7  Fb'hcient  in  tone;  weak. 

A  PONY.  ( Atonia ,  re.  f.  arovia;  froi 
ieg.  and  mro,  to  extend.)  Deficiency  of  t 
weakness ;  properly  of  muscular  organs,  t< 

ealthy  state  of  which  a  certain  tone  or  te, 
their  fibres  has  been  supposed  necess 


but  the  term  is  now  applied  to  debility  of  any 
kind. 

A'TRA  BI'LIS.  (x°^V  /ue\aiva.)  Black 
bile.  A  fluid  imagined  by  the  ancients,  but 
which  has  no  real  existence.  Some  supposed 
that  it  was  secreted  by  the  pancreas;  and  others, 
by  the  supra-renal  glands.  A  redundance  of 
this  fluid  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  form 
of  insanity  thence  denominated  melancholia. 

Atrabilia'rive  a  RTtiiui.  The  arteries  which 
supply  the  supra-renal  glands. 

Atrabimari.®  capsul.®.  The  supra-renal 
glands  or  capsules. 

Atrabiliari.®  venje.  The  veins  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  supra-renal  glands. 

Atrabi'liary.  ( Atrabiliarius ;  from atrabilis.) 
Appertaining  to  black  bile. 

Atrahii.iaiiy  temperament.  The  melancho¬ 
lic  temperament.  See  Temperament. 

Atrache'lus.  (  From  a,  priv.  and  rpaxv^os, 
the  neck.)  Short-necked. 

A  T  R  A'C  T  YL I S.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  arpaicros, 
a  distaff.)  The  distaff  thistle.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  eequalis. 

Atractylis  gummiTera.  Carlina  gummi- 
fera.  Card uus  pinea.  Ixine.  Gummy-rooted 
atractylis ;  pine  thistle.  The  root  abounds 
with  a  gummy  matter,  which  exudes  when  it  is 
wounded.  It  is  at  first  milky,  and  concretes 
into  white  tenaceous  masses,  which  resemble 
wax,  and  become  blackish  on  being  handled. 
It  grows  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  The 
root  and  tops  of  the  flower-stalks  boiled  and 
dressed  with  oil  are  used  as  food,  and  the 
gummy  matter  is  said  to  be  chewed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  the  gums. 

Atrage'ne.  1.  A  name  of  the  clematis  vitalba. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants  separated  by  some  bo¬ 
tanists  from  clematis. 

ATRAME'NTUM.  (uni,  i.  n.)  The  Latin 
word  for  ink  ;  applied  also  by  the  Romans  to 
blacking,  to  copperas  or  vitriol,  and  to  the  black 
fluid  secreted  by  the  cuttle  fish. 

Atramentum  sympatheticum.  See  Ink,  sym¬ 
pathetic. 

Atrapha'xis.  Arpacpa^is.  The  Greek  name 
of  the  alriplex.  See  Atriplex. 

Atre'sia.  (From  o,  neg.  and  rnpyyi,  to 
perforate.)  Imperforatio.  Imperforation.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  the  natural  opening  of  any  canal  or 
cavity,  owing  to  congenital  malformation  or  oc¬ 
clusion  of  the  same  from  disease  or  injury. 

Atre’tus.  (Same  etymon.)  A  term  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  one  who  had  an  imperforate 
anus  or  genitals. 

A'TRICES.  Allric.es.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  small  tumours  about  the  anus,  as 
hannorrhoids  or  condylomata. 

A'trici.  Small  sinuses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
anus,  which  do  not  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of 
the  rectum. 

A'TRIPLEX.  (ex.  ids.  f. ;  corrupted  from 
the  Greek  arpaipa^ts.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Poly- 
garniai  Order,  Moncccia.  Orache. 

Atriplex  fa-tida.  See  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 

Atriplex  ha/limus.  Sec  Atriplex  littoralis. 

Atriplex  hortensis.  Sec  Atriplex  saliva. 
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Atriplex  littoralis.  Atriplex  lialimus.  Atri- 
plex  marina.  Grass-leaved  sea  oraclie.  The 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  pickled  and  eaten 
like  samphire.  The  plant  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  antiscorbutic. 

Atriplex  fatula.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
eaten  like  spinage. 

Atriplex  portulacoi'des.  Portulaca  ma¬ 
rina.  Sea  purslane.  Shrubby  oraclie.  The 
leaves  and  shoots  are  sometimes  used  for  pickles, 
and  the  plant  was  formerly  esteemed  antiscor¬ 
butic;  it  is  not  now  employed  in  medicine. 

Atriplex  sati'va.  Oraclie  :  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Atriplex  hortensis  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeias.  The  herb  and  seed  of  this  plant,  Atri- 
plex —  cauleerccto  herbaceo,  foliis  triangularibus, 
of  Linnaeus,  have  been  exhibited  medicinally  as 
antiscorbutics ;  but  they  are  not  used  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day. 

Atripi.e'xum.  The  same  as  Atriplex. 

A'trium  co'rdis  de'xtrum.  The  right  auricle 
of  the  heart. 

A'trium  co'rdis  sini'strum.  The  left  auricle 
of  the  heart. 

A'TROPA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Arpoiros,  the 
eldest  of  the  Parcce  or  Fates  in  the  mythology 
of  the  ancients;  so  called  from  its  deadly  ef¬ 
fects.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Atropa  bellado'nna.  Deadly  nightshade  or 
dvvale.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Belladonna 
of  the  pharmacopoeias  ;  called  also  > Solatium  me- 
lanocerasus,  and  Solatium  letliale.  Atropa  — 
caule  herbaceo ;  foliis  ovatis  integris,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  This  plant  has  been  long  known  as  a 
strong  poison  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
berries  upon  children  or  others  that  have  been 
tempted  to  eat  them.  The  activity  of  this  plant 
depends  on  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  called 
Atropia.  ( See  Atropia. )  Water  imbibes  all  the 
active  matter  of  the  plant.  Belladonna  is  a 
powerful  narcotic,  and  is  alleged  also  to  possess 
sudorific  and  diuretic  properties.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  schirrous  and  cancerous  af¬ 
fections,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy, 
amaurosis,  hooping-cough,  and  a  variety  of 
other  affections.  The  dried  leaves,  in  powder, 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  gradually 
increased  to  10  or  12  grains;  or  an  infusion 
may  be  made  with  Dj.  of  the  dried  leaves  to 
■z  x.  of  boiling  water,  and  administered  in  doses 
of -j.  or  ^jss.  gradually  increased.  Externally 
applied,  belladonna  has  great  efficacy  in  allay¬ 
ing  local  pain  and  spasm.  In  the  form  of 
poultice  or  fomentation,  it  has  been  found,  like 
hemlock,  to  diminish  the  irritability  of  can¬ 
cerous  and  other  ill-conditioned  sores.  The 
powder  or  extract  made  into  an  ointment,  with 
an  equal  weight  of  lard,  and  rubbed  on  the 
penis  and  perineum,  relieves  chordec  more 
effectually  than  any  other  application.  But  the 
most  familiar  use  of  belladonna  is  that  derived 
from  its  valuable  property  ot  dilating  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
the  deep-seated  parts  of  this  organ,  and  render 
the  operation  for  cataract  easier  to  the  surgeon. 
For  this  purpose,  the  extract  of  belladonna, 
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diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  is 
rubbed  over  the  eyebrow  and  around  the  eye, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  pupil  becomes 
widely  dilated.  The  extract  is  the  only  offi¬ 
cinal  preparation  of  belladonna. 

Atropa  mandra'gora.  MarSpayopas.  hv- 
OpwTro/xoptpus.  Mandragora.  Semihomo.  The 
mandrake.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  Its  root  is  frequently  bifurcated, 
bavin;;  thus  some  resemblance  to  the  legs  of  a 
man.  In  former  times,  mountebanks,  aiding 
this  resemblance  by  a  little  artificial  preparation  | 
of  the  upper  part,  carried  the  roots  about  and 
sold  them  to  the, credulous  as  things  possessed  of 
marvellous  virtues;  especially  as  being  incentives 
to  love.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  the  man¬ 
drake  was  in  great  reputation  as  an  ingredient  in  | 
philtres  and  love  potions;  and  in  the  more  mo¬ 
dern  superstitions  of  Europe,  all  sorts  of  extra¬ 
vagant  things  have  been  believed  of  it.  Thus  it 
was  said  to  grow  under  gibbets,  where  the  de¬ 
composing  remains  of  the  criminal  fell  upon  it, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sex  of  the  suspended  individual : 
it  was  also  believed  that  the  mandrake  shrieked  : 
horribly  when  torn  from  the  earth,  and  that  the 
person  who  plucked  it  up  went  mad  and  died, 
ike.  The  mandrake  possesses  considerable  nar- 
cdtic  power,  and  the  root  was  formerly  much  < 
used  in  medicine,  but  it  is  entirely  discarded  r 
from  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  Some  j 
botanists  have  detached  mandragora  from  atropa ,  i 

and  made  a  separate  genus  of  it. 

Atrophia.  Sec  Atrophy. 

Atrophia  mesenterica.  See  Tabes  mesen-  ,■ 
terica. 

A'TROPIIY.  (Atrophia,  re.  f.  ;  from  o,  j 
priv.  and  rpetp u,  to  nourish.)  A  wasting  of  l 
the  whole  body,  or  any  particular  part  of  it. 
Since  the  natural  state  of  nutrition  in  every  i 
part  depends  on  a  due  balance  between  the 
functions  of  assimilation  and  absorption,  it  is 
evident  that  atrophy  may  depend  on  defect  of 
the  one  or  morbid  activity  of  the  other.  Local  j 
atrophy  may  arise  from  congenital  defect  in  the  | 
organisation  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
limb  which  is  small  and  imperfectly  developed  j 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  or  it 
may  arise  from  some  cause  impeding  the  na-  i 
tural  supply  of  blood,  as  when  the  main  artery  :  I 
of  any  organ  is  rendered  impervious;  or  from  j 
a  diminution  of  the  nervous  influence,  as  in  the  1 
wasting  of  a  paralytic  limb  ;  or  from  total  sus-  . 
pension  of  the  natural  functions  of  an  organ,  t 
as  in  the  degeneration  of  muscles  that  are  never  i 
used ;  or,  lastly,  from  the  effects  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  as  frequently  exemplified  in  the  tes¬ 
ticle  and  other  parts.  Some  organs  undergo  ) 
a  natural  atrophy,  unconnected  with  any  dis¬ 
eased  action,  when  the  functions  to  which  they 
are  suhvervient  cease  to  he  necessary:  thus  the 
thymus  gland,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  several  )■ 
other  foetal  organs  speedily  waste  away  and 
become  obliterated  after  birth  ;  and,  in  old  age, 
the  generative  organs  fall  into  a  state  of  atro¬ 
phy.  These  phenomena,  however,  are  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  atrophy  considered  as  a  dis-  j 
case.  General  atrophy  or  wasting  of  the  body 
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is  observed  to  arise  from  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment,  from  profuse  evacuations,  and  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  state  of  the  apparatus  of  nutrition,  consist¬ 
ing  either  in  imperfect  chylification  or  imperfect 
(assimilation.  Atrophy,  as  arising  from  the  two 
former  causes,  need  not  occupy  our  attention 
here;  since  in  the  first  instance  it  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ease  at  all ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  consecutive 
on  some  obvious  cause  of  exhaustion,  and  only 
remediable  by  the  removal  of  that  cause. 

General  atrophy,  independent  of  deficient 
nourishment  or  exhausting  discharges,  is  not  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  more  common 
in  childhood  and  old  age  than  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  of  life.  Its  pathology  is  in 
many  cases  very  obscure. 

Where  atrophy  is  connected  with  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  a  little  light  is  thrown  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  not  much.  For 
indigestion  does  not  necessarily  produce  atro¬ 
phy,  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  dys¬ 
peptic  patients  to  become  corpulent ;  and  again, 
the  morbid  state  of  these  organs  may  be  a 
secondary  affection,  dependent  upon  a  general 
inactivity  or  other  unsound  condition  of  the 
secernent  vessels  which  constitute  the  other  end 
:of  the  chain  of  assimilation,  and  hence  ex¬ 
ercising  a  stronger  influence  over  them  than 
over  any  intermediate  organs,  as  the  digestive 
■organs  themselves,  if  the  disease  should  have 
■originated  in  them,  may  exercise  a  like  in- 
ifluence  over  the  assimilating  powers,  and  hence 
produce  that  general  extenuation  which,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  is  not  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  dyspepsy.  It  is  at  least  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  more  than  one  set  of  organs  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  affection. 

Where  atrophy  takes  place  in  infants  at  the 
breast  or  young  children,  its  commencement  is 
indicated  by  flaccidity  of  the  flesh ;  paleness  of 
the  countenance,  sometimes  alternating  with 
flushes;  prominence  of  the  belly;  irregularity  of 
the  bowels;  a  pendulous  state  of  the  lower 
limbs;  general  debility,  sluggishness,  and  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  exercise,  with  fretfulness  in  the 
day,  and  restleness  at  night. 

There  is  at  first  no  perceptible  fever,  cough, 
cr  dyspncea;  but  if  the  disease  continue,  all 
these  will  appear  as  the  result  of  general  irri¬ 
tation,  and  the  skin  will  become  dry  and  heated, 
and  be  covered  over  with  ecthyma,  impetigo,  or 
some  other  cachectic  eruption.  The  breath  is 
generally  offensive ;  the  urine  varies  in  colour 
an  quantity;  and  in  infants  at  the  breast,  the 
stoo  s  are  often  ash-coloured  or  lienteric,  or 
gieenish,  loose,  and  preceded  by  griping.  The 
appetite  varies;  in  some  cases  it  is  deficient, 
and  in  others  insatiable. 

W here  these  symptoms,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  occur  in  an  infant  at  the  breast,  we 
sbou  d  mqu.re  particularly  as  to  the  manner  in 
,•  "C1  1  1lls  ,een  nursed,  in  respect  to  clcan- 

eeouili,rityr0f,air’  temPerature,  exercise,  and 

e  quality  of  the  nurse's  milk  ;  and  if  there 
as  been  mismanagement  in  any  of  I  hese  points, 

h ouldTl  mUSl  ,m,nedUtely  »>e  rectified.  We 
should  also  ascertain  whether  the  child  be  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  effects  of  dentition,  or  has 
"onus,  or  is  of  the  scrofulous  constitution  :  if 


any  of  these  evils  be  detected,  we  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  obviate  them  by  the  appropriate  means 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here.  If  "foe  cannot 
trace  the  general  disorder  to  any  of  the  sources 
above  alluded  to,  it  may  still  be  worth  whiie  to 
try  a  change  of  milk  ;  since  it  is  not  easy  to 
detect  all  the  peculiarities  in  this  fluid  that  may 
render  it  incapable  of  affording  full  nutrition; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  one  infant 
may  pine  away  on  what  proves  a  healthy  breast 
to  another. 

In  children  past  the  age  of  infancy,  who  are 
confined  to  the  close  and  unwholesome  cells 
which  too  often  form  the  habitation  of  a  family 
among  the  poor  in  large  cities,  or  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  painful  and  monotonous  drudgery 
of  a  factory',  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  prevalence  of  atrophy ;  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  these  children  becoming  daily  more 
emaciated  even  where  the  appetite  does  not 
fail,  and  they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  whole¬ 
some  food,  thus  affording  a  sufficient  proof  that 
air  and  exercise  are  of  as  much  importance  as 
food  itself;  that  there  are  other  organs  than 
those  of  digestion,  on  disease  of  which  the 
emaciation  may  depend ;  and  that  unless  the 
supply  furnished  by  the  food  to  the  blood¬ 
vessels  be  sufficiently  oxygenised  by  ventilation, 
and  the  vessels  themselves  stimulated  to  healthy 
action  by  exercise,  the  function  of  nutrition 
cannot  be  duly  performed. 

In  the  atrophy  of  old  age,  the  digestive  or 
cbyliferous  organs  seem  to  be  more  frequently 
in  fault  than  those  of  assimilation.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  often  become 
greatly  impaired,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
observed  to  dwindle  very  perceptibly :  some 
celebrated  anatomists  have  indeed  maintained 
that  they  become  altogether  obliterated.  Ruysch 
stoutly  affirms  that  old  people  have  no  lacteals, 
and  that  he  himself  had  none  at  the  time  he 
indited  the  opinion,  which,  however,  is  alto¬ 
gether  extravagant. 

The  treatment  of  atrophy  will,  of  course,  in¬ 
volve  a  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  diet 
and  habits  of  the  patient.  The  bowels  should 
he  kept  regular ;  mercurial  alteratives  may 
sometimes  be  required;  and  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  tonics  used  in  dyspepsia  may  he  had 
recourse  to  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case :  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  moderate  ex¬ 
ercise  are  quite  indispensable,  and  in  many 
instances  where  the  patient  has  suffered  from 
the  privation  of  these,  their  restoration  will 
alone  be  sufficient  for  the  cure.  Cold  bathing, 
where  it  is  not  contra-indicated,  will  be  found 
a  powerful  auxiliary.  The  atrophy  of  old  age 
is  to  he  met  by  the  most  nutritious  food,  wine, 
and  warmth. 

ATRO'PIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  so  called  because 
obtained  from  the  Alropa  belladonna. )  Atropine 
a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  discovered  in  the 
Alropa  belladonna,  by  lirandes.  This  chemist 
obtained  the  substance  in  question  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process: — He  boiled  two  pounds  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  belladonna  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  pressed  out  the  decoction,  and 
boiled  the  remaining  leaves  again  in  water.  The 
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decoctions  were  mixed,  and  some  sulphuric  acid 
was  added,  in  order  to  throw  down  the  albumen 
and  similar  bodies:  the  solution  was  thus  ren¬ 
dered  thinner,  and  passed  more  readily  through 
the  filter.  The  decoction  was  then  supersaturated 
with  potash,  whereby  a  precipitate  was  obtained, 
which,  when  washed  with  pure  water  and  dried, 
weighed  89  grains.  It  consisted  of  small  crys¬ 
tals,  from  which,  by  solution  in  acids,  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  by  alkalis,  the  atropia  was  obtained 
in  a  pure  state. 

The  external  appearance  of  atropia  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  according  to  the  method  by  which  it 
is  obtained.  When  precipitated  from  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  herb  by  a  solution  of  potash,  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  very  small  short  crystals, 
constituting  a  sandy  powder.  When  thrown 
down  by  ammonia  from  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  its  salts,  it  appears  in  flakes  like 
wax;  but  if  the  solution  be  much  diluted,  it  is 
gelatinous  like  precipitated  alumina;  when  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solution  in  alko- 
hol,  it  crystallises  in  long,  acicular,  transparent, 
brilliant  crystals,  often  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length,  which  are  sometimes  feathery,  some¬ 
times  stelliform,  and  sometimes  single.  Atropia, 
however,  is  obtained  in  such  a  crystalline  state 
only  when  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  repeated 
solution  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  by 
ammonia.  Atropia  when  pure  has  no  taste. 
Cold  water  has  hardly  any  effect  upon  it  when 
dried,  but  dissolves  a  small  quantity  when  re¬ 
cently  precipitated;  boiling  water  dissolves  a 
larger  proportion.  Atropia  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alkohol,  but  is  readily  dissolved 
by  the  same  fluid  when  boiling.  Ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  even  when  boiling,  have  little 
effect  on  atropia. 

Sulphate  of  atropia  crystallises  in  rhomboidal 
tables  and  prisms  with  square  bases.  It  is  so¬ 
luble  in  four  or  five  parts  of  cold  water.  It 
seems  to  effloresce  in  the  air,  when  freed  as 
much  as  possible  from  adhering  sulphuric  acid, 
by  pressure  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper. 

Muriate  of  atropia  appears  in  beautiful,  white, 
brilliant  crystals,  which  are  either  cubes  or  square 
plates  similar  to  the  muriate  of  daturia.  Nitric, 
acetic,  and  oxalic  acids,  dissolve  atropia,  and 
form  acicular  salts,  all  soluble  in  water  and 
alkohol.  The  properties  of  atropia,  and  the 
composition  of  its  salts,  are  as  yet  little  known. 
M.  Brandes  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  alkali  from  its  bad  effects  on 
liis  health.  Even  the  vapour  of  it  occasioned 
violent  headachs,  nausea,  pains  in  the  back,  and 
giddiness. 

He  once  tasted  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
atropia,  and  found  its  taste  to  be  merely  saline; 
but  he  was  soon  affected  with  violent  headach, 
shaking  in  the  limbs,  alternate  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold,  oppression  of  the  chest,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  feebleness  of  the  circulation.  The 
violence  of  these  symptoms  ceased  in  half  an 
hour.  Exposure  to  the  vapour  of  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  atropia  pro¬ 
duced  giddiness;  and  if  long  continued,  caused 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  When  M.  Brandes 
tasted  the  salt  of  atropia,  his  pupils  remained 
immoveably  dilated  for  twelve  hours. 


Atropi'na.  Sec  Atropia. 

A'tropine.  See  Atropia. 

Attancourt.  A  village  in  Champagne  which 
has  a  chalybeate  mineral  spring;  the  water  con¬ 
tains  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  purgative  when 
taken  in  large  quantity. 

Attaii  oiiul.  Otto  of  roses.  Sec  Oleum 
rosce. 

Attenoting.  A  place  in  Bavaria  which  has 
mineral  waters,  containing  carbonic  acid,  car-  i 
bonates  of  lime  and  soda,  sulphates  of  lime  and  , 
magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  iron,  and  alumina. 
These  waters  are  recommended  in  diseases  of 
the  skin,  old  ulcers,  &c. 

Attention.  See  Mens. 

ATTE'NUANT.  ( Attenuans ;  from  attenuo,  i 
to  make  thin.)  By  an  attenuant  medicine  is 
meant  one  which  has  the  power  of  rendering  i 
the  consistence  of  the  blood  thinner,  by  diminish-  j 
ing  the  cohesion  of  its  particles.  The  existence 
of  any  such  power  in  medicine  is  hypothetical, 
except,  indeed,  in  as  far  as  all  diluents  must  at¬ 
tenuate  the  blood  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  its  fluid  to  that  of  its  solid  constituents. 

Attenua'tus.  Attenuated.  Applied  in  botany 
to  parts  which  diminish  in  bulk  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other,  especially  to  leaves  which  I 
become  very  slender  towards  the  apex. 

Attingat.  An  alchemical  name  of  verdigris.  i 

Attitude.  The  different  positions  which  the 
body  is  capable  of  assuming  by  the  action  of  its 
muscles,  are  called  attitudes.  The  attitude  of 
the  body  in  disease  often  affords  important  indi-  i  I 
cations.  See  Physiognomy. 

ATTOLLENS.  (From  attollo,  to  lift  up.) 
Lifting  up:  applied  to  some  muscles,  the  office  :i 
of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  parts  they  are  affixed  to. 

Attollens  aurem.  A  muscle  of  the  external  I  j 
ear:  the  Attollens  auricula  of  Albinos  and  Doug-  ;  ; 
las;  Superior  auris  of  Winslow;  and  Attollens  If 
auriculam  of  Cowper.  It  arises,  thin,  broad,  ) 
and  tendinous,  from  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-  i 
frontalis,  from  which  it  is  almost  inseparable,  i 
where  it  covers  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal 
muscle;  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelix.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  I 
into  which  it  is  inserted  tense. 

Attollens  auricula.  See  Attollens  aurent. 

Attollens  oculi.  See  Pectus  superior  ocu/i. 

Atto'nitus.  Properly  thunder-struck,  but  also 
used  by  the  Latins  synonymously  with  amazed, 
or  surprised,  whence  the  English  word  astonished. 

The  term  attonitus  morbus  was  applied  by  Celsus 
to  apoplexy,  from  its  sudden  and  overwhelming 
attack. 

Attonitus  morbus.  See  Attonitus. 

ATTRACTION.  (Attractio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
allraho,  to  attract.)  The  terms  attraction  and 
repulsion,  in  the  language  of  modern  philo¬ 
sophers,  are  employed  merely  as  the  expression 
of  the  general  facts,  that  the  masses  or  particles 
of  matter  have  a  tendency  to  approach  and  unite 
to,  or  to  recede  from  one  another,  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  term  affinity  has  been  used 
synonymously  with  attraction ;  but  it  is  now 
commonly  applied  only  to  chemical  attraction. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  attraction  which, 
whether  they  be  ultimately  the  same  or  not, 
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;ive’rise  to  different  phenomena)  and  appear  to 
operate  according  to  different  laws.  1  hey  ad- 
nit  of  a  general  division  into  those  which  in- 
iuence  masses  of  matter,  and  operate  at  sensible 
distances;  and  those  which  influence  only  the 
minute  particles  of  matter,  and  operate  only 
when  bodies  are  brought  into  apparent  contact 
with  each  other.  To"  the  former  class  belong 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  the  magnetic,  and  the 
electric  attractions ;  to  the  latter,  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  and  chemical  attraction  or  affinity. 


The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  that  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  larger  movements  of  the  universe;  it 
affects  masses  of  matter  of  all  sizes,  and  operates 
at  all  distances,  from  the  smallest  appreciable  to 
the  senses,  to  the  vast  intervals  of  space  which 
can  be  measured  only  by  the  calculations  of  the 
astronomer.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  ope¬ 
rates  according  to  an  invariable  law,  first  demon¬ 
strated  by  Newton ;  its  force  being  directly  as 
the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  The  applications  of 
this  law  belong  to  the  province  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  entered  upon 
here.  The  magnetic  and  electric  attractions,  as 
far  at  least  as  we  can  trace  their  agency,  extend 
to  much  smaller  distances  than  that  of  gravit¬ 
ation;  they  nevertheless  operate,  like  gravitation, 
on  masses  of  matter,  at  sensible,  and  often  at  con¬ 
siderable,  distances.  For  an  illustration  of  their 
laws,  see  the  articles  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion  or  aggregation, 
and  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity,  agree  in 
operating  only  at  insensible  distances,  or  be¬ 
tween  bodies  brought  into  apparent  contact. 
They  differ  in  this: — The  attraction  of  cohesion 
unites,  and  keeps  together  when  united,  particles 
of  matter  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  result  is 
merely  an  increase  of  the  mass,  without  the 
smallest  change  of  properties ;  thus,  if  two  pieces 
of  wax  be  beaten  or  kneaded  together,  the  result 
will  be  merely  a  piece  of  wax  weighing  as  much 
as  the  other  two  pieces  put  together :  chemical 
attraction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exerted  between 
particles  of  matter  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 
result  of  its  operation  is  the  production  of  a 
substance  differing  more  or  less  in  its  properties 
from  those  of  which  it  is  composed;  thus  if 
sulphuric  acid  be  brought  into  contact  with 
magnesia,  the  substance  called  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  or  Epsom  salt  will  be  produced,  possess¬ 
ing  properties  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  acid  or  earth  which  have  united  in  its  form¬ 
ation.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  tends  to 
preserve  bodies  unchanged,  while  chemical  affi¬ 
nity  tends  to  disintegrate  them,  and  to  change 
their  properties;  hence  they  are  in  most  in¬ 
stances  antagonist  forces.  The  subject  of  cohe¬ 
sive  attraction  belongs  rather  to  general  physics 
than  to  chemistry  ;  and  hence  demands  no  par¬ 
ticular  notice  in  the  present  work.  This  force, 
lowever,  gives  rise  to  a  particular  train  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  chemist, 
and  which  are  noticed  under  the  head  Crystal, 
isation.  Ve  shall  at  present  occupy  ourselves 
solely  with  chemical  attraction  or  affinity. 

lemical  affinity  is  exerted  between  com¬ 
pound  as  well  as  simple  bodies:  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance  may  unite  with  another  simple  substance, 


or  with  a  compound,  and  compounds  may  also 
unite  with  other  compounds.  Some  substances 
have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  each  other,  that 
they  unite  readily  the  moment  they  are  brought 
in  contact ;  others  combine  much  more  slowly ; 
and  others  again  will  not  combine  at  all.  Ber- 
thollet  advanced  the  opinion,  that  all  bodies  have 
in  reality  an  affinity  for  each  other;  and  that 
where  they  do  not  combine,  it  is  because  their 
tendency  to  do  so  is  opposed  by  other  circum¬ 
stances  :  this  view  of  the  subject  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  article.  Some 
substances  combine  in  all  proportions,  as  water 
and  acids;  others  combine  in  all  proportions  tip 
to  a  certain  mark,  but  no  further;  thus  water 
will  dissolve  any  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  up 
to  one  third  of  its  weight;  but  if  more  than  this 
be  added,  it  will  remain  undissolved.  Some  sub¬ 
stances  combine  in  only  one  proportion:  thus 
equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases 
combine  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  they  cannot 
be  made  to  unite  in  any  other  proportion  ;  for 
if  either  be  in  excess,  the  surplus  will  remain 
uncombined.  Lastly,  many  substances  combine 
in  several  proportions,  but  these  proportions  are 
fixed  and  definite  :  thus  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
combine  in  no  less  than  five  different  propor¬ 
tions;  but  invariably  in  some  one  of  these  five. 
When  a  solid  combines  with  a  liquid,  and  the 
resulting  compound  is  liquid,  the  solid  is  said 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  the  process  is 
called  solution.  A  liquid  which  holds  in  solu¬ 
tion  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve, 
is  said  to  be  saturated  with  that  substance.  When 
a  liquid  is  saturated  with  any  substance,  although 
it  can  dissolve  no  more  of  that  substance,  it  may 
dissolve  another  :  thus  water  saturated  with  salt 
will  still  readily  dissolve  sugar. 

Chemical  affinity,  as  exhibited  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  has  been  distinguished  by 
different  names,  which  it  is  here  necessary  to 
explain. 

The  affinity  which  retains  the  constituents  of 
a  compound  in  a  state  of  union  is  called 
quiescent  affinity;  while  an  affinity  which  has 
a  tendency  to  separate  the  constituents  of  a 
compound  is  called  a  divellent  affinity. 

When  two  bodies  only  enter  into  chemical 
union,  they  are  said  to  unite  by  simple  or 
single  affinity;  and  again,  when  a  body  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  component  parts  is  decomposed 
by  a  third  body  which  has  a  stronger  affinity 
for  those  two  component  parts  than  they  have 
for  each  other,  this  also  is  said  to  take  place  by 
simple  or  single  affinity.  When  two  bodies 
each  consisting  of  two  constituent  parts  are 
decomposed  by  each  other,  so  that  their  con¬ 
stituents  become  reciprocally  united,  and  pro¬ 
duce  two  new  compound  bodies,  this  is  said  to 
take  place  by  double  affinity  or  double  elective 
attraction. 

The  affinities  exerted  by  a  compound  arising 
from  the  modified  affinities  of  its  constituents, 
are  called  by  Berthollet  resulting  affinities,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  constituents 
themselves,  which  he  names  elementary  affi¬ 
nities.  When  two  bodies  which  are  incapable 
of  uniting,  are  made  to  combine  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  third  body  which  has  an  affinity  for 
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the  compound  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
two  former,  though  it  may  have  no  apparent 
affinity  for  either  of  them  separately,  this  third 
substance  was  formerly  said  to  exert  a  disposing 
affinity,  which  was  thus  absurdly  considered  as 
an  affinity  for  a  substance  not  yet  in  existence. 
Such  instances  of  chemical  action  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  rational  explanation  on  Berthollet’s 
supposition  that  the  affinities  of  a  compound 
are  merely  the  modified  affinities  of  its  ele¬ 
ments.  For  example,  water  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Iron  has  an  affinity  for 
oxygen,  but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  decom¬ 
pose  water,  otherwise  at  least  than  very  slowly 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  if  a  little  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  he  added,  the  water  will  be  rapidly 
decomposed,  the  iron  will  be  oxidated,  and  the 
acid  will  combine  with  the  oxide.  In  this  case, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  disposing  affinities, 
the  sulphuric  acid  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxide  of  iron,  actually  causes  its  formation  ; 
but  according  to  the  explanation  of  Berthollet, 
which  is  probably  correct,  the  acid  has  an  affi¬ 
nity  both  for  oxygen  and  for  iron ;  iron  has 
also  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  by  an  union  of 
these  forces  an  effect  is  produced  to  which  they 
would  have  been  singly  inadequate,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  Affinity 
thus  exercised  is  sometimes  called  intermediate 
affinity. 

For  the  following  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  affinity,  embracing  the  latest  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent 
article  in  Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

From  a  great  number  of  facts  it  is  clearly 
ascertained,  not  as  a  probable  hypothesis,  but 
as  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  some  bodies  have 
a  stronger  tendency  to  unite  than  others;  and 
that  the  union  of  any  substance  with  another 
will  exclude,  or  separate,  a  third  substance, 
which  might  have  been  previously  united  with 
one  of  them,  excepting  only  in  those  cases 
wherein  the  new  compound  has  a  tendency  to 
unite  with  that  third  substance,  and  form  a 
triple  compound.  This  preference  of  uniting, 
or  elective  attraction,  which  a  given  substance  is 
found  to  exhibit  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  cases,  according  to  the 
number  and  the  powers  of  the  principles  which 
are  respectively  presented  to  each  other.  The 
cases  which  have  been  most  frequently  observed 
by  chemists,  are  those  called  simple  elective  at., 
tractions,  and  double  elective  attractions. 

When,  as  before  explained,  a  simple  substance 
is  presented  to  another  substance  compounded 
of  two  principles,  and  unites  with  one  of  these 
two  principles,  so  as  to  separate  or  exclude  the 
other,  this  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  simple 
elective  attraction. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  of  our 
operations  have  been  carried  to  this  degree  of 
simplicity.  All  the  chemical  principles  we  arc 
acquainted  with  are  simple  only  with  respect  to 
our  power  of  decomposing  them  ;  and  the  daily 
discoveries  of  our  contemporaries  tend  to  de¬ 
compose  those  substances,  which  chemists  a 
few  years  ago  considered  as  simple.  Without 
insisting,  however,  upon  this  difficulty,  we  may 
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observe,  that  water  is  concerned  in  all  the 
operations  which  are  called  humid,  and  beyond 
a  doubt  modifies  all  the  effects  of  such  bodies 
as  are  suspended  in  it;  and  the  variations  of 
temperature,  whether  arising  from  an  actual 
igneous  fluid,  or  from  a  mere  modification  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  also  tend  greatly  to  disturb 
the  effects  of  elective  attraction.  These  causes 
render  it  difficult  to  point  out  an  example  of 
simple  elective  attraction,  which  may  in  strict¬ 
ness  be  reckoned  as  such. 

Double  elective  attraction  takes  place  when 
two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  principles, 
are  presented  to  each  other,  and  mutually  ex¬ 
change  a  principle  of  each;  by  which  means  two 
new  bodies,  or  compounds,  are  produced,  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  original  compounds. 

Some  eminent  chemists  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  as  effects  of  double  affinities,  those  changes 
of  principles  only  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  assistance  of  a  fourth  prin¬ 
ciple.  Thus,  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash,  in  which 
the  alkalis  are  changed,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda  are  produced,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  as  an  instance  of  double  de¬ 
composition  ;  because  the  nitre  would  have  been 
decomposed  by  a  simple  elective  attraction, 
upon  the  addition  of  the  acid  only. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  mo¬ 
dify  the  effects  of  elective  attraction,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  misled  chemists  in  their 
deductions.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  tem¬ 
perature,  which,  acting  differently  upon  the 
several  parts  of'  compound  bodies,  seldom  fails 
to  alter,  and  frequently  reverses,  the  effects 
of  the  affinities.  Thus,  if  alkohol  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  it  unites  with 
the  water,  and  precipitates  the  salt  at  a  com¬ 
mon  temperature.  But  if  the  temperature  be 
raised,  the  alkohol  rises  on  account  of  its  vola¬ 
tility,  and  the  salt  is  again  dissolved.  Thus, 
again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  in  a  common 
temperature,  to  a  combination  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime,  it  will  decompose  the  salt,  and 
disengage  the  phosphoric  acid;  but  if  the  same 
mixture  of  these  principles  be  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  have  its 
attraction  to  the  lime  so  much  diminished,  that 
it  will  rise,  and  give  place  again  to  the  phos¬ 
phoric,  which  will  combine  with  the  lime. 
Again,  mercury,  kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  very 
nearly  equal  to  volatilising  it,  will  absorb  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  become  converted  into  the  red  oxide 
formerly  called  precipitate  per  sc ,  but  if  the 
heat  be  augmented  still  more,  the  oxygen  will 
assume  the  elastic  state,  and  fly  off,  leaving  the 
mercury  in  its  original  state.  Numberless  in¬ 
stances  of  the  like  nature  continually  present 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  chemists  which 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that 
the  elective  attractions  are  not  constant  unless 
the  temperature  be  the  same. 

Many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
variations  produced  by  change  of  temperature 
arise  from  the  elective  attraction  of  the  matter 
of  heat  itself.  But  there  are  no  decisive  expe¬ 
riments  either  in  confirmation  or  refutation  of 
this  hypothesis. 
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If  we  except  the  operation  of  heat,  which 
really  produces  a  change  in  the  elective  attrac¬ 
tions,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  other 
difficulties  attending  this  subject  arise  from  the 
imperfect  state  of  chemical  science.  If  to  a 
compound  of  two  principles  a  third  be  added, 
the  effect  of  this  must  necessarily  be  different, 
according  to  its  quantity,  and  likewise  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  compounded  bod)'.  If  the  third 
principle  which  is  added  be  in  excess,  it  may 
dissolve  and  suspend  the  compound  which  may 
be  newly  formed,  and  likewise  that  which 
might  have  been  precipitated.  The  metallic 
i  solutions,  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkali,  afford  no  precipitate  in  various  cases 
when  the  alkali  is  in  excess ;  because  this  ex¬ 
cess  dissolves  the  precipitate,  which  would  else 
have  fallen  down.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  two  principles  of  the  compound  body  be 
in  excess,  the  addition  of  a  third  substance 
may  combine  with  that  excess,  and  leave  a 
neutral  substance,  exhibiting  very  different  pro¬ 
perties  from  the  former.  Thus,  if  cream  of 
tartar,  which  is  a  salt  of  difficult  solubility, 
consisting  of  potash  united  to  an  excess  of  the 
acid  of  tartar,  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  chalk 
be  added,  the  excess  unites  with  part  of  the 
lime  of  the  chalk,  and  forms  a  scarcely  soluble 
salt;  and  the  neutral  compound,  which  remains 
after  the  privation  of  this  excess  of  acid,  is  a 
very  soluble  salt,  greatly  differing  in  taste  and 
properties  from  the  cream  of  tartar.  The  me¬ 
tals  and  the  acids  likewise  afford  various  phe¬ 
nomena,  according  to  their  degree  of  oxidation. 
A  determinate  oxidation  is  in  general  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids;  and  the 
acids  themselves  act  very  differently,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  acidified.  Thus, 
phosphorous  acid  gives  place  to  acids  which 
are  weaker  than  the  phosphoric:  the  sulphurous 
acid  gives  place  to  acids  greatly  inferior  in 
attractive  power  or  affinity  to  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  deception  arising  from  effects  of 
this  nature  is  in  a  great  measure  produced  by 
the  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  che¬ 
mical  philosophers;  it  being  evident,  that  the 
properties  of  any  compound  substance  depend 
as  much  upon  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients, 
as  upon  their  respective  nature. 

The  presence  and  quantity  of  w*ater  is  pro¬ 
bably  of  more  consequence  than  is  yet  sup¬ 
posed.  I  bus,  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  but  falls  when  the  water  is  much  in  quan¬ 
tity.  The  same  is  true  of  antimony,  and  it  is 
probable  that  similar  facts  are  more  common 
than  is  suspected.  Whether  the  attraction  and 
strength  as  to  quantity  in  saturation,  be  not 
variable  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  water, 
must  be  referred  to  experiment. 

-  Power  °f  double  elective  attractions,  too, 
is  disturbed  by  this  circumstance  :  —  If  muriate 
of  lime  be  added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  they  are  both  decomposed,  and  the  results 
are  muriate  ol  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  B.U 

lf  "ne  a"d  .niunate  °f  soda  be  mixed  with  im  t 
water  sufficient  to  make  them  into  a  paste,  and 
this  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
asal,,,c  ^orescence,  consisting  of  carbo¬ 


nate  of  soda,  will  be  formed  on  the  surface, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  muriate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  deli¬ 
quescence. 

M.  Berthollet  made  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  from  which  he  deduced  the  following 
law:  —  That  in  elective  attractions  the  power 
exerted  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  affinity  simply, 
hut  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  force  of  affi¬ 
nity  and  the  quantity  of  the  agent ;  so  that 
quantity  may  compensate  for  weaker  affinity. 
Thus,  an  acid  which  has  a  weaker  affinity  than 
another  for  a  given  base,  if  it  be  employed  in  a 
certain  quantity,  is  capable  of  taking  part  of  that 
base  from  the  acid  which  has  a  stronger  affinity 
for  it ;  so  that  the  base  will  be  divided  between 
them  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  affinity  and 
quantity.  This  division  of  one  substance  be¬ 
tween  two  others,  for  which  it  has  different 
affinities,  always  takes  place,  according  to  him, 
when  three  such  are  present  under  circumstances 
in  which  they  can  mutually  act  on  each  other. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  force  of  affinity  acts 
most  powerfully  when  two  substances  first  come 
into  contact,  and  continues  to  decrease  in  power 
as  either  approaches  the  point  of  saturation.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  the 
last  portions  of  any  substance  adhering  to  an¬ 
other.  Hence,  if  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  M. 
Berthollet  be  true  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  must 
be  impossible  ever  to  free  a  compound  com¬ 
pletely  from  any  one  of  its  constituent  parts  by 
the  agency  of  elective  attraction;  so  that  all  our 
best  established  analyses  are  more  or  less  inac¬ 
curate. 

The  solubility  or  insolubility  of  principles,  at 
any  particular  temperature  has  likewise  tended 
to  mislead  chemists  who  have  deduced  conse¬ 
quences  from  the  first  effects  of  their  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  evident,  that  many  separations 
may  ensue  without  precipitation  ;  because  this 
circumstance  does  not  take  place  unless  the 
separated  principle  be  insoluble,  or  nearly  so. 
The  soda  cannot  be  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  addition  of  potash, 
because  of  its  great  solubility;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  new  compound  itself,  or  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  is  much  less  soluble,  may  fall 
down,  if  there  be  not  enough  water  present  to 
suspend  it.  No  certain  knowledge  can  there¬ 
fore  be  derived  from  the  appearance  or  the  want 
of  precipitation,  unless  the  products  be  carefully 
examined.  In  some  instances  all  the  products 
remain  suspended,  and  in  others  they  all  fall 
down,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  iron  by  lime.  Here  the  acid 
unites  with  the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble;  and  the  still  less 
soluble  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  disengaged,  falls 
down  along  with  it. 

Many  instances  present  themselves,  in  which 
decomposition  does  not  take  place,  but  a  sort  of 
equilibrium  of  affinity  is  observed.  Thus,  soda, 
added  to  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  forms  a 
triple  salt  by  combining  with  its  excess  of  acid. 
So  likewise  ammonia  combines  with  a  portion 
of  the  acid  of  muriate  of  mercury,  and  forms 
the  triple  compound  formerly  distinguished  by 
the  barbarous  name  of  sal  alembroth. 
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When  we  reflect  maturely  upon  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  just  alluded  to,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extensive  field  of  research  which 
yet  remains  to  be  explored  by  chemists.  If 
it  were  possible  to  procure  simple  substances, 
and  combine  two  together,  and  to  this  combin¬ 
ation  of  two  to  add  one  more  of  the  other 
simple  substances,  the  result  of  the  experiment 
would  in  many  cases  determine,  by  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  three,  that  its  affinity  to  either 
of  the  remaining  two  was  less  than  that  between 
those  two  respectively.  In  this  way  it  would 
be  ascertained,  in  the  progress  of  experimental 
inquiry,  that  the  simple  attractions  of  a  series  of 
substances  were  gradually  increasing  or  dimi¬ 
nishing  in  strength.  Thus,  ammonia  separates 
alumina  from  sulphuric  acid;  magnesia,  in  like 
manner,  separates  the  ammonia;  lime  predomi¬ 
nates,  in  strength  of  affinity,  over  magnesia,  as 
appears  by  its  separating  the  latter  earth;  soda 
separates  the  lime,  and  itself  gives  place  to 
potash  ;  and,  lastly,  potash  yields  its  acid  to 
baryta.  The  simple  elective  attractions  of 
these  several  substances  for  sulphuric  acid  are 
therefore  in  the  inverted  order  of  their  effects : 
baryta  is  the  strongest ;  and  this  is  succeeded 
regularly  by  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
ammonia,  and  alumina.  It  is  evident,  that 
results  of  this  nature  being  tabulated,  as  was 
first  done  by  the  celebrated  Geoffroy,  and 
afterward  by  Bergman,  must  afford  a  valuable 
mass  of  chemical  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  these  results  merely  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  powers  are  greater  or  less  than  each 
other ;  but  how  much  greater  or  less  is  not  de¬ 
termined,  either  absolutely  or  relatively.  Tables 
of  this  nature  cannot  therefore  inform  us  of  the 
effects  which  may  take  place  in  the  way  of 
double  affinity,  for  want  of  the  numerical  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  attracting  powers.  Thus,  when 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  order  of  the  simple 
elective  attractions  between  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  series  of  substances,  and  also  between  the 
nitric  acid  and  the  same  substances ;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  respective  powers  of  each 
of  the  acids  upon  every  one  of  the  substances 
singly  taken  are  known,  so  far  as  to  determine 
which  will  displace  the  other;  still  we  cannot 
thence  foretell  the  result  of  applying  two  com¬ 
pounds  to  each  other,  each  containing  an  acid 
united  with  one  of  the  number  of  simple  sub¬ 
stances.  Or,  more  concisely,  a  table  of  simple 
elective  attractions  can  be  of  no  use  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  double  elective  attraction, 
unless  the  absolute  power  of  the  attractions  be 
expressed  by  number  instead  of  their  order 
merely. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  action  of 
a  substance  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  a  state  of  saturation ;  and  this 
diminution  of  power  has  been  employed  to  ex¬ 
plain  several  chemical  phenomena.  It  is  likewise 
known,  that  the  resistance  found  in  expelling  a 
substance  from  the  last  portions  of  a  combin¬ 
ation,  either  by  affinity  or  heat,  is  much  gieater 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  decomposition, 
and  sometimes  such  that  an  entire  decomposition 
cannot  be  effected.  Thus  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  exposed  to  heat,  will  part  with  only 
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a  certain  definite  quantity  of  its  oygen.  No  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  can  expel  the  whole. 

According  to  Berthollet,  when  two  substances 
are  in  competition  to  combine  with  a  third,  each 
of  them  obtains  a  degree  of  saturation  propor¬ 
tionate  to  its  affinity  multiplied  by  its  quantity; 
a  product  which  he  denominates  mass.  The 
subject  of  the  combination  divides  its  action  in 
proportion  to  the  masses ;  and,  by  varying  the 
latter,  this  celebrated  chemist  thinks  that  the  re¬ 
sults  also  will  be  varied.  The  following  are 
the  forces  which  he  regards  as  exercising  a  great 
influence  upon  chemical  combinations  and  phe¬ 
nomena,  by  concurring  with  or  opposing  the 
mutual  affinity  of  the  substances  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  :  —  1 .  The  action  of  solvents,  or  the  affinity 
which  they  exert  according  to  their  proportion. 
Thus,  if  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  poured, 
no  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime  will  happen, 
though  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  water  be  less 
than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  calcareous 
sulphate.  If  the  same  two  saline  solutions  be 
mixed  with  less  water,  the  sulphate  of  lime  will 
fall  in  a  few  seconds,  or  a  few  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  mingled  solutions.  2. 

The  force  of  cohesion,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
mutual  affinity  of  the  particles  of  a  substance  or 
combination.  Hence  we  can  easily  see  why  a 
solution  of  pure  potash,  which  so  readily  dis¬ 
solves  pulverulent  alumina,  has  no  effect  on 
alumina  concreted  and  condensed  in  the  Oriental 
gems.  The  lowest  red  heat  kindles  charcoal, 
or  determines  its  combination  with  atmo¬ 
spherical  oxygen  ;  'out  a  much  higher  temper¬ 
ature  is  requisite  to  burn  the  same  carbonaceous 
matter,  more  densely  aggregated  in  the  dia¬ 
mond.  3.  Elasticity,  whether  natural  or  pro- 
duced  by  heat,  which  lias  by  some  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  affinity  of  caloric.  Of  the  influence 
of  this  power  a  fine  illustration  is  afforded  by 
muriate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
When  a  solution  of  the  latter  salt  is  poured 
into  one  of  the  former,  a  double  decomposition 
instantly  takes  place  :  carbonate  of  lime  falls  to 
the  bottom  in  powder,  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
floats  above.  Let  this  liquid  mixture  be  boiled  I 
for  some  time ;  exhalation  of  ammoniacal  gas 
will  be  perceived  by  the  nostrils,  and  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  will  be  redissolved;  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  further  addition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  will  cause  an  earthy  precipitate 
from  the  liquid,  which  prior  to  ebullition  was 
merely  muriate  of  ammonia.  4.  Efflorescence, 
a  power  which  acts  only  under  very  rare  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  natron  lakes 
of  Egypt ;  on  the  margin  of  which,  according 
to  Berthollet,  carbonate  of  lime  decomposes 
muriate  of  soda,  in  consequence  of  the  efflor-  i 
escing  property  of  the  resulting  carbonate.  5. 
Gravity  likewise  exerts  its  influence,  particularly  I 
when  it  produces  the  compression  of  elastic  ) 
fluids;  but  it  may  always  without  any  practical 
error  be  brought  under  the  same  category  with 
the  force  of  cohesion. 

M.  Berthollet  thinks,  that  as  the  tables  of  I 
affinity  have  all  been  constructed  upon  the  sup-  |  I 
position  that  substances  possess  different  degrees 
of  affinity,  which  produce  the  decompositions 
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and  combinations  that  are  formed,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  proportions  and  other  conditions 
which  contribute  to  the  results,  these  tables  are 
calculated  to  give  but  a  false  idea  ot  the  de¬ 
grees  of  chemical  action  of  the  substances  ar¬ 
ranged  in  them.  “  The  denomination  of  elective 
affinity,”  says  he,  “  is  in  itself  erroneous,  since  [ 
it  supposes  the  union  of  one  entire  substance 
with  another,  in  preference  to  a  third,  while 
there  is  only  a  division  of  action,  subjected  to 
other  chemical  conditions.”  The  force  of  co¬ 
hesion,  which  was  formerly  considered  merely 
as  an  obstacle  to  solution,  limits  not  only  the 
quantities  of  substances  which  may  be  brought 
into  action  in  a  liquid,  and  consequently  mo¬ 
difies  the  conditions  of  the  saturation  which 
follows ;  but  it  is  the  power  which  causes  the 
precipitations  and  crystallisations  that  take 
place,  and  determines  the  proportions  of  such 
combinations  as  are  made  by  quitting  the  li¬ 
quid.  It  is  this  force  which  sometimes  even 
produces  the  separation  of  a  substance,  without 
its  forming  any  combination  with  another  sub¬ 
stance,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  precipit¬ 
ations  of  metals.  Elasticity  acts  by  producing 
effects  opposite  to  those  of  cohesion,  and  which 
consist  either  in  withdrawing  some  substances 
from  the  action  of  others  in  a  liquid,  or  in  di¬ 
minishing  the  proportion  which  exists  within 
the  sphere  of  activity ;  but  when  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  are  in  the  elastic  state,  their  action  is 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions.  If  tables 
were  formed  which  would  represent  the  dis¬ 
position  to  insolubility  or  volatility  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations,  they  would  serve  to  explain 
a  great  number  of  combinations  which  take 
their  origin  from  the  mixture  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  and  from  the  influence  of  heat.  These 
considerations  need  not  prevent  us,  says  Ber- 
thollet,  from  using  the  term  affinity  to  denote 
the  whole  chemical  power  of  a  body  exerted  in  a 
given  situation,  even  by  its  present  constitution, 
its  proportion,  or  even  by  the  concurrence  of 
other  affinities;  but  we  must  avoid  considering 
this  power  as  a  constant  force,  which  produces 
compositions  and  decompositions.  All  sub¬ 
stances,  according  to  him,  exert  a  mutual  action 
during  the  time  they  are  in  the  liquid  state;  so 
that  in  a  solution,  tor  example,  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  muriate  of  soda,  these  two  salts  are 
not  distinct,  while  there  is  no  cause  to  de¬ 
termine  the  separation  from  their  combination; 
but  there  exists  in  this  liquid,  sulphuric  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  soda,  and  potash.  In  like  man- 
•  ner,  when  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash  is  added  to  muriate  of  soda,  the  mingled 
i  solution  does  not  consist  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash,  resulting  from  complex 
affinity,  but  contains  simply  muriatic  and  car¬ 
bonic  acids  with  potash  and  soda,  in  quadruple 
union  and  saturation.  It  is  the  crystallising 
property  of  the  soda  carbonate,  which,  after 
due  evaporation,  determines  the  definite  de¬ 
composition,  and  not  any  power  of  elective 
attraction.  Or  generally,  when  one  substance  is 
t  separated  from  a  combination  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  another,  it  is  not  merely  from  being  sup- 
planted  by  the  superior  affinity  of  an  antagonist, 
.lut  because  its  intrinsic  tendency  to  the  solid 
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or  gaseous  form  educes  it  from  its  former  asso¬ 
ciate.  There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  this 
proposition  of  Berthollct. 

But  witli  regard  to  the  indefinite  partition  of 
a  base  between  two  rival  acids,  and  of  an  acid 
between  two  rival  bases,  a  doctrine  which  that 
profound  philosopher  laboured  to  establish  by  a 
wide  experimental  induction,  many  facts  of  an 
irreconcileable  nature  occur.  Sir  H.  Davy 
has  remarked,  with  his  usual  good  judgment, 
that  were  this  proposition  correct,  it  is  evident 
that  there  could  be  scarcely  any  definite  pro¬ 
portions  :  a  salt  crystallising  in  a  strong  al¬ 
kaline  solution  would  be  strongly  alkaline ;  in 
a  weak  one,  less  alkaline ;  while  in  an  acid 
solution  it  would  be  acid.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  In  combinations  of  gas¬ 
eous  bodies,  whose  constitution  gives  their 
particles  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  definite  and  unchangeable,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  change  the  proportions  of  the 
aeriform  mixture.  And  in  all  solid  compounds 
that  have  been  accurately  examined,  in  which 
there  is  no  chance  of  mechanical  mixture,  the 
same  law  seems  to  prevail.  Different  bodies 
may  indeed  be  dissolved  in  different  menstrua 
in  very  various  proportions,  but  the  result  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  different  solutions, 
rather  than  a  combination.  With  regard  to 
glasses  and  metallic  alloys,  adduced  by  Ber- 
thollet,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  points 
of  fusion  of  alkali,  glass,  and  oxides  of  lead 
and  tin,  are  so  near  each  other,  that  trans¬ 
parent  mixtures  of  them  may  be  formed.  The 
attractive  power  of  matter  is  undoubtedly  ge¬ 
neral,  but  in  the  formation  of  aggregates  cer¬ 
tain  definite  arrangements  take  place.  Bergman 
observed  long  ago,  that  when  nitric  acid  was 
digested  on  sulphate  of  potash,  a  portion  of 
nitre  was  formed,  in  apparent  contradiction  to 
the  superior  affinity  which  he  had  assigned  to 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  potash.  But  he  also 
gave  what  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  seeming  anomaly,  which  Ber- 
thollet  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  views  of 
indefinite  and  universal  partition. 

Sulphuric  acid  tends  to  combine  in  two  dis- 
tinetbut  definite  proportions  with  potash,  forming 
the  neutral  sulphate  and  the  bisulplmte.  Nitric 
acid  may,  therefore,  abstract  from  the  neutral 
salt,  that  portion  of  potash  which  it  should  lose 
to  pass  into  the  acidulous  salt;  but  it  will  not 
deprive  it  of  any  more.  Hence  this  very  ex¬ 
ample  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  indefinite 
combinations  and  successive  partitions  taught 
by  Berthollct.  The  above  decomposition  re¬ 
solves  itself  evidently,  therefore,  into  a  case  of 
double  affinity.  That  a  large  quantity  of  pure 
potash  can  separate  a  little  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  sulphate  of  baryta,  has  been  stated  by 
Berthollct;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  difficult  to 
demonstrate.  If  the  operation  be  conducted 
with  access  of  air,  then  carbonate  of  potash  is 
readily  formed,  and  a  well  known  double  affi¬ 
nity  comes  into  play,  viz.  that  of  baryta  for 
carbonic  acid  on  one  hand,  and  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  potash  on  the  other.  Supposing  the 
agency  of  carbonic  acid  to  be  excluded,  then 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  potash  having  be- 
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come  a  soluble  sulphate,  exists  in  liquid  union 
with  pure  baryta?  See  M.  Dulong’s  experi¬ 
ments,  further  on. 

When  M.  Berthollet  separated  a  little  potash 
from  sulphuric  acid  by  soda,  he  merely  formed 
a  little  bisulphate  of  potash,  while  the  free  pot¬ 
ash  united  to  the  water  and  alkohol,  for  which 
it  has  a  strong  alfinity,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
was  also  formed.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very 
intelligible  case  of  compound  attraction.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Berthollet,  whenever  an  earth  is 
precipitated  from  a  saline  combination  by  an 
alkali,  it  should  carry  down  with  it  a  portion  of 
its  acid  associate.  But  sulphate  of  magnesia 
acted  on  by  potash  yields  an  earthy  precipitate, 
which,  after  proper  washing,  betrays  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  no  retained  sulphuric  acid.  The 
neutral  salts  of  soda  and  potash  part  with  none 
of  their  acid  to  magnesia,  by  the  longest  di¬ 
gestion  in  their  solutions.  If  on  the  tartrate 
of  lime,  or  oxalate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  adequate  to  saturate  these  respective 
bases  be  poured,  entire  decomposition  will  be 
effected  without  any  partition  whatever.  Now, 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  result  in  the  first 
case,  being  actually  a  much  more  soluble  salt 
than  the  tartrate,  we  should  expect  a  portion 
of  the  latter  to  resist  decomposition  by  the  aid 
of  its  cohesive  force.  A  plate  of  iron  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  separates 
the  whole  of  the  latter  metal.  An  equally 
absolute  decomposition  is  effected  by  zinc  on 
the  saline  solutions  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
sum-total  of  oxygen  and  acid  is  here  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  decomposing  body,  without  any 
partition  whatever. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  sulphate  of 
baryta  digested  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  gives  birth  to  a  portion  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  potash.  But  by  M. 
Dulong’s  experiment  the  opposite  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  possible,  viz.  carbonate  of  baryta  being 
digested  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  we 
obtain  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonate  of 
potash.  Are  we  hence  to  infer,  that  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  potash,  having  for 
some  time  amused  the  operator  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  alkaline  sulphate  and  earthy 
carbonate,  will  change  their  mood,  and,  re¬ 
tracing  their  steps,  restore  things  to  their  pris¬ 
tine  condition,  and  thus  in  alternate  oscillation 
for  ever  ? 

If  chlorine  gas  be  made  to  act  on  the  oxides 
of  mercury,  tin,  or  antimony,  it  will  unite  with 
the  metallic  base,  and  displace  every  particle  of 
the  oxygen.  Now,  the  resulting  chlorides  can¬ 
not  owe  their  purity  to  any  superiority  of  co¬ 
hesive  force  which  they  possess  over  the  oxides, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  both  denser  and 
more  fixed  than  the  new  compounds.  Finally, 
if  25  parts  of  pure  magnesia,  mixed  with  35  of 
dry  lime  be  digested  in  85  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1  •500,  diluted  with  water,  we  shall  find 
that  the  whole  lime  will  be  dissolved,  but  not 
a  particle  of  the  magnesia.  On  decanting  the 
neutral  calcareous  nitrate,  washing  and  drying 
the  earthy  residuum,  we  shall  procure  the  25 
parts  of  magnesia  unchanged. 

We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  affirm,  that  affi- 
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nity  is  elective,  acting  in  the  different  chemical 
bodies  with  gradations  of  attractive  force,  liable, 
however,  to  be  modified,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
case  of  muriate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  by  temperature,  and  other  adventitious 
causes. 

Decompositions  which  cannot  be  produced  by 
single,  may  frequently  be  effected  by  double  affi¬ 
nity;  and  this  may  be  expected  with  the  greater 
certainty,  a  priori,  if  one  of  the  two  com¬ 
pounds  resulting  from  the  double  interchange 
naturally  exist  in  the  solid  or  aeriform  state. 

And  if  the  one  resulting  compound  be  solid 
and  the  other  gaseous,  then  decomposition  will 
be  certain  and  complete.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  single  affinities,  or  decompos¬ 
itions.  Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  lime  in  due  proportions  are  exposed  to 
heat,  a  perfect  decomposition  is  accomplished, 
and  pure  sulphate  of  lime  and  muriatic  acid 
gas  are  produced.  But  when  the  various 
mixed  ingredients  remain  in  solution,  it  is  then 
reasonable  to  think  with  Berthollet,  that  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  attraction  pervades  the  whole,  modi¬ 
fying  its  nature  and  properties.  Thus  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  is  blue,  that  of  muriate 
of  copper  is  green.  Now,  if  into  a  solution 
of  the  former  salt  we  pour  muriatic  acid,  we 
shall  observe  this  robbing  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
a  quantity  of  the  cupreous  oxide,  proportional  I 
to  its  mass;  for  the  more  muriatic  acid  we  add,  i 
the  greener  will  the  liquid  become.  But  if, 
by  concentration,  the  sulphate  of  copper  be  i 
suffered  to  crystallise,  the  phenomena  change;  j 
a  new  force,  that  of  crystallisation,  is  super- 
added,  which  aids  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  decides  the  decomposition.  The 
surplus  of  each  of  these  acids  is  employed  in 
counterbalancing  the  surplus  of  its  antagonist, 
and  need  not  be  considered  as  combined  with 
the  copper.  Here,  however,  we  verge  on  the 
obscure  and  unproductive  domain  of  chemical 
metaphysics;  a  region  in  which  it  is  useless  to  | 
expatiate. 

M.  Berthollet  estimates  the  attractive  forces 
or  affinities  of  bodies  of  the  same  class,  to  be 
inversely  as  their  saturating  quantities.  Thus, 
among  acids,  50  parts  of  real  sulphuric  will 
saturate  as  much  potash  or  soda  as  67 A  of  real 
nitric,  and  as  27A  of  carbonic.  Thus,  too,  21^ 
of  ammonia  w  ill  saturate  as  much  acid  as  25  of 
magnesia,  35  of  lime,  and  60  of  potash.  Hence 
he  infers,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  endowed 
with  a  higher  affinity  than  the  sulphuric;  and 
this,  than  the  nitric.  The  same  proposition 
applies  to  ammonia,  magnesia,  lime,  and  pot¬ 
ash.  But,  in  direct  hostility  to  this  doctrine,  i 
we  have  seen  lime  exercise  a  greater  affinity 
for  the  acids  than  magnesia.  And  though  p 

M.  Berthollet  has  ingeniously  sought  to  ex-  I 

plain  away  the  difficulty  about  potash,  am¬ 
monia,  and  carbonic  acid,  by  referring  to  the  |l 

solid  or  gaseous  results  of  their  action ;  yet  it  |' 

is  hard  to  conceive  of  solidity  operating  in  i  j 
producing  an  effect  before  solidity  exists,  and 
of  elasticity  operating  while  the  substance  is 
solid  or  liquid.  On  this  point  a  good  syllo-  , 
gism  has  been  offered  by  Sir  II.  Davy.  “The 
action,”  says  this  profound  chemist,  “  between 
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the  constituents  of  a  compound,  must  be  mu¬ 
tual.  Sulphuric  acid,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  has  as  much  attraction  tor  baryta,  as 
baryta  has  for  sulphuric  acid ;  and  baryta  is 
the  alkaline  substance  of  which  the  largest 
quantity  is  required  to  saturate  sulphuric  acid; 
therefore,  on  M.  Berthollet’s  view,  it  has  the 
weakest  affinity  for  that  acid.  But  less  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  saturates  this  substance  than  any 
other  earthy  or  alkaline  body :  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Berthollet,  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  baryta  than  for  any  other 
substance;  which  is  contradictory.” 

Mr.  Higgins,  who  broached  the  idea  of  an 
Atomic  Theory,  in  his  work  called  a  Compa¬ 
rative  View  of  the  Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic 
Hypotheses,  connected  its  exposition  with  ge¬ 
neral  views  of  the  relative  forces  of  affinity 
among  the  combining  particles,  and  illustrated 
these  forces  by  diagrams.  This  joint  consider¬ 
ation  of  combining  force,  and  combining  quan¬ 
tity,  has  been  neglected  by  subsequent  writers; 
whence,  Mr.  Higgins  says,  “  The  atomic  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  applied  by  me  in  abstruse  and 
difficult  researches.  Its  application  by  Mr. 
Dalton  has  been  in  a  general  and  popular  way; 
and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  alone  that  it 
gained  the  name  of  Dalton’s  Theory.” 

Since  the  Chemical  Statics  appeared,  per¬ 
haps  no  chemist  has  contributed  so  many  im¬ 
portant  facts  to  the  doctrines  of  affinity  as  M. 
Dulong.  His  admirable  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  mutual  decomposition  of  soluble  and 
insoluble  salts  were  presented  to  the  National 
Institute,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  An- 
nales  de  Chimie,  tom.  82.  ;  from  which  they 
were  translated  into  the  35th  and  36th  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Nicholson’s  Journal,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  was  given  in  the  41st  vol.  of  the  Phil. 
Magazine. 


After  the  labours  of  Bergman  and  Berthol 
let,  chemistry  seemed  to  leave  little  further  t< 
he  desired  relative  to  the  mutual  decompositioi 
of  soluble  salts.  But  the  insoluble  salts  art 
likewise  susceptible  of  exchanging  their  prin 
eiples  with  a  great  number  of  the  soluble  salts 
“  This  class  of  phenomena,”  says  M.  Dulong 
“  though  almost  as  numerous  as  that  whicl 
embraces  the  soluble  salts,  and  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  new  resources  to  analysis,  has  not  ye 
been  examined  in  a  general  manner.” 

The  action  of  the  soluble  carbonates  on  tin 
insoluble  salts,  is  the  only  one  which  had  beer 
at  all  studied.  Thus  carbonates  of  potash  ant 
soda  in  solution  had  been  employed  conve- 
niently  to  decompose  sulphate  of  baryta.  M, 
Dulong  had  an  opportunity,  in  some  particulai 
researches,  to  observe  a  considerable  numbei 
of  facts  relating  to  the  mutual  decompositior 
of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  salts,  and  en- 
deavoured,  he  says,  to  determine  the  genera 
cause  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  method  oi 
foreseeing  their  results,  without  being  obligee 
to  retain,  by  an  effort  of  memory  of  whicl 
few  persons  would  be  capable,  all  the  direc, 
observations  which  would  be  requisite  to  as- 
certain  them.  1 

.,  M.‘  D.ul?"S  found  by  experiment,  that  al 
insoluble  salts  are  decomposable  by  tin 


carbonate  of  potash  or  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  in  some  instances  with  curious  phenomena. 
When  sulphate  of  baryta,  phosphate  of  baryta, 
or  oxalate  of  lime,  is  boiled  with  solution  of 
bicarbonate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  constantly 
transformed  into  a  carbonate  of  the  same  base; 
but  on  reaching  a  certain  limit,  the  decom¬ 
position  stopped,  although  there  remained  some¬ 
times  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  soluble 
carbonate  not  decomposed.  M.  Dulong  con¬ 
vinced  himself,  that  the  different  degrees  of 
concentration  of  the  alkaline  solution,  produced 
but  very  slight  variations  in  the  results  of  this 
decomposition.  lie  took  10  grammes  of  dry 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  7‘66,  being  their 
equivalent  proportion  of  dry  subcarbonate  of 
soda;  quantities  containing  each  3‘07  grammes 
of  carbonic  acid.  They  were  separately  dis¬ 
solved  in  250  grammes  of  water,  and  each 
solution  was  kept  in  ebullition  for  two  hours, 
on  eight  grammes  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta. 
On  analising  the  two  residues,  it  was  found 
that  the  potash  experiment  yielded  2T85 
grammes,  and  the  soda  only  1  ‘833 ;  or  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  five.  Is  this  difference  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the  attractive 
forces  of  the  two  alkalis ;  to  the  more  sparing 
solubility,  or  greater  attractive  force  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash ;  or  to  both  causes  con¬ 
jointly? 

Since  the  alkaline  carbonates  lose  their  de¬ 
composing  agency  when  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  alkaline  sulphate  is  formed,  M.  Dulong 
tried  to  ascertain  the  limits  by  the  following 
experiment:  —  Seven  grammes  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  with  six  of  subcarbonate,  dissolved  in 
250  of  water,  were  boiled  with  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  for  several  hours,  without  the  least  trace 
of  decomposition  being  evinced.  The  super¬ 
natant  liquid,  filtered,  and  boiled  on  carbonate 
of  baryta,  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphate;  but  ceased  acting  before  this  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  was  exhausted.  The  same 
phenomena  were  obtained  with  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  “  Lastly,  the  sulphate  of 
potash  and  the  sulphate  of  soda,  alone,  and 
perfectly  neutral,  reacted  likewise  upon  the 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  produced  on  one  part 
sulphate  of  baryta,  but  on  the  other  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  which  remained 
in  solution,  together  with  the  portion  of  the 
sulphate  which  resisted  the  decomposition. 
Twenty  grammes  of  crystallised  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  ten  grammes  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
were  separately  dissolved  in  260  of  water. 
Each  solution  was  boiled  for  two  hours  on 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  produced  J 0 •  1 7  gr.  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  9 -87.” 
Had  108  of  sulphate  of  potash  been  employed, 
which  is  the  true  equivalent  of  200  of  sulphate 
of  soda  in  crytals,  a  somewhat  larger  product 
would  have  been  obtained  than  9'87.  This 
experiment,  however,  is  most  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  decomposition.  The 
mutual  action  of  the  insoluble  carbonates  with 
the  soluble  salts,  whose  acids  form,  with  the 
bases  of  these  carbonates,  insoluble  salts,  is 
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equally  general  with  that  of  the  soluble  car¬ 
bonates  on  the  insoluble  salts.  The  following 
is  M.  Dulong’s  table  of  results :  — 


Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

Carbo- 
nate  of 
Strontia. 

Carbo¬ 
nate  of 
Lime. 

Carbo¬ 
nate  of 
Lead. 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Id. 

0 

Id. 

- Soda 

Id. 

0 

Id. 

- -  Lime 

Id. 

0 

Id. 

- Ammonia 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

- -  Magnesia 

Id. 

— 

Id. 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

- -  Ammonia 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Sulphite  of  Potash 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Phosphite  of  Potash 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

-  Soda 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

-  Ammonia 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Borate  of  Soda 

Id. 

— 

Id. 

Arseniate  of  Potash 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

-  Soda 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Oxalate  of  Potash 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

• -  Ammonia 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Fluate  of  Soda 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Chromate  of  Potash 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

All  those  salts  which  have  ammonia  for  their 
base,  are  completely  decomposed  by  the  inso¬ 
luble  carbonates  found  in  the  same  column.  The 
new  insoluble  salt  replaces  the  carbonate  which 
is  decomposed,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
flies  off.  Hence,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  in¬ 
soluble  carbonate  be  present,  the  liquid  will  be¬ 
come  pure  water. 

When  the  soluble  salt  has  an  insoluble  base, 
the  decomposition  does  not  meet  with  any  ob¬ 
stacle,  but  continues  until  the  liquid  becomes 
mere  water.  Thus,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  will 
be  resolved  into  an  insoluble  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  provided  enough  carbonate  of  baryta 
be  present :  otherwise,  a  portion  of  the  magne¬ 
sian  carbonate  being  dissolved  in  its  own  sul¬ 
phate,  gives  alkaline  properties  to  the  solution. 

If  the  base  be  metallic,  it  almost  always  forms 
a  salt  with  excess  of  oxide,  which,  being  inso¬ 
luble,  precipitates. 

The  general  inferences  of  M.  Dulong’s  inqui¬ 
ries  are  the  following:  —  1.  That  all  the  inso¬ 
luble  salts  arc  decomposed  by  the  subcarbonates 
of  potash  or  soda,  but  that  a  mutual  exchange 
of  the  principles  of  these  salts  cannot  in  any 
case  be  completely  made ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  subcarbonates  is 
only  partial.  2.  That  all  the  soluble  salts,  of 
which  the  acid  forms  with  the  base  of  the  inso¬ 
luble  carbonates  an  insoluble  salt,  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  these  carbonates,  until  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  has  reached  a  certain  limit  which  it  cannot 
pass. 

When  a  soluble  subcarbonate  acts  on  an  in¬ 
soluble  salt,  in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid 
is  precipitated  on  the  base  of  the  insoluble  salts, 
it  is  replaced  in  the  solution  by  a  quantity  of 
another  acid  capable  of  completely  neutralising 
the  alkali.  Thus,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  decomposition,  fresh  quantities  of  neutral 
salt  replace  the  corresponding  quantities  ot  an 
imperfectly  saturated  alkaline  compound ;  and 
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if  we  view  the  excess  of  alkaline  power  in  the 
undecomposed  subcarbonate,  or  its  unbalanced 
capacity  of  saturation  as  acting  upon  both  acids, 
it  is  evident  that  in  proportion  as  the  decompo¬ 
sition  advances,  the  liquid  approaches  more  and 
more  to  the  neutral  state.  In  the  inverse  ex¬ 
periment,  a  contrary  change  supervenes.  Each 
portion  of  the  acid  of  the  soluble  salt  (sulphate 
of  soda,  for  example),  which  is  precipitated  on 
the  base  of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  is  replaced 
by  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  forms, 
with  the  corresponding  base,  an  alkaline  subcar. 
bonate  :  and  the  more  of  the  first  acid  is  preci¬ 
pitated  upon  the  earthy  base,  the  more  subcar¬ 
bonate  the  liquid  contains,  and  the  farther  does 
its  state  recede  from  neutralisation.  This  con¬ 
sideration  seems  to  lead  directly  to  the  following 
theory  of  these  decompositions. 

It  is  known,  says  M.  Dulong,  that  all  the 
salts,  even  those  which  possess  the  greatest  co¬ 
hesion,  yield  to  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  a  more 
or  less  considerable  portion  of  their  acid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  Notv  the  alkaline  sub¬ 
carbonates  may  be  considered  as  weak  alkalis, 
which  may  take  from  all  the  insoluble  salts 
a  small  quantity  of  their  acids.  This  effect 
would  soon  be  limited  if  the  alkali  were  pure, 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
pure  and  soluble  base.  But  the  latter  meeting 
in  the  liquid  an  acid  with  which  it  can  form  an 
insoluble  salt,  unites  with  it,  and  thus  re-esta¬ 
blishes  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  experiment. 
The  same  effects  are  produced  successively  on 
new  portions  of  the  bodies,  till  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  liquid  is  in  equilibrium  with 
the  cohesive  force  of  the  insoluble  salt  :  so  that 
the  feebler  this  resistance  may  be,  the  more  pro¬ 
gress  the  decomposition  will  make.  And  again, 
when  an  insoluble  carbonate  is  in  contact  with 
a  neutral  soluble  salt,  the  base  of  the  carbonate 
will  tend  to  take  part  of  the  acid  of  the  neutral 
salts  ;  and  if,  from  this  union,  an  insoluble  salt 
can  result,  the  force  of  cohesion,  peculiar  to  this 
compound,  will  determine  the  formation.  The 
carbonic  acid,  released  from  the  attraction  of  the 
earthy  base  by  the  fixed  acid,  instantly  attaches 
itself  to  the  surrounding  alkali,  forming  a  sub¬ 
carbonate  which  replaces  the  decomposed  neutral 
salt.  The  precipitation  of  the  fixed  acid  on  the 
insoluble  carbonate,  and  the  absorption  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  by  the  liquid,  continues  until  the 
alkalinity  thereby  developed  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  resist  the  precipitation  of  the  acid;  thus 
forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  force  by  which 
that  precipitation  was  accomplished.  All  ac¬ 
tion  then  ceases ;  so  that  the  more  cohesion  the 
insoluble  salt  possesses,  the  greater  will  be  the 
proportion  of  acid  taken  from  the  soluble  salt. 

When  the  carbonate  of  potash  can  no  longer 
decompose  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  carbonic 
acid  which  remains  in  the  solution  is  to  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one; 
and  when  the  sulphate  of  potash  can  no  longer 
act  upon  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  these  two  acids 
are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  ;  w  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  first  liquor  is  much  more  alka¬ 
line  than  the  second. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  difference  by 
examining  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium 
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-stablislied  in  tlio  two  cases.  When  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  no  longer  decomposes  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  baryta,  it  is  because  the  excess  of 
alkali,  developed  in  the  liquid,  forms  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  power  which  tends  to  produce  sul¬ 
phate  of  baryta  in  these  circumstances.  And 
when  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  can  no  longer 
|  decompose  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  such  an  excess  of  alkali  in 
the  liquid,  as  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  cohe¬ 
sion  and  attraction  between  the  elements  of  that 
salt.  Now  we  know,  that  it  requires  a  greater 
force  to  overcome  an  existing  attractive  power, 
than  to  maintain  the  quiescent  condition.  There¬ 
fore,  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  ought  to  cease 
to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  before  the 
sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  are  in  the  same  re- 
ation  in  which  they  are  found  when  the  equili¬ 
brium  is  established  by  the  inverse  experiment. 
Hence  we  see,  that  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  in  which  the  proportions 
jf  their  two  acids  shall  be  within  the  limits 
jointed  out,  will  have  no  action  either  on  the 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  baryta.  For  the  other 
nsoluble  salts,  there  will  be  other  relations  of 
juantity ;  but  there  is  always  a  certain  interval, 
nore  or  less  considerable,  between  their  limits. 
The  mutual  action  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  baryta  is  almost  instantaneous.  It  is 
sufficient  to  pour  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  the 
sulphate  on  the  carbonate  placed  on  a  filter,  in 
|  order  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  sul- 
[  iphuric  acid  be  precipitated,  and  replaced  by  a 
jorresponding  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

A'ttraiiens.  Drawing.  Attrahentia  me- 
licamenta  are  medicaments  which  irritate  the 
surface  and  attract  the  fluids  to  the  parts  to 
!  which  they  are  applied,  as  blisters,  sinapisms, 
Sic.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  epispastic. 

Attraction,  elective.  Chemical  affinity. 
See  Attraction. 

Attritio.  (o,  onis.  f.)  Attrition.  In  me- 
lical  language  this  term  has  been  applied,  1.  To 
i  graze,  or  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  2.  To  the 
1  crushing  of  a  part  by  violence.  3.  To  a 
]  severe  kind  of  cardialgia,  or  heartburn,  accom- 
janied  with  great  pain  and  sense  of  suffoca- 
.ion. 


A'typus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  tvttos,  a  typ 
Without  type.  Applied  to  fevers  the  course 
which  is  so  irregular  as  to  be  reducible  to 
law. 

Aua'nte.  (AvavT-r)  •  from  avatvoo,  to  dr 
The  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  a  dise 
intended  with  emaciation,  and  supposed  by  1 
o  proceed  from  an  acid  ferment  in  the  stoma 
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*nd  a  morbid  state  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
Aua'pse.  Avatpr/,.  The  same 


Au'ctus.  Increased  ;  multiplied  :  applie 
/Many  to  a  calyx  which  has  the  addition  of 
other  smaller  one. 

Audinac.  A  village  in  the  departmen 
Arnege,  in  France.  It  has  mineral  w: 
containing  carbonic  acid,  a  little  sulphurt 
.hydrogen,  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
ibonates  of  lime  and  iron,  and  a  bitumi, 
♦substance.  These  waters  are  much  estee 
m  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  cases,  some  c 
iiieous  diseases,  &c. 


AU'DITORY.  [Auditorius ;  from  audio,  to 
hear.)  Appertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Auditory  nerve.  See  Portio  mollis. 

Auditory  canal.  See  Auris. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Auris. 

Audi'tus.  [us,  us.  m.)  The  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing.  See  Auris. 

Augmentation.  See  Augmentum. 

Augme'ntum.  ( u m ,  i.  n.)  Incrementum. 
The  augment ;  augmentation  ;  increase.  This 
term  is  applied  to  the  period  of  a  fever  between 
its  commencement  and  its  height. 

Auli'scos.  (From  avAos,  a  reed-pipe.)  A 
catheter,  or  clyster-pipe. 

Aumale.  A  small  town  of  Upper  Nor¬ 
mandy.  It  has  acidulous  chalybeate  springs. 

AU'RA.  (a,  a.  f.)  A  subtile  vapour  or 
exhalation. 

Aura  kle'ctrica.  If  electricity  be  received 
from  a  sharp  point,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  if  a 
cold  wind  were  blowing  on  the  part  exposed  to 
it.  This  is  called  the  aura  electrica.  See 
Electricity. 

Aura  efile'ftica.  A  sensation  which  is 
sometimes  felt  immediately  before  a  fit  of  epi¬ 
lepsy.  The  patient  feels  as  if  a  stream  of  cold 
air  were  ascending  from  some  distant  part  of 
the  body  towards  the  head.  See  Epilepsy.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  alleged  sometimes  to 
occur  in  hysteria,  in  which  case  it  is  called  aura 
hysterica. 

Aura  hysterica.  See  Aura  epileptica. 

Aura  semin a'lis.  Aura  seminis.  The  most 
subtile  and  vivifying  portion  of  the  semen  virile, 
which,  according  to  some  physiologists,  ascends 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  to  impregnate  the 
ovum  in  the  ovarium.  The  existence  of  this 
aura  is  entirely  hypothetical. 

Aura  vita'lis.  So  Ilelmont  calls  the  vital 
principle. 

Aura'ntia  curassave'ntia.  Curassoa apples, 
or  oranges.  These  are  immature  oranges,  the 
growth  of  which  has  been  checked  from  some 
accidental  cause.  When  dried  they  are  of  a 
stony  hardness,  and  have  a  pleasant  aromatic 
and  bitter  flavour,  without  any  acidity.  In¬ 
fused  in  wine  or  brandy  they  make  a  good 
stomachic.  When  reduced  in  size  and  ren¬ 
dered  smooth  by  turning,  they  are  used  as  issue 
peas. 

Aurantia'ceze.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  orange  is  the  type. 

Aurantii  baccrc.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Aurantii  cortex.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

AUltA'NTIUM.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  so  called, 
ah  aureo  colore ,  from  its  golden  colour,  or  from 
Arantia,  a  city  of  Achaia.)  The  orange.  See 
Citrus  aurantium. 

Au'iiate.  [Auras,  atis.  m.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  auric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Aijrath  of  ammonia.  Fulminating  gold. 
See  Aurum. 

Au'rea  ALEXANDRIA.  A  kind  of  opiate, 
so  called  after  a  physician  named  Alexander, 
or  because  it  was  first  used  at  Alexandria. 

Au'reus  a'rabum.  A  weight  equal  to  the 
seventh  part  of  an  ounce.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  denarius  of  the  Romans. 
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Aureum  oi.us.  Orache.  See  Atriplex. 

Auric  acid.  See  Aururn. 

Auriciia'lcum.  Brass. 

AURI'CULA.  (a,  tc.  f.  ;  dim.  of  auris, 
the  ear.)  An  auricle,  or  little  ear.  Applied, 
1.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  external  ear,  and  to  two 
cavities  of  the  heart  which  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  little  ears.  See  Auris  and  Cor. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  certain  plants,  the  leaves  of 
other  parts  of  which  more  or  less  resemble  an 


ear. 

Auri'cula  i'neima.  The  lobule  of  the  ear. 
Auricula  Juda;.  See  Peziza  auricula. 
Auricula  leporis.  See  Bupleurum. 

Auricula  muris.  See  Hieracium  and  Myoso- 
tis. 


Auricula;  cordis.  The  auricles  of  the  heart. 
See  Cor. 

Auricula'ris.  (From  auris,  the  ear. )  Au¬ 
ricular.  Pertaining  to  the  car,  as  auricular 
muscles,  auricular  arteries,  &  c. 

Auricularis  dicitus.  The  little  finger:  so 
called  because  it  is  frequently  introduced  into 
the  ear. 

Auricula'tus.  Auriculate.  In  Botany,  a 
leaf  is  said  to  be  auriculate  when  it  is  furnished 
at  its  base  with  a  pair  of  leaflets,  properly  dis¬ 
tinct,  but  occasionally  liable  to  be  joined  to  it, 
as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

Auri^ulo-ventri'cular  orifices.  The  aper¬ 
tures  by  which  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the 
heart  communicate  are  so  called. 

Auui'ua.  A  kind  of  bandage  used  by  the 
ancients  in  wounds  of  the  thorax. 

Auri'go.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  ab  aureo  colore, 
from  its  yellow  colour.)  The  jaundice.  See 
Icterus. 

Aurillac.  A  town  in  the  department  of 
Cantal,  in  France,  which  has  cold  chalybeate 
springs. 

Auripigme'ntum.  {urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  aurum, 
gold,  and jrigmentum,  paint:  so  called  from  its 
colour  and  its  use  as  a  pigment.)  Yellow 
orpiment.  See  Arsenic. 

A U'  RIS.  (is,  is.  f. )  The  ear.  An  au¬ 
ditory  apparatus  of  some  kind  is  found  in  all 
vertebrated  animals,  and  in  some  of  the  inver- 
tebral  tribes.  This  apparatus  varies  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  animal 
and  the  medium  in  which  it  lives;  the  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus,  however,  is  the  same  in 
all  animals  which  possess  a  distinct  organ  of 
hearing,  the  variety  being  merely  in  the  acces¬ 
sory  parts  :  this  essential  part,  corresponding 
with  the  labyrinth  of  the  perfect  ear,  consists  of 
a  membranous  sac  filled  with  fluid,  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  which  a  very  soft  nerve  is 
expanded.  In  the  cephalopodous  mollusca  the 
apparatus  of  hearing  consists  of  two  sacs,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  annular  cartilage  at  the  base  of 
the  great  tentacula;  each  sac  is  filled  with  a 
gelatinous  transparent  fluid,  containing  a  cal¬ 
careous  substance,  varying  in  consistence  in  the 
different  animals  of  the  tribe.  The  auditory 
nerve  penetrates  the  sac,  and  ramifies  on  its 
interior  surface :  there  is  no  external  aperture, 
nor  are  the  integuments  covering  these  organs 
thinner  than  in  other  parts  ol  the  body.  In  the 
larger  Crustacea,  the  organ  of  hearing  presents 
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itself  as  a  small  sac,  inclosed  in  a  scaly  cylinder 
at  the  base  of  each  antenna;  these  sacs  are 
penetrated  by  the  auditory  nerves,  and  covered 
externally  by  an  elastic  membrane,  or  mem- 
brana  tympani.  These  are  the  simplest  kinds 
of  auditory  apparatus  which  anatomists  have 
been  able  to  discover  distinctly  :  there  is  little 
doubt  that  insects  possess  the  sense  of  hearing, 
because  some  of  them  are  capable  of  producing 
sounds,  of  which  others  appear  to  take  cog¬ 
nisance;  but  the  organs  which  minister  to  this 
sense  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demon¬ 
strated.  In  fishes  the  labyrinth  becomes  more 
complex ;  the  semicircular  canals  are  deve¬ 
loped,  and  connected  with  these  are  sacs  con¬ 
taining  a  transparent  viscid  fluid  and  a  creta¬ 
ceous  matter  ;  these  sacs  correspond  with  the 
vestible  and  cochlea  of  the  more  perfect  ear. 
Fishes  have  no  tympanic  cavity  or  membrane. 
In  cartilaginous  fishes  there  are  two  small  ex¬ 
ternal  auditory  foramina,  each  of  which  leads  to 
a  winding  canal  of  an  almost  circular  form, 
lying  under  the  skin,  and  containing  some 
chalky  fluid  ;  and  from  this  a  meatus  audito- 
rius  externus,  piercing  the  cranium,  passes  I 
direct  to  the  labyrinth  :  in  osseous  fishes  there 
is  no  external  meatus.  In  reptiles,  the  ear  \ 
varies  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals;  [ 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  external  ear  nor  \ 
meatus  externus;  the  tympanum  and  eustachian 
tube  are  present  in  some  and  absent  in  others,  : 
and  the  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea  are  j 
greatly  diversified,  the  latter  being  often  merely  i 
a  vestige,  and  never  fully  developed.  In  birds  | 
there  is  no  cartilaginous  external  ear ;  the  in-  j 
ternal  ear  has  nearly  the  same  parts  as  in  quad-  | 
rupeds  and  man,  but  the  cochlea  is  less  deve-  ! 
loped.  In  quadrupeds  there  is  an  external  ; 
cartilaginous  ear,  varying  much  in  shape  and  i 
dimension,  and  the  internal  organ  consists  of 
the  same  parts  as  the  human  ear,  of  which 
we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description.  The 
organ  of  hearing  in  man  may  be  divided  into 
the  Auricle,  or  external  ear;  the  Tympanum,  j 
or  middle  ear ;  and  the  Labyrinth,  or  internal 
ear. 

1.  External  ear.  This  includes  the  Pinna,  | 
or  that  part  called  in  common  language  the  ear,  i 
and  the  Meatus  auditories  externus,  or  external 
auditory  canal.  The  pinna  is  of  an  irregular, 
but  somewhat  oval,  form.  The  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  fibro-cartilage,  covered  with  the  com¬ 
mon  integuments  ;  but  the  soft  lower  portion 
contains  no  cartilage,  and  consists  only  of  the 
cellular,  adipose,  and  cutaneous  textures.  The 
upper  cartilaginous  part  is  called  Ala,  and  some¬ 
times  Pavilion ;  the  lower  soft  part  is  called  l.obus.  i 
Anatomists  have  given  particular  names  to  the i 
eminences  and  depressions  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  pinna.  The  prominent  margin  which! 
surrounds  the  greater  part  of  the  ear  is  called  t 
the  llelix ;  another  curved  ridge  within  this,  and 
which  is  composed  of  two  ridges  meeting  below, 
is  called  the  Antihelix ;  the  little  triangular  flap 
that  projects  over  the  forepart  of  the  auditory 
canal,  is  termed  the  Tragus;  and  the  smaller 
eminence  opposite  to  it,  which  forms  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  antihelix,  is  styled  the  Anti- 
tragus.  In  some  subjects  the  margin  of  the 
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ragus  is  beset  with  hairs.  The  groove  between 
the  helix  and  antihelix  is  called  fossa  innoniu 
nata ;  the  shallow  depression  between  the  two 
ridges  at  the  upper  part  of  the  antihelix  is 
called  the  fossa  navicularis,  and  the  deep  central 
hollow  bounded  by  the  antihelix,  and  leading 
to  the  meatus  externus  or  auditory  tube,  is 
called  the  concha.  The  attachment  of  the 
pinna  is  rendered  firmer  by  ligamentous  bands, 
one  of  which  passes  from  the  tragus  to  the  root 
of  the  zygoma,  another  from  the  back  part  of 
the  concha  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  a  third 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  concha.  There  are  several 
muscles  connected  with  the  pinna,  some  of 
which  are  said  by  anatomists  to  be  common  to 
the  head  and  external  ear,  viz.  the  attollens 
aurem,  anterior  auris  and  relrahentes  aurem; 
others  are  called  proper  to  the  external  ear,  viz. 
(the  major  helicis,  minor  helicis,  tragicus,  anti- 
'ragicus,  transversus  auricula ?,  obliyutis  auris, 
anti  contractor  meatus.  Descriptions  of  these 
muscles  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads.  From  the  concha  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  passes  towards  the  tympanum  in  a  di¬ 
rection  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  inclining 
i  little  upwards  in  the  first  part  of  its  course, 
and  downwards  towards  its  termination.  The 
.ube  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  ;  it 
s  somewhat  wider  at  its  outer  than  at  its  inner 
extremity,  and  is  a  little  contracted  at  its 
middle.  The  meatus  consists  of  an  outer  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  an  inner  bony  portion,  the  latter 
being  rather  the  longer  of  the  two  ;  it  is  lined 
throughout  its  course  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
common  integument,  which  becomes  thinner  as 
it  proceeds  further  inward,  and,  being  reflected 
from  the  membrana  tympani  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus,  constitutes  a  blind  sac.  In  the 
outer  half  of  the  meatus,  numerous  small  glands 
ire  found  between  the  cutaneous  lining  and  the 
:artilage ;  these  secrete  the  cerumen,  or  wax  of 
..he  ear,  and  are  called  Glandulce  ceruminosce. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  externus,  the 
Membrana  tympani  is  stretched  over  the  orifice 
if  the  tympanum,  forming  a  partition  between  it 
and  the  meatus.  It  is  a  thin,  firm,  somewhat 
dastic,  semitransparent  membrane,  of  a  circulat¬ 
or  very  slightly  oval  shape,  and  rather  more 
ithan  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 


formed  of  three  lamina; :  the  external  eonsi 
of  skin  reflected  from  the  lining  of  the  meat 
externus  j  the  middle  is  proper  to  the  met 
brana  tympani  itself,  and  is  of  a  fibrous  textui 
the  internal  is  continuous  with  the  muco 
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lining  of  the  tympanum.  The  membrana  ty 
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jpani  is  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  the  upi 
'Part  being  turned  outwards  and  the  lower 
fwards ;  it  is  concave  towards  the  meatus  a 
(convex  towards  the  tympanum.  The  fib 
'which  form  the  middle  layer  of  the  membn 
(tympani  converge  from  the  circumference 
the  centre,  and  appear  to  be  inserted  into 
long  and  short  process  of  a  small  bone  of 
(tympanum  called  the  malleus.  Sir  Ever 
Home  was  of  opinion  that  these  fibres  are  m 
(cular,  and  serve  to  vary  the  degree  of  tension 

he  membrane  and  adapt  it  accurately  to  recc 
he  different  vibrations  of  sound.  Sir  Ever; 


supported  his  views  by  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  membrane  in  the  elephant,  but  they  have 
not  been  generally  received  by  physiologists, 
because,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  the  tension 
and  relaxation  of  the  membrana  tympani  is 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  a  more  obvious 
way. 

2.  Middle  Ear.  This  is  formed  by  the 
cavity  called  the  Tympanum,  or  Drum.  'The 
tympanum  is  of  an  irregular  form;  it  is  situated 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  is  bounded  externally  by  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  internally  by  an  osseous  septum, 
which  divides  it  from  the  labyrinth  :  anteriorly 
it  communicates  with  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
posteriorly'  with  the  mastoid  cells  —  parts  which 
will  presently  be  described. 

The  osseous  septum,  which  divides  the  tym¬ 
panum  from  the  labyrinth,  presents  about  its 
middle  a  rounded  eminence  called  the  Promon¬ 
tory,  and  above  and  behind  this  a  small  process, 
called  from  its  shape  the  Pyramid,  and  which  is 
hollow,  with  a  foramen  at  its  top.  The  tym¬ 
panum,  thus  situated  and  bounded,  has  several 
openings  in  its  bony  parietes ;  these  are  as 
follows;  —  1.  The  Fenestra  ovalis  is  situated  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  promontory,  and  would 
communicate  with  the  cavity  called  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  were  it  not  closed  in  the  fresh  state  by  a 
thin  membrane  :  the  long  diameter  of  this  oval 
aperture  is  directed  backwards  and  a  little 
downwards.  2.  The  Fenestra  rotunda,  which 
is  smaller  than  the  last,  is  placed  below  the 
back  part  of  the  promontory,  and  would  com¬ 
municate  with  a  part  of  the  cochlea  called 
scala  tympani,  were  it  not  closed  by  a  mem¬ 
brane:  the  real  form  of  this  aperture  is  tri¬ 
angular  rather  than  round.  3.  Behind  and 
beneath  the  pyramid  is  a  very  small  foramen, 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve.  4.  At  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
tympanum  are  three  or  four  foramina  leading 
into  the  mastoid  cells,  which  are  cavities  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone,  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tympanum.  5.  In  the  floor  of  the  tym¬ 
panum,  at  its  anterior  part,  is  the  Glenoid  Jis- 
sure,  or  Fissura  G/aserii,  which  transmits  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve  and  laxator  tympani  mus¬ 
cle,  and  lodges  the  slender  process  of  the  mal¬ 
leus.  6.  At  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  are  two  apertures,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  plate  of  bone  called 
Processus  cochleariformis these  lead  to  two  ca¬ 
nals,  one  of  which  transmits  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle,  and  the  other  forms  part  of  the  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube.  The  Eustachian  Lube  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  accessory  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus. 
It  passes  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  opens  just 
above  the  arch  of  the  palate  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nostril.  The 
whole  tube  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long  ;  about  a  third  part  of  it  towards 
the  ear  is  bony ;  the  remainder  is  composed  of 
cartilage  and  fibrous  membrane  :  the  osseous 
part  widens  towards  its  aperture  in  the  tym¬ 
panum,  but  the  cartilaginous  portion  widens 
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towards  its  aperture  at  the  posterior  nostril,  so 
that  the  tube  is  constricted  in  its  middle  portion 
but  dilated  towards  each  extremity;  the  orifice 
near  the  nostril  is  the  larger.  The  whole  tube 
is  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  also  expanded 
through  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells. 
Within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  are  certain 
small  bones  called  Ossicula  audit  ns,  which  are 
articulated  with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a 
chain  extending  across  the  cavity  from  themem- 
brana  tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  These 
bones  are  called  the  Malleus,  Incus,  Stapes,  and 
Os  orbiculare,  which  last  is  considered  by  some 
anatomists  as  merely  a  process  of  the  incus. 
The  Malleus,  so  named  from  its  being  shaped 
something  like  a  hammer,  is  the  most  external 
of  the  ossicula  ;  it  consists  of  a  round  head,  a 
neck,  a  handle,  and  a  long  and  short  process. 
The  handle,  or  manubrium,  is  directed  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  adheres  by  a  rounded 
extremity  to  the  centre  of  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani  ;  the  head  is  directed  upwards  and  in¬ 
wards,  and  articulates  with  the  incus  by  two 
small  cartilaginous  surfaces  ;  the  short  process, 
processus  brevis,  comes  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  and  is  in  contact 
with  the  membrana  tympani ;  the  long  process, 
or  slender  process,  processus  gracilis,  projects 
from  the  neck  of  the  malleus  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  point  which  enters 
the  glenoid  fissure.  The  Incus,  so  called  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  an  anvil,  comes  next 
to  the  malleus.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  two 
crura,  or  processes.  The  body  is  of  a  flattened 
form,  and  has,  on  its  anterior  border,  a  cavity 
which  receives  and  is  articulated  with  the  head 
of  the  malleus.  The  shorter  of  these  processes 
runs  obliquely  backwards,  and  terminates  in  a 
point  at  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells  ;  the 
longer,  which  is  also  the  slenderer,  is  directed 
downwards  and  curved  inwards  at  its  extremity, 
to  which  is  appended  the  Os  orbiculare.  The 
Os  orbiculare  is  very  minute,  being  smaller  than 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Some  consider  it  as  a 
distinct  bone,  and  others  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
long  process  of  the  incus.  The  os  orbiculare 
is  articulated  with  the  head  of  (lie  stapes. 

The  Stapes  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  stirrup,  and  is  divided  into  a  head,  crura, 
and  base.  The  stapes  is  placed  horizontally,  its 
head  or  apex  being  articulated  with  the  os 
orbiculare,  and  its  base  attached  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  size  and 
shape.  The  anterior  crus  is  shorter  than  the 
posterior,  and  the  interval  between  them  is 
filled  up  with  a  membrane. 

Connected  with  this  chain  of  bones  are  cer- 
tain  minute  muscles  by  which  their  movements 
are  effected.  These  are  four  in  number,  viz. 
1.  The  Tensor  tympani,  or  Interims  mallei, 
which  arises  from  the  cartilaginous  extremity 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  runs  backwards  in  a 
bony  canal  parallel  with  the  tube,  enters  the 
tympanum  where  it  becomes  tendinous,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  short  process  of  the  malleus: 
its  use  is  to  render  the  membrana  tympani 
tense  by  drawing  the  malleus  inwards.  2.  llie 
Lavalor  tympani,  or  Jitter n its  mallei,  which 
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arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  soon  becoming  tendinous,  passes 
through  the  glenoid  fissure  to  be  inserted  into 
the  long  process  of  the  malleus :  its  use  is  to 
relax  the  membrana  tympani  by  drawing  the 
malleus  forw  ards  and  outwards.  3.  The  La. r- 
ator  tympani  minor  is  described  as  rising  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bony  extremity  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  inserted  into 
the  handle  of  the  malleus:  it  is  so  small  and 
indistinct  that  many  anatomists  deny  its  mus¬ 
cularity,  and  consider  it  merely  as  a  ligament. 

4.  The  Stapedius,  which  is  lodged  within  the 
tube  of  the  pyramid,  and  sends  out  a  tendon  to 
be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  :  its  use 
is  to  render  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis 
tense  by  drawing  the  head  of  the  stapes  up¬ 
wards  and  backwards. 

3.  Internal  Ear,  or  Labyrinth.  This,  as 
before  stated,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ. 

As  fully  developed  in  the  human  subject  it 
consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  Vestibule,  Cochlea, 
and  Semicircular  canals. 

The  Vestibule,  so  named  from  its  forming  a 
kind  of  porch  to  the  other  cavities  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth,  is  a  small  cavity  of  an  irregularly  oval 
figure.  Externally  it  is  bounded  by  the  par¬ 
tition  between  it  and  the  tympanum  already 
described;  internally,  by  a  cribriform  plate  of  i 
bone,  which  separates  it  from  the  meatus  audi¬ 
torius  internus;  anteriorly  by  the  cochlea;  and  i 
posteriorly  by  the  semicircular  canals. 

The  vestibule  has  several  apertures,  viz.  1.  The 
fenestra  ovalis,  already  described,  by  which  it 
communicates  with  the  tympanum.  2.  Four  j 
or  five  small  perforations  in  the  plate  which  I 
separates  the  vestibule  from  the  meatus  internus, 
through  which  the  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve  enter.  3.  A  round  hole  at  the  fore  and 
under  part,  leading  to  a  canal  termed  Scala 
cochlirc,  by  which  the  vestibule  communicates  1 
with  the  cochlea.  4.  Five  similar  foramina 
behind,  by  which  it  opens  into  the  semicircular 
canals:  one  of  these  foramina  is  common  to 
two  of  the  canals.  5.  Near  the  common  fora¬ 
men  last  mentioned,  is  a  small  hole  leading  into 
the  passage  termed  Afpiaductus  vestibuli. 

The  Cochlea  is  so  named  from  its  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  snail-shell.  It  is  of  a 
pyramidal  form  ;  it  is  placed  obliquely  at  the 
forepart  of  the  vestibule,  with  its  base  directed 
towards  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  and  its 
apex  outwards  and  a  little  downwards.  The 
cochlea  consists  of  an  osseous  tube,  coiled  spi¬ 
rally  round  a  central  pillar.  The  tube  makes 
two  turns  and  a  half  round  this  axis  from  the 
base  of  the  cochlea  to  its  summit,  or  cupola. 
The  central  pillar  of  the  cochlea  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  one  culled  Modiolus,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  spindle  of  a  winding  staircase,  the 
other  Infundibulum,  because  it  is  funnel-shaped. 
The  Modiolus  is  a  hollow  cone,  containing  that 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  is  destined 
for  the  cochlea,  and  its  sides,  which  consist  of 
two  plates,  with  intervening  cells,  are  every 
where  perforated  with  minute  holes  for  the 
transmission  of  the  nervous  fibres.  The  In¬ 
fundibulum  is  an  imperfect  bony  funnel,  con¬ 
nected,  by  its  small  end,  with  the  top  of  the 
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modiolus:  The  first  turn,  or  gyrus,  of  the 
cochlea,  and  half  of  the  second,  are  described 
round  the  modiolus,  the  remaining  half  ot  the 
second  gyrus  winds  round  the  small  end  of  the 
nfundibulum,  and  the  upper  extremities  ot  the 
;yri,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  are 
i  nclosed  by  the  cupola  of  the  cochlea,  lhe 
ube  of  the  cochlea,  which  thus  winds  around 
lie  central  pillar,  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
partition  into  two  canals,  termed  Scalec,  from 
heir  supposed  resemblance  to  staircases  ;  the 
icptum  which  divides  them  is  composed  of  a 
iony  plate  and  a  membranous  portion,  and  is 
ailed  Lamina  spiralis.  One  of  the  seal®  com- 
•nences  in  the  vestibule  at  a  foramen  already 
described,  makes  its  two  turns  and  a  half  round 
he  central  axis,  and  ends  in  the  cupola  ;  this 
is  called  Scala  vestibuli:  the  other  scala  begins 
t  the  cupola,  makes  its  two  turns  and  a  half 
ound  the  central  axis,  and  ends  in  the  fenestra 
otunda,  by  the  membrane  covering  which  the 
cala  is  prevented  from  communicating  with 
he  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  this  scala,  which 
;3  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  called  Scala  tym- 
i >ani.  The  cochlea,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
bbyrinth,  is  lined  by  a  soft  mucous  mem- 
rane. 


The  Semicircular  canals  are  three  very  small 
ony  tubes,  each  of  which  forms  a  curve  greater 
ban  half  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  They 
re  situated  behind  the  vestibule,  in  the  substance 
if  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
One  of  them  is  placed  transversely,  with  its 
onvex  side  upwards,  and  is  called  superior,  or 
•erlical;  another  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the 
onvex  side  backwards,  and  is  styled  posterior, 
>r  oblique;  the  third,  which  is  smaller  than 
ither  of  the  others,  is  placed  horizontally,  and  is 
lermed  exterior,  or  horizontal.  These  three 
anals  communicate  at  both  ends  with  the  ves- 
ibule,  but  the  upper  extremity  of  the  posterior 
anal  joins  with  the  internal  extremity  of  the 
ertical  canal,  forming  a  common  passage,  so 
rat  the  holes  by  which  all  the  three  canals  open 
nto  the  vestibule  are  only  five  in  number.  The 
anals  are  lined  by  a  fine  mucous  membrane, 
inclosing  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
nd  each  canal  has,  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
small  dilatation  called  Ampulla,  or  Cavitas 


Itiptica,  corresponding  with  an  enlargement 
he  contained  nerve. 

I  he  whole  of  the  labyrinth  is  lined  wi 
periosteum,  which  forms  the  membranes  of  tl 
no  fenestra;,  and  the  membranous  portion 
he  lamina  spiralis.  Besides  the  periosteum,  tl 
(.'hole  labyrinth  is  lined  with  a  very  soft  mucoi 
nembrane.  In  the  vestibule  this  membrane  forn 
i  sac,  called  Sacculus  vestibuli,  which  sac 
ivided  by  a  partition  of  the  same  texture  wi 
Itself,  and  called  by  Meckel  Septum  veslibi 
'■ertmo-membranaceum.  In  the  semicircuh 
anals  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  in  conta 
'  ah  the  periosteum,  but  forms  distinct  tube 
which  contain  the  nervous  matter,  and  have  a 

Impulla  at  one  end  corresponding  with  the  ei 

targement  of  the  nerve  and  its  canal.  A  wate, 
md  much  resembling  the  aqueous  humour  , 
ye,  and  called  Aqua  labyrinthi,  fills  tl 
icstibule  and  scala;  of  the  cochlea,  and  su 


rounds  the  membranous  tubes  of  the  semicir¬ 
cular  canals. 

Connected  with  the  labyrinth  are  several 
canals  for  the  transmission  of  nerves  or  veins ; 
these  are,  1.  The  Meatus  auclitorius  interims, 
or  internal  auditory  canal,  which  commences  at 
a  foramen  on  the  back  part  of  the  petrous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  bone;  it  tuns  outwards  and 
J  forwards  towards  the  vestibule  ;  it  is  about  three 
lines  in  length,  and  rather  less  in  diameter. 
It  transmits  the  auditory  and  the  facial  nerve 
with  a  small  branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
artery.  At  its  termination,  the  meatus  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  small  bony  ridge  into  two  recesses 
of  unequal  size:  the  inferior,  which  is  the 
larger,  receives  the  auditory  nerve;  the  superior 
and  smaller,  the  facial  nerve.  These  recesses 
at  first  appear  to  form  a  cul  de  sac ;  but  the 
smaller  pit  is  found  to  contain  a  foramen  by 
which  the  facial  nerve  passes  into  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius  ;  and  the  larger  is  found  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  ves¬ 
tibule,  by  numerous  foramina  in  the  cribriform 
plate  already  described  as  forming  a  partition 
between  the  vestibule  and  the  meatus.  2.  The 
Foramen  innominatum,  or  Hiatus  Fallopii, 
which  is  a  fissure  leading  obliquely  backwards 
and  outwards  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
pars  petrosa,  and  giving  passage  to  the  vidian 
nerve  into  the  aqumduct  of  Fallopius.  3.  The 
Aqueeductus  Fallopii,  which  commences  at  the 
foramen  already  described  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  internus,  passes  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  terminates 
externally  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  giving 
transmission  to  the  facial  nerve.  4.  Two  small 
canals,  called  the  Aqiueducts  of  Cotunnius,  be¬ 
cause  that  anatomist  supposed  that  their  use 
was  to  carry  of!'  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
labyrinth.  One  of  these  canals,  called  Aquee¬ 
ductus  Cochliee,  commences  within  the  scala 
tympani  near  its  termination,  and  opens  on  the 
posterior  border  of  the  pars  petrosa,  near  the 
jugular  fossa.  These  aqua;ducts  of  Cotunnius 
seem  merely  to  give  transmission  to  small  veins; 
at  least,  if  they  have  any  other  uses,  it  is  not 
understood. 

Having  now  described  all  the  cavities  of  the 
ear,  we  have  to  consider  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves  and  bloodvessels,  and  the  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  to  the  sense  of 
hearing.  The  nerves  distributed  to  the  internal 
ear  are  the  Seventh  pair,  the  Vidian  nerve,  and 
those  derived  from  the  Otic  ganglion.  The 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  consists  of  the  Portio 
mollis,  or  auditory  nerve,  and  the  Portio  dura,  or 
facial  nerve.  The  portio  mollis  and  portio  dura 
enter  the  meatus  auditorius  internus  together : 
at  the  bottom  of  this  canal  they  separate;  the 
portio  mollis  passing  through  the  cribriform 
plate  to  the  labyrinth,  and  the  portio  dura  into 
the  aquteduct  of  Fallopius. 

The  Auditory  nerve  divides  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  into  two  sets  of  filaments,  which 
pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform 
plate.  One  set  proceeds  to  the  base  of  the 
cochlea,  enters  the  hollow  of  the  modiolus,  and 
creeps  through  the  numerous  minute  foramina 
in  its  sides  to  form  an  intricate  network  on 
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the  seal®  and  lamina  spiralis ;  the  other  set  is 
expanded  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ves¬ 
tibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

The  Facial  nerve,  separating  from  the  audi¬ 
tory  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  passes  into 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  During  its  course 
through  this  canal,  it  is  joined  by  the  Vidian 
nerve,  which  reaches  it  through  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  and  afterwards  separates  from  it  to 
enter  the  tympanum :  the  facial  nerve,  while 
still  in  the  aqueduct,  gives  a  filament  to  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle  and  one  to  the  stape¬ 
dius;  finally  it  passes  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  to  be  distributed  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  face. 

The  Vidian  nerve  rises  from  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  ganglion,  passes  backward  through  the 
pterygoid  foramen  of  the  sphenoid  hone,  and 
having  given  twigs  to  the  sphenoidal  sinuses, 
nasal  foss®,  pharynx,  and  Eustachian  tube, 
divides  into  two  filaments,  one  of  which  goes 
to  join  the  carotic  plexus  in  the  carotic  canal ; 
the  other,  which  is  the  portion  in  which  we  are 
at  present  interested,  ascends  through  the  fora¬ 
men  lacerum  anterius,  in  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  running  along  the  groove  on  the  ridge  of 
the  os  petrosum,  covered  by  the  dura  mater, 
enters  the  aqu®duct  of  Fallopius  by  the  hiatus 
already  described.  Here  it  accompanies  the 
facial  nerve  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  part¬ 
ing  from  it,  enters  the  hollow  of  the  pyramid, 
through  which  it  passes  into  the  tympanum, 
where  it  receives  the  name  of  Chorda  tympani. 
It  crosses  the  cavity  from  behind  forwards, 
passing  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
the  long  process  of  the  incus;  it  then  quits  the 
tympanum  by  the  glenoid  fissure  :  its  final  des¬ 
tination  is  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  but  its 
course  beyond  the  glenoid  fissure  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  present  object.  The  opinions  of 
anatomists  have  been  divided  as  to  the  con¬ 
nexions  of  this  nerve  in  its  passage  through  the 
internal  ear.  Some  years  ago,  Jacobson  de¬ 
scribed  a  plexus  within  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum,  formed  by  filamentsentering  at  opposite 
points  from  the  vidian,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  According  to  this  anato¬ 
mist  the  vidian,  while  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
and  before  it  joins  the  facial,  gives  oil'  two  deli¬ 
cate  filaments,  which  pass  through  minute 
canals  into  the  tympanum  ;  the  filament  from 
the  sympathetic  enters  the  tympanum  by  a 
small  foramen  from  the  carotic  canal  ;  lastly, 
the  filament  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  enters 
the  same  cavity  by  a  small  canal,  leading  from 
the  fossa  occupied  by  that  nerve:  till  these  fila¬ 
ments  meet  upon  the  promontory,  and  form  a 
plexus.  Kilian  denied  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  affirming  that  no  filaments  from  the 
sympathetic  penetrate  the  tympanum,  that  no 
filaments  are  given  oil’  from  the  vidian  before 
it  joins  the  facial;  and  that,  although  a  twig 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sometimes  enters 
the  tympanum,  it  is  more  frequently  lost  in  the 
bony  structure  before  it  reaches  that  cavity. 
The  subsequent  observations  of  Lobstein  nearly 
coincide  with  those  ol  Jacobson.  Lobstein 
states  that  a  small  canal  passes  oil  from  the 
carotic  canal,  and  receives  a  twig  of  the  sym- 
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pathetic  nerve.  This  twig,  while  enclosed  in 
the  bony  structure,  divides  into  two  filaments, 
one  of  which  enters  the  tympanum,  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  promontory,  joins  with  the  de¬ 
scending  branch  of  the  vidian;  the  other,  stiil 
enclosed  in  its  osseous  canal,  passes  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  there  joins 
another  branch  from  the  vidian :  again,  the 
branch  resulting  from  the  latter  union,  passes  out 
through  a  foramen  which  opens  close  to  the 
fossa  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  forms 
a  junction  with  that  nerve. 

The  Otic,  or  Auricular  ganglion,  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Heidelburg,  in 
1831.  It  is  a  small  soft  ganglion,  of  a  reddish- 
gray  colour,  connected  with  the  third  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  situated  immediately 
below  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

It  gives  off  several  minute  branches,  two  of 
which  go  to  the  internal  ear,  viz.  one  to  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  another  to  the  tym¬ 
panic  plexus  above  described.  Dr.  Arnold  is 
of  opinion  that  the  automatic  motions  of  the 
membrana  tympani  depend  on  the  otic  ganglion, 
and  that  this  ganglion  exists  only  in  animals 
which  possess  a  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The 
existence  of  the  ganglion  cannot,  however,  be  ,  i 
considered  as  yet  firmly  established,  since  seve-  i 
ral  good  anatomists  have  been  unable  to  make  i  : 
it  out. 

The  arteries  of  the  tympanum  and  labyrinth  I 
are  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular,  internal  l 
maxillary,  and  basilary.  1.  The  posterior  auricular  : 
sends  a  stylo-mastoid  branch  into  the  foramen  of  ] 
that  name,  which  passes  along  the  aqu®duct  of  i 
Fallopius  to  the  tympanum,  where  it  divides  [ 
into  minute  branches, .some  of  which  pass  to  the 
mastoid  cells,  and  others  to  the  labyrinth,  i 
2.  The  internal  maxillary  gives  off  a  tympanic  t 
branch,  which  passes  through  the  glenoid  fissure,  1 
to  be  distributed  on  the  lining  of  the  tym-  : 
panurn,  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  and  the  t 
membrana  tympani.  These  two  twigs,  the  j 
stylo-mastoid  and  tympanic,  form,  in  young  sub-  i 
jects,  a  sort  of  coronary  artery  round  the  ter-  I 
mination  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  , 
from  which  minute  vessels  pass  inward  upon  i 
the  membrana  tympani.  3.  The  basilary  artery  r 
sends  a  branch  called  the  internal  auditory  intc 
the  meatus  auditorius  interims,  which,  passing  i 
along  with  the  nerves,  enters  the  labyrinth  througl  s 
the  cribriform  plate,  and  is  distributed  over  it: 
lining  membrane.  The  stylo-mastoid  and  tym¬ 
panic  arteries  are  accompanied  by  corresponding 
veins  ;  but  the  blood  supplied  to  the  labyrintl  i 
by  the  internal  auditory  artery  is  returned  b;  i 
two  small  veins,  which  pass  through  the  aqua' 
ducts  of  Cotunnius. 

The  minute  attention  given  by  anatomists  ti 
the  structure  of  tile  ear,  has  unfortunately  no  i 
led  to  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  us- 
of  its  several  parts.  The  auditory  nerve,  am  i 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  expanded,  arc,  as  befor 
stated,  the  only  essential  parts  of  tin  apparatus  | 
and  it  is  by  the  effect  of  aereal  vibrations  oi 
this  nerve,  that  an  impression  is  produce 
which  communicates  to  the  mind  the  idea  c 
sound.  The  other  parts  of  the  ear  are  sup 
posed  to  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  the  sens 
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in  the  following  manner.  The  outer  cartilage 
of  the  ear  collects  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and 
directs  them  into  the  meatus  auditorius  inteinus, 
which  transmits  them  by  the  air  it  contains,  as 
well  as  by  its  bony  parietes,  to  the  membiana 
itympani.  The  membrana  tympani  is  thus 
thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration,  and  its  degree 
of  tension  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  intensity 
of  the  vibration  by  the  action  of  the  tensor  and 
laxator  muscles,  which  affect  the  membiane  | 
through  the  medium  of  the  malleus.  1  he 
chorda  tvmpaui  nerve  is  necessarily  affected  by  j 
the  vibrations  of  the  membrane,  and  probably 
carries  some  peculiar  impression  directly  to  the 
brain  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  is  not  understood. 
The  vibration  is  continued  from  the  membrana 
tympani  through  the  air  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  through  the  chain  formed  by 
the  ossicula  auditus,  and  through  the  bony  walls 
Of  the  cavity :  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  on  which  the  base  of  the  stapes  rests,  is 
more  particularly  affected  through  the  medium 
af  the  bones,  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  supplied  with  air 
hrough  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  probably 
dso  gives  egress  to  the  air  when  too  violent  an 
mpression  is  made  by  loud  sounds  on  the  mem- 
orana  tympani:  this  tube  appears  also,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  be  useful  in  conveying 
he  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  tympanum,  since 
t  person  w  hose  hearing  is  defective  generally 
keeps  his  mouth  a  little  open,  and  one  who 
wishes  to  listen  very  attentively  to  any  indistinct 
sound  does  the  same.  The  mastoid  cells  are 
supposed  to  conduce  to  audition  merely  by  ex¬ 
ending  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  thus 
increasing  the  sonorous  vibrations.  From  the 
ympanum  the  vibrations  are  propagated  to  the 
abyrinth  and  auditory  nerve,  affecting  the  ves- 
ihule  through  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  cochlea 
hrough  the  foramen  rotundunr  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  one  of  its  scalte,  and  the  whole 
•avity  of  the  labyrinth  through  its  bony  walls. 
In  the  labyrinth,  water,  instead  of  air,  is  the 
medium  of  communication  ;  and  the  sentient 
•xtremities  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  imme- 
liately  affected  by  the  vibrations  of  the  liquor 
Uotunnii  We  can  now  explain  no  further: 
he  impression  made  on  the  nerve  is  eommu- 
licated  to  the  brain,  and  the  sensation  of  sound 
is  excited  in  the  mind. 

Auiusca'lpium.  (t im,  i.  n.  ;  from  auris, 
•he  ear,  and  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument 
or  cleansing  the  ear. 

Auuo'iia  consu'iigens.  A  term  applied  by 
>he  alchemists  to  what  they  called  the  vegetation 
i’l  gold.  See  Vegetation. 

Auru  go.  The  jaundice, 
i  AC' RUM.  (um,i.  n.)  Gold.  Amctalof 
,  yellow  colour  and  low  degree  of  brilliancy, 
t  occurs  in  nature  only  in  the  metallic  state, 
omebmes  pure,  but  more  generally  alloyed 
|(  with  a  little  silver  or  copper.  Auriferous  veins 
[re  found  only  in  primary  rocks,  but  gold 
rxists  n,  large  quantity  in  some  alluvial  depos¬ 
itions,  especially  in  the  sand  and  beds  of  rivers. 

I  t  occurs  massive,  ramose,  crystallised  in  cubes 
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or  octoedra,  or  granular :  when  in  the  form  of 
small  grains,  it  is  called  gold  dust.  There  are 
few  countries  in  the  rivers  of  which  gold  has  not 
been  occasionally  detected  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantity.  South  America  produces  gold  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  region.  In 
Mexico  it  is  extracted  from  the  alluvial  soil  by 
washing,  and  varies  from  particles  of  dust  to 
masses  of  five  or  six  pounds’  weight.  In  Mex¬ 
ico,  also,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  Brazil,  it 
occurs  in  rich  veins  in  primitive  rocks ;  and 
throughout  these  countries  there  is  scarcely  a 
silver  mine  which  does  not  also  contain  gold. 
In  Europe  and  Asia,  Hungary  and  the  Ural 
mountains  contain  rich  deposits  of  gold.  The 
sands  of  Africa  abound  in  gold  dust ;  and  a 
particular  portion  of  Guinea  has  long  been 
known  as  the  “  Gold  Coast.”  The  following 
account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  gold  and 
its  compounds,  and  of  their  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  is  derived  from  Braude’s  Manual  of 
Chemistry  and  Magendie’s  Formulary. 

Gold  may  be  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  one 
part  by  weight  of  standard  gold  in  three  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  (which  requires  a  gentle  heat  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,)  redissolving  the  dry 
mass  in  distilled  w'ater,  filtering,  and  adding  to 
it  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ;  a  black 
powder  falls,  which,  after  having  been  washed 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  distilled  water, 
affords,  on  fusion,  a  button  of  pure  gold.  For 
the  purpose  of  solution  it  may  conveniently  be 
kept  in  the  pulverulent  state. 

Gold  is  of  a  deep  and  peculiar  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  It  melts  at  a  bright-red  heat,  equiva¬ 
lent,  according  to  Daniell,  to  2016°  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  scale,  and  when  in  fusion  appears  of 
a  brilliant  greenish  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  19-3. 

Gold  is  so  malleable,  that  it  may'  be  extended 
into  leaves  which  do  not  exceed  ng-ilmoth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  or  a  single  grain  may  be  extended 
over  ,56  cubic  inches  of  surface.  It  is  also  so 
ductile  that  a  grain  may  be  drawn  out  into 
500  feet  of  wire.  It  shows  no  tendency  to 
unite  with  oxygen  when  exposed  to  its  action 
in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  but  if  an  electric  discharge 
be  passed  through  a  very  fine  wire  of  gold,  a 
purple  powder  is  produced,  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  oxide,  though  probably  it  is  only 
finely  divided  gold. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  gold  in  consequence  of 
the  indefinite  character  of  its  protocompounds: 
hence  Ginelin  adopts  the  number  66  as  its  equi¬ 
valent;  Thomson  100;  and  Turner  199’2. 
Following  Dr.  Turner  in  the  view  which  lie 
takes  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  oxides 
and  chlorides  of  gold,  Mr.  Braude,  assumes 
200  as  its  equivalent.  The  combinations  of 
oxygen  with  gold  are  as  yet  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood.  Three  oxides  are  generally  treated 
of  liy  chemical  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Protoxide  if  gold.  This  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassa  on  protochloride  of  gold  ;  the 
product  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  100°;  if  the  heat  exceed 
Q  3 
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this,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  it  is 
converted  into  peroxide  and  metallic  gold  ;  it  is 
of  an  olive  colour.  It  consists  of 

Berzelius. 

Gold .  1  ...  200  ...  96-25  ...  96-13 

Oxygen .  1  ...  8  ...  3-75  ...  3-87 

1  208  100.00  100-00 


Deutoxide  of  gold.  The  existence  of  this 
step  of  oxidisement  is  very  doubtful  :  it  is  stated 
to  be  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  gold  by 
electricity,  as  when  a  powerful  electric  battery 
is  discharged  through  a  tine  wire  or  leaf  of  gold: 
in  these  cases  it  is  dissipated  into  a  purple 
powder,  which  has  been  called  the  purple  oxide 
of  gold,  but  it  is  probably  only  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  very  minute  division  :  at  all  events,  we 
have  no  experimental  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  oxide. 

Peroxide  of  gold.  According  to  Pelletier, 
the  best  process  for  obtaining  peroxide  of  gold 
consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  perchloride 
by  magnesia,  washing  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  to  remove  any  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitant,  and  drying  it  at  a  very  low  heat.  Dr. 
Turner,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wagner  of 
Pestli  in  Hungary,  suggests  the  following  as 
the  most  certain  process  for  procuring  peroxide 
of  gold.  Dissolve  one  part  of  gold  in  the 
usual  way,  render  it  neutral  by  evaporation,  and 
redissolve  in  12  parts  of  water;  to  the  solution 
add  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  digest  at  about 
170°;  carbonic  acid  gradually  escapes,  and  the 
hydrated  peroxide,  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
subsides;  after  being  well  washed,  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  colourless  nitric  acid  of  the  specific 
gravity  1-4,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by 
admixture  with  water;  the  hydrated  peroxide  is 
thus  obtained  quite  pure,  and  is  rendered  an¬ 
hydrous  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212°. 
In  this  anhydrous  state  it  is  nearly  black  ;  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  either  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  solar  light  or  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  forming  the  common  solution  of 
gold  ;  and  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric  and  in  nitric 
acid,  but  the  affinity  is  here  so  weak  that  the 
solutions  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  yield  no  saline  compound  when  evaporated 
with  the  utmost  caution.  These  properties  led 
Pelletier  to  examine  the  action  of  alkalis  upon 
this  oxide,  and  he  found  that,  digested  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  caustic  potassa,  it  was  dissolved  ;  it 
also  combines  with  baryta  ;  and  in  these  cases 
apparently  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  acid;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  called  auric  acid.  Boiled 
with  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  a  yellow- 
solution  results,  which  is  alkaline,  and  contains 
chloride  of  gold  and  aurate  of  potassa  or  soda. 
The  action  of  ammonia  on  chloride  of  gold  will 
presently  be  noticed. 

This  oxide  consists  ol 

Berzelius. 

G  old  .  1  ...  200  ...  89-5  ...  89-23 

Oxygen  .  3  ...  24  ...  10-5  ...  IQ'77 
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Prolochloride  of  gold.  When  perchloride  of 
gold  is  placed  in  a  sand-bath  in  a  porcelain 


capsule,  and  exposed,  under  frequent  stirring, 
to  the  temperature  of  melting  tin  till  it  no  longer 
evolves  chlorine,  a  white  saline  mass  remains, 
which,  unless,  it  contains  undecoinposed  per¬ 
chloride,  is  not  soluble  in  water  :  it  may  be  pre¬ 
served  unchanged  whilst  dry,  but  in  contact  with 
water  it  gradually  changes  into  perchloride  and 
metallic  gold  :  this  decomposition  of  the  pro¬ 
tochloride  is  instantaneous  when  boiling  water 
is  poured  upon  it,  2  parts  of  metallic  gold  being 
separated  for  1  that  is  held  in  solution.  Proto¬ 
chloride  of  gold  consists  of 

Berzelius. 

Gold  .  1  ...  200  ...  84-74  ...  85 

Chlorine  .  1  ...  36  ...  15'36  ...  15 
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Perchloride  of  gold.  When  gold  in  a  state  of 
minute  division  is  heated  in  chlorine,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  results.  Gold 
leaf  also  dissolves  easily  in  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorine,  and  affords  a  similar  com¬ 
pound  on  evaporation.  The  common  solvent 
of  gold,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  chloride,  is  the  nitromuriatic  acid,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  muriatic  and  one  of  nitric 
acid.  By  evaporation,  the  saturated  solution 
affords  prismatic  crystals  of  a  deep  orange  co¬ 
lour,  very  deliquescent,  and  readily  decomposed 
by  heat,  yielding  at  first,  the  protochloride,  and 
ultimately,  pure  gold.  It  is  said,  that  when 
heated,  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  metal  also 
passes  off  with  the  chlorine  and  water.  When 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  a 
strong  solution  of  this  compound,  it  causes  a 
precipitation  of  anhydrous  choloride  of  gold.  The 
colour  of  its  aqueous  solution  varies ;  if  neutral 
and  concentrated  it  is  nearly  red  ( Leo  ruber  of 
the  alchemists),  if  dilute,  or  acid,  it  is  yellow. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold, 
or  muriate  of  gold,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  dis¬ 
coloured  by  steam  in  the  same  way,  and  appa¬ 
rently  from  the  same  cause,  as  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  decomposed  by  phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
and  by  sulphurous  acid ;  a  piece  of  paper, 
moistened  with  it  and  exposed  to  light,  also  be¬ 
comes  purple  in  consequence  of  its  decompo¬ 
sition.  According  to  Van  Mons,  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  several  vegetable  acids,  and  when 
mixed  with  binoxalate  of  potassa,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  evolved,  and  the  gold  gradually  separated. 
When  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added 
to  chloride  of  gold,  the  mixture  instantly  ac¬ 
quires  a  dingy  green  or  brown  tinge,  and  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  beautiful  green  if  viewed  by  strong 
transmitted  light  :  these  appearances  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
particles  of  gold  in  the  metallic  state  :  they  soon 
subside  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  which 
may  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  with  a  little 
borax  fused  into  a  button.  This  method  of  se¬ 
parating  gold  from  its  solution  is  often  conve¬ 
nient  in  analytical  operations.  According  to 
Dr.  Turner,  the  mutual  action  of  the  proto¬ 
sulphate  and  perchloride  is  such,  that  6  atoms  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  1  of  perchloride  ol 
gold,  produce  2  atoms  of  persulphate  of  iron, 
1  ol  perchloride  of  iron,  and  1  of  gold.  Pro¬ 
tochloride  of  tin,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
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(chloride  of  gold,  occasions  an  instant  change  of 
■colour  to  a  reddish  brown  or  dirty  purple  :  if  a 
piece  of  tin  foil  be  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  the  chloride,  the  same  purple  powder  is  pre¬ 
sently  thrown  down  upon  it;  it  is  also  formed 
when  an  alloy  of  150  parts  ot  silver,  35  of  tin, 
and  20  of  gold,  is  digested  in  nitric  acid  ;  nitrate 
of  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the  purple  powder  re¬ 
mains.  This  powder  is  used  in  enamel  painting, 
and  for  tinging  glass  of  a  fine  red  colour,  under 
the  name  of  purple  powder  <>J  Cassius:  it  is  a 
compound  of  peroxide  ot  tin  and  oxide  of  gold, 
the  latter  metal  appearing  to  be  in  a  very  low 
state  of  oxidisement,  and  yet  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia,  forming  a 
deep  purple  liquor.  It  would  appear,  from 
Proust’s  experiments,  to  consist  of  about  three 
parts  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  one  of  protoxide  of 
gold.  Oberkampf  found  the  composition  and 
colour  of  the  precipitates  formed  by  protochlor¬ 
ide  of  tin,  in  solutions  of  gold,  liable  to  much 
variation.  When  the  tin  predominates,  it  is  of 
a  violet  colour  ;  but  when  the  gold  is  in  excess, 
it  is  more  pink  ;  and  these  colours  are  also  com¬ 
municated  to  enamel.  Oberkampf  and  Ma- 
cardieu  assert,  that  the  gold  in  the  compound  is 
n  the  metallic  state ;  that  the  violet  combination 
contains  6'0  oxide  of  tin,  and  40  gold  ;  and  the 
pink  about  20  and  80. 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  purple  of  Cas- 
isius,  when  heated  to  redness,  loses  between 
7  and  8  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  residue  is  a 
mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  peroxide  of  tin. 
According  to  Dr.  Turner,  the  purple  of  Cassius 
-is  a  hydrated  double  salt,  composed  of  peroxide 
af  tin,  as  the  acid,  united  with  protoxide  of  tin, 
and  binoxide  of  gold,  as  bases,  in  such  proportion 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  gold  exactly  suffices  to 
convert  the  protoxide  into  peroxide  of  tin. 

When  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver  is  added  to 
chloride  of  gold,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting 
of  chloride  of  silver  and  oxide  of  gold  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  removed  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
protosalts  of  mercury  are  rendered  deep  brown, 
or  reddish  brown,  by  chloride  of  gold  ;  and 
many  organic  substances  give  it  a  purple  tint. 

R  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  be  mixed 
with  sulphuric  ether,  It  abstracts  the  chloride 
from  the  water,  and  an  ethereal  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  obtained.  Polished  steel  dip¬ 
ped  into  this  solution,  acquires  a  coat  of  gold, 
and  it  has  hence  been  employed  for  gilding  de¬ 
licate  cutting  instruments.  It  gradually  de¬ 
posits  films  of  metallic  gold,  sometimes  in  ra¬ 
mose  or  arborescent  crystals.  Perchloride  of 
gold  consists  of 

.  .  Berzelius. 

Ool(1  ; .  1  ...  200  ...  G5  ...  G5-09 

Chlorine  .  3  <  _  108  ...  35  ...  34-91 
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Fulminating  gold aurate  of  ammonia  ;  am- 
rnoniuret  of  peroxide  of  gold.  When  liquid  am- 
imonia  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  diluted  with  about  three  parts 
ot  water,  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate  is  formed, 
which,  it  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  a 
little  water,  and  carefully  dried  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  -152°,  is  fulminating  gold.  Bergman 
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first  shewed  thatthis  compound consistsof  about 
five  parts  of  peroxide  of  gold  and  one  of  am¬ 
monia  :  when  heated  to  about  400°,  it  explodes 
violently,  the  gold  is  reduced,  and  nitrogen  and 
water  are  evolved  ;  hence  it  appears  that  the 
ammonia  is  decomposed ;  that  its  hydrogen, 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  forms 
water,  and  that  the  nitrogen  is  suddenly  liber¬ 
ated.  It  explodes  by  friction  with  hard  bodies, 
and  by  an  electrical  shock.  If  two  or  three 
grains  be  detonated  upon  a  thin  piece  of  pla¬ 
tinum  leaf,  the  metal  is  torn  at  the  point  of 
contact,  as  is  the  case  with  all  these  detonating 
compounds.  This  compound  probably  consists 
of  2  atoms  of  ammonia  and  1  of  peroxide  of  gold. 

Aura-chlorides.  Under  this  term  are  com¬ 
prehended  the  compounds  described  by  Bons- 
dorff  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Flips.,  xliv.)  and  others, 
in  which  the  chloride  of  gold  is  combined  with 
certain  electro-positive  chlorides,  such  as  those 
of  the  alkaline  bases:  they  consist  of  1  atom  of 
terchloride  of  gold,  and  1  atom  of  the  other 
chloride,  and  may  be  formed  of  their  respective 
chlorides  in  such  proportions;  some  of  them  have 
been  long  known  ;  they  mostly  form  prismatic 
crystals,  and  contain  water  of  crystallisation.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  these  so¬ 
luble  double  salts,  that  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  in  muriatic  acid  yields  no  precipitates 
with  the  alkalis,  even  when  added  in  excess. 

Iodide  of  gold.  The  action  of  iodine  on  gold 
has  been  examined  by  M.  Pelletier.  ( Quarterly 
Journal,  x.  121.)  When  hydriodate  of  potassa 
is  added  to  chloride  of  gold,  it  produces  a  very 
copious  yellowish-brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  by  the  liquid  alkalis.  When  boiled  in 
water,  to  deprive  it  of  excess  of  iodine,  it  pro¬ 
bably  consists  of 

Pelletier. 

Gold  .  1  ...  200  ...  61-5  ...  66 

Iodine  .  1  ...  125  ...  38-5  ...  34 

1  325  100-0  100 


Bromide  of  gold.  Bromine  combines  with 
gold,  and  forms  a  dark  gray  substance,  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallising  from  its  solution  in 
deep  brown  crystals.  This  salt  has  so  intense 
a  colour,  that  it  communicates  a  tinge  to  5000 
parts  of  water.  (Balard,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Flips. 
xxxii.  362.) 

Sulphuret  of  gold  is  procured  by  passing  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  through  an  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  of  chloride  of  gold.  It  falls  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,  easily  resolved  by  beat  into 
metallic  gold  and  sulphur.  (Oberkampf,  Ann. 
de  Chim.  Ixxx.)  It  consists  of 

Oberkamf.  Bucliolz. 
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lustre,  and  consists  probably  of  one  proportional 
of  gold  and  one  of  phosphorus.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  when  heated  under  exposure  to  air. 
Cpunurct  of  gold  is  thrown  down  as 
Q  4 


an  in- 
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soluble  pale  yellow  compound,  by  adding  cy- 
anuret  of  potassium  to  chloride  of  gold  ;  it 
forms,  according  to  Ittner,  double  salts  with 
the  cvanurets  of  the  alkaline  bases. 

Sulphocyan uret  of  Hold  is  a  flesh-coloured 
powder,  which  falls  when  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanuret  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
gold  ;  it  is  soluble  in  the  precipitant  and  in  am¬ 
monia.  (Grolthuss.) 

Alloys  of  gold.  An  interesting  detail  of  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  alloys 
of  gold  has  been  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans , 
lor  1803,  by  Mr.  Hatchett :  his  experiments 
were  generally  made  with  eleven  parts  of  gold 
and  one  of  alloy;  or  38  grains  of  alloy  to  the 
ounce  of  gold.  The  alloys  of  gold  with  potas¬ 
sium  and  sodium  have  not  been  examined.  With 
manganese  it  forms  a  gray  brittle  alloy.  With 
iron  the  alloy  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and 
harder  than  gold  ;  its  colour  dull  white,  and  its 
specific  gravity  16-885.  The  metals  expand  by 
union,  so  that,  supposing  their  bulk  before  com¬ 
bination  to  have  been  1000,  after  combination 
it  is  1014-7.  With  zinc  the  compound  is  brittle 
and  brass  coloured:  specific  gravity  16-937. 
The  metals  contract  a  little  in  uniting ;  the 
original  bulk  being  1000,  that  of  the  alloy  is 
997.  The  brittleness  continued  when  the  zinc 
was  reduced  to  ^  of  the  alloy.  The  fumes  of 
zinc  in  a  furnace  containing  fused  gold,  make  it 
brittle.  Tin  formed  a  whitish  alloy,  brittle  when 
thick,  but  flexible  in  thin  pieces:  specific  gra¬ 
vity  17-307:  bulk  before  fusion  1000:  after 
fusion  981  ;  so  that  there  is  considerable  con¬ 
traction.  The  old  chemists  called  tin  diabolus 
metallorum,  from  its  property  of  rendering  gold 
brittle;  but  Mr.  Bingley’s  experiments  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hatchett,  show  that  gl0  of  tin  does  not 
render  gold  brittle.  The  alloy  of  lead  is  very 
brittle  when  that  metal  only  constitutes  of 
the  alloy  ;  even  the  fumes  of  lead  destroy  the 
ductility  of  gold  :  the  specific  gravity  is  18  088 ; 
and  1000  parts  become  1005.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  fact  in  respect  to  this  alloy  is,  that  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
the  proportion  of  lead  diminishes,  and  is  at  its 
maximum  when  the  lead  amounts  only  to  ^.th 
part,  the  quantity  of  gold  remaining  the  same, 
and  the  deficiency  being  made  up  with  copper. 
Mr.  Hatchett  has  given  a  table  exhibiting  this 
remarkable  fact. 

The  alloy  with  niche/  was  of  a  brass  colour 
and  brittle.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gold 
being  19-172,  and  of  the  nickel  7-8,  that  of  the 
alloy  was  17-068.  An  expansion  had  taken 
place,  1000  parts  before  fusion  having  become 
1007.  With  cobull  the  alloy  was  very  brittle: 
specific  gravity  17-112.  1000  parts  became 

1001  after  fusion.  With  bismuth  the  alloy 
was  of  a  brass  colour,  very  brittle,  and  of  a 
specific  gravity  =  18-038.  1000  parts  became 

988  after  fusion,  so  that  the  condensation  was 
considerable.  When  the  bismuth  amounted 
oidy  to  T9l,illh  part,  the  alloy  was  still  brittle, 
though  the  colour  was  nearly  that  of  gold. 

The  alloy  with  copper  standard  gold)  is  per¬ 
fectly  ductile  and  malleable,  but  harder  than 
pure  gold,  and  resists  wear  better  than  any 
other  alloy,  except  that  with  silver.  Jts  spe- 
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cific  gravity  is  17-157.  Gold  coin  is  an  alloy 
of  eleven  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  copper,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  year  1826  a  proportion  of  silver 
was  admitted ;  of  this  alloy,  20  troy  pounds 
are  coined  into  934  sovereigns  and  one  half- 
sovereign  ;  one  pound  formerly  was  coined  into 
44i  guineas ;  it  now  produces  46f§  sovereigns. 
Arsenic  and  antimony ,  when  alloyed  in  very 
small  proportions  with  gold,  destroy  its  colour 
and  render  it  quite  brittle.  Mercury  and  gold 
combine  with  great  ease,  and  produce  a  white 
amalgam,  much  used  in  gilding.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  amalgam  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  silver;  the  mercury  is  then  driven  off  by 
heat,  and  the  gold  remains  adhering  to  the  silver, 
and  is  burnished.  This  process  is  called  water 
gilding.  In  gilding  porcelain,  gold  powder  is 
j  generally  employed,  obtained  by  the  decompos¬ 
ition  of  the  chloride  ;  it  is  applied  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  and  burnished  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace. 

Assay  of  gold.  The  analysis  of  most  of  the 
alloys  of  gold  is  performed  by  cupellation.  The 
triple  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  may  be 
analysed  bv  digesting  it  in  nitric  acid,  which 
takes  up  the  silver  and  copper,  and  leaves  the 
gold  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which  may 
be  fused  into  a  button,  and  weighed.  The 
silver  maybe  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  chlo¬ 
ride,  by  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  copper 
precipitated  by  iron.  The  assay  tf  gold  is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  silver,  in  consequence 
of  the  double  operation  which  it  has  to  undergo, 
namely,  first,  cupellation,  and  then  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
The  real  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  taken  for  an 
assay  is  very  small;  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
called  the  assay  pound.  The  silver  assay  pound 
is  divided  into  12  ounces,  and  each  ounce  into 
pennyweights  and  half  pennyweights.  The 
gold  assay  pound  is  subdivided  into  24  carats, 
and  each  carat  into  4  carat  grains,  quarters,  and 
eighths. 

Characters  of  the  salts  of  gold.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  from  the  preceding  account,  that  there 
are,  strictly  speaking,  no  oxysalts  of  gold,  but 
that  it  forms  haloid  combinations,  which  are 
easily  decomposed  and  reduced  by  heat:  such  of 
these  as  are  soluble,  are  recognised  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  precipitates  which  they  allord  with  pro¬ 
tochloride  of  tin  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  and 
by  a  black  precipitate  with  protonitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Gold  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state 
from  its  chloride,  or  muriatic  solution,  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  metals:  iron,  copper, 
zinc,  and  tin,  rapidly  effect  this  reduction  ;  lead, 
mercury,  and  antimony,  more  slowly  ;  the  tar¬ 
diness  of  action  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  a  film  of  gold  to  the  precipitating 
metal.  When  silver  is  used,  the  production  of 
its  chloride  also  impedes  the  effect:  and  the 
same  happens  with  palladium.  The  gold  is 
generally  separated  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder;  but  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  cadmium, 
occasion  the  appearance  of  a  metallic  film  :  and 
bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  palladium,  he- 
come  coated  with  a  brilliant  covering.  Till, 
after  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  gold,  forms 
the  purple  of  Cassius. 
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Action  of  Gold  on  the  Animal  Economy. 

This  lias  been  little  studied  till  of  late  years. 
Paracelsus  and  bis  followers  used  gold  in  medi  ¬ 
cine,  but  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  mode  of  action.  Fallopius,  however,  in  the 
fifteenth  century',  recommended  it  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  syphilitic  affections. 

About  the  year  1810,  M.  Chrestien,  of 
Montpellier,  called  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world  to  the  preparations  of  gold,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  Methode  Iatraleptique ,  the  formulae 
of  the  salts  he  employed.  Since  that  time 
several  physicians  have  experimented  with  this 
remedy,  and  have  not  succeeded  as  M.  Chrestien 
did;  many,  however,  have  met  with  equally 
fortunate  results  ;  so  that  the  salts  of  gold  may 
now  be  mentioned  as  efficacious  remedies  in 
syphilitic  complaints. 

In  1828  Dr.  Legrand  published  a  long  series 
of  observations,  confitming  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  in  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  disorders 
from  auriferous  salts. 

Four  preparations  of  gold  are  now  principally 
employed  in  medicine;  namely,  the  chloride  of 
gold,  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  per¬ 
oxide  of  gold,  and  the  oxide  formed  by  tin,  or 
the  purple  powder  of  Cassius.  Finely  divided 
gold  has  also  been  employed. 

According  to  Orfila,  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  of  muriate  of  gold,  dissolved  in  a  gros  of 
distilled  water,  and  introduced  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  large  strong  dog,  produced  difficult 
and  stertorous  respiration,  symptoms  of  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  slight  vomiting,  all  which  grew  worse, 
until  they  ended  in  death.  In  another  experi¬ 
ment,  half  a  grain  of  the  deuto-muriate,  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  gros  and  a  half  of  distilled  water, 
was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  small 
dog :  the  symptoms  here  supervened  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  in  four  minutes  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  dead.  The  third  experiment  was  on  a 
strong  dog,  and  two  grains  of  the  salt  were  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  gros  and  a  half  of  distilled  water:  in 
this  instance  the  animal  died  in  three  minutes. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  these  animals  the 
poison  was  found  to  have  more  particularly 
acted  on  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs, 
and  eminently  on  the  blood  itself.  The  lungs 
were  livid,  gorged  with  blood,  did  not  crepitate, 
were  wrinkled,  of  an  unnatural  colour,  and 
scarcely  floated  on  water.  The  heart  was 
violet-coloured,  the  left  cavities  being  filled 
with  black  blood,  the  right  ventricle  contracted. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  action  of  the  salt  on  the 
blood,  that  on  opening  the  crural  artery,  a  few 
moments  alter  death,  a  reddish-brown  blood, 
quickly  becoming  black,  flowed  from  it.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  was 
not  affected. 

M.  Orfila  has  also  introduced  chloruret  of 
gold  directly  into  the  stomach  of  several  ani¬ 
mals,  m  order  to  ascertain  its  immediate  effects 
on  that  organ.  By  an  opening  made  in  the 
oesophagus  three  grains  of  chloruret  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  small  dog;  the 
annual  languished  for  two  days  and  perished  on 
the  third.  Another  dog  was  made  to  swallow 
a  solution  of  ten  grains  of  muriate  of  gold,  in 
an  ounce  of  distilled  water;  the  animal  vomited 
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thrice,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth  :  two  days 
after  he  was  able  to  eat ;  on  the  fourth  day  he 
refused  food,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the 
seventh.  In  the  first  animal  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed, 
red,  and  ulcerated:  in  the  second  it  was  also 
ulcerated,  and  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In 
both  animals  the  muriate  had  acted  in  a  manner 
resembling  that  of  corrosive  substances. 

M.  Chrestien  states,  that  the  muriate  of  gold 
is  much  more  active  than  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  does  not  irritate  the  gums  to  the  same 
extent :  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tenth  of  a  grain 
per  diem,  it  occasioned  in  one  instance  a  smart 
fever.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  and  a  general  excitation 
prevails.  This  excitation,  which  he  deems  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  remedy,  never  in¬ 
volves  any  injurious  disturbance  of  the  functions 
if  kept  within  due  limits.  The  mouth,  tongue, 
appetite,  and  stools  continue  to  be  natural  :  the 
urine  and  transpiration  are  generally  increased. 
If  the  dose  be  pushed  too  far,  however,  there  is 
risk  of  producing  a  general  erethism,  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  some  organ.  The  fever  caused 
by  this  is  accompanied  with  an  unusual  and 
continued  heat  of  the  skin. 

M.  Cullerier  has  seen  patients  who  were 
unable  to  bear  the  muriate  of  gold  in  any  man¬ 
ner.  In  these  instances  he  finds  it  produce 
gastric  irritation,  redness  of  the  throat,  dryness 
of  the  tongue,  colic  pains,  and  purging. 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  general 
effects  of  hydrochlorate  of  gold  and  sodium 
are  a  sense  of  internal  heat,  headache,  dryness  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  anxiety,  gastric  irritation, 
constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  and  quickening  of  the 
circulation.  M.  Magendie  was  once  consulted 
by  a  patient,  to  whom  muriate  of  gold  had 
been  injudiciously  administered.  Though  he  had 
only  taken  the  tenth  of  a  grain  in  a  cup  of  milk 
for  eight  consecutive  days,  he  was  seized,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  with  a  most  intense  gastritis, 
accompanied  with  numerous  nervous  symptoms, 
such  as  cramps  and  acute  pains  in  the  limbs, 
tremors,  and  sleeplessness.  When  this  irritation 
was  allayed,  there  still  remained  extreme  heat 
of  the  skin,  want  of  sleep,  and  fatiguing  erections. 
Notwithstanding  a  most  severe  diet,  this  state 
of  excitement  still  existed  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  and  the  patient  was  unable  to  take 
wine  even  when  considerably  diluted. 

Cases  fur  the  Employment  of  the  Preparations  of 
'  Gold. 

As  before  stated,  the  preparations  of  gold  had 
been  used  by  Fallopius,  in  venereal  affections. 
But,  besides  disorders  of  that  character,  M. 
Chrestien  says,  that  lie  has  used  the  remedies  in 
question  with  success  in  the  majority  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  scrofula,  goitre, 
different  herpetic  disorders,  scirrhus,  and  even 
tubercular  phthisis.  Lalouetto,  in  his  Traile  des 
Scrophules,  also  strongly  advises  the  employment 
of  the  salts  of  gold.  Many  physicians  who  have 
repeated  M.  Chrestien's experiments,  have  failed 
to  obtain  such  successful  results;  though  others, 
as  Gozzi,  Niel,  Destouches,  llisuens,  &c. 
have  found  them  effectual.  M.  Duportal  has 
also  related  two  cures  effected  by  this  means ; 
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one  of  them  an  ulcer  of  the  face  resembling  can¬ 
cer,  and  which  had  resisted  the  ordinary  reme¬ 
dies,  was  cicatrised  under  the  use  of  the  salts  of 
gold.  {Ann.  tie  Physique  el  de  Chimie,  t.  78.) 

M.  Cullerier  did  not  consider  muriate  of 
gold  as  a  specific  in  syphilis,  though  he  cured 
many  cases  with  it.  1 1  is  nephew  has  adminis¬ 
tered  the  muriate  of  gold  and  soda  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  patients  of  the  Hopital  des 
Ventlricns :  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of 
these  patients  were  various,  as  were  also  the 
symptoms  treated,  being  those  of  a  recent  kind; 
as  ulcers,  buboes,  pustules,  excrescences  ;  or  of 
long  standing,  as  ulcerated  throat,  palate,  nose, 
&c.,  exostoses  and  periostoses,  cutaneous  pus¬ 
tules,  and  pains  of  the  bones. 

In  the  first  cases  of  the  former  series  the  effects 
of  the  salts  were  equally  rapid  with  those  of 
mercury  :  in  others  the  benefits  were  less  pal¬ 
pable  ;  and  in  some  instances  no  advantage 
whatever  was  obtained,  in  which  case  mercury 
became  necessary. 

In  the  secondary  disease,  M.  Cullerier  obtained 
some  favourable  results ;  the  symptoms  were 
ameliorated  in  one  or  two  cases,  only  one  was 
entirely  cured,  and  in  others  it  was  administered 
in  vain. 

Mode  of  Administration. 

M.  Chrestien  has  united  tl>e  compounds  of 
gold  with  soluble  extracts  of  plants ;  with 
sugar,  to  form  lozenges  ;  with  syrups  and  with 
cerates,  to  be  rubbed  into  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
MM.  Duportal  and  Pelletier  disapprove  of  these 
mixtures,  because  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  whenever  dissolved  or  not,  decompose 
the  acid  solution  of  gold  and  reduce  it  to  the  me¬ 
tallic  state.  So  likewise  M.  Proust  states  that 
there  are  few  vegetable  juices,  acids,  gums, 
sugars,  or  extracts,  which  do  not  possess  the 
property  of  deoxidising  gold  :  these  substances 
should  therefore  be  avoided.  The  best  mode 
of  using  the  salts  of  gold  is  that  of  friction  on 
the  gums  ;  and  of  the  salts,  the  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium  is  to  be  preferred.  The  mode 
of  procuring  this  salt,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Figuer,  is  to  dissolve  four  parts  of  gold 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness,  pour  on  the  product  32  parts  of  water 
with  one  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  concentrate 
the  liquor  to  half  its  weight :  on  cooling,  crystals 
of  the  double  salt  are  obtained,  consisting  of 
chloride  of  gold  69-3,  chloride  of  sodium  14*1, 
and  water  16-6.  An  analogous  chloride  of  gold 
and  potassium  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Javal. 
The  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Ilopital  des  Vdni'ricns  in  powder 
reduced  by  fifteen,  twelve,  ten,  eight,  and  even 
four  times  its  weight  of  some  vehicle.  Starch 
or  lycopodium  powder,  washed  with  alkohol, 
appears  to  preserve  the  auriferous  salts  the 
best.  With  other  powders,  as  liquorice,  marsh¬ 
mallow,  Ac.  their  decomposition  is  certain  to 
take  place  more  or  less  readily. 

Frictions  with  the  Muriate  of  Gold  and  Soda. 

M.  Chrestien  recommends  the  following  for¬ 
mula  :  — 

Crystallised  muriate  of  gold  and  soda  1  grain. 
Powder  of  iris  root,  washed  with  alko¬ 
hol,  to  withdraw  its  soluble  parts...  2  grains. 
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Lycopodium  powder  is  generally  preferable 
to  that  of  iris. 

Divide  the  first  grain  into  15  parts,  then  the 
second  into  14,  and  so  on  gradually  until  an 
eighth  is  the  strength  of  each  powder.  One  of 
these  powders  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  longue 
or  gums  once  a  day.  The  powders  containing 
only  the  fifteenth  of  a  grain  are  to  be  first  used, 
and,  after  a  while,  succeeded  by  those  of  greater 
strength.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  employ  more 
than  4  grains  in  all  for  the  cure  of  primary 
venereal  symptoms,  as  chancres,  buboes,  &e.  : 
even  three  are  often  sufficient. 

M.  Girardot,  of  Warsaw,  says  that  he  cured 
a  soldier  without  a  single  day’s  interruption 
of  his  service.  He  maintains,  that  from  30  to 
40  grains  of  the  salt  is  required  in  cold  climates 
to  produce  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  very  hot  latitude,  as  that  of  the  Mauritius, 
large  doses  are  tolerated  and  are  requisite. 
31.  Chrestien  observes,  that  in  Poland  and  the 
Mauritius  30  grains  do  no  more  than  5  or  6 
at  3Iontpelier.  In  these  large  doses  an  eighth 
of  a  grain  is  the  commencing  dose,  and  is 
rapidly  increased  to  half  a  grain  at  each  friction. 
Such  doses  are  more  particularly  requisite  when 
syphilis  is  complicated  with  scrofula :  in  such 
case,  even  in  France,  they  may  be  carried 
beyond  4  grains. 

Pills  of  the  Oxide  of  Gold. 

Extract  of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root  2  gros. 
Oxide  of  gold  by  potass .  6  grains. 

Mix  carefully,  and  divide  into  60  pills.  The 
six  grains  of  oxide  may  be  replaced  by  one 
grain  of  the  triple  muriate. 

31.  Chrestien  recommends  these  pills  in  scro¬ 
fula  and  lymphatic  congestions.  He  com¬ 
mences  with  one  per  diem  and  gradually  rises 
to  eight. 

Should  the  state  of  the  tongue  and  mouth 
prevent  frictions  on  them,  Dr.  Kiel  advises  ano¬ 
ther  mode  of  application.  A  small  blistered 
surface  is  established  on  the  side  of  the  throat, 
and  is  dressed  morning  and  evening  with  an 
ointment,  composed  of  a  grain  of  lard  and  a 
grain  of  gold  divided  by  mercury.  At  the  same 
time,  a  grain  of  the  oxide  of  gold  is  given  in¬ 
ternally  in  the  course  of  the  day.  After  a  week, 
half  a  grain  of  the  divided  gold  and  of  the 
oxide  are  added  to  the  doses.  In  a  fortnight 
the  divided  gold  is  replaced  by  an  ointment, 
containing  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of 
gold  and  soda,  which  may  be  increased  as  far 
as  the  sixth  of  a  grain.  During  this  period 
the  internal  treatment  with  gold  is  still  con¬ 
tinued. 

Should  the  irritation  from  friction  with  the 
muriate  of  gold  on  the  tongue  be  excessive,  the 
following  cerate  may  be  applied  to  blistered 
surfaces  on  each  side  of  the  neck  :  — 

Gold  divided  with  mercury .  1  gros. 

Lard . .  1  once. 

And  when  the  blisters  are  becoming  dry,  for 
this  oxide  may  be  substituted  an  ointment  com¬ 
posed  of  10  grains  of  muriate  of  gold  and  soda 
and  half  an  once  of  lard.  In  the  course  of 
four  months  such  treatment  seldom  fails  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  secondary  syphilis. 

Dr.  Simoneau,  of  Florence,  attended  a  patient 
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who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a  seton  in  | 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  was  afflicted  with 
deep  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  Di.  S.  j 
immediately  commenced  to  dress  the  seton  with 
muriate  of  gold  and  soda,  with  the  best  effects 
upon  the  ulcerations. 

Aurum  folia'tum.  Gold  leaf.  This  used 
to  be  much  employed  by  apothecaries  for  w  i  ap- 
ping  up  pills,  or  gilding  them,  as  it  was  termed. 

Aurum  fuTminans.  Fulminating  gold.  See 
Aurum.  _  | 

Aukum  horizont'ai.e.  A  preparation  talked 
of  by  the  alchemists,  and  defined  to  be  the 
mercurius  anri,  or  essential  part  of  gold,  fixed 
by  the  alkahest.  Van  Helmont  says  it  is  called 
horizontal,  because  the  gold  in  this  state  is 
compared  to  the  rising  sun. 

Aurum  lefro'sum.  Antimony. 

Aurum  musi’vum.  Mosaic  gold.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  tin  and  sulphur,  which  may  be  thus 
made  :  Melt  twelve  ounces  of  tin,  and  amal¬ 
gamate  it  witli  three  ounces  of  mercury ; 
triturate  this  amalgam  with  seven  ounces 
of  sulphur,  and  three  of  muriate  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  Put  the  powder  into  a  matrass,  bedded 
rather  deep  in  sand,  and  keep  it  for  several 
hours  at  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
raised,  and  continued  for  several  hours  longer. 
If  the  heat  has  been  moderate,  and  not  too  long 
continued,  a  golden-coloured  scaly  porous  mass 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  :  this 
is  called  aurum  musivum.  If  the  heat  lias  been 
too  strong,  the  aurum  musivum  appears  as  a 
black  mass  of  a  striated  texture.  It  does  not 
appear  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  has  any  influence  on  the 
result.  The  process  is  thus  explained  :  as  the 
heat  increases,  the  tin  abstracts  the  muriatic  acid 
1  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia;  while  the  alkali  of 
that  salt,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  sul¬ 
phur,  flies  off  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret.  The 
muriate  of  tin  sublimes,  and  is  found  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  matrass.  The  mercury  com¬ 
bines  with  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  cin¬ 
nabar,  which  also  sublimes ;  and  the  remaining 
sulphur,  with  the  remaining  tin,  forms  the 
aurum  musivum,  which  is  a  bisulphuret  of  tin, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  tin  and  two  of 
sulphur.  Its  real  composition  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  John  Davy  :  it  was  supposed  by  Proust 
to  be  a  hydrosulphuret  of  the  peroxide  of  tin. 

Mosaic  gold  has  no  taste,  and  is  generally 
without  odour:  some  specimens  have  a  sul¬ 
phureous  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids, 
and  alkaline  solutions.  It  deflagrates  with 
nitre.  Bergman  mentions  a  native  aurvm  mu- 
i sivum  from  Siberia,  containing  tin,  sulphur,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  copper. 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  pigment  for 
i  giving  a  golden  colour  to  small  statues  or 
r  plaster  figures.  It  is  said  also  to  be  mixed  with 
\  melted  glass  to  imitate  lapis  lazuli. 

'  .  Auuum,  'wta'bile.  Potable  gold.  The  old 

1  M  SJlad  many  m°des  of  making  potable 
■  gold.  1  he  most  common  was  as  follows:  — 

I  Some  volatile  oil,  as  that  of  rosemary,  was 
,  poured  on  a  solut.on  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold  ; 
the  od  f  oatmg  at  the  top,  deoxydised  the  gold, 
and  held  it  suspended  m  a  state  of  minute  sub- 


An  obsolete  name  of 

( Auscultatio ,  on  is.  f.  ■■ 
This  term  is  applied  to 
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division  :  the  oil  containing  the  gold  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  and  alkohol 
was  added  to  it.  The  aurum  potabile  was  in 
high  esteem  as  a  cordial  medicine. 

Aurum  sofhi'sticum.  Brass. 

Au'rus  brazilie'nsis. 
the  Calamus  aromaticus. 

AUSCULTA'TION. 

from  ausculto,  to  listen.) 
the  several  methods  of  detecting  the  nature  and 
seat  of  disease  by  means  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  means  of  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  extensively  applied,  but  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  from  the  days  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  downwards.  Thus  Hippocrates  was 
aware  that  the  existence  of  fluids  in  the  chest 
might  sometimes  be  ascertained  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  ear  ;  striking  a  distended  abdomen, 
to  learn,  from  the  sound,  whether  or  not  the 
swelling  be  caused  by  air,  has  long  been  a  fa¬ 
miliar  practice;  and  surgeons  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  detecting  a  fracture  by  the  crepitus. 
In  1761,  Avenbrugger  published  a  valuable 
work  on  the  use  of  percussion  in  the  diagnosis 
of  thoracic  diseases.  In  1817,  M.  Double,  in 
his  work  on  Semeiology,  recommended  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ear  to  all  parts  of  the  chest  as 
an  excellent  means  of  diagnosis  ;  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  Laennec  published  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  Mediate  Auscultation,  or  that  in  which 
the  ear  is  assisted  by  the  intervention  of  an 
instrument  called  the  stethoscope,  which  now  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  every  body’s  hands.  (For  an 
account  of  the  construction  of  this  instrument, 
see  Stethoscope.)  Hence  the  sounds  perceived 
in  auscultation  divide  themselves  into  those 
produced  spontaneously  within  the  body  by  its 
healthy  or  diseased  actions,  and  those  which  are 
excited  artificially.  The  former,  alone,  are 
usually  considered  under  the  head  of  auscult¬ 
ation;  the  latter  are  referred  to  that  of  percus¬ 
sion.  (See  Percussion.)  Again,  auscultation  is 
distinguished  into  immediate,  or  that  effected  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  ear,  and  mediate, 
or  that  effected  through  the  medium  of  an  in¬ 
tervening  body,  namely,  the  stethoscope. 

lliese  two  modes  of  auscultation  should  be 
used  conjointly,  and  the  ear  should  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  both,  since,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  will  be  found  to  convey  the  more  accurate 
information.  Auscultation  may  be  used  with 
more  or  less  advantage  in  all  cases  where 
morbid  sounds  are  produced;  but  its  general 
applications,  and  the  only  ones  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  in  this  place,  are, 

1.  The  auscultation  of  respiration. 

2.  Auscultation  of  the  voice. 

3.  Auscultation  of  the  cough. 

4.  Auscultation  of  sounds  foreign  to  the  re¬ 
spiration,  voice,  or  cough,  but  sometimes  accom¬ 
panying  them. 

5.  Auscultation  of  the  actions  of  the  heart. 

G.  Obstetric  auscultation. 

We  may  here  describe  the  natural  sounds 
detected  by  each  of  these  modes  of  auscultation 
giving  an  enumeration  merely  of  the  morbid 
sounds,  a  furthor  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  heads. 
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I.  Auscultation  of  respiration.  The  passage 
of  the  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  in  the  act 
of  breathing,  causes  certain  sounds,  which  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cavities  through 
which  the  air  passes;  these  are  called  the  I  e- 
sicular,  the  Bronchial,  and  the  Tracheal  sounds. 

The  Vesicular  respiration,  or  pulmonic  respir¬ 
atory  murmur,  is  heard  pretty  distinctly  at  all 
parts  of  the  chest ;  but  most  so  where  the  lungs 
are  nearest  the  surface,  as  in  the  axilla,  in  the 
space  between  the  clavicle  and  the  trapezius 
muscle,  and  that  between  the  clavicle  and  the 
mamma.  It  is  a  soft  crepitating  sound,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  air  entering  into  a  number 
of  very  minute  cells.  The  respiratory  murmur 
is,  creteris  paribus,  heard  strongly  in  proportion 
to  the  frequency,  not  to  the  depth  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  :  hence,  when  we  have  any  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  this  sound,  the  patient  should 
be  desired  to  breathe  quick,  and  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  become  obvious.  The  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  varies  at  different  ages, 
.and  in  different  individuals.  It  is  much  more 
strongly  marked  before  the  age  of  puberty  than 
after,  and  in  infants  is  particularly  noisy.  The 
respiration  of  adults  affords  this  sound  in  veiy 
different  degrees  of  intensity  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  although  the  lungs  be  perfectly  healthy ; 
in  some  it  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  perceived 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  respiration,  while  in 
others  it  is  so  strong  as  to  obtain  the  name  of 
puerile  respiration  :  the  latter  peculiarity  (sup¬ 
posing  a  healthy  state  of  the  lungs)  is  only 
observed  in  women,  and  in  men  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament.  Whenever  the  respir¬ 
atory  murmur  has  ceased,  or  is  remarkably 
diminished  over  any  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  thorax,  we  may  conclude  that  the  coiie- 
sponding  portion  of  the  lungs  has,  from  some 
cause,  become  impermeable  to  the  air,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

The  Bronchial  respiration  cannot  generally  be 
distinguished  from  the  vesicular  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  usually  heard  only  in 
the  space  below  the  clavicle,  but  in  thin  persons 
may  also  be  frequently  detected  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum,  in  the  axilla*,  and  in  the  intersca¬ 
pular  region.  The  bronchial  sound  differs  from 
that  of  vesicular  respiration  in  the  air  seeming  to 
pass  through  larger  cavities.  When  any  portion 
of  the  pulmonary  texture,  situated  near  a  con¬ 
siderable  bronchial  tube,  becomes  impervious  to 
air,  the  bronchial  sound  is  heard  more  distinctly 
from  the  cessation  of  the  vesicular,  and  may  be 
detected  at  parts  of  the  thorax  where,  in  the 
healthy  state  of  things,  it  is  confounded  with 
the  vesicular  sound.  Whenever  this  change 
from  the  natural  sounds  of  respiration  occurs 
we  mav  be  sure  that  the  surrounding  texture  of 
the  lung  is  morbidly  condensed,  as  by  hepatiz¬ 
ation,  tubercle,  effusion,  &c. 

'p|u>  Tracheal  respiration  is  heard  only  in  the 

course  of  the  trachea,  and  the  sound  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  bronchial,  only  louder  and 
more  blowing,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  tube 
through  which  the  air  passes. 

The  sounds  of  morbid  respiration  are, 

«.  Cavernous  respiration. 

b.  Blowing  respiration. 


2.  Auscultation  of  the  voice.  If  we  apply  the 
hand  or  the  ear  to  the  chest  of  a  healthy  person, 
while  they  are  speaking  or  singing,  we  perceive 
a  distinct  vibration,  and  a  similar  impression  is 
communicated  to  the  ear  through  the  stethoscope. 
The  strength  of  this  vibration  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  natural  power  of  the  voice,  the 
fatness  or  leanness  of  the  individual,  &c.  Over 
those  parts  of  the  lungs  distant  from  any  large 
bronchial  tube  it  is  comparatively  feeble.  If 
we  apply  the  stethoscope  between  the  scapula:, 
over  the  large  bronchial  tubes  at  the  root  of  the 
Junes,  the  resonance  of  the  voice  is  very  strong, 
aiuf  the  words  of  the  speaker  may  sometimes 
be  heard,  hut  they  always  seem  to  hang,  as  it 
were,  at  the  end  of  the  instrument  furthest  from 
the  ear,  and  not  to  traverse  its  tube  :  the  sound 
of  the  voice  thus  heard  proceeding  from  a 
bronchial  tube  is  called  Bronchophony.  Again, 
if  the  stethoscope  be  applied  over  the  larynx,  or 
trachea,  the  sound  is  still  stronger,  the  words 
are  distinctly  heard,  and  they  appear  to  pass 
right  through  the  tube  of  the  instrument  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener;  the  sound  of  the  voice  thus 
heard  is  called  Laryngophony.  The  sounds  of 
the  voice  indicative  of  disease  are 

a.  Bronchophony,  in  situations  where  it  does 
not  exist  in  health, 
h.  AEgophony. 

C.  Pectoriloquy 
3.  Auscultation  of  the  cough.  If  the  lung 
be  healthy,  no  particular  sound  is  developed  hj 
the  act  of  coughing :  the  shock  is  perceived  ir 
all  parts  of  the  chest,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  tin 
voice,  the  sound  is  heard  very  distinctly  fron 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  seems  to  pas 
directly  through  the  stethoscope  to  the  ear  Iron 
the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  auscultation 


the  cough  is  chiefly  useful  because  it  sometime 
develops  other  sounds,  as  the  crepitous 
cavernous  rattle,  which,  under  certain  circuit 
stances,  may  not  be  detected  in  the  ordinar 
states  of  respiration.  Two  sounds  indicative 


disease  are  connected  with  the  cough :  — 
a.  The  Tubal  cough. 


b.  The  Cavernous  cough. 

'1.  Auscultation  if  sou  mis  foreign  to  the  r 
spiration,  voice,  or  cough,  but  sometimes  accoi 
pam ling  them.  These  sounds  are  all  morbi 


. .  . .  . 

and  consist  of  those  arising  from  diseased  sts 


of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  those  arising  fro 
diseased  states  of  parts  within  the  thorax,  •> 
exterior  to  the  lungs.  The  first  class  includ 
the  several  kinds  of  Battle,  Boudins,  or,  as  it 
called  by  the  adoption  of  the  French  term,  Bit 
Laennec  describes  five  species  of  ronchus: 
a.  The  Crepitous. 


b.  The  Mucous, 

c.  The  Sonorous. 

d.  The  Sibilous. 

e.  The  Cradling. 

The  second  class,  or  sounds  arising  fi 


diseased  states  of  parts  within  the  thorax,  1 
exterior  to  the  lungs,  includes 

a.  The  Metallic  tinkling,  of  which  the  A 
plioric  resonance  is  a  modification. 

b.  The  Sound  of  friction. 


Auscultation  of  the  heart.  1  he  action 


the  heart  gives  rise  to  sounds  which  aic  !• 
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reived  very  distinctly  in  the  cardiac  region,  and 
nore  obscurely  over  an  extent  ot  the  thorax, 
varying  in  different  individuals.  Ihe  stetho¬ 
scope,  applied  over  the  lower  third  ot  the  ster¬ 
num,  indicates  the  state  ot  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart ;  over  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  from 
lie  fourth  to  the  seventh,  it  indicates  the  state  of 
he  hf  cavities.  Three  leading  circumstances  are 
:o  be  attended  to  in  the  auscultation  of  the  heart, 
namely  the  impulse,  the  sound,  and  the  rhythm. 

The  Impulse.  This  is  perceived  both  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope  and  by  the  application 
of  the  hand,  and  in  a  healthy  individual  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cardiac  region,  or  extends  only  a 
Tttle  beyond  it.  The  impulse  is,  ceeteris  paribus, 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  walls  of  the  heart 
ire  thicker ;  hence  it  is  much  increased  in  hy¬ 
pertrophy,  while  in  passive  dilatation  of  the 
leart  it  can  hardly  be  perceived,  even  though 
he  action  of  the  heart  be  violent.  The  impulse 
ommunicated  by  the  heart  to  the  parietes  of 
he  thorax,  was  till  lately  supposed  to  arise 
Vom  the  apex  of  the  heart  being  tilted  forwards 
>y  the  reaction  of  the  column  of  blood,  suddenly 
impelled,  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  into  the 
urved  aorta.  This  explanation  is  now  gene- 
ally  relinquished,  and  the  most  prevalent 
pinion  is,  that  the  impulse  is  occasioned  simply 
>y  the  muscular  action  of  the  heart  itself:  Dr. 
lope,  however,  believes  that,  in  consequence 
f  the  retraction  of  the  ventricles  upon  their 
>ase,  and  upon  the  auricles  which  are  in  a  state 
>f  extreme  distension,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is 
lilted  against  the  ribs,  and  produces  the  impulse, 
die  strength  of  the  impulse  is  influenced  by  a 
ariety  of  circumstances  ;  thus  all  causes  which 
I  (iroduce  great  debility,  as  large  evacuations  of 
i  flood,  diarrhoea,  extreme  abstinence/,  &c.  dimi- 
j  ish  the  impulse  so  much  that  it  may  be  feeble 
1  ven  where  hypertrophy  exists :  the  same  effect 
■  produced  by  severe  dyspnoea,  whether  arising 
oni  asthma,  pulmonary  congestion,  or  any 
ther  cause;  here  the  diminished  impulse  arises 
om  the  action  of  the  heart  being  impeded  by 
ae  accumulation  of  blood  in  its  cavities.  On 
1  ue  other  hand,  violent  exercise,  nervous  ex¬ 
ilement,  fever,  and  other  causes,  frequently 
.-■nder  the  impulse  very  forcible  where  there  is 
o  hypertrophy. 


bound  and  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action. 

ie  ear  be  applied,  with  or  without  the  in 
tention  of  the  stethoscope,  to  the  cardiac  reg 
■fa  healthy  person,  two  successive  sounds  i 
■e  heard,  then  a  brief  interval  of  silence,  the 
-“petition  ot  the  two  sounds,  then  another 

rVf  '  an<  so  011  1,1  a  series,  continued  v 
.erfect  regularity,  and  susceptible  of  beiim 
jrosented  by  musical  notation.  This  pec'll 
•  constant  succession  of  sounds  is  called 
jiythm.  Ihe  sound  of  the  heart’s  action 

'■Kion  butT^  arC  Very  di8tinct  in  can 
om";  a  n.  t  ata"y  Considerab'c  dista 

most  nan  “VT  Wl11,  llovvtfvcr,  detect  tl 
.  most  parts  of  t|lc  chest.  The  two  son 

the  t  differ  h 

Prolonged,  mb™ 

.enceinent  than  at  its  tern,;.  .•  1  ,  L< 


which  is  short,  acute,  and  compared  to  the  clap 
of  the  valve  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  relative 
duration  of  the  two  sounds,  and  the  pause  which 
succeeds  them,  is  thus  estimated  by  Laennec  : 
the  whole  time  being  divided  into  four  parts, 
two  of  these  are  occupied  by  the  first  sound, 
one  by  the  second,  and  one  by  the  pause  which 
succeeds  it.  The  first  sound  is  synchronous 
with  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and,  in  the 
healthy  state,  with  the  arterial  pulse;  but  the 
latter  is  subject  to  variation  in  disease.  It 
was  supposed  by  Laennec  that  the  first  sound 
was  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  second  by  that  of  the  auricles ;  and  this 
was  for  some  time  the  received  opinion.  It 
was  first  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Turner; 
and  the  observations  of  Drs.  Corrigan,  Stokes, 
and  Hope  have  conduced  to  a  different  view  of 
the  subject.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  placed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  auricle  has  no  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  second  sound.  Dr.  Hope  con¬ 
ceives  that  the  first  sound  is  occasioned  by  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  second  by  its 
diastole  :  whether  the  second  sound  be  caused 
precisely  by  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  or  not, 
may  still  he  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
action  of  the  ventricle. 

It  has  already  been  observed  of  the  impulse, 
that  it  is  strong  in  proportion  as  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  are  thick:  the  reverse  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  sound  of  the  heart,  which  is  found 
to  be  loud  in  proportion  as  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle  are  thin  ;  hence,  in  passive  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  the  sound  is  louder  than  natural, 
and  is  heard  distinctly  at  parts  of  the  chest 
where,  in  the  healthy  state,  it  is  very  obscure, 
or  altogether  inaudible ;  while  in  hypertrophy 
the  sound  is  indistinct,  and  very  circumscribed 
in  its  extent.  Besides  these  sounds  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  the  ventricles,  which  exist  in 
health,  and  which,  as  above  explained,  afford 
by  their  deviations  diagnostics  of  disease,  there 
are  other  sounds  of  the  heart  which  are  always 
indicative  of  disease.  The  auscultatory  signs 
connected  with  morbid  states  of  the  heart  are, 

a.  Increased  impulse. 

b.  Diminished  impulse. 

c.  Increased  sound. 

d.  Diminished  sound. 

e.  The  Bellows  sound. 

f  The  Hasp  sound. 

g.  'Ihe  Purring  tremor,  which,  although  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  touch  rather  than  the  hearing,  is 
placed  here,  since  it  accompanies  the  rasp 
sound,  and  arises  from  the  same  causes 

h.  rfhe  New  heather  sound. 

0.  Obstetric  Auscultation.  The  use  of  aus¬ 
cultation,  as  a  means  of  detecting  pregnancy, 
was  first  made  known  in  ISIS  by  M.  Mayer, 
of  Geneva,  who  stated  that  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart  might  be  distinctly  perceived  by 
the  application  of  the  ear  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother.  Ilis  observations  have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  M.  Kergaradec  and  others, 
and  two  auscultatory  signs  are  now  recognised 
which,  when  they  unequivocally  exist,  may  be 
considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  pregnancy, 
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at  the  same  time  that  their  non-existence,  in  any 
particular  case,  must  not  be  admitted  as  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  denying  that  a  woman  is 
gravid.  These  two  signs  are  the  sounds  of 
the  fcetal  heart  and  the  placental  sound. 

a.  The  sound  of  the  Fatal  heart.  The  stetho¬ 
scope,  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  detects  a  series  of  sounds  following 
exactly  the  same  rhythm  as  those  of  the  adult 
heart,  but  differing  from  them  in  being  much 
quicker  and  much  feebler.  The  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart  vary  from  120  to  160  in  a 
minute,  and  are  different  at  different  times  in 
the  same  subject.  Changes  in  the  rapidity  or 
force  of  the  circulation  of  the  mother  do  not 
influence  the  heart  of  the  foetus,  and  vice  versa 
any  agitation  of  the  foetal  circulation  has  no  effect 
on  that  of  the  mother.  The  sounds  of  the  foetal 
heart  can  seldom  be  detected  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  before  the  sixth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  The  facility  with  which  they  are  heard 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  foetus,  the 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  They  are  heard  most  distinctly  when 
the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  of  the  foetus  is 
near  that  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  over 
which  the  stethoscope  is  applied.  They  some¬ 
times  cease  to  be  discoverable  for  hours,  or  even 
days  together;  and  hence  a  single  auscultation 
is  not  always  sufficient.  The  situation  in  which 
the  pulsations  are  most  distinctly  heard  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  foetus ;  but  as 
they  may  be  heard  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
uterine  region,  they  may  easily  be  traced  to 
their  source. 

h.  The  Placental  sound.  This  sound  was 
first  detected  by  M.  Kergaradec.  It  is  heard 
principally  over  that  part  of  the  uterus  where 
the  placenta  is  attached ;  and  hence,  although 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  most  audible  varies 
in  different  cases  of  pregnancy,  it  must  remain 
unchanged  throughout  the  same  pregnancy. 
It  very  nearly  resembles  the  bellows  sound  of 
the  adult  heart,  and  is  isochronous  with  the 
pulse  of  the  mother.  It  generally  becomes  per¬ 
ceptible  about  the  fourth  month,  and  is  then 
more  distinct  than  at  a  later  period  of  gestation. 
Several  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  sound,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  enlarged  vessels  of  the  uterus 
which  are  connected  with  the  placenta;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  remains  audible  for  a  short 
time  after  the  placenta  is  detached,  and,  on  the 
other,  this  sound,  or  one  very  similar  to  it, 
seems  to  be  occasionally  heard  in  parts  of  the 
uterine  parietes  distant  from  that  at  which  the 
placenta  is  attached. 

The  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  and  the  placen¬ 
tal  sound  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  ear, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  stethoscope. 

Authe'meros.  (From  am  as,  the  same,  and 
7 1/J.epa,  a  day.)  Appertaining  to  the  same  day. 
An  epithet  given  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
to  a  medicine  which  produces  its  effect  the 
same  day  that  it  is  administered  —  avOripepou 
<pap/xaicov. 

AUTOCRATEI'A.  (From  auras,  itself, 
ami  nparos,  strength.)  A  name  given  to  the 
vital  principle  from  the  idea  that  it  is  self- 
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acting.  This  idea,  however,  is  hypothetical, 
and  probably  erroneous:  all  that  we  know  of 
vitality  is,  that  it  is  something  which  has  an 
inherent  power  of  reaction  on  the  application 
of  stimuli. 

Automatic.  ( Automations  ;  aura  par  os,  from 
avro/j-ar ija>,  to  act  of  one’s  own  accord.)  In 
physiology,  those  functions  which  are  per¬ 
formed  instinctively,  and  without  the  exercise  ] 
of  the  will,  are  called  automatic. 

AuToruiE.  A  French  term  used  by  some 
writers  synonymously  with  autopsie.  See  Au- 
topsia. 

Autopho'sphorus.  The  same  with  phospho¬ 
rus. 

AutoTsia.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  axrros,  oneself 
and  oif/is,  vision.)  Inspection  of  a  thing  wit) 
one’s  own  eyes  :  personal  observation.  Recen 
French  writers  have  applied  the  term  autopsi 
very  unmeaningly  to  the  dissection  of  a  deai 
body  ;  and  some  English  writers  have  from  then 
adopted  the  word  autopsi/  in  the  same  sense. 

Auto'psy.  See  Autopsia. 

A  utoVyros.  ( Autopyrus ,  i.  m.  ;  from  auTc 
itself,  and  irvpos,  wheat.)  Bread  made  wit  i 
wheaten  flour,  from  which  the  bran  has  not  bee  i 
separated.  —  Galen. 

Auxiliary.  Assistant.  Auxiliary  mu:|  j 
cles  are  those  which  concur  with  others,  and  ail 
them  in  their  action.  An  auxiliary  medicirl  ! 
is  one  which  is  given  along  with  another  It  i 
increase  its  efficacy. 

AVELLA'NA.  (a,  cr.  f.  ;  from  Avella,  I 
town  in  Campania,  where  the  nuts  were  fin  i 
and  abundant.)  The  hazel  nut.  See  Caryl | 
avellana. 

Avellana  catha'rtica.  A  purgative  seif  j 
or  nut,  the  produce  of  the  Jatropha  cwrctl 
See  Jatropha  citrcas. 

Avellana  i'ndica.  The  ben  nut.  See  2?) 
/anus  nn/repsica. 

Avellana  mexica'na.  The  seed  of  t|  I 
cacao  tree.  See  Theobroma  cacao. 

Avellana  vurga'trix.  Garden  spurge.  |  t 

AVE'NA.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  derived,  acccrdij 
to  some  authors,  from  aveo,  to  covet,  becail 
cattle  are  so  fond  of  it.)  The  oat.  I.  T 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsej 
system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digi/nia.  I 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  oat. 

A  vena  sati'va.  The  oat.  The  plant  whi 
produces  the  grain  well  known  under  the  nail 
of  oats.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oats;  ij 
black  and  the  white.  They  have  similar  virtu 
but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for  horses.  Tlj 
are  less  farinaceous,  and  less  nourishing  tl  i 
rice  or  wheat  ;  yet  afford  a  sufficient  nouri 
ment,  of  easy  digestion,  to  such  as  feed  o 
stantly  on  them.  In  Scotland,  and  some  of 
northern  counties  of  England,  oats  form 
chief  bread  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  mi 
used  in  Germany;  hut  iu  Norway  oat  breai 
a  luxury  among  the  common  people.  Gr 
made  with  the  flour,  or  meal,  called  oatmeal 
iu  common  use  as  an  article  of  diet  tor 
sick.  Externally  oatmeal  is  used  as  the  b: 
of  several  poultices. 

Avknueim.  A  village  not  far  from  Sti 
bourg.  It  has  mineral  waters,  which  coni 
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itumen,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.  They  are 
perient  and  absorbent. 

Ave'nius.  Veinless.  Without  a  vein.  A 
ran  applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf  which  is 
ithout  what  they  call  a  vein ;  as  in  Clusia 
iba. 

Avens.  See  Geum. 

Ave'ksio.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  averto,  to  turn 
way.)  Aversion.  In  therapeutics  this  term 
as  been  used  in  the  same  sense  as  derivation, 
revulsion. 

Avertin.  A  name  given  in  France  to  the 
■rtiginous  disease  of  sheep,  which  is  more 
generally  called  tournis.  The  term  avertin  is 
so  applied,  in  common  language,  to  craziness 
r  sullenness  in  human  beings  ;  according  to 
favoisien,  it  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which 
snders  the  patient  obstinate  or  furious. 

Aves.  See  Animal  Kingdom. 

AVICE'NNIA.  (a,  (c.  f.  ;  named  after  the 
lebrated  Arabian  physician  of  that  name.) 
he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
stem.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Angio- 
termia. 

Avicennia  tomexto'sa.  The  white  man- 
?e  of  Brazil.  Avicennia — folds  cordato- 
atis,  snblus  tomentosis,  of  Tinmens.  It  is  a 
•ge  tree,  growing  in  Brazil,  Cochin-China, 
d  the  Antilles.  The  fruit,  boiled  in  water, 
eaten,  and  the  leaves  are  used  in  emollient 
taplasms.  In  the  article  A nacardium  orien- 
’e,  this  species  of  Avicennia  has  been  inad- 
rtently  referred  to  as  affording  the  Malacca 
an,  with  which  its  fruit  is  very  often  con- 
.unded ;  the  Malacca  bean  is,  however,  the 
oduce  of  the  Anacardium  indicum,  which  see 
the  Supplement. 

Avi'culie  hekme'ticje.  This  name  is  given 
Michael  Sendivogius  to  a  pretended  universal 
t,  found  in  the  earth. 

1  Aviga  to  pear.  See  Laurus  persea. 

Avis  meijica.  The  peacock.  See  ravo. 
AVOIRDUPOIS.  A  err  du puis.  A  k  i  1 1  d  of 
light  very  generally  used  in  England,  the  pound 
Hereof  contains  sixteen  ounces.  See  Weights 
■'l  Measures. 

Avranches.  A  town  of  Lower  Normandy, 
uch  has  acidulous  chalybeate  waters. 
Awl-shaped.  See  Subulatus. 

Awn.  See  Arista. 

Awned.  See  Art slat  its. 

Awnless.  Without  an  awn  or  arista. 

Ax.  A  small  town  in  the  department  of 
nege.  It  abounds  in  sulphureous  waters 
|A  xea  comissu'ra.  See  Trochoides. 
iAxia.  A  shrub  of  Cochin-China,  which 
Mot  yet  been  classif.ed.  ft  is  said  to  be 
inc  and  diaphoretic. 

f-  A  Latin  word,  of 
icl  the  denvanon  Js  unknown,  unless  it  be 
mthe  Hebrews,)  Thearm.pi,  Applied 
,  1 1  Anatomy,  to  the  cavity  under  the  uppe^ 

t  of  the  arm,  caUed  the  arm-pit.  " 

-.  In  Botany,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
■■nth  and  stem  of  a  plant,  or  by  the  leaf  with 

(from  <uiUa>  arm-pit.) 
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2.  In  Botany,  leaves,  &c.  are  said  to  be 
axillary  which  proceed  from  the  angle  formed 
by  the  stem  and  branch. 

Axillaris  arteria.  The  axillary  artery  is 
a  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  and  gives  off 
in  the  axilla  four  mammary  arteries,  the  sub¬ 
scapular,  and  the  posterior  and  anterior  cir¬ 
cumflex  arteries,  which  ramify  about  the  joint. 

Axillaris  gemma.  Axillary  gem.  A  gem  or 
bud  which  proceeds  from  the  axilla  of  a  plant. 

Axillaris  vena.  The  axillary  vein,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  basilic  vein,  and  receives 
the  blood  from  the  cephalic,  and  the  veins  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery.  When  the  axillary  vein  passes  under 
the  clavicle,  it  becomes  the  subclavian. 

Axillary.  See  Axillaris. 

Axi'llary  plexus.  Plexus  a.rillaris.  The 
axillary  or  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  is  formed 
by  the  three  last  cervical  nerves  and  the  first 
dorsal.  It  surrounds  the  axillary  artery;  and 
having  given  off  the  external  thoracic  nerves, 
and  some  muscular  branches,  the  plexus  divides 
into  the  large  nerves  which  supply  the  upper 
extremity.  See  Nervous  system. 

Axilla'tus.  Disposed  round  an  axis.  See 
Axis. 

AXIS.  Ailin'.  ].  This  term  is  applied,  in 
the  general  language  of  science,  to  a  light  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  body.  An  axis 
may  be  real  or  ideal :  thus  we  speak  of  the  axis 
ot  the  eye,  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  Sic.  which  are 
merely  imaginary  lines  passing  through  the 
centre  of  these  parts;  and  again,  the  slender 
central  stem  around  which  many  radiated  ani¬ 
mals,  flowers,  fruits,  &  c.  are  disposed,  is  called 
an  axis. 

2.  I  he  second  cervical  vertebra  is  so  called, 
because  the  atlas  rotates  on  its  tooth-like  pro¬ 
cess  as  or.  an  axis.  See  Dentata. 

AXU'NGIA.  (a,  ax.  f.  ;  from  axis,  an 
axle-tree,  and  an  go,  to  anoint,  because  it  was 
used  to  grease  the  axle-trees  of  carriao-es  ) 
f  he  lard  or  fat  of  an  animal.  ° 

Axungia  cura'ta.  Purified  hogs’  lard. 
Axungia  lunie.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
a  species  of  white  hole. 

Axungia  be  mu'mia.  Mumia  de  medullis. 

I  he  marrow  of  bones _ ltuland. 

Axungia  porcTna.  Ilogs’  lard. 

Axungia  solis.  A  yellow  kind  of  bole  was 
so  called. 

Ayally.  The  name  of  a  grass  used  in  St. 
Domingo  as  a  laxative. 

Azagor.  Verdigris. 

AZA'LEA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  afaAeos,  dry, 
from  its  growing  in  a  dry  soil.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Azalea  pon'tica.  The  Pontic  azalea.  This 
plant  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  sEgo/ethron 
of  the  ancients.  A  nectareous  juice  exudes  from 
it,  which  lias  intoxicating  and  poisonous  pro¬ 
perties. 

Azamar.  Vermilion  ;  also  minium. 

Azolane.  The  chloride  of  azote. 

A  ZOTE.  (Azotuni,  i.  n.  ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  fair?,  life,  because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration  \ 
See  Nitrogen.  *  ‘ 
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Azote,  chloride  of.  See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  deutoxide  of.  See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  gaseous  oxide  of.  See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  iodide  of.  See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  protoxide  of.  See  Nitrogen. 

Azo'tic  acid.  The  nitric  acid  lias  been  so 
called. 

Azotic  gas.  See  Nitrogen. 

Azoth.  Azoch.  Azock.  A  barbarous  term 
used  by  Paracelsus  and  bis  followers,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  tilings:  among  others,  to  a 
celebrated  panacea  which  Paracelsus  used  to 
carry  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  which  was 
made,  according  to  some,  from  mercury,  gold, 
and  silver :  also  to  the  mercurius  philosoplio- 
rum. 

Azub.  Alum, 

Azuc.  Azug.  An  alchemical  name  of  red 
coral. 

AzuTmic  acid.  During  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  black 
matter  is  deposited,  very  similar  to  the  ulmic 
acid.  This  has  been  named  by  M.  Boullay 

Azulmic  acid. 

Azu'lmine.  The  azulmic  acid. 

Azurestone.  See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Azu'hium.  A  compound  made  of  quick¬ 
silver,  sulphur,  and  sal  ammoniac.  It  was  used 
by  the  alchemists. 

A'zyges.  The  same  as  azygos.  This  epi¬ 
thet  has  been  applied  to  the  sphenoid  bone, 
because  it  has  no  fellow. 

A'ZYGOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  fvyos,  a 


yoke;  because  it  has  no  fellow.)  Several  single 
muscles,  veins,  bones,  &c.  are  so  called. 

Azygos  processus.  A  process  of  the  os 
sphenoides. 

Azygos  u'vuLiE.  Palato-uvularis.  A  muscle 
of  the  uvula.  Palato-staphalinus  of  Douglas. 
Staphalinus,  or  Epistaphalinus  of  Winslow.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  suture, 
which  joins  the  palate  bones,  and  runs  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  covered 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  adhering  in  its 
passage  to  the  tendons  of  the  circumflexi  mus¬ 
cles.  It  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  uvula. 
Its  use  is  to  raise  the  uvula  upwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  to  shorten  it. 

Azygos  vena.  Pena  sine  pari.  Azygos  vein. 
This  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower 
intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side,  and  ascends  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  spine  at  the  right  side  of 
the  aorta  ;  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  chest,  either  by  the  same  opening  as  the 
aorta,  or  by  a  separate  opening  in  the  right 
crus  of  the  diaphragm  ;  about  opposite  to  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  crosses  the  aorta,  gene¬ 
rally  behind,  but  sometimes  before,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  and  terminates  in  the  vena 
cava  superior,  just  before  it  enters  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  In  this  course  it  receives  blood  from 
the  renal  and  lumbar  veins,  the  right  inter-! 
costals,  the  oesophageal  veins,  and  the  rightj 
bronchial  vein.  On  the  left  side  of  the  spine  is  aj 
large  vein  called  Semi-azygos.  See  Semiazygo, 

Azymau.  Vermilion. 
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>abuzic a'rius.  (BaSovfiKaptos ;  from  fSaSa^w, 
to  speak  inarticulately  ;  so  called,  because,  in 
this  disease,  the  person  is  apt  to  make  an  in¬ 
articulate  or  confused  noise.)  The  incubus,  or 
nightmare.  See  Ephialtes. 

BA'CCA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  berry.)  A  pulpy 
pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  enclosing  several  naked 
seeds,  connected  by  a  slender  membrane,  and 
dispersed  through  the  pulp.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  figure  into, 

1.  Rotund,  round;  as  in  Ribes  rubrum,  the 
currant,  and  Grossularia,  the  gooseberry. 

2.  Oblong ;  as  in  Berberis  vulgaris,  common 
barberry. 

3.  Dicoccous,  double  ;  as  in  Jasmin u m . 

4.  Recutite,  circumcised  ;  like  the  prominent 
glans  penis,  without  the  prepuce;  as  in  Taxus 
baccata. 

From  the  nature  of  its  substance  into, 

1.  Succose,  juicy ;  as  in  Ribes  rubrum. 

2.  Curticose,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  ;  as  in 
Garcinia  mangostana. 

Exsicca,  dry  ;  as  in  Hedera  helix. 

From  the  number  of  loculamenls  into, 

1.  Unilocular,  with  one;  as  in  Actcea 
Cactus. 


as  m  Paii 
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2.  Iiilocular,  with  two  ;  as  in  Lonicera. 

3.  Trilocular,  with  three ;  as  in  -rAyarogil 
and  Riiscus. 

4.  Quadrilocular,  with  four ; 
quadrifolia. 

5.  Quinquelocular,  with  five;  as  in  Mel\ 
stoma. 

0.  Multilocular,  with  many;  as  in  Nympho:] 

From  the  number  of  seeds  into, 

1.  Monosperm,  with  only  one ;  as  in  Daphi\ 
Viscum,  and  Viburnum. 

2.  Disperm,  with  two;  as  in  Rerbcris  vulgaj 
and  Coffea  arabica, 

3.  Trisperm,  with  three;  as  in  Sambiu\ 
and  Juniperus. 

4.  tiaadrisperm,  with  four;  as  in  I.igustnj 
and  Rex. 

5.  Polysperm,  with  many  seeds;  as  in 
butiis  unedo,  llibes,  and  Gardenia. 

The  Dacca  is  also  distinguished  into  sin 
and  compound,  according  as  it  is  single, 
composed  of  several  berries,  or  acini,  as) 
Rubus  fruticosus. 

Racca  bcrmutlensis.  See  Sapindus. 

Racca  norlandica.  See  Rubus  arcticus. 

Racca  piscatoria.  See  Menispermum. 
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Ba'ccar,  Bacchar,  Bacckaris..  Baiacapis. 
Ba KxaPls-  A  fragrant  herb  used  by  the  ancients 
in  their  garlands,  and  supposed  by  them  to  be 
powerful  against  enchantments.  Some  think 
it  was  the  same  with  the  asarum. 

BA'CCIl  AllIS.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygainia  superjlua.  Seve¬ 
ral  species  of  this  genus  possess  stimulating  and 
tonic  virtues. 

Baccharis  braziliana.  The  bruised  leaves 
of  this  are  used  by  the  Brazilians  against  op- 
thalmia. 

Baccharis  iv^efolia.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  used  in  infusion  as  a  stomachic  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru. 

BA'CCHIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  Bacchus.) 
A  name  given  by  Linmeus  to  the  pimpled  face 
which  frequently  results  from  hard  drinking. 

Ba'cchica.  Dionysia.  Ivy ;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  was  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

B  ACCl'FEROUS.  (Bacciferus ;  from  bacca, 
a  berry,  and  fero,  to  bear.)  Berry-bearing. 
Plants  are  so  called  which  have  that  species  of 
fructification  styled  a  berry.  Itay  divides  the 
bacciferous  plants  into  four  kinds  :  1.  Such  as 
bear  a  calyculate  berry,  the  flower  and  calyx 
both  falling  oft’  together,  and  leaving  the  berry 
bare  ;  as  the  sassafras  tree,  &c. 

2.  Such  as  have  a  naked  monopyrenous  fruit, 
that  is,  a  fruit  containing  only  one  seed  ;  as  the 
Arbutus,  the  Ocubinthus,  Lentiscus,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  have  the  fruit  naked,  but  poly- 
pyrenous,  that  is,  containing  two  or  more 
kernels  or  seeds ;  as  the  Jasminum,  Ligustrum, 
&c. 

4.  Such  as  have  their  fruit  composed  of  many 
acini,  or  round  soft  balls,  set  close  together,  as 
the  Bubus  idreus,  &c. 

Baccifo'rmis.  Bacciform.  Having  the  form 
of  a  berry. 

Bacci'nja.  Baccinium.  The  same  as  Vac- 
cinium  ;  which  see. 

Bacher’s  pills.  Pilulee tonicee Bacheri.  These 
ponsist  of  extract  of  black  hellebore,  ;  myrrh 
;  carduus  benedictus  §iij,  made  into  a  mass 
and  divided  into  pills  of  one  grain  each.  From 
two  to  six  pills  are  given  three  times  a  day. 

BacFllum.  [uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  bacculurn,  a 
stick.)  1.  A  troche  of  a  cylindrical  shape. 

2.  A  pastille. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument.  —  Hildanus. 

4.  Several  iron  implements  were  so  called 
>y  the  old  chemists. 

Bacopa.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class  Pen- 
andria,  order  Monogyniu.  The  Bacopa  aquatica, 
s  used  in  Cayenne  as  a  remedy  for  burns. 

Baden.  A  town  of  Austria.  It  has  mineral 
springs  containing  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia;  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda; 
md  muriates  of  soda  and  alumina. 

Badia'ga.  A  marine  plant  of  the  order 
.  ■  ‘  ,  ls  used  i'1  Russia  to  take  away  the 

ivid  marks  of  bruises;  and  the  powder  of  it 
Applied  to  the  part  is  said  to  have  this  effect  in 
he  course  of  a  single  night. 

Badian.  See  Illicium  anisatum. 

Badukka.  See  Capparis  baducca. 

Badulam.  A  small  tree  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
>e  Ardisia  humilis.  Its  fruit,  made  into  rob 
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or  syrup,  is  given  to  allay  heat  and  thirst  in  ar¬ 
dent  fevers. 

BAGNERES-AnouR.  A  small  town  in  the 
department,  of  the  Ilautes  Pyrenees  which  has 
numerous  mineral  springs,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  warm  and  sulphureous;  but  some 
warm  and  saline,  and  others  cold  and  chaly¬ 
beate. 

Bagneres-de-luchon.  A  small  town  in 
the  department  of  the  Haute  Garonne,  which 
abounds  in  hot  sulphureous  springs. 

Bagnigge  wells.  A  saline  mineral  spring, 
near  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  the  water  of 
which  resembles  that  of  Epsom.  In  most  con¬ 
stitutions,  a  pint  and  a  half  is  considered  a  full 
dose  for  purging. 

Bagnoles.  A  village  in  the  department  of 
the  Orne.  Its  water  is  like  that  of  Bagneres  de 
Luchon. 

Bagnols.  A  village  in  the  department  of 
Lozere.  It  has  sulphureous  waters. 

Baliel.  See  Columnea  long'fulia. 

Baiac.  An  alchemical  name  of  white  lead. 

Bailey’s  itch  ointment.  This  consists  of 
nitre,  alum,  white  vitriol,  cinnabar,  olive  oil, 
lard,  oils  of  aniseed,  origanum,  and  lavender, 
coloured  with  alkanet  root. 

Bains.  1.  A  city  in  the  department  of  Vos¬ 
ges.  It  has  thermal  saline  waters. 

2.  A  village  near  Arles.  It  has  hot  sul¬ 
phureous  waters. 

Baker's  Itch.  See  Psoriasis. 

Balaneum.  See  Balneum. 

Bala'nda.  (From  /3aAapos,  an  acorn,  which 
its  fruit  resembles. )  Valandia.  The  beech  tree. 

Balcena  Macrocephala.  See  Physeter  macro- 
cephalus. 

Balanoca'stanum.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from  Ra- 
\avos,  an  acorn,  and  icar avov,  a  chesnut  :  so 
called  from  its  tuberous  root.)  See  Bunium. 
bulbocastanum. 

BA'LANUS  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  fiaXavos,  an 
acorn.)  1.  Several  kinds  of  nuts  were  so 
called,  as  the  ben  nut. 

2.  Suppositories  and  pessaries  have  been  so 
called  from  their  shape. 

3.  This  name  has  also  been  given  to  the 
glans  penis,  and  to  the  glans  clitoridis. 

Balanus  myrefsica.  The  ben  nut.  See 
Muringa  apt  era* 

Balaruc.  A  town  in  the  department  of  He- 
rault  in  France.  It  has  warm  mineral  springs, 
the  waters  of  which  contain  carbonic  acid,  car¬ 
bonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  muriates  of  lime, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  little 
iron.  Their  temperature  is  about  118°  Fahr. 

Balasius  laiis.  (Ballasius  lapis.)  The 
rose-coloured  ruby  or  Balais  ruby.  It  had 
many  virtues  attributed  to  it  by  the  ancients,  as 
that  of  restraining  the  amorous  passions,  curing 
diseases  of  the  liver,  Ac. 

Balai/stium.  (0a\au<niov  ;  probably  from 
fSXamavu  to  germinate.)  The  flower  of  the 
Pomegranate  ;  Dioscorides  applies  the  name 
only  to  that  of  the  wild  pomegranate  ;  but 
Pliny  to  that  of  the  cultivated  plant.  The 
/ lores  balaustiorum  or  balaustines  ot  the  old 
pharmacopocas  were  the  flowers  of  the  wild 
pomegranate. 
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Balbis.  fiaXSis.  An  oblong  cavity.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  applies  the  epithet  f3a.X§  it  a>Sr)s  to  the 
cavity  of  the  humerus  which  receives  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Balbuties.  (From  balbulio,  to  stammer.) 
A  defect  of  articulation  ;  stammering. 

BALDNESS.  Calvitics.  The  falling  off  of 
the  hair,  which  is  natural  in  old  age,  may  be 
prematurely  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  is  common  after  severe  fevers ;  and  con¬ 
sumptive  patients,  and  those  labouring  under 
cachectic  diseases,  frequently  lose  their  hair. 
In  these  cases  it  probably  arises  from  debility 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  insufficient  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  bulbs  of  the  hair.  Some  persons, 
who  are  in  all  respects  healthy,  lose  their  hair 
very  early  in  life  without  any  obvious  cause. 
Where  the  disposition  to  baldness  is  only  slight, 
the  use  of  animal  fat,  as  bears’  grease,  &c.,  will 
often  suffice  to  obviate  it ;  but  when  the  hair 
falls  off  in  any  quantity,  the  only  effectual  re¬ 
medy  is  to  shave  the  head. 

Baldwin’s  phosphorus.  This  is  formed  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lime  in  water ;  continuing  the  heat 
till  the  nitrate  is  fused  ;  keeping  it  in  that  state 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pouring  it  into  an 
iron  pot  previously  heated.  The  substance  thus 
obtained  being  broken  in  pieces,  and  kept  in  a 
well  stopped  phial,  emits  a  beautiful  white  light 
in  the  dark,  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  the 
sun’s  rays.  This  substance  is  called  Baldwin’s 
Phosphorus. 

Baline'um.  See  Balneum. 

Ball  and  socket  joint.  See  Enarthrosis. 

Balli'smus.  (BaAAioyioy  ;  from  (3aX A i fee,  to 
dance. )  A  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 

Balitistera.  Red  earth.  —  Ruland. 

Balli'sta.  Batista.  Os  Batista:.  ( fta.XXicTr)s, 
/3aAt<rr7)s.  Derivation  doubtful.)  The  astra¬ 
galus,  a  bone  of  the  tarsus. 

BALLOON.  ( Ballon,  French.)  1.  Alarge 
glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  globe. 
For  certain  chemical  operations  balloons  are 
made  with  two  necks,  placed  opposite  to  each 
other ;  one  to  receive  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and 
the  other  to  enter  the  neck  of  a  second  balloon  : 
this  apparatus  is  called  enfiladed  balloons.  Their 
use  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  whole  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  any  number  of  them  may  be  thus  ad¬ 
justed  to  each  other.  The  only  vessel  of  this 
kind  in  general  use,  is  a  small  balloon  of  a 
lengthened  shape  with  two  necks,  which  is  luted 
to  the  retort,  and  to  the  receiver,  or  great  bal¬ 
loon  ;  it  thus  serves  to  remove  the  receiver  from 
the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
being  too  much  heated. 

2.  A  spherical  bag  made  of  some  light  material, 
and  filled  with  a  gas  of  small  specific  gravity, 
or  with  heated  air,  by  the  buoyancy  of  which  it 
is  raised  in  the  atmosphere. 

BALLO'TA.  Ballote.  /SaAAo nrj.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Didynamia; 
Order,  Gi/mnospcrmia. 

Ballot  a  nigra.  Ballotafcetida.  Marrubium 
nigrum.  Black,  or  stinking  horehound.  A 
common  plant  to  which  detersive  and  other  vir¬ 
tues  have  been  ascribed. 

Ballottem ent.  A  French  term  for  which  we 
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have  no  synonyme.  It  means  the  motion  com¬ 
municated  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  by  striking  the 
cervix  uteri  with  the  finger  of  one  hand  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  vagina,  while  the  other  hand  is 
placed  on  the  abdomen  to  fix  the  uterus.  The 
foetus  is  thus  made  to  ascend  and  descend  float¬ 
ing  in  the  liquor  amnii.  This  ballotlement  is  one 
of  the  least  equivocal  signs  of  pregnancy. 

Ballston  sr a.  A  village  in  Saratoga  county, 
New  York.  It  has  acidulous  chalybeate  springs, 
which  are  much  frequented.  It  has  also  a  sul¬ 
phureous  spring. 

Balm.  See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Dracocephalum. 

Balm  of  Mecca.  See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balm,  Turkey.  See  Dracocephalum. 

BA'LNEUM.  {uni,  i.  n.  flaXavziov.)  A 
bath. 

I.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  the  body,  either  as  a  means 
of  cleanliness  or  for  the  cure  of  disease.  In 
an  extended  acceptation,  the  term  bath  is  used 
to  designate  tiie  application  of  water,  vapour, 
air,  or  any  other  fluid,  either  simple  or  medi¬ 
cated,  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  whether  gene¬ 
rally  or  partially.  Baths  are  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  temperature  into  cold,  tepid,  and 
hot.  Baths  are  either  natural  or  artfeial ;  the  | 
sea,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  afford  natural  cold  baths, 
and  there  are  in  various  places  natural  warm 
springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  tepid  to 
boiling.  Baths  are  also  distinguished,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  medium  employed,  into  the  water  bath, 
the  vapour  bath,  the  air  bath,  &c.  :  according  as 
the  water  or  other  medium  is  applied  to  the 
whole  body  or  only  to  a  part,  into  general  and 
partial :  according  to  the  part  which  is  bathed,  1  i 
into  pediluvium,  or  the  foot  bath  ;  coxaluvium,  i  i 
or  semicupium,  the  hip  bath  ;  manuluvium,  or 
the  hand  bath,  &c.  :  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  medium  is  applied,  into  the  shower  1 1 
bath  ;  the  douche  bath  ;  and  a  fusion.  When  the  i 
medium  is  not  applied  in  its  simple  state,  but 
impregnated  with  some  medicinal  substance,  the  1 1 
bath  is  said  to  be  medicated.  We  shall  hence,  in  ,  i 
the  present  article,  consider  the  subject  of  bath¬ 
ing  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  The  cold  bath. 

2.  The  tepid  bath. 

3.  The  hot  bath. 

4.  The  vapour  bath. 

5.  The  air  bath. 

O'.  Partial  bathing. 

7.  The  shower  bath. 

8.  The  douche. 

9.  Allusion. 

10.  Medicated  baths. 

1.  The  Cold  Hath.  The  temperature  of  this1  > 
is  from  42°  to  85°  Falir.  When  a  healthy  in-  I 
dividual  immerses  his  body  in  cold  water,  he  i 
at  first  experiences  a  sensation  of  cold  and  a  I 
certain  shock  to  the  whole  system;  these  very  i 
soon  subside,  and,  unless  the  immersion  be  long 
continued,  the  water  communicates  a  pleasant  i 
sensation,  and  feels  warm  rather  than  cold :  i 
when  he  leaves  the  water  a  very  marked  reaction 
ol  the  arterial  system  takes  place;  the  pulse  be-  < 
comes  very  full  and  strong  ;  there  is  a  glow  on 
the  surface  from  the  increased  action  of  the  ca- 
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biliary  vessels  ;  the  muscles  are  braced,  and  the 
general  sensations  are  those  of  elasticity  and 
rigour.  It  is  by  the  production  of  this  reaction 
that  the  cold  bath  proves  so  salubrious,  and  it  is 
therefore  beneficial  or  otherwise,  according  as 
the  system  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  establish 
this  reaction  or  not.  Cold  bathing  is  not  only 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  health,  but  is  a 
very  powerful  therapeutical  agent.  Hie  geneial 
circumstances  of  disorder  for  which  cold  bathing 
ippears  to  be  of  service,  are  languor  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  circulation,  accompanied  with  profuse 
sweating  and  fatigue  on  very  moderate  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many  of  those 
symptoms  usually  called  nervous ;  weakness  of 
the  moving  powers,  and  a  listless  and  indolent  state 
rf  the  mind ;  provided  that  these  symptoms  are 
unconnected  with  any  permanent  disease  of  the 
viscera.  Such  a  state  of  body  is  often  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  long  and  debilitating  sickness,  or 
uf  too  sedentary  a  life.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Treat  object  to  be  fulfilled,  is  to  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  reaction,  from  the  shock  of  cold  water, 
it  the  expense  of  as  little  heat  as  possible  ;  and 
when  cold  bathing  does  harm,  it  is  precisely 
where  the  powers  of  the  body  are  too  languid  to 
wing  on  reaction,  and  the  chilling  effects  remain 
inopposed.  When  the  patient  feels  the  shock 
>f  immersion  very  severely,  and  therefore  dreads 
ts  repetition  ;  when  he  feels  no  genial  glow  suc¬ 
ceed  the  shock,  but  on  coming  out  of  the  bath 
•emains  cold,  shivering,  sick  at  the  stomach,  op- 
wc-ssed  with  headache,  languid,  drowsy,  listless, 
ind  averse  to  food  and  exercise  during  the  re- 
nainder  of  the  day,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
!  rath  has  been  too  cold,  the  shock  too  severe,  and 
:he  reaction  insufficient. 

The  water  of  the  sea  is  more  stimulating  than 
'resh  water,  in  consequence  of  the  saline  matter 
t  holds  in  solution  ;  hence  it  produces  greater 
•eaction,  and  sea  bathing  is  often  beneficial  to 
hose  who  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  cold  fresh 
vater  bath.  In  all  cases  the  sea  is  the  most 
]  desirable  cold  bath.  On  our  shores  its  tempe- 
ature  varies  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
rom  55°  to  70°  Fahr.  ;  and  it  is  at  these  seasons 
hat  the  sea-side  is  most  frequented. 

2.  The  Tepid,  Bath.  The  range  of  temper, 
lture  of  this  is  from  85°  to  97°  Fahr.  ;  but 
water  at  about  903  is  generally  used  for  what  is 
tailed  a  tepid  bath.  Tepid  bathing  is  chiefly 
serviceable  by  relaxing  the  skin,  and  promoting 
nsensible  perspiration.  It  is  hence  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  most  cases  where  the  skin  is  arid,  and 
.ranspiration  deficient ;  and  in  many  chronic  cu- 
aneous  diseases  its  use  is  indispensable  to  cleanse 
|  he  pores  of  the  skin  from  the  vitiated  secretions 
I  iwhich  are  continually  obstructing  them.  The 
l  epid  bath  is  frequently  used  as  a  preparation  for 
;  he  cold  in  the  case  of  weakly  patients,  who  would 
it  first  be  unable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  latter. 

H°t  Bath.  The  temperature  of  this 
I  s  from  9'/;  to  100°  Fahr.,  but  about  96"  is  the 
I  ,J»S^  .  r,or^’nary  Purposes.  Immersion  in  water 
it  this  degree  of  heat  has  a  remarkably  tranquil- 
3  ising  effect  on  the  nervous  system  ;  'it  renders 
he  skin  soft  and  perspirable  ;  it  allays  irritation, 
l  ,  l,rod“ces  a  stro"g  tendency  to  quietude  and 
n  (deep.  At  a  temperature  of  98°  the  hot  bath 
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usually  renders  the  pulse  somewhat  quicker  and 
fuller.  At  100°  and  upwards  it  strongly  stimu¬ 
lates  the  arterial  system,  and  produces  a  general 
unpleasant  sensation  of  excitement  and  turges- 
cence,  which  is  presently  relieved  by  perspir¬ 
ation  ;  if  the  immersion  be  long  continued  it 
causes  extreme  lassitude,  debility,  and  somno¬ 
lency.  The  bath  at  96°  operates  as  a  powerful 
antispasmodic,  and  relieves  visceral  inflammation 
by  determining  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  it  hence  affords  the  greatest  relief  in  cases 
where  an  inflammatory  and  a  spasmodic  state 
are  combined,  as  in  enteritis,  cystitis,  gall  stones, 
&c.  It  is  employed  by  surgeons  to  favour  the 
reduction  of  strangulated  hernia  by  the  relax¬ 
ation  it  occasions.  It  is  much  used  in  convuls¬ 
ive  affections,  especially  these  of  young  children, 
and  in  cutaneous  diseases  accompanied  with  a 
very  rough  and  imperspirable  state  of  the  cuticle, 
its  utility  is  obvious.  A  very  hot  bath,  though 
more  rarely  applicable,  is  in  some  cases  a  valu¬ 
able  remedial  agent,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of 
malignant  fevers,  and  other  cases  in  which  the 
heart  is  almost  overpowered,  and  the  blood  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  larger  vessels  leaves  the 
surface  cold  and  palid  :  here  the  stimulus  which 
the  hot  bath  communicates  to  the  heart  and 
arteries  often  produces  a  salutary  reaction  and 
rescues  the  patient  from  impending  death.  In 
such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  as  high  as  can  conveniently  be  borne  :  the 
limit  will  generally  not  exceed  104°  Fahr. 

4.  The  Vapour  Bath.  In  Russia  and  the 
eastern  countries  there  are  public  vapour  baths, 
in  which  a  number  of  persons  confine  them¬ 
selves  in  a  chamber  full  of  vapour,  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  which  varies  from  112°  to  190°  and 
more :  the  ordinary  temperature,  however,  is 
from  120°  to  140°.  In  this  country  the  vapour 
bath  is  an  apparatus  adapted  to  the  use  of  only 
one  individual.  It  is  a  simple  contrivance,  the 
description  of  which  may  here  be  dispensed 
with,  and  is  modified  according  as  the  head  of 
the  patient  is  to  be  included  in  the  bath  or  not. 
The  temperature  varies  from  112°  to  180.  The 
vapour  bath  produces  nearly  similar  effects,  and 
is  applicable  nearly  to  the  same  cases,  as  the 
hot  water  bath  :  it  differs,  however,  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  circulation  less,  and  producing  more 
immediate  and  copious  diaphoresis.  The  heat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  vapour  bath  is  much  increased 
if  the  head  be  included,  so  that  the  patient  may 
receive  the  vapour  into  the  lungs ;  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface  to  which  the  heat  is  applied  is 
thus  increased,  and  the  cooling  process  of  pul¬ 
monary  evaporation  is  put  a  stop  to. 

5.  The  Air  Bath.  The  exposure  of  the  naked 
body  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  cool  chamber,  is 
often  very  useful  in  allaying  the  restlessness 
arising  from  slight  degrees  of  febrile  excite¬ 
ment;  and  this  may  be  called  a  cold  air  bath. 
The  air  bath,  however,  which  is  generally  used 
as  a  therapeutical  agent,  is  the  warm  air  bath, 
in  which  the  body  of  the  patient  is  placed  in 
an  apparatus  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  air  heated  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  from  90°  to  130°.  The  warm  air  bath 
is  more  stimulating  than  the  vapour  bath,  and 
produces  copious  perspiration  ill  a  still  shorter 
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time;  it  is  hence  a  powerful  remedy  in  highly 
congestive  forms  of  fever,  and  in  the  cold  stage 
of  the  malignant  cholera.  It  is  also  used  with 
advantage  in  stiffness  of  the  joints  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  other  cases. 

6.  Partial  Bathing.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
the  topical  application  of  water  are  known  to 
every  one.  Thus  cold  water  applied  to  the 
head  is  a  common  means  of  diminishing  cere¬ 
bral  excitement  ;  the  topical  use  of  the  same 
agent  to  restrain  haemorrhage  in  abortion  and 
other  cases,  is  equally  familiar  ;  nor  less  so  is 
the  immersion  of  a  scalded  part  in  cold  water 
as  the  most  effectual  means  of  allaying  pain 
and  preventing  vesication.  The  immersion  of 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  is  a  popular 
and  useful  means  of  determining  the  blood  from 
internal  parts,  and  producing  moisture  on  the 
skin;  the  inflammation  caused  by  sprains  and 
bruises,  is  much  relieved  by  bathing  with  warm 
water,  and  the  suppuration  of  external  abscesses 
is  promoted  by  the  same  means.  Many  other 
examples  might  be  adduced,  but  the  above  may 
suffice. 

7.  The  Shower  Bath.  In  this  kind  of  bath 
water  is  made  to  fall  from  a  height  through 
numerous  apertures  upon  the  head  and  body  of 
the  patient.  Its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  ordinary  cold  bath,  except  that  it  produces  a 
more  transient  shock,  and  is, ^  therefore,  better 
adapted  to  individuals  whose  power  of  reaction 
is  feeble. 

8.  The  Douche.  This  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  tube 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  most  power¬ 
ful  means  of  refrigeration,  and  diminishes  re¬ 
markably  all  the  vital  actions  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Its  effect  varies  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  diameter 
of  the  stream,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is 
projected.  When  applied  to  the  head  it  speedily 
diminishes  every  action  of  the  system,  and  will 
often,  in  a  short  time,  reduce  a  full  inflamma¬ 
tory  pulse  to  a  thread.  It  is  used  principally  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain,  and  is  a 
remedy  of  extraordinary  efficacy  in  such  cases  : 
the  douche  should  here  be  used  with  due  caution, 
for  its  depressing  power  is  so  great,  that  if  too 
long  or  too  severely  applied  it  may  have  fatal 
effects. 

9.  A  (fusion.  The  affusion  of  cold  water  has 
been  much  extolled  as  a  means  of  cutting  short 
fever.  It  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  article 
Affusion ,  which  see.  Sponging  the  body  with 
cold  water,  or  cold  ablution ,  is  highly  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  health :  it  should  be 
practised  regularly  immediately  on  getting  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning. 

10.  Medicated  Baths.  These  are  such  as  con¬ 
sist  of  particular  liquids  or  vapours  different 
from  the  ordinary  media  used  for  bathing,  or 
of  the  common  media  impregnated  with  foreign 
substances,  with  a  view  of  giving  them  some 
peculiar  efficacy.  Thus  we  have  wine  baths; 
milk  baths;  sulphureous  baths;  acid  baths; 
aromatic  baths;  baths  prepared  with  sulphate 
of  iron;  with  quick-lime;  with  alum;  with 
sal-ammoniac,  &c.  Generally  speaking,  much 
more  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached 
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to  medicated  baths,  than  their  real  efficacy  war¬ 
rants.  The  sulphureous  and  acid  baths,  how¬ 
ever,  form  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The 
sulphureous  vapour  bath  is  applied  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  box,  not  including  his  head, 
and  introducing  the  fumes  arising  from  sulphur 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  hot  iron.  This  bath  is 
used  in  various  cutaneous  diseases,  and  often 
with  success,  especially  in  the  different  forms  of  | 
scabies  and  impetigo.  It  has  also  been  ex¬ 
tolled  for  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism,  gout,  paraly-  | 
sis,  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  See.,  in 
which  cases  its  efficacy  is  much  more  doubtful. 

The  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Scott  of  Calcutta,  and  used  by  him  in 
many  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  especially  I 
a  torpid  state  of  that  viscus.  The  bath  consists 
of  a  very  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid.  For  nearly  ! 
forty  years  Dr.  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  preparation,  and  has  tried  it  in  almost  every 
variety  of  strength,  and  almost  every  proportion 
which  the  two  acids  may  be  made  to  bear  to 
each  other.  lie  commenced  his  experiments  in 
India,  where,  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  I 
of  torpitude  with  which  the  liver  is  apt  to  be  I 
affected  than  in  more  temperate  climates,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  forming  his  bath  stronger,  - 
and  making  it  deeper  than  he  has  found  it 
proper  to  do  in  this  country,  and  where  he 
plunged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  into  one  up  i 
to  his  chin,  for  a  severe  hepatic  affection  he 
was  then  labouring  under,  and  thus  restored 
him  to  health  in  a  short  time.  In  England, 
it  is  not  found  necessary  to  raise  the  bath  much  1  , 
above  the  knees,  and  a  mere  foot  bath,  or 
common  wash-hand  basin  is  occasionally  suf-  i 
ficicnt  ;  in  which  case  the  attendants  sponge  the  I  • 
parts  above  the  knee,  or  the  arms,  with  the  acid  i  , 
water. 

Three  parts,  by  measure,  of  muriatic,  and  I 
two  of  nitric  acid,  are  to  be  carefully  mixed,  i  ; 
and  added  to  five  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  I 
bath  is  to  consist  of  three  ounces  of  this  dilute  i  il 
acid  to  every  gallon  of  water.  If  the  acids  be  |i 
of  adequate  strength,  the  mixture  further  di-  : 
luted  for  bathing,  will,  to  the  taste,  have  the  ;  i 
sourness  of  weak  vinegar,  and,  perhaps,  prick 
the  skin  slightly,  if  very  delicate,  but  not  I 
otherwise,  after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  sur-  i  l 
face  for  half  an  hour  ;  but  as  these  acids  vary  I 
very  much  in  their  degree  of  concentration,  as 
distilled  by  different  chemists,  there  will  be 
some  variety  in  their  effects.  The  strength  of 
the  bath,  however,  should  not  be  much  greater 
at  any  time  than  the  proportion  here  laid  down  ; , 
for  otherwise  it  may  excite  a  troublesome  rash, 
and  give  a  yellow  hue  to  the  nails  and  skin 

A  narrow  tub  for  a  knee  bath,  just  wide; 
enough  to  hold  the  feet  and  reach  the  knees,  ( 
should  contain  three  gallons  of  the  prepared  bath 
liquor,  and  consequently  about  nine  ounces  by  j  I 
measure  of  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid.  For 
a  foot  bath,  half  a  gallon  may  be  sufficient,  and 
a  common  wash-hand  basin  may  be  employed! 
as  a  vessel  for  the  purpose. 

The  feet  should  remain  in  the  bath  tori 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  ;  and  the  legs,| 
thighs,  and  abdomen  be,  in  the  mean  time,! 
frequently  sponged  with  the  liquid.  In  winter,! 
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the  bath  may  be  used  warm ;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  in  summer. 

The  bath  may  be  employed  at  first  daily,  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  afterwards  every 
other  day,  or  only  twice  a  week. 

Dr.  Scott  affirms,  that  he  has  employed  this 
process  with  decided  advantage  in  almost  all 
cases  dependent  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  bile; 
whether  the  secretion  be  superabundant,  de¬ 
fective,  or  depraved.  Ide  found  it  often,  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  first  bathing,  increase  the 
flow  of  bile  and  ameliorate  its  character,  causing 
the  expulsion  of  dark-coloured  faeces,  bright-co¬ 
loured  bile,  or  bile  of  a  brown,  green,  or  black 
colour,  like  tar  mixed  with  oil.  In  the  par¬ 
oxysm  of  pain  from  a  gall-stone  passing  the 
bile  ducts,  or  from  common  spasm,  he  also 
found  it  act  like  a  charm,  and  produce  almost 
immediate  ease. 

Dr.  Scott  was  of  opinion,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  acts  in  some  cases,  that  it  operates 
on  the  nerves,  and  not  by  the  absorbents ;  and 
he  infers  from  various  experiments  that  it  is  the 
chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  alone  that  is  the 
beneficial  ingredient  of  the  bath. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  considered  the 
frequent  use  of  baths  as  among  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  grand  public  structures  were  erected 
to  afford  this  means  of  health  and  cleanliness 
to  the  whole  population.  It  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  moderns  would  follow  their 
example.  As  allusion  is  often  made  by  the 
ancient  writers  on  medicine  to  the  different 
apartments  of  these  buildings,  some  account 
of  them  is  here  necessary. 

We  have  no  exact  description  of  the  Greek 
baths,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  nearly 
similar  to  the  Roman.  In  the  times  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  baths  were  very  simple, 
but  under  the  empire  they  attained  an  almost 
extravagant  degree  of  magnificence;  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  mentions  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  principal  were 
those  of  Agrippa,  Nero,  Titus,  Domitian,  Ca- 
racalla,  and  Diocletian.  These  structures  were 
called  Thermae.  Setting  aside  libraries,  gal¬ 
leries,  rooms  for  exercise  and  conversation,  &c. 
the  essential  parts  of  a  well  appointed  Roman 
bath  appear  to  have  been, 

1.  "1  he  Apodyterium,  or  chamber  where  the 
bathers  stripped  themselves. 

2.  The  Elceothesium  or  Unctuarium,  where 
the  bathers  were  anointed. 

3.  The  Spheeristerium ;  a  large  well  lighted 
apartment  where  they  performed  various  ex¬ 
ercises,  especially  that  of  playing  at  ball. 

4.  The  Caldarium,  which  consisted  of  a 
sweating  room,  Concamerata  siulatio,  with  the 
hot  bath,  Calida  Lavatio,  at  the  one  end  and  the 
Lacomcum  at  the  other.  To  what  the  name 
of  Lacomcum  was  properly  applied  has  been 
much  disputed;  it  would  appear,  however,  that 
H  originally  meant  a  small  cupola  rising  from 
the  floor  at  the  one  end  of  the  caldarium, 
naving  an  aperture  communicating  with  the 

•  sweating  room  and  covered  by  a  moveable  cly- 
.peus  or  shield  of  bronze,  by  which  means  hot 
air  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  sweating 
room,  jts  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  move! 
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able  clypeus :  in  later  times  the  cupola  was 
done  away  with,  from  other  means  being  used 
for  heating  the  sweating  room,  and  the  term 
laconicum  was  applied  to  that  end  of  the  cal¬ 
darium  in  which  the  cupola  had  formerly  stood. 

5.  The  Tepidarium;  a  warm  room  con¬ 
taining  the  tepid  bath. 

6.  The  Frigidarium,  or  room  containing  the 
cold  bath. 

The  terms  Caldarium ,  Tepidarium,  and  Fri¬ 
gidarium,  were  applied  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
partments  of  the  building  containing  the  hot, 
the  tepid,  and  the  cold  baths;  but  also  to  the 
coppers  from  which  these  baths  were  respectively 
supplied  with  water. 

7.  The  Piscina  or  reservoir,  from  which  all 
the  baths  were  supplied  with  water. 

8.  The  Hypocaustum,  or  place  containing 
the  furnace  by  which  the  baths  were  heated. 

The  most  common  process  of  bathing  seems 
to  have  been  as  follow's.  The  bathers  went  first 
into  the  apodyterium  to  undress;  then  into  the 
elamthesium  where  they  were  anointed  with  a 
coarse  kind  of  oil  ;  then  into  the  spheeristerium 
to  exercise  themselves  ;  then  into  the  hot  bath, 
where  they  scraped  themselves  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  strigil ;  on  quitting  the  hot  bath 
and  being  dried,  they  were  anointed  with 
perfumed  oils  brought  by  slaves  from  the 
elceothesium ;  they  then  put  on  their  clothes 
and  staid  a  while  successively  in  the  tepidarium 
and  frigidarium  before  they  quitted  the  place 
of  bathing,  in  order  that  the  transition  from 
the  hot  bath  to  the  open  air  might  not  be  too 
abrupt.  The  hot  bath  seems  to  have  been 
always  frequented ;  the  cold  was  sometimes 
in  vogue  and  sometimes  not;  when  it  W'as  used 
the  bathers  generally  began  with  the  hot  bath 
and  passed  through  the  tepid  to  the  cold  :  the 
custom  of  sweating  after  the  hot  bath  was  also 
observed  only  occasionally. 

II.  A  term  in  Chemistry.  When  the  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat  are  not  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  fire,  but  receive  the  necessary  heat  through 
some  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed,  such 
apparatus  is  termed  a  bath.  These  have  been 
variously  named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c.  Modern 
chemists  distinguish  three  kinds: 

1.  Balneum  arena-,  or  the  sand  bath.  This 
consists  merely  of  an  open  iron  pot,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  usually  convex,  containing  finely 
sifted  sea-sand.  The  vessel  containing  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  heated  is  immersed  in  the  sand,  and 
the  pot  is  exposed  to  the  furnace. 

2.  Balneum  mariee,  or  the  water  bath.  This 
is  very  simple,  and  requires  no  particular  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  vessel  containing  the  substance  to 
he  heated,  is  placed  in  another  containing  water, 
and  capable  ofbearing  the  action  of  lire.  By  this 
means  a  gentle  heat  is  very  gradually  applied. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  substance  is 
heated  by  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  it  is  said 
to  be  done  by  means  of  a  vapour  bath. 

Balneum  anim  ale.  An  animal  bath.  A 
practice  formerly  obtained  of  wrapping  the  skin, 
or  the  whole  carcass  of  an  animal  just  killed 
round  the  body  of  a  patient,  or  any  part  of  it. 
This  was  called  an  animal  bath. 
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Balneum  aren^e.  A  sand  bath. 

Balneum  calidum.  A  hot  bath. 

Balneum  FRic.inuM.  A  cold  bath. 

Balneum  marine.  The  water  bath  used  by 
chemists. 

Balneum  medicatum.  A  medicated  bath. 
A  bath  impregnated  with  some  substance  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  activity  or  virtue. 

Balneum  roris.  A  bath  of  dew.  An  old 
name  for  the  vapour  bath  of  the  chemists. 

Balneum  siccum.  A  dry  bath.  The  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  body  in  any  dry  material,  as 
ashes,  salt,  sand,  &c.  is  called  a  dry  bath.  The 
ancients  had  several  ways  of  exciting  sweat,  by 
means  of  a  dry  heat ;  as  by  the  sudatorium,  or 
sweating  room,  by  immersing  the  body  in  hot 
sand  ;  and  by  insolation,  in  which  the  body  was 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
draw  forth  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the 
inward  parts.  To  this  day  it  is  a  practice 
among  some  nations,  to  cover  the  body  over 
with  horse-dung  ;  and  in  New  England,  they 
make  a  kind  of  stove  with  turf,  wherein  the 
sick  are  shut  up  to  sweat.  The  noted  empyric, 
Dr.  Graham,  w'as  in  the  habit  of  burying  people 
up  to  their  chins  in  the  earth  ;  and  this  practice, 
which  he  called  earth  bathing,  consigned  some  of 
his  patients  to  a  permanent  mansion  under 
ground.  The  name  of  dry  bath,  is  sometimes 
also  given  to  a  procedure  in  which  the  patient 
is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  kindled  coals,  or 
burning  spirit  of  wine  in  a  convenient  apparatus 
inclosing  all  but  the  head.  This  bath  induces 
plentiful  perspiration,  and  has  been  said  to  be 
very  effectual  in  removing  obstinate  pains  in 
the  limbs. 

Balneum  sulphureum.  A  bath,  containing 
some  preparation  of  sulphur. 

Balneum  tepidum.  A  tepid  bath. 

Balneum  vaporis.  A  vapour  bath. 

BALSAM.  ( Balsamum ,  i.  n.  /3ctA aayou; 
from  baal  samen,  the  Hebrew  for  the  prince  of 
oils.)  This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any 
strong  scented  natural  vegetable  resin  of  about 
the  fluidity  of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  miscible 
with  water  without  addition,  and  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  medicinal  virtues.  Many 
medicines  compounded  of  various  resins  or  oils, 
and  brought  to  a  semifluid  consistence,  also 
obtained  the  name  of  balsam.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  chemists  have  restricted  this  term  to  vege- 
tablejuices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneous¬ 
ly  become  concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance 
of  a  resinous  nature,  combined  with  benzoic 
acid,  or  which  are  capable  of  affording  benzoic 
acid,  by  being  heated  alone,  or  with  water. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dis¬ 
solve  in  alkohol  and  ether.  Balsams  are  solid, 
as  benzoin  and  storax,  or  fluid,  as  the  Peruvian 
balsam  and  balsam  of  Tolu.  Balsams  are 
called  native  or  natural  when  they  exude  from 
the  plants  which  produce  them,  and  artificial  or 
factitious  when  they  arc  compounded  by  art. 

Balsam  apple ,  male.  See  Mormordica  bal- 
samina. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  medicines  are 
thus  termed  which  are  made  ol  a  balsamic  con¬ 
sistence  and  fragrance.  See  Balsam. 

Balsam  if  Canada,  See  Bin  us  balsamea, 
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Balsam,  Canary.  See  Dracoccphalum. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.  See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Balsam  if  honey,  Hill's.  See  Hill's  balsam  of 
honey. 

Balsam  of  honey.  The  preparation  sold 
under  this  name  is  generally  either  tincture  of 
benzoin  or  tincture  of  tolu. 

Balsam  of  horehound,  Ford's.  See  Ford's 
balsam  of  horehound. 

Balsam,  natural.  A  balsam  which  exudes 
from  a  plant  is  thus  called,  as  opposed  to  a  bal¬ 
samic  compound  formed  by  art.  See  Balsam . 

Balsam,  Peruvian.  See  Myroxylon  peru- 
iferum. 

Balsam  of  sulphur.  See  Balsamum  sul- 
phuris. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Toluifera  balsamum. 

Balsam,  Turkey.  See  Uracocephalum. 

Balsama'tio.  (From  balsamum,  a  balsam.) 
The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsameus.  See  Balsamic. 

B a lsameljf.'on.  (From  BaXoapov,  balsam, 
and  eXaiov,  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Amy- 
ris  gileadensis. 

Ba'lsami  oleum.  Balm  of  Gilead.  See 

A myris  gileadensis. 

B  A  L  S  A'M  I C.  Balsamicus  ;  balsameus ; 

from  balsamum,  balsam.)  Relating  to  a  balsam; 
or  possessed  of  the  properties  of  a  balsam. 
Hoffman  applies  this  name  to  medicines  which  ] 
are  hot  and  acrid,  and  also  to  the  natural  bal¬ 
sams,  stimulating  gums,  &c.  by  which  the  vital 
heat  is  increased.  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  them  i  j 
under  the  joint  title  of  balsamica  et  resinosa,  j  |j 
considering  turpentine  as  the  basis  of  all  bal*  I 
sains. 

B ALSAMPFERA.  (From  balsamum,  bal¬ 
sam,  and fero,  to  bear.)  Balsam-bearing. 

Balsamifera  braziliensis.  See  Copaifera  offici¬ 
nalis. 

Balsam  fera  indicana.  See  Myroxylon  peru-  j  i 
iferum. 

Balsamina.  See  Impatiens. 

Ba/samina  feemina.  See  Impatiens. 

Balsamita  feminea.  See  Achillea  ugeratum.  i  I 

Balsamita  lutea.  See  Polygonum. 

Balsamita  major.  See  Tanacetum  balsamita.  I  j 

Balsamita  mas.  See  Tanacetum  balsamita.  I  I 

Balsamita  minor.  See  Achillea  ageratum.  I 

Balsamum.  See  Balsam. 

Balsamum  acusticum.  Acoustic  balsam  I 
This  has  been  composed  according  to  a  variet;  ; 
of  formula;,  but  always  consists  of  a  mixturi 
of  antispasmodic  tinctures,  essential  oils  am 
the  like.  One  recommended  by  Baumd  con  i 
sists  of  tinctures  of  assafeetida,  ambergris,  am 
castor,  balsamum  tranquillitatis,  terebinthinate 
balsam  of  sulphur,  and  oil  of  rue.  Th 
acoustic  balsam  is  dropped  into  the  ear,  or 
piece  of  cotton  moistened  with  it  introducer 
in  cases  of  atonic  deafness. 

Balsamum  Aigyptiacum.  See  Amyris  gilcai 
ensis. 

Balsamum  alpini.  Sec  Alpini  balsamum. 

Balsamum  americanum.  See  Myroxylon  pen 
iferum. 

Balsamum  anodynum  Batci.  See  Bates's  an 
dyne  balsam. 

Balsamum  anodynum  cuidonis.  Balsamti 
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guidonis.  A  vulnerary  balsam  prescribed  by  Guy 
of  Caliac.  It  consisted  of  hepatic  aloes,  am- 
moniacum,  bdellium,  caranna,  castor,  galbanum, 
labdanum,  myrrh,  Peruvian  balsam,  olibanum, 
amber,  tacamahaca,  storax,  and  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine. 

Balsamum  apoflecticuM.  This  was  pre¬ 
pared  with  musk,  amber,  civet,  Peruvian  bal¬ 
sam,  volatile  oils,  &c.  It  was  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  head  and  nostrils  ot  apoplectic 
patients,  and  was  believed  to  be  of  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  that  disease. 

Balsamum  arc-ki.  A  digestive  ointment 
formerly  in  great  repute  ;  it  was  the  same  with 
the  unguentum  elemi  compositum  ot  the  present 
pharmacopoeias. 

Balsamum  asiaticum.  See  Amyris. 

Balsamum  braziliense.  See  Copaifera  offici¬ 
nalis. 

Balsamum  canadense.  See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Balsamum  carpathicum.  The  essential 
oil  distilled  very  carefully  from  the  fresh  cones 
jf  the  trees  which  yield  the  common  turpentine. 

Balsamum  cefhalicum  saxonicum.  A 
distillation  from  various  essential  oils,  as  those 
of  lavender,  amber,  penny-royal,  marjoram, 
.sage,  rue,  nutmeg,  &c.  It  is  not  now  in  use. 

Balsamum  com  mend  atoms.  Friar’s  balsam. 
See  Tinctura  benzoini  composita. 

Balsamum  copaiba:.  See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Balsamum  embryonum.  Aqua  embryonum. 
A  preparation  made  by  mixing  a  vinous  infu- 
ision  of  different  aromatics,  misletoe,  &c.  with 
several  kinds  of  distilled  waters ;  digesting  and 
then  distilling.  It  was  used  internally  and 
externally  with  a  view  of  preventing  abortion 
by  strengthening  the  foetus  and  the  womb ; 
whence  its  name. 

Balsamum  genuinum  antiquorum.  See  Amy¬ 
ris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  gileadense.  See  Amyris  gilead- 
iensis. 

Balsamum  guaiaci'num.  An  old  prepara¬ 
tion  made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  guiac,  and 
three  drachms  of  Peruvian  balsam  in  two  pints 
and  a  half  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 

I  Balsamum  guidonis.  See  Balsamum  anody- 
num  guidonis. 

Balsamum  huncaricum.  A  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of 
the  Pinus  pumilio,  and  is  also  expressed  from 
the  cones  of  the  same  tree. 

Balsamum  judaicum.  See  Amyris  gilead¬ 
ensis. 

Balsamum  locatelli.  Balsamum  Luca- 
telli.  A  preparation  made  of  olive  oil,  Venice 
turpentine,  yellow  wax,  and  red  saunders.  It 
was  formerly  exhibited  in  pthisis,  coughs  of  long 
standing,  &c.  but  is  now  disused. 

Balsamum  mas.  See  Tanacetum  balsamita. 
Balsamum  e  mecca.  See  Amyris  gileadensis. 
Balsamum  mexicanum.  See  Myroxulon  pe¬ 
rn  if  erum. 

Balsamum  pers, cum.  Friar’s  balsam.  See 
Jin dura  benzoini  cotnposila . 

Balsamum  peruvianum.  See  Myroxulon  pc- 
rmferum .  J  1 

Balsamum  rackasi'ri.  Balsamum  racaz- 

mra.  Balsamum  rhadasiri.  A  balsamic  sub- 
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stance  which  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  when 
heated  has  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  the 
balsam  of  Tolu.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth  when  chewed. 
It  is  brought  from  India  in  gourd  shells.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  be  a  natural  or  a 
factitious  balsam.  It  has  been  extolled  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  same  virtues  as  copaiva  in  a  higher 
degree;  but  it  is  hardly  ever  prescribed  in  this 
country. 

Balsamum  safonaceum.  Opodeldoc.  See 
Linimentum  saponis  compositum. 

Balsamum  saturni.  The  remedy  so  named 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  acetate  of  lead  in 
oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  a  good  application  for 
cleansing  foul  ulcers. 

Balsamum  styracis  benzoini.  See  Styrax  ben¬ 
zoin. 

Balsamum  succini.  Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  sulfhuris.  Oleum  sulphuratum. 
Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Balsamum  sulphuris 
crassum.  A  solution  of  sulphur  in  olive  oil  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  oftlie  former  to  eight  of  the 
latter ;  their  unionbeing  effected  by  a  gentle  heat. 
This  preparation  was  formerly  given  in  catarrh, 
asthma,  and  other  pectoral  affections  in  doses  of 
from  n\v.  to  ^ss.  in  water.  It  is  never  adminis¬ 
tered  internally  at  present,  but  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers. 

Balsamum  sulfhuris  anFsatum.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphur  in  oil  of  aniseed,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  barbadense.  Petro¬ 
leum  sulphuratum.  Sulphur  boiled  with  Bar- 
badoes  tar. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  crassum.  See  Balsamum 
sulphuris. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  See  Balsamum 
sulphuris. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  terebinthinatum. 
This  is  made  by  digesting  sulphur  with  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  its  use  is  now  confined  to  veterinary 
medicine. 

Balsamum  syriacum.  See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  tolutanum.  See  Toluifera  bal¬ 
samum. 

Balsamum  traumaticum.  Vulnerary  bal¬ 
sam.  A  simplification  of  the  Friar’s  balsam. 
See  Tinctura  benzoini  composita. 

Balsamum  universale.  The  ceratum 
plumbi  compositum  has  been  so  called. 

Balsamum  verum.  See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  viride.  Green  balsam.  1.  A 
preparation  formerly  much  used  by  surgeons 
as  a  detergent.  It  was  made  of  verdigris, 
linseed  oil,  and  elemi ;  or  of  verdigris,  linseed  oil, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  verdigris  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil  without  any  other  ingredient.  There 
is  a  perparation  still  used  in  France  called 
Bautne  vert  de  Metz,  Balsamum  viride  Meten- 
sium,  which  consists  of  subcarbonate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  turpentine,  aloes,  and  several 
fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

2.  A  natural  balsam  brought  from  Peru.  It 
is  the  produce  of  the  Chloroxylon  verticiltatum. 

Balsamum  vitas.  Several  artificial  balsams 
have  been  so  called  ;  as  Balsamum  Vitee  lioffj- 
manni,  Jialsamum  I'itm  Teich inezerianum,  &c. 
That  of  Iloffman  was  the  most  celebrated.  It 
It  4 
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was  composed  of  ambergris,  balsam  of  Peru, 
and  a  variety  of  essential  oils  dissolved  in  high¬ 
ly  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  It  was  used  both 
externally  as  a  corroborant,  and  internally  as  a 
cordial,  & c.  The  number  of  its  ingredients 
is  now  much  diminished,  and  it  is  scarcely  used. 

Balzoi'nuji.  Benzoin. 

BAMBA'LIO.  (o,  onis.  m. ;  from  fS ag- 
Saivai,  to  speak  inarticulately.)  One  who  stam¬ 
mers  or  lisps. 

BAMBU'SA  Bamboo.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  Triandria ,  and  order  Digynia.  It 
is  well  known  in  both  the  Indies  under  the  name 
of  Bamboo,  whence  its  present  systematic  name 
is  formed.  The  bamboos  are  magnificent, 
arborescent  grasses,  approaching  the  palms  in 
magnitude  and  beauty.  Bambusa  arundinacea, 
the  common  bamboo,  is  applied  to  a  variety 
of  economical  purposes.  Various  pickles  and 
condiments  are  prepared  from  the  young  shoots, 
and  the  substance  called  tabasheen  which  con¬ 
cretes  in  the  cavities  of  the  bamboo,  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives  as  a  deobstruent. 

Bamia.  Bammia.  The  Hibiscus  esculentus. 
See  Hibiscus  esculentus. 

Bammia  moscha'ta.  The  Hibiscus  abelmos- 
chus.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Ban  or  Bon.  An  Egyptian  name  of  the 
coffee  plant.  See  Coffea  arabica. 

Ban  or  Calaf.  An  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Sali.v  Egi/ptiaca,  which  see. 

Banana.  The  Indian  name  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  Musa.  See  Musa. 

BANDAGE.  Deligatio.  Fascia.  An 
apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  several  pieces 
of  linen,  flannel,  or  other  material,  used  by 
surgeons  to  give  support  to  parts,  to  exert  pres¬ 
sure  on  them,  or  to  retain  dressings,  &c.  in  their 
proper  position.  Bandages  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  The  chief  of  the  simple  are  the 
circular,  the  spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining, 
the  expellant,  and  the  creeping.  The  com¬ 
pound  bandages  are  the  T  bandage,  the  sus¬ 
pensory  one,  the  capistrum,  the  eighteen-tail 
bandage,  and  others,  which  are  described  in  sur¬ 
gical  treatises. 

Bandu'ra.  The  name  given  by  the  Hindoos 
to  the  Nepenthes  indica.  See  Nepenthes. 

Bandy  i.ico.  A  leg  which  has  the  bones 
curved  outwards,  or  in  any  other  direction. 

Bangue.  See  Cannabis  indica. 

Banilla.  Sec  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Baobab.  See  Adansonia  digitata. 

Baptica  coccus.  The  kermes  berry.  See 
•Kermes. 

Barac.  Barach  pariis.  Nitre. 

Baras.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  Alphos 
or  white  leprosy. 

BA'RBA.  a,  re.  f.  Aboard. 

1.  In  Anatomy,  the  hair  winch  grows  on 
the  chin  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face  in  man, 
and  some  other  animals.  In  the  human  species 
the  beard  is  confined  to  the  male.  It  begins 
to  appear  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but  does  not 
acquire  much  strength  till  that  of  manhood. 
The  beard  is,  generally  speaking,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  virility,  and  does  not  exist 
in  those  who  have  been  castrated  in  early  life; 
it  is  not,  however,  essentially  so,  for  the  South 
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American  tribes  called  Guaranis  and  Coroados 
are  entirely  destitute  of  a  beard  ;  and  among 
other  nations  we  sometimes  observe  men  who 
have  very  little  beard,  without  being  at  all  less 
virile  than  others. 

The  existence  of  a  beard  in  woman  has  some-  , 
times  occurred  as  an  anomaly  ;  in  such  cases,  I 
the  individual  generally  appears  deficient  in 
the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  female. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  hairy  tufts  which  are  found 
on  various  parts  of  plants,  as  on  the  leaves  of  i 
the  Mesembryanthemum  barbatum. 

Barba  aronis.  See  Arum  maculatum . 

Barba  capree.  See  Spirea  ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.  See  Tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter’s  beard. 

1 .  This  name  has  been  given  to  several  plants, 
as  to  the  Antliyllis  barba  jovis,  and  Sempervivum 
tectorum ;  the  Antliyllis  hermaniee,  also,  has  been 
called  Barba  jovis  cretica. 

2.  When  a  mixture  of  tin  in  powder  and 
corrosive  sublimate  (in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter)  is 
distilled,  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  emitting 
dense  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
passes  over.  This  is  a  bichloride  of  tin,  and  was 
formerly  called  the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius. 

A  portion  of  the  bichloride  concretes  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  during  the  distillation,  in  the  form 
of  flowers,  and  the  substance  thus  deposited, 
was  called  by  the  old  chemists  Barba  jovis. 

Barbadoes  cherry.  See  Malpighia  glabra. 

BARBADOES  LEG.  A  disease  so  called  , 
from  its  being  endemic  in  the  island  of  Bar-  i 
badoes;  it  is  not,  however,  confined  to  that 
island,  for  it  is  very  frequent  on  the  south  west  j 
coast  of  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  some 
parts  of  Japan,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Abyssinia:  i 
it  is  also  common  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Polynesian  islands,  and  in  many  parts  of  South  i  i 
America;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  pretty  fre-  i 
quent  in  most  hot  climates,  and  occurs  spo-  : 
radically  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  probably  i 
all  over  the  world.  It  was  first  described  by 
the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes  under  the  name  l 
of  dal  Jit,  which  signifies  elephant  disease,  and  i 
has  allusion  to  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  legs. 
This  term  was  unfortunately  rendered  elephan¬ 
tiasis  by  the  Latin  translators  of  the  Arabians;  i 
but  the  name  elephantiasis  had  been  already 
appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  a  tubercular  dis-  i 
ease  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  hence  I 
till  lately  great  confusion  existed  among  writers,  i 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  diseases,  one  .. 
has  been  called  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  and  the 
other  Elephantiasis  Grceorum.  We  have  here 
adopted  the  familiar  name  of  Barbadoes  leg  lor 
the  disease  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Elephantiasis  for  a  il 
description  of  the  tubercular  affection. 

In  this  disease,  when  in  an  advanced  stage,  I 
the  limb  is  tumid,  hard,  livid,  and  enormously 
misshapen,  the  skin  at  first  is  glabrous,  alter-  ( 
wards  thick,  scaly,  and  warted,  bulging  in  some 
parts,  and  indented  in  others.  These  appear¬ 
ances  are  occasioned  by  an  effusion  of  albumin¬ 
ous  matter  into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the 
skin  of  the  affected  part,  in  consequence,  it  |S 
presumed,  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  I 
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>f  the  limb.  The  bloodvessels,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  surface,  are  here  also  greatly 
relaxed  ;  and  hence  the  skin  very  soon  becomes 
suffused  with  a  deep  red  or  purple  hue;  while 
he  saburral  fluid  that  exudes  from  the  cuta¬ 
neous  exhalents  concretes  into  rough  and  sordid 
'tales,  and  the  skin  itself  becomes  enormously 
hickened  and  coriaceous.  The  effusion  is  usu- 
illy  preceded  by  an  attack  of  febrile  symp- 
otns,  and  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  part 
much  resembling  erysipelas ;  and  these  feverish 
symptoms  have  a  tendency  to  recur,  though 
nften  at  irregular  periods,  so  as  to  resemble 
somewhat  an  erratic  intermittent.  Every  fresh 
ittack  adds  considerably  to  the  effusion,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  morbid  size  of  the  limb, 
so  that  in  cases  of  long  standing  the  deformed 
sulk  of  the  part  is  altogether  monstrous. 
Although  the  leg  be  the  most  common  seat 
)f  this  disease  no  part  of  the  body  is  exempt 
rom  its  attacks.  It  may  invade  any  of  the 
imbs  or  any  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  during 
he  febrile  state,  the  morbid  action  frequently 
indergoes  a  sudden  metastasis  to  the  brain,  or 
ome  viscus  of  the  thorax,  or  abdomen,  either 
iroving  fatal  or  again  flying  back  with  the  same 
apidity  to  the  external  part  from  which  it  re¬ 
eded.  The  local  pain  which  accompanies  each 
uccessive  attack  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
kin  becomes  callous,  and  at  length  ceases 
ntirely.  The  general  health  is  from  the  first 
ittle  disturbed,  except  during  the  accessions 
>f  fever,  and  the  patient  often  lives  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  This  disease  is  common  to  all 
iges,  but  it  chiefly  affects  the  young.  It  seizes 
qually  on  both  sexes,  and  the  liability  to  it 
loes  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  any  particular 
node  of  life.  The  natives  of  tropical  climates 
ppear  to  be  much  more  obnoxious  to  it  than 
oreigners.  In  Barbadoes,  it  is  said  to  have 
•een  confined  to  the  black  population  till  about 
lie  year  1 704,  when  it  began  to  attack  the  white 
eople  also,  and  by  the  middle  of  last  century 
was  common  among  them.  Europeans  seem 
o  be  little  liable  to  it,  till  after  they  have 
esided  a  considerable  time  in  the  island.  In 


lie  East  Indies  it  may  be  said  to  be  conlinec 
°  the  natives,  or  if  any  exceptions  occur  they  art 
are;  it  is,  however,  unlikely  that  European! 
hould  be  entirely  exempt  in  India,  where  the 
he  disease  is  so  prevalent,  since  scattered  in- 
tances  occur  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  our  objecl 
hould  be  to  diminish  febrile  and  inflammatory 
ction,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  effusion  at  the 
rst  attack.  With  this  view  general  and  local 
leeding,  purgatives,  and  the  antiphlogistic  re- 
mien  are  to  be  prescribed  according  to  circum- 
tances ;  the  exhibition  of  mercury  so  as  tei 
Ifect  the  mouth  is  rationally  indicated,  and 
ippears  to  have  been  practised  with  success, 
oth  as  relates  to  the  prevention  of  metastasis  anel 
ie  limitation  of  effusion.  Leeches  and  warm 
Potations  and  poultices  are  the  best  local 
;ieans  that  can  be  used;  scarifications,  similar 
b  those  recommended  by  Mr.  Copland  Hut- 
d.uson  m  erysipelas,  are  also  resorted  to  with 
d vantage.  In  the  chronic  stage,  when  the  limb 
greatly  enlarged  and  indurated,  verv  little 


can  be  done.  In  cases  where  the  febrile  pa¬ 
roxysms  have  altogether  ceased  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  local  affection  is  productive  of  extreme 
inconvenience,  it  has  been  proposed  to  ampu¬ 
tate  the  limb,  and  the  operation  has  in  a  few 
instances  been  practised  with  success. 

Barbadoes  nut.  See  Jatropha. 

Barbadoes  tar.  See  Petroleum  barbadense. 

Barbarea.  See  Erysimum  barbarea. 

Barba'ria.  Barbaricum.  An  obsolete  name 
of  rhubarb.  See  Rhubarbarum. 

Barbarossje  pilul-'e.  Barbarossa’s  pills. 
These  were  composed  of  quicksilver,  rhubarb, 
diagridium,  musk,  amber,  &c.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  mercurial  medicines  which  came 
into  general  estimation. 

Ba'rbarum.  The  name  of  an  agglutinant 
plaster  mentioned  by  Scribonius  Largus. 

Barbate.  See  Barbatus. 

BAItBA'TUS.  (From  barba,  a  beard.) 
Bearded  :  applied,  iri  botany,  to  leaves  or  other 
parts  of  plants  which  have  a  hair-like  appen¬ 
dage  ;  as  the  Mesembryantliemum  barbatum, 
and  Spananthe  paniculata ;  and,  in  zoology,  to 
animals  which  have  a  beard  or  an  appendage 
resembling  one. 

Barbel.  See  Cyprinus  barbus. 

Barberry.  See  Berberis. 

Barbiers.  See  Beriberi. 

Barbo.  See  Cyprinus  barbus. 

Barbo'ta.  The  barbut.  A  small  river  fish. 
See  Cyprinus  barbus. 

Barbus.  See  Cyprinus. 

Barclay’s  antibilious  pills.  These  consist 
of  colocynth  Sij.,  extract  of  jalap  “j.,  almond 
soap  jiss.,  guiac.  ^iij. ,  emetic  tartar  gr.  viij., 
essential  oils  of  juniper,  carravvay,  and  rosemary, 
of  each  gtt.  iv.,  made  into  a  mass  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and 
divided  into  sixty-four  pills.’ 

11a rda^na,  ( cr,  tv.  f.  ;  from  bardus,  foolish  • 
because  silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  the  burs 
upon  the  garments  of  passengers.)  Burdock. 
See  Arctium  lappa. 

B  ARE'GES.  The  small  village  of  Bareges, 
celebrated  for  its  thermal  waters,  is  situated  on 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  halfway 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  There  are  several  thermal  springs 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
muriates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  sulphates  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  a  little  silica,  &c.  The 
several  springs  differ  somewhat  in  their  temper¬ 
ature,  and  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur  they  con¬ 
tain,  the  hottest  being  most  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  this  active  ingredient.  The  coolest 
of  these  waters  raises  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
to  73°;  the  hottest  to  120°.  The  Bareges 
waters  are  remarkable  for  producing  a  very 
smooth  soapy  sensation  on  the  skin  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  very  soft  and  pliable.  They  arc  used  as 
a  bath  in  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  affections, 
gouty  and  rheumatic  cases,  rigidity  of  the  joints 
&c.  Taken  internally  they  give  considerable 
relief  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially 
those  attended  with  acidity  and  heartburn  in 
obstinate  colics,  jaundice,  and  in  gravel  and 
other  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Bariglia.  Sue  Barilla. 
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BARI'LLA.  (a,  ec.  f.)  This  name  is 
given  in  commerce  to  the  impure  soda  imported 
from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  Barilla  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  burning  to  ashes  different  plants  that 
grow  on  the  sea  shore,  chiefly  of  the  genus  sal- 
sola,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous  masses, 
of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp,  which  is 
made  in  this  country  by  burning  sea-weeds,  and 
is  called  British  barilla,  is  much  more  impure. 

BA'IilUM.  uni,  i.  n.  The  metallic  basis 
of  the  earth  baryta,  so  named  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  who  discovered  it  by  a  process  suggested 
by  Berzelius  and  Pontin. 

The  process  is  as  follows  :  —  Make  pure 
baryta  or  its  carbonate  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  put  this  on  a  plate  of  platina.  Make  a 
small  cavity  in  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  place 
in  it  a  globule  of  mercury.  Touch  the  globule 
with  the  negative  wire,  and  the  platinum  with 
the  positive  wire,  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  about 
100  double  plates.  In  a  short  time  an  amalgam 
will  be  formed,  consisting  of  mercury  and 
barium.  Introduce  this  amalgam  into  a  small 
bent  tube  of  glass,  free  from  lead,  sealed  at  one 
end,  which  being  filled  with  the  vapour  of 
naphtha,  is  then  to  be  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
other  end.  Apply  heat  to  the  recurved  end  of 
the  tube,  where  the  amalgam  lies.  The  mer¬ 
cury  will  distil  over,  while  the  barium  will  re¬ 
main. 

This  metal  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a 
lustre  inferior  to  that  of  cast  iron.  It  is  fusible 
at  a  red  heat.  Its  density  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  sinks  imme¬ 
diately.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  instantly 
becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  baryta ;  and 
when  gently  heated  burns  with  a  deep  red  light. 
It  effervesces  violently  in  water,  converting  this 
liquid  into  a  solution  of  baryta.  Barium  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  its  properties  are  not  yet  fully  as¬ 
certained.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
proportions.  The  oxide  constitutes  the  earth 
called  Baryta.  (See  Baryta.)  The  peroxide 
may  be  formed  by  exposing  pure  baryta  at  a 
red  heat,  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  stream  of  dry 
oxygen  gas  :  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  an 
easier  process  lately  proposed  by  Wohler  and 
Liebig,  which  consists  in  subjecting  pure  baryta 
to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  platina  crucible,  and  then 
adding  gradually  about  a  fourth  part  of  chlorate 
of  potash  ;  the  chloric  acitl  gives  oxygen  to 
the  baryta,  and  peroxide  of  barium  and  chlo¬ 
ride  of  potassium  result.  The  chloride  is  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and  the 
peroxide  of  barium  remains  as  a  hydrate. 

Barium  combines  with  chlorine  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  The  chloride  is  formed  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  over  baryta  at  a  red  heat ;  the 
chlorine  displaces  the  oxygen.  The  same  com¬ 
pound  may  be  formed,  by  subjecting  crystallised 
muriate  of  baryta  to  a  red  heat.  The  chloride 
of  barium  is  soluble  in  five  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  fusible  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

Barium  also  combines  with  bromine  in  equal 
proportions.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  proto¬ 
bromide  of  iron  with  an  excess  ol  moist  carbo¬ 
nate  of  baryta,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution, 
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and  heating  the  residue  to  redness.  The  bro¬ 
mide  of  barium  is  crystallisable  in  white  rhombic 
prisms  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  soluble  in 
water  and  alkohol,  and  slightly  deliquescent. 

Sulphuret  of  barium  may  be  formed  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  red  hot  baryta, 
in  a  porcelain  tube  ;  or  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  baryta  in  a  crucible;  or  by  igniting 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  charcoal, 
both  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  sulphuret 
of  barium  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  white  scaly  crystals. 

Its  taste  is  acrid.  It  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into  sul¬ 
phate  of  baryta.  A  combination  of  barium  with 
iodine  may  be  formed  by  heating  hydriodate  of 
iron,  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  eva¬ 
porating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  in  water, 
from  which  the  ioduret  is  deposited  in  silky 
acicular  crystals.  It  has  been  lately  used  in 
France  in  some  scrofulous  cases,  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment  made  with  four  grains  of  the  iodu¬ 
ret  to  one  once  of  lard. 

BARK.  Cortex.  1.  The  common  integu¬ 
ment  of  vegetables.  It  consists  of,  1.  A  cuticle 
or  epidermis.  2.  A  cellular  substance,  which 
generally  contains  the  colouring  matter,  and 
has  been  called  Envelope  cellulaire  by  Du 
Hamel,  and  Tissu  herbace  bv  Mirbel.  3.  The  ' 
true  bark,  the  innermost  layer  of  which  is  called  i 
liber. 

2.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  called  bark  by  way 
of  eminence.  See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  Caribccan.  See  Cinchona  caribrea. 

Bark,  essential  salt  cf.  See  Essential  salt  oj  !  ; 
bark. 

Bark,  Jamaica.  See  Cinchona  caribrea. 

Bark,  Peruvian.  See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  red.  See  Cinchona  oblongifolia. 

Bark,  yellow.  See  Cinchona  cord  folia. 

Barley.  See  Horcleum. 

Barley,  caustic.  See  Cevadilla. 

Barley,  pearl.  Sec  Hordeum. 

Barnet.  A  town  near  London,  where  there|  j  I 
is  a  purging  mineral  water  of  a  similar  quality  J  : 
to  that  of  Epsom,  and  about  half  its  strength.  j  : 

BARO'METEIl.  (From  ffapos,  weight,! |i 
and  perpov,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  foi  i 
determining  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  j  . 
commonly  called  a  weather  glass.  The  baro  i  I  ; 
meter  was  discovered  by  Torricelli.  It  is  madi|  i  i 
thus  :  take  a  glass  tube  more  than  thirty  inchei  I  | 
long,  seal  it  hermetically  at  one  end,  fill  it  witl  I 
mercury,  and  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  the  sani'i  J 
fluid  ;  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  fall  to  ;  | 
point,  at  which  it  is  exactly  balanced  by  th( 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  o  | 
the  mercury  in  the  basin,  leaving  a  vacuum  ill 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  The  ascent  and  dei  i 
scent  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  indicates  till 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere! 
The  whole  is  supported  by  a  convenient  appal 
ratus,  to  which  a  scale  is  adapted  for  measurini  I 
the  height  of  the  mercury. 

Bauo'nes.  Small  worms. 

Bariias.  The  resinous  juice  which  exude 
from  the  Pinus  marilima,  and  concretes  on  til 
bark  in  yellow  masses.  It  is  also  called  galipot 

BARREN,  In  Botany ,  a  barren  flower,  i| 
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flos  abortivus ,  is  such  as  produces  no  perfect 
seeds.  The  barren  flowers  arc  generally  such 
as  have  stamens,  but  no  pistils:  these  are  also 
called  male  flowers.  Flowers  which  have  only 
pistils,  are  sometimes  barren,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  flowers  which  bear  the  stamens. 
In  the  umbelliferous  flowers,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  have  several  of  the  florets  barren,  though 
they  are  furnished  both  with  stamens  and  pistils, 
perhaps  owing  to  some  imperfection  in  the  pistils. 

Barrenness .  See  Sterility. 

Bartholiniance  glandules.  See  Sublingual 
glands. 

Ba  RYFCof  a  (fapvrjicoia  ;  from  fiapvs,  dull, 
and  auovu,  to  hear.)  Dulness  of  hearing. 
Deafness. 

Ba  ryoco/ccalon.  (From  fiapvs,  heavy,  and 
KOKKaAos,  a  nut ;  because  it  induces  heavy  sleep.) 
See  Batura  stramonium. 

Barypho'nia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  fiapus,  dull, 
and  (pinuri,  the  voice.)  A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

Barypi'cron.  (From  fapvs, heavy, and  irmpos, 
bitter.)  The  Absinthium  lat  folium ;  so  called 
on  account  of  its  intense  bitterness. 

BARY'TA  (a.  cc.  f.  ;  from  /3 apvs,  heavy: 
so  called  because  it  is  very  ponderous.)  The 
earth  called  baryta  or  barytes  is  a  protoxide  of 
barium.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  nature  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  'Which  con¬ 
stitute  the  several  varieties  of  the  mineral,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  heavy  spar  or  terra 
ponderosa. 

Baryta  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the 
nitrate  of  baryta  to  a  red  heat,  which  drives  off 
the  acid,  or  by  exposing  the  carbonate  to  an 
intense  white  heat  in  a  black  lead  crucible. 

The  salts  of  baryta  are  white,  and  more  or 
less  transparent.  All  the  soluble  sulphates 
cause  in  the  soluble  salts  of  barytes,  a  precipi¬ 
tate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  They  are  all 
poisonous  except  the  sulphate ;  and  hence  the 
proper  counter-poison  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  for  the 
soluble  salts. 

The  muriate  of  baryta  is  a  very  acrid  and 
poisonous  preparation.  It  has  been  used  me¬ 
dicinally,  and  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  be 
sudorific,  diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  alterative; 
in  an  overdose  it  is  emetic,  and  violently  purg¬ 
ative.  The  late  Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very 
serviceable  in  all  diseases  connected  with  scro¬ 


fula;  and  the  Germans  have  employed  it  witl 
alleged  success  in  some  diseases  of  the  skii 
and  viscera,  and  obstinate  ulcers.  The  dos 
of  the  saturated  solution  in  distilled  water  i 
from  five  to  fifteen  drops  for  children,  and  fron 
fifteen  to  twenty  for  adults. 

Baryta  is  of  a  whitish-gray  colour :  it  is  mor 
caustic  than  strontia,  and  at  least  as  much  s, 
as  lime. .  It  renders  the  syrup  of  violets  green 
and  the  infusion  of  turmeric  red.  When  swal 
lowed  it  acts  as  a  violent  poison.  It  is  desti 
tute  of  smell. 

Basanites.  (es,  a;,  m.  ;  from  faaavi'Cu,  t( 
try  or  put  to  the  test.)  Basanus.  Aston 
vvhich  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  try  the  purit 
ol  go  d  and  silver.  Apothecaries’  mortar 
■uere  also  made  of  it.  It  appears  to  have  bee, 
a  kind  of  basalt. 


Base.  See  Basis. 

Base,  acidfiable.  See  Acid. 

Base,  acidifying.  See  Acid. 

Basiaitor.  (From  basio,  to  kiss.)  The 
orbicularis  oris  muscle. 

Basil.  See  Ocimum  basilicum. 

BASILA'RIS.  (From  basis,  a  base.)  Ba¬ 
silary.  Appertaining  to  the  base.  A  term  used 
in  anatomy  :  thus  a  process  of  the  occipital 
bone  is  called  the  basilary  process,  because  it 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Basilaris  apophysis.  See  Occipital  bone. 

Basilaius  arteria.  Basilary  artery.  Ail 
artery  of  the  brain  ;  so  called,  because  it  lies 
upon  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebral 
arteries  within  the  skull,  and  runs  forwards  to 
the  sella  turcica  along  the  pons  varolii,  which, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  it  supplies  with 
blood. 

Basilaris  processus.  See  Occipital  bone. 

Basilary.  See  Basilaris. 

Basilica  mediana.  See  Basilica  vena. 

Basilica  nux.  The  walnut. 

Basilica  vena.  The  large  vein  that  runs 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  evacuates  its 
blood  into  the  axillary  vein.  The  branch  which 
crosses,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  from  the  long 
median  vein  to  join  the  basilic,  is  called  the 
median  basilic.  Either  of  them  may  be  opened 
in  the  operation  of  blood-letting. 

Basilicon.  See  Basilicum  unguentum. 

Basi'licum.  ( From  (iaaiAiuos,  royal ;  so 
called  from  its  great  virtues.)  See  Ocimum 
basilicum. 

Basilicum  unguentum.  See  Unguentum  ba¬ 
silicum. 

BASI'LICUS.  (From  fiaaiAevs,  a  king.) 
This  term  has  been  applied  in  anatomy,  to 
parts  supposed  to  be  very  important  in  their 
functions,  and  in  pharmacy  to  compositions 
highly  esteemed  for  their  efficacy. 

Basilicus  pulvis.  See  Pulvis  basilicus. 

Basili'dion.  An  ointment  for  the  itch  used 
by  Galen. 

Ba'silis.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen. 

BASILI'SCUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  fiacnAtvs, 
a  king.)  The  basilisk.  1.  A  highly  poisonous 
serpent ;  so  called,  according  to  Pliny,  from  a 
white  spot  upon  its  head,  which  resembles  a 
crown.  Many  extravagancies  were  believed 
by  the  ancients  concerning  the  deadly  powers 
of  this  serpent.  It  blasted  every  thing  by  its 
breath,  and  all  other  serpents  fled  from  its  hiss. 
The  moderns  added  more  wonders,  and  made 
out  that  the  basilisk  was  a  monster  which  sprung 
from  a  cock’s  egg  !  whence  it  was  also  called 
cockatrice,  from  two  Saxon  words,  signifying 
cock  and  egg  .■  it  was  also  said  to  be  generated 
between  a  cock  and  a  toad.  The  eye  of  the 
basilisk  was  believed  to  possess  the  most  for¬ 
midable  powers  of  fascination. 

2.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

?>.  Corrosive  sublimate. 

Ba'sio-ce^iato-glo'ssus.  The  Hyoglossus 
muscle  has  been  so  named  from  its  attachment 
to  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  the 
corner  of  the  os  liyoides,  and  the  tongue. 
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Basio-glossus.  That  portion  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  muscle  which  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  os  hyoides  has  been  so  called. 

Basio-pharyangeus.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  medius. 

BA'SIS.  {is,  is.  f . ;  flams,  from  flaivu,  to 
go:  originally  the  step  or  walk  of  any  animal, 
or  the  sole  of  the  foot  on  which  the  body  is 
supported  in  walking  ;  and  hence  analogically, 
that  part  of  any  body  which  supports  all  the 
rest,  namely,  the  lowest  pari.  The  Base.  1. 
In  Anatomy,  this  word  is  frequently  applied 
to  a  part  from  which  other  parts  appear,  as 
it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which  they  are  sup¬ 
ported. 

2.  In  Pharmacy,  the  principal  ingredient  in 
a  compound  is  called  the  basis. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  this  term  is  usually  applied 
to  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  in  their 
relations  to  the  acids  and  salts.  It  is  sometimes 
also  applied  to  the  particular  constituents  of  an 
acid  or  oxide,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  combined  with  oxygen,  &c.  is  the  basis 
of  the  compound  to  which  it  owes  its  particular 
qualities. 

Bassi  colica.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in¬ 
vented  by  Julius  Bassus,  and  compounded  of 
aromatics  and  honey.. —  Scribonius  Largus. 

Bassora  gum.  Gum  Kuteera.  Gummi  ver- 
miculatum.  A  substance  which  distils  from  the 
Sterculia  urens.  It  is  in  wrinkled  drops,  desti¬ 
tute  of  taste  and  smell,  consisting  principally  of 
the  substance  called  bassorine,  which  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  gum,  but  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle. 
See  Bassorine. 

BA'SSOllINE.  So  called  because  it  was 
discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  the  Bassora  gum. 
A  substance  extracted  from  the  gum  resins, 
by  treating  them  successively  with  water,  alko- 
hol,  and  ether.  Bassorine,  being  insoluble  in 
these  liquids,  remains  mixed  merely  with  the 
woody  particles,  from  which  it  is  easily  sepa¬ 
rated  by  repeated  washings  and  decantations. 
This  substance  swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  in 
boiling  water,  without  any  of  its  parts  dissolv¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  almost  completely  soluble  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  water  sharpened  with  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid.  If,  after  concentrating  the  nitric 
solution  with  a  gentle  heat,  we  add  highly  rec¬ 
tified  alkohol,  a  copious  white  flocculent  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  thrown  down,  which,  when  washed 
with  an  excess  of  alkohol  and  dried,  forms  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  quantity  of  bassorine  em¬ 
ployed,  and  which  presents  all  the  properties  of 
gum  arabic. 

BASTAltD.  A  term  employed  in  medicine 
and  botany,  to  designate  a  disease  or  plant, 
which  resembles  another,  but  is  not  really  the 
same  :  thus  bastard  peripneumony,  bastard  pel - 
litori/,  &c. 

Bastard  pellitory.  See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Bastard  pcripneumony.  See  Peripneumonia 
noth  a. 

Itastard  pleurisy.  Sec  Peripneumonia  notha. 

Batatas.  The  natives  of  Peru  give  this 
name  to  the  root  of  a  species  ot  convolvulus, 
and  also  to  the  polatoe,  which  is  a  native  of  that 
country.  See  Solatium  tuberosum,  and  Convol¬ 
vulus  batatas. 


Batatas  peregrina.  See  Ipomeea  quamoclit. 

Bateman’s  pectoral  nRors.  These  consist 
chiefly,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  of  tincture  of 
castor,  with  proportions  of  camphor  and  opium, 
flavoured  with  aniseed  and  coloured  with  co¬ 
chineal. 

Bate’s  anodyne  balsam.  A  preparation 
corresponding  with  the  linimentum  saponis 
composition  of  the  present  pharmacopoeias. 

BATH.  1.  A  place  for  bathing,  or  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  body  is  bathed.  See  Bal¬ 
neum. 

2.  The  name  of  a  city  in  Gloucestershire 
that  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  nume¬ 
rous  hot  springs,  called  Balhonicc  aqua-,  Solis 
aqua;,  Badigucc  aqua- ,  which  are  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  any  in  this  kingdom  (from 
112°  to  116°),  and  are,  indeed,  the  only 
natural  waters  we  possess,  that  are  at  all  hot 
to  the  touch,  all  the  other  thermal  waters 
being  of  a  heat  below  that  of  the  human 
body.  There  are  three  principal  springs  in 
the  city  of  Bath,  namely,  those  which  supply 
the  King's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot 
Bath,-  all  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  emptying  themselves  into  the  river  Avon, 
after  having  passed  through  the  several  baths. 
These  sources  are  so  copious,  that  all  the  large 
reservoirs  used  for  bathing  are  filled  every 
evening  with  fresh  water,  from  their  respective 
fountains.  The  springs  do  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  in  their  physical  or  medicinal  qualities. 
According  to  Dr.  Falconer  the  water,  when  new¬ 
ly  drawn,  appears  clear  and  colourless,  and  re¬ 
mains  perfectly  inactive,  without  any  signs  of 
eflervesence.  After  being  exposed  to  the  open 
air  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  rather  turbid,  by 
the  separation  of  a  pale  yellow,  ochery  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  gradually  subsides.  No  odour 
is  perceptible  from  a  glass  of  the  fresh  water, 
but  a  large  mass  of  it,  when  fresh  drawn,  com¬ 
municates  a  slight  sensation  of  pungency  to  the 
taste.  When  hot  from  the  pump  it  affects  the 
mouth  with  a  strong  chalybeate  impression 
without  being  of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste; 
but  on  growing  cold,  the  chalybeate  taste  is 
entirely  lost,  leaving  only  a  very  slight  sens¬ 
ation  on  the  tongue,  by  which  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  common  hard  spring 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  King’s  Bath 
water,  which  is  usually  preferred  for  drinking, 
is,  when  fresh  drawn  in  the  glass,  above  11G°; 
that  of  the  Cross  Bath,  112°.  After  flowing 
into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  it  is  generally 
from  100°  to  10 t>°  in  the  hotter  baths,  and 
from  92°  to  94°  in  the  Cross  Bath  :  a  tem¬ 
perature  which  remains  nearly  stationary,  and  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  natural  spring 
in  Britain.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  also 
disengaged  from  these  waters,  which  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley  liist  discovered  to  contain  no  more  than  one 
twentieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  The  Bath  waters,  according  to 
the  most  accurate  analysers,  Doctors  Lucas, 
j  Falconer,  and  Gibbs,  contain  so  small  a  pro- 
|  portion  of  iron,  as  to  amount  only  to  one 
1  twentieth  or  one  thirty-eighth  of  a  grain  in  the 
pint  ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs,  fifteen 
I  grains  and  a  quarter  of  siliceous  earth  in  the 
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gallon.  Dr.  Saunders  estimates  a  gallon  of 

the  King’s  Batli  water  to  contain  about  eight 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  shnilai 
quantity  of  air,  nearly  azotic,  about  eighty 
grains  of  solid  ingredients,  one  half  of  which 
probably  consists  of  sulphate  and  muriate  ot 
soda,  fifteen  grains  and  a  half  of  siliceous  earth, 
and  the  remainder  ot  selinite,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  so  small  a  portion  of  oxide  ot  iron  as  to  he 
scarcely  calculable.  Hence  he  concludes,  that 
the  King’s  Bath  water  is  the  strongest  chaly¬ 
beate  ;  next  in  order,  the  Hot  Bath  Water; 
and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Cross  Bath,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  smallest  proportions  of  chalybeate, 
gaseous,  and  saline,  but  considerably  more  of 
the  earthy  particles  ;  while  its  water,  in  the 
pump,  is  also  two  degrees  lower  in  temperature 
than  that  of  the  others.  It  is  now  likewise 
ascertained,  that  these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  for¬ 
merly  believed,  and  erroneously  supported  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Charleton,  that  the  Bath 
waters  contained  a  subtile  sulphureous  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath  waters 
on  the  human  system,  independent  of  their 
specific  properties  as  a  medicine,  not  to  be 
imitated  completely  by  any  chemical  process, 
Dr.  Saunders  attributes  much  of  their  salubrious 
influence  to  the  natural  warmth  peculiar  to 
these  springs,  which  for  ages  have  preserved  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  their  external  application  is 
one  of  their  most  important  uses,  yet  supposes 
that,  in  their  effects,  they  differ  little  from 
common  water,  when  heated  to  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  and  applied  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath  water, 
when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring,  generally 
accelerates  the  pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and 
promotes  the  different  secretions.  These  symp¬ 
toms,  in  most  cases,  become  perceptible  soon 
after  drinking  it,  and  will  sometimes  continue 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
markable,  that  they  are  only  produced  in  in¬ 
valids. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the  Bath 
water,  is  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs,  even 
when  taken  in  moderate  doses.  Its  operation 
on  the  bowels  varies  in  different  individuals,  like 
that  of  all  other  waters  which  do  not  contain 
any  cathartic  salt;  but,  in  general,  it  produces 
.costiveness :  an  effect  which  probably  results 
rather  from  the  determination  it  occasions  to  the 
■skin,  than  from  any  astringent  quality;  for  if 
perspiration  be  suddenly  checked  during  the  use 
3f  it,  a  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  the  consequence. 
Tt  would  seem  that  the  stimulant  powers  of 
'.he  Bath  waters  are  primarily  and  more  par- 
ieularly  exerted  on  the  stomach,  where  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  sometimes  light 
md  transient,  but  occasionally,  so  considerable 
and  permanent,  as  to  require  a  discontinuance 
of  its  use.  In  those  individuals  with  whom 
they  are  likely  to  agree  and  prove  beneficial, 
the  Bath  waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agreeable 
glowing  sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
speedily  followed  by  an  increase  both  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  spirits,  as  well  as  a  quick  secretion 
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of  urine.  In  others,  the  use  of  them  is  at¬ 
tended  with  headach,  thirst,  constant  dryness 
of  the  tongue,  heaviness,  and  sickness;  in  which 
cases  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  they  are 
prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued :  the 
same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  when  they  are 
not  duly  evacuated  by  urine  or  perspiration. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated  waters 
are  resorted  to,  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
some  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  of 
cure  of  all  that  come  under  medical  treatment. 
In  most  of  them,  the  use  of  the  bath  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
water.  Generally  speaking,  the  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  these  waters  is  indicated,  are  those 
where  a  gentle,  gradual,  and  permanent  sti¬ 
mulus  is  required.  Bath  water  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considered  as  a  chalybeate,  in  which 
the  iron  is  in  very  small  quantity,  but  in  a 
highly  active  form  ;  and  its  stimulating  power 
is  probably  increased  by  its  high  temperature. 
These  circumstances  point  out  the  necessity 
of  certain  cautions,  which,  from  a  simple 
view  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
water,  might  be  thought  superfluous.  The 
employment  of  the  Bath  waters  is  hazardous, 
and  might  often  do  considerable  mischief,  in 
various  cases  of  active  inflammation,  and  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  hectic  fever ;  and,  in  general,  wherever 
a  quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue  indicate  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  system.  The  cases  to  which 
this  water  is  peculiarly  suited,  are  principally  of 
the  chronic  kind  ;  and  by  a  steady  perseverance 
in  the  remedy,  very  obstinate  disorders  have 
given  way.  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Mineral  Waters,  considers  the  following  as  the 
cases  in  which  the  Bath  waters  are  chiefly  ap¬ 
plicable.  1.  Chlorosis,  a  disease  which,  at  all 
times,  is  much  relieved  by  steel,  and  will  bear 
it  even  where  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
feverish  irritation,  receivesparticular  benefit  from 
the  Bath  water  :  and  its  use,  as  a  warm  bath, 
conributes  greatly  to  remove  that  languor  of 
circulation,  and  obstruction  of  the  natural 
evacuations,  which  constitute  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  common  and  troublesome  disorder. 
2.  The  complicated  diseases,  which  are  often 
brought  on  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates, 
affecting  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal,  and  which  generally  produce 
more  or  less  organic  derangement  of  the  hepatic 
system,  often  receive  much  benefit  from  the 
Bath  water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppurative 
inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3.  An¬ 
other  and  less  active  disease  of  the  biliary 
organs,  the  jaundice,  which  arises  from  a  simple 
obstruction  of  the  gall. ducts,  is  still  oftener 
removed  by  both  the  internal  and  external  use 
of  these  waters.  4.  In  rheumatic  complaints, 
the  power  of  this  water,  as  Dr.  Charleton  well 
observes,  is  chiefly  confined  to  that  species  of 
rheumatism  which  is  unattended  with  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  in  which  the  patient’s  pains  are  not 
increased  by  the  warmth  of  his  bed.  A  great 
number  of  the  patients  that  resort  to  Bath,  es¬ 
pecially  those  that  are  admitted  into  the  hos¬ 
pital,  are  affected  with  rheumatism  in  all  its 
stages ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  most  respect- 
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able  testimony,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  permanently  cured.  5.  In  gout,  the 
greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  this  water,  in 
those  cases  where  the  gouty  disposition  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  anomalous  affections  of  the 
head,  stomach,  and  bowels  ;  and  it  is  here 
principally  beneficial  by  establishing  that  active 
local  inflammation  in  any  limb,  which  relieves 
all  the  other  troublesome  and  dangerous  symp¬ 
toms.  Hence  it  is  that  Bath  water  is  com¬ 
monly  said  to  produce  the  gout;  by  which 
it  is  only  meant  that,  where  persons  have  a 
gouty  affection,  shifting  from  place  to  place, 
and  thereby  much  disordering  the  system,  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  the  Bath  water 
will  soon  bring  on  a  general  increase  of  action, 
indicated  by  a  flushing  in  the  face,  fulness  in 
the  circulating  vessels,  and  relief  of  the  dys¬ 
peptic  symptoms  :  and  the  whole  disorder  will 
terminate  in  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  ex- 
tremities,  which  is  the  crisis  always  to  be  wished 
for.  6.  The  colica  pictonum,  and  the  paralysis, 
or  loss  of  nervous  power  in  particular  limbs, 
which  is  one  of  its  most  serious  consequences, 
is  found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved  by  the  use 
of  the  Bath  waters,  more  especially  when  ap¬ 
plied  externally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the 
part  affected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during  a 
full  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recommended  by 
Hr.  Falconer,  not  to  exceed  a  pint  and  a  half, 
or  two  pints  ;  and  in  chlorosis,  with  an  irritable 
habit,  not  more  than  one  pint  is  employed; 
and  when  the  bath  is  made  use  of,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the  morning. 
The  Bath  waters  require  to  be  persevered 
in  a  considerable  time  before  a  full  and  fair 
trial  can  be  made.  Chronic  rheumatism,  habi¬ 
tual  gout,  dyspepsia  from  a  long  course  of  high 
and  intemperate  living,  and  the  like,  are  dis¬ 
orders  not  to  be  removed  by  a  short  course  of 
any  mineral  water ;  and  many  of  those  who 
have  once  received  benefit  at  the  fountains,  find 
it  necessary  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to 
repair  the  waste  in  health  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Bath,  acid.  See  Balneum. 

Bath,  cold.  See  Balneum. 

Bath,  hut.  See  Balneum. 

Bath,  tepid.  See  Balneum. 

Bath,  vapour.  See  Balneum. 

Bathing.  See  Balneum. 

Bastennes.  A  place  in  Gascony  where 
there  are  mineral  waters  said  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  Bareges. 

Ba'thmis.  (Babpis,  a  base.)  The  cavity 
of  a  bone  which  receives  the  articular  extremity 
of  another  bone ;  as  the  fossa  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  humerus  which  admits  the  olecranon. 
Hippocrates.  Galen. 

B  a’th  ao  n.  PaPpov.  Scamnum  Hippocrates. 
An  instrument  for  reducing  luxations  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  especially  those  of  the  vertebra.  Galen 
Oribasius. 

Bathyw'cron.  (From  PaOus,  deep,  and 
iriKpos,  bitter. )  A  name  given  by  Dioscoridcs  to 
the  absinthium. 

Batissk.  A  place  three  leagues  from  Cler¬ 
mont.  Its  mineral  waters  contain  subcarbonate 
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of  soda,  sulphates  of  soda,  iron,  and  lime, 
muriate  of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Batitu'ra.  A  scale  of  any  metal  struck 
with  a  hammer  at  the  forge. 

Batra'chia.  Animals  of  the  frog  kind. 

See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Batra'chium.  (tin i,  i.  n.  ;  from  P arpaxos,  | 
a  frog  ;  because  it  is  found  in  marshy  situations, 
or  because  frogs  are  wont  to  lurk  under  its  shade.) 
The  herb  crow’s  foot.  See  Ranunculus. 

Batrachi'tes.  See  Bufoniles. 

Ba'traciius.  (us.  i.  m. ;  Parpaxos,  a  frog. ) 

A  tumor  under  the  tongue,  otherwise  called 
ranula.  What  it  has  to  do  with  a  frog  is  by 
no  means  obvious.  See  Ranula. 

Battari'smus.  (From  paTrapt^u,  to  stam¬ 
mer,  which  again  is  derived  from  Ratios,  a  king 
of  Cyrcne,  who  had  that  infirmity.)  Stam¬ 
mering.  See  Psellismus. 

Batta'ta  teregrina.  The  cathartic  potatoe. 
See  Ipomcca  quamoclit.- 

Baltata  virginiana.  See  Solanum  tuberosum,  i 

Bat l ley's  solution.  See  Liquor  opii  seilatuus. 

Baul.  A  barbarous  word  for  urine. 

Baurin.  A  village  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme.  It  has  mineral  springs  which  are  i 
strongly  chalybeate. 

Bay-cherry.  See  Primus  lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-laurel.  See  Primus  lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-leaves.  See  Primus  lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-leaved  passion-flower.  See  Passiflora  t ) 
laurifolia. 

Bay  salt.  Cdmmon  salt  obtained  by  eva-  1  i 
porating  sea  water  in  shallow  ponds  by  the  heat  -  1 
of  the  sun.  It  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour  and  i 
contains  iodine.  It  is  brought  from  France,  i  l 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Bayija.  A  vessel  used  by  the  old  chemists  j,  I 
in  distillations. 

Bdellium,  (urn,  i.  n. ;)  pSeWiov.) 

A  gum  resin,  called  also  Adrobolon,  Mailelon,  )  I 
Bo/chon,  Balch us,  and,  by  the  Arabians,  Mokel. > t 
It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  very  impure  <  t 
myrrh.  The  best  bdellium  is  of  a  yellowish-  r 
brown,  or  dark-brown  colour,  according  to  its  t  f 
age;  unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  but  soon, 
softening,  and  growing  tough  between  the  j  ) 
fingers;  in  some  degree  transparent ;  not  unlike!  it 
myrrh  ;  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  moderately!  t 
strong  smell.  It  does  not  easily  inflame,  and,!  [1 
when  set  on  fire,  soon  goes  out.  In  burn-i  I 
ing  it  crepitates  a  little,  owing  to  its  aqueous)  It 
humidity.  Its  sp.  grav.  is  1  -37 1 .  Alkoholj  I! 
dissolves  about  three  fifths  of  bdellium,  leaving'  ii 
a  mixture  of  gum  and  cerasin.  Its  constituents,  i  I 
according  to  Pelletier,  are  59  resin,  9’2  guin,j 
:!0'G  cerasin,  1  "2  volatile  oil  and  loss.  It  h| 
one  of  the  weakest  of  the  deobstruent  gums.l  I 
It  was  sometimes  used  as  a  pectoral  and  as  am  j 
emmenagogue.  Applied  externally,  it  is  stim-j  j 
ulant,  and  promotes  suppuration.  It  is  nevetj  j  I 
met  with  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Bdkllo'meter.  (From  /35eA,\a,  a  leech,  anil 
perpor,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  leech;  it  consists  ot  t  t 
cupping-glass,  to  which  are  attached  a  scari 
cntor,  and  exhausting  syringe.  The  term  is  m  i 
absurd  one,  since  it  would  imply  that  the  leech  I 
not  the  blood,  was  measured. 
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Bean.  See  Viciafaba. 

Bean ,  French.  See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  kidney.  Sec  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Malacca.  See  Anacardium  Imlicum. 
n  the  supplement. 

Bean  of  Carthagena.  See  Laurus  pichurim, 
ml  Ocotea  puchury. 

Bean,  St.  Ignatius'.  See  Strychnos  Sancti 
gnatii. 

Bears  Berry.  See  Arbutus  uva  nrsi. 

Bear's  bilberry.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  breech.  See  Acanthus. 

Bear's  foot.  See  Hellebrous  faetidus. 

Bear’s  whortleberry.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Bear's  whorts.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Beard.  See  Barba. 

Beauvais.  The  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
lent  of  Oise  ;  it  has  chalybeate  springs. 
Beccabunga.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  bach  bungen, 
ater  herb,  German,  because  it  grows  in  rivu- 
•:ts).  See  Veronica  beccabunga. 

Be'chicus.  (From  /3tj£,  a  cough.)  Remedial 
f  a  cough.  An  epithet  given  to  many  medi¬ 
ums,  as  Trochiscus  bcchicus,  & c. 

Be'chion.  (From  a  cough;  so  called 
om  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving  coughs.) 
'he  colt’s  foot.  See  Tussilago  farfara. 

Be'cion.  A  corruption  of  bechion. 
Beconguilles.  A  root  which  is  brought 
■om  South  America.  It  has  emetic  properties 
nalogous  to  those  of  ipecacuanha. 

Becui'ba  nux.  A  nut  produced  by  a  Bra- 
ilian  tree,  from  which  a  balsam  is  drawn  that 
;  held  in  estimation  in  rheumatism. 

Bedegar  or  Bedeguab.  Spongia  cynosbati. 
in  excrescence  found  on  different  species  of 
-did  roses,  and  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
small  insect,  Cynips  roscc.  It  was  formerly 
eld  in  great  esteem  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
f  poisonous  animals,  as  a  lithontriptic,  and 
5  a  vermifuge;  but  it  has  now  fallen  into 
isuse. 

Bedstraw.  See  Galium,  aparine. 

Bee.  See  Apis  mcllifica. 

Beech.  See  Fagus  sylvatica. 

Beer.  See  Cerevisa. 

Bees'  wax.  See  Cera. 

Beet.  See  Beta  vulgaris. 

Beet,  red.  See  Beta. 

Beet,  while.  See  Beta  alba. 

Begma.  Bi)ypa  (From  fi-qaeru,  to  cough), 
'lie  matter  expectorated  by  coughing. . —  Hip¬ 
ocrates. 

Bego'nia.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Mo- 
cecia;  order,  Polyandria.  The  roots  of  B. 
randiflora,  and  B.  tomentosa  are  used  in  Peru 
gainst  haemorrhages,  diseases  of  the  chest, 
curvy,  &c. 

Becuan.  A  bezoar  or  concretion  found  in 
he  intestines  of  the  iguana  lizard. 

Behcn  album.  See  Cenlaurea,  behen. 

Behen  ojficinarum.  See  Cucubalus  behen. 
Behen  rubrum.  See  Statice  limonium. 
Reidelsar.  Beid  el  ossar.  A  plant  used 
1  n  Africa  as  a  remedy  for  fever  and  the  bites 
1  if  serpents.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Asclepias 
wucera.  Cataplasms  made  of  its  leaves  are 
applied  to  indolent  swellings,  and  its  caustic 
Inilky  juice  is  used  to  discuss  venereal  nodes. 
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The  Egyptians  use  the  down  of  its  seed  as 
tinder. 

Beju'io.  Habilla  dc  Carthagena.  Bean  of 
Carthagena.  A  kind  of  beau,  famed  in  South 
America  for  being  an  effectual  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  all  serpents,  if  a  small  quantity 
be  eaten  immediately. 

Bela-aye.  (An  Indian  word.)  See  Ne- 

ri u m  a  ntidysentcric urn. 

BELEnAMBOc.  A  kind  of  convolvulus  which 
grows  in  Malabar.  It  contains  an  acrid  juice, 
which  is  made  with  oil  and  ginger  into  a  lini¬ 
ment,  and  used  against  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog. 

Belamodagam.  A  Malabar  plant  of  the 
genus  Sccevola,  Its  leaves  are  said  to  be  diu¬ 
retic  and  emmenagogue. 

Belenoi’des.  (From  /3 e\os,  a  dart,  and  tibos, 
form.)  Belenoid.  A  term  that  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  styloid  processes  in  general. 

Bellado'nna.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  bella  donna  a  fair 
lady,  said  to  be  so  called  because  the  Italian 
women  use  the  juice  of  its  berries  as  a  cos¬ 
metic.)  The  deadly  nightshade.  See  Atropa 
belladonna. 

Belleris.  See  Myrobalanus  bellirica. 

Bellesme.  A  town  near  Montagne,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  cold  chalybeate 
spring. 

BELLIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  The  daisy. 

Beilis  major.  See  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themurn. 

Bellis  minor.  See  Beilis  per ennis. 

Bellis  terennis.  The  systematic  name  of 
common  daisy,  or  bruisewort ;  called  also 
Bellis  minor.  Bellis  perennis  —  scapo  nudo,  of 
Linnams.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  rather 
acrid.  They  were  formerly  applied  to  wounds, 
but  are  now  disused. 

Bell  metal.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  tin, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  antimony.  It  is  used 
for  making  bells  and  apothecaries’  mortars. 

Belloculus.  Beli  Oculus.  A  gem  which 
the  Assyrians  held  sacred  to  the  god  Bel. 
The  appearance  of  an  eye  was  alleged  to  be 
visible  in  it ;  whence  its  name.  It  was  believed 
to  be  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Bellotas.  The  Spanish  name  of  the  acorn 
of  the  Ilex  major.  These  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  Spanish  physicians  in  diseases 
of  the  chest,  accompanied  with  profuse  expec¬ 
toration  and  hatmoptysis. 

Belu'lcum.  (  From  /3 eXos,  a  dart  and  lA/coi,  to 
draw  out.)  This  name  was  formerly  given  to  any 
surgical  instrument  for  extracting  arrows  or 
darts  from  wounds.  Many  instruments  of  this 
kind  are  described  by  the  old  surgeons. 

Belzoinum.  Benzoin,  See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Bel  moschus.  Abelmosch.  See  Hibiscus 
abelmoschus. 

Ben.  See  Guilandina  moringa. 

Ben  moenja.  A  tree  of  Malabar.  The 
decoction  of  its  roots  is  thought  by  the  natives 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  malignant  fevers.  Its 
bark  given  in  decoction  with  sweet  flag  and  rice, 
is  said  immediately  to  stop  the  vomiting  caused 
by  the  bite  of  serpents. 
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Ban  nut.  See  Moringa  aptera. 

Benedicta  hekba.  The  Geum  urbanum. 

Benedicta  laxativa.  The  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary.  See  Confectio  tennis. 

Benedictljm  laxativum.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  rhubarb,  and  also  to  the  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary. 

Bengal  quince.  See  Bratova  marmelos. 

Bengalee  radix.  (From  Bengal,  its  native 
place.)  See  Cassumuniar. 

Benign.  See  Benignus. 

Benignus.  Benign.  A  term  applied  to 
the  mild  form  of  a  disease  as  opposed  to  the 
malignant.  A  medicine  which  is  gentle  in  its 
operation  was  likewise  so  called  by  the  older 
.•writers. 

Benivivum.  Benzoin. 

Benjamin.  See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benjamin  Jlowers.  See  Benzoic  acid. 

Bennet  herb.  See  Geum  urbanum. 

Bent  grass.  See  Agroslis. 

Benzoas.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  benzoic  acid  with  a  base. 

B  E  N  Z  O I C  A  C I D.  ( Acidum  benzoicum ;  so 
called  because  it  is  procured  from  benzoin.)  This 
acid  is  easily  obtained  by  subliming  gum  ben¬ 
jamin,  as  well  as  by  more  complicated  chemical 
means.  “  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  it 
affords  a  very  elegant  and  pleasing  example  of 
the  chemical  process  of  sublimation.  For  this 
purpose  a  thin  stratum  of  powdered  benzoin 
is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  glazed  earthen 
pot,  to  which  a  tall  conical  paper  covering  is 
fitted  :  gentle  heat  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  which  fuses  the  benzoin, 
and  fills  the  apartment  with  a  fragrant  smell, 
arising  from  a  portion  of  essential  oil  and  acid 
of  benzoin,  which  are  dissipated  into  the  air, 
at  the  same  time  the  acid  itself  rises  very  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  paper  head,  which  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  inspected  at  the  top,  though  with  some 
little  care,  because  the  fumes  will  excite  cough¬ 
ing.  This  saline  sublimate  is  condensed  in 
the  form  of  long  needles,  or  straight  filaments 
of  a  white  colour,  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions.  When  the  acid  ceases  to  rise,  the 
cover  may  be  changed,  a  new  one  applied,  and 
the  heat  raised :  more  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
colour  will  then  rise,  which  require  a  second 
sublimation  to  deprive  them  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  they  contain. 

The  sublimation  of  the  acid  of  benzoin  may 
be  conveniently  performed  by  substituting  an 
inverted  earthen  pan  instead  of  the  paper  cone. 
In  this  case  the  two  pans  should  be  made  to 
fit,  by  grinding  on  a  stone  with  sand,  and  they 
must  be  luted  together  with  paper  dipped  in 
paste.  This  method  seems  preferable  to  the 
other,  where  the  presence  of  the  operator  is  re¬ 
quired  elsewhere ;  but  the  paper  head  can  be 
more  easily  inspected  and  changed.  The  heat 
applied  must  be  gentle,  and  the  vessels  ought 
not  to  be  separated  till  they  have  become  cool. 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  in  these 
methods  differs  according  to  the  management, 
and  probably  also  from  difference  of  purity, 
and  in  other  respects,  of  the  resin  itself.  It 
usually  amounts  to  no  more  than  about  one 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  weight.  Indeed, 
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Scheele  says,  not  more  than  a  tenth  or  twelfth. 
The  whole  acid  of  benzoin  is  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  in  the  humid  process  of  Scheele: 
this  consists  in  boiling  the  powdered  balsam 
with  lime  water,  and  afterwards  separating  the 
lime  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  Twelve 
ounces  of  water  are  to  be  poured  upon  four 
ounces  of  slaked  lime  ;  and  after  the  ebullition 
is  over,  eight  pounds,  or  ninety-six  ounces, 
more  of  water  are  to  be  added  :  a  pound  of 
finely  powdered  benzoin  being  then  put  into  a 
tin  vessel,  six  ounces  of  the  lime-water  are  to 
be  added,  and  mixed  well  with  the  powder;  i 
and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  lime-water  in 
the  same  gradual  manner,  because  the  benzoin 
would  coagulate  into  a  mass,  if  the  whole  were  * 
added  at  once.  This  mixture  must  be  gently 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  constant  agitation, 
and  afterwards  suffered  to  cool  and  subside 
during  an  hour.  The  supernatant  liquor  must 
be  decanted,  and  the  residuum  boiled  with 
eight  pounds  more  of  lime-water  ;  after  which 
the  same  process  is  to  be  once  more  repeated  : 
the  remaining  powder  must  be  edulcorated  on 
the  filter  by  allusions  of  hot  watei.  Lastly,  . 
all  the  decoctions,  being  mixed  together,  must  i 
be  evaporated  to  two  pounds,  and  strained  into  i 
a  glass  vessel.  This  fluid  consists  of  the  acid 
of  benzoin  combined  with  lime.  After  it  is  be¬ 
come  cold,  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  must 
be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  fluid 
tastes  a  little  sourish.  During  this  time  the 
last-mentioned  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and 
forms  a  soluble  salt,  which  remains  suspended, 
while  the  less  soluble  acid  of  benzoin,  being 
disengaged,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  powder.  By 
repeated  affusions  of  cold  water  upon  the  filter, 
it  may  be  deprived  of  the  muriate  of  lime  and  | 
muriatic  acid  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  i 
mixed.  If  it  be  required  to  have  a  shining  i 
appearance,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  will 
separate  in  silky  filaments  by  cooling.  By 
this  process,  the  benzoic  acid  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  other  substances,  in  which  it  exists,  : 

Mr.  Hatchett  has  shown,  that,  bv  digesting 
benzoin  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  very  beautiful  i 
crystals  are  sublimed.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  process  for  extracting  tire  acid.  If  we 
concentrate  the  urine  of  horses  or  cows,  and 
pour  muriatic  acid  into  it,  a  copious  precipi¬ 
tate  of  benzoic  acid  takes  place.  This  is  the 
cheapest  source  of  it.  Benzoic  acid  has  been  1 
found  by  M.  Vogel  in  the  Axonthanthum  odor- 
atum,  and  holcus  oderutus,  two  grasses  ,01' 
which  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  hay  depends. 

—  U re. 

Pure  benzoic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  light 
powder,  evidently  crystallised  in  fine  needles, 
the  figure  of  which  is  difficult  to  be  determined 
from  their  smallness.  It  has  a  white  and 
shining  appearance;  but  when  contaminated 
by  a  portion  of  volatile  oil,  is  yellow  or  brownish. 

It  is  somewhat  elastic  and  ductile,  and  wheel 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  con¬ 
sistence.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  acidulousl 
and  bitter.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  suit'll ( 
which  is  not  strong  unless  it  be  heated  :  this 
however,  appears  not  to  belong  to  the  acid 
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for  Mr.  Gicse  informs  ns,  that  on  dissolving 
the  benzoic  acid  in  as  little  alkohol  as  possible, 
filtering  the  solution,  and  precipitating  by 
water,  the  acid  will  be  obtained  pure  and  void 
of  smell,  the  odorous  oil  remaining  dissolved 
in  the  spirit.  It  reddens  infusion  of  litmus, 
but  not  syrup  of  violets.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  It  is 
fusible  at  about  230°.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0-667.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the 
air,  and  has  been  kept  in  an  open  vessel  twenty 
years  without  losing  any  of  its  weight.  None 
of  the  combustible  substances  have  any  effect 
on  it  ;  but  it  may  be  refined  by  mixing  it  with 
charcoal  powder  and  subliming,  being  thus  ren¬ 
dered  much  whiter  and  better  crystallised.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  25  or  30  parts  of  boiling  water ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  deposited  on 
cooling.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Ber¬ 
zelius,  of  75-36  parts  of  carbon,  4-92  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  19"72  of  oxygen. 

The  benzoic  acid  unites  with  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bases,  and  with  metalic  oxides  forming 
compounds  called  benzoates.  All  these  salts 
are  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat ;  and  those  of 
them  which  are  soluble,  are  also  decomposed  by 
the  more  powerful  acids. 

Benzoic  acid  is  very  seldom  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  but  now  and  then  it  is  ordered  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  in  spasmodic  coughs  and  dyspnoea.  The 
dose  is  from  one  grain  to  five. 

Berberia.  See  Beriberia. 

BE  RBERIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  the  Arabic 
Berberi,  wild.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  II c je¬ 
an  dria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  barberry  or 
pepperidge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  barberry. 
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See  Berberis  vulgaris. 


Berberis  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  barberry  of  the  pharmacopoeias;  called 
also,  Oxyacantha  Galeni,  Spina  acida,  and  Cres- 
ipinus.  I  his  shrub,  Berberis — pedunculis  ra- 
‘  cem°sis,  spinis  triplicibus  of  Linna?us,  is  common 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  berries,  which 
are  gratelully  acid,  and  moderately  astringent, 
were  formerly  believed  to  be  of  great  use  in 
n  iary  uxes,  and  in  all  cases  where  heat,  acri- 
^°n^’.ant^  putridity  of  the  humours  prevail, 
fhe  filaments  of  this  shrub  possess  a  remark- 

nilrd,hST  0f,m'abllhy ;  for,  on  being  touched 
near  the  base  with  any  sharp  pointed  body,  a 

I  repeated  C°ntratjtl?n  »  Produced,  which  maybe 
repeated  several  times.  J 

Bergamot.  See  Citrus  medica. 

Benbcna.  See  Beriberi. 

word~!i  !JfEUr'  !,Fr0m  beri>  a  Singhalese 
Unifying  weakness.)  Two  perfectly 

Ww, «... 

\purulysis  is  the  most  •  „  «mcli 

mistake  ori-dnated  whuT1”-'"1  ,eatUre‘ 
these  affectfons  in  his  trfadseVlw^'5""1^1 
\dorum,  and  his  error  has'  h,  JJe  Medlcula  I»- 

““  Tronic 


1.  Beriberi.  This  disease  is  nearly  confined 
to  India,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  Malabar 
and  Ceylon.  It  chiefly  infests  the  sea  coast, 
not  extending  more  than  sixty  miles  inland  ; 
but  it  is  occasionally-  found  in  all  situations.  It 
is  most  prevalent  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons, 
vvhen  the  weather  is  damp  and  cold,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  very  sudden. 
It  seems  to  occur,  however,  under  every  di¬ 
versity  of  season,  weather,  locality,  and  circum¬ 
stance  ;  and  hence  no  probable  conjecture  can 
be  formed  as  to  its  remote  causes.  It  appears 
in  some  instances  to  have  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demy. 

The  attack  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  sud¬ 
den  and  violent,  but  generally  more  gradual. 
The  patient  complains  for  several  days  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  lassitude;  the  lower  extremities  then 
become  affected  with  a  painful  numbness,  stiff¬ 
ness,  and  oedema ;  dyspnoea  and  oppression  of 
the  praecordia  supervene ;  the  oedema  extends 
over  the  whole  body  ;  the  face  becomes  bloated 
and  the  lips  livid  ;  and  the  numbness  and  mus¬ 
cular  debility  of  the  lower  extremities  increases, 
sometimes  even  to  paralysis.  The  pulse  is  at 
first  either  little  affected,  or  quick,  small,  and 
hard ;  but  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
it  becomes  irregular  or  intermittent.  The 
symptoms  become  more  aggravated,  the  patient 
is  affected  with  severe  palpitations,  anxiety-, 
fainting,  and  orthopnoea :  the  stomach  is  high¬ 
ly  irritable,  and  vomiting  is  sometimes  inces¬ 
sant  ;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  urine 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  sometimes  nearly  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  seized 
with  spasm,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more 
feeble,  and  when  the  event  is  fatal,  the  patient 
dies  nearly  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  The  disease 
is  very  various  in  duration,  extending  from  a  few 
hours  or  days  to  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  some¬ 
times  it  lasts  much  longer,  and  consists  of  a 
succession  of  slight  attacks  ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  a  patient  to  be  suddenly  carried  off 
when  he  appears  to  be  convalescent.  The  ap¬ 
pearances  found  on  dissection  in  fatal  cases  of 
beriberi  are,  extensive  infiltration  of  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  cellular  membrane,  and  paleness  of  the 
muscles;  serous  effusion,  always  in  the  chest, 
and  generally  in  the  abdomen  and  the  head  ; 
increased  vascularity  and  venous  congestion  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; 
great  congestion  in  the  lungs,  which  are  gorged 
with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  more  or  less 
(edematous  ;  an  enlarged  and  flabby  state  of 
the^  heart,  often  with  serous  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  ;  congestion  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
which  are  full  of  dark  blood  and  enlarged,  the 
latter  also  generally  softened  :  in  short,  the 
morbid  anatomy,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
indicates  universal  venous  congestion,  and  drop¬ 
sical  effusion. 

Very  opposite  modes  of  treatment  have  been 
adopted  in  this  disease  ;  some  practitioners 
trusting  chiefly  to  mercury,  diuretics,  tonics 
and  stimulants,  and  others  approving  of  larc-e 
venesection,  with  the  free  use  of  purgatives  anil 
diuretics.  Blisters  to  the  chest,  and  the  use  of  the 
warm  or  vapour  bath,  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  serviceable.  Neither  of  the  plans  of  treat 
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incnt  referred  to  appear  to  have  been  attended 
with  very  flattering  success,  and  further  ex¬ 
perience  is  needful  to  enable  practitioners  to 
decide  upon  their  respective  merits. 

2.  Barbiers.  This  also  is  a  disease  of  India, 
and  very  frequent  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  three  first  months  of  the 
year  ;  and  has  been  observed  to  attack  those 
chiefly  who  imprudently  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
exposed  to  the  land  winds  which  blow  from  the 
mountains  about  sunrise.  Barbiers  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  species  of  palsy.  Mr.  Marshall  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Ceylon,  has 
given  the  following  account  of  this  disease  :  — 
“  For  the  most  part  it  commences  with  pain  in 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  particularly  of 
the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemii.  The  uneasiness 
is  usually  attended  by  a  general  numbness  of 
the  extremities,  and  an  imperfect  command  of 
the  powers  of  locomotion.  Sometimes  the 
patients  describe  their  sensations  to  be  as  if  hot 
water  or  sand  was  running  over  the  affected 
parts  :  at  other  times  they  complain  of  a  sense 
of  formication,  accompanied  with  a  pricking 
kind  of  pain.  In  some  cases  the  hands  and 
fore  arms  become  similarly  affected.  I  never 
saw  a  case  where  the  disease  was  confined  to 
one  extremity.  In  general  there  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the 
extremity  of  one  side  from  that  of  another. 
In  one  case  the  muscles  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  neck  became  affected,  and  eventually 
the  powers  of  articulation  were  much  impaired. 
This  last  symptom  admitted  of  partial  alle¬ 
viations.  The  appetite  for  food  is  seldom  much 
impaired  during  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
When  the  disease  has  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress,  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  steadily. 
Standing  or  walking  in  general  greatly  aggra¬ 
vates  the  uneasiness  of  the  limbs.  The  patients 
have  an  infirm  tottering  gait,  and  those  whose 
hands  are  affected,  lose  the  power  of  feeding 
themselves.  They  seldom  enjoy  sound  sleep, 
although  they  seem  to  labour  under  a  sluggisli 
inactivity,  and  an  unwillingness  to  exert  them¬ 
selves.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  some¬ 
times  protracted  to  a  period  of  several  months. 
As  the  complaint  advances,  the  patients  express 
their  sensations  of  the  affected  parts  to  be  as  if 
they  were  dry  or  dead,  and  almost  entirely 
without  feeling.  Loss  of  appetite,  indigestion, 
and  emaciation  soon  follow  ;  the  extremities 
lose  the  natural  temperature  ;  the  extensor 
muscles  become  paralytic,  while  the  flexor  mus¬ 
cles  appear  to  have  some  force,  by  which  means 
the  joints  (particularly  the  joints  of  the  fingers) 
become  contracted.  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
thready,  and  fluttering  ;  the  vital  functions 
greatly  impaired ;  and  eventually  death  super¬ 
venes.”  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
its  severer  forms  ;  frequently,  however,  it  is 
milder  and  admits  of  cure.  The  remote  causes 
of  this  malady  are,  exposure  to  cold  and  mois¬ 
ture,  and  especially  during  the  night ;  exposure 
to  the  intense  heat  ot  the  sun  ;  intoxication 
and  intemperance  of  all  kinds;  long  fasting; 
and  probably  all  other  causes  which  debilitate 
the  system.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  this  affection.  '1  he  treat- 
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ment  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  chronic  case  of  paralysis,  —  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  barbiers  seems  to  be  remarkably 
influenced  by  a  change  of  climate  :  indeed,  a 
removal  to  a  healthy  locality,  or  a  sea  voyage, 
are  stated  to  be  among  the  principal  means  of 
cure. 

Bermuda  berry.  See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

Bernavi.  An  electuary  of  unknown  com-  j 
position  used  by  the  Egyptians.  It  was  highly  | 
intoxicating,  and  produced  extraordinary  syrnp-  i 
toms.  — Prosper  Alpinus. 

Berry.  See  Bacca. 

Bers.  An  exhilarating  electuary,  formerly  j 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians.  According  to 
Prosper  Alpinus,  it  was  composed  of  white  I 
pepper,  the  seeds  of  white  henbane,  opium,  ( 
spikenard,  euphorbium,  pyrethrum,  saffron,  and  [ 
honey. 

Beru.  A  place  in  Champagne.  It  has  ; 
mineral  waters  which  are  slightly  chalybeate. 

Beky'tio.v.  (B ripvTiov  ;  from  Berytius,  its 

inventor. )  The  name  of  a  collyrium  described  ;i 
by  Galen  ;  also  of  a  pastile  which,  according 
to  the  same  author,  was  of  great  efficacy  in 
dysentery. 

Bes  or  Bessis.  An  eight-ounce  measure. 

Beta.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  i  1 
in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  \  \ 
Order,  Digynia.  The  Beet. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  i  t 
beet.  See  Beta  vulgaris. 

Beta  alba.  The  white  beet,  a  variety  only;  | 
of  the  Beta  rubra  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  are  : 
eaten  leke  spinach,  and  the  root  yields  sugar. |  j 
The  juice  and  powder  of  the  root  are  said  to;  j 
be  a  good  errhine. 

Beta  hy'brida.  The  plant  which  affords  the  j 
root  of  scarcity — Mangel  wurzel of  the  Germans  | 
The  root  is  very  large,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  i 
forms  a  valuable  substitute  for  bread.  In  somi  i 
parts  of  England  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  sup-  1 
ply  green  and  good  food  to  cattle,  especialbj  j 
milch  cows  :  it  contains  much  of  the  saccharin'-  I 
principle,  and  is  very  nourishing.  Applied  exi  j 
ternally,  it  is  useful  in  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  am)  1 
some  prefer  it  for  this  purpose  to  the  carrot.  i  ) 

Beta  rubra.  The  systematic  name  of  till  i 
red  beet,  the  root  of  which  is  used  indifferentl  t 
with  that  of  the  beta  vulgaris.  The  Frenc  I 
are  said  to  improve  the  colour  of  their  clan) 
with  it. 

Beta  vulgaris.  The  systematic  namj 
of  the  common  beet  root,  well  known  as  a ; 
agreeable  and  wholesome  article  of  diet.  Beii 
— Jloribus  congestis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  cot 
sidered  as  antiscorbutic,  and  forms  a  very  eh  ( 
gant  pickle  with  vinegar.  The  root  and  leavJ  I 
were  formerly  employed  as  emollients,  and  a  i  i 
still  in  common  use  in  France  as  a  dressiii  j 
for  blisters.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sug  I 
is  obtained  from  beet  root.  It  is  likewise  sai  j 
that  if  licet  roots  be  dried  in  the  same  mannj  I 
as  malt,  after  the  greater  part  of  their  juice) j 
pressed  out,  very  good  beer  may  be  made  frol  j 
them. 

Betel.  Piper  betel.  A  species  of  peppj  ■ 
cultivated  in  several  parts  of  India.  The  n|| 
lives  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  a  preparatii  | 
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made  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  lime,  am, 
areca ;  this  mixture  is  called  Betel.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  tonic  and  astringent. 

BETONICA.  (  Vettonica ;  from  the  Vet- 
tones,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  among  whom 
whom  it  was  in  esteem.)  Betony.  1.  Ihe 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymno- 
sperm  ia. 

2.  The  pliarmacopceial  name  of  the  wood 
betony.  See  Betonica  officinalis. 

Betonica  aquatic  a.  See  Scrophularia  aqua- 
tica. 

Betonica  officinalis.  The  wood  betony 
of  the  pharmacopoeias  :  called  also  Betonica  pur¬ 
purea,  Betonica  vulgaris,  Cestrum,  and  Vetonica 
cordi. 

Betonica  —  spica  interrupta,  corollarum  labii 
lacinia  intermedia  emarginata  of  Linnaeus.  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable 
but  weak  smell  ;  and  rather  a  warm  taste,  with 
some  degree  of  astringency  and  bitterness.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  provokes  sneezing  ;  and  hence  it  is  some¬ 
times  made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory  pow¬ 
ders.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  like 
tobacco.  The  roots  differ  greatly  in  their  qua¬ 
lity  from  the  other  parts ;  their  taste  is  very 
bitter  and  nauseous ;  and  they  are  strongly 
emetic  and  cathartic.  The  decoction  of  the 
dowers  and  leaves  was  in  high  esteem  among 
the  ancients  as  a  remedy  in  gout,  sciatica, 
headach,  and  other  diseases.  Antonius  Musa, 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  filled  a 
whole  volume  with  enumerating  the  virtues  of 
this  plant,  asserting  it  to  be  a  remedy  for  no 
less  than  forty-seven  disorders  ;  and  hence  in 
Italy  the  proverbial  compliment,  You  have 
more  virtues  than  betony.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day. 

Betony.  See  Betonica. 

Betony,  water.  See  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

BE  TULA,  (a,  ce.  f.)  l.The  name  of  a  genus 
af  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class, 
Moncecia  ■  Order,  Tetrandria.  Alder  and  birch. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white 
birch.  See  Betula  alba. 

Betula  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
betula  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  or  white  birch. 
Betula  — foliis  ovatis,  acuminatis,  serralis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  have  been  esteemed  as 
diuretic,  vermifuge,  antisceptic,  detergent,  &c. 
and  the  bark  is  somewhat  astringent  and  tonic. 
If  the  tree  be  bored  early  in  the  spring,  there 
issues,  by  degrees,  a  large  quantity  of  limpid, 
watery,  sweetish  juice  :  it  is  said  that  one  tree 
will  afford  from  one  to  two  gallons  a  day. 

I  his  juice  was  formerly  used  as  an  antiscor¬ 
butic,  deobstruent,  and  diuretic.  When  well 
fermented,  and  with  a  proper  addition  of  rai- 
sins.  it  yields  a  rich  and  strong  vinous  liquor, 
winch  1. 1  called  Birch  wine:  it  keeps  better  than 
many  of  the  other  made  wines,  often  foranum- 
ier  of  years,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  pos- 
I,ess  many  medicinal  virtues  ;  but  it  has  now 
[alien  into  neglect. 

Betula  alnus.  The  systematic  name  of 

lllf  T.?  n  Pl,aJ™acopoeias.  The  common 

ns,  like  the  birch  and  other  trees  of 


the  same  genus,  affords  a  large  quantity  of 
saccharine  juice.  A  wine  is  made  from  it 
called  Alder  wine. 

Betuli'na.  Betuline.  A  substance  dis¬ 
covered  by  Lowitz  in  the  bark  of  the  Betula 
alba.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  very  light,  crys¬ 
tallised  in  the  form  of  long  neeldes;  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  alkohol,  and 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  ;  insoluble  in  water 
and  alkaline  solutions  ;  fusible,  volatile,  and 
inflammable. 

Betulla.  See  Betula. 

Beulah  Spa.  A  saline  mineral  spring  near 
Norwood  in  Surry.  The  water  contains  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  This  well  has  been  a  good  deal  resorted 
to  within  the  last  few  years. 

Beuvignv.  A  place  near  Bayeux  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  It  has  waters  which  are  said  to  be 
chalybeate. 

Bexaguillo.  A  name  given  to  the  white 
Ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring  from 
Peru. 

Bexugo.  A  purgative  root  formerly  im¬ 
ported  from  Peru.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  species  of  Hippocratea. 

Beya.  An  alchemical  name  of  the  Acetum 
philosopliicum,  or  Mercurius  philosophorum.  See 
Acetum  philosopliicum. 

Bezetta  ccerulea.  See  Croton  tinctorium. 

BE'ZOAR.  (Indeclinable;  from  pazahar, 
Persian,  a  destroyer  of  poison.)  Lapis  bezo- 
ardicus.  Bezoard.  A  preternatural  concretion 
formed  in  the  intestines  of  land-animals.  Some 
of  these  substances  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  medicinal  virtues,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  came,  or  the  animal  in  which  they  were 
found.  There  are  eight  kinds,  according  to 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Berthollet. 

1.  Those  consisting  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
which  forms  concretions  in  the  intestines  of 
many  mammalia. 

2.  Those  consisting  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
semitransparent  and  yellowish,  and  of  sp.  grav. 
2-1G0. 

3.  Those  consisting  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  Concretions  of  a  grey  or  brown 
colour,  composed  of  radiations  from  a  centre. 
They  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  herbivorous 
animals,  as  the  elephant,  horse,  &c. 

4.  Biliary,  colour  reddish  brown,  found 
frequently  in  the  intestines  and  gall-bladder 
of  oxen,  and  used  by  painters  for  an  orange- 
yellow  pigment.  It  is  inspissated  bile. 

5.  llesinous.  The  oriental  bezoars,  procured 
from  unknown  animals,  belong  to  this  class 
of  concretions.  They  consist  of  concentric 
layers,  are  fusible,  combustible,  smooth,  soft, 
and  finely  polished.  They  are  composed  of 
bile  and  resin. 

G.  Fungous,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  boletus 
igniarius  swallowed  by  the  animal. 

7.  Hairy.  See  JEgagropilus. 

8.  Ligniform.  Three  bezoars  sent  to  Bo¬ 
naparte  by  the  king  of  Persia,  were  found  by 
Berthollet  to  be  nothing  but  woody  fibre  ag¬ 
glomerated. 
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Bozoars  were  formerly  considered  as  very 
powerful  alexipharmics,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  other  medicines,  possessed,  or  supposed 
to  be  possessed,  of  alexipharmic  powers,  were 
called  bezoardics.  They  were  deemed  highly 
efficacious  not  only  when  taken  as  medicine, 
but  even  when  merely  carried  about  the  person, 
so  that  credulous  individuals  would  hire  them 
for  particular  occasions  at  a  ducat  a  day.  They 
bore  a  very  high  price,  and  a  single  oriental 
bezoar  has  been  known  to  sell  for  six  thousand 
livres.  The  bezoars  have  now  lost  all  repu¬ 
tation  and  are  never  used.  A  composition  of 
bezoar  with  absorbent  powders,  has  been  much 
in  repute,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  the  disorders 
of  children,  by  the  name  of  Gascoigne’s  pow¬ 
der  and  Gascoigne’s  ball;  but  the  real  bezoar  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  these,  its  price  offering 
such  a  temptation  to  counterfeit  it.  Factitious 
bezoars  have  been  made  of  various  materials  ; 
but  Newman n  supposed  that  those  most  nearly 
resembling  the  real  were  made  of  gypsum, 
chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to  which  the  proper 
colour  wras  imparted  by  some  vegetable  juice. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
tinged  with  ox-gall,  is  commonly  employed, 
at  least  for  the  Gascoigne’s  powder,  since  it  gives 
a  yellow  tint  to  paper  rubbed  with  chalk,  and 
a  green  to  paper  rubbed  over  with  quick-lime  ; 
which  are  considered  as  proofs  of  genuine 
bezoar,  and  which  a  vegetable  juice  would  not 
effect. 

Bezoar  bovinum.  Bezoar  of  the  ox. 

Bezoar  uermanicum.  The  bezoar  from  the 
alpine  goat. 

Bezoar  hominis.  It  is  not  accurately  as¬ 
certained  that  a  bezoar  lias  ever  been  found 
in  the  human  stomach.  Assertions  to  this 
effect,  however,  are  to  be  met  with  in  foreign 
journals  and  miscellanies;  on  the  authority  of 
which  Dr.  Good  has  admitted  a  species  of  his 
genus  Enterolithus,  by  the  trivial  name  of  bezo- 
ardus. 

Bezoar  hy'stricis.  The  bezoar  of  the  In¬ 
dian  porcupine;  called  also  Lapis  porcinus,  Lapis 
malaccensis,  Vieira  del  porco :  said  to  be  found 
in  the  gall  bladder  of  the  Indian  porcupine, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Malacca.  This 
concretion  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  and, 
on  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  very  little  time, 
impregnates  the  lluid  with  its  bitterness,  and 
with  aperient,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is  supposed, 
with  alexipharmic  virtues.  How  far  it  differs 
in  virtue  from  the  similar  concretions  found 
in  the  gall  bladder  of  the  ox,  and  other  animals, 
does  not  appear. 

Bezoar  miciioco'smicum.  The  calculus  found 
in  the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  occidentals.  Occidental  bezoar. 
This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  wild  goat  or  chamois  of 
Peru,  &c.  It  is  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
oriental  bezoar,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
hen’s  egg:  its  surface  is  rough,  and  its  colour 
green,  greyish,  or  brown. 

Bezoar  orientals.  Lapis  bezoar  orientalis. 
Oriental  bezoar.  This  concretion  is  said  to  he 
found  in  the  fourth  stomach  of  Capra  :egagrus. 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  ol  Persia.  It  is 


generally  about  the  size  of  a  kidney-bean,  of  a 
roundish  or  oblong  figure,  smooth,  and  of  a 
shining  olive  or  dark  greenish  colour. 

Bezoar  porcinum.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Bezoar  simile.  The  bezoar  from  the 
monkey . 

BEZOA'llDICUS.  Bezoar  die.  Of  or 

belonging  to  the  bezoar. 

Bezoardica  radix.  See  Eorstenia  con- 
trayerva. 

Bezoardicum  joviale.  An  old  preparation 
made  by  fusing  regulus  of  antimony  with  tin  in 
a  crucible;  reducing  them  to  powder  when  cold, 
mixing  them  intimately  with  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  keeping  the  mixture  for  some  day's, 
distilling  it  and  mixing  the  liquor  that  comes 
over  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  whereby 
a  white  powaler  is  precipitated,  washing  the 
precipitate  repeatedly  with  water,  drying  it 
and  detonating  with  nitre;  lastly,  washing  the 
product  carefully  and  again  drying.  This 
preparation  was  a  very  powerful  diaphoretic  i 
and  was  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3  j.  j 

Brzoardicum  lunare.  This  name  was  t 
given  to  two  very  different  preparations.  1. 
To  a  medicine  prepared  by  distilling  butter 
of  antimony  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  was  deemed  of  great  efficacy  in  epilepsy,  i 
and  various  affections  of  the  head  ;  the  dose  was  i 
from  gr.  6  to  gr.  12. 

2.  To  the  J‘ a  lets  Viennensis  Albus  Virgi-  | 
neus ;  which,  see. 

Bezoardicum  martiale.  An  old  prepara- 1 
tion  which  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Bezoardicum  Joviale,  but  with  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  iron  for  tin.  It  was  used  as  a  tonic  | 
and  diaphoretic  in  the  does  of  from  gr.  xv. 
to  gr.  xxv. 

Bezoardicum  minerale.  A  preparation  ofi 
antimony,  made  by  detonating  the  powder  of; 
algaroth  with  nitre,  and  washing  the  product.  I 
The  result  is  a  deutoxide  of  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  satuiini.  An  old  preparation 
made  by  distilling  protoxide  of  lead,  and  butteri 
of  antimony,  with  nitric  of  acid  ;  it  was  given! 
in  doses  of  gr.  vi.  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

Bezoaiidicus  lams.  See  Bezoar. 

Bezoardicus  pulvjs.  See  Pulvis  bczourdicusA 

Biarchetunsim.  An  alchemical  name  oil 
ccrusse. 


Bibenella.  See  Pimpinella. 

Bibito'rius.  (  From  bibo,  to  drink  ;  because, 
by  drawing  the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose,i 
it  causes  those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.) 
See  Bed  us  interims  oculi. 

Bibulous.  Bibulus.  Attracting  moisture : 
charta  bibula,  blotting  paper. 

BICAPSULA'IIIS.  Bicapsular :  having 
two  capsules.  Applied  in  botany  to  seed-vesselsJ 

Bicarbonas  roTASSAi.  See  Potassce  bicar-l 
bo  nas. 

Bicauda'lis.  (  From  bis,  twice,  and  caitda,  f 
tail.)  See  Posterior  auris. 

Bicepiialium.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  h-e</>aA>/j 
a  head.)  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  large 
sarcoma,  growing  on  the  head,  so  as  to  give  tin 
patient  the  appearance  of  having  two  heads 
The  term,  though  adopted  by  Sauvage  Iron 
Borelli,  is  ill  derived  and  superfluous. 
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BI'CEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a 
head.)  Two-headed  :  applied  to  muscles  which 
have  two  distinct  origins  or  heads. 

Biceps  brachii.  See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Biceps  cruris.  See  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

Biccrs  cubiti.  See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Bicets  externus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Bicets  flexor  cruris.  Biceps  cruris  of 
Albinos,  Biceps  of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and 
Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  two  dis¬ 
tinct  heads  :  the  first,  called  longus  arises  in 
common  with  the  semitendinosus,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  os  ischium.  The  second,  called  brevis, 
arises  from  the  linea  aspera,  a  little  below  the 
termination  of  the  glutieus  maximus,  by  a  fleshy 
acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  broader 
as  it  descends  to  join  with  the  first  head,  a 
little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris.  It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon, 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This  muscle  forms 
what  is  called  the  outer  ham-string  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  inner,  the  popliteal  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve  are  situated. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  Biceps  brachii  of 
Albinos.  Coraco-radialis,  seu  biceps  of  Winslow. 
Biceps  interims  of  Douglas.  Biceps  internus 
humeri  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  fore-arm, 
situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  os  humeri.  It 
arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  and  outermost, 
called  longus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
passes  over  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  within 
the  shoulder  joint,  and  is  afterwards  inclosed 
in  its  descent  in  a  groove  near  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri,  by  a  membranous  ligament  that 
proceeds  from  the  capsular  ligament  and  ad¬ 
jacent  tendons.  The  second,  or  innermost 
head,  called  brevis  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in 
common  with  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  A 


little  below  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
os  humeri,  these  heads  unite.  The  muscle  is 
inserted  by  a  strong  roundish  tendon  into  the 
inner  tubercle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  radius. 
Its  use  is  to  turn  the  hand  supine,  and  to  bend 
the  tore-arm.  At  the  bending  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  begins  to  grow  tendinous,  it  sends 
oil  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  all  the  mus¬ 
cles  on  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm,  and  joins 
wuh  another  tendinous  expansion,  which  is 
.sent  oil  from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and 
covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  a  number  of  the  fibres,  from 
opposite  sides,  decussate  each  other.  It  serves 
to  strengthen  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them 
from  swelling  too  much  outwardly  when  in 
laclion,  and  a  number  of  their  fleshy  fibres  take 
their  origin  from  it. 

Biceps  internus.  See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti 

Biceps  Manus.  See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Bicipital.  Relating  to  the  biceps  muscle  ; 
bus  the  groove  ,n  the  os  humeri  which  lodge 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  bicepses 
Stalled  the  bicipital  groove.  1 

Bicmciiias.  Pectoral  troches  consisting  of 


liquorice  juice,  sugar,  starch,  tragacanth,  al¬ 
monds,  and  mucilage  of  quince-seed.  They 
were  prescribed  by  Rliazes. 

Bicho  m  culo.  The  Spanish  name  of  a 
disease  which  is  endemic  in  Brazil.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  great  relaxation  of  the  anus,  and  is  said 
to  arise  from  bad  food,  the  use  of  pimento,  &c. 

Bico'ngius.  A  measure  containing  two 
congii,  or  twelve  sextarii. 


Bicornes  plant.®.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plants  in  the  natural  methods  of  Linnasus 
and  Gerard. 

Biconjuga'tus.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  con- 
jugo,  to  yoke  together. )  Biconjugate.  Applied 
to  a  leaf,  in  which  the  common  petiole  divides 


into  two  branches,  each  of  which  bears  two 
leaflets,  as  in  mimosa  nnguiscati. 

Bico'rnis.  Two  horned.  A  term  applied, 
1.  By  the  older  anatomists,  to  the  os  hyoides, 
os  bicorne,  and  to  muscles  which  have  two  ter¬ 
minations.  2.  By  botanists,  to  parts  of  plants 
so  called  from  their  shape,  as  the  anthers  of 
the  Erica  vulgaris,  the  capsules  of  the  Martynia 
proboscidea,  etc. 

Bicorne  os.  See  Bicornis. 

Bicornes.  Some  botanists  have  given  this 
name  to  the  family  of  the  heaths,  because  the 
anthers  of  many  of  them  have  two  horns. 

Bicuspida'tus  or  Bicu'spis.  (Bis,  twice,  and 
cuspis,  a  point.)  Bicuspidate.  Applied,  1. 
To  teeth.  See  Dentes.  2.  To  leaves :  folium 
bicu-pidum,  or  bicuspudatum,  a  leaf  that  ter¬ 
minates  in  two  points. 

Bl'DENS.  (ens,  entis,  f.  ;  from  bis,  twice, 
and  dens,  a  tooth :  so  called  from  its  being 
deeply  indented.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  eequalis. 

Bidens  tripartita.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hemp  agrimony,  formerly  esteemed  as  a 
diuretic,  sudorific,  vulnerary,  &c.,  but  now 
disused. 

Bidi'giti-penna'tus.  Applied  in  botany  to  a 
bidigitate  leaf,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  pinnate  ; 
as  in  Mimosa  purpurea. 

Bidentatus.  Bidentate.  Furnished  with 
two  teeth.  Applied  by  botanists  to  parts  of 
plants  ;  as  the  calyx  of  some  of  the  labiatee. 

Bidioita  tus,  (From  bis,  twice,  and  digitus,  a 
finger.)  Bidigitate.  Applied  in  botany  to  a  leaf 
the  common  petiole  of  which  bears  two  leaflets 
at  its  extremity  ;  as  in  Zygophyllum  fabago. 

BIE'NNIS.  Biennial.  Applied  to  plants 
which  live  for  two  years.  These  plants  being 
raised  one  year  from  the  seed,  generally  attain 
their  full  growth  the  same  year,  and  perfect  their 
seeds  the  following  spring  or  summer,  after 
which  they  perish. 

Bi'fer.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  f  ro,  to  bear.) 
Biferus.  Applied  to  a  plant  which  bears  fruit 
twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  which 
is  the  case  with  many  tropical  plants. 

Bife'moro-calca'neus.  Bifemoro-calcanien 


The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  gastrocne¬ 


mius  muscle. 

BI'FIDUS.  Bifid;  forked;  divided  into 
two.  Applied  chiefly  in  botany  ;  as  to  the  seed- 
vessel  of  Adoxa  moschatellina,  and  the  petal  of 
Silene  noctuma  and  Alyssum  incanum. 
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BIFLO'RUS.  Applied  in  botany  to  a 
pedicle  ;  bearing  two  flowers. 

Bifo'lium.  The  herb  Tway-blade.  See 
Ophrys  ovata. 

Bi'forus.  Biforatus.  (  Bis,  twice,  and  foris, 
a  door. )  Having  two  apertures;  antherce  bi- 
force  are  anthers  which  have  two  pores. 

BIFURCA'TIO.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
furca,  a  fork.)  Bifurcation.  The  division  of  a 
trunk  into  two  branches,  as  that  of  the  aorta,  the 
trachea,  or  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

Bifukca'tus.  Bifurcate.  Divided  into  two 
branches. 

Biga'ster.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  yaaryp,  a 
belly. )  A  hybrid  term  improperly  substituted 
for  Biventer  or  Digastricus,  which  see. 

BIG  EMIN  A'TUS.  (From  bis  and  gemini, 
twins.)  Bigeminate;  twice  paired.  A  leaf  is 
so  called  when  near  the  apex  of  the  common 
petiole  there  is  a  single  pair  of  secondary  pe¬ 
tioles,  supporting  a  pair  of  opposite  leaflets ;  as 
in  Mimosa  unguis  cati. 

BIGNO'NIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Didynamia,  and  order  Angiospermia ,  so 
named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour  of  Bignon,  a 
person  of  literary  celebrity.  The  leaves  of  the 
Bignonia  indica  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India 
as  an  emollient  application  to  ulcers,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  B.  Chelonoides  are  used  in  Ma¬ 
labar  as  a  perfume. 

Bignonia'ce^e.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Bignonia  is  the  type. 

BI'JUGUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  jugum, 
a  pair.)  Twice  paired.  Applied  in  botany  to 
a  leaf  composed  of  two  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets 
on  the  common  petiole, as  that  of  Melicocca  bijuga. 

BILAB  I  A'TUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
labium,  a  lip.)  Bilabiate;  two-lipped.  Often 
used  in  botany ;  as  corolla  bilabiata,  calyx  bila- 
biatus.  &  c. 

BIL  ACINI  A'TUS.  Doubly  laciniate  ;  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  leaf,  as, folium  bilaciniatum,  when  the 
margin  is  cut  into  two  segments. 

Biladen.  An  alchemical  name  of  steel. 

BILAMELL A'TUS.  ( Bilamellatus ,  from 
bis,  and  lamella,  a  little  plate.)  Bilainellate, 
having  two  layers.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Bilatera'lis.  Bilateral.  A  botanical  term 
used  by  Mirbel.  It  differs  from  opposite,  in 
that  the  leaves  or  other  parts  to  which  the  term 
may  be  applied  spring  from  different  points  as 
well  as  lean  to  opposite  sides. 

Bilberry  bean.  See  Arbutus  uva  nrsi. 

Bit.azay.  A  town  in  the  department  of 
Deux  Sevres,  not  far  from  which  is  a  thermal 
sulphureous  spring. 

Biliary.  Biliarius.  Appertaining  or  rela¬ 
ting  to  bile;  as  Biliary  ducts,  Biliary  concretions. 

Biliary  calculus.  See  Calculus. 

Biliary  ducts.  See  Hepar. 

Bilimbi.  An  Indian  tree  which  yields  a  juice 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  cure  of  itch  and 
other  cutaneous  disorders  ;  it  is  said,  that  for  this 
purpose  they  wear  linen  dipped  in  the  juice. 

Bilious.  Abounding  in  bile. 

Bilious  freer.  See  Febris. 

Bilious  temperament.  See  l  cmpcrament. 

Bl'LIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  Fel.)  Bile.  A  bitter 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  liver  ;  in  part  flowing  into 


the  intestines,  and  in  part  regurgitating  into  the  i 
gall-bladder.  This  fluid  is  secreted  in  the  I 
minute  lobules  of  the  liver  from  the  blood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  extreme  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  is  brought  by  minute  canals  called  j 
biliary  ducts,  into  the  ductus  liepaticus,  which 
conveys  it  into  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
The  minute  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
tlie  secretion  of  bile  has  lately  received  important 
illustration  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Kiernan. 

See  Hepar.  A  part  of  the  bile  flows  through 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  into  the  j 
duodenum  and  another  part  of  it  regurgitates  I 
through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder}  i 
for  hepatic  bile,  except  during  digestion,  cannot 
flow  into  the  duodenum,  which  contracts  when  ; 
empty.  It  has  been  much  disputed  among 
physiologists  whether  the  blood  conveyed  by  the  I 
hepatic  artery,  merely  nourishes  the  liver  ;  or  i 
whether,  at  the  same  time,  it  contributes  to  the  I 
formation  of  bile.  Kr.  Kiernan  has  proved  i 
very  satisfactorily  that  although  the  florid  blood  i  i 
of  the  hepatic  artery  has  no  share  in  the  secre-  i 
tion  of  bile,  this  same  blood,  after  having  nourish-  \ 
ed  the  liver,  supplied  the  excreting  ducts  with  i 
mucus,  and  thus  become  venous,  enters  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  ;  and  that  it  is  from 
the  mixed  blood  that  the  bile  is  secreted.  (See  : 
Hepar. )  It  has  been  supposed,  by  some  physi-  1  i 
ologists,  that  cystic  bile  is  secreted  by  the  arterial  ; 
vessels  of  the  gall-bladder;  but  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion  is  proved  by  making  a  ligature  on  ; 
the  cystic  duct  of  a  living  animal.  From  what  I  i 
has  been  said,  it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it  i  i 
were,  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body  :  — 

1.  Hepatic  bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver  : 
into  the  duodenum  :  this  is  thin,  of  a  faint  i  I 
yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  but  slightly  bitter,  l  I 

2.  Cystic  bile,  which  regurgitates  from  the  i 
hepatic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  where,  the  , 
aqueous  part  being  absorbed  the  fluid  becomes  i  i1 
thicker  and  more  acrid  from  concentration. 
Healthy  bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder  is  of  a  I 
yellow  or  greenish  yellow  colour  ;  of  a  con-  ! 
sistence  like  that  of  thin  oil,  and  when  strongly  i 
agitated,  froths  like  soap  and  water  :  its  smell 

is  peculiar  and  very  nauseous,  and  its  taste  in-  l 
tensely  bitter. 

Bile  does  not  undergo  putrefaction  readily,  ; 
and  its  odour  while  in  this  state  is  not  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  but  resembles  in  some  degree  that  of  i 
musk. 

Water  and  alkohol  combine  in  all  proportions 
with  bile. 

When  a  very  little  acid  is  poured  into  bile, 
it  becomes  slightly  turbid,  and  reddens  litmus; 
when  more  is  added,  the  precipitate  augments, 
particularly  if  sulphuric  acid  be  employed.  It 
is  formed  of  a  yellow  animal  matter,  with  very 
little  resin. 

Potash  and  soda  render  bile  more  liquid  and 
transparent. 

Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  yellow  matter, 
and  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  ot  the 
bile.  The  solution  of  the  acetate  precipitates 
not  only  these  bodies,  but  also  the  picromel  and 
the  muriatic  acid,  till  combined  with  the  oxide 
of  lead.  The  acetic  acid  remains  in  the  liquid 
united  with  the  soda. 
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The  greater  number  of  fatty  substances  are 
capable  of  being  dissolved  by  bile.  This  pro 
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perty,  is  owing  to  the  soda,  and  to  the  triple 


compound  of  soda,  resin,  and  picromel.  Scour¬ 
ers  sometimes  prefer  the  gall  of  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  &c.  to  soap  for  cleansing  woollen. 

Human  bile  has  some  peculiarities.  It  varies 
in  colour,  being  sometimes  green,  but  more 
frequently  yellowish-brown,  and  occasionally 
almost  colourless.  Its  taste  is  not  very  bitter. 
In  the  gall-bladder  it  is  seldom  limpid,  often 
containing,  like  that  of  the  ox,  a  certain  quantity 
of  yellow  matter  in  suspension.  At  times  this 
is  in  such  quantity,  as  to  render  the  bile  some¬ 
what  grumous.  Human  bile  when  filtered  and 
boiled,  becomes  very  turbid,  and  diffuses  an 
albuminous  odour.  When  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  it  affords  a  brown  extract,  equal  in  weight 
to  1-1 1th  of  the  bile.  By  calcination  we  obtain 
uncombined  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

Bile  has  been  carefully  analysed  by  Thenard, 
Berzelius,  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin,  who  are 
not,  however,  at  all  agreed  as  to  its  real  compo¬ 
sition.  According  to  Thenard,  800  parts  of  ox 
file,  are  composed  of 
700  parts  of  water, 

15  . resinous  matter, 

69  .  picromel, 

4  . yellow  colouring  matter, 

4  .  soda, 

2  . phosphate  of  soda, 

3  '5  . muriates  of  soda  and  potash, 

0*8  . sulphate  of  soda, 

1  "2  .  phosphate  of  lime, 

a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 
According  to  the  same  able  chemist  1J00 
iarts  of  human  bile  consist  of 
1000  water, 

2  to  10  yellow  insoluble  matter, 

42  albumen, 

41  resin, 

5’6  soda,  and 
45  phosphates  of  soda  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

Berzelius  denies  that  bile  contains  any  resin, 

.  regards  the  yellow  matter,  the  resin,  and  the 
ncromel,  described  by  Thdnard,  as  one  and  the 

rame  substance,  which  he  denominates  biliary 
matter.  J 

‘°  hlm’  1000  parts  of  bile  consist 
«  908 '4  water, 

80  picromel, 

3  albumen, 

4T  soda, 

01  phosphate  of  lime, 

3-4  common  salt,  and 
1  phosphate  of  soda,  with  some  phos- 
Phateoflime. 

rhTnarraTm^  GmC'in’ l,ovvever’  "g™  with 
resin  inthe  ll  seX‘Ste"Ce  of  P^'nel  and 

consists  of  water  in  the°n  *°  them’  OX  bile 
cut  •  a  vol  nM  i  proportion  of  91  '5  per 

esiti  ’•  asotral  •°USprincipl^  cholcsterine; 

,  to  ^  p,c«:  yellow  colouring 

-S'Xte  substance  soluble 

Le  gluten  •  nstr  ’  1  substance  supposed  to 
gluten  ,  osmazome;  a  substance  which  gives 


out  an  urinous  odour  when  heated;  albuminous 
or  caseous  matter;  and  mucus. 

Besides  these  constituents,  bile  like  other 
animal  fluids  contains  salts  :  these  appear  to  be 
combinations  of  soda  with  the  margaric,  oleic, 
acetic,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids 
—  a  salt,  formed  of  soda  and  the  cholic  acid, 
which  acid  is  regarded  by  Gmelin  as  peculiar  to 
bile  —  and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gmelin  ox  gall  contains  a  peculiar  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  named  by  that  chemist  Taurin 
or  Gallen-asparigin.  It  is  very  likely,  as  re¬ 
marked  by  Mr.  Braude,  that  many  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  proximate  principles  of  bile,  may  in  reality 
be  products  arising  from  the  processes  to  which 
it  has  been  submitted,  and  that  the  analysis  of 
Berzelius  as  it  is  the  simplest  may  also  be  the 
most  accurate. 

The  most  obvious  use  of  the  bile  in  the 
animal  economy  is  to  separate  the  chyle  from 
the  chyme.  It  appears  also  to  aid  in  exciting 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  ;  hence  in 
case  of  jaundice,  in  which  disease  the  bile  does 
not  take  its  natural  course  into  the  intestines, 
the  bowels  are  in  general  extremely  torpid. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  faces  seems  to  be 
ow  ing  to  the  presence  of  bile,  since  when  this 
fluid  is  deficient  they  are  pale  like  pipe  clay, 
and  when  it  is  vitiated  owing  to  deranged  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  liver,  they  are  dark  or  otherwise 
discoloured. 

The  bile  or  gall  of  various  animals  was  form¬ 
erly  used  in  medicine.  All  bile  was  supposed 
to  be  calefacient ;  drying  ;  detergent ;  discu- 
tient;  vermifuge;  it  was  believed  also  to  faci¬ 
litate  parturition.  Each  kind  of  gall,  however, 
was  thought  to  have  its  own  peculiar  virtues. 
The  kinds  of  gall  most  generally  used  were 
those  of  the  ox,  bear,  goat,  sheep,  hog,  partridge, 
hen,  and  eel. 

Bilberry.  See  Vaccinium. 

BI  LOBUS.  Bilobed  ;  having  two  lobes. 
Applied  in  botany  to  leaves,  petals,  seed-vessels, 
&c.  which  are  divided  into  two  rounded  portions 
or  lobes,  as  the  petals  of  the  Geranium  pyre- 
naicum,  and  capsules  of  the  Veronica  biloba . 

BILQCUEA'RIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
loculus,  a  little  cell.)  Bilocular:  two-celled ; 
applied  to  a  capsule  which  has  tw'o  cells. 

Biloculares.  The  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants. 

Bi'manus.  Two-handed.  A  term  applied 
by  zoologists  to  man,  who  has  hands  on  the 
thoracic  extremities  only,  whereas  other  ani¬ 
mals  possessed  of  hands  have  them  on  all  the 
four  extremities.  See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Bime'stris.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  mensis, 
a  month.)  Two  months  old. 

BINARY.  Binarius .  In  the  language  of 
chemistry,  a  binary  compound  is  that  resulting 
from  the  union  of  two  elements. 

BINA'TUS.  Binate  ;  in  pairs;  applied  to 
a  leaf  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  almost 
throughout  its  length  ;  as  in  Drosera  binata ;  or 
to  a  compound  leaf,  which  consists  of  only  two 
leaflets  on  a  common  petiole,  as  in  Hardwic/da 
binata. 

Bindweed.  See  Convolvulus  sejnv.ni. 
BinervaTus.  Binervius.  Two-nerved.  Ap- 
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plied  by  botanists  to  leaves,  &c.  which  have  two 
longitudinal  ribs  or  nerves.  See  Nerve. 

Bino'culus.  Diopkthalmos.  (From  bis,  twice, 
and  oculus,  the  eye.)  The  name  of  a  bandage 
adapted  to  be  applied  over  both  eyes. 

Binoxalate.  See  Superoxalate. 

IIi'nsica.  A  Rabbinical  term  for  a  disorder  of 
the  mind  :  according  to  Van  Helmont,  it  meant 
properly  an  atrophy  of  the  organ  of  fancy. 

BI'NUS.  (From  bis,  twice.)  Double.  In 
a  pair.  Applied  to  leaves  when  there  are  only 
two  upon  a  plant,  Julia  bina ;  as  in  Galanthus 
nivalis ,  the  snow-drop. 

BIOLOGY.  ( Biologia ,  a.  f.  ;  from  /3 10s, 
life,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  or 
science  of  life. 

Bioly'chniuji.  (From  /3ios,  life,  and 
Avxviov,  a  lamp.)  1.  The  vital  heat. 

‘2.  A  mysterious  lamp  mentioned  by  super¬ 
stitious  writers.  It  was  alleged  to  be  prepared 
by  a  secret  process  from  human  blood,  and 
according  as  it  burned  brightly,  or  dimly,  or  was 
extinguished,  it  indicated  the  good  or  bad 
health,  or  the  death  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  blood  belonged. 

Biotha'natus.  (From  (Stos,  life,  and  Aavaros, 
death.)  One  who  dies  a  violent  or  sudden 
death,  as  though  there  were  no  interval  between 
health  and  death. 

Bitari'etal.  That  diameter  of  the  cranium 
which  passes  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to 
the  other,  is  called  by  some  the  biparietal  diame¬ 
ter. 

Bifarti'tus.  Bipartite:  deeply  divided  al¬ 
most  to  the  basis  :  applied  to  many  parts  of 
plants,  as  calyx  bipartitus ;  folium  bipartilum ; 
perianthium  bipartilum,  pctala  bipartita. 

Bipenella.  See  Pimpinella. 

BIPED.  ( From  hi  pcs. )  An  animal  with  only 
two  legs. 

Bites.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  pcs,  a  foot.) 
T  wo-legged. 

BIPINNATI'FIDUS.  Doubly  pinnatifid  : 
applied  to  a  pinnatifid  leaf,  the  segments  of 
which  are  themselves  pinnatifid,  as  in  Papaver 
argemone. 

BIPINNA'TUS.  Bipinnate,  or  doubly 
pinnate.  A  compound  leaf  is  so  termed  when 
the  secondary  petioles  are  arranged  in  pairs  on 
the  common  petiole,  and  each  secondary  petiole 
bears  leaflets  of  its  own. 

Birch.  See  Betula  alba. 

Birdlime.  Viscus  aucupum.  So  called 
because  from  its  great  viscidity  it  is  used  to 
entangle  birds.  A  vegetable  substance,  generally 
prepared  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly. 

It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  misle- 
toe,  the  Viburnum  lantana,  young  shoots  of 
elder,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpentine, 
oil,  vinegar,  and  other  matters. 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  very  tenacious  consist¬ 
ence  ;  of  a  greenish  colour  ;  an  acid  taste  ;  and  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  linseed  oil.  By  exposure 
to  the  air  it  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  so  that  it  may 
be  powdered  ;  but  its  viscidity  is  restored  by 
wetting  it.  It  reddens  tincture  of  litmus.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  a  gentle  heat  it  liquefies  slightly,  swells 
in  bubbles,  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of 


animal  oils,  and  grows  brown ;  but  recovers 
its  properties  on  cooling,  if  not  heated  too  much. 
When  heated  more  strongly  it  burns  with  a 
brisk  flame  and  much  smoke.  The  residuum 
contains  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  alumina,  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  iron. 

Bird’s  eve.  The  Adonis  Verna.  See  Adonis. 

Bird’s  tongue.  The  seeds  of  the  Fraxinus 
excelsior,  or  ash,  so  called  from  their  resem¬ 
blance. 

BI  RO'STRIS.  Birostratus.  Birostrate. 
Having  two  beaks.  A  term  applied  in  botany 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history  to  various 
objects,  from  their  shape. 

Birtliwort.  See  Aristoluchia. 

Birthwort,  climbing.  See  Arislolochia  clema- 
titis. 

Birthwort,  long-rooted.  See  Arislolochia  longa, 

Birthwort,  snake-killing.  See  Aristolochia  an- 
guicida. 

Birth  wort,  three  lubed.  See  Aristolochia  trilobata. 

Bishop's  Weed.  See  Ammi. 

Bisi.i'ngua.  ( Bislingua ,  cc.  f.  front  bis,  twice  i 
and  lingua,  a  tongue ;  double  tongued ;  so 
called  from  its  having  on  each  of  its  leaves  a  • 
smaller  leaf.  The  Alexandrian  laurel.  See  * 
Buscus  Hypoglossum. 

Bismalva.  The  marsh  mallow.  See  Alt/uea. 

BISMUTH.  ( Bismut  hum,  i.  n.  ;  from  Bismut, 
German. )  A  metal  which  is  found  in  the  earth, 
both  native  and  combined  with  other  substances, 
as  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  The  metal 
used  in  the  arts  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  mi¬ 
neral  called  native  bismuth,  in  which  there  are 
generally  small  proportions  of  sulphur,  iron,  and 
copper.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  for  chemical 
purposes  by  subjecting  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
to  a  red  heat  along  with  charcoal. 

Metallic  bismuth  is  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
white  colour,  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and 
possessed  of  very  little  ductility,  being  easily 
broken,  and  even  pulverized  by  the  hammer. 
The  fracture  is  lamellated,  exhibiting  large 
shining  plates  variously  disposed.  It  undergoes 
little  change  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at  i 
ordinary  temperatures.  At  about  480°  Fahren¬ 
heit,  it  melts,  and  its  surface  becomes  covered  3 
with  a  greenish-grey  or  brown  oxide.  If  gra¬ 
dually  cooled,  it  crystallises  in  octahedrons,  r 
At  a  strong  heat  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  I 
and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  the  yellow-coloured  > 
oxide,  known  by  the  name  of  flowers  of  bismuth. 
Bismuth  unites  tardily  with  the  sulphuric  or  t 
muriatic  acid,  but  very  readily  with  the  nitric. 
The  sulphate  and  muriate  are  of  no  particular  : 
interest.  The  nitrate  may  be  formed  by  sub¬ 
jecting  metallic  bismuth  to  the  action  of  nitric  1 
acid  diluted  with  half  its  quantity  of  water. 
The  action  is  rapid,  and  attended  with  a  copious  i 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas.  The  nitrate  crys-  ■ 
tallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  containing  com¬ 
bined  water.  If  characters  be  written  on  paper 
with  nitrate  of  bismuth,  they  remain  invisible  i 
while  dry,  but  become  white  and  legible  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  water  ;  they  are  rendered  black  or 
brown  by  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  1 
When  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  thrown  into  water, 
a  white  powder  is  precipitated ;  this  is  the  sub- 
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Stance  well  known  as  magistery  of  bismuth,  or 
i pearl  white  :  it  is  frequently  called  the  oxide  of 
, bismuth ,  but  is  in  reality  a  hydrated  subnitrate. 
It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.  Bismuth  forms  many 
.salts  with  the  different  acids,  but  these  -re  little 
known.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  bismuth  with  iodine,  bromine,  and 
fluorine.  Its  combination  with  cyanogen  has  not 
been  effected. 

When  bismuth  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas  it 
takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride, 
which  was  formerly  prepared  by  heating  the 
metal  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  was  called 
butler  of  bismuth.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  bismuth,  and  one  of  chlorine.  It  is  of  a  grey 
colour;  it  melts  at  480°,  and  deliquesces  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Bismuth  combines  with  sulphur  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  equivalent  of  each.  The  sul- 
phuret  is  of  a  lead  grey  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  It  may  be  formed  by  fusing  bismuth 
with  sulphur.  It  occurs  in  nature,  but  is  a 
very  rare  mineral.  Bismuth  unites  with  most 
metallic  substances,  and  renders  them  in  general 
more  fusible. 

Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and 
three  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible  metal,  some¬ 
times  called  Newton’s,  from  its  discoverer, 
which  melts  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
may  be  fused  over  a  candle  in  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  without  burning  the  paper.  One  part  of 
bismuth,  with  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin, 
forms  plumbers’  solder. 

The  only  preparation  of  bismuth  used  in  me¬ 
dicine  is  the  subnitrate.  It  is  given  in  doses 
>f  from  four  to  eight  grains  three  times  a  day, 
n  cases  of  gastrodynia,  and  other  painful  affec- 
ions  of  the  stomach,  obstinate  vomiting,  &c. 
fn  some  cases  its  good  effects  appear  evident; 
>ut  it  is  an  uncertain  medicine,  and  fails  al 
east  as  often  as  it  succeeds.  The  dose  has 
sometimes  been  carried  as  far  as  20  grains. 

Jti. start.  See  Bistorta. 

BISTO'RT A.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  bis,  twice, 
and  torqueo,  to  twist;  so  called  from  the 
contortion  of  its  root.  See  Polygonum  bistorta. 

BISIOURY.  ( Bistouri ,  French.)  Any 
.small  knife  for  surgical  purposes.  Bistouries 
are  straight,  convex,  concave,  sharp  pointed,  probe 
pointed,  &c. 

Ijistouri  cach£.  A  bistoury  the  blade  of 
winch  is  concealed  in  a  sheath  from  which  it  is 
made  to  protrude  by  pressing  on  a  s  mg.  It 
■was  used  by  the  old  French  surgeons  in  the 
opeiation  for  hernia,  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
xc.  it  is  now  laid  aside. 

Sulphate.  A  supersalt 
m  winch  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  R  a 
multiple  by  two  of  that  of  the  base 

Bisulphas  potass*.  See  Potass*  bisulphas 

A  . X  K»UorbiU„ne,.. 

Which  is  not  a  nattt  n  7°  fr,0m  Ilulia- 
duration  made  by  the  Hindis.  '°l’t  istdledT' 
he  country  padanoon,  souclierloon,  and  popuhrh 
Mamunuc,  or  black  salt.  This  salt'ha’  b'  er 


used  in  India  from  times  of  high  antiquity,  and 
is  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes. 
I  he  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve  their  appetite 
and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a  specific 
for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  it 
is  in  high  estimation  with  them  in  paralytic 
disorders,  particularly  those  that  affect  the  or¬ 
gans  of  speech;  in  cutaneous  affections;  worms; 
old  rheumatisms;  and  indeed  all  chronic  dis¬ 
orders  of  man  and  beast. 

Biternate.  See  Biternatus. 

BITERNA'TUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
ternus,  three.)  Biternate:  twice  tern  ate  ; 
doubly  threefold  :  applied  to  compound  leaves, 
when  the  common  footstalk  supports  three 
secondary  petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each  of 
these  support  three  leaflets ;  as  in  Imperatoria 
ostruthium. 

Bithnima'lca.  A  name  given  by  Dolocus 
to  an  imaginary  principle  seated  in  the  stomach 
and  presiding  over  chylification.  He  called  it 
also  Gasteranax.  It  was  another  name  for  the 
Archeus  of  Van  Helmont. 

Bi'thynos.  Biduros-  The  name  of  a 
plaster  recommended  by  Galen  as  efficacious 
against  dropsy  ;  and  also  of  a  troch  mentioned 
by  the  same  author. 

Bitter.  See  Amarus. 

Bitter- Apple.  See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

BI1TER  PRINCIPLE.  This  name  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  substance  supposed  to  be 
common  to  bitter  plants,  and  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  peculiar  taste.  The  recent  discoveries  in 
vegetable  chemistry,  however,  have  shown  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  uniform  un¬ 
varying  principle.  The  bitterness  of  the  nux 
vomica,  for  example, is  owing  to  strychnia;  that 
of  opium  to  morphia;  that  of  cinchona  bark  to 
emebonia  and  quina.  The  bitter  taste  in  the 
root  of  tlie  squill  arises  from  a  different  cause 
from  that  in  the  hop  or  in  gentian.  The  term 
bitter  principle  as  applied  to  any  one  principle 
common  to  bitter  plants,  conveys  an  erroneous 
idea,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abandoned.  — 
Turner. 

BP  I  TERN.  The  mother  water  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  crystallisation  of  common  salt 
from  sea-water,  it  abounds  with  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  magnesia,  to  which  its  bitterness  is 
owing. 

BI  PITMEN,  {en,  inis,  n.)  This  term  includes 
a  considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral 
substances,  burning  with  flame  in  the  open  air. 
Ihey  are  of  different  consistence,  from  a  thin 
fluid  to  a  solid  ;  but  the  solids,  are  for  the  most 
part  liquefiable  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  fluid 
are  naphtha,  petroleum,  mineral  tar,  mineral 
pitch.  The  solid  are,  asphaltum,  elastic  bitu¬ 
men  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  mineral  adipocire, 
retinasphaltum,  pit  coal,  jet  mellilite  or  honey- 
stone,  and  amber.  Of  these  substances  asphal- 
tum  and  amber  have  been  used  in  medicine. 
See  Asphallurn,  and  Succinum, 

Bitumen  barbadense.  See  Petroleum  bar. 
badense. 

Bitumen  judaicum.  See  Asphaltum. 

Bitumen  liqujdum.  See  Petroleum. 

Bitumenisation.  The  transformation  of 
organic  matters  into  bitumen.  Thus  wood  is 
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converted  by  natural  processes  into  several 
varieties  of  coal,  and  the  substance  called  peat 
consists  of  the  remains  of  vegetables  which  have 
undergone  a  similar  change. 

Bitumenised.  Changed  into  bitumen.  Thus 
bitumenised  wood,  &c. 

Bituminous.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
bitumen. 

BIVA'LVIS.  Bivalve:  two-valved.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural 
history.  Capsula  bivalvis,  a  seed-vessel  with 
two  valves. 

BI  VE'NTER.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  venter, 
a  belly.)  Digastric.  A  muscle  is  so  termed 
which  has  two  bellies. 

Biventer  cervicis,  The  complexus  muscle. 
See  Complexus. 

Biventer  maxill.®  inferioris.  The  digas¬ 
tric  muscle.  See  Digastricus. 

B  PX  A.  (a,  ce.  f. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Bixa  orellana.  Bixa  orleana.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  terra  orleana 
or  annotto  of  the  shops.  The  substance  so  called 
is  obtained  from  the  pellicles  of  the  seeds.  In 
Jamaica  and  other  warm  climates,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  pos¬ 
sessing  astringent  and  stomachic  qualities  ;  but 
in  Europe  it  is  only  used  in  dying,  and  to  give 
a  colour  to  chocolate  and  some  other  articles. 

The  annotto  is  imported  in  three  forms,  viz. 
flag  annotto,  orleana  in  foliis ;  egg  annotto, 
orleana  in  ovulis ;  and  roll  annotto,  orleana  in 
rotulis,  or  orleana  in  baculis.  They  have  all  the 
same  essential  properties,  and  differ  merely  in 
the  manner  of  their  preparation. 

Bixa  orleana.  See  Bixa  orellana. 

Blaciimal.  A  substance  formed  by  pouring 
a  mixture  of  several  fused  metals  upon  sulphur 
was  so  called  by  the  alchemists.  — Johnson. 

Black  death.  See  Pestis  nigra. 

Black  jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

//lack  leprosy.  See  Lepra. 

Black  pestilence.  See  Pestis  nigra. 

Black  plague.  See  Pestis  nigra. 

Black  vomit.  See  Yellow  fever. 

Black  wash.  See  Lotio  calcis  composita. 

Black  water.  The  water-brash.  See  Car- 
dia/gia. 

Blackberry.  SeeRubus  fruticosus. 

Elactara.  A  barbarous  name  of  white  lead. 

Bladder-wrack.  See  Fucus  vcsiculosus. 

lllade-bone.  See  Scapula. 

Bl.esitas.  (as,  at  is.  f. ;  from  blcesus.)  Stam¬ 
mering. 

Bi.iEsus.  BAaicos.  A  term  applied  to  one 
who  has  the  legs  or  feet  distorted  outwards  ;  to 
one  who  has  the  spine  bent  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards  ;  to  a  paralytic  ;  or  to  one  who  stammers. 

Blain.  A  small  watery  vesicle  of  the  skin. 

Bla'nca.  1-  The  name  of  an  old  medicine, 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  purge  the 
body  of  the  white  phlegmatic  humours.  It 
consisted  of  turpentine,  various  foetid  gums, 
cuphorbium,  colocynth,  antimony ,  ai omatics,&c. 
It  is  described  in  the  Antidolary  of  Nicolaus. 

2.  White  lead. — Ruland. 

Blanca  mulii  bum.  The  disease  of  women, 
commonly  called  the  Whites.  See  Lcucorrhesa. 
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Blas.  A  term  forged  by  Van  Helmont,  who 
applied  it  to  the  motions  and  influences  of  the 
stars,  and  to  the  activities  of  animal  bodies.  He 
distinguishes  in  the  stars  a  Bias  motivum  and  a 
Bias  alterativum ;  and  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  a  Bias  naturale  or  astrale,  and  a  Bias 
voluntarium.  The  human  body  has  a  bias  of 
its  own,  called  Bias  humanum,  and  particular 
parts  have  their  bias,  as  the  Bias  cordis,  Bias 
ventris,  &c.  For  the  meaning  of  all  this  jargon, 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Van  Helmont’s 
treatises,  entitled  Bias  Humanum  and  Bias 
Meteoron. 

BLAST.  Afflatus.  Erysipelas  has  been  so 
called  when  it  appears  on  the  face,  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  cold  wind  or  a  blast. 

Blaste'ma.  ( B A acrTij/na,  BXaaxpais  ;  from 
g\a<TTavui,  to  germinate.)  A  term  by  which 
!  Hippocrates  appears  to  have  understood  the 
eruption  of  any  morbific  humour  on  the  surface 
j  of  the  body,  causing  pustules,  crusts,  or  other 
cutaneous  maladies. 

Bla'tta  byza'ntia.  Unguis  odoratus.  A 

marine  substance  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
It  was  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  a  pleasant 
odour,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  finger 
j  nail,  whence  its  name  of  unguis.  It  was  the 
operculum  of  some  shell  fish.  It  was  esteemed 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c. 

Blatta'ria.  (So  called,  according  to  some, 
because  it  attracts  blattee  or  moth  worms,  and 
according  to  others,  because  it  kills  these 
insects.)  The  Mothmullein.  See  Verbascum 
blattaria. 

Blattaria  lutea.  See  Verbascum  blattaria. 

Bleaching  liquid.  See  Aqua  alkalina  oxy- 
muriatica. 

Bi.ear-eye.  A  weak  and  weeping  eye, 
with  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids. 

See  Lippitudo. 

BLE'CHNUM.  (uni.  i.  n.  ;  BAex1'0*'-)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia  ;  Order,  Filices. 

Blechnum  linguifolium.  See  Scolopendrium 
vulgare. 

Blechnum  squamosum.  See  Ceterach  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

Blechro'pyrus.  (From  /3A vxp°sr  slow,  and 
rrup,  a  fever.)  A  name  given  by  some  writers  to 
the  slow  nervous  fever. 

BLEEDING.  1.  A  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  animal  body  from  whatever  cause. 
See  llannorrhage. 

2.  The  operation  of  blood-letting,  for  the  cure 
or  prevention  of  disease.  See  Blood-letting. 

BLENNORRllA'GI  A.  (From 
mucus,  and  ppyvvpi,  to  burst  forth.)  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus. 

Blennorrha'ciic.  Relating  to  blennorrha- 
gia. 

BLENNORRHCE  A.  (From  /3A evva, 
mucus,  and  pew,  to  flow. )  A  flow  of  mucus. 
The  term  is  applicable  to  an  increased  discharge 
from  any  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  but  is  usually 
restricted  to  that  from  the  urethra  and  vagina. 
Blennorrhoea  may  be  divided  into  three  species: 

1.  The  Blennorrhtea  simplex,  which  is  a  simple 
increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
and  proceeds  generally  from  mere  local  nri- 
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tation,  unconnected  with  contagion  or  virulence 
I  of  any  kind,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  persons  in 
whom  the  affected  organ  is  in  a  state  of  debility; 
the  occasional  causes  of  irritation  being  excess 
of  venery,  too  large  an  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors,  cold,  violent  exercise,  rheumatism  and 
gout,  &c.  The  discharge  is  mild,  like  pure 
mucus,  ropy,  produces  no  excoriation,  pain  in 
micturition,  or  other  disquiet.  It  is  cured  by 
rest,  mild  aperients,  cold  to  the  parts,  sea¬ 
bathing,  and  tonic  medicines. 

2.  Blennorrhcca  chronica  is  usually  denomin¬ 
ated  gleet.  It  is  a  slimy  discharge  from  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  urethra,  without  any 

i  specific  venom  or  infection,  and  continues  a 
long  time.  It  is  the  common  sequel  of  a  clap 
or  venereal  blennorrhoea,  which  has  either  been 
badly  treated,  or  has  lasted  long  and  produced 
great  local  weakness  ;  but  it  occurs  also  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  clap  or  venereal  infection,  and 
is  occasioned  by  excess  in  venery,  and  most  other 
causes  of  weakness.  The  discharge  is  yellowish, 
slimy,  and  stiffens  the  linen.  It  varies  greatly 
in  quantity  in  different  cases.  Gleet  is  seldom 
accompanied  by  any  other  irritation  of  the  part. 
Another  cause  of  gleet,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  is  stricture  of  the  urethra.  In  com¬ 
mon  cases  gleet  yields  to  terebinthinate  medi¬ 
cines,  which  seem  to  act  by  imparting  a  stimu¬ 
lating  material  to  the  urine  :  the  copaiba  and 
Chian  turpentine  are  most  esteemed.  Warm 
stimulants  are  also  serviceable  ;  as  cubebs,  and 
other  peppers.  When  these  are  ineffectual  in 
stopping  the  discharge,  tonics  and  cold  bathing 
should  be  resorted  to,  more  especially  when  the 
disease  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habit  and  general  weakness.  Passing 
a  bougie  occasionally,  often  so  stimulates  the 
relaxed  urethra  as  to  remove  the  disease.  When 
the  result  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  the  proper 
medicines  for  those  disorders  should  be  given. 
Weak  astringent  injections  seldom  fail  of’stop- 
ping  the  discharge.  Solutions  of  acetate  of 
lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate  of  zinc,  are  "e- 
nerally  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  ° 

3.  Blennorrhoea  venerea.  Gonorrhoea,  or  clap. 

See  Urethritis.  1 

Blepha radeni'tis.  (From  8\«papov,  the  eye- 
hd,  and  aSvt,  a  gland.)  Inflammation  of  the 
Meibomian  glands. 

A  Bi  ei'hari't!s-  (From  SKetpapov,  the  eyelid.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 

theBL1ft|HA\l0,NC^S‘  (From  l3\eipapov, 
the  eyehd  and  a7/coy,  a  tumour.)  A  tumour 

*  Cyelld\  Thu  tc'rm  Blepharoncosis  has  been 

Sy  ■ for  this;  ^Kmru 

.thing  augmentation  of  the  bulk  of  any 

BLEPHAROPHTIIA'LMIA.  (a  re  f  • 

Sisrrixrs;  "i:1  **4^' 

eyelid.  eye<'  An  inflammation  of  the 

BLE  PH  AROPLE'GI  A  tv  a, 

eyelid,  and  wA rm  a  stli'  ^  i 
;  being  applied  bv  H.  ’ r  ' tr.  ke  5  the  latter  word 

Tigbyd":„c0rr“  *»**-  - 1>~- 

paralysis  of  ,kc  |evator  “pl>"  •"»» 

\  ptosis.  uscie.  Sec  Blepharo- 

BI.EPHa  ROPTO'SIS  < .  .  .  „ 

Ob  IS.  f.  ;  from 
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@\e<papov,  the  eyelid,  and  maims,  from  mmoi, 
to  fall.)  A  prolapse,  or  falling  down  of  the* 
upper  eyelid.  It  may  arise  from  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  common  integuments  of  the  eyelids,  or 
from  paralysis  of  the  levator  muscle  ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  often  connected  with  disease  of 
the  brain  :  some  writers  consider  spasm  of  the 
orbicular  muscle  as  an  occasional  cause. 

Blefharoxy'stum.  ( BAetpapo^uaroit  ;  fr  m 
/3A eipapov,  the  eyelid,  £uw,  to  scrape.)  An  in¬ 
strument  used  by  the  Greek  surgeons  to  re¬ 
move  callosities  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelid. 

Blessed  Thistle.  See  Centaureu  bencdicUt. 

Blkstri'smus.  (BAriarpiapos  ;  from  fiAyrpifa, 
to  toss.)  Jactitation  ;  restless  tossing  of  the  body. 
A  common  symptom  in  many  severe  diseases. 

Ble  ville.  A  village  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine.  It  possesses  an  acidulous 
chalybeate  spring. 

Blincta.  Red  earth. — Bit  land. 

Blindness ,  nocturnal.  See  Hemeralopia. 
BLISTER.  ].  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
arising  from  the  deposition  of  a  serous  fluid  under¬ 
neath  it.  A  blister  may  be  raised  artificially  by 
topical  applications,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a 
burn,  by  hard  friction  of  the  cuticle,  or  by  disease. 

2.  A  topical  application,  which  raises  the 
cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with  a 
serous  fluid.  See  Vesicatorium. 

Blister-fly.  See  Cantharis. 

Blistered  leaf.  See  Bullatus. 

BLI'TUM.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  /3\itov.)  1.  The 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean 
system.  Class,  Monandria ;  Order ,  Digynia. 

I  he  Blitiim  capitatum  has  been  employed  as  an 
emollient. 

2.  A  pot-herb  called  blite.  See  Amaranthus 

bhtum . 

Bhtum  feetidum.  See  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 

Blood.  See  Sanguis. 

Blood,  dragon's.  See  Calamus  rotan". 

Blood,  spitting  of.  See  Hcemoptysis. 

Mood,  vomiting  of.  See  Hrematemesis. 
BLOOD-LETTING.  Under  this  term  is 
comprehended  every  artificial  discharge  of  blood 
made  with  a  view  to  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
disease.  Blood-letting  is  divided  into  general 
and  topical.  The  former  includes  veneesection 
and  artenotomy,  and  the  latter,  the  application  of 
leeches,  cupping-glasses,  and  scarification. 

Blood-stone.  Two  minerals  have  been  called 
ed  by  this  name  —  Hrematite  and  Heliotrope : 
the  lormer  was  once  used  in  medicine.  See 
Hccmatite . 

Bloody  flux.  See  Bysenteria. 

Blossom.  See  Corolla. 

BLOWPIPE.  An  instrument  used  by 
anatomists  and  chemists.  The  anatomical  blow¬ 
pipe  is  a  silver  or  brass  tube,  by  means  of  which, 
parts  are  inflated  in  order  to  develope  their 
structure  more  distinctly.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  stop-cock  about  its  middle,  by 
turning  which,  when  the  operator  ceases  to  blow 
the  disagreeable  effluvium  from  parts  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction  is  avoided. 

The  chemical  blowpipe  is  made  of  brass  It 
is  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
one  extremity,  and  tapers  to  a  much  smaller 
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size  at  tlie  other.  The  smaller  end  is  bent  to 
one  side  and  has  a  minute  aperture  through 
which  the  stream  of  air  issues.  The  blast  of 
air  is  supplied  from  the  lungs  of  the  operator, 
or  by  bellows  or  bladders  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  By  means  of  a  little  artifice  easily  ac¬ 
quired  by  habit,  a  strong  and  continued  stream 
of  air  may  be  obtained  by  simply  blowing 
through  the  tube,  and  this  method  has  greatly 
the  advantage  of  any  other  which  requires  a 
more  complex  and  less  portable  apparatus.  By 
means  of  the  blowpipe  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp  is  directed  on  the  object  intended  to  be 
acted  on.  The  flame  assumes  a  conical  shape, 
and  the  greatest  heat  is  at  the  point  of  the  cone. 
By  this  simple  contrivance  a  heat  equal  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  furnace  may  be  instantane¬ 
ously  obtained.  By  substituting  for  common 
air  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  a  much  higher  tem¬ 
perature  is  produced  and  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  propelled  through  the  tube 
by  a  convenient  apparatus,  causes  a  degree  of 
heat  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  arc  of  flame  in 
the  voltaic  circuit.  This  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  Oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

The  blowpipe  is  an  invaluable  instrument  to 
the  chemist,  and  affords  the  mineralogist  a  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  determining  the  nature  of  mineral 
substances. 

Blue  disease.  See  Cyanosis. 

Blue  eye-water.  See  Aqua  cupri  ammoniati. 

Blue,  Prussian.  See  Ferro-cyanic  acid. 

Blue  ointment.  The  mercurial  ointment. 
See  Unguent  urn  hydrargyri. 

Blue  till.  See  Pilula  hydrargyri. 

Blue-stone.  Sulphate  of  copper. 

Blue  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper. 

BO’ A.  (a,  re.  f.)  1.  The  Latin  name  of  a 

papular  eruption. 

2.  The  Lues  venerea  at  its  first  appearance  in 
Europe  was  named  Bore  by  some  writers. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents. 

Boar.  See  Sus  scrofa. 

Boche'tum.  An  old  name  for  a  decoction 
of  the  woods  prepared  by  a  second  boiling  with 
fresh  water. 

Bo'ciiia.  A  glass  subliming  vessel. 

Bochium,  See  Bocium, 

Bo'cium.  Bochium.  Boetum.  Bronehocelc 
lias  been  so  called.  See  Bronehocelc. 

BODY.  In  the  language  of  science  this 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
mailer,  that  is,  it  designates  a  substance  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  divisible, 
impenetrable,  and  moveable;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  used  to  designate  those  circumscribed 
forms  of  matter  which  are  the  objects  of  sight 
and  touch  ;  as  animals,  vegetables,  stones,  &c. 

a.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology. 

Bodies  are  divided  into  Ponderable  and  Im¬ 
ponderable. 

The  first  are  those  which  may  act  upon  seve¬ 
ral  of  our  senses,  and  of  which  the  material 
entity  is  sufficiently  established;  of  this  kind 
are  solids,  fluids,  and  gases,  'file  second  are 
only  hypothetically  called  bodies,  since  although 
they  give  rise  to  phenomena  which  impress  our 
senses,  these  phenomena  may  arise  merely  from 
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particular  states  or  affections  of  ordinary  matter, 
such  are  caloric,  light,  electricity,  and  magne¬ 
tism. 

All  ponderable  bodies  possess  the  common 
properties  of  matter,  that  is,  they  have  extent, 
divisibility,  impenetrability,  and  mobility;  they 
likewise  possess  secondary  or  particular  proper¬ 
ties  which  are  variable,  as,  hardness,  porosity, 
elasticity,  density,  &c.  The  condition  or  state  I 
of  bodies  is  determined  by  the  presence  or  ah-  I 
sence  of  some  of  these  secondary  properties,  and  i 
it  is  by  gaining  or  losing  some  of  these  that  | 
bodies  change  their  state:  for  instance,  water  i 
may  appear  under  the  form  of  a  solid,  of  a  fluid,  i 
or  a  vapour,  although  it  is  always  the  same  body.  | 
To  present  itself  successively  under  these  three  j 
forms,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  acldi-  I 
tion  or  abstraction  of  some  of  its  secondary  l 
qualities.  According  to  the  variety  of  their  , 
secondary  qualities  bodies  are  soft,  hardy,  solid,  j 
fluid,  gaseous,  combustible, incombustible,  trans¬ 
parent,  opake,  Sec. 

Bod  ies  are  simple,  or  compound. 

1.  Bv  simple  bodies  we  mean  bodies  which  i 
have  never  yet  been  decomposed  ;  but  many  of 
these  are  very  likely  compound,  and  may,  in  the  I 
progress  of  chemistry,  be  reduced  to  their  con-  ■  j 
stituent  principles.  The  simple  bodies  hitherto  t 
recognized,  fifty-four  in  number,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  barium,  bis-  1 1 
muth,  boron,  bromine,  cadmium,  calcium,  j| 
carbon,  cerium,  chlorine,  chromium,  cobalt,  •  j 
columbium,  copper,  fluorine,  glucinum,  gold,  i  j 
hydrogen,  iodine,  iridium,  iron,  lead,  li t hi—  II 
um,  magnesium,  manganese,  mercury,  molyb-  t  j 
denum,  nickel,  nitrogen,  osmium,  oxygen,  j  I 
palladium,  phosphorus,  platinum,  potassium,  I  a 
rhodium,  selenium,  silicium,  silver,  sodium,  j  il 
strontium,  sulphur,  tellurium,  thorium,  tin, I  I 
titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium,  uranium,  yttri- II 
um,  zinc,  and  zirconium. 

2.  Compound  bodies  occur  every  where  j  ill 
they  form  the  mass  of  the  globe,  and  that  of  all  Id 
the  objects  which  are  found  on  its  surface.  I  n 
Compound  bodies  are  either  organic  or  inorganic.  1 if 
Animals  and  plants  belonging  to  the  former  II 
division,  and  all  other  bodies  to  the  latter.  In- 
organic  bodies  are  also  called  brute  or  inert,  but!  jj- 
brute  is  a  vague  term,  and  no  body  with  which!  li 
we  are  acquainted  is  actually  inert  though  mat-f  i 
ter  be  so  in  the  abstract;  these  terms,  therefore, I  If 
ought  to  be  laid  aside. 

On  comparing  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  1 1 
we  find  certain  circumstances  in  which  organic} fd 
bodies  whether  animal  or  vegetable  agree  with}  M 
each  other,  and  differ  from  inorganic  bodies  ;|  II 
and  again,  we  find  certain  circumstances  in  i 
which  animals  and  vegetables  differ  from  eacll  j  I 
other. 

The  chief  circumstances  in  which  organic ;  } 
differ  from  inorganic  bodies,  are  form,  sixc}| 
chemical  composition,  duration,  generation,  and  j  f 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Form,  —  Organic  bodies  have  a  detcrminati  I  s 
form,  which  is  more  or  less  rounded  or  definec 
by  curves ;  and  they  are  composed  of  part:  | 
more  or  less  symmetrical :  inorganic  bodie:  I 
have  no  determinate  form  or  symmetry,  unles: 
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indeed  when  crystallised,  and  their  shape  is 
for  the  most  part  defined  by  angles. 

Size. — Organic  bodies  never  exceed  certain 
dimensions,  which  are  very  small  compared 
with  the  masses  of  inorganic  matter  ;  thus  no 
animal  is  known  larger  than  the  whale,  and 
no  vegetable  is  more  than  about  two  hundred 
feet  high  :  inorganic  bodies  are  of  indeter¬ 
minate  and  often  vast  dimensions  ;  the  largest 
animal  or  tree  is  a  minute  object  compared 
with  a  mountain  of  granite. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  Organic  bodies  are 
never  simple;  they  consist  of  at  least  four  ele¬ 
ments,  and  often  of  eight  or  ten  ;  their  compos¬ 
ition  varies,  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times ;  they  are  capable  of  decomposition,  but 
incapable  of  being  recomposed  by  any  natural 
or  artificial  process  :  inorganic  bodies  are  some¬ 
times  simple,  and  seldom  consist  of  more  than 
three  elements ;  their  composition  is  constant, 
and  they  are  capable  of  being  both  decomposed 
and  recomposed. 

Duration. — All  organised  bodies  have  a  li¬ 
mited  duration  ;  no  animal,  or  plant,  however 
favourably  situated  for  the  continuance  of  its 
existence,  lives  beyond  a  certain  time  :  inorganic 
Jodies  have  no  particular  term  of  existence,  and 
t  preserved  from  the  destructive  agency  of  other 
Jodies,  may  exist  for  any  length  of  time. 

Generation. — Organised  bodies  possess  the 
power  of  generating  other  bodies  similar  to 
themselves :  inorganic  bodies  have  no  such 
power ;  a  new  inorganic  mass  can  only  be 
iormed,  by  the  mechanical  aggregation  or  che¬ 
mical  combination  of  particles  which  have  be¬ 
longed  to  other  masses. 

Laws  bp  which  they '  are  regulated. — Organic 
Jodies  are  partly  subject  to  the  common  laws 
d  matter,  that  is,  to  the  different  kinds  of  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion  ;  but  they  have  also  laws 
>f  their  own,  apparently  different,  and  in’ some 


nstances  opposed,  to  those  of  ordinary  mattt 
norganic  bodies  are  subject  solely  to  the  c 
erent  kinds  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  poii 
it  distinction  between  animals  and  vegetable; 

Animals  for  the  most  part  are  endowed  w 
ocomotion,  whereas  vegetables  are  fixed. 

Animal  bodies  are  composed  of  eight  or  t 
elements,  and  have  azote  for  the  base  of  tin 
composition  :  vegetables  consist  of  only  fo 
>r  five  elements,  and  have  carbon  for  the  bt 
it  their  composition. 

Animals  can  derive  nutrition  only  from  a 
nent  which  lias  undergone  a  process  of  < 
'estion,  and  this  process  takes  place  in  a  car 
tomained  within  the  body  of  the  animal  :  v 

irwared  T  "°Urisl,t‘d  by  aliments  alreai 
irtpartd  for  them,  and  which  they  absorb  I 
ubes  opening  externally.  * 

ra^anfi"  POi"tS  °f  differen«  between  c 
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physiologists  •  but  tn  /h  e",  remarkcd  1 
Lessary  to  advert  •  .lese  11  18  deemed  unn 

. 

iS  rng  Ihe  least  disputable,  a“t 
attacks  of  a  moderately  subtle  logician 


b.  In  Anatomy. 

The  human  body  is  divided  by  anatomists 
into  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy  scalp 
and  the  face.  The  former  has  five  regions,  viz. 
the  crown  of  the  head  or  vertex,  the  fore-part 
of  the  head  or  sinciput,  the  liind-part  or  occiput, 
and  the  sides,  partes  laterales  capitis.  In  the 
latter  are  distinguished,  the  region  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  frons ;  the  temples,  tempora ;  the  nose, 
nasus;  the  eyes,  oculi;  the  mouth,  os;  the  cheeks, 
buccce ;  the  chin,  mentum ;  and  the  ears,  aures. 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parts ;  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
Ihe  neck  is  divided  into  the  anterior  region  or 
pars  antica,  on  which,  in  the  male,  is  an  eminence 
called  po mum  Adami ;  the  posterior  region  is 
called  nucha ;  and  the  lateral  regions,  paries 
laterales  colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  anterior 
region,  in  which  are  the  sternum  and  mamma, 
and  at  the  inferior  part  of  which  is  a  pit  or  hol¬ 
low,  called  scrobiculus  cordis;  a  posterior  re¬ 
gion,  called  dorsum;  and  the  sides,  or  lalera 
thoracis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an  anterior 
region,  properly  the  abdomen;  a  posterior  re¬ 
gion,  called  the  loins,  or  lumbi ;  and  lateral 
regions  or  flanks,  called  latent  abdominis.  The 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen  is  subdivided 
into  the  epigastric,  umbilical,  and  hypogastric  re¬ 
gions,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  others,  as 
described  in  the  article  Abdomen.  Immediately 
below  the  abdomen  is  the  mans  veneris,  and  at 
its  sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  anus, 
or  fundament,  is  called  the  perineeum. 

The  superior  extremity  is  distinguished  into 
the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under  which  is 
the  arm-pit,  called  axilla  or  fovea  axillaris;  the 
brachium,  or  arm  ;  the  antl-brachium,  or  fore¬ 
arm,  in  which  anteriorly  is  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  the  veins  are  generally  opened,  called 
Jlexura  antibrachii;  and  posteriorly  the  elbow, 
called  angulus  cubili ;  and  the  hand,  in  which 
are  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  ma¬ 
ntis,  and  the  palm  or  vo/a. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into,  1.  The 
region  of  the  femur,  in  which  is  distinguished 
the  coxa  or  regio  isckiadica,  forming  the  outer 
and  superior  part;  2.  the  leg,  in  which  are  the 
knee  or  genu,  the  bend  or  cavum  poplitis,  and 
the  calf  or  sura;  3.  the  foot,  in  which  are  the 
outer  and  inner  ankle,  or  malleolus  externus  and 
internus,  the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole  or 
planta. 

Jioetum,  See  Bocium, 

Dog-bean.  See  Menyantlies  trifoliata. 

Bocia  cummi.  Gamboge. 

Bohea.  See  Tliea. 

Boil.  See  l'urunculus. 

Boiling  point.  See  Caloric. 

Bolar  earth.  Bole.  See  Bole. 

BOLE.  (Bolus,  i.  m.  ;  liwXus,  a  mass.)  An 
argillaceous  mineral,  having  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  a  glimmering  internal  lustre,  and  a 
shining  streak.  Its  colours  are  various,  from 
white,  through  different  shades  of  yellow  and 
brown,  to  black.  It  is  translucent  or  opake. 
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It  is  soft,  and  easily  cut,  sp.  grav.  1*4  to  2. 
It  may  be  polished.  It  has  a  greasy  feel,  and 
adheres  to  the  tongue.  If  it  be  immersed  in 
water  after  it  is  dried,  it  falls  asunder  with  a 
crackling  noise.  Many  kinds  of  bole  were  for¬ 
merly  used  in  medicine,  and  in  old  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias  mention  is  made  of  red  boles  from  Armenia, 
Lemnos,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  and  Livonia  ;  yel¬ 
low  boles  from  Armenia,  Tockay,  Silesia,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Blois  ;  white  boles  from  Armenia, 
Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  Samos,  Chio,  Malta, 
Tuscany,  and  Goltberg.  These  earths  were 
commonly  made  into  little  cakes  or  flat  masses, 
and  stamped  with  certain  impressions;  from 
which  circumstance  they  received  the  name  of 
terra  sigillata,  or  sealed  earths. 

Bole,  Armenian.  Bolus  Armenia.  The  Ar¬ 
menian  bole,  now  commonly  found  in  shops,  is 
an  argillaceous  earth  of  a  pale  but  bright  red 
colour,  which  it  owes  to  an  impregnation  of  iron. 
It  is  occasionally  mixed  with  honey,  and  applied 
to  the  aphtha;  which  affect  the  mouths  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  tooth-powder,  when 
mixed  with  some  aromatic. 

BOLE'TI  C.  (Boleticus ;  from  Boletus,  the 
name  of  a  fungus.)  Appertaining  to  the  boletus. 

Boletic  acid.  ( Acidum  boleticum .)  An 
acid  discovered  by  Braconnot,  in  the  juice  of 
the  Boletus  pseudo-igniarius.  The  expressed 
juice  concentrated  to  a  syrup  by  a  very  gentle 
heat,  was  digested  by  strong  alkohol,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water.  Nitrate  of  lead 
was  dropped  into  this  solution,  and  a  white 
precipitate  fell,  which,  after  being  well  washed 
and  diffused  through  water,  was  decomposed 
by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  liquor  was  then  filtered  and  evaporated, 
by  which  the  boletic  acid  was  obtained  in  pris¬ 
matic  crystals,  and  purified  by  dissolving  in  alko- 
liol  and  re. crystallising.  At  the  temperature 
of  68°  this  acid  is  soluble  in  180  times  its  weight 
in  water,  and  45  of  alkohol.  It  sublimes  when 
heated,  and  is  condensed  in  a  white  powder. 

BOLE'TUS  [us,  i.  m.  ;  jSojAittjs.)  1.  A 
kind  of  fungus  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
genus  Lycoperdon. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order, 
Fungi.  The  leathern,  corky,  or  woody  species 
of  this  genus,  also  those  which  have  a  collar 
on  their  footstalk,  or  which  have  a  pepper-like 
acrid  taste,  or  which  become  blue  or  green 
when  cut,  are  all  either  poisonous,  or  at  least 
suspicious.  They  differ  from  the  agarics,  in 
having  tubes  under  their  caps  instead  of  gills. 

Boletus  cervi.  The  deer  ball.  This  is 
said  to  be  aphrodisiac. 

Boletus  igniarius.  Agaric  of  the  oak ; 
touchwood  boletus;  female  agaric.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  for  the  Agaricus  of  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  :  called  also,  Agaricus  chirurgorum,  Aga¬ 
ricus  quercus,  Fungus  igniarius.  This  fungus 
Boletus  —  acaulis,  pulvinalus,  lews,  pons  tc- 
nuissimis  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  much  used  by 
surgeons  as  an  external  styptic,  when  softened 
by  beating.  The  Laplanders  burn  it  about  their 
habitations  to  keep  oil  a  species  of  gad-fly, 
which  is  fatal  to  their  young  rein-deer.  I  his 
plant  has  been  generally  said  to  afford  the  stib- 
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stance  called  amadou  or  German  tinder,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  however,  appears  to  be 
made  from  the  B.  Jomentarius  ;  but  both  species 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  See  Amadou. 

Boletus  laricis.  See  Agaricus  albus. 

Boletus  suave'olens.  Fungus  salicis.  The 
systematic  name  for  the  Fungus  salicis  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  This  species  of  fungus,  Bole¬ 
tus — acaulis,  superne  lavis, salicibus,  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hudson,  when  fresh, 
has  a  suburinous  smell,  and  at  first  an  acid 
taste,  followed  by  a  bitter.  It  is  seldom  used 
at  present,  but  was  formerly  given  in  phthisi¬ 
cal  complaints. 

Boletus  sulphureus.  On  drying,  this  evolves 
needle-like  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  nearly  pure. 

Bolismus.  See  Bulimia. 

BOLOGNI AN  STONE.  A  pyrophorus 
much  in  vogue  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
century.  One  Vincenzio  Casciarolo  a  shoe¬ 
maker  of  Bologna,  having  found  a  piece  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  baryta,  and  imagining  from  its  weight 
and  lustre  that  it  contained  silver,  subjected 
it  to  heat,  and  thus  accidentally  discovered 
that  this  substance,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  heat,  acquires  the  property  of  shining  in  the 
dark  after  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  preparation  called  Bolognian  phos¬ 
phorus  or  Bolognian  stone.  A  family  named  La- 
goni,  were  particularly  successful  in  making  it, 
and  acquired  wealth  by  selling  it  to  the  cu¬ 
rious  throughout  Europe.  Their  exact  process 
is  not  known;  but  a  substance  very  distinctly 
luminous  in  the  dark  after  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  may  be  obtained  by  making  pow¬ 
dered  sulphate  of  baryta  into  cakes  with  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  calcining  them  care¬ 
fully  in  the  open  fire,  and  allowing  them  to 
cool  slowly. 

BO  LL'S.  [Bolus,  i.  m.  ;  /3o>A os,  a  mass.) 
1.  Any  medicine,  rolled  into  the  shape  of  a  ball 
larger  than  an  ordinary  sized  pill,  and  yet  not 
too  large  to  be  swallowed.  2.  A  kind  of  ar¬ 
gillaceous  earth.  See  Bole. 

Bolus  Armenia:.  SoeBole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  Armenia  albus.  The  white  Ar¬ 
menian  bole.  See  Bole. 

Bolus  blessensis.  Bole  of  Blois.  See  Bole. 

Bolus  gai.licus.  French  bole.  A  pale  red- 
coloured  bolar  earth,  variegated  with  irregulai 
specks  and  veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  wa; 
formerly  esteemed  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid 

BO'MBAX.  (ax,  acis.  f. )  The  name  o 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system 
Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order,  Polyandria.  Tin 
cotton-tree.  See  Gossypium. 

1!o'm mate.  Bombias.  A  salt  formed  by  th 
union  of  the  bombic  acid  with  salifiable  bases 

Bombic  acid.  Acidum  bombicum..  (B ofiGol 
a  silk-worm.)  Acid  of  the  silk-worm.  Silk 
worms  contain,  especially  when  in  the  state  o 
chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoir  placei 
near  the  anus.  From  this,  Chaussier  obtainc 
an  acid  which  he  deemed  peculiar,  and  name' 

the  bombic  acid.  Little  is  known  concerning  it 

B  O'M  BUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  SoySos,  the  buzzing  c 
bees.)  In  medical  language,  this  word  has  bee 
used  to  denote,  1.  The  sensation  of  ringing  i 
the  ears.  See  Tinnitus  aurium. 
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2.  The  noise  caused  by  the  movement  of  gas 
the  intestines,  otherwise  called  Borborygmus. 
•e  Borborygmus. 

Bon.  Ban,  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  cof- 
e-tree. 

Bonduch  Indorum.  See  Guilandina. 

Bone.  See  Os. 

Bone-binder.  See  Osteocolla. 

Bononiensis  lapis.  See  Bolognian  stone. 
Bonus  Henricus.  See  Chenopodium  bonus 
i enricus. 

BORA'CIC  ACID.  [Acidum  boracicum , 
eidunt  boracis,  so  called  because  obtained  from 
rax.)  This  acid  was  once  named  the  sedative 
It  of  Homberg;  that  chemist  first  obtained  it 
distilling  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sulphate  of 
>n.  Boracic  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
^solving  the  borate  of  soda,  commonly  called 
rax,  in  hot  water,  filtering  the  solution  ;  add- 
g  sulphuric  acid  by  little  and  little,  till  the 
|uid  has  a  sensibly  acid  taste,  and  setting  it 
ide  to  cool  :  the  boracic  acid  will  be  deposited 
small  white  shining  scaly  crystals.  It  should 
washed  with  cold  water,  to  separate  some 
lphuric  acid  and  sulphate  which  adheres  to  it, 
d  then  dissolved  in  boiling  wrater  and  recrys- 
lised.  It  still,  however,  retains  a  minute 
rtion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  it  be  wanted 
solutely  pure,  it  should  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
icible,  and  again  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
..’stallised.  Boracic  acid  in  this  state  is  a  hy- 
ate  containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  water, 
s  specific  gravity  is  about  1*48.  It  is  soluble 
about  30  parts  of  cold  water.  Three  parts 
boiling  water  dissolve  it,  but  the  greater  por- 
m  is  deposited  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  soluble 
alkohol,  and  the  solution  burns  with  a  beau- 
ul  green  flame  ;  a  phenomenon  which  affords 
s  surest  test  of  the  presence  of  this  acid.  At 
white  heat  it  sublimes  slowly  when  exposed 
the  atmosphere.  Its  taste  is  but  slightly  acid  ; 
'eddens  vegetable  blues,  and  changes  turmeric 
>wn  like  an  alkali.  By  exposure  to  a  gra- 
ally  increasing  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
racic  acid  may  be  rendered  anhydrous.  The 
hydrous  acid  is  very  fusible,  and'  forms  fusible 
mpounds  with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
jience  it  is  often  used  as  a  flux. 

Boracic  acid  occurs  native  in  the  volcanic 
•mations  of  the  Lippari  islands,  and  is  dis- 
ved  in  hot  springs  in  those  islands,  and  also 
basso,  in  Tuscany,  whence  its  mineralogical 
me  of  Sassolite.  It  is  combined  with  soda  in 

rVe  b.°rax’ „wlth  magnesia  in  boracite,  and  with 
<ie,  silica,  &c.  in  datolite. 

Of  the  salts  formed  by  boracic  acid,  which 
ca  led  borates,  the  borate  of  soda,  or  borax,  is 
'y,°Th  ?fmUC'h. 'importance.  (See  Soda ; 

the  tr?6  tt;S  ln«enL‘ral  decomposed 
he  stronger  acids.  The  boracic  acid  forms 

ammonia  a  borate  and  bi-borate.  The  bo- 

rvta  when  I-'"  IT  'ittle  knovvn'  B°rate  of 
r>td,  when  lused,  cut,  and  polished  has  a 

ce  the  Saxon  topaz.  Boracic  acid  when 
ied  with  silver,  unites  with  it,  form  ’ 
ous  compound. 
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ous  plants,  of  which  the  genus  borago  is  the 
type. 

BORA'GO.  (o,  inis,  f.  ;  formerly  written 
Corago, —  from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  impel, 
—  because  it  was  supposed  to  strengthen  the 
heart.)  Borage. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  officinal 
borage.  See  Borago  officinalis. 

Borago  officinalis.  Borage.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  for  the  borago  of  the  shops ; 
called  also  Corago,  Buglossum  verum,  Buglos- 
sum  latifolium,  and  Borago  hortensis.  Borago 
— foliis  omnibus  altemis,  calycibus  patentibus 
of  Linnasus.  This  plant  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  used  to 
be  in  high  esteem  as  a  cordial.  It  is  still  used  on 
the  Continent  in  pulmonary  diseases,  in  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  in  cutaneous  affections.  It  is 
only  used  in  this  country,  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  grateful  summer  beverage,  known  by  the 
name  of  cool  tankard. 

BO'RAS.  {as,  atis.  f.)  A  borate.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  boracic  acid  with 
a  salifiable  base. 

Boras  sodee.  See  Sodce  biboras. 

Borate.  See  Boras. 

BORAX.  (Boras,  acis.  m.  ;  from  Bouracli, 
an  Arabic  word.)  A  compound  of  boracic 
acid  and  soda.  See  Sodce  biboras. 

llORBORY'GMUS.  (us,  i,  m.  BopSopvy- 
pos.)  The  rumbling  noise  occasioned  by  flatus 
in  the  intestines. 

Bordeaux.  A  well  known  city  in  the  south- 
w'est  of  France.  There  is  in  its  vicinity  a  mi¬ 
neral  spring,  the  waters  of  which  contain  oxide 
of  iron,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  iron,  muriates 
of  soda  and  lime,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  some  gaseous  matter  w  hich  is 
inflammable. 

BORDER.  In  botany,  the  upper  spread¬ 
ing  part  of  some  corolla; ;  as  that  of  Primula 
and  Auricula.  See  Lamina. 

Boric  acid.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Boritis.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

Borometz .  See  Barometz. 

BORON.  Borium.  Boracium.  The  basis 
of  boracic  acid. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical  method  of 
preparing  boron,  is  to  decompose  an  alkaline 
borofluate  by  potassium.  For  this  purpose, 
borofluate  of  potash  is  formed  by  mixing  fluate 
of  potash  with  a  solution  of  borate  of  potash. 

1  he  borofluate  falls  in  a  gelatinous  precipitate', 
which  by  desiccation  assumes  the  form  of  a  fine 
mealy-white  coloured  powder.  Its  taste  is 
weakly  bitter,  but  not  at  all  acid,  nor  does  it 
redden  litmus  paper.  It  is  anhydrous.  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve  only  f  -42  of  this  salt; 
but  boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  considerably 
larger  quantity.  It  is  slightly  soluble  also  in 
boiling  alkohol.  When  ignited  it  fuses,  and 
gives  off  fluoboric  acid  gas  ;  but  for  complete 
decomposition  it  requires  a  much  longer  con¬ 
tinued,  and  more  violent  heat,  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  salt  of  silica  (fluosilicate  of  potash) 
The  borofluate  is  soluble  in  boiling  hot  solutions 
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of  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  as  the 
liquid  cools  it  crystallises  again  unaltered.  As 
boracic  acid,  even  by  protracted  fusion,  cannot 
be  completely  deprived  of  water,  and  as  it 
absorbs  an  additional  quantity  during  pulveris¬ 
ation,  a  rather  violent  detonation  is  thereby 
caused  during  the  reduction  of  boracic  acid  by 
potassium  ;  so  that  a  portion  of  the  mixture  is 
in  general  projected  from  the  crucible.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  borofluate  of  potash  has 
been  sufficiently  dried,  the  sound  at  the  instant 
of  reduction  is  scarcely  audible,  and  for  every 
atom  of  potassium  expended,  we  obtain  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  boron.  The  boron 
must  be  well  washed  with  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  and  finally'  with  alkohol ;  because 
when  pure  water  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
a  considerable  quantity  passes  in  the  dissolved 
state  through  the  filter. 

Sulphuret  of  boron.  —  Boron  is  capable  of 
forming  a  sulphuret,  but,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  hitherto  supposed,  no  combination  takes 
place  between  the  two  substances,  except  in  a 
temperature  greatly  exceeding  the  boiling  point 
of  sulphur.  It  takes  fire  and  burns  when 
strongly  ignited  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  The 
sulphuret  is  a  wh.'ce  opake  mass.  When  put 
into  water,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen  gas  and  boracic  acid  ;  the  liquid 
becomes  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  milky,  in 
consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  sulphur. 
Berzelius  is  led  to  think,  that  boron  is  capable 
of  combining  in  several  distinct  proportions  with 
sulphur. 

Chloride  of  boron. — Sir  II.  Davy  ascertained, 
that  boron,  even  without  the  application  of  heat, 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  and 
undergoes  brilliant  combustion.  If  it  be,  how¬ 
ever,  very  pure,  and  previously  ignited  in  vacuo, 
no  combination  takes  place  with  chlorine  till 
heat  be  applied.  The  product  of  the  combustion 
is  a  new  gas,  which,  in  contact  with  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  smokes  as  strongly  as  Huohoric  acid  j 
gas.  It  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  which 
absorbs  the  excess  of  chlorine.  This  gas  is 
colourless,  and  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  muriatic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  humidity,  it  has  a  strong  suffocating  j 
odour.  It  is  rapidly,  but  not  instantaneously, 
absorbed  by  water  ;  and  when  the  proportion  of 
the  water  is  small,  a  quantity  of  boracic  acid  is 
deposited  upon  its  surface.  Alkohol  also  dis¬ 
solves  it,  and  acquires  the  same  odour  of  ether 
as  when  it  has  absorbed  muriatic  acid  gas. 
Chloride  of  boron,  when  mixed  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  condenses,  and  forms  a  salt,  which  ; 
may  be  sublimed  unaltered,  but  which  is  less  j 
volatile  than  sal  ammoniac.  If  the  salt  be 
moistened  previously  to  sublimation,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  I  volume  of 
the  "as  condenses  ljr  volume  of  ammoniacal 
gas.  °  Chloride  of  boron  is  composed  of 
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When  boron  is  ignited  with  an  alkaline  car¬ 
bonate,  it  denotes  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  when  it  is  ignited  with  the  hydrate 
of  a  fixed  alkali,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged 
with  effervescence,  and  boracic  acid  is  formed. 

In  the  properties  now  brought  under  review, 
boron  possesses  so  close  a  resemblance  to  sili- 
cium,  that  the  two  substances  may  be  associated  i 
with  one  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  arsenic  i 
has  been  associated  with  phosphorus,  and  se¬ 
lenium  with  sulphur.  The  affinities  of  boron  > 
are,  however,  stronger,  and,  in  the  lower  tem¬ 
peratures,  more  active  than  those  of  silicium. 
Thus  it  detonates  with  nitre,  in  a  low  red  heat, 
with  such  energy,  that  the  explosion  may  be 
compared  almost  to  that  of  gunpowder. 

M.  Dumas  states,  that  a  mixture  of  borax 
and  charcoal  being  put  into  contact  with  dry 
chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  yields  abundance  of  the 
chloride  of  boron.  lie  took  advantage  of  it 
in  the  analysis  of  boracic  acid  ;  for  when  it 
decomposes  water,  it  gives  muriatic  and  bo-  i 
racic  acids.  But  its  most  important  property  i 
is  that  of  forming  a  solid  hydrate,  susceptible 
of  being  reduced  by  hydrogen  and  the  heat  of 
a  spirit  lamp :  it  becomes  muriatic  acid  and 
boron,  and  in  this  way  the  latter  substance  may 
be  obtained  in  large  quantities. —  lire. 

Borozail,  or  zaii..  (Ethiopic.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  endemic  on  the  shores  of  the  i 
river  Senegal.  It  attacks  the  genital  organs 
of  both  sexes,  but  is  different  from  syphilis.  : 
Accori  ig  to  Blancard,  it  is  called  Asab  in  men, 
and  Assabatus  in  women.  It  is  probably  iden-  ) 
tical  with  Frambccsia,  or  the  Yaws. 

Borxjret.  A  combination  of  boron  with  I 
a  simple  body. 

Borrago.  See  Borago. 

Borri.  Borri-borri.  Boberri.  The  Indian 
name  for  turmeric;  also  an  ointment  used  in 
India,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  the  root 
of  turmeric. 

BOS.  (os,  oris,  m.)  The  ox.  A  well- 
known  genus  of  ruminant  animals.  The  flesh 
of  the  ox,  commonly  called  beef,  is  a  highly 
nutritious  and  digestible  meat ;  the  flesh  of  the 
young  animal,  or  veal,  abounds  with  nutritious 
matter,  but  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
digestible  of  the  meats  in  common  use.  The 
milk  of  the  cow,  from  its  abundance  and  whole¬ 
someness,  is  more  universally  used  than  that  of 
any  other  animal. 

Bosa.  An  inebriating  preparation  used  by 
the  Egyptians;  it  was  made  of  the  meal  of 
darnel,  hetnp-seed,  and  water.  —  Prosper  Al- 
pin  us. 

Bo' smokos.  (From  poona,  to  eat,  and  popos, 
a  part ;  because  it  is  divided  for  food  by  the 
mill,  or  from  /Sour,  an  ox,  anil  popos,  a  part; 
because  it  is  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the 
treading  of  oxen.)  Bosporos.  A  species  of 
corn. 

BOSWE'LI.I  A.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Class  Dccttndria,  and  Order  Monogi/nia. 

Boswei.ua  slr rata .  This  species  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  afford  the  olibanum  of  commerce. 

See  O/ibanuiii. 

Bota'i.e  iouamev.  The  foramen  ovale  of 
the  fatal  heart  was  formerly  so  called  altex 
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Leonard  Botul,  an  anatomist  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  to  whom  its  discovery  was  erroneously 
attributed. 

Botamum.  Plumbum  lotum.  — Ruland. 

BOTANICA.  («.  cc .  f.)  Botany.  See 
Botany. 

Bota'nicon.  (From  fioTavr),  an  herb.)  An 
epithet  of  a  plaster  made  of  herbs,  described  by 
Paulus  iEgineta. 

BO'TANIST.  ( Botanicus ,  i.  m.  ;  from 
SorarTj,  an  herb.)  One  who  cultivates  the  science 
jf  botany. 

Botano'logy.  (From  Borov?;,  an  herb  ;  and 
Koyos,  a  treatise. )  The  same  as  botany. 

BO'TANY.  (fitnaviKT),  Botanica  ;  from 
3 (navi),  an  herb  or  grass,  which  is  derived  from 
3otv,  or  Poona,  to  feed,  because  grass  is  the  chief 
bod  of  the  animals  which  are  most  useful  to 
nan.)  That  branch  of  natural  history  which 
relates  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Botany  is 
lot  confined  to  the  description  and  classification 
>f  plants,  as  many  who  take  a  partial  view  of 
he  subject  erroneously  suppose,  but  involves  the 
'hole  philosophy  of  one  great  department  of 
lature.  There  is  no  study  which  better  illus¬ 
trates  the  connection  of  the  natural  sciences 
han  botany ;  if  philosophically  viewed,  it  will 
e  found  inseparable  from  physiology,  chemistry, 
eology,  physical  geography,  medicine,  and 
arious  other  sciences.  Its  relations  to  medicine 
re  immediate  and  important ;  the  anatomy  and 
hysiology  of  plants  forms  an  indispensable 
art  of  the  general  science  of  life,  and  a  large 
roportion  ot  the  substances  which  form  the 
lateiia  medica  are  derived  from  the  vegetable 
ingdom.  The  study  of  botany  may  be  con- 

dered  as  taking  cognisance  of, _ 

1 .  The  terminology,  or  nomenclature  of  the 
veial  parts  ot  plants  which  are  externally 
: sible^;  as  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  seed-vessels, 
c.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
•ibject.  The  identification  of  genera  and 
■ecies  rests  entirely  upon  it,  and  many  students 
rn  from  the  pursuit  of  botany  as  one  beset 
ah  insuperable  difficulties,  merely  because 
ey  have  not  acquired  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
ah  the  terminology,  which  would  render  the 
ah  quite  smooth. 

,  \lle  c{ass}flcalion  or  arrangement.  A 

,  th-  direrent  a  plant  must 

nid  the*  be  Sa;neA before  it  is  described  ;  but 

Setable  kinUiUP  ty  °f  objecls  "llicl*  the 
getable  kingdom  presents,  it  is  impossible  to 

stinguish  individuals  from  each  other 

'in,  s:  "r°"  ™ 

Bees  as  *  '  genml  similarities  and 

idiWduals  P  i  C°mm0n  t0  a  number  of 
loiviuuais.  lj y  tracing  these 

. 

irmed  and  extended  •  il  1  Cry  klnd  IS  slow,y 

is  mo..  s 'V1  "I,id' 

atributions  in  the  science  bifn'  ‘ ,Vlsu,ns  and 
*-  various  systems  a"r-L  S  COnstitute 
tions  of  botanists-’ and  thg  entS’  °r  classl,i- 

Sti »  and  dlese,  according  to  the 
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I  kind  of  characters  on  which  they  are  founded, 

I  are  called  natural  or  artificial.  A  view  of  the* 
principal  classifications  of  plants  will  be  given 
in  the  article  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

3.  The  synonyms  of  plants,  or  the  various 
scientific  and  vernacular  names  by  which  they 
have  at  different  times  been  distinguished. 

4.  The  physical  properties  of  plants,  or  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  severally  affect 
the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

5.  Vegetable  chemistry,  or  the  chemical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  substances  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants,  or  are  formed  by 
their  vital  actions. 

6.  The  anatomy  of  plants,  or  description  of 
the  different  visible  parts  of  which  their  substance 
is  composed.  The  anatomy  of  vegetables  admits 
of  precisely  the  same  divisions  as  that  of  animals, 
into  general,  descriptive,  physiological,  patho¬ 
logical,  &c.,  for  they  have  textures  as  well  as 
organs,  and  are  susceptible  of  morbid  as  well  as 
healthy  actions. 

7.  The  physiology  of  plants.  A  plant,  like  an 


animal,  is  an  organised  and  living  being, 


which  various  operations,  both  chemical  and 
mechanical,  are  continually  going  on,  under  the 
influence  of  vitality,  from  its  first  production  to 
its  final  dissolution.  It  is  developed  from  a 
seed  endowed  with  a  reproductive  energy  by  a 
parent  plant ;  it  takes  in  foreign  substances  by 
its  inhaling  and  absorbent  vessels;  it  elaborates 
and  assimilates  to  its  own  substance  those  parts 
of  them  which  are  nutritious,  and  throws  off  the 
rest ;  it  secretes  a  variety  of  fluids  by  means  of 
glands,  and  other  secerning  organs ;  it  gives 
that  motion  to  its  sap  on  which  the  continuance 
of  its  life. depends;  and  finally  it  produces 
feitile  seed,  from  which  succeeding  plants  are 
generated. 

H.  The  uses  to  which  different  plants  are 
applied,  either  in  diet,  medicine,  or  the  arts, 
the  soil  and  situation  which  are  most  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  the  time  of  year  in 
which  they  open  their  flowers,  and  ripen  their 
fiuit,  with  many  other  incidental  particulars, 
are  properly  within  the  province  of  the  botanist. 
As  a  botanist,  however,  he  is  concerned  with 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  facts  :  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  such  vegetables,  as  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  special 
use  or  pleasure  of  man,  the  theory  of  their 
nutritious  or  medicinal  properties,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  prepared,  so  as 
to  effect  the  intended  purposes,  are  the  province 
cither  of  the  gardener,  farmer,  physician,  che¬ 
mist,  or  artist. 

Botany-bay  gum.  See  Xanthorhcea  hastihs. 

1 5  ota  it  go.  A  salted  preparation  made  in 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  from  the  row 
of  the  grey  mullet.  It  is  used  as  a  seasoning 
to  other  food. 

Both  on.  An  Arabic  term  which  has  been 
variously  applied.  1.  To  pustules,  wherever 
situated. 

2.  To  aphthaa. 

3.  To  an  abscess  in  the  nostrils. 

4.  To  all  tumours,  especially  such  as  are 
ulcerated. 

5.  To  the  small-pox  and  measles. 

T 
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Bo'thriok.  (From  fobpiov,  a  little  pit.) 
Botrium.  1.  The  socket  of  a  tooth. —  Galen. 

2.  A  small  deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea. — Galen. 
Baulus. 

BOTH RIOCE'PII  ALUS.  (its,  i.  m. ; 
from  f3 oSpiov,  a  little  pit;  and  KecpaXy,  a  head  : 
so  called  because  there  are  several  depressions 
at  the  head.  The  tape-worm.  See  Entozoa. 

Bothriocephalus  latus.  See  Entozoa. 

Bo'tium.  A  bronchocele. 

BO'TIIYS.  (Bor  pc?)  a  cluster  of  grapes:  so 
called  because  its  seeds  have  been  imagined  to 
resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.)  1.  A  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  called  also  by 
the  ancients  aySpocna.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Chenopodium  botrys  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  system 
of  Bauhin. 

Botrys  mexicana.  See  Chenopodium  ambro- 
sioides. 

Botrys  vulgaris.  Sec  Chenopodium  botrys. 

BOUGI'E.  (French  for  a  wax  candle.) 
Called  also  Candela,  Candela  cerea,  Candclula, 
Virga  cerea,  Cerea,  Cereola,  Cereus,  Cereolus.  A 
long,  slender  instrument,  that  is  introduced 
into  the  urethra,  oesophagus,  or  rectum,  to  over¬ 
come  strictures  of  those  canals.  Bougies  for 
the  urethra,  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
clastic  gum,  wax,  catgut,  and  metal,  and  of 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  degree  of  stric¬ 
ture.  Each  kind  of  bougie  has  its  advantages 
for  particular  purposes  ;  but  the  elastic  gum  is 
the  one  most  generally  used,  and  to  be  preferred 
in  common  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
When  the  bougie  has  some  escliarotic  substance 
attached  to  the  end  of  it,  it  is  called  a  medicated 
or  armed  bougie.  Armed  bougies  are  sometimes 
used  in  inveterate  cases  of  stricture,  but  they  are 
now  seldom  used  in  this  country,  and  hardly 
ever  in  France.  A  common  bougie,  with  a  piece 
of  nitrate  of  silver  fitted  into  the  end  of  it,  is 
the  contrivance  generally  used  by  such  surgeons 
as  approve  of  the  use  of  armed  bougies.  Bougies 
for  the  oesophagus  are  usually  made  of  elastic 
gum,  and  are  sometimes  armed  with  caustic,  like 
those  for  the  urethra.  Bougies  for  the  rectum  are 
generally  made  of  elastic  gum  or  of  crystal  glass. 

Boulogne.  A  well-known  sea-port  town  of 
France.  It  has  mineral  waters  which  are 
acidulous  and  chalybeate. 

Bouiuion-lancy.  A  small  town  of  France 
in  the  department  of  Saone  et  Loire.  It  has 
thermal  saline  springs,  containing  carbonic  acid, 
muriates  of  soda  and  lime,  sulphate  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  and  silica.  Their  tem¬ 
perature  is  from  106°  to  13.7°  Fahr. 

Bovi'li./E.  (From  bos,  an  ox,  because  cattle 
were  supposed  subject  to  it.)  An  old  name  of 
the  measles. 

Bovi'na  fames.  See  Bulimia. 

Bovi'stus.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Box-tree.  See  Burns. 

Boyle’s  fuming  liquor.  The  hydroguretted 
sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Brache'rium.  (Low  Latin.)  A  term  used 
by  old  surgical  writers  for  a  truss,  or  bandage  for 
hernia. 

B  RAC  II I AV  U  S.  ( From  brachium,  the  arm.) 
Appertaining  to  the  arm. 


Brachiceus  extern  us.  See  Triceps' extensor  cubiti, 

Brae  hire  us  interims.  See  Brachialis  interims. 

Brachimus  musculus.  See  Brachialis  internus. 

B  RAC  1 1 1 A  L.  ( Brachialis ,  from  brachium, 
the  arm.)  Appertaining  to  the  arm. 

Brachial  artery.  Arteria  brachialis.  Ar- 
leria  humeralis.  The  brachial  or  humeral  artery 
is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  which,  as  it 
passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
receives  the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs  down  on 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  behind  the  inner  edge  of 
the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles.  It 
gives  off  the  profunda  humeri  superior,  the  pro¬ 
funda  inferior,  and  the  ramus  anastamoticus 
magnus.  At  about  an  inch  below  the  bend  of 
the  arm  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  brachial  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large  branches, 
which  run  down  on  the  arm,  and  afterwards  on 
the  fore-arm,  where  they  form  respectively  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

Brachial  plexus.  The  lower  cervical  nerves 
and  the  first  dorsal  form  a  plexus  round  the 
axillary  artery,  which  is  called  the  brachiai 
plexus.  From  this  all  the  great  nerves  of  the 
upper  extremity  are  derived.  It  also  gives  ofl 
the  external  thoracic  nerves  and  twigs  to  the 
muscles  in  its  vicinity. 

Brachia'le.  The  word  means  a  bracelet 
but  the  old  anatomical  writers  apply  it  to  th<] 
carpus,  the  part  on  which  the  bracelet  is  worn 

Brachialis  externus.  See  Triceps  extenso 
cubiti. 

Brachialis  internus.  Brachimus  of  Win 
slow.  Brachimus  internus  of  Cowper.  A  muscl 
of  the  fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  tli 
os  humeri.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  o 
the  os  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  insertion  o 
the  deltoid  muscle,  covering  all  the  inferior  an 
fore-part  of  this  bone  ;  runs  over  the  joint,  an 
adheres  firmly  to  the  ligament;  is  inserted,  by 
strong  short  tendon,  into  the  coronoid  process  c 
the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  fore-arm,  an 
to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joii 
from  being  pinched  during  that  action. 

B  R  A  (  1 1 1  A'T L  S.  Brachiate.  Applied  t 
branches,  panicles,  &c.  spread  in  four  direction 
crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs : 
common  mode  of  growth  in  the  branches  < 
shrubs  that  have  opposite  leaves,  as  the  liln 
syringa,  &c. 

Brachii  os.  See  Humeri  os. 

Brachio-cephahc  artery.  The  arteria  imu 
minata  is  so  called  by  M.  Chaussier. 

Brachio-cubital  ligament.  See  Ligamcnlu 
brachio-cubitale. 

B 11 A  CHI  O' ROD  A.  (From  6  pax‘<m', 
arm,  and  iroos,  a  foot.)  An  order  of  mollu 
cous  animals,  so  called  because  their  feet  r 
semble  arms.  See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Brachio-radial  ligament.  See  Ligamcnlu 
brachio-radiale. 

BIIA'CIIIUM.  {uni,  i.  n.  ;  j8pax|a’*',  tl 
arm.)  The  arm,  or  more  properly  that  part 
it  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

Brachium  murcnsi/uartns.  See  l.atissimus dor; 

Brachu'na.  A  species  of  satyriasis,  or  fun 

uteri  nus.  —  Avicenna. 

Bhachycuro'nk s.  (From  ^pa\os,  sho 
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and  Xpovos,  time.)  A  term  applied  by  Galen 
to  a  disease  which  continues  but  a  short  time. 

Brachypn<e'a.  (From  Ppaxvs>  slu>rt,  and 
weal,  to  breathe.)  That  state  of  the  breathing 
in  which  the  inspirations  arc  short,  with  long 
intervals  between  them. 

Bracium.  Copper.  —  Ruland. 
BRAC'TEA.  (a,  (V.  f.  ;  a  thin  leaf  or  plate 
of  metal.)  A  floral  leaf.  One  of  the  seven 
fulcra  or  props  of  plants,  according  to  Linnasus. 
A  bractea  is  a  little  leaf-like  appendage  to  some 
flowers,  lying  under  or  interspersed  in  the  flower, 
out  generally  different  in  colour  from  the  true 
leaves  of  the  plant.  It  is  green  in  some,  as  in 
Ocymum  basilicum  majus ;  coloured  in  others,  as 
in  Salvia horminum,  &c.  In  some  it  is  caducous, 
.’ailing  oft’  before  the  flowers;  in  others  it  is 
bersistent,  that  is,  it  remains;  as  in  Tilia  europcea. 

IJuactea'ta:.  (From  bractea,  here 

meaning  a  corolla.)  The  name  of  a  class  in 
Boerhaave’s  method  of  plants,  consisting  of 
lerbaceous  vegetables,  which  have  petals,  and 
he  seeds  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  single 
obe  or  cotyledon. 

BRACTEA'TUS.  (From  bractea,  a  floral 
eaf.)  Bracteate:  having  a  floral  leaf.  When 
i  flower-stem  terminates  in  a  number  of 
cry  large  bractea;,  resembling  a  bush  of  hair, 
his  arrangement  is  called  coma  bractcata. 

Bracteifo'rmis.  Resembling  a  bractea  or 
loral  leaf. 

Bradype'psia.  (From  fipabvs,  slow,  and 
rreirru,  to  concoct.)  Weak  digestion. 

Bra  dtsfermati  smus.  (From  fipubus,  slow, 
nd  ctreppa,  seed. )  Too  slow  an  emission  of 
he  semen.  See  Sterility. 

Braggat.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
■tisan  of  honey  and  water. 
dirain.  See  Cerebrum, 
dirain,  little.  See  Cerebellum. 

BRAIN  E.  A  small  town  three  leagues  from 
■ioissons.  It  lias  mineral  waters  similar  to  those 
f  Passy. 

Bran.  Furfur.  The  husks  of  wheat,  which 
emain  in  the  boulting  machine.  Bran  contains 
portion  of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  is  said 
o  lave  a  laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran, 
weetened  with  sugar,  are  used  as  a  popular 
*or  c°ughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

™»rRA  XC'\  ia’  ;  .from  the  kalian 
1  -  I  ,  a  A  term  applied  to  some  herbs, 

‘  '  ,frL‘  SUpP°Sed  t0  resemble  the  paw  of  a 

-articular  annual :  as  branca  leonis,  lion’s  foot  • 
ranca  ursina,  bear’s  foot.  ’ 

dtranca  leonina.  See  Alchemilla. 
diranca  leonis.  See  Alchemilla. 

BrTnciu™'' n  ACantkm  and  Heracleum. 

1=  °f,  “i™1-.  •k.'L’STS 

a‘e  ta"e(l  brancliice,  or  sills 

Vin  I  .  .  C  * 
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Bpayxos.  Hoarseness. 
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position 


Instead  of 

pi,„„ ,  ”  ,  “,c  vaueti  branchiae,  i 

BRANCIIIO'poda  7  Kngdom. 

ills,  and  irony,  a  foot  t  A’,  ,  °T 

nmals,  so  called  tea'  r:;  "  erus,,! . °'1S 

touted  on  the  feet.  their  brallcl)l£c  are 


Jdranchus. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  Gallicus.  A  well- 
known  alkoholic  liquor,  obtained  by  distillation 
from  wine.  It  consists  of  water,  ardent  spirit, 
and  a  small  portion  of  oil,  which  renders  it 
milky  at  first,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  gives  it 
a  deep  colour.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  essential  oil,  which  comes  over 
along  with  it  in  the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in 
some  measure,  upon  the  management  of  the  fire, 
the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  &c. 
It  is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate  the  flavour 
of  brandy,  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of 
nitrous  ether  to  the  spirit  of  malt  or  molasses. 
In  France  the  finest  kind  of  brandy  is  called 
Cogniac,  and  the  commoner  kind  can  de.  vie. 
(See  Aqua  vitce.)  In  its  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  brandy  agrees  generally  with  the  other 
ardent  spirits  ;  it  has,  however,  a  more  stomachic 
quality,  which  renders  it  preferable  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  in  typhus  and  other  asthenic  diseases. 
Brandy,  largely  diluted  with  water,  will  often 
be  found  a  good  ordinary  drink  at  dinner,  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia  unattended  with  an  inflam¬ 
matory  state  of  the  stomach. 

Frank-ursine.  See  Acanthus  mollis. 
Brase'gur.  A  place  in  the  diocese  of  Rho- 
dez,  where  there  are  mineral  waters  which  have 
both  cathartic  and  astringent  properties. 
Brasilia.  Brazil  wood. 

Brasiliense  lignum.  See  Ccesalpinia. 
Brasjliensis  radix.  The  ipecacuanha  root 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

Bra'sium.  Malt,  or  germinated  barley. 

Brass.  See  JEs. 

BrassadeTla.  dBrassatella.  See  Ophioglossum 
spicatum. 

BRA'SSICA.  a,  (C.  f,  KpapSy.  I.  Cabbage 
or  colewort. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia  -  Order,  Sili- 
quosa. 

Brassica  acidulata.  Hie  culinary  prepara¬ 
tion  called  sour  crout.  See  Brassica  oleracea. 
Brassica  alba.  The  white  cabbage. 

Brassica  atiana.  Jagged  or  crimpled  cole- 
wort. 

Brassica  canina.  See  Mercicrialis perennis. 
Brassica  catitata.  See  Brassica  oleracea. 
Brassica  cuma'na.  The  red  colewort. 

_  Brassica  kri/ca.  Brassica  erucastruni. 

|  Eruca  sylvestris.  Garden  rocket.  Roman 
locket.  Rocket  gentle.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  aflbrds  the  semen  erucce . 
Brassica — folds  lyratis,  caule  hirsute,  siliquis 
glabris,  of  Linnreus.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
and  of  the  wild  rocket,  have  an  acrid  taste, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  Italians  in  their  pickles, 
&c.  They  are  said  to  be  good  aperients  and 
antiscorbutics,  but  are  chiefly  esteemed  by  the 
above-mentioned  people  for  their  supposed 
aphrodisiac  qualities.  The  rocket  was  esteemed 
aphrodisiac  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

Brassica  erucastruni.  See  Brassica  eruca. 
Brassica  Florida.  The  cauliflower. 

Brassica  i.acuturria.  The  savoy  plant. 
Brassica  marina.  See  Convolvulus soldanclla. 
Brassica  naiuis.  Wild  navew,  or  rape. 
The  systematic  name  for  the  plant  from  which 
'l-  2 
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the  semen  napi  is  obtained.  Xapus  sylvestris. 
Bunias .  The  seeds  yield,  upon  expression, 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  called  rape  oil,  which 
is  sometimes  ordered  in  stimulating  liniments. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  sea  cabbage. 
This  plant,  which  is  indigenous  on  our  coasts, 
is  the  parent  of  all  our  garden  cabbages,  how-  j 
ever  various  their  appearance,  as  common  cab¬ 
bage,  red  cabbage,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  &c.  I 
Cabbages  in  general  are  somewhat  hard  of  di¬ 
gestion,  and  are  apt  to  produce  flatulency  in  weak 
stomachs.  Cabbage,  however,  is  a  sufficiently 
wholesome  article  of  diet  for  those  who  have  a  1 
good  digestion.  Few  vegetables  run  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction  so  quickly  as  cabbages : 
they  ought,  therefore,  always  to  be  used  im-  J 
mediately  after  cutting.  In  Holland  and  Ger-  1 
many  there  is  a  method  of  preserving  them,  by  J 
cutting  them  into  pieces,  and  sprinkling  salt  and  j 
some  aromatic  herbs  among  them  ;  this  mass  J 
is  put  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed  close,  and  | 
left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called  sauerkraut 
sour  crout.  These,  and  all  pickles  of  cabbage, 
are  considered  as  wholesome  and  antiscorbutic, 
from  the  vinegar  and  spices  they  contain. 

Brassica  rai*a.  The  systematic  name  for  ! 
the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  turnip.  I 
Called  also  Rapum,  Rapus,  Napus,  and  Napus 
dulcis.  The  turnip  is  accounted  a  wholesome  | 
food,  demulcent,  detergent,  somewhat  laxative 
and  diuretic,  but  liable,  in  weak  stomachs,  to 
produce  flatulencies,  and  prove  difficult  of  di¬ 
gestion.  The  liquor  pressed  out  of  it,  after 
boiling,  is  sometimes  taken  medicinally  in 
coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast.  The  seeds 
are  occasionally  given  as  diuretics  ;  they  have  | 
no  smell,  but  a  slightly  acrid  taste. 

Brassica  rubra.  Red  cabbage.  This 
makes  a  good  pickle/  The  infusion  of  its  leaves, 
which  is  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour,  affords  an 
excellent  test  both  for  acids  and  alkalies,  turn¬ 
ing  green  with  alkalies,  and  red  with  acids. 

Brassica  sabauda.  The  savoy  plant. 

Brassica  sativa.  The  common  garden 
cabbage. 

Brazil  wood.  See  Ccesalpinia. 

BREATH.  The  air  expelled  from  the 
chest  at  each  expiration.  (See  Respiration.) 
Fcetor  of  the  breath  arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  constitutes  the  disagreeable  infir¬ 
mity,  commonly  called  a  bad  breath.  It  may 
arise  from  decayed  teeth,  diseases  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  or  fauces,  & c.  ;  but  it  is  most  frequently 
connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  In  some  persons,  however,  who 
cnjoy  perfect  health,  foetor  of  the  breath  is 
constitutional  and  incurable. 

BRE'GMA.  (a,  tis.  n.  ;  from  /3pex"»  to 
moisten  :  formerly  so  called,  because,  in  infants, 
it  is  tender  and  moist.)  The  top  of  the  head, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  parietal  bones. 

Brenninc.  Brcnning,  and  burning,  are 
old  English  names  of  gonorrhoea. 

Briar.  See  Rosa. 

Bricks.  Bricks  and  brick-earth  were  former 
ly  articles  of  the  materia  medica;  indeed,  the  oil 
of  bricks  is  sometimes  used  in  the  present  day. 
See  Oleum  laterinum.  The  powder  ol  bricks, 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  has  been  used 


as  an  application  to  herpetic  and  other  cutane¬ 
ous  diseases. 

Bricks,  oil  of.  See  Oleum  laterinum. 

Brimstone.  See  Sulphur. 

BRISTOL,  hot-well.  Bristoliensis  aqua.  A 
thermal  and  slightly  acidulous  mineral  spring, 
situated  about  a  mile  below  Bristol.  The 
fresh  water  is  inodorous,  perfectly  limpid,  and 
sparkling,  and  sends  forth  numerous  air-bub¬ 
bles  when  poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  without  having  any 
very  decided  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only 
1  ‘00077,  which  approaches  so  near  to  that  of 
distilled  water,  that  this  circumstance  alone 
would  show  that  it  contained  but  a  very  small 
admixture  of  foreign  ingredients.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  these  waters,  taking  the  average  of 
the  most  accurate  observations,  may  be  reckoned 
at  74°  Fahr.  ;  and  this  does  not  very  sensibly  , 
vary  during  winter  or  summer.  Bristol  water 
contains  both  solid  and  gaesous  matter,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  two  requires  to 
be  attended  to,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small 
quantity  of  solid  matter  that  it  deserves  the 
character  of  a  very  fine  natural  spring;  and  to 
an  excess  in  gaseous  contents  that  it  seems  to 
be  principally  indebted  for  its  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties,  whatever  they  may  be,  independent 
of  those  of  mere  water,  with  an  increase  of 
temperature.  From  the  different  investigations 
of  chemists,  it  appears  that  the  principal  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  Bristol  water,  are  a  large  • 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  various  com¬ 
binations  with  the  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and 
carbonic  acids.  The  general  infeernce  is,  that  it  is 
very  pure  for  a  natural  fountain,  as  it  contains  o 
no  other  solid  matter  than  is  found  in  almost  all 
common  spring  water,  and  in  less  quantity. 

The  Bristol  water  has  acquired  reputation 
in  cases  of  suppressed  discharges,  as  in  ame- 
norrhcea  ;  in  a  weak  and  torpid  state  of  the  I 
bowels  ;  and  in  diabetes ,  in  which  it  was  fan¬ 
cifully  supposed  to  be  beneficial  from  the  purity  | 
of  its  aqueous  part,  rendering  the  urinary  j 
organs  more  fitted  to  receive  benefit  from  thost 
medicines  which  are  subsequently  prescribed. 

But  this  spring  has  been  chiefly  cclebratec 
for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  consumption.  To  sup 
pose  that  any  water  can  cure  tubercular  phthisi 
is  ridiculous  ;  it  is  believed  by  many,  however 
that  the  Bristol  water  greatly  relieves  the  heed 
symptoms  attendant  on  this  distressing  ma 
lady.  How  far  any  good  which  may  be  de 
rived,  is  attributable  to  the  temperate  climat 
of  Bristol,  rather  than  to  the  water,  and  als 
how  far  phthisical  patients  are  benefited  b  J 
going  to  Bristol,  rather  than  by  staying  i 
home,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  whendrun 
warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are  a  gentl 
glow  in  the  stomach,  succeeded  sometimes  b 
a  slight  and  transient  degree  of  headach  an 
giddiness.  By  a  continued  use,  it  is  in  mo 
cases  diuretic,  keeps  the  skin  moist  and  PCi 
spirable,  and  improves  the  appetite  and  gencr: 
health.  Its  effects  on  the  bowels  are  variabh 
On  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  costiveness  seen 
to  be  the  more  general  consequence  of  its  f°l 
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genus  Brotnelia,  under  the  name  of  Bromelia 
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ever,  are  observable  only  in  invalids ;  for  healthy 
persons,  who  taste  the  water  at  the  fountain, 
seldom  discover  any  thing  in  it  but  a  degree 
af  warmth,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
common  element. 

The  season  for  the  Hot-AVell  is  generally  I 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  October  ;  but  as  j 
he  medicinal  properties  of  the  water  continue 
lie  same  throughout  the  year,  the  summer 
nonths  are  preferred  merely  on  account  of  the 
concomitant  benefits  of  air  and  exercise. 

There  is  another  spring,  nearly  resembling 
he  above,  at  Clifton,  which  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  same  bill,  from  the  bottom  of 
ivhich  the  Bristol  water  issues.  The  water  of 
oion-spring,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  or  two  de¬ 
crees  colder  than  the  Hot- Well;  but  in  other 
espects  it  sufficiently  resembles  it  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  all  similar  purposes. 

Brita'nnica  herba.  A  plant  celebrated 
mong  the  Romansas  an  antiscorbutic.  Its  name 
Britannica  does  not  mean  British,  as  might  be 
opposed,  but  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Tisian  language,  and  signifies  “  fixing  loose 
teeth,”  in  allusion  to  its  effect  on  the  gums  of 
corbutic  patients.  This  virtue  of  the  herb  was 
xperienced  by  the  Roman  army  in  the  country 
f  the  Frisii.  (See  Blancard.  Leiic.  Med.)  The 
lerb  '.  britarmica  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  by 
nany  to  have  been  the  water-dock,  Rumex  hydro- 
apathum.  The  name  has  been  applied  at  dif- 
erent  times  to  various  plants,  as  bistort,  horse- 
adish,  burdock,  &c.  The  britannica  of  Gesner, 
Dalechamps,  and  others,  is  the  Inula  britannica 
f  Linnaeus. 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  is  exposed 


a  a  temperature  between  600°  and  700°, 


"ells,  exhales  a  peculiar  smell,  becomes  of  a 
rown  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  species  of 
urn.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot  • 
id  forms  a  dingy  purple  instead  of  a  blue  com’ 
ound,  with  iodine.  Vauquelin  found  it  to  j 
(her  from  gum  in  affording  oxalic  instead  of! 
uicic  acid,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Bri-  : 
sh  gum  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum  Arabic  I 
i  calico  printing  and  other  processes. 

British  Oil.  See  Oleum  petrec  vulgare. 
Lrockus.  BpoXos.  Laqueus.  A  noose  •  i 

111 IWcHusnd  °lbTldage-  See  LW“*- 
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hose  teeth  project  forwards  °‘'  °"e 

Brocoh.  See  Br  astir  a 
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Ananas,  but  is  now  referred  to  the  new  genus 
Ananassa.  (See  Ananassa,  in  the  Supplement.) 
I  he  other  species  of  the  genus  Bromelia  are  of 
no  particular  interest. 

Bromei.ia'cf.zE.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Bromelia  is  the  type. 

Bromic  Acid.  See  Bromine. 

BROMIDE.  A  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  bromine  with  a  base. 

Bromide  of  Iron.  See  Bromine. 

Bromide  of  Potassium.  See  Bromine. 

BROMINE.  ( Bromium ,  from  fipoepos, 
factor ;  so  called  from  its  peculiarly  offensive 
smell.)  Brome.  A  new  elementary  body  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  Balard,  of  Montpellier,  and  first 
described  in  the  Annales  de  Chim.  ct  Physique, 
for  August,  1826. 

Bromine  is  usually  obtained  from  the  un- 
crystallizable  residue  of  sea-water  commonly 
called  bittern;  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed 
through  this  liquid,  which  immediately  gives  it 
an  orange  tint,  in  consequence  of  the  evolution 
of  bromine  from  its  combinations;  a  portion  of 
sulphuric  ether  is  then  shaken  up  with  it, 
which,  as  it  separates  from  the  surface,  is  found 
to  have  abstracted  the  bromine,  and  acquired  a 
reddish-brown  tint.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
agitated  with  solution  of  potassa,  by  which  bro- 
mate  of  potassa  and  bromide  of  potassium  are 
formed,  and  the  whole  being  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  exposed  to  a  dull-red  heat,  leaves 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  solution  of  this  salt 
is  decomposed  by  passing  chlorine  into  it,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  chlorine, 
chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  the  bro¬ 
mine,  being  volatile,  may  be  separated  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  and  condensed  in  a  receiver  cooled 
by  ice. 

Bromine  probably  exists  in  sea-water  in  the 
state  of  bydrobromate  of  magnesia,  but  its  rela- 
tne  proportion  must  be  exceedingly  minute. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  sea-water  taken  up  at 
I  rieste,  afforded,  by  M,  Balard’s  process,  5 
grains  of  bromide  of  sodium  =  3-3  grains  of 
|  bromine.  It  would  appear,  that  in  the  sea¬ 
water  at  Trieste  the  bromine  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  iodine;  and  the  same  is  the  case,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Hermbstadt,  with  the  waters  of 
(tie  Dead  Sea.  In  the  water  of  the  Media r. 
ranean,  on  the  contrary,  iodine  is  always  found 
with  bromine.  It  is  most  readily  recognised  by 
evaporating  the  water,  so  as  to  separate  all  its 
more  ordinary  crystallizable  contents,  reducing 
the  remainder  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  drop¬ 
ping  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine.  In 
the  absence  of  iodine,  which  may  be  detected  by 
starch,  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  tint  announces 
bromine.  It  has  thus  been  discovered,  not  only 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  in  certain  salt 
springs,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  in 
those  of  some  marine  animals. 

At  common  temperatures  and  pressures  bro. 
mine  is  a  deep  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  suffocating  and  disagreeable  odour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  8.  It  emits  a  brownish- 
red  vapour  at  common  temperatures,  and  boils 
rapidly  at  110°.  At  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  0a  it  congeals  into  a  brittle  solid  It 
T  3 
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is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  appears 
in  the  Voltaic  circuit  at  the  positive  pole.  It 
suffers  no  change  by  transmission  through  red- 
hot  tubes,  and  cannot,  by  any  known  process, 
be  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  forms  under 
certain  circumstances  a  definite  hydrate,  which, 
according  to  LSwig,  is  obtained  by  exposing 
bromine  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  a 
temperature  of  32° ;  red  octo'edral  crystals  of 
the  hydrate  of  bromine  are  then  deposited,  which 
continue  permanent  at  the  temperature  of  50°. 
At  a  higher  temperature  they  decompose  into 
liquid  bromine  and  aqueous  solution  of  it.  The 
hydrate  is  also  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  bromine  through  a  moistened  tube  cooled 
nearly  to  the  freezing  point.  Bromine  dissolves 
in  alkohol  ;  and  more  abundantly  in  ether.  It 
destroys  vegetable  colours.  When  a  burning 
taper  is  immersed  into  its  vapour  it  is  speedily 
extinguished,  the  flame  previously  assuming  a 
green  and  red  tint.  Phosphorus  spontaneously 
inflames  in  its  vapour;  tin  and  antimony  also 
burn  in  it ;  and  it  combines  with  potassium 
with  explosive  violence.  Its  action  on  alkaline 
solutions  will  be  found  analogous  to  that  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  It  stains  the  skin  of  a 
yellow  colour;  acts  with  energy  upon  most 
vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  and  is  fatal 
to  animal  life  ;  a  single  drop  placed  upon  the 
beak  of  a  bird  immediately  killed  it.  The  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  its  vapour  has  not  been  correctly 
determined,  but  its  equivalent  number  appears, 
from  Berzelius’s  analysis  of  bromide  of  silver,  to 
be  about  78,  which  ought  also  to  express  its 
specific  gravity  in  vapour  compared  with  hydro¬ 
gen.  The  density  of  its  vapour  compared  to 
air,  will,  therefore,  be  about  5‘ 4,  and  100  cubic 
inches  should  weigh  about  168  grains.  The 
alkoholic  solution  of  bromine,  and  the  bromide 
of  sodium  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine: 
and,  from  its  powerful  action,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  must  contribute  to  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  mineral  waters  in  which  it  exists. 

One  compound  only  of  bromine  and  oxygen 
has  as  yet  been  discovered,  namely,  the  bromic 
acid.  Bromic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  a  solution  of  bromate  of  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid  :  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  a  solution  of  bromic  acid  obtained, 
which  may  be  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation  ; 
at  a  high  temperature  it  is  partly  decomposed, 
so  that  it  cannot  bo  obtained  anhydrous.  In 
is  sour,  inodorous,  and  first  reddens,  and  then 
destroys,  the  blue  of  litmus.  It  is  partially  de¬ 
composed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  not 
by  nitric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphurous 
acid,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by  hydriodic 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  From  the  analysis  of  bro¬ 
mate  of  potassa  there  can  be  not  doubt  that  the 
bromic  acid  is  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
chloric  and  iodic  acids,  and  that  it  consists  of 
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condensing  the  vapours  at  a  low  temperature,  a 
reddish-yellow  fluid  is  obtained,  having  a  peue- 
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trating  odour  and  disagreeable  taste.  This  is 
the  chloride  of  bromine.  It  is  very  fluid  and 
volatile:  emitting  yellow  vapours  ;  it  dissolves 
in  water,  and  the  solution  destroys  vegetable  | 
colours  :  it  would  appear,  therefore,  not  to  de-  | 
compose  water.  Chlorine  decomposes  most  of 
the  compounds  of  bromine,  and  hence  is  useful  j 
as  a  test  of  its  presence.  When  dropped,  for  I 
instance,  into  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  of  sodium,  the  evolution  of  bro-  i 
mine  is  manifested  by  the  deep  yellow  colour  i 
that  is  produced,  and  by  the  odour  of  the  vapour  : 
of  bromine. 

Iodine  and  bromine  probably  combine  in  two 
proportions,  but  the  compounds  have  not  been  [ 
analysed.  In  certain  proportions,  probably  one  ; 
proportional  of  iodine  and  one  of  bromine,  a 
solid  body  is  obtained,  which  yields  reddish- 
brown  vapours  when  heated,  and  these  readily  j 
condense  into  arborescent  crystals.  A  further  j 
addition  of  bromine  dissolves  these,  forming  a  j 
dark-coloured  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  possessed  j 
of  bleaching  qualities,  and  yielding  bromides  ;  | 
and  iodides  with  the  alkalis.  —  ldrande. 

Bromine  has  been  lately  introduced  into  me¬ 
dicine.  M.  Magendie  regards  its  properties  as  > 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  iodine,  but  more  i 
active  ;  he  has  employed  it  in  scrofula,  ante-  i 
norrhcea,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  when  dissolved  in 
water  becomes  the  hydrobromate  of  potash,  may  i 
be  given  in  distilled  water  or  any  other  simple 
vehicle,  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains  j 
twice  a  day. 

Bromide  of  sodium  seems  to  be  a  preparation  I 
very  similar  to  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  and  sodium,  I 
has  been  applied  externally  by  M.  Magendie, 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  to  scrofulous  swell- 1 
ings.  34  grains  of  the  bromide  may  be  blended  i 
with  an  ounce  of  lard,  and  half  a  drachm  ora 
drachm  of  this  ointment  rubbed  into  the  part 
at  each  application. 

The  bromide  of  iron  has  been  administered!  > 
internally  by  M.  Magendie  :  he  divides  ten] 
grains  of  the  bromide,  beat  up  with  conserve  of 
roses  and  gum  Arabic  into  20  pills,  and  gives 
two  of  the  pills  night  and  morning. 

Bko'mion.  B popiov.  An  epithet  of  one  ol| 
those  external  medicines  called  by  the  Greek; 
acopa.  —  Paulas.  Actios. 

Bkomocra'fhia.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  fipupm 
food,  and  ypatpio,  to  describe.)  Bromography 
A  treatise  on  food. 

Bro'muret.  A  compound  formed  by  tin 
union  of  bromine  with  a  base.  See  Bromine. 

BltO'MUS.  1.  The  Greek  name  of  the  oa! 

—  fipopos  or  (ipaipos. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tli 
Linntuati  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order 
Digynia.  Brome-grass. 

Bromus  nioseoRims.  Most  probably  th 
wild  oat,  a  species  of  Arena. 

Bromus  stekius.  (From  fipajuct',  to  eat. 

The  wild  oat. 

BllO'NCII  I  A.  Bronchi.  (From  PpoyX0 
the  throat.)  The  tubes  into  which  the  trachc 
divides.  See  Trachea. 

B  U  O  N  C 1 11 A  L.  Bronchialis.  Appertnii 
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ng  to  the  bronchia,  as  bronchial  arteries, 
bronchial  veins,  &c. 

Bronchial  arteries .  See  Trachea. 

Bronchial  cells.  See  Pul-mo. 

Bronchial  glands.  See  Trachea. 

Bronchial  plexus.  See  Trachea. 

Bronchial  respiration.  See  Auscultation . 

Bronchial  tubes,  dilatation  of.  See  Bronchitis. 

Bronchial  veins.  See  Trachea. 

BRONCHI'TIS.  Inflammation  of  the  mu- 
•ous  lining  of  the  bronchi.  This  disease  has 
peen  accurately  investigated  only  of  late  years, 
dthough  one  form  of  it  had  long  been  fami- 
iar  to  practitioners  under  the  name  of  peri- 
onenmonia  notha.  Bronchitis  is  of  very  fre- 
juent  occurrence,  both  as  an  idiopathic  affection, 
ind  as  an  accompaniment  of  measles,  small-pox, 
carlatina,  hooping  cough,  and  other  febrile 
liseases  of  children  :  it  is  also  a  common  com- 
•lication  of  continued  fever  at  all  ages,  espe- 
ially  fever  of  an  asthenic  type,  in  which  it  is 
>ften  a  very  immediate  source  of  danger;  though 
t  may  run  its  course  so  insidiously  as  to  be 
ittle  suspected  by  inattentive  observers. 

Bronchitis  may  be  considered  under  two 
onus,  the  acute  and  the  chronic,  the  description 
t  which  will  render  the  intermediate  forms  in 
.’Inch  it  presents  itself  sufficiently  intelligible. 

1.  Acute  Bronchitis. — This  sometimes  com¬ 


mences  in  the  bronchial  tubes  themselves,  and 
ometimes  extends  to  them  from  the  trachea, 
n  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  arises  from 
exposure  to  cold ;  and  it  is  then  usually  accom¬ 
panied  with  coryza  and  a  general  inflammatory 
tate  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
rontal  sinuses,  and  windpipe.  Acute  bronchitis, 
n  its  slighter  and  more  common  form,  is  not  a 
erious  affection,  and  amounts,  in  fact,  to  no- 
hing  more  than  what  is  called  “  a  cold  on  the 
hest,”  the  symptoms  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
eeessary  to  describe  particularly7,  since  in  our 
limate  there  can  be  few  who  have  not  had 
bundant  experience  of  them  in  their  own  per- 
on.  At  first  there  is  hoarseness,  dry  cough, 
nd  a  slight  degree  of  fever;  in  a  short  time 
here  is  expectoration  of  a  thin  mucus,  with  in- 
rease  of  cough  and  some  sense  of  oppression 
nthe  chest;  lastly,  the  expectoration  becomes 
touch  thicker  in  consistence  and  more  copious, 
nd  this  change  is  attended  with  an  amelioration 
1  all  the  symptoms,  and  convalescence  speedily 
nsues,  or  the  affection  passes  into  a  chronic 
orm,  and  gradually  wears  itself  out.  Some- 
■imes,  however,  acute  bronchitis  presents  itself 

s  a  very  formidable  affection.  The  difference 

rctween  the  more  severe  and  the  slight r  fo m 
;  ;7ch,t.s  depends  partly  on  die  deg, tic 
inflammatory  action,  and  the  extent'  of 
membranous  surface  affected;  but  nrinci! 

di"ht "roasts  hi  °fi  thf  disease>  "-|,ich  'n  the 

nC  severer  °  endfm  T  ^ 

•  ations:  inti,,.  7  ,  t,le  m"uite  ramifi- 

he  membrane  andThe  ‘incmS^m ' 1  Sta'L'  °f 
retion,  offer  no  serin,,.  mucous 

.  -  .  serious  impediment  in 

lion  ;  while,  in  the  latter  ,  • 

ccurring  in  the  small  ,  \  1  same  tlllngs 
eration  of  the  blood  hi  the  cefls  oTd  "‘l  "'L'  ''llC 
degree,  that  the  patient  ofin^S 


se- 
'  respir. 


suffocation.  In  the  severer  forms  of  acute 
bronchitis  the  fever  is  sharp,  and  at  first  usually 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  the  pulse  being  hard 
and  quick,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high  co¬ 
loured.  The  oppression  on  the  chest  is  very 
great,  and  generally  accompanied  with  pain, 
which  is  of  a  much  more  obtuse  kind  than  that 
attendant  on  pleurisy ;  the  cough  is  severe, 
frequent,  and  distressing  ;  the  expectoration  is 
at  first  scanty,  and  afterwards  becomes  copious, 
frothy  or  viscid,  and  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood  ;  the  increased  secretion  affords  no  relief 
to  the  symptoms,  and  the  dyspnoea  and  cough 
are  aggravated  by  it.  All  the  symptoms  enu¬ 
merated  are  worse  towards  night,  at  which  time 
there  is  an  exacerbation  of  fever.  This  state  of 
things  having  continued  for  some  days,  the  pa¬ 
tient  generally  begins  to  recover,  or  becomes 
very  rapidly  worse.  The  first  symptom  of 
amelioration  is  a  greater  freedom  of  breathing, 
with  a  change  in  the  expectoration,  the  sputa 
becoming  thicker,  whiter,  and  less  abundant ; 
when  this  happens,  the  expectoration  evidently 
relieves  the  dyspnoea  and  cough.  In  those  cases 
where  the  disease  takes  an  unfavourable  turn, 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  collapse  super¬ 
venes  very  suddenly  to  that  of  excitement.  The 
pulse  becomes  very  quick  and  feeble,  and  often 
intermitting ;  the  countenance  is  livid  and  anxi¬ 
ous,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat;  the  mucus  accumulates  rapidly  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  cough,  which  is  now 
feeble  and  suffocative,  is  insufficient  for  its 
ejection  :  lastly,  increased  lividity  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  delirium  and  stupor,  indicate  the 
effect  of  unarterialised  blood  circulating  in  the 
brain,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  asphyxia. 
Where  the  event  is  to  be  favourable,  acute 
bronchitis  often  runs  on  for  a  week  or  more  be¬ 
fore  a  change  for  the  better  occurs ;  but  in  the 
fatal  cases,  the  stage  of  collapse  generally  com¬ 
mences  within  four  or  five  days,  and  in  some 
instances  the  disease  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  its 
progress,  death  taking  place  within  forty-ei<dit 
hours  from  the  first  attack. 

1  here  is  a  variety  of  the  disease  above  de- 
sciibed,  to  which  old  persons  are  especially  sub¬ 
ject.  T  his  is  the  Peripneumonia  notha  of  me- 
i  teal  writers.  In  this  case,  dyspnoea  is  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms.  The  fever  is  less  acute ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  but  the  heat  of  the  skin  is 
little  increased  except  towards  evening ;  there 
is,  however,  much  thirst ;  the  tongue  is  loaded, 
and  the  appetite  bad.  The  expectoration  is 
seamy  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  very  pro- 
iuse.  these  cases  terminate  in  a  similar  man- 
nei  to  the  acute  bronchitis  above  described, 
except  that  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  pass 
into  a  chronic  form. 

In  young  children,  acute  bronchitis  sometimes 
runs  its  course  very  insidiously.  There  may 
perhaps  be  no  pain,  little  fever,  and  little  general 
indication  of  serious  disease  of  any  kind  ;  nor 
is  cough  always  present :  attentive  observation 
however,  easily  detects  the  mischief  that  is 
going  on  :  the  respiration  is  quick,  with  a  dis¬ 
position  to  wheezing;  on  applying  the  ear  a 
mucous  rattle  is  heard  in  every  part  of  the  chest- 
while  the  countenance,  which  is  pale,  anxious) 
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and  slightly  livid,  indicates  the  insufficient  aer¬ 
ation  of  the  blood.  This  state  of  things,  unless 
speedily  obviated,  is  soon  followed  by  a  sudden 
accession  of  extreme  dyspnoea,  accompanied  with 
great  rapidity  of  the  pulse  ;  these  symptoms 
abate  for  a  while,  leaving  the  child  during  the 
interval  in  a  drowsy  state  ;  but  they  return  with 
increased  severity,  and  death  takes  place  from 
asphyxia. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchitis  is  easy  ;  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  its  being  confounded  with 
any  other  affection.  The  only  fear  is,  that  in  its 
more  insidious  forms  it  may  escape  attention  al¬ 
together,  until  the  mischief  is  irremediable;  but 
this  cannot  happen  unless  auscultation  be  neg¬ 
lected  :  the  sibilant  and  sonorous  ronchi  in  the 
early  stage,  and  the  mucous  ronchus  when  the  se¬ 
cretion  becomes  increased,  sufficiently  indicate 
both  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

The  necroscopic  examination  of  the  thorax 
in  fatal  cases  of  bronchitis,  exhibits  the  bronchial 
membrane  inflamed  throughout  the  whole  or 
in  certain  portions  of  its  extent,  its  colour  vary¬ 
ing  in  different  cases  from  a  bright  crimson  to 
a  dusky  red.  Sometimes  the  increased  vascu¬ 
larity  is  in  patches, 'the  intervening  portions  of 
the  membrane  being  of  the  natural  colour.  The 
bronchial  tubes  are  obstructed  by  a  frothy  fluid, 
and  hence  the  lungs  do  not  generally  collapse 
when  the  thorax  is  opened.  The  fluid  is  often 
tinged  with  blood,  which,  in  those  cases  w'here 
it  has  not  appeared  in  the  expectorated  matter, 
must  have  exuded  at  the  moment  of  death,  or 
soon  after.  In  cases  which  have  been  fatal  in 
a  few  days,  purulent  matter  is  occasionally 
found,  but  rarely  in  any  great  quantity.  The  i 
mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  thickened,  but 
seldom  softened. 

The  slight  form  of  acute  bronchitis  seldom 
comes  under  the  care  of  the  medical  practitioner.  ; 
When  it  does  so,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  house,  laxatives,  gentle  diaphoretics, 
and  small  doses  of  ipecacuan  will  in  general 
materially  shorten  its  course  :  a  cough  frequent¬ 
ly  remains  a  long  while  after  the  other  symp¬ 
toms  have  subsided,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
inclement ;  a  blister  on  the  chest,  however,  will 
generally  suffice  to  remove  it.  When  the  cough 
and  expectoration  linger  after  the  entire  dis¬ 
appearance  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms,  the  patient  should  return  to  his  ordinary 
diet,  since  a  perseverance  in  an  opposite  course 
seems  rather  to  protract  recovery  than  other¬ 
wise;  exercise  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  be 
not  particularly  bad,  is  also  desirable. 

In  the  severer  forms  of  acute  bronchitis, 
blood-letting  is  generally  required,  but  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried  varies 
extremely  in  different  cases.  Some  think  that 
bronchitis  is  a  disease  which  will  never  bear 
large  bleeding ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion : 
it  is  true,  indeed,  that  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
carried  so  far  in  bronchitis  as  in  pleuritis  or 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes  in  general, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  bleeding  has  not 
nearly  so  great  an  influence  in  subduing  the 
inflammatory  action  in  the  former  case  as  in  the 
latter;  nevertheless,  in  acute  cases  of  bronchitis 
occurring  in  young  and  robust  subjects,  and  | 
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marked  by  symptoms  of  high  arterial  excite¬ 
ment,  blood  may  be  drawn  freely  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  disease,  and  the  evacuation 
repeated  if  the  pulse  indicates  it.  In  most  j 
cases,  however,  moderate  bleeding  is  all  that  is  j 
either  necessary  or  beneficial  ;  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  remedy  be  neither  ) 
carried  too  far  nor  applied  at  an  improper  time, 
since  the  symptoms  of  high  excitement  often 
pass  into  those  of  extreme  debility  and  collapse 
by  a  wonderfully  rapid  transition.  Bronchitis  | 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  local  may  often 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  general  blood¬ 
letting  ;  and  cupping  is  usually  preferable  to  the 
application  of  leeches,  as  the  bleeding  is  more 
under  control. 

In  that  form  of  bronchitis  called  peripneu¬ 
monia  notha,  and  other  cases  which  resemble 
;  it  in  the  asthenic  character  of  the  symptoms,  ; 
bleeding  is  never  admissible  to  a  large  extent, 
and  often  not  at  all.  In  epidemic  bronchitis, 
also,  this  remedy  must  be  used  with  the  utmost 
caution,  even  though  symptoms  of  strong  ex¬ 
citement  should  accompany  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  After  blood-letting,  where  this  is  deem-  i 
ed  necessary,  a  smart  purgative  should  be  given 
—  as  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  ;  and  the  bowels 
should  of  course  be  kept  sufficiently  free  through¬ 
out  the  disease.  The  utility  of  purgatives  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  bronchial  affections  of 
children,  for  these  are  often  connected  with  an  i 
extremely  disordered  state  of  the  abdominal 
secretions,  which  is  no  sooner  corrected  by  a 
calomel  purgative  than  the  bronchial  symptoms  i 
disappear  or  are  remarkably  alleviated.  Eme¬ 
tics  are  much  recommended  by  some  authors  i 
at  the  commencement  of  acute  bronchitis :  in 
the  case  of  young  children  they  are  almost 
always  serviceable,  by  exciting  expectoration,  i 
which  infants  do  not  perform  as  a  voluntary  i 
act;  in  adults  their  beneficial  effect  is  much  less  i 
marked,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  little  to  be 
depended  upon. 

The  application  of  blisters  is  objected  to  by 
some,  on  the  ground  that,  before  they  rise,  they  :  I 
increase  by  their  irritation  the  febrile  state  of 
the  system,  and  thus  augment  the  bronchial  in-  i  : 
fiammation.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  ■ 
but  it  is  by  no  means  universally  so  ;  blisters,  i  [ 
however,  are  applied  both  more  safely  and  more  i  i 
advantageously,  when  the  symptoms  of  febrile  i 
excitement  have  considerably  abated,  and  the 
disease  is  assuming  somewhat  a  chronic  form. 

Small  and  repeated  doses  of  ipecacuan  are 
useful  in  acute  bronchitis :  this,  however,  in 
most  cases  is  not  by  virtue  of  their  expectorant 
effect,  for  the  expectoration  is  already  profuse,  r 
but  by  the  peculiar  sedative  influence  of  tins  : 
medicine  on  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  by  ;  . 
the  nausea  it  excites,  which  depresses  the 
actions  of  the  arterial  system.  Expectorants  1 
are  quite  unnecessary,  when  the  excretion  ot 
mucus  is  abundant ;  indeed,  they  are  probably  |  i 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  Diaphoretics,  ) 
and  especially  those  of  the  antimonial  kind,  are  j 
highly  serviceable,  by  determining  the  blood  | 
to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Those  practitioners  who  advocate  the  use  <>l 
large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  recommend  it  to  be  | 
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administered  in  acute  bronchitis  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  pneumonia.  The  inhalation  of 
vapours  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  acute  bron¬ 
chitis.  The  vapour  of  warm  water,  or  water 
impregnated  with  marsh-mallow,  linseed,  &e., 
occasionally  gives  relief  in  the  early  stage,  es¬ 
pecially  in  slight  cases;  and  when  the  acute 
is  passing  into  the  chronic  form,  slightly  sti¬ 
mulating  vapours,  as  that  of  water  impregnated 
with  vinegar  or  camphorated  vinegar  may  be 
useful:  but,  generally  speaking,  inhalation  is  a 
remedy  not  at  all  worthy  of  confidence  in  acute 
bronchitis,  and  very  often  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse  and  extreme  de¬ 
bility,  all  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be 
entirely  laid  aside.  At  the  same  time,  as  in¬ 
flammation  is  still  going  on,  we  must  not  have 
recourse  to  any  alkoholic  or  other  stimulants, 
which  increase  the  actions  of  the  vascular  sys¬ 
tem.  Stimulants  of  some  kind  are  neverthe¬ 
less  essential  to  rouse  the  brain  from  the  torpor 
occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  dark-coloured 
blood,  and  to  make  the  patient  expectorate  the 
mucus  which  is  continually  accumulating  in 
he  lungs,  and  threatening  him  with  suffocation. 
The  medicine  which  best  answers  these  inten- 
ions  is  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  may 
>e  given  in  full  doses  ;  camphor  in  large  doses 
s  also  a  valuable  stimulant  in  such  cases;  and 
with  these  may  be  combined  the  more  stimu- 
ating  expectorant  gum  resins,  as  ammonia- 
:um,  galbanum,  &c.  Dr.  Copland  strongly 
•ecommends  the  external  use  of  turpentine. 

‘  In  some  cases  of  this  description,”  says  the 
distinguished  physician  referred  to,  “  I  have 
>een  much  advantage  derived  from  applying 
>ver  the  epigastrium  and  lower  part  of  the 
hest  a  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and 
immediately  afterwards  soaked  with  the  spir. 
erebintn.,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  severe 
mining  heat  of  the  skin  is  produced  by  it. 
f  suffocation  be  threatened,  either  by  the  pro- 
useness  of  the  secretion,  by  its  difficu’lt  expecto- 
ation,  or  by  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energy  ; 
nd  if  we  be,  as  we  then  unfortunately  are’ 
t  a  loss  for  any  probable  means  of  success  ; 
his  will  sometimes  have  a  remarkable  effect’, 

»d  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  particularly 
>hen  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of  camphor, 
mmoma  &c.”  Dr.  Coplancl  hag  a|J  ^ 

uently  obtained  similar  beneficial  effects  from 
ie  internal  use  of  turpentine.  The  use  of 
arcotics  has  perhaps  been  too  indiscriminately 
.-commended  in  acute  bronchitis.  When  great 
ntab.lity  of  the  air-passages  remains  after  the 
.  e  tenement  is  considerably  diminished 

g«m  combined  with  ipecacuan,  Antimony  or 
tre,  often  administered  with  excellent  ef- 
sefnl  1!'-V,?SCya,ir‘US  and  conium  are  also 
■spect  to  th  th,CSe  circumstances :  but  with 

reatlv  impeded  J.  rcsI,,ratory  < unction 
}  much  imn-,-’  t  the  energy  of  tile  brain 

robable  resuh  wTin^  i°  asPhyxia  a 

ie  propriety  of  i  a7  ,)e  allowed  to  question 
lost^ striking  Heines,  the 

->■  theSvsrri0' w,,ich  is  i<’ 
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events,  such  medicines  should  be  used  with  a 
very  vigilant  attention  to  their  effects. 


When  acute  bronchitis,  instead  of  termin¬ 
ating  in  recovery  or  death,  passes  gradually 
into  the  chronic  form,  the  treatment  must  of 
necessity  vary  accordingly.  Light  tonics  are 
often  serviceable  when  this  transition  seems 
about  to  take  place. 

-■  Chronic  Bronchitis. — The  term  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  is  necessarily  somewhat  vague,  and  there 
are  many  cases  which  we  should  hesitate 
whether  to  refer  to  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form  ; 
nevertheless,  the  distinctly  chronic  disease  is  so 
different  from  the  acute,  that  it  demands  a  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  and  separate  description. 
Chronic  bronchitis  differs  from  the  acute  in  the 
greater  mildness  and  longer  continuance  of  its 
symptoms,  the  duration  of  which  varies  from  a 
few  weeks  to  many  years.  The  expectorated 
matter  is  also  of  an  entirely  different  character  • 
being,  in  the  chronic  disease,  of  a  thicker  con¬ 
sistence,  opake,  and  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
white  colour  :  it  is  often  muco-purulent ;  and, 
in  inveterate  cases,  distinctly  purulent,  and  some¬ 
times  streaked  with  blood.  Chronic  bronchitis 
may  supervene  on  an  acute  attack  ;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  a  primary  disease,  and,  as  such, 
affects  elderly  rather  than  young  persons ;  but 
it  occurs  at  all  ages.  In  its  milder  forms  it  is 
often  almost  dormant  during  the  fine  weather 
of  summer;  but  in  winter,  or  when  there  is  a 
continuance  of  inclement  weather,  the  patient  is 
harassed  with  severe  cough  and  copious  viscid 
expectoration,  especially  in  the  morning.  There 
are  generally  slight  dyspnoea,  and  acceleration 
of  pulse  if  the  patient  use  any  personal  exertion  ; 
hut  otherwise  the  health  may  he  good,  and 
continue  so  for  many  years.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  old  persons,  indeed,  are  subject  to  a 
slight  degree  of  chronic  bronchitis  ;  and  many 
labour  under  it  to  a  more  considerable  extent, 


without  serious  derangement  of  the  health, 


sensorium  ;  —  at  all 


abridgment  of  the  ordinary  term  of  life. 

In  its  severer  forms,  chronic  bronchitis  is 
a  most  distressing  affection.  The  respiration, 
always  oppressed,  becomes  extremely  laborious 
on  the  slightest  exertion  ;  and  where  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  is  purulent,  there  are  hectic  fever, 
great  emaciation,  nocturnal  sweats,  and  occa¬ 
sional  diarrhoea,  forming  frequently  an  aggregate 
of  symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those°  of 
tubercular  phthisis,  that  an  accurate  diagnosis 
between  the  two  diseases  can  only  he  formed  by 
the  aid  of  auscultation.  This  form  of  bronchitis 
may  he  induced  by  a  long  continuance  of  the 
milder  form  ;  it  may  supervene  on  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis ;  or  it  may  he  consecutive  on 
measles  or  other  affections  of  children,  which 
involve  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages. 
There  is  a  very  severe  and  fatal  form  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  which  arises  from  (he  inhalation  of 
metallic  or  other  irritating  particles  to  which 
persons  engaged  in  particular  arts  and  occu¬ 
pations  are  exposed.  (See  Diseases  of  Artisans.) 
Lastly,  chronic  bronchitis  forms  a  frequent 
complication  of  tubercular  phthisis  and  asthma 
and  may  be  induced  by  any  of  those  diseases  of 
the  thoracic  viscera  which  occasion  great  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The 
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only  disease  with  which  chronic  bronchitis  is 
likely  to  be  confounded,  is  tubercular  phthisis. 
The  history  of  the  case,  the  greater  dilatability 
of  the  chest,  the  general  absence  of  pain,  and 
the  minor  degree  and  less  regular  course  of  the 
hectic  symptoms,  will  generally  suffice  to  distin¬ 
guish  chronic  bronchitis  from  phthisis ;  but  aus¬ 
cultation  and  percussion  afford  thebest  criterion. 

In  chronic  bronchitis,  the  resonance,  of  the 
chest  on  percussion  is  little  diminished  ;  in  many 
cases  not  at  all.  The  sibilant,  sonorous,  and 
mucous  rattles  arc  heard  at  different  parts  of 
the  chest  at  different  times,  according  as  the 
mucus  happens  to  be  accumulated  and  the 
bronchi  obstructed  in  one  portion  of  the  lungs 
or  another.  The  respiratory  murmur  often 
varies  much  in  intensity,  being  sometimes  in¬ 
distinct  and  sometimes  puerile ;  but  it  is  never 
permanently  absent  in  any  part  of  the  chest. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  and  only  one,  which  j 
may  render  the  diagnosis  by  auscultation  ob-  { 
scure ; — when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  ! 
standing,  the  bronchial  tubes  sometimes  be¬ 
come  dilated  —  a  state  which  we  shall  presently 
advert  to ;  and  when  this  dilatation  is  con¬ 
siderable,  a  loud  bronchophony,  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  pectoriloquy,  is  heard  in  the 
situation  of  the  dilated  tube ;  occasionally, 
indeed,  the  sound  is  (hat  of  very  distinct  pec¬ 
toriloquy,  and  the  cavernous  rattle  is  also  heard. 
The  dulness  of  sound  on  percussion,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  a  vomica,  is  not,  however,  perceived  in 
an  equal  degree  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dilated 
bronchial  tube  ;  moreover,  the  situation  of  the 
cavity  in  the  two  cases  is  generally  different ; 
vomicae  being  most  frequently  found  in  the 
subclavian  and  axillary  regions,  and  dilated 
bronchi  in  the  scapulary,  mammary,  and  lateral 
regions.  A  remarkable  foetor  has  often  been 
observed  in  the  sputa  in  cases  of  dilated 
bronchi ;  and,  where  it  exists,  is  considered  by 
M.  Louis  and  others  as  especially  diagnostic  of 
this  state  of  the  tubes.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a 
few  cases  in  which  even  the  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion  both  to  the  symptoms  and  the  signs  afforded 
by  auscultation  will  not  enable  us  to  form  a 
certain  diagnosis;  but  this  is  of  the  less  conse¬ 
quence,  since  chronic  bronchitis,  with  purulent 
expectoration,  dilated  tubes,  and  hectic  fever,  is  j 
a  case  as  formidable  and  as  little  likely  to  be  I 
benefited  by  treatment  as  the  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis  itself. 

On  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  j 
died  of  chronic  bronchitis,  the  lining  membrane  J 
of  the  bronchi  is  generally  found  of  a  purplish 
red  colour;  sometimes  the  redness  is  only  in  1 
patches  ;  and  occasionally  it  is  entirely  absent,  1 
(lie  membrane  being  even  paler  than  natural.  | 
Thickening  of  the  membrane  is  very  frequent;  j 
softening  or  ulceration  much  less  so.  Among  i 
the  consequences  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  dilat¬ 
ation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  morbid  state,  ! 
which  was  first  described  by  Laennec,  has  been 
very  fully  investigated  by  Andral,  who  distin¬ 
guishes  three  varieties  of  it.  In  the  first,  one  or 
more  tubes  are  uniformly  dilated  through  their  J 
whole  extent;  in  the  second  there  is  no  uniform  i 
dilatation,  but  a  partial  dilatation  at  some  par-  | 
ticular  point  of  one  of  tlie  tubes;  in  the  third,  a  | 


tube  is  dilated  at  several  successive  points,  pre¬ 
serving  its  natural  diameter  in  the  intervals. 
For  a  minute  description  of  these  dilatations, 
and  the  symptoms  by  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
cognised  during  life,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Clinique  Medicate  of  M.  Andral. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis  must 
vary  according  as  it  is  intended  to  be  curative  i 
or  merely  palliative.  In  cases  of  recent  date, 
and  especially  where  the  chronic  succeeds  the  i 
acute  form  of  the  disease,  a  complete  cure  may 
generally  be  effected  ;  while  in  cases  of  very  long 
standing,  in  which  the  texture  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  change  and 
the  constitutional  powers  are  greatly  impaired,  i 
our  endeavours  must  be  confined  to  allaying 
urgent  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  regulating 
the  habits  of  the  patient  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  to  sustain  the  system  under  a  continued  1 
irritation,  and  to  guard  against  such  causes  as 
are  likely  to  increase  it. 

At  an  early  period,  blisters  and  the  tartar  i  i 
emetic  ointment  are  of  great  utility,  and  should 
be  frequently  applied;  and  throughout  thecourse 
of  the  disease  they  are  useful  in  subduing  occa¬ 
sional  exacerbations.  Where  the  disease  is  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  the  patient  has  sufficient  strength, 
issues  and  setons  may  be  very  advantageously 
used  ;  but  in  the  advanced  stage,  or  where  the 
constitution  is  feeble,  their  effect  is  much  too 
exhausting. 

Blood-letting  may  occasionally  be  required  I 
to  obviate  partial  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  I 
but  it  should  never  be  practised  to  a  greater  j 
extent  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  since  1 
it  tends  in  the  main  to  debilitate  a  constitution  I 
suffering  under  a  protracted  and  wasting  dis-  t 
ease.  Digitalis  or  colchicum  may  often  be  | 
advantageously  substituted  for  bleeding,  since  I 
they  reduce  the  increased  action  of  the  arterial  i 
system  at  less  expense  of  vital  power. 

Expectorants  are  useful  only  when  the  sputa  ji 
are  viscid  and  their  excretion  difficult;  in  which  l 
case  squill  and  ipecacuan  will  generally  be 
found  the  most  effectual.  Where  the  excretion  j 
from  the  lungs  is  profuse,  expectorants  are,  6 
we  conceive,  injurious,  as  tending  to  increase  a| 
discharge  which  is  daily  exhausting  the  system  I 
more  and  more  by  its  excess;  they  are,  however,  t 
recommended  by  many,  on  the  ground  that  they  |, 
tend  to  alter  the  action  of  the  excretory  vessels  | 
of  the  bronchi.  Where  the  expectoration  is  1 
purulent,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hectic  fever, 
expectorants  generally  augment  the  irritation  | 
and  debility,  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
hectic  symptoms.  When  the  sputa  are  viscid, 
and  expectoration  difficult,  the  occasional  use  off 
ipecacuan  as  an  emetic  has  a  great  temporary  i 
effect  in  unloading  the  bronchial  vessels  and  i 
rendering  the  respiration  freer. 

Balsamic  medicines,  as  balsam  of  Peru  and 
turpentine,  are  often  very  useful  in  chronic  i 
bronchitis,  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  active 
inflammation  they  seem  to  diminish  the  bron¬ 
chial  secretion  by  their  astringent  action  on  the 
extreme  vessels,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ren¬ 
tier  the  secreted  matter  easy  of  expectoration,  I 
and  gently  stimulate  the  lungs  to  throw  it  oil.  1 
Medicines  of  this  kind  were  formerly  much  cm- 
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ployed  in  chronic  bronchial  affections,  and  are 
now  undeservedly  laid  aside.  The  inhalation 
ol  the  fumes  of  balsamic  substances  was  once 
a  favourite  practice. 

Dr.  Mead  speaks  highly  in  praise  of  it,  and 
adds,  “  1  am  very  sensible  that  this  method  of 
administering  balsamieks  is  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  as  useless.  But  whoever  considers  the 
length  of  the  way  which  they  must  make  by  the 
blood  vessels  before  they  reach  the  lungs,  and 
what  a  small  part  of  them  comes  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  will  easily  see  that  this  is  the 
test  way  of  communicating  their  virtue,  if  they 
have  any.” 

The  direct  application  of  medicinal  substances 
:o  the  bronchial  membrane  is  now  again  coming 
nto  vogue.  The  tar  vapour  recommended  by 
Sir  A.  Crighton  in  phthisis,  however  ineffiea- 
ious  in  that  disease,  has  been  found  very  ser- 
iceable  in  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  ; 
md  several  very  active  substances',  as  chlorine’ 
odine,  &c.,  have  been  recently  used  in  this  man- 
ler  with  some  success.  See  Inhalation. 

On  the  whole,  chronic  bronchitis  is  more  in- 
luenced  by  regimen  than  by  medicine.  There 
5,  perhaps,  no  disease,  except  hooping  cough,  in 
hich  change  of  air  has  so  beneficial  an  effect; 
nd  in  cases  of  long  standing,  nothing  is  of 
reater  importance  than  residence  in  a  locality, 
he  atmosphere  of  which  has  been  found  by  the 
patient’s  own  experience  to  agree  with  him,  for 
-  is  a  fact  which  must  have  been  observed 
y  all  practitioners,  that  many  individuals  are 
fflicted  with  chronic  bronchitis  to  a  severe  de- 
ree  in  some  localities,  and  are  comparatively 
ree  of  it  in  others. 

Bronchius  Museums.  The  sterno-thyroi- 
eus  muscle  is  so  called  by  Riolan. 

Bronchlemmit'is.  (From  SpoyXos,  the 
indpipe,  and  AWa,  a  sheath  or  membrane.) 
he  specific  name  of  croup  in  Dr.  GoodVsys- 
em  of  nosology.  “  J 

BRONCHOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  /3 pay. 
os,  the  windpipe,  and  k a  tumour.)  Goitre 
Derbyshire  neck.  Called  also Hotium,  Hernia  •nit. 
,rlS’  Gluttur,  tunidum,  Trachelophijma,  Gossum, 
Mronchos  Gongrona,  Hernia  bronchialis, 
id  Tracheocele.  A  tumour  on  the  fore-part  of 
*  n“k  f?™?d  ^  a"  indolent  enlargement 


.  ,  j  '“uuiuh  enlargement 

the  thyroid  gland.  “  The  tumour,  when  not 
cidentally  inflamed, !is  free  from  pain  -  and  in 
Ucpient  state,  has  a  soft,  elastic  consistence 

i  natural' fiCXIStCd  ^  tl,e  Sland  loses 
natural  figure,  assumes  a  firm  fleshy  feel 

•nng  firmer,  however,  in  some  places  than  in 

■ers,  spreading  towards  the  sides  of  the  neck 

When  the  adjacent  cellular  substance 

tett* . . . . .  i..  J Ease 

'"idol*  n.l™  m- 

roy. ...  wkiTbXSX  . • 

^  3  Pait,y  ossified,  condition  ofuTand,’  In 
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other  instances,  the  swelling  consists  of  many 
cysts  ol  different  sizes,  filled  with  a  transparent 
viscid  fluid,  or  matter  of  various  kinds.  The 
turnout  sometimes  creates  no  particular  incon¬ 
venience,  and  is  merely  a  deformity.  When 
large,  however,  it  is  frequently  attended  with 
considerable  obstruction  of  the  speech,  respir¬ 
ation,  and  deglutition.  It  has  little  tendency  to 
become  malignant,  that  is  to  say,  cancerous,  and 
is  not  very  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  though  these  changes  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen.  In  Mr.  Langstaff’s  museum  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  fungus  hmmatodes  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  broncho- 
cele. 

“  -The  causes  of  broncbocele  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  At  one  time  it  was  con¬ 
jectured,  that  drinking  water,  obtained  from 
melted  ice  or  snow,  frequently  gave  rise  to  the 
disorder.  The  disease,  however,  is  frequent  in 
Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen  - 
while  it  is  entirely  unknown  in  Thibet,  where 
the  rivers  are  exclusively  supplied  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  mountain’s  snow.  Bronchocele  has 
been  regarded  as  a  scrofulous  complaint ;  but 
this  doctrine  is  denied  by  Prosser,  who  argues 
that  the  disease  is  often  seen  in  persons  entirely 
free  from  every  mark  of  scrofula  ;  and  that, 
while  boys  are  as  subject  to  scrofulous  diseases 
as  girls,  the  bronchocele  of  this  country  occurs 
only  in  young  females. 

“  Formerly,  the  medicine  commonly  given  for 
the  cure  of  bronchocele,  was  burnt  sponge,  in 
the  dose  of  a  scruple,  two  or  three  times  a  day 
either  made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup,  or 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  the  efficacy 
Of  Which  was  thought  to  be  greatest  when  it 
was  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  allowed  gra¬ 
dually  to  dissolve  there.  A  mercurial  purgative 
was  usually  given  about  once  a  fortnight.  The 
good  effects  of  burnt  sponge  are  now  well 
known  to  depend  upon  the  iodine  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  and,  consequently,  at  the  present  day 
iodine  itself  is  commonly  prescribed.  Its  efli- 
cacy  is  promoted  by  the  previous  application  of 
leeches  to  the  swelling,  and  a  low  regimen. 

“  VV  ith  such  treatment,  external  means  are  to 
>e  combined  ;  as  repeated  frictions  of  the 
swelling  with  strong  camphorated  or  ammonia 
liniment,  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  hydriodate 
of  potash  ointment,  with  or  without  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  mercurial  ointment  blended  with  it 
“  *r°m  f'c  foregoing  description  of  the  very 
different  conditions  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  diff 
eienc  instances,  it  is  manifest,  however,  that 
iodine  will  not  cure  every  form  of  it. 

“  ^cctdent  has  sometimes  furnished  useful 
suggestions  in  the  practice  of  surgery  :  bron- 
chocelcs  have  occasionally  festered,  or  ulcerated, 
and  the  result  has  sometimes  been  the  dispersion 
of  most  of  the  swelling.  Hence,  the  plans 
of  forming  issues  and  setons,  as  a  mode  of 
cure.  Valuable  information  respecting  the  ef 
fects  of  setons  may  be  collected  from  a 
»y  Dr.  Somerville,  describing  the  practice  of 
Uuadri  at  Naples,  and  inserted  in  the  Med 
nr.  Trans,  vol.  x.  ;  and  from  another  pancr 
"J  the  eleventh  volume,  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Copland  Hutchison.  The  seton  was '  often 
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employed  by  Dupuytren.  Tlie  trial  of  a  seton  j 
should  never  be  made,  except  when  iodine 
has  decidedly  failed,  and  the  complaint  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  very  oppressive.  When  a  seton 
is  passed  through  the  thyroid  gland,  the  ve¬ 
nous  hemorrhage  is  always  profuse,  and  might 
prove  fatal,  were  it  not  checked  by  cold  ap¬ 
plications,  and  pressure.  In  general,  the  se¬ 
ton  must  be  kept  in  several  months,  before 
the  swelling  is  completely  reduced.  It  will  not 
cure  the  hardest  forms  of  bronchocele,  or  those 
which  Dupuytren  calls  scirrhous;  but  it  will  | 
cure  hypertrophy,  cysts,  and  hydatid  formations, 
which  iodine,  and  other  specifics,  frequently  fail 
to  disperse. 

“  If  this  latter  measure,  or  the  formation  of  j 
an  issue,  should  not  be  deemed  advisable,  and  I 
the  patient’s  life  be  rendered  miserable,  or 
seriously  endangered  by  the  pressure  of  the 
swelling  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  head,  it  will  be 
for  the  practitioner  to  consider,  whether  he 
will  imitate  Blizard,  Walther,  Wedemeyer, 
Graefe,  Cootes,  Brodie,  &c.  in  tying  one  or 
both  of  the  superior  thyroid  arteries,  or  follow 
the  example  set  by  Gooch,  Desault,  Theden, 
Vogel,  and  Hedenus,  who  ventured  to  ex-  J 
tirpate  the  enlarged  thyroid  gland.  The  lat-  I 
ter  surgeon  has  performed  this  bold  oper¬ 
ation,  at  least  six  times,  with  complete  success. 
The  most  essential  rule  in  the  operation  would 
be  to  secure  every  large  artery  directly  it  was 
cut,  so  that  the  patient  might  not  be  lost  by 
hemorrhage  ere  the  complete  detachment  of 
the  swelling  was  effected.  The  ligature  of 
the  superior  thyroid  arteries  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  diminution  of  the  tumour,  but 
this  amendment  has  not  always  been  perma¬ 
nent.  In  some  of  the  cases  on  record,  the 
patients  died  either  of  inflammation  and  its 
consequences,  or  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  ” — 
Cooper's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

BaoNCHo'rnoNY.  (7 Ironchnphonia,  ec.  f.  ;  from 
/3p°7X0S>  the  windpipe,  and  eptevy,  the  voice.) 
The  sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  by  applying  the 
stethoscope  over  a  large  bronchial  tube.  See 
Auscultation. 

Bho'ncho-i'neumo'nia.  A  form  of  inflam-  j 
malion  of  the  lungs,  which  commences  in  the  j 
bronchial  membrane,  and  afterwards  involves  | 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  Frank. 

Broncho'tomus.  (From  Ppoyxos,  the  j 
windpipe,  and  repuco,  to  cut.)  A  kind  of 
sheathed  knife,  formerly  used  in  the  operation 
of  Bronchotomy. 

BRONCHO'TOMY.  ( Bronchotomia ,  ec. 
f.  ;  from  Ppo 7X0J'  the  windpipe,  and  repra),  to 
cut.)  A  surgical  operation  in  which  an  open¬ 
ing  is  made  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  to  afford 
a  passage  for  the  air  into  and  out.  of  the  lungs, 
when  any  disease  prevents  the  patient  from 
breathing  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils;  or 
to  extract  foreign  bodies,  which  have  acci¬ 
dentally  fallen  into  the  trachea;  or,  lastly,  to 
facilitate  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  in  cases  of 
suffocation,  drowning,  &c.  1  he  operation  is 

called  Tracheotomy ,  when  the  opening  is  made 
into  the  trachea;  and  Laryngotomy,  when  the 
opening  is  made  into  the  larynx.  I  lie  practice 


of  bronchotomy  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  first  introduced  by  Asclepiades  ;  for  th  ■ 
method  of  performing  it,  we  must  refer  the  i 
reader  to  works  on  the  practice  of  surgery. 

BRO'NGHUS.  (ns,  i.  m.  ;  Ppoyxos,  from 
/Spence,  to  moisten  ;  so  called  from  the  belief  j 
of  the  most  ancient  physiologists,  that  liquids  f 
which  are  swallowed  pass  through  the  windpipe 
to  the  lungs.  1.  The  trachea. 

2.  This  word  has  been  improperly’substituted  by 
some  writers  for  branchus,  fipayxos,  hoarseness,  i 

Bro'ntolithe.  ( From  Ppovros,  thunder,  and 
A i6os,  a  stone.)  A  thunder-stone  ;  so  called 
from  the  explosion  which  generally  precedes 
its  fall.  A  meteoric  stone.  See Metcorolile. 

BRONZE.  A  mixed  metal,  consisting  of 
copper,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tin. 

Brooklime.  See  Veronica  beccabunga. 

Broom.  See  Spartium  scoparium. 

Broom-rape.  See  Orobanclie. 

BRO'SIMUM.  ( um,i .  n.  ;  from  fipwaipos, 
eatable.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dicccia  ;  Order,  Mo- 
nandria. 

Brosimum  a  i,  i  cast  rum.  The  tree  which 

affords  the  bread-nut.  The  nut  abounds  in 
farinaceous  matter,  and  when  boiled  or  roasted 
is  a  nutritious  and  agreeable  article  of  food,  i 
The  negroes  eat  it  as  bread. 

BuossARniiiiF..  The  name  of  a  chateau  in 
Bas  Poitou,  where  there  are  mineral  waters 
containing  carbonates  of  iron  and  lime,  muri-  . 
ate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

BRUCEA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  so  named  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
traveller  in  Abyssinia,  who  first  brought  the 
seeds  thence  into  England.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  j 
Dia-cia  ;  Order,  Tetrandria. 

Brucea  ferruginea.  Brucea  antidi-  1 
senterica.  An  African  tree  called  by  the  na-  i 
tives  of  Abyssinia  IVooginoos.  Its  bark  is  bitter  j 
and  astringent,  and  is  much  valued  in  the  i 
countries  where  it  grows,  as  a  remedy  in  dysen¬ 
tery  and  diarrhoea.  This  has  generally  been  j. 
said  to  be  the  tree  that  affords  the  false  atigus- 
tura  bark,  which,  however,  is  probably  obtained 
from  the  following  species. 

Brucea  pseudo-ferruginea.  The  tree  t 
which  is  supposed  to  yield  the  false  angustura 
bark  ;  it  is  little  known,  and  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Bracea  ferruginea. 

BRU'CIA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  so  called  because  ob-  ) 
taitied  from  the  plant  of  that  name.)  Brucine.  I 
A  vegetable  alkali,  extracted  from  the  false  an- 
gustura  bark,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou.  R 
exists  also  in  small  quantity  in  St.  Igtiatuiss  ,  ; 
bean,  the  mix  vomica  and  the  Strychnos  tiente.  i 
After  being  treated  with  sulphuric  ether,  to  get 
rid  of  a  fatty  matter,  it  was  subjected  to  the 
action  of  alkohol.  The  dry  residuum,  from  the 
evaporated  alkoholic  solution,  was  treated  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  threw  down 
the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  the 
excess  of  lead  was  separated  by  a  current  ot  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  was  saturated 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  1  he 
residuum,  being  freed  from  its  remaining  co¬ 
louring  particles  by  absolute  alkohol,  was  dien 
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decomposed,  by  lime  or  magnesia  and  the  brucia 
thus  disengaged.  It  was  dissolved  in  boiling 
alkohol,  and  obtained  in  crystals,  by  slow  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  liquid.  The  crystals  thus  ob¬ 
tained  are  oblique  prisms,  the  bases  of  which  are 
parallelograms.  When  deposited  from  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  in  boiling  water,  by  coolins:,  it  is 
crystallises  in  plates.  It  is  soluble  in  50(f  times 
ts  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  850  of  cold. 

Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  acrid.  It 
is  soluble  in  cold,  and  still  more  so  in  hot  alko- 
iol,  and  it  is  also  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in 
diluted  alkohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric 
-ther.  Nitric  acid  strikes  a  red  colour  with 
irucia  ;  and  this  is  changed  into  a  violet  by  the 
addition  of  protomuriate  of  tin.  Bromine  also 
;ives  a  violet  colour  to  the  alkoholic  solution  of 
Brucia.  These  characters  distinguish  brucia 
rom  strychnia  and  the  other  alkaloids.  Bru- 
•ia  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
lystals  of  brucia  fuse  at  a  temperature  a  little 
bove  that  of  boiling  water,  and  assume  a  waxy 
ppearance.  Brucia  is  resolved  by  a  strong 
■eat  into  its  constituent  elements.  According 
o  Liebig  a  hundred  parts  of  it  consist  of  car° 
on,  70-96;  hydrogen,  6-50 ;  oxygen,  17-40; 
itrogen,  5-14.  Brucia  forms  with  the  acids, 
ilts  which  are  soluble  and  generally  crystallis- 
ble  :  they  are  decomposed  by  potash,  soda,  and 
mmonia,  and  also  by  morphia  and  strychnia. 

The  action  of  brucia  on  the  animal  economy 
i  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  strychnia,  but 
rnch  less  powerful.  According  to  Andral, six 
rams  of  brucia  are  equivalent  to  one  of  strych- 
ia.  Brucia  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of 
om  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains  in  the 
3urse  of  the  day.  The  dose  should  always  be 
nail  at  first,  and  may  be  gradually  increased, 
t  may  be  conveniently  given  made  up  into 
dls  with  conserve  of  roses,  each  pill  containing 
■e  eighth  of  a  grain  of  brucia;  six  of  these 
I  s  in  the  course  of  the  day  will  be  enough 
begin  with.  It  may  also  be  given  dissolved 
distilled  water,  in  corresponding  doses. 
Brucine.  See  Brucia. 

Bkucourt.  A  village  of  Normandy,  where 
eie  are  mineral  waters  containing  carbonic 
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c-  1  hey  are  purgative,  and  are  esteemed 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases. 

Bruisewort.  See  Saponaria. 

Bruit  de  frottement.  See  Sound  of  friction 
Bruit  de  rape.  See  Hasp  sound.  ^ 

Bruit  de  see.  See  Rasp  sound. 

P,7em tl°Vfflet-  St‘e  Bdl0m  *°und>  ^  the 

di- 

responding  to  our  whuer  16  year 

Brunella.  See  Prunella.' 
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who  was  a  cotemporary,  and  a  persevering 
opponent  of  Cullen.  In  this  system  it  is  assumed 
that  the  living  body  is  endowed  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  excitability,  that  every  agent 
capable  of  affecting  the  living  body  acts”  on 
the  excitability  as  a  stimulant;  that  the  effect  of 
the  operation  of  stimulants,  or  excitement,  when 
only  in  a  due  degree,  is  to  produce  the  natural 
and  healthy  functions  of  life;  that  the  effect  of 
excessive  excitement  is  to  produce  exhaustion, 
oi  direct  debili ti/ ;  and  the  effect  of  deficient  ex¬ 
citement  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  excita- 
bility,  or  indirect  debility.  All  morbid  actions 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  one  or  other  of  these 
states  of  direct  or  indirect  debility,  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  are  consequently  referred  to  two  classes, 
the  sthenic  or  the  asthenic.  On  these  purely  hy¬ 
pothetical  notions,  Brown  founded  a  practice  in 
which  diseases  were  treated  with  a  view  merely 
to  increasing  or  diminishing  excitement,  without 
regard  to  their  peculiar  symptoms.  The  doctrines 
of  Brown  were  first  set  forth  in  his  Elementa 
Medicina,  in  1780  ;  and  afterwards  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  English  translation  of  the  same 
work,  with  notes  by  the  author,  in  1788.  They 
never  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country,  but  gained  many  adherents  in  Italy. 
They  may  now  be  considered  as  exploded,  thou  o-]j 
a  few-  scattered  Brunonians  are  still  extant.  ° 
Brunswick  green.  An  ammoniaco-muriate 
of  copper. 

Brunus.  A  name  of  erysipelas _ Ruland. 

BruscaVdula.  A  name  that  has  been  given 
to  the  hop  according  to  some  authors,  and  to 
the  lupin  according  to  others. 

Bruscus.  See  Ruscus. 

Brush.  See  Flesh-brush,  and  Metallic  Brush. 
Bruta.  1.  A  tree  resembling  the  cypress 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  According  to  Dale- 
champs,  it  is  the  same  with  savine. 

2.  A  term  used  by  the  Paracelsians,  signifying 
the  celestial  influence  on  which  the  instinct  of 
animals  depends — Ruland. 

Bru'tia.  The  epithet  of  a  kind  of  pitch.  See 

Fix  Brutia. 

Bruti'no.  Turpentine. 

Brutobon.  The  barbarous  name  of  an  oint- 
rnent  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  composition  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Brut  ole.  See  Bryto/e. 

Brutua.  See  Cissampelos  Pareira. 

Bruxaneli.  (Indian.)  A  tall  tree  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  the  bark  of  which  is  said  to  be  diuretic, 
and  the  root  antiarthritic.  Its  juice  mixed 
with  butter  is  used  as  a  liniment  for  boils. 

Brygmijs.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  fpuypos,  from  Ppvxw, 
to  grind  the  teeth.)  Grinding  of  the  teeth  ; 
also  the  gnashing  and  chattering  of  the  teeth 
which  takes  place  in  epilepsy  and  other  convul- 
sive  disorders  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

BRYONIA,  (rr,  re.  f.  ;  fpvwvia,  probably 
from  fpuu,  circumfiuo,  to  flow  or  spread  around, 
from  its  luxuriant  growth.  Blancard  derives  it 
from  the  same  verb,  /3 pvu,  meaning  (o  ger¬ 
minate,  or  from  fpvov,  a  cluster,  “  uvas  enim 
proferl  el  plura  el  longa  germina .")  Bryony. 

I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Diiccia,  Order,  Syngenesia 
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2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white 
bryony.  See  Bryonia  dioica. 

Bryonia  dioica.  Bryonia  alba.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  white  bryony  plant ;  called 
also  Vitis  alba  sylueslris,  Vitis  agrnstis,  Agrium - 
pelos,  Ampelos  agria,  Archeostris,  Echetrosis, 
Bryonia  aspera,  Cedrostis,  Chclidonium,  Labrusca, 
Melothrum,  Ophiostaphylon,  Psilothrum.  Wild 
Vine.  Wild  Hops.  Tetter-berry. 

Bryonia . — -folds  palmatis  utrinque  calloso-scabris 
of  Linnaeus.  The  Bryonia  dioica  and  alba  are 
generally  considered  by  English  botanists  as  the 
same  plant;  but  the  trueBryonia  alba  of  Linnaeus, 
found  on  the  Continent,  has  black  berries,  and 
is  called  alba  from  its  white  root,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  tamus,  the  black-rooted  bryony  ;  whereas 
the  Bryonia  dioica  or  alba  of  our  floras  has  al¬ 
ways  red  berries.  This  plant  is  very  common  in 
woods  and  hedges.  The  root  has  a  very  nau¬ 
seous  biting  taste,  and  disagreeable  smell.  Ber- 
gius  slates  it  to  be  purgative,  hydragogue, 
emenagogue,  and  diuretic ;  and,  when  fresh, 
emetic.  This  powerful  and  irritating  cathartic, 
though  now  seldom  prescribed,  vvas  formerly 
esteemed  highly  efficacious  in  evacuating  serous 
humours,  and  was  employed  in  dropsy  and  other 
chronic  diseases,  as  asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy. 
In  small  doses,  it  is  said  to  operate  as  a  diuretic, 
and  to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  Given 
in  powder  from  9  j.  to  “  j.,  it  proves  strongly 
purgative ;  and  the  expressed  juice,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  spoonful,  operates  violently  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  A  watery  extract 
acts  more  mildly,  and  with  greater  safety,  than 
the  root  in  substance ;  it  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  It  is  said 
to  prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and  likewise  to 
operate  powerfully  by  urine.  Externally,  the 
fresh  root  has  been  employed  in  cataplasms,  as 
a  resolvent  and  discutient :  also  in  ischiadic  and 
other  rheumatic  affections.  Taken  in  an  over¬ 
dose,  the  white  bryony  produces  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  and  all  the  other  effects  of  an  acrid 
vegetable  poison,  which  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  symptoms  produced  by  other 
similar  poisons. 

Bryonia  mechoachanna  alba.  See  Convolvu- 
lus  mechoachanna. 

Bryonia  mechoachanna  nigra.  Sec  Convol¬ 
vulus  jalapa. 

Bryonia  nigra.  See  Tamus  communis. 

Bryonia  peruviana.  See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Bryony,  black.  See  Tamus  communis. 

Bryony,  while.  See  Bryonia  dioica. 

Bhy'thiuon.  B pvOpiov.  The  name  of  a  ma- 
lagrna  described  by  l’aulus  iEgineta. 

Brytoi.k.  Brutold.  (From  fipvrov,  beer.) 
A  French  term  applied  to  a  preparation  made 
bv  macerating  some  medicinal  substance  in 
beer,  as  brutoUde  quinquina,  cinchona  beer,  bru- 
tole  dc  raifurt,  horse  radish  beer. 

Bry'ton.  lipurov.  ( From /3/n/a),  to  germinate, 
because  the  grain  germinates  in  the  process  of 
malting.)  Ale  or  beer. 

BU'BO.  (o,  onis.  m.  ;  /3 ouSujv,  from  the 
Hebrew  hobo,  which  is  a  reduplicate  ol  the  verb 
hoc,  or  bo,  to  swell.)  A  swelling  ol  a  lymphatic 
gland,  particularly  those  ol  the  groin  or  axilla. 
This  may  arise  from  the  mere  irritation  ol  some 
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local  disorder,  in  which  case  the  bubo  is  styled 
sympathetic ;  from  the  absorption  of  some  irri¬ 
tating  matter,  such  as  the  venereal  poison  ;  or 
from  constitutional  causes,  as  in  the  pestilential 
bubo,  and  scrofulous  swellings,  of  the  inguinal 
and  axillary  glands.  The  term  bubo  is  now 
seldom  applied  except  to  venereal  swellings  of 
the  inguinal  glands,  and  pestilential  glandular 
tumours,  or  those  which  occur  in  the  plague  and 
fevers  allied  to  it. 

BU'BON.  [BovSuiv,  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
bo,  to  swell.)  1.  The  Greek  word  for  the  groin, 
and  also  for  a  bubo  or  glandular  swelling  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  groin. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Bigy- 
nia.  So  named,  because  one  of  its  species  was 
supposed  to  cure  tumours  in  the  groin. 

Bubon  galbanum.  The  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  galbanum  has  been  till  lately  erroneously 
referred  to  the  genus  bubon.  See  Galbanum. 

Bubon  m acf.donicum.  Macedonian  parsley. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  semen  petroselini  Macedorvbci  of  the  shops. 
It  is  also  called  Apium  petrccum,  and  Petra - 
pium.  This  plant  is  similar  in  quality  to  the 
common  parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grateful. 
The  seeds  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca.  Quincy  says  the  plant 
is  so  little  cultivated,  that  the  seeds  of  the  com¬ 
mon  parsley  are  generally  substituted  for  them. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  species  from  which  the 
genus  derives  its  name. 

Bubo'nium.  (BooSuwiov,  from  £ov§uu,  the  groin; 
so  called,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  effica¬ 
cious  in  diseases  of  the  groin.)  Aster  Attic  ns. 
Asterion.  Asteriscus.  A  species  of  starwort, 
but  which  species  is  uncertain. 

BUBCVNOCE'LE.  (e,  cs.  f. ;  from  fiovGwv, 
the  groin,  and  ktj \y,  a  tumour.)  An  inguinal 
hernia.  See  Hernia. 

Buronore’xis.  (From  fiovguiv,  the  groin,  and 
pj]£is  a  rupture  or  division.)  Bubonorixis.  A 
term  which  has  been  applied  to  a  bubonocele 
when  accompanied  with  a  division  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  without  a 
hernial  sac.  The  term  is  ill  derived;  it  would 
signify  bursting  of  the  groin. 

Bubonorixis.  See  Bubonorexis. 

BU'CC  A.  a,  re.  f.  The  cheek.  The  hol¬ 
low  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated  by  the  act  of 
blowing. 

Bucca'craton.  fBovicKanpaTov;  from  buccca, or 
buccella,  a  morsel,  and  i<pau,  to  mix.)  A  morsel 
of  bread,  sopped  in  wine,  which  served  in  old 
times  for  a  breakfast. —  Bander  Linden. 

BU'CC  A  L.  ( Buccalis ,  from  bucca,  the  cheek.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  cheek. 

Bucca i.  artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  See  Internal  maxillary  ar¬ 
tery. 

Buccai.es  oi.ANnui.iE.  The  small  mucous 
glands  or  follicles  situated  within  the  cheek, 
under  its  lining  membrane.  Their  fluid  lubri¬ 
cates  the  mouth,  and  assists  the  saliva  in  [ire- 
paring  the  food  for  deglutition. 

Bu'ccka.  Buccella.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek.) 
As  much  as  can  be  contained  at  one  time  within 
the  cheeks.  A  mouthful ;  a  morsel. 
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Bucce'lla.  This  name  is  given  by  Para- 
relsus  to  a  polypus  in  the  nose,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  disease  to  grow  from  the  cheek,  into 
the  nose. 

Bucce'laton.  BovKictAarov.  A  purgative 
medicine  consisting  of  scammony,  opium,  and 
aromatics,  made  into  loaf-shaped  pieces  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prescription  of  Aiitius,  or  into  a  thick 
electuary  according  to  that  of  Paul  us. 

B  U  C  C  IN  A' TO  R.  (or,  oris.  m. ;  from  buc- 
cino,  to  blow  the  trumpet :  so  named  from  its 
use)  Bucco -labialis  ;  Retractor  anguli  oris.  The 
trumpeter’s  muscle.  It  arises  from  a  ridge 
extending  between  the  last  molar  tooth  and  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and 
from  the  upper  jaw  between  the  last  molar  tooth 
and  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  :  it 
goes  forward,  with  direct  fibres,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  corner  of  the  mouth  :  it  is  thin  and  fiat, 
covers  in  the  mouth,  and  forms  the  walls  of  the 
cheek,  to  the  lining  membrane  of  which  it  ad¬ 
heres  closely,  and  is  perforated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheek  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  Its 
use  is  to  flatten  the  cheek,  thereby  assisting  in 
the  swallowing  ot  liquids,  and  aiding  mandu- 
cation  by  keeping  the  morsel  of  food  within  the 
line  of  the  teeth  ;  it  is  also  the  muscle  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  blow  wind  instruments  which 
.equire  a  strong  blast  ot  air,  the  muscle  con- 
.racting  on  the  air  and  expelling  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  force. 

Bu'cco-vharyxge'al  afoneuro'sis.  A  ten¬ 
dinous  expansion  extending  from  the  internal 
ala  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  alveolar  arch  ; 
its  anterior  part  gives  attachment  to  the  bucci¬ 
nator  muscle,  and  its  posterior  to  part  the  con¬ 
strictor  pharyngis  superior. 

Bi/ccula.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  bucca .) 
The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. — Bartholin. 

Bucella'tio.  (Low  Latin.)  A  method  of 
; topping  haemorrhage  by  applying  lint  upon  a 
s'ein  or  artery. — Fallopius. 

Bucephalon,  red-fruited.  See  Trophis  Ame¬ 
ricana. 


Bu'ceras.  Buceros.  (fov/ctpas,  ffouicepco 
Tom  Bovs,  an  ox,  and  uepas,  a  horn  ;  so  calle 
rom  the  horn-like  appearance  of  its  seed, 
fenugreek.  See  Trigonella  Fcenumgrcccum. 

Buceros.  See  Buceras. 

Buchu.  See  Diosma  crenata. 

Buck-bean.  See  Mcnyanthes  trifoliala. 

Buck-thorn.  See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Buck-wheat.  See  Polygonum fagopyrum. 

Buck-wheat,  eastern.  See  Polygonum  divari 
caturn. 

Buckoo.  See  Diosma  crenata. 

BUCNE'AIIA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  B oo,  ■. 
'jreek  intensive  particle,  and  Kvr)p.t),  the  leg. 
Ur.  Good  gives  this  generic  name  to  a  diseasi 
which  is  characterised  by  a  tense,  diili.se,  in- 
dammatory  swelling  of  a  lower  extremity  ;  usu 
illy  commencing  at  the  inguinal  glands,  am 
extending  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics 
ihe  genus  comprises  two  species  —  Rucnemk 
\parganosis,  or  the  puerperal  swelled  leg,  am 
Aucncrnm  tropica,  or  the  Barbadoes  leg.  Set 
hlegmasia  dole  us,  and  Barbadoes  leg. 

B lien a'nion.  (From  /3 ous,  an  ox,  anc 


Kpaviov,  the  head  ;  so  called  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  flower  to  the  head  of  an  ox.) 
The  Snap-dragon  plant.  See  Antirrhinum. 

Bu  cton.  Ihe  hymen  is  so  called  by  Severinus 
Pinecus. 

Bud.  See  Gemma. 

BU'FO.  (o,  onts.  m.)  A  well  known  genus 
of  Batrachian  animals.  The  toad. 

Bufo  vulgaris.  The  common  toad.  Many 
superstitious  notions  were  formerly  entertained 
of  this  animal,  jt  was  esteemed  in  the  highest 
degree  poisonous,  and  a  deadly  antipathy  was 
supposed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  spider.  It 
was  also  believed  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  me¬ 
dicine  ;  the  flesh  dried  and  powdered  was  held 
to  be  powerfully  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  and 
was  given  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases.  The 
living  animal  was  applied  to  carbuncles  to  draw 
out  the  virulent  matter,  and  was  alleged  to 
swell  visibly  with  the  absorbed  virus.  The 
whole  animal  dried  was  worn  about  the  neck 
as  an  amulet,  and  the  powder  entered  into  va¬ 
rious  alexipharmic  and  antihasmorrhagic  pre¬ 
parations.  The  poisonous  properties  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  as  well  as  its  medicinal  virtues,  are  purely 
imaginary; — it  possesses,  however,  the  power  of 
exuding  an  acrid  liquid  from  the  pores  of  its 
cuticle,  when  annoyed  or  frightened,  which  irri¬ 
tates  the  skin  of  the  hand.  The  flesh  of  the 
toad  is  sufficiently  wholesome  and  nutritious- 
and  in  Paris  its  thighs  are  very  generally  sold 
for  those  of  the  frog.  The  toad  was  formerly 
believed  to  bear  a  gem  in  its  head,  to  which 
extraordinary  virtues  were  attributed.  See  Bu- 
fonites. 

Bufoni'ies.  Bufonis  lapis,  Chelonites,  Ba- 
trachites,  Borax,  Crapaudina,  Garatronium, 
Brontia,  Ombria,  Ovum  anguinum.  Toad- 
stone.  'I  he  teeth  of  several  species  of  fossil 
fish,  which  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  <>e_ 
nera  anarrhicas  and  sparus,  were  formerly 
named  bufonites,  because  they  were  believed  to 
be  generated  in  the  head  of  the  toad,  or 
vomited  by  the  same  animal;  they  were  also 
called  chelonites,  because  they  were  believed  to 
be  petrefied  tortoises’  eggs  ;  and  various  other 
names,  for  equally  good  reasons.  Boetius  de 
Loot  says  that  the  lapis  bufonis  and  batrachites 
are  of  the  same  kind  ;  the  chelonites,  brontia,  and 
ombna,  of  a  second  kind  ;  and  the  ovum  am>ui- 
num  of  a  kind  different  from  either.  ’The  toad- 
stone  had  formerly  extraordinary  properties 
attributed  to  it.  It  was  supposed  to  possess 
great  alexipharmic  virtues,  and  to  cure  the 
bite  of  poisonous  animals  when  applied  to  the 
pait.  it  was  also  believed  to  be  a  great  de¬ 
tector  of  poison  ;  if  brought  near  a  cup  con¬ 
taining  poison,  the  stone  changed  colour  and 
sweated,  and  if  worn  next  the  skin  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  sensation  of  heat  on  the  approach  of 
any  poison. 

Buga'ntia.  A  chilblain.  See  Pernio. 

Bugle.  See  Prunella  vulgaris. 

Bugloss.  See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglo'ssa.  See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Bugi.o'ssum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Bovs,  an 
ox,  and  Ayaxroa,  a  longue:  so  called  from 
the  shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)  See  An¬ 
chusa  officinalis. 
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Buglossum  angustifolium.  See  Anchusa  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

Buglossum  majus.  See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Uuglossum,  sativum.  See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglossum  sulvestre.  See  Anchusa  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

Bu'gula.  (Said  by  some  to  be  a  diminutive  of 
buglossa.)  See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

Bulani  fever.  See  Remittent  fever. 

BULBI'FERUS.  (From  bulbus,  and  fero, 
to  bear.)  Bulb-bearing.  Having  one  or  more 
bulbs;  applied  to  plants,  as  Liliu/n  bulbiferum, 
Dent  aria  bulbifera. 

Bulbocas'tanum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
fioAGos,  a  bulb,  and  uaaravov,  a  chesnut  ;  be¬ 
cause  its  bulbous  root  has  somewhat  the  flavour 
of  a  chesnut.)  See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

Bulboca'vernosus.  (The  accelerator 
urinm  muscle  is  so  called  from  its  origin 
and  insertion.)  See  Accelerator  urince. 

Bu'lbonach.  Bolbonach.  So  called,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lobel,  on  account  of  its  bulbous 
root.  See  Lunaria  rediviva. 

BULBO'SUS.  (  From  bulba,  a  bulb.)  Bulb¬ 
ous:  1.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  soft  parts 
which  are  naturally  enlarged;  as  the  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  roots  ;  but  improperly, 
for  a  bulb  is  not  a  root.  See  Bulbus. 

But.bos.e.  (From  bulbus.)  The  name  of  a 
class  in  Ccesalpinus's  systematic  method,  con¬ 
sisting  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  which  have  a 
bulbous  root,  and  a  pericarpium,  divided  into 
three  cells ;  also,  the  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants. 

Bu'lbulus.  A  little  bull). 

BUL'BUS.  us,  i.  m.;  BoAGos.  A  bulb.  A 
globular  orpyriform  coated  body, solid,  or  formed 
of  fleshy  scales  or  layers,  constituting  the  lower 
part  of  some  plants,  and  giving  off  radicles  from 
the  circumference  of  the  flattened  basis.  A 
bulb  differs  from  a  tuber,  which  is  a  farinaceous 
root,  and  sends  off  radicles  in  every  direction. 

Bulbs  are  divided  into, 

1.  The  solid,  which  consists  of  a  solid  fleshy 
nutritious  substance  ;  as  in  Crocus  salivas,  Col- 
chicum  autumnale,  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

2.  The  scaly,  which  consists  of  fleshy  con¬ 
centric  scales  attached  to  a  radical  plate  ;  as 
in  Allium  cepa. 

3.  The  squamose,  consisting  of  concave, 
overlapping  scales  ;  as  in  1. ilium  candidum,  and 
1. ilium  bulbiferum. 

4.  The  compound,  consisting  of  several 
lesser  bulbs  lying  close  to  each  other  ;  as  in 
Allium  sativum. 

The  bulbs  of  the  orchis  tribe  differ  from  the 
common  bulbs  in  not  sending  off  radicles  from 
the  lower  part,  but  from  between  the  stem  and 
basis.  These  are  distinguished  into, 

5.  Testiculate,  having  two  bulbs  of  a  round- 
oblong  form  ;  as  in  Orchis  morio,  and  Orchis 
mascula. 

G.  Palmate,  a  compressed  bulb,  hand-like, 
divided  below  into  finger-like  lobes;  as  in  Or¬ 
chis  maculuta. 

Bulbus  vomitorius.  See  Ryacinthns  muscari. 

Bulge- water- 1 ree .  See  Geoffroya  jamuiccnsis. 

Bulging.  See  Gibbus, 


I  BUI,  I'M  I  A.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  /Sou,  a  par¬ 

ticle  of  excess,  and  Aipos,  hunger.)  Voracity, 
insatiable  hunger,  canine  appetite  :  called  also, 
Bulimiasis,  Boulimos,  Bulimus,  Bolismos,  Fames 
canina,  Fames  bovina,  Appetitus  caninus,  Pha- 
gedeena,  Addephagia,  Bupeina,  and  Cynoreria. 

Many  persons  in  good  health  do  all  they  can 
to  destroy  it  by  eating  enormously  ;  this  isa  vice 
rather  than  a  disease :  but  there  is  a  morbid 
state  of  the  system,  in  which  the  appetite  be¬ 
comes  so  excessive  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the 
moral  control  of  the  individual,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  eaten  is  in  some  cases  so  great  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible.  A  case  is  related  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Dr.  Mortimer, 
of  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  who  from  a 
feeling  of  hunger,  had  so  strong  a  craving  that 
he  would  gnaw  his  own  flesh  when  not  supplied 
with  food.  When  awake,  he  was  constantly 
eating  :  the  food  given  him  consisted  of  bread, 
meat,  beer,  milk,  water,  butter,  cheese,  sugar, 
treacle,  puddings,  pies,  fruits,  broths,  potatoes  ; 
and  of  these  he  swallowed,  in  six  successive  days, 
384  lb.  8  oz.  avoirdupois,  being  64  lb.  a  day  on 
the  average.  The  disease  continued  for  a  year. 
The  food  was  usually  rejected  soon  after  it  was 
swallowed. 

Mr.  Percy,  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  French 
army,  related  to  the  National  Institute  the  case 
of  a  soldier,  named  Tarrase,  who,  before  he 
was  enlisted,  was  in  the  habit  of  devouring 
enormous  quantities  of  the  coarsest  flesh,  fruits, 
and  roots ;  and,  subsequently,  he  was  found, 
after  swallowing  his  own  rations,  to  feed  on  the 
refuse  of  his  comrades’  messes,  or  offensive 
meats  thrown  upon  the  dunghills  ;  and  to  de¬ 
vour  cats,  dogs,  and  serpents.  M.  Fournier 
affirms  of  the  same  individual,  that  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  weighed  one 
hundred  pounds,  he  could  eat  a  quantity  of  beef 
equal  in  weight  to  his  own  body,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  in  the  army,  he  devoured  in 
seven  minutes  a  dinner  prepared  for  fifteen 
German  labourers.  lie  was  strongly  suspected 
of  cannibalism  ;  and  was  often  kept  with  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  place  appropriated  to  the  dead. 
He  at  length  fled  from  the  army,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  rumour  of  his  having  devoured  a 
child  sixteen  months  old,  which  had  suddenly 
disappeared.  The  alvine  evacuations  of  this 
man  were  not  immoderate  ;  but,  after  gorging 
his  stomach,  he  slept  and  sweated  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  degree — the  latter  is  a  symptom  of  common 
occurrence  in  this  disease,  lie  fell  at  length 
into  a  hectic  state,  and  died  of  marasmus. 

Bulimia,  in  various  degrees,  is  often  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  worms,  pregnancy,  and  diseases  and 
anomalies  of  organisation  in  the  stomach,  duo¬ 
denum,  and  other  abdominal  viscera;  it  seems, 
however,  sometimes  to  occur  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  which  may  consist  simply  in  excessive 
voracity,  or  may  be  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  faintness,  and  in  other  instances  by  vomiting. 
Hence,  l)r.  Cullen  makes  three  species : 

1.  Bulimia  helluonum ;  in  which  there  is  no 
other  disorder  of  the  stomach,  than  an  excessive 
craving  for  food. 

2.  Bulimia  syncopalis ;  in  which  there  is  a 
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frequent  desire  for  food,  preceded  by  swoon¬ 
ing- 

3.  Bu/imia  emetica ;  in  which  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  appetite  for  food  is  followed  by  vomiting. 
The  real  causes  of  this  disease  are  little  under¬ 
stood  ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from 
an  acid  in  the  stomach,  from  disordered  states  of 
the  gastric  juice,  from  indigested  sordes,  from 
worms,  or  from  malformation  of  the  stomach  — 
causes  which  are  manifestly  insufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  disease  in  question,  because  they 
are  well  known  to  exist  in  many  cases  without 
any  increase  of  appetite.  The  voracious  appe¬ 
tite  which  is  produced  by  an  exhausted  state  of 
die  system,  and  that  which  occurs  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  is  soon  removed  by  an  abundance  of  nu- 
ritious  food  :  that  which  accompanies  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  body,  and  that  which  results  from 
■xcessive  discharges,  or  long  fasting,  is  removed 
n  the  same  way.  The  treatment  of  bulimia 
nust  necessarily  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
norbid  states  of  the  particular  organs,  or  of 
he  whole  system,  with  which  it  appears  to  be 
nore  immediately  connected.  Tonics  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  some  cases,  and  nauseating  doses  of 
pecacuan  may  be  useful  in  others  ;  but  in  most 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  the  most  im- 
aortant  means  of  cure. 

Bulimi'asis.  See  Bulimia. 

Bu  limus.  See  Bulimia. 

BU'LITHOS.  (From  povs,  an  ox,  and 
vi0oy,  a  stone.)  A  bezoar,  or  intestinal  con- 
retion  found  in  the  kidneys,  gall  bladder,  or 
trinary  bladder,  of  the  ox. 

BU'LLA.  (a,  cb.  f.  ;  a  bubble.)  A  bleb. 

1.  A  vesicle  containing  a  watery  humour, 
vhich  arises  from  burns,  scalds,  or  other  causes. 

2.  In  the  phraseology  adopted  by  Dr.  Willan, 
n  his  celebrated  work  on  cutaneous  diseases, 

bulla  is  defined  as  “a  large  portion  ofthecu- 
icle  detached  from  the  skin  by  the  interposition 
fa  transparent  watery  fluid.”  The  Bailee  con- 
titute  the  fourth  order  of  Dr.  Willan’s  ar- 
angement  ol  cutaneous  diseases. 

Bu  li.ace.  The  English  name  of  the  fruit 
f  the  Prunus  insitia  of  Limueus,  which  grows 
-  ild  in  our  hedges.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
ullace,  the  red  and  the  white,  which  are  used  for 
lie  same  purposes  as  the  common  damsons. 
BULLA  TUS.  (From  bulla,  a  bubble,  or 
lister. )  Bullate;  blistered.  Applied,  1.  In 
lot  any,  to  a  leaf  which  has  portions  of  its  upper 
urface  raised  in  the  form  of  blisters,  with  cor¬ 
responding  concavities  on  its  inferior  surface: 
it*  word  is  also  employed  as  the  specific  name 
(  certain  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  have  the 
lecuharity  above  mentioned,  as  Ranunculus 


, tullalus . 

-•  Pathology,  to  the  vesicular  fever,  be- 
BUSC :  the  skin  is  covered  with  little  blisters, 
ice  Pemphigus . 

Bullo'sus.  (From  bulla,  a  bubble.)  The 
une  as  bullatvs. 

Punch.  See  Pacemus. 

P u  n  die .  See  Fascic  u l us. 

BUN1  AS.  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  turnip. 

-.  I  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
:“an.SyStem'  C,aSS’  Tetradyna Order, 
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Buni'tes  vinum.  Wine  made  of  bunium 
and  must. 

BU  Nil  J\ I .  ( UTU,  ii.  n.  ;  from  [iovvos, 
a  little  hill :  so  called  from  the  tuberosity  of  its 
root.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian system.  Class ,  Pentandria;  Order, 
jDigynia. 

2.  The  name  bunium  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  turnip  :  but  it  has  been  used 
at  different  times  to  designate  several  plants. 

Bunium  bulbocastanum.  Earth-nut;  Ilawk  - 
nut;  Kipper-nut;  Pig-nut.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  also 
Agriocastanum,  Nucula  terrestris,  Bulbocasta- 
neum,  Bulbocastaneum  majus,  ct  minus.  The 
root  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg;  hard,  tuber¬ 
ous,  and  whitish.  It  is  nutritious,  and  has  a 
sweetish  taste.  When  roasted,  its  flavour  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  chesnut.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  useful  against  strangury  and  bloody 
urine. 

BU'PEINA.  (a,  a:,  f. ;  from  /3 ov,  an  intensive 
particle,  and  ireiva,  hunger.)  A  voracious  ap¬ 
petite.  See  Bulimia. 

BU'PHAGOS.  (From  (Sou,  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  (payee,  to  eat.)  The  name  of  a  me¬ 
dicine  recommended  by  Marcellus  Empiricus 
against  colic,  and  to  promote  digestion.  It  was 
made  with  aromatic  herbs,  pepper,  and  honey. 
Buphthalmia.  See  Buphthalmus. 
BUPHTHA'LMUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  Sous 
an  ox,  and  otpQa\pos,  an  eye :  so  called  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  an  ox’s 
eye.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Sy agenesia ;  Order, 
Polygamia  superflua.  Ox-eye. 

Buphthalmum  creticum.  See  Anthemis  py- 
rethrum. 

Buphthalmum  germanicum.  See  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  leucanthemum. 

Buphthalmum  majus.  See  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum. 

Buphthalmum  oleraceum.  According  to 
Loureiro,  this  plant  is  used  as  a  pot-herb  in 
Cochin  China. 

Buphtha'lmum  s a lici folium.  This  plant 
is  said  to  be  slightly  narcotic.  According  to 
Pallas,  its  leaves  are  used  in  Persia  as  tea. 

BUPH  1 II  A'LMUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  fHuvs, 
an  ox,  and  orpOabyos,  an  eye  :  so  named  from 
the  enlarged  state  of  the  eye.)  Buphthalmia. 
Most  writers  have  applied  this  name  to  the 
first  stage  of  hydrophthalmia,  or  dropsy  of  the 
eye.  Sabatier  applies  it  to  an  increase  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  which  pushes  the  iris  forwards 
and  forms  a  sort  of  border  round  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens. 

BUPLEUTlUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  (Sou, 
intensive,  and  7rA eupop,  a  rib  :  so  named  from 
its  having  large  ribs  upon  its  leaves.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
super/iua. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  herb 
hare’s  ear.  See  B upleurum  rotundifulium. 

Bupleu'iium  kotuniufolium.  Round-leaved 
hare’s  ear,  or  thorow-wax;  called  also  Bu- 
pleuron,  Bupleuroides,  Perfoliata.  This  plant 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  curing  ruptures- 
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was  made  into  a  poultice  with  wine  and  oat¬ 
meal. 

Burac.  Borax,  or  any  kind  of  salt. — lluland. 

Burbot.  See  Gadus  lota. 

Burdock.  See  Arctium  lappa. 

BURGUNDY.  A  province  of  France,  the 
vines  of  which  afford  the  grape  of  which  the  wine 
called  Burgundy  is  made.  It  is  a  light  and  plea¬ 
sant  flavoured  wine,  but  is  apt  to  become  acid 
in  weak  stomachs. 

Burgundy  pitch.  See  Pinas  abies. 

Buris.  The  name  given  by  Avicenna  to  a 
species  of  hernia.  The  disease  referred  to  is 
probably  a  schirrous  induration  of  the  testicle. 

Burn.  See  Ambustio. 

Burina.  Pitch.' — Ruland. 

Burnet  saxifrage.  See  Pimpinella. 

Burning.  Brenning.  An  old  English 
name  of  gonorrhoea. 

Burnt  hartshorn.  See  Cornu  ustum. 

Burnt  sponge.  See  Spongia  usta. 

Bu'rrhi  sfi'ritus  matrica'i.is.  Burrhus’s 
spirit,  for  disorders  of  the  womb.  A  compound 
of  myrrh,  olibanum,  amber,  mastich,  and  spirit 
of  wine.  It  varied  somewhat  in  its  ingredients 
according  to  different  formulae. 

Bu'rsa.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  flvpoa,  a  bag.)  The 
scrotum. 

BU'RSA  MUCO'SA.  A  small  sac  lined 
with  synovial  membrane,  which  secretes  an  oily 
fluid  to  lubricate  the  surfaces  over  which  the 
tendons  of  muscles  play.  The  bursae  mucosae 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  situated  near  the 
joints,  particularly  the  largo  joints  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Bursa  pastoris.  Shepherd’s  purse,  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  seed-vessels.  See  Thlaspi 
bursa  pastoris. 

Bursa'ms.  (From  its  resemblance  to  a 
bursa,  or  purse.)  The  Obturator  interims 
muscle  is  thus  named  by  Bartholin. 

Bursa'logv.  (Bursalogia,  ec.  f.  ;  from  /3 upira, 
a  bag,  and  A070S,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  bursa;  mucosa;. 

Buseli'num.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  flov,  intensive, 
and  ireAuw,  parsley.)  The  carrot.  See  Bau¬ 
ms  carol  a. 

Bu'ssn  spi'ritus  bezoa'rdicus.  Bezoardic 
spirit  of  Bussius.  It  was  made  by  distilling 
spirit  of  hartshorn  or  of  ivory,  sal  ammoniac, 
crude  potash,  amber,  oil  of  cedar,  and  alkohol. 

Butchersbroom.  See  Ruscus. 

Bu'tiga.  Swelling  of  the  face  ;  gutl a  rosea. 
—  Ruland. 

BUTTER.  (Bulyrum,  i.  n.;  from  Sous,  a 
cow,  and  rupos,  coagulum,  or  cheese. )  The  oily 
inflammable  part  of  milk,  separated  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation  of  churning,  and  used  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  most  civilised  countries.  But¬ 
ter  differs  from  the  common  animal  fats  in  con¬ 
taining  a  peculiar  fluid  oleaginous  matter,  called 
buh/rine  by  1VI.  Chevreuil.  This  substance, 
when  saponified,  yields,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
products,  three  volatile  odoriferous  substances, 
called  the  butyric,  caproic,  and  capri c  acids. 
The  common  mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  the 
addition  of  salt,  which  will  keep  it  good  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  if  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Fresh  butter  is  nutritious,  and  not  unwhole- 
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|  some  unless  taken  in  too  great  quantity  ;  it 
|  generally  disagrees,  however,  with  very  bilious 
persons.  Rancid  lmttei  is  extremely  unwhnle- 
j  some  and  indigestible, 
j  Butler  of  antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Butter  of  cacao.  An  oily  concrete  matter, 
obtained  from  the  cacao  nut.  It  is  separated  by 
bruising  the  cacao  and  boiling  it  in  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  uncombined  oil  is  thus  lique¬ 
fied,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  where  it  swims, 
and  is  left  to  congeal,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
’easily  taken  off.  It  is  generally  mixed  with 
;  small  pieces  of  the  nut,  from  which  it  may  be 
{  purified,  by  keeping  it  in  fusion  without  water 
in  a  deep  vessel,  until  the  several  matters  have 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  specific 
gravities. 

Butter  of  cacao,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  white  colour, 
of  a  firmer  consistence  then  suet,  inodorous,  and 
nearly  insipid.  In  its  general  properties  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  concrete  oils.  It  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
I  dient  in  pomatums. 

Butler-bur.  See  Tussilago  petasites. 

Butter-flower  See  Ranunculus. 

BUTTER-MILK.  The  sour  milk  which 
is  separated  from  the  cream  by  churning  it  into 
butter.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

Butterfly- sh a ped.  See  Papilionaceus. 

Butterwort.  See  Pinguicula. 

Butua.  See  Gissampelos  pareira. 

Buty'ric  acid.  (Acidum  bulyricum  ;  so  call¬ 
ed,  because  obtained  from  butter. )  See  Butter. 

Buty'kum.  Butter.  See  Butter. 

Butyrum  antimonii.  See  Antimony. 

Buxine.  An  alkaline  substance,  lately  de¬ 
tected  by  M.  Fatire  in  the  Burns  sent pervirens. 

BUXTON.  A  village  in  Derbyshire,  where 
there  are  thermal  springs.  Buxtonienses  at/uee. 
Their  temperature  is  about  82°  Fahr.  Though 
long  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues,  they 
contain  no  mineral  impregnation,  and  differ  in 
no  respect  from  common  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  except  in  the  evolution  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  that  arises  in  the  form  of  bubbles, 
which  pass  through  the  water,  and  break  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  surface.  The  air  of  these 
;  bubbles  was  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to 
consist  of  azotic  gas,  mixed  w  ith  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  atmospheric  air.  Buxton  water  is 
employed  both  internally  and  externally  :  one 
of  which  methods  often  proves  beneficial,  when 
the  other  would  be  injurious:  but,  as  a  bath 
alone,  its  virtues  may  not  be  superior  to  those 
of  common  tepid  water.  As  the  temperature 
of  82c  is  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  human 
j  body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the  first 
immersion  into  the  bath;  but  this  is  almost  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded  by  a  pleasing  glow  over  the 
whole  system.  The  cases  which  derive  most 
benefit  from  the  external  use  of  Buxton  waters,  j 
are  said  to  be  those  in  which  the  limbs  are  dc-  1 
bilitated  or  torpid  in  consequence  of  long-con-  j 
tinned  or  violent  inflammation,  or  external  in-  1 
jury.  Hence,  in  chronic  rheumatism  of  tin  I 
limbs  succeeding  the  acute,  great  relief  is  affirm  I 
ed  to  attend  the  use  of  these  waters  as  a  bath  # 
The  internal  use  of  the  water  has  been  found  ti  I 
be  of  considerable  service  in  derangement  ol  th 
digestive  organs,  and  is  stated  to  relieve  heart 
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mrn,  flatulence,  and  sickness,  to  animate  the 
spirits,  and  to  improve  the  appetite  and  the 
general  health.  At  first,  however,  it  sometimes 
occasions  diarrhoea,  which  is  rather  salutary  than 
detrimental :  but  costiveness  is  a  more  usual 
-•fleet,  especially  in  sluggish  habits.  It  is  also 
conceived  to  afford  great  relief  when  taken  in- 
ernally,  in  painful  disorders  of  the  bladder 
ind  kidneys ;  and  has  likewise  been  recom- 
nended  in  cases  of  gout :  but  when  taken  for 
hese  complaints,  the  addition  of  some  aromatic 
ineture  is  recommended.  In  all  cases  of  active 
nflammation,  the  use  of  these  waters  should,  we 
ire  told,  be  carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  heating  properties.  They  are  drunk 
n  the  quantity  of  two  thirds  of  a  pint,  twice  a 
lay  —  once  before  breakfast,  and  once  between 
) reak fast  and  dinner.  In  chronic  cases,  a  long 
residence  on  the  spot  is  requisite  to  ensure  the 
desired  effect. 

BUX'US.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  irv/cafa,  to  he¬ 
roine  hard.)  The  box-tree. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li  mi  a- an  system.  Class,  Moncecia  ;  Order, 
i  Triandria. 

2.  Tiie  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  box.  See 

Buxus  sempervirens. 
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Buxus  s em fez it virens.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  buxus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves 
possess  a  very  strong,  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and 
aperient  virtues.  They  have  been  employed,  in 
form  of  decoction,  in  cases  of  dropsy,  asthma, 
and  worms.  In  some  countries  they  are  used 
in  making  beer.  The  wood  has  been  supposed 
to  possess  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  alexipharmic 
virtues,  but  it  has  probably  little  real  activity. 

By'arus.  A  plexus  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
brain. 

Byrethrum.  Forest  gives  this  name  to  a 
kind  of  cap  for  the  head,  containing  cephalic 
drugs. 

By'rsa.  (Bupaa,  a  hide.)  A  piece  of  leather 
to  spread  plasters  upon. 

By'ssus.  Byssum.  Bvcraos.  1.  A  species  of 
fine  linen  much  prized  by  the  ancients.  What  it 
was  made  of  is  not  known. 

2.  A  genus  of  lichens. 

3.  The  hairy  appendage  by  which  some  of 
the  bivalve  mollusca  attach  themselves  to  rocks 
and  other  objects.  The  byssus  of  the  pinna  is 
used  in  Sicily  to  make  stockings  and  gloves. 

1! ysti'ni  antidotus.  A  corroborant  and 
diuretic  medicine  mentioned  by  Aretaeus. 


A  A- API  A .  See  Dorstenia  Brazffiensis. 

Caa-ataya.  A  Brazilian  plant,  which  i 
irobably  a  species  of  gratiola.  It  is  bitter,  an 
steemed  as  a  good  purgative. 

Cab.  An  alchemical  name  of  gold. 

CA'BALA.  Cabbala  ;  Kabala  ;  Cabalia 
'aballa  ;  Ars  caballistica ;  Cabula ;  Gaballa 
V  term  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ICibcl,  to  re 
eive,  and  applied  to  a  mystical  interpretation  o 
he  Pentateuch  alleged  to  have  been  received  b' 
Hoses  from  the  Deity,  and  transmitted  by  ai 
ininterrupted  tradition  through  Joshua,  tin 
ieventy  elders  &c.,  to  the  Rabbinical  doctors 
n  a  general  way,  the  term  cabala  is  applied  t< 
he  whole  system  of  occult  philosophy  of  tin 
tabbins.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentl 
■entuiies  the  doctrines  of  the  cabala  were  extern 
ively  adopted  by  the  Itosicrucians,  and  inti- 
lately  blended  with  the  study  of  medicine  !>\ 
’aracelsus  and  his  followers,  who  distinguishec 
he  Judai cal  or  theological  cabala,  which”treatec 
1  divine  things,  and  the  Ilermetical  or  medical 
i/lnch  treated  of  medicine.  The  cabalisticai 
loctrmes  involved  some  of  the  wildest  absurd- 
ies  that  ever  came  into  the  mind  of  man,  and 
1'iey  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in 
l  te  world  of  science. 

Cabalatar.  Nitre - Ruland. 

Caballine  aeoes.  Horse  aloes.  A  coarse 
ttec.es  of  aloes,  so  called  because  it  is  given 
nly  to  horses.  See  Aloe. 

Cabbage.  See  Brassica. 


Cabbage  tree.  See  Andira  inermis. 

CAC  ALIA.  KatcaAia.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,' Syn- 
genesia ;  Order,  Po/ygamia,  JEqualis. 

Cacalia  alpina.  Leonlice  veterum.  Strange 
colt’s  foot.  This  plant  is  probably  the  KauaAia 
of  Dioscorides.  It  has  been  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  desiccative  and  other  virtues. 

Cacalia  anteufhoreium.  An  African  plant 
j  which  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  euphorbium. 

Cacalia  hastata.  This  plant,  which  grows 
,  in  Siberia,  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  is  said  to 
be  antisyphilitic. 

Cacalia  odoiia.  This  is  used  in  Arabia  as 
a  fumigation  in  the  chambers  of  those  sick  of 
small-pox. 

Cacalia  peniiula.  The  expressed  juice  of 
this  is  used  in  Arabia  against  diseases  of  the 
ear. 

Caca  li a  sonchieoli a .  This  is  used  in  India 
as  a  condiment.  Its  juice  mixed  with  arack  is 
taken  to  favour  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  The 
juice  is  also  employed  externally  as  a  resolvent 
and  suppurative,  and,  as  an  application  to  in¬ 
flamed  eyes. 

Cacanum.  K aaavov.  A  plant,  the  root  of 
which  was  esteemed  demulcent  by  the  ancients. 
—  Paulas  Aigineta. 

Ca'camum.  This  word  has  been  improperly 
substituted  by  some  writers  for  Cuncumum 
which  see.  t 

U  2 
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Cacao.  See  Theobroma  cacao. 

Cacatoiiia  febris.  Fcbris  dejecloria.  Fe¬ 
lt  r  is  catharticu.  A  species  of  intermittent  fever 
accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  with 
tormina. 


Caccionde.  See  Til ulec  de  Caccionde. 

CACIIE'CTIC.  Cachecticus ,  Kaxcurucos. 

Affected  with  cachexia.  See  Cachexia. 

CACHE'XIA.  [a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  icauos,  bad, 
and  e£is,  a  habit. )  A  bad  condition  or  habit  of 
body,  as  that  arising  from  scurvy,  syphilis,  &c. 
Some  writers  have  also  used  the  term  cachexia 
synonymously  with  diathesis,  or  disease,  as  Ca¬ 
chexia  Icterica,  the  jaundice  or  a  disposition  to 
it;  Cachexia  uterina,  the  whites. 

Cachexia  africana.  See  Pica. 

Cachf/xivE.  (The  plural  of  cachexia.)  A 
class  of  diseases  in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  embrac¬ 
ing  three  orders,  viz.  Marcores,  Intumescentice, 
and  I mpetigines. 

Cacciiinna'tio.  (From  cachinno,  to  laugh 
aloud.)  Immoderate  laughter,  a  symptom  which 
occurs  in  hysteria,  mania,  and  other  affections. 

Ca'chi.ex.  K axbri^.  A  small  stone  or  peb¬ 
ble  found  on  the  sea  shore.  Galen  says  that 
when  heated  in  the  fire  and  cooled  in  whey,  it 
communicates  an  astringency  to  the  liquid  which 
renders  it  useful  in  dysentery. 

Cachore.  A  name  of  catechu. 

CA'CIIRYS.  Thenameof  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order  Digi/nia. 

Cachrys  i.ibanotis.  This  plant  is  aromatic 
and  astringent.  The  seeds  are  acrid. 

Cachrys  odontalgica.  The  root  of  this 
species  has  been  used  like  that  of  the  pyrethrum 
against  toothach. 

Cachu.  Catechu. 

CACIIU'NDE.  A  medicine  highly  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  made 
of  several  aromatic  ingredients,  perfumes,  me¬ 
dicinal  earths,  and  precious  stones.  They  make 
the  whole  into  a  stiff  [taste,  and  form  out  of  it 
several  figures  according  to  their  fancy,  which 
are  dried  for  use.  These  are  principally  used 
in  the  East  Indies,  but  are  sometimes  brought 
over  to  Portugal.  In  China,  the  principal 
persons  usually  carry  a  small  piece  in  their 
mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cordial,  and  renders 
the  breath  fragrant.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as 
a  medicine  in  nervous  complaints ;  and  it  is 
reckoned  a  prolonger  of  life,  and  a  provocative 
to  venery  ;  the  two  great  intentions  of  most  of 
the  medicines  used  in  the  East. 

Cacoai.exite'rium.  (From  icaicos,  bad,  and 
a\f^r\Tr]piov,  a  remedy.)  The  same  as  alexilerium. 
See  / Uexiterium . 

CACOCIIO'LIA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  icaicos, 
and  x°bV>  bile.)  A  vitiated  or  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bile. 

CACOCIIY'EUS.  (From  icaicos,  bad,  and 
Xobos,  chyle.)  Productive  of  bad  chyle — caco- 
chyla  alimcnla,  aliments  which  afford  bad  chyle, 
that  is,  aliments  which  are  of  difficult  digestion. 

CACOCII  Y'LI  A.  [a,cc.  f.  ;  from  icaicos,  had, 
and  XeAos,  the  chyle.)  Depraved  chylilication. 

C  ACOCIIY'MI  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  IVom  icaicos, 
bad,  and  juice,  or  humour.)  An  un- 

healty  state  of  the  humours. 
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Caciiochymica  ff.bris.  An  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever,  supposed  to  arise  from  a  de¬ 
praved  state  of  the  humours. 

CACOCORE'MA.  (From  icaicos,  bad,  and 
icopcu,  to  purge  or  cleanse.)  A  medicine  which 
purges  off  vitiated  humours. 

C ACODiE'MON.  [on,  onis.  m.  ;  from 
uauos,  bad,  and  baipoiv,  a  demon.)  1.  An  evil 
spirit  or  genius,  which  was  supposed  to  influence 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  afllict  them  with  certain 
disorders. 

2.  The  night-mare. 

C A COE'TIl ES.  (KaicoriBris  ;  from  icaicos, 
bad,  and  r)Qos,  disposition.)  1 .  Asa  substantive. 
A  bad  habit  of  body  or  a  malignant  ulcer. 

2.  As  an  adjective.  Ill-conditioned.  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Galen  to  an  ulcer  or  disease  which  re¬ 
sists  every  mode  of  cure. 

C ACOl’II O'NI  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  icaicos, 
bad,  and  rpcovr),  the  voice.)  A  discordance  or  in¬ 
distinctness  of  the  voice. 

CACOPRA'GIA.  (From  icaicos,  bad,  and 
wparlco,  to  perform.)  A  disease  in  those  vis¬ 
cera  which  minister  to  nutrition. 

Cacorry'thmus.  (  KaicofiituBfj.os ;  from  icaicos, 
bad,  and  puSpos,  order.  Disordered.  Applied 
to  an  irregular  pulse. 

CACO'SIS.  (KaKoxris  ;  from  icaicos,  bad.) 
A  bad  habit  of  body.  Hippocrates. 

C  A  COS  FT  I  A.  [a,  cr.  f.  ;  from  Kauos,  and 
crihov,  food.)  An  aversion  to  food. 

C ACOSPHY'XI A.  (a,  <e.  f. ;  from  Kauos, 
bail,  and  acpv£is,  pulse.)  A  disordered  or  bad 
state  of  the  pulse. 

C  ACOSTO'M ACHUS.  [KcucoiTTopaxos  ; 
from  icaicos,  bad,  and  aropaxos,  the  stomach.) 
An  adjective  term  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  food 
which  is  ungrateful  to  the  stomach,  or  which 
the  stomach  rejects.  It  was  opposed  to  everro- 
paxos. 

C  ACOTII Y'MI A.  (a,  n\  f.  ;  from  Kauos, 
ill,  and  dvpos,  the  mind.)  A  diseased  state  of 
the  mind. 

Cacotri'bulus.  An  old  name  of  the  Ceu¬ 
ta  urea  calcitrapa. 

CACOTR O'PIIIA.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  uauos, 
bad,  and  rpcrpai,  to  nourish. )  Disordered  nutrition. 

CACTUS.  K  a  ictus.  I.  An  ancient  name 
of  the  artichoke. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogi/nia. 

Cactus  Coccinem.ifee.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  is  there  called  Nopal. 
Its  leaves  are  the  habitation  of  the  cochineal 
insect,  which  also  appears  to  be  found  on  several 
j  other  species  of  cactus. 

Cactus  mei.o-cactus.  Melo-cactus  communis. 
i  The  melon  thistle.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
i  South  America.  The  fruit,  which  is  esculent, 

1  is  globular  like  a  melon,  and  beset  with  prickles, 

!  whence  its  name. 

Cactus  opuntia.  Opuntia  vulgaris.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  Indian  tig  or  prickly 
pear;  the  opuntia  of  the  pharmacoptcias.  This 
plant  grows  in  South  America,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

,  flic  fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  tig,  has  a 
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sweet  llavour,  and  gives  a  deep  red  tinge  to  the 
urine.  The  prickly  leaves  abound  with  a  mu- 
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vitaginous  matter,  and  are  used  in  the  form  of 
ipoultices  as  an  emollient  application. 

CADA'VER.  (er,  eris.  neut. ;  from  carlo, 
to  fall :  because  the  body,  when  deprived  of  life, 
•falls  to  the  ground.)  A  carcase,  or  body  de¬ 
prived  of  life. 

CADAVERIC.  Appertaining  to  a  dead 
body.  Thus  the  changes  induced  in  a  corpse 
by  putrefaction  are  called  cadaveric  phenomena. 
It  is  of  much  importance  in  medico-legal  in¬ 
quiries,  to  distinguish  accurately  between  cada¬ 
veric  appearances,  and  those  which  result  from 
injury  inflicted  before  death. 

CADMI'A.  KaSjUeia.  KaSpia.  A  name 
■which  has  been  given  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers  to  a  variety  of  substances. 

Cadmia  factitia.  See  Tutia. 

Cadmiafomacum.  See  Tutia. 

Cadmia  fossilis.  See  Calamine. 

Cadmia  lapidosa.  See  Calamine. 

Cadmia  metallica.  Cobalt. 

Cadmia  nativa.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  cobalt,  and  to  the  lapis  calaminaris. 

CADMI'UM.  (am.  i,  n. ;  from  cadmia,  tutty, 
•because  it  was  first  detected  in  that  substance. 

“A  metal  discovered  in  the  year  1817  by 
(Stromeyer  in  an  oxide  of  zinc  which  had  been 
prepared  for  medical  purposes  ;  and  he  has  since 
found  it  in  several  of  the  ores  of  that  metal,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  radiated  blende  from  Bohemia 
rwhich  contains  about  five  per  cent  of  cadmium. 
The  late  Dr.  Clarke  detected  its  existence  in 
some  of  the  zinc  ores  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
common  zinc  of  commerce.  Mr.  Herapath  has 
(found  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  zinc 
works  near  Bristol.  During  the  reduction  of 
calamine  by  coal,  the  cadmium,  which  is  very 
volatile,  flies  off'  in  vapour  mixed  with  soot  and 
•some  oxide  of  zinc,  and  collects  in  the  roof  of 
the  vault,  just  above  the  tube  leading  from  the 
■crucible.  Some  portions  of  this  substance 
yielded  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent  of  cad¬ 
mium. 

“  The  process  by  which  Stromeyer  separates 
cadmium  from  zinc  or  other  metals  is  the  follow¬ 
ing.  The  ore  of  cadmium  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  after  adding  a 
portion  of  free  acid,  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid 
■by  means  ot  which  the  cadmium  is  precipitated 
as  sulplmret,  while  the  zinc  continues  in  solu¬ 
tion.  I  lie  sulphuret  of  cadmium  is  then  de¬ 
composed  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  nitrate  of  cad- 
imium  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  an  access  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  added.  The  white  car¬ 
bonate  of  cadmium  subsides,  which,  when  heated 
to  redness,  yields  a  pure  oxide.  By  mixing  this 
toxide  with  charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  a  red  heat,  metallic  cadmium  is  sublimed. 

“  A  very  elegant  process  for  separating  zinc 
from  cadmium  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston 
■The  solution  of  the  mixed  metals  is  put  into  a 
(platinum  capsule,  and  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc 
s  placed  in  it.  If  cadmium  is  present,  it  is 
reduced,  and  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the  cap- 
■  ule,  that  it  may  be  washed  with  water  without 
langer  of  being  lost.  It  may  then  be  dissolved 
ither  by  nitric  or  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
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“  Cadmium,  in  colour  and  lustre,  has  a  strong 
j  resemblance  to  tin,  but  is  somewhat  harder  and 
more  tenacious.  It  is  very  ductile  and  malle¬ 
able.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8 '604  before  being 
hammered,  and  8 '694  afterwards.  It  melts  at 
about  the  same  temperature  as  tin,  and  is  nearly 
as  volatile  as  mercury,  condensing  like  it  into 
globules  which  have  a  metallic  lustre.  Its 
vapour  has  no  odour. 

“  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  Cad¬ 
mium  is  readily  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid,  which  is  its  proper  solvent.  Sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids  act  upon  it  less  easily,  and 
the  oxygen  is  then  derived  from  water. 

“  Cadmium  combines  with  oxygen,  so  far  as 
is  yet  known,  in  one  proportion  only  ;  and  this 
oxide  is  conveniently  procured  in  a  separate 
state  by  igniting  the  carbonate.  It  has  an 
orange  colour,  and  is  fixed  in  the  fire.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  change  the 
colour  of  violets  ;  but  it  is  a  powerful  salifiable 
base,  forming  neutral  salts  with  acids.  This 
oxide,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Stromeyer, 
is  composed  of  55 '8  parts  of  cadmium  and  8 
parts  of  oxygen.  It  is  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  one  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  equivalent  is  63 '8. 

“  Oxide  of  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
hydrate  by  pure  ammonia,  but  is  redissolved  by 
excess  of  the  alkali.  It  is  precipitated  perma¬ 
nently  by  pure  potash  as  a  hydrate,  and  by 
all  the  alkaline  carbonates  as  carbonate  of  cad¬ 
mium. 

“  Sulphuret  of  cadmium,  which  occurs  native 
in  some  kinds  of  zinc  blende,  is  easily  procured 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a 
salt  of  cadmium.  It  has  a  yellowish-orange 
colour,  and  is  distinguished  from  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  by  being  insoluble  in  pure  potash,  and 
by  sustaining  a  white  heat  without  subliming. 

It  is  composed  according  to  Stromeyer  of  55 '8 
parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  cadmium  and  1 6  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  sulphur. 

“  Chloride  of  cadmium  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  muriate  b)  heat.”  —  Turner. 

Caduca  membrana.  See  Decidua, 

CADU'CUS.  (From  cado,  to  fall.)  Ca¬ 
ducous.  Falling  off :  applied  generally  in  natural 
history.  1.  In  Botany,  to  parts  which  fall  off 
before  the  unfolding  of  the  flower  or  leaf ;  as 
the  perianth  of  Papaver,  and  the  stipulcc  of  Pru- 
nus  avium  ;  to  a  calyx  which  drops  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  petals,  or  even  before,  as  in  the 
poppy  ;  to  petals,  which  are  scarcely  unfolded 
before  they  fall  off,  as  in  Thalictrum ;  and  to 
such  leaves  as  fall  off  before  the  end  of  summer. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  tunica  decidua  uteri. 

3.  In  Pathology,  to  epilepsy  or  the  falling  sick¬ 
ness. 

Ca'dus.  Ceramium.  Metrcta.  An  ancient 
measure  equal  to  120  pounds  when  applied  to 
wine,  and  105  when  applied  to  oil. 

CvECAI,.  Appertaining  to  the  caecum. 

C.v.ca i.  appendix.  The  appendix  caeci  ver- 
miformis,  which  see. 

C  E'CITAS.  (From  emeus,  blind.)  Blind, 
ness.  See  Caligo,  and  Amaurosis. 

C/E'CUM.  (um,i.  n.  ;  from  ccecus,  blind- 
II  3 
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so  called  from  its  being  perforated  at  one  end 
only.)  The  blind  gut.  The  first  portion  of 
the  large  intestine,  situated  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  It  is  in  this  intestine  that  the  ilium 
terminates  by  a  valve,  called  the  valve  of  the 
crecum.  The  appendix  cecci  vermiformis  is  also 
attached  to  it.  See  Intestines. 

C/E'CUS.  Blind:  applied  in  anatomy  to 
canals  which  are  closed  at  one  extremity,  as  the 
intestinum  caecum. 

Ccela-dolo.  See  Torenia  Asiatica. 

C.EI.I  donum.  The  gift  of  Heaven.  A 
name  given  to  the  Cheledonium  majus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  supposed  excellent  virtues. 

C.eh  fi.os.  Cceli  rosa.  The  Lychnis  co- 
ronaria. 

C/ESALPI'NI A.  (a,  ee.  f.;  so  named  in 
honour  of  Ctesalpinus. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  De- 
candria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  All  the  plants  of 
this  genus  afford  wood  which  is  used  in  dyeing: 
these  woods  are  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Brazil  w'oods. 

C.tssai.pinia  ckista.  This  plant  yields  a 
valuable  wood,  which,  however,  is  less  prized 
than  that  of  the  following  species. 

C.esali'inia  eciiina'ta.  The  plant  that  yields 
the  best  Brazil  wood,  or  Fernambuco  wood. 
It  grows  in  the  Brazils,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere  :  the  wood  possesses  as¬ 
tringent  properties,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  red 
dye. 

C.esalpinia  sappan.  A  small  tree  found  in 
Siam  and  Amboyna.  A  decoction  of  the  wood 
is  used  in  cases  of  contusion  ;  and  it  also  affords 
a  red  or  black  dye. 

CiEiuiLEUM  berolinense.  Prussian  blue. 
See  Ferrocyanic  acid. 

CLeruleum  montanum.  The  Armenian 
stone.  See  Armenius  lapis. 

CiESAItlAN  OPERATION.  Ceesarian 
section,  llysterotomia.  Tonwtocia.  Hystero-to- 
motocia.  Clastro-hysterotomia.  The  operation  of 
making  an  incision  into  the  uterus  to  extract  the 
child,  either  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  or 
when  the  obstacles  to  delivery  are  so  great  as  to 
leave  no  other  alternative.  It  is  so  named 
because  Julius  Catsar  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  world  in  this  manner. 

Cafa.  Caf.  Cafar.  Camphire. 

Ceesarian  section.  See  Ceesarian  operation. 

CAFFEIN.  A  peculiar  principle  discovered 
in  coffee  by  ltobiquet,  in  the  year  1821,  and 
subsequently  observed  by  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou.  It  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  bruised  raw 
colfee  in  water,  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  throw 
down  the  extractive  and  colouring  matter,  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  remaining  fluid, 
'flie  caffein  thus  obtained  should  be  digested 
with  animal  charcoal  to  take  away  the  remain¬ 
ing  colouring  matter,  and  re-crystallised.  It  is 
then  a  white,  volatile  matter,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  boiling 
water,  or  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  again  depo¬ 
sited,  on  cooling,  in  silky  filaments.  It  neither 
affects  vegetable  blues  nor  forms  salts  with  the 
acids ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  alkali.  According 
to  the  latest  analysis  by  Datf  and  Liebig,  it 
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consists  of  48  parts  of  hydrogen,  28  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  1(>  of  oxygen.  It  contains  more 
nitrogen  than  most  animal  substances,  yet  it 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  undergoes  pu¬ 
trefaction. 

Caga'strum.  A  barbarous  term  used  by 
Paracelsus  to  designate  the  germ  of  diseases 
which  are  not  congenital  nor  hereditary,  but 
arise  from  corruption. 

Caipa  sciiora.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant  of 
Malabar.  The  natives  drink  the  juice  of  its 
fruit,  with  a  little  nutmeg,  to  stop  the  hic¬ 
cough.  The  unripe  fruit  is  emetic. 

Caiuca.  The  Brazilian  name  of  a  root  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents, 
and  for  other  virtues.  See  Chiocca  racemosa. 

Cajan.  See  Phaseolus  creticus. 

Cajeput  oil.  See  Melaleuca. 

Cal.  An  alchemical  name  of  the  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  also  of  vinegar. 

Calaba.  See  Catophyllum  inophyllum. 

Calaf.  See  Salix  eegyptiaca. 

Calaguala.  See  Polypodium  calaguala. 

Calamagro'stis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  Ka\ap.aypaxrTis, 
from  KaAagos,  a  reed,  and  aypeons,  a  sort  of 
grass.)  Reed  grass.  Gramen  Arundinaceum. 
The  Arundo  calamagrostis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  has  been  said  to  possess  diuretic  and  em- 
menagogue  properties. 

Calama'rIj®.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
nscus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  which  i 
embraces  the  reed-plants. 

Calambac.  Calambouk.  The  Indian  name 
for  Lignum  aloes.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Calame'don.  (Ka\a/xT]5ov  ;  from  KaAa/xos,  a 
reed.)  A  term  applied  by  some  to  a  longitudinal 
fracture  of  a  bone  ;  by  others,  to  an  oblique 
fracture,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  fractured 
portions  are  shaped  like  the  nib  of  a  pen  ;  and 
by  others,  again,  to  a  comminuted  fracture. 

Calamina  razEPARATA.  Prepared  calamine,  i 
Burn  the  calamine  and  reduce  it  to  powder  ;  i 
then  let  it  be  brought  into  the  state  of  a  very  i 
fine  powder,  in  the  same  manner  that  chalk  is 
directed  to  be  prepared.  See  Calamine. 

CA'LAMINE.  ( Calamina ,  ec.  f.  ;  from 
calamus,  a  reed  :  so  called  from  its  reed-like  I 
appearance.)  Cadmia,  Cathmia,  Cadmia  lapi- 
dosa  eerosa,  Cadmia  fossitis,  Cadmia  natura,  I.apis 
calaminaris.  A  native  carbonate  of  zinc,  blended 
with  a  portion  of  iron,  and  sometimes  with  other 
substances.  It  is  very  heavy,  moderately  hard 
and  brittle,  of  a  grey,  yellowish  red,  or  black¬ 
ish  brown  colour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
with  effervescence  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
found  in  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  this 
country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  and  Somersetshire ;  as  also  in 
Wales.  This  mineral,  prepared  by  calcination 
and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  forms  an  article  of 
the  materia  niedica.  In  this  state  it  is  sprinkled 
on  ulcers  and  excoriations  to  promote  their 
healing.  Mixed  with  rose,  or  elder-flower 
water,  it  has  been  used  as  a  collyriutn  for  weak 
eyes.  It  is  the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate,  the 
Ceratum  calamimr  of  the  London  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  a  preparation  long  known  under  the  name  i 
of  Turner's  cerate. 
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Calamint.  See  Melissa  calamintha. 

Calamint,  mountain.  See  Melissa  grandifiora. 

Calami'ntha.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  ua\os,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  ptvda,  mint.)  See  Melissa  calamintha. 

Calamintha  anglica.  See  Melissa. 

Calamintha  humilior.  See  Glechoma. 

Calamintha  magnojlore.  See  Melissa  grandi- 
I flora. 

Calamintha  Montana.  See  Melissa. 

Calamintha  palustris.  See  Mentha. 

Calamita.  See  Styrax. 

Calamita  BIANCA.  The  Italian  name  of  a 
■very  adhesive  kind  of  white  bole.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  alexi- 
Ipharinic  and  aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  calamita  bianca  is  White 
loadstone. 

CA'LAMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  K«A.a/ror.)  The 
■name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzean 
■system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  reed. 

Calamus  alexandrinus.  A  medicine  men¬ 
tioned  by  Celsus,  which  was  long  confounded 
with  the  Calamus  aromaticus.  The  calamus  of 
Celsus  was  the  stalk  of  a  plant  growing  in 
India  and  Egypt,  most  probably  the  Andro- 
toogon  nardus. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  With  modern  writers 
this  is  a  synonyme  of  the  sweet  flag,  or  Acorus 
tcalamus  of  Linnaius.  The  calamus  aromaticus 
of  the  ancients  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  acorus,  and  by  others  the  galangal. 

Calamus  aromaticus  asiaticus.  See  Acorus 
tcalamus. 

Calamus  odoratus.  A  name  given  by  Ma- 
thiolus  to  the  Andropogon  nardus. 

Calamus  rotang.  One  of  the  plants  from 
which  the  resin  called  Dragon's  blood  has  been 
supposed  to  be  obtained  ;  but  this  appears  to 
■be  an  error.  The  Calamus  rotang  and  C.  sciopi- 
Kinum  afford  the  rattan  canes  which  are  used  as 
walking  sticks. 

Calamus  saccharinus.  The  sugar-cane. 
>See  Saccliarum  ojjicinale. 

Calamus  scriptoiuus.  A  furrow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  so 
■called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  writing  pen. 

Calamus  vulgaris.  See  Arundo  pkragmites. 

Calapi  tte.  A  name  given  by  Ilumphius 
to  stony  concretions  found  in  the  inside  of 
•some  cocoa-nuts.  These  stones  are  also  called 
I’ vegetable  bezoars ;  the  Malays  attribute  great 
virtues  to  them,  and  wear  them  as  amulets. 
The  cocoa  tree  is  called  calappa  iti  the  Malayan 
(language. 

Calbia'num.  The  name  of  a  plaster  men¬ 
tioned  by  Myrepsus,  the  composition  of  which 
is  not  known. 

Calcadinum.  Calcatar.  Colcotar.  Redink, 
i  Vitriol.  —  liuland. 

C  ALCA'NEUAr.  {urn,  i.  n. ;  from  calx, 
ithe  heel.)  The  heel,  or  bone  of  the  heel. 

Calcanthos.  See  Calccinlhuin . 

Calcan  thum.  (urn,  i.  n.;  from  \icos, 

■  brass,  and  auBos,  a  flower.)  A  name  given  to 
Blowers  of  brass,  to  vitriol,  and  to  oxide  of 
copper. 

CA  LCAll.  (ar,  arts.  n.  ;  a  spur.)  A  term 
(applied  1.  lly  anatomists  to  the  os  calcis. 
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2.  By  botanists  to  a  part  of  the  ringent  and 
personate  corolla  of  plants.  It  is  a  tube  form¬ 
ing  an  obtuse  or  acute  sac  at  the  side  of  the 
receptacle. 

CALCARA'TUS.  Spurred:  applied  to  the 
corols  and  nectaries  of  plants  ;  as  Corolla  calca- 
rala,  Nectarium  calcaratum ;  in  Aquilegia  and 
Antirrhinum  linaria. 

CALCA'REOUS.  ( Calcarius ;  from  calx, 
lime.)  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime. 

Calcareous  earth.  See  Lime. 

Calcaris  flos.  The  larkspur.  See  Delphi¬ 
nium. 

Calcatar.  See  Calcadinum. 

Ca  i.catox.  A  troche  containing  arsenic. 

Calcatrippa.  The  larkspur.  See  Delphi¬ 
nium. 

Calcena,  Calcenon,  Calcenonia,  Calcinonia. 
Terms  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  concretions  of 
tartrate  of  lime  which  form  in  the  human 
body. 

CALCEOL  A'RI  A.  (From  calceolus,  a 
small  slipper. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class ,  Diandria ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia.  Slipper-wort. 

Calceolaria  primata  is  used  in  Peru  as  a 
laxative. 

Calceolaria  trifida  is  employed  as  a  febri¬ 
fuge. 

Calcetus,  Calcenonius,  Calcenos.  A  term 
applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  blood  when  sup¬ 
posed  to  abound  in  tartrate  of  lime;  whence 
the  expression  calcined  blood. 

Ca'lceum  equi'num.  (From  calceus,  a  shoe, 
and  equus,  a  horse  :  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
its  leaf. )  The  herb  colt’s-foot.  See  Tussilago. 

Calchithius.  Verdigris. 

Calcidicum.  An  alchemical  name  of  a 
medicine  in  which  arsenic  was  an  ingredient. 

CALCPFRAGA.  (a,  ee.  f . ;  from  calx,  a 
stone,  and  frango,  to  break  :  so  named  from  its 
supposed  property  of  breaking  the  stone  in  the 
bladder. )  B  leakstone.  Scribonius  Largits  gives 
this  name  to  the  herb  scolopendrium,  or  spleen- 
wort  :  the  calcifraga  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be 
the  globularia  alypum  of  modern  botanists.  By 
some  writers  calcifraga  has  been  used  syno¬ 
nymously  with  saxifraga. 

Calcii  chloridi  liquor.  In  the  London 
[  Pharmacopoeia  of  1837,  this  preparation  is  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  twelve  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  The  dose  is  from  inx  to  ^ij.  The 
Liquor  calcis  murialis  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  1824  was  nearly  double  the  strength 
of  this. 

Calcii  chloriiium.  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
Marias  calcis.  Muriate  of  lime.  Calx  sulita, 
Sal  ammomacus  fixus.  Take  of  chalk  live 
ounces;  hydrochloric  acid,  distilled  water,  each 
half  a  pint.  Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and 
add  the  chalk  to  saturation.  The  effervescence 
being  finished,  strain  and  evaporate  the  liquor  un¬ 
til  the  salt  is  dried.  Put  the  salt  into  a  crucible, 
and  having  liquefied  it  by  exposure  to  the  fire, 
pour  it  upon  a  Hat  clean  stone.  When  it  is 
cohl,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  keep  it  in  a 
well  closed  vessel.  For  the  chemical  properties 
1  of  this  substance,  sec  J.ime.  Muriate  of  lime 
U  4 
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lias  been  supposed  lo  possess  tonic  and  deob- 
struent  properties.  It  was  introduced  into 
medical  practice  by  Fourcroy,  and  acquired, 
some  years  back,  a  high  reputation  in  scrofula 
and  bronchocele,  which,  however,  it  has  failed 
to  maintain.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from 
xv  grains  to  9j. 

CALCINA'TIO  N.  ( Calcinatio ,  onis.  f. ; 
from  calx,  lime.)  The  process  of  subjecting  a 
body  to  the  action  of  fire,  or  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat,  to  drive  off  its  volatile  parts. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  calcination  of  chalk,  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  lime  by  driving  off 
its  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster -stone ;  of  alum;  of  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of 
their  water  of  crystallisation  ;  of  bones  which 
lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this  treatment,  and  of 
various  other  bodies. 

Calcinatio  philosophica,  Calcinatio  spagy- 
rica,  Calcinatio  sine  igne.  A  name  applied  by 
the  alchemists  to  the  process  of  rendering  bony 
or  horny  matter  brittle  and  pulverable,  by  sus¬ 
pending  it  for  some  hours  over  boiling  water. 

Calcinatu.m  majus.  A  term  applied  by  the 
alchemists  to  all  dulcified  substances.  See 
D  unification. 

Calcinatum  majus  Poterii.  A  protochlo- 
ride  of  mercury,  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  aquafortis,  and  precipitating  with  salt 
water.  It  was  used  by  Poter  as  an  application 
to  obstinate  ulcers. 

Calcinatum  minus.  A  term  applied  by  the 
alchemists  to  any  thing  naturally  sweet,  as 
sugar,  honey,  manna,  &c. 

Calcinonius.  See  Calcetus. 

Calcis  carbonas.  See  Lime  and  Crela  prcc- 
parata. 

Cai.cis  cremor.  Cream  of  lime.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  the  pellicle  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  lime- 
water  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Calcis  c hi.or.idum.  Chloride  of  lime,  called 
also  Oxy  muriate  of  lime.  A  preparation,  the 
chemical  constitution  of  which  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained.  Hence,  in  the  New  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  it  is  termed  Calx  chlorinata,  to  avoid 
hypothesis.  (See  Lime.)  It  is  much  used  in 
bleaching,  under  the  name  of  bleaching  powder ; 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  it,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Labaracque's  disinfecting 
fluid,  is  a  powerful  corrector  of  putrid  ef¬ 
fluvia. 

Calcis  liquor.  Solution  of  lime,  formerly 
called  aqua  calcis.  Lime-water.  Take  of  lime, 
half  a  pound  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  twelve 
pints.  Upon  the  lime,  first  slaked  with  a  little 
of  the  water,  pour  the  remainder  of  the  water 
and  shake  them  together;  next  cover  the  vessel 
immediately,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours ; 
then  keep  the  solution  upon  the  remaining  lime 
in  stopped  glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  450  times  its  weight 
of  water,  or  little  more  than  one  grain  in  one 
lluid  ounce.  Lime-water  is  colourless  and  in¬ 
odorous,  and  has  an  unpleasant  alkaline  taste. 
It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  atmo- 
qiliere,  so  that,  if  it  be  not  carefully  preserved, 


the  whole  of  the  lime  is  soon  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.  It  is  given  internally  as  an 
antacid,  in  doses  of  from  two  ounces  to  six,  in 
cardialgia,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Mixed  with  olive 
oil,  it  forms  the  celebrated  application  to  burns, 
known  under  the  name  of  Carrori  oil. 

Calcis  murias.  See  Calcis  chloridum. 

Calcis  muriatis  liquor.  See  Calcis  chloridi 
liquor. 

j  Calcis  os.  Calcar.  Calcaneum.  Plerna. 

The  largest  bone  of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  the 
j  heel.  It  is  situated  posteriorly  under  the  as- 
|  tragalus.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and  pro- 
i  cesses.  It  has  a  large  tuberosity,  or  knob, 

;  projecting  behind  to  form  the  heel.  A  sinuous 
j  cavity,  as  its  fore-part,  which,  in  the  fresh  sub¬ 
ject,  is  filled  with  fat,  and  gives  origin  to  several 
ligaments.  Two  prominences,  at  the  inner  and 
fore-part  of  the  bone,  with  a  pit  between  them, 
for  the  articulation  of  the  under  and  fore-part  of 
the  astragalus.  A  depression,  in  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone  near  its  fore-part,  where  the 
tendon  of  the  peronaeus  longus  runs.  A  large 
cavity,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone,  for  lodging 
the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  together  with  the 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  sole.  There  are  two 
prominences,  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  this 
bone,  that  give  origin  to  the  aponeurosis,  and 
several  muscles  of  the  sole.  The  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  os  calcis  is  concave,  for  its  articula¬ 
tion  with  the  os  cuboides,  and  it  is  articulated 
to  the  astragalus  by  ligaments. 

Calcis  vivi  flores.  The  pellicle  on  the 
surface  of  lime-water. 

Calcitaki.  Alkaline  salt. 

Calcitea.  Vitriol. 

Calciteosa.  Litharge. 

Calcitiios.  Verdigris. 

Calcitra'pa.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  an  old  botanical 
term  of  similar  meaning  to  tribulus.  See  Cen¬ 
tal!  rca  calcitrapa. 

Calcitrapa  officinalis.  Sec  Centaurea. 

Calcitrea.  Vitriol. 

CA'LCI  UM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from  calx,  of  which 
it  is  the  basis.)  The  metallic  basis  of  lime. 
There  is  only  one  known  combination  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  oxygen,  which  is  the  substance  called 
i  lime. 

Calcoi'dea  ossi'cula.  The  three  cuneiform 
|  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  so  called  by  Fal- 
I  lopius. 

Calcokeumenos.  Oxide  of  copper.  —  Ru-  • 
land. 

j  Cai.'cotar.  Vitriol. 

Cai.culi'fkagus.  (From  calculus,  a  stone, 
and  f ran  go,  to  break.)  Having  the  power  ol 
I  breaking  stone  in  the  bladder.  1.  Applied  tc  i 
|  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have  this 
power.  See  Lilhontriptic. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  which  is  in-  | 
troduced  into  the  bladder  to  break  down  calculi 
See  Lithotrity. 

3.  The  seolopendrium,  and  pimpernel. 

Calculosus.  Afflicted  with  the  stone. 
CA'LCULUS.  (us,  i.  in.  The  Latin  foi 

a  pebble.)  In  pathology  this  term  is  appliet 
to  morbid  concretions  of  a  hard  or  stony  con 
,  sistence,  which  form  in  different  cavities  am 
I  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Calculus,  arthritic.  Gouty  concretions  ; 
•halk-stones.  See  Podagra. 

Calculus,  articular.  See  Concretions,  articular. 

Calculus,  biliary.  Chololithus.  Calculus 
ftiliosus.  Bilian/  concretion.  Gall-stone.  Lili- 
iry  calculi  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  usu¬ 
ally  consist  of  the  substance  called  cliolesterine, 
blended  with  various  proportions  of  colouring 
matter,  inspissated  bile,  albumen,  &c.,  which 
occasion  considerable  variety  in  their  colour, 
texture,  and  other  physical  properties.  Four 
kinds  of  biliary  concretions  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  observed. 

1.  One  kind  is  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes 
a  little  yellowish  or  greenish.  When  broken, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  crystalline  plates,  or 
stria:,  of  a  shining  appearance,  and  unctuous  to 
the  touch.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  insoluble 
in  water;  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alkohol 
land  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When  melted,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  oil,  and  exhales  the  smell  of 
melted  wax  ;  when  suddenly  heated,  it  evapo- 
irates  altogether  in  a  thick  smoke.  It  is  soluble 
in  pure  alkalis,  and  the  solution  has  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  soap.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it ; 
but  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  water.  The 
lamellated  portion  of  this  calculus  consists  of 
cliolesterine,  occasionally  pure,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  some  admixture  of  inspissated 
bile.  The  nucleus  around  which  the  lamellated 
matter  is  arranged,  consists  usually  of  inspis¬ 
sated  bile.  These  whitish  calculi  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent. 

2.  Another  kind  is  of  a  round  or  polygonal 
shape,  often  of  a  grey  colour  externally,  and 
brown  within.  It  exhibits  concentric  layers, 
which  appear  to  consist  of  inspissated  bile  ;  and 
there  is  generally  a  central  nucleus  of  the  white 
crystalline  matter  or  cliolesterine.  A  number 
of  calculi  of  this  species  are  generally  found 
(together;  indeed  the  gall-bladder  is  sometimes 
nearly  tilled  with  them.  Calculi  of  this  kind 
are  often  light  and  friable,  and  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour.  The  gall-stones  of  oxen,  used  by 
painters,  belong  to  this  species. 

3.  A  third  kind  is  of  a  deep  brown,  or  green 
icolour.  Its  texture  is  made  up  of  crystals  of 
cliolesterine,  intermixed  with  inspissated  bile. 
The  three  kinds  of  biliary  concretions  above  de¬ 
scribed  are  soluble  in  alkalis,  in  soap  ley,  in 
alkohol,  and  in  oils. 

4.  There  appears  to  be  a  fourth  species  of 
I  gall-stone,  concerning  which  very  little  is  known 
with  accuracy.  Dr.  Saunders  tells  us,  that  he 
has  met  with  gall-stones  insoluble  both  in  alko¬ 
hol  and  oil  of  turpentine;  some  of  which  do 
not  inflame,  hut  become  red,  and  consume  to 

lashes  like  charcoal.  Haller  cites  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  similar  calculi.  Gall-stones  often 
(occur  in  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  in 
cows  and  hogs;  but  the  biliary  concretions  of 
these  animals  have  not  hitherto  been  examined 
I  with  much  attention. 

Gall-stones  often  exist  without  occasioning 
pain,  or  any  disagreeable  symptoms,  so  that 
■  their  presence  is  not  detected  till  after  death. 

In  Di.  Laillies  Morbid  Anatomy,  there  is  an 
(example  of  a  concretion  of  the  size  of  a  pullet’s 
:cgg,  which  filled  up  the  whole  of  the  fundus  of 
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the  gall-bladder,  and  never  caused  any  incon¬ 
venience.  A  gall-stone  weighing  two  drachms 
was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  late  Lord 
Bute,  though  he  had  never  complained  of  the 
jaundice,  nor  of  any  disorder  which  Dr.  lie- 
berden  could  attribute  to  that  cause :  and  the 
gall  bladder  has  been  found,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  filled  with  large  gall-stones,  from  which 
no  inconvenience  ever  resulted.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  they  become  impacted  in  their  passage 
through  the  gall-ducts,  they  obstruct  the  flow  of 
bile  into  the  intestines,  thereby  causing  jaun¬ 
dice  ;  and  they  sometimes  occasion  excruciating 
pain.  See  Icterus. 

Calculi  of  the  ears.  The  masses  of  indu¬ 
rated  wax  which  frequently  block  up  the  audi¬ 
tory  meatus,  and  cause  deafness,  have  been 
dignified  by  some  with  the  name  of  calculi. 

Calculus  intestinal.  See  Enterolithus. 

Calculi  lachrymal.  Concretions  some¬ 
times  form  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  where 
they  cause  abscesses  and  fistulas.  They  have 
not  been  analysed. 

Calculus  pancreatic.  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  certain  transparent  calculi,  which 
have  been  vomited  or  passed  by  stool,  were 
formed  in  the  pancreas  ;  but  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  any  such  belief. 

Calculi  of  the  pineal  gland.  Morbid 
concretions  have  been  found  on  dissection  in 
the  pineal  gland,  the  presence  of  which  was  not 
indicated  during  life  by  any  particular  symp¬ 
toms.  They  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  like 
the  gritty  matter  naturally  found  in  the  part. 

Calculi  of  the  prostate  gland.  Stony 
concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  occasion  the 
same  evil  as  any  other  enlargement  of  the 
part.  They  generally  consist  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Calculus,  pulmonary.  Concretions,  formed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  little  animal  matter, 
are  sometimes  expectorated  in  great  number 
during  life,  or  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  or  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  after 
death.  In  most  cases  in  which  this  occurs,  it 
is  an  accompaniment  of  tubercular  phthisis; 
but  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  an  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  chalky  concretions  has  taken 
place  from  time  to  time  during  a  number  of 
years,  unconnected  with  any  bad  symptoms,  and 
without  injury  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  The  presence  of  such  concretions  is 
supposed,  by  M.  Bayle,  to  give  rise  to  a  form 
of  phthisis  which  he  calls  Pthisie  caleuleuse.  On 
this  subject  M.  Andral  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions  :  — 

“  1.  That  the  expectoration  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  calculi  is  frequently,  but  not 
constantly,  connected  with  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
cles. 

“  2.  That  the  serious  symptoms  which  pre¬ 
cede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  expectoration  of 
such  calculi,  depend  much  less  on  the  presence  of 
these  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  than  on  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  tubercles.  We  know 
of  but  very  few  cases  where  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis  have  been  consecutive  on  simple  calculi 
of  the  lungs.  Bayle  has  only  cited  a  single 
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example  in  the  thirty-third  observation  of  his 
work  ;  and  even  to  this  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  ‘  slightly  humid  cretaceous  matter’  which 
surrounded  the  calculi  disseminated  through 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  had  been  originally 
true  tuberculous  matter;  a  conclusion  which 
IJayle  lias  not  drawn,  but  which  would  result 
from  the  aggregate  of  the  facts  that  we  have 
already  cited.  The  calculous  phthisis  of  Bayle 
is  then,  at  any  rate,  a  very  rare  disease:  wc 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  but  we 
know  not  of  any  positive  facts  which  demon¬ 
strate  its  existence. 

“  3.  A  certain  number  of  calculous  concre¬ 
tions  may  have  their  origin  in  the  different 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tree.  After  death 
this  origin  may  be  demonstrated  by  anatomical 
inspection,  and  during  life  it  may  be  presumed, 
if  no  symptom  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  ob¬ 
served  after  the  expectoration  of  the  calculi. 

“  4.  Finally,  in  all  cases  of  calculous  ex¬ 
pectoration,  the  prognosis  must  vary  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  antecedent 
circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
which  present  themselves  during  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  calculi.” 

Calculi,  salivary.  Concretions  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  substance  of  the  salivary 
glands,  or  in  their  ducts.  They  generally  con¬ 
sist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 

Calculi,  spermatic.  Calculi  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  detected  after  death  in  the  ve- 
siculas  seminales.  Their  composition  is  not 
known. 

Calculi,  urinary.  Calculi  formed  by  a 
morbid  deposition  from  the  urine  may  be  found 
in  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
W1  latever  be  their  position  they  are  always 
formed  in  the  kidney  or  bladder :  they  are 
therefore  renal  or  vesical. 

1.  Renal  calculi.  When  calculous  matter  is 
separated  in  the  kidneys,  it  assumes  the  form, 
either  of  fine  sand,  which  passes  off  without 
causing  any  severe  symptoms,  and  is  deposited 
after  the  excreted  urine  has  been  some  time  at 
rest,  or  of  distinct  calculi,  varying  in  size,  but 
large  enough  to  occasion  very  distressing  pain 
in  their  passage  through  the  urinary  canals. 
Both  these  varieties  are  in  popular  language 
called  the  gravel ;  and  the  severe  symptoms 
arising  from  the  passage  of  renal  calculi  through 
the  ureters  is  styled  a  Jil  of  the  gravel. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  it  will  be  best  to 
designate  mere  sabulous  deposits  as  urinary 
sand,  and  distinct  concretions  as  renal  calculi. 

a.  Urinary  sand  is  of  two  kinds:  white  and 
red.  The  white  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  or  of 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  red  consists  of 
uric  acid.  Both  of  these  morbid  states  of  the 
urine  are  usually  connected  with  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs;  and  those  general  therapeu¬ 
tical  means  which  are  adapted  to  the  removal  of 
such  disorder,  are  beneficial  in  both.  With  a 
view  to  correct  the  state  of  the  urinary  secre¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  sabulous  deposit  more  imme¬ 
diately  depends,  alkalis  are  given  where  the 
uric  acid  predominates,  and  the  mineral  acids 
where  the  deposit  consists  ot  the  phosphates. 


In  the  latter  case  the  muriatic  acid  is  generally 
found  most  useful. 

b.  Renal  calculi.  These,  sometimes,  exist 
for  a  long  time,  and  remain  stationary  in  the 
kidney,  where  they  may  attain  a  considerable 
magnitude  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms 
which  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  their  presence ;  or 
they  may  excite  chronic  inflammation  and  sup¬ 
puration  of  the  kidney,  with  bloody  urine  and 
hectic  fever,  which  finally  destroys  the  patient. 
-Wore  generally,  however,  they  descend  along 
the  ureter,  and  give  rise  to  the  painful  affection 
commonly  called  a  fit  of  the  gravel.  The  de¬ 
scent  of  a  renal  calculus  is  usually  attended 
with  pain  in  the  loins,  shooting  down  through 
the  pelvis  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  retraction 
of  the  testicle,  and  numbness  of  the  leg  of  the 
affected  side,  shivering,  faintness,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  In  ordinary  cases  the  calculus  soon 
reaches  the  bladder,  and  the  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  cease  for  the  time.  It  is  then  either 
voided  through  the  urethra,  with  more  or  less 
pain  and  difficulty,  or  it  remains  in  the  bladder 
and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  vesical  calculus. 
If  the  calculus  become  firmly  impacted  in  the 
ureter,  inflammation  of  the  kidney  supervenes, 
or  a  fatal  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion,  ; 
which  may  take  place  in  both  kidneys,  though 
there  be  a  calculus  in  only  one  of  the  ureters  ; 
or  the  case  may  terminate  fatally  in  a  more  gra¬ 
dual  manner,  by  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  ureter  and  extravasation  of  urine.  In  a 
few  cases  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the  ureter, 
and  discharged  itself  by  a  fistulous  opening  in 
the  lumbar  region,  or  in  the  groin,  through 
which  the  urine  also  finds  an  outlet.  These 
formidable  consequences  are,  however,  compar¬ 
atively  rare;  the  calculus  generally  finds  its 
way  through  the  ureter ;  and,  even  where  it  is 
so  large  as  to  be  for  some  time  impacted,  the 
dilatability  of  this  canal  is  so  great  that  it  fre-l 
quently  adapts  itself  at  length  to  the  size  of  the 
calculus,  and,  after  much  suffering  and  danger, 
the  patient  is  relieved  by  the  passage  of  the 
calculus  into  the  bladder.  The  composition  of i 
renal  calculi  will  be  stated  under  the  head  of 
vesical  calculi,  since  urinary  calculi  in  general 
have  the  same  composition,  and  are,  in  effect, 
generally  derived  from  the  same  source,  namely 
the  kidney.  The  treatment,  while  a  calculus 
is  passing  down  the  ureter,  should  consist  in  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  which  is  of  great  service 
by  its  relaxing  and  antispasmodic  effect;  blood¬ 
letting,  if  necessary  to  obviate  inflammation 
and  opiates  to  allay  pain. 

The  constitutional  disposition  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  renal  calculi  is  to  be  obviated  by  tin 
means  applicable  to  calculous  disorders  in  gene 
ral.  These  will  be  noticed  at  the  conclusion  o 
the  present  article. 

2.  Vesical  calculus.  A  vesical  calculus,  o 
stone  in  the  bladder,  may  arise  from  a  rena 
calculus  having  passed  into  the  bladder,  am 
there  increased  in  size  by  successive  deposition 
upon  its  surface;  or  it  may  be  originally  forme 
in  the  bladder  itself;  or  a  foreign  body,  whic 
has  accidentally  got  into  the  bladder,  may  fori 
a  nucleus  around  which  calculous  matter  is  dt 
posited  :  it  appears,  however,  that  calculi  foun 
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n  the  bladder  have  generally  their  origin  in  the 
adney.  The  composition  of  urinary  calculi  is 
erv  diversified.  The  calculi  hitherto  observed 
onsist  of, 

1.  Uric  or  lithic  acid. 

2.  Urate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

5.  Oxalate  of  lime. 

6.  Cystic  oxide. 

7.  Carbonate  of  lime. 

8.  Silica. 

9.  The  alternating  calculus,  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  the  matters  composing  those 
already  enumerated. 

The  following  account  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  urinary  calculi  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brande’s 
“  Manual  of  Chemistry :  ” 

The  first  five  of  the  foregoing  substances  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence,  but  their  relative 
frequency  varies  in  different  countries  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  Dr.  Yelloly,  in  a  paper  on  the  “  Tendency 
to  Calculous  Diseases”  {Phil.  Trans.  1829),  has 
given  the  following  view  of  the  different  de¬ 
scriptions  of  calculi  contained  in  the  collection 
belonging  to  the  Norwich  hospital :  from  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  about  one-half  of  the 
specimens  are  composed  of  one  description  of 
material  only  ;  and  that  the  remainder  consist 
of  alternating  layers,  more  or  less  numerous,  of 
most  of  the  substances  of  which  human  urinary 
calculi  are  composed: 

Calculi  consisting  principally  of  one  deposit. 


Lithic  acid . .  81 

Lithate  of  ammonia .  20 

Oxalate  of  lime .  20 

Phosphate  of  lime .  4 

Fusible  calculus,  or  mixed  phosphates ; 
that  is  to  say,  calculi  composed  of  the 
triple,  or  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos¬ 
phate,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime .  37 

Calculi  consisting  of  two  deposits. 

Lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia .  37 

oxalate  of  lime .  1 1 

mixed  phosphates .  10 

phosphate  of  lime .  2 

Lithate  of  ammonia  and  lithic  acid .  2 

oxalate  of  lime...  25 

mixed  phosphates  14 

phosphate  of  lime  1 

Oxalate  of  lime  and  lithic  acid .  10 

lithate  of  ammonia. ...  1 

mixed  phosphates .  15 

phosphate  of  lime .  3 

Mixed  phosphates  and  phosphate  of  lime...  2 


Calculi  consisting  of  three  deposits. 

Lithic  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  mixed 

phosphates . 

oxalate  ot  lime  and  phosphate 

of  lime . 

oxalate  of  lime,  and  lithate  of 


ammonia .  o 

oxalate  of  lime,  and  lithic  acid  4 

lithate  of  ammonia,  and  oxa¬ 
late  of  lime .  o 


oxalate  of  lime,  and  mixed 
phosphates  . 
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Lithate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  lime,  anil 

mixed  phosphates .  3 

oxalate  of  lime,  and 

lithic  acid .  8 

phosphate  of  lime  and 
lithate  of  ammonia  1 
lithic  acid  and  mixed 

phosphates .  2 

Oxalate  of  lime,  lithic  acid,  and  lithate  of 

ammonia . . .  ....  1 

lithic  acid,  and  oxalate  of 

lime  .  1 

lithic  acid,  and  mixed 
phosphates .  2 


Calculi  consisting  of  four  or  more  deposits. 


Lithate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  lime,  lithic 

acid,  and  mixed  phosphates  .  1 

Oxalate  of  lime,  lithic  acid,  oxalate  of 

lime,  and  mixed  phosphates  .  1 

Lithate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  lime,  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
lithate  of  ammonia .  1 
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1.  Calculi  composed  of  uric  acid,  are  of  a 
brown  or  fawn-colour ;  and,  when  cut  through, 
appear  of  a  more  or  less  distinctly  laminated 
texture.  Their  surface  is  generally  smooth,  or 
nearly  so,  being  sometimes  slightly  tuberculated. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  this  calculus  blackens,  and 
gives  out  a  peculiar  ammoniacal  odour,  leaving 
a  minute  portion  of  white  ash  :  it  is  soluble  in 
solution  of  pure  potassa,  and,  heated  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  affords  the  fine  pink  com¬ 
pound  above  mentioned. 

2.  Urate  of  ammonia  forms  calculi,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  which  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
tuberculated;  they  are  made  up  of  concentric 
layers,  and  the  fracture  is  fine  earthy,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  compact  limestone;  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  small  size,  and  rather  uncommon, 
though  urate  of  ammonia  often  occurs  mixed 
with  uric  acid.  They  usually  decrepitate  before 
the  blowpipe,  are  more  soluble  than  the  uric  cal¬ 
culus,  evolve  ammonia  when  heated  with  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassa,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  which  pure  uric  acid  is 
not. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime  calculus  is  of  a  pale 
brown  or  grey  colour,  smooth,  and  made  up  of 
regular  and  easily  separable  laminae.  It  is 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
pure  ammonia,  and  does  not  fuse  before  the 
blowpipe.  Calculi  from  the  prostate  gland  are 
frequently  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Ammonio-magnesian,  or  triple  calculus,  is 
generally  white,  or  pale  grey,  and  the  surface 
often  presents  minute  crystals;  its  texture  is 
generally  compact,  and  often  somewhat  hard 
and  translucent ;  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  it 
exhales  ammonia,  and  leaves  phosphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  It  is  more  easily  soluble  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  forms  no 
precipitate  in  its  muriatic  solution. 

It  frequently  happens  that  calculi  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two  last- mentioned  substances, 
in  which  case  they  fuse  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  are  hence  termed  fusible  calculi.  They  are 
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white,  or  nearly  so,  and  softer  than  the  separate 
substances,  often  resembling  chalk  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  if  oxalate  of  ammonia  be  added  to  their 
solution,  the  lime  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
oxalate. 

5.  Oxalate  of  lime  forms  calculi,  the  exterior 
colour  of  which  is  generally  dark  brown,  or 
reddish ;  they  are  commonly  rough  or  tuber- 
culated  upon  the  surface,  and  have  hence  been 
called  mulberry  calculi.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
they  blacken  and  swell,  leaving  a  white  infusible 
residue,  which  is  easily  recognised  as  quicklime. 
Small  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are,  however, 
sometimes  perfectly  smooth  upon  the  surface, 
and  somewhat  resemble  a  hempsced  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

6.  Cystic  oxide  is  a  peculiar  animal  substance; 
the  calculi  composed  of  it,  which  are  rare,  are 
in  appearance  most  like  those  of  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate.  They  are  soft,  and  when 
burned  by  the  blowpipe,  exhale  a  peculiar  foetid 
odour.  They  are  soluble  in  nitric,  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  also 
in  alkaline  solutions.  Cystic  oxide  forms  crys- 
taliisable  compounds  with  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
oxalic  acids.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a 
viscid,  colourless,  and  uncrystallisable  com¬ 
pound.  Its  component  parts,  according  to 
Prout,  are  carbon  29 '9,  hydrogen  5M,  oxygen 
53-1,  nitrogen  29'9.  A  specimen  from  a  dog, 
analysed  by  Lassaigne  [Ann.  dc  Chim.  et  Phys. 
xxiii.  329.),  yielded  carbon  36*2,  nitrogen  34-0, 
oxygen  17‘0,  hydrogen  12-8;  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  was  a  different  sub¬ 
stance. 

7.  Dr.  Prout,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Bristol 
( Medico .  Chir.  Trans,  xi.  14.),  have  described 
calculi  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate 
of  lime;  but  this  species  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and  among  several  hundred  calculi  which  Mr. 
Braude  has  examined,  he  never  met  with  it  from 
the  human  bladder.  Carbonate  of  lime  calculi 
are  small,  white,  and  friable.  lie  has  seen 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  carbonate  of  lime 
calculus  from  other  animals,  and  especially  from 
the  horse.  He  has  also  observed  very  small 
and  perfectly  spherical  concretions,  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  voided 
in  a  case  in  which  they  apparently  came  from 
the  prostate  gland.  In  the  case  of  this  calculus 
cited  by  Mr.  Smith,  several  small  ones  were 
voided,  and  three  large  calculi  of  similar  com¬ 
position  were  removed  by  operation. 

8.  Silica,  as  an  ingredient  in  urinary  sand 
and  in  some  calculi,  is  very  rare.  It  would 
appear  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Venables 
(Quart.  Jour.  jY.  S.,  December,  1829),  that  it 
most  commonly  is  voided  in  the  form  of  sand. 
Several  supposed  cases  of  siliceous  sand  have 
been  traced  to  imposture.  Mr.  Braude,  how¬ 
ever,  has  seen,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Yelloly, 
an  unequivocal  specimen  of  siliciferous  calculus; 
it  was  taken  from  a  boy  by  an  operation,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime,  having 
small  cavities  in  its  interior,  lined  with  an  appa¬ 
rently  chalcedonic  crust,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  silica. 

A  stone  may  exist  in  the  bladder  without 
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causing  much  inconvenience,  provided  it  be 
small,  smooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure;  but  if 
it  be  large,  rough,  or  of  an  angular  figure,  it  is 
always  productive  of  severe  suffering.  The 
degree  of  pain  will,  however,  vary  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  bladder  and  the 
quality  of  the  urine:  if  the  bladder  be  inflamed 
or  irritable,  or  if  the  urine,  by  the  predominance 
of  an  acid  or  alkali  in  its  constitution,  become 
too  stimulating,  the  irritation  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  will  he  more  severely  felt. 

The  general  symptoms  indicative  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder  are  the  following.  A  painful 
itching  is  felt  along  the  penis,  especially  at  the 
extremity  of  the  glans  ;  there  arc  frequent  calls 
to  pass  the  urine,  and  difficulty  of  retaining  it, 
with  a  disposition  to  void  the  freces  at  the  same 
time  ;  micturition  is  painful,  and  the  stream  of 
urine  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  arrested  before 
the  bladder  is  empty,  so  that  the  urine  is  ex¬ 
pelled  by  fits,  and  the  pain  is  greatest  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  evacuation  ;  there  is  a  dull  pain 
and  sense  of  weight  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  the  urine  is  mixed  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucus,  and  frequently  tinged  with  blood, 
especially  after  exercise.  All  the  symptoms  of 
stone  are  aggravated  to  an  intolerable  degree  by 
the  motion  of  a  carriage,  or  exercise  on  horse¬ 
back.  At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the 
bladder  becomes  inflamed,  and  its  mucous  coat 
suppurates;  the  ureters  and  kidneys  participate 
in  the  diseased  action  ;  large  quantities  of  blood 
and  pus  are  passed  with  the  urine;  the  patient 
becomes  emaciated,  and  finally  dies,  worn  out 
by  pain  and  hectic  fever. 

The  symptoms  attendant  on  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland  in  some  respects  resemble 
those  of  stone,  but  the  pain  arising  from  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  bladder  generally  comes  on  only  in 
paroxysms,  while  that  from  a  diseased  prostate 
is  constant ;  it  is,  moreover,  less  acute,  and  is 
not  aggravated,  like  that  from  stone,  by  riding 
in  a  coach  or  on  horseback.  Some  other  dis¬ 
eases,  as  inflammation  and  spasmodic  states  ol 
the  bladder,  sometimes  occasion  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  of  stone;  and  surgeon: 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  presence  of  a  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  bladder  can  never  be  positively 
inferred  from  the  symptoms,  and  can  only  hi 
distinctly  ascertained  by  the  operation  of  sound 
ing. 

For  the  details  of  this,  as  well  as  for  a  de 
scription  of  those  cases  in  which  the  caleulu 
becomes  encysted,  or  enclosed  in  a  pouch,  pro 
longed  from  the  bladder,  thus  occasioning  : 
cessation  of  the  symptoms  for  a  variable  lengt! 
of  time,  and  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  th 
sound,  so  as  to  render  this  mode  of  exploratioi 
unavailable,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  th 
treatises  on  practical  surgery. 

The  causes  of  urinary  calculus  are  exceedingl 
obscure;  some  remarkable  circumstances  havi 
however,  been  observed  in  connexion  with  tlici 
formation. 

Calculus  is  more  common  in  temperate  tim 
in  warm  or  very  cold  climates.  It  occurs  mor 
frequently  in  early  life  than  in  old  age,  bn 
more  frequently  in  either  than  during  th 
middle  period  of  life.  Persons  of  sedentar 
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iabits  arc  more  liable  to  it  than  those  of  active 
(mbits.  Luxurious  persons  are  more  obnoxious 
o  it  than  those  who  are  temperate,  yet  it  fre- 
|ucrHly  occurs  also  in  the  latter;  and  insufficient 
nitrition  seems  rather  to  conduce  to  it,  tor  it  is 
ather  common  among  the  ill-fed  children  of 
mr  manufacturing  districts.  The  disposition 
o  gravel  and  urinary  calculi  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and,  like  the 
after,  appears  to  be  hereditary.  Sea-faring 
neople  are  very  seldom  subject  to  calculous 
complaints,  and  soldiers  also  appear  to  be  very 
free  of  them.  Women  are  much  less  subject  to 
none  than  men,  which  appears  partly  to  arise 
Tom  a  smaller  disposition  to  the  formation  of 
calculous  matter,  and  partly  from  the  facility 
lfforded  for  the  exit  of  small  calculi  by  the 
itructure  of  the  female  urethra.  Injuries  of  the 
spine  and  kidneys  have  been  observed  to  give  a 
Imposition  to  calculus,  and  especially  to  that  form 
>f  it  which  arises  from  a  deposition  of  the  phos¬ 
phates.  Strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  prostate  gland  favour  the  formation 
of  calculi,  both  by  occasioning  disorder  in  the 
whole  urinary  system,  and  causing  a  portion  of 
he  urine  to  become  long  stagnant  in  the  bladder 
iy  the  obstacles  they  oppose  to  its  complete 
evacuation.  Local  causes  operate  very  power- 
‘ully  in  producing  the  calculous  diathesis;  thus 
t  is  well  known  that  more  cases  of  stone  occur 
n  Norfolk  than  any  where  else  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Herefordshire. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  determine 
the  frequency  of  calculous  complaints  in  par¬ 
ticular  localities,  we  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
gnorant.  Hard  waters  have  long  been  blamed 
for  producing  stone ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Cider  and 
acid  wines  have  also  incurred  censure;  but  how 
ittle  the  former  has  to  do  with  the  matter,  may 
lie  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  Herefordshire, 
■where  the  disease  is  nearly  unknown,  cider  is 
lie  principal  drink  of  the  people.  The  fre- 
quency  of  calculous  complaints  in  Norfolk  has 
been  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  hard-boiled  greasy 
dumplings  which  are  much  eaten  there:  no 
■doubt  all  indigestible  articles  of  diet  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  formation  of  the  calculous  diathesis; 
but  why  these  dumplings  in  particular? 

W  hen  a  stone  in  the  bladder  has  become  too 
■large  to  pass  through  the  urethra,  it  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  with  certainty  by  a  surgical  operation, 
which  consists  according  to  circumstances  in 
i lithotomy,  that  is,  the  extraction  of  the  stone 
(through  an  incision  made  into  the  bladder,  or 
vilhotrity,  that  is  the  comminution  of  the  calculus 
within  the  bladder,  so  that  its  fragments  may  be 
discharged  through  the  urethra.  See  Lithotomy 
and  Lithotrity. 

Certain  means  have  long  been  in  use  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  stone,  and  renderin'*  an 
operation  unnecessary.  Several  medicines  of 
this  kind  have  owed  more  to  public  credulity, 
fhan  to  their  own  efficacy.  The  most  celebrated 
nostrum  of  this  kind,  was  Mrs.  Stevens’s  alkaline 
(solvent,  for  the  secret  of  which  five  thousand 
pounds  was  given  by  Parliament.  It  consisted 
lat  first  of  calcined  egg-shells  alone,  but  the  in- 
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ventor  afterwards  added  to  it  incinerated  snails, 
decoction  of  chamomile  flowers,  parsley,  sweet 
fennel,  and  burdock.  It  is  now  quite  laid  aside. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  judicious  use  of  alkalis  appears  to 
have  had  a  marked  effect  on  uric  acid  calculi. 
It  was  proposed  by  Fourcroy  to  attempt  the 
solution  of  stones  in  the  bladder  by  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  fluids.  It  appears,  front  the 
trials  which  have  been  made  at  different  times, 
that  alkaline  injections  of  sufficient  strength  to 
answer  the  purpose  are  too  irritating  for  the 
bladder  to  bear;  but  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dissolving  some  deposits  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  by  nitric  acid,  highly 
diluted,  sent  in  a  stream  through  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  double  catheter  of  pure  gold. 

Admitting,  which  we  may  very  fairly  do,  that 
a  stone  of  a  certain  si/e  is,  generally  speaking, 
only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  aid  of  surgery,  it 
becomes  of  great  importance  to  obviate  if'possi- 
ble  the  calculous  diathesis,  and  prevent  any 
new  deposition  from  taking  place.  There  are 
certain  indications  of  cure  common  to  calculous 
complaints  in  general.  There  is  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions  in  all ; 
and  hence  a  particular  attention  to  diet  and  regi¬ 
men,  and  the  use  of  vegetable  bitters  and  astrin¬ 
gents,  are  serviceable  in  most  cases.  Among 
the  bitters  the  Uva  tirsi  and  Pareira  hrava  are 
especially  recommended.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  several  varieties  of  calculus,  chemistry  comes 
powerfully  to  our  aid.  In  the  cases  which  de¬ 
pend  on  an  acid  diathesis,  namely,  those  in  which 
the  calculus  is  composed  of  uric  acid,  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  or  of  cystic  oxide,  the  general  principle 
is  to  obviate  the  acid  tendency  by  alkaline  me¬ 
dicines.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  In  cases  where  lithic  acid  is  pre¬ 
dominant,  it  has  frequently  been  found  most 
beneficial  to  promote  a  copious  discharge  of  that 
acid  by  means  of  turpentine  and  other  medicines 
which  are  known  to  have  this  elfect.  Dr.  Front 
has  also  found  that  the  disposition  to  form 
oxalate  of  lime  is  converted  by  the  use  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  into  the  common  lithic  diathesis  ;  he 
has  made  similar  observations  with  respect  to 
the  cystic  oxide,  and  hence  in  these  cases  he 
recommends  the  use  of  •muriatic  acid  where  it 
is  not  contra-indicated  by  an  irritable  state  of 
tbe  bladder. 

Where  the  alkaline  or  phosphatic  diathesis  pre¬ 
vails,  the  mineral  acids  are  indicated ;  their 
effect,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  striking  as 
that  of  alkalis  in  the  acid  diathesis;  indeed 
it  is  supposed  by  many,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  that  the  benefit  derived  from  them  is 
chiefly  referrible  to  the  tonic  effects  on  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  The  muriatic  acid  has  been 
found  most  generally  useful. 

Where  the  calculous  diathesis  is  connected 
with  gout,  the  treatment  must  of  course  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  circumstance;  and  where  it 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  injury  ol  the  spine 
or  kidney,  counter  irritation  by  setons  or  issues 
is  rationally  indicated. 

In  the  actual  paroxysm  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
the  suffering  is  dreadfully  severe,  and  generally 
admits  of  no  effectual  relief;  it  may,  however, 
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be  considerably  palliated  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
liip-bath  and  anodyne  suppositories  and  ene- 
mata. 

Caldar.  Tin. 

Caldas.  A  small  town,  twelve  leagues  from 
Lisbon,  where  there  are  thermal  mineral  waters 
containing  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  sulphate  of  iron, 
silica,  and  alumina.  The  waters  are  drunk  in  cases 
of  atonic  gout,  and  in  many  chronic  diseases. 

C  ALDATtIUM.  (Quasi  calidarium ;  from 
caleo,  to  make  hot.)  The  hot  bath  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  See  Balneum. 

Calde'kiag  ita'lic^e.  Warm  baths  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ferrara  in  Italy  were  for¬ 
merly  so  called.  They  were  much  used  in 
cases  of  dysuria. 

Calebash.  See  Cucurbita  sagenaria. 

CALEFA'CIENT.  (Calefaciens ;  from  ca- 
lefacis,  to  make  warm.  Substances  are  so  called 
which  excite  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  mustard,  pepper, 
&c.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  stimulants. 

CALLEFA'CTION.  Calefactio  (same  ety¬ 
mon).  The  act  or  process  of  heating. 

CALE  NDULA,  (a.  cc.  f.  ;  quod  singulis 
calendis,  i.  e.  mensibus,  Jlorescat  :  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  flowers  every  month.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn&an  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  ne- 
cessaria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  single 
marigold.  See  Calendula  officinalis. 

Calendula  alpina.  See  Arnica. 

Calendula  arvensis.  See  Callha. 

Calendula  officinalis.  Garden  marigold : 
called  also,  Calendula  saliva,  Chrysanthemum, 
Sponsa  solis,  and  Callha  vulgaris.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Calendula  —  seminibus 
cym byjoriu ibus,  mvricalis,  incurvatis  omnibus,  of 
Linmeus,  have  been  exhibited  medicinally  :  the 
former,  as  aperients  in  uterine  obstructions  and 
icteric  disorders,  and  as  diaphoretics  in  exan¬ 
thematous  fevers  ;  the  latter  as  gentle  aperients, 
and  to  promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

Calendula  palustris.  See  Caltha. 

Calenturas.  According  to  Pomet  and 
Fernery  this  is  a  name  of  the  cinchona  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  Camelli,  it  is  the  name  of  a  tree  growing 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  bark  of  which  is 
very  bitter  and  febrifuge. 

CA'LENTURE.  ( Calentura ,  <r.  f. ;  from 
caleo,  to  be  hot.)  A  form  of  phrenitis  alleged 
formerly  to  have  been  common  among  seamen 
in  tropical  latitudes.  It  was  attended  with  a 
delirium,  in  which  the  patient  fancied  the  sea  to 
be  green  fields,  and  would  leap  into  it  if  not  re¬ 
strained.  There  appears  to  be  no  such  disease 
known  at  present. 

Cale'sium.  The  Indian  name  of  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Malabar,  the  bark  of  which, 
made  into  an  ointment  with  butter,  cures  con¬ 
vulsions  from  wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  The 
juice  of  the  bark  cures  aphtha;,  and,  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  the  dysentery.  —  Bay. 

I'ateza  de  Negro.  See  Phytelephas. 

Cali.  See  Kali. 

Calidum  innaluin.  See  Calidus. 


CAT, I  DUS.  Warm.  In  the  language  of 
physiology  the  neuter  of  this  adjective  has  been 
made  a  substantive  :  thus  calidum  innatum, 
animal  or  vital  heat. 

Caljeta.  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to 
the  yellow  funguses  which  grow  on  juniper 
bushes. 

CALPGO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  a  Latin  word  sig¬ 
nifying  dimness,  darkness,  cloudiness,  obscurity.) 
In  pathology  this  term  is  applied  to  dimness  of 
sight  or  blindness,  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  an  opake  body  between  the  object  and  the 
retina  :  hence  its  species  are  : 

1.  Caligo  palpebrarum.  The  obstruction  to 
the  light  being  in  the  eyelids. 

2.  Caligo  cornea;.  Opacities,  &c. 

3.  Caligo  lentis.  The  obstruction  beinj 
the  lens  or  its  capsule. 

4.  Caligo  pupillce.  The  iris  being  closed 

5.  Caligo  humorum.  The  aqueous  or  vitreous 
humours  having  lost  their  transparency. 

Callecamenon.  Oxide  of  copper. 

Callena.  A  kind  of  saltpetre. 

Callible'pharon.  KaAAifiAeipapoii  ;  from 
KaAos,  beautiful, and  PAapapou,  the  eyelid.)  A 
medicine  for  beautifying  the  eyelids.  —  Galen 

Callicarpa.  (From  KaAos,  beautiful,  and 
Kapiros,  fruit.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Class 
Tetrandria ;  and  Order  Monogynia.  It  coif 
tains  only  one  species  C.  americana,  which  grows] 
in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  leavesl 
are  used  in  dropsy. 

CALLICO'CCA.  (a,  ce.  f. )  The  name  o: 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  See  Jpecacu 
anha. 

Callicreas.  (From  / caAos,  good,  and  upeasi 
meat  ;  so  named  from  its  delicacy  as  food 
The  sweet  bread.  See  Pancreas. 

Callidunion.  See  Chelidonium. 

Calli'gonuji.  (From  kuAos,  beautiful,  an 
•yovv,  a  joint  ;  so  named  from  its  being  hand 
somely  jointed,  like  a  cane.)  The  knot-gras; 
See  Polygonum. 

Cali.ioma'rchus.  The  Gallic  name  of  th 
herb  coltsfoot  according  to  Marcellus  Empiricus] 

Cai.i.io'nymus.  The  lily  of  the  valley.  Se 
Couvallaria. 

Calliivedi'a.  (From  itaAAos, beauty,  and  to? 
a  child.)  This  term  has  been  used  to  designal 
the  art  of  generating  beautiful  children.  I| 
1655  Claude  Quillet  published  a  poem,  entitle 
Callipedia  sire  de  pulchrw  prolis  habende  ration 
The  term,  as  Kuhn  has  observed,  is  misapplied 
for  it  does  not  signify  the  art  of  begettin 
beautiful  children,  but  simply  the  circuinstam 
of  having  them. 

Cai.i.ipiiv'llum.  From  KaAos,  beautiful,  ar] 
<pvAAov,  a  leaf.  The  herb  spleenwort.  Si 
Asplenia m  Trichomanes. 

CALLl'TK  1CI1E.  (From  KaAos,  brautifn] 
and  iSpi {,  a  hair;  so  called  because  it  is  said 
beautify  the  hair.)  1.  The  name  of  a  gem| 
of  plants  in  the  Linnicnn  system.  Class,  .1/ 
nandria  ;  Order,  JJigynia.  Water  starwortj 
Water  chickwecd. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  herb  maidenha 
from  its  resembling  long  beautiful  hair. 
Adiantum. 
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Callitrichum.  See  CaUitriche. 

Calonia.  KaiVoria.  An  epitliet  of  myrrh. 

-  Hippocrates. 

CALLOSITY.  Callositas.  Preternatural 
ardness. 

CALLO'SUS.  Callous,  indurated.  Ap- 
lied,  —  1.  In  Surgery,  to  parts  which  are  mor¬ 
ally  hard  ;  as  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

•J.  In  Botany,  to  seeds  which  are  hard  ;  as 
hose  of  the  Citrus  medico. 

Callous.  See  Callosus. 

CA'LLUS.  {us,  i.  m.)  1.  The  flexible 

ubstance  deposited  between  the  divided  ends  of 
i roken  bones,  in  which  the  osseous  matter  by 
hich  they  are  permanently  united  is  deposited, 
lee  Fracture. 

2.  A  preternatural  hardness  of  any  part, 
specially  of  the  skin. 

Calmet.  Antimony. 

Caloca'tanus.  A  name  of  the  wild  poppy. 

—  Marcellas  Empiricus. 

Calome'lanos  turque'ti.  A  purgative  pill 
ormerly  in  use,  made  of  calomel,  sulphur,  and 
esin  of  jalap.  Calomelanos  is  the  genitive  of 
alomelas,  but  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
ome  for  a  nominative. 

CALO'MELAS.  {as,  aiios,  m.  ;  from  Ka¬ 
os,  good,  and  yeAas,  black -.  from  its  virtues 
nd  colour.)  This  name  was  originally  applied 
o  the  iEthiops  mineral,  or  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury  ;  it  was  afterwards  very  inappropri- 
tely  applied  to  the  protochloride  of  mercury, 
vhich  is  the  only  substance  now  known  under 
he  name  of  calomel. 

Color  animalis.  See  Animal  temperature. 
Calor  itoiimcANS.  The  pungent  heat  of 
the  skin  in  ardent  fevers,  which  leaves  an  un¬ 
pleasant  tingling  sensation  on  the  fingers  for 
ome  minutes  after  touching  the  patient. 

Calor  nativus.  Animal,  or  vital  heat. 
CALO'RIC.  ( Caloricum ,  i.  n.  ;  from 

mlor,  heat.)  The  terms  heat  and  cold  are  not 
ufficiently  definite  for  philosophical  language, 
.ecause  they  are  used  to  denote  both  a  particular 
(ensation  and  the  cause  which  produces  that 
ensation  ;  hence  the  term  caloric  has  been  in- 
roduced  to  designate  that  cause,  whatever  may 
l>e  its  nature,  on  which  the  sensation  of  heat, 
lie  expansion  and  liquefaction  of  bodies,  and 
>ther  well  known  phenomena,  depend. 

Theories  of  Heal.  Two  opinions  have  long 
tlivided  the  philosophical  world  concerning  the 
nature  of  caloric. 

1.  The  one  is;  that  the  cause  which  produces 
he  sensation  of  heat,  is  a  real,  or  distinct  sub- 
jance,  universally  pervading  nature,  penetrating 
die  particles  or  pores  of  all  bodies,  with  more  or 
less  facility,  and  in  different  quantities. 

1  his  substance,  if  applied  to  our  system  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  it  already  contains, 
warms  it,  as  we  call  it,  or  produces  the  sensation 
lif  heat. 

2.  I  he  other  theory  concerning  heat  is  ;  that 
he  cause  which  produces  that  sensation  is  not  a 
i eparate  substance;  but  that  it  is  merely  like 
gravity,  a  property  of  matter  ;  and  that  it  con- 
lists  in  a  specific  or  peculiar  motion,  or  vibration 
pf  the  particles  of  bodies. 

1  he  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  theory 
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have  been  principally  deduced  from  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  absorption  of  heat  during  chemical 
combinations,  and  the  existence  of  calorific  rays 
along  with  those  of  light  in  the  solar  beam  : 
those  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
production  or  heat  by  friction  ;  for  it  has  been 
observed,  that  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
motion  in  the  particles  of  any  mass  of  matter, 
excites  heat.  Count  Rumford  and  Sir  IT. 
Davy  have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  proved,  that  heat  continues  to  be 
evolved  from  a  body  subjected  to  friction,  so 
long  as  it  is  applied,  and  the  texture  or  form  of 
the  body  not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this  the¬ 
ory,  depend  therefore  entirely  on  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  According 
as  this  is  more  or  less  intense,  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature  is  produced  ;  and  as  it  predomi¬ 
nates  over,  is  nearly  equal,  or  inferior  to  the 
attraction  of  cohesion,  bodies  exist  in  the  gas¬ 
eous,  fluid,  or  solid  state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees,  and  receive  and  communicate  it 
with  different  celerity.  From  the  generation, 
communication,  and  attraction  of  this  repulsive 
motion,  under  these  laws,  all  the  phenomena 
ascribed  to  heat  are  explicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  supported  by 
the  most  able  philosophers,  and  given  occasion 
to  the  most  important  disputes  in  which  che¬ 
mists  have  been  engaged  ;  which  has  contri¬ 
buted,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  science.  The  obscurity  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  such,  that  both  parties  have 
been  able  to  advance  most  plausible  arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  inquiries  concerning  the 
merits  of  these  different  doctrines,  we  shall  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  general  effects  which  heat 
produces  on  different  bodies.  For  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  heat  presents,  and  their  relation  to 
each,  other,  may  be  investigated  with  sufficient 
precision,  though  the  materiality,  or  immate¬ 
riality  of  the  cause  may  remain  undecided. 

Nature  of  Heat.  Those  who  consider  caloric 
as  matter,  assert  that  it  exists  in  two  states, 
namely,  in  combination,  or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our 
organs,  nor  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  it 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  body,  but  it  may 
be  brought  back  to  the  state  of  sensible  heat. 
In  this  state  it  affects  animals  with  the  sensation 
of  heat.  It  has,  therefore,  been  called  sensible, 
or  free  heat,  or  fire;  and  is  synonymous  with 
uncombined  caloric,  tbermometrical  caloric,  ca¬ 
loric  of  temperature,  interposed  caloric,  &c., 
expressions  now  seldom  used. 

From  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  che¬ 
mists  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric,  several 
other  expressions  have  been  introduced,  which 
it  is  proper  to  notice.  For  instance,  by  specijic 
heat  is  understood  the  relative  quantities  of 
caloric  contained  in  equal  weights  of  dilferent 
bodies  at  the  same  temperature.  Latent  heat  is 
the  expression  used  to  denote  that  quantity  of 
caloric  which  a  body  absorbs  when  changing  its 
form.  It  is,  however,  more  properly  called  ca, 
loric  of  fluidity.  The  disposition,  or  property- 
by  which  dilferent  bodies  contain  certain  quail- 
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tities  of  caloric,  at  any  temperature,  is  termed 
their  capacity  for  heat,  liy  the  expression  of 
absolute  heal,  is  understood  the  whole  quantity 
of  caloric  which  any  body  contains. 

Methods  of  exciting  and  collecting  heat.  Of 
the  different  methods  of  exciting  heat,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  most  usual  :  — 

1.  Percussion  or  Collision.  This  method  of 
producing  heat  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  it 
is  generally  made  use  of,  in  the  common  pur¬ 
poses  of  life,  for  obtaining  fire. 

When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck 
with  a  flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal  are 
scraped  away  from  the  mass,  and  so  violent  is 
the  lieat  which  follows  the  stroke,  that  it  melts 
and  vitrifies  them.  If  the  fragments  of  steel 
are  caught  upon  paper,  and  viewed  with  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  most  of  them  will  be  found  perfect 
spherules,  and  very  highly  polished.  Their 
sphericity  demonstrates  that  they  have  been  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  the  polish  upon  their  surface 
shows  them  to  be  vitrified. 

No  heat,  however,  has  been  observed  to  follow 
the  percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of  the  softer  kind 
of  bodies  which  yield  to  a  slight  impulse. 

2.  Friction.  Heat  may  likewise  be  excited 
by  mere  friction.  This  practice  is  still  retained 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  of 
New  Holland  are  said  to  produce  fire  in  this 
manner  with  great  facility,  and  spread  it  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  For  that  purpose,  they 
take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  ;  one  is  a  stick 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  the  other 
piece  is  flat;  the  stick  they  bring  to  an  obtuse 
point  at  one  end,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  other 
piece,  they  turn  it  very  nimbly,  by  holding  it 
between  both  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill, 
often  shifting  their  hands  up,  and  then  moving 
down  upon  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  pressure 
as  much  as  possible,  liy  this  method  they  get 
fire  in  a  few  minutes,  and  from  the  smallest 
spark  they  increase  it  with  great  speed  and  dex¬ 
terity. 

It"  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach-wheel  are 
applied  to  each  other,  without  the  interposition 
of  some  unctuous  matter  to  keep  them  from 
immediate  contact,  they  will  become  so  hot, 
when  the  carriage  runs  swiftly  along,  as  to  set 
the  wood  on  fire ;  and  the  forewheels,  being 
smallest,  and  making  most  revolutions  in  a 
given  time,  will  be  most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or  to 
any  other  machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice,  in  this  country, 
for  blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron  as  an  ex¬ 
temporaneous  substitute  for  a  tinder-box  ;  for 
it  may  be  hammered  on  an  anvil  till  it  becomes 
red  hot,  and  will  fire  a  brimstone  match.  A 
strong  man,  who  strikes  quick,  and  keeps  turn¬ 
ing  the  iron,  so  that  both  sides  may  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  hammer,  will  per¬ 
form  this  in  less  time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron  plate 
be  laid  on  another,  and  the  two  be  pressed  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  weight,  and  then  rubbed  upon  each 
other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they  will  gradually 
grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  emit  sparks, 
ami  at  last  become  ignited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances  should 
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be  very  hard ;  a  cord  rubbed  backwards  and 
forwards  swiftly  against  a  post  or  a  tree,  will 
take  fire. 

Count  Rumford  and  Professor  Pictet  have 
made  some  very  ingenious  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ments  concerning  the  heat  evolved  by  friction. 

3.  Chemical  Action.  To  this  belongs  the 
heat  produced  by  combustion.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides  this,  many  chemical  processes  wherein 
rapid  chemical  action  takes  place,  accompanied 
with  a  development  of  heat,  or  fire,  and  flame. 

4.  Solar  I  feat.  It  is  well  known  that  the  solar 
rays,  when  collected  by  a  lens,  into  a  focus,  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  degree  of  heat. 

Dr.  Herschel  has  discovered  that  there  are 
rays  emitted  from  the  sun  which  have  not  the  i 
power  of  illuminating  or  producing  vision  ;  and 
that  these  are  the  rays  which  produce  the  heat 
of  the  solar  beam. 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the  sun 
in  rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same  with  the 
rays  of  light. 

5.  The  Electric  Spark,  and  Galvanism.  The 
effects  of  electricity  are  too  well  known,  in  this 
point  of  view,  to  need  any  description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a  powerful  in¬ 
strument  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  lieat.  Not 
only  easily  inflammable  substances,  such  as 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  have  been  fired,  but 
likewise  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  the  rest  I 
of  the  metals,  have  been  burnt  by  means  of  gal-  J 
vanism. 

General  Effects  of  Heat.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  effect  which  heat  produces  on  bodies,  is 
its  expansive  property.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that,  at  all  times,  when  bodies  become  hot, 
they  increase  in  bulk.  The  bodies  experience  i 
a  dilatation  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  > 
accumulation  of  caloric,  or,  in  other  words,  to  i 
the  intensity  of  the  heat.  This  is  a  general  1 
law,  which  holds  good  as  long  as  the  bodies  'j 
have  suffered  no  change,  either  in  their  com¬ 
bination  or  in  the  quantity  of  their  chemical ! 
principles. 

This  power,  which  heat  possesses,  consists,! 
therefore,  in  a  constant  tendency  to  separate  the 
particles  of  bodies.  Hence  philosophers  con-j 
sider  heat  as  the  repulsive  power  which  acts  upon 
all  bodies  whatever,  and  which  is  in  constant 
opposition  to  the  power  of  attraction. 

The  phtenomena  which  results  from  these! 
mutual  actions,  seems,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
springs  of  nature.  Heat,  however,  does  notl 
expand  all  bodies  equally,  and  we  are  still  ig-i 
norant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies.  Take  a  glass  j 
globe,  with  a  long  slender  neck  (called  a  bole 
heat)  ;  fill  it  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  ardent 
spirit,  or  any  other  fluid,  which  may  be  coloured  I 
with  red  or  black  ink,  in  order  to  be  mort 
visible,  and  then  immerse  the  globe  of  the  in-J 
strument  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water;  the  includet 
fluid  will  instantly  begin  to  mount  into  the  neck 
11'  it  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  brought  nea 
the  fire,  it  will  ascend  more  and  more,  in  pro  l 
portion  as  it  becomes  heated  ;  but  upon  remov 
ing  it  from  the  source  of  beat,  it  will  sink  again  l 
a  clear  proof  that  caloric  dilates  it,  so  as  to  mak  t 
it  occupy  more  space  when  hot  than  when  cold 
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so; 


These  experiments  may,  therefore,  serve  as  a 
demonstration  that  heat  expands  fluid  bodies. 

2.  Expansion  of  Aeriform  Bodies. — Take  a 
bladder  partly  filled  with  air,  the  neck  of  which 
is  closely  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inclosed  air 
from  escaping,  and  let  it  he  held  near  a  fire. 
The  air  will  soon  begin  to  occupy  more  space, 
and  the  bladder  will  become  gradually  dis¬ 
tended;  on  continuing  the  expansion  of  the  air, 
by  increasing  the  heat,  the  bladder  will  burst 
with  a  loud  report. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies _ If  we  take  a 

bar  of  iron,  six  inches  long,  and  put  it  into  a 
fire  till  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  then  measure  it 
in  this  state  accurately,  it  will  be  found  l-20th 
of  an  inch  longer  than  it  was  before  ;  that  is 
about  120th  part  of  the  whole.  That  the  metal 
is  proportionally  expanded  in  breadth,  will  be 
seen  by  trying  to  pass  it  through  an  aperture 
which  it  fitted  exactly  when  cold,  but  which 
will  not  admit  it  when  red  hot.  The  bar  is, 
therefore,  increased  in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  expan- 
don  by  heat,  and  the  relative  proportions  thereof, 
instruments  have  been  contrived,  called  Pyro¬ 
meters,  the  sensibility  of  which  is  so  delicate  as 
o  show  an  expansion  of  1-1 00,000th  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals,  that 
he  motion  of  time-pieces  is  rendered  erroneous; 
out  the  ingenuity  of  artists  has  discovered  me- 
diods  of  obviating  this  inaccuracy,  by  employing 
the  greater  expansion  of  one  metal  to  counteract 
the  expansion  of  another  ;  this  is  effected  in 
what  is  called  the  gridiron  pendulum.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  a  particular  construction  of 
watches  has  been  contrived. 


dhe  expansion  ol  metals  is  likewise  one  o 
the  principal  causes  of  the  variation  of  clock' 
and  watches  in  winter  and  summer,  whet 
they  are  worn  in  the  pocket  or  exposed  tc 
he  open  air,  or  when  they  are  carried  intc 
i  hotter  or  a  colder  climate.  Tor  the  num- 
aer  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its  length, 
ind  as  the  length  is  changed  by  beat  and  cold, 
be  times  of  vibration  will  be  also  changed. 
I  lie  quantity  ol  alteration,  when  considered  in 
•  single  vibration,  is  exceedingly  small,  but 
■vhen  they  are  often  repeated  it  will  be  very 
sensible.  An  alteration  of  1000th  partin  the 
ime  of  a  single  vibration  of  a  pendulum  which 
ueats  seconds,  will  make  a  change  of  eighty-six 
whole  vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours 

.  As  dlfffent  expand  differently  with 

he  same  degree  of  heat;  those  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  whose  parts  are  to  maintain  a  constant 
rue  proportion,  should  never  be  strung  with 
hllerent  metals.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
larpsichords,  &c.  are  out  of  tune  by  a  change  of 
temperature.  J  ° 

Todies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want  flexi- 
)i  ity,  crack  or  break  if'  suddenly  heated.  This 
likewise  depends  upon  the  expansive  force  of 
neat,  stretching  the  surface  to  which  it  is  ap- 
ulied  "Inle  the  other  parts,  not  being  equally 
pcated,  do  not  expand  in  ,he  same  ratio,  and 
re  therefore  torn  asunder  or  break.  Ilence 
i  n  vessels  stand  heat  better  than  thick  ones, 
same  holds,  when  they  are  suddenly  cooled. 


Measurement  of  Heat.  —  Upon  the  expansive 
property  of  heat,  which  we  have  considered 
before,  is  founded  its  artificial  measurement. 
Various  means  have  been  employed  to  correct  the 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  formed  from  our  sensations ;  for  our  feelings 
unaided,  afford  hut  very  inaccurate  information 
concerning  this  matter;  they  indicate  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  heat,  only  when  the  bodies  presented  to 
them  are  hotter  than  the  actual  temperature  of 
our  organs  of  feeling.  When  those  bodies  are 
precisely  of  the  same  temperature  with  our  body, 
which  we  make  the  standard  of  comparison,  we 
then  are  not  sensible  of  the  presence  of  heat  in 
them.  When  their  temperature  is  less  than  that 
of  our  bodies,  their  contact  gives  us  what  is 
called  the  sensation  of  cold. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies  in 
general,  which  are  easily  visible  to  us,  afford 
more  precise  and  determinate  indications  of  its 
intensity,  than  can  be  derived  from  our  feelings 
alone.  The  ingenuity  of  the  philosopher  and 
artist  lias  therefore  furnished  us  with  instru¬ 
ments  for  measuring  the  relative  heat  or  temper¬ 
ature  of  bodies.  These  instruments  are  called 
Thermometers  and  Pyrometers.  By  these,  all 
degrees  of  heat  are  measurable,  from  the  slight¬ 
est  to  the  most  intense  ;  the  higher  degrees  of 
temperature,  however,  cannot  he  measured  with 
nearly  as  great  exactness  as  the  lower.  See 
Thermometer  and  Pyrometer. 

Exceptions  to  the  law  of  Expansion  by  Heat.  — 
Titere  are  a  few  exceptions,  real  or  apparent,  to 
the  law  of  heat  expanding  bodies.  For  instance; 
water,  when  cooled  down  within  about  7°  of  the 
freezing  point,  instead  of  contracting  on  the 
further  abstraction  of  heat,  actually  expands, 
and  ice  occupies  a  greater  space  than  the  water 
of  which  it  is  formed. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested  in 
alumina,  or  clay  ;  others  occur  in  the  case  of 
cast-iron,  and  a  few  other  metals.  Alumina 
contracts  on  being  heated,'  and  cast-iron,  bis¬ 
muth,  iH;c.  when  fully  fused,  are  more  dense 
than  when  solid;  for  as  soon  as  they  become  so, 
they  decrease  in  density,  they  expand  in  the  act 
of  cooling,  and  hence  the  sharpness  of  figures 
upon  iron  which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  many  other  metals. 

It  has  been  generally  maintained  that  these 
exceptions  are  only  apparent ,  but  not  really  true. 

It  is  said  that  when  water  freezes,  it  assumes  a 
crystalline  form,  the  crystals  cross  each  other  and 
cause  numerous  vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  oc¬ 
cupies  more  space.  The  same  is  supposed  to  he 
the  case  with  fused  iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony. 

I  he  contraction  of  clay  is  considered  owing  to 
the  loss  of  water,  of  which  it  loses  a  part  at  every 
increased  degree  of  temperature  hitherto  tried  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  matter,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  volume  must  follow  ;  but  others  as¬ 
sert,  that  this  only  happens  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  explanation  is 
quite  hypothetical  with  respect  to  water  pre¬ 
viously  to  congelation  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
other  analogous  phenomena,  it  must  he  confessed 
that  it  is  good  only  for  want  of  a  better. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Heal.  —  If  a  number  of 
bodies  of  different  temperatures  are  placed  in 
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contact  with  each  other,  they  will  all  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  acquire  a  temperature  which  is  inter¬ 
mediate;  the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will 
diffuse  itself  among  those  which  are  heated  in  a 
less  degree,  till  they  have  all  acquired  a  certain 
mean  temperature.  Thus,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  | 
which  has  been  made  red-hot,  be  kept  in  the  j 
open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat  which  it  had 
received,  but  becomes  gradually  colder  and  j 
colder,  till  it  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  the 
bodies  in  its  neighbourhood  On  the  other  j 
hand,  if  we  cool  down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  i 
it  for  some  time  covered  with  snow,  and  then  j 
carry  it  into  a  warm  room,  it  does  not  retain  its 
low  temperature,  but  becomes  gradually  hotter, 
till  it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  room.  It 
is  therefore  obvious,  that  in  the  one  instance  the 
temperature  is  lowered,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  body,  but  they  always J.ake  place  at  last. 
This  law  itself  is,  indeed,  familiar  to  every  one  : 
when  we  wish  to  heat  a  body,  we  carry  it  to¬ 
wards  the  fire;  when  we  wish  to  cool  it,  we 
surround  it  by  cold  bodies. 

Propagation  of  Heat.  — We  have  seen,  that 
when  bodies  of  higher  temperature  than  others 
are  brought  into  contact  with  them,  the  heat  is 
propagated  from  the  first  to  the  second,  or  the 
colder  body  deprives  the  warmer  of  its  excess  of 
heat.  We  shall  now  see  that  some  bodies  do 
so  much  more  quickly  than  others.  Through 
some  bodies  caloric  passes  with  undiminished 
velocity,  through  others  its  passage  is  very  much 
retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies,  of  admitting  under 
equal  circumstances  the  refrigeration  of  a  heated 
body  within  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  is  called 
the  power  of  conducting  heat ;  and  a  body  is  said 
to  be  a  better  or  worse  conductor  of  heal,  as  it 
allows  the  refrigeration  to  go  on  quicker  or 
slower.  Those  bodies,  therefore,  which  possess 
the  property  of  letting  heat  pass  with  facility, 
are  called  good  conductors  ;  those  through  which 
it  passes  u  ith  difficulty  are  called  bad  conductors ; 
and  those  through  which  it  is  supposed  not  to 
pass  at  all,  are  called  non-conductors  :  thus  we 
in  common  language,  some  bodies  are 
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say, 


warm,  or  capable  of  preserving  warmth,  and 
from  this  arises  the  great  difference  in  the  sen¬ 
sation  excited  by  different  bodies,  when  applied 
at  the  same  temperature  to  our  organs  of  feeling. 
Hence,  if  we  immerse  our  hand  in  mercury,  we 
feel  a  greater  sensation  of  cold  than  w  hen  we 
immerse  it  in  water  ;  and  a  piece  of  metal  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  colder  than  a  piece  of  wood, 
thou'di  their  temperatures,  when  examined  by 
means  of  the  thermometer,  are  precisely  t  he  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct  heat  in 
some  degree,  though  they  differ  very  much  in 
their  conducting  power.  Metals  are  the  best 
conductors  of  heat;  but  the  conducting  powers 
of  these  substances  are  by  no  means  equal. 
Stones  seem  to  be  the  next  best  conductors. 
Glass  conducts  heat  very  slowly;  wood  and 
charcoal  slower;  feathers,  silk,  wool,  and  hair, 
are  still  worse  conductors  than  any  substance 
yet  mentioned. 


The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and  gal¬ 
vanism  are  also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment.  —  Take  a  number  of  straight 
wires,  of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but  of 
different  metals;  for  instance,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  &c.  ;  cover  each  of  them  with  a 
thin  coat  of  wax,  and  plunge  their  extremities 
into  water,  kept  boiling.  The  melting  of  the  coat 
of  wax  will  show  that  calorie  is  more  quickly 
transmitted  through  some  metals  than  others. 

It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end  of  a 
i  glass  rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a  long  time, 

|  or  even  melted,  without  any  inconvenience  to 
I  the  hand  which  holds  the  other  extremity; 

I  though  a  similar  metallic  rod,  heated  in  the 
I  same  manner,  would  very  soon  become  too  hot 
i  to  be  held. 

Liquid  and  Aeriform  Bodies  convey  Heat  by 
\  nil  actual  Change  in  the  Situation  of  their  Par¬ 
ticles  —  Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  fluids  in  general,  and  aeriform  bodies,  cun- 
|  vey  beat  on  a  different  principle  from  that 
observed  in  solids.  This  opinion  is  pretty 
generally  admitted,  though  various  ingenious 
experiments  have  been  made  by  different  philo¬ 
sophers  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  water,  for 
instance,  the  Count  lias  proved  that  caloric  is 
j  propagated  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
;  motion  which  is  occasioned  in  the  particles  of 
j  that  fluid. 

On  the  same  principle  all  fluidsare  considered 
by  him,  strictly  speaking,  as  non-conductors 
of  caloric.  They  can  receive  it,  indeed,  from 
other  substances,  and  can  give  it  to  other  sub¬ 
stances  ;  but  no  particle  can  either  receive  it 
from,  or  give  it  to,  another  particle  of  the  same 
kind.  Before  a  fluid,  therefore,  can  be  heated 
or  cooled,  every  particle  must  go  individually  to 
the  substance  from  which  it  receives  or  to  which 
it  gives  out  caloric.  Heat  being,  therefore, 
only  propagated  in  fluids,  in  consequence  of 
the  internal  motion  of  their  particles,  which 
transport  the  heat ;  the  more  rapid  these  motions 
are,  the  more  rapid  is  the  communication  of 
beat.  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  the  change 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  occasioned  j 
by  the  change  of  temperature ;  and  the  rapidity 
is  in  proportion  to  the  change  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  by  any  given  change  of 
temperature.  The  following  experiment  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  theory  :  — 


Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten  inches  j 


long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pour| 


into  the  bottom  part,  for  about  the  depth  of  one  I 
inch,  a  little  water  coloured  with  Brazil  wood, 
j  or  litmus,  and  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  com-l 
mon  water,  extremely  gently,  so  as  to  keep  the 
I  two  strata  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  Hav 
ing  done  this,  heat  the  bottom  part  of  the  tube 
j  over  a  lamp  ;  the  coloured  infusion  will  tliei 
j  ascend,  and  gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  heat  be  applied  above 
the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  l»| 
made  to  boil,  but  the  colouring  matter  will  re 
main  at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The  hea| 
cannot  act  downwards  to  make  it  ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper  pai 
of  a  lluid  boil  without  heating  the  bottom  par 
water  may  be  kept  boiling  for  a  considerabl 
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ime  in  a  glass  tube  over  ice,  without  melting 
t. 

Other  experiments,  illustrating  the  sameprin- 
iple,  may  be  found  in  liumford’s  Essays,  espe¬ 
cially  the  7th  ;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  are 
vholly  indebted  lor  the  above  facts  :  he  was 
he  first  who  taught  us  that  air  and  water  were 
pearly  non-conductors.  lhe  results  of  his  ex¬ 
periments,  which  are  contained  in  the  above 
Essay,  are  highly  interesting  ;  they  also  show 
hat  the  conducting  power  of  fluids  is  impaired 
>y  the  admixture  of  fibrous  and  glutinous 
matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted  more 
han  80  times  slower,  when  boiling-hot  water 
tood  on  its  surface,  than  when  the  ice  was 
placed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  hot  water. 
Ather  experiments  showed  that  water,  only 
!°  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  freezing  point,  or 
it  the  temperature  of  40°,  melts  as  much  ice, 
n  any  given  time,  as  an  equal  volume  of  that 
luid  at  any  higher  temperature,  provided  the 
vater  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Water 
t  the  temperature  of  41°,  is  found  to  melt  more 
ice,  when  standing  on  its  surface,  than  boiling 
rater.  It  appears,  however,  that  liquids  are 
jot,  as  he  supposes,  complete  non-conductors 
4'  caloric :  because  if  heat  he  applied  at  top,  it 
B  capable  of  making  its  way  downwards,  through 
vater  for  example,  though  very  imperfectly  and 
lowly. 

It  becomes  further  evident,  from  the  Count’s 
ngemous  experiments,  that  of  the  different 
substances  used  in  clothing,  hares’  fur  and  eider- 
lown  are  the  warmest ;  next  to  these,  beavers’ 
ur,  raw  silk,  sheep’s  wool,  cotton  wool,  and, 
astly,  lint,  or  the  scrapings  of  fine  linen.  In 
ur,  the  air  interposed  among  its  particles  is  so 
■ngaged  as  not  to  he  driven  away  by  the  heat 
communicated  thereto  by  the  animal  body  ;  not 
icing  easily  displaced,  it  becomes  a  barrier  to 
lefend  the  animal  body  from  the  external  cold, 
lence  it  is  obvious,  that  those  skins  are  warmest 
vhich  have  the  finest,  longest,  and  thickest 
ur ;  and  that  the  furs  of  the  beaver,  otter, 
.nd  other  like  quadrupeds,  which  live  much  in 
he  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water- fowl,  are 
rapable  of  confining  the  heat  of  those  animals 
n  winter,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
vater  which  they  Irequent.  Bears,  and  various 
>ther  animals,  inhabitants  of  cold  climates, 
vhich  do  not  often  take  the  water,  have  their 
ur  much  thicker  on  their  backs  than  on  their 
tellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
arth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is  doubtless 
designed  as  a  garment  to  defend  it  against  the 
nercing  winds  from  the  polar  regions,  which 
prevail  during  the  cold  season. 

\V  ithout  dwelling  farther  upon  the  philosophy 
if  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  remark  that  the 
>;‘PPy  application  of  this  law  satisfactorily  elu- 
idates  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the 
Economy  of  nature. 

Theory  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent  Heat. — 
(There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  submitted 
j  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to  such  a  degree, 
md  the  power  of  aggregation  subsisting  among 
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their  particles  is  so  much  destroyed,  and  removed 
to  such  a  distance  by  the  interposition  of  caloric, 
that  they  slide  over  each  other  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  appear  in  a  fluid  state. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  fusion.  Bodies 
thus  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  caloric,  are 
said  to  be  fused,  or  melted;  and  those  that  are 
subject  to  it,  are  called  fusible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  be  converted  into  fluids. 
Thus  metals  may  be  fused;  sulphur,  resin, 
phosphorus,  may  be  melted  ;  ice  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  water,  &c. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered  fluid 
by  any  degree  of  heat  hitherto  known,  are 
called  infusible. 

If  the  effects  of  heat,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  carried  still  further  than  is  necessary 
to  render  bodies  fluid,  vaporisation  begins;  the 
bodies  then  become  converted  into  the  vaporous 
or  gaseous  state.  Vaporisation,  however,  does 
not  always  require  a  previous  fusion.  Some 
bodies  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
vaporous  state  without  previously  becoming 
fluid,  and  others  cannot  be  volatilised  at  any 
temperature  hitherto  known :  the  latter  are 
termed  fixed. 

Fluidity  is  therefore  by  no  means  essential  to 
any  species  of  matter,  but  always  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a  quantity  of  caloric.  Solidity  is 
the  natural  state  of  all  bodies,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  every  fluid  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  solid  by  a  due  reduction  of  temper¬ 
ature  ;  and  every  solid  may  be  fused  by  the 
agency  of  caloric,  if  the  latter  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  them  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  for  their  fusion. 

Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that, 
whenever  caloric  combines  with  a  solid  body, 
the  body  becomes  heated  only,  until  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  fluid;  and  that,  while  it  is  acquiring  the 
fluid  state,  its  temperature  remains  stationary, 
though  caloric  is  continued  to  be  added  to  it. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  fluids  are  con¬ 
verted  into  the  aeriform  or  vaporous  state. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat  have 
been  inferred.  The  theory  may  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  following  experiments:  — 

If  a  lump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature,  sup¬ 
pose  at  22J,  be  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it 
will  become  gradually  less  cold,  as  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  means  of  the  thermometer.  After  a 
very  short  time,  it  will  reach  the  temperature  of 
32°  (the  freezing  point]  ;  but  there  it  stops. 
The  ice  then  begins  to  melt;  but  the  process 
goes  on  very  slowly.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  its  temperature  continues  at  32  ;  and  as  it 
is  constantly  surrounded  by  warm  air,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  caloric  is  constantly  enter¬ 
ing  into  it;  yet  it  does  not  become  hotter  till  it 
is  changed  into  water.  Ice,  therefore,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  water  by  a  quantity  of  caloric  unit¬ 
ing  with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  ice  in 
melting  absorbs  140°  of  caloric,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  produced  still  remaining  at  32  . 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  manner. 

Take  one  pound  ol  ice,  at  32°,  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder;  put  it  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and 
X  2 
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pour  over  it  one  pound  of  water,  heated  to  172°; 
all  the  ice  will  become  melted,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  whole  fluid,  if  examined  by  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  will  he  32°:  110  of  calorie  arc 

therefore  lost,  and  it  is  this  quantity  which  was 
requisite  to  convert  the  ice  into  water.  This 
experiment  succeeds  better,  if,  instead  of  ice, 
fresh-fallen  snow  be  employed. 

This  caloric  has  been  called  latent  caloric, 
because  its  presence  is  not  measurable  by  the 
thermometer:  also,  more  properly,  caloric  of 
fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  the  fluidity  of  melted  wax,  tallow,  sperma¬ 
ceti,  metals,  &c.  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  Landriani  proved,  that  this  is  the  case  with 
sulphur,  alum,  nitrate  of  potash,  Ac. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  general 
law,  that  whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
fluid,  it  combines  with  caloric,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  fluidity. 

Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the  Aeri¬ 
form  or  Gaseous  state.  —  We  have  seen  before, 
that,  in  order  to  render  solids  fluid,  a  certain 
quantity  of  caloric  is  necessary,  which  combines 
with  the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  thermometer:  we  shall  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove,  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids  into 
the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammo¬ 
nia;  introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
is  directed  under  a  cylinder  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the  same  fluid.  On 
applying  heat  to  the  body  of  the  retort,  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  will  be  volatilised,  it  will 
expel  the  mercury  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  be¬ 
come  an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain  so  if 
its  temperature  was  not  lowered. 

The  same  is  the  ease  with  benzoic  acid,  cam- 
pltire,  and  various  other  substances. 

All  fluids  may,  by  tin:  application  of  heat,  be 
converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic  state. 

When  we  consider  water  in  a  boiling  state, 
■we  line!  that  this  fluid,  when  examined  by  the 
thermometer,  is  not  hotter  after  boiling  several 
hours,  than  when  it  began  to  boil,  though  to 
maintain  it  boiling  a  brisk  fire  must  necessarily 
be  kept  up.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  becomes 
of  the  wasted  caloric ?  It  is  not  perceptible  in 
the  water,  nor  is  it  manifested  by  the  steam  ; 
for  the  steam,  if  not  compressed,  upon  examin¬ 
ation  is  found  not  to  be  hotter  than  boiling 
water.  The  caloric  is  therefore  absorbed  by 
the  steam  ;  and  although  what  is  so  absorbed 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conversion  of 
water  into  the  form  of  steam,  it  docs  not  increase 
its  temperature,  and  is  therefore  not  appreciable 
by  the  thermometer. 

The  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being  condensed 
by  cold.  This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
condensation  of  this  fluid  in  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tilling,  where,  upon  examining  the  refrigeratory, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  is  communicated  to  it,  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  transmitted  by  the  caloric  which 
was  sensibly  acting  before  the  condensation. 
This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  observing  the 
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quantity  of  caloric  communicated  to  the  water 
in  the  refrigeratory  of  a  still,  by  any  given 
quantity  of  liquid  that  passes  over. 

1.  The  boiling  point,  or  the  temperature  at 
which  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  takes 
place,  is  different  in  different  fluids,  but  constant 
in  each,  provided  the  pres  ure  of  the  atmosphere 
be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether  into  a 
Florence  flask,  suspend  a  thermometer  in  it, 
and  hold  the  flask  over  an  Argand’s  lamp,  the 
ether  will  immediately  begin  to  boil,  and  the 
thermometer  will  indicate  98J,  if  the  ether  has  | 
been  highly  rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heated  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  thermometer  will  rise  to  | 
17GJ,  and  there  remain  stationary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  w  ill  rise  to  212°. 

If  strong  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  be  made 
use  of,  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  248°;  —  sul-  i 
phuric  acid  and  linseed-oil  at  600°  ;  —  mercury 
at  656 A  &c. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  raised  by 
pressure. 

Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  -i00J.  Yet  still,  when  the  pressure  was 
removed,  only  part  of  the  water  was  converted 
into  vapour,  and  the  temperature  of  this  vapour, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  remaining  fluid,  was  no 
more  than  212°.  There  was  therefore  188°  of 
caloric  suddenly  lost.  This  caloric  w  as  carried 
ott  by  the  steam.  Now  as  only  about  one  fifth 
of  the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  that 
steam  must  contain  not  only  its  own  188°,  but 
also  the  188J  lost  by  each  of  the  other  four 
parts;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain  188°  x  5, 
or  about  940°.  Steam,  therefore,  is  water  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  at  least  940°  of  caloric,  the  presence 
of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  bodies,  their  conversion  into  the  gaseous 
state  is  greatly  facilitated,  or  their  boiling  point) 
is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  this,  the  following  experiments 
may  serve :  — 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  highly  rec¬ 
tified  sulphuric  ether,  and  a  piece  of  wetted 
bladder  be  tied  over  its  orifice  around  its  neck. 
Transfer  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  take  away  the  superincumbent  pressure  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver.  When  the  exhaustion 
is  complete,  pierce  the  bladder  by  means  of  s 
pointed  sliding  wire,  passing  through  a  collar  of 
leather  which  covers  the  upper  opening  of  the 
receiver.  Having  done  this,  the  ether  w  ill  in¬ 
stantly  begin  to  boil,  and  become  converted  intt 
an  invisible  gaseous  fluid. 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask,  fill  i 
one  half  or  less  with  water,  anil  make  it  boi 
over  a  lamp  ;  when  kept  briskly  boiling  fo  j 
about  five  minutes,  cork  the  mouth  of  the  retor  i 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  remove  it  fron 
the  lamp.  The  water,  on  being  removed  fron  ! 
the  source  of  heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  fev  l 
minutes;  and  when  the  ebullition  begins  t 
slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by  dipping  th  t 
retort  into  cold  water,  or  pouring  cold  watt 
upon  it. 

The  water,  during  boiling,  becomes  convcrti 
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into  vapour ;  this  vapour  expels  the  air  of  the 
•vessel,  and  occupies  its  place  ;  on  diminishing 
the  heat,  it  condenses ;  when  the  retort  is 
•stopped,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed;  the  pres¬ 
sure  becomes  diminished,  and  a  less  degree  of 
heat  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  ebullition. 

For  the  same  reason,  water  may  be  made  to 
boil  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94°  Fahr., 
or  even  at  a  lower  degree ;  alkohol  at  5(1'  ;  and 
ether  at  — 20°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  is 
founded  the  following  experiment,  by  which 
water  is  frozen  by  means  ot  sulphuric  ether  :  — 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  about  two  or  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  and  a  two-ounce  bottle  furnished 
with  a  capillary  tube  fitted  to  its  neck.  In 
order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  little  water  into  the 
tube,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  outside,  nor  to 
leave  it  moist.  Having  done  this,  let  a  stream 
of  sulphuric  ether  fall  through  the  capillary 
tube  upon  that  part  of  it  containing  the  water, 
which  by  this  means  will  be  converted  into  ice 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  this  it  will  do  even  near 
a  fire,  or  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

If  the  glass  tube,  containing  the  water,  be 
exposed  to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free 
draught  of  an  open  window,  a  large  quantity  of 
water  may  be  frozen  in  a  shorter  time  ;  and  if  a 
.thin  spiral  wire  be  introduced  previous  to  the 
congelation  of  the  water,  the  ice  will  adhere  to 
it,  and  may  thus  be  drawn  out  conveniently. 

A  person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death 
during  very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pouring 
upon  his  body  for  some  time  sulphuric  ether, 
iand  keeping  him  exposed  to  a  thorough  draught 
of  air. 

The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in  the 
summer  season,  by  sprinkling  them  with  water, 
is  on  the  principle  of  evaporation. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  the 
East  Indies,  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
The  ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large 
open  plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they  strew 
with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn.  Upon  this  bed  they  place  a 
number  of  unglazed  pans,  made  of  so  porous  an 
learth  that  the  water  penetrates  through  their 
whole  substance.  These  pans  are  filled  towards 
evening,  in  the  winter  season,  with  water  that 
has  boiled,  and  left  in  that  situation  till  morn¬ 
ing,  when  more  or  less  ice  is  found  in  them, 
according  to  the  temperature  and  other  qualities 
of  the  air;  there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and 
warm  weather  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy, 
•though  it  may  be  colder  to  the  human  body. 

Every  tiling  in  this  process  is  calculated  to 
produce  cold  by  evaporation  :  the  beds  on  which 
the  pans  are  placed,  suffer  the  air  to  have  a  free 
(passage  to  their  bottoms;  and  the  pans  con¬ 
stantly  oozing  out  water  to  their  external  sur¬ 
face,  are  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars, 
walled  buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked,  the 
earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  that  the  outside  is 
(kept  moist  by  the  water  which  filters  through  it, 
iand  though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the 
jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool 
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wine,  or  other  liquors,  by  wrapping  the  bottle 
in  a  wet  cloth,  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun. 
The  water  in  the  cloth  becomes  converted  into 
vapour,  and  thus  cold  is  produced. 

The  Blacks  in  Senegambia  have  a  similar 
method  of  cooling  water  by  filling  tanned  leather 
bags  with  it,  which  they  hang  up  in  the  sun  ; 
the  water  oozes,  more  or  less,  through  the 
leather,  so  as  to  keep  the  outward  surface  wet, 
which,  by  its  quick  and  continued  evaporation, 
cools  the  water  remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  often  so  scorching,  that  travellers  are 
suddenly  suffocated  unless  they  cover  their 
heads  with  a  wet  cloth  ;  if  this  be  too  wet,  they 
immediately  feel  an  intolerable  cold,  which 
would  prove  fatal  if  the  moisture  was  not  spee¬ 
dily  dissipated  by  the  heat. 

Condensation  of  Vapour. —  If  a  cold  vessel  is 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  particularly  where 
many  people  are  assembled,  the  outside  of  it 
will  soon  become  covered  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the  stone 
pavements,  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  balustrades 
of  staircases,  and  other  solid  objects,  feel  clammy 
and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is  colder 
than  the  air  within,  the  dampness  of  this  air,  for 
the  same  reason,  settles  on  the  glass  panes  of 
the  windows,  and  is  there  frozen  into  curious 
and  beautiful  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the  con¬ 
densed  vapour.  The  still  greater  condensation 
produces  mists  and  rain. 

Capacity  of  Bodies  for  containing  Heat. — The 
property  which  different  bodies  possess,  of  con¬ 
taining  at  the  same  temperature,  and  in  equal 
quantities,  either  of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quan¬ 
tities  of  heat,  is  called  their  capacity  for  heat. 
The  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat  are  therefore 
considered  as  great  or  small,  in  proportion  as 
their  temperatures  are  either  raised  by  the  ad¬ 
dition,  or  diminished  by  the  deprivation,  of 
equal  quantities  of  heat,  in  a  less  or  a  greater 
degree. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of 
caloric  which  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio  of 
their  temperature  and  mass:  when,  therefore, 
equal  quantities  of  water,  of  oil,  or  of  mercury, 
of  unequal  temperatures,  are  mingled  together, 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  the  arith¬ 
metical  mean  between  the  temperatures  of  the 
two  quantities  that  had  been  mixed  together. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  this  should  he  the 
case  ;  for  the  particles  of  different  portions  of 
the  same  substance  being  alike,  their  effects 
must  be  equal.  For  instance  :  — 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  172°  with  a  pound 
at  32°;  half  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  hot  water 
will  quit  it  to  go  over  into  the  colder  portion, 
thus  the  hot  water  will  be  cooled  70°,  and  the 
cold  will  receive  70°  of  temperature  ;  therefore, 
172  —  70,  or  32  +  70=  102,  t\ill  give  the  heat  of 
the  mixture.  To  attain  the  arithmetical  mean 
very  exactly,  several  precautions,  however,  are 
necessary. 

When  heterogeneous  bodies  of  different  tem¬ 
peratures  are  mixed  together,  the  temperature 
X  3 
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produced  is  never  tlie  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
two  original  temperatures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  quan¬ 
tities  of  heat  of  different  bodies,  equal  weights 
of  them  are  mingled  together  ;  the  experiments 
for  this  purpose  being  in  general  more  easily 
executed  than  those  by  which  they  are  com¬ 
pared  from  equal  bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury,  heated  to 
110°  Fa  hr. ,  be  added  to  one  pound  of  water  of 
44  ,  the  temperature  of  the  blended  fluids  will 
not  be  changed  to  77c,  as  it  would  be  if  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  heat  were  divided  among  those  fluids  in 
the  proportion  of  their  quantities.  It  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  only  47°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  pound  of  mercury  be 
heated  to  44°,  and  the  water  to  I  10°,  then,  on 
stirring  them  together,  the  common  temperature 
will  be  107°. 

Ilence,  if  the  quicksilver  loses,  by  this  distri¬ 
bution,  63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight  of  water 
gains  only  3°  from  this  loss  of  63°  of  heat. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  water  loses  3°,  the 
mercury  gains  63°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quantities  of 
caloric  which  equal  weights  of  different  bodies 
contain,  we  compare  the  quantities  contained 
in  equal  volumes,  we  still  find  that  an  obvious 
difference  takes  place.  Thus  it  is  found  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  volume  of 
water  any  number  of  degrees,  is,  to  that  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  an  equal  volume  of  mercury,  the 
same  number  of  degrees  as  2  to  1.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  proportion  between  the  compar¬ 
ative  quantities  of  caloric  which  these  two  bodies 
contain,  estimated  by  their  volumes  ;  and  similar 
differences  exist  with  respect  to  every  other 
kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by  which 
the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies  contain 
are  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  we  discover 
merely  the  comparative ,  not  the  absolute  quan¬ 
tities.  Hence  water  has  been  chosen  as  a 
standard,  to  which  other  bodies  may  be  refer¬ 
red  ;  its  capacity  is  stated  as  the  arbitrary  term 
of  1000,  and  with  this  the  capacities  of  other 
bodies  are  compared. 

It  need  not  be  told,  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  estimate,  on  these  experiments,  that 
portion  of  heat  which  diffuses  itself  into  the 
air,  or  into  the  vessel  where  the  mercury  and 
water  are  blended  together.  As,  however,  such 
valuations  cannot  be  made  with  complete  accu¬ 
racy,  the  numbers  stated  above  are  only  an 
approximation  to  truth. 

Radiation  of  Caloric.  —  Caloric  is  thrown  olf, 
or  radiates  from  heated  bodies,  in  right  lines, 
and  moves  through  space  with  inconceivable 
velocity.  Caloric  in  this  state  of  radiation  is 
termed  Radiant  caloric,  it  is  retarded  in  its 
passage  by  atmospheric  air,  by  colourless  fluids, 
glass,  and  other  transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  mirror  be  placed  before  a  fire,  the 
mirror  transmits  the  tays  of  light,  but  not  the 
rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel  filled 
with  water,  be  suddenly  interposed  between  the 
fire  and  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light  pass  through 
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it,  but  the  rays  of  caloric  are  considerably  re¬ 
tarded  in  its  passage  ;  for  no  heat  is  perceived 
until  the  interposed  substance  is  saturated  with 
heat,  or  has  reached  its  maximum.  Jt  then 
ceases  to  intercept  the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows 
them  to  pass  as  freely  as  the  rays  of  light. 

It  has  been  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Herschel, 
that  the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but  less 
so  than  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  same  philo¬ 
sopher  has  also  proved  by  experiment,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emitted  by  the  sun, 
which  are  refrangible,  but  likewise  the  rays 
emitted  by  fires,  candles,  heated  iron,  and  even 
by  hot  water. 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  differently 
refracted  in  different  mediums,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  they 
are  refracted  by  all  transparent  bodies  which 
have  been  employed  as  burning  glasses. 

The  rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by 
polished  surfaces,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rays  of  light.  This  was  long  ago  noticed  by 
Lambert,  Satissure,  Scheele,  Pictet,  and  more 
recently  by  Dr.  Herschel. 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave  metallic 
mirrors  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  distance 
of  about  twelve  feet.  W  hen  a  hot  body,  an  iron 
bullet  for  instance,  was  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  one,  and  a  mercurial  thermometer  in  that  of 
the  other,  a  substance  radiated  from  the  bullet ; 
it  passed  with  incalculable  velocity  through  the 
air,  it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors,  it  became 
concentrated,  and  influenced  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  concentration. 

An  iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  heated 
so  that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  raised 
the  thermometer  not  less  than  1CH°  of  Reau¬ 
mur’s  scale,  in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer  nearly  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask,  containing  two  ounces  and 
three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer  3°.  lie  blackened  the  bulb 
of  his  thermometer,  and  found  that  it  was  more 
speedily  influenced  by  the  radiation  than  before, 
and  that  it  arose  to  a  greater  height. 

M.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singular 
fact  ;  namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold. 
When,  instead  of  a  heated  body,  a  Florence  flask 
full  of  ice  or  snow  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  one 
of  the  mirrors,  the  thermometer  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  other  immediately  descends,  and 
ascends  again  whenever  the  cold  body  is  re¬ 
moved. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on  the 
supposition,  that  from  every  body'  at  every  tem¬ 
perature  caloric  radiates,  but  in  less  quantity  as 
the  temperature  is  low  ;  so  that  in  the  above 
experiment,  the  thermometer  gives  out  more 
caloric  by  radiation,  than  it  receives  from  the 
body  in  the  opposite  focus,  and  therefore  its 
temperature  is  lowered.  Or,  as  Pictet  has  sup¬ 
posed,  when  a  number  of  bodies  near  to  each 
other  have  the  same  temperature,  there  is  no 
radiation  of  caloric,  because  in  all  of  them  it 
exists  in  a  state  of  equal  tension  ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  body  at  an  inferior  temperature  is  intro¬ 
duced,  the  balance  of  tension  is  broken,  and 
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A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


Mixt  tires. 

Thermometer  sinks. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  -  -  5  parts 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  ■■  -  5 

Water  -  -  -  -  -  16 

From  50°  to  10°. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  -  5  parts 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  -  -5 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -  -  8 

Water . 16 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -  -3  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  -  2 

From  50°  to — 3°. 

- - - - - 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  8  parts 

Muriatic  acid  -  -  -  -  5 

From  50°  to  0°. 

Snow  -----  1  part 

Muiiate  of  soda  -  -  1 

From  32°  to  0°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  -  -  12  parts 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -  -  1 

From  0°  to — 5°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  -  -  12  parts 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -  -  5 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  potash  -  -  -  5 

From  —  5°  to — 18°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  -  -  12  parts 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -  -  5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  -  -  -  5 

From — 18°  to — 25°. 

Snow  -  -  -  -  -  3  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  -  -  2 

From  0°  to  —  46°. 

Muriate  of  lime  -  -  -  3  parts 

Snow  -  -  -  -  2 

From  32°  to  —  50°. 

Potash  -  -  -  -  -  4  parts 

Snow  -  3 

From  32°  to  —  51°. 

Snow  -  -  -  -  -  8  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  -  -  3 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  -  -  3 

From  — 10°  to  — 56°. 

Snow  -----  i  part 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  -  -  1 

From  20°  to  —  60°. 

Muriate  of  lime  -  2  parts 

Snow  -----  i 

From  0°  to  — 66°. 

Muriate  of  lime  -  -  -  3  parts 

Snow  -  -  -  -  _  l 

From — 40°  to  —  73°. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  -  -  10  parts 

Snow  -  -  -  _  -  8 

From  —  68°  to — 91°. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  -  -  -  1  part 

Water  -  -  _  _  j 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Nitrate  ot  ammonia  -  -  .  ]  part 

Carbonate  of  soda  -  -  j 

Water  -  i 

From  50°  to  —  7°. 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -  -  6  parts 

Muriate  of  ammonia  -  -  .4 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  -  -2 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  -  -  4 

From  50°  to — 10°. 

Sulphate  ol  soda  -  -  _  g  parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  -  -  -  5 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  -  -  4 

From  50°  to  — 14°. 

Phosphate  of  soda  -  -  .9  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  -  4 

From  50°  to —  12°. 

Phosphate  ol  soda  -  .  ,9  parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  -  -  -  6 

Diluted  nitric  acid  -  .  -  4 

From  50°  to  —  21°. 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  _  _  5  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .  -4 

From  50°  to  3°. 
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caloric  begins  to  radiate  from  all  of  them,  till  j 
the  temperature  of  that  body  is  raised  to  an 
equality  with  theirs.  In  the  above  experiment, 
therefore,  the  placing  the  snow  or  ice  in  the 
focus  of  the  mirror  causes  the  radiation  of  caloric 
from  the  thermometer,  and  hence  the  diminution 
of  temperature  which  it  suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  repeated  : 
by  Dr.  Young  and  Professor  Davy,  at  the  the¬ 
atre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  These  gentlemen  j 
inflamed  phosphorus  by  reflected  caloric  ;  and  I 
proved  that  the  heat  thus  excited  was  very  sen-  j 
sible  to  the  organs  of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  caloric  is  thrown  [ 
off  from  bodies  in  rays,  which  are  invisible,  or  j 
incapable  of  exciting  vision,  but  which  are  capa-  j 
ble  of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  propagated 
in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity  ;  and  are 
capable  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refrac¬ 
tion. 

The  heating  agency,  however,  is  different  in 
the  different-coloured  rays  of  the  prismatic  spec¬ 
trum.  According  to  Dr.  Herschel’s  experi¬ 
ments,  it  follows  inversely  the  order  of  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light :  the  least 
refrangible  possessing  it  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  made  a  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  from 
which  we  learn  that  a  thermometer,  having  its 
ball  blackened,  rose,  when  placed  in  the  blue 
ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  in  3'  from  55° 
to  56°  ;  in  the  green,  in  3'  from  54°  to  58°  ;  in 
the  yellow ,  in  ?/  from  56°  to  62°;  in  the  full 'red, 
in  2g'  from  56°  to  72°;  in  the  confines  of  the 
red,  in  2^'  from  58°  to  73j°  ;  and  quite  out  of. 
the  visible,  light,  in  2A'  from  61°  to  79°. 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the  ther-  ; 
mometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  so  long  as  to 
sink  it  below  the  heat  to  which  it  had  risen  in 
the  preceding  observation  ;  of  course,  its  rise 
above  that  point  could  only  be  the  effect  of  the 
ray  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  was  continued 
in  the  focus  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  rise; 
therefore  the  heats  given  are  the  greatest  effects 
of  the  several  rays  on  the  thermometer  in  each 
observation.  A  thermometer  placed  constantly 
in  the  shade  near  the  apparatus,  was  found 
scarcely  to  vary  during  the  experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with  ther¬ 
mometers  with  naked  balls,  and  with  others 
whose  balls  were  painted  white,  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  paper  of  the 
Baronet,  from  which  the  above  experiments  are 
transcribed. 

Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  means  of 
Frigorific  Mixtures,  <$-c.  —  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  evaporation  of  substances  which 
undergo  this  process  with  great  rapidity  occasions 
a  great  reduction  of  temperature.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  ether 
will,  by  its  evaporation,  produce  a  degree  of  cold 
considerably  below  0°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  the 
sudden  restoration  of  liquefied  gases  to  the  elas¬ 
tic  state,  produces  the  greatest  degree  of  cold 
hitherto  known.  The  common  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  artificial  cold,  however,  is  by  the  use  of 
freezing  mixtures  as  they  are  called,  a  table  of 
which  is  appended  to  this  article. 


To  produce  the  effects  stated  in  the  table, 
the  salts  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  con¬ 
tain  their  full  quantity  of  water  of  crystallis¬ 
ation.  The  vessel  in  which  the  freezing  mix¬ 
ture  is  made,  should  be  very  thin,  and  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  materials  should  be 
mixed  together  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  at  the  same  time 
with  a  rod  of  glass  or  wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the  materials 
ought  to  be  first  cooled  to  the  temperature 
marked  in  the  table,  by  introducing  them  into 
some  of  the  other  frigorific  mixtures,  and  then 
mingling  them  together  in  a  similar  mixture. 
If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  produce  —  46°,  the 
snow  and  diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  cooled 
down  to  0°,  by  putting  the  vessel  which  contains 
each  of  them  into  the  fifth  freezing  mixture  in 
the  above  table,  before  they  arc  mingled  toge¬ 
ther.  If  a  more  intense  cold  be  required,  the 
materials  to  produce  it  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
proper  temperature  by  being  previously  placed 
in  the  second  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  tire  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  cold  has  been  procured. 

C  A  LO  RI'METE  R.  An  apparatus  invented 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  to  measure  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  which  a  body  gives  out  in  cooling 
by  the  quantity  of  ice  it  melts.  There  are 
sources  of  fallacy  which  render  the  accuracy 
of  the  calorimeter  extremely  doubtful. 

CA'LTHA.  (a,  er.  f. )  1.  The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Polyandria ;  Order,  Polygynia.  The  marigold. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild 
marigold.  See  Caltha  arvensis. 

Caltha  arvensis.  Calendula  arvensis.  Cal¬ 
tha  vulgaris.  The  wild  marigold.  The  juice 
of  this  plant  has  been  given,  from  one  to  four 
ounces,  in  jaundice,  and  depraved  states  of  the 
fluids  and  solids;  and  the  leaves  have  been  com¬ 
mended  as  a  salad  for  children  afflicted  with 
scrofulous  humours. 

Caltha  falusthis.  Populago.  Common 
!  single  marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic 
and  deleterious ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
j  young  buds  of  this  plant  make,  when  properly 
pickled,  very  good  substitutes  for  capers. 

|  Caltha  vulgaris.  See  Caltha  arvensis. 

Calthula.  See  Caltha. 

Caltrops.  See  Trapa. 

)  Calumba.  See  Cocculus palmatus. 

Calva.  See  Calvaria. 

CALVA'RIA.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  calvus,  bald.) 
|  Calva.  1.  The  skull. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  so  called  be- 
!  cause  it  frequently  becomes  bald  first. 

Calvata  ferramenta.  An  old  name  for 
I  such  surgical  instruments  as  have  a  button  at 
the  end. 

CALVI'TIES.  (es,  ei.  f.  ;  from  calms, 
!  bald. )  Calvitium.  Baldness;  want  or  loss 
of  hair,  particularly  upon  the  sinciput.  See 
Hairiness. 

CALX.  (Calx,  cis.  foem.  ;  from  halah,  to 
'burn.  Arabic.)  1.  Lime. 

2.  The  residue  of  the  combustion  of  any  sub¬ 
stance. 

|  CALX.  (Calx,  cis.  m.)  The  heel. 
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Calx  axtimonii.  Oxide  of  antimony,  as 


obtained  by  calcining  the  sulphurct 

Calx  cum  kali  puro.  See  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Calv  cum  potassa.  See  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  See  Hydrargyri  am- 
monio-chloridum. 

Calx  viva.  Quick-lime.  The  London  Col¬ 
lege  directs  it  to  be  prepared  thus  :  —  Take  of 
limestone  one  pound  :  break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  burn  it  in  a  very  strong  fire  for  an  hour. 
Lime  may  be  procured  by  the  same  process  from 
oyster-shells  previously  washed  in  boiling  water, 
and  cleared  from  extraneous  matters. 

Calyca'nthem.®.  (From  calyx,  the  flower- 
cup,  and  avBos,  the  flower.)  The  name  of  an 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  me¬ 
thod,  consisting  of  plants  which,  among  other 
characteristics,  have  the  corolla  and  stamina  in- 
i  serted  into  the  calyx. 

Calyciflo'kag.  (From  calyx,  and  Jlos,  a 
flower.)  Fhe  name  of  an  order  in  Linnaeus’s  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  natural  method,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  the  stamina  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

CALYCI'NUS,  (From  calyx,  the  flower- 
cup.)  Calycinalis.  Calycine  :  belonging  to  the 
calyx  of  a  flower;  applied  to  the  nectary,  nec- 
iarium  calycinum,  when  it  is  a  production  of  the 
.calyx  ;  as  in  Fropceolum  niajus,  the  garden 
aiasturtium. 

CAL\  CULA'TUS.  (From  calyculus,  a 
small  calyx.)  Calcyculate  :  having  a  double 
calyx,  or  several  successively  diminishing  in  size. 
•Applied  to  a  perianth  when  there  are  smaller 
ones,  like  scales,  about  its  base  ;  as  in  Dianthus 
tcaryoph yll  us . 

Semina  calyculata  are  seeds  which  are  enclosed 
n  a  hard  bone-like  calyx,  as  those  of  the  Coix 
iachryma,  or  Job’s  tears. 

CALVC1  LUS,  ( us,  i.  in.  ;  Diminutive 
of  calyx.)  A  little  calyx. 

I.  The  membranaceous  border  surrounding 
he  apex  of  a  seed. 

The  varieties  are, 

1.  Calyculus  integer,  with  the  margin  perfect, 
lot  incised  ;  as  in  Tanacetum  vulgare,  and 
Dipsacus  laciniutus. 

?■  C  padeaceus,  with  chaffy  scales ;  as  in 
Uelianthus  annuus. 

3.  C.  aristatus,  having  two  or  three  awns  at 
he  top;  as  in  Tagetes  patula,  and  Bidens  tri¬ 
partita. 

4.  C.  restrains,  will,  the  style  of  the  germ 
remaining;  as  in  Sinapis  and  Scandix  cerefo- 

XlULTfl,  J 

5-.C-l.cor'u,lus’  honied,  the  rostrum  bent ;  as 
n  A'tgella  damascena. 

,J'C'  c™tatus>  a  dentate,  or  incised  mem- 
»>rane  on  the  ton  of  thr»  «  •  /,  , 

rista  galli.  ‘  &ted  5  aS  1,1  Hedysarum 

tine1’  A  little  calyx  exterior  to  another  proper 

CALYP'TRA.  (a,*,  f..  from  KaAvnja> 

o  cover.)  I.  The  veil,  or  covering  of  mdses’ 

iiun.cifS£r“,,i!;rd  |,Ia<ied  oi1  ** 
.Ldie,w,.s?nin;S^rr‘T^ 

iseus  considered  it  as  a  cah'\  ■  i,„/  ,i  , 
specially  Schreher  and  ^Smith,1  ^e^ar^it'as^a 
ft  is  either, 


tort  of  corolla. 
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1.  Acuminate,  pointed;  as  in  Minium  and 
Bryum. 

2.  Caducous,  falling  off  yearly;  as  in  Bux- 
ba  umia. 

3.  Conical;  as  in  most  mosses. 

4.  Smooth,  without  any  inequalities;  as  in 
Splanchnum. 

5.  Oblong;  as  in  Minium. 

6.  Villous  ;  as  in  Poly  trichum. 

7.  Complete,  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  top 
of  the  capsule. 

S.  Dimidiate,  covering  only  half  the  capsule  ; 
as  in  Bryum  androgynum. 

9.  Dentate,  toothed  at  the  margin ;  as  in 
Eucalyptus  ciliata. 

In  many  genera  it  is  wanting. 

II.  The  hi  a  me  given  by  Tournefort,  and  other 
botanists,  to  the  proper  exterior  coverino-  or 
coat  of  the  seed,  which  fails  off  spontaneously. 

CAL\  PI  RA'rUS.  ( From  calyptra,  the 
veil,  or  covering  of  mosses.)  Calyptrate  :  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  calyptra. 

C  A  I.  V  X.  (yx,  ids.  f. ;  kc cAe£ ;  from  uctAwincn, 
to  cover.)  I.  The  flower-cup.  It  is  generally 
of  a  green  colour. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  calyces,  or  flower- 
cups. 

1.  Periantliium.  2.  Involucrum. 

3.  Amentum.  4 .  Spatha. 

5.  Gluma.  6.  Perichcetium. 

7.  Volva. 

II.  The  infundibula  or  membranous  tubes 
which  rise  round  tile  base  of  the  papilla?  of  the 
kidneys,  and  leceive  the  urine  from  them  are 
also  called  calyces.  See  Kidney. 

CAMARA.  [a,  ce.  I.  ■  from  icauapa,  a 
vault.)  Camarium.  1.  The  fornix  of  the 

brain. 

2.  The  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Cam  a  xn  ag.  Camandang.  A  tree  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  which  has  not  been  classed 
botanical 1  v.  It  yields  a  milky  juice,  called  by 
the  natives  tague ;  which  is  used  to  poison 
arrows. 

,  Camaukz.  A  small  canton  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron.  Its  mineral  waters  are  impregnated 
with  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  iron. 

Camaiio'ma  (From  ua/iapa,  a  vault.)  Ca- 
marosis.  Camaratio.  A  fracture  of  the  skull, 
where  the  hones  present  the  appearance  of  an 
arch,  or  vault,  which  may  happen  in  many  ways. 

I  he  older  writers  make  several  frivolous  varieties 
of  Camaromala,  not  worth  detailing.  They 
may  be  found  in  Blancard’s  Lexicon,  art.  C'a- 
marosis. 

Cambill.  Red  earth. —  Buland. 

C  A'MUIUM.  (uni,  i.  n,  ;  from  cambio,  to 
exchange.)  1.  The  nutritious  humour  which 
is  changed  into  the  materials  of  which  the  body 
is  composed. 

2.  The  gelatinous  substance,  or  matter  of 
organisation  which  l)u  Hamel  and  Mirbel  sup¬ 
pose  produced  the  young  hark,  and  new  wood 
of  plants. 

Cambine.  A  tree  of  the  Molucca  islands 
the  bark  of  which  exudes  a  juice  much  esteemed' 

■  against  dysentery. 

I  Cambo.  A  village  in  the  department  of  the 
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Basses  Pyrenees,  where  there  are  two  mineral 
springs  ;  one  is  an  acidulous  chalybeate,  and 
the  other  sulphureous. 

Cambo'dia.  Gamboge. 

CAMBO'GIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  from  the  province  of  Cambaya, 
in  the  East  Indies.)  See  Slalagmilis  cambo- 
gioirles  and  Garcinia  Cambogia. 

Cambogia  gutta.  See  Slalagmilis  and  Gar¬ 
cinia. 

Cambogium.  See  Cambogia. 

Cambro-britannica.  See  liubus  Chamccmo- 
rus. 

Cameu'ca.  Cambucca  membrata.  A  name 
given  by  Paracelsus  to  a  bubo  in  the  groin,  or 
an  ulcer  in  the  groin,  or  on  the  genitals. 

Cambui.  The  American  myrtle  of  Piso  and 
Maregrave  ;  said  to  be  astringent. 

Camel's  hay.  See  Andropogon. 

Camelan.  Anisuin  Moluccanum.  A  small 
tree  of  Amboyna,  the  seeds  of  which  smell  like 
those  of  anise,  and  are  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses. 

Cameli'na.  (From  KapyAos,  a  camel  :  so 
called,  because  camels  are  fond  of  it.)  See 
Myagru  m. 

Came'llid.®.  Camelliecc.  A  natural  family  of 
plants,  including  the  genera  Camellia  and  Thea. 

CAMERA.  A  chamber;  applied  to  the 
cavities  of  the  eye,  before  and  behind  the  iris, 
which  contain  the  aqueous  humour.  See  Oculus. 

Cameratio.  See  Camaroma. 

Games.  Carnet.  Silver. 

Caminga.  See  Canella  alba. 

Caminus.  A  furnace,  or  its  chimney. 

Cami'sia  fcetus.  (From  the  Arabic  word 
kamisah,  an  under  garment.)  The  shirt  of  the 
fcetus.  A  whimsical  name  given  to  the  chorion. 

Ca'mmaron.  By  this  name  Pliny  is  thought 
to  have  designated  the  Arnica  scorpioides. 

Camomi'lla.  Corrupted  from  chamcemelum. 

Ca'mosiers.  A  canton,  two  leagues  from 
Marseilles.  It  has  springs  containing  carbonate 
of  lime,  sulphur,  muriate  of  soda,  &c.  These 
waters  are  purgative,  and  are  used  in  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

CAMPA'NA.  (a,  cc.  f . ;  so  called  because 
Paulinus,  a  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  first 
used  bells  for  religious  purposes.)  A  bell. 
In  Chemistry,  a  receptacle  like  a  bell,  for  making 
sulphuric  acid  ;  whence  the  name  of  oleum  sul- 
phuris  per  companion. 

CAMPANA'CE.'E.  Bell-shaped  flowers. 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnaeus’s  natural 
method. 

Campana'ceus.  (From  campana,  a  bell.) 
Bell-shaped. 

Campameo'rmis.  Bell-shaped;  applied  to 
the  corolla  and  nectaries  of  plants. 

CAMPA'NULA.  («,  cc.  f.  ;  a  diminutive 
of  campana,  a  bell  :  named  from  its  shape.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  bell-flower. 

Campanula  tiiachelfum.  I  lie  great  1  hroat- 
wort;  called  also  Thraclielium,  and  Cervicaria. 
A  decoction  of  the  root  has  been  recommended 
in  cases  of  sore  throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 
&c. 
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C AMPA/NUL ATUS.  (From  Campanula, 
a  little  bell,)  Bell-shaped  :  applied  to  many 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  to  the  corolla  and 
nectary.  See  Corolla  and  Nectariunu 

Campeachy  wood.  See  llccmatorylon  Cam . 
pechian  ion. 

CAMPE'STIIIS.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
field  :  applied  as  a  trivial  name  to  many  plants, 
which  are  common  in  the  fields. 

CAMPHIRE.  The  proper  name  of  the 
substance  now  universally  called  camphor.  See 
Camphora. 

CA'MPHORA.  {a,  cc,  f.  ;  from  the 
Arabic  cafoor.)  A  peculiar  substance  which 
exists  in  several  plants.  It  was  long  generally 
supposed  that  the  camphor  of  commerce  was 
the  exclusive  product  of  the  Laurus  camphora. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  there  are  two  trees 
which  yield  it  abundantly,  viz.  the  Dryobalanops 
camphora,  and  the  Laurus  camphora. 

1.  'The  Dryobalanops  camphora  is  a  tall  tree 
growing  in  forests  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It 
appears  to  be  confined  in  each  of  these  islands 
to  a  district  extending  about  a  degree  and  a  half 
immediately  north  of  the  equator,  and  it  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  any'  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  frequently  attains  the  height  of  ninety  feet, 
and  its  trunk  is  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
The  camphor  concretes  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
occupying  cavities  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  The  young  trees  contain  an  oily  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  camphor,  except  in  not  being 
concrete.  A  deep  incision  is  made  into  the  tree 
about  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  camphor  ;  and  if 
it  be  found  to  do  so,  it  is  felled  and  cut  into 
portions  six  feet  long,  which  are  split  and  the 
camphor  extracted.  The  natives  call  the  cam¬ 
phor  Se  Tantung.  A  middling-sized  tree  yields 
about  eleven  pounds,  and  a  large  one  double 
that  quantity.  The  greater  part  of  the  camphor 
used  in  Europe  is  derived  from  this  source. 

2.  The  Laurus  camphora  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  China,  and  Japan.  Its  roots,  wood, 
and  leaves  smell  strongly  of  camphor,  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  roots  and 
smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips  and 
suspended  in  a  net  within  an  iron  pot  which  is 
covered  with  water  at  the  bottom  and  has  an 
earthenware  capital  adapted  to  it.  Heat  is  then 
applied,  and  the  vapour  of  the  water  rising 
through  the  contents  of  the  net,  tak,es  up  the 
camphor  along  with  it,  and  deposits  it  on  rice 

i  straws  placed  within  the  capital.  Camphor 
may  be  obtained  from  many  other  plants  be¬ 
sides  those  above  mentioned,  as  the  cinnamon, 
cassia,  and  sassafras  laurels,  galangal,  zedoary, 
ginger,  thyme,  rosemary,  sage,  elecampane,  car¬ 
damom,  long  pepper,  peppermint,  &c. 

The  Shorea  robusta  of  Hindustan  is  said  to 
yield  a  very  fine  kind  of  camphor.  Camphor 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians.  The  art 
of  purifying  crude  camphor  was  long  kept 
secret  by  tiie  Venetians,  and  after  them  by  the 
Dutch.  As  now  generally  practised,  it  con¬ 
sists  in  subliming  the  camphor,  after  it  has  been 
l  mixed  with  a  twentieth  of  its  weight  cf  quick- 
>  lime,  and  then  fusing  it.  It  is  formed  into 
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large  round  cakes  two  or  three  inches  thick  and 
generally  perforated.  Camphor  when  pure  has 
a  strong  and  peculiar  fragrance,  and  a  bitter 
pungent  taste.  It  is  white,  semitransparent, 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  and  of  an  irregular 
crystalline  texture.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
•9837  ;  it  therefore  floats  on  water.  It  is  very 
volatile,  and  looses  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
bulk  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  melts 
at  88°  Fahr. ;  boils  at  400°;  and  sublimes  in  close 
vessels,  crystallising  in  hexagonal  plates.  It 
i  is  very  inflammable, and  burns  with  a  bright  flame 
and  much  smoke. 

When  nitric  acid  is  distilled  repeatedly  in 
large  quantities  from  camphor,  it  converts  it 
into  a  peculiar  acid.  See  Camphoric  acid. 

In  its  chemical  constitution  camphor  is  nearly 
related  to  the  essential  oils,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  differ  only  in  containing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbon.  According  to  Thomson, 
it  consists  of  carbon  <5-375,  hydrogen  1-250, 
and  oxygen  I. 

Camphor  is  not  soluble  in  water  in  any  per¬ 
ceptible  degree,  though  it  communicates  its 
smell  to  that  fluid.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a 
surgeon  at  Madrid  has  effected  its  solution  in 
water  by  means  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  may  he  powdered  by  moistening  it  with 
alkohol,  and  triturating  it  till  dry.  It  may  be 
formed  into  an  emulsion  by  triturating  it  with 
near  three  times  its  weight  of  almonds,  and 
afterwards  gradually  adding  the  water.  Yolk 
of  egg  and  mucilages  are  also  effectual  for 
this  purpose;  but  sugar  does  not  answer  well. 

Camphor  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  ethers,  and 
oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  decomposes  camphor,  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  artificial  tannin;  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  or  diluted  nitric  acid  dissolves  it;  so  do 
the  muriatic,  strong  acetic,  and  fluoric  acids. 

The  addition  of  water  to  the  spirituous  or 
acid  solutions  of  camphor  instantly  separates  it. 

Alkalis  have  hardly  any  effect  on  camphor. 
Resins  combine  with  it,  forming  a  tenaeeous 
mass. 

Camphor,  in  its  action  on  the  animal  economy, 
is  stimulant,  narcotic,  antispasmodic,  and  dia¬ 
phoretic.  Its  stimulus  is  very  diffusible,  and 
soon  followed  by  a  sedative  effect.  In  cases  to 
which  it  is  well  adapted,  it  renders  the  pulse 
tull  and  soft,  without  quickening  it  much,  in 
creases  the  heat  of  the  surface,  moistens  the 
i  skin,  allays  pain  and  spasm,  soothes  irritation, 
and  induces  sleep.  In  an  over  dose  it  causes 
vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium,  and  convulsions. 

(  amphor  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  low  fevers 
and  other  malignant  diseases,  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  hark  and  opium,  to  arrest  the  progress 
:of  gangrene.  As  an  antispasmodic  it  is  used 
l\\  1’>’S,,erla-  ePik'Psy,  chorea,  Ac.  From  the 
■light  degree  in  which  it  accelerates  the  pulse 
it  may  frequently  be  given  as  an  anodyne  in 
inflammatory  cases  where  opium  would  be 
injurious;  but  its  use  must  be  preceded  by  eva- 
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cuations  and  combined  with  that  of  diaphoL  icT 
mtherwise  it  is  liable  to  excite  burning  Uc.’t 
of  the  surface,  and  to  increase  fever.  It  is  |,v 
kome  considered  as  a  refrigerant,  and  it  is  true 
•'.at  it  sometimes  proves  so,  especially  when 


combined  with  nitre  ;  but  generally  speaking 
its  effect  is  of  an  opposite  nature.  Employed 
externally  it  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  in  ano¬ 
dyne  liniments,  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
it  added  to  a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  peri¬ 
neum,  allays  chordee.  It  is  used  also  in  col- 
lyria,  injections,  &c.  Camphor  is  alleged  to 
possess  the  power  of  relieving  t he  strangury 
caused  by  cantharides ;  this,  however,  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  many.  The  close  of  camphor  is  from 
gr.  ij.  to  9j.  When  given  in  the  solid  form,  it 
is  very  apt  to  occasion  pain  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  ;  it  is  therefore 
best  given  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mu¬ 
cilage.  The  officinal  preparations  of  camphor 
j  are  the  Mistura  camphorce,  Spiritus  camphorce, 
Tinctura  camphorce  composita,  Linimentum  cam - 
phorce,  Linimentum  camphorce  compositum,  Lini¬ 
ment  nm  saponis,  and  Acidum  aceticum  cam- 
phoratum. 

Camphor.*:  flores  compositi.  Camphor 
sublimed  with  benzoin. 

CAiurHORiE  feos.  That  portion  of  the  cam¬ 
phor  which  ascends  first  in  the  process  of  sub¬ 
limation  has  been  thus  named. 

C A'MPHORAS.  (as,  alis.  f.)  A  cam- 
pborate  :  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
camphoric  acid  with  a  base;  thus,  camphorate 
of  alumina,  camphorate  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

Camphorala.  See  Gamphorosma. 

Camphora'tus.  Camphorated:  having  cam¬ 
phor  in  its  composition  ;  thus  spiritus  uini  cam- 
phoratus,  camphorated  spirit  of  wine. 

CAM!  HORIC  A CIJD.  Acidum  campho- 
i icum.  An  acid  obtained  by  distilling  nitric 
acid  eight  times  following  from  camphor.  It 
has  a  slightly  acid  bitter  taste,  and  reddens 
infusion  of  iitinus.  It  combines  with  the  earthy, 
alkaline,  and  metallic  bases,  and  forms  salts’ 
called  camphorates. 

C  AM  PH  ORO'SM  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  cam- 
phora,  and  oapij,  smell :  so  called  from  its 
smelling  of  camphire.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  ot  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class, 

2  etandria Order,  Monogyniu. 

2.  I  he  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cainpho- 
rata.  See  Camphorosma  Monspeliensis. 

Camwioiiosma  monspeliensis.  'ihe  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  plant  called  camphorala  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Stinking  ground-pine,  Cha- 
mcepeuce,  Camphorala  hirsute.  Camphorosma 
Monspeliaca.  ibis  plant,  Camphorosma — foliis 
hirsutis  linearibus,  ot  Limueus,  took  its  name 
Irom  its  smell  resembling  that  of  camphor:  it 
has  been  exhibited  internally,  in  form  of  de¬ 
coction,  in  dropsical  and  asthmatic  complaints, 
and  was  also  esteemed  in  anodyne  foment¬ 
ations.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  modern 
practice. 

Canabina  aquatica.  See  liidens. 

Canabis.  See  Cannabis. 

Canada  balsam.  See  Piniis  balsamea. 

Canada  maidenhair.  See  Adiantum  pedal  uni. 

Canal,  intestinal.  See  Intestinal  canal. 

CAN  A  LICU  L  A'TUS.  Canaliculate,  or 
channelled  ;  having  a  long  furrow  :  applied  to 
leaves,  pods,  Ac.  ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Plantairo 
maritima. 

Canalj'cull-s  (Diminutive  of  canalis,  a 
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channel.)  A  little  canal.  See  Ductus  ar¬ 
teriosus. 

Canalis  arteriosus.  See  Ductus  arteriosus. 

Canalis  uasalis.  See  Ductus  nasalis. 

Canalis  tetitia nus.  Canal  of  Petit.  See 
Oculus. 

Canat.es  semicirculares.  The  semicircular 
caital.  See  Auris. 

Canalis  venosus.  See  Ductus  venosus. 

Canary  balsam.  See  Dracocephalum. 

CA'NCAMUM.  ( um,i .  n.  Kayuayov. )  1. 

The  gum  of  some  Arabian  tree,  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  It  is  not  known  to  what  substance 
be  applied  this  name.  Sprengel  thinks  it  was 
the  resin  called  East  India  elemi. 

2.  A  resin  produced  by  the  Gardenia  gummi- 
jfera,  otherwise  called  East  India  elemi.  See 

Gardenia  gummifera. 

3.  l  lie  name  of  cancamum  seems  to  have 
been  given  at  different  times  to  various  gums 
and  mixtures  of  gums. 

CANCELL  A'Tl  S.  Latticed;  having  a 
reticulated  appearance. 

CANCE'LLI.  (/,  orum.  pi.  m.)  Lattice- 
work.  The  reticular  substance  in  bones  is  so 
called.  See  Os. 

Cancelmjs.  (Diminutive  of  cancer.)  An 
old  name  of  the  hermit  crab.  See  Cancer 
Bernhardi. 

CA'NCER.  ( Cancer ,  cri.  m.  ;  from  /cap. 
rctros.)  A  genus  of  crustaceous  animals.  In 
the  system  of  Linnaeus  it  was  an  exceedingly 
extensive  one,  but  it  has  been  much  divided  by 
more  recent  naturalists. 

Cancer  pagu/rus.  This  is  the  crab  usually 
found  at  our  tables.  It  inhabits  most  of  the 
rocky  shores  of  England,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  about  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  much 
esteemed,  as  being  more  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  crab.  'Pile 
crab’s  claws,  chela;  cancrorum  of  the  shops,  are 
taken  from  this  species. 

Cancer  ga/mmarus.  Astacus  marinus.  The 
common  lobster.  This  is  frequent  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  inhabits  all  the 
rocky  shores  of  our  island,  but  is  the  most 
abundant  with  us  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Scotland,  and  far  more  frequent  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  The  flesh  of  the  lobster  is  delicious, 
and  that  of  the  claw  the  most  tender  and  easy 
of  digestion. 

Cancer  a'stacus.  Cancer  ft uviatilis.  Asta- 
eus  jl uviatilis.  The  craw-fish.  Its  flesh  is 
eaten,  but  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  that  of 
the  crab  or  lobster.  Certain  concretions  which 
form  in  the  stomach  of  this  animal  constitute 
the  crab's  eyes  of  the  shops.  See  Cancrorum 
Oculi. 

Cancer  squilla.  The  prawn.  This  is  in 
common  use,  hut  is  thought  by  most  inferior  in 
flavour  to  the  shrimp. 

Cancer  crangon.  Crangon  vulgaris.  The 
shrimp.  This  is  common  on  our  shores,  and 
lias  a  very  fine  flavour. 

Cancer  kuricola.  Gegarcinus.  The  great 
land  crab  of  the  Bahama  islands,  the  economy 
of  which  lias  attracted  the  notice  of  so  many, 
and  which  is  so  well  detailed  by  Sloane.  I  his 


is  eaten  in  many  of  the  sugar  islands,  and  forms 
j  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor 
j  negroes. 

Cancer  eerniiardus.  Pagurus  strcblonya. 
Bernard  the  hermit.  Hermit  crab.  'Phis  spe¬ 
cies  takes  up  its  abode  in  univalve  shells  which 
it  finds  empty.  In  allusion  to  this  it  has  ob- 
I  tained  the  name  of  the  wrong  heir.  It  has  been 
idly  supposed  to  cure  rheumatism,  when  rubbed 
!  on  the  part  affected. 

CANCER,  cri.  m.  A  malignant  disease ; 
I  so  called  because  a  part  affected  with  it,  being 
j  raised  into  a  tumour  and  surrounded  by  dilated 
j  veins,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  crab,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Car¬ 
cinoma,  from  KayKtvo s,  a  crab.  The  following 
general  account  of  this  malady  is  condensed  from 
Dr.  Copland’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine); 
|  for  a  particular  account  of  the  disease,  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  breast  and  several  other  parts, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  surgery, 

)  to  which  department  the  consideration  of  such 
affections  is  usually  considered  to  belong. 

Cancer  consists  of  two  states  or  stages:  the 
first,  in  which  it  presents  the  appearances  usu- 
|  ally  denominated  scirrhus ;  the  second,  in  which 
|  it  softens,  ulcerates,  &c.,  and  degenerates  into 
true  cancer,  or  carcinoma. 

I.  Scirrhous  Stage.  —  Occult  cancer.  It 
j  commences  with  a  tumour,  a  limited  local  hard- 
!  ness  ;  is  usually  single  ;  is  very  rarely,  at  its 
i  commencement,  detected  in  different  parts  at 
1  once  ;  and  is  not  surrounded  by  a  cyst.  Several 
I  authors  have  stated  the  occurrence  of  a  cyst; 
but  Otto  more  accurately  excludes  it  from  this 
structure.  It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the 
appearances  of  the  disease  at  its  commencement, 
as  serving  to  indicate  its  nature.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished,  at  this  period,  by  hardness,  coldness, 
whiteness  or  paleness,  insensibility,  and  defi¬ 
ciency  of  red  blood  vessels  ;  —  a  state  indicating 
the  low  degree  of  vitality  of  the  part. 

'Pile  scirrhous  structure,  when  fully  deve¬ 
loped,  consists  of  a  firm,  hard,  rugged,  incom¬ 
pressible,  and  unequal  mass,  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  distinctly  defined.  Its  colour  is  generally 
of  a  light  grey,  and,  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  it 
is  semi-transparent.  Upon  close  inspection,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  substances;  —  the 
one  hard,  fibrous,  and  organised  ;  the  other  soft, 
and  apparently  inorganic.  The  former  composes 
the  chief  part  of  the  diseased  mass,  and  consists 
of  septa,  which  are  opake,  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  soft  part,  unequal  in  their  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  disposed  in  various  di¬ 
rections  ;  sometimes  forming  a  nearly  solid 
mass  ;  in  other  instances,  a  number  of  cells  or 
irregular  cavities,  which  contain  the  soft  part. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  semi-transparent,  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  softened 
glue;  at  other  times  more  opake,  softer,  some¬ 
what  oleaginous,  and  like  cream  in  colour  and 
consistence. 

'l’iie  fibrous  structure  seems  to  he  the  cellular, 
or  proper  tissue  of  the  part,  in  a  state  of  indu¬ 
ration  and  hypertrophy ;  assuming,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  increased  density  and  bulk,  an 
appearance  similar  to  the  fibrous  or  libro-car- 
lilaginous  structure  ;  whilst  t lie  softer  portion, 
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'Contained  in  the  meshes  and  cells  of  die  former, 
appears  to  he  merely  a  morbid  secretion  poured 
out  by  the  vessels  nourishing  the  organised 
fibrous  tissue,  and  is  probably  the  exhalation  of 
the  part,  either  secreted  in  a  modified  state,  or 
accumulated  and  changed  by  the  disease  of  its 
containing  structure.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  former,  or  organised  part,  may  be  considered 
as  chiefly  resulting  from  an  altered  state  of 
nutrition  in  the  seat  of  disease;  whilst  the  latter, 
or  inorganised  portion,  may  be  viewed  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  morbid  secretion,  —  the  diseased 
structure  thus  being  a  product  of  a  disordered 
state  of  both  the  nutritive  and  secreting  func¬ 
tions,  most  probably  in  consequence  of  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  vital  influence  exerted  by  the  gan¬ 
glial  nerves  on  the  capillaries  of  the  part. 

The  proportion  of  each  of  those  two  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  modes  of  their  distribution,  vary 
very  considerably  in  different  scirrhous  masses. 
This  diversity  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  different 
tissues  in  which  they  are  developed,  and  to  the  ! 
modifications  arising  from  temperament,  local 
irritation,  and  various  concurrent  circumstances  ! 
to  which  the  patient  may  have  been  exposed. 
It  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Abernethy  to  ar¬ 
range  these  varieties  of  scirrhus  into  species,  and 
to  designate  them  according  to  the  natural 
structures  which  they  most  resemble.  Thus  he 
divides  them  into  Mammary,  Pancreatic,  Ttt- 
werculous,  &c.  ;  but  these  different  states  of 
•structure  glide  so  insensibly  into  each  other, 
land  are  so  perfectly  similar  as  respects  their  I 
origin  and  consequences,  that  little  practical 
advantage  is  derived  from  thus  distinguishing 
ithem. 

In  some  scirrhous  tumours,  the  fibrous  part 
of  their  structure  is  both  most  conspicuous  and 
ibundant,  and  is  condensed  into  a  solid  mass, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  centre  or  nucleus, 
whence  radiate  numerous  septa  in  every  direc-  I 
:ion.  This  is  the  most  common  appearance  of 
:he  disease.  In  other  instances,  the  tumour 
■orms  an  uniformly  hard  mass,  of  an  irregular 
ehape,  and  of  no  very  defined  structured  In 


some  cases,  the  organised  part  approaches  mo 
.nearly  to  the  cellular  structure,  its  cells  beii 
Idled  with  a  soft  matter  which  may  be  press, 
•out.  Occasionally,  cysts  are  formed  within  t 
tumour,  ol  various  sizes,  containing  a  reddis 
".p!  dish-brown,  or  a  chocolate-coloured  flui 
1  liese  cysts  are  lined  by  a  smooth  membran 
Irom  which  a  fungous  tumour  sometimes  sprou 
out.  In  some  instances,  portions  of  the  sci 
|rhous  mass  are  converted  into  a  hard  substan 
•resembling  cartilage,  in  which  bony  or  calc 
ireous  depositions  are  occasionally  found.  Win 
the  scirrhous  structure  is  formed  in  the  su 
-tance  of  a  gland,  its  limits  cannot  generally  I 
^accurately  determined,  the  two  structures  a  n 
ipently  being  niseparahiy  connected.  In  son 
cases,  10  scirrhous  tumour  condenses  the  cc 
hilar  tusue  surrounding  it,  and  hence  itacquir 
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At  the  commencement  of  scirrhous  diseas 
.he  structure  of  the  tissue  or  organ  in  u,c 
■■s  seated  preserves  for  some  time  its  aspect  a, 

,  lorn,  beln-  changed  merely  i„  volume  -t. 
lensity  :  sometimes,  however,  its  volume  is  b, 


;  little  augmented,  while  its  density  is  very  much 
increased.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  proper 
j  tissue  of  the  organ  becomes  more  obscure,  and 
I  verges  nearer  to  that  already  described. 

M.  Ileclit,  of  Strasbourg,  analysed  a  portion 
!  of  fully  developed  scirrhus  of  the  mamma,  and 
found  72  grains  composed  of  2  grains  of  albu- 
j  men,  20  of  gelatine,  20  of  fibrine,  10  of  a  fluid 
fatty  matter,  and  20  of  water  and  loss.  lie 
i  likewise  analysed,  by  a  similar  process,  72  grains 
of  scirrhous  uterus,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  15 
|  grains  of  gelatine,  10  of  fibrine,  10  of  oily  or 
fatty  matter,  and  35  of  water  and  loss. 

Scirrhous  tumours  do  not  always  remain  in 
j  the  state  now  described  ;  and  the  period  during 
I  which  they  thus  continue  is  not  determinate. 
When  once  they  commence,  they  seldom  retro¬ 
grade,  and  the  part  affected  never  is  restored  to 
its  healthy  state.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  the  early  stages  of  scirrhus  differ  from  sim- 
j  pie  induration  proceeding  from  chronic  inflam- 
j  mation.  Scirrhus  may  remain  nearly  stationary 
for  several  years,  occasioning  but  little  constitu¬ 
tional  disturbance;  but  generally  an  important 
change  takes  place  in  its  structure,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  afterwards  makes  rapid  progress. 

II.  Carcinomatous,  or  Cancerous  Stage. 
—  Open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  After  a  time,  por- 
)  tions  of  the  scirrhous  mass  begin  to  soften,  and 
pass  into  a  state  of  unhealthy  suppuration  and 
ulceration,  —  unhealthy  as  respects  the  charac- 
j  ters  and  progress  of  these  processes,  and  their 
|  contaminating  influence  upon  the  whole  frame. 
The  soft  or  inorganic  substance  resolves  itself 
into  a  thin  ichorous  matter,  very  different  from 
pus;  and  disorganisation  commences,  generally 
about  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  ex  tending 
towards  that  part  of  it  which  is  nearest  either 
the  surface  of  the  body  or  any  of  the  natural 
openings.  When  this  process  commences,  the 
disease  is  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  Carcinoma, 
or  Cancer.  After  this  period  the  diseased  mass 
seldom  increases  much  in  bulk,  but  is  destroyed 
by  an  ulcerative  process.  The  malady  now 
makes  rapid  progress,  owing  to  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  tiie  adjoining  structures  by  the  morbid 
matter  secreted  by  the  ulcerating  part,  a  portion 
of  which  matter  is  evidently  absorbed,  irritating 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  vitiating  the  whole 
frame.  In  consequence  of  this  infection,  the 
powers  of  life  sink,  the  soft  solids  become 
cachexied,  and  the  progress  of  the  local  affection 
accelerated.  At  last  the  patient  sinks  from  the 
contamination  ot  the  circulating  fluids,  and 
the  different  textures  of  the  body  ;  the  blood 
being  diminished  in  quantity,  as  well  as  other¬ 
wise  altered. 

When  the  skin  covering  a  scirrhous  tumour 
ulcerates,  a  fungus  of  a  cauliflower  appearance, 
and  hard  gristly  structure,  sometimes  proceeds 
from  the  surface  of  the  mass.  In  some  cases, 
ulceration  destroys  both  the  fungus  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  tumour.  It  has  been  observed  by  Sir 
E.  Home,  that  some  cancerous  sores  have  sud¬ 
denly  changed  from  a  painful  and  malignant 
character,  to  a  more  healthy  aspect  at  some  pait 
and  even  have  begun  to  cicatrize.  This  appa¬ 
rent  amendment  is  never  permanent,  for,  sooner 
or  later,  the  ulcerative  process  is  renewed,  and 
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the  disease  pursues  its  usual  course.  Dr.  Parr 
states,  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  thus  ter¬ 
minate  spontaneously;  but  the  patients  were  all 
soon  afterwards  cut  off  by  internal  disease ; 
probably  consisting  of  the  internal  develop¬ 
ment,  or  metastasis  of  the  malady,  cases  of  which 
occurrence  are  not  unfrequent.  (See  Jour  a. 
Hcbdom.  t.  i.  p.  335.  for  a  case  wherein  internal 
cancer  appeared  after  the  removal  of  the  external 
disease  by  compression.) 

Cancerous  tumours  generally  contaminate 
the  glands  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  after 
ulceration  has  commenced.  Put  these  glands 
are  seldom  primarily  affected.  Mr.  Wardrop 
states,  in  his  excellent  description  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  that  he  lias  only  met  with  two  cases  of 
primary  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Be¬ 
sides  these  glands,  various  other  organs  and 
parts,  sometimes  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
the  primary  disease,  become  secondarily  affected. 
This  is  most  probably  occasioned  by  contamin¬ 
ation  of  the  frame,  from  absorption  of  the 
morbid  matter  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the 
existence  of  cancer  in  distant  organs  is  not  suc¬ 
cessive  or  secondary,  but  seemingly  coeval.  In 
this  case  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
originally  morbid  state  of  the  system.  Indeed, 
this  state  always  obtains,  to  a  certain  extent; 
the  disease  being  strictly  constitutional  even  in 
its  origin  ;  the  consecutive  contamination,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  absorption  of  morbid  matter  from 
the  primary  tumour,  merely  augmenting  the  ori¬ 
ginal  vice,  and  accelerating  its  noxious  effects. 

Scirrho-cancer  most  commonly  originates  in 
glands  whose  functions  have  been  interrupted,  or 
which  have  never  performed  the  offices  intended 
for  them  ;  or  it  affects  parts  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  diseased,  or  have  received  at  some  period 
an  external  injury.  Thus  it  attacks  the  mammae, 
the  uterus,  the  ovaria,  the  testes,  the  thyroid 
glands.  It  also  very  frequently  commences  in 
the  tegumental,  and  the  digestive,  and  urino- 
genital  mucous  surfaces;  more  particularly  in 
the  skin  of  the  face  ;  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  lips,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesopha¬ 
gus,  in  the  stomach,  especially  the  pylorus  and 
cardia  ;  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  ileo  c cecal 
valve,  rectum,  and  anus,  and  in  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  viscera  which  are  secondarily 
affected,  are  commonly  the  lungs,  bronchial 
elands,  the  liver,  the  omentum,  the  mesentery, 
the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  brain,  the  medulla 
of  the  bones,  and  the  skin.  Several  of  these, 
particularly  the  liver,  pancreas,  mesentery, 
brain,  &c.  may  also  be  primarily  or  coevally 
affected  with  other  parts.  Scirrhus  affects  the 
skin  in  two  forms;  — the  one  is  that  of  wart, 
the  other  that  of  tubercle  —  the  former  being 
primary,  the  latter  secondary. 

111.  Uiagnosis.  —  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  this  disease 
and  various  others,  for  which  it  i-  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  For  instance,  the  simple  induration 
proceeding  from  chronic  inflammation  has,  in 
several  instances  which  have  come  to  mv  know¬ 
ledge,  been  mistaken  for  scirrhus.  This  mis¬ 
take  not  infrequently  occurs  in  respect  of  in¬ 
duration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

In  simple  induration,  the  part  affected  is 


redder,  more  injected,  retains  more  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  structure,  is  less  indurated,  and  less  lobu- 
lated,  than  scirrhus.  The  parts  also  surround¬ 
ing  the  indurated  portion  are  frequently  slightly 
infiltrated  with  serum.  Induration,  the  result 
of  inflammatory  action,  admits  of  resolution, 
and  entirely  disappears,  sometimes  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  natural  flux  or  evacuation,  of  active 
exercise,  the  return  of  accustomed  discharges, 
or  pregnancy.  Thus  the  menstrual  flux  some¬ 
times  dissipates  inflammatory  induration  of  the 
mammae,  or  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

The  fibrous  production  generally  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  rounded  body,  implanted,  but 


isolated,  in  the  proper  structure  of  the  organ, 
and  adhering  to  it  merely  by  means  of  laminated 
tissue.  Upon  dividing  this  structure,  it  grates 
under  the  scalpel ;  and  it  sometimes  presents 
dilated  vessels,  which  are  never  observed  in 
scirrhous  masses:  moreover,  it  occasions  little 
or  no  pain,  and  never  passes  into  the  cancerous 
state. 

Compared  with  tubercular  or  lardaceous  pro¬ 
ductions,  scirrho-cancer  offers  remarkable  dif¬ 
ferences:  —  1st,  The  latter  is  never  found 
isolated  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  organs,  in  the  form  of  granulations,  i 
or  of  small  rounded  tumours,  as  the  tubercular 
formations  are  ;  nor  in  largely  diffused  masses, 
as  the  lardaceous  substance:  yd,  It  is  never 
inclosed  in  a  cyst  :  3d,  It  does  not  greatly 
increase  the  volume  of  the  part  it  affects;  some¬ 
times  the  part  is  even  diminished,  but  much 
more  dense  :  4th,  It  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
same  kind  of  softening  as  the  tubercular  and 
lardaceous  productions;  but  rather  of  a  peculiar  i 
rarefaction,  passing  into  a  peculiar  form  of  fun-  j 
gus,  followed  by  the  developement  of  blood-  j 
vessels:  5th,  Its  vital  properties  are  excited,  1 
and  its  sensibility  becomes  exalted,  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  advances,  —  circumstances  which  are  never  I 
observed  in  connexion  with  these  productions. 

Cancerous  ulceration  is  characterised  by  a 
jagged,  thick,  soft  edge,  which  is  turned  out-  | 
wards.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  greyish,  or  j 
greyish  brown,  sometimes  livid  brown,  elevated 
into  loose,  fungous  vegetations,  discharging  a 
foetid  corroding  sanies  or  ichor,  and  bleeding 
slightly  upon  irritation,  a.  Chronic  injlamma- 
tory  ulcers  differ  from  the  former  in  the  absence 
of  a  fictid  corroding  ichor;  in  the  hardness  of 
their  margin,  which  turns  inwards  ;  and  in  the 
reddish  and  more  healthy  appearance  of  their 
bottoms,  which  in  cancer  is  colourless,  or  of  a 
livid  brown,  hard,  irregular,  fungous,  sometimes 
with  eauliform  excrescences,  and  extremely  of- | 
fensive.  b.  I.ocal  tumours  sometimes  appear, 
particularly  on  the  tongue,  originating  in  irrita 
tion,  and  exasperated  by  the  continuance  of 
this  cause.  These  usually  commence  with  a 
small  pimple  or  wart,  becoming  more  and  more 
hard  and  irritable  as  they  increase,  until  they 
assume  a  scirrhus-like  induration.  They  seldom 
endanger  the  constitution,  yet  appear  sometimes 
to  assume  a  malignant  character. 

As  soon  as  the  carcinomatous  change  takes 
place  in  the  scirrhous  mass,  the  disease  involves 
adjoining  parts,  and  the  system  generally.  The 
local  suffering  is  more  fully  developed,  and  the 
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vital  actions  of  the  part  arc  changed  greatly 
from  the  healthy  course.  The  sensibility  is 
norbidly  augmented  in  short  paroxysms  ;  the 
pain  being  violent,  and  what  is  usually  called 
lancinating  or  stinging  during  the  exacerbations, 
•but  often  slight,  or  almost  altogether  absent  in 
the  intervals.  If  the  surface  be  exposed,  the 
ipain  is  burning,  and  the  part  is  always  sore. 
As  the  disease  advances,  and  particularly  as  the 
ulceration  proceeds,  the  paroxysms  of  lancina¬ 
ting  and  burning  pains  increase  in  violence,  and 
the  remissions  become  more  imperfect,  and  of 
shorter  duration.  The  cancerous  sanies  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  fluid  ;  but  its  appearance  varies  with 
the  treatment,  the  situation  of  the  disease,  and 
with  the  diet  of  the  patient.  It  is  generally  of 
a  greyish  white,  or  reddish  grey ;  it  slightly 
(effervesces  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  turns  syrup 
of  violets  green. 

The  extension  and  contamination  of  the  system 
(characterising  cancerous  ulceration  appear  to  be 
towing,  1st,  to  the  corroding  influence  of  the 
secretion  on  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  con¬ 
tact:  2d,  to  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
morbid  secretion  by  the  lymphatic  vessels :  this  is 
(evinced  by  the  swelling  and  affection  of  the 
llands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  primary  disease. 
But  the  affection  of  the  glands  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  morbid 
matter,  but  partly  to  the  irritation  of  the  lymph¬ 
atic  vessels  occasioned  by  the  disease  of  the  part 
in  which  they  originate:  and,  3d,  to  the  absorb¬ 
ing  functions  of  the  veins,  according  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mayer,  Magendie,  Tiedemann, 
Gmelin,  &c.  These  different  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  account 
ifor  the  general  cancerous  cachexia  characterising 
•the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  characters  of  this  cancerous  cachexia  are, 
emaciation  ;  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the  soft 
solids  ;  oedema  of  the  extremities  ;  hectic  fever; 
i  peculiar  change  of  the  complexion  and  colour 
af  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  which  become 
of  a  pale  leaden,  or  pale  straw  colour,  or  waxy 
hue;  and  general  depravation  of  the  functions, 
rhis  state  of  cachexia  increases  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease,  and  augments  at  the  same 
time  the  primary  local  change.  It  is  rapidly 
developed  and  increased  when  the  scirrhous 
mass  ulcerates,  when  also  carcinomatous  tu¬ 
mours  frequently  manifest  themselves  in  various 
(parts  of  the  body.  Ultimately  the  circulating 
fluid  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  is  poor  and 
morbid ;  and  the  vital  cohesion  of  the  soft 
solids,  and  even  of  the  bones,  is  diminished. 

Causes  —  Scirrhus,  like  scrofula,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  hereditary  malady.  Instances  are 
(numerous  of  several  individuals  in  the  same 
family  having  been  affected  by  it.  It  is  almost 
(altogether  confined  to  persons  advanced  in  life. 
Cases  of  the  disease  are  very  rare  before  the 
■  age  ot  thirty.  Sir  A.  Cooper  met  with  it  only 
wice  previously  to  this  age.  Mr.  Wardrop 
lias  seen  one  instance  of  it  in  the  skin  of  a  girl 
of  twelve  years.  Females,  owing  to  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  their  appropriate  organs  to  be  attacked, 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  males;  especially 
those  who  have  not  borne  children,  the  disease 
°  a  y  appearing  m  them  upon  the  cessation 
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of  the  catamenia.  The  disease  seems  com¬ 
monly  to  result  from  an  original  or  acquired 
diathesis,  existing  previously  to  the  develop- 
1  ment  of  morbid  structure,  and  very  often  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lymphatic  temperament.  MM. 
Breschet  and  Ferrus  found  twenty-three  in¬ 
stances  of  this  temperament  prominently  marked, 
out  of  forty-four  cases  of  the  disease.  Anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind,  and  all  the  depressing 
passions,  are  most  disposing  causes,  particularly 
to  cancer  of  the  breast.  An  inactive  state  of 
the  part  for  a  considerable  time  previously;  a 
poor  unwholesome  diet;  laborious  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  occupations,  and  an  unhealthy  locality,  also 
dispose  to  it. 

It  is  generally  excited  by  blow's  and  external 
injuries  ;  by  repeated  or  continued  irritation  ; 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  by  low'  and 
poor  diet.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  propagated  by 
contagion;  the  experiments  of  MM.  Alibert, 
Biett,  and  Dupuytren,  having  shown  that  the 
matter  discharged  from  a  cancerous  ulcer  cannot 
produce  the  disease  in  another  person.  Although 
irritating  agents  of  any  description  may  give 
occasion  to  its  appearance,  yet  there  must  have 
previously  existed  cancerous  diathesis,  or  con¬ 
stitutional  disposition,  in  which  it  almost  always 
originates. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  dreadful  disease 
is  extremely  obscure,  and  opinions  respecting  it 
have  consequently  been  numerous.  Schaeffer 
and  Garnet  consider  it  to  be  caused  by  a  singular 
depravation  of  the  nervous  fluid.  Dr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  Baron  impute  it  to  the  existence  of  an 
hydatiform  body,  which  they  call  the  hydatis 
carcinomatosa ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  to  a  body 
enjoving  an  independent  state  of  existence  deve¬ 
loped  in  those  parts  of  the  frame,  the  vitality  of 
which  is  enfeebled,  and  the  organised  matter  of 
which  begins  to  be  decomposed.  He  supposes 
that,  at  first,  this  constituent  of  cancer  occupies 
but  a  minute  spot,  consists  of  a  substance  nearly 
similar  to  cartilage ;  and  that  it  afterwards  ex¬ 
tends  itself  in  the  form  of  radiations,  resemblino- 
ligaments  formed  by  thickened  cellular  tissuet 
The  two  latter  opinions,  which  are  not  essentially 
different  from  each  other,  have  been  completely 
refuted  by  Burns,  Cleri,  and  Ilindy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Broussais,  schirro-cancer  is  the  result 
of  an  inflammatory  or  sub-inflammatory  state  of 
the  vessels;  and  the  opinions  of  MM.  Be»in, 
Breschet,  and  Ferrus  differ  but  little  from  that 
of  M.  Broussais.  They  impute  the  disease  to 
irritation  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  occasioning 
the  secretion  of  a  coagulable  lymph  that  be¬ 
comes  condensed  into  a  scinhous  substance, 
which  may  remain  stationary  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  but  which  sooner  or  later  under¬ 
goes  a  secondary  inflammatory  process,  and 
experiences  softening  and  disorganisation,  w  ith 
various  other  changes,  as  these  processes  pro¬ 
ceed.  To  this  doctrine  of  the  modern  French 
pathologists  it,  may  be  objected,  that  scirrhus 
furnishes  no  sign,  local  or  general,  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  yet  it  goes  on  increasing;  and  if  it 
can  increase  rapidly  without  inflammation,  may 
it  not  also  originate  independently  of  this  cause? 
Where,  therefore,  neither  the  local  appearances 
nor  the  usual  consequences,  nor  the  constitu- 
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tiotial  symptoms  of  inflammation  can  be  per-  should  guide  the  treatment  of  tins  disease,  and 


ceived,  ought  we  to  impute  disease  to  this  state 
of  vascular  action  ?  The  inference  is  obvious; 
but  it  is  only  one  of  many  arguments,  which,  if 
they  were  not  superfluous,  might  be  adduced 
against  the  doctrine. 

According  to  M.  Andral,  cancer  is  not  a 
specific  alteration,  but  a  state  of  disease  arising 
from  lesions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  which 
have  reached  the  period  of  their  termination  in 
ulceration ;  the  ulcer  thus  arising,  constantly 
increasing  either  in  depth  or  extent  of  surface, 
without  any  disposition  to  cicatrisation.  Thus, 
M.  Andral  considers  cancer  in  a  generic  accept¬ 
ation,  and  comprises  under  it  the  ulcerative 
process  in  various  species  of  disease  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  origin  and  malignant  nature,  which, 
although  always  considered  as  closely  allied,  in 
their  origin,  nature,  and  tendency,  to  seirrhus, 
have  usually  been  viewed  as  distinct  maladies. 
This  opinion  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
wide  signification  of  the  term  cancer,  in  the 
writings  of  Trench  pathologists,  but  is  very 
deficient  in  precision  and  applicability;  inas¬ 
much  as  it  embraces  the  advanced  states  only  of 
several  organic  changes,  which,  in  their  earlier 
periods  especially,  are  very  distinct  from  one 
another  —  distinct  in  causes,  origin,  the  struc¬ 
tures  they  principally  attack,  and  in  their  ap¬ 
pearances  and  properties.  We  have,  therefore, 
adopted  the  more  accurate  views  of  British 
pathologists  respecting  this  disease,  which  is 
considered  in  relation  to  its  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes,  to  the  states  of  the  system  in 
which  it  occurs,  to  its  local  appearances,  and 
constitutional  effects,  to  the  results  of  treatment, 
and  to  the  ultimate  changes  produced  in  the 
blood,  and  in  the  various  structures,  as  essen¬ 
tial/!/  depending  upon  a  weakened  and  otherwise 
■morbid  slate  of  the  system  generally ;  and  arising 
from  depravation  of  the  vital  conditions  of  the  part 
affected,  whereby  its  nutrition,  nervous  sensibility, 
and  secreting  function, become  specifically  changed, 
and  all  the  fluids  and  solids  ultimately  contamin¬ 
ated. 

Treatment.  —  The  conclusion  now  drawn 
respecting  the  nature  and  morbid  relations  of 
scirrho-cancer  must  render  very  apparent  the 
futility  of  various  measures  which  have  been 
employed  to  remove  it.  Some  writers  have  too 
exclusively  viewed  the  disease  as  local  ;  and 
thus,  even  in  its  advanced  stages,  resorted  to 
most  dangerous  and  painful  operations  to  extir¬ 
pate  an  evil,  which,  instead  of  being  local, 
proceeds  from  the  morbid  state  of  the  system 
generally,  and  which  all  depressing  causes  (the 
surgical  operation  itself  being  one)  rapidly  in¬ 
crease,  disposing  not  only  to  its  extension  in  its 
primary  scat,  but  also  to  its  appearance  in  new 
situations  anil  more  vital  organs.  The  means 
of  cure,  therefore,  should  have  especial  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  constitution  favouring  its 
development  and  progress;  for,  when  the  ma¬ 
lady  i->  advanced,  local  measures  can,  at  the 
best,  only  he  palliative,  and  are  therefore  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  judiciously  devised  means  employed 
internally,  and  assisted  by  suitable  diet  and 
regimen. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  indications  which 


the  medicines  which  seem  best  calculated  to 
fulfil  them,  we  may  take  a  brief  view  of  the 
means  which  have  been  recommended  or  tried 
by  preceding  writers.  The  real  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  physician  will  be  the  more 
obvious,  when  lie  reflects,  that  cancerous  dis¬ 
eases  are  often  —  indeed  most  legitimately  on 
all  occasions  —  within  his  province,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  invade,  as  they  frequently 
do,  internal  organs;  and  that  the  life  of  the 
patient  may  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  his  suf¬ 
ferings  much  alleviated,  by  judicious  medical 
treatment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  scirrhous  stage, 
various  means  have  been  employed,  and  some¬ 
times  with  some  advantage,  according  to  the  1 
showing  of  those  who  employed  them.  Conium 
lias,  upon  the  whole,  found  the  greatest  number 
of  supporters  ;  and,  when  it  iias  been  combined 
with  the  alkaline  tonic  and  stomachic  prepar-  » 
ations,  it  seems  often  to  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit.  This  seems  to  be  nearly  die 
opinion  of  several  writers,  and  amongst  others, 
of  Gesner,  Girard,  Ilufeland,  Hahnemann,  and  k 
Tbilenius.  Electricity  and  Galvanism  have  \ 
been  employed  by  Brisbane  and  Walther;  the 
muriate  of  baryta,  by  Ilufeland;  antimonials,  it 
by  Rowley  and  Dowmann  ;  aconitum,  by  Gre-  I 
ding  ;  digitalis,  by  Mayer ;  laurel-water,  by 
Tbilenius  ;  mercury,  particularly  the  corrosive- 
sublimate,  by  Ruysch,  Tbilenius,  and  Harris ; 
sal-aminoniacum,  by  Justamond  ;  belladonna,  i 
by  Gataker  ;  and  the  mezereon,  by  Home,  with  I 
more  or  less  benefit,  chiefly  of  a  temporary  kind  i 
in  those  cases  which  were  obviously  scirrhous,  I 
and  with  permanent  service  in  those  which  were  j 
only  supposed  to  be  of  this  description. 

In  the  more  fully  developed  and  less  doubtful  f1 
states  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  its  earliest 
stage,  a  number  of  medicines  have  been  recom-  i 
mended,  and  for  a  while  have  obtained  some  i  i 
credit,  which  few  of  them  have  long  retained.  | 
The  great  majority,  however,  of  them  have  been  i 
brought  forward  rather  as  palliatives,  and  with 
'  the  view  of  keeping  the  disease  in  check,  than  i 
as  possessing  the  power  of  curing  it  ;  yet  some  l 
have  been  exhibited  with  more  sanguine  expect-  i 
ations,  particularly  arsenic,  conium,  hyoscyainus,  |i 
and  belladonna,  a.  That  conium  is  productive  ji 
of  benefit,  when  judiciously  combined  with  i 
other  remedies,  is  manifest,  notwithstanding  the  |l 
contradictory  evidence  respecting  it.  While  we  I 
find  Stoerek,  Tothergill,  Hamilton,  Tranche,  | 
Nicholson,  Quarin,  Tearon,  Bell,  Gruelmann,  k 
Renard,  Schacilcr,  and  several  other  writers,  in 
favour  of  it,  we  observe  Siebold,  Lange,  Hill, 
Akenside,  Oberteuttcr,  Schneider,  and  Burns, 
expressing  opinions  as  to  either  its  little  ellieacy, 
or  its  entire  want  of  effect.  This  discrepancy 
may  he  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  ot 
want  of  virtue  in  the  preparations  prescribed; 
the  extract  generally  losing  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  during  the  modes  of  preparing  it  formerly 
in  use  :  and  I  find,  upon  referring  to  most  ot 
the-  authors  now  quoted,  and  to  others  not  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  the  extract  and  decoction  were 
usually  employed  by  those  who  found  it  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  benefit;  whilst  the  powdered 
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leaves,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  or  an 
infusion  of  it,  had  been  preferred  by  those  who 
had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  it,  Dr. 
Copland  has  prescribed  the  inspissated  juice  and 
powdered  leaves  of  this  plant,  in  several  cases  of 
internal  scirrho-cancer,  in  combination  with  the 
alkalis  and  tonics,  and  have  always  found  them 
much  more  beneficial  when  associated  with  it. 

Belladonna  was  first  exhibited  by  Alberti, 
who  highly  praised  it  in  the  occult  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  was  afterwards  recommended  by 
Lambergen,  Bellot,  Lentin,  Amoureux,  Cam- 
perdon,  Sulzer,  and  Grandvilliers ;  and  de¬ 
clared  of  little  use  by  Zimmerman  n  and  De 
Haen.  Some  advantage,  however,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  its  internal  and  external  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  palliative,  and  when  combined 
with  medicines  which  are  calculated  to  support 
the  energies  of  life,  and  improve  the  secreting 
and  digestive  functions.  A  similar  opinion  may 
be  offered  respecting  hyoscyamus. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  medicine  which  has  been 
•  so  commonly  prescribed  in  this  malady  as  ar¬ 
senic.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  several  secret 
remedies,  internal  as  well  as  external,  employed 
by  empirics ;  and  has  been  very  generally  used 
by  them  as  an  escharotic,  sometimes  with  very 
injurious  effects,  from  being  absorbed  largely 
into  the  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  of  its  beneficial  influence,  in  many  cases, 

' when  cautiously  prescribed,  and  judiciously 
combined  with  other  medicines  ;  but  chiefly  as 
a  most  energetic  tonic  and  excitant  of  the  capil¬ 
lary  vessels,  and  powerful  detergent  in  the  ulcer¬ 
ative  stage  of  the  disease.  Justamond  pre¬ 
scribed  it  both  internally  and  externally,  with 
opium  and  various  other  medicines ;  Stark, 
Rush,  and  Odhelius  state  that  they  have  found 
it  cure  incipient  cancer,  when  applied  in  solution 
to  the  part ;  Collenbusch  found  it  beneficial 
when  applied  externally,  tonic  extracts  having 
been  given  internally  at  the  same  time;  Fischer, 
Micliaelis,  and  Ileusner  prescribed  it  in  the 
form  of  the  powder  of  Guy  (composed  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  ranunculus  sylvest.,  &c.),  with  marked 
benefit;  Salmade  cured  a  case  with  the  powder 
of  Bousselot,  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  which,  he 
says,  consists  of  arsenic  ;  Valesco  de  Taranta 
says  he  knew  a  surgeon  who  applied  it  with 
great  effect  along  with  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  solanum,  and  Hornung  gave  it  with  ser- 
pentary  and  soot.  This  evidence,  however,  in 
its  favour,  is  not  without  powerful  opposition. 
Fabricms  Ilildanus  says,  that  arsenic  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  practice  by  a  monk  named  Theo- 
doric,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  (having 
[probably  been  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the 
West),  and  details  cases  in  which  he  considered 
it  detrimental.  A  similar  opinion  has  been 
entertained  of  it  by  Schneider,  Thilenius,  Acrel, 
Murray,  Adams,  Obcrtueffer,  and  Delius.  Mr. 
Hill,  however,  expresses  a  very  favourable 
lopimon  as  to  the  effects  of  this  mineral,  and 
i.  fates  that  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  true 
scirrhous  tumour,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
;and  often  prevent  it  from  becoming  cancer. 
Dr.  Copland  believes  that,  when  this  medicine 
'  eai.'  l0u.s'y  empJoyed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
-ternaily,  „i  conjunction  with  narcotics  and  al¬ 


kalis,  or  otherwise  judiciously  combined,  Mr- 
Hill’s  opinion  in  its  favour  is  not  much  too 
highly  coloured. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  are  always  inju¬ 
rious  in  this  disease,  when  exhibited  in  any 
other  manner  than  as  an  alterative,  and,  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  an  astringent  and  stimulating  wash. 
The  oxymuriate,  in  minute  doses  internally, 
with  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  the  compound 
sarsaparilla  decoction,  the  tinctures  of  cinchona, 
with  guiacum,  &c.,  is  often  of  service,  at  least 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  its  early  stage  ;  and 
when  the  disease  has  advanced  to  ulceration, 
the  external  use  of  the  oxymuriate,  with  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  lime  water,  &c.  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  of  some  service.  Reidlin  states,  that 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral  are  always  in¬ 
jurious  when  productive  of  salivation.  Of  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Prescribed,  however,  as  now  recommended, 
it  has  received  the  approbation  of  Moseley, 
Gooch,  Gmelin,  Hagen,  Gataker,  Chapuis, 
Buchner,  Cliampelle,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

The  preparations  of  iron  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Justamond  and  De  Mare,  who  gave 
them  variously  combined,  particularly  with  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  state  of  neutral 
salts.  Mr.  Carmichael  strenuously  advises  the 
sub-phosphate,  combined  with  a  little  pure  fixed 
alkali.  He  prefers  this  preparation,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  also  employs  the  carbonate,  the  tartrate 
of  iron  and  potash,  the  phosphate  and  oxyphos- 
pnate  of  the  metal.  If  it  occasion  costiveness, 
he  combines  with  it  a  little  aloes;  and,  if  it 
produce  headach,  fever,  or  full  pulse,  he  leaves 
it  oil,  and  gives  four  grains  of  camphor  every 
five  hours.  He  prescribes  it  as  follows  ;  direct¬ 
ing  externally  to  ulcerated  cancers,  the  carbon¬ 
ates,  phosphates,  or  arseniate  of  iron,  made  into 
a  thin  paste  with  water ;  and  to  occult  cancer  a 
lotion  constantly  applied,  consisting  of  a  strong 
solution  of  some  one  of  the  salts  of  this  metal. 

R  sub-phosph.  Ferri  gr.  xxx. — 3ij. ;  Po¬ 
tass®  vel  Soda:  Puras  gr.  iij.  —  v. ;  Extr.  Aloes 
gr.  iv. ;  Pulv.  Glycyrrh.  9j.  ;  Albuminis  Ovi 
q.  s.  ut  fiant  Pilula?  xij.  Capiat  binas  tertiis 
vel  quartis  horis. 

Besides  these  preparations,  the  ferrum  ammovi - 
at  uw  is  entitled  to  notice.  It  was  considered 
by  Dr.  Denman  the  best  medicine  that  could  bo 
directed  against  this  disease. 

I  he  preparations  ol  lead  have  also  been  used, 
chiefly  externally,  when  the  disease  has  advanced 
to  ulceration.  Gesner  recommends  the  acetate 
in  the  form  of  liniment  with  turpentine,  and 
Schoenheyder  advises  the  continued  application 
of  lotions  of  this  salt  in  a  decoction  of  conium. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  thin  sheets  constantly 
pressed  upon  the  scirrhous  tumour.  Of  the 
various  other  remedies  brought  forward  by 
authors  at  different  periods,  and  stated  by  them 
to  have  proved  serviceable,  the  following  may  be 
briefly  noticed :  —  Ilorstius  prescribed,  internally 
and  externally,  sulphur,  with  spirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  Ruland,  the  balsamum  sulphur  is ;  and 
various  other  writers  the  oleum  sulphuris.  The 
sidphurels  have  also  been  employed,  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally,  either  alone,  or  with 
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cotics,  and  sometimes  with  benefit.  Gataker 
used  the  solarium  nigrum;  and  Paulus  /Egina:, 
Oribasius,  and  Carere,  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  solatium  dulcamara,  externally ;  the  last- 
named  author  exhibiting  it  internally  at  the 
same  time.  Opium,  as  well  as  other  narcotics, 
is  often  necessary  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  sufferings,  and  with  this  view  has  chiefly 
been  employed.  Dr.  Copland  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  when  combined  with  suitable  reme¬ 
dies,  it  is  otherwise  productive  of  benefit.  The 
volatile  and  fixed  alkalis  have  been  exhibited  by 
Barker,  Martinet,  and  Barbette;  antimonials, 
by  Rowley  and  Theden  ;  baryta,  by  Crawford  ; 
cinchona,  by  Homburg,  Vieussens,  and  Plenk  ; 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  chelidonium  and  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  by  Berchellmann ;  lime-water 
by  Vogel ;  the  orobanche  virginiana,  by  Barton 
and  Bensell  ;  an  ointment  with  the  juice  of  the 
bardana  and  acetate  of  lead,  by  Percy  ;  camphor, 
by  several  authors;  the  sedum  acre,  by  Buehoz 
and  Quesnai ;  the  onopordum  acanthium,  by 
Goelicke,  Handel,  Juncker,  and  Ross  ;  myrrh, 
by  Nicolas;  fixed  airs,  by  Beddoes,  Percival, 
Ingenhousz,  and  Peyrilhe  ;  digitalis,  by  Rich¬ 
ter;  the  hi/dro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  by  Burns; 
petroleum,  by  Rammazzini  and  Pierce ;  the 
■rhododendron  chrysanthemum,  by  Pallas;  and 
aconitum,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  the  beccabunga, 
the  phellandrium  aquaticum,  &c.  by  various 
writers.  All  these  have  been  prescribed  both 
internally  and  externally,  with  little  or  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  only  with  very  temporary  benefit. 

Of  the  numerous  external  remedies  recom¬ 
mended  at  various  periods,  the  preparations  of 
arsenic  and  quicksilver;  charcoal  and  carrot 
poultices;  the  mineral  acids,  particularly  the 
oxymuriatic  and  chloric  acids  ;  the  chlorurets, 
and  many  of  the  metallic  salts;  camphor,  the 
balsams,  and  the  terebinthinate  substances  ;  am- 
moniacum,  galbanum,  and  myrrh ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  astringent,  antiseptic,  de¬ 
tergent,  and  stimulating  vegetable  medicines 
have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  reputation  ; 
and,  when  some  of  them  are  judiciously  com¬ 
bined  with  one  another,  and  with  narcotics, 
they  are  deserving  of  notice  as  discutients  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  as  palliatives  in 
its  ulcerating  state. 

Frictions  of  the  part  were  advised  by  Fon- 
tcau,  and  Young  entertained  sanguine  expect¬ 
ations  of  the  result  of  pressure,  —  a  practice 
which,  very  recently,  has  received  the  support 
of  Recamier,  and  several  French  physicians. 
M.  Joubert  states,  that  he  has  found  small 
local  bloodlettings,  and  the  following  pills,  most 
serviceable  in  the  different  stages  of  cancer. 

If.  Saponis  Medic,  ^iv.  ;  Gum  Ammouiaci 
—  ij .  ;  Ext.  Conii  et  Ext.  Aconiti  Nap.  jjss.  ; 
Massse  Filul.  llufi  3j.  M.  Contunde  bene 
simul,  et  divide  in  Pilulas  gr.  v. 

lie  directs  two  of  these  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  increasing  the  dose  by  an  additional 
one  daily,  until  twelve,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty, 
are  taken,  morning  and  night,  i  he  rest  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  applying  poultices  of  the 
recent  conium ;  using  deobstruent  and  solvent 
beverages,  a  mild  diet  and  regimen,  and  wcar- 
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ing  an  issue  or  seton  in  the  arm  or  thigh.  This 
plan  has  likewise  been  advised  by  Dr.  Lowassy, 
by  whom  it  was  first  practised. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  expresses  himself  very  strongly 
against  low  diet  in  this  disease, — a  practice 
which  had  been  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son,  Dr.  Lambe,  and  Hufeland.  Dr.  Cop¬ 
land  entirely  coincides  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Astley,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  accordance  | 
with  accurate  observation  and  rational  in¬ 
duction.  Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  that  he  has  seen 
most  benefit  derived  from  Plummer’s  pill  given 
at  bed-time,  and  stomachic  tonics  in  the  day,  i 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  bitter  infusions,  with 
ammonia,  and  the  subcarbonates  of  the  alkalis. 
Some  advantage  was  also  derived  from  a  pill, 
consisting  of  half  a  grain  of  stramonium,  with 
two  grains  of  camphor,  given  twice  or  thrice  a  ; 
day. 

Since  the  introduction  of  iodine  into  practice, 
the  preparations  of  it  have  been  tried  in  the 
different  stages  of  cancer  by  several  physicians. 
Dr.  Copland  is  of  opinion,  that  the  results  of  the 
trials  which  have  been  made  of  this  substance 
are  certainly  such  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  it  in 
the  early  states  of  the  disease.  The  cases  re- 
corded  by  Dr.  Wagner  and  by  Mr.  Ilill,  of 
Chester,  are  much  in  favour  of  it.  Dr.  Cop¬ 
land  has  been  consulted  in  two  cases  occur¬ 
ring  in  females  between  thirty  and  forty,  for 
what  was  considered,  by  the  attending  prac¬ 
titioners,  scirrhus  mamma,  owing  to  the  lanci¬ 
nating  and  remitting  pains,  and  the  diseased 
state  of  the  nipple  and  axillary  glands.  They 
were  both  put  upon  a  course  of  iodine ;  and 
conium,  with  the  sub-carbonates  of  potash,  was 
given  internally  ;  a  light  nutritious  diet,  and 
strict  attention  to  the  state  of  the  uterine  func¬ 
tions,  were  also  observed.  Perfect  recovery  has 
taken  place  in  both  :  but  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  or  not  they  were  genuine  cases  of  scir¬ 
rhus,  notwithstanding  the  signs  now  alluded 
to  were  present.  They  had,  however,  withstood 
other  means  of  cure  for  a  long  time.  The 
treatment,  in  one  of  the  cases,  was  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Faxon,  according  to  the  above 
suggestions. 

Dr.  Copland  conceives  that  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  should  be  directed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  following  intentions: — 1st,  To  support 
the  energies  of  life,  by  exciting  the  digestive  j 
functions,  and  the  abdominal  secretions  anc 
excretions  ;  2d,  to  soothe  the  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  part,  and  promote  the  absorption  o 
morbid  depositions  in  its  tissues,  by  means  o 
anodynes  combined  with  deobstruents  and  dis 
cutients;  and,  3d,  to  impart  vigour  to  the  franv 
by  suitable  medicine,  diet,  and  regimen.  Th 
remedies  which  are  calculated  to  fulfil  the  firs- 
indication,  may  be  often  conjoined  with  thos 
intended  to  accomplish  the  second  and  third 
and  both  internal  and  external  means  may  b  ! 
simultaneously  used  with  those  views.  Th 
medicines  already  enumerated  comprise  nearl 
all  that  have  been  found  of  any  service  in  thi 
distressing  malady.  But  the  advantage  to  b 
derived  from  them  will  mainly  depend  upo 
their  combination  and  exhibition  appropriate! 
to  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases. 
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The  preparations  of  iodine,  given  in  very 
small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  with  potass, 
and  conium,  or  opium,  will  he  found  amongst  the 
.best  remedies  that  can  be  used  ;  inasmuch  as, 
when  exhibited  in  this  manner,  they  are  both 
tonic  and  deobstruent.  They  may  also  be  used 
Externally  in  the  form  of  ointment ;  but  one 
third  of  the  proportion  of  hydriodate  to  the  oint¬ 
ment  usually  employed  should  be  prescribed, 
and  friction  with  it  ought  to  be  of  much  longer 
continuance  than  commonly  directed.  Either 
stramonium,  conium,  opium,  belladonna,  hyos- 
cyamus,  or  aconitum,  may  be  given  in  various 
forms  in  the  intervals  between  the  exhibition  of 
,ihe  iodine ;  and  be  combined  with  tonic  in¬ 
fusions  or  decoctions,  with  the  fixed  or  volatile 
alkalies,  or  with  camphor  in  doses  of  from  two 
:o  six  grains.  They  may  also  be  tried  in  con- 
unction  with  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  or  of 
ron,  or  the  chlorates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime, 
tnd  as  external  applications  also,  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  gone  on  to  ulceration.  In  females, 
icirrho-cancer  is  generally  connected,  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  with  disorder  or  the  cessation  of 
he  menstrual  discharge.  In  such  cases,  the 
preparations  of  iron  with  ammonia,  or  the  fixed 
lkalies,  and  aloes,  are  sometimes  of  service. 
3r.  Copland  has  observed  most  advantage  in 
hese  cases  from  frequent  and  full  doses  of 
onium,  in  the  form  of  powder,  given  with  the 
ub-borate  of  soda. 

Tonic  infusions,  or  decoctions,  with  liquor 
mmonia?  acetatis,  or  with  the  carbonates  of  the 
lkalies,  and  extract  of  conium,  or  the  tincture 
f  hyoscyamus ;  the  oxymur.  hydrarg.  in  the 
ompound  tincture  of  cinchona,  or  compound 
ecoction  of  sarsaparilla  ;  or  small  doses  of  blue 
ill,  or  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  with  camphor,  and 
ither  of  the  narcotic  extracts  ;  the  preparations 
f  sulphur,  and  the  sulplmrets  ;  the  phosphates 
f  iron,  or  this  metal  combined  with  ammonia, 
nd  conium;  the  sulphates  of  quinine  and  zinc; 
nd  the  balsams  and  terebinthinates ;  may  seve¬ 
rity  be  employed. 

Although  the  malady  obviously  has  a  con- 
titutional  origin,  yet  the  propriety  of  extirpating 
he  affected  part,  as  soon  as  the  true  scirrhous 
haracter  becomes  manifest,  may  be  conceded, 
tfter  this  is  accomplished,  the  constitutional  vice 
lay  be  more  successfully  combated,  and  the  re- 
ppearance  of  the  local  disease  more  probably 
revented  than  at  a  later  period.  When,  how- 
ver,  the  system  exhibits  any  of  the  symptoms  1 
1  cancerous  cachexia,  whether  the  adjoining 
lands  be  enlarged  or  not,  nothing  will  be 
ained  by  an  operation;  but  some  advantage 
lay  still  accrue  from  judicious  and  energetic 
ledical  treatment,  particularly  from  tonics  com¬ 
ined  with  anodynes,  alteratives,  and  deob- 
ruents.  Whilst  medical  measures  have  often 
a  tamed  the  credit  they  by  no  means  deserved, 
om  the  circumstance  of  local  diseases  mis- 
.ken  for  scirrhus  having  been  removed  by 
iem  :  11  “  probable  that  surgical  operations 
rve  sometimes  acquired  reputation  from  the 
i.me  cause. 

During  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  atten- 
on  must  be  especially  directed  to  the  secretions 
nd  evacuations.  '1  he  bowels  ought  to  be  kept 


freely  open,  with  deobstruent  laxatives,  com¬ 
bined  with  tonics  and  vegetable  bitters.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Change  of  air  and  of  scene,  with  agreeable 
amusements,  serve  essentially  in  assisting  the 
influence  of  a  judiciously  devised  method  of 
cure,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  practitioner;  and  several  of  the  tonic 
and  deobstruent  mineral  waters  are  of  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Buxton 
Spa,  Ac. 

Cancer  aquaticus.  The  cancrvm  oris  has 
been  so  called,  for  what  reason  we  know  not. 

Cancer  galeni.  An  eight-tailed  bandage 
for  the  head  was  called  cancer  by  Galen,  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crab. 

Cancer  munditorum.  A  peculiar  unlcera- 
tion  of  the  scrotum  in  chimney  sweepers.  See 
Diseases  of  artisans. 

Cancer  ossis.  See  Osteo-sarcoma. 

Cancer  scroti.  The  chimney-sweepers’ can¬ 
cer.  See  Diseases  of  artisans. 

Cancer  weed.  See  Sylvia  lyrata. 

Cancre'na.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  in¬ 
stead  of  gangraena. 

Cancrorum  chelae.  Crab’s  claws.  See 

Carbonas  calcis ,  and  Cancer  pagurus. 

Cancrorum  lai?ides.  Crab  stones.  See 

Cancer  astacus. 

Cancrorum  oculi.  See  Carbonas  calcis,  and 
Cancer  astacus. 

CA'NCRUM.  (tun,  i.  n.  ;  from  cancer,  a 
spreading  ulcer.)  The  canker. 

Cancrum  oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth  ;  the 
common  name  for  ulcerated  gums,  and  ulcers 
inside  the  cheeks.  See  Stomacace. 

Cande.  A  village  of  Haut  Poitou,  which 
has  mineral  waters  containing  sulphate  of  lime 
and  iron. 

Candela  fumalis.  A  pastil.  See  Pastillum. 
Candela  medicata.  A  medicated  boimie. 
Candela  probatoria.  A  bougie. 

Candela  regia.  See  Verbascum. 
CANDELA'RIA.  (a,  a;,  f.  ;  from  candela, 
a  candle:  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
stalks  to  a  candle.)  See  Verbascum  thapsus. 

Candisa'tio.  The  process  of  candying  sugar, 
which  consists  in  dissolving  it  in  water  and 
crystallising. 

Ca  ndum.  Cantkum.  Saccharum  candi.  Su¬ 
gar  candy. 

Candy  carrot.  See  Alhamanta  cretensis. 

Canela.  See  Canella. 

CANE'LLA,  (a,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
canna,  a  reed  :  so  named  because  the  pieces  of 
bark  are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  reed.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.  The  canella-trce. 

Canella  ai.ba.  This  plant,  the  IVinterana 
canella  of  Linnaeus,  produces  the  bark  called 
canella  alba,  or  false  Winter’s  bark,  which  is 
often  confounded  with  the  true  Winter’s  bark, 
which  is  the  produce  of  another  tree.  See 
Drimys  IVinteri.  The  canella  alba  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
hark  which  is  brought  to  this  country  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  branches.  It  is  in  quills  or 
flat  pieces,  of  a  light  yellowish  grey  colour,  and 
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of  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  Alkohol  ex¬ 
tracts  its  aromatic  principle ;  water  does  so 
imperfectly.  It  yields  a  thick  essential  oil  by 
distillation.  It  is  a  sufficiently  good  aromatic, 
and  is  sometimes  used  with  that  intention  in 
combination  with  other  medicines. 

Canella  caryopiiyllata.  The  bark  of  the 
clove-berry  tree.  See  Myrtus  caryophyllata. 

Canella  cubana.  See  Canella  alba. 

Candice  malabaric.ee  cortex.  See  Laurus  cas¬ 
sia. 

Canellifera  malabarica.  See  Laurus  cassia. 

Canella  ceylanica.  Cinnamon.  See  Lau¬ 
rus  cinnamomum. 

Ca'nic;e.  Coarse  meal,  or  that  in  which  the 
flower  is  much  mixed  with  bran  :  so  called  as 
being  food  for  dogs. 

Canica'ceus  panis.  Bread  made  of  coarse 
meal. 

CANICl'DA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  cants,  a  dog, 
and  credo,  to  kill :  so  called  because  dogs  are 
poisoned  by  it ;  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  aconite. 

Canicu  la'ris.  ( From  canicula,  the  dog-  star. ) 
Appertaining  to  the  dog-star.  Applied  to  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year.  See  Dies  caniculares. 

Canina  appetentia.  See  Bulimia. 

Canina  brassica.  See  Mercurialis  perennis. 

Canina  lingua.  See  Cynoglossum. 

Canina  malus.  The  fruit  of  the  Alropa 
mandragora. 

Canina  rabies.  See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINE.  ( Caninus ,  from  canis,  a  dog.) 

Apartaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of, 
a  dog. 

Canine  appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Canine  fossa.  Sec  Fossa  canina. 

Canine  madness.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth.  The  four  eye-teeth  are  so 
called,  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
dog.  See  Dentes. 

Caninus  musculus.  The  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Caninus  risus.  The  sardonic  laugh.  See 
Bisus  sardonicus. 

Caninus  spasmus.  See  Bisus  sardonicus. 

Caninus  sends.  Sec  Rosa  canina. 

Caniru'bus.  (From  canis,  and  rubus,  a 
bramble. )  See  Rosa  canina. 

Canis  cerebrum.  Dog’s  brain.  The  an¬ 
tirrhinum  has  been  so  called  because  its  seed- 
vessels  have  been  thought  to  resemble  a  dog’s 
skull. 

Cani'ties.  (From  canus, grey-headed.)  Grey¬ 
ness  of  the  hair. 

CA'NNA.  (a,  <e.  f. ;  from  the  Hebrew.) 
1.  A  reed  or  hollow  cane. 

2.  The  tibia  or  libula,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  reed. 

Canna  fistula.  See  Cassia  fistula. 

Carina  indica.  See  Sagittaria  alcxipliarmaca. 

Canna  major.  The  tibia. 

Canna  minor.  Die  libula. 

Cannabi'nus.  Appertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
hemp.  Applied  as  a  specific  name  to  some 
plants,  as  Eupaloriwm  cannabinun. 

C  A '  N  N  A 1 5 1 S.  ( is,  is.  f.  ;  accord  i  ng  to  som  e 
from  i.araSot,  fountains  flowing  in  scattered 
streams,  because  the  plant  grows  abundantly 
n.-nr  fountains  and  streams;  according  to  others 
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from  uavva,  a  reed,  on  account  of  its  hollow 
stalk  ;  others,  again,  derive  the  word  from  the 
Arabic  language.)  Hemp.  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system.  Class, 
Dicecia ;  Order,  Pentandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hemp- 
plant.  See  Cannabis  saliva. 

Cannabis  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  hemp -plant,  the  economical  uses 
of  which  are  so  familiar.  Itisanative  of  India, 
Persia,  and  other  countries  of  Asia ;  but  is  now 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  a 
strong  and  narcotic  smell,  which  causes  giddi¬ 
ness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  intoxication.  Water 
in  which  it  has  been  long  steeped  is  said  to  be 
strongly  poisonous.  Hemp-seeds,  when  fresh, 
afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  Decoc¬ 
tions  and  emulsions  of  them  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  against  coughs,  ardor  urinse,  &c.  Their 
use,  in  general,  depends  on  their  emollient  and 
demulcent  qualities. 

Cannabis  indica.  A  variety  of  hemp  much  i 
used  in  the  East  as  an  excitant.  The  Hindoos 
call  it  Bangui1,  the  Arabs  Hashish,  and  the  Turks  j 

Malach.  The  leaves  are  chewed  or  smoked  like  I 

those  of  tobacco,  and  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  | 
prepared  from  them.  This  plant  is  also  used 
for  similar  purposes  by  the  Hottentots,  who  call 
it  Dacha. 

CA'NNUI.A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  j 
canna,  a  reed. )  A  metallic  tube  used  by  surgeons  | 
for  various  purposes.  It  is  often  adapted  to  a 
sharp  instrument,  along  with  which  it  is  thrust 
into  a  cavity  containing  a  fluid  :  the  perforation 
being  made,  the  sharp  instrument  is  withdrawn 
and  the  cannula  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may 
pass  through  it. 

Canopdte.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  men¬ 
tioned  by  Celsus.  It  consisted  of  cadmia,  oxide 
of  zinc,  aromatics,  &c. 

Cano'pum.  Kai/uirov.  The  flower  or  bark 
of  the  elder  tree.  —  Paulus  JEgineta. 

Canta'biuca.  A  plant,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  | 
which  some  believe  to  have  a  dianthus,  and  i 
others  a  campanula,  &e.,  but  which  is  most  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  convolvulus  cantabrica  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Convolvulus. 

Ca'ntabuum.  (am,  i.  n.  Low  Latin.)  Bran, 
or  very  coarse  bread. 

Ca'ntacon.  Garden  saffron.  —  Rulaml. 

CANTERBURY.  The  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Kent.  It  has  a  mineral  water,  Can- 
tauriensis  aqua,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in  gouty 
complaints,  jaundice,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and 
chlorosis. 

Ca'nthaiu  fiouli'ni.  Earthen  cucurbits. 

CA'NTIIA  RI S.  (is,  id  is.  f.  KavQapts ;  front 
uavOapos,  a  beetle.)  The  blistering  fly,  and 
Spanish  fly.  Musca  Hispanica.  Meloe  vesica- 
loria.  J.ylta  vesicatoria.  This  insect  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and  is  found 
more  or  less  all  over  Europe.  Those  imported 
into  this  country  come  cliieflyjfrom  Astracan  and 
from  Sicily.  The  Spanish  fly  is  about  two 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  fourth  in 
breadth,  of  u  somewhat  oblong  shape,  and  ot  » 
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greenish  gold  shining  colour,  with  soft  elytra 
•>r  wing  sheaths  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
aised  stripes,  and  covering  brown  membraneous 
wings.  They  have  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour, 
and  acrid  taste.  The  Melolontha  vilis,  an  insect 
somewhat  resembling  the  cantharis,  but  desti- 
ute  of  any  vesicating  power,  is  often  found,  in 
•ommerce,  mixed  with  it.  The  melolontha  may 
:>c  easily  distinguished  by  the  greater  squareness 
>f  its  shape,  and  its  black  feet. 

If  the  inspissated  watery  decoction  of  these 
nsects  be  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  solution 
>f  a  resinous  matter  is  obtained,  which  being 
separated  by  gentle  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
•ubmitted  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  sul- 
diuric  ether,  forms  a  yellow  solution.  By 
pontaneous  evaporation,  crystalline  plates  are 
deposited,  which  may  be  freed  from  some  ad- 
jering  colouring  m?' ter  by  alkohol.  Their 
ppearance  is  like  spermaceti.  They  are  soluble 
n  boiling  alkohol,  but  precipitate  as  it  cools. 
They  do  not  dissolve  in  water.  According  to 
lobiquet,  who  first  discovered  it,  this  crystalline 
ubstance  is  the  true  blistering  principle.  It 
as  been  named  cantharidin  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
desides  this  substance,  cantharides  contain,  ac- 
ording  to  Robiquet,  a  green  bland  oil,  insoluble 
1  water,  but  soluble  in  alkohol ;  a  black  matter, 
aluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alkohol,  without 
listering  properties ;  a  yellow  viscid  matter, 
hild,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol;  the  crystal- 
ne  plates ;  a  fatty  bland  matter  ;  phosphates 
f  lime  and  magnesia  ;  a  little  acetic  acid,  and 
mch  lithic  or  uric  acid.  Cantharides  are  used 
r  medicine  both  externally  and  internally, 
'heir  most  important  use  is  that  of  an  external 
punter-irritant ;  and,  as  such,  they  form  one  of 
re  most  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
3ee  Emplastrum  cantharidis.)  Taken  internally, 
aey  act  powerfully  on  the  urinary  and  genera- 
ve  organs,  and  on  the  small  intestines  ;  and,  if 
tot  exhibited  with  proper  caution,  occasion’stran- 
ury,  bloody  urine,  and  inflammation  of  the 
ladder  and  intestines.  Even  when  externally 
applied  they  often  cause  strangury  ;  and  some 
ersons  experience  this  effect  almost  invariably 
n  the  application  of  a  blister.  Cantharides  are 
luccessfully  given  in  gleet,  leucorrhcea,  and  para- 
1,'sis  of  the  bladder.  They  are  given  in  powder 
nd  in  tincture  :  the  dose  of  the  former  is  from 
ne  to  three  grains,  that  of  the  latter  from  ten 
rops  to  half  a  drachm,  or  more.  (See  Tinctura 
nnthandis.)  The  blistering  fly,  taken  in  an 
ver-dose,  acts  as  a  violent  acrid  poison,  occa- 
onally  horrible  satyriasis,  delirium,  convul- 
ons,  and  death.  Oils,  milk,  syrups,  frictions 
n  the  spine  with  volatile  liniment  and  laudanum, 

,  dra“gllts  containing  musk,  opium,  and  cam- 
horated  emulsions,  are  the  best  antidotes 
CanthWclus.  The  Meldc  proboscidea  of 
WnT“s  is  thus  named  by  some  old  writers, 
ee  Melue  proboscidea. 

CvnMM'Juccharum.  See  Candum. 

CAN!  HUS.  (us,i.  m.  ;  K  arias.)  The 

[•fi  ds  tU  Where  the  'TUT  and  under 
t.clids  meet.  That  nearest  the  nose  is  termed 

f  e(’hna!  0r  ereater  canthus  ;  and  the  other, 
earest  the  temple,  the  external  or  lesser  canthus. 


Cantia’nus  ruLvis. 


Lady  Kent’s  Powder,  t 


A  cordial  formerly  in  great  esteem.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  crabs’  claws  ^viij.  prepared  pearls,  red 
coral,  of  each  ^ij.,  oriental  bezoar  Jj. 

Canton’s  phosphorus.  A  composition  made 
by  mixing  three  parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells 
with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  subjecting 
them  for  an  hour  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  covered 
crucible.  The  resulting  substance  is  luminous 
in  the  dark. 

Cantum  saccharum.  See  Candum. 

Canula.  See  Cannula. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  1.  The  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  commonly  called  elastic  gum  or  Indian 
rubber.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Hcevea 
caoutchouc  and  latropa  elastica,  natives  of 
South  America,  and  of  the  Ficus  Indica  and 
Artocarpus  integrifolia,  which  grow  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  soft  yielding  solid,  of  a 
whitish  colour  when  not  blackened  by  smoke, 
possesses  considerable  tenacity,  and  is  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable  for  its  elasticity.  It  is  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  When 
cautiously  heated,  it  fuses  without  decompo¬ 
sition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkohol  ; 
but  it  dissolves,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in 
pure  ether.  It  is  very  sparingly  dissolved  by 
the  alkalis,  but  its  elasticity  is  destroyed  by 
their  action.  By  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
it  is  decomposed,  the  former  causing  deposition 
of  charcoal,  and  the  latter  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Caoutchouc  is  soluble  in  the  essential  oils,  in 
petroleum,  and  in  cajeput  oil ;  and  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  evaporation  from  the  two  latter  without 
loss  of  its  elasticity.  (The  purified  naphtha  from 
coal  tar  dissolves  it  readily,  and  as  the  solvent 
is  cheap,  and  the  properties  of  the  caoutchouc 
are  unaltered  by  the  process,  the  solution  may 
be  conveniently  employed  for  forming  elastic 
tubes,  or  other  apparatus  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  is  used  by  JVIr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow  for 
covering  cloth  with  a  thin  stratum  of  caoutchouc, 
so  as  to  render  it  impermeable  to  moisture. 
This  property  of  coal  naphtha  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  James  Syme,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  composition  of  caoutchouc  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Ure,  100  parts  of  it  consist  of 
carbon  90.,  oxygen  (V88,  and  hydrogen  9*12. 
But  caoutchouc  yields  ammonia  when  heated  in 
close  vessels,  and  therefore  must  contain  nitro¬ 
gen  as  one  of  its  constituents,  a  principle  which 
was  not  detected  by  Dr.  Ure _ Turner. 

2.  Elastic  bitumen  is  called  mineral  caout¬ 
chouc.  See  Bitumen. 

Copaiba.  See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Capaiva.  See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Cai'eh'na.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  capelinc,  French,  a 
woman’s  hat.)  A  bandage  which  when  applied  has 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  hood.  Several  kinds 
of  capelins  are  described  by  the  older  surgeons. 

Cape/la.  See  Cupel. 

Caper.  Sec  Capparis  spinosa. 

Caphoka.  Camphor. 

Capilla'ceus.  Resembling  a  hair. 

Capillaris.  See  Capillar//. 

Capillaris  vekmicui.us.  l'lie  hair-worm. 
See  Dracunculus. 
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CAPILLARY.  (Capillaris  ;  from  capil¬ 
lus ,  a  hair.)  Applied,  1.  In  Natural  Philosophy, 
to  a  variety  of  attraction.  See  Attraction. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  minute  vessels  by 
which  the  terminal  arteries  and  veins  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other.  See  Circulation. 

S.  In  Botany,  to  parts  of  plants,  which  re¬ 
semble  hairs:  thus  a  capillary  root  is  one  which 
consists  of  many  very  line  fibres  ;  as  that  of 
Festuca  ovina,  and  many  other  grasses. 

4.  In  Surgery.  To  a  linear  fracture  of  the 
skull  unattended  with  any  separation  of  the 
parts  of  the  injured  bone. 

Capilla'tio.  (From  capillus,  a  hair.)  A 
capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium.  See  Capillary. 

CAPI'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  quasi  capitis 
pilus,  the  hair  of  the  head.)  The  hair.  Slender, 
cylindrical,  semi-transparent,  insensible, and  elas¬ 
tic  filaments,  which  arise  from  small  bulbs  or 
roots  situated  in  the  true  skin,  or  the  cellular 
substance  under  it.  Each  of  the  bulbs  has  two 
capsules,  between  which  is  an  oily  fluid  contain¬ 
ing  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hair.  The  hairs, 
in  passing  through  the  skin,  carry  with  them 
transparent  sheaths,  which  are  processes  of  the 
epidermis.  Each  hair  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
bundle  of  smaller  hairs,  among  which  are  one 
or  two  canals  containing  a  nutritious  fluid,  called 
the  medulla.  If  the  hairs  be  much  dried,  their 
cuticular  sheath  gives  way  at  the  point,  and  the 
constituent  filaments  separate.  Hair  serves  for 
ornament,  warmth,  or  the  protection  of  the 
parts  near  which  it  is  placed.  Hair  is  divided 
into  two  kinds:  long,  which  arises  on  the  scalp, 
chin,  side  of  the  face,  arm-pits, and  pudenda;  and 
short,  which  is  softer  than  the  long,  and  is  pre¬ 
sent  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  :  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot  are  entirely  destitute  of  hair 

The  hair  is  distinguished  by  different  names 
in  certain  parts  :  — 

1.  Capillus,  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

2.  Crinis,  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

3.  Circrinnus,  on  the  temples. 

4.  Cilium,  on  the  eyelids. 

5.  Supercilium,  on  the  eyebrows. 

6.  Vibrissa,  in  the  nostrils. 

7.  Barba,  on  the  chin. 

8.  Pappus,  on  the  middle  of  the  chin. 

9.  Mystar,  on  the  upper  lip. 

10.  Pilus,  on  the  body. 

From  numerous  experiments  of  Vauquelin  it 
appears  that  black  hair  consists  of 

1.  An  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part.  2.  A  white  concrete  oil,  in  small 
quantity.  3.  Another  oil  of  a  greyish-green 
colour,  more  abundant  than  the  former.  4. 
Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the  hair  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  minute  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

6.  Phosphate  of  lime.  7.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
in  very  small  quantity.  8.  Silex  and  sulphur, 
each  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  same  experiments  show,  that  red  hair 
differs  from  black  only  in  containing  a  red  oil 
instead  of  a  blackish-green  oil  ;  and  that  white 
hair  differs  from  both  these  only  in  the  oil  being 
nearly  colourless,  and  in  containing  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  which  is  not  found  in  them. 

Capilli'tium.  The  hairy  scalp. 


Capillus  veneris,  See  Adiantum. 

Capillus  veneris  canadensis.  See  Adiantum 
pedatum. 

Capiple'nium.  (From  caput,  the  head,  and 
plenus,  full.)  An  incorrect  term  which  has 
been  used  in  different  senses.  According  to 
Schneider,  it  means  a  kind  of  catarrh,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Baglivi,  a  particular  heaviness  of  the 
head,  which  is  very  common  at  Rome. 

Capistiia'tio.  (From  capistrum,  a  bridle: 
so  called  because  the  pratpuce  is  restrained,  as 
it  were  with  a  bridle.)  See  Phimosis. 

Capi'strum.  (tun,  i.  n  ;  from  caput,  the 
head. )  A  bandage  used  chiefly  in  fractures  and 
injuries  of  the  lower  jaw. 

CA'PITAL.  Capitalis.  1.  Belonging  to 
the  head,  as  capitalia  medicamenta,  cephalic 
medicines,  or  medicines  for  the  head. 

2.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  an  alembic. 

CAPITA'TUS.  (From  caput,  the  head.) 
Headed  ;  resembling  a  head  in  shape.  Applied 
in  anatomy,  botany,  &c. 

Capitat-e  papillae.  The  large  or  lenticular 
papillte  of  the  tongue. 

Capitat-e  flant.e.  The  name  given  by 
Linnams  to  a  section  of  the  family  of  the  Syn- 
antherecc.  It  comprises  the  Cinarocephaliee  or 
artichoke-headed  plants. 

Capitelium.  Soap  lees.  —  Ruland. 

C APITILU'VI  UJI.  ( um,i .  n. ;  from  caput, 
the  head,  and  lavo,  to  wash.)  A  lotion  for  the 
head. 

Capitis  obliquus  inferior  et  major.  See  Ob. 
liquus  inferior  capitis. 

Capitis  par  tertium  fallopii.  See  Trachelo- 
mastoideus. 

Capitus  posticus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus 
major. 

Capitis  rectus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus 
minor. 

Capitula'tus.  Headed:  applied  to  objects 
which  have  a  knob  or  little  head  on  the  top. 

CAPI'TULUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  diminutive 
of  caput,  the  head.)  1.  A  small  head  or  knob. 

2.  A  protuberance  of  a  bone,  received  into 
the  concavity  of  another  bone. 

3.  An  alembic. 

4.  In  Botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  called 
a  head  or  tuft,  formed  of  many  flowers  arranged 
in  a  globular  form,  upon  a  common  peduncle. 
It  is  distinguished  according  to  its  position  into 

1.  Pedunculate ;  as  in  Astragalus  syriacus, 
and  Eryngium  maritimum. 

2.  Sessile;  as  in  Trifolium  tomentosum, 

3.  Terminal ;  as  in  Monarda  fstulosa. 

4.  Axillary  ;  as  in  Gomphrena  sessilis. 

According  to  its  figure,  into 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Gomphrena globosa. 

2.  Subrotund ;  as  in  Tri folium  Pratense. 

3.  Conical;  as  in  Trifolium  montanum. 

4.  Dimidiate,  flat  on  one  side,  and  round  on 
the  other;  as  in  Trifolium  lupinaster. 

According  to  its  covering,  into 

1.  Naked;  as  in  lUecebrum  polygonoides. 

2.  Foliose;  as  in  Plantago  indica. 

Cap? ei.  See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

(' A PNELrE'UM.  (um,  i.  n.  KairvDaiov ; 
from  icaweos,  smoke,  and  eAaioe,  oil;  so  named 
from  its  emitting  much  smoke  when  exposed  to 
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heat.  A  very  liquid  kind  of  resin  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

Cap  nitcs.  Sec  Capnos. 

Capni'tis.  Tutty. 

Capnium.  See  Capnos. 

CAPNOI'DES.  (From  uawvos,  fumitory, 
land  eiSos,  likeness,)  Resembling  fumitory. 

CA'PNOS.  (ns,  i.  f. ;  Kairvos,  smoke:  so 
called,  says  Blancard,  because  its  juice,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eyes,  produces  the  same  effect  and 
sensations  as  smoke.)  Capnium,  Capnites.  The 
herb  fumitory.  See  Fumaria. 

Capnus.  See  Capnos. 

CA'PPARIS.  (is,  is.  m. ;  Kamrapis.  Tbe 
caper  plant.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Pobjandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  caper 
plant.  See  Capparis  spinosa. 

Gappa  kis  baducca.  Badukk a.  A  species 
of  caper  cultivated  in  India.  Tbe  natives  make 
a  liniment  of  its  juice  which  is  believed  to  be 
anodyne.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
are  purgative. 

Capparis  mithridatica.  This  species,  which 
grows  in  Arabia,  is  said  to  be  alexipharmic,  and 
efficacious  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

Capparis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  caper  plant.  Capparis  —  pedunculis  soli- 
tariis  unifloris,  stipulis  spinosis,foliis  annuls,  cap- 
\sulis  ovalibus  of  Linnasus.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
■South  of  Europe.  The  buds,  or  unexpanded 
flowers  of  this  plant,  are  in  common  use  as  a 
pickle,  under  the  name  of  capers.  They  have 
been  esteemed  as  antiscorbutic.  The  bark  of 
the  root  was  formerly  used  as  a  deobstruent. 

C  A  P  R  A.  (a,  a.  f. ;  tbe  Latin  word  for  a  she- 
goat.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Mammifera  ;  Older,  Iiuminantia.  The  Goat. 

Capra  hircus.  The  domesticated  goat ;  the 
milk  of  which  is  much  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  See  Milk,  goats’. 

C  APR  ARIA.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
class  Didynamia,  and  Order  Angiospermia. 

Capraria  biflora.  Mexican  tea.  This  plant 
is  used  in  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Cafrate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  tbe  capric  acid  with  a  base. 

CAPREOLA'RIS.  (From  capreolus,  the 
tendiil  ol  a  vine.)  Capreolatus,  Resembling 
the  tendrils  of  a  vine.  The  spermatic  vessels 
have  been  called  Vasa,  capreolaria  from  their 
tortuous  course. 


C  A 1  R  E  O  L A  r  US.  See  Capreolaris . 

CAPRE'OLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive  o 
\caprea,  a  branch  bearing  tendrils.)  A  tendril 
.  See  Cirrus. 

Capreolus  auris.  The  helix,  so  called  fron 
its  twisted  shape.  See  Auris. 

Capric  acid.  Acidum  Capricum.  A  pecu 
bar  acid  discovered  by  M.  Chevreuil  in  tin 
butter  of  goats’ and  cows’  milk.  See  Buturum 

Capiiice'rva.  (a,  a;,  f.  ;  from  capra,  a  goat 
land  cerva,  a  stag.)  The  antelope.  See  Anti 
l  >pus. 

Capricorn  us,  An  achemical  name  of  lead 

Caprifi  cus.  (us,  i  f  ;  from  caper,  a  goat 
land/aMs  a  fig:  because  it  affords  food  to  goats 
I  be  wild  fig  ■  r.>e,  See  Ficus. 
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Caprifolia'ce.®.  A  family  of  plants  in  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu,  of  which  the  genus 
caprifolium  is  the  type. 

CaprifoTium.  (From  caprea,  a  tendril,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.)  See  Lonicera. 

Capri'zans  pulsus.  (Caprizans,  from  capra,  a 
goat. )  A  term  used  by  some  Latin  writers  to 
signify  that  kind  of  pulse  called  a  bounding 
pulse.  See  Pulsus. 

Caproic  acid.  A  peculiar  acid  discovered 
in  butter  by  M.  Chevreuil.  —  See  Butyrum. 

Caprone.  Capronicc.  (Quasi  ucapite pronce.) 
The  hair  which  hangs  down  over  tbe  forehead. 

Cai-se'li.a.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  box.) 
1.  The  echiurn  or  viper’s  bugloss.  Marcellas 
Empiricus, 

2.  The  herb  shepherd’s  purse.  Cisalpinus. 

3.  Tbe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  which 
some  modern  botanists  have  detached  from  the 
genus  Thlaspi. 

CA'PSICUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ko.tttw,  to 
bite :  on  account  of  its  effect  on  tbe  mouth. ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  capsicum. 
See  Capsicum  unnuum. 

Capsicum  annuum.  The  plant  from  which 
we  obtain  Cayenne  pepper,  called  also  Guinea 
pepper.  Cayenne  pepper.  Piper  indicum, 
Lada  chilli,  Capo  molago,  Solanum  urens ,  Si- 
liquastrum  Plinii,  Piper  Brazilianum,  Piper 
Guineense,  Piper  Calecuticum,  Piper  Hispa- 
nicum.  Piper  Lusitanicum.  This  species  of 
pepper  is  obtained  from  the  Capsicum  —  caule 
herbaceo,  pedunculis  solitariis  of  Linnaeus.  What 
is  generally  used  under  the  name  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  is,  however,  an  indiscriminate  mixture 
of  tbe  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species 
of  capsicum,  but  especially  of  the  capsicum 
minimum,  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest 
of  all.  These  peppers  have  been  chiefly  used 
as  condiments.  They  prevent  flatulence  from 
vegetable  food,  and  increase  the  digestive  power 
of  weak  stomachs.  Used  in  excess,  however, 
they  debilitate  the  digestive  organs.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  Cayenne  pepper  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  useful  stimulant,  and  is  very  advan¬ 
tageously  given  in  atonic  gout,  paralysis,  low 
fevers,  and  other  cases.  Dr.  Adair,  who  first 
introduced  it  to  practice,  found  it  useful  in  tbe 
Cachexia  Africana,  so  frequent  and  fatal  among 
the  negroes.  Dr.  Wright  says,  that  in  dropsical 
and  other  complaints,  where  chalybeates  arc 
indicated,  a  minute  portion  of  powdered  cap¬ 
sicum  forms  an  excellent  addition,  and  re¬ 
commends  its  use  in  lethargic  affections.  This 
pepper  lias  also  been  successfully  employed  in 
a  species  of  cynanche  maligna,  which  proved 
very  fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  resisting  the  use 
of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies 
commonly  employed.  In  the  coma  and  de¬ 
lirium  attendant  on  tropical  fevers,  cataplasms 
of  capsicum  are  said  to  have  a  speedy  and  happy 
effect.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom 
blister  unless  when  kept  on  too  long.  A  weak 
infusion  of  capsicum  has  been  found  a  useful 
application  to  scrofulus  and  other  languid  ul¬ 
cerations,  and  the  diluted  juice  is  esteemed  of 
great  efficacy  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  A  gargle 
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made  by  adding  jij.  of  the  officinal  tincture  to 
$vi.  of  water,  is  in  common  use  in  malignant 
sore  throat.  Capsicum  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  pills  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to  grs.  x., 
or  from  x.  to  ji.  of  the  officinal  tincture 
may  be  administered  in  any  proper  vehicle. 
See  Tinctura  capsid. 

C  A'PSUL  A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  diminutive  of  capsa, 
a  box  or  case. )  A  capsule. 

I.  In  Anatomy,  a  membranous  production 
enclosing  a  part  like  a  bag ;  as  the  capsular 
ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
&c. 

II.  In  Botany,  a  dry,  woody,  coriaceous, 
or  membranaceous  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  valves. 

The  parts  of  a  capsule  are, 

1.  The  valves,  or  external  shell,  into  which 
the  capsule  splits. 

2.  The  sutures,  or  the  external  surface  in 
which  the  valves  are  joined. 

3.  The  dissepiments,  or  partitions  by  which 
the  capsule  is  divided  into  several  cells. 

4.  The  loculaments,  or  cells,  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  partitions  and  valves. 

5.  The  columella,  or  central  column,  or  fila¬ 
ment,  which  unites  the  partitions,  and  to  which 
the  seeds  are  usually  attached. 

From  the  number  of  the  valves,  a  capsule  is 
said  to  be, 

1.  Bivalve ;  as  in  Magnolia,  and  Capraria. 

2.  Three-valued ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

3.  Four-valved ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium, 
and  CEnothera  biennis. 

4.  Five-valved ;  as  in  Hlecebrum,  and  Coris. 

5.  Many  valued ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

6.  Opercutatc,  or  circumcised,  the  operculum 
splitting  horizontally;  as  in  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

From  the  number  of  cells, 

1.  Unilocular,  when  there  is  no  partition  ;  as 
in  Farnassia  palustris,  and  Agrostcmma. 

2.  Bilocular,  two-celled  ;  as  in  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  and  Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Trilocular,  three-celled;  as  in  jF.sculus 
hypocastanum,  and  Iris  germanica. 

4.  Quinquelocular,  five-celled  ;  as  in  Hibiscus 
syriacus,  and  Azalea  procumbens. 

5.  Novemlocular,  nine-celled  ;  as  in  Tunica 
granatum. 

6.  Submultilocular,  when  there  are  many  cells, 
and  the  partitions  do  not  reach  the  middle  of 
the  capsule ;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  external  surface, 

capsule  is  called, 

1.  Glabrous ;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

2.  Aculeate ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Muricate ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

From  the  number  of  tubercles  on  the  external 
surface, 

1.  Dicoccal,  or  didymous ;  as  in  Spigdia. 

2.  Tricoccal;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyrus,  and 
Cncoru  rn  t  ricoccu  m . 

3.  Tetracnccal ;  as  in  Paururvs  ccrnuus,  and 
Evonym  us  curopcus. 

From  the  number  of  contiguous  capsules, 

1.  Simple,  if  solitary. 

2.  Duplex,  two  aggregated ;  as  in  Pcconia 
officinalis. 

:i.  Triplex;  as  in  verutrum  album. 
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4.  Quintuple! ;  as  in  AquUegia  vulgaris,  and 
Nigella 

5.  Multiplex;  as  in  Scmpervivum  lectorum. 

From  the  substance,  a  capsule  is  called, 

1.  Membranaceous ;  as  in  Datura  stramo¬ 
nium. 

2.  Corticate,  the  external  fungous  mem¬ 
brane  receding  from  the  capsule;  as  in  Uicinus 
communis. 

3.  Woody,  very  hard,  yet  splitting ;  as  in  Hura 

crepitans. 

*1.  Baccate,  when  the  seed  is  surrounded  by 
a  pulp  ;  as  Evonymus  curopeus,  and  Samyda. 

5.  Spurious,  if  the  calyx,  capsule-like,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  seed,  splits ,  as  in  Fagus  sylva- 
tica. 

From  the  number  of  seeds  contained  in  the 
capsule  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Monosperm,  one-seeded;  as  in  Gom- 
phrenia,  Herniaria,  and  Salsola. 

2.  Disperm,  two-seeded ;  as  in  Hcbenslralia, 
and  Buffbnia. 

3.  Trisperm,  three-seeded  ;  as  in  Glaux,  and 
Hudsonia. 

4.  Polysperm,  many-seeded ;  as  in  Papaver 
somniferum. 

Capsu/a  atrabiliuris.  See  Renal  Glands. 

Capsula  couws.  The  pericardium. 

Capsula  glissonii.  See  Capsule  of  glisson. 

Capsula  lumba'ris.  The  receptaculum  chyli. 

Capsula  renalis.  See  Renal  Glands. 

Capsulje  seminales.  Bartholin  gives  this 
name  to  the  dilated  extremities  of  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  near  the  vesicular  seminales ;  some 
other  anatomists  have  applied  it  to  the  vesicula? 
themselves. 

Capsula:  synovia'les.  The  capsular  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joints. 

C  A'PSUL  A  U.  ( Capsularis ;  from  capsa,  t 
a  bag. )  1.  Surrounding  a  part,  like  a  bag: 

applied  to  a  ligament  which  surrounds  every  ji 
moveable  articulation,  and  contains  the  synovia, 
as  in  a  bag. 

2.  Appertaining  to  a  capsule.  As  the  Cap¬ 
sular  arteries,  and  Capsular  veins .  See  Kidney.  I 

Capsule.  See  Cajisula. 

Capsui.e  or  cusson.  Capsula  glissonii.  Cap-  j 
sula  communis  glissonii.  Capsula  kepatica.  A 
strong  tunic,  formed  of  cellular  membrane, 
which  accompanies  the  vena  portae  in  its  rami¬ 
fications  through  the  liver.  See  Hcpar. 

CA'PULUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  Kaumai, 
to  bend.)  A  contortion  of  the  eyelids,  or  other 
parts. 

Capur.  Camphor. 

CA'l’UT.  ( ut,  it  is.  neut.)  The  head. 

In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  variously  applied. 

1.  To  the  part  called,  in  ordinary  language,  the 
head,  supported  on  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  It  is  divided  into  the  cranium, 
or  skull,  and  the  face ;  and  each  of  these  are 
again  divided  into  particular  regions,  for  which 
see  the  article  Body. 

2.  To  the  upper  extremity  of  a  long  bone; 
as  the  head  of  the  humerus  or  femur. 

3.  To  the  origin  of  a  muscle ;  as  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps. 

•I.  To  a  protuberance  resembling  a  head ;  as 

ce] nit  gallinaginis. 
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5.  To  the  beginning  of  a  part;  as  caput 
caecum,  coli. 

Caput  gallina'ginis.  Verumontanum.  An 
eminence  of  the  urethra  in  men,  situated  before 
the  neck  of  the  bladder :  and  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  woodcock. 
See  Urethra. 

Caput  inclava'tum.  Caput  incuneatum. 
Locked  head.  A  casein  obstetrics  in  which  the 
head  of  the  foetus  is  firmly  impacted  in  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis. 

Caput  mo'nachi.  Monk’s  head.  A  name 
icf  the  Dandelion.  See  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

Caput  moktuum.  A  fanciful  term,  much 
■used  by  the  old  chemists.  It  denoted  the  fixed 
residue  of  chemical  operations,  in  which  volatile 
matters  were  driven  oil’. 

Caput  obsti'pusi.  The  wry  neck.  See  Wnt 
meek. 

Caput  purgum  Capitipurgium.  A  medicine 
which  causes  a  defluxion  from  the  head,  as  an 
■errhine,  a  sialogogue,  §c.  —  Matthaus  Sylvaticus. 

Ca'rabe.  A  Persian  name  of  amber. 

Carabe  funerum.  Bitumen  :  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  used  in  embalming  dead  bodies. 

CA'RABUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  Kapa§os.)  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Two  species,  the 
-.  chrysocephalus  and  C.  ferragineus,  have  been 
•ecommended  for  the  tosthach.  They  are  to  be 
-tressed  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rubbed 
on  the  gum  and  tooth  affected;  the  remedy, 
towever,  is  inert. 

Caraco'smos.  A  name  of  the  sour  mare’s 
milk,  much  esteemed  by  the  Tartars. 

Caramel.  The  French  name  for  sugar 
partly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat. 

CARA'NNA.  (a,  a.  f,  ;  Spanish.)  A 
resin,  called  also  Caragna,  Carunna  gwmni, 
Bresilis.  It  exudes  from  a  large  tree,  the 
ootanical  characters  of  which  have  not  been 
ascertained.  It  is  the  produce  of  New  Spain, 
vnd  is  brought  to  Europe  in  little  masses,  rolled 
aP  ifi  leaves  of  flags ;  externally  and  internally 
t  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  variegated  with  ir¬ 
regular  white  streaks.  When  fresh,  it  is  soft 
lnd  tenacious ;  but  becomes  dry  and  friable  by 
Keeping.  Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  bit- 
ensh,  slightly  pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary  balsams, 
strengthening,  discutient,  and  suppurating  plas- 
•ers;  but  it  is  now  disused,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
net  with. 


CARAPA'CE.  Clypeus.  Testa. 
■ovenng,  or  shell,  which  protects  the 
it  the  body  of  the  chelonian  reptiles, 
i  onia. 


The  hard 
upper  part 
See  Che- 


Caraway.  See  Curum. 

Cara  schulli.  A  plant  of  Malabar,  whic 
■s  used  by  the  natives  externally  as  a  suppuri 

ive,  and  internally  against  suppression  of  urin, 
t  is  the  Larlerm  buxifolia  of  botanists. 

t/ine^Hnt ^  *  ;  «'  " 

CARBAZOTIC  ACID.  (Carharotic,  fro, 

he  ■  A  I,CCuliar  formed  h 

at  action  of  nunc  acid  or  indigo,  and  tin 

rained  by  Liebig,  who  made  the  first  investim 

"°n  of  113  naf|ire.  It  is  the  same  substanc 


with  the  bitter  principle  of  Welter,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  silk  ;  and  the  same 
also  with  the  bitter  principle  which  Braconnot 
obtained  from  aloes  by  treating  them  with  nitric 
acid.  Carbazotic  acid  is  procured  by  dissolving 
small  pieces  of  the  best  indigo  in  eight  or  ten 
times  their  weight  of  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  boiling  as  long  as  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid  are  evolved.  During  the  ebullition,  car¬ 
bonic,  hydro-cyanic,  and  nitrous  acids  escape, 
and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  carbazotic 
acid,  a  resinous  matter,  artificial  tannin,  and 
indigotic  acid.  The  carbazotic  acid  is  deposited 
in  crjTstals  as  the  liquor  cools  ;  and  by  evapo¬ 
rating  the  liquid,  and  adding  cold  water,  a 
further  deposition  of  the  acid  is  obtained.  To 
render  the  carbazotic  acid  quite  pure,  it  should 
be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  neutralised  by 
carbonate  of  potash  :  as  the  liquor  cools,  crystals 
of  carbazotate  of  potash  are  deposited,  which 
are  to  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation ; 
and  on  decomposing  the  salt  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  carbazotic  acid  is  obtained  pure.  It  is  in 
transparent  crystalline  plates  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  According  to  the  researches  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Rapp  of  Tubingen,  carboratic  acid  is  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  Rapp’s  experiments  is  given  by  Dr. 
Christison,  from  Buchner’s  Toxicology  :  ■ — 

It  was  found  that  sixteen  grains  in  solution, 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  killed  a  fox, 
ten  grains  a  dog,  and  five  grains  a  rabbit,  in  an 
hour  and  a-half ;  that  the  injection  of  a  watery 
solution  into  the  windpipe  occasioned  death  in  a 
few  minutes ;  that  the  introduction  of  it  into  the 
cavity  ot  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum  occasioned 
death  in  several  hours;  that  a  watery  solution 
of  ten  grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
lox  killed  it  instantaneously,  and  in  like  manner 
five  grains  afiected  a  dog  in  three  minutes  and 
killed  it  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  that  thirty 
grains  applied  to  a  wound  killed  a  rabbit.  The 
symptoms  remarked  from  its  introduction  into 
the  stomach  of  the  fox,  were,  in  half  an  hour, 
tremors,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  constant  con¬ 
tortion  of  the  eyes,  and  convulsions;  in  an  hour, 
complete  insensibility;  and  death  in  half  an 
hour  more.  In  the  dog  there  was  also  re¬ 
marked  an  attack  of  vomiting  and  feebleness  of 
the  pulse. 

In  the  dead  body  no  particular  alteration  of 
structure  was  remarked.  The  heart,  examined 
immediately  after  death,  from  the  introduction 
of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  was  found  much 
gorged,  and  motionless ;  but  the  irritability  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  remained.  The  stomach 
was  not  inflamed,  but  dyed  yellow.  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  appearance  was  dyeing  of  various  tex¬ 
tures  and  fluids  throughout  the  body.  In  the 
fox,  killed  by  swallowing  sixteen  grains,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  eyes,  the  aqueous  humour,  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  the  membranes  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  veins,  the 
lungs,  and  in  many  places  the  cellular  tissue, 
had  acquired  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  The  dog, 
killed  in  the  same  manner,  presented  similar 
appearances ;  also  animals  killed  by  injection  of 
the  poison  into  the  pleura  or  peritonaium  •  and 
in  the  latter  animals  the  urine  was  tinged  vcl- 
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low.  In  a  rabbit,  killed  by  the  application  of 
the  poison  to  a  wound,  the  same  discolouration 
was  also  every  where  remarked,  together  w  ith 
yellowness  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  13ut  no 
yellowness  could  be  seen  any  where  in  the  dog, 
which  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving 
five  grains  into  the  jugular  vein.  In  no  in¬ 
stance  was  there  any  yellow  tint  perceptible  in 
the  brain  or  spinal  chord. 

Dr.  Christison  observes,  that  it  appeal's  from 
the  abstract  given  by  Buchner,  that  liapp  did 
not  use  the  pure  crystals  of  carbazotie  acid  in 
his  experiments,  but  the  yellow  fluid  from 
which  the  crystals  are  procured,  which  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  acid,  a  resinous  matter  and 
artificial  tannin. 

CA'ItBO.  (o,  onis.  m.  The  Latin  word 
for  a  coal.)  1.  In  Chemistry,  charcoal.  See 
Carbon. 

2.  In  Surgery,  a  carbuncle.  See  Anthrax. 

Cakbo  fossilis.  Pit  coal. 

Carbo  ligni.  See  Carbon. 

Carbo  vegetabilis.  Charcoal. 

CARBON,  (on,  onis.  n. ;  from  carbo,  coal.) 

1.  The  diamond.  See  Adamas. 

2.  Charcoal.  A  peculiar  substance,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  most  organic  matters  by 
ignition  in  close  vessels.  Wood  yields  it  very 
abundantly. 

For  general  purposes,  wood  is  converted  into 
charcoal  by  building  it  up  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
covering  the  pile  with  clay  or  earth,  and  leaving 
a  few  air-holes,  which  are  closed  as  soon  as 
the  mass  is  well  lighted  ;  by  this  means  the 
combustion  is  carried  on  in  an  imperfect  man¬ 
ner.  If  bones  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a 
covered  crucible,  a  black  mass  remains,  which 
consists  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  of  tlie  bone.  This  is  called  animal  charcoal, 
and  is  much  used  by  chemists  for  purifying 
other  substances. 

Charcoal  is  made  on  the  great  scale,  by  ig¬ 
niting  wood  in  iron  cylinders.  When  the  re¬ 
sulting  charcoal  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder,  it  is  essential  that  the  w  hole 
of  the  acetic  acid  and  tar  be  suffered  to  escape, 
and  that  the  reabsorption  of  the  crude  vapours 
be  prevented,  by  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
apparatus  for  condensing  the  pyrolignous  acid, 
whenever  the  fire  is  withdrawn  from  the  fur¬ 
nace.  If  this  precaution  were  not  observed,  the 
gunpowder  made  with  the  charcoal  would  be 
of  inferior  quality. 

Charcoal  is  black,  brittle,  and  somewhat  so¬ 
norous  when  struck.  It  generally  retains  the 
figure  of  the  vegetable  from  which  it  was  ob¬ 
tained.  If,  however,  the  vegetable  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  water  or  other  fluids,  these  in 
their  extrication  will  destroy  the  connection  of 
the  more  fixed  parts.  In  this  case  the  quantity 
of  charcoal  is  much  less  than  in  the  former. 
The  charcoal  of  oily  or  bituminous  substances 
is  of  a  light  pulverulent  form,  and  rises  in  soot. 
The  charcoal  of  oils  is  called  lamp-black.  A 
very  fine  kind  is  obtained  from  binning  alkohol. 

When  coal  is  deprived  of  its  volatile  parts,  by 
beating  in  close  vessels,  a  peculiar  kind  of  char¬ 
coal  remains,  which  is  called  coke :  this  is 
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abundantly  obtained  as  the  residuum  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  making  coal  gas. 

Well-burned  charcoal  is  a  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  though  wood  simply  deprived  of  its 
moisture,  by  baking,  is  a  non-conductor ;  but  it 
is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  a  property 
of  considerable  use  on  many  occasions,  as  in 
lining  crucibles. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  lienee  the  utility 
of  charring  the  surface  of  wood  exposed  to  that 
liquid,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  a  circumstance 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  This  preparation 
of  timber  has  been  proposed  as  an  effectual 
preventive  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  dry- 
rot.  It  has  an  attraction,  however,  for  a  certain 
portion  of  water,  which  it  retains  very  forcibly. 

At  a  red  heat,  or  nearly  so,  it  decomposes 
water ;  forming  w  ith  its  oxygen  carbonic  acid, 
or  carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  quantity 
present ;  and  with  the  hydrogen  a  gaseous  car¬ 
buret,  called  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  heavy  in¬ 
flammable  air. 

Charcoal  is  infusible  by  any  heat.  If  exposed 
to  a  very  high  temperature  in  close  vessels,  it 
loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  weight,  but  shrinks, 
becomes  more  compact,  and  acquires  a  deeper 
black  colour. 

Recently  prepared  charcoal  has  a  remarkable 
property  of  absorbing  different  gases,  and  con¬ 
densing  them  iri  its  pores,  without  any  alteration 
of  their  properties  or  its  own. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  ascertained  I 
that  this  takes  place  in  very  different  proportions,  I 
with  reference  to  different  gases.  He  found  that 
box-wood  charcoal  absorbed,  in  the  course  of 
24  or  36  hours, 

90  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

85 - muriatic  acid. 

65 - sulphurous  acid. 

55 - sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

4o - nitrous  oxide. 

35 - carbonic  acid. 

35 - olefiant  gas. 

9 -42 - carbonic  oxide. 

9 '25  - - oxygen. 

7 '5  - - nitrogen. 

1'75 - hydrogen. 

The  absorption  of  gases  by  charcoal,  isevidently 
independentofany  chemical  action, si nee thequan-  i 
tity  of  each  gas  absorbed  bears  no  relation  to  the 
affinity  of  that  gas  for  the  carbon.  The  ab¬ 
sorbing  power  of  charcoal  appears  to  depend  on 
capillary  attraction  ;  it  is  found  to  be  greatest 
in  the  more  compact  varieties  of  charcoal,  and  | 
is  very  much  diminished  by  reducing  the  char¬ 
coal  to  powder.  The  proportion  in  which  dif-  l 
ferent  gases  are  absorbed,  appears  to  depend  on 
their  elasticity  —  those  which  possess  least  of 
this  property  being  most  readily  absorbed. 

Charcoal  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen;  ( 
w  hence  its  use  in  disoxygenating  metallic  oxides, 
and  restoring  their  base  to  its  original  metallic 
state,  or  reviving  the  metal.  Thus,  too,  it  de¬ 
composes  several  of  the  acids,  as  the  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric,  from  which  it  abstracts  their 
oxygen,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
free.  : 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  w  ith  sulphur 
and  with  hydrogen.  With  iron  it  forms  steel ; 
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md  it  unites  with  copper  into  a  carburet,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

A  singular  and  important  property  of  char¬ 
coal  is  that  of  destroying  the  smell,  colour,  and 
taste  of  various  substances :  for  the  first  ac¬ 
curate  experiments  on  this  subject  we  are  chiefly 
ndebted  to  Mr.  Lowitz,  of  Petersburgh,  though 
charcoal  had  been  long  before  recommended  for 
correcting  the  fetor  of  foul  ulcers,  and  as  an 
intiseptic.  On  this  account  it  is  one  of  the  best 
dentifrices.  Water  that  has  become  putrid  by 
ong  keeping  in  wooden  casks,  is  rendered  sweet 
py  filtering  through  charcoal  powder,  or  by 
agitation  with  it;  particularly  if  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  added.  Common  vinegar 
coiled  with  charcoal  powder  becomes  perfectly 
impid.  Saline  solutions,  that  are  tinged  yellow 
ir  brown,  are  rendered  colourless  in  the  same 
way,  so  as  to  afford  perfectly  white  crystals. 
The  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained 
rom  bones,  is  deprived  both  of  its  colour  and 
fetid  smell  by  sublimation  with  an  equal  weight 
>f  charcoal  powder.  Malt  spirit  is  freed  from 
ts  disagreeable  flavour  by  distillation  from  char- 
oal ;  but  if  too  much  be  used,  part  of  the  spirit 
s  decomposed.  Simple  maceration,  for  eight 
>r  ten  days,  the  charcoal  being  in  the  proportion 
f  about  l-150th  of  the  weight  of  the  spirit,  im- 
noves  the  flavour  much.  It  is  necessary  that 
he  charcoal  be  well  burned,  brought  to  a  red 
teat  before  it  is  used,  and  used  as  soon  as  may 
>e,  or  at  least  be  carefully  excluded  from  the 
ir.  The  proper  proportion,  too,  should  be 
.scertained  by  experiment  on  a  small  scale, 
[’he  charcoal  may  be  used  repeatedly,  by  ex¬ 
posing  it  for  some  time  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is 
gain  employed. 

Charcoal  is  used  on  particular  occasions  as 
uel,  on  account  of  its  giving  a  strong  and 
teady  heat  without  smoke.  It  is  employed  to 
onvert  iron  into  steel  by  cementation.  It 
nters  into  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  In 
:s  finer  states,  as  in  ivory  black,  lamp  black, 
cc.,  it  forms  the  basis  of  black  paints,  Indian 
Ink,  and  printers’  ink. 

The  purest  carbon  for  chemical  purposes  is 
ibtained  by  strongly  igniting  lamp  black  in  a 
overed  crucible.  This  yields,  like  the  diamond, 
tnmixed  carbonic  acid  by  combustion  in  oxygen* 

Carbon  unites  with  all  the  common  simple 
ombustibles,  and  with  azote,  forming  a  series 
>f  most  important  compounds.  With  sulphur 
t  forms  a  curious  limpid  liquid,  called  carburet 
f  sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  carbon.  With 
•  hosphorus  it  forms  a  compound,  the  properties 
t  which  are  not  yet  perfectly  ascertained.  It 
mites  with  hydrogen  in  two  definite  proportions 
•onstituting  carburetted  and  bicarburetted  hy- 
rogen  gases.  With  azote  it  forms  cyanogen. 
»teel  and  plumbago  are  two  different  compounds 
f  carbon  with  iron.  In  black  chalk  we  find 
•his  combustible  intimately  associated  with  silica 
nd  alumina.  The  primitive  combining  pro- 
lortion,  or  prime  equivalent  of  carbon,  is  0-75 
n  the  oxygen  scale. 

Carbon,  or  charcoal,  in  combination  with 
fxygen,  forms  two  important  compounds,  viz. 
le  oxule  of  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid.  See 
carbonic  acid  and  Carbonic  oxide 
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Carbon  humanum.  Paracelsus  gives  this 
name  to  human  excrement. 

Carbon,  mineral.  This  is  of  a  grey  blackish 
colour.  It  is  charcoal  with  various  proportions 
of  earth  and  iron,  without  bitumen.  It  has  a 
silky  lustre,  and  the  fibrous  texture  of  wood. 
It  is  found  in  small  quantities,  stratified  with 
brown  coal,  slate  coal,  and  pitch  coal. 

Carbonaceous  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Carbonas  ammonia.  See  Ammonia. 

Carbonas  calcis.  See  Creta  prceparata. 

Carbonas  Jerri.  See  Ferrum. 

Carbonas  magnesia.  See  Magnesia. 

Carbonas  plumbi.  See  Lead. 

Carbonas  potasses.  See  Potash. 

Carbonas  sodce.  See  Soda. 

CA'RBONATE.  Carbonas,  atis,  f.  A 
carbonate.  A  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  with  a  base. 

When  the  base  is  imperfectly  neutralized  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  the  salt  is  termed  a  subcar¬ 
bonate  ;  and  when  there  is  an  excess  of  acid,  a 
bicarbonate.  The  most  remarkable  general 
characteristic  of  the  carbonates  is  their  effer¬ 
vescing  with  almost  all  the  acids.  They  are 
all  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  except 
the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lithia. 

Those  used  in  medicine  are, 

1.  The  carbonate  of  lime.  See  Creta  prce¬ 
parata  and  Testes  prceparatce. 

2.  The  carbonate  of  potash. 

3.  - soda. 

4.  - baryta. 

5.  The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

6.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

7.  - iron. 

8.  - - - - lead. 

9.  The  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

10. - soda. 

Carbonate  of  baryta.  See  Baryta. 

Carbonated-hydrogen  gas.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Carbonate  of  lime.  See  Creta  prceparata,  and 
Testes  prceparatce. 

Carbonate  of  potash.  See  Potasses  carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  soda.  See  Sodce  carbonas. 

CARBONIC.  ( Carbonicus ,  from  carbon, 

its  base.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  carbon. 

Carbonic  acid.  Acidum  carbonicum.  This 
acid,  which  has  also  been  called  Fixed  air,  Car¬ 
bonaceous  acid,  Calcareous  acid,  and  Aerial 
acid,  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and 
is  formed  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal. 
It  is  most  readily  obtained,  however,  by  pouring 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  on  common  chalk,  which  is  a 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
disengaged  with  strong  effervescence,  and  may 
be  received  in  the  usual  manner. 

Carbonic  acid  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  and 
appears  to  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances.  It  composes  ^  of  the  weight  of  lime¬ 
stone,  marble,  calcareous  spar,  and  other  na¬ 
tural  forms  of  calcareous  earth,  from  which  it 
may  be  extricated  either  by  the  simple  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat,  or  by  the  superior  affinity  of 
some  other  acid  ;  most  acids  having  a  stronger 
action  on  bodies  than  this.  This  last  pro¬ 
cess  does  not  require  heat,  because  fixed  air 
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is  strongly  disposed  to  assume  the  elastic ; 
state. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  denser  than  com¬ 
mon  air,  and  for  this  reason  occupies  the  lower 
parts  of  such  mines  or  caverns  as  contain  mate¬ 
rials  which  afford  it  by  decomposition.  The 
miners  call  it  choke-damp.  The  Grotto  del 
Cano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  has  been 
famous  for  ages  on  account  of  the  effects  of  a 
stratum  of  fixed  air  which  covers  its  bottom. 
It  is  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
near  the  lake  Agnano,  measuring  not  more 
than  eighteen  feet  from  its  entrance  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  extremity.  If  a  dog  or  other  animal  that 
holds  down  its  head  be  thrust  into  this  cavern, 
it  is  immediately  asphyxiated  by  inhaling  the 
noxious  atmosphere,  but  if  not  kept  within 
its  influence  too  long  may  be  restored  to  anima¬ 
tion  by  immersion  in  the  water  of  the  lake.  This 
cruelty  is  continually  practised  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  travellers. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  by  bodies  in  the  state  of  the  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  weight, 
it  occupies  the  apparently  empty  space  or  upper 
part  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fermenting  pro¬ 
cess  is  going  on.  A  variety  of  striking  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  made  in  this  stratum  of  elastic 
fluid.  Lighted  paper,  or  a  candle  dipped  into 
it,  is  immediately  extinguished  ;  and  the  smoke 
remaining  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  renders  its 
surface  visible,  which  may  be  thrown  into 
waves  by  agitation,  like  water.  If  a  dish  of 
water  be  immersed  in  this  gas,  and  briskly  agi¬ 
tated,  it  soon  becomes  impregnated,  and  obtains 
the  pungent  taste  of  Pyrmont  water.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
it  may  be  lifted  out  in  a  pitcher,  or  bottle, 
which,  if  well  corked,  may  be  used  to  convey 
it  to  great  distances,  or  it  may  be  drawn  out  of 
a  vessel  by  a  cock  like  a  liquid.  The  effects 
produced  by  pouring  this  invisible  fluid  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  have  a  very  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  :  if  a  candle  or  small  animal  be  placed 
in  a  deep  vessel,  the  former  becomes  extinct, 
and  the  latter  expires,  in  a  few  seconds  after 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  poured  upon  them, 
though  the  eye  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
any  thing  that  is  poured.  If,  however,  it  be 
poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  air,  in  the  sunshine, 
its  density  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  air,  renders  it  slightly  visible  by  the  undu¬ 
lations  and  streaks  it  forms  in  this  fluid,  as  it 
descends  through  it. 

Carbonic  aciil  reddens  infusion  of  litmus; 
but  the  redness  vanishes  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
as  the  acid  flies  ofl. 

It  has  a  peculiar  sharp  taste,  which  may  be 
perceived  over  vats  in  which  wine  or  beer  is 
fermenting,  as  also  in  sparkling  Champaign, 
and  the  brisker  kinds  of  cider.  It  not  only 
destroys  life,  but  the  muscular  fibre  of  animals 
killed  by  it  lose  their  irritability,  so  as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism. 

Carbonic  acid  is  expanded  by  beat,  but  not 
otherwise  changed.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by 
oxygen  or  any  of  the  simple  combustibles. 
Charcoal  absorbs  it,  but  gives  it  out  again  un¬ 
changed,  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  when 


this  gaseous  acid  is  made  to  traverse  charcoal  i 
ignited  in  a  tube,  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  j 
oxide. 

It  consists  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  | 
oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  ’5230. 

Carbonic  acid  appears,  from  various  experi-  | 
ments  of  Ingenhouz,  to  be  of  considerable  j 
utility  in  promoting  vegetation.  It  is  probably 
decomposed  by  the  organs  of  plants,  its  base  j 
furnishing  part,  at  least,  of  the  carbon  that  is  so  j 
abundant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its  ) 
oxygen  contributing  to  replenish  the  atmosphere  i 
with  that  necessary  support  of  life,  which  is  con-  | 
tinually  diminished  by  the  respiration  of  animals  j 
and  other  causes. 

Water  absorbs  about  its  volume  of  this  acid  i 
gas,  and  thereby  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  i 
1  *00 1 5.  On  freezing  it,  the  gas  is  as  com-  I 

pletely  expelled  as  by  boiling.  By  artificial  1 
pressure  water  may  be  made  to  absorb  several 
times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  or  water  impregnated  with  car-  i 
bonic  acid.  It  goes  under  the  name  of  single 
soda  water.  (See  Soda  water.)  It  sparkles  in 
the  glass,  has  a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and  | 
forms  an  excellent  beverage.  It  diminishes  j  i 
thirst,  lessens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  body,  and  ' 
acts  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  1 
remedy  against  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  , 
it  is  one  of  the  best  anti-emetics  which  we  pos-  I 
sess.  Carbonic  acid  has  been  found  a  useful  e 
stimulant  in  typhus  fever,  and  hence  yeast  has  I 
been  much  recommended  in  that  disease.  For  j 
the  purpose  of  allaying  irritability  of  the  sto-  1 
mach,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  from  car-  ;  it 
bonate  of  potash  by  lemon  juice,  in  a  draught  mji 


given  while  effervescing. 

In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases,  this 
acid  forms  the  salts  called  carbonates.  See 
Carbonate. 

Carbonic  oxide.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon. 
This  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
mistook  it  for  a  hydrocarbonate.  It  was  first 
proved  to  be  a  peculiar  gas  by  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
of  Woolwich,  who  made  it  known  as  such, 
in  April  1801,  through  the  medium  of  Nichol¬ 
son’s  Journal  for  that  month.  It  soon  after¬ 
wards  attracted  the  attention  of  Desormes,  Cle¬ 
ment,  and  others.  Carbonic  oxide  forms  an 
intermediate  substance  between  the  pure  hydro¬ 
carbonates  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  not  being 
possessed  of  acid  properties,  Mr.  Cruikshank 
called  it,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  che¬ 
mical  nomenclature,  gaseous  ox  ide  of  carbon,  for 
it  consists  of  oxygen  and  carbon  rendered  gase¬ 
ous  by  caloric. 

The  carbonic  oxide  is  a  compound  of  one 
prime  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen. 
It  cannot  be  artificially  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  its  constituents  ;  for  at  the  tein- 


perature  requisite  for  effecting  a  union,  the  car¬ 
bon  attracts  its  full  dose  of  oxygen,  and  thus 
generates  carbonic  acid.  It  may  be  procured  by 
exposing  charcoal  to  a  long  continued  heat.  The 
last  products  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  oxide. 

To  obtain  it  pure,  however,  our  only  plan  is  i 
to  abstract  one  proportion  of  oxygen  from  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  cither  in  its  gaseous  state,  or  as 
condensed  in  the  carbonates. 
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If  we  subject  to  a  strong  heat,  in  a  gunbarrel 
or  retort,  a  mixture  of  any  dry  earthy  carbonate, 
such  as  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  strontia,  with 
metallic  filings  or  charcoal,  the  combined  acid 
is  resolved  into  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon. 
The  most  convenient  mixture  is  equal  parts  of 
dried  chalk,  and  iron  or  zinc  filings. 

An  excellent  process  for  obtaining  carbonic 
.oxide  has  lately  been  suggested  by  M.  Dumas. 
He  subjects  to  heat  in  a  small  retort  a  mixture 
of  binoxalate  of  potash  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  An 
effervescence  ensues,  and  a  gas  consisting  of 
equal  measures  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide,  escapes.  The  carbonic  acid  is  then  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  means  of  lime-water  or  solution  of 
potash,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  remains  pure. 

This  gas  burns  with  a  dark  blue  llame.  It 
inflames  in  the  atmosphere,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  an  iron  wire  heated  to  dull  redness  ; 
whereas  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  inflammable 
by  a  similar  wire,  unless  it  is  heated  to  white¬ 
ness,  so  as  to  burn  with  sparks.  Carbonic 
oxide,  when  respired,  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Sir  H.  Davy  took  three  inspirations  of  it,  mixed 
with  about  one-fourth  of  common  air :  the  effect 
iwas  a  temporary  loss  of  sensation,  which  was 
succeeded  by  giddiness,  sickness,  acute  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  extreme  de¬ 
bility.  Some  days  elapsed  before  he  entirely 
recovered.  Since  then,  Mr.  Witter,  of  Dublin, 
was  struck  down  in  an  apoplectic  condition,  by 
breathing  this  gas  ;  but  he  was  speedily  restored 
by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen. 

When  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlo¬ 


rine  is  exposed  to  sunshine,  a  curious  compound 
discovered  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  is  formed,  tc 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  phosgene  gas  It  is 
now  generally  called  chlorocarbonic  acid. 

Carbonisation.  The  conversion  of  organic 
substances  into  charcoal. 

CARBUNCLE.  Carbunculus.  1 .  The 
name  of  a  gem  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  pro¬ 
bably  the  alamandine,  a  variety  of  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease.  See  Anthrax. 

Carbunculate.  Carbunculatus.  1.  Applied 
in  pathology  to  the  nose  and  face  when  affected 
witli  the  disease  called  acne  rosacea.  See  Acne. 

2.  In  A atural  History,  applied  to  small  pro- 
tuberances  or  elevations  on  any  part  of  animals, 
vegetables,  or  minerals. 

Carbu'nculus.  (us,  i.  m. 
r carbo,  a  burning  coal.)  A 
Anthrax. 

Carbunculus  anginosus. 
been  given  by  some  authors 
isore  throat. 

CARBURET.  ( Carburetum ,  i.  n  )  i 
compound  of  carbon  with  any  other  substance 
thus  carburetted  hydrogen  is  hydrogen  holdin 
(carbon  in  solution. 

Carburet  of  iron.  Steel.  See  Ferrum. 

r"\ti mm Sl‘u  Sulljk urcl  ofcarbor 

CARBURR  1  1ED  HYDROGEN.  Cla 
musts  have  for  some  years  been  acquainted  wit 
•two  distinct  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogei 
Viz.  carburetted  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas  :  In 
die  researches  of  Mr.  Earaday  have  enrfcl,ed  ll, 
(science  by  the  discovery  of  two  new  substance 


diminutive  c 
carbuncle.  Sc 

This  name  ha 
to  the  malignar 


of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  same  able  chemist 
has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  others,  though 
he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  them  in  an 
insulated  form.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
naphtha  and  naphthaline  are  likewise  pure  car¬ 
burets  of  hydrogen. 

Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen.  — This  gas  is 
sometimes  called  heavy  inflammable  air,  the 
inflammable  air  of  marshes,  hydrocarburet,  and 
protocarburet  of  hydrogen.  Dr.  Thomson  pro¬ 
posed  the  term  of  bi-hydroguret  of  carbon  ;  but 
it  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen.  It  is  formed  abun¬ 
dantly  in  stagnant  pools  during  the  sponta¬ 
neous  decomposition  of  dead  vegetable  matter; 
and  it  may  readily  be  procured  by  stirring  the 
mud  at  tho  bottom  of  them,  and  collecting  the 
gas,  as  it  escapes,  in  an  inverted  glass  vessel. 
In  this  state  it  is  found  to  contain  l-20th  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  lime-water  or  a  solution  of  pure  potash, 
and  1-1 5th  or  1  -‘20th  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the 
only  convenient  method  of  obtaining  it. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  tasteless  and 
nearly  inodorous,  and  it  does  not  change  the 
colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  Water, 
according  to  Dr.  Henry,  absorbs  about  1-G0th 
of  its  volume.  It  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies, 
and  is  of  course  unable  to  support  the  respiration 
of  animals.  It  is  highly  inflammable  ;  and 
when  a  jet  of  it  is  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a 
yellow  flame,  and  with  a  much  stronger  light 
than  is  occasioned  by  hydrogen  gas.  With  a 
due  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  detonates  power¬ 
fully  with  the  electric  spark,  or  by  the  contact 
of  flame.  The  sole  products  of  the  explosion 
are  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Dalton  first  ascertained  the  real  nature 
of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  it  has  since 
been  particularly  examined  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Dr.  Henry.  When  100 
measures  are  detonated  with  rather  more  than 
twice  their  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  the  whole  of 
the  inflammable  gas  and  precisely  200  measures 
of  the  oxygen  disappear,  water  is  condensed, 
and  100  measures  of  carbonic  acid  are  pro¬ 
duced.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  100 
cubic  inches  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
contain  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of 
carbon  and  200  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas; 
and  that  it  is  composed  by  weight  of  six  parts  or 
one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  two  parts  or  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen.  Consequently,  8  is 
its  equivalent. 

From  the  same  data  it  follows,  that  100  cubic 
inches  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  at  60°  F., 
and  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches, 
must  weigh  17 ‘23  grains  ;  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  therefore  0A554.  This  calculated 
result  is  almost  identical  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  as  determined  directly  by 
Dr.  Henry,  and  Dr.  Thomson. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  decom¬ 
posed  by  electricity,  or  by  being  passed  through 
red-hot  tubes,  unless  the  temperature  is  very 
great.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Berthollet,  and  from  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  formation  of  oil  gas  at  high 
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temperatures,  that  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
is  resolved  into  its  elements,  at  least  in  part, 
when  the  heat  is  very  intense.  It  follows  from 
the  nature  of  the  gas,  that  for  each  volume  so 
decomposed,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  must  be 
set  free. 

Chlorine  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  do 
not  act  on  each  other  at  common  temperatures, 
when  quite  dry,  even  if  they  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  solar  rays.  If  the  gases  are  moist,  and 
the  mixture  is  kept  in  a  dark  place,  still  no 
action  ensues  ;  but  if  light  be  admitted,  par¬ 
ticularly  sunshine,  decomposition  follows.  The 
nature  of  the  product  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gases.  If  four  measures  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
are  present,  carbonic  and  muriatic  acid  gases 
will  be  produced.  For,  during  this  action,  two 
volumes  of  chlorine  combine  with  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  the  other  two  volumes  of  chlorine 
decompose  so  much  water  as  will  likewise  give 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  —  which  forms  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  ;  while  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
unites  with  the  carbon,  and  converts  it  into 
carbonic  acid.  If  there  are  three  instead  of 
four  volumes  of  chlorine,  carbonic  oxide  will  be 
generated  instead  of  carbonic  acid,  because  one- 
lialf  less  water  will  be  decomposed.  (Dr. 
Henry.)  If  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  be  electrified  or  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  muriatic  acid  is  formed,  and 
charcoal  deposited. 

It  was  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  his 
conclusions  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  researches  of  Sir  II.  Davy,  that  the 
fire-damp  of  coal  mines  consists  almost  solely  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen.  This  gas  often 
issues  in  large  quantity  from  between  beds  of 
coal  ;  and  by  collecting  in  mines,  owing  to  defi¬ 
cient  ventilation,  gradually  mingles  with  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture. 
The  first  unprotected  light,  which  then  ap¬ 
proaches,  sets  fire  to  the  whole  mass,  and  a 
dreadful  explosion  ensues.  These  accidents, 
which  were  formerly  so  frequent  and  so  fatal, 
are  now  comparatively  rare,  owing  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  safety-lamp  ;  and  it  appears 
demonstrable,  on  the  view  that  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  is  the  sole  constituent  of  fire-damp, 
that  accidents  of  the  kind  cannot  occur  at  all, 
provided  the  gauze-lamp  is  in  a  due  state  of 
repair,  and  employed  with  the  requisite  pre¬ 
cautions.  For  this  invention  we  are  indebted 
to  Sir  II.  Davy;  and  we  must  in  justice  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not,  like  many  discoveries, 
the  offspring  of  chance,  but  the  fruit  of  elabo¬ 
rate  experiment  and  close  induction  ;  an  in¬ 
vention  which  originated  solely  with  that  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

Sir  II.  Davy  commenced  the  inquiry  by 
determining  the  best  proportion  of  air  and  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  for  forming  an  explosive 
mixture.  When  the  inflammable  gas  is  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  air,  it 
does  not  explode  at  all.  It  detonates  feebly 
when  mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of 
air ;  and  powerfully,  when  one  to  seven  or  one 
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to  eight  is  the  proportion.  With  14  times  its 
volume,  it  still  forms  a  mixture  which  is  ex¬ 
plosive;  but  if  a  larger  quantity  of  air  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  taper  burns  in  it  otdy  with  an  enlarged 
flame. 

The  temperature  which  is  required  for  caus¬ 
ing  an  explosion  was  next  ascertained.  It  was 
found  that  the  strongest  explosive  mixture  may 
come  in  contact  with  iron  or  other  solid  bodies 
heated  to  redness,  or  even  to  whiteness,  without 
detonating,  provided  they  are  not  in  a  state  of 
actual  combustion ;  whereas,  the  smallest  point 
of  flame,  owing  to  its  higher  temperature,  in¬ 
stantly  causes  an  explosion. 

The  last  important  step  in  the  inquiry  was, 
the  observation  that  flame  cannot  pass  through 
a  narrow  tube.  This  led  Sir  II.  Davy  to  the 
discovery,  that  the  power  of  tubes  in  preventing 
the  transmission  of  flame  is  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  any  particular  length  ;  and  that  a 
very  short  one  will  have  the  effect,  provided  its 
diameter  is  proportionably  reduced.  Thus  a 
piece  of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  assemblage  of  short  narrow  tubes,  is  quite 
impermeable  to  flame  ;  and  consequently,  if  a 
common  oil  lamp  be  completely  surrounded 
with  a  cage  of  such  gauze,  it  may  be  introduced 
into  an  explosive  atmosphere  of  fire  damp  and 
air,  without  kindling  the  mixture.  This  simple 
contrivance,  which  is  appropriately  termed  the 
safety-lamp,  not  only  prevents  explosion,  but 
indicates  the  precise  moment  of  danger.  When 
the  lamp  is  carried  into  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  fire-damp,  the  flame  begins  to  enlarge ; 
and  the  mixture,  if  highly  explosive,  takes  fire 
as  soon  as  it  lias  passed  through  the  gauze, 
and  burns  on  its  inner  surface,  while  the  light 
in  the  centre  of  the  lamp  is  extinguished.  When¬ 
ever  this  appearance  is  observed,  the  miner  must 
instantly  withdraw  ;  for  though  the  flame  can¬ 
not  communicate  to  the  explosive  mixture  on 
the  outside  of  the  lamp,  as  long  as  the  texture 
of  the  gauze  remains  entire,  yet  the  heat  emitted 
during  the  combustion  is  so  great,  that  the 
wire,  if  exposed  to  it  for  a  few  minutes,  would 
suffer  oxidation,  and  fall  to  pieces. 

The  peculiar  operation  of  small  tubes  in 
obstructing  the  passage  of  flame  admits  of  a 
very  simple  explanation.  Flame  is  gaseous 
matter  heated  so  intensely  as  to  be  luminous ; 
and  Sir.  II.  Davy  has  shown  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  necessary  for  producing  this  effect  is  far 
higher  than  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies.  Now 
when  flame  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
very  minute  apertures,  as  when  wire  gauze  is 
laid  upon  a  burning  jet  of  coal  gas,  it  is  de¬ 
prived  of  so  much  caloric  that  its  temperature 
instantly  falls  below  the  degree  at  which  gaseous 
matter  is  luminous  ;  and  consequently,  though 
the  g  as  itself  passes  freely  through  the  inter¬ 
stices,  and  is  still  very  hot,  it  is  no  longer  in¬ 
candescent.  Nor  does  this  take  place  when 
the  wire  is  cold  only ;  the  effect  is  equally 
certain  at  any  degree  of  heat  which  the  flame 
can  communicate  to  it.  For  since  the  gauze 
has  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  from  its 
metallic  nature  is  a  good  conductor  of  caloric, 
it  loses  heat  with  great  rapidity.  Its  temper¬ 
ature,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  heated  to 
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vhiteness,  is  always  so  far  below  that  ot  flame, 
as  to  exert  a  cooling  influence  over  the  burning 
gas,  and  reduce  its  heat  below  the  point  at 
which  it  is  incandescent. 

Olefiant  Gas. — This  gas  was  discovered  in  179(7 
>y  some  associated  Dutch  chemists,  who  gave 
t  the  name  of  Olefiant  gas,  from  its  property 
bf  forming  an  oil-like  liquid  with  chlorine.  It 
;s  sometimes  called  bi-carburetted  or  per-car- 
vuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrognret  of  carbon; 
nut  as  none  of  these  terms  convey  a  precise 
dea  of  its  nature,  the  appellation  proposed  by 
■ts  discoverers  is  here  adopted. 

Olefiant  gas  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a 
■apacious  retort  six  measures  of  strong  alkohol 
vith  twelve  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
neating  the  mixture  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  by 
means  of  an  Argand  lamp.  The  acid  soon 
icts  upon  the  alkohol,  effervescence  ensues, 
".'.id  olefiant  gas  passes  over.  The  chemical 
hanges  which  take  place  are  of  a  complicated 
nature,  and  the  products  numerous.  At  the 
ommencement  of  the  process,  the  olefiant  gas 
s  mixed  only  with  a  little  ether  ;  but  in  a  short 
ime  the  solution  becomes  dark,  the  formation 
■f  ether  declines,  and  the  odour  of  sulphurous 
cid  begins  to  be  perceptible:  towards  the  close 
:f  the  operation,  though  olefiant  gas  is  still  the 
thief  product,  sulphurous  acid  is  freely  dis- 
ngaged,  some  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and 
•harcoal  in  large  quantity  deposited.  The 
defiant  gas  may  be  collected  either  over  water 
■r  mercury.  The  greater  part  of  the  ether  con- 
lenses  spontaneously,  and  the  sulphurous  and 
rarbonic  acids  may  be  separated  by  washing  the 
:;as  with  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  pure 
potash. 

The  olefiant  gas  in  this  process  is  derived 
rolely  from  the  alkohol  ;  and  its  production  is 
*wing  to  the  strong  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  water.  Alkohol  is  composed  of  carbon, 
nydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  and  from  the  propor- 
ion  of  its  elements  it  is  inferred  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  14  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  olefiant 
:as,  united  with  nine  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
vater.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  in  order 
o  obtain  olefiant  gas,  to  deprive  alkohol  of  the 
•vater  which  is  essential  to  its  constitution  ;  and 
his  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  form¬ 
ation  ot  ether,  which  occurs  at  the  same  time, 
'ill  be  explained  hereafter.  The  other  phe¬ 
nomena  are  altogether  extraneous.  They  al¬ 
most  always  ensue  when  substances  derived 
i  tom  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  They 
occur  chiefly  at  the  close  ot  the  preceding  pro¬ 
cess,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  acid°which 
•  s  then  present. 

Olefiant  gas  is  a  colourless  elastic  fluid,  which 
tas  no  taste,  and  scarcely  any  odour  when  pure. 
Water  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of  its  volume. 
Like  the  preceding  compound,  it  extinguishes 
lime;  is  unable  to  support  the  respiration  of 
animals  ;  and  is  set  on  fire  when  a  lighted  candle 
;  s  presented  to  it,  burning  slowly  with  the  emis- 
ion  of  a  dense  white  light.  With  a  proper 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture 
Much  may  be  kindled  by  flame  or  the  electric 
'•park,  and  which  explodes  with  great  violence. 
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I  To  burn  it  completely,  it  should  be  detonated 
with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 
On  conducting  this  experiment  with  the  requi¬ 
site  care,  Dr.  Henry  finds  that  for  each  measure 
of  olefiant  gas,  precisely  three  of  oxygen  dis¬ 
appear,  deposition  of  water  takes  place,  and  two 
measures  of  carbonic  acid  are  produced.  From 
these  data  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  may 
easily  be  deduced  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
Two  measures  of  carbonic  acid  contain  two  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  which  must  have 
been  present  in  the  olefiant  gas,  and  two  mea¬ 
sures  of  oxygen.  Two. thirds  of  the  oxygen 
which  disappeared  are  thus  accounted  for  ;  and 
the  other  third  must  have  combined  with  hydro¬ 
gen.  But  one  measure  of  oxygen  requires  for 
forming  water  precisely  two  measures  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  must  likewise  have  been  contained 
in  the  olefiant  gas.  It  hence  follows  that  100 


cubic  inches  contain, 

200  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  Grains. 

carbon,  which  weigh  .  25 -846 

200  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of 

hydrogen  gas,  which  weigh .  4 -3068  ; 

and  consequently 

100  cubic  inches  of  olefiant  gas  must 

weigh  .  30  T  528. 


Its  specific  gravity,  accordingly,  is  -9722 : 
whereas  its  specific  gravity,  as  taken  directly  by 
Saussure,  is  -9852  ;  by  Henry,  *967  ;  and 
by  Thomson,  -97. 

Olefiant  gas,  by  weight,  consists  of 

Carbon  25 ’846  12  or  two  equivalents, 

Hydrogen  4-3068  2  or  two  equivalents ; 

and  its  atomic  weight  is  14. 

Olefiant  gas,  when  a  succession  of  electric 
sparks  is  passed  through  it,  is  resolved  into 
charcoal  and  hydrogen  ;  and  the  latter  of 
course  occupies  twice  as  much  space  as  the  gas 
from  which  it  was  derived.  Olefiant  gas  is  de¬ 
composed  by  being  passed  through  red-hot  tubes 
of  porcelain.  The  nature  of  the  products  varies 
with  the  temperature.  By  employing  a  very 
low  degree  of  heat,  it  may  probably  be  con¬ 
verted  solely  into  carbon  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  :  and  in  this  case  no  increase  of  vo¬ 
lume  can  occur;  because  these  two  gases,  for 
equal  bulks,  contain  the  same  quantity  of  hy¬ 
drogen.  But  if  the  temperature  be  high,  then  a 
great  increase  of  volume  takes  place  ;  "a  circum¬ 
stance  which  indicates  the  evolution  of  free 
hydrogen,  and  consequently  the  total  decom¬ 
position  of  some  of  the  olefiant  gas. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  olefiant  gas. 
When  these  gases  are  mixed  together  in  the 
proportion  of  two  measures  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  they  form  a  mixture  which  takes 
fire  on  the  approach  of  flame,  and  which  burns 
rapidly  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and 
deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  But 
if  the  gases  are  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  after 
being  mixed  together,  a  very  different  action 
ensues.  The  chlorine,  instead  of  decomposing 
the  olefiant  gas,  enters  into  direct  combination 
with  it,  and  a  yellow  liquid  like  oil  is  gene¬ 
rated.  This  is  called  chloric  ether ;  chloride  of 
hydrocarbon ;  or  more  properly  perchloride  of 
Carbon .  See  Chlorine.  Olefiant  gas  unites  also 
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with  iodine,  forming  the  compound  called  iodide 
of  hydrocarbon,  or  more  properly  perodide  of 
carbon.  See  Iodine. 

It  unites  also  with  bromine,  constituting 
bromide  of  hydrocarbon. 

Bromide  of  Hydrocarbon.  —  This  compound 
was  formed  by  Serullas  by  adding  one  part 
of  the  iodide  of  hydrocarbon  to  two  parts  of 
bromine  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  Instan¬ 
taneous  reaction  ensues,  attended  with  disen¬ 
gagement  of  caloric  and  a  hissing  noise ;  and 
two  compounds,  the  bromide  of  iodine  and 
a  liquid  bromide  of  hydrocarbon,  are  generated. 
13y  means  of  water  the  former  is  dissolved  ; 
while  the  latter,  coloured  by  bromine,  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  The  decoloration 
is  then  effected  by  means  of  caustic  potash.  In 
order  that  the  process  should  succeed,  the  iodide 
of  hydrocarbon  must  not  be  in  excess. 

Bromide  of  hydrocarbon,  after  being  washed 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  is  colourless,  heavier 
than  water,  very  volatile,  of  a  penetrating  ethe¬ 
real  odour,  and  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste, 
which  it  communicates  to  water  in  which  it  is 
placed,  in  consequence  of  being  slightly  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  It  becomes  solid  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  between  21°  and  23°  F.  This  compound 
is  identical  with  that  which  M.  Balard  formed  by 
letting  a  drop  of  bromine  fall  into  a  flask  full  of 
olefiant  gas.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  Physique,  xxxiv.) 

On  the  new  Carburets  of  Hydrogen  discovered 
by  Mr.  Faraday.  —  In  the  process  of  compress¬ 
ing  oil  gas  in  portable  gas  lamps,  during  which 
operation  the  gas  is  subjected  to  a  force  equal  to 
the}  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres,  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  liquid  collects,  which  retains 
its  fluidity  at  the  common  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  liquid,  when  recently  received  from  the 
vessel,  boils  at  60°  F.  But  as  soon  as  the  more 
volatile  portions  are  dissipated,  which  happens 
before  one-tenth  is  thrown  off,  the  point  of 
ebullition  rises  to  100°;  and  the  temperature 
gradually  ascends  to  250°  before  all  the  liquid 
is  volatilised.  This  indicated  the  presence  of 
several  compounds,  which  differ  in  volatility ; 
and  Mr.  Faraday  remarked  that  the  boiling 
point  was  more  constant  between  176°  and  190° 
F.  than  at  any  other  temperature.  He  was 
hence  led  to  search  for  a  definite  compound  in 
the  fluid  which  came  over  at  that  period  ;  and 
at  length,  by  repeated  distillations,  and  exposing 
the  distilled  liquid  to  a  temperature  of  zero,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  substance,  to  which 
he  has  applied  the  term  of  bi-carburet  of  hy¬ 
drogen. 

Bi-carburet  of  hydrogen,  at  common  temper¬ 
atures,  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  which 
smells  like  oil  gas,  and  has  also  a  slight  odour  of 
almonds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  -85j  at 
6'0°  F.  At  32°  it  is  congealed,  and  forms  den¬ 
dritic  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  At  zero 
it  is  transparent,  brittle,  and  pulverulent,  and  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  loaf-sugar.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  evaporates, 
and  boils  at  186°.  The  density  of  its  vapour 
at  60°,  and  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29-98 
inches,  is  nearly  2-7760. 

Bi-carburet  of  hydrogen  is  very  slightly 
Soluble  in  water  j  but  it  dissolves  freely  in  fixed 
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and  volatile  oils,  in  ether,  and  in  alkohol, 
and  the  alkoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by 
water.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalis.  It  is 
combustible,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and 
much  smoke.  When  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with  oxygen  gas,  so  much  vapour  rises  as  to 
make  a  powerfully  detonating  mixture.  Rotas, 
sium  heated  in  it  does  not  lose  its  lustre.  On 
passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it 
gradually  deposits  charcoal,  and  yields  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas.  Chlorine,  by  the  aid  of  sun¬ 
shine,  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  muriatic 
acid.  Two  triple  compounds  of  chlorine,  car¬ 
bon,  and  hydrogen,  are  formed  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  which  is  a  crystalline  solid,  the  other  a 
dense  thick  fluid. 

Bi-carburet  of  hydrogen  was  analysed  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first,  its  vapour  was  passed  over 
oxide  of  copper,  heated  to  redness  ;  and  in  the 
second,  it  was  detonated  with  oxygen  gas.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water  were  the  sole  products: 
and  as  the  absence  of  oxygen  is  established  by 
the  inaction  of  potassium,  it  follows  that  the 
bi-carburet  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only.  Mr.  Faraday  infers  from  his  analyses, 
that  100  measures  of  the  inflammable  vapour 
require  750  of  oxygen  for  complete  combus¬ 
tion  ;  that  150  measures  of  oxygen  unite  with 
300  of  hydrogen  ;  and  that  the  remaining  COO 
combine  with  600  of  the  vapour  of  carbon, 
forming  GOO  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Consequently,  100  measures  of  the  vapour  are 
composed  of 

Carbon  (-4166  x  6)  2-4996. 36. 6  equivalents. 
Hydrogen  (-0694  x  3)0-2082.  3. 3  equivalents. 

Its  atomic  weight  is  therefore  39 ;  and  its 
specific  gravity,  by  calculation,  2-7078. 

The  second  carburet  of  hydrogen  discovered  | 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  to  which  he  has  not  given  a 
a  name,  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  preceding.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  with 
the  hand  the  condensed  liquid  from  oil  gas,  and 
conducting  the  vapour  which  escapes  through  I 
tubes  cooled  artificially  to  zero.  A  liquid  is 
thus  procured,  which  boils  by  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  before  the  thermometer  rises  !■ 
to  32  F.  is  wholly  reconverted  into  vapour. 

This  vapour  is  highly  combustible,  and  burns  | 
with  a  brilliant  flame.  Its  specific  gravity,  at 
60  F.  and  29*94  of  the  barometer,  is  about 
1  -9065.  On  being  cooled  to  zero,  it  is  again 
condensed,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  this  li¬ 
quid  at  54°  is  -627  ;  so  that  among  solids  and  j 
liquids  it  is  the  lightest  body  known. 

Water  absorbs  the  vapour  sparingly  ;  but  I 
alkohol  takes  it  up  in  large  quantity,  and  the 
solution  effervesces  on  being  diluted  with  water.  | 
Alkalis  and  muriatic  acid  do  not  affect  it-  i 
Sulphuric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  more 
than  100  times  its  volume  of  the  vapour.  A  : 
dark-coloured  solution  is  formed,  but  no  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is  disengaged. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  vapour,  made  by 
detonating  it  with  oxygen  gas,  Mr.  Faraday 
infers  that  each  volume  requires  six  of  oxygen 
for  complete  combustion,  and  yields  four  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid.  It  hence  follows  that  1 00 
measures  of  the  vapour  contain  400  measures 
of  the  vapour  of  carbon  and  100  of  hydrogen 
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as,  and  that  this  carburet  of  hydrogen  consists, 
ly  weight,  of 

iCarbon  (-4166  x  4)  1-6664  .  24  .  4equiv. 
IHydrogen  (-0694  x4)  -2776  .  4.  4  equiv. 

ts  equivalent  is  therefore  28.  Its  specific 
•ravity  must  be  1  -9440  ;  and  Mr.  Faraday 
pgards  this  estimate  of  its  specific  gravity  as 
earer  the  truth  than  that  above  stated.  The 
imposition  of  this  substance  was  calculated  by 
)r.  Thomson  before  the  compound  itself  had 
een  obtained  in  an  insulated  form.  He  terms 
quadro-carburetted  hydrogen;  and  is  of  opinion 
lat  it  exists  in  sulphuric  ether,  combined  with 
ne  equivalent  of  water.  This  view  is  justified 
y  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  ether 
ire  united. 

A  comparison  of  the  atomic  constitution  of 
lis  substance  with  that  of  olefiant  gas  affords 
n  instance  of  what  Berzelius  calls  Isomeric 
impounds.  The  elements  of  the  new  carburet 
re  united  in  the  proportion  of  24  to  4,  and  those 
?  olefiant  gas  in  that  of  12  to  2  ;  that  is,  the  car- 
on  and  hydrogen  in  both  are  in  the  ratio  of  6 
i  1,  and  therefore  each  may  be  regarded  as  a 
impound  of  one  atom  of  its  component  princi- 
les.  Hence  we  have  an  example,  in  addition 

>  several  others,  of  two  substances  being  iden- 
•cal  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  their 
jnstituents,  and  yet  quite  distinct  in  their 
hysical  and  chemical  properties.  See  Isome - 
c. 

This  peculiarity  is  explicable  on  the  sup- 
•osition  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  such  com- 
wunds  are  differently  disposed.  It  is  to  be 
resumed,  that  the  smallest  possible  particle 
f  olefiant  gas  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  and 
.vo  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  and  that,  in  like  mail¬ 
er,  an  integrant  particle  of  the  new  compound 
Mr.  Faraday  contains  four  atoms  of  each 
dement.  Neither  of  these  substances,  it  is 
pnceived,  could  be  formed  by  direct  union  of  a 
ngle  atom  of  carbon  and  a  single  atom  of 
vdrogen.  If  a  combination  of  the  kind  were 
occur,  a  new  compound,  different  from  any 
down  at  present,  would  be  the  result.  Such 
ipears  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  ac- 
ounting  for  the  phenomena.  —  Turner. 

Ca'rcarus.  (Kapicapos ;  from  uapKaipai,  sonitum 
■lo;  vibro;  tremo.)  An  epithet  of  the  febris 
vrrifica.  or  Jievre  algicle  of  the  continental 
l  iters.  See  Febris  remittens. 

Ca'kcax.  A  species  of  poppy,  with  a  head 

>  large  tiiat  its  hollow  will  contain  a  pint  and 
half.  —  Hartmann  de  Opio. 

Ca'rcer.  (er,  eris,  m.  The  Latin  word  for 
1  prison.)  Paracelsus  uses  this  term  to  signify 
medicine  for  restraining  inordinate  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mind  or  body,  as  those  of  cho- 
•a,  &c. 

CA  RCIIE'SIUS.  (Kapx’J'nos ;  from  uap- 
rpTiov,  the  openings  at  the  top  of  a  ship’s  mast, 
uough  which  the  ropes  pass.)  The  epithet  of 
kind  ot  noose  used  in  the  reduction  of  dis- 
cations  Kapicqoios  HpoXos.  A  single  and  a 
mble  noose  of  this  kind  were  employed  by 
e  Greek  surgeons.  —  Oribusius. 

Carcine'thron.  Kapmuridpov.  The  Greek 
one  of  a  plant  supposed  to  be  the  Polygonum 
ncularc. 
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CARCINCFDES.  (From  Kapiavos,  a  can¬ 
cer,  and  uSos,  resemblance.)  Cancer-like. 

CARCINO'MA.  (a,  alls.  n.  ;  from  icap- 
kwos,  a  cancer.)  Synonymous  with  cancer. 
See  Cancer. 

CAllCINO'MATOUS.  Cancerous;  of  the 
nature  of  carcinoma  or  cancer ;  thus  a  carci¬ 
nomatous  tumour  means  a  cancerous  tumour. 

Ca'rcinus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  uapuivos,  a  cancer.) 
See  Cancer. 

Cardama'ntica.  (KapSapavTucr) ;  from  nap - 
Sapor,  the  nasturtium.)  This  name  has  been 
given  to  two  plants,  the  Lcpidium  iberis  and  the 
Cardamine  pratensis. 

Cardamele'um.  KapSapyXeios.  A  medicine 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMI'NE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  uapSia, 
the  heart:  because  it  was  supposed  to  strengthen 
the  heart,  or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  car¬ 
damon,  or  nasturtium.)  Cuckoo-flower.  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ;  Order, 
Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cuckoo¬ 
flower.  See  Cardamine  pratensis. 

Cardamine  pratensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  ladies’  smock,  or  cuckoo¬ 
flower,  called  cardamine  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
and  Cardamantica,  Nasturtium  aquaticum,  Culi 
Jlos,  and  Iberis  sopliia. 

Cardamine  — folds  pinnatis,  foliolis,  radica- 
libus  subrotundis,  caulinis  lanceolatis  of  Lin- 
11  asus.  The  flower  has  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two  of 
chorea  Saneti  Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
one  of  hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein  the  Jlores 
cardamines  were  supposed  to  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used.  A  variety  of  virtues  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  plant,  but  it  is  now-  banished 
from  practice. 

CARDAMO’MUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from 
uapSapov,  and  apaipov :  because  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  both  of  the  cardamon  and  amonium, 
or  from  the  Arabic  Cardumeni .)  The  car¬ 
damom  or  cardamum.  See  Matonia  and  Amo- 
mum. 

Cardamomum  majus.  See  Amomum  granum 
paradisi. 

Cardamomum  medium.  The  seeds  so  called 
appear  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  lesser  or 
common  cardamom  seeds;  they  differ  only  in 
being  longer. 

Cardamomum  minus.  See  Matonia  carda¬ 
momum. 

Cardamomum  tiperatum.  The  common 
cardamom. 

Ca'iidamon.  (KapSapor.)  The  Greek  name 
of  the  nasturtium. 

Cardamum.  See  Cardamomum. 

C  A/  R  D I A .  (a,  m.  f. ;  KapSia.)  1.  A  Greek 
name  of  the  heart. 

2.  In  modern  anatomy,  the  superior  orifice 
of  the  stomach  is  so  called. 

CA' RDIAC.  (Cardiacus ;  from  uapSia,  the 
heart.)  1.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  heart. 

2.  Cordial.  Applied  to  medicines  supposed 
to  strengthen  the  heart.  See  Cordial. 
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Cardiac  arteries.  The  coronary  arteries 
of  the  heart.  See  Cor. 

Cardiac  confection.  See  Confectio  aromalica. 

Cardiac  herb.  So  named  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  relief  it  gives  in  faintings,  and  disorders 
of  the  stomach.  A  name  given  to  the  plant 
called  Mother-wort.  See  Leonurus  cardiaca. 

Cardiac  tassion.  Passio  cardiaca.  An  old 
name  of  the  heartburn. 

Cardiac  plexus.  The  plexus  of  nerves 
which  supplies  the  heart.  See  Cor. 

Cardiac  veins.  The  coronary  veins  of  the 
heart.  See  Cor. 

Cardiacus  morbus.  The  heartburn. 

CAUDIA'LGIA.  («,  a.  f.  ;  from  KapSia, 
the  cardia,  and  0X705,  pain.)  Cordolium. 
An  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with  heat 
more  or  less  violent,  sometimes  attended  with 
anxiety  and  faintness,  and  often  with  an  inclin¬ 
ation  to  vomit,  or  a  plentiful  discharge  of  a 
clear  watery  fluid. 

Cardialgia  is  frequently  a  symptom  also  of 
other  complaints  ;  as  dyspepsia,  scirrhus,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  worms,  retrocedent 
gout,  suppressed  menstruation,  and  various  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  heart,  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and 
intestines;  but  it  is  likewise  found,  in  many 
instances,  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

In  some  cases  the  gnawing  and  burning  pain 
is  felt  chiefly  at  the  cardia,  or  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  whence  the  name  of  cardialgia. 
The  cardia,  indeed,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  immediate  seat  of  this  affection  ;  but  it  is 
merely  from  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach  than  any  other  part  of  it, 
that  we  are  most  sensible  of  uneasiness  in  that 
region :  irritability  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part 
of  the  organ,  and  perhaps  of  the  adjoining 
organs,  as  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  liver,  will 
often  produce  the  same  local  pain ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  very  long  standing,  it  has 
been  ascertained  after  death  to  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  scirrhous,  or  some  other  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  pylorus. 

I11  other  cases,  the  pain  or  uneasiness  are 
somewhat  less  intense,  but  far  more  general ; 
reaching,  indeed,  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
stomach  and  epigastrium,  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  anxiety,  and  sympathetically  af¬ 
fecting  the  general  system,  attended  with  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  extremities,  failure  of  strength, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  great  tendency  to 
faint. 

This  is  distinguished,  in  popular  language, 
by  the  name  of  the  heartburn. 

In  another  form,  the  disease  is  characterised 
by  increased  secretion,  and  eructation  of  a  thin 
watery  liquor,  frequently  in  considerable  abun¬ 
dance.  This  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  morning, 
when  the  stomach  contains  nothing  but  its  own 
fluids.  Dr.  Cullen  has  described  this  form  of 
the  disease  as  follows :  —  “It  appears  most  com¬ 
monly,”  says  he,  “  in  persons  under  middle 
age,  but  seldom  in  any  persons  before  the  age 
of  puberty.  When  it  has  once  taken  place,  it 
is  ready  to  recur  occasionally  lor  a  long  time 
after;  but  it  seldom  appears  in  persons  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  in  lile.  It  affects  both 
sexes,  but  more  frequently  the  female.  lhe 
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fits  of  this  disease  usually  come  on  in  the 
morning  and  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  The  first  symptom  is  a  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a  sense  of  constriction, 
as  if  the  stomach  were  drawn  towards  the  back : 
the  pain  is  increased  by  raising  the  body  into 
an  erect  posture,  and  therefore  the  body  is 
bended  forward.  This  pain  is  often  severe ; 
and,  after  continuing  for  some  time,  brings  on 
an  eructation  of  a  thin  watery  fluid  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity.  This  fluid  has  sometimes  an  acid 
taste,  but  is  very  often  absolutely  insipid.  The 
eructation  is  for  some  time  frequently  repeated, 
and  does  not  immediately  give  relief  to  the  pain 
which  preceded  it ;  but  does  so  at  length,  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  fit.”  This  variety  of  car¬ 
dialgia  constitutes  the  pyrosis  of  medical  writers. 
In  England,  its  popular  name  is  black-water; 
in  Scotland,  water-brash  or  water-qualm. 

Most  of  these  varieties  have  sometimes  re¬ 
turned  periodically,  especially  in  the  spring. 
Since  their  general  causes  and  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  do  not  essentially  differ,  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  consider  them  jointly  than  under 
detached  heads. 

The  remote  causes  of  cardialgia,  under  what¬ 
ever  variety  it  shows  itself,  which  is  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  habit  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual,  are  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  espe¬ 
cially  fat,  oil,  butter,  or  cheese,  taken  in  excess ; 
an  habitual  and  copious  use  of  very  cold  or 
very  hot  beverages,  but  especially  the  latter;  in¬ 
dulgence  in  spirituous  potations  ;  worms,  dras¬ 
tic  purges;  obstructed  perspiration  ;  repelled 
cutaneous  eruptions  ;  and  a  depraved,  or  exces¬ 
sive  secretion  of  bile. 

All  these  causes  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  debility  of  the  stomach,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  morbid  condition  of  its  secreted 
fluids,  which  hence  become  changed  in  their 
quantity  or  quality,  are  given  forth  too  freely 
or  too  scantily,  or  acquire  an  acid  or  other 
acrimonious  character. 

There  seems  generally  to  be  a  predominance 
of  acid  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  cardialgia. 

The  acid,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  Perpcres,  is  chiefly  the  acetic.  The  gastric 
fluid  itself  appears  to  be  secreted  in  too  dilute 
or  weakly  a  condition  for  the  purposes  of  di¬ 
gestion  ;  on  which  account,  the  food,  instead 
of  being  converted  into  chyme,  passes  readily 
into  a  state  of  fermentation,  so  that  some  persons 
cannot  take  either  honey  or  sugar  without  pro¬ 
ducing  this  effect :  in  some  cases  also  the  gastric 
juice  may  contain  an  acid  at  the  time  of  its 
secretion. 

In  applying  to  this  disease  the  resources  of 
the  art  of  healing,  it  is  obvious  that  our  in¬ 
tention  should  be  twofold  : 

1.  To  palliate  the  present  distress. 

2.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms. 

The  first  may  be  obtained  by  small  doses  of 

opium,  and  sometimes  by  other  antispasmodics, 
as  ether,  and  where  acidity  prevails  by  alkalis, 
especially  ammonia,  which  conjoins  an  anti- 
spasmodic  with  an  antacid  effect. 

Oleaginous  preparations  have  also  been  had 
recourse  to,  and  in  some  habits  apparently  with 
success;  and  when  we  have  full  proof  of  acidity 
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us  the  existing  cause,  there  are  few  medicines 
we  can  more  fully  depend  upon  than  soap: 
probably  because  in  its  decomposition  it  lets  loose 
the  oleaginous  principle,  which  may  in  some 
klegree  obtund  the  pain,  and  at  the  same  time 
unites  its  alkali  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach ; 
thus  neutralising  its  acrimony,  and  forming  a 
valuable  aperient.  “It  is  often,’’  says  Dr. 
Cullen,  “a  more  convenient  remedy  than  com¬ 
mon  absorbents  or  simple  alkalincs.”  If  the 
pain  be  very  severe,  we  shall  much  improve  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  soap,  by  combining  it 
with  opium  —  a  very  valuable  medicine  in  all 
the  varieties  of  the  disease,  but  particularly  so  in 
pyrosis. 

It  is  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  direct  our 
view  to  the  second  intention,  that  of  preventing 
i  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

This  can  only  be  done  effectually'  by  restor- 
ng  the  stomach  to  its  proper  tone.  The 
warmer  bitters,  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  bismuth, 
ind  mild  chalybeates  bid  fairest  for  success. 

The  terebinthinate  balsams  appear  sometimes 
o  have  been  highly  serviceable.  The  balsam 
>f  Gilead,  and  that  of  Mecca,  were  once  highly 
xtolled;  but  are  too  dear  for  common  use. 
The  Turks  take  eight  or  ten  drops  as  a  dose; 
iut  the  quantity  may  be  considerably  increased. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  diet 
.hould  consist  of  articles  least  disposed  to  fer¬ 
ment;  for  which  reason  plain  animal  food  is 
generally  to  be  preferred.  Weak  brandy-and- 
.vater,  toast-and-water,  or  soda-water  may  be 
used  as  the  ordinary  drink. 

Cardialgia  sputatoria.  Pyrosis.  See  Car¬ 
dialgia. 

Cardiana'strophe.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  avaarpocpT],  conversio.)  Malposition  of  the 
leart. 

Cardie’ctasis.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart,  and 
KTaats,  extension.)  The  name  given  by  Bres- 
het  to  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

CardielcoMs.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart,  and 
>  Ak&iots,  ulceration.)  Ulceration  of  the  heart. 

Cardimelech.  (From  icapSia,  the  heart, 
ind  meleclr,  the  Hebrew  for  a  king.)  A  term 
orged  by  Dolaeus,  by  which  he  would  designate 
i  particular  active  principle  resident  in  the 
neart,  and  superintending  what  we  call  the  vital 
unctions. 

Cardin  a  lis  de  luco  cortex.  In  the  year 
I  6'53,  Cardinal  de  Lugo  administered  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  then  a  new  medicine,  to  a  great 
'■umber  of  patients;  whence  the  bark  got  the 
name  of  Cortex  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Cardinal  de 
bugo  s  bark. 


Cardinalis flos.  See  Lobelia. 

Cardinal  flower.  See  Lobelia. 

CARDINAL  HUMOURS.  Hippocrai 

olio  wing  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagori 
school,  taught  that  the  four  elements,  variou 
•ombined,  formed  four  primary  humours  in 
mimal  body,  namely  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  b 
"id  black  bile;  and  that  from  these  all  the  sol 
ind  fluids  of  the  body  were  derived.  This  d 
rum  was  adopted  by  Galen  and  his  followi 
and  in  later  tunes  the  four  humours  got 
name  of  Cardinal  humours  —  humores  cm 
Hales. 
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Cardiname'ntum.  (From  cardo,  a  hinge.) 
An  articulation  like  a  hinge.  See  Gingly- 
mus. 

Cardioce'le.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart,  and 
Kipij,  a  tumour.)  The  protrusion  of  the  heart 
into  the  abdomen  through  a  wound  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  has  been  so  called. 

CAllDIO'GMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  KapSiuygos.) 
This  term  has  been  variously  applied.  With 
the  Greek  writers  it  is  synonymous  with  cardial¬ 
gia  ;  some  modern  authors  have  applied  it  to 
angina  pectoris;  and  Sauvages  understands  by 
it  an  incipient  aneurism  of  the  heart  or  its  large 
vessels. 

Cardio'nchus.  (ns,  i.  m.  ;  from  icapSia,  the 
heart,  and  07/015-,  a  tumour.)  Aneurism  of  the 
heart. 

Carbiopa/lmus.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  iraXpos,  palpitation.)  Palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

Cardiorrhe'xis.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  pij£is,  a  rupture.)  Rupture  of  the  heart. 

Cardio'tromus.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  rpegci),  to  tremble.)  Tremor  of  the  heart; 
that  is,  a  slight  degree  of  palpitation. 

CARDI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  KapSia,  the 
heart.)  Inflammation  of  the  heart.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  entire  substance  of  the  heart  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  although  inflam¬ 
mation  of  particular  parts  of  it  is  not  very 
uncommon.  When  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  becomes  inflamed,  this  proceeds,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  from  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  pericardium.  See  Peri¬ 
carditis. 

C A'RDIUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  cardo,  a 
hinge:  so  called  from  the  hinge-like  union  of 
the  two  shells.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  bivalve 
mollusca.  The  cockle. 

Cardium  edui.e.  The  common  cockle.  It 
is  found  plentifully  buried  in  the  sands  on  all 
the  arid  shores  of  Europe.  It  has  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  flavour,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  some. 
It  is  never  eaten  raw,  but  boiled  or  stewed, 
in  which  state  it  is  considered  as  wholesome. 

Ca'rdo.  A  hinge.  The  articulation  called 
Ginglymus. 

Cardo'nium.  A  wine  medicated  with  herbs. 

—  Paracelsus. 

Cardopa'tium.  1.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
plant,  which  was  probably  the  carline  thistle. 
See  Carlina  acaulis. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnruan  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  eequatis. 

C A'RDUUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Latin  for  a  this¬ 
tle.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniuean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia-,  Order,  Polygamia  eequalis. 

Carduus  acanthus.  The  bear’s  breech. 
See  Acanthus  mollis. 

Carduus  altilis.  See  Cinara. 

Carduus  arvensis.  See  Serrutula. 

Carduus  benedict  us.  See  Centaurea. 

Carduus  chrysa^nthemus.  The  artichoke. 
See  Cinara. 

Carduus  domesticus.  The  artichoke. 

Carduus  fui.lonijm.  The  fuller’s  teasel. 
See  Jlipsacus  fullon  u  m. 

Carduus  hamorrhoidalis.  See  Serratula  ar- 
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Carduus  lacteus.  The  milk-thistle.  See 

Carduus  marianus. 

Carduus  marine.  An  officinal  name  of  the 
Carduus  marianus. 

Carduus  marianus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  Carduus  maria;.  Common  milk- 
thistle,  or  Lady’s-thistle.  Carduus — foliis  arn- 
plexicaulibus,  hastato-pinnatifidis,  spinosis;  caly- 
cibus  aphi/llis;  spinis  caliculatis,  duplicato-spinosis, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  and  the 
herb,  have  been  employed  medicinally.  The 
former  contain  a  bitter  oil,  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  relaxants.  The  juice  of  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of 
four  ounces;  and,  according  to  Miller,  to  be 
efficacious  against  pungent  pains.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  surpass,  when  boiled,  the  finest 
cabbage,  and  in  that  state  are  diuretic. 

Carduus  pinea.  See  Atractylis. 

Carduus  sativus.  See  Cinara. 

Carduus  solstitialis.  See  Calcitrapa  officinalis. 

Carduus  spinossimus.  See  Carduus  nutans. 

Carduus  stellatus.  See  Centaurea  calcitrapa. 

Carduus  tomentosus.  See  Onopordium  acan- 
thium. 

Carduus  veneris.  The  Dipsacus  sylvestris. 

CA11EB ARI'A.  ( a,ce .  f.  Kappgapta;  from 
uapri,  the  head,  and  fhapos,  weight.)  Heaviness 
of  the  head.  —  Hippocrates.  Galen. 

Carena.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  drop. 
—  Ruland. 

Ca'reum.  ( eum ,  ei.  n.  ;  from  Caria,  the 
country  whence  they  were  brought.)  The 
caraway.  See  Carum  carui. 

Careum  vinum.  Wine  boiled  away  to  two 
thirds  of  its  original  quantity. 

CA'REX.  {ex,  ids.  feem.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Moncecia ; 
Order,  Triandria.  Sedge. 

Carex  arenaria.  Sea  sedge.  This  plant 
grows  plentifully  on  the  sea-coast.  The  root  is 
said  to  have  been  found  serviceable  in  some 
affections  of  the  trachea,  in  rheumatic  pains,  and 
gouty  disorders. 

Carex  hirta.  The  roots  of  this  and  several 
other  species,  as  C.  villosa ,  C.  disticha,  and  C. 
intermedia,  are  called  German  sarsaparilla,  and 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  true  sarsaparilla. 

Cariacou.  A  fermented  liquor,  made  in 
Cayenne,  from  a  mixture  of  cassava,  potatoes, 
and  cane  syrup. 

CA'llICA.  (a,  it.  f.  ;  from  Caria,  the  place 
where  they  were  cultivated.)  The  fig.  See 
Ficus  carica. 

Caiuca  papava.  Papaw-tree.  This  is  a 
native  of  both  Indies  and  of  the  Guinea  coast. 
When  the  roundish  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India  boil  and  eat  it  with  their 
meat,  as  we  do  turnips.  They  have  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  a  pompion.  Before  they  are 
boiled  they  are  soaked  for  some  time  in  salt  and 
water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice.  This  juice, 
diluted  with  water,  is  used  to  wash  meat  in 
order  to  make  it  tender.  The  fruit,  when  pic¬ 
kled,  forms  a  substitute  for  the  mango.  The 
buds  of  the  female  flowers  are  made  into  a 
sweetmeat;  and  the  inside  of  the  fruit  is  eaten 
with  sugar,  like  a  melon.  Every  part  of  the 
papaw-tree,  except  the  ripe  fruit,  affords  a  milky  | 
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juice,  which  is  considered,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  tape-worm.  In 
Europe,  however,  whither  it  has  been  sent  in 
the  concrete  state,  it  has  not  answered,  perhaps 
from  some  change  it  had  undergone,  or  not 
having  been  given  in  a  sufficient  dose. 

Ca'ricum.  ( Kaptuov .)  An  escharotic  and 
detergent  application  used  by  the  Greeks,  con¬ 
sisting  of  black  hellebore,  sandarach,  copper, 
burnt  lead,  sulphur,  orpiment,  and  cantharides, 
made  up  with  oil  to  the  consistence  of  a  lini¬ 
ment. 

CA'RIES.  ( es ,  ei.  f.  ;  the  Latin  word  for 
rottenness.)  In  medical  language  this  word 
is  used  to  designate  the  ulceration  of  a  bone,  or 
that  state  of  a  bone  which  is  analogous  to  ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  soft  parts. 

CARI'NA.  («,  tv.  f.  ;  the  keel  of  a  ship.) 

1.  In  Anatomy,  a  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  back-bone. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  keel,  or  that  part  of  a  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  flower  consisting  of  two  petals 
united  or  separate,  which  incloses  the  parts  of 
fructification. 

CARINA'TUS.  Keel-shaped;  boat-shaped: 
applied  to  leaves  and  petals  when  the  back  is 
longitudinally  prominent,  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  Allium  carinatum,  and 
the  petals  of  Allium  ampeloprasum. 

Cariosse.  See  Ady. 

Carious.  Cariosus.  Affected  with  caries. 

Ca'rium  terr.®.  Lime.  —  Ruland. 

CAltLI'NA.  (or  Carolina, tv.  f. ;  from  Ca¬ 
rolus  Magnus,  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charle¬ 
magne  :  because,  as  the  story  goes,  an  angel 
showed  the  Carline  thistle  to  him,  and,  by  the 
use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserved  from  the 
plague.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  i 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
(Cqualis. 

Carlina  acanthifolia.  In  the  mountain-  i 
ous  regions  in  the  south  of  France,  this  species 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  artichoke,  under 
the  name  of  artichaut  sauvage. 

Carlina  acaulis.  The  Carline  thistle. 
Called  also  Chamtclcon  album,  Carlina,  Cardo - 
paliuin,  Crocodilium,  Heracantha,  and  Iria. 
Carlina  —  cattle  unifloro,  jlore  breviore,  of  Lin- 
nteus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  said 
to  possess  tonic,  diaphoretic,  anthelmintic,  and  i 
other  virtues.  It  was  formerly  extolled  as  a 
remedy  for  various  diseases,  but  is  now  dis¬ 
carded. 

Carlina  gummifera.  See  Atractylis  gu  m  mi¬ 
ff  ra. 

Carline  thistle.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Ca'rlo  sancto.  St.  Charles’s  root;  so  called  | 
by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  great  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  found  in  Mechoachan,  a  province 
in  America.  Its  bark  has  an  aromatic  flavour,  i 
and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  sudo¬ 
rific,  and  to  strengthen  the  gums  and  stomach. 

Carmelite  water.  See  Fait  tics  Cannes. 

Ca'rminans.  Synonymous  with  carnuna- 
tints. 

CARMI'NATI VE.  (Carminativus ;  from  I 
carmen,  a  verse,  or  charm:  because  the  medicine 
was  thought  to  operate  like  a  charm.)  Applied 
to  medicines  which  allay  spasmodic  pain  ot  the 
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bowels,  and  dispel  flatulence.  The  principal 
carminatives  are  ginger,  cardamom,  anise,  and 
caraway  seeds ;  several  of  the  essential  oils,  as 
those  of  peppermint,  anise,  caraway,  and  juni¬ 
per  ;  ardent  spirits,  and  especially  aromatic 
tinctures. 

Carmine.  A  beautiful  pigment,  formed  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal. 

Carmot.  An  alchemical  term  for  the  matter 
which  composed  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Carnaba'dium.  Caraway-seed. 

Carnea:  columnar.  See  Cor. 

CA'RNEOI  S.  Carneous  :  fleshy.  1.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  some  muscles  of  the  heart.  See  Cor. 

2.  Applied  generally,  in  Natural  History,  to 
designate  colour :  color  carneus,  flesh  colour. 

Carni'cula.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  diminutive  of  caro, 
carnis,  flesh.)  A  small  fleshy  substance. 

Ca'rnifex  sfagy'ricus.  A  name  given  by 
the  alchemists  to  fire  when  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Carnifica'tio.  (o,  onis.  f.)  Carnification. 
The  conversion  of  any  texture  of  the  animal 
body  into  a  substance  resembling  flesh. 

CARNIFO'RMIS.  (  From  caro,  flesh,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Having  the  appearance  of 
iflesh. 

CARNI'VORA.  An  order  of  the  class 
I Mammalia.  See  Animal  kingdom. 

CARNIVOROUS.  (  Camivorus ;  from  caro, 
flesh,  and  voro,  to  devour.)  Flesh  devouring: 
applied  to  animals  that  live  on  flesh. 

Carno'sa.  The  name  of  an  order  of  animals 
of  the  Class  Polypi. 

Carnosa  cutis.  See  Panniculus  carnosus. 

CAItNO'SUS.  Fleshy:  applied  generally, 
in  Natural  History,  to  parts  which  are  either 
fleshy,  or  of  a  consistence  resembling  that  of 
flesh ;  thus,  in  botany,  many  leaves  are  styled 
fleshy,  folia  carnosa,  as  those  of  sedum  crassula, 
Sec. 

Carnosus  panniculus.  See  Panniculus  car¬ 
nosus. 

CA'RO.  (Caro,  carnis.  fccm.)  I.  Flesh. 
The  fibrous  part  of  the  muscles,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
limbs,  and  affords  a  general  covering  to  the 
bones,  is  called  in  common  language  the  flesh. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  a  fruit. 

Caro  anserina.  Caro  gallinacea.  The  same 
as  cutis  anserina.  See  Cutis  anserina. 

Caro  gallinacea.  See  Caro  anserina. 

Caroli.  A  barbarous  name  for  syphilitic 
■sores  on  the  penis. 

Carolina.  See  Carlina. 

Caros.  See  Cams. 

Caro'sis.  See  Carus. 

Caro'ta.  (a,  ee.  f. )  See  Haucus. 

CAllO'TID.  (  Carotis,  Caroticus,  from  ica- 
■ooai,  to  cause  to  sleep  ;  because  the  arteries  so 
jailed  supply  the  head  with  blood,  and  the  ancients 
relieved  sleep  to  be  caused  by  an  increased  flow 
jf  blootl  10  thc  head.)  The  name  of  an  artery 
m  each  s.dc  of  the  neck,  Arteria  carotica. 

1  he  common  carotids  are  two  considerable 
■irtenes,  that  ascend  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cer¬ 
vical  vertebra, ,  to  the  head,  to  supply  it  with 
.flood.  1  he  right  common  carotid  is  given  off' 
rom  the  arteria  innominata.  The  left  arises 
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from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  its  course  up 
the  neck,  the  common  carotid  artery  lies  by  the 
side  of  the  trachea,  and  behind  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle,  and  is  contained  in  a  common 
cellular  sheath,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  About  midway 
between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  os  hyoides, 
the  common  carotid  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  carotids ;  the  point  at  which  this 
division  takes  place,  however,  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  different  subjects. 

The  external  carotid  usually  gives  off  the 
following  branches  to  the  neck  and  external 
part  of  the  head.  The  superior  thyroideal,  the 
lingual,  the  facial,  the  inferior  pharyngeal,  the 
occipital,  the  posterior  auris,  the  internal  max¬ 
illary,  and  the  temporal.  The  internal  carotid 
passes  through  the  carotic  canal  of  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  where  it 
gives  off'  the  optlialmic,  the  middle  cerebral,  and 
the  arteria  communicans. 

Caro'um.  The  caraway-seed. 

Carp.  See  Cyprinus  carpio. 

CA'RPASUS.  Kapivaaos.  A  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  other 
ancient  authors.  It  is  not  known  what  plant 
it  was.  Its  concrete  juice,  which  was  called 
oTroKapiraoov,  opocarpasum,  bore  some  resem¬ 
blance  in  appearance  to  myrrh,  but  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  violent  narcotic  poison. 

Carpathian  balsam.  See  Balsamum  carpa- 
thicum. 

Carpa'thicum  balsamum.  See  Balsamum 
carpathicum. 

CARPENTARIA,  (a,  at.  f.  ;  from  Car¬ 
pentaria,  a  carpenter  :  so  named  because  car¬ 
penters  applied  it  to  the  wounds  made  by  their 
tools.)  The  old  name  of  a  vulnerary  herb, 
which  was  probably  the  Achillea  millefolium, 
but  has  also  been  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Sanicula  Europcea,  or  the  Nasturtium  barba- 
rea. 

CARPE'SIUAT.  (mot,;,  n..  KapTnjaiov.) 

1.  An  aromatic  plant  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers.  It  is  not  at  present  known  to  what 
plant  the  name  was  applied. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order, 
Polygamia  superflua. 

CARPHOLO'GIA.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  nap- 
epos,  chaff,  and  Aeyai,  to  pluck.)  Carpologia. 

A  disposition  to  pick  minute  objects,  which 
accompanies  the  delirium  of  low  fever.  Con¬ 
tinual  picking  at  the  bed  clothes  is  a  frequent 
symptom  in  such  cases.  It  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vacancy  of  expression  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  is  indicative  of  great  cerebral 
exhaustion  and  extreme  danger. 

Ca'kpiios.  A  Greek  name  of  the  herb  Fenu¬ 
greek. 

CA'RPIA,  ( a ,  it.  f.  ;  from  carpo,  to  pluck, 
as  lint  is  made  from  linen  cloth.)  Lint. 

CaiuT.smus.  The  wrist. 

Car  pobaTsamum.  (wot,/,  n. ;  from  icupiros, 
fruit,  and  fiaKaapov,  balsam.)  Sec  Amyris 
gileadensis. 

Carpologia.  See  Carpkologia. 

Carpo/tica.  (From  itapiros,  fruit.)  Diseases 
affecting  impregnation.  The  name  given  by 
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Mason  Good  to  the  third  order  of  his  class 

Genetica. 

CA'RPUS.  (us,  i.  in.  K  apnus.)  The 
wrist.  The  wrist  is  a  very  complex  articula¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  which  the  hand  moves  on  the 
fore  arm.  It  consists  of  eight  bones,  viz.  the 
us  scaphoides,  lunare,  cuneifonnc,  pisiforme,  tra¬ 
pezium  trapezoides,  magnum,  and  unciforme.  The 
lirst  four  of  these  bones  form  one  row,  and  the 
second  form  another  row.  These  bones  are 
connected  to  each  other,  and  to  the  metacarpal 
bones,  by  numerous  ligaments,  styled  oblique, 
transverse,  capsular,  lateral,  8c c.,  according  to 
their  shape  and  position.  The  three  lirst  bones 
of  the  carpus  are  connected  with  the  extremities  j 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  by  a  capsular  and  two  [ 
lateral  ligaments.  A  transverse,  anterior,  or 
annular  ligament  is  stretched  from  the  project¬ 
ing  points  of  the  pisiform  and  unciform  bones 
to  the  scaphoides  and  trapezium,  binding  down 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers, 
and  giving  firmness  to  the  articulation  of  the 
wrist. 

Carrot.  See  Daucus  carota. 

Carrot,  candy.  See  Athamanta  cretensis. 

Carrot  poultice.  See  Cataplasma  dauci. 

CA'RTHAMUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  KaOaipco, 
to  purge. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

in  the  Linnman  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  cequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  saffron 
flower.  See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Cartiiamus  tinctorius.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  saffron  flower,  or  bastard  saffron  ; 
called  also  Cnicus,  Crocus  saracenic ns,  Cartlia- 
■m  ii  in  oMcinaruni,  and  Carduus  solicits.  Car¬ 
tiiamus  — foliis  ovatis,  integris,  serrato-aculeatis 
of  Linnams.  The  seeds  are  strongly  cathartic  : 
they  are  also  emetic,  and  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  diuretic.  They  are  given  as  food  to 
parrots,  and  are  thence  called  parrots’  corn. 
The  dried  flowers  are  frequently  mixed  with 
saffron  to  adulterate  it.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
in  many  places  on  account  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  used  as  a  dye.  ltouge  is  prepared  from  this 
plant ;  and  it  is  in  very  general  use  for  dying 
silk  of  a  poppy,  cherry,  rose,  and  bright  orange 
red. 

CA'RTILAGE.  (  Cart i logo,  inis,  f.)  A 
white,  elastic,  glistening  substance,  commonly 
called  gristle.  Cartilage  forms  the  nidus  in 
which  the  earthy  matter  of  most  bones  is  depo¬ 
sited  ;  and  when  the  earthy  matter  of  a  bone  is 
removed  by  macerating  it  in  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  a  mass  of  cartilage  remains,  retaining  the 
original  figure  of  the  bone,  and  permeated  by 
its  vessels.  The  cartilage  forms  about  one  third 
of  the  weight  of  the  bone.  (See  Os. )  Cartilage, 
independently  of  its  entering  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  bone,  exists  as  a  separate  substance, 
covering  articular  surfaces,  and  forming  a  me¬ 
dium  of  connexion  between  bones.  The  organ¬ 
isation  of  cartilage  is  obscure;  it  is  generally 
admitted,  however,  to  be  of  a  fibrous  texture. 
In  pure  cartilage  no  blood-vessels  can  lie  de¬ 
monstrated,  even  by  the  finest  injections;  but  in 
those  cartilages  which  are  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  growing  bones,  blood-vessels  of 
considerable  size  may  often  be  seen  with  the 
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naked  eye.  Neither  nerves  nor  absorbents  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  cartilage.  That  it  is  a 
vascular  and  living  substance  is  nevertheless 
certain,  from  the  facts  that  it  becomes  yellow  in 
jaundice,  has  its  colour  affected  by  substances 
combined  with  the  blood,  and,  when  cut,  exudes 
serous  fluid.  Cartilages  are  divided  by  anato¬ 
mists  into  obducent,  which  cover  the  moveable 
articulations  of  bones;  inter-articular,  which 
are  situated  between  the  articulations,  and 
uniting  cartilages,  which  unite  one  bone  with 
another. 

The  chemical  properties  of  cartilage  have  not 
yet  been  very  accurately  ascertained.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  gelatine.  With  alkalis  it 
forms  an  animal  soap.  According  to  Ur.  J. 
Davy  it  consists  of  4*1‘5  parts  of  albumen,  550 
water,  and  -5  phosphate  of  lime. 

CAllTILA'GINOUS.  Cartilagineus.  1. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  parts  which  naturally, 
or  from  disease,  have  a  cartilaginous  consist¬ 
ence. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  the  margin  of  leaves,  when 
they  are  of  a  hard  or  horny  consistence,  as  in 
several  species  of  saxifrage.  See  Leaf. 

Cartilago  annularis.  The  ring-like  car¬ 
tilage.  See  Cartilago  cricoides. 

Cartilago  arytecnoidca.  See  I.an/nx. 

Cartilago  aryteenoides.  See  Larynx. 

Cartilago  cricoi'des.  The  cricoid  cartilage. 
See  Larynx. 

Cartilago  ensiformis.  Cartilago  xiphoides. 
Xiphoid  cartilage.  Ensiform  cartilage.  A  car¬ 
tilage  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sword,  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

Cartilago  gutturalis.  The  arytenoid  cartilage,  j 

Cartilago  scut'formis.  See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilago  thyroidea.  See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilago  tri'quetra.  The  arytenoid  car¬ 
tilage. 

Cartilago  xiphoides.  Sec  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

Ca'rui.  See  Carum. 

CA'RUM.  (ton,  i.  n.  ;  liapos ;  so  named 
from  Caria,  a  province  of  Asia  where  it  grows 
abundantly.)  The  caraway.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system. 
Class,  Penlandria ;  Order,  Monogt/nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  caraway 
plant.  See  Carum  carui. 

Carum  carui.  The  caraway  plant.  Card, 
Cants,  Canton,  Cttminum  pratense.  The  seeds 
are  well  known  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy  smell, 
and  a  warm  aromatic  taste  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
are  used  for  various  economical  purposes.  They 
are  esteemed  carminative,  cordial,  and  stoma¬ 
chic,  and  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies, 
and  other  symptoms  attending  hysterical  and 
hypochondriacal  disorders.  An  essential  oil 
and  distilled  water  are  directed  to  be  prepared 
from  them  by  the  London  College. 

CARU'NCULA.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  diminutive  ot 
cam,  flesh.)  A  caruncle,  or  little  fleshy  excres¬ 
cence.  It  is  variously  applied.  1.  To  healthy 
and  natural  parts;  as  the  earuncuke  inyrti- 
formes,  and  cnruncula  lachrymalis. 

2.  To  soft,  fleshy  excrescences  which  are  the 
product  of  disease. 

C  A  K  U  N  C  t  IT .  VE  V  (J  TI C  U I.  A  R  E  S . 

been  given  to  the  nympluv. 


This  name  has 
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Caruncula  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal 
caruncle.  A  little  fleshy  eonoidal  glandiform 
body,  red  externally,  situated  in  the  internal 
canthus  of  each  eye.  It  appears  to  be  formed 
of  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  from  which 
many  small  hairs  grow.  The  gum-like  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  in 
the  morning,  is  the  indurated  secretion  of  this 
caruncle. 

Caruncula  mamit.lares.  The  extremities 
of  tlie  lactiferous  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

Caruncul.®  myrtiformes.  After  the  lacer¬ 
ation  of  the  hymen  there  remain  in  its  place, 
two,  three,  or  four  caruncles,  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  myrtiform. 

Car inch  l.t.  papillares.  The  protuberances 
within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  formed  by  the 
convergence  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

Ca'ruon.  See  Carum. 

CA'RUS.  (ns,  i.  m.  ;  Kapos.)  1.  The  most 
profound  degree  of  coma.  The  word  has  been 
variously  applied  by  different  medical  writers, 
but  by  all  to  some  form  of  coma. 

2.  The  caraway  plant. 

Ca'rva.  The  cassia  lignea. 

Carydon.  See  Caryedon. 

Carte'don.  (  From  uapva,  a  nut.)  Carydon. 
A  sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  like  the  shell  of  a  cracked  nut. 

Caryoces.  See  Ady. 

Caryocost/num.  An  electuary  ;  so  named 
from  two  of  its  ingredients,  the  clove  and  costus. 

CAIIYOPHILLA'TA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from 
napvotpvWov,  the  clove ;  so  named  because  its 
root  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  the  clove.) 
See  Geum  urbanum. 

Caryophy'lleas.  The  name  of  a  natural 
family  of  plants  of  which  the  genus  caryophyllus 
is  the  type. 

Caryophylloides  cortex.  See  Laurus  culilawan. 

Caryophy'llum.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  KapuocpvMov, 
from  napvov,  a  nut,  and  ipvAAor,  a  leaf;  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  leaf 
of  the  Indian  nut.)  The  clove.  See  Eugenia 
i  caryophyllata. 

CARA  OPIIVLLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Same 
etymology. )  The  clove-tree.  The  name  of  a 
i  genus  ol  plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class, 
Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  See  Eugenia  can/, 
ophyllata.  J 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  americanus.  See 
Myrlus  pimenta. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.  See  Dianthus  cary- 


The  clove  pink.  See 


i  ophyllus. 

Caryophyllus  ruber. 

:  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

narjc?Hh!/lluS  vulKaris-  See  Geum  urbanum. 

ARI  LLA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
'  «*»*"*,  the  Spanish  for  bark  or  rind.)  A  name 
given  originally  to  small  specimens  of  cinchona  • 
but  now  applied  to  another  bark.  See  Croton 
i  cascanlla. 

Caschu.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

CASEIC  ACID.  The  name  given  by 
1  roust  to  an  acid  obtained  from  cheese.  Rracon- 
Miotden.es  the  existence  of  any  such  acid. 

Caseous  oxide.  See  Cheese. 

Caseum.  See  Cheese. 


Cashew-nut.  See  Anacardium  occidentalc. 

Cashou).  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Casia.  See  Cassia. 

Casminar.  See  Cassumuniar. 

Cassa'da.  See  Jalropha  manihot. 

Ca'ssamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam  tree.' — 
T, urton. 

Cassava.  See  Jatropha  manihot. 

C  A'SSI A.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  the  Arabic 
lcatsia,  which  is  from  katsa,  to  tear  oft';  so  called 
from  the  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  the  tree. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Dccandria ;  Order,  Monogynia . 

Cassia  absus.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
small  Egyptian  lotus.  The  Egyptians  powder 
the  seeds  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and 
put  a  little  of  the  mixture  under  the  eyelids  at 
the  commencement  of  their  ophthalmia. 

Cassia  alata.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  bitter,  nauseous 
in  their  taste,  and  supposed  to  be  cathartic. 
They  are  said  to  cure  herpes. 

Cassia  bark.  See  Laurus  cassia. 

Cassia  caryofhylla'ta.  The  clove-bark 
tree.  See  Myrtus  caryophyllata. 

Cassia  fistula.  The  purging  cassia.  Called 
also,  Cassia  nigra,  Cassia  Jistularis,  Cassia  Alex- 
andrina,  Canna,  Cassia  solutiva.  This  plant  is 
now  transferred  to  another  genus.  See  Calhar- 
tocarpus. 

Cassia  Jistu  laris.  See  Cassia  Jistula. 

Cassia  latinorum.  See  Osyris. 

Cassia  lignea.  See  Laurus  cassia. 

Cassia  monspeliensium.  See  Osyris. 

Cassia  nigra.  See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  poetica.  See  Osyris. 

Cassia,  purging.  See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  senna.  One  of  the  plants  which 
produce  senna.  See  Senna. 

Cassia  solutiva.  See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  artamentum.  The  pulp  of  cassia. 

Cassiae  flores.  The  cassia  flowers.  See 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 

Cassitc  pulpa.  See  Cassia  Jistula. 

Cassina.  See  Ilex  cassine. 

Cassius’s  precipitate.  The  purple  powder 
of  Cassius.  See  Aurum. 

Ca'ssob.  An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 

Cassoleta.  A  kind  of  moist  fumigation  de¬ 
scribed  by  P.  Morellus. 

CASSUMU'NIAlt.  (Of  uncertain  deriv¬ 
ation;  perhaps  Indian.)  Casamunar,  Cas- 
mina,  Risagon,  Bengale  Indorum.  A  root 
which  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  irre¬ 
gular  slices  of  various  forms,  some  cut  trans¬ 
versely,  others  longitudinally.  The  cortical 
part  is  marked  with  circles  of  a  dusky  brown 
colour;  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  un¬ 
equally  yellow.  It  possesses  moderately  warm, 
bitter,  and  aromatic  qualities,  and  a  smell  like 
ginger.  It  is  recommended  in  hysterical,  epi¬ 
leptic,  and  paralytic  affections. 

C ASTA'NE A.  («,  <e.  f.  ;  icasavov,  from 
Castana,  a  city  in  Thessaly,  where  it  was  abun¬ 
dant.)  The  cbesnut.  See  Fagus  castanea. 

Castanea  equina.  I  he  horse-chesnut.  See 
JEsculus  hippocast a n inn. 

Castjoe.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Castle-leou.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Ros- 
Z  4 
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shire,  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  sulphureous 
spring,  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases  and  foul  ulcers. 

C  A'ST O  R.  (or,  oris.  m. ;  icaarccp,  the  beaver, 
according  to  some  quasi  yaarccp  ;  from  yaarrip, 
belly  :  because  of  the  largeness  of  its  belly ;  the 
or  d  castrando,  because  he  was  said  to  castrate 
himself  in  order  to  escape  the  hunters.  Neither 
of  these  are  very  probable  derivations,  but  we 
have  no  better  to  offer.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  animals. 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  Castoreum  of  the  t 
Pharmacopoeias ;  a  peculiar  concrete  substance 
obtained  from  the  Castor  fiber  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Castor  fiber. 

Castoii  fiber.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
beaver.  A  quadruped,  inhabiting  some  parts 
of  Prussia,  Russia,  Germany,  &c. ;  but  abound¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  Canada.  The  name  of  castoreum, 
or  castor,  is  given  to  two  bags,  situated  in  the 
inguinal  regions  of  the  beaver,  which  contain 
a  very  odorous  substance,  soft,  and  almost 
fluid  when  recently  cut  from  the  animal,  but 
which  dries,  and  assumes  a  resinous  consistence 
in  process  of  time.  The  best  comes  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  is  of  greyish  yellow,  or  light  brown 
colour.  It  consists  of  a  mucilage,  a  bitter  ex¬ 
tract,  a  resin,  an  essential  oil,  in  which  the 
peculiar  smell  appears  to  reside,  and  a  flaky 
crystalline  matter,  much  resembling  the  adipo- 
cire  of  biliary  calculi.  Castor  has  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  nauseous  taste  ;  its  smell  is  strong 
and  aromatic,  yet  at  the  same  time  foetid.  It  is 
used  medicinally,  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  j 
in  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  affections,  and  j 
in  convulsions,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains, 
in  the  form  of  bolus.  A  tincture  of  castor  is 
directed  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopeias. 
It  is  also  said  to  have  been  successfully  admi¬ 
nistered  in  epilepsy  and  tetanus.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  adulterated  with  dried  blood,  gum 
ammoniacuro,  or  galbanum,  mixed  with  a  little  j 
of  the  powder  of  castor,  and  the  fat  of  the 
beaver. 

Castor  oil.  See  Ricinus. 

Castor,  Russian.  See  Castor  fiber. 

Casto'reum.  urn,  i.  n.  Castor.  See  Castor 
fiber. 

CASTRATION.  (Castratio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
castro.)  1.  In  Surgery,  an  operation,  by  which 
a  testicle  is  removed  from  the  body. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  removal  of  the  anther  of  a 
flower. 

Castra'tus.  One  who  is  castrated. 

Castre'nsis.  (From  castra,  a  camp.)  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  camp :  applied  to  those  diseases 
with  which  soldiers,  encamped  under  unhealthy 
circumstances,  are  especially  liable  to  be  af¬ 
fected  ;  as  febris  castrensis,  camp  fever. 

Cataba'ticus.  (KaraSaTiKos  ;  from  icaraSai- 
vic,  to  descend.)  Applied  to  a  fever  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  severity  till  it  termi¬ 
nates. 

Catable'ma.  (KaraSAyga ;  from  iax.Ta§a\- 
Aa >,  to  throw  round.)  Epiblenut.  1‘eriblema. 
The  outermost  fillet,  which  secures  other  band¬ 
ages. 

Catacau'ma.  (From  icaraicaiic,  to  burn.) 
A  burn  or  scald. 
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CATACAU'SIS.  (From  Karan  caw,  to 
burn.)  Combustion  or  burning.  This  name 
is  given  by  Ur.  Young  and  Dr.  Good  to  the 
phenomenon  commonly  called  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  human  body.  See  Combustion, 
spontaneous. 

Cataceras'ticus.  (From  Karanepavvvgi,  to 
mix  ;  to  temper.)  Having  the  property  of  ob- 
tunding  the  acrimony  of  humours,  by  mixing 
with  anti  reducing  them. 

Catachri'ston.  ( F rom  naraxpioi,  to  anoint.) 
Catachrisma.  An  ointment. 

Cata'clasis.  (From  naranAacc,  to  break.) 
The  fracture  of  a  bone. 

Ca'taci.eis.  (  From  Kara,  beneath,  and  nAeis, 
the  clavicle.)  1.  The  first  rib,  which  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  clavicle. 

2.  The  subclavicular  region  of  the  chest. 

Catacly'sma.  (From  KaranAo^cc,  to  wash.) 
A  clyster. 

Cataci.y'smus.  (From  icarajcAv'Ccc,  to  wash.) 
1.  An  embrocation. 

2.  The  dashing  of  water  upon  any  part. 

Catag'ma.  (Kkt  ay  pa ;  from  narayvvgi,  to 

break.)  A  fracture. 

Catagma'ticus.  (From  narayga,  a  frac¬ 
ture.)  Catagmatic  :  promoting  the  formation 
of  callus.  Formerly  applied  to  medicines  which 
were  supposed  to  possess  this  power. 

Catai.e'ntia.  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus 
to  a  kind  of  epilepsy. 

CATALE'PSI A.  (re.  f.  ;  from  Kara- 
Aag.6a.rcc,  to  seize,  to  hold.)  Catalepsis.  Ca¬ 
talepsy.  Trance.  This  disease  has  also  been  de¬ 
nominated  Catoche,  Catochus,  Congelatio,  Betentio, 
Encatalepsis  by  Hippocrates,  Aphonia  by  Anti¬ 
genes,  Anaudia  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Appre- 
hensio,  Oppressio,  and  Comprehensio.  It  consists 
in  a  total  suspension  of  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion,  and  generally  also  of  mental  power ;  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  the  breathing  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  muscles  remaining  flexible,  the 
body  yielding  to  and  retaining  any  given  posi¬ 
tion,  in  which  respect  it  differs  chiefly  from 
ecstacy. 

It  is  very  difficult,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
this  nervous  affection  :  the  most  frequent  excit¬ 
ing  cause  is  some  mental  perturbation,  the  state 
of  the  habit  or  idiosyncrasy  determining  the 
effect.  The  countenance  is  usually  florid  ;  the 
eyes  open,  and  apparently  fixed  intently  upon 
some  object,  but  in  most  cases  without  per¬ 
ception,  though  occasionally  it  is  otherwise. 

In  most  cases  the  paroxysm  comeson  without 
any  previous  warning,  and  closes  with  sighing. 
Its  duration  is  from  a  few  hours  or  minutes  to 
two  or  three  days;  and, according  to  well-estab¬ 
lished  authorities,  sometimes  for  a  much  longer 
period.  This  disease  is  far  from  common.  Dr. 
Cullen  affirms  he  never  saw  an  instance  of  it 
that  was  not  counterfeited,  and  asserts  the  same 
of  other  practitioners.  On  careful  examination 
a  very  feeble  flutter  of  the  heart,  and  some 
movement  of  the  involuntary  organs  are  gene¬ 
rally  detected  ;  and  if  a  clear  mirror  be  applied 
to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  it  will  in  most  cases 
be  found  to  have  a  slight  halitus  on  its  sur¬ 
face  :  but  even  these  signs  of  animation  are  not 
always  present ;  the  disease  has  been  mistaken 
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or  real  death  ;  and,  in  countries  where  the  rile 
If  sepulture  takes  place  speedily,  it  is  much  to 
»e  feared  that  the  unfortunate  sufferer  has,  in  a 
•ew  instances,  been  buried  alive. 

The  cure  of  this  disease  is  to  be  effected  by 
timulants  :  no  good  has  resulted  from  blood- 
etting,  nor  means  which  reduce  the  nervous 
nfluence.  Volatile  stimulants  should  be  applied 
o  the  nostrils,  and  ammoniated  and  spirituous 
iuids  injected  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube 
lassed  down  the  oesophagus.  Electricity  and 
oltaism  are  likely  to  be  serviceable.  The  body 
hould  be  kept  warm,  with  a  free  influx  of 
mre  air,  and  general  friction  resorted  to. 

When  the  paroxysm  has  passed  off,  tonics, 
nd  medicines  which  strengthen  the  nervous 
■'ystem,  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  consider- 
ble  time. 

Catale'ptic.  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
tf,  catalepsy. 

Catalo'ticus.  Sometimes  improperly  written 
■or  Catuloticus. 

CATAME'NIA.  (a, orum.  neut.  plur.  ;  from 
ara,  according  to,  and  pyv,  the  month.)  The 
lonthly  discharge  from  the  uterus  of  females, 
oee  Menstruation. 

Cataxa'nce.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
everal  plants,  as  the  scorpiurus  sulcata,  plantago 
•retica,  &c. 

CATAPA'SMA.  (ra,  at  is.  n.  ;  from  icara- 
■aaau,  to  sprinkle.)  Catapastum,  Conspersio, 
'•’.pipaston,  Pasma,  Sympasma,  Aspersio.  The 
indent  Greek  physicians  meant  by  this  word  any 
ry  medicine  reduced  to  powder  to  be  sprinkled 
n  the  body.  The  various  forms  and  uses  of 
atapasmata  may  be  seen  in  Paul  of  Egina,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xiii.  Those  which  were  valued  for 
heir  grateful  smell  w'ere  called  diapasms ;  em- 
tasins  were  used  to  restrain  sweat ;  and  sym- 
tasms  were  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  used  to 
roduce  heat. 

CATA'PHORA.  (a,  m.  f.  ;  from  icaTatpepw, 
o  sink  or  fall  down.)  A  term  used  by  some 
.uthors  to  designate  a  state  of  coma,  and  by 
thers  an  unusually  profound  sleep. 

Cata phr  a'cta.  (KaTacppaicra  •  from  tcara- 
ipaaau,  to  fortify.)  A  bandage  for  the  thorax, 
sed  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  sternum  and  ribs, 
CA  1  APLAS'M  A.  (a,  alls.  n.  ;  from  ko.tu- 
Aaacrco,  to  spread  like  a  plaster.)  A  poultice. 

Cataplasma  aceti.  Vinegar  poultice.  This 
5  made  by  adding  vinegar  to  crumb  of  bread, 
r  any  simple  farinaceous  matter.  It  is  a  good 
pplication  to  bruises  and  sprains. 

Cataflasma  acetos2E.  Sorrel  poultice. 

I  lie  leaves  are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a 
*ulp.  A  good  application  to  scorbutic  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  aeration.  See  Cataplasma  far - 
vienti.  J 

Cataplasma  aluminis.  This  application 
as  formerly  used  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
,  eyes '•  is  now  seldom  applied,  a  solution  of 
I  urn  being  generally  substituted. 

Cataplasma  bynes.  Malt  poultice.  Finely 
round  malt  is  to  be  mixed  with  thin  yeast  to 
no  consistence  of  a  poultice,  and  applied  warm, 
i.ome  surgeons  prefer  this  to  the  yeast  poultice 
igainst  gangrene. 

Cataplasma  cakbonis.  Charcoal  poultice. 
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Made  by  mixing  very  finely  powdered  charcoal 
with  linseed  and  warm  water.  Some  put  the 
charcoal  only  on  the  surface.  It  is  used  to 
correct  the  state  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and 
destroy  their  fetor. 

Cataplasma  cerevisi,®.  Strong  beer  poul¬ 
tice.  This  is  sometimes  made  with  the  grounds 
or  dregs  of  strong  London  porter,  when  it  can 
be  had,  or  with  that  of  other  strong  beer,  by 
stirring  in  as  much  oatmeal  as  is  necessary  to 
make  it  of  a  proper  consistence,  and  heating 
it  cautiously  in  a  pipkin  or  pan.  It  is  considered 
a  good  stimulant  and  antiseptic  for  sloughing  or 
gangrenous  parts.  See  Fermentum  cerevisier. 

Cataplasma  conii.  Hemlock  poultice. 
R.  Conii  foliorttm  exsiccatorum  Aquax 

fontanoe,  Oij.  Boil  till  only  a  pint  remains, 
when  as  much  linseed  meal  as  necessary  is  to 
be  added.  This  is  an  excellent  application  to 
many  cancerous,  scrophulous,  and  other  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers ;  frequently  producing  great 
diminution  of  the  pain,  and  improving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ulcers.  Justamond  preferred 
the  fresh  herb  bruised. 

Cataplasma  cuminx.  Take  of  cumin  seeds, 
one  pound  ;  bay  berries,  the  leaves  of  water 
germander  dried,  Virginia  snake  root,  of  each 
three  ounces ;  cloves,  one  ounce ;  with  honey 
equal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the  powder  formed : 
of  these  make  a  cataplasm.  It  was  formerly 
called  Theriaca  Londinensis.  This  is  a  warm 
and  stimulating  poultice,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  an  irritating  antiseptic  application 
to  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  like.  It  is  now 
seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  dauci.  Carrot  poultice.  R. 
Radicis  dauci  recentis,  Ibj.  Bruise  it  in  a 
mortar  into  a  pulp.  Some,  perhaps  with  reason, 
recommend  the  carrots  to  be  first  boiled.  The 
carrot  poultice  is  employed  as  an  application 
to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  other  irritable  and 
unhealthy  ulcers.  It  is  a  most  useful  applica¬ 
tion. 

Cataplasma  uigitalis.  Fox-glove  poultice. 
Linseed-meal,  oatmeal,  or  crumb  of  bread  are 
to  be  made  into  the  consistence  of  a  poultice, 
by  mixing  them  with  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  fox-glove.  This  poultice  is  said  to  be 
more  sedative  than  hemlock,  and  to  allay  the 
pain  of  irritable  sores. 

Cataplasma  fermenti.  Yeast  cataplasm. 
Take  of  flour,  a  pound  ;  yeast,  half  a  pint.  Mix 
and  expose  to  a  gentle  licat,  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  rise.  This  is  a  celebrated  application 
in  cases  of  sloughing  and  mortification. 

Catatlasmi  fuci.  Sea-weed  poultice.  This 
is  prepared  by  bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine 
plant,  commonly  called  sea-tang,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  applied  by  way  of  a  poultice.  Its 
chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white  swell¬ 
ings,  and  glandular  tumours  more  especially. 
When  this  vegetable  cannot  be  obtained  in  its 
recent  state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea-water 
and  oatmeal  has  been  substituted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  other  surgeons  of  eminence. 

Cataplasma  lini.  Linseed  poultice.  R. 
Farina;  lini,  Hiss.  Aquae  ferventis,  Ojss.  The 
linseed  meal  is  to  be  gradually  sprinkled  into 
the  water,  while  they  are  quickly  blended  toge- 
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ther  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the  host  and  most 
convenient  of  all  emollient  poultices  for  common 
cases,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
the  bread  and  milk  one,  so  much  in  use  for¬ 
merly. 

Cataplasma  fanis.  Bread  poultice.  This 
is  cither  made  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  made 
by  putting  the  crumb  of  stale  bread  into  milk 
or  water,  and  letting  them  gently  simmer  over 
a  fire,  in  a  pipkin,  until  they  are  properly  soft¬ 
ened.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  beat  and  stirred 
about  with  a  spoon.  A  small  quantity  of  lard, 
or  sweet  oil,  should  be  spread  over  it  before  it 
is  applied.  The  linseed  meal  poultice  is  much 
better  than  this  as  an  emollient.  A  cold  bread 
and  water  poultice  is  sometimes  used  to  allay 
inflammation. 

Cataplasma  plumbi  acetatis.  R.  Li- 
quoris  plumbi  acetatis,  ^j.  Aqua:  distill.,  O  j. 
Mica:  panis,  q.  s.  Misce.  Practitioners,  who 
place  much  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  lead, 
often  use  this  poultice  in  cases  of  inflammation.  1 

Cataplasma  quercvs  marini.  See  Cataplasma 
fuci. 

Cataplasma  sinapeos.  See  Cataplasma  sina-  5 
pis- 

Cataplasma  sinatis.  Mustard  cataplasm,  i 
Take  of  mustard-seed,  linseed,  of  each  pow-  ' 
dered  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  vinegar,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient.  Mix  until  it  acquires  the  con-  ■ 
sistence  of  a  cataplasm. 

Cataple'xis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  Kara,  and 
mX-qaaoi,  to  strike.)  A  sudden  stupefaction,  | 
or  deprivation  of  sensation,  in  any  member,  or  I 
organ,  as  the  eye,  &c. 

Catapo'tium.  (KarairoTiov.  um.  ii.  n.  ;  from 
Karairwu,  to  swallow  down.)  A  pill.  See 
Pilula. 

Catapsy'xis.  (From  Kara,  and  4/vXal’  t0 
refrigerate. )  A  considerable  degree  of  chilliness 
without  shivering.  —  Galen. 

Catapto'sis.  (From  aaraiu-iTTw,  to  fall  down.) 
A  sudden  falling  down,  as  of  the  whole  body  in 
apoplexy  or  epilepsy  ;  or  of  a  particular  limb 
when  seized  with  palsy. 

Catapu'tia.  («,  (C.  f.';  from  catapotium,  a 
pill,  because  the  seeds  of  the  plants  so  called 
were  swallowed  like  pills.)  A  name  given  to 
three  plants,  viz.,  the  Ricinus  americanus, 
which  was  called  Catapulia  max  ima ;  the  Ricinus 
communis,  which  was  called  Catapulia  media; 
and  the  Tithi/malus  lalifolius  (Euphorbia  La- 
thuris  of  Linnams).  —  Blancard. 

Catapulia  major.  See  Ricinus. 

Catapulia  minor.  See  Euphorbia  Lathyris. 

CA'TARACT.  (  Calaracta,  a,  re.  f.  ;  gene¬ 
rally  derived  from  icarupaturw,  to  disturb  or  con¬ 
found,  because  it  disturbs  or  destroys  the  sense 
of  vision.  Baratta  has  suggested,  with  more 
probability,  that  it  is  derived  from  learapaKrris,  the 
gale  of  a  city,  because  it  is  interposed  like  a  gate 
or  barrier  between  the  light  and  the  retina. )  The 
following  general  illustration  of  the  subject  of 
cataract  is  taken  from  Mr.  S.  Cooper’s  First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Cataract  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  weak¬ 
ness  or  interruption  of  sight,  produced  by 
opacity  either  of  the  crystalline  lens,  its  capsule, 
or  the  fluid  of  Morgagni.  Occasionally,  how¬ 


ever,  the  term  is  used  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sense,  implying  every  perceptible  obstacle  to 
vision,  situated  between  the  vitreous  humour 
and  the  uvea  and  pupil. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  lens,  its 
capsule,  or  the  fluid  of  Morgagni,  it  is  called  a 
true  cataract ;  but,  when  it  consists  of  opake 
matter  deposited  in  front  of  the  lens,  it  is  deno¬ 
minated  a  false  cataract.  The  terms,  lenticular, 
capsular,  and  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  ex¬ 
press  some  of  the  distinctions  referred  to.  The 
Morgagnian  may  be  dismissed  from  present 
consideration,  its  separate  existence  not  being 
generally  credited. 

Cataracts  arc  also  distinguished  into  idiopathic, 
or  such  as  arise  from  internal,  but  generally  un¬ 
known  causes,  —  and  accidental,  which  originate 
from  external  violence,  or  active  inflammation. 

In  general,  the  idiopathic,  sooner  or  later,  affect 
both  eyes ;  but  an  accidental  cataract  is  fre¬ 
quently  restricted  to  one  eye. 

The  symptoms  of  a  cataract  are  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  description:  —  1st.  All  objects,  especially 
white  ones,  seem  to  the  patient  as  if  covered 
with  a  mist,  a  circumstance  that  generally  pre¬ 
cedes  any  visible  opacity  behind  the  pupil,  lid. 
The  decline  of  vision  bears  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  opacity.  3d.  The  opacity  is 
almost  always  first  noticed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pupil,  the  examples  in  which  it  first  presents 
itself  at  the  circumference  being  much  less  fre¬ 
quent.  4th.  When  the  iris  is  light-coloured, 
the  more  opake  the  cataract  is,  the  more  plainly 
a  blackish  ring  is  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  ; 
and  such  a  ring  is  particularly  conspicuous  when 
the  cataract  is  soft  and  large,  as  it  then  propels 
the  margin  of  the  uvea  forwards.  5th.  As  a 
cataract  generally  begins  at  the  central  point 
behind  the  pupil,  objects  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  eye  are  most  difficultly  seen,  even  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease;  but  those  which  are 
on  one  side  may  yet  be  discerned,  particularly 
if  the  light  be  not  strong,  which  would  make 
the  pupil  too  diminutive  to  let  the  rays  pass 
through  the  thinner  transparent  edge  of  the  lens. 
6th.  What  has  just  been  observed  likewise  ex¬ 
plains  why  patients,  having  an  opacity  in  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  are  sometimes  completely 
blind  in  a  strong  light,  though  they  may  enjoy 
a  useful  degree  of  vision  in  the  shade,  or  in 
moderately  dark  places.  7th.  The  eyesight  ot 
patients  ailected  with  incipient  cataract  may  he 
materially  assisted  by  convex  glasses,  because 
objects  are  magnified  by  them.  8th.  To  pa¬ 
tients  in  this  state,  the  flame  of  a  candle  seems  i 
to  be  obscured  in  a  white  misty  halo,  which 
always  becomes  broader  the  further  the  patient 
is  from  the  light.  When  the  cataract  is  more 
j  advanced  the  flame  cannot  be  discerned,  but 
|  merely  the  situation  of  the  light.  9th.  H*e 
|  action  of  the  iris  is  not  ailected. 

In  amaurosis,  the  horn-like  or  glaucomatous 
appearance  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  eye  than 
the  opacity  of  a  cataract,  and  is  some  w  hat  concave. 
It  is  frequently  of  a  greenish  colour,  while  the 
opacity  of  cataract  is  usually  greyish,  white,  or 
amber  coloured.  The  decline  of  vision,  also,  I 
|  not  in  a  ratio  to  the  opacity,  and  the  patient  may  | 
|  be  entirely  blind,  w  ith  little  appearance  ol  defee'  | 
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in  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  likewise  generally  di¬ 
lated  and  motionless,  with  its  pupillary  margin 
somewhat  irregular.  The  temporary  increase 
or  decrease  of  blindness,  a  circumstance  so 
common  in  patients  with  incomplete  amaurosis, 
depends  upon  circumstances  which  depress  or 
excite  the  system,  and  not,  as  in  cases  of  cataract, 
upon  the  degree  of  light,  and  the  corresponding 
alterations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

The  misty  halo,  seen  by  amaurotic  patients 
round  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  not  like  a  whit- 
iisli  cloud,  as  in  cases  of  cataract,  but  exhibits 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  To  amaurotic 
patients  spectacles  are  of  no  service ;  and  objects 
(situated  on  one  side  are  not  better  seen  by  such 
persons,  than  those  which  are  directly  in  front 
of  the  eye.  Neither  is  there  any  temporary  in¬ 
crease  of  the  power  of  vision  obtained  by  the 
use  of  belladonna,  as  in  cataract. 

Whiteness  denotes  either  a  dissolved  lens  or 
a  capsular  cataract ;  a  grey  colour,  a  lenticular 
cataract;  an  amber  colour  or  dark  grey,  a  firm 
lens;  and  light  grey,  a  soft  one.  If  the  whole 
extent  of  the  pupil  is  uniformly  opake,  the  ca¬ 
taract  is  probably  one  of  the  lens  ;  if  the  opacity' 
is  streaked  or  speckled,  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  capsule.  If  the  opake  streaks  radiate  from 
a  centre,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule  is 
probably  affected.  If  the  form  of  the  opacity 
is  convex,  either  the  anterior  capsule  or  the  lens 
is  the  seat  of  it ;  if  concave,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  capsule.  With  the  light  concentrated  on 
the  pupil  by  means  of  a  double  convex  glass,  all 
these  particulars  may  be  ascertained.  Mr. 
Cooper  believes  that  the  size  of  a  cataract  is  a 
better  criterion  of  its  consistence  than  its  colour; 
and,  at  all  events,  that  the  smaller  the  lens  is, 
and  the  darker  its  colour,  the  more  solid  its 


substance  will  generally  be;  while  the  large 
and  more  protuberant  it  is  against  the  iris,  thi 
greater  is  the  probability  of  its  being  soft. 

A  cataract  of  the  lens  itself,  as  already  ex 
plained,  is  termed  a  lenticular  cataract ,  wh id 
may  vary  much  in  its  consistence.  Thus,  sue! 
a  cataract  may  be  hard,  as  it  is  often  found  tc 
be  in  elderly  persons,  with  an  amber  colour,  tin 
tint  being  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  catarac: 
is  firmer. 

A  lenticular  cataract  may  be  soft,  that  is  tc 
say,  of  a  cheesy,  gelatinous,  or  even  milky  con¬ 
sistence.  Soft  cataracts  are  more  bulky  that 
hard  ones,  so  that  they  project  nearly  into  the 
pupil.  Hence,  sight  is  more  considerably  inter¬ 
rupted  than  when  the  cataract  is  hard,  and  the 
power  of  distinguishing  colours  frequently  quite 
,  abolished.  T  he  capsular  cataract  has  a  smootl 
and  glistening  surface,  with  streaks  upon  it,  ami 
it  lies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

When  the  lens  is  present,  a  capsular  cataract 
is  rarely  unaccompanied  by  a  lenticular  one  •  l.ul 
an  opake  lens  may  be  removed  or  taken  away 
by  absorption,  and  a  capsular  cataract  may  be 
eft.  In  tills  case,  as  the  opacity  is  merely  a 
thin  layer  of  the  capsule,  the  cataract  makes  nc 
(projection  against  the  iris,  and  the  anterio, 
(chamber  is  not  lessened  by  the  advance  of  the 
lrjs  towards  the  cornea. 


In  children,  cataracts  are  novel 
tadulls,  we  meet  with  both  hard  ai 


but  in 
ones. 


Cataracts  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and 
are  sometimes  congenital.  They  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  elderly  persons,  and  usually  arise  with¬ 
out  any  manifest  cause,  or  anything  wrong  in 
the  rest  of  the  eye,  or  the  constitution  at  large. 
The  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  alleged  to  form 
very  commonly  under  circumstances  denoting 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  the 
eye,  accompanied  by  uneasy  sensations  in  those 
parts  ;  but  generally  we  cannot  refer  the  origin 
of  a  cataract  to  any  particular  causes.  There  is 
an  exception,  with  respect  to  cataracts  following 
a  wound  of  the  lens,  or  its  capsule.  Experience 
proves  that  the  slightest  prick  of  these  parts  will 
lead  to  their  opacity,  or,  to  speak  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  capsule  inflames,  and  becomes  opake, 
and  the  lens  itself  is  afterwards  absorbed ;  so 
that  the  result  is,  in  fact,  a  capsular  cataract. 

A  cataract  is  termed  simple  when  accompanied 
by  no  other  disease  of  the  eye  likely  to  impair 
its  functions,  or  with  no  particular  constitutional 
disease  ;  complicated,  when  joined  with  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye,  as  adhesion  of  the  crystalline 
capsule  to  the  iris,  amaurosis,  glaucoma,  or  a 
gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  circumstances  denoting  glaucoma 
have  already  been  explained.  If  in  addition  to 
a  sluggish  or  immovable  iris,  the  patient  is 
[  totally  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  least 
|  glimpse  of  light,  the  cataract  is  combined  with 
!  amaurosis. 

When  a  cataract  is  free  from  every  compli- 
|  cation  ;  when  it  is  not  attended  with  frequent 
headach,  nor  pains  in  the  eye  ;  when  the  pupil 
retains  its  regular  circular  shape ;  when  (he 
iris  possesses  its  natural  power  of  motion  in  the 
different  degrees  of  light ;  and  when  the  patient 
can  readily  discern  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness,  and  even  perceive  bright  colours, 
and  the  outlines  of  objects,  in  shady  places 
where  the  pupil  naturally  expands  —  the  prog¬ 
nosis  is  favourable. 

There  are  no  medicines,  nor  applications, 
j  capable  of  dispersing  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  or 
I  its  capsule.  The  cases,  injudiciously  blended 
|  with  the  subject  of  cataract  under  the  name  of 
false  cataracts,  which  are  only  obstructions  of 
j  the  pupil  by  lymph,  effused  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  may  indeed  sometimes  be  bene¬ 
fited,  or  even  cured,  by  the  means  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  iritis;  but  no  real  analogy  exists 
between  such  cases  and  opacity  of  the  lens  and 
its  capsule.  In  all  examples  of  true  cataract,  it 
is  only  by  an  operation  that  sight  can  be  re¬ 
stored. 

W  hether  an  operation  should  be  performed 
when  the  cataract  is  single,  and  the  other  eye  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  vision,  is  a  question  on 
which  some  difference  of  opinion  is  entertained. 
Diversity  in  the  refracting  powers  of  the  eyes 
after  the  removal  of  the  lens  from  one  of  them, 
and  the  apprehension  of  confused  vision,  as  the 
result,  arc  the  reasons  usually  urged  against  the 
practice,  which  has,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
proved  successful  ;  while  the  continuance  of  a 
cataract  in  one  eye  not  only  gives  a  disposition 
to  the  origin  of  the  same  kind  of  opacity  in  the 
other,  but  permanently  impairs  the  sensibility  of 
i  the  retina  itself  for  want  of  exercise. 
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Tt  is  a  general  and  judicious  maxim,  never  to 
operate  upon  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  ease  of  extraction  in  particular,  this  rule  is 
universally  observed.  It  is  also  a  maxim  to  let 
the  patient  have  the  benefit  of  preparatory  treat¬ 
ment  before  he  undergoes  the  operation.  His 
diet  should  be  lowered  and  his  bowels  emptied. 

In  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  ought  the 
operation  to  be  delayed  till  the  patient  has 
attained  the  age  of  docility  and  reason  ?  Or 
ought  it  to  be  practised  in  early  infancy  ? 
Every  consideration  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  an  early  performance  of  it.  If  it  be  post¬ 
poned,  the  eyes,  having  no  distinct  perception 
of  external  objects,  acquire  such  an  invete¬ 
rate  habit  of  rolling,  that  for  a  long  time  after 
the  pupil  has  been  cleared  by  an  operation  no 
voluntary  effort  can  control  this  irregular  mo¬ 
tion.  The  retina,  too,  by  a  law  common  to  all 
structures  of  the  animal  body,  for  want  of  being 
exercised,  becomes  more  or  less  deprived  of 
power.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  months  to 
that  of  two  years  is  deemed  an  advantageous 
period  for  operating  on  congenital  cataracts. 

Persons  blind  from  congenital  and  other 
cataracts  of  long  duration,  and  habituated  to 
live  with  four  senses,  are  generally  confused  and 
perplexed  on  the  restoration  of  vision.  They 
have  a  difficulty  in  combining  the  action  of  the 
eye  with  that  of  the  other  senses.  Hence  Du- 
puytren  has  often  found  it  necessary  to  deprive 
them,  for  a  time,  of  the  use  of  one  or  two  of  the 
other  senses,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  use  the 
organ  of  vision.  He  has  applied  this  principle 
to  infants,  by  closing  their  ears,  as  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  sound,  and  by  impressions  received  by  the 
hands,  which  they  thrust  out  before  their  bodies, 
like  tentacula. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  operation  for  cataract. 
1st.  The  method  formerly  termed  couching,  and 
which  is  simply  the  removal  of  the  cataract 
out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  leaving  it  still  in  the 
eye.  It  is  now  frequently  called  displacement ; 
and  has  two  varieties,  depression  and  rec/ination. 
3d.  Surgeons  practise  extraction  of  the  cataract ; 
that  is,  they  take  the  opake  lens  completely 
out  of  the  eye.  3d.  Another  method,  often 
adopted,  consists  in  the  division  of  Ike  cataract 
into  fragments,  which,  being  exposed  to  the 
aqueous  humour,  become  absorbed. 

By  depression  and  rec/ination,  we  change  the 
situation  of  the  cataract.  In  dejxression ,  the  lens 
is  pushed  directly  below  the  level  of  the  pupil. 
In  rcclination,  the  lens  is  made  to  turn  over  into 
the  middle,  and  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
vitreous  humour;  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
lens,  which  was  previously  directed  forwards,  is 
now  placed  upwards,  and  what  was  the  upper 
edge  is  turned  backwards.  Over  the  lens,  dis¬ 
placed  in  this  manner,  the  vitreous  humour  will 
close  much  more  completely  than  over  the 
simply  depressed  lens,  so  that  it  will  be  less 
likely  to  reascend  behind  the  pupil.  Nor  will 
the  retina  be  so  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  by 
the  cataract  as  after  depression;  yet,  rcclination 
unavoidably  does  more  extensive  injury  to  the 
hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

attraction  is  the  complete  removal  of  the 
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cataract  from  the  eye  through  an  opening  made  jj 
in  the  cornea.  The  incision  for  this  purpose 
must  form  the  segment  of  a  regular  circle,  be 
smooth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  sufficient  size 
to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  the  cataract  through 
it.  Both  in  this  first  period  of  the  operation, 
and  in  the  subsequent  one  of  opening  the  capsule, 
the  iris  should  remain  entirely  free  from  injury. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  of  extraction  is  that 
of  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  if  due 
care  be  not  taken,  is  apt  to  be  suddenly  forced 
out  of  the  eye  along  with  the  cataract. 

Another  risk  is  that  of  the  iris  being  wounded,  j 
Sometimes  the  operation  is  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
lapsus  of  this  organ,  and  occasionally  by  a  clo-  I 
sure  of  the  pupil  from  the  inflammation  excited:  | 
in  the  iris  by  injury  of  its  texture. 

The  division,  or  breaking  of  a  cataract  piece¬ 
meal,  may  be  done  with  a  needle,  either  through 
the  sclerotica  or  the  cornea.  It  has  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  the  most  easy,  but  some¬ 
times  needs  repetition.  Opake  portions  of  the  | 
capsule,  however,  frequently  resist  absorption,  j 
and  must,  after  all,  either  be  extracted  or  dis-  [ 
placed.  The  division  of  a  cataract,  when  per-!  j 
formed  by  passing  the  needle  through  the  corneal  j 
and  pupil,  is  termed  keratonyxis. 

No  method  of  operating  for  the  cure  of  i 
cataract  should  be  exclusively  preferred  ;  eaclij  1 
having  its  advantages  in  particular  cases. 

Cataract,  black.  1.  A  very  rare  variety  ol  1 
cataract,  in  which  the  opake  lens  is  black. 

2.  Some  authors  have  designated  amaurosis!  t 
by  this  term. 

Cata'ria.  (From  rat  us,  a  cat :  so  called  be-  I 
cause  cats  are  fond  of  it.)  See  Nepeta  cataria.  |  i 

Catarrhal.  Appertaining  to  or  partaking  I 
of  the  nature  of  a  catarrh  ;  thus  catarrhal  fever]  I 
fever  complicated  with  catarrh. 

Catarrhe'cticus.  (From  Karappyyvvpi,  tel  i 
break.)  A  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  mel 
dicines  supposed  to  have  a  dissolvent  power,  a::  • 
ox'ymel  —  icarapfiriKTiica  (ftapyaKa. 

Catarrheu'.ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  /carcqlpe a>i  i 
to  flow  from.)  Synonymous  with  catarrh. 

C  AT  A  R  It  II  E'X  I S.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  rca  (  r 
rapprp)vofxi,  to  burst  out. )  A  sudden  and  violen  t  t 
effusion.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  a  sudden  [ 
and  profuse  diarrhoea.  Schneider  calls  a  copious  | 
and  rapid  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels  ( 
catnrrhexis  vera. 

CATATtRHUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  uarap:  i 
pete,  to  flow  from.)  Catarrh.  The  older  wri  I 
ters  distinguished  the  symptoms  of  what  i  I 
commonly  called  a  cold  by  different  names 
according  to  the  part  more  immediately  at  I 
fected  ;  as  expressed  in  the  old  verse  — 

“  Si  fluit  ad  pectus  dicatur  rheuma  catarrhus ; 

Ad  fauces  bronchus,  ad  nares  esto  coryza. 

The  term  catarrh  is  now  applied  to  a  cold  hi 
the  head  or  on  the  chest.  Bronchitis  is  calle< 
pulmonary  catarrh  by  some  writers,  and  an  in 
creased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  interna 
coat  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  styled  catarrh  c.  l 
the  bladder.  Catarrh  or  inflammation  of  th 
lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  present 
itself  under  two  forms,  common  catarrh,  cn Ho  e 
in  ordinary  language  a  cold,  and  epidemic  calarr 
or  influen  .a.  The  symptoms  of  common  catari 
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ire  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  of  weight 
>ver  the  eyes,  which  are  weak  and  watery.  Ihe 
nostrils  are  obstructed,  and  pour  forth  a  fluid 
which  is  at  first  thin  and  acrid,  and  excoriates 
lie  skin  around  the  nostrils,  but  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  thicker  and  often  purulent. 
There  is  frequent  sneezing,  hoarseness  of  the 
voice,  cough,  generally  attended  with  expector- 
ition,  and  often  a  sense  of  fulness  or  soreness  in 
he  fauces.  The  common  cause  of  catarrh  is 
he  direct  exposure  of  the  affected  surfaces  to  a 
:old  or  damp  atmosphere,  or  the  sudden  suppres¬ 
sion  of  perspiration  from  a  rapid  reduction  of 
temperature.  These,  however,  are  not  the  sole 
causes,  since  patients  who  have  been  long  con¬ 
fined  to  their  room  by  other  diseases,  frequently 
catch  cold  without  any  exposure  whatever  ; 
some  persons  always  get  a  cold  in  the  head  on 
quitting  the  town  for  the  country  ;  and  others 
m  quitting  the  country  for  the  town  ;  and  since 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  mucous  mem- 
crane  of  the  air  passages  should  be  exempt  from 
lie  general  causes,  whatever  these  may  be, 
which  produce  inflammation  in  other  mucous 
nembranes,  what  ground  have  we  for  supposing 
bat  a  catarrh  must  always  arise  from  cold  ? 

.  Where  the  attack  is  slight,  medical  aid  is  not 
iften  sought  for,  or  needed.  A  few  days’  con- 
inement  to  the  house  in  a  warm  but  not  a  close 
ipartment,  diluent  drinks,  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  and  vinous  or  other  fermented 
jquors,  gentle  laxatives  and  diaphoretics  usually 
mcceed  in  carrying  off  the  complaint.  But  if 
:here  be  a  sense  of  oppression  on  the  chest,  or 
much  fulness  in  the  head,  with  a  degree  of 
symptomatic  fever,  a  more  decided  antiphlogistic 
reatment  is  indicated  ;  smart  purgatives  should 
je  given,  and  venesection  may  sometimes  be  ad¬ 
visable.  If  the  cough  be  troublesome,  it  is  to  be 
illayed  by  demulcent  mixtures,  with  small  doses 
nf  henbane,  gentle  expectorants,  &c.  Opium  un- 
mmbined  is  not  generally  serviceable  in  catarrh, 
is  it  is  apt  to  check  the  secretion  from  the  in- 
lamed  membranes,  and  thus  increase  the  inflam- 
nation  :  Dover’s  powder,  however,  is  recom- 
nended  by  many  practitioners. 

Catarrh  is  a  pretty  constant  accompaniment 
of  measles,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  fever,  small¬ 
pox,  worms,  dentition,  rheumatism,  and  other 
diseases. 

In  the  epidemic  catarrh  or  influenza,  the 
ittack  is  very  sudden  ;  there  is  great  heaviness 
rver  the  eyes;  and  the  fever  is  attended  with 
great  depression. 


It  commences,  according  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith 
.vho  has  accurately  recorded  its  progress  as  it 
ippeared  in  1781  and  1782,  with  the  usual 
■atarrha]  symptoms,  in  conjunction  with  others 
d  a  much  graver  character,  such  as  great  lan¬ 
guor,  lowness,  and  oppression  at  the  prrecordia- 
inxiety,  with  frequent  sighing,  sickness,  and 
tolent  headach.  The  pulse  is  peculiarly  quick 
r.nd  ‘regular,  and  at  night  there  is  often  del i- 
mm  The  heat  of  the  body  is  seldom  consi¬ 
derable,  particularly  when  compared  with  the 
I'lolence  of  the  other  symptoms ;  the  skin  is 
moist,  with  a  tendency  to  profuse  sweating  ■  the 
fongue  moist,  but  white  or  yellowish.  Some- 
nines  there  are  severe  muscular  pains,  general  or 


local  ;  at  other  times,  erysipelatous  patches  or 
efflorescences  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 
From  the  onset,  for  the  first  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  the  symptoms  are  extremely 
violent,  far  beyond  the  danger  or  duration  of  the 
distemper.  For  the  most  part  it  attacks  the 
healthy  and  robust :  children,  and  old  people 
either  escape  entirely,  or  are  affected  in  a 
slighter  manner.  ‘  Pregnant  women,  when  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  are  disposed  to  miscarry,  and  the 
flooding  is  in  some  cases  fatal.  Patients  sub¬ 
ject  to  pulmonic  complaints,  suffer  much  from 
the  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
peripneumonic  symptoms,  which  occasionally 
lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  influenza  in 
most  of  the  periods  in  which  it  has  shown  itself. 
But  in  every  period  its  symptoms  have  consider¬ 
ably  varied  in  severity  in  different  individuals. 
In  many  instances,  they  have  scarcely  exceeded 
those  of  a  common  cold  ;  in  others,  the  pleu¬ 
ritic  pain  has  been  very  acute,  or  the  headach 
intolerable,  shooting  up  to  the  vertex  with  a 
sense  of  splitting ;  the  pulse  has  been  a  hundred 
and  forty,  and  often  considerably  more,  in  a 
minute,  with  incoherency  or  delirium  from  the 
first  night-.  Yet  cases  of  real  danger  are  very 
few  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over  fre¬ 
quently  in  forty-eight  hours ;  sometimes  in 
twenty-four.  Those  who  have  suffered,  appear 
to  be  little  susceptible  of  a  second  attack  during 
the  continuance  of  the  epidemy,  though  they 
have  no  indemnity  against  the  next  that  may 
appear.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  general 
debility  which  has  been  induced  does  not  ter¬ 
minate  with  the  catarrh  itself,  but  remains  for 
weeks,  perhaps  for  months  afterwards,  and  is 
sometimes  removed  with  great  difficulty. 

The  disease  has  been  known  and  "described 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  length  by  Sydenham, 
who  regarded  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1675,  as  a 
general  cough  produced  by  cold  and  moist  wea¬ 
ther,  grafted  upon  the  autumnal  epidemy,  and 
varying  its  symptoms. 

Influenza,  however,  has  not  only  occurred  in 
the  autumn,  but  in  every  season  of  the  year, 
whether  hot,  cold,  damp,  or  temperate ;  and 
when  there  has  been  apparently  no  other  con¬ 
stitutional  distemper  with  which  it  could  unite 
itself.  That  it  is  an  epidemy,  cannot  be  doubted : 
yet  this  is  to  advance  but  a  very  little  way 
towards  a  knowledge  of  its  origin  or  remote 
cause ;  for  we  have  still  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  epidemies,  their  sources,  diversities, 
and  means  of  diffusion  ;  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
spasmodic  cholera,  in  the  very  teeth  of  periodical 
winds  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  that 
we  might  fairly  conclude,  if  we  did  not  know 
the  contrary,  would  irresistibly  oppose  their 
progress.  Sydenham  freely  confesses  his  igno¬ 
rance  upon  the  subject,  though  he  is  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  ascribe  them  to  “  some  occult  and  in¬ 
explicable  changes  wrought  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  itself,  by  which  the  a'mosphere  becomes 
contaminated  with  certain  effluvia,  which  pre¬ 
dispose  the  bodies  of  men  to  some  form  or  other 
of  disease.” 

An  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
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however,  or  that  state  of  the  air  capable  of 
producing  any  general  disorder,  may  depend 
either  upon  an  intemperament,  or  inharmonious 
combination  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
which  it  consists,  or  upon  some  miasm,  or 
foreign  morbific  principle  accidentally  combined 
with  it.  It  is  possible  that  both  these  may  be 
causes  of  different  diseases. 

Many  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
malady  under  consideration  to  the  first  of  the 
above  causes,  and  particularly  to  the  atmosphere’s 
being  in  a  state  of  negative  electricity  ;  and 
M.  Weber,  fully  confiding  in  this  cause,  has 
recommended,  somewhat  whimsically,  the  use 
of  socks  made  of  the  most  powerful  non-con¬ 
ductors,  as  oiled  silk,  or  paper  covered  with 
sealing-wax,  as  a  certain  prophylactic.  Others, 
without  undertaking  to  determine  in  what  the 
atmospheric  intemperament  consists,  have  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  mere  exciting  cause  of  catarrhs, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  merely  rendering  the 
body  more  obnoxious  to  the  ordinary  causes  of 
this  disease,  and  hence  converting  a  sporadic 
into  a  general  distemper. 

More  commonly,  however,  catarrh,  as  well 
as  other  epidemics,  have,  in  modern  times,  been 
contemplated  as  dependent  upon  the  second  of 
the  aerial  causes  just  adverted  to,  namely,  the 
existence  of  a  specific  miasm,  or  morbid  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the  atmosphere, 
distinct  from  any  change  in  the  combination  of 
its  proper  elements.  It  is,  however,  quite 
useless  to  speculate  on  a  subject  on  which,  if 
we  are  ever  to  know  anything,  such  knowledge 
can  only  result  from  long-continued  and  labo¬ 
rious  observation  of  the  influence  of  external 
nature  on  the  living  body  ;  nor  is  it  a  very 
philosophical  occupation  to  weave  hypotheses 
concerning  the  state  of  the  air  which  causes 
epidemics,  when,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  cause  may  just  as  well  be  in  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The 
sudden  and  simultaneous  invasion  of  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  a  place,  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  the  spread  of  influenza  de¬ 
pends  principally  upon  causes  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  in  their  operation  than  contagion  :  facts 
are  not  wanting,  however,  which  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  communicable 
from  one  individual  to  another  ;  whilst  there 
is  nothing  which  at  all  tends  to  disprove  its 
contagious  character. 

Cullen,  in  his  synopsis,  has  followed  the 
more  striking  returns  of  influenza  from  the 
fourteenth  century  down  to  his  own  times. 
“In  all  these  instances,”  says  he,  “the  phe¬ 
nomena  have  been  much  the  same ;  and  the 
disease  has  always  been  particularly  remarkable 
in  this,  that  it  has  been  the  most  widely  and 
generally  spreading  epidemic  known.  It  has 
seldom  appeared  in  any  one  country  of  Europe, 
without  appearing  successively  in  every  other 
part  of  it.”  In  some  instances,  the  [infection 
has  passed  the  Atlantic,  with  little  or  no  remis¬ 
sion  of  its  severity,  and  attacked  Americans,  who 
had  not  had  the  slighest  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
peans. 

The  track  of  this  disease  may  be  traced  at 
sea  as  well  as  on  land.  In  the  epidemy  of 
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1782,  Lord  Anson  sailed  in  the  month  of  May  I 
with  a  fleet  for  the  Dutch  coast;  and  Admiral; 
Kempcnfelt  for  that  of  France.  The  crewsl 
of  both  fleets  were  well  on  sailing  ;  but  in  the 
same  month  both  were  attacked  very  generally,! 
and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  return  home.  | 
The  previous  state  of  the  air,  with  respect  to| 
any  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  elec-l 
tricity,  or  damp,  seems  to  have  exercised  but 
little  appreciable  influence.  Influenzas  have 
recurred  at  every  different  season,  in  every  statej 
of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer.l 

Thus  the  influenza  of  1702,  one  of  the 
severest  on  record,  producing  effects  which  con-i 
tinued,  in  many  instances,  for  two  or  three  years) 
afterwards,  was  preceded  by  weather  uncom-1  j 
monly  warm  ;  while  in  that  of  1767,  being  the 
next  in  succession,  which  was  also  very  severer 
though  productive  of  less  durable  mischief  tc) 
the  constitution,  the  weather  was  remarkable 
for  being  unusually  cold.  We  know  nothing! 
of  the  country  from  which  the  disease  has  at  any 
time  taken  its  rise;  but  it  has  usually  observer 
some  particular  track,  as  from  north  to  south! 
or  from  east  to  west.  That  of  1781  and  1781 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  China,  and  to  have 
travelled  through  Asia  into  Europe,  thence  cross  ! 
ing  the  Atlantic,  and  arriving  the  ensuing  yea  J 
in  America;  but  this  assertion  wants  confirm! 
ation. 

The  influenza  which  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1803,  was  prevalent  in  Paris  and  other  part|  ! 
of  France,  anti  in  Holland,  some  weeks  befool  j 
it  appeared  in  London  ;  and  it  was  again  soar  i 
weeks  in  travelling  from  London  to  Manchester!  1 
It  visited  Cork  and  Dublin  before  reaching  th  i 
north  of  Ireland,  and  it  finally  crossed  the  At  I 
lantic,  and  appeared  in  the  United  States  th  i 
same  spring.  The  epidemics  of  1831-2  ani  ! 
1836-7  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  prac  I 
titioners,  and  were  nearly  universal  throughou  I 
the  civilised  world.  Influenza  has  sometime)  I 
been  observed  to  precede  the  eruption  of  mor 
formidable  epidemics.  That  of  1803  was  foil  i 
lowed  by  an  epidemic  ophthalmia  in  Franco 
and  a  very  severe  dysentery  in  the  United  Stated 
Of  late  years  influenza  has  been  the  immediatj 
precursor  of  malignant  cholera  in  many  places.) 

In  the  treatment  of  epidemic  catarrh  bleedinj 
is  rarely  required,  and,  from  the  debility  so  soo> 
induced,  should  be  avoided,  except  when  aj 
inflamed  state  of  important  organs  renders  it; 
necessity  imperative.  It  was  tried  copiously  b 
many  practitioners  in  1782,  but  they  soon  rt 
verted  to  the  cautionary  track  of  Sydenhair 
Quiet,  diluent  drinks,  the  promotion  of  gentl 
perspiration,  and  a  due  attention  to  the  state  c 
the  bowels,  will  usually  be  found  sufficiem 
If  the  chest  be  much  loaded,  an  emetic  wi 
alibi'd  the  most  effectual  relief.  If  the  cough  b 
troublesome,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  hot 
which,  however,  are  generally  alleviated  by  a 
emetic,  small  doses  of  ipecacuan,  with  or  witl 
out  oxymel  of  squills,  will  promote  an  easy  c> 
perforation,  and  take  off  the  sense  of  oppressioi 
Cullen  joined  these  with  opium,  and  was  p» 
ticularly  attached  to  the  use  of  Dover’s  powdi 
in  all  catarrhal  allections,  asserting  that  there 
no  disease  in  which  opium  has  been  found  root 
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seful ;  but  this  position,  doubtful  with  respect 
)  common  catarrh,  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
eeent  experience  in  influenza,  the  symptoms  of 
rhich  have  very  generally  been  found  to  be 
ggravated  by  opium,  exhibited  in  whatever 
arm.  A  more  liberal  diet  may  be  allowed  in 
ifluenza  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  febrile  aflec- 
ions.  The  subsequent  debility  may  be  removed 
iy  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  gentle  exercise, 
ure  air,  cold  bathing,  and  a  nutritious  diet, 
fhe  cough  which  generally  accompanies  influ- 
nza  sometimes  remains  as  a  sequel,  long  after 
he  other  symptoms  have  disappeared  :  and,  in 
his  case,  opium  with  camphor,  or  the  resinous 
alsams,  often  affords  essential  relief,  and  espec¬ 
ially  at  night.  It  has  not  generally  been  found 
hat  the  cough  has  proved  any  impediment  to 
he  use  of  bark,  or  even  that  of  cold  bathing, 
nfluenza  has  rarely  terminated  in  phthisis ; 
rhich,  according  to  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  is 
ess  frequently  consequent  on  epidemic  than  on 
ommon  catarrh. 


Catarrh  urethral.  The  name  of  urethral 


atarrh  has  been  given  to  gleet. 

Catarrh  uterine.  Leucorrhcea  has  been 
ailed  uterine  catarrh. 

Catarrhus  bellinsulanus.  The  mumps, 
iee  Parotitis. 

Catarrhus  suffocativus.  See  Croup. 

Catarrhus  vesicas.  This  name  has  been 
;iven  to  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
•ladder,  which  arises  from  chronic  inflammation 
f  its  mucous  coat. 

Catarti'smus.  Ko.Ta.pTi<Tij.os.  The  reduction 
f  a  dislocated  bone.  —  Paulas  sEgineta. 

Catasa'rca.  (From  koto.,  and  crap£,  flesh.) 
iynonymous  with  Anasarca. 

Catasta'gmos.  (KaTaiTTayfios  ;  from  irara- 
Tajco,  to  distil.)  The  Greek  word  for  distil- 
ition.  Some  medical  writers  have  used  it  sy- 
onymously  with  coryza. 

CATASTA'LTICUS.  (From  /carao-- 
to  repress.)  Catastaltic.  Applied  to 
ledicines  which  repress  evacuations,  as  astrin- 
ents  and  styptics. 

CA  SI  ASIS.  (KaratTracris ;  from  icaBur- 
■nut,  to  constitute.)  1.  The  constitution  or 
fate  of  any  thing,  as  of  the  human  body  or  of 
le  atmosphere. 


2.  I  he  restoration  of  a  dislocated  part  t 
roper  position. 

Catatasis.  (From  KaTaTewcn,  to  exte 
Iippocrates  used  this  term  to  sio-nifv  the 
•ns, on  of  a  fractured  or  dislocated  liml 
rder  to  replace  it,  and  also  its  actual  reduc 
Cate.  A  name  of  catechu.  See  Catech 
Catechu.  ( Catechu ,  indeclinable.  I 
rid  that,  in  the  Japanese  language,  kate 

rs“  *  fe'“d <*». jui«.)  sJTJ&ZZ 

Catechu,  extraclum.  See  Acacia  catechu 
tATKiA  moN.  (Kareiafiiov ;  from  /earn 
a  dac  e  of  grass :  so  called  from  its  sin 
on8"shj>ped  instrument  mentioned  by 
eus  wb'ch  was  thrust  into  the  nostrils  lo 
P  haemorrhage  in  cases  of  liead-ach 

,mcl’eK  %  MVf!CVLU3-  T1>e  anterior  t 
luscle.  —  Spigehus. 

I  CATHiElt: E'TICUS.  (KaOaiperucos-  I 
uBatpu,  to  take  away.)  Escharolic. 


CATHA'RMA.  (a,  at  is.  n. ;  from  ua0ai  poo, 
to  purge.)  An  excrement.  Any  thing  purged 
from  the  body  naturally  or  by  art. 

CATHA'IISIS.  (is,  cos.  f.  ;  from  icaOaipco, 
to  purge.)  Purgation  of  the  excrements  or 
humours,  either  naturally  or  artificially. 

CATHA'RTIC.  (Catharticus ;  from  KaOaipu, 
to  purge.)  Purgative.  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which,  taken  internally,  or  applied  externally, 
increases  the  evacuations.  Purgative  medicines 
have  received  many  appellations  :  purgantia ; 
catocathartica ;  catoretica ;  catotetica ;  dejeclo- 
ria;  alviduca.  The  different  articles  referred 
to  this  class  are  divided  into  five  orders  of 
cathartics :  — 

1.  Stimulating,  as  jalap,  aloes,  bitter  apple, 
and  croton  oil,  which  are  well  calculated  to  dis¬ 
charge  accumulations  of  serum,  and  are  mostly 
selected  for  indolent  and  phlegmatic  habits, 
and  those  who  are  hard  to  purge. 

2.  Refrigerating,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  &c.  These  are  better  adapted 
for  plethoric  habits,  and  those  with  an  inflam¬ 
matory  diathesis. 

3.  Astringent,  as  rhubarb  arid  damask  roses, 
which  are  mostly  given  to  those  whose  bowels 
are  weak  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient,  as  castor  oil  and  olive  oil,  which 
may  be  given,  in  preference  to  other  cathartics, 
to  infants  and  very  aged  persons. 

5-  Narcotic,  as  tobacco,  hyoscyamus,  and 
digitalis.  Medicines  of  this  kind  are  never  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers 
the  different  cathartics  under  the  two  divisions 
of  laxatives  and  purgatives;  the  former  being 
mild  in  their  operation,  and  merely  evacuatin,T 
the  contents  of  the  intestines;  the  latter  bein” 
more  powerful,  and  even  extending  their  stimu¬ 
lant  operation  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
following  he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives  :  Manna,  Cassia  fistula,  Tamarindus 

indica,  Ricinus  communis,  Sulphur,  Magnesia. 
Under  the  head  of  purgatives,  he  names  Cassia 
senna,  Rheum  palmatum,  Convolvulus  jalapa, 
Flelleborus  niger,  Bryonia  alba,  Cucumis  colo- 
cynthis,  Momordica  elaterium,  llhamnus  ca¬ 
tharticus,  Aloe  perfoliata,  Convolvulus  scam- 
monia,  Gambogia,  Submurias  hydrargyri,  Sul¬ 
phas  magnesias,  Sulphas  soda;,  Sulphas  potassce, 
Supertartras  potassre,  Tartras  potassa?,  Tartras 
potassa;  et  soda;,  lighlii  oleum,  l’hosphas  soda;, 
Murias  soda;,  Terebinthina  veneta,  Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

Cathartic  salt.  Both  Epsom  salt  and 
Glauber’s  salt  are  so  named.  See  Magnesia; 
sulphas  and  Soda;  sulphas. 

CATH  A'RTINE.  A  substance  of  a  reddish 
colour,  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether  ;  obtained  by  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle 
from  the  leaves  of  senna. 

CATI-IARTOCA'RPUS.  A  genus  of 
plants  separated  from  the  Linnsean  genus 
Cassia. 

Cathartocarpus  fistula.  Cassia  fistula  of 
I.inmcus.  The  plant  which  produces  the  cassia 
pulp.  It  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Egypt,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
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liftv  feet.  The  fruit  is  a  long  cylindrical  woody 
dark  brown  pod,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
thumb,  and  two  feet  in  length,  divided  into 
numerous  transverse  cells,  each  containing  one 
seed,  embedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cassia  pods  imported  into 
this  country  are  from  the  West  Indies,  but  those 
from  the  East  Indies  are  reckoned  finer  ;  they 
are  of  smaller  size,  and  the  pulp  is  blacker. 
The  pulp  is  the  part  used  in  medicine.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Vauquclin,  it  contains  sugar,  gelatin, 
gluten,  mucus,  a  small  proportion  of  resin, 
extractive,  and  colouring  matter.  It  is  a  gentle 
laxative  in  a  small  dose,  but  in  large  doses 
occasions  nausea  and  griping.  It  is  now  hardly 
ever  used  except  as  an  ingredient  in  compounds, 
as  the  confectio  senna;,  &c.  The  dose  of  cassia 
pulp  is  from  ^iij.  to  *j. 

Cathemeri'nus.  (KaOrtpepieos ;  from  Kara, 
and  ypcpa,  a  day.)  Synonymous  with  quo¬ 
tidian. 

CA'TIIETEIt.  ( Catheter ,  ter  is,  m. ;  Ka- 
Beryp,  from  uaBiypi,  to  thrust  into.)  A  long 
and  hollow  tube,  introduced  by  surgeons  into 
the  urinary  bladder,  to  draw  off  the  urine  when 
the  patient  is  unable  to  pass  it  naturally.  Ca¬ 
theters  are  either  made  of  silver,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  metals,  or  of  elastic  gum.  That  for  the  male 
urethra  is  much  longer  than  that  for  the  female, 
and  so  curved,  if  metallic,  as  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  urethra. 

CatheterYsmus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Kadcryp, 
a  catheter.)  The  operation  of  introducing  the 
catheter. 

Cathi'drysis.  (K a&ifipvcris ;  from  KaBiSpvai, 
to  place  together.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  term 
to  signify  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

Cathmia.  A  term  applied  by  the  alchemists 
to  several  things;  as  to  a  mineral  vein  contain¬ 
ing  gold  and  silver,  to  gold,  to  litharge,  to  the 
smoke  arising  from  burnt  copper,  &c. 

Catho'lceus.  (KaOoAfteys  ;  from  icaOeXKU,  to 
draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  applied  round 
that  bandage  for  the  head  called  pericepastrum , 
in  order  to  secure  it. 

CATHO'LICON.  (KaBoAacos,  universal.) 
Catholicum.  An  universal  medicine  :  a  medi¬ 
cine  that  was  supposed  to  purge  away  all  viti¬ 
ated  humours. 

Catholicum  duplex.  An  old  purgative 
electuary,  containing  rhubarb,  senna,  cassia, 
tamarinds,  &c. 

Catiiolici  humoues.  Humours  which  exist 
throughout  the  body  were  formerly  so  called. 

Ca/tias.  KaTiar.  A  knife  used  for  cutting 
a  dead  foetus  out  of  the  womb.  —  Pa  ulus  JEpi- 
neta. 

Catullia.  A  weight  of  nine  ounces. 

Cedillas.  See  Capella. 

Cati/lus  cinereus.  See  Capella. 

Cati'nus  fuso'rius.  A  crucible. 

Catkin.  See  Amentum. 

CA'TLIN  G.  A  long,  narrow,  double-edged, 
sharp. pointed  knife,  used  chiefly  in  amputa¬ 
tions. 

Catma.  Gold-filings. 

Catmint.  (So  called,  because  cats  are  said 
to  be  fond  of  it.)  See  Ncpcla. 

Catocatii  AhtTic.  (Catocalharticus ;  from  tcaru, 
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downwards,  and  icaBaiwp,  to  purge.)  Applied 
to  a  purgative  medicine. 

Ca'toche.  (From  KaTexw,  to  detain.)  See 

Catalepsis. 

Catochei'lum.  (Catochellum,  i.  n.  ;  from 
/carol,  beneath,  and  x«‘Aos,  the  lip.)  The  lower 
lip. 

CA'TOCIIUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Karoxv ;  from 
/rarex^i  to  detain.)  Some  writers  use  this  term 
synonymously  with  catalepsy,  and  others  with 
coma-vigil ;  others  again  distinguish  catochus 
from  catalepsy  by  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which 
obtains  in  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

Catomi  smus.  (  From  uaTu,  below,  and  upas, 
the  shoulder. )  A  method  of  reducing  a  luxated 
humerus,  practised  by  the  Greeks.  It  consisted 
in  throwing  the  arm  of  the  patient  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  so  that  the  body  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  reduction 
effected  by  the  conjoined  action  of  the  patient’s 
own  weight  and  the  shoulder  of  the  operator. 

Cato'pter.  (Karoirryp ;  from  KarowTopaL,  to 
see  clearly.)  The  Greek  name  for  a  speculum 
ani. 

Catorciii'tes.  (K aTopxmps ;  from  uarop- 
Xcopcu,  properly  to  delight  or  soothe  by  dancing.) 
The  name  of  a  soothing  or  demulcent  wine  used 
by  the  Greeks,  prepared  with  figs.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  Sy  cites. 

Catore'ticus.  This  word  appears  to  be 

merely  a  false  reading  for  catotericus,  which  see. 

Catote'ricus.  (KarairepiKos ;  from  Kcms- 

repos,  inferior.)  Applied  to  a  cathartic  as 

being  a  medicine  which  operates  downwards. 

Catulo'ticus.  KutovAcotikos.  Catulotic. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  medicines  which 
promote  cicatrisation ;  but  in  the  fragment  of  the 
book  De  JJynamidiis,  falsely  attributed  to  Galen, 
we  read  “  Catuloticae  sunt  qua;  cicatrices  grossas 
comedendo  a’quant  et  limpidant.”  —  Ed.  t  enet. 
Ap.  Jaat  Latin,  1570.  And  this,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  only  ancient  authority  for  the  word. 

Ca' talus.  See  Amentum. 

CAU'CALIS.  (is,  is  vel  idis.  f.  ;  uavaaAis.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Fcn- 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Caucai.is  anthriscus.  Eaucus  annuus 
minor.  A  common  plant  in  the  hedges,  said  to 
be  diuretic,  but  not  used  in  the  present  day. 

Caucaloi'des.  (From  icavuaAis,  and  eiSos,  a 
likeness;  from  its  likeness  to  the  flower  of  the 
cauealis.)  Like  unto  the  caucalis.  1.  A  specific 
name  of  some  plants. 

2.  An  epithet  of  the  patella,  from  an  alleged 
resemblance  to  the  flower  of  the  caucalis.  — 

Morion  ■ 

CAU'DA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  cado,  to  fall: 
because  it  hangs  down  behind.)  A  tail.  1.  lhe 
tail  of  animals. 

2.  An  appendage  to  seeds  which  resembles  a 
tail ;  as  in  the  genus  clematis. 

3.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coceygis, 
that  being,  in  tailed  animals,  the  beginning  ot 
the  tail. 

4.  The  clitoris,  especially  when  of  undue 
magnitude.  — ■/.  Cl.  ICallher. 

Cauda  equina.  1.  The  spinal  marrow,  at 
its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebra,  gives  oil  a  large  number  of  nerves,  which, 
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lien  unravelled,  resemble  the  horse's  tail; 
enee  the  name.  See  Medulla  spinalis. 

'2.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Cauda  muris.  See  Myosotis. 

Cauda  porcina.  See  Peucedanum. 

Cauda  vulpis  rubicundi.  An  alchemical 
ame  of  red  lead. 

Cauda  seminis.  The  tail,  or  elongated,  and 
enerallv  feathery  appendage  to  a  seed,  formed  of 
te  persistent  style.  It  is  simple,  in  Geranium 
onale ;  hairy,  in  Clematis  and  Pulsatilla;  and 
eniculate,  in  Tormentilla. 

Caudal.  Relative  to  the  tail.  Thus  we 
oeak  of  the  caudal  vertebra:  of  a  quadruped, 
rid  the  caudal  Jin  of  a  fish. 

Cauda'tio.  (  From  cauda,  a  tail.)  An  don¬ 
ation  of  the  clitoris.  —  Blasius. 

CAUDA'TUS.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  Cau- 
ate;  tailed:  applied  generally  in  natural  his- 
iry.  In  botany,  to  seeds  which  have  a  tail-like 
apendage  ;  as  those  of  the  Clematis  vitalba,  and 
'nemone  sulpliurea. 

CAU'DEX.  (e.r,  ids.  m.)  A  name  ap- 
iied  by  some  botanists  to  that  part,  both  of 
ae  root  and  stem  of  a  plant,  which  is  not  rami- 
?d  :  the  former  is  called  caudex  dcscendens,  and 
*e  latter  caudex  ascendens. 

CAUL.  1.  The  English  name  for  the  omen- 
nm.  See  Omentum. 

2.  A  detached  portion  of  the  membrane  is 
rmetimes  found  covering  the  face  of  a  new- 
orn  child :  this  is  named,  in  popular  language, 
caul.  The  superstitious  believe  that  this  piece 
f  membrane,  borne  about  the  person,  will  pre- 
ent  an  individual  from  ever  being  drowned. 
Caule'don.  (KavAr/Soy  ;  from  uavAis,  a 
em.)  This  word  has  been  introduced  into 
)me  lexicons  as  a  substantive  signifying  a 
ansverse  fracture,  or  a  fracture  resembling 
lat  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  an 
Iverb,  signifying  “  in  the  manner  of  a  stem.” 
-to  Kau\i)bov  uaraypa,  the  kind  of  fracture  which 
-■sembles  that  of  a  stem  ;  namely,  a  transverse 
acture. 

Caulescens.  Having  a  stem. 

Cauliflower.  See  Brassica  oleracea. 
CAULINE.  ( Caulinus ,  from  caulis,  the 

em.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  stem.  Leaves 
nd  peduncles  are  so  called,  which  grow  on,  or 
orne  immediately  from,  the  stem. 

CAU'LIS.  (is,  is.  m.  KaoAos.)  A  stem 
hich  bears  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers. 
l  plant  is  said  to  be 

Caulescent ,  when  furnished  with  a  stem. 
Acauline,  when  destitute  of  a  stem;  as  in 
'arlina  acaulis. 

From  its  duration,  the  caulis,  or  stem,  is  dis- 
nguished  into, 

1 .  Herbaceous,  which  perishes  every  year  ;  as 
i  Melissa  officinalis. 

2.  Sufflrulicose,  which  perishes  halfway  down 
very  year  ;  as  in  Cheiranthus  incanus. 

.,.  l'ruticose ,  shrubby,  having  many  stems 
hich  do  not  perish  in  the  winter ;  as  in  Melissa 
■uticosa. 

4.  Arboreal;  as  the  trunk  of  trees. 

From  the  substance,  into, 

1.  Fist u lose,  hollow  internally;  as  in  Anethum 
raveolens,  and  Allium  fistulosum. 
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2.  Loculamentose ,  hollow  and  divided  into 
cells  ;  as  in  Angelica,  Archangelica,  and  Phel- 
landrium  aquaticum. 

3.  Inane,  or  medullary,  empty  or  pithy;  as  in 
Sambucus  nigra. 

4.  Solid ;  as  in  Mentha  and  Melissa. 

5.  Ligneous,  woody;  as  in  Prunus  spinosa. 

6.  Carnose,  or  fleshy  ;  as  in  Sedum  arboreum, 
and  Stapelia  hirsuta. 

7.  Pulpous,  pulpy  ;  as  in  Mesenbryanthemum 
crystallinum. 

8.  Fibrose,  separable  into  long  fibres ;  as 

Cocos  nuefera. 

9.  Succous,  full  of  juice  ;  as  in  the  Euphor¬ 
bias,  and  Chelidonium  majus. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface,  the  caulis 
is  said  to  be, 

1.  Glaber,  or  Icevis,  smooth,  without  any  hairi¬ 
ness,  or  roughness,  or  inequality  ;  as  Lepidium 
lat  folium. 

2.  Scaber,  or  asper,  when  it  has  hard  inequal¬ 
ities  ;  as  in  Galium  aparine,  and  Lilhospermum 
arvense. 

3.  Suberose,  corky ;  as  Passiflora  suberosa , 
and  Quercus  suber. 

4.  Rimose,  cracked  ;  as  in  Ulmus  campestris. 

5.  Tuberculate,  with  rough  nobs  ;  as  in 
Cissus  tubercidata. 

6.  Tunicate,  the  cuticle  peeling  off  spon¬ 
taneously  in  large  portions ;  as  in  Betula  alba, 
and  some  of  the  Spiraeas. 

7.  Striate,  having  superficial  longitudinal 
lines ;  as  in  Chcerophyllum  sylvestre,  Aster  sibi- 
ricus,  and  Daphne  mezereqn. 

8.  Su/cate,  furrowed,  fluted,  when  longitu¬ 
dinally  indented  with  long  and  deep  hollows  ; 
as  in  Celosia  coccynea,  Selinum  carv folia,  Pim- 
pinella  sanguisorba,  Doronicum  pardalianches. 

9.  Perfoliate;  as  in  Bupleurum perfoliatum. 

The  figure  affords  the  following  distinc¬ 
tions  :  — 

1.  Caulis  teres,  or  cylindrical,  round,  without 
angles  ;  as  Sinapis  arvensis. 

2.  Semiteres,  half-rounded,  flat  on  one  side  ; 
as  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  Allium  descendens. 

3.  Compressed,  which  implies  that  two  sides 
of  the  stem  are  flat,  and  approach  each  other  ; 
as  in  Poa  compressa,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Pan¬ 
cratium  declinatum. 

4.  Anceps,  two-edged  ;  as  Iris  graminea, 
Hypericu m  androscemum. 

5.  Angulate,  presenting  several  acute  angles 
in  its  circumference. 

a.  Triangulate,  three-cornered;  as  in  Cactus 
triangularis. 

b.  Quadr angulate,  four-cornered;  as  Cactus 
tetragon  us. 

c.  Quinqueangulate t  as  in  Cactus  pentagonus. 

d.  Hexangulate,  six-cornered  ;  as  Cactus  hexa- 
gonus. 

e.  Multangulate,  many-cornered ;  as  Cactus 
cereus. 

6-  Obtusangulate,  obtuse-angled;  as  in  Scro- 
phularia  nodosa. 

7.  Acutangulate,  acute-angled;  as  in  Scro- 
phularia  aquatica. 

8.  Triquetral,  three-sided,  when  there  are 
three  flat  sides,  forming  acute  angles;  as  Hedy- 
sarum  triquetrum,  1  iota  mirabilis,  Carex  acuta. 

A  a 
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9.  Telraquetral,  four-sided  ;  as  in  Hypericum 
quadrangulare,  Monarda  Jistulosa,  Mentha  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

10.  Membranaceous,  leaf-like;  as  in  Cactus 
phyllanthus. 

11.  Alate,  when  the  edges  or  angles  expand 
into  leaf-like  borders;  as  in  Onopordium  acati- 
thium,  and  Latkyrus  lalifolius. 

12.  Articulate,  jointed;  as  Cactus jlagelliformis, 
and  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

13.  Nodose,  knotty,  divided  at  intervals  by 
swellings  ;  as  in  Scandix  nodosa,  Geranium  no¬ 
dosum. 

14.  Enodus,  without  knot. 

From  the  direction,  the  caulis  is, 

15.  liectus,  erect,  when  it  ascends  almost 
perpendicularly  ;  as  in  the  firs,  Chenopodium  sco- 
parium ,  &c. 

16.  Strictus,  straight,  perpendicular;  as  in 
Alcea  rosea. 

17.  Obliquus,  oblique;  as  in  Solidago  mexicana. 

18.  Adscendens,  ascending,  when  its  lower- 
portion  forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
towards  the  earth,  or  rests  upon  it,  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  rises;  as  exemplified  in  many  grasses,  Tri¬ 
folium  pratense,  Hedysarum  onobrychis. 

1 9.  Descendens,  or  Declinatus,  the  reverse  of 
the  former,  forming  an  arch,  towards  the 
ground ;  as  in  Pancratium  declinatum,  Ficus 
carica. 

20.  Nutans,  or  cernuus,  nodding,  when  bent 
towards  the  summit;  as  in  Convallaria  polygo- 
natum. 

21.  Procumbens,  or  Prostatus,  lying  on  the 
eartli ;  as  Veronica  officinalis. 

22.  Decumbens,  rising  a  little,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  ground ;  as  Thymus  serphyllum. 

23.  Repens,  creeping  and  sending  radicles 
into  the  ground ;  as  Trifolium  repens,  and  Gna- 
phalium  repens. 

24.  Flexuosus,  zigzag ;  as  in  Celastrus  buxi- 
folius,  and  Solidago  jiexicaulis. 

25.  Radicans,  sending  fibres  which  take  root 
in  the  earth  ;  as  in  Ficus  indica. 

26.  Sarmentosus,  trailing,  or  sending  off  a 
runner,  which  fixes  on  neighbouring  bodies;  as 
in  Hedera  helix. 

27.  Stoloniferus,  sending  off  radicating  stolos; 
as  in  Agrostis  stolon  if  era,  and  Fragaria  vesca. 

28.  Scandens,  climbing,  furnished  with  ten¬ 
drils;  as  in  Solanum  dulcamara,  and  Cobcca  scan¬ 
dens. 

29.  Volubilis,  twining,  winding  itself  spirally 
round  any  other  plant  or  body. 

a.  Dcxirorsum,  when  from  right  to  left ;  as 
in  Phaseolus  multiflorus,  and  Convolvulus. 

b.  Sinislrorsum,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
following  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  ;  as 
in  Lonicera  pericliminum,  and  Hamulus  lupu- 
lus. 

30.  Earns,  bent  by  the  lightest  wind  ;  as 
in  Secale  cereale,  and  Juncus  bufonius. 

31.  Rigidus ,  breaking  when  lightly  bent;  as 
in  Boerhaavia  scandens. 

When  clothed  with  any  kind  of  appendage, 
the  stem  is  designated  by  a  term  expressive  of 
this;  thus, 

1 .  Caulis  foliosus,  when  leafy  ;  as  in  Melissa 
officinalis. 
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2.  Aphyllus,  when  without  leaves  ;  as  in  As¬ 
phodel  us  Jist  ulosus. 

3.  Squamosus,  scaly  ;  as  in  Orobanche  major. 

4.  Stipulatus,  when  furnished  with  stipulas; 
as  in  Cystus  helianthcmum,  and  Geranium  tcrc- 
binthinaceum. 

5.  Jmbricatus,  tiled  or  covered  with  little 
scales ;  as  in  Crassula  imbricata,  and  Aloe  vis- 
cosa. 

6.  Vaginatus,  sheathed,  embraced  by  the  base 
of  a  leaf  as  by  a  sheath ;  as  in  Canna  indica, 
and  Arundo  donax. 

7.  Bulbifcrus,  bulb-bearing,  when  studded 
with  bulbs  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves ;  as  in 
Lilium  bulbiferum. 

8.  Nudus,  naked,  without  leaf,  scale,  or  other 
covering  ;  as  in  Cuscuta  europea. 

From  its  mode  of  branching,  the  stem  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  into, 

1.  Simplex,  having  few  branches;  as  in  Cam- 
panula  perfoliata,  and  Verbascum  thapsus. 

2.  Simplicissimus,  without  branches ;  as  in 
Orobanche  amcricana,  and  Campanula  barbata. 

3.  Prolifer,  shooting  off  new  branches  from 
the  tops  of  the  former  ones ;  as  in  Dracena 
draco. 

4.  Hichotomus,  forked,  always  divided  into 
pairs;  as  in  Horanthus  europceus,  and  Valeriana 
locusta. 

5.  Ramosus,  branched  ;  as  in  Rosmarinus  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

6.  Ramosissimus,  having  many  branches  ;  as 
Chenopodium  scoparia,  Ulmus,  Grossularia,  Sec. 

7.  Paniculatus,  paniculate ;  as  in  Crambe 
tataria. 

From  the  pubescence  and  armature,  or  de¬ 
fences,  into, 

1.  Spinosus,  when  furnished  with  sharp  spines; 
as  in  Prunus  spinosa,  and  Mespilus  oxyacantha. 

2.  Aculeatus,  prickly,  when  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  bodies  ;  as  in  Rosa  cenlifolia. 

3.  Cetaceus,  bristly,  when  the  armature  con¬ 
sists  of  brushes  of  minute  bristles;  as  in  Cactus 
Jlagelliformis. 

4.  Ramentaceus,  ramentaceous ;  as  in  Erica 
ramentacea. 

5.  Pilosus,  hairy,  the  pubescence  consisting 
of  long  hairs;  as  in  Ilieraceum  pilocella,  Salvia 
pratensis. 

6.  Muricatus,  or  hispidus,  when  the  hairs  are 
stiff  or  bristly ;  as  in  Borago  officinalis,  and 
Echium  vulgare. 

7.  Tomentosus,  downy;  as  in  Verbascum  thap¬ 
sus,  and  Geranium  rotundffolium. 

8.  Villosus,  shaggy  ;  as  in  Stachys  germanica, 
anil  Veronica  villosa. 

9.  Lanatus,  woolly,  when  the  hairs  are  long 
and  matted ;  as  in  Stachys  lanata,  and  Ballote 
lanata. 

10.  Serious,  silky,  when  the  hairs  are  shining 
and  silky. 

Instead  of  pubescence,  the  covering  is  in  some 
instances  either  a  dry  powdery,  or  a  moist,  ex¬ 
cretion  ;  and  hence,  the  stem  is  denominated 
either, 

1.  Incanus,  or  pruinosus,  when  covered  with 
a  fine  white  dust ;  as  the  Atriplex portulacoides. 

2.  Farinosus,  mealy  ;  as  the  Primula  fari- 
nosa. 
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3.  Glaucus,  of  a  sea-green  colour;  as  Ricinus 
tycinalis. 

4.  Viscidus,  viscid,  covered  with  a  resinous 
.udation  ;  as  in  Lychnis  viscaria. 

5.  Glutinosus ,  glutinous,  when  the  exudation 
adhesive  and  soluble  in  water  ;  as  in  Primula 

mtinosa. 

The  primary  division  of  a  stem  is  into  lateral 
sms  or  branches.  These  are  variously  distin- 
aished, 

From  their  situation ,  into, 

1.  Opposite,  when  one  branch  stands  on  the 
iposite  side  of  the  stem  to  another,  and  their 
•ises  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane ;  as  in  Men- 
a  arvensis. 

2.  Alternate,  one  opposite  to  another,  alter- 
itely  ;  as  in  Althcea,  officinalis. 

3.  Verticillate,  when  more  than  two  proceed 
om  a  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  as 
inus  abies. 

4.  Scattered,  when  given  oil'  from  the  stem  in 
ly  indeterminate  manner. 

From  their  direction,  the  branches,  or  rami, 
e  termed, 

1.  Patentes,  spreading,  when  the  angle  formed 
T  the  branch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  is 
>tuse  ;  as  in  Galium  mollugo. 

2.  Patentissimi,  proceeding  at  a  right  angle 
am  the  stem,  or  horizontally;  as  in  Aspa- 
Tgus  ojjicinalis. 

3.  Brachiati,  brachiate,  spread  in  four  direc¬ 
ans,  crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs; 
i  Syringa  vulgaris. 

4.  !)/•  fieri,  bending  downward  from  the  stem, 
an  arched  or  curved  direction  ;  as  in  Pinus 

rix. 

5.  Rejlexi,  hanging  almost  perpendicularly 
om  the  stem  ;  as  in  Salix  babylonica. 

6.  Retroflexi,  turned  backward;  as  in  Solarium 
dcamara. 

7.  Introflexi,  bent  inward,  when  the  tops 
nd  towards  the  stem  ;  as  in  Populus  dilatata, 

8.  Fastigiati,  when  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
om  whatever  part  of  the  stem  they  spring,  rise 
early  to  the  same  height ;  as  in  Chrysanthemum 
n-ymbosum,  and  Dianthus  barbatus. 

9.  Virgati,  weak  and  long ;  as  in  Salix  vimi- 
i  alls. 

10.  Appressi,  approximated,  when  nearly  par- 
lel  and  close  to  the  stem ;  as  in  Genista  tinc- 

•iria. 

11.  Fulcrati,  supported  or  propped,  when 
•iey  project  nearly  horizontally,  and  give  out 
oot-like  shoots  from  the  under  side,  which, 
Mending  until  they  reach  the  ground,  take 
'tot,  and  serve  as  props  to  the  branches  ;  as  in 
t'icus  religiosus. 

Caulis  Florida.  Cauliflower. 

Caulo'des.  (From  caulis,  a  stem.)  The  name 
iven  by  Pliny  to  cabbage. 

Cau  ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  Kavya,  heat ;  from 
aico,  to  burn.)  Burning  heat ;  febrile  heat. 
Cause.  See  AEtiology. 

CAUSO'DES.  (From  uaiu,  to  burn.) 
,rdent  —  icuuawSys  irvptros,  an  ardent  fever; 
le  same  with  causus. 

Caustic.  See  Causticum. 

Caustic  alkali.  A  pure  alkali.  See  Alkali. 
Caustic  barley.  See  Cevadilla. 
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Caustic,  lunar.  See  Argenti  nitras. 

Caustic  volatile  alkali.  See  Ammonia. 

Causticity.  A  body  which  has  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  caustic  is  said  to  possess  causticity. 

CAU'STICUM.  (mot,  i.  n. ;  from  icouco, 
to  burn :  because  it  produces  effects  on  the 
animal  body  analogous  to  those  of  fire.)  A 
caustic.  1.  A  substance  which  has  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  combine  with  organised  substances, 
as  to  destroy  their  texture.  The  caustics  in 
most  common  use  are  the  lunar  caustic,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  caustic  potash. 

2.  An  hypothetical  body,  imagined  by  Mayer 
as  the  cause  of  causticity. 

Causticum  americanum.  See  Veratrum  sab- 
adilla. 

Causticum  antimoniale.  Muriate  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

Causticum  arsenicale.  See  Arsenical  caustic. 

Causticum  commune  fortius.  See  Potassa  cum 
ca/ce. 

Causticum  lunare.  See  Argenti  nitras. 

CAU'SUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Kavaus  ;  from  Kata, 
to  burn.)  An  ardent  fever.  The  opinions  of 
medical  critics  have  been  divided  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  fever  called  icavcros  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Greek  writers,  from  Hippocrates 
downwards,  give  nearly  a  similar  account  of  it. 
Aretaius  has  left  a  very  distinct  description  of 
it.  The  principal  symptoms,  as  stated  by  that 
elegant  writer,  are  a  pungent  and  subtile  heat, 
especially  in  the  internal  parts ;  great  heat  of  the 
breath ;  desire  of  cold  air ;  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  skin  ;  coldness  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  the  urine  loaded  with  bile  ;  watchfulness; 
quick,  small,  and  weak  pulse ;  eyes  clear, 
splendid,  and  reddish  ;  good  complexion  of  the 
countenance.  If  the  disease  go  on  increasing, 
delirium  supervenes,  with  oblivion  of  every 
thing;  the  respiration  is  hurried  ;  the  hands  are 
cold,  except  the  palms,  but  these  are  burning 
hot ;  the  nails  are  livid,  and  there  is  a  moisture 
on  the  neck  and  forehead.  The  last  stage  is  that 
of  complete  collapse  ;  the  body  is  covered  with 
a  cold  sweat,  which  is  uncontrollably  profuse  ; 
the  breath  is  cold  :  but,  amid  this  exhaustion  of 
all  the  corporeal  powers,  the  mind  recovers  its 
energy ;  the  faculties  become  subtle  and  the  senses 
acute;  and  the  dying  man  appears  as  if  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  (Be  Causis  el  Signis 
acutorum  Morborum,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  ed.  Wigan.) 

According  to  Alexander  of  Tralles  there  are 
two  kinds  of  causus — the  true,  which  is  marked 
by  intense  thirst,  bilious  stools,  and  a  rough  and 
black  tongue  ;  and  the  spurious,  in  which  the 
thirst  is  moderate,  the  tongue  not  black,  and  the 
stools  not  bilious:  the  former  was  ascribed  to 
the  predominance  of  a  bilious,  and  the  latter  ot 
a  pituitous,  humour.  The  Arabian  writers  de¬ 
scribe  the  causus  as  bearing  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  tertian,  but  with  more  intense 
paroxysms,  and  no  complete  intermission,  but  a 
remission  merely  of  the  symptoms.  According 
to  Albucasis,  the  disease  is  caused  by  heated  bile, 
accumulated  in  the  veins  near  the  heart,  sto¬ 
mach,  or  liver.  On  the  whole,  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  the  causus 
is  identical  with  that  variety  of  the  malignant 
remittent  of  warm  climates,  which  is  called 
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ardent,  or  burning  remittent;  and  which,  though 
essentially  of  the  remittent  type,  undergoes  little 
actual  remission  on  account  of  the  intense  vis¬ 
ceral  inflammation  with  which  it  is  complicated. 
(See  Febris  remittens.)  It  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  however,  that  the  irpocroxiroo  zvxpuu\  — 
the  good  complexion  of  the  countenance  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aretaaus —  is  not  very  favourable  to 
this  conjecture.  Some  writers,  who  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  caususoC  the  Greeks  was  synocha, 
or  inflammatory  fever,  are  evidently  quite  wide 
of  the  mark,  and  indeed  have  probably  been 
deceived  by  the  name  of  the  disease  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients. 

Cauterets.  A  village  in  the  department  of 
the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  celebrated  for  its  warm 
sulphureous  springs. 

CAUTERIZATION.  (Cauterizalio ;  from 
cauterium,  a  cautery.)  The  application  of  a 
cautery. 

CAUTERY.  ( Cauterium ,  ii.  n. ;  from  icaice, 
to  burn.)  Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  older 
surgeons,  into  actual  and  potential :  the  former 
name  was  applied  to  a  red  hot  iron  ;  the  latter,  to 
what  is  now  called  a  caustic.  See  Causticum. 

Cava  vena.  See  Vena  cava. 

Cave'rna.  (a,  ai.  f.  ;  from  cavus,  hollow.) 
A  cavern  :  the  pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called 
by  some  writers. 

Caverno'sus-  (From cavema.)  Formed  of 
large  cells.  See  Corpus  cavernosum,  and  Sinus 
cavemosus. 

Caviare.  See  Acipenser. 

Cavi'cula.  (Diminutive  of  cavilla.)  See 
Cavilla. 

Cavi'lla.  (From  cavus,  hollow.)  1.  The 
malleolus,  or  protuberance  of  the  ankle.  — Fo¬ 
rest  us. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Ilaly  Abbas  to  the 
cuneiform  bone.  —  Schneider. 

CAVITY.  ( Cavitas ,  atis.  f.  ;  from  cavus, 
hollow.)  A  term  applied  generally  to  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  body  ;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  articular 
cavities,  &c.  The  cavities  of  bones  are  usually 
named  according  to  some  real  or  fancied  re¬ 
semblance  ;  thus  we  have  glenoid  cavities,  coty¬ 
loid  cavities,  fossce,  sinuses,  Ac. 

Cayenne  pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

CEANO'THUS.  (us,  i.  in. ;  from  Kectvaidos, 
quia  Keei  avooQev,  because  it  pricks  at  the  extreme 
part.)  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

2.  An  ancient  name  of  the  Serratula  arvensis. 

Ceanothus  ameiucancs.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  called  New  Jersey  tea,  and  are  used  in 
some  parts  of  North  America  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Chinese  leaf.  The  root  is  said  to  be 
astringent,  and  yields  a  cinnamon-coloured 
dye. 

Ceher.  (Arabic.)  The  Lignum  aloes. 

Cebi  galling,  a  hen’s  liver  roasted. 

C  Eiu  mi  a.  A  large  Brazilian  tree,  decoctions 
of  the  bark  of  which  are  used  in  baths  and 
fomentations,  to  relieve  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Cecryphalon.  Ktnpv<pa\ov.  The  same  as 
cecryphalos. 
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Cecryphalos.  (KeupurpaAos,  the  net  with 
which  women  confined  their  hair.)  The  name 
given  by  the  Greek  anatomists  to  the  reticulum, 
or  second  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

Cedar.  See  Pin  us  cedrus. 

Ce'dma.  (K  eSya;  from  KeSafoi,  or  tee  Saw, 
for  (TKeSatyi,  to  disperse.)  A  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  joints, 
especially  the  hip. 

Cedrinum  lignum.  Cedar  wood.  See  Pinus 
cedrus. 

Ce'drinus.  Appertaining  to  the  cedar,  as 
oleum  cedrinum,  oil  of  cedar,  &c. 

Cedrinum  oleum.  See  Oleum  cedrinum. 

Cedrinum  vinum.  See  Vinum  cedrinum. 

Gedri'tes.  (From  lubpos,  the  cedar-tree.) 
Wine  in  which  the  resin  which  distils  from  the 
cedar-tree  has  been  steeped.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  vermifuge. 

Cedria.  Cedrium.  Cedreleum.  This  term 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  several  substances, 
hut  most  generally  to  the  resin  of  the  cedar. 

Cedrome'lla.  The  citron. 

Cedkone'lla.  Turkey  balsam. 

Cedro'stis.  (is,  is.  f.  KeSpaians.)  A  Greek 
name  of  the  white  bryony. 

Ce'drula.  A  name  of  the  Juniperus  oxyce- 
drus,  or  berry-bearing  cedar. 

Ce'drus.  (us,  i.  f.  KeSpos ;  from  the  Hebrew' 
keder.  See  Pinus  cedrus. 

Cedrus  Americana.  The  arbor  vitEe. 

Cedrus  bacci'fera.  The  Juniperus  o.iyee- 
drus. 

Cei/ria.  (Keipia ;  from  icetpu>,  to  abrade.) 
The  tape-worm  :  so  called  from  its  abrading 
the  intestines. —  Galen. 

Cellandine.  See  Chelidonium. 

Cela'strus.  KeAaarpos.  1.  The  Greek  name 
of  a  plant  supposed  to  he  the  Rhamnus  a/u- 
ternus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Class 
Pentandria,  and  Order  Monogynia. 

Ccla  stus.  See  Celastrus. 

Celaukitis.  An  alchemical  name  of  litharge. 

CE'LE.  (From  kijAjj.)  A  tumour  caused 
by  the  protrusion  of  any  soft  part :  a  hernia. 
Hence  the  compound  terms  enterocele,  epiplocele , 
&e. 

Celery.  See  Aplum  graveolens. 

Cell.  Celia.  See  Cellula,  and  Loculamcn- 
tum. 

Cells,  bronchial.  See  Pulmo. 

Cells,  mastoid.  See  Anris. 

Ce'llula.  (a,  a-,  f.  ;  diminutive  of  ce/la,  a 
cell.)  A  little  cell,  or  cavity. 

Cellules  mastoideee.  See  Temporal  bones. 

Ce'llular.  Cellularis.  Composed  of  little 
cells. 

Cellular  membrane.  See  Membrana. 

Cellular  texture.  See  Membrana. 

Cellular  tissue.  See  Membrana. 

Cellular  web.  See  Membrana. 

Celoto'mia.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  ktjA n,  hernia, 
and  Tfgvoi,  to  cut.)  The  operation  for  a  stran¬ 
gulated  hernia,  by  cutting. 

Cb'lsa.  A  barbarous  term  in  use  among 
the  l’aracelsists.  Roland  defines  it  “  musculus 
'  vita’,  pulsus  per  singulas  partes  corporis  ober- 
j  rans,”  or  what  is  called  in  common  language 
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he  “  life  blood.”  Paracelsus  denotes  by  it 
ionie  cutaneous  disease  supposed  to  depend  on 
i  morbid  vapour  striving  to  escape  from  the 
oody. 

Cembra.  See  P'mus  cembra. 

CEMENT.  Chemists  call  by  this  name 
any  substance  employed  to  unite  things  together 
oy  adhesion,  as  lutes,  glues,  solders,  &c. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  process, 
which  consists  in  surrounding  a  body  in  the 
solid  state  with  the  powder  of  some  other  bodies, 
and  exposing  the  whole  for  a  time,  in  a  close 
vessel,  to  a  degree  of  heat  not  sufficient  to  fuse 
he  contents.  Thus  iron  is  converted  into  steel 
ay  cementation  with  charcoal  ;  green  bottle 
glass  is  converted  into  porcelain  by  cementation 
with  sand,  Sic. 

Cemente'rium.  An  aludel. 

Ce'nchrias.  Cenchris.  Cenchrites.  (From 
<eyxp°s,  a  millet  seed,  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  seed.)  A  species  of  herpes. 

CENEANGEI  A.  (From  Keros,  empty, 
ind  a-yyos,  a  vessel.)  Emptiness  of  the  vessels 
if  the  body. 

Ce'neon.  (Kereair;  from  Keros,  hollow.)  1. 
The  hollow  of  the  flank  between  the  false  ribs 
md  the  ilium.  —  Hippocrates .  —  Galen. 

2.  According  to  the  editors  of  the  Castelli, 
Moschion  uses  this  word  to  designate  the  hollow 
if  the  navel  in  children. 

Cenificatum.  Cenificatum.  A  calx.  —  Ru- 
<and. 

Ceniote'mium.  A  purging  remedy,  formerly 
used  in  the  venereal  disease,  supposed  to  be  mer- 
curial. 

Ceniplam.  Cenipotam.  Cenigdam  cenigo- 
am.  An  instrument  used  to  open  the  head  in 
rpilepsy  !  —  Ruland. 

Cenobium.  (Kotvogtoi;,  a  society,  especially 
)f  monks.)  This  name  is  given  by  Mirbel  to 
i  fruit  consisting  of  several  pericarps,  without 
alves  or  sutures,  styles  or  stigmata,  united  at 
he  base  ;  as  in  the  labiated  plants.  Each  of  the 
icricarps  is  called  eremus,  a  solitary. 

Ceno'sis.  (From  kcvoui,  to  empty.)  Sy- 
lonymous  with  evacuation. 

Ceno'ticus.  (Same  etymon.)  Cenotic,  eva- 
:uant. 

CEN  I  A  l  EE  A.  (ea,  <x>.  f.  ■  Kerraupior, 
o  called  from  Chiron,  the  centaur,  who  is  said 
o  have  employed  one  of  its  species  to  cure  him- 
elf  of  a  wound  accidentally  received,  by  letting 
me  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  his 
oot. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Synge nesia ;  Order, 
yPolygamia  frustanea. 

Centaurea  he  hen.  The  Behmen  abiad  of 
he  Arabians.  The  officinal  behen  album,  ,/acea 
rientahs  patula.  Raphonticoides  lutea.  White 
nehen.  This  plant  grows  on  Mount  Libanus 
!he  root  is  regarded  in  the  east  as  a  tonic. 

1  Ins  is  not  the  same  with  the  be/ten  Mane  of  the 
•  rench,  which  is  the  root  of  the  cucubalus  behen. 

Centaurea  benedicta.  The  systematic 
ame  ot  the  blessed  or  holy  thistle  :  called  also, 
rarduus  benedict  us  and  Cnicus  sylveslris. 

Centaurea  benedicta  —  calycibus  duplicalo-spi- 

lom.  lTttS  tnvolucrali*J»His  semi- decurrant ibus 
k-nticulato-spmosis  of  Li  imams.  This  plant,  a 


j  native  of  Spain,  and  some  of  the  Archipelago 
j  islands,  obtained  the  name  of  Benediclus,  from 
ils  being  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues.  In  loss  of  appetite,  where  the 
stomach  has  been  injured  by  irregularities,  its 
good  effects  have  been  frequently  experienced. 
It  is  a  strong  bitter,  and  is  tonic  and  astringent. 
Bergius  considers  it  as  antacid,  corroborant, 
stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  eccoprotic. 
Camomile  flowers,  are  now  generally  substituted 
for  the  carduus  benedictus,  and  are  thought  to 
be  of  at  least  equal  value. 

Centaurea  calcitrapa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  star-thistle,  or  star-knap¬ 
weed.  Called  also,  Calcitrapa,  Carduus  stel- 
latus,  and  Jacea  ramosissima,  stellata,  and  rupina. 
This  plant,  the  Centaurea  —  calycibus  subdu- 
plicato-spinosis,  sessilibus,  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  li- 
nearibus  dentatis,  caule  piloso,  of  Li  mucus,  is  a 
strong  bitter.  The  juice,  extract,  or  infusion, 
is  said  to  cure  intermittents;  and  the  bark  of  the 
root,  and  the  seeds,  have  been  recommended  in 
nephritic  disorders,  and  in  suppression  of  urine. 
It  is  now  little  used. 

Centaurea  centaurium.  The  greater  cen¬ 
taury  ;  also  named,  Rhaponticum  vulgare,  Cen¬ 
taurium  magnum,  and  Centaurium  majus.  The 
root  of  this  plant  was  formerly  used  as  an  ape¬ 
rient  and  corroborant,  in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is 
now  discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica  of  this 
country. 

Centaurea  cyanus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  blue-bottle,  or  corn-flower  plant.  Cyanus 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Centaurea  —  calycibus  serratis ;  foliis  linearibus, 
integemmis,  inf  mis  dentatis ,  of  Linnarus,  were 
formerly  in  frequent  use;  but  their  antiphlogistic, 
antispasmodic,  cordial,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
other  alleged  properties,  are  now  disregarded. 

Centaurea  solstitialis.  St.  Barnaby’s 
thistle :  also  named,  Calcitrapa  officinalis,  Car¬ 
duus  stellalus  luteus,  Carduus  solstitialis,  Jacea 
stellata,  Jacea  lutea  capite  spinoso  minori,  and 
Leucanthe  veterum.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  an  anticteric,  anticaehectic,  and  lithontriptic; 
but  is,  in  reality,  only  a  weak  tonic. 

Centaurii  cacumina.  See  Chironia  centau¬ 
rium. 

Centaurioi'des.  (From  neuravpiov,  and 
eibos,  resemblance. )  See  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Centauris.  Kevravpts.  The  lesser  centaury. 
—  Theophrastus. 

Centaurium.  KevTavpiov.  The  herb  cen¬ 
taury.  See  Centaurea. 

Centaurium  magnum.  See  Centaurea  cen¬ 
taurium. 

Centaurium  majus.  See  Centaurea  centau¬ 
rium. 

Centaurium  minus.  See  Chironia  centau¬ 
rium. 

Centaurium  parvum.  See  Chironia  centau¬ 
rium. 

Centaury.  See  Chironia. 

Cente,ria.  Kerrc-pia.  The  name  given  by 
Theophrastus  to  the  Hypericum  androscemum. 

Centigramme.  A  French  weight;  the  lOOlh 
part  of  a  gramme. 

Centilitrum.  An  old  liquid  measure,  equal 
to  the  100th  part  of  the  Greek  Atrpa  or  pound 
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Centimo'rbia.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  morbus,  a  disease  :  so  named,  from 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  multitude 
of  disorders.)  The  Lysimachia  nummularia,  or 
moneywort. 

Centine'rvia.  (From  centum,  and  nervus,  a 
nerve  or  sinew  ;  so  called  from  the  many  ribs 
upon  its  leaf.)  See  Plantago. 

Cenlinodia.  See  Centumnodia. 

Centra'tio.  (From  centrum,  a  centre.) 
Paracelsus  expresses  by  this  term  the  degene¬ 
ration  of  a  saline  principle,  which  thereby  con¬ 
tracts  a  corrosive  and  ulcerating  quality.  Hence 
he  calls  centrum  satis  the  principle  and  cause  of 
ulcers. 

Centres,  nervous.  The  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  sympathetic  ganglia  are  so  called. 

Ce'ntrium.  (Keurpiov ;  from  icevrea),  to 
prick.)  The  epithet  of  a  plaster  recommended 
by  Galen  against  stitches  in  the  side. 

Centrum  commune.  The  solar  plexus.  See 
Nervous  system. 

Centrum  nerveum.  The  middle  tendinous 
portion  of  the  diaphragm.  See  Diaphragm. 

Centrum  ovale.  This  name  was  given  by 
Vieussens  to  the  oval  expanse  of  white  matter 
displayed  when  the  hemispheres  are  removed 
down  to  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  and 
this  is  generally  called  Centrum  ovate  Vieussenii. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  is  not  the  part  of  the 
brain  to  which  Vieussens  gave  the  name  of 
centrum  ovale ;  but  it  unquestionably  is  so,  and 
is  figured  as  such  in  the  plates  accompanying 
the  work  of  Vieussens  entitled  Neurologia  Uni¬ 
versalis.  Again,  if  the  upper  part  of  the  brain 
be  removed  by  an  horizontal  section,  at  a  level  a 
little  above  that  just  mentioned,  there  appears 
in  each  hemisphere  a  smaller  oval  expanse  of 
white  matter,  which  has  been  described  by  Vicq 
13’Azyr,  and  is  called  the  small,  or  lateral  cen¬ 
trum  ovale,  or  centrum  ovale  of  Vicq  D’Azyr. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  See  Diaphragm. 

Centumno'dia.  (a,  tc.  f.  ;  from  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  nodus,  a  knot:  so  called  from  its 
many  knots  or  joints.)  Centinodia.  See  Poly¬ 
gonum  aviculare. 

Ckntu'nculus.  (From  cento  a  patched  gar¬ 
ment  on  account  of  its  woolly  ragged  appear¬ 
ance.  )  The  cud-weed.  See  Gnaphalium. 

CE'PA.  (a,  <c.  f.)  An  onion.  See  Allium 
cepa. 

Cep  a  ascai.onica.  The  chalot. 

Cepze'a.  The  Sedum  cepaea  of  Linnteus. 

Cephaelis.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

CEPHALiE'A.  (From  ueipaAy,  the  head.) 
Violent  and  inveterate  pain  in  the  head. 

CEPII A'LALGI A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  ke- 
rpaAp,  the  head,  and  aAyos,  pain.)  This  term 
has  been  generally  applied  to  a  common  head- 
ach  while  the  term  cephalcra,  has  been  used  to 
designate  that  obstinate  and  inveterate  kind  of 
headach,  which  in  some  cases  resists  all  means 
of  cure. 

Cepii at, a'rticus.  (From  iceipaAp,  the  head, 
and  a/m? o>,  to  make  perfect.)  Having  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  purging  the  head  as  errhines,  Ac. 
Kraus  says  it  is  a  corruption  of  Cephalo-cathar- 
lica. 

CEPHALIC.  ( Cephalicus .  From  ucrpaAp. 
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the  head.)  Pertaining  to  the  head.  ].  In 
Pharmacy,  a  variety  of  medicines  are  so  called, 
as  being  adapted  for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the 
head.  Of  this  class  are  the  snuffs,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  &c. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  a  vein  of  the  arm  j 
which  the  ancients  supposed  to  have  some  par- 
ticular  connexion  with  the  head.  Chaussier 
calls  the  internal  jugular  vein  the  cephalic  vein ; 
and  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  cephalic 
artery. 

Cephalic  vein.  (  Vena  cephalica  ;  so  called 
because  the  head  was  supposed  to  be  relieved 
by  opening  it.)  The  anterior  or  outermost 
vein  of  the  arm,  which  receives  the  cephalic  of 
the  thumb. 

Cephalic  powder.  See  Pulvis  cephalicus. 

Cephalic  snuff.  An  errhine  powder,  the  ] 
active  ingredient  of  which  is  asarabacca. 

Cefhali'tis.  (  From  KtrpaAq,  the  head.)  A 
term  that  has  been  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ;  but  improperly,  for  it  would  signify 
inflammation  of  the  whole  head,  not  of  the  brain  ; 
in  particular.  See  Enccpalitis. 

Cepha r.o'nniM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  KefaAy, 
a  head,  and  eiS os,  resemblance.)  The  orbicular 
and  convex  conceptaculum  of  some  lichens  is  so 
called  ;  as  in  the  genus  stereocaulon. 

Cephaloi'des.  (Same  etymon.)  Cephaloid. 
Applied  in  botany  synonymously  with  capitate. 

Cepiialo'meter.  {Cephalometrum ;  from 
icerpaAri,  a  head,  and  ptrpov,  a  measure.)  An 
instrument  formerly  used  to  estimate  the  size  of 
the  foetal  head  during  parturition.)  It  is  now 
laid  aside  ;  the  fingers  are  the  best  cephalo- 
meter. 

Cephalo'nosus.  (From  uapaAi j,  the  head,  i  I 
and  vucros,  a  disease.)  This  name  has  been) 
given  to  cephalic  fever,  or  that  kind  of  fever  in  : 
which  the  brain  is  particularly  affected. 

Ce'phalo-pharvnge'us.  (  From  KeipaA-q,  the 
head,  and  < papuy£,  the  pharynx.)  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  i nferior. 

CEPFI  ALO'PODA.  (From  KerpaArj,  a  j 
head,  and  irons,  a  foot.)  An  order  of  mollus-  I 
cous  animals,  in  which  the  mouth  is  surrounded  t 
with  locomotive  tentacnla.  See  Animal  Kingdom.  I 

CEl’H  ALOPO'NI  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  ice-  i 
ipaAij,  the  head,  and  ssovos,  pain.)  Pain  or 
heaviness  in  the  head. 

Cepini.  Vinegar. 

Ckpui.a.  Large  myrobalans.  —  Nicolaus  \ 
My  reps  us. 

CE  RA,  (a,  cc.  f.  Hypos.)  Wax.  A  fatty 
substance  which,  when  pure,  is  white,  pel¬ 
lucid,  destitute  of  taste,  but  possessing  often  ! 
a  slight  smell,  which,  however,  is  not  essential 
to  it.  Its  specilic  gravity  is  from  *900  to  •966'. 

At  32°  it  is  brittle ;  but  becomes  soft  and  J 
flexible  when  heated  to  86°,  and  melts  at 
155°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  nlkohol  am 
ether,  but  partly  soluble  in  hot  alkohol,  ant 
boiling  alkohol  dissolves  a  twentieth  part  of  it: 
weight.  It  is  soluble,  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  is  capable  o 
being  made  into  tt  soap,  which,  however,  i 
always  very  hard  and  not  easily  soluble  ii 
water,  and  which  is  decomposed  by  acids 
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caving  the  wax  almost  unaltered.  It  is  soluble 
n  liquid  ammonia,  but  separates  from  it  on  the 
iddition  of  water.  It  is  converted  into  oxalic 
icid,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  the  action 
>f  nitric  acid,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  ot  heat 
n  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is 
leposited  on  cooling. 

Wax  has  been  found,  like  the  oils  and  fats,  to 
>e  composed  of  two  substances  which  differ 
rom  each  other  only  in  their  fusibility  and 
heir  solubility  in  alkohol,  and  which  are  called 
Cerine  and  Myricine. 

The  Cerine  may  be  separated  from  the  My- 
j  ficinc  in  the  same  way  as  the  elaine  of  unctuous 
jodies  is  separated  from  the  stearine.  Cerine  is 
!  malogous  to  elaine,  and  myricine  corresponds 
o  stearine. 

The  properties  of  Cerine  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  wax.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
■969.  According  to  John,  it  melts  at  109°;  but, 
according  to  Boudet  and  Boissenot,  at  145°,  a 
E  result  which  certainly  does  not  agree  very  well 
'  with  the  other.  It  is  soluble  in  sixteen  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  alkohol,  in  twenty-four  times 
f  ts  weight  of  cold  ether,  and  in  a  smaller  quan- 
:ity  of  hot  ether,  from  which  it  separates  in  part 
E  is  it  cools.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
t  yields  margaric  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil, 
tut  no  sebacic  (benzoic)  acid.  By  its  saponifi- 
:ation,  we  obtain  from  it  margarate  of  potash, 
and  a  substance  resembling  wax,  which  Boudet 
ind  Boissenot  named  Ceraine.  This  substance 
Joes  not  melt  till  heated  above  158°,  and  may 
oe  distilled  almost  without  alteration.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  alkohol,  and  very  slightly  so  in 
hot  alkohol,  forming  a  solution  which,  as  it 
cools,  becomes  gelatinous.  It  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  into  soap. 

Myricine  is  not  soluble  in  less  than  200  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  alkohol  of  specific  gravity 
•833,  and  123  times  its  weight  of  pure  alkohol. 
ft  is  soluble  in  99  times  its  weight  of  cold 
ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-000.  It  fuses, 
iccording  to  John,  at  from  95°  to  100°,  but 
according  to  Boudet  and  Boissenot  at  149°; 
and,  after  being  melted,  it  is  softer  than  wax, 
although  before  it  was  much  harder.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  passes  over  into 
the  receiver  almost  unaltered.  It  does  not  form 
a  soap  with  pure  potash. 

It  is  with  wax  that  bees  construct  the  cells 
intended  to  receive  their  honey  or  protect  their 
larvae.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  wax 
was  kneaded  with  the  pollen  of  plants  which  the 
bees  bring  home  attached  to  the  brushes  of  their 
feet ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  even  crude  wax 
does  not  show  any  thing  by  the  microscope 
similar  to  the  grains  of  pollen,  and  on  analysis 
we  do  not  detect  in  it  the  presence  of  either 
iresin,  or  gluten,  or  water,  all  of  which  are 
abundant  in  pollen. 

Huber  and  some  observers  following  in  his 
steps  have  gone  yet  farther.  They  have  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  result  of  direct  observation,  that 
the  only  purpose  of  the  pollen  which  bees  collect 
is,  to  form  the  paste  with  which  they  nourish 
their  larvae  ;  for,  having  fed  bees  with  sugar 
alone,  and  prevented  them  from  quitting  the 
hive,  they,  nevertheless,  continued  to  construct 
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cells.  According  to  this  experiment,  it  would 
follow  that  wax  and  honey  are  the  produce  of 
two  different  elaborations  of  sugar.  M.  lias- 
pail  objects  to  this  experiment,  that  the  pollen 
may  be  subjected  in  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
bees  to  an  action  by  which,  without  changing 
its  essential  nature,  the  wax  which  it  contains  is 
extracted,  and  that,  they  may  preservetthis  sub¬ 
stance  in  their  glands  or  viscera  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  after  its  extraction,  until  they  re¬ 
quire  it  for  the  purposes  of  their  admirable  ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  and  that  it  was  with  materials  thus 
reserved  that  they  continued  to  build  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  time  that  they  were 
confined. 

However  this  may  be,  the  honey  is  separated 
from  the  wax  of  the  combs  by  compression. 
The  honey  runs  out,  and  the  wax  is  left  in 
cakes,  which  are  afterwards  thrown  into  boiling 
water.  The  impurities  are  skimmed  off,  and 
the  wax  is  removed  from  the  surface  after  the 
water  has  cooled.  In  this  state  wax  possesses  a 
smell  and  a  colour  which  are  owing  to  its  still 
containing  a  portion  of  honey.  It  may  be 
bleached  by  exposing  it  in  thin  plates  to  the  dew 
and  the  sun,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine ;  but  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  candles  made  of  wax 
bleached  by  chlorine,  are  of  inferior  quality.  — 
Raspail. 

Bees’  wax  is  the  only  kind  which  has  been 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  It  consists, 
according  to 

Gay  Lussac  and  The-  Carbon.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 


nard,  of . 81-784  5-544  12-672 

Saussure . 81-587  4-554  13-859 

Ure . 80-69  7-94  11-37 


Thus  it  appears  to  contain  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  of  the  fatty  substances  except  cholesterine; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  very  solid  and  very  little 
soluble  in  alkohol. 

Vegetable  Wax.  —  Wax  is  also  found  as  an 
exclusively  vegetable  product.  Proust  asserts, 
that  the  bloom  on  fruit,  as  well  as  the  varnish 
on  leaves,  consists  of  wax  ;  but  this  needs  con¬ 
firmation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
vegetables  contain  it,  as  the  Myrica  cerifera, 
Ceroxylum  andicola,  Palma  carnauba,  arid  Ga- 
lactodendron  utile.  From  these  the  wax  may  bo 
extracted  by  boiling  in  water. 

Wax  is  employed  for  various  economical 
purposes.  In  medicine  it  is  used  for  making 
plasters,  cerates,  and  bougies. 

Cera  alba.  White  wax  j  bees’  wax  bleached. 
See  Cera. 

Cera  flaw.  Yellow  wax.  See  Cera. 

Cerze'te.  (K apaiai ;  from  Kepas,  a  horn.) 
The  cornea  of  the  uterus.  —  Rufus  Ephesius. 

Cera'mium.  A  Greek  measure  of  about  nine 
gallons. 

CeranCtes.  (KepartTijs;  from  icepavvvfu, 
to  temper  together.)  A  pastil  mentioned  by 
Galen,  consisting  of  orpiment,  birth-wort,  iris, 
galls,  alum,  chalcitis,  oxide  of  copper,  scales 
and  flowers  of  brass,  resin,  and  vinegar.  It 
was,  according  to  Galen,  of  manifold  use. 

Ce'ras.  ( From  ice  pas,  a  horn ;  so  named 
from  its  shape.)  The  wild  parsnep. 

Cerasa  nigra.  See  Primus  avium , 

Ceram  rubra.  See  Primus  cernm& 
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Cerasia'tijm.  (From  census,  a  cherry.) 
The  name  of  a  purging  medicine  mentioned  by 
Libavius  :  so  called  because  cherries  are  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  it. 

CE'RASIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
John,  of  Berlin,  to  those  gummy  substances 
which  swell  in  cold  water,  but  do  not  readily 
dissolve  in  it.  Cerasin  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  separates  as  a  jelly  when  the  water 
cools.  Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
forms  a  permanent  solution  of  cerasin.  Gum 
tragacanth  is  the  best  example  of  this  species  of 
vegetable  product. 

Cera/sios.  (From  cerasus,  a  cherry.)  The 
name  of  an  ointment  mentioned  by  Mesue ; 
there  was  a  greater  and  a  lesser  cerasios. 

CE' It  ASUS,  {ns,  i.  f.  K  epaaos  ;  from  K  epa- 
ctovtt),  a  town  in  Pontus,  whence  Lucullus  first 
brought  them  to  Rome:  or  from  K-qp,  the  heart; 
from  the  fruit  having  a  resemblance  to  it  in 
shape  and  colour.)  The  cherry-tree.  See 
Primus  cerasus. 

Cerate.  See  Ceratum. 

Cera'tia.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
Ceralonia  siliqua,  and  several  other  plants. 

Ceratia  diphyllus.  A  name  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  gum  anime  exudes. 

Ceraticum.  See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

Cera'tio.  A  term  used  by  the  alchemists  to 
designate  the  covering  of  a  body  with  wax  ;  or 
the  reduction  of  a  body  to  a  state  in  which  it 
might  be  melted  like  wax  ;  or  the  fixation  of 
mercury. 

Cerati'tes.  The  fossil  unicorn.  See  Uni- 
cornu. 

Cera'tium.  Kepartou.  1.  The  pod  of  a  tree. 

2.  An  ancient  weight  equal  to  four  grains. 

Ce'ratoce'le.  (From  Kcpc s,  a  horn,  and 
K7] Atj,  a  hernia.)  When  the  outer  layer  of  the 
cornea  is  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  the  inner 
layer,  still  entire,  is  protruded  by  the  pressure 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  it  forms  what  is  called 
a  ceratocele,  or  hernia  of  the  cornea. 

Ce'rato-g lo'ssus.  (From  ittpas,  a  horn,  and 
•y\w<Ttra,  a  tongue. )  A  muscle,  so  named  from 
its  shape,  and  insertion  into  the  tongue.  See 
Hyoglossus. 

Cerato  hyoideus.  See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

CE  R  ATOI' DES.  (From  Ktpas,  horn,  and 
eiSor,  appearance.)  Horn-like.  The  Greek 
epithet  of  that  part  of  the  eye  which  we  call 
the  cornea. 

Ce'r  atom  ala/cm  a.  (From  icqpos,  wax,  and 
p.o.Aayu.a,  a  poultice.  )  A  cerate.  See  Ceratum. 

CEIIATO'NIA.  (re,  re.  f.  Probably  the 
Keparttina  of  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta:  so 
called  from  its  horn-like  pod.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polygamia ;  Order, 
Tricecia. 

Ceratonia  si'mqua.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet  pod. 
Called  also  Ceratium,  Ceratia,  and  Siliqua  dulcis. 
Caroba.  The  carol)  tree.  St.  John’s  Bread. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  pods  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  compressed  and  un¬ 
equal,  and  mostly  bent;  they  are  used  as  food 
both  lor  man  and  beast;  and  the  sweet  brown 
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pulp  which  they  contain,  is  given,  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  as  a  pectoral  in  asthmatic  com¬ 
plaints  and  coughs. 

CE'RATOTOME.  ( Ceratotomus ,  i.  m. ; 
from  Kepas,  a  horn,  and  Tep.ru>,  to  cut.)  Baron 
Wenzel  gave  this  name  to  the  knife  with  which 
he  divided  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

CERA'TUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  cera,  wax, 
because  its  principal  ingredient  is  wax.)  Ce¬ 
rate. 

1.  A  composition  of  wax,  oil,  or  lard,  with  or 
without  other  ingredients.  The  obsolete  syno¬ 
nyms  are  cerelceum ,  ceroma,  ceronium,  cerotum, 
ceratomalagma.  The  wax  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  cerates  is  the  ingredient  to 
which  they  owe  their  consistence,  which  is  in¬ 
termediate  between  that  of  plasters  and  that 
of  ointments ;  though  no  very  definite  rule  for 
this  consistence  is,  in  fact,  either  given  or  ob¬ 
served. 

2.  Common  cerate.  See  Ceratum  simplex. 

Ceratum  album.  See  Ceratum  cetacei. 

Ceratum  cai.ami'nee.  Ceratum  lapidis  ca- 

laminaris,  Ceratum  epuloticum.  Calamine  ce¬ 
rate.  Take  of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax, 
of  each  half  a  pound;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Alix 
the  oil  with  the  melted  wax ;  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  constantly 
until  the  mixture  becomes  cold.  A  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  kind  was  first  introduced  under 
the  name  of  Turner’s  cerate.  It  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  cicatrisation  of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cantha'ribis.  Cerate  of  blistering 
fly.  Take  of  spermaceti  cerate,  six  drachms; 
blistering  flies,  in  very  tine  powder,  a  drachm. 
Having  softened  the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the 
flies,  and  mix  them  together. 

Ceratum  cetaVki.  Ceratum  spermatis  ceti. 
Ceratum  album.  Spermaceti  cerate.  Take  of 
spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ;  white  wax,  two 
ounces ;  olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces.  Add  the 
oil  to  the  spermaceti  and  wax,  previously  melted 
together,  and  stir  them  until  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling  and  emol¬ 
lient ;  and,  applied  to  excoriations,  Sec.,  it  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  ulcers,  where  no  sti¬ 
mulating  application  is  required. 

Ceratum  ci'trinum.  See  Ceratum  rcsinee. 

Ceratum  coni'i.  Hemlock  cerate.  R.  Un- 
guenti  conii,  lt>j.  Spermatis  ceti,  x,  ij.  Cera; 
albas,  3  iij.  Misce.  One  of  the  formulae  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  occasionally  applied 
to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  phagedenic,  herpetic, 
and  other  inveterate  sores. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.  Sec  Ceratum  cala¬ 
mines. 

Ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  See  Ceratum 
calaminec. 

Ceratum  lilhargyri  acetati  composition.  See 
Cerat  um  plumbi  composition. 

Ceratum  plumiu  aceta'tis.  Unguention 
cerusscc  acetates.  Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead, 
lake  of  acetate  of  lead,  powdered,  two  drachms; 
i  white  wax,  two  ounces;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  wax  in  seven  fluid  ounces  of  oil; 
then  gradually  add  thereto  the  acetate  of  lead, 
j  separately  rubbed  down  with  the  remaining  oil, 
and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  slice,  until 
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•  e  whole  has  united.  This  cerate  is  cooling 
id  desiccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  com  posit  um.  Ceratum 
thargyri  acetati  compositum.  Compound  cerate 
F  lead.  Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
vo  fluid  ounces  and  a  half;  yellow  wax,  four 
unces  ;  olive  oil,  nine  fluid  ounces  ;  camphire, 
alf  a  drachm.  Mix  the  wax,  previously  melted, 
ith  eight  fluid  ounces  of  oil;  then  remove  it 
om  the  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
Id  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
id  constantly  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden 
ice,  until  it  gets  cold.  Lastly,  mix  in  the 
lmphire,  previously  dissolved  in  the  remainder 
f  the  oil.  Its  virtues  are  cooling,  desiccative, 
id  resolvent.  It  is  an  application  to  super- 
icial  ulcers,  which  are  inflamed. 

Ceratum  resin.!',.  Ceratum  resinee  flavcc ; 
rratum  citrinum.  Resin  cerate.  Take  of 
fellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
ive  oil,  a  pint.  Melt  the  resin  and  wax  toge- 
er,  over  a  slow  fire:  then  add  the  oil,  and 
rain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a  linen  1 
oth.  Digestive. 

Ceratum  sabix^e.  Savine  cerate.  Take  of 
esh  leaves  of  savine,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  yellow  ! 
ax,  half  a  pound  ;  prepared  lard,  two  pounds, 
aving  melted  together  the  wax  and  lard,  boil 
erein  the  savine  leaves,  and  strain  through  a 
len  cloth.  This  article  is  of  late  introduction,  [ 
r  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from 
istered  surfaces.  It  was  first  introduced  by  ■ 
lr.  Crowther,  and  has  since  been  received  into  1 
’.tensive  use,  because  it  does  not  produce  the 
conveniences  that  follow  the  constant  appli- 
tion  of  the  common  blistering  cerate.  A  [ 
ick  white  layer  forms  daily  upon  the  part, 
hick  requires  to  be  removed,  that  the  cerate  ! 
ay  be  applied  immediately  to  the  surface  from  : 
hich  the  discharge  is  to  be  made. 

Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take  of  ( 
rd  soap,  eight  ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  ten  ! 
inces ;  semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  powdered,  I 
pound  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint;  vinegar,  a  gallon, 
oil  the  vinegar,  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  over  a  j 
ow  fire,  constantly  stirring,  until  the  union  is 
mplete  ;  then  add  the  soap,  and  boil  it  again 
a  similar  manner,  until  the  moisture  is  en- 
rely  evaporated  ;  then  mix  in  the  wax,  previ- 
(isly  melted  with  the  oil.  Resolvent;  against 
rofulous  tumours,  &c.  It  is  a  convenient 
■.plication  in  fractures,  and  may  be  used  as  an 
ternal  dressing  for  ulcers. 

Ceratum  simplex.  Ceratum .  Simple  cerate. 
,ake  of  olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces;  yellow 
ax,  four  ounces  :  having  melted  the  wax,  mix 
e  oil  with  it. 

Ceratum.  spermatis  cell 
r  ci. 

CVrberus.  (KtpGepos  ;  because,  like  the 
>g  Cerberus,  it  has  three  heads,  or  principal 
•gredients,  each  of  which  is  eminently  active  ) 
fanciful  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  coin- 
und  powder  of  scammony. 

CE'RCIS.  (Kep/cis,  the  spoke  of  a  wheel  • 
radius, of  a  circle;  a  weaver’s  shuttle.!  1.’ 

.0  radial  bone  of  the  forearm  was  anciently 
called,  from  its  shape,  like  a  spoke. 

A  pestle,  from  its  shape. 


See  Ceratum  ce- 


CERCO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  uepicos,  a 
tail.)  1.  A  polypus  of  the  uterus. 

2.  An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

Ce'rea.  (a,  cp.  f.  ;  from  cera,  wax.)  The 
I  cerumen  aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

CE  RE  AT,  I  A.  ( Cerealis,  pertai  ning  to  corn  ; 
from  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  tillage.) 
j  All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which  bread  or  any  nutri¬ 
tious  substance  is  made,  come  under  the  head 
of  cerealia. 

CerebeTla  uri'na.  Paracelsus  thus  distin¬ 
guishes  urine  which  is  whitish,  of  the  colour  of 
the  brain,  and  from  which  he  pretended  to  judge 
of  some  of  the  disorders  of  that  organ. 

Cere'beli.um.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  diminutive  of 
cerebrum .)  The  little  brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Cerebrum  elongatum.  The  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  and  medulla  spinalis. 

Cerefo'lium.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  most  probably 
a  corruption,  of  chcerophyllum.)  See  Chcero¬ 
phyllum. 

Cerefolium  hispanicum.  See  Scandix  odorata. 

Cerefolium  sylvestre.  See  Chcerophyllum  syl¬ 
vestre. 

CerelvE.um.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Hypos,  wax, 
and  eAcuop,  oil.)  A  cerate,  or  liniment,  com¬ 
posed  of  wax  and  oil. 

Cere'olus.  (us,  i.  m.;  diminutive  of  cereus.) 
A  wax  bougie. 

Ce  reus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  cera,  wax,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  of  wax.)  A  wax  bougie. 

Cereus  medicates.  A  medicated  bougie. 

CEREVI'SI A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  quasi  cererisia, 
i.  e.  cerealis  liquor,  from  ceres,  corn,  of  which  it 
is  made.)  Any  liquor  made  from  corn,  espe¬ 
cially  ale  and  strong  beer. 

For  the  preparation  of  beer  and  ale,  the  grain 
is  malted  and  boiled,  and  hops  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  fermented.  The  grain  is  first 
steeped  tor  two  or  three  days  in  water,  until  it 
swells,  becomes  somewhat  tender,  and  tintres 
the  water  of  a  bright  reddish  brown  colour. 
The  water  being  then  drained  away,  the  barley 
is  spread  about  two  feet  thick  upon  a  floor, 
where  it  heats  spontaneously,  and  begins  to 
grow,  by  first  shooting  out  the  radicle.  In  this 
state  the  germination  is  stopped  by  spreading  it 
thinner,  and  turning  it  over  for  two  days;  after 
which  it  is  again  made  into  a  heap,  and  suffered 
to  become  sensibly  hot,  which  usually  happens 
in  little  more  than  a  day.  Lastly,  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  kiln,  where,  by  a  gradual  and  low  heat, 
it  is  rendered  dry  and  crisp.  This  is  malt ; 
and  its  qualities  differ  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  soaked,  drained,  germinated,  dried,  and 
baked.  In  this,  as  in  other  manufactories,  the 
intelligent  operators  often  make  a  mystery  of 
their  processes  from  views  of  profit ;  and  others 
pretend  to  peculiar  secrets  who  really  possess 
none. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain, 
requires  to  be  suffered  to  grow  into  the  blade, 
as  well  as  root,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  made  into 
malt.  For  this  purpose  it  is  buried  about  two 
or  three  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  loose  earth  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  it 
springs  up.  In  this  state  it  is  taken  up  and 
washed,  or  fanned,  to  clear  it  from  its  dirt ;  and 
then  diied  in  the  kiln  for  use. 
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Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  be¬ 
comes  one  fifth  lighter,  or  20  per  cent.  ;  12  of 
which  are  owing  to  kiln  drying,  1-5  are  carried 
off  by  the  steep- water,  3  dissipated  on  the  floor, 
3  lost  in  cleaning  the  roots,  and  0-5  waste  or 
loss. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  this  process,  gradually  changes  its 
colour  from  very  pale  to  actual  blackness,  as  it 
simply  dries  it,  or  converts  it  to  charcoal. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  not  only  affects  the 
colour  of  the  liquor  brewed  from  it ;  but,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  chemical  operation  of  the  heat 
applied,  on  the  principles  that  are  developed  in 
the  grain  during  the  process  of  malting,  mate¬ 
rially  alters  the  quality  of  the  beer,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  properties  of  becoming  fit  for 
drinking  and  growing  fine. 

Beer  is  made  from  malt  previously  ground  or 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  mill.  This  is  placed  in  a 
tun,  or  tub,  with  a  false  bottom  ;  hot  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  and  the  whole  stirred  about 
with  a  proper  instrument.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  this  operation,  called  Mashing, 
must  not  be  equal  to  boiling  ;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  malt  would  be  converted  into  a  paste,  from 
which  the  impregnated  water  could  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  This  is  called  Setting.  After  the  infu¬ 
sion  has  remained  for  some  time  upon  the  malt, 
it  is  drawn  off,  and  is  then  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sweet  Wort.  By  one  or  more  sub¬ 
sequent  infusions  of  water,  a  quantity  of  weaker 
wort  is  made,  which  is  either  added  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  or  kept  apart,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  operator.  The  wort  is  then  boiled  with 
hops,  which  gives  it  an  aromatic,  bitter  taste, 
and  is  supposed  to  render  it  less  liable  to  be 
spoiled  in  keeping  ;  after  which  it  is  cooled  in 
shallow  vessels,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  with 
the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  yest.  The 
fermented  liquor  is  beer  ;  and  differs  greatly  in 
its  quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grain, 
the  malting,  the  mashing,  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  the  hops  and  the  yest,  the  purity  or  admix¬ 
tures  of  the  water  made  use  of,  the  temperature 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  &c. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid  and 
clear,  possess  a  due  quantity  of  spirit,  and  excite 
no  disagreeable  sweet  taste,  and  contain  no  dis¬ 
engaged  acid.  By  these  properties  it  is  a 
species  of  vinous  beverage,  and  is  distinguished 
from  wine  in  the  strict  sense,  and  other  liquors 
of  that  kind,  by  the  much  greater  quantity  of 
mucilaginous  matter  which  it  has  received  by 
extraction  from  the  malted  grains,  but  which 
also  makes  it  more  nourishing.  Brown  beer 
derives  its  colour  from  malt  strongly  roasted  in 
the  kiln,  and  its  bitterish  taste  from  the  hops. 
Bale  beer  is  brewed  from  malt  dried  in  the  air, 
or  but  slightly  roasted,  with  but  little  or  no  hops 
at  all. 

Besides  the  various  qualities  of  malt  liquors 
of  a  similar  kind,  there  are  certain  leading 
features  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and 
classed  under  different  names,  and  to  produce 
which,  different  modes  of  management  must  be 
pursued.  The  principal  distinctions  are  into 
beer,  properly  so  called ;  ale ;  table  or  small 
beer;  and  porter,  which  is  termed  beer  in  Lon- 
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don.  Beer  is  a  strong,  fine,  and  thin  liquor  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  mucilage  having  been 
separated  by  boiling  the  wort  longer  than  for 
ale,  and  carrying  the  fermentation  farther,  so  as 
to  convert  the  saccharine  matter  into  alkohol. 
Ale  is  of  a  more  syrupy  consistence,  and  sweeter 
taste  ;  more  of  the  mucilage  being  retained  in 
it,  and  the  fermentation  not  having  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  decompose  all  the  sugar.  Small 
beer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  weaker  liquor; 
and  is  made,  either  by  adding  a  large  portion  of 
water  to  the  malt,  or  by  mashing  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water  what  is  left  after  the  beer  or 
ale  wort  is  drawn  off.  Porter  was  probably 
made  originally  from  very  high-dried  malt;  but 
it  is  said  that  its  peculiar  flavour  cannot  be  im- 
|  parted  by  malt  and  hops  alone. 

Mr.  Brande  obtained  the  following  quan¬ 
tities  of  alkohol  from  100  parts  of  different 
species  of  beer.  Burton  ale  8-88  ;  Edinburgh 
ale,  6'2;  Dorchester  ale,  5'56;  the  average 
being  =  6'87.  Brown  stout,  6‘ 8  ;  London  por¬ 
ter  (average)  4 ‘2;  London  small  beer  (average) 
1-28. 

As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
brewers  were  forbid  to  mix  sugar,  hone}-,  Guinea 
pepper,  essentia  bina,  coculus  indicus,  or  any 
other  unwholesome  ingredient,  in  beer,  under  a 
certain  penalty  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
such,  at  least,  was  the  practice  of  some;  and 
writers,  who  profess  to  discuss  the  secrets  of  the 
trade,  mention  most  of  these,  and  some  other 
articles,  as  essentially  necessary.  The  essentia 
bina  is  sugar  boiled  down  to  a  dark  colour,  and 
cmpyreumatic  flavour.  Broom-tops,  worm¬ 
wood,  and  other  bitter  plants  were  formerly 
used  to  render  beer  fit  for  keeping,  before  hops 
were  introduced  into  this  country  ;  but  are  now 
prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer  made  for  sale. 

By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  nothing 
is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer, 
except  malt  and  hops.  Quassia  and  wormwood 
are  often  fraudulently  introduced;  both  of 
which  are  easily  discoverable  by  their  nauseous 
bitter  taste.  They  form  a  beer  which  does  not 
preserve  so  well  as  hop  beer.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
alum,  and  salt,  are  often  added  by  the  publicans, 
under  the  name  of  beer  heading,  to  impart  a 
frothing  property  to  beer,  when  it  is  poured  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another.  Molasses,  and  ex¬ 
tract  of  gentian  root,  are  added  with  the  same 
view.  Capsicum,  grains  of  paradise,  ginger 
root,  coriander  seed,  and  orange  peel,  are  also 
l  employed  to  give  pungency  and  flavour  to  weak 
I  or  bad  beer.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  unlawful  substances  seized  at  different  brew¬ 
eries,  and  brewers’  druggists’  laboratories  in 
London,  as  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons:  —  Coculus 
indicus  multum  (an  extract  of  the  coculus), 
colouring,  honey,  hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish 
juice,  orange  powder,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise, 
quassia,  liquorice,  caraway  seeds,  copperas,  cap¬ 
sicum,  mixed  drugs.  Sulphuric  acid  is  very 
frequently  added  to  bring  beer  forward,  or  make 
it  hard,  giving  new  beer  instantly  the  taste  of 
I  what  is  eighteen  months’  old.  According  to 
,  Mr.  Aecum,  the  present  entire  beer  of  the  Lon- 
'  don  brewer  is  composed  of  all  the  waste  and 
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poilod  beer  of  tbe  publicans,  tbe  bottoms  of 
utts,  the  leavings  of  the  pots,  the  drippings  of 
lie  machines  for  drawing  the  beer,  the  remnants 
bf  beer  that  lay  in  the  leaden  pipes  of  the  brew- 
ny,  with  a  portion  of  brown  stout,  bottling 
oeer,  and  mild  beer.  He  says,  that  opium, 
obacco,  nux  vomica,  and  extract  of  poppies, 
lave  been  likewise  used  to  adulterate  beer.  By 
evaporating  a  portion  of  beer  to  dryness,  and 
igniting  the  residuum  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
he  iron  of  the  copperas  will  be  procured  in  an 
nsoluble  oxide.  Muriate  of  barytes  will  throw 
down  an  abundant  precipitate  from  beer  con¬ 
taminated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  copperas ; 
which  precipitate  may  be  collected,  dried,  and 
ignited.  It  will  be  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

O  . 

Beer  appears  to  have  been  ot  ancient  use,  as 
Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the  Germans,  and 
las  been  usually  supposed  to  have  been  pecu- 
iar  to  the  northern  nations :  but  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  whose  country  was  not  adapted  to 
he  culture  of  the  grape,  had  also  contrived  this 
mbstitute  for  wine  ;  and  Mr.  Park  has  found 
he  art  of  making  malt,  and  brewing  from  it 
very  good  beer,  among  the  negroes  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  Africa.  See  Wheat. 

Cerevisice  fermentum.  See  Fermentum  cere- 
isiee. 

Ce'ria.  (a.  er,  f.  ;  from  cereus,  soft.)  The 
lat  worm  generated  in  the  intestines.  —  Turton. 
See  Tan  ia. 

Cerine.  See  Cera. 

Ce'riom.  (From  Krjpiov,  a  honeycomb.)  An 
eruptive  disorder  of  the  head.  See  Achor. 

Cerite.  See  Cerium. 

CE  RIUM.  (um,ii.  n.)  A  metal  discovered 
n  1803  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius  in  a  mineral 
which  occurs  in  the  Swedish  mine  of  Bastnas, 
mid  which  had  long  been  known  to  the  German 
mineralogists  under  the  name  of  Bastnas sehwer- 
stein,  heavy  stone  of  Bastnas.  The  metal  was 
lamed  Cerium  by  its  discoverers,  after  the  planet 
Ceres,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Piazzi  the 
■year  before.  The  mineral  has  since  been  called 
sente,  from  the  metal  it  contains.  The  proper¬ 
ties  of  cerium  have  hitherto  been  little  investi¬ 
gated.  It  is  brittle,  white,  and  volatile  in  a 
very  intense  heat.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  nitric, 
but  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic,  acid.  It 
combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions.  The 
protoxide  is  white,  and  the  peroxide  of  a  fawn- 
red  colour.  Cerium  may  also  be  made  to  unite 
with  sulphur,  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of 
sulphuret  of  carbon  over  carbonate  of  cerium,  at 
a  red  heat,  or  by  fusing  oxide  of  cerium  at  a 
white  heat,  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium  and  washing  away  the  soluble  parts 
with  water.  The  first  process  affords  a  porous 
light  substance,  of  a  colour  like  red  lead;  the 
sulphuret  obtained  by  the  second  method  is 
brilliant  yellow  scales:  these  sulphurets,  how¬ 
ever,  are  essentially  the  same. 

Ceknin,  saint.  St.  Cernin  is  a  parish  in 
ithe  diocese'of  St.  Flour,  in  Upper  Auvergne. 
It  has  a  cold  chalybeate  spring,  the  water  of 
•which  is  called  P.au  ilu  Cambon. 

CER'NUUS.  A  Latin  adjective  applied  to 
.one  who  hangs  down  his  head,  and  hence 
■by  botanists  to  flowers  which  are  placed  on 
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curved  peduncles  and  look  towards  the  earth 
—  cernui  fores.  Also  to  the  peduncles  which 
support  such  flowers — pedunculi  cernui. 

Cero'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  ityptupa  ■,  from  icypos, 
wax.)  Ceroneum.  Cerotum,  a  cerate. 

Cerom'ssus.  (vs,  i.  m.  ;  inipo-macros  :  from 
icypos,  '.wax,  and  irttrtra,  pitch.)  A  cerate  or 
plaster,  composed  of  pitch  and  wax. 

Cerotum.  See  Ceramet. 

CERU'MEN.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  cera, 
wax. )  The  waxy  matter  of  the  ear  secreted 
by  follicles,  situated  under  the  cuticular  lining 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  use  seems  to  be  to  entangle  particles  of 
foreign  matter,  and  prevent  them  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  membrana  tyrnpani.  It  consists  of 
an  inspissated  oil,  albumen,  soda,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  colouring  matter. 

Ceruminous  glands.  See  Anris. 

CERU'SSA.  (Generally  derived  from 
K'/jpox,  wax  ;  but  wdiat  it  has  to  do  with  wax  is 
hard  to  tell.)  Cerusse ;  white  lead.  See  Plumbi 
subcarbonas. 

Cerussa  acetata.  See  Plumbi  acelas. 

Cervi  spina.  See  Rhamnus  calharticus. 

CERVICAL.  (Cervicalis;  from  cerve j  the 
neck.)  Belonging  to  the  neck  ;  as,  cervical 
nerves,  cervical  muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  artery.  There  are  two  cervical 
arteries,  both  of  which  generally  rise  from  the 
subclavian,  behind  the  scalenus  muscle,  some¬ 
times  by  a  common  trunk,  and  sometimes  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  cervicalis  profunda,  v el  posterior, 
ascends  obliquely  backwards  between  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  two  lowest  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra;,  and  continues  its  course  directly  upwards 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine,  supplying  the 
adjacent  muscles  and  inosculating  with  the 
occipital  artery.  The  cervicalis  svperfcialis,  vel 
anterior,  crosses  the  neck  transversely,  communi¬ 
cating  with  other  branches  of  the  subclavian, 
and  with  the  occipital  artery. 

Cervicalis  anterior.  See  Cervical  artery. 

Cervicalis  posterior.  See  Cervical  artery. 

Cervicalis  profunda.  See  Cervical  artery. 

Cervicalis  superfcialis.  See  Cervical  artery. 

Cervical  nerves.  See  Nervous  system. 

Cervical  vertebrae.  The  seven  uppermost 
of  the  vertebra;,  which  form  the  spine.  See 
Vertebra. 

Cervical  veins.  The  veins  which  correspond 
with  the  cervical  arteries. 

Cervica'ria.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  cervix,  the 
neck  :  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  neck.) 
The  herb  throatwort.  See  Campanula  trache- 
lium. 

CE'RVIX.  (is,  ids.  f.)  1.  The  neck. 

Properly,  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

2.  Applied  also  to  portions  of  organs  which 
somewhat  resemble  a  neck,  as  cervix  uteri,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  ;  cervix  vesicev,  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  &c. 

CE'RVUS.  (ns,  i.  m.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  ruminant  animals.  The  following  are  the 
principal  species  :  — 

1.  Ccrvus  alecs.  The  elk  or  moose  deer. 

2.  C.  tarandus.  'The  rein-deer. 

3.  C.  clephus.  T  he  stag. 
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4.  C.  llama.  The  fallow  deer. 

5.  C.  canadensis.  The  Wapiti  deer. 

6.  C.  virginianus.  The  Virginian  deer. 

7.  C.  axis.  The  axis  or  spotted  Indian  deer. 

8.  C  capreolus.  The  European  roebuck. 

9.  C.  muntjac.  The  Indian  roebuck. 

The  flesh  of  all  these  species  is  used  as  food. 
See  Venison.  The  horns  of  several  species 
were  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  an  article  of 
the  Materia  Medica  :  by  distillation  they  yield 
ammonia,  whence  solution  of  ammonia,  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Spirit  of  hartshorn.  See  Cornu 
cervi  and  Spiritus  cornu  cervi.  The  hoof  of  the 
elk,  Aids  ungula ,  was  formerly  in  vogue  as 
antepileptic.  It  was  believed  that  the  animal  was 
subject  to  epilepsy,  and  cured  its  fits  by  applying 
the  hoof  to  the  ear.  The  stag’s  pizzle,  Priapus 
cervi ,  was  once  considered  aphrodisiac.  The 
dried  powder  was  given  in  the  dose  of  3j - jj. 

CE'SPITOSE.  ( Cespitosus ,  from  cespes,  a 
sod,  or  turf.)  A  plant  is  so  called  which  pro¬ 
duces  many  stems  from  one  root,  and  which  has 
all  its  leaves  radical  so  as  to  resemble  a  turf. 

Cestri'tes  vinum.  (From  Kearpov,  betony.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  betony. 

Ce' strum,  (  urn.  i.  n.  ;  Kearpov. )  The  herb 
betony.  See  Betonica  officinalis. 

CETA'CEA.  An  order  of  marine  mammi- 
ferous  animals,  including  the  whale,  porpoise, 
dolphin,  and  others  erroneously  considered  by 
the  unscientific  as  fish  :  they  are  in  reality  mam- 
miferous  animals,  destitute  of  hind  feet :  they 
are  warm  blooded,  and  breathe  air  by  means  of 
lungs;  and  they  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
and  suckle  them. 

CETA'CEUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  cete,  a 
whale.)  The  substance  otherwise  called  sper¬ 
maceti.  See  Physeter  macrocephalus. 

Cetaceus.  (  From  ceta,  a  whale. )  Cetaceous. 
Appertaining  to  the  whale  as  Oleum  cetaceum, 
whale  oil. 

Ce'terach.  The  herb  spleenwort.  See 
Asplenium  ceterach. 

Ceterach  officinalis.  See  Asplenium  ceterach. 

Cetic  acid.  Acidum  ceticum.  A  name 
given  by  Chevreuii  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  acid  resulting  from  the  saponification 
of  ci'tine,  but  which  he  has  since  found  to  be 
merely  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid  and  cetine. 

Cictine.  The  name  given  by  Chevreuii  to 
spermaceti.  See  Adeps. 

Cevadate.  Cevadas.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  cevadic  acid  with  a  base. 

Cevadjc  acid.  Acidum  cevadicum.  By  the 
action  of  potash  on  the  fat  matter  of  the  eeva- 
dilla,  a  plant  that  comes  from  Senegal,  an  acid 
is  obtained  which  is  called  the  cevadic. 

Cevadi'li.a.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  ceheila .  the 
Spanish  for  barley.)  See  Veratrum  sabadilla. 

Cevii..  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  a 
hardened  substance  which  he  also  calls  Ludus. 
He  says,  it  is  formed  of  the  tartar  of  the  earth 
indurated  by  an  urinous  spirit  which  is  in  the 
earth  ;  that  it  resembles  a  human  calculus,  and 
is  good  against  the  calculus  diathesis. 

Ceijcnnc  pepper.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Chacarilla.  See  Cascarilla. 

Cheerefolium.  See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

Cll  KUOl’II  Y'I.EUM.  (um,i.  n.  ;  from 
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Xaipai,  to  rejoice,  and  ipvAAoi >,  a  leaf :  so  called 
from  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Scandix 
cerefolium,  or  common  chervil. 

Chjerophyllum  odoratum.  Scandix  odorata.  | 
Myrrhis.  Sweet  cicely.  It  has  the  flavour  of 
anise,  and  is  used  as  a  savoury  herb. 

Cheerophyllum  sativum.  See  Scandix  cere- 
foliu  m. 

Ch^erophyi.lum  sylvestre.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bastard  hemlock,  called,  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  Cicutaria.  ChcerophyUum  — 
caule  lend  striato ;  geniculis  tumidiusculis,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  true 
hemlock.  It  may  with  great  propriety  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  list  of  officinals,  as  it  possesses  .  j 
no  remarkable  property. 

Ch^ete.  Xair 7).  Properly  the  mane  of  a  .  i 
quadruped,  but  used  also  to  signify  the  human  • 
hair. 

Chala'sticus.  (XaSacrriKos  ;  from  xaSaai,  , 
to  relax.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  which  ob¬ 
viates  an  undue  state  of  tension  in  parts.  An 
emollient.  —  Galen. 

Chala'za.  (XaAo^a,  a  hail-stone.)  1.  The 
same  as  Chalazion. 

2.  Two  white  bodies  attached  to  the  mem-  [ 
brane  which  covers  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  are  | 
called  rhalaza:,  or  grandines.  See  Ovum. 

3.  Gajrtner  gives  the  name  of  chalaza  to  a  i 
point  marked  on  the  internal  tunic  of  the  seeds 
of  plants,  which  corresponds  with  the  insertion 
of  their  umbilical  cord. 

Chai.a'zion.  ( Chalazia m,  ii.  n.  XaAafior;  1 
from  a  hail-stone.)  Chalaza.  A  small i 

tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the  eye-lid,  commonly 
called  a  stye.  See  Hordeolum. 

Chalazo'sis.  XaXafaiais.  The  same  as 
Chalazion. 

Cha'lbane.  KaAgaio;.  Galbanum. 

Ciialca'nthum.  ( am ,  i.  n.  XaAnavftov,,  i 
from  xa^K0S>  brass,  and  avdos,  a  flower.)  LI  ; 
Flowers  of  brass  ;  that  is,  verdigris. 

2.  Vitriol. 

Ciiai.ciia'nthe.  XaKxarOi}.  The  same  as|  f 

Chalchanthon. 

Chalcedo'nius.  The  epithet  of  a  medicine| 
used  by  Galen  in  disorders  of  the  ears. 

Chalce'tum.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Flmy,; 
probably  the  Valeriana  locusta  of  Linmeus.  ,  i 

Ciialcoi'deum  os.  The  cuneiform  bone  ol. 
the  foot.  See  Tarsus. 

CiiALcfus.  XaA ants.  See  Cokothar. 

Ciiai.cus.  XaAKovs.  See  JEreohtm. 

Chau'cratum.  (From  xa^iS>  wine,  am, 

Kepavvvpu,  to  mix.)  Wine  mixed  w  ith  water.  | 

Cha'linos.  (XaAieos,  a  bridle.)  1  hat  pan 
of  the  cheeks  which  is  contiguous  on  each  sub 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  —  CWlius  Awrlianii'  t 
Julius  Pollux. 

CHALK.  A  very  common  species  of  cat 
donate  of  lime,  w  hich  forms  the  w  hite  clifls  o 
our  shores,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  i110* 
parts  of  the  world. 

Chalk ■  stone.  See  Gout. 

CH  A L Y' B E  A TE.  ( Chalybcatus  ;  fr0" 

chatyhs,  iron,  or  steel.)  Of  or  belonging 
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iron.  Applied  to  a  medicine  containing  iron, 
and  to  mineral  waters  which  are  impregnated 
with  iron  ;  such  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge, 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  Hart- 
fel,  and  many  others. 

Chalybis  rubigo  preeparata.  See  Ferri  sub¬ 
's arbonas . 

CHA'LYBS.  (XaAvtf/.  Chalys,  ybis.  m.  ; 
from  the  Chalybes,  a  people  in  Pontus,  who  used 
:o  prepare  it.)  Steel.  See  Ferrum.  The  me- 
licinai  preparations  of  iron  are  generally  called 
in  common  language  steel  medicines. 

Chalybs  tartarizatus.  See  Ferrum  tartarizatum. 
Cham.ea'cti:.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  -gaycu,  on  the 
ground,  and  aieri),  the  elder  tree.)  The  dwarf 
lder.  —  Dioscorides. 

Chamjeba'lanus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  xaPah 
-  the  ground,  and  PaAavos,  an  acorn.)  The 
reek  name  of  a  plant,  which  was  probably  the 
- athyrus  tuberosus  of  Linnaeus. 

Ciiamee'batos.  (From  xaMal>  011  the  ground, 
nd  fiaTocr,  a  bramble.)  Dwarf  bramble.  The 
tubus fruticosus,  or  blackberry  bush. 

Chamjebu'xus.  ( us,  i.  f. ;  from  X“M“‘»  on 
le  ground,  and  uri/foy,  the  box-tree.)  The 
warf  box-tree.  The  Polygula  chameebuxus  of 
innaeus. 

Ciiamee  cedrus.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  xaAtalt  on 
e  ground,  and  «5 pos,  the  cedar-tree.)  Cha- 
eecedrys.  A  species  of  dwarf  abrotanum. 
Chamaeci  ssus.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  \apai,  on 
e  ground,  and  Kioaos,  ivy.)  Ground-ivy.  The 
iechoma  hederacea  of  Linnaeus. 

ChaMvEcle/.ua.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  xapai,  on 
ground,  and  KXppa,  a  young  shoot.)  The 
ound-ivy. 

ChaMvFX'risita.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  xapai,  on 
■  ground,  and  crista,  a  plume  or  tuft.)  The 
ssia  chameecristu  of  Linnaeus,  a  decoction  of 
ich,  drunk  freely,  is  said  to  be  serviceable 
linst  the  poison  of  the  night-shade. 
Chamascypari'ssus.  (XapamvTrapurcros :  from 
uai,  on  the  ground,  and  Kvirapuriros,  the  cy- 
«s.)  Lavender  cotton.  See  Santolina  cha- 
ecyparissus. 

hameeda'fhne.  (From  xap  at,  on  the  ground, 

J  laurel. )  This  name  appears  to  have 

n  given  by  Dioscorides  to  the  Alexandrian 
ret,  Huscus  hypoglossum  of  Linnaeus,  by 
n>  to  the  periwinkle,  Vinca  minor,  and  by 

‘tl.iolus  and  Lobel  to  the  spurge  laurel 
phne  laureola.  b  laurel, 

Viamaidrops.  See  Chameedrys. 

mand^DltYITES'  Wne  imP^‘gnated  with 

-HAMeE'DRYS.  (Vs,vos  f  ■ 

the  ground,  and  5 pus,  the  oak  •  T 

"  ft.  bei"6  a  >ow  plant  with  leaves  somewl  a 
™bhng  those  of  the  oak. )  The  germander 
Feucnum  charrucdrys.  manaer. 

lhZ*dnj*  iHCana  marilima-  See  Teucrium 
'hameedrys  palustris.  .  • 

\hamecdrys  spuria  See  V  ULn"m  s^ord‘"m. 

oee  veronica  chamec- 

hamajgei'ron.  Xapaeyupov.  A  GrenL 
fie  colt’s  foot.  _  Mentzel.  A  °  k  ame 

HAMjBLe'a.  (a  rr  f  .  (■ 

1  >  •  t- ,  from  x°-m,  on  the 
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ground,  and  eXata,  the  olive-tree.)  See  Daphne 
alpina. 

Cham.el.ea'gnus.  (From  XaP-<*h  on  the 
ground,  and  eXaiayvos,  the  Bohemian  olive.) 
See  Myrica  gale. 

Chameelai'tes.  Wine  impregnated  with  the 
chamaelea. 

CHAMAE'LEON.  (on,  ontis,  and  onis.  m.  ; 
from  X“M“‘.  on  the  ground,  and  Aeorn,  a  lion, 
t.  e..  dwarf  lion. )  ].  A  genus  of  lizards,  con¬ 

taining  several  species,  all  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates.  These  animals  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  size  of  their  lungs,  which,  when  fully 
dilated,  make  their  body  almost  transparent. 
From  this  peculiarity  arises  the  frequent  change 
of  colour  which  has  rendered  the  chammleon  an 
object  of  curiosity  in  all  ages.  According  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  lungs  are  dilated,  the 
animal  is  more  or  less  transparent ;  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body;  and  perhaps  also  the  colour 
of  the  blood  may  vary  somewhat  according  to 
its  degree  of  aeration  :  thus  the  hue  of  the 
animal  changes  with  its  passions,  temperature, 
and  every  other  circumstance  that  can  affect  the 
circulation;  and  since  the  play  of  the  lungs  is 
under  voluntary  control,  it  is  no  fable  that  the 
chamadeon  can  change  its  colour  at  will.  The 
blood  and  gall  of  the  chamseleon  were  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  divers  medicinal  virtues. 

'2.  A  name  given  to  some  thistles,  from  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  colours. 

Chamceleon  album.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Chameleon  mineralis.  Mineral  chame¬ 
leon.  When  peroxide  of  manganese  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  or  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  the  mixture  fused  at  a  red  heat,  a 
green-coloured  mass  is  obtained  called  mineral 
chamceleon.  When  this  substance  is  dissolved 
m  water  the  solution  is  at  first  green;  it  then 
becomes  successively  blue,  purple,  and  red,  and 
finally  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate,  and 
becomes  colourless:  from  these  phenomena  it 
derives  its  name.  See  Manganese. 

Chamceleon  verum.  See  Cnicus. 

Cham  able  u'ce.  ( e ,  es.  f. ;  from  on  the 

ground,  and  \cvkti,  the  herb  colt’s-foot. )  See 
7  ussilago  far  far  a. 

CuamWnum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  Xapai,  on 
ie  ground,  in  allusion  to  its  slow  growth,  and 
Xivov,  flax.)  Purging  flax.  See  I. in  urn  cathar- 
ticum. 

Chameemclon.  See  Chameemelum. 

CHAMiEME'LUM.  (urn,  i.  „.  ;  from 
Xapcu,  on  the  ground,  and  ppXov,  an  apple ; 
because  it  is  of  low  growth,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  smell  ot  an  apple,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  true.)  See  Jlnthemis  nobilis. 

Chameemelum  canarie'nse.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  frutescens  of  Limucus. 

Chameemelum  chrysanthemum.  The  Bup - 
that  mum  germanieum  of  Li  mucus. 

Cham.emei.um  fcetidum.  The  Anthemis  co- 
tula  of  Linnteus. 

Chameemelum  nobile.  See  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Chameemelum  vulgare.  Sue  Matricaria. 

Chamee'morus.  (us,i.  f.  Xapatpopea;  from 
X<*Mai,  on  the  ground,  and  popea,  the  m  ul  berry - 
tree.)  The  cloud-berry.  See  Rubuschamecmorus. 
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Chamjemy/rtus.  (From  xaVca>  011  l'1<? 
ground,  and  pvpros,  myrtle.)  Dwarf  myrtle. 
Tlie  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

Chamjepeu'ce.  (e,  is.  f.  ;  from  xaMa‘>  on  the 
ground,  and  neuicy,  the  pine-tree.)  See  Cam- 
pliorosma  Monspeliensis. 

Cham^e'pitys.  (i/s,  yos.  f.  ;  from  XaPab  on 
the  ground,  and  tstitvs,  the  pine-tree.)  See 
Teucrium  chavucpitys. 

Chanuepitys  moschata.  See  Teucrium.  iva. 

Ch  AMAori.ioN.  XagaiirAiov.  See  Erysi¬ 
mum. 

ChamjEra'phanus.  (From  xaVa‘>  on  the 
ground,  and  peupavos,  the  radish.)  1.  The 
upper  part  of  the  root  of  apium,  according  to 
P.  iEgineta. 

2.  The  dwarf  radish.  —  Turton. 

Chamjerodode'ndron.  (am,  i.  n.  ;  from 
Xapai,  on  the  ground,  and  poSoSevSpo v,  the  rose 
laurel.)  The  Azalrea  pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

Chamje'rops.  (ops,  opis.  f.  ;  from  XaPal>  on 
the  ground,  and  punp,  a  young  shoot.)  A  species 
of  germander.  See  Teucrium. 

Ciiama'iiubus.  (us,  i.  m.  and  f.  ;  from 
Xapai,  on  the  ground,  and  rubus,  the  bramble.) 
See  Rubus  chameemorus. 

Chamjespa'rtium.  (urn,  it.  n.  ;  from  Xa,ual> 
on  the  ground,  and  airapnov,  Spanish  broom.) 
See  Genista  tinctoria. 

Chamber.  See  Camara. 

Chamberlain’s  restorative  pills.  A  quack 
medicine,  consisting  of  cinnabar,  sulphur,  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  a  little  gum,  or  other  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

Chamomile.  See  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Chamomile  drops.  Alkoholic  spirit,  fla¬ 
voured  with  essential  oil  of  chamomile. 

Chamomile,  stinking.  See  Anthemis  cotula. 

Chawomi'lla.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  xaPa‘’  on 
the  ground,  and  pyAov,  an  apple.)  See  Anthe¬ 
mis  nobilis. 

Chamomilla  nostras.  See  Matricaria. 

Chamomilla  romana.  See  Anthemis. 

Champignon.  See  Agaricus  pratensis. 

CHA'NCRE.  (A  word  borrowed  from  the 
French.)  A  primary  venereal  ulcer.  Such 
ulcers,  of  course,  are  found  most  frequently  on 
the  genitals ;  but  they  may  occur  on  any  part 
of  the  body  to  which  the  venereal  poison  has 
been  immediately  applied.  See  Syphilis. 

Channelled.  See  Canaliculatus. 

Chaosda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as  an 
epithet  for  the  plague. 

Charabe.  See  Carabe. 

Characters,  chemical.  Various  systems 
of  characters  or  symbols  have  at  different  times 
been  introduced  into  the  science  of  chemistry, 
for  the  purposes  of  concealment  or  of  brevity  of 
expression  :  they  are  now  generally  disused. 
See  Abbreviation. 

Charantia.  Sec  Momordica  elatenum. 

Charcoal.  See  Carbon. 

Cha'rdone.  The  artichoke. 

C h  a r istolo/c ii i a .  («,  rp.  f. ;  from  X«P‘S,  joy, 

and  Ai>x‘a,  parturition  :  so  named  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  usefulness  to  women,  in  childbirth.)  See 
Art em  isia  vu Iga ris. 

Chamime.  "  (From  X“'f"’  t0  rojoice.)  Char- 
A  cordial  mentioned  by  Galen. 
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Charpie.  The  French  for  scraped  linen,  or 
lint. 

Charr.  See  Salmo  alpinus. 

CHA'RTA.  (a,  ce.  f.  Xaprys.')  1. 
Paper. 

2.  The  amnio  has  been  called  the  charta  vir- 
ginea,  from  its  likeness  to  a  piece  of  fine  paper. 

Chartreux,  poudre  de.  (So  called  because 
it  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  some  friars 
of  the  Carthusian  order.)  A  hydrosulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Chaste  tree.  See  Agnus  castus. 

Chate.  See  Cucumis  eegyptia. 

Chay.  See  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

Chaya.  See  Uldenlandia  umbellata. 

Cheek  bone.  See  Jugale  os. 

Cheese.  See  Milk. 

Cheiloca'ce.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  x(lhos,  a  lip, 
and  kukov,  an  evil.)  Canker  of  the  mouth. 

Cheime'thi.on.  (XeigeBAov ;  from  XeiPa) 
winter.)  A  chilblain.  See  Pernio. 

Cheimetlon.  XeiperAov.  The  same  as  Chei- 
methlon. 

CHEIR A'NTHUS.  (us,  i.  m.;  probably 
from  X61P>  the  hand,  and  arBos,  a  flower ;  a 
flower  to  be  borne  in  the  hand.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Siliquosa. 

Chei  ran  thus  ciieiri.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wall-flower;  called  also  Leucoium  lutcum, 
and  Viola  lutea.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Cheiranthus — folds  lauceolatis,  acutis,  glabris  ; 
ramis  angulatis ;  cau/e  frulicoso,  of  Linna'us,  i 
are  recommended  as  possessing  nervine  and 
deobstruent  virtues.  They  have  a  moderately  I 
strong,  pleasant,  smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter, 
somewhat  pungent  taste. 

Chei'ri.  1.  The  wall-flower.  See  Cheiran¬ 
thus  Cheiri. 

2.  An  alchemistical  term  by  which  some 
writers  seem  to  have  meant  quicksilver,  others 
aurum  potabile,  others  antimony,  & c. 

Cheiri  flores.  The  flowers  of  the  Cheiran¬ 
thus  cheiri. 

Cheikia'ter.  (From  x6lP>  the  hand,  and 
larpos,  a  physician.)  A  surgeon,  whose  office 
it  is  to  remove  maladies  by  manual  operations. 

Cheiiii'xis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  x(iPl£°Pa,>  ,0 
labour  with  the  hand.)  The  art  of  surgery. 

CIIEIRO'PTERA.  (From  X“P,  the  hand, 

and  irTepova,  wing.)  A  family  of  inainmiferous 
animals,  which  have  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
greatly  elongated,  and  a  production  of  the  skin 
extended  between  the  fingers,  and  between  the 
hands  and  the  feet,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  ol 
wings,  and  enable  the  animals  to  fly  small  dis¬ 
tances.  Bats  are  an  example. 

CIIE'LA.  (a,  rr.  f.  Xy Ay,  forceps ;  from 
Xete,  to  take.)  1.  The  claw  of  a  crab. 

2.  A  forked  probe,  used  by  the  ancients  for 
extracting  polypi  from  the  nose. 

3.  Fissures  or  chops,  such  as  occur  on  the 
hands,  feet,  parts  of  generation,  &c.  were  called 
Chetrr.  — Julius  Pollux. 

4.  The  extremities  of  the  eye-lashes  were 
called  xv^-ai.  —  Rufus  Ephesius. 

Chelac  cancrouum.  Crabs’  claws.  The 
large  claws  of  the  cancer pagurus  or  black-clawed 
crab  were  formerly  used  medicinally  as  an  ab- 
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>rbent.  They  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
ith  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  mat- 
t.  They  possess  no  virtues  but  those  of  chalk, 
Inch  is  the  form  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
o\v  always  prescribed. 

CHELI'DON.  (XeMtiav.)  The  Greek  for 
swallow.  Applied  also  to  the  bend  of  the 
rm. 

CHELIDO'NIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
;eAi8aw,  the  swallow  :  so  named  from  an  opt¬ 
ion,  that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful  for  the 
yes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to  open  the  eyes 
f  their  young  by  it ;  or  because  it  blossoms 
bout  the  time  when  swallows  appear.)  1.  A 
renus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
folyaiulria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  herb  celandine. 

Chelidonium  maj  us.  Tetterwort,  and  great 
elandine  ;  called,  in  some  Pharmacopoeias, 
f’apaver  corniculatum  luleum ;  Curcum.  The 
erb  and  root  of  this  plant,  Chelidonium — pe- 
unculis  unibellatis ,  of  Linnatus,  have  a  faint 
npleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable 
■iste,  which  is  stronger  in  the  roots  than  the 
;aves.  They  are  aperient  and  diuretic,  and 
‘commended  in  icterus,  when  not  accompanied 
ith  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  chelidonium 
lould  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it  is 
able  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of 
;e  dried  root,  from  5SS.  to  jj.  is  a  dose  ;  of  the 
esh  root,  infused  in  water,  or  wine,  the  dose 
ay  be  about  *ss.  The  decoction  of  the  fresh 
>ot  is  used  in  dropsy,  cachexy,  and  cutaneous 
miplaints.  The  fresh  juice  is  used  to  destroy 
arts,  and  films  in  the  eyes;  but,  for  the  latter 
rrpose,  it  is  diluted  with  milk. 

Chelidonium  minus.  See  Ranunculus  ft- 
ria. 

Chelido'nius  lapis.  A  name  formerly  given 
a  stone,  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  of 
>ung  swallows,  and  believed  to  possess  anti- 
fileptic  virtues. 

Cheloi'des.  (From  x*^us>  a  tortoise,  and 
5os,  resemblance.)  A  new  form  of  cutaneous 
sease  described  by  Alibert,  consisting  of  raised 
itches  of  integument  of  a  bluish  red  colour, 
aversed  by  white  lines,  accompanied  with  in- 
reased  heat,  intolerable  itching,  and  sometimes 
were  and  pungent  pain. 

CHELO'NE.  ( e ,  es.  f.  XeAowj.)  1.  The 

•rtoisp  '  ' 


2.  An  instrument  for  extending  a  liml 
>  called,  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it 

nts  a  tortoise.  This  instrument  is  men 

u  Uribasius. 


CI1LLO  NIA.  An  order  of  reptiles  inc 
«rarTHS  SpeCles0f  t0rt°ise  and  turtle. 

■  .  ,Th.e  most  remarkable  charactei 

i  the  chelonia  is  their  external  skeleton  < 
nvelops  the  whole  body  like  a  suit  of  an 

“TJ  °n‘Vhe  head>  neck>  and 


tail 


.vi.rr.7l  rPl  . 7’  ana  ta 

**.  is"  formed  of^the°ribs°  elehF'  "‘""l 
ch  side,  broadened  out,  anduniK^ 

ate,  is  an  expansion ^ 
•nerally  of  nine  pieces.  &^e  of  thS 
1  ,ablt  thc  sea>  a"‘*  these  are  called  in  coi 


language  turtles ;  others  are  terrestrial,  and 
these  are  called  tortoises.  All  these  animals 
are  used  as  the  food  of  man.  See  Testudo. 

Chelo'nion.  (From  x6^wvrl,  the  tortoise; 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.)  A  hump,  or  gibbosity  in  the 
back. 

Chelsea  pensioner.  The  name  of  a  nos¬ 
trum  for  rheumatism.  It  consists  of  gum  guaiac 
5j.  rhubarb  5'ij.  cream  of  tartar  *  j,,  flowers  of 
sulphur  g  j.,  one  nutmeg,  and  a  pound  of  cla¬ 
rified  honey.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  Chelsea  pen¬ 
sioner  having  cured  Lord  Amherst  with  it. 

CHEL  PENH  AM.  A  large  and  populous 
town,  in  Gloucestershire,  celebrated  for  its 
purging  waters,  which  are  both  saline  and  cha¬ 
lybeate.  The  water,  when  first  drawn,  is  clear 
and  colourless,  but  somewhat  brisk ;  and  has 
a  saline,  bitterish,  chalybeate  taste.  It  does 
not  keep,  nor  bear  transporting  to  any  dis¬ 
tance;  the  chalybeate  part  being  lost  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  iron,  and  in  the  open  air  it  even 
turns  fetid.  The  salts,  however,  remain.  Its 
heat  in  summer  is  from  50°  to  55°  or  59°,  when 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  nearly 
15°  higher.  On  evaporation,  it  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  ochre  and 
a  purging  salt.  There  are  a  number  of  wells 
dug  at  different  periods,  the  waters  of  which 
contain  different  proportions  of  saline  matters, 
and  if  there  has  not  been  some  mistake  in  the 
analyses,  the  waters  of  the  same  wells  have  in 
a  few  years  undergone  considerable  chano-es  in 
this  particular.  The  general  analyses  of°these 
waters  give  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  magnesia, 
muriate  of  lime,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  two  first  of 
these  ingredients  are  the  most  abundant  and  con¬ 
stant  ;  and  are  those  on  which  the  cathartic  power 
of  the  water  chiefly  depends.  The  oxide  of  iron, 
though  in  minute  quantity,  is  sufficient  to  given 
decidedly  chalybeate  character  to  the  water. 
The  Cheltenham  W'ater  when  first  taken,  gene- 
i  ally  produces  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  or  even 
headach,  which  however  soon  subsides.  A  mo¬ 
derate  dose  acts  powerfully,  and  speedily,  as  a 
cathartic,  without  occasioning  griping,  or  leaving 
that  faintness  and  languor  which  often  follow 
the  action  of  the  rougher  cathartics.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  on  this  account,  but  partly  too  from  the 
salutary  operation  of  the  iron,  and  perhaps 
the  caibonic  acid,  that  the  Cheltenham  water 
may  be,  in  most  cases,  persevered  in  without 
interruption  for  a  considerable  length  of  time; 
and  that,  during  its  use,  the  appetite  is  improved, 
the  digestive  organs  strengthened,  and  the  whole 
constitution  invigorated.  A  dose  of  this  water, 
too  small  to  operate  directly  on  the  bowels,  will 
generally  determine  pretty  powerfully  to  the 
kidneys.  As  a  purge,  this  water  is  drunk  from 
one  to  three  pints  ;  in  general,  from  half  a  pint 
to  a  quart  is  sufficient.  Cheltenham  water  is 
used,  with  considerable  benefit,  in  a  number  of 
chronic  diseases,  and  especially  those  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  liver  are  deranged.  Persons 
whose  biliary  organs  have  been  injured  by  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  by  a  long 
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residence  in  hot  climates,  and  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  symptoms,  either  of  excess  or 
deficiency  of  bile,  and  an  irregularity  in  its 
secretion,  receive  remarkable  benefit  from  a 
course  of  this  water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its 
use  may  be  here  continued,  even  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  debility ;  and,  from  the  great 
determination  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  check  the  incipient  symptoms 
of  dropsy,  and  general  anasarca,  which  so  often 
proceed  from  an  obstruction  of  the  liver.  In 
scrofulous  affections,  the  sea  has  the  decided 
preference  ;  in  painful  affections  of  the  skin, 
called  scorbutic  eruptions,  which  make  their 
appearance  at  stated  intervals,  producing  a 
copious  discharge  of  lymph,  and  an  abundant 
desquamation,  this,  in  common  with  other  sa¬ 
line  purgative  springs,  is  found  to  bring  relief ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  keeping  up  a  constant  determin¬ 
ation  to  the  bowels,  and  making  use  of  warm 
bathing.  The  season  for  drinking  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  water  is  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months. 

Chely'scion.  (Xe\v<riciov ;  from  xeAuj,  the 
breast. )  A  dry  short  cough.  —  Hippocrates. 

Cue'ma.  An  ancient  measure  containing  two 
small  spoonfuls. 

Che'mia.  ( a,  re.  f. )  See  Chemistry. 

CIIE'MICAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  che¬ 
mistry. 

CHEMISTRY.  ( Chemia ,  re.  f.  Xvyeia, 
and  sometimes  xU“ela-  Some  derive  this  word 
from  xea,>  or  Xua>>  to  pour;  but  as  we  learn 
from  Plutarch,  that  Egypt  was  called  Chemia  in 
the  sacred  language  of  the  priests,  and  since 
the  art  is  doubtless  of  Egyptian  origin,  it  is 
probable  that  the  word  chiinia,  or  chemistry,  is 
also  derived  from  the  Egyptian  language.) 
Chimia,  Chymia.  The  learned  are  not  yet  agreed 
as  to  the  most  proper  definition  of  chemistry. 
Boerhaave  seems  to  have  ranked  it  among  the 
arts.  According  to  Macquer,  it  is  a  science, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  bodies  by  their  analysis  and 
combinations.  Dr.  Black  and  Fourcroy  de¬ 
fine  it  a  science  which  teaches  the  mutual 
actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on  each  other. 
“  Chemistry,”  says  Jacquin,  “  is  that  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  which  unfolds  the  nature  of 
all  material  bodies,  determines  the  number  and 
properties  of  their  component  parts,  and  teaches 
us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and  by  what 
means  they  may  be  separated  and  recombined.” 
Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  “  that  science  which  in¬ 
vestigates  and  explains  the  laws  of  that  attrac¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  between  the  minute 
component  particles  of  natural  bodies.”  Dr. 
Lire’s  definition  is,  “  the  science  which  inves¬ 
tigates  the  composition  of  material  substances, 
and  the  permanent  changes  of  constitution 
which  their  mutual  actions  produce.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Thomson,  “  The  object  of  chemistry 
is  To  determine  the  constituents  of  bodies,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  combinations  and 
separations  of  the  elementary  particles  ol  mat¬ 
ter.”  The  objects  to  which  the  attention  of 
chemists  is  directed,  comprehend  the  whole  ol 
the  substances  that  compose  the  globe. 


j  CIIE  MO'S  IS.  (is,  eos.  f.  ;  from  xaiv<a,  to 

!  gape  :  because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  gap, 
or  aperture.)  Inflammation  of  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  white  of  the 
eye  is  distended  with  blood,  and  elevated  above 
the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea.  See 
■  Ophthalmia. 

Ciieno'coprus.  (From  xhv>  a  goose,  and 
KOTTpos,  dung.)  Goose-dung;  which  was  for¬ 
merly  given,  when  dried,  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  as  a  powerful  resolvent 
and  diuretic,  and  particularly  against  jaundice. 

Chenopou>io-mo'rus.  (From  clienopodium, 
and  morus,  the  mulberry  ;  so  called,  because  it 
resembles  a  clienopodium,  and  has  leaves  like  a 
mulberry.)  The  herb  mulberry-blight.  The 
Blitum  capitatum  of  Linnams. 

CIIENOPO'DI UM.  ■  f am,  ii.  n. ;  from 
X1)11,  a  goose,  and  ttous,  a  foot:  so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  goose’s  foot.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
|  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 
The  herb  ehenopody  :  goosefoot. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant.  Mexico 
tea,  Spanish  tea,  and  Artemisian  botrys.  Bo- 
trys  Mexicana,  Botrys  ambrosioides  Mexicam, 
Chenopodium  M exicanum ,  Botrys  Americana. 

Clienopodium  —  fuliis  lanceolatis  dentatis,  ra- 
cemis  foliatis  simplicibus,  of  L.inmeus.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  this  plant  has  been  recommended  in  pa¬ 
ralytic  cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was  drunk 
instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

Chenopodium  anthelmjnticum.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Chenopodium  — fuliis  ovato-oblongis 
dentatis,  racemis  aphyllis,  of  Linnaeus,  though  in 
great  esteem  in  America,  for  the  cure  of  worms, 

I  are  seldom  exhibited  in  this  country.  They 
|  are  powdered  and  made  into  an  electuary,  with 
j  any  proper  syrup  or  conserve. 

Chenopodium  bonus  IIenricus.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  English  mercury.  Called 
j  also,  Tola  bona,  and  Lapathum  unctuosum. 

Chenopodium  — fuliis  triangu/ari-sagittat is,  in- 
tegerrimis,  spicis  compositis  aphyllis  axillaribus, 
of  Linnams.  This  is  an  indigenous  plant  very 
j  abundant  in  waste  grounds.  It  differs  little  from 
\  spinach  when  cultivated  ;  and  in  many  places 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  spring  like  aspa¬ 
ragus.  The  leaves  are  accounted  emollient, 
and  have  been  made  an  ingredient  in  decoctions 
for  glysters.  They  have  also  been  popular  as  a 
vulnerary. 

Chenopodium  botrys.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Jerusalem  oak  ;  called  also,  Botrys,  Bo¬ 
trys  vulgaris.  Ambrosia,  Artemisia  chenopodium, 
Atriplex  odorata,  and  suaveolens.  Chenopodium 
—  fuliis  oblongis  sinuatis,  racemis  nudis  mnltifidis, 

\  of  Linnams.  This  plant  was  formerly  admi- 
;  nistered  in  form  of  decoction  in  some  diseases 
of  the  chest ;  as  humoral  asthma,  coughs,  and 
|  catarrhs.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chenopodium  fetid  am.  See  Chenopodium  vul- 
varia. 

Chenopodium  vulvauia.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  stinking  orach;  called,  in  some 
Pharmacopoeias,  Atriplex  fetida,  Atriplex  olida, 
l  Vuloaria,  (larosmum,  ltaphex,  Chenopodium fit- 
'  tidum,  and  Blitum  fatidum.  The  very  fetid 
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ismell  of  this  plant,  Chenopodium — foliis  inte- 
| gerrimis  rhombeo-ovatis,  foribus  conglomerate 
, a.villaribus ,  of  Linnaeus,  induced  physicians  to 
exhibit  it  in  hysterical  diseases  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
commended  by  some  even  in  the  present  day  as 
an  emmenagogue.  Messrs.  Chevalier  and  Las- 
saigne  have  detected  ammonia  in  this  plant  in 
an  uncombined  state,  which  is  probably  the 
vehicle  of  the  remarkably  nauseous  odour  which 
it  exhales,  strongly  resembling  that  of  putrid 
lish.  When  the  plant  is  bruised  with  water, 
and  the  liquor  expressed,  and  afterwards  dis¬ 
tilled,  we  procure  a  fluid  which  contains  the 
isubcarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oily  matter, 
which  gives  the  fluid  a  milky  appearance.  If 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  chenopodium  be  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  it  is 
found  to  be  alkaline  ;  there  seems  to  be  acetic 
acid  in  it.  Its  basis  is  said  to  be  of  an  albu¬ 
minous  nature.  It  is  stated  also  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  the  substance  which  the  French 
call  osmazorne,  a  little  of  an  aromatic  resin,  and 
i  bitter  matter,  soluble  both  in  alkohol  and 
water,  as  well  as  several  saline  bodies. 

Che'nopus.  The  same  as  chenopodium. 
Chcref allium.  See  Chcerophyllum. 

Chernies.  See  Kermes. 

Cheronia.  See  Chironia. 

Cherry.  See  Pru>>us  cerasus. 

Cherry,  bay.  See  Primus. 

Cherry-laurel.  See  Prunus. 

Cherry,  winter.  See  Physalis. 

Chervil.  See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

Chervillum.  See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

Chesnut.  See  JEsculus  and  Fagus. 

Chesnut,  horse.  See  SEsculus  hippocastanum. 
Chesnut ,  sweet.  See  Fagus  castanea. 
CHEVA'S  1 ER.  Chevastre.  A  double- 
ended  roller,  which  is  applied  by  its  middle 
plow  the  chin  ;  then  running  on  each  side,  is 
ossed  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  then  passing  to 
te  nape  of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed ;  it  then 
•asses  under  the  chin,  where  crossing  again,  it 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is 
.1  taken  up. 

CI1EZANA/NCE.  (From  x<^,  to  go  to 
ool,  and  ana yuV,  necessity.)  The  name  given 
y  I  aulus  to  an  ointment  which  was  rubbed  on 
!e  ®nus  40  Promote  stools,  and  by  Aetius,  to  a 
Instep  applied  to  the  navel  with  the  same  in- 

CW  terr.*  An  earth  brought  from  the 
leof  Quo.  It  tsm  grayish  white  masses:  it 
as  formerly  used  as  an  application  to  bums. 
CntAcus.  (from  Xtos,  the  island  of  Scio  ) 
he  epithet  of  a  collynum,  the  chief  ingredien  t 
whmh  was  wine  of  Chios.  b Ient 

ifya'boT’  ParaCelSUS  U8eS  this  ‘0  sig 

Chian  turpentine.  See  Pistachio  terebinthus 
Chiasmus.  See  Chiastre.  S ' 

Chiastos.  See  Chiastre 
CHI'ASTRE.  (a .  - 
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it  is  crossed  upon  the  compress  that  is  laid  upon 
the  wound,  and  is  then  continued  over  the 
|  coronal  suture,  and  under  the  chin  ;  then  cross- 
;  ing  on  the  compress,  it  is  carried  as  at  first, 

;  round  the  head,  &c.  till  the  whole  roller  is 
)  taken  up. 

Chibou.  The  French  name  of  a  spurious 
|  species  of  gum  elerni.  It  is  not  known  in 
England. 

I  Chibur..  Sulphur. 

Ciiica.  A  fermented  liquor  used  by  the 
1  Peruvians.  It  is  made  from  Indian  meal  and 
|  water. 

Contracted  from  China  chinae. 


Chichi/na. 

See  Cinchona. 

Chicken-pox.  See  Varicella. 

Chick-weed.  See  Alsine  media. 

Chilblain.  See  Pernio. 

Child-bed  Fever.  See  Puerperal  fever. 

Chili,  balsamum  de.  Salmon  speaks,  but 
without  any  proof,  of  a  peculiar  balsam  brought 
from  Chili.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which  are 
mixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  is 
usually  sold  for  it. 

Chiuody'namon.  (From  xi\tot,  a  thousand, 
and  S vvagis,  virtue.)  The  name  in  Dioscorides 
tor  an  herb,  given  on  account  of  its  many  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
white  behen. 

ChiliophyTlon.  (From  x'Aioi,  a  thousand, 
and  <pv AAov,  a  leaf,  because  of  the  great  number 
of  leaflets. )  See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Chi'lon.  (From  x«‘Aos,  the  lip.)  An  in¬ 
flamed  and  swelled  lip.  —  Vogel. 

Chimethlon.  See  Cheimethlon. 

Chi'. Mia.  Chemistry. 

Chimialer.  See  Chymiater. 

Chimo'lea  laxa.  The  powder  which  is 

separated  from  the  flowers  of  saline  minerals. _ 

Paracelsus. 

Chi'na.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  so  named  because  it 
comes  from  China.)  See  Smilax  China. 

China  chin.®.  The  Peruvian  bark. 

China  occidentalis.  American  or  West 
Indian  China.  China  spuria  nodosa.  Smilax 
pseudo- China.  Smilax  Indica  spinosa.  This 
root  is  chiefly  brought  from  Jamaica,  in  lar<>-e 
round  pieces  full  of  knots.  In  scrofulous  d£- 
orders,  it  has  been  preferred  to  the  Oriental 
kind.  In  other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  in¬ 
ferior  virtue. 

China  sypposita.  See  Senecio pseudo-  China. 
Chinchi  lla.  See  Cinchona. 

Chinclu  na  Caribcea.  See  Cinchona  caribcea. 
Chinchina  de  Santa  Ft:.  There  are  several 
species  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  IT;  but  neither 
their  particular  natures,  nor  the  trees  which 
afford  them,  are  yet  accurately  determined. 

chinchilla  de  St.  Lucia.  See  Cinchona  Aori- 
bunda. 

Chinchina  Jamaicensis.  See  Cinchona  caribcea. 
Chinchina  rubra.  See  Cinchona  oblongifolia. 
Chincough.  See  Pertussis. 

Chio  turpentine.  See  Pistacia  terebinthus. 
Chioli.  In  the  writings  of  Paracelsus  it  is 
synonymous  with  furunculus. 

CIII  It  AG  It  A.  [a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  xe*P>  the 
baud,  and  ay/ia,  :i  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
joints  of  the  hands.  See  Gout. 

U  b 
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Chiro'nes.  (Xeipwves ;  from  XelP>  the  hand.) 
Small  pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  enclosed 
in  which  is  a  troublesome  worm.  —  Turton. 

CHIRO'NIA.  (a,  tr.  f.  ;  from  Chiron,  the 
centaur,  who  discovered  its  use.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  scan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  (From  XeiP>  the  hand.)  An  affection  of 
the  hand,  where  it  is  troubled  with  chirones. 

Chironia  centauriu m.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  centaury :  called  also,  Cen¬ 
taurium  minus  vulgare,  Centaurium  parvum, 
Centaurium  minus,  and  Libadium. 

Chironia  —  corollis  quinquefidis  injundibuli- 
formibus,  caule  dichotomo,  pistillo  simplici,  of 
Li  mucus.  This  plant  is  justly  esteemed  to  be 
the  most  efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medicinal 
plants  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  has  been 
recommended,  by  Cullen,  as  a  substitute  for 
gentian;  and  by  several  is  thought  to  be  a  more 
useful  medicine.  The  tops  of  the  centaury 
plant  are  directed  for  use  by  the  colleges  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  are  most  commonly 
given  in  infusion;  but  they  may  also  be  taken 
in  powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extract. 

Chiro'nius.  (From  Chiron,  the  centaur, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  healed 
it.)  The  epithet  given  by  Galen.  A  malignant 
ulcer,  callous  on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to 
cure. 

CIIIROTHE'CA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  xeip, 
the  hand,  and  Tiflijjui,  to  put.)  A  glove  of  the 
searfskin,  with  the  nails,  which  is  brought  off 
from  the  dead  subject,  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened,  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts  under 
it. 

CIIIRUTiGIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  xaP>  the 
hand,  and  epyov,  a  work  :  because  surgical  oper¬ 
ations  are  performed  by  the  hand.)  Chirurgery, 
or  surgery.  See  Medicine. 

CHIllU'RGICE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  x61P>  the 
hand,  and  rpyor,  a  work. )  Surgery. 

CHI RU'IIGICUS.  Surgical;  appertaining 
to  surgery. 

CIIIIIU'RGUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  xe<P>  the 
hand,  and  epyov,  a  work,  or  performance. )  A 
surgeon. 

Ciii'um  vinu.m.  (From  Xios,  the  island 
where  it  was  produced.)  A  wine  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Chive.  See  Stamen. 

Chliaros.  (XAuapos,  tepid.)  Applied  by 
Galen  to  a  fever  which  is  not  very  intense. 

Chlia'sma.  (From  xSiatru,  to  make  warm.) 
A  warm  fomentation. 

Chloral.  A  compound  of  chlorine,  carbon 
and  oxygen.  See  Chlorine. 

Chlora'sma.  (From  xKuP°s>  green.)  See 
Chlorosis. 

CHLO'RATE.  ( Chloras ,  at  is.  f.)  A  com¬ 
pound  of  chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 
The  chlorates  of  soda  and  potash,  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Chlorate  of  lime.  Calais  chloras.  This  is 
best  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime 
in  chloric  acid.  ’  It  has  a  sharp  bitterish  taste, 
and  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 

Chlorate  of  potash.  Potasscc  chloras. 
This  salt  has  been  long  known,  and  may  be  pro- 
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cured  by  receiving  chlorine,  as  it  is  formed, 
into  a  solution  of  potash.  When  the  solution 
is  saturated,  it  may  be  evaporated  gently,  and 
the  first  crystals  produced  will  be  the  salt  de¬ 
sired,  this  crystallising  before  the  simple  muriate, 
which  is  produced  at  the  same  time  with  it.  Its 
crystals  are  in  shining  hexaedral  laminae,  or 
rhomboidal  plates. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  on  inflammable  bodies 
are  very  powerful.  Rub  two  grains  into  pow¬ 
der  in  a  mortar,  add  a  grain  of  sulphur,  mix 
them  well  by  gentle  trituration,  then  collect 
the  powder  into  a  heap,  and  press  upon  it 
suddenly  and  forcibly  with  the  pestle,  a  loud 
detonation  will  ensue.  If  the  mixture  be 
wrapped  in  strong  paper,  and  struck  with  a 
hammer,  the  report  will  be  still  louder.  Five 
grains  of  the  salt,  mixed  in  the  same  manner 
with  two  and  a  half  of  charcoal,  will  be  in¬ 
flamed  by  strong  trituration,  especially  if  a 
grain  or  two  of  sulphur  be  added,  but  without 
much  noise.  If  a  little  sugar  be  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  the  chlorate,  and  a  little 
strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  on  it,  a  sudden 
and  vehement  inflammation  will  ensue ;  but 
this  experiment  requires  caution,  as  well  as  the 
following :  —  To  one  grain  of  the  powdered 
salt  in  a  mortar,  add  half  a  grain  of  phosphorus ; 
it  will  detonate,  with  a  loud  report,  on  the 
gentlest  trituration.  In  this  experiment  the 
hand  should  be  defended  by  a  glove,  and  great 
care  should  betaken  that  none  of  the  phosphorus 
get  into  the  eyes.  Phosphorus  may  be  inflamed  | 
by  it  under  water,  putting  into  a  wine-glass  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  two  of  the  chlorate,  i 
nearly  filling  the  glass  with  water,  and  then 
pouring  in,  through  a  glass  tube  reaching  to 
the  bottom,  three  or  four  parts  of  sulphuric  I 
acid.  This  experiment,  too,  is  very  hazardous  i 
to  the  eyes.  If  olive  or  linseed  oil  be  taken 
instead  of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  inflamed  by 
similar  means  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  salt  should  not  be  kept  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phur,  or  perhaps  any  inflammable  substance,  |: 
as  in  this  state  it  has  been  known  to  detonate  ! 
spontaneously.  As  it  is  the  common  effect  of  i 
mixtures  of  this  salt  with  inflammable  sub-  i 
stances  of  every  kind,  to  take  fire  on  being  pro-  i 
jccted  into  the  stronger  acids,  Chencvix  tried  the  I 
experiment  with  it,  mixed  with  diamond  powder  j 
in  various  proportions,  but  without  success. 

Chlorate  of  soda.  Soda  chloras.  Tins 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chlorate  of  potash,  by  substituting  soda  for 
potash  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  separate, 
i  as  it  is  nearly  as  soluble  as  the  muriate  ol 
soda,  requiring  only  3  parts  of  cold  water.  In 
its  other  properties  it  resembles  the  chlorate  of 
potash. 

CIILO'RIC  ACID.  Acidum  chloricum. 

This  acid,  formerly  called  the  hypero.rymuriatic, 
was  observed  by  Chenevix,  but  first  obtained  nt 
a  separate  state  by  Gay-Lussac.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  to  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorate 
of  baryta  a  quantity  of  weak  sulphuric  acid,  j 
exactly  sufficient  to  saturate  the  baryta.  11*® 
j  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and 
I  pure  chloric  acid  remains  in  the  liquid.  D'ts 
|  acid  is  without  colour  and  smell;  its  taste  is  very 
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.acid,  and  it  reddens  litmus  without  destroying 
the  colour.  M.  Vauquelin  says,  its  taste  is  not 
■only  acid,  but  astringent ;  and  its  odour,  when 
concentrated,  is  somewhat  pungent.  It  differs 
from  chlorine,  in  not  precipitating  gelatine,  and 
in  possessing  no  bleaching  qualities. 

Chloric  acid  combines  with  the  bases,  and 
forms  the  chlorates,  a  set  of  salts  formerly  called 
I hyperory muriates.  They  may  be  formed  either 
directly,  by  saturating  the  alkali  or  earth  with 
the  chloric  acid,  or  by  the  old  process  of  trans¬ 
mitting  chlorine  through  the  solutions  of  the 
bases,  in  Woolf’s  bottles.  In  this  case  the 
water  is  decomposed.  Its  oxygen  unites  to 
one  portion  of  the  chlorine,  forming  chloric 
acid,  while  its  hydrogen  unites  to  another  por¬ 
tion  of  chlorine,  forming  muriatic  acid  ;  and 
hence,  chlorates  and  muriates  must  be  con¬ 
temporaneously  generated,  and  must  be  after¬ 
wards  separated  by  crystallisation,  or  peculiar 
methods. 

The  peroxide  of  chlorine. 

A  compound  of  chlorine 


Chloric  oxide. 
CIILO'RIDE. 
with  a  base. 

Chloride  of  azote. 
Chloride  of  lime. 


See  Nitrogen. 

„  See  Calcis  chloridum. 

Chloride  or  soda.  Chlorite  of  soda.  A 
compound  of  chlorine  and  soda,  formed  by 
.passing  chlorine  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
pure  soda,  or  by  decomposing  chloride  of  lime 
by  carbonate  of  soda.  It  smells  like  chlorine, 
and  has  similar  bleaching  properties.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
.evolves  chlorine. 

CHLO'RINE.  (From  xh-wpo s,  green,  on 
account  of  its  colour.)  A  substance  discovered 
in  the  year  1770  by  Scheele,  while  investigating 
die  nature  of  manganese ;  and  he  described  it 
nndei  the  name  of  dephlogisticated  marine  acid. 
The  French  chemists  called  it  oxygenised  mu- 
viatic  acid,  a  term  which  was  afterwards  con- 
ii  acted  to  oxy-Tnuriatic  acid,  from  an  opinion 
ipioposed  by  Ilerthollet,  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid  and  oxygen.  In  1809,  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard  published  an  abstract  of 
some  experiments  upon  this  substance,  which 
^subsequently  appeared  at  length  in  their  lle- 
cherches  Physico- Chirnir/ues,  wherein  they  stated, 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  might  be  regarded  as  a 
.simple  body,  though  they  gave  the  preference 
to  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Berthollet.  Sir  H. 
vy  enSaS«d  in  the  inquiry  about  the  same 

aGdl  a.'ld  a  'avlnhr  exposed  oxymuriatic 
aud  io  he  most  powerful  decomposing  agents 
which  chemists  possess,  without  bei„g°abL  to 
I  ct  its  decomposition,  he  communicated  to 
ie  Royal  Society  an  essay,  in  which  he  denied 
its  compound  nature;  and  he  maintained  that 
according  to  the  true  logic  of  chemistry  it  is 
.entitled,  to  rank  with  simple  bodies.  This’view 
"Inch  is  commonly  termed  the  new  theory  of 

\Moruw  though  strongly  objected  to  at  the 

Uay,rst  lJ1°Posed,  is  supported  by  the  most 
•powerful  ana  o^  es  arul  nA  .  y  1 

iplanation  of  alf  chemical  1  ‘°  the  L'*- 

chlorine  is  concerned  T'"6”"  which 

.aLno,  universally 

Im  u  riatic  acitf *on  pemx^icle  ^f  ^  “ctio" 

peroxide  of  manganese.  The 


most  convenient  method  of  preparing  it  is  by 
mixing  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  contained  in 
a  glass  flask,  with  half  its  weight  of  finely 
powdered  peroxide  of  manganese.  Efferves¬ 
cence,  owing  to  the  escape  of  chlorine,  takes 
place  even  in  the  cold ;  but  the  gas  is  evolved 
much  more  freely  by  the  application  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat.  It  should  he  collected  in  inverted 
glass  bottles,  filled  with  warm  water;  and  when 
the  water  is  wholly  displaced  by  the  gas,  the 
bottles  should  be  closed  with  a  well-ground 
glass  stopper.  As  some  muriatic  acid  gas  com¬ 
monly  passes  over  with  it,  the  chlorine  should 
not  be  considered  quite  pure,  till  after  being 
transmitted  through  water. 

Before  explaining  the  theory  of  this  process, 
it  may  be  premised  that  muriatic  acid  consists 
of  35-45  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine, 
and  1  part  or  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 
Peroxide  of  manganese  is  composed  of  27-7 
parts  or  one  equivalent  of  manganese,  and  16  or 
tw’o  equivalents  of  oxygen.  When  these  com¬ 
pounds  react  on  each  other,  one  equivalent  of 
each  is  decomposed.  The  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  gives  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  the 
hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  in  consequence 
of  which  one  equivalent  of  water  is  generated, 
and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  disengaged ; 
w’hile  the  protoxide  of  manganese  unites  with 
an  equivalent  of  undecomposed  muriatic  acid, 
and  forms  an  equivalent  of  muriate  of  the  pro¬ 
toxide  of  manganese.  Consequently,  for  every 
43 -7  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  72 ‘9 
(36-45  x  2)  grains  of  real  muriatic  acid  dis¬ 
appear  ;  and  35-45  parts  of  chlorine,  9  of  water, 
and  72-15  of  protomuriate  of  manganese,  are 
the  products  ot  the  decomposition.  The  affi¬ 
nities  which  determine  these  changes  are  the 
attraction  ot  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  and  of  pro¬ 
toxide  of  manganese  for  muriatic  acid. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  prepare  chlorine  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  as  tor  the  purposes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  preceding  process  is  modified  in 
the  following  manner  :  —  Three  parts  of  sea-salt 
aie  intimately  mixed  with  one  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  to  this  mixture  two  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  are  added.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  sea-salt,  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged, 
which,  reacts  as  in  the  former  case,  upon  the 
peroxide  of  manganese  ;  so  that,  instead  of  add¬ 
ing  muriatic  acid  directly  to  the  manganese,  the 
materials  for  forming  it  are  employed.  In  this 
process,  however,  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
unites  witli  sulphuric  instead  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  residue  is  sulphate  of  manganese  and 
sulphate  of  soda. 

Chlorine  (from  x^wpos,  green)  is  a  yellowish- 
green  coloured  gas,  which  lias  an  astringent 
taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  suffocating  of  the  gases,  exciting  spasm 
and  great  irritation  of  the  glottis,  even  when 
considerably  diluted  with  air.  When  strongly 
and  suddenly  compressed,  it  emits  both  heat  and 
hght,  —  a  character  which  it  possesses  in  com¬ 
mon  with  air  and  oxygen  gas  ;  hut  Thenard  lias 
shown,  that  though  all  gases  are  heated  by  sud¬ 
den  compression,  the  temperature  in  our  ex¬ 
periments  is  never  so  great  as  to  render  the  gas 
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luminous.  The  light  emitted  hy  oxygen  and  ! 
chlorine  arises  from  the  heat  due  to  compression,  ! 
causing  the  gases  to  act  chemically  on  the  oil 
with  which  the  compressing  vessel  is  lubricated : 
when  no  organic  matter  is  present,  no  light 
whatever  appears.  (An.  cle  Ch.  et  Ph.  xliv. 
181.)  According  to  Davy  100  cubic  inches  of 
dry  chlorine,  at  30  B.  and  60  F.  weigh  between 
76  and  77  grains.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard 
found  the  density  of  pure  and  dry  chlorine  to  | 
be  2-47,  which  gives  76-599  grains  as  the 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  at  60°  F.  and  30°  B. 
The  estimate  of  Dr.  Thomson,  namely  2-5, 
which  gives  77-529  as  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  other  ob¬ 
servers,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  erroneous.  Under 
the  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres  it  is  a 
limpid  liquor,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
does  not  freeze  at  the  temperature  of  zero,  and 
which  assumes  the  gaseous  form  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ebullition  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  Mr.  Kemp  finds  that  this  liquid  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  range  of 
affinity  possessed  by  chlorine,  it  is  important 
that  its  combining  proportion  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  precision.  Recent  observations 
satisfied  Dr.  Turner  that  35-45,  inferred  from 
the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  is  very  nearly 
correct;  and  that  36,  the  equivalent  which  had 
been  formerly  adopted  by  him  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Thomson,  was  inexact. 

Cold  recently  boiled  water,  at  the  common 
pressure,  absorbs  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine, 
and  yields  it  again  when  heated.  The  solution, 
which  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas  through  cold  water,  has  the  colour, 
taste,  and  most  of  the  other  properties  of  the 
gas  itself.  When  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed 
to  a  cold  of  32°  F.  yellow  crystals  are  formed, 
which  consist  of  water  and  chlorine  in  definite 
proportions.  They  are  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  Faraday,  of  35-45  parts  or  one  equivalent 
of  chlorine,  and  90  or  ten  equivalents  of  water.  } 

Chlorine  experiences  no  chemical  change  from 
the  action  of  the  imponderables.  Thus  it  is  not 
effected  chemically  by  intense  heat,  by  strong 
shocks  of  electricity,  or  by  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery.  Sir  II.  Davy  exposed  it  also  to  the 
action  of  charcoal  heated  to  whiteness  by  gal¬ 
vanic  electricity,  without  separating  oxygen 
from  it,  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  nature. 
Light  does  not  act  on  dry  chlorine  ;  hut  if  water 
be  present,  the  chlorine  decomposes  that  liquid, 
unites  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid, 
and  oxygen  gas  is  set  at  liberty.  This  change 
takes  place  quickly  in  sunshine,  more  slowly  | 
in  diffused  day-light,  and  not  at  all  when  light 
is  wholly  excluded.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
keeping  moist  chlorine  gas,  or  its  solution,  in  a 
dark  place,  if  it  is  wished  to  preserve  it  for  any¬ 
time. 

Chlorine  unites  with  some  substances  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  light,  and  is  hence  termed 
a  supporter  of  combustion.  It  a  lighted  taper 
be  plunged  into  chlorine  gas,  it  burns  lor  a  short 
time  with  a  small  red  flame,  and  emits  a  huge 
quantity  of  smoke.  Phosphorus  takes  Inc  in 
it  spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  pale  white 
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light.  Several  of  the  metals,  such  as  tin,  cop. 
per,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  zinc,  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  chlorine  in  the  state  of  powder  or 
in  fine  leaves,  are  suddenly  inflamed.  In  all 
these  cases  the  combustible  substances  unite 
with  chlorine. 

Chlorine  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for 
hydrogen  ;  and  many  of  the  chemical  pheno¬ 
mena,  to  which  chlorine  gives  rise,  are  owing 
to  this  property.  A  striking  example  is  its 
power  of  decomposing  water  by  the  action  of 
light,  or  at  a  red  heat;  and  most  compound 
substances,  of  which  hydrogen  is  an  element, 
are  deprived  of  that  principle,  and  therefore  de¬ 
composed  in  like  manner.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  chlorine,  water,  and  some  other  body 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  one  another,  water  is  usually  resolved 
into  its  elements,  its  hydrogen  attaching  itself 
to  the  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  to  the  other 
body.  Hence  it  happens  that  chlorine  is,  in¬ 
directly,  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidising 
agents  which  we  possess. 

When  any  compound  of  chlorine  and  an 
inflammable  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  gal¬ 
vanism,  the  inflammable  body  goes  over  to  the 
negative,  and  chlorine  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  This  establishes  a  close  analogy  be¬ 
tween  oxygen  and  chlorine,  both  of  them  being 
supporters  of  combustion,  and  both  negative 
electrics. 

Chlorine,  though  formerly  called  an  acid, 
possesses  no  acid  properties.  It  has  not  a  sour 
taste,  does  not  redden  the  blue  colour  of  plants, 
and  shows  comparatively  little  disposition  to 
unite  with  alkalis.  Its  strong  affinity  for  the 
metals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  acid  ; 
for  chemists  are  not  acquainted  with  any  instance 
of  an  acid  combining  directly  in  definite  pro¬ 
portion  with  a  metal. 

The  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and  the  pure 
alkalis  leads  to  complicated  changes.  If  chlo¬ 
rine  gas  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  potash  till 
all  alkaline  reaction  cease,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which  has  the  odour  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  in 
water.  But  on  applying  heat,  the  chlorine  dis¬ 
appears  entirely,  and  the  solution  is  found  to 
contain  two  neutral  salts,  chlorate  and  muriate 
of  potash.  The  production  of  the  two  acids  is 
owing  to  decomposition  of  water,  the  elements 
of  which  unite  with  separate  portionsof  chlorine 
and  form  chloric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
affinities  which  give  rise  to  this  change  are  the 
attraction  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  of  chlorine 
for  oxygen,  and  of  the  two  resulting  acids  for 
the  alkali. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of 
chlorine  is  its  bleaching  power.  All  animal 
and  vegetable  colours  are  speedily  removed  by 
chlorine  ;  and  when  the  colour  is  once  dis¬ 
charged,  it  can  never  be  restored.  Sir  II.  Davy 
proved  that  chlorine  cannot  bleach  unless  water 
is  present.  Thus,  dry  litmus  paper  suffers  no 
change  in  dry  chlorine ;  but  when  water  is 
admitted,  the  colour  speedily  disappears.  It  is 
well  known  also  that  muriatic  acid  is  always 
generated  when  chlorine  bleaches.  From  these 
facts  it  is  inferred  that  water  is  decomposed 
during  the  process;  that  its  hydrogen  unites 
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with  chlorine;  and  that  decomposition  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  occasioned  by  the  oxygen 
w  hich  is  liberated.  The  bleaching  property  of 
binoxide  of  hydrogen  and  of  chromic  and  per¬ 
manganic  acids,  of  which  oxygen  is  certainly 
the  decolorising  principle,  leaves  little  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  explanation. 

Chlorine  is  useful,  likewise,  for  the  purposes 
of  fumigation.  The  experience  of  Guyton 
Morveau  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  power  in 
destroying  the  volatile  principles  given  off  by 
putrefying  animal  matter;  and  it  probably  acts 
in  a  similar  way  on  contagious  effluvia.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  compound  of  chlorine  and  soda,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on 
Sodium,  has  been  lately  introduced  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  M.  Labarraque. 

Chlorine  is  in  general  easily  recognised  by 
its  colour  and  odour.  Chemically  it  may  be 
detected  by  its  bleaching  property,  added  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
occasions  in  it  a  dense  white  precipitate  (a  com¬ 
pound  of  chlorine  and  metallic  silver),  which 
becomes  dark  on  exposure  to  light,  is  insoluble 
in  acids,  and  dissolves  completely  in  pure  am¬ 
monia.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine,  however, 
is  not  thrown  down  by  nitrate  of  silver  ;  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  silver  unites  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  chlorine,  and  converts  it  into  chloric  acid. 

Those  compounds  of  chlorine,  which  are  not 
acid,  are  termed  chlorides,  or  chlorurets.  The 
former  expression,  from  the  analogy  between 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  is  perhaps  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen,  forming  hydro¬ 
chloric,  or  muriatic  acid.  See  Hydrochloric  acid. 
Chlorine  forms  several  compounds  with  oxy- 
jygen.  The  leading  character  of  these  compounds 
5s  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  chlorine 
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and  oxygen,  the  attraction  of  which  for  most 


elementary  substances  is  so  energetic,  have  but 
u  feeble  affinity'  for  each  other.  These  prin¬ 
ciples,  consequently,  are  never  met  with  in 
mature  in  a  state  of  combination.  Indeed,  they 
annot  be  made  to  combine  directly  ;  and  when 
bey  do  unite,  very  slight  causes  effect  their 
reparation.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
xact  number  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and 
'xygen.  I  lie  subjoined  list  contains  those 
which  hitherto  have  been  generally  admitted; 
ut  the  existence  of  the  first  is  very  problem! 
-tical,  while  some  enumerate  a  fifth  under  the 
ame  of  chlorous  acid  :  — 

liy  Weight. 

,  .  Chi.  Oxy. 

rotoxide  of  chlorine  35-45  8 

eroxide  ol  chlorine...  35-45  32 

Chloric  acid .  35.45  40 

erchloric  acid .  35'45  56 

According  to  the  practice  of  most  British 
jiemists  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  as  also  two 
'  umes  of  hydrogen  and  of  nitrogen,  are  con- 
Lre  .  ,ls  respcctively  corresponding  to  one 
ijuivalent  or  one  atom;  whereas  one  volume 
oxygen  corresponds  to  one  equivalent.  Ber¬ 
lins,  with  many  continental  chemists,  coo¬ 
pering  the  atoms  of  all  elements  to  possess 
"  same  volume,  regard  the  four  precedi n-r 
impounds  as  composed  of  2  atoms  or  1  equf- 
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valent  of  chlorine  combined  with  1,  4,  5,  and 
7,  atoms  or  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  Chlorine.  —  'This  gas  was  dis- 
covered  in  181  1  by  Davy;  and  was  described  by 
him,  in  th.e  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that 
year,  under  the  name  of  Euchlorine.  It  is  made 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  011  chlorate  of 
potash  ;  and  its  production  is  explicable  by  the 
fact,  that  muriatic  and  chloric  acids  mutually 
decompose  each  other.  When  muriatic  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potash  are  mixed  together,  part 
of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  potash  of 
the  salt,  and  thus  sets  chloric  acid  free,  which 
instantly  reacts  on  the  free  muriatic  acid.  The 
result  of  the  reaction  depends  on  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  substances.  If  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  be  mixed  with  excess  of  concentrated  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  the  chloric  acid  undergoes  complete 
decomposition.  Tor  each  equivalent  of  chloric, 
five  equivalents  of  muriatic  acid  are  decom- 
posed  :  the  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  contained 
m  the  former,  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
latter,  producing  five  equivalents  of  water; 
while  the  chlorine  of  both  acids  is  disengaged! 
If,  on  the  contrary,  chlorate  of  potash°  is  in 
excess,  and  the  muriatic  acid  diluted,  the  chloric 
acid  is  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen  only  ;  and 
the  products  are  water,  protoxide  of  chlorine, 
and  chlorine ;  the  two  latter  escaping  in  the 
gaseous  form.  The  best  proportion  of  the  in— 
giedients  is  two  parts  of  clilorate  of  potash, 
one  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of  water; 
and  the  reaction  of  the  materials  should  be  pro! 
moted  by  heat  sufficient  to  produce  moderate 
effervescence.  The  gases  should  be  collected 
over  mercury,  which  combines  with  the  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  leaves  the  protoxide  of  chlorine  in  a 
pure  state. 

Protoxide  of  chlorine  has  a  yellowish  green 
colour  similar  to  that  of  chlorine,  but  consider¬ 
ably  more  brilliant ;  which  induced  Davy  to 
give  it  the  name  of  Euchlorine.  Its  odour  is 
like  that  of  burned  sugar.  Water  dissolves 
eight  or  ten  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  and 
acquires  a  colour  approaching  to  orange.  It 
bleaches  vegetable  substances,  but  gives  the 
blue  colours  a  tint  of  red  before  destroying 
them.  It  does  not  unite  with  alkalis,  and 
therefore  is  riot  an  acid. 

Protoxide  of  chlorine  is  explosive  in  a  high 
degree.  The  heat  of  the  hand,  or  the  pressure 
occasioned  in  transferring  it  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  sometimes  causes  an  explosion.  This 
effect  is  also  occasioned  by  phosphorus,  which 
bursts  into  flame  at  the  moment  of  immersion. 

All  burning  bodies,  by  their  heat,  occasion  an 
explosion,  and  then  burn  vividly  in  the  decom¬ 
posed  gas.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  mixture 
which  explodes  by  flame  or  the  electric  spark, 
with  production  of  water  and  muriatic  acid. 

I  lie  best  proportion  is  fifty  measures  of  prot¬ 
oxide  of  chlorine  to  eighty  of  hydrogen. 

Protoxide  of  chlorine  is  easily  analysed  by 
heating  a  known  quantity  of  it  in  a  strong  tube 
over  mercury.  An  explosion  takes  place  ;  and 
50  measures  of  the  gas  expand  to  60  measures 
of  which  20  are  oxygen,  and  40  chlorine.  From 
this  it  was  considered  to  contain  an  equivalent 
of  chlorine  and  oxygen.  But  most  chemist* 
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have  regarded  the  existence  of  euchlorinc  as 
problematical,  suspecting  it  to  he  a  mere  mix¬ 
ture  of  chlorine  with  the  peroxide  of  chlorine; 
and  M.  Soubeiran,  supposing  his  experiments 
correct,  has  lately  proved  this  suspicion  to  be 
well-founded.  He  finds  that  euelorine  itself 
acts  on  mercury,  and  therefore  cannot  be  puri¬ 
fied  by  its  means.  lie  effected  its  purification 
by  transmitting  the  gas  through  a  tube  nearly 
full  of  calomel,  which  absorbed  the  free  chlorine 
only  ;  and  on  subsequently  exploding  the  oxide 
of  chlorine  thus  purified,  he  obtained  one  volume 
of  chlorine  to  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  being  the 
precise  composition  of  the  peroxide.  The  con¬ 
firmation  of  these  results  will  cause  the  removal 
of  euchlorine  from  the  list  of  definite  compounds. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.  xlviii.  113.) 

Peroxide  of  Chlorine. — This  compound  was 
discovered  in  1815  by  Sir  II.  Uavy  (Phil. 
Trans,  for  1815),  and  soon  after  by  Count 
Stadion  of  Vienna.  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  chlorate  of  potash.  A 
quantity  of  this  salt,  not  exceeding  50  or  60 
grains,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into 
a  paste  by  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mixture,  which  acquires  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  is  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and  heated 
by  warm  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept 
under  212°  F.  A  bright  yellowish  green  gas,  of 
a  still  richer  colour  than  protoxide  of  chlorine, 
is  disengaged,  which  has  an  aromatic  odour 
xvithout  any  smell  of  chlorine,  is  absorbed  ra¬ 
pidly  by  water,  to  which  it  communicates  its 
tint,  and  has  no  sensible  action  on  mercury. 
This  gas  is  peroxide  of  chlorine. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  process  are  explained  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  —  The  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  some  of 
the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sets  chloric  acid  at 
liberty.  The  chloric  acid,  at  the  moment  of 
separation,  resolves  itself  into  peroxideof  chlo¬ 
rine  and  oxygen  ;  the  last  of  which,  instead  of 
escaping  as  free  oxygen  gas,  goes  over  to  the  acid 
of  some  undecomposed  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
converts  it  into  perchloric  acid.  The  whole 
products  are  bi-sulphate  and  perchlorate  of 
potash,  and  peroxide  of  chlorine.  It  is  most 
probable,  from  the  data  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table,  that  every  3  equivalents  of  chloric 
acid  yield  1  equivalent  of  perchloric  acid  and 
2  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  chlorine. 

Peroxide  of  chlorine  does  not  unite  with 
alkalis,  it  destroys  most  vegetable  blue  colours, 
without  previously  reddening  them.  Phos¬ 
phorus  takes  fire  when  introduced  into  it,  and 
occasions  an  explosion.  It  explodes  violently 
when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212  1'.,  emits 
a  strong  light,  and  undergoes  a  greater  ex¬ 
pansion  than  protoxide  of  chlorine.  According 
to  Sir  II.  Davy,  whose  result  is  confirmed  by 
Gay-Lussac, 40  measures  of  thegas  occupy  after 
explosion  the  space  of  60  measures ;  and  of 
these,  20  are  chlorine  and  40  oxygen.  The 
peroxide  is  therefore  composed  of  35-45  parts 
or  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  united  with  32 
or  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  ;  and  its  specific 
gravity  must  be  2-346.  Count  Stadion  con¬ 
siders  the  chlorine  to  be  united  with  .>  in¬ 
stead  of  4  equivalents  of  oxygen ;  but  the 
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late  researches  of  Soubeiran  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Davy.  For  the  acid  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  see  Chloric  acid,  Perchloric, 
acid,  and  Chlorous  acid. 

Chloride  of  Nitrogen.  —  The  mutual  affinity  of 
chlorine  anil  nitrogen  is  very  slight:  they  do 
not  combine  at  all  if  presented  to  each  other  in 
their  gaseous  form  ;  and  when  combined,  they 
are  easily  separated.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  some  salt 
of  ammonia.  Its  formation  sis  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  ammonia  (a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen)  by  chlorine.  The  hydro¬ 
gen  of  the  ammonia  unites  with  chlorine,  and 
forms  muriatic  acid;  while  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia,  being  presented  in  its  nascent  state  to 
chlorine  dissolved  in  the  solution,  enters  into 
combination  with  it. 

A  convenient  method  of  preparing  chloride 
of  nitrogen  is  the  following  :  —  An  ounce  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  twelve  or 
sixteen  ounces  of  hot  water ;  and  when  the 
solution  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  90'  F., 
a  glass  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth,  full  of  chlorine 
is  inverted  in  it.  The  solution  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  chlorine,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour ; 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
minute  globules  of  a  yellow  fluid  are  seen  float¬ 
ing  like  oil  upon  its  surface,  which,  after  ac¬ 
quiring  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid.  The  drops  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  as  they  descend,  should  be  collected 
in  a  small  saucer  of  lead,  placed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen,  discovered  in  1811  by 
Dulong,  (An.  de  Ch.  lxxxvi.)  is  one  of  the 
most  explosive  compounds  yet  known,  having 
been  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  both  to  its 
discoverer  and  to  Sir  II.  Davy.  (Phil.  Trans. 
1813.)  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-653.  It  does 
not  congeal  in  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  anil  salt.  It  may  be  distilled 
at  160°  F.  ;  but  at  a  temperature  between  200° 
and  212°  it  explodes.  It  appears,  from  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Messrs.  Porrett,  Wilson,  and 
Kirk,  that  its  mere  contact  with  some  substances 
of  a  combustible  nature  causes  detonation  even 
at  common  temperatures.  This  result  ensues 
particularly  with  oils,  both  volatile  and  fixed. 
Dr.  Turner  has  never  found  olive  oil  to  fail  in 
producing  the  effect.  The  products  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  are  chlorine  and  nitrogen.  (Nicholson’s 
, Journal,  xxxiv.) 

Sir  II.  Davy  analysed  chloride  of  nitrogen 
by  means  of  mercury,  which  unites  with  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  liberates  the  nitrogen.  lie  inferred 
from  his  analysis,  that  its  elements  are  united  in 
the  proportion  of  four  measures  of  chlorine  to 
one  of  nitrogen  ;  and  it  hence  follows  that,  by 
weight,  it  consists  of  4  equivalents  of  chlorine, 
and  I  equivalent  of  nitrogen. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  anil  Carbon. —  For  tie 
knowledge  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and 
carbon,  chemists  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Faraday.  When  olefiant  gas  (a  com¬ 
pound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen)  is  mixed  with 
chlorine,  combination  takes  place  between  them, 
and  an  oil-like  liquid  is  generated,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and  hydrogen.  On 
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exposing  this  liquid  in  a  vessel  full  of  chlorine 
gas  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  the  chlorine  acts 
upon  and  decomposes  the  liquid  ;  muriatic  acid 
is  set  free,  and  the  carbon,  at  the  moment  of 
separation,  unites  with  the  chlorine.  (Phil. 
Trans.  1821.) 

Pcrchluride  of  Carbon,  as  this  compound  is 
named  by  Mr.  Faraday,  is  solid  at  common  tem¬ 
peratures,  has  an  aromatic  odour  approaching  to 
that  of  camphor,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  refracts  light  very  powerfully.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  exactly  double  that  of  water.  It 
fuses  at  820°  F.,  and  after  fusion  it  is  colourless 
and  very  transparent.  It  boils  at  360°,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  change,  assuming  a  crystal¬ 
line  arrangement  as  it  condenses.  It  is  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkohol 
and  ether,  especially  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is 
soluble  also  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Perchloride  of  carbon  burns  with  a  red  light 
when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  giving 
out  acid  vapours  and  smoke  ;  but  the  combus¬ 
tion  ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn.  It  burns 
vividly  in  oxygen  gas.  Alkalis  do  not  act 
upon  it :  nor  is  it  changed  by  the  stronger  acids, 
such  as  the  muriatic,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids, 
even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  \\  hen  its  vapour, 
mixed  with  hydrogen,  is  transmitted  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  charcoal  is  separated,  and  muriatic 
acid  gas  evolved.  On  passing  its  vapour  over 
the  peroxides  of  metals,  such  as  that  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  copper,  heated  to  redness,  a  chloride 
of  the  metal  and  carbonic  acid  are  generated. 
Protoxides,  under  the  same  treatment,  yield 
carbonic  oxide  gas  and  metallic  chlorides. 
Most  of  the  metals  decompose  it  also  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  ignition,  uniting  with  its  chlorine, 
and  causing  deposition  of  charcoal. 

From  the  proportions  of  chlorine  and  olefiant 
gas  employed  in  forming  perchloride  of  carbon, 
and  from  its  analysis,  made  by  passing  it  over 
oxide  of  copper  at  the  temperature  of  ignition, 
Mr.  haraday  infers,  that  this  compound  consists 
•of  IOG’35  parts  or  3  equivalents  of  chlorine, 
sand  12  parts  or  2  equivalents  of  carbon. 

Aew  Chloride  of  Liebig.  —  This  active  chemist 
lhas  lately  described  a  new  substance  under  the 
mame  of  Chloral,  which  consists  of  chlorine,  car¬ 
bon,  and  oxygen,  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  in 
Mie  latter  part  of  this  section.  Oil  boiling  this 
substance  in  a  solution  of  potash,  lime,  or  ba- 
•  yta,  a  muriate  and  formate  are  generated,  and 
the  new  chloride  of  carbon  passes  over  in  vapour, 
dt  is  then  washed  repeatedly  with  pure  water', 
•and  obtained  quite  dry  by  admixture  with  strong 
mlphuric  acid,  and  distillation  at  212°  F.  It 
Trlay  also  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  dis- 
dling,  from  a  capacious  retort,  a  mixture  of 
1  pound  of  chloride  of  lime,  3  pounds  of  water, 

*nd  2  or  3  ounces  either  of  alkohol  or  pvro- 
‘cetic  spirit. 

The  new  chloride  of  carbon  is  a  limpid 
olourless  liquid,  similar  in  odour  and  appear- 
nee  to  tlie  oily  fluid  which  chlorine  forms  with 
defiant  gas;  though  in  density,  volatility,  and 
^imposition,  it  is  quite  different.  1  ts  density  is 
•48  ;  and  ,t  boils  at  Hi"  F.  It  is  but  feebly 
combustible,  and  is  not  changed  at  moderate 
temperatures  either  by  acids  or  alkalis 
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it  is  freely  dissolved  by  alkohol  and  ether, 
and  is  precipitated  from  them  by  water,  in  which 
it  is  quite  insoluble.  It  may  be  distilled  in 
contact  with  potassium,  without  change.  When 
its  vapour  is  transmitted  over  metallic  copper, 
charcoal  is  deposited,  no  gas  whatever  appears, 
and  a  metallic  chloride  is  formed.  From  an 
analysis  made  by  transmitting  its  vapour  over 
oxide  ot  copper  at  a  red  oxide,  when  chloride 
of  copper  and  carbonic  acid  were  the  sole 
products,  Leibig  infers  that  his  new  chloride 
consists  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon  and  2^  of 
chlorine,  or  of  4  atoms  of  the  former  to  5  of 
the  latter.  (An.  de  Cli.  et  Ph.  xlix.  146.) 

Protochloride  of  Carbon.  —  When  the  vapour 
of  perchloride  of  carbon  is  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  containing  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  crystal  to  increase  the  extent  of 
heated  surface,  partial  decomposition  takes 
place;  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a  fluid  passes 
over,  which  Mr.  Faraday  calls  the  protochloride 
of  carbon. 

Protochloride  of  carbon  is  a  limpid  colourless 
fluid,  vi  hich  does  not  congeal  at  zero  of  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  at  160°  or  170u  F.  is  converted  into 
vapour.  It  may  be  distilled  repeatedly  without 
change;  lnityyhen  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  some 
of  it  is  resolvefd  into  its  elements.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  T5526.  In  its  chemical  relations  it 
is  very  analogous  to  perchloride  of  carbon.  Mr. 
Faraday  analysed  it  by  transmitting  its  vapour 
over  ignited  oxide  of  copper ;  and  he  infers 
from  the  products  of  its  decomposition  —  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  chloride  of  copper  —  that  it  is 
composed  of  35-45  parts  or  1  equivalent  of 
chlorine,  and  6  parts  or  1  equivalent  of 
carbon. 

A  fourth  compound  of  chlorine  and  carbon 
is  described  in  volume  xvii.  of  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy.  It  was  brought  from  Sweden  by 
M.  Julin  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  formed, 
during  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  from  crude 
nitre  and  sulphate  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  small, 
soft,  adhesive  fibres  of  a  white  colour,  which 
have  a  peculiar  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
spermaceti.  It  fuses  on  the  application  of  heat ; 
and  boils  at  a  temperature  between  350°  and 
450  '  F.  At  250°  F.  it  sublimes  slowly,  and 
condenses  again  in  the  form  of  long  needles. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalis; 
but  is  dissolved  by  hot  oil  of  turpentine  or  by 
alkohol,  and  forms  acicular  crystals  as  the 
solution  cools.  It  burns  with  a  red  flame, 
emitting  much  smoke  and  fumes  of  muriatic 
acid  gas, 

1  he  nature  of  this  substance  is  shown  by-  the 
following  circumstances  :  —  When  its  vapour  is 


xposed  to  a  red  heat,  evolution  of  chlorine 


ensues,  and  charcoal  is  deposited.  A  similar 
deposition  of  charcoal  is  produced  by  heating  it 
with  phosphorus,  iron,  or  tin  ;  and  a  chloride  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Potassium  burns 
vividly  in  its  vapour  with  formation  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  separation  of  charcoal.  On 
detonating  a  mixture  of  its  vapour  with  oxygen 


gas  over  mercury,  a  chloride  of  that  metal  and 
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carbonic  acid  are  generated.  From  these  facts, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  ascertained  by 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Faraday,  it  follows  that 
B  b  4 
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the  substance  brought  from  Sweden  by  M. 
Julin  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  carbon  ; 
and  the  same  able  chemists  conclude,  from  their 
analysis,  that  its  elements  are  united  in  the  ratio 
of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  to  2  equivalents  of 
carbon.  (An.  of  Phil,  xviii.  150.) 

Chloride  of  Sulphur  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1804  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
amined  by  Berthollet.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
over  flowers  of  sulphur  gently  heated,  until 
nearly  all  the  sulphur  disappears.  Direct  com¬ 
bination  ensues,  and  the  product,  distilled  off 
from  uncombined  sulphur,  is  obtained  under  the 
form  of  a  liquid  which  appears  red  by  reflected, 
and  yellowish-green  by  transmitted  light.  Its 
density  is  1*687.  It  is  volatile  below  200  ’  F., 
boils  at  280°,  yielding  vapour  which  has  a 
density  of  4*70,  ami  condenses  again  without 
change  in  cooling.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
emits  acrid  fumes,  which  irritate  the  eyes  pow¬ 
erfully,  and  have  an  odour  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  sea-weed,  but  much  stronger.  Dry  litmus 
paper  is  not  reddened  by  it,  nor  does  it  unite 
with  alkalis.  It  acts  with  energy  on  water:  — 
mutual  decomposition  ensues,  with  formation 
of  muriatic  and  hyposulphurous  acids  ;  but  as 
the  latter  quickly  begins  to  be  resolved  into 
sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  the  water  is  ren¬ 
dered  cloudy  by  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  From 
a  recent  analysis  by  Rose,  it  consists  of  35*45 
parts  or  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  1G  parts 
or  1  equivalent  of  sulphur.  ( Pog .  Annalen,  xxi. 
431.) 

Rose  maintains,  that  the  preceding  is  the  only 
chloride  of  sulphur,  arguing  that  the  bi-chloride 
analysed  by  Davy  w'as  merely  chloride  of  sul¬ 
phur  holding  chlorine  in  solution.  Dumas,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends,  that  when  sulphur  is 
acted  on  by  access  of  chlorine,  a  bi-chloride  of 
sulphur  is  really  obtained,  which  is  apt  to  retain 
traces  of  the  protochloride,  and  can  only  be 
purified  by  repeated  distillation,  at  about  140  '  F. 
This  bi-chloride  is  a  liquid  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown  tint,  and  has  a  density  of  1  *62.  It  boils 
at  147°  F. ;  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  be¬ 
tween  3-67  and  3 ‘70.  By  decomposition  in 
water  it  should  yield  muriatic  and  sulphurous 
acids.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.  xlix.  205.) 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Phosphorus.  — 
There  are  two  definite  compounds  of  chlorine 
and  phosphorus,  the  nature  of  which  was  first  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  explained  by  Sir  1 ! .  Davy.  (  Elements, 
p.  290.)  When  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
a  jar  of  dry  chlorine,  it  inflames;  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  a  white  matter  collects, 


which  is  Percliloride  of  Phosphorus.  It  is  very  i 
volatile;  a  temperature  much  below  212J  F.  | 
being  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  vapour,  j 
Under  pressure  it  may  be  fused ;  and  it  yields  j 
transparent  prismatic  crystals  in  cooling, 

Water  and  percliloride  of  phosphorus  mu¬ 
tually  decompose  each  other;  and  the  sole  j 
products  are  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids. 
Now  in  order  that  these  products  should  be 
formed,  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  j 
phosphoric  acid,  the  percliloride  must  consist  { 
of  15  -7  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  phosphorus,  [ 
and  88*62  parts  or  2g  equivalents  of  chlorine.  | 


One  equivalent  of  the  chloride  and  two  and  a 
half  of  water  will  then  mutually  decompose 
each  other  without  any  element  being  in  excess, 
and  yield  1  equivalent  of  phosphoric,  and  2^ 
equivalents  of  muriatic  acid.  This  proportion 
is  not  far  from  the  truth;  for,  according  to 
Davy,  one  grain  of  phosphorus  is  united  in  the 
percliloride  with  six  of  chlorine. 

Protochloride  of  Phosphorus  may  be  made 
either  by  heating  the  percliloride  with  phos¬ 
phorus,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus 
over  corrosive  sublimate  contained  in  a  class 

O 

tube.  It  is  a  clear  liquid  like  water,  of  specific 
gravity  T45  ;  emits  acid  fumes  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  watery 
vapour;  but  when  pure  it  does  not  redden 
dry  litmus  paper.  On  mixing  it  with  water, 
mutual  decomposition  ensues,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  a  solution  of  muriatic  and  phosphorous 
acids  is  obtained.  It  hence  appears  to  con¬ 
sist  of  15*7  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  53 •  17  parts  or  1(  equivalent  of 
chlorine. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  vessel  containing  percliloride 
of  phosphorus,  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged,  and 
a  liquid  produced,  which  Serullas  states  to  be  a 
compound  of  3  equivalents  of  chlorine,  1  of 
phosphorus,  and  1  of  sulphur.  (An.  de  Ch.  et 
Ph.  xhi.  25.) 

Chlorocarbonic  acid  Gas. —  This  compound  was 
discovered  in  1812,  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  who 
described  it,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  that  year,  under  the  name  of  Phosgene  Gas. 
(From  (pens ,  light,  and  yevveiv,  to  produce.)  It 
is  made  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  equal  mea¬ 
sures  of  dry  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  to 
sunshine,  when  rapid  but  silent  combination 
ensues,  and  they  contract  to  one  half  their  vo¬ 
lume.  Diffused  day-light  also  effects  their  union 
slowly;  but  they  do  not  combine  at  all  when 
the  mixture  is  wholly  excluded  from  light. 

Chlorocarbonic  acid  Gas  is  colourless,  has  a 
strong  odour,  and  reddens  dry  litmus  paper. 
It  combines  with  four  times  its  volume  of  am- 
moniacal  gas,  forming  a  white  solid  salt ;  so 
that  it  possesses  the  characteristic  property  of 
acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  contact  w  ith  water. 
One  equivalent  of  each  compound  undergoes 
decomposition ;  and  as  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  unites  with  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  with 
carbonic  oxide,  the  products  are  carbonic  and 
muriatic  acids.  When  tin  is  heated  in  chloro¬ 
carbonic  acid  gas,  chloride  of  tin  is  generated, 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas  set  free,  which  occupies 
exactly  the  same  space  as  the  chlorocarbonic 
acid  which  was  employed.  A  similar  change 
occurs  when  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  an¬ 
timony,  zinc,  or  arsenic. 

As  chlorocarbonic  acid  gas  contains  its  own 
volume  of  each  of  its  constituents,  it  follows 
that  100  cubic  inches  of  that  gas,  at  the  standard 
temperature  and  pressure,  must  weigh  106-749 
grains;  namely,  76*599  of  chlorine  added  to 
30*15  of  carbonic  oxide.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  therefore  3*1421  ;  and  it  consists  of  35*45 
parts  or  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  14  parts  or 
1  equivalent  of  carbonic  oxide. 

Chloral.  —  This  name,  derived  from  the  first 
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syllable  of  the  words  Chlorine  and  Alkohol,  lias 


been  applied  by  Liebig  to  a  new  compound  of 
chlorine,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  prepared  by  the 
mutual  action  of  alkohol  and  chlorine.  The 
production  of  the  new  substance  more  im¬ 
mediately  depends  on  the  union  of  one  portion 
ot  chlorine  with  the  hydrogen  both  of  the  ole¬ 
fiant  gas  and  some  of  the  water  which  constitute 
alkohol,  while  the  corresponding  carbon  and 
oxygen  unite  with  another  portion  of  chlorine. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  chlorine  is  therefore 
required  for  its  production,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid  is  generated.  When  chlorine 
is  transmitted  through  common  alkohol,  the 
chloral  at  first  formed  is  retained  in  solution  by 
the  water  of  the  alkohol  ;  but  when  the  liquid 
becomes  charged  with  muriatic  acid,  the  chloral 
insoluble  in  that  solution  subsides  as  a  liquid 
ot  an  oily  aspect.  I  he  method  recommended 
by  Liebig  is  to  transmit  dry  chlorine  gas  into 
absolute  alkohol.  At  first  'the  alkohol  should 
be  artificially  cooled,  since  otherwise  the  action 
is  attended  with  flame  ;  but  as  soon  as  muriatic 
acid  begins  to  accumulate,  it  is  necessary  to 
expel  it  by  a  continued  gentle  heat,  since  its 
presence  protects  the  alkohol  from  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  prevents  the  absorption  of  the 
chlorine.  By  acting  in  this  manner  for  several 
successive  days,  Liebig  succeeded  in  decompos¬ 
ing  eight  ounces  of  absolute  alkohol,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  liquid  of  syrupy  consistence,  which 
after  a  few  days  became  a  soft  white  crystalline 
solid.  In  this  state  the  chloral  is  united  with 
water  as  a  hydrate  of  unknown  composition, 
and  also  contains  traces  of  undecomposed  al¬ 
kohol  and  muriatic  acid.  On  agitation  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  rendered  anhydrous, 
and  rises  as  a  liquid  to  the  surface  ;  and  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  unslacked  lime  or  baryta,  muriatic 
acid  is  entirely  separated. 

Pure  chloral  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid, 
of  a  penetrating  pungent  odour;  is  oily  to  the 
touch,  and  has  a  density  of  1  -502-  It  is  nearly 
tasteless,  or  at  most  oily.  It  boils  at  201°  F., 
and  may  be  distilled  without  change.  In  water’ 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  it  is  freely  dissolved 
without  decomposition.  Agitated  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
which  appears  to  be  a  hydrate,  though  its  com¬ 
position  is  unknown  ;  for  when  put  into  water, 
the  chloral  appears  oily  as  usual,  and  by  heat 
a  solution  having  the  characteristic  odour  and 
c  haracter  of  chloral  is  obtained.  On  keening 
this  crystalline  hydrate  for  a  few  days,  it  be^ 

■  comes  a  very  white  llocculent  matter,  which  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  From  the  ratio  of  its 
ingredients  Liebig  regards  it  also  as  a  hydrate, 

o7chlor  d  tW°  tfluival(jnts>  one  of  water  to  one 

t  hi  oral  unites  with  iodine,  bromine,  and 
-sulphur.  It  may  be  distilled  from  the  anhy¬ 
drous  metallic  oxides  without  change ;  but  when 
i  s  vapour  as  transmitted  over  anhydrous  baryta, 
istrontia,  or  lime  heated  to  212°  F.,  instant  de- 
composmon  ensues,  and  the  earth  becomes  in- 

sam  CfT  Varlj°"IC  °xidc  «as  escapes  at  the 
—  ,a  ,nt?'llc  d,lo,idL'’  Intermixed 

■with  a  light  charcoal,  ls  generated.  Similar 
•oroducts  are  obta.ned  ;  but  of  course  more  char¬ 


coal,  when  the  vapour  of  chloral  is  transmitted 
over  iron  or  copper  at  a  red  heat.  Chloral  is 
readily  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  or  alkaline 
earths,  in  the  state  of  hydrates,  or  when  dis- 
soived  in  water.  During  this  action  the  new 
chloride  of  carbon,  already  described,  is  depo¬ 
sited  ;  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain 
muriatic  and  formic  acids;  united,  of  course,  with 
the  alkali.  To  understand  the  source  of  these 
three  products,  a  knowledge  of  the  composition 
ol  chloral  is  necessary.  By  transmitting  its 
vapour  over  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  Liebig 
converted  it  into  chloride  of  copper  and  cart 
borne  acid;  and  from  the  quantities  thus  ob- 
tamed,  lie  considers  chloral  to  consist  of  9  equi  - 
valents  ot  carbon,  6  of  chlorine,  and  four  of 
oxygen.  By  the  action  of  an  alkali,  4  equiva¬ 
lents  of  carbon  take  5  of  chlorine,  and  constitute 
chloride  ot  carbon;  the  remaining  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  chlorine,  with  one  equivalent  of  hydro¬ 
gen  from  decomposed  water,  forms  muriatic 
acid;  and  the  4  equivalents  of  oxygen  from 
the  chloral  with  one  from  decomposed  water 
unite  with  5  equivalents  of  carbon,  giving  ' 


to  5  equivalents  of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  with 
%  equivalents  of  water,  yield  2±  equivalents  of 
formic  acid.  (An.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.  xlix.  146.) 

Chloride  of  Boron.  — Sir  II.  Davy  noticed, 
that  recently  prepared  boron  takes  fire  spon¬ 
taneously  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  and 
emus  a  vivid  light;  but  he  did  not  examine 
the  product.  Berzelius  remarked,  that  if  the 
boron  lias  been  previously  heated,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  more  compact,  the  combustion  does 
not  take  place  till  heat  is  applied.  This  ob¬ 
servation  led  him  to  expose  boron,  thus  ren¬ 
dered  dense,  in  a  glass  tube,  to  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine;  and  to  beat  it  gently,  as  soon  as  the 
atmospheric  air  was  completely  expelled,  in 
order  to  commence  the  combustion.  The  re¬ 
sulting  compound  proved  to  be  a  colourless  gas- 
and  on  collecting  it  over  mercury,  which  ab¬ 
sorbed  free  chlorine,  be  procured  the  chloride 
of  boron  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  gas  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water  ;  but  double  decom¬ 
position  takes  place  at  the  same  instant,  givino- 
rise  to  the  production  of  muriatic  and  boracic 
acids.  The  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere 
occasions  a  similar  change,  so  that  when  the 
gas  is  mixed  with  air  containing  hygrornetric 
moisture,  a  dense  white  cloud  is  produced, 
ihe  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  according  to 
Dumas,  is  3 '942.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and 
communicates  to  it  an  etherial  odour,  apparently 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  It  unites  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  fluid  volatile  sub¬ 
stance,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  — 
(Annals  of  Phil.  xxvi.  129.) 

Dumas  finds  that  chloride  of  boron  may  he 
generated  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  a 
mixture  ol  charcoal  and  boracic  acid,  heated  to 
redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  Despretz  also 

appears  to  have  invented  a  similar  process. _ . 

( Philos .  Magazine  and  Annals,  i.  469.) 

’Ibe  composition  of  Ihe  chloride  of  boron  may 
be  inferred  from  ils  action  on  water.  If  (|,u 
constitution  of  boracic  acid,  as  estimated  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  is  correct,  the  chloride  of  boron 
should  consist  of  70-9  parts  or  two  equivalents 
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of  chlorine,  and  8  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
boron  ;  for  1  equivalent  of  such  a  compound, 
with  2  of  water,  will  yield  1  of  boracic  and  2 
equivalents  of  muriatic  acid. 

Cli loro-nitrous  (las.  —  When  fused  chloride 
of  sodium,  potassium,  or  calcium,  in  powder,  is 
treated  with  as  much  strong  nitric  acid  as  is 
sufficient  to  wet  it,  mutual  decomposition  en¬ 
sues,  and  a  new  gas,  composed  of  chlorine  and 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  is  generated.  Its  dis¬ 
coverer,  Mr.  E.  Davy,  describes  it  as  a  gas  of 
a  pale  reddish  yellow  colour,  of  an  odour  similar 
to  that  of  chlorine,  though  less  pungent,  and 
possessed  of  bleaching  properties.  It  fumes  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  freely  absorbed  by 
water.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus,  mercury,  and  most  metals,  and  by  sub¬ 
stances  in  general  which  have  an  affinity  for 
chlorine.  It  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Davy, 
of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen,  united  without  any  condensation. 

In  the  mutual  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  nitric  acid,  the  products  appear  to 
be  chloro-nitrous  and  chlorine  gases,  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  Their  formation  must  obviously  de¬ 
pend  on  sodium  being  oxidised  at  the  expense 
of  nitric  acid,  while  part  of  the  chlorine  unites, 
at  the  moment  of  separation  from  the  sodium, 
with  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  (Phil.  Mag.  ix. 
855.)  Theoretically,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  of  chlorine,  the  presence  of 
which  must  materially  obscure  the  properties  of 
the  new  gas.  —  Turner. 

CHLORI'OD ATE.  ( Chloriodas ,  alls,  f.) 
A  compound  of  the  chloriodic  acid,  with  a  sali¬ 
fiable  base. 

Chloriodic  acid.  See  Chlorine. 

Chlo'rium.  See  Chlorine. 

Chlorocarbonic  acid.  See  Chlorine. 

Chi.okocyanic  acid.  (. Acidurn  chlorocyani- 
cum.)  An  acid  composed  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  chlorine. 

C  H  L  0 110  P II YLLE.  ( Chlorophyll  urn  ; 

from  xhwpos,  green,  and  cpvWov,  a  leaf.)  The 
green  matter  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  Supposed 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to  be  a  peculiar 
proximate  principle. 

Chloroprussic  acid.  See  Chlorocyanic  acid. 

CHLOltO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  xKwP0S> 
green.)  The  green  sickness.  A  disease  which 
principally  affects  young  unmarried  females.  It 
is  characterised  by  languor,  listlessness,  fatigue 
on  the  least  exercise,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  hips,  flatulency  and 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  consti¬ 
pation,  a  preternatural  appetite  for  chalk,  lime, 
and  various  other  absorbents,  and  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  loss  of  tone  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  universal  debility.  As  it  advances  in  its 
progress,  the  face  becomes  pale,  and  assumes  a 
peculiar  greenish  hue  ;  the  whole  body  is  flaccid, 
and  likewise  pale;  the  feet  are  affected  with 
ccdematous  swellings;  the  breathing  is  much 
hurried  by  any  considerable  exertion  of  the  body  ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  but  small ;  and  the  patient 
is  apt  to  be  affected  with  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  hysteria.  From  the  commencement  ol  the 
disorder,  the  catamenia  are  usually  pale  and 
scanty,  and  at  length  disappear  altogether.  It 
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the  disease  be  inveterate,  various  organic  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  viscera  are  induced,  which  bring  the 
case  to  a  fatal  termination.  On  dissection  of 
those  who  have  died  of  chlorosis,  various  lesions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  frequently  detected  ; 
but  as  no  one  of  these  seems  to  have  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  relation  to  the  symptoms  than  another, 
they  must  be  considered  merely  as  the  effects  or 
accompaniments  of  the  general  morbid  state. 
From  the  researches  of  M.  Andral,  it  would 
appear  that  chlorosis  is  attended  with  a  degree 
of  anaemia,  or  a  diminished  proportion  of  the 
crassamentum  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  sufficiently  explains  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  change  of  complexion,  and  the  pale 
colour  of  the  catamenia.  From  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  menses  being  deficient  in  chlorosis, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  symptoms  all  arise 
from  some  peculiar  derangement  of  the  gene¬ 
rative  system  incident  to  females  about  the  age  of 
puberty  ;  that  this  idea,  however,  is  erroneous, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  facts,  that  great  de¬ 
bility  of  the  uterine  system  and  total  defect  of 
menstruation  are  frequently  observed  in  young 
females  who  present  no  symptoms  of  chlorosis; 
that  chlorosis  sometimes  occurs  in  girls  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  adult  and  married 
women,  as  a  consequence  of  abortion,  fever,  and 
other  debilitating  causes;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
disease  is  not  in  reality  peculiar  to  the  female 
sex,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  men 
of  a  very  weakly  habit. 

The  cure  of  chlorosis  is  to  be  attempted  by 
increasing  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  exciting 
the  action  of  the  uterine  vessels.  The  first  may 
be  effected  by  a  generous  diet,  with  the  mo¬ 
derate  use  of  wine;  by  gentle  and  daily  ex¬ 
ercise,  particularly  on  horseback  ;  by  agreeable 
company,  to  amuse  and  quiet  the  mind  ;  and 
by  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  preparations 
of  iron,  joined  with  myrrh,  &c.  Griffith’s  chaly¬ 
beate,  which  is  a  compound  of  these,  is  very 
generally  used,  and  with  great  success.  See 
Mist  lira  Jerri  composita,  and  the  Pillulrc  ferri 
compositee.  Cold  bathing  will  be  found  a 
powerful  corroborant,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  be  made  gradually  lower,  as  the  patient 
bears  it;  and  sometimes  drinking  the  mineral 
chalybeate  waters  may  assist.  The  bowels  must 
be  kept  regular,  and  occasionally  a  gentle 
emetic  will  prepare  for  the  tonic  plan.  The 
other  object  of  stimulating  the  uterine  vessels 
may  be  attained  by  the  exercises  of  walking  and 
dancing  ;  by  frequent  friction  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  by  the  pediluvium,  hip-bath,  &c. ;  by 
electric  shocks,  passed  through  the  region  of  the 
uterus;  by  active  purgatives,  especially  those 
containing  aloes,  which  act  particularly  on  the 
rectum,  and  thence  sympathetically  on  the 
uterus.  These  means  may  be  resorted  to  with 
more  probability  of  success,  when  there  appear 
efforts  of  the  system  to  produce  the  discharge, 
the  general  health  having  been  previously  im¬ 
proved.  Various  remedies  have  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  cmmenasroinies,  though  mostly 
little  to  be  depended  on,  as  madder,  &c.  In 
obstinate  cases,  the  tinetura  cantharidis,  or  sa¬ 
ving,  may  be  tried,  but  with  proper  caution,  os 
the  most  likely  to  avail. 
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I  III. O'ROUS.  {Chlorosns,  from  cklorium.') 
Of  or  belonging  to  chlorine. 

Chlorous  acid.  Acidum  chlorosum.  The 
name  given  by  Berzelius  to  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  which,  from  its  being  readily  absorbed 
by  water,  from  the  strongly  acrid  taste  of  the 
solution,  approaching  to  sour,  and  its  giving  a 
red  tint  to  vegetable  blues,  is  considered  as  ap¬ 
proaching  to  an  acid  in  its  nature. 

Chlorous  oxide.  Protoxide  of  chlorine. 
See  Chlorine. 

Cho'ana.  (Xoara,  a  funnel;  from  xea>>  to 
pour  out.)  The  part  of  the  brain  called  in- 
fundibidum. 

Cho'anus.  A  furnace  made  like  a  funnel, 
for  melting  metals. 

CIIO  COLA  I E.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this 
word  is  compounded  of  two  Indian  words, 
choco,  sound,  and  atte,  water;  because  of  the 
noise  made  in  its  preparation.)  An  article  of 
diet  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut.  See  Then- 
broma,  cacao . 

Chocolate  tree.  See  Tkeobroma  cacao . 
Chce'nicis.  (From  xoiruc is,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel.)  The  trepan  :  so  called  by  Galen  and 
P.  fEgineta.  Obsolete. 

C  hceras.  p.  Cheer  odes.  (From  x°lpos>  a  swine.) 
A  Greek  name  of  scrofula. 

Chcerado  lethron.  (From  xoipos,  a  swine, 
and  oAebpos,  destruction  :  so  named  from  its 
being  poisonous  to  hogs.)  dogbane.  A  name 
in  Aetius  for  the  X anthium,  or  lousebur. 

Choke-damp.  {Damp,  from  the  German 
dampff,  a  vapour  or  exhalation.)  The  name 
given  by  miners,  in  Cornwall  and  other  mining 
regions,  to  ali  irrespirable  gases  or  vapours* 
Cho'lades.  (From  x°^V,  bile;  or  from 
/coi Aos,  hollow.)  The  smaller  intestines  were 
so  called,  because  they  contain  bile,  or  because 
'they  are  hollow. 

Cholago.  See  Cholas. 

^  CIIO'LAGOGUE.  ( Cholagogus,  i.  m.  ; 
from  x°>V,  bile,  and  ayco,  to  drive  away.) 
Applied  by  the  ancients  to  purgative  medicines 
•which  brought  away  a  great  quantity  of  bile. 

CHO'LAS.  (From  xoAtj,  bile,  or  from 
•cotAoj,  hollow.)  Cholago.  1.  All  the  cavity 
ot  the  hypochondria  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks.  J 

2.  The  intestine.  See  Cholades. 

^O'LE.  (XoAij.  Chole,  es.  f.)  The  bile. 
HOLE  DOCFIUS.  (From  x°bv,  bile, 
ui  osxoi. lat,  to  receive.)  Receiving  or  retain- 
ung  the  gall.  That  which  receives  the  bile  - 
•applied  to  a  duct. 

Choledocuus  ductus.  Ductus  communis 
lowdochus.  The  common  biliary  duct,  which 
conveys  both  the  cystic  and  hepatic  bile  into  the 
tluoden  uni. 

CnoLi/coy.  See  Cholagogue . 

CHOLERA,  (a,  re.  f.  According  to  Cel- 
us,  this  word  is  derived  from  XoAt,,  bile,  and 
’  ..  tllus  signifying  a  How  of  bile. 

According  to  Alexander  of  Tralles,  it  is  derived 

rom  XoAV,  the  intestine,  and  fito,  to  flow,  sig. 
nfymg  intestinal  fluid.  Others  again  derive  It 
imply  from  XoAV  bile-  XoAfpa  von  os  8,«  xoAijv. 

de  Zonaras  Lexic.  in  voce.  Donnegan  Lives 
•  from  xoAtpa,  a  gutter  for  carrying  ofl'the  rain 
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Irorn  the  roof  of  a  house:  the  conjecture  is  a 
very  probable  one,  although  most  of  the  Greek 
lexicographers  derive  x<Afpa,  a  gutter,  from 
XoA?;,  bile.)  Fellijlua  passio.  Cholera  morbus. 
j  This  name  is  now  applied  to  two  diseases  utterly 
j  dissimilar ;  to  a  common  bilious  disease  lone- 
known  in  this  and  most  other  countries,  and  to 
a  malignant  disease  of  recent  origin,  which 
commenced  in  Hindustan,  and  has  since  dif¬ 
fused  itself  epidemically  in  various  directions. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  more 
appropriate  designation  should  be  agreed  upon 
for  the  latter.  To  avoid  confusion,  we  shall 
call  the  first  common  cholera,  and  the  second 
malignant  cholera. 

1.  Common.  Cholera.  This  consists  in  copious 
vomiting  and  purging  of  bilious  matter,  with 
violent  griping,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and  great  de¬ 
pression  of  strength.  Cullen  makes  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus:  1.  Cholera  spontanea,  which 
happens,  in  hot  seasons,  without  any  manifest 
cause.  2.  Cholera  accidental is,  which  occurs 
after  the  use  of  food  that  digests  slowly,  and 
irritates.  In  warm  climates  it  is  met  with  at 
I  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  occurrence  is 
very  frequent;  but  in  England,  and  other  cold 
climates,  it  is  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of 
I  August;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  has 
usually  been  observed  to  be  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  The 
spontaneous  species  is  produced  by  causes  which 
influence  the  liver,  so  as  to  cause  a  super¬ 
abundant  secretion  of  bile,  mostly  of  an  acri¬ 
monious  quality,  such  as  suppressed  perspiration 
m  very  hot  weather,  from  cold  or  damp  in¬ 
cautiously  applied  to  the  feet,  and  by  takino- 
cold  drinks,  especially  when  the  body  is  con¬ 
siderably  heated  by  exercise.  This  species  is 
mostly  epidemic  at  the  close  of  summer,  or  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  Sydenham  says,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  the  appearance  of  swallows  in  the 
spring,  or  cuckoos  about  the  dog-days.  At  this 
time  the  heat  of  the  sun  stimulates  the  liver  to 
an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile,  so  that  the  ali- 
I  mentary  canal  becomes  overloaded  with  it,  the 
blood  somewhat  impregnated,  while  the  'liver 
ltself  is  debilitated  by  undue  action.  The  ac¬ 
cidental  species  is  generally  caused  by  cold  and 
indigestible  fruits,  as  unripe  apples  and  pears, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mushrooms;  drastic  purges’ 
sudden  fright,  &c.  It  usually  comes  on  with 
soreness,  pain,  distension,  and  flatulency  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  succeeded  quickly  by  a 
severe  and  frequent  vomiting  and  purging  of 
bilious  matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried  respiration, 
and  frequent  but  weak  and  fluttering  pulse. 
When  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these  symp¬ 
toms,  after  continuing  for  a  day  or  two,  cease 
gradually,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  debilitated 
and  exhausted  state;  but  where  the  disease  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  much  violence,  there  arises  great 
depression  of  strength,  with  cold  clammy  sweats 
considerable  anxiety,  a  hurried  and  short  re¬ 
spiration,  and  hiccoughs,  with  a  sinking  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly  ter¬ 
minate  in  death;  an  event  that  not  unfrequently 
happens  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours/ 
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On  dissection  the  bowels  are  found  loaded 
with  bilious  matter,  and  the  ducts  of  the  liver 
relaxed  and  distended.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  disease,  when  the  strength  is  not  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  object  is  to  lessen  the  irritation, 
and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  bile,  by  tepid 
demulcent  liquids,  frequently  exhibited.  It  will 
likewise  be  useful  to  foment  the  abdomen,  and 
to  procure  a  determination  to  the  surface  by 
the  pediluvium,  or  even  the  warm  bath.  But 
where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  patient 
appears  rapidly  sinking  from  the  continued 
vomiting,  violent  pain,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  opium  freely,  but  in  a  small  bulk  ;  from 
one  to  two  grains  should  be  given  in  the  solid 
form,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or 
two  till  relief  be  obtained.  Sometimes  where 
the  stomach  could  not  be  got  to  retain  the 
opium,  it  has  answered  in  the  form  ot  clyster; 
or  a  liniment  containing  it  may  be  rubbed 
into  the  abdomen  ;  or  a  blister,  applied  over 
the  stomach,  may  lessen  the  irritability  of  that 
organ.  Afterwards  the  bile  may  be  allowed  to 
evacuate  itself  downwards ;  or  mild  aperients, 
or  clysters  given,  if  necessary,  to  promote  its 
discharge.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  are 
relieved,  the  strength  must  be  restored  by 
gentle  tonics,  as  the  aromatic  bitters,  calumba, 
and  the  like,  with  a  light  nutritious  diet :  strong 
toast  and  water  is  the  best  drink,  or  a  little 
burnt  brandy  may  be  added  if  there  is  much 
languor.  Exposure  to  cold  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  abdomen  and  feet  in  particular 
must  be  kept  warm  ;  and  great  attention  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  procure  a 
regular  discharge  of  bile,  lest  a  relapse  should 
happen.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  examine  the 
statu  of  the  abdomen,  whether  pressure  give 
pain  at  any  part,  because  inflammation  in  the 
primre  via;  is  very  liable  to  supervene,  often  in 
an  insidious  manner:  should  that  be  the  case, 
leeches,  blistering  the  part,  anil  other  suitable 
means,  must  be  promptly  resorted  to. 

‘J.  Malignant  Cholera.  Asiatic  Cholera.  Bine 
Cholera.  Pestilential  Cholera.  Spasmodic  Cho¬ 
lera.  This  disease,  which  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 
afflicted  mankind,  is  decidedly  of  modern  origin. 
Very  severe  and  fatal  visitation  of  epidemic 
cholera  seem  to  have  been  known  in  the  East 
Indies  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  earlier 
epidemics  of  this  kind,  although  different 
from  and  much  more  intense  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bilious  cholera,  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  descriptions  given  of  them, 
possess  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  now  known  under  the  name  of  malignant 
cholera.  This  pestilence  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  originated  at  Jessore  in  the  year  1817. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  partial 
eruptions  of  the  same  malady  had  occurred  be¬ 
fore  this  period  ;  and  we  have,  in  particular,  one 
account,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  a  disease  prevalent 
in  Sir  Edward  Hughes’s  squadron  in  1782, 
which  was  evidently  in  all  respects  identical 


with  that  which  has  since  occ 


tsioned  such  de¬ 


vastation  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe 
this  was  believed  to  have  arisen  bom  commu¬ 
nication  with  an  infected  port  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
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stated  also  by  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was  medical 
superintendent  at  Jessore  from  the  year  1810, 
that  the  disease  had  twice  made  its  appearance 
at  this  place  to  a  formidable  extent  previously 
to  1817  ;  it  would  likewise  appear,  from  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Christie,  that  it  existed  in  the 
South  of  Bengal  several  months  prior  to  its 
violent  eruption  at  Jessore  in  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year. 

The  epidemy,  w  hich  commenced  at  Jessore, 
spread  with  frightful  rapidity  over  Asia,  sweep¬ 
ing  away  millions  of  human  beings.  In  1823 
it  appeared  at  Astracan ;  but  did  not  at  that 
time  invade  Russia  any  further.  In  1828  it 
broke  out  at  Orenburg ;  and  raged  with  great 
violence  in  different  parts  of  the  Russian  domi¬ 
nions  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year.  In 
September,  1830,  it  reached  Moscow.  It  now 
accompanied  the  Russian  army  into  Poland. 
In  the  following  year  it  diffused  itself  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  reached  our  own 
shores.  The  following  account,  taken  from 
the  papers  published  by  the  London  Board  of 
Health  a  short  time  before  its  appearance  here, 
gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  malignant  cho¬ 
lera  as  it  presented  itself  in  India  : 

The  attack  of  the  disease  in  extreme  cases 
is  so  sudden,  that,  from  a  state  of  apparent  good 
health,  or  with  the  feeling  only  of  trifling  ail¬ 
ment,  an  individual  sustains  as  rapid  a  loss  of 
bodily  power  as  if  he  were  suddenly  struck 
down,  or  placed  under  the  immediate  effects  of 
some  poison  ;  the  countenance  assuming  a  death¬ 
like  appearance,  the  skin  becoming  cold,  and 
giving  to  the  hand  (as  expressed  by  some  ob¬ 
servers)  the  sensation  of  coldness  and  moisture 
which  is  perceived  on  touching  a  frog  ;  by  others 
represented  as  the  coldness  of  the  skin  of  a  per¬ 
son  already  dead.  The  pulse  is  either  feeble, 
intermitting,  fluttering,  or  lost  ;  a  livid  circle  is 
observed  round  the  eyelids ;  the  eyes  are  sunk 
in  their  sockets  ;  the  tongue  is  cold,  and  either 
clean  or  covered  with  a  slight  white  fur  ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  even  the  breath  is  cold.  In 
cases  of  this  severity,  the  vomiting  and  purging 
characteristic  of  the  disease  do  not  commonly 
take  place  so  early  as  in  milder  attacks,  but  seem 
to  be  delayed  until  the  almost  overpowered 
functions  of  the  body  make  a  slight  effort  at  re¬ 
action.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  unless 
death  takes  place  in  these  extreme  cases  w  ithin 
a  few  hours,  some  effort  of  the  animal  power  is 
made  to  rally  the  constitution  ;  and  this  point  is 
insisted  upon  here,  because  it  will  direct  the 
mind  of  practitioners  to  the  particular  moment 
when  bleeding,  and  certain  other  parts  of  prac¬ 
tice,  recommended  in  the  Indian  reports,  can  be 
enforced  in  this  country  with  probable  success. 
Vomiting  soon  succeeds ;  first  of  some  of  the 
usual  contents  of  the  stomach,  next  of  a  turbid 
fluid,  like  whey,  white  of  egg,  water-gruel,  or 
rice-water  ;  described,  perhaps,  more  accurately 
as  a  serous  fluid,  containing  flocculi  of  coagu¬ 
lated  albumen.  The  lower  bowels  seem  to  let 
go  their  contents;  what  happens  to  lie  lodged  in 
the  rectum  is  passed  more  or  less  in  its  natural 
state;  the  next  discharges  are  similar  to  those 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach,  and  are  passed 
with  violence,  as  if  squirted  with  a  syringe. 
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The  same  similitude  may  be  applied  to  the 
vomiting.  Spasms,  beginning  at  the  toes  and 
fingers,  soon  follow,  and  extend,  by  degrees,  to 
the  larger  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and  to 
those  of  the  abdomen.  These  vary  in  intensity, 
but  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  tetanus. 

In  some  severe  cases  the  vomiting  is  slight, 
in  others  considerable;  and  the  purging  and 
vomiting  precede  each  other  without  any  known 
rule :  but  w  hichever  may  be  the  precursor,  a  severe 
burning  heat  is  early  felt  at  the  prascordia  ;  there 
is  an  invincible  desire  for  cold  liquids,  particu¬ 
larly  water;  and,  although  the  skin  and  tongue 
are  cold  to  the  touch,  and  the  pulse  nearly  lost, 
or  altogether  imperceptible,  the  patient  complains 
ot  intense  heat,  and  has  an  almost  insuperable 
aversion  to  any  application  of  it  to  the  skin.  I 
The  spasms  increase,  sometimes  spreading  gra- 
dually,  sometimes  suddenly,  to  the  abdomen,  as 
high  as  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  The  next  severe 
symptoms  are,  an  intolerable  sense  of  weight  ! 
and  constriction  felt  upon  the  chest,  accompanied 
with  anxious  breathing,  the  spasms  continuing  j 
at  the  same  time;  a  leaden  or  bluish  appearance  ! 
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of  the  countenance,  the  tongue,  fingers,  and 


toes,  assuming  the  same  colour  ;  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  ol  the  teet  becoming  shri¬ 
velled  ;  the  fingers  and  toes  giving  the  appearance 
of  having  been  corrugated  by  long  immersion  in 
hot  water.  Ihere  is,  throughout,  a  suppression 
of  the  secretion  of  urine,  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  and  nose:  no  bile  is  seen  in  the  evacu¬ 
ations  ;  and  it  maybe  generally  observed,  that 
all  the  functions  employed  in  carrying  on  life 
are  suspended,  or  alarmingly  weakened,  except 
that  ot  the  brain,  —  which  appears,  in  these 
extreme  cases,  to  sutler  little,  the  intellectual 
•powers  usually  remaining  perfect  to  the  last 
unoment  of  existence.  At  length  a  calm  suc- 
iceeds,  and  death.  The  last  period  is  commonly 
marked  by  a  subsidence  of  the  severe  symptoms, 
^without  improvement  of  the  pulse  or’return  of 
natural  heat;  but,  occasionally,  it  terminates  in 
.convulsive  spasm.  Within  an  hour  or  two  from 
tthe  commencement  of  such  a  seizure,  and  some¬ 
times  sooner,  the  pulse  may  be  imperceptible  at 
the  wrist,  or  in  the  temporal  arteries.  If  it  be 
discoverable,  it  will  usually  be  found  beating 
rom  eighty  to  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute*; 
his,  however,  is  not  invariable,  the  pulse  being 
*iot  ‘infrequently  quicker.  The  powers  of  the 
onstitution  °ften  yield  to  such  an  attack  at  the 
nd  ot  four  hours ;  and  seldom  sustain  it  longer 
ban  eight. 

We  have  described  the  symptoms  of  the  cx- 
reme  case,  in  the  usual  order  of  their  occur¬ 
ence;  hut  it  will  be  obvious,  that  in  a  disease 
v  itch  proceeds  so  quickly  to  a  fatal  termination, 
medical  practitioners  will  seldom  see  their 
oatient  mud  the  greater  number  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  have  taken  place.  1 

In  the  less  rapid  and  more  ordinary  form, 
tick  ness  at  the  stomach,  slight  vomiting,  or  per- 
.aps  wo  or  three  loose  evacuations  of  the  hov  els, 

'Ch  do  1101  ™t  much  attention,  mark  the 
ommencementof  the  attack  ;  a  sense  of  burn- I 

!  cion  of  h°nH  ;‘l  ",e  l»-««ordia  excites  sus. 

*  on  °‘  the  d,sease;  arl  '"creased  purging  and 


vomiting  of  the  peculiar  liquid  gives  certain  in¬ 
dication  of  its  presence  if  this  have  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  declared  by  the  prostration  of  strength, 
and  an  expression  of  the  countenance  not  often 
exhibited,  except  when  death  is  to  be  expected 
within  a  few  hours.  The  symptoms  before  de¬ 
scribed  follow  each  other  in  similar  but  slower 
succession  :  the  spasms  of  the  extremities  in¬ 
crease  with  the  vomiting  and  purging,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  proportion  to  the  constriction  of  the 
thorax;  and  this  form  of  the  disease,  which 
creeps  on  at  first  insidiously,  and  is  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  more  slow,  by  giving  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  assistance,  is,  if  treated  early,  more 
j  tractable  ;  but  if  neglected,  equally  fatal  with 
|  the  ,n°re  sudden  seizures.  Such  cases  last  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours. 

i  1  he  principal  difference  consists  in  the  dif- 
I  fusion  of  the  symptoms  through  a  greater  space 
|  of  tune  ;  a  misfortune,  it  is  true,  to  the  patient, 
it  the  disease  prove  ultimately  fatal,  but  advan- 
j  taSeous>  by  affording  an  interval  for  the  natural 
|  powers  of  the  constitution  to  rally  themselves, 
j  and  for  the  employment  of  the  resources  of 
medical  art.  But  there  is  another  remarkable 
;  distinction  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  lias 
j  been  observed  before,  that  in  the  more  rapid 
j  cases>  the  intellectual  faculties  suffer  but  little  • 
and  it  may  be  added  here,  that  the  disturbance 
ot  them  is  not  delirium,  but  rather  a  confusion 
'  an  .  hesitation  of  mind  resembling  slight  intoxi- 
cation.  In  those  of  longer  duration,  if  the 
individuals,  either  by  the  natural  vigour  of  their 
constitution  or  medical  assistance,  sustain  the 
shock  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
suffusion  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  often  takes 
place,  not  unfrequently  delirium,  and  even 
coma. 

It  is  remarked,  that  those  who  survive  seventy- 
two  hours,  generally  recover  — but  there  are 
'  exceptions  to  this  :  for  although,  according  to 
the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Practitioners  in  the 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  re¬ 
covery  from  this  seizure  commonly  terminates 
the  disease;  or,  as  is  stated  in  the  latter,  the 
sequela?  are  those  dependent  upon  some  previous 
ailment  of  the  individual :  yet  the  Bengal  Re¬ 
port  details  a  series  of  subsequent  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  low  nervous  fever,  which 
when  they  proved  fatal,  usually  terminated 
within  eleven  days  from  the  commencement  of 
the  seizure  called  Cholera.  To  complete  the 
outline,  an  account  of  these  symptoms,  extracted 
;  from  the  Bengal  Report,  will  be  presently 
|  given  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  they  correspond 
accurately  with  the  description  given  by  Dr. 
Keirof  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  as  it 
appeared  at  Moscow  from  the  beginning  of  ifie 
month  of  October  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month  of  March.  But  we  will  previously  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  recovery  from  this 
seizure  commonly  takes  place.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  are,  the  abatement  of  the  spasms  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  a  return  of  heat  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  a  restoration  of  the  pulse  • 
these,  however,  are  equivocal,  from  being  often 
only  temporary  ;  and  the  prognostic  from  them 
is  very  uncertain  unless  they  follow  a  progres¬ 
sive  inarch  of  amendment:  sleep  and  warm 
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perspiration  attending  it  are  of  more  importance 
and  more  certain  signs  of  recovery.  The  return 
of  the  secretion  and  evacuation  of  urine  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  favourable  signs : 
the  next  is,  the  passage  of  bile  by  the  bowels  ; 
and  if  this  be  freely  established,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  improvement  of  the  pulse  and  j 
of  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  the  patient  is  | 
soon  placed  in  a  state  of  security  from  the  j 
attack  :  but  it  will  appear,  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Bengal  Report,  that  upon  this 
recovery  he  has  often  a  serious  stage  of  disease 
to  encounter;  the  description  of  which  is  given 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  Before,  however, 
we  proceed  to  this,  we  must  remark,  that  the 
seizure,  when  not  fatal,  has  three  modes  of  ter¬ 
mination;  one  in  immediate  convalescence,  ac¬ 
companied  only  with  great  weakness;  —  a  second, 
in  which  large  evacuations  of  vitiated  bile  are 
passed  for  several  days,  sometimes  attended  with 
blood,  and  with  peculiar  pains  in  the  bowels, 
particularly  in  the  rectum.  The  third  is  of  a 
febrile  nature,  of  which  the  following  account  | 
is  supplied  from  the  information  given  in  the  | 
Bengal  Report,  viz.  :  — 

“  The  fever,  which  almost  invariably  at¬ 
tended  this  second  stage  of  the  disease,  *  *  *  par¬ 
took  much  of  the  nature  of  the  common  bilious  at¬ 
tacks  of  these  latitudes.  There  was  a  hot,  dry 
skin,  a  foul,  deeply-furred  tongue,  parched  mouth, 
thirst,  sick  stomach,  restlessness,  watchfulness, 
and  quick  variable  pulse,  sometimes  with  deli¬ 
rium  and  stupor,  and  other  marked  affections 
of  the  brain.  Generally,  when  the  disorder 
proved  fatal  in  this  stage,  the  tongue,  from  being  J 
cream-coloured,  became  brown,  and  sometimes 
black,  hard,  and  more  deeply  furred  ;  the  teeth  j 
and  lips  were  covered  with  sordes,  the  state  of 
the  skin  varied,  chills  alternating  with  heats, 
the  pulse  became  extremely  quick,  weak,  and 
tremulous,  hiccough,  catching  of  the  breath, 
great  restlessness  and  deep  moaning  succeeded, 
and  the  patient  soon  sunk  incoherent  and  insen¬ 
sible  under  the  debilitating  effects  of  low  ner¬ 
vous  fever,  and  frequent  dark,  tarry  alvine  dis¬ 
charges.”  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  able 
author  of  the  Bengal  Report  doubts  whether 
these  symptoms  can  be  considered  as  ‘  forming 
any  integrant  or  necessary  part  of  the  disorder  | 
itself,’  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  bilious  I 
seizures  of  the  climate.  Subsequent  experience  I 
of  the  disease  has  removed  this  doubt  by  showing  j 
that  the  febrile  stage  of  cholera  lias  been  much 
more  frequent  in  other  climates  than  in  India. 

The  third  report  of  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry  ' 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  describing  the  disease 
in  Petersburg,  may  be  compared  with  the  above 
account  as  illustrative  of  the  modifications  which 
the  disease  has  undergone  in  its  progress  west¬ 
ward  :  — 

“  The  cholera  morbus  of  the  north  of  Europe,  t 
to  which  the  Russian  peasants  have  given  the 
name  of  ‘chornaia  bolezn,’  or  black  illness,  like 
most  other  diseases,  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of 
symptoms  which  may  be  termed  preliminary  ; 
by  another  set  which  strongly  mark  the  disease 
in  its  first,  cold,  or  collapsed  stage;  and  by  a 
third  set,  which  characterise  the  second  stage, 
that  of  reaction,  heat,  and,  fever. 


“  Preliminary  Symptoms.  —  We  have  had  but 
few  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  presence  of 
all  these  symptoms,  some  of  which  precede  the 
complete  seizure  by  so  short  an  interval,  that 
the  utmost  diligence  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
bring  the  patient  and  the  physician  together, 
after  their  occurrence,  before  the  disease  is  fully 
formed.  Diarrhoea,  at  first  feculent,  with  slight 
cramps  in  the  legs,  nausea,  pain  or  heat  about 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  malaise,  give  the  longest 
warning.  Indeed,  purging,  or  ordinary  diar¬ 
rhoea,  has  been  frequently  known  to  continue  for 
one,  two,  or  more  days,  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  remarkable  symptom,  until  the  patient  is 
suddenly  struck  blue,  and  nearly  lifeless.  Often 
the  symptoms  just  mentioned  are  arrested  by 
timely  judicious  treatment,  and  the  disease  com¬ 
pletely  averted.  When  violent  vertigo,  sick 
stomach,  nervous  agitation,  intermittent,  slow, 
or  small  pulse,  cramps  beginning  at  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  and  rapidly  approaching 
the  trunk,  give  the  first  warning,  then  there  is 
scarcely  an  interval. 

“  First  Stage.  —  Vomiting  or  purging,  or  both 
these  evacuations,  of  a  liquid  like  rice-water,  or 
whey,  or  barley-water,  come  on  ;  the  features 
become  sharp  and  contracted  ;  the  eye  sinks  ; 
the  look  is  expressive  of  terror,  wildness,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer,  that  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  him. 
The  lips,  the  face,  the  neck,  the  hands,  feet,  and 
even  the  thighs,  arms,  and  whole  surface  as¬ 
sume  a  leaden,  blue,  purple,  black,  or  deep 
brown  tint,  according  to  the  complexion  of  the 
individual,  varying  in  shade  with  the  intensity 
of  the  attack.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  re¬ 
duced  at  least  a  third  in  thickness;  the  skin  and 
soft  parts  covering  them  are  wrinkled,  shri¬ 
velled,  and  folded  ;  the  nails  put  on  a  bluish 
pearl  white.  The  larger  superficial  veins  are 
marked  by  flat  lines  of  a  deeper  black  ;  the  pulse 
is  either  small  as  a  thread,  and  scarcely  vi. 
brating,  or  else  totally  extinct.  The  skin  is 
deadly  cold,  and  often  damp  ;  the  tongue  always 
moist,  often  white  and  loaded,  but  flabby  and 
chilled  like  a  bit  of  dead  flesh.  The  voice  is 
gone  ;  the  respiration  quick,  irregular,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  performed.  Inspiration  appears  to  be 
effected  by  an  immense  effort  of  the  chest,  whilst 
the  ulcr  nasi  (in  the  most  hopeless  cases  and 
towards  the  close),  instead  of  expanding,  col¬ 
lapse,  and  stop  the  ingress  of  the  air.  Expi¬ 
ration  is  quick  and  convulsive.  The  patient 
asks  only  for  water,  speaks  in  a  plaintive  whisper 
(the  ‘vox  cholerica,’)  and  only  by  a  word  at  a 
time,  from  not  being  able  to  retain  air  enough 
in  his  lungs  for  a  sentence,  lie  tosses  inces¬ 
santly  from  side  to  side,  and  complains  of  intole¬ 
rable  weight  and  anguish  around  his  heart.  He 
struggles  for  breath  ;  and  often  lays  his  hand  on 
his  stomach  and  chest,  to  point  out  the  seat  of  his 
agony.  The  integuments  of  the  belly  are  some¬ 
times  raised  into  high  irregular  folds,  whilst  the 
belly  itself  is  violently  drawn  in,  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  and  inwards  towards  the  chest.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  tetanic  spasms  of  the  legs,  thighs, 
and  loins  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  general  teta¬ 
nus,  nor  even  trismus.  There  is  occasionally 
a  low  suffering  whine.  The  secretion  of  urine 
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Is  always  totally  suspended  ;  nor  Iiave  we  ob¬ 
served  tears  shed  under  these  circumstances. 
Vomiting  and  purging,  which  are  far  from 
being  the  most  important  or  dangerous  symp¬ 
toms,  and  which  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  present  epidemic  have  not  been  pro¬ 
fuse,  generally  cease,  or  are  arrested  by  medicine 
early  in  the  attack.  Frictions  remove  the  blue  co¬ 
lour  for  a  time  from  the  part  rubbed,  but  in  other 
parts,  particularly  the  face,  the  livor  becomes 
every  moment  mo't  intense  and  more  general. 
The  lips  and  cheeks  sometimes  puff  out  and 
flap  in  expiration,  with  white  froth  between 
them,  as  in  apoplexy.  If  blood  be  obtained 
in  this  state,  it  is  black,  flows  by  drops,  is  thick, 
and  feels  to  the  finger  colder  than  natural. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  scene  the  respiration 
becomes  very  slow  ;  there  is  a  quivering  among 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  The  mind  remains 
entire.  The  patient  is  first  unable  to  swallow, 
then  becomes  insensible  ;  there  never  is,  how¬ 
ever,  any  rattle  in  the  throat,  and  he  dies  quietly, 
after  a  long  convulsive  sob  or  two. 

“  I  he  above  is  a  faint  description  of  the  very 
worst  kind  of  case  dying  in  the  cold  stage,  in 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  setting 
in  of  the  bad  symptoms.  We  have  seen  many 
such  cases  just  carried  to  the  hospital  from  their 
homes  or  their  barracks.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  vomiting  had  ceased  ;  in  some,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  still  going,  and  invariably  of  the 
true,  serous  kind.  Many  confessed  that  they 
had  concealed  a  diarrhoea  for  a  day  or  two. 
Others  had  been  suddenly  seized,  generally  very 
early  in  the  morning. 

“  From  the  aggravated  state  which  we  have 
just  described,  but  very  few  indeed  recover; 
particularly  if  that  state  have  been  present  even 
for  four  hours  before  treatment  has  commenced. 

A  thread  ol  pulse, however  small,  isalmostalways 
felt  at  the  wrist,  where  recovery  from  the  blue 
or  cold  stage  is  to  be  expected.  Singular  enough 
to  say,  hiccup,  coming  on  in  the  intermediate 
moments  between  the  threatening  of  death  and 
the  beginning  of  reaction,  is  a  favourable  si  mi  • 
and  generally  announces  the  return  of  thecir- 
dilation. 

“  In  less  severe  cases,  the  pulse  is  not  wholly 
extinguished,  though  much  reduced  in  volume'- 
toe  respiration  is  less  embarrassed  ;  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  anguish  at  the  chest  are  not  so  over¬ 
whelming  although  the  vomiting,  the  purg¬ 
ing,  and  the  cramps,  may  have  been  more  in¬ 
tense.  I  he  coldness  and  change  of  colour  of 

the  surface  ;  the  peculiar  alteration  of  the  voice  -  a 

greater  or  less  degree  of  coldness  of  the  tongue  • 
the  character  of  the  liquids  evacuated,  have  been 
...variably  well  marked  in  all  the  degrees  of 
violence  of  attack  which  we  have  hitherto  wit 
nessed,  ,n  this  epidemic.  In  no  case  or  stage 
of  this  disease  have  we  observed  shivering,  nor 
have  vie  heard,  after  inquiry,  of  more  than  one 
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•  case  in  winch  this  febrile  symptom  took  place 

Fever,  or  Hot  Stage.  —  After  the  blue,  cold 
■period  has  lasted  from  twelve  to  twenty  four 
.seldom  to  forty-eight  hours  or  upwards,  the 
•pulse  and  external  heat  begin  gradually  to 
return  ;  headache  is  complained  of,  with  noise 
*n  the  ears;  die  tongue  becomes  more  loaded 


redder  at  the  top  and  edges,  and  also  dryer. 
High  coloured  urine  is  passed  with  pain,  and  in 
small  quantities;  the  pupil  is  often  dilated- 
soreness  is  felt  on  pressure  over  the  liver  sto¬ 
mach,  and  belly;  bleeding  by  the  lancet  or 
leeches  is  required  ;  ice  to  the  head  gives  o-reat 
lelief.  In  short,  the  patient  is  now  labouring 
under  a  continued  fever,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  fever.  A  profuse,  critical  per¬ 
spiration  may  come  on,  from  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  leave  the  sufferer  convalescent 
but  much  more  frequently  the  quickness  of  pulse 
and  heat  of  skin  continue  ;  the  tongue  becomes 
brown  and  parched  ;  the  eyes  are  suffused  and 
drowsy  ;  there  is  a  dull  flush,  with  stupor  and 
heaviness,  about  the  countenance  much  resem¬ 
bling  typhus;  dark  sordes  collect  about  the  lips 
and  teeth  ;  sometimes  the  patient  is  pale,  squalid, 
and  low,  with  the  pulse  and  heat  below  natural  • 
but  with  the  typhous  stupor  delirium  super- 
venes;  anddeatli  takes  place  from  thefourth  totlie 
eighth  day,  or  even  later,  in  the  very  individual 
too,  whom  the  most  assiduous  attention  had 
barely  saved  in  the  first  or  cold  stage.  To  mve 
a  notion  of  the  importance  and  danger  of°the 
cholera  fever,  a  most  intelligent  physician.  Dr 
Renner,  of  the  Merchants’  Hospital,  informs 
us,  that  of  twenty  cases  treated  under  his  own 
e>e,  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  seven  died  in 
the  cold  stage,  and  thirteen  in  the  consecutive 
iever. 

“  fins  singular  malady  is  only  cognizable,  with 
certainty,  during  its  blue,  or  cold  period.  After 
reaction  has  been  established,  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  ordinary  continued  fever 
except  by  the  shortness  and  fatality  of  its  course’ 
l  he  greenish,  or  dark,  and  highly  bilious  dis- 
chaiges  piodueed,  in  the  hot  stage,  by  calomel 
are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic;  and  it  is  curious’ 
that  the  persons  employed  about  these  typhoid 
cases,  when  they  are  attacked,  are  never' seized 
with  ordinary  fever,  but  with  the  genuine,  cold, 
blue,  cholera.  Nothing  therefore,  is  more  certain, 
than  that  persons  may  come  to  the  coast  of 
England,  apparently  labouring  under  common, 
evensh  indisposition,  who  really  and  truly  are 
cases  of  cholera  in  the  second  stage. 

lhe  points  of  difference  between  the  pre 
sent  epidemic  and  the  cholera  of  India,  when  the" 
two  diseases  are  closely  compared,  appear  to  us 

to  be  the  following  :  — 

“  1st.  The  evacuations,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  seem  to  have  been  much  more  pro¬ 
fuse  and  ungovernable  in  the  Indian,  than  in 
the  present  cholera  ;  though  the  characters  of 
the  evacuations  are  precisely  the  same. 

“  2c*ly.  Restoration  to  health,  from  the  cold 
stage,  without  passing  through  consecutive  fever 
of  any  kind,  was  by  far  more  frequent  in  India 
than  here ;  nor  did  the  consecutive  fever  there 
assume  the  typhoid,  type. 

“  ffdly.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  cold 
stage,  compared  with  those  in  the  hot,  was  far 
greater  in  India,  according  to  Dr.  Russell’s  ex¬ 
perience,  than  here. 

“  dthly.  The  number  of  medical  men  and  hos¬ 
pital  attendants  attacked  with  cholera,  durin<>- 
the  present  epidemic,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
employed  and  to  the  other  classes  of  society  has 
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been,  beyond  all  comparison,  greater  here  than  | 
in  India  under  similar  circumstances.  Twenty-  ( 
iive  medical  men  have  been  already  seized;  and 
nine  have  died  out  of  264.  Four  others  have  | 
died  at  Cronstadt,  out  of  a  very  small  number  j 
residing  in  that  fortress  at  the  time  the  disease 
broke  out  there.  Six  attendants  have  been 
taken  ill  at  a  small  temporary  hospital,  behind 
the  Aboucoff,  since  we  wrote  last.  It  is  certain,  i 
however,  that  in  some  cholera  hospitals,  favour¬ 
ably  circumstanced  as  to  site,  ventilation,  and 
space,  very  few  of  the  attendants  have  suffered.” 

The  phenomena  of  the  disease  as  since  wit¬ 
nessed  in  other  European  countries,  have  not 
varied  in  a  degree  sullieient  to  render  the  above 
inapplicable  as  a  general  description.  The  ap¬ 
pearances,  observed  on  dissection  by  practitioners 
in  the  East  Indies,  varied  much  in  different 
individuals,  and  apparently  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease.  In  those  who  died 
within  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  stomach  was 
generally  found  in  a  relaxed,  dilated  slate, 
loaded  with  the  same  fluids  as  had  been  thrown 
up  during  life :  sometimes  containing  food, 
which  had  been  swallowed  and  not  returned, 
although  the  vomiting  had  been  excessive.  The 
internal  and  peritoneal  coats  of  the  stomach 
were,  in  these  instances,  pale  and  bloodless;  the 
small  and  great  intestines  bore  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  arch  of  the  colon,  when  the 
spasms  had  reached  the  abdomen  before  death, 
was  generally  so  much  contracted  as  to  be  less  i 
in  diameter  than  the  duodenum.  The  same 
was  occasionally  observed  with  respect  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  No  appearance  of  bile  or 
feces  was  found  in  the  intestines.  The  blad¬ 
der  was  generally  empty  and  contracted.  The 
liver,  and  vessels  which  pass  to  the  vena  cava  I 
inferior,  were  turgid  with  blood;  this  turges-  j 
cence  extended  to  the  vena  cava  superior,  to  [ 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  some  in-  [ 
stances  to  the  left  ventricle  :  blood  was  in  the 
same  manner  stagnant  in  the  lungs,  marking  a 
congestion  in  the  whole  venous  circulation  of 
the  larger  vessels:  the  blood  in  the  vessels  was 
unusually  black,  resembling  tar  in  colour  and 
consistence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
local  accumulation  of  blood  was  uniformly 
found  in  all  fatal  cases,  whether  they  were  of 
rapid  or  slower  termination  ;  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  evident,  as  might  be  expected,  in  those  in 
which  the  oppression  of  the  breathing  had  pre¬ 
vailed  with  most  violence.  The  gall-bladder 
was  turgid  with  bile;  the  gall-duct  commonly 
pervious,  but  bearing  no  marks  of  bile  having 
recently  passed. 

In  cases  of  longer  duration,  the  same  lead¬ 
ing  appearances  were  observed;  but  often  with 
great  addition.  The  vessels  of  the  stomach,  in 
these  instances,  were  found  loaded  with  blood, 
presenting  a  surface  sometimes  of  a  pale  pink 
line,  sometimes  of  a  tleep  blue,  at  others  of  so 
dark  a  tint  as  to  resemble  sphacelus  of  the 
membrane,  from  which  it  could  only  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  firmness  of  texture,  and  the 
appearance  of  vascular  congestion  on  holding 
up  the  stomach  between  the  eye  and  the  light  :  j 
in  other  instances  the  arteries  of  the  stomach 
presented  the  appearance  ol  having  been  pene-  | 


trafed  by  a  vermilion  injection  ;  the  same  was 
observed  in  the  smaller  intestines,  very  rarely  in 
the  larger.  In  those  cases  in  which  coma  had 
existed,  serum  was  found  effused,  sometimes 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  sometimes 
into  the  ventricles,  and  in  some  there  was 
merely  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels. 
Those  who  died  of  the  consecutive  fever  showed 
no  appearances  after  death  different  from  such 
as  are  usually  observed  in  other  cases  of  febrile 
disease,  attended  with  corresponding  symptoms. 

Subsequent  observations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  not  added  anything  of  the  least  im¬ 
portance  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  cholera. 

The  attention  of  chemists  has  been  directed 
to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood  in 
this  disease,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
matter  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines.  Nothing  very  satisfactory,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  resulted  from  these  investigations. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson  the  blood  becomes 
entirely  insusceptible  of  the  ordinary  influence 
of  the  air;  but  Dr.  O’Shaugnessy  found,  that 
when  agitated  with  air  it  became  florid  and 
gave  out  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dr.  Stevens  as¬ 
cribes  the  state  of  the  blood  to  deficiency  of 
saline  matter ;  and,  on  this  view,  has  founded  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment.  The  white  fluid 
which  is  discharged  from  the  bowels,  consists  of 
a  large  quantity  of  serum,  some  fibrin,  and  the 
salts  of  the  blood;  its  composition,  therefore,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  blood  deprived  of  its  co¬ 
louring  matter,  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
serum. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  men¬ 
tion  the  principal  opinions  that  have  been  held 
with  respect  to  the  pathology  of  malignant 
cholera.  Kennedy  and  Orton  suppose,  that  the 
morbid  cause  operates  on  the  nervous  system 
generally;  Bell  that  it  operates  on  the  gan¬ 
glionic  system  exclusively,  lioche  and  other 
French  writers  attribute  the  disease  to  inflam¬ 
mation  or  congestion  in  the  gastro-enteric  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  ;  and  Christie,  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  throughout  the  body. 
Caspar  believes,  that  a  loss  of  elasticity  in  the 
skin  is  the  essential  part  of  the  disorder.  Dr. 
Stevens  maintains,  that  the  symptoms  arise  from 
a  deficiency  of  saline  matter  in  the  blood. 
Those  opinions  which  refer  the  symptoms  of  ma¬ 
lignant  cholera  to  inflammation  or  other  disease  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  are  by  no  means  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  morbid  anatomy,  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  failed  to  detect  any  such  condition.  Dr. 
Stevens’s  theory  is  at  first  sight  plausible,  but 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christie  go  to  prove 
that  at  the  commencement  of  cholera  there  is 
no  alteration  in  the  blood  ;  and  again,  the  re¬ 
markable  suddenness  with  which  cholera  makes 
its  attack,  and  the  equal  suddenness  with  which 
the  patient  sometimes  recovers  from  it,  appear 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  notion,  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  depends  on  disordered  processes  of  animal 
chemistry,  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be 
instantaneously  effected.  If  indeed  the  disease 
were  always  ushered  in  by  profuse  diarrhoea,  it 
might  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  salts 
of  the  blood  being  thus  purged  away  along  with 
the  serum,  a  deficiency  of  saline  matter  was 
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produced,  but  since,  in  the  very  worst  and  most  |  sinks:  still  thev  havo  hpnn 
concentrated  cases,  there  is  often  no  fti.rrinc.  „  Scion.'  J&JZZZ  *  ■* 
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,  .oonow,  .,ut  since,  in  uie  very  worst  ana  most 
concentrated  cases,  there  is  often  no  diarrhoea  at 
all,  the  abolition  of  the  salts  remains  in  these 
cases  unaccounted  for.  Of  the  opinions  offered, 
that  which  supposes  the  nervous  system  to  be 

111  Qn mr»  lrnr  nrimnwiKf  CV.  J  1 _ _  .1  .1 


ou^puai.a  mt  ucivuua  aybltrin  CO  DC  1  lie  Choice  of  rllp  I.mntic  Ar i- 
m  some  way  primarily  affected,  lias  greatly  the  !  much  imuortince  •  1  ,  S  !10t  Seem  to  ,L 
advantage  over  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  does  |  cites  immediate  an’d'full “ V  >C  °t,  which  6X" 

■  ^  . . ;  ««ic  r„JJ 1  r,  "t,  ssss 
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icicnt  number  of  cases  to  warrant  us  in  con¬ 
sidering  emetics  as  among  the  most  valuable 
jemedial  means  used  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

,i,e  emeti.c,d7es  not  seem  to  he  of 

ex- 


not  come  into^r^o^ *h  ££  !  SSStZ  T1*  “d 

facts  ;  it  derives  support  moreover  from  the  i  reason  ;  although  the  sulnlntlm^  PerhapS  Wlth 
between  pestilential  cholera  from  their  . ....  ‘  of  Zlnc  °r  copper, 


»  *v  oupjjuii  lijuicuvei  rroiii  tne 

striking  analogy  between  pestilential  cholera 

and  some  of  the  congestive  forms  of  fever, _ 

which  latter  disease,  notwithstanding  the  occa¬ 
sional  prevalence  of  hypotheses  referring  it  to 
local  inflammation,  lias  always  been  regarded 


jv  ® . ^  -u.puaie  oi  zinc  or  copper. 

fiom  their  vehement  emetic  action  and  astrin¬ 
gent  qualities  appear  «  priori  to  deserve  the 
preference.  Antimony  is  decidedly  objection- 
•  Jn  mdd  cast;s>  where  the  vomiting  is 
frequent  and  violent,  it  has  been  found  a  very 

Useful  nrartiro  t/\  _  ,t  •  •  _  J 


by  the  greater  mnnb^f' S  I  SrlStt  '  *?"  f°V»d  ^ery 

tially  a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  On  the  I  stomach  bv  coni  7°^  7  t  ”Sact‘on  ot  tlle 

whole  it  is  best  to  acknowledge,  that  all  hitherto  under  ih'/  ,  drauShts  ot  coId  water  ;  for 
advanced  a,  „„,si k„se  of  ci.I“  I  %&%£!»  "*««  f- 

ecture.  and  that  U  P  !lfQ  in  n  .  t’  I  it.  ■ 


v.v,  ^.vAiiuaic  or  cnoiera 

is  mere  conjecture,  and  that  we  are  in  a  state  of 
entire  ignorance  on  the  subject 


,.  *  . i»v.o«uu  vmu  inspect  TO  me 

disease  under  consideration  is,  whether  it  be 
contagious  or  not?  It  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  enter  upon  this  question  here.  Notwith- 
stand.ng  the  pertinacity  and  even  acrimony 
with  which  the  champions  of  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions  have  maintained  the  dispute,  we  conceive 
that  there  are  hitherto  not  sufficient  data  for 


-D— _ ,reouu|CUi  ,  3*  The  various  forms  of  alkohol. 

An  important  question  with  respect  to  the  I  and  ni"  '  i  °‘  S’  esPG^:‘Hy  those  of  turpentine 
«*r  consideration  is,  ft  t  SST  VlS"  !  ■*  .**« 


.7  i— >  lUKan,  mustard,  and  other 

medicines  of  tins  class,  have  been  used  with  un- 

Pfimiino..l  ..A . 4.  • 


equivocal  advantage  in  many 


- b _  ...  cases.  it  is 

necessary  however,  to  set  proper  limits  to  the 
use  of  alkohol  m  the  stage  of  collapse,  lest  its 

,.L'C  s  e  lnjun°usly  felt  in  the  succeedin'?  stawe 
ot  febrile  reaction.  ° 

■1.  Purgatives - These  have  sometimes  been 


It  is 


i  -i  ,  •  ,  v  suuicieiit  aata  tor  4.  Pumnlivpi  mi,—  i 

a  philosophical  conclusion,  at  the  same  timp  it  ?•  i  •  I hese  have  sometimes  been 

is  but  justice  to  the  contagio, lists  1  I  S  "f  ln  |he  eai>  1  but  those  of  the 

after  the  recent  experience°we  have°had^of  the  ^ml^  “  7*7  °f“j 7*““®  ki„d,.re  by 


after  the  recent  e^riencrwe  lTavx  ha^^  /^  '  5  16  ^  °r  U,0Se  ot',a”  i"itaU„g  kind,  are  by 

disease  in  our  own  country,  their  doctrine  in  j|°  o'Vi'^  ^  n^SS‘b,e;  a  ful1  dose  of  calomel,  from 
pears  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  analolv  I  on  act  ,n7nf  n!  ‘  !f  “^''T8*  and  rl,uba*. 


pears  to  be  gaining  ground  The  n„,i„  \  I  . J  u,‘  l,Je  seereuons,  and  rhubarb, 

between  cholera  and  malignant  fever  is  ako  !"  aCCOunt  of  'ts  astringent  and  tonic  qualities, 

favourable  ,1,,  ,£•«.«.  ft  •'  ZtZ‘°,  “  *“»»*• 

contagious.  1  Ifc  ,  !.'at  11  lltatlnS  Purgatives  are  not  admissible,  yet 

o..  .  ,  •  Ilf  we  are  tn  _ _  _ 


Such  being  the  obscurity  which  llano's  over  Vn 6  l°  bt;1'.eye  son,le  accounts,  croton  oil,’ 
the  causes  and  the  pathology  of  this  affection  1  h-is  1°  "  lnoyt.VJ°ient  of  this  class  of  medicines, 
«  “>>  expected  thJt  the™'^^  'bolV*  ^  great  benefit ;  au 


it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  M  T*1/”  dlolera  vvith  great  belief, 

much  accordance  among  practitioners  as  to  its  |  '  5.”  Valomd  '  not  to  exPlain- 

treatment,  or  much  success  from  the  use  of  re-  dl  2^7  f  Powerful  agent  has  been 

med,es-  «  -  -ns  -hich ; « t  t;  £ 


have  been  principally  employed  : 

1.  B loud- Idling.  —  Tim  seems  to  have  been 
niore  successfu  than  any  other  remedy  in  the 
cholera  of  the  Last  Indies;  and  was  generally 

suit  of  experience  in  r  ,  ^  le  general  re- 
to  blooJ-lMiiiio.  1,,'P  h“  b‘''n  “l™— 

symptoms  which  nrccedr.  n  /'  DunnS  the 
while  the  pulse  -Ct  retains  .  F  °f  »llaP*. 
blood-letting  has  xel  I  sorne  force,  moderate 
I  often  succcfded  in  i  •d0n°  har.m>  311,1  »«»* 
the  stage  of  coll  ms."  lllL’  diarrll(x'a;  in 

where  any  Could  be’  obuined '  t'l'0"  ^  l,l0°fJ’ 
variably  appeared  to  1-.  t  s  a,most  ui- 

patient;  hasten  death  of  the 

.  vty  ™?kS7rr«'"  to  how 

the  slate  of  collapse  and  resf  Sysyern  from 

llation.  Unfortunitely  sth  Sh?nf  ?  CirCU- 
lai-e  often  merely  temporary  7  ,  fic,al  results 
y  temporary,  and  the  patient  again 


I  .  “,,v*  1,1  auKin  uoses.  it  has 

!  ZTUTS  p,;°‘iuced  a  g°od  cflect,  but  more 

,  generally  produces  no  effect  of  any  kind;  patients 

1  stem  ,Ct'n  ;n,°'Vn  to  die  in  the  collapsed 
|  •  fate  of  cholera  while  their  mouths  were  actually 
sore  with  mercury.  ^ 

6.  Opium.  —  This  is  very  useful  in  the  earlv 
stage,  but  is  to  be  avoided  in  that  of  collapse', 
as  tending  to  increase  cerebral  congestion,  it 
should  he  given  in  full  doses,  and  is  best  com- 
bmed  with  calomel. 

7-  Saline  medicines.  —  These  were  introduced 
ny  JJi.  Stevens,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar 
views  as  to  the  cause  of  ihe  disease.  The  solu¬ 
tions  ol  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  recom¬ 
mended  by  that  gentleman  to  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  have  altogether  failed  to  realise  the  ex¬ 
pectations  at  first  excited  with  respect  to  them  ; 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
injection  of  saline  fluids  into  the  veins,  has, 
however,  been  productive  of  much  more  striking 
results.  In  some  cases  the  system  lias  been 
thus  roused  from  a  state  of  collapse,  as  if  by 
magic;  and  the  good  effect  lias  in  several  in¬ 
stances  been  permanent,  while  in  others  it  has 
been  only  temporary.  Jt  must  be  admitted  also 
lhat,  m  some  instances,  the  saline  injection  has 
C  c 
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accelerated  the  fatal  termination,  instead  of 
ameliorating  the  symptoms  ;  and  that  in  others, 
even  where  it  iias  rescued  the  patient  from 
cholera,  it  lias  been  itself  the  efficient  cause  of 
death,  by'  producing  effusion  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted, 
whether  the  benefit  observed  from  the  use  of 
the  saline  injection  be  in  reality  attributable  to 
its  chemical  action  on  the  blood  ;  it  seems  quite 
as  probable  that  it  may  act  simply  as  a  stimulus 
applied  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  rousing  them  to  their  wonted 
action  and  diluting  their  inspissated  contents. 
This  however  is  all  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

8.  External  remedies.  —  These  are  not  among 
the  least  important  of  the  means  used  for  the 
cure  of  cholera.  A  bath  of  hot  water  or  heated 
air,  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  with 
stimulating  substances,  and  the  application  of 
hot  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  abdomen,  have  been 
found  powerful  auxiliaries. 

9.  The  Tobacco  clyster  has  been  strongly  re¬ 
commended,  on  what  principle  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  ;  but  everything  alleged  on  respectable 
authority  to  be  useful,  should  be  tried,  where  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  means  of  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  in  possession,  are  altogether 
inadequate. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  remedies  which 
have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  cholera,  and 
many  more  might  be  added  were  this  at  all  pro¬ 
fitable.  It  is  evident,  that  of  those  above  alluded 
to,  some  are  better  adapted  to  one  case  and  some 
to  another ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  treatment 
most  advisable  in  any  individual  case  must  be 
determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
Much  need  not  to  be  said  on  the  treatment 
of  the  fever  which  is  consecutive  on  the  cold 
stage  of  cholera.  It  is  a  typhoid  fever,  accom¬ 
panied  with  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain, 
bowels,  or  lungs.  The  inflammatory  action  is 
usually  of  the  insidious  kind  which  accompanies 
low  fever;  and  the  general  character  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  is  that  of  feeble  and  irregular  arterial  action, 
and  venous  congestion.  In  a  few  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  more  decided  reaction  takes  place,  and  the 
resulting  affection  does  not  differ,  in  any  essen¬ 
tial  particular,  from  ordinary  continued  fever, 
although  there  is  invariably  something  in  its 
general  physiognomy  which  marks  it  as  being 
sui  generis.  In  the  treatment  of  these  consecu¬ 
tive  febrile  affections,  there  is  nothing  materially 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  fevers  of  a  similar 
character.  There  is  one  remark,  however,  which 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  prognosis  of  the 
choleric  fever,  namely,  that  very  often  when  the 
patient  appears  to  be  doing  extremely  well,  he  dies 
from  some  cause  which  nobody  can  understand. 

Cholera  morbus.  See  Cholera. 

Cholera  sicca.  Flatulent  colic.  See  Colica. 

CHOLiE'RICUS.  1.  Appertaining  to  cho¬ 
lera  ;  as  febris  cholerica,  a  fever  accompanied 
with  symptoms  of  cholera,  or  the  fever  which 
succeeds  to  cholera. 

2.  Bilious  ;  as  the  choleric  or  bilious  tem¬ 
perament.  See  Temperament. 

Cholesteric  acid.  Acidum  cholesteric  urn. 
When  cholesterine,  or  the  fat  matter  of  human 
biliary  calculi  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  peeu-  J 
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liar  acid  is  formed,  which  is  called  the  cholesteric. 
It  is  in  crystals  of  a  yellowish  white  colour; 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in 
boiling  alkohol. 

CHOLESIERINE.  ( Cholesterina ,  er.  f.  ; 
from  bile,  and  arepeos,  solid.)  A  pearly 

substance,  found  abundantly  in  human  biliary 
calculi.  It  consists  of  72  carbon,  6*66  oxygen, 
and  21*33  hydrogen.  See  Calculus  biliary. 

CHOLOLI'TII  US.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  x°by, 
bile,  and  \i6os,  a  stone.)  A  gall-stone.  See 
Calculus. 

Cholo'iia.  (  From  xaiAos,  lame,  or  maimed.) 
Any  kind  of  lameness  or  distortion  of  a  limb _ 

Galen. 

LIIONDRI'LL  A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  goebpoy, 
a  grain  of  any  corn  :  and  so  called  because  it 
emits  small  particles  of  gum  which  resemble 
grains.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesiu; 
Order,  Polygamia  cequalis. 

Chondroglo'ssus.  ( From  x°vbpov,  a  car¬ 
tilage,  and  yAwaay,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 
so  named  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the 
basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue.  See 
Hyoglossus. 

CHONDRO'LOGY.  (Cliondrologia.  re.  f. ; 
from  a  cartilage,  and  Aoyos,  a  dis¬ 

course.)  A  discourse  on  cartilages. 

CH ON DRO-PII A R\  X  G iE  US.  (  From 
XoeSpos,  a  cartilage,  and  tyapuy^,  the  upper  part 
of  the  fauces.)  A  muscle  so  named  because 
it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 

CIIO'NOROS.  (XovSpos.  us,  i.  m.) 

1.  A  cartilage. 

2.  A  food  of  the  ancients.  See  Alica. 

3.  A  grumous  concretion. 

CHON DROSYN DE'SMUS.  (us,  i.  m. ; 
from  xovSpor,  a  cartilage,  and  rrvvSew,  to  tie 
together.)  File  union  of  bones  by  (ibro-car- 
tilage.  —  Galen. 

Cho'ne.  Xoietj.  See  Choana. 

Ciio'ka.  Xwpa.  A  region.  Galen  uses 
this  word  particularly  to  signilythe  cavities  of  the 
eyes  ;  but  also  applies  it  to  any  void  space. 

CHO  RDA,  (a,  re.  t.  ;  from  x°p5rj,  which 
properly  signifies  an  intestine,  or  gut,  and  hence 
also  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument.)  1.  A 
cord,  or  assemblage  of  fibres. 

2.  The  tendon  of  a  muscle. 

3.  A  painful  erection  of  the  penis  in  gonor¬ 
rhoea.  See  Chordee. 

Chorda  maona.  See  Tendo  Aeliillis. 

Chord.®  ten  din  e®.  The  tendons  which  con¬ 
nect  the  carneec  eolumnce  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

Chorda  tympani.  A  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.  See  Auris. 

Chorda  willisii.  The  small  fibres  which 
cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  They  are 
so  termed,  because  Willis  first  described  them. 

Chord®.  The  genitals.  —  Paracelsus. 

CHORDA'PSUS.  (From  x°P^V.  a  cord, 
and  a-jrTw,  to  knit.)  A  painful  colic,  where  the 
intestines  appear  to  be  twisted  into  knots.  See 
Ileus. 

CHORDEE'.  (('horde.  French.)  A  spas¬ 
modic  erection  of  the  penis,  which  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  gonorrhoea.  See  Fnrethritis. 
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CHORE'A.  (a,  a 
(lance. )  Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  Convulsio  habitualis. 
St.  Vitus's  dance.  Convulsive  motions  of  the 
limbs  occasioning  strange  and  involuntary  gesti¬ 
culations.  During  the  middle  ages  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  epidemic  diseases  occurred  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  consisting  in  maniacal 
dancing  and  raving.  The  accounts  of  these  are 
mixed  up  with  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  and 
with  wonderful  stories  invented  hy  the  priests  to 
■  serve  their  own  ends.  It  is  related,  that  in  the 
year  1027  some  peasants  disturbed  the  service 
of  the  convent  church  at  Kolbig,  by  dancing  and 
making  a  noise  in  the  church-yard,  whereupon 
they  were  cursed  by  a  priest,  and  doomed  to 
dance  and  scream  for  a  year  without  ceasing  ; 
which,  accordingly,  they  did.  In  1237  upwards 
ot  a  hundred  children  were  seized  with  the 
dancing  mania  at  Erfurt;  and  in  1278  two 
hundred  fanatics  danced  upon  the  bridge  at 
Utrecht  till  the  bridge  gave  way,  and  they  were 
all  drowned.  But  the  grand  eruption  of  the 
dancing  plague  occurred  in  1374.  In  this  year 
“  assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  who  had  come  out  of  Germany, 
and  who,  united  by  one  common  delusion,  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  public  both  in  the  streets  and  in 

'he  churches  the  following  strange  spectacle  : _ 

They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appear¬ 
ing  to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses, 
continued  dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystanders, 
for  hours  together,  in  wild  delirium,  until  at 
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“  U  was  but  a  few  months  ere  this  demoni- 
i  acal  disease  had  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
Netherlands  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  it 
appeared  in  July.” — (Hecker  on  the  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Habington’s  Translation.) 
These  singular  affections  were  called  St.  John's 
dance  and  St.  Vitus's  dance.  It  is  probable  that 
the  former  name  was  derived  from  the  mania 
originating  amid  the  revels  of  St.  John’s  day  ; 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  cures  effected  at 
the  chapels  of  St  Vitus,  near  Nabern  and  Rotes- 
tein  ;  where  the  priests,  working  upon  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  patients,  dispossessed  them  of 


their  infatuations  by  religious  ceremonies.  This 


length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 


haustion.  They  then  complained  of  extreme  op¬ 
pression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
mtil  they  were  swathed  in  cloths  bound  tightly 
lound  tneir  waists,  on  which  they  again  reco- 
ered,  and  remained  free  from  complaint  until 
he  next  attack.  This  practice  of  swathing  was 
resorted  to  on  account  of  the  tympany  which 
ollovved  these  spasmodic  ravings  ;  but  patients 
rere  frequently  relieved  in  a  less  artificial 
nanner,  by  thumping  and  trampling  upon  the 
■aits  affected.  While  dancing  they  neither 
aw  nor  heard,  being  insensible  to  external  im¬ 
pressions  through  the  senses,  but  were  haunted 
'•  v lsion s,  their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits 
'hose  names  they  shrieked  out;  and  some  of 
Item  afterwards  asserted  that  they  felt  as  if  they 
ad  been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which 
1-hged  them  to  leap  so  high.  Others,  during 
ne  paroxysm  saw  the  heavens  open  and  the 
"aviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
ldeed  the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were 

rangely  and  variously  reflected  in  their  inumi- 
lations.  a* 

“  }V‘!er°  tllL;  disease  was  completely  deve- 
>ped,  the  attack  commenced  with  epileptic  con 
•ulsions.  I  hose  affected  fell  to  the  mound 
.■useless,  panting  and  labouring  for  breath 
hey  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  suddenly  sprin- 
g  up  began  their  dance  amidst  Strang^  con 
rtions.  Yet  the  malady  doubtless  made  its  ™' 

■™aervVo7lVa'lOUSly’  a”d  vvas  "‘Rifled  by 

mporary,  o,  local  circumstances,  whereof  nod 
7ein7;ite2fra'|eS  but  imPerfL'ct|y  noted 

L  to  onf7ar  iC“larS’  accust°mcd  as  they 
cuts  with  r  °bservati°"  <>f  natural 

I’  their  notlonii  of  the  world  of  spirits. 


extraordinary  malady  continued  its  visitations  at 
intervals  for  more  than  two  centuries.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  diminished 
greatly;  and  soon  after  the  close  of  that  century, 
disappeared  altogether.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  which  is  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  disease  very  different  from  that  just 
described,  but  which  may  nevertheless  be  its  de¬ 
generate  descendant. 

One  of  the  best  general  descriptions  of  chorea, 
as  known  in  the  present  day,  is  the  following  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  contained  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Utility  of  Purgatives  Chorea  Sancti  Viti 
attacks  boys  and  girls  indiscriminately;  and  those 
chiefly  who  are  of  a  weak  constitution,  or  whose 
natural  good  health  and  vigour  have  been  im¬ 
paired  by  confinement,  or  by  the  use  of  scanty  or 
improper  nourishment.  It  appears  most  com¬ 
monly  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year. 

I  saw  it  m  two  young  women  who  were  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  approaches 
ot  chorea  are  slow.  A  variable  and  often  a 
ravenous  appetite,  loss  of  usual  vivacity  and 
playfulness,  a  swelling  and  hardness  of  the 
lower  belly,  and,  in  general,  a  constipated  state 
of  the  bowels,  aggravated  as  the  disease  ad¬ 
vances,  and  slight,  irregular,  involuntary  mo- 
tions  of  different  muscles,  particularly  those 
of  the  face,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  effect 
of  irritation,  precede  the  more  violent  convul- 
sive  motions,  which  now  attract  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  the  patient. 

“  Tllese  convulsive  motions  vary.  The  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  face,  those 
moving  the  lower  jaw,  the  head,  and  the  trunk 
ot  the  body,  are,  at  different  times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  instances,  affected  by  it.  In  this  state, 
the  patient  does  not  walk  steadily;  his  gait 
resembles  a  jumping  or  starting;  lie  sometimes 
cannot  walk  at  all,  and  seems  palsied  ;  he  can¬ 
not  perform  the  common  and  necessary  motions 
with  the  affected  arms.  This  convulsive  motion 
is  more  or  less  violent;  and  is  constant,  except 
during  sleep,  when,  in  most  instances,  it  ceases 
altogether.  Although  different  muscles  are 
sometimes  successively  convulsed,  yet,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  muscles  affected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  disease  remain  so  during  the  course  of  it. 
Articulation  is  now  impeded,  and  is  frequentlv 
completely  suspended.  Deglutition  is  also  oc¬ 
casionally  performed  with  difficulty.  The  eve 
loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence  ;  the  countenance 
is  pale,  and  expressive  of  vacancy  and  languor. 
These  circumstances  give  the  patient  a  fatuous 
appearance.  When  the  complaint  has  subsisted 
C  c  2 
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for  some  time,  fatuity  to  a  certain  extent  in¬ 
terrupts  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.” 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  has  continued 
with  considerable  violence  from  an  early  period 
to  old  age,  without  making  any  inroad  what¬ 
ever  on  the  mind,  or  even  spreading  to  any 
other  muscles  than  those  at  first  affected. 

There  is  a  singular  form  of  this  disease, 
which  has  been  called  by  some  writers  Malle- 
atio,  consisting  in  a  convulsive  action  of  one 
or  both  hands,  which  strike  the  knee  like  a 
hammer. 

The  predisponent  cause  of  this  disease  is  an 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  chiefly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  debility,  and  particularly  a  debility 
of  the  stomach  and  its  coilatitious  organs ;  the 
ordinary  occasional  causes  being  bad  nursing, 
innutritious  diet,  accumulated  feces,  worms,  or 
some  other  intestinal  irritant. 

About  the  age  of  puberty  there  is  another  kind 
of  general  irritation  that  pervades  the  system  ; 
and  where  this  change  does  not  take  place  kindly 
in  females,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in 
weakly  habits,  the  irritation  assumes  a  morbid 
character,  and  is  exacerbated  by  a  congestive 
state  of  the  vessels  that  constitute  its  more  im¬ 
mediate  seat :  and  chorea  takes  its  rise  from  this 
cause. 

In  effect,  where  the  predisponent  cause  of  an 
irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  very 
active  and  predominant,  a  local  or  temporary 
excitement  of  any  organ,  and  almost  at.  any  period 
of  life,  producing  increased  irregularity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nervous  energy,  will  give 
rise  to  the  convulsive  movements  of  chorea. 

From  this  view  of  the  general  nature  and 
origin  of  the  disease,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  great  benefit  which  has  been 
derived  from  a  steady  course  of  brisk  purging 
in  recent  cases,  or  those  of  early  life:  for  this, 
while  it  carries  off  the  causal  acrimony,  or 
unloads  the  infarcted  viscera,  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  act  the  part  of  a  revellent,  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  by  a  new 
excitement.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange 
to  those  who  have  not  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  where  the  disease  has  proceeded 
from  intestinal  irritation,  it  should  be  carried 
off  by  intestinal  irritation  also.  But  the  irri¬ 
tations  are  of  very  different  kinds  :  and  it  is  so 
far  from  following  of  necessity  that,  because  one 
kind  of  irritation  applied  to  a  particular  organ 
excites  a  particular  effect  in  a  remote  part, 
another  will  do  the  same ;  that  the  converse  is 
more  commonly  true,  and  that  any  other  kind 
of  irritation  applied  to  the  same  organ,  by  ex¬ 
citing  a  new  action,  will  be  the  most  effectual 
way  of  taking  off  or  preventing  such  effect. 

The  principle  being  a  general  one,  it  does 
not  seem  of  much  consequence  what  purgative 
is  employed,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful. 

There  is  no  malady  whatever,  perhaps,  that 
calls  so  peremptorily  for  stimulating  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera  into  increased  action  ;  and  as 
chorea  often  precedes  puberty,  or  occurs  about 
this  period  of  life*,  we  have  another  reason  for 
directing  an  augmented  stimulus  to  the  lower 
regions  of  the  living  frame,  and  rousing  into 
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energy  the  tardy  development  of  the  sexual 
organs. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  system  generally  as  well  as  locally  ;  to  take 
off  tiie  constitutional  weakness  and  irritability, 
as  well  as  the  topical  acrimony,  and  especially 
where  the  disorder  has  acquired  a  chronic  cha¬ 
racter.  And  hence  other  remedies  must  be  bad 
recourse  to  as  well  as  purgatives.  The  use  of 
antispasmodics  and  sedatives,  and  especially 
musk,  belladonna,  and  foxglove,  have  been 
strongly  recommended  with  a  view  of  allaying 
the  irregular  action.  But  these,  in  most  cases, 
will  be  found  merely  palliative;  and  the  sti¬ 
mulant  tonics  and  alterants  promise  a  better 
success. 

The  metallic  salts  and  oxides  have  been  tried 
in  every  form,  with  apparent  benefit  in  a  few 
individual  cases,  hut  without  any  decided  or 
general  success.  The  most  popular  of  these 
were  at  one  time  the  flowers  of  zinc.  ^  hen 
the  stomach  has  reached  its  full  dose  of  this 
medicine,  it  will  still  bear  a  full  dose  of  ammo- 
niated  copper  in  conjunction  with  it,  by  which 
means  the  metallic  power  may  be  very  much 
increased.  Thus  a  delicate  stomach  will  rarely 
hear  more]  than  two  grains  of  either  of  these 
without  nausea  ;  yet  it  has  been  found  that  the 
same  stomach  will  continue  at  ease  under  a 
mixed  powder  of  two  grains  of  the  former,  and 
two  and  a  half  of  the  latter,  at  a  dose. 

The  preparations  of  iron  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  found  too  stimulating:  but  silver, 
in  the  form  of  nitrate,  seems  to  have  been 
radically  successful  in  various  well-established 
cases.  It  has  commonly  been  given  in  the  form 
of  pills,  from  one  to  two  grains  or  more  at  a 
dost*.  But  the  metal  that  seems  most  entitled  to 
credit,  according  to  recent  experience,  is  arse¬ 
nic  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  from 
various  quarters  in  which  it  seems  not  only  to 
have  produced  benefit,  but  to  have  established 
a  perfect  cure.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the  | 
form  of  the  arsenical  solution  in  doses  of  six 
minims  to  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  three  times  a  day,  increasing  the  dose  as 
there  may  be  occasion. 

In  this  disease,  however,  as  in  various  others, 
it  will  often  be  found,  and  the  remark  is  well 
worth  attending  to,  that  different  remedies  are 
required  for  different  individuals,  even  where 
the  cause  is  obviously  the  same ;  and  that  "  hat 
produces  no  benefit  in  one  case,  is  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  in  another.  Camphor,  in  large  doses, 
lias  succeeded,  where  the  nitrate  of  silver  has 
completely  failed  ;  and  a  brisk  purgative  plan 
has  sometimes  answered,  where  all  the  preced¬ 
ing  have  proved  of  no  use  whatever. 

Cold  bathing,  and  sponging  the  body  "id1 
cold  salt  or  sea  water,  is  of  great  service,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  disease  lias  become  chronic. 
Electricity  Ims  also  been  recommended. 

CIIO  RI ON.  (Probably  from  xa'Pfft,»  ,0 
separate,  depart :  because  it  always  escapes  from 
the  uterus  with  the  foetus;  but  possibly  from  | 
\wptov,  a  castle  or  fortified  place,  because 
it  forms  the  exterior  covering  or  protection 
of  the  foetus.)  The  second  or  external  mem¬ 
brane,  or  involving  membrane  of  the  foetus.  On 
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the  inside  it  is  smooth,  and  between  it  and  the 
amnion  a  gelatinous  fluid  is  interposed.  In  the 
earlier  months  it  is  much  stronger  than  the 
amnion,  but  in  an  advanced  stage  it  is  in  contact 
with  it,  no  fluid  being  betwixt  them  :  and  in 
proportion  as  the  amnion  gains  strength  to  be 
of  essential  service  in  dilating  the  orifice  of  the 
womb  during  labour,  the  chorion  becomes  re¬ 
latively  very  thin  and  weak.  On  the  outside 
the  chorion  has  a  shaggy  surface  called  the 
spongy  chorion,  consisting  of  those  minute  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  ovum 
which  attach  to  the  surface  of  the  womb,  or 
rather  to  the  flocculent  membrane  which  it 
throws  out.  The  use  of  this  membrane  seems 
to  be  to  convey  the  maternal  supply  of  blood 
to  the  umbilical  chord  of  the  foetus. 

C'  1 1  O'  ROI 1).  (Choroides:  from  x°ptov,  the 
chorion,  and  etSoj,  resemblance.)  Resembling 
the  chorion :  applied  to  a  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Choroid  membrane.  Membrana  choroides. 
The  second  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying  immediately 
under  the  sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
vessels.  The  true  knowledge  of  this  membrane 
•is  necessary  to  a  perfect  idea  of  the  iris  and 
uvea.  The  tunica  choroides  commences  at  the 
optic  nerve,  and  passes  forwards,  with  the  scle¬ 
rotic  coat,  to  the  beginning  of  the  transparent 
cornea,  where  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  scle¬ 
rotic  membrane,  by  means  of  a  whitish  circular 
band,  called  the  ciliary  ligament.  It  then  recedes 
from  the  sclerotica  and  ciliary  circle,  directly 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  is  drawn  into  a 
lumber  of  delicate  folds,  forming  a  circle  round 
he  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  anterior 
(Surface  of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  circle  is 
ermed  corpus  ciliare,  and  the  folds  of  which  it 
s  composed  are  called  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
•horoid  membrane  is  highly  vascular,  and  its 
xternal  vessels  are  disposed  like  stars,  and 
ermed  vasa  vorticosu.  The  internal  surface  of 
his  membrane  is  covered  with  a  black  pigment, 

.  ailed  tli e  pigment  um  nigrum. 

Choroid  plexus.  Plexus  choroides.  A 
ilexus  of  blood  vessels,  situated  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Choroid  tunic.  Sec  Choroid  membrane. 

Chki'sis.  (From  xp“»,  to  anoint.)  An 

n unction,  or  anointing  of  any  part. 

Christmas-rose.  See  Helleborus  niaer. 

C II  RO'M  A  S.  (as,  atis.  f. )  A  chromate,  or 

'y  t  le  umon  of  chromic  acid  with  a 
lahhable  base  ;  as  chromate  of  lead 

CHROMIC  ACID.  Acidum  ’edLnicum. 
tl  his  acid  is  extracted  from  the  red  lead  ore  of  Si- 
vena,  by  treating  it  with  carbonate  of  potash  and 
leparating  the  alkali  by  means  of  a  nmre  " 

U  ac,d:  V"8  state  !t  is  *  red  or  orange- 
oloured  powder,  of  a  peculiar  rotmh  metallic 
iste,  which  is  more  sensible  in  it  than  in  any 
ther  metallic  acid.  Neither  this  acid  its 

Jiedici nal ly.any  °f  ^  C°'nld-'-ns,  are  used 

CHROMIUM,  (um  ;  _  . 
iilour :  because  it  is  remarkable  Tr  gRhig 

r?  COm,blna,ions-)  The  name  of  a 
f  ,  ^llldl  ma.v  be  extracted  either  from  the 
nuve  chromate  of  lead  or  of  iron.  It  combines 
h  SeVeral  of  acids,  forming  insoluble  sa£ 
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which  are  of  little  interest.  There  are  two 
compounds  of  chromium  and  oxygen,  besides 
the  acid  :  a  protoxide  and  a  deutoxide. 

CHRO'NIC.  (Chronic us ;  from  xpovos, 
time.)  Of  long  continuance  :  applied  10  dis¬ 
eases,  and  used  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute. 
See  Acute. 

CJIRUPSIA.  (a,  a \  f.  ;  from  xPoa>  co¬ 
lour,  and  oifns,  sight.)  Visits  coloratus.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  perceives 
objects  of  a  different  colour  from  their  natural 
one.  This  term  is  used  by  Beer,  but  is  ill 
derived. 

CHRYSALIS,  (is,  is.  f.  Xpu<ra,\ts.)  The 
middle  state  in  which  all  lepidopterous  and  most 
other  insects  remain  for  some  time,  between  the 
caterpillar  form  and  their  appearance  as  perfect 
insects. 

CHRYSA'NTIIEMUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 

Xpoaos,  gold,  and  avOepor,  a  flower.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnffian  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia. 
Sun-flower,  or  marigold. 

2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  great  ox-eye  daisy,  or 
Maudlin-wort ,  called  also,  Beilis-major,  Buph- 
thalmum  majus,  Leucanthemum  vulgare.  Belli- 
dioides,  Consolida  media,  and  Oculus  bovisl  The 
Chrysanthemum  — -foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis, 
superne  serratis,  inf  erne  denlatis,  of  Linnteus. 
The  flowers  and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed 
in  asthmatic  and  phthisical  complaints,  but  have 
now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Ciiry'se.  (From  xpwos,  gold.)  A  yellow 
vulnerary  plaster,  mentioned  by  Paulus. 

Chrysele'ctrijm.  (From  xpneros,  gold,  and 
?)A eurpov,  amber.)  Amber,  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour.  —  Turton. 

Chrysx'ppea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its  dis¬ 
coverer.)  An  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysi'tis.  (From  xp^os,  gold.)  1.  Li¬ 
tharge  of  gold. 

2.  An  herb  mentioned  by  Pliny,  supposed  to 
oe  the  gnaphalium  orientate. 
CHRYSOBA/LANUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 

Xpoaos,  gold,  and  (Sakavos,  a  nut.  1.  A  fruit 
mentioned  by  Galen,  which  some  have  supposed 
to  be  the  nutmeg. 

2.  I  lie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na?an  system. 

CI1RA  SOCO'LL  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  XPV0'0S< 
gold,  and  icokkt],  cement.)  Borax.  So  called 
because  it  is  used  to  solder  gold. 

CH  HA  SO'COMA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  xPvrr°s, 
gold,  and  itopy,  hair :  so  called  from  its  golden, 
hair-like  appearance.)  See  Achillea  ■mill folium. 

Chrysogo'nia.  (From  xPu<rori  gold,  and 
yivopai,  to  become.)  A  tincture  of  gold. 

Chrysola'chanon.  (From  XPV<T0S'  gold, 
and  ka.xa.vuv,  a  pot-herb  :  so  named  from  its 
having  a  yellow  leaf.)  A  species  of  atriplex,  or 
orach. 

Cmrysospi.e'nium.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  xpvaos, 
gold,  and  aankc-viur,  spleenwort. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Digynia.  Golden 
saxifrage. 
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Cuk.ysuO.ca.  (From  xpvaos,  gold,  and  e\/c«,  j 
to  draw. )  The  aqua  regia  was  so  called,  because 
it  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold. 

CIIYAZIC  ACID.  (Acidum  chyazicum. 
So  called  from  the  initial  letters  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  azote. )  A  name  of  prussic  acid. 

Chyla'ria.  (From  xuAos>  chyle.)  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  whitish  mucous  urine,  of  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  chyle. 

CHYLE.  ( Chylus,i .  m.  ;  from  xoA-^s,  the 
juice.)  The  milk-like  liquor  observed,  some 
hours  after  eating,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the 
mesentery,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  se¬ 
parated  by  digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is  that 
fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood  is  formed. 
See  Digestion. 

The  chyle  may  be  studied  under  two  different 
forms  :  — 

1st.  When  it  is  mixed  with  chyme  in  the  small 
intestines. 

2.  Under  the  liquid  form,  circulating  in  the 
chyliferous  vessels,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

No  person  having  particularly  engaged  in  the 
examination  oi  the  chyle  during  its  stay  in  the 
small  intestine,  our  knowledge  on  this  point 
is  little.  The  liquid  chyle  contained  in  the 
chyliferous  vessels  has  been  examined  with  great 
care. 

In  order  to  procure  it,  the  best  manner  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  food  to  an  animal,  and,  when  the 
digestion  is  supposed  to  be  in  full  activity,  to 
strangle  it,  or  cut  the  spinal  marrow  behind  the 
occipital  bone.  The  whole  length  of  the  breast 
is  cut  open  ;  the  hand  is  thrust  in  so  as  to  pass 
a  ligature  which  embraces  the  aorta,  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  nearest  to  the 
neck  possible  ;  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  are  then 
twisted  or  broken,  and  the  thoracic  duct  is  seen, 
closely  adhering  to  the  oesophagus.  The  upper 
part  is  detached,  and  carefully  wiped  to  absorb 
the  blood  ;  it  is  cut,  and  the  chyle  flows  into 
the  vessel  intended  to  receive  it. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  chyle,  but  their  ideas  of  it  were 
very  inexact:  it  was  observed  anew  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  being, 
in  certain  conditions,  of  an  opake  white,  it  was 
compared  to  milk  ;  the  vessels  that  contain  it 
were  even  named  lacteal  vessels,  a  very  im¬ 
proper  expression,  since  there  is  very  little 
other  similarity  between  chyle  and  milk  except 
the  colour. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Dupuytren,  Vauquelin,  Emmert,  and 
Marcet,  that  positive  notions  concerning  the 
chyle  have  been  acquired. 

If  the  animal,  from  which  the  chyle  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  lias  eaten  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
of  a  fattv  nature,  the  liquid  drawn  from  the 
thoracic  duct  is  of  a  milky  white,  a  little  heavier 
than  distilled  water,  of  a  strong  spermatic  odour, 
of  a  salt  taste,  slightly  adhering  to  the  tongue, 
and  sensibly  alkaline. 

Chyle,  very  soon  after  it  has  passed  out  of 
the  vessel  that  contained  it,  becomes  firm,  and 
almost  solid:  after  some  time  it  separates  into 
three  parts;  the  one  solid  that  remains  at  the 
bottom,  another  liquid  at  Iho  top,  and  a  third 
that  forms  a  very  thin  layer  at  the  surface  of  the 
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liquids.  The  chyle,  at  the  same  time,  assumes 
a  vivid  rose  colour. 

When  the  chyle  proceeds  from  food  that  con¬ 
tains  no  fat  substance,  it  presents  the  same  sort 
of  properties,  but  instead  of  being  opake  white, 
it  is  opaline,  and  almost  transparent;  the  layer 
which  forms  at  the  top  is  less  marked  than  in 
the  former  sort  of  chyle. 

Chyle  never  takes  the  hue  of  the  colouring 
substances  mixed  in  the  food,  as  many  authors 
have  pretended. 

Animals  that  were  made  to  eat  indigo,  saf¬ 
fron,  and  madder,  furnished  a  chyle  the  colour 
of  which  had  no  relation  to  that  of  the  sub¬ 
stances. 

Of  the  three  substances  into  which  the  chyle 
separates  when  abandoned  to  itself,  that  of  the 
surface  of  an  opake  white  colour,  is  a  fatty 
body  ;  the  solid  part  is  formed  of  fibrin  and  a 
little  colouring  matter ;  the  liquid  is  like  the 
serum  of  the  blood. 

The  proportion  of  these  three  parts  is  vari¬ 
able,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  There 
are  species  of  chyle,  such  as  that  of  sugar, 
which  contain  very  little  fibrin;  others,  such  as 
that  of  flesh,  contain  more.  The  same  tiling 
happens  with  the  fat  matter,  which  is  very 
abundant  when  the  food  contains  grease  or  oil, 
whilst  there  is  scarcely  any  seen  when  the  food 
is  nearly  deprived  of  fatty  bodies. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  capillarity  of  the  lacteal  radicles,  I 
to  the  compression  of  the  chyle  by  the  sides  of 
the  small  intestine,  &c.  Latterly,  it  has  been 
pretended  that  it  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the 
proper  sensibility  of  the  absorbing  mouths,  and 
of  the  insensible  organic  contractility  that  they 
are  supposed  to  possess.  It  first  enters  the 
threads  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  it  then  traverses 
the  mesenteric  glands,  it  arrives  at  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  at  last  enters  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  causes  that  determine  its  motion  are,  the 
contractility  proper  to  the  chyliferous  vessels, 
the  unknown  cause  of  its  absorption,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  particularly  in 
the  motions  of  respiration,  and,  perhaps,  the 
pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  abdomen. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  chyle  flows  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  we  must  open  this  canal  in  a  living  ani¬ 
mal,  at  the  place  where  it  opens  into  the  sub¬ 
clavian  vein.  We  find  that  this  rapidity  is  not 
very  great,  and  that  it  increases  every  time 
that  the  animal  compresses  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  by  the  abdominal  muscles:  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  compressing  the  belly  with 
the  hand. 

However,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  ot 
the  chyle  appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  formed  in  the  small  intestine:  this  last 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  chyme; 
so  that  if  the  food  is  in  great  abundance,  and  ot 
easy  digestion,  the  chyle  will  flow  quickly  :  »i 
on  the  contrary,  the  food  is  in  small  quantity, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  it  is  of  difficult 
digestion,  as  less  chyle  will  be  formed,  soils 
progress  will  be  more  slow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  chyle  that  would  be  formed  during  a 
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given  digestion,  though  it  ought  to  be  consider¬ 
able.  In  a  dog  of  ordinary  size  that  had  eaten 
animal  food  at  discretion,  an  incision  into  the 
thoracic  duct  of  the  neck  (the  dog  being  alive) 
gave  about  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  in  live  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  running  was  not  suspended  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  formation  of  the 
chyle,  that  is,  during  several  hours. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  chyle 
during  the  same  digestion;  but  supposing  it 
uniform,  there  would  enter  six  ounces  of  chyle 
per  hour  into  the  venous  system.  We  may 
presume  that  the  proportion  of  chyle  is  more 
considerable  in  man,  whose  chyliferous  organs 
are  more  voluminous,  and  in  whom  the  diges¬ 
tion  is,  in  general,  more  rapid  than  in  the  dog. 
—  Magendie. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  lymph  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  which  receives  it  from  the  lymph¬ 
atics. 

The  use  of  the  chyle  is  to  supply  the  matter 
from  which  the  blood  is  formed,  and  the  waste 
of  the  living  organs  repaired.  Certain  hypo¬ 
thetical  notions  have  also  been  entertained  with 
respect  to  it.  It  has  been  said,)  that,  by  its 
acescent  nature,  it  restrains  a  putrescent  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  blood  ;  whence  the  dreadful  pu¬ 
tridity  of  the  humours  from  starving  ;  and  the 
(Utility  of  milk  as  a  remedy  against  scurvy.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  by  aqueous  latex, 
.'it  prevents  the  thickening  of  the  fluids,  and 
thus  renders  them  fit  for  the  various  secretions. 
The  nrilk  secreted  in  the  female  breast  has  been 
imagined  to  be  entirely  analogous  to  chyle,  to 
which,  however,  it  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance, 
except  in  colour. 

CII  YLIFICA'TION.  ( Cbylificatio ,  onis, 

?.  ;  from  chylus,  and  fio,  to  become.)  The  pro¬ 
cess  carried  on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle 
•s  separated  from  the  chyme.  See  Digestion. 

Chyli'sma.  (From  xv^os>  juice.)  An  ex¬ 
pressed  juice. 

CH  YLOPOIE'TIC.  ( Chylopoieticus ;  from 
K<jKos,  chyle,  and  -nroieoi,  to  make.)  Concerned 
n  the  formation  of  chyle  ;  thus  chylopoietic 
•riscera,  chylopoietic  vessels,  &c. 

Chylo  sis.  (is,  is,  f.  ;  from  \v\os,  juice.) 
Chylification,  or  the  changing  the  food  into 
hyle. 

CII)  LOS  TA  GMA.  (I'rom  ^aAoy,  juice, 
nd  vajoi,  to  distil.)  Ihe  distillation  or  express¬ 
ion  of  any  juice,  or  humid  part,  from  the  rest. 

Chylostagma  diaphoretic  cm.  A  name 
iven  by  Mindererus  to  a  distillation  of  Venice 
eacle,  mithridate,  and  other  alexipharmics  with 
.e  addition  of  torment!),  ash  bark,  and  a  variety 
f  other  ingredients. 

Chyim.  See  Chyle. 

CHYME.  ( Chymus ,  i.  m.  ;  from  Xvy.os, 
Inch  signifies  humour,  or  juice.)  The  in- 
tested  mass  of  food  that  passes  from  the  sto- 
uach  into  the  duodenum,  and  from  which  the 
,yle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by  the 
1  mixture  of  bile,  &c.  See  Digestion. 

CII  Y  MIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  Xufua)  Chimia.  Che- 
■  istry. 

<  HYMIA'IER.  (er,  ri.  m. ;  from  xe/uia, 
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|  chemistry,  and  iarpos,  a  physician.)  Chimiater. 
A  chemical  physician.  See  Paracelsists. 

CII  \  MI  A'l  RI  A.  (a,  a;.  f.  •  from  x^paa, 
chemistry,  and  tao/xai,  to  heal.)  The  art  of 
curing  diseases  by  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  uses  of  medicine. 

Chymosis.  See  Chemosis. 

Chy  nlen  radix.  A  cylindrical  root,  of  the 
thickness  ot  a  goose-quill,  brought  from  China. 
It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  a  yellow 
tinge  to  the  saliva.  The  Chinese  hold  it  in 
great  estimation  as  a  stomachic,  infused  in 
wine. 

Ciiy'ti.on.  (XvtAov  ;  from  xvcoi  to  pour.) 
An  anointing  with  oil  and  water.  —  Erotian. 

CIBA'TIO.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  cibus,  food.) 
The  taking  of  food.  The  term  is  also  used  by 
alchemical  writers;  but  what  they  understand 
by  it  is  not  very  clear.  Iluland  says  it  means 
corporation  Ripley  6t  nutritio  materia;  siccec 
nostra;;”  and  J.  Quercetanus  “  subtilis  ingros- 
satio  et  crassi  subtiliatio.” 

Ci'bur.  Chybur.  An  obsolete  term  for  sul¬ 
phur. 

CIC  A  TRISA  NT.  (  Cicatrisans ;  from  cica- 
trizo,  to  skin  over.)  That  which  disposes 
wounds  and  ulcers  to  dry  up  and  beal,  and  to 
be  covered  with  a  skin. 

CICATRIS A'TUS.  Cicatrised.  1 .  I n  Sur- 
gery,  applied  to  parts  formerly  ulcerated,  on 
which  the  skin  has  formed. 

2.  In  Botany,  it  means  scarred. 

CICA'TRIX.  (ix,  ids.  f.  ;  from  cicatrizo, 
to  heal  up  or  skin  over.)  A  scar  upon  the  skin 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

CICATRIZATION.  ( Cicatrizatio ,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  cicatrizo,  to  heal.)  That  process  by 
which  ulcers  and  sores  are  healed.  See  Abscess. 

C  icely,  sweet.  See  Scandix  odorata. 

CI'CER.  (er,  eris.  n. ;  a  plant  so  called. 
The  Cicerones  had  their  name  from  this  pulse, 
as  the  Pisones  had  from  the  pisum  or  pea,  and 
the  Lentuli  from  the  lens  or  lentil.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 
The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
cich  or  ciches. 

Cicer.  arietinum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cicer  plant,  which  is  called  Erebinthus  in 
some  pharmacopoeias. 

Cicer — folds  serratis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds 
have  been  employed  medicinally,  but  are  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  places  they  are 
toasted,  and  used  as  coffee ;  and  in  others 
ground  into  a  flour  for  bread.  The  colour  of  the 
arillus  of  the  seed  is  sometimes  white,  red,  or 
black  ;  hence  the  distinction  into  cicer  album, 
rubrum,  and  nigrum. 

Ci'ceiia.  (From  cicer,  the  vetch.)  A  small 
pill  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

Cicera  tartari.  A  small  pill,  composed 
of  turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the  size  of 
a  vetch. 

CICIIO'RIUM.  (urn,  i.  n.;  originally, 
according  to  1’liny,  an  Egyptian  name,  and 
adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  written  some¬ 
times  Ktxopeiov  :  whence  Horace  has  cickorecp 
levesijue  malvcc  .■  sometimes  Kixoptuv,  or  Ki- 
C  e  4 
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Xaipiov.  It  is  supposed  l>y  somejto  have  tills 
name,  •urn pa  to  5 la  twv  xuPlccv  k^iu,  from  its 
creeping  through  the  fields.  Others  derive  it 
from  k <xEa,>  invenio ;  on  account  of  its  being 
so  readily  found,  or  so  common.)  Succory. 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na'an  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  cequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  nance  of  the  wild 
cichory.  See  Cicliorium  intybus. 

Ciciiorium  endivia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  endive. 

Cicliorium  — Jlorilms  salitariis,  pendunculatis, 
folds  inlt’gris;  crencitis,  of  Linnaius.  It  is  an 
extremely  wholesome  salad,  possessing  bitter 
and  anodyne  qualities. 

Cichouium  ixtybus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wild  succory;  called  also,  Pnncratium 
Cicliorium,  Ciclioreum,  Cicliorium  sylveslre,  Ci- 
chorium  officinarum . 

Cicliorium  — fluribus  gcminis,  sessilibus ;  foliis 
runcinatis,  of  Linntsus.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
family  with  the  garden  endive,  and  by  some 
botanists  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
plant  in  its  uncultivated  state;  but  the  endive 
commonly  used  as  salad,  is  an  annual,  or  at 
most  a  biennial  plant,  and  its  parent  is  now 
known  to  be  the  cicliorium  endivia.  Wild  suc¬ 
cory,  or  cichory,  abounds  with  a  milky  juice, 
of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  but  no  remark¬ 
able  smell,  or  flavour  :  the  roots  are  more  bitter 
than  the  leaves  or  stalks,  and  these  much  more 
so  than  the  flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens,  and 
by  blanching,  it  loses  its  bitterness,  and  may  be 
eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  salads.  The  roots, 
if  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots  up,  are  also 
eatable,  and  when  dried  may  be  made  into  bread. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  stated  by 
Lewis  to  be  very  useful  aperients,  acting  mildly 
and  without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate 
than  to  increase  heat,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  given  with  safety  in  hectic  and  inflammatory 
cases.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  bowels  open, 
or  produce  a  gentle  diarrhoea;  and  when  thus 
continued  for  some  time,  they  have  often  proved 
salutary  in  the  commencement  of  visceral  ob¬ 
struction,  in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondri¬ 
acal  and  other  chronic  disorders.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like  kind, 
in  whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  a  suitable 
addition  of  polychrest  salt,  was  formerly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  believed  to  be  useful  in  many  complaints 
requiring  what  have  been  termed  attendants  and 
resolvents.  The  virtues  of  succory,  like  those  of 
dandelion,  reside  in  its  milky  juice;  and  we  are 
warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  in  asserting,  that 
the  expressed  juice  of  both  these  plants,  taken  in 
large  doses  frequently  repeated,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as 
well  as  the  various  other  affections  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  milky  juice  may  be  extracted  by 
boiling  in  w  ater,  or  by  pressure.  The  w  ild  and 
the  garden  sorts  are  used  indifferently.  It  the 
root  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  dried  and  roasted, 
it  resembles  codec;  and  is  sometimes  a  good 
substitute  for  it. 

Cichory.  See  Cicliorium  intybus. 

Cichory,  wild.  See  Cicliorium  intybus. 
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CICINDE'LA.  (A  diminutive  of  candela, 
a  candle  :  so  called  from  its  light.)  The  glow¬ 
worm.  Lampyris  noctilulca.  Formerly  thought 
by  some  to  be  anodyne,  and  lithonthriptic, 
though  probably  neither.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
present  day. 

Cici'num  oleum.  (From  kiki,  the  ricinus.) 
An  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  seeds  of 
the  Jatropha  curcas  of  Linnaus.  It  is  some¬ 
what  similar  in  its  properties  to  castor  oil. 

Ci'cla.  A  name  for  the  white-beet. 

CICU'TA.  a,  <v.  f.  The  Latin  word  for 
hemlock  and  also  for  a  shepherd’s  pipe  made  of 
the  hollow  stalks  of  hemlock.  Some  confusion 
has  arisen  among  modern  writers  from  the  name 
eicuta  having  been  sometimes  applied  to  the 
common  hemlock,  or  coriium  maculatum,  and  at 
others  to  the  water  hemlock  or  cicuta  virosa.  1. 
Hemlock.  See  Conium. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order, 
JDigynia. 

Cicuta  aquatica.  See  Cicuta  virosa, 

Cicuta  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
long-leaved  water  hemlock  and  cow-bane : 
called  also,  Cicuta  aquatica,  Cicularia  virosa, 
Siam  mujus  alterum  angustifolium,  and  Siam 
erucar folio.  This  plant — Cicuta,  umbetlis  op * 
positifoliis  ;  petiolis  margin  at  is  obtusis,  of  Lin- 
nteus  —  is  seldom  employed  medicinally  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  an  active  poison,  and 
has  occasionally  been  eaten  by  mistake  for  the 
Apium  graveolens ,  of  Linnaius  ;  when  it  pro¬ 
duces  tremors,  vertigo,  a  violent  burning  at  the 
stomach,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  spasms  of  the 
jaw,  a  flowing  of  blood  from  the  ears,  tume¬ 
faction  of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

Cicuta'ria.  (a,  o',  f.  ;  from  cicuta,  hem¬ 
lock.  )  See  Cheerophyllum  sylrestre. 

Cicularia  aquatica.  See  Phellandrium  aqua - 
licit  m. 

Cicularia  virosa.  See  Cicuta  virosa. 

Cido'uium,  See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

CILIA  (plural  of  ci/i  it  in),  1.  The  edges  of 
the  eyelids,  or  the  eyelashes  growing  from  them. 

2.  A  species  of  pubescence  of  plants  w  hich 
consists  of  hairs  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  or 
petal,  giving  it  a  fringed  appearance. 

CFLIAltY.  ( Ci/iaris ;  from  cilium,  the  eye¬ 
lid.)  Belonging  to  the  eyelid. 

Ciliary  ligament,  l.igamcntum  ciliarc.  The 
circular  band  that  united  the  iris  and  sclerotic 
membrane  to  the  choroid  coat.  See  Ocu/us. 

Cilia  ms  Museums.  That  part  of  the  mus- 
ctilus  orbicularis  palpebrarum  w  hich  lies  nearest 
the  cilia,  considered  by  lliolan  as  a  distinct 
muscle. 

Ciliary  processes.  The  folds  into  which 
the  choroid  coat  is  gathered  around  the  margi* 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

CILIATUS.  Fringed,  bordered:  applied 
to  leaves,  corolla',  petals,  Cvc.  :  folium  ciliatum, 
pet  itla  ciliata,  &c.  See  Leaf,  Corolla,  Petal  urn. 
Fimbriated  is  synonymous  with  this  term. 

Cl'LIUM.  ( urn,  ii.  n.;  from  ci/lco,  to 
move  about.  )  The  eyelid  or  eyelash. 

CYi.lo.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  One 
who  is  affected  with  a  spasm  or  trembling  of  the 
eyelids. 
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CILLO'SIS.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  j 
A  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

Ci  meter-shaped.  See  Leaf. 

CIMEX.  (ex,  icis.  m.  ;  from  Kapai,  to  in¬ 
habit  :  so  called  because  it  infests  houses.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  insects  in  the  Linncean  sys¬ 
tem.  The  wall-louse,  or  but?. 

Cimex  noMESTieus.  Of  this  small  insect 
six  or  seven  have  been  given  inwardly  to  cure 
the  ague,  just  before  the  fits  come  on,  and 
are  sometimes  effectual,  like  other  things  which 
excite  disgust 
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Cimo'lia.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  K ipcoAos,  Cimolus, 
an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is  pro- 


ured.)  See  Cimolite. 

Cjjiolia  alba.  See  Cimolite. 

Cijiolia  purpurescens.  Fullers’  earth. 
Cimolite.  Cimolia.  Cimolian  earth,  Ful¬ 
ler’s  earth,  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  which 
consists  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
water.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent. 

Ci  na  cin.e.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinle  sexiest.  See  Artemisia  santonica. 
CI'NA  RA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  Kivew,  to  move; 
■/uasi  movet  ad  venerem  v el  urinam.  )  Artichoke. 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Poly- 
Narnia  wqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  the  common 
irtichoke.  See  Cinara  scolyimis. 

Cinara  sco'lymus.  The  systematic  name  of 
he  artichoke :  called,  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
■llcocalum,  Agriocinara,  Articocalus,  Artischocas 
'reeis,  Costus  nigra,  Carduus  sativus  non  spinosus, 
dinar  a  hortensis,  Scolymus  sativus,  Carduus  do- 
Viesticus  capite  majore,  and  Carduus  altilis. 

Cinara  —foliis  subspinosis  pinnatis  indivisisque, 
mlycinis  squamis  ovatis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  native 
f  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
ere  for  culinary  purposes.  The  leaves  are 
ttter,  and  afford,  by  expression,  a  considerable 
uantity  of  juice,  which,  when  strained,  and 
nixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine, 

?  said  to  have  been  given  successfully  in  drop, 
■es,  m  the  dose  of  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls 

°ht  ant.1  morntug ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in 
s  operation. 

CINAROCEPIIA'LIiE.  (From  Klvapa> 

i  rlCh°  v6’  and  K((P^V,  a  head  :  having^  a 
ead  like  the  artichoke. )  A  natural  family  of 

dants  so  called  from  the  shape  of  their  mih/res- 
luediotfle,  &c.  ‘  UStle>  8loL>s  thistle,  burdock, 
CINCIIO'NA.  a  ec  f  A  ,  n  i 
tedicinal  bark,  the  use  of  which,  aTcordingto 
eoffroy,  was  first  learned  from  the  following 

rcumstance:  Some  of  the  trees  be  nf 

-own  by  the  winds  into  a  pool  of  wtr 
y  there  till  the  water  became  so  bitter  that 

ery  body  refused  to  drink  it  Howpvm 

■ red.  lie  afterwards  related  tho"™  l>  CCtly 
others  ,„,i  .  related  the  circumstance 

^oZirz  so,T'  °r  hij 
li  same  remedy,  with  whom^^r^e^ 


successful.  The  use  of  this  excellent  remedv 
however,  was  very  little  known  till  about  the 
year  1638,  when  a  signal  cure  having  been 
performed  by  it  on  the  Spanish  viceroy’s  ladv 
the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  at  Lima,  it  came  into 
general  use,  and  hence  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  cortex  cinchona,  and  put  vis 
conutissce,  or  the  Countess’s  powder.  On  the 
recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  distributed  a  lame 
quantity  of  the  bark  to  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands 
it  acquired  still  greater  reputation,  and  by  them 
it  was  hist  introduced  into  Europe,  and  thence 
called  carter,  or  pulvisjesuilicus,  pulvis  patrum  ■ 
and  a  so  Cardinal  dc  Lugo’s  powder,  because 
that  charitable  prelate  bought  a  large  quantity 
of  it,  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  re 
ligious  poor  at  Rome 


I.  I  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

mnronn  r^\ 


T  ■  kjl  piauiv,  in  tue 

Lnmman  system.  Class,  Pentandria Order 
Monogyraa.  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark-tree.’ 

Jl.  Ihe  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  several  kinds 
o  1  eruvian  barks ;  which  have  been  called 
Cortex;  Cortex  Chinee;  Chinchina,  JCma  kina 
A ; n/ana,  Quina  quina,  and  Quinquina.  The  trees 
which  afford  these  barks  grow  wild  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  Peru  ;  the  bark  is  stripped  from  the 
blanches,  trunk,  and  root,  and  dried.  Three 

kinds  of  bark  are  now  in  use  : _ 

1.  Cortex  cinchona!  cordifolim.  The  nOm 
winch  affords  this  species  is  the  Cinchona  cor¬ 
difolia,  of  Zea ;  the  Cinchona  officinalis,  of  Lin- 
nieus  ;  the  Cinchona  macrocarpa,  of  Willdenow 
Heart  leaved  cinchona.  The  bark  of  this  tree 

tod  If  yf°W  ^  b-CaUSe  U  aPProaches  more 
to  that  colour  than  either  of  the  others  does 

it  is  in  llat  pieces,  not  convoluted  like  the  Pap' 
nor  dark-coloured  like  the  red;  externally 
smooth,  internally  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour 
friable  and  fibrous;  lias  no  peculiar  odour  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others,  but  a  taste  incomparably 
,  mte'’  '.Vltl1  some  degree  of  astringenev. 
alk';  1 1,S  SPeci,es  ci»chona  that  a  new 
alkali,  called  quina,  has  been  obtained  ;  which 

sul ohate>“1f tl01‘  -VUh  S“IplHlric  acid>  fo‘-mS  the’ 
sulphate  of  quinine.  See  Quinine. 

■  Cortex  cinchona  lancifolue.  This  species 
is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  lancifolia  of  Zei 
Lance-leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  quilled  hark, 
winch  comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking 
elose  and  smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth" 
covered  with  a  rough  coat,  of  a  brownish  colour’ 
internally  smooth,  and  of  a  light  brown  ;  its 
taste  is  bitter,  and  slightly  astringent;  flavour 
slightly  aromatic,  with  some  degree  of  musti- 
ness. 

.  3-  Cortex  cinchona  oblongifolice.  This  kind 
is  procured  from  Cinchona  ohlongi folia  of  Zen. 
Oblong-leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  red  hark  : 
it  is  in  large  thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with 
a  brown  rugged  coat,  internally  more  smooth 
and  compact,  but  fibrous,  of  a  dark  red  colour  • 
taste  and  smell  similar  to  that  of  the  cinchona; 
lancifolia ?  cortex,  hut  the  taste  rather  stronger. 

Prom  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it  appears 
to  consist,  besides  the  woody  matter  which  coin 
poses  tiie  greater  part  of  it,  of  gum,  resin,  <raijjc" 
acid,  of  very  small  portions  of  tannin  and  es 
sential  oil,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  kinic 
and  several  salts.  Seguin  also  supposed  the 
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existence  of  gelatine  in  it,  hut  without  sufficient 
proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale  bark  for 
some  hours,  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  with  some 
share  of  its  odour ;  when  assisted  hy  a  moderate 
heat,  the  water  takes  up  more  of  the  active 
matter ;  hy  decoction,  a  fluid,  deep  coloured, 
of  a  hitter  styptic  taste,  is  obtained,  which,  when 
cold,  deposits  a  precipitate  of  resinous  matter 
and  gallic  acid.  By  long  decoction,  the  virtues 
of  the  hark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to  the 
oxygenation  of  its  active  matter.  Magnesia 
enables  water  to  dissolve  a  larger  portion  of  the 
principles  of  hark,  as  does  lime,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree.  Alkohol  is  the  most  powerful 
solvent  of  its  active  matter.  Brandy  and  other 
spirits  and  wines,  afford  also  strong  solu¬ 
tions,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alkohol 
they  contain.  A  saturated  solution  of  ammonia 
is  also  a  powerful  solvent ;  vinegar  is  less  so 
even  than  water.  By  distillation,  water  is 
slightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  hark  : 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  essential  oil  can  he 
obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark  is 
nearly  the  same,  the  solutions  only  being  con¬ 
siderably  stronger,  or  containing  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  resinous  matter,  and  of  the  astringent 
principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  hark,  shows  that 
its  active  principles  are  more  concentrated  than 
in  either  of  the  others,  affording  to  water,  al¬ 
kohol,  &c.  tinctures  much  stronger,  both  in 
bitterness  and  astringency ;  especially  in  the 
former  principle. 

Vauquelin  made  infusions  of  all  the  varieties 
of  cinchona  he  could  procure,  using  the  same 
quantities  of  the  harks  and  water,  and  leaving 
the  powders  infused  for  the  same  time.  He 
observed,  1.  That  certain  infusions  were  pre¬ 
cipitated  abundantly  by  infusion  of  galls,  hy 
solution  of  glue  and  tartar  emetic.  2.  That 
some  were  precipitated  hy  glue,  hut  not  by  the 
two  other  re  agents ;  and,  3.  That  others  were, 
on  the  contrary,  hy  nut-galls,  and  tartar  emetic, 
without  being  affected  by  glue.  4.  And  that 
there  were  some  which  yielded  no  precipitate 
hy  nut-galls,  tannin,  or  emetic  tartar.  The 
cinchonas  that  furnished  the  first  infusion  were 
of  excellent  quality ;  those  that  afforded  the 
fourth  were  not  febrifuge  ;  while  those  that  gave 
the  second  and  third  were  febrifuge,  but  in  a 
smaller  degree  than  the  first.  Besides  muci¬ 
lage,  kinate  of  lime,  and  woody  fibre,  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  his  analysis  a  resinous  substance, 
which  appears  not  to  he  identic  in  all  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  hark.  It  is  very  hitler,  very  soluble  in 
alkohol,  in  acids,  and  alkalies  ;  scarcely  soluble 
iu  cold  water,  hut  more  soluble  in  hot.  It  is 
this  body  which  gives  to  infusions  of  cinchona 
the  property  of  yielding  precipitates  by  emetic 
tartar,  galls,  gelatine;  and  in  it  the  febrifuge 
virtue  seems  to  reside.  It  is  this  substance  in 
part  which  falls  down  on  cooling  decoctions  of 
cinchona,  and  from  concentrated  infusions.  A 
table  of  precipitations  hy  glue,  tannin,  and  tar¬ 
tar  emetic,  from  infusions  of  different  barks, 
lias  been  given  hy  Vauquelin. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  analysed  the  O'/i- 
chona  cundamincea,  gray  hark,  and  found  it 
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composed  of,  1.  cinchonina,  united  to  kinic 
acid  ;  2.  green  fatty  matter ;  3.  red  colouring 
matter,  slightly  soluble;  4.  tannin;  5.  yellow 
colouring  matter ;  6.  kinate  of  lime  ;  7.  gum  ; 

8.  starch  ;  9.  ligninc. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as  superior 
to  the  pale ;  the  yellow  is  represented,  appa¬ 
rently  with  justice,  as  being  more  active  than 
either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  hark  are  those  of  a 
powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow  in  its 
operation  that  its  stimulating  property  is  scarcely 
perceptible  hy  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Iri  a 
large  dose,  it  occasions  nausea  and  headach  ; 
in  some  habits  it  operates  as  a  laxative;  in 
others  it  occasions  costiveness.  It  is  one  of 
those  medicines,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  re¬ 
moving  disease,  is  much  greater  than  could  he 
expected,  a  priori,  from  its  effects  on  the  system 
in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease  for  the  cure 
of  which  bark  was  introduced  into  practice; 
and  there  is  still  no  remedy  which  equals  it  in 
power.  The  disputes  respecting  the  mode  of 
administering  it  are  now  settled.  It  is  given 
as  early  as  possible,  after  clearing  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  scruple  to 
a  drachm  every  second  or  third  hour,  during 
the  interval  of  the  paroxysm  ;  some  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  it  during  the  hot  fit,  hut  this  is  a 
very  dangerous  practice.  See  Ague. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  due  cau¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  remission  of  the  fever  may 
he  obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which  are 
connected  with  debility,  as  in  typhus,  cynanche 
maligna,  confluent  small-pox,  &c.,  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies.  It  may 
he  prejudicial,  however,  in  those  diseases  where 
the  brain,  or  its  membranes  are  inflamed,  or  I 
where  there  is  much  irritation,  marked  hy  sub-  | 
sultus  tendinum,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  I 
extremities ;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears  to 
he  less  useful  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  i 
than  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

r.ven  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where  | 
there  are  marks  of  inflammatory  action,  par-  I 
ticularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  bark  has  been  l 
found  useful  after  blood-letting.  In  erysipelas,  I 
in  gangrene,  in  extensive  suppuration  and  ve-  | 
nereal  ulceration,  the  free  use  of  hark  is  of  the  I 
greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  haemorrhagy,  j 
in  many  other  diseases  of  chronic  debility,  dys-  | 
pepsia,  hypochondriasis,  paralysis,  rickets,  scro¬ 
fula,  dropsy,  and  in  a  variety  of  spasmodic  ■ 
affections,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria,  it  is 
administered  as  a  powerful  and  permanent  ; 
tonic,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  } 
remedies  suited  to  the  particular  case. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  hark  are  an  in-  I 
fusion,  decoction,  an  extract,  a  resinous  extract,  t 
a  simple  tincture,  an  ammoniated  and  a  com-  j 
pound  tincture,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
The  usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder. 
The  only  inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  its 
sitting  uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  may  therefore, 
if  necessary,  be  frequently  repeated ;  and,  in 
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urgent  eases,  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  an 
ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  has  the  greatest  febri¬ 
fuge  power  of  all  the  preparations  of  bark  ; 
and  next  to  it  the  powder,  which  may  be  given 
in  wine,  in  any  spirituous  liquor,  or,  if  it  excite 
nausea,  combined  with  an  aromatic.  The  cold 
infusion  is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate¬ 
ful  :  the  decoction  contains  much  more  of  the 
active  matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the  preparation 
generally  used  when  the  powder  is  rejected  ;  its 
dose  is  from  two  to  four  ounces.  The  spirituous 
tincture,  though  containing  still  more  of  the 
bark,  cannot  be  extensively  used  on  account  of 
the  menstruum ;  but  is  principally  employed, 
occasionally,  and  in  small  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  as  a  stomachic.  The  extract  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  considerable  power,  when  properly 
prepared,  and  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where 
the  remedy  requires  to  be  continued  for  some 
time.  It  is  then  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in 
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doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 


Bark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  enema ;  one  scruple  of  the  extract,  or 
two  drachms  ot  the  powder,  being  diffused  in 
four  ounces  of  starch  mucilage.  The  decoc¬ 
tion  is  also  sometimes  applied  as  a  fomentation 
to  ulcers. 

Cinchona  caribiea.  The  systematic  name 
->f  the  Caiibman  bark-tree.  It  grows  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  is  called  the  sea-side  beech. 
According  to  Dr.  Wright,  the  bark  of  tiiis  tree 
is  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of  the  cinchona 
of  1  eru,  for  which  it  will  prove  an  useful  sub¬ 
stitute ;  but  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Skeete, 
t  appears  to  have  less  astringent  power. 

Cinchona  condaniinccu .  See  Cinchona, 

Cinchona  cordifoliu.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  Jlava.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  floiiibunda.  The  systematic  name 
'f  the  plant  which  affords  the  Saint  Lucia 
jark.  Cinchona — Jloribus  panicu/atis  glabris, 
apsulis  turbinatis  Icevibus,  foliis  ellipticis  acu- 
minatis  glabris  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  an  astringent, 
utter  taste,  somewhat  like  gentian.  It  is  re- 
soipmended  in  intermittents,  typhoid  dysentery, 
•md  dyspepsia:  it  should  always  be  joined  with 
ome  aromatic.  Dr.  Withering  considers  this 
.ark  as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
pecies  of  this  genus.  In  its  recent  state  it  is 
onsiderably  emetic  and  cathartic,  properties 
Ah  ch  u  retains  in  some  degree  on  being  dried- 
o  that  the  stomach  does  not  bear  this  bark  in 
■arge  doses,  and  in  small  ones,  its  effects  are 
•ot  such  as  to  give  it  any  peculiar  recommend- 

Cinchona  lancifolia.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  oblongi/olia.  See  Cinchona 

Cinchona  officinalis.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  rubra.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  I<\7  e,  1 

amia  i  j, .  Several  species  of 

incliona  have  been  lately  discovered  it  Sancta 

( tnchorna.  See  Cinchonine. 

Cinchonic  acid.  See  Kinir.  acid 

CINCHONINE.  IO 
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1  called,  because  obtained  from  the  cinchona 
bark.)  Cinchonine  is  the  salifiable  base,  or 
alkali,  discovered  in  the  Cinchona  condamincea, 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou.  The  person,  how- 
ever,  who  first  recognised  its  existence,  though 
be  did  not  ascertain  its  alkaline  nature,  or  its 
combinations  with  acids,  was  Gornis  of  Lisbon. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  bark  in  which  it  exists, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  quinine  is  obtained' 
from  the  yellow  bark.  See  Quinine. 

Cinchonine  crystallises  in  the  form  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  prism,  of  108°  and  72°,  terminated  by  a 
bevel ment.  It  lias  but  little  taste,  requiring 
.000  parts  of  water  lor  its  solution;  but  when 
dissolved  in  alkohol,  or  an  acid,  it  has  the 
bitter  taste  of  bark.  When  heated,  it  does  not 
fuse  before  decomposition.  It  consists  of  oxy- 
gene,  hydrogene,  and  carbon;  the  latter  being 
predominant.  It  dissolves  in  only  very  small 
quantities  in  the  oils,  and  in  sulphuric  ether. 

The  sulphate  is  composed  of  cinchonine,  100- 
sulphuric  acid,  13  :  whence  the  prime  equi¬ 
valent  would  appear  to  be  38-5. 

The  muriate  is  more  soluble.  It  consists  of 
cinchonine,  100;  muriatic  acid,  7-9. 

Gallic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  form  neu¬ 
tral  salts  with  cinchonine,  which  are  soluble 
only  with  excess  of  acid.  Hence  infusion  of 
nut-galls  gives,  with  a  decoction  of  good  cin¬ 
chona,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  gallate  of 
cinchonine. 

Robiquet  gives  as  the  composition  of  a  sub¬ 
sulphate  of  cinchonine  of  the  first  crystallisation, 
sulphuric  acid,  11-3;  cinchonina,  79-0. 

Cinchonine  possesses  the  same  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  as  quinine,  but  in  a  less  powerful  degree. 
Cinchonina:  sulphas.  See  Cinchonine. 
Cinci'nnus.  The  hair  on  the  temples. 
Cincle'sis.  (  From  /ciy/cAifcu,  to  move. )  Ciu- 
clismus.  An  involuntary  winking. —  Vo"el. 

Cinera'kium.  (mot,  ii.  n.  ;  from  cinis,  ashes. ) 
The  ash-hole  of  a  furnace. 

Cineres  clavellalee.  See  Clavellatce  cineres. 
Cineres  russici.  See  Potassa  impura. 
CINERI'TIOUS.  ( Cineritius ;  from  cinis, 
ashes.)  Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  The  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain  is  so  called  from  its  ash 
colour.  —  See  Encephalon. 

Cinjcbi'tium.  (From  cinis,  ashes:  so  named 
from  its  containing  the  ashes  of  vegetables  or 
bones.)  A  cupel. 

Cine'rula.  A  name  for  spodium. 

Cine'tica.  (From  kivcw,  to  move. )  Diseases 
affecting  the  organs  of  motion,  that  is  the  mus¬ 
cles.  The  third  order  in  the  Class  Xei irolica  of 
Mason  Good. 

CINE'TICUS.  ( Kivtitikos ,  having  the  power 
of  motion.)  Appertaining  to  the  powers  of 
motion,  and  consequently  the  muscles. 

Gine'tus.  The  diaphragm. 

Cinoula/ria.  (From  cingulum,  a  girdle  ; 
because  it  grows  in  that  shape.)  Most  probably 
the  lycopodium  selago  of  Tinmens. 

Cingulum  mercuriale.  A  mercurial  gir¬ 
dle  ;  called  also  cingulum  sapientice,  and  cingu¬ 
lum  stultitiee.  It  was  an  invention  of  Ru- 
landus’s :  different  directions  are  given  for 
making  it;  but  the  following  is  one  of  the  neat¬ 
est: —  “Take  three  drachms  of  quicksilver ; 
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shake  it  with  two  ounces  of  lemon -juice  until  the 
globules  disappear  ;  then  separate  the  juice,  and 
mix  with  the  extinguished  quicksilver,  half  the 
white  of  an  egg  ;  gum-dragon,  finely  powdered, 
a  scruple;  and  spread  the  whole  on  a  belt  of 
flannel.”  It  was  used  to  excite  salivation. 

Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.  A  name  of  the 
artemisin,  vulgaris. 

Cinifica'tum.  The  same  as  calcinatum. 

CT/N N  A  15  A  R.  (  Cinnabaris,  is.  f. )  Pliny  says 
the  Indians  call  by  this  name  a  mixture  of  the 
blood  of  the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  also  many 
substances  which  resemble  it  in  colour,  particu¬ 
larly  the  minium  ;  but  it  now  denotes  the  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  An  ore  of  mercury, 
consisting  of  that  mineral  united  to  sulphur.  A 
native  sulphuret  of  mercury.  See  L/ydrargyri 
sulpk uret  u m  rubrum. 

2.  An  artificial  compound  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  called  factitious  cinnabar,  red  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  and  vermilion.  See  Hydrargyri 
sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Cinnabarine.  Cinnabarinus.  Of  a  red 
lead  or  cinnabar  colour:  applied  generally  in 
natural  history. 

Cinnabaris  factitia.  Factitious  cinnabar. 
See  Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Cinnabaris  gr.ecorlm.  The  sanguis  dra- 
conis  and  cinnabar. 

Cinnabaris  nativa.  Native  cinnabar.  See 
Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

C1NN  AMO'MUW.  (gum,  i.  n.  ;  from  kin- 
amon,  Arabian.)  Cinnamon.  See  Lauras 
cinnamumum. 

CINNAMON.  The  name  of  an  aromatic 
bark.  See  Lauras  cinnamomum. 

Cinquefoil.  See  Potentilla  replans. 

CI'ON.  (K ujiv,  a  column.)  1.  The  uvula 
was  formerly  so  named,  from  its  pyramidal 
shape. 

2.  An  enlargement  of  the  uvula. 

Cio'Nis.  (From  kiuv,  the  uvula.)  An  en¬ 
largement  and  painful  swelling  of  the  uvula. 

CIRC.'E'A.  («,  re  f.  ;  from  Circe,  the  en¬ 
chantress  :  so  named  from  the  opinion  that  it 
was  used  by  Circe  in  her  magical  operations. ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
natan  system.  Class,  Diandria  ;  Order,  Mouo- 
gynia.  Enchanter’s  nightshade. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for  the 
Circtea  luleliana ,  which  is  now  fallen  entirely 
into  disuse. 

Circium  arvf.nsf.  The  Scrratula  arvensis. 

Circocele.  See  Cirsoccle. 

Ci'rcus.  (From  nipicos,  a  circle.)  A 
circular  bandage.  —  Turton. 

CIRCULATION.  ( Circulatio ,  on  IS.  f.  ; 
from  circulo,  to  compass  about.)  The  blood, 
propelled  by  the  heart  and  arteries,  visits  every 
part  of  the  living  system,  from  the  nearest  to 
the  most  remote,  nourishing  all  the  organs  and 
textures,  and  sustaining  their  vital  activity;  it 
then  returns  by  the  veins  to  the  heart.  This 
course  is  called  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
discovery  of  which  by  Harvey  formed  so  im¬ 
portant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  physiology 
and  medicine.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  circulation  was  known  to  Galen; 
this,  however,  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea :  he 
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appears,  as  happens  so  often  in  the  progress  of 
science,  to  have  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
discovery  without  having  the  smallest  notion  of 
the  truth.  Servetus,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
intolerance  and  cruelty  of  Calvin  in  the  year 
1553,  was  the  first  who  made  any  approach  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  circulation.  lie  had  evi¬ 
dently  a  correct  idea  of  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
minor  circulation.  Caesalpinus  and  Ilealdus 
Columbus,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1571, 
and  the  latter  in  1577,  both  entertained  the 
same  ideas;  and  by  their  examination  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  heart,  more  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  general 
circulation,  —  the  knowledge  of  which,  however, 
was  not  in  any  degree  attained  by  either  of 
them.  This  greatest  of  physiological  discoveries 
was  made  by  William  Ilarvey  in  1(520,  after 
many  years  of  laborious  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment.  lie  delayed  the  publication  of  his 
discovery  for  eight  years,  in  order  to  mature  it 
the  more  perfectly;  and  finally  gave  it  to  the 
world  in  a  treatise,  entitled  Exercitatio  Analo- 
micn  dc  Motu  Cordis  ct  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus, 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1628.  For  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  neat  summary  of  what  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Alison’s  Outlines  of  Physiology 
and  Pathology :  — 

A  regular  supply  of  a  nutritious  fluid, 
recently  exposed  to  the  air,  is  a  condition  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  phenomena, 
not  only  in  the  moving  solids,  but  in  all  other 
parts  of  living  bodies,  whether  belonging  to  the 
organic  or  animal  life,  and  in  all  classes  of 
animals.  Rut  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals 
that  this  essential  condition  of  all  vital  action  is 
fulfilled  by  means  of  a  Circulating  System  ;  — 
the  nourishment  even  of  complex  structures,  in 
the  radiated  class  of  animals,  being  effected, 
as  is  believed,  simply  by  imbibition  and  tran¬ 
sudation  through  porous  solids. 

The  circumstance  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  appears  chiefly  to  impose  the  necessity  of 
a  distinct  circulating  system,  is  the  appropriation 
of  a  separate  organ  to  the  office  of  regularly 
exposing  the  fluids  to  the  air;  and  this  again  is 
demanded  by  such  occasion  for  strength  and 
solidity  in  certain  parts  of  the  frame,  as  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  free  admission  of  air  to 
the  fluids  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  takes 
place  in  some  of  the  lower  classes.  A  com¬ 
plex  frame,  capable  of  exertions  of  strength,  and 
of  resistance  to  injury,  a  separate  respiratory  or¬ 
gan,  and  a  regular  circulating  system,  are  there¬ 
fore  very  generally,  if  not  necessarily,  combined 
throughout  the  animal  creation.  And  in  all 
warm-blooded  animals,  the  circulating  system  is 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  blood  is  prepared  by  the  action  ot  the 
air,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  different  functions 
of  life,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  rest  ot  the 
body,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  support  of  these 
different  functions.  The  collection  and  con¬ 
centration  of  the  blood  at  the  heart  are  mani¬ 
festly  intended  to  subject  it  to  the  action  ol  a 
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■strong  muscle,  and  thereby  secure  its  trans¬ 
mission,  with  adequate  force  and  precision, 
through  the  different  sets  of  capdlary  vessels ; 
land  the  juxta-position  of  the  two  portions  oi  the 
heart,  which  move  the  blood  to  and  from  the 
lungs,  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  ot  con- 
rveniencc. 

In  treating  of  the  circulation,  we  first  state 
the  course  followed  by  the  blood  in  the  living 
body,  with  the  evidence  by  which  this  course  is 
demonstrated  ;  and  then  we  consider  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  agents,  by  which  this  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  is  produced. 

During  the  living  state,  all  the  blood  which 
is  contained  in  very  minute  and  capillary  vessels, 
in  every  part  and  in  almost  every  texture  of  the 
body,  gradually  makes  its  way  into  veins,  and 
along  them,  passing  from  those  that  are  more 
numerous  and  smaller,  into  those  that  are  less 
numerous  and  larger,  till  it  reaches  the  anterior 
or  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  vena:  cava: 
and  coronary  vein,  and  distends  that  cavity. 
By  the  contraction  of  this  auricle  it  is  driven 
into  the  right  ventricle,  and  by  the  contraction 
jf  this,  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  branches  of  which  it  is  distributed  among 
the  minute  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  From  these,  it  again  passes 
■.long  an  ascending  series  of  vessels  contained 
n  the  lungs,  until  it  emerges  from  them  to 
inter  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  lead  to 
he  cavity  of  the  posterior  or  left  auricle  of  the 
teart.  By  the  contraction  of  this  auricle, 
iimultaneous  with  that  of  the  right  auricle,  it  is 
■  forced  into  the  left  ventricle  ;  and  by  the  con- 
raction  of  this,  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
igbt  ventricle,  it  is  forced  into  the  aorta,  by 
be  numerous  branches  of  which  it  is  gradually 
onveyed  into  the  capillaries,  that  pervade  the 
arious  organs  and  textures  of  the  body. 

That  this  is  the  real  course  of  the  blood,  is 
i roved  by  various  facts,  but  especially  by  the 
ollowing  :  — 

1.  By  the  observation  of  the  successive  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  vena:  cava;  near  the  heart,  of  the 
lur.icles,  and  ot  the  ventricles,  in  living  and 
varm-blooded  animals,  taking  place  in  the  order 
.hove  stated, — and  by  the  observed  passage  of 
:he  blood  through  these  cavities,  in  those  lower 
nimals  that  have  hearts  similarly  formed  (al¬ 
though  single)  and  translucent. 

2.  By  the  observed  passage  of  the  blood 
rom  the  minute  capillary  arteries  into  the  be- 
;i linings  of  the  veins,  in  the  translucent  textures 
t  different  fishes  and  reptiles,  which  have  a 
'reflating  system  similarly  formed  to  that  of 
he  higher  classes,  although  single. 

I  3-  %  the  structure  of  the  valves,  at  the 
leart  and  in  the  veins,  necessarily  prohibiting 
r  greatly  impeding,  movement  along  the  vas- 
ular  system  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
hove  stated. 

4.  By  the  effect  of  ligatures,  and  of  punc- 
ires  made  above  and  below  ligatures,  in  the 
■irger  arteries  anti  veins;  the  former  swelling 
ut  and  giving  a  free  jet  of  blood  within  the 
features,  and  the  latter  beyond  them 

3.  By  the  quantity  of  blood  which  maybe 
fl’KlIy  discharged  from  a  wound  below  a  li.-a- 
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tme  on  the  vein  ol  a  limb;  which  is  so  great  as 
to  demonstrate  that  the  vein  must  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  supply  of  blood  from  the  arteries  of  the 
limb. 

G.  By  the  effect  of  injections  into  livino- 
arteries  and  veins,  making  their  way  readily,  and 
easily _  filling  the  vessels,  when  thrown  in  the 
direction  of  the  circulation  as  described,  but 
strongly  resisted  when  forced  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  structure  and  actions  of  the  heart,  the 
chief  muscular  agent  in  this  process,  and  the 
first  of  the  powers,  by  which  the  movement  of 
the  circulating  fluids  in  the  adult  state  are 
effected,  first  demand  our  attention.  Its  oblique 
position  within  the  pericardium,  in  the  fore  part 
and  left  side  of  the  thorax,  —  its  irregular 
conical  form,  flattened  posteriorly,  — its  division 
into  two  parts  by  the  septum,  and  the  form,  size, 
and  relative  position  of  the  right  or  anterior, 
and  ot  the  left  or  posterior,  auricle  and  ven¬ 
tricle, —  the  termination  of  the  great  veins  in 
the  auricles,  and  origin  of  the  great  arteries 
Irom  the  ventricles,  —  the  investment  of  the 
muscular  texture  of  the  heart  by  two  serous  mem¬ 
branes,  the  external  reflected  from  the  inner 
layer  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  internal  con¬ 
tinuous  with  that  which  lines  the  bloodvessels, _ 

are  all  supposed  to  be  made  known  by  the  study 
of  anatomy.  J 

I  he  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart  are  quite  distinct,  and  easily  separable 
(after  long-continued  boiling)  from  those  of  the 
ventricles;  and  the  part  of  the  heart  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  fixed  point  or  pivot  of  its 
movements,  is  the  point  between  the  posterior 
gioove  on  its  surface  and  the  origin  of  the  aorta, 
where  the  muscular  fibres,  constituting  the 
septum  of  the  auricles,  are  set  upon  those  which 
form  the  septum  of  the  ventricles.  The  con¬ 
tractions,  both  of  auricles  and  ventricles,  tend  to 
bring  all  other  parts  of  the  heart  nearer  to  this 
nxetl  point.  The  texture  found  at  this  point  is 
tendinous  ;  and  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  are  the  tendinous  rings  (partly  bony  in  some 
animals)  which  surround  the  origin  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  openings  between 
the  auricles  and  the  ventricles.  From  these 
tendinous  parts  most  of  the  fibres,  constituting 
the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart,  take  their 
origin.  -those  which  go  to  the  parietes  of  the 
auricles  ascend,  form  loops  around  these  ca¬ 
vities,  of  various  form  and  size,  and  then  de¬ 
scend  to  be  inserted  into  other  points  of  the 
same  tendinous  rings,  anti  are  encompassed  at 
their  lower  part  by  more  superficial  horizontal 
layers  of  fibres.  Those  which  go  to  the  parietes 
of  the  ventricles  have  an  oblique  course  down¬ 
wards,  and  appear  to  be  reinforced  by  others 
which  originate  in  the  muscular  texture  itself  j 
especially  along  the  anterior  and  posterior 
grooves,  which  lodge  some  of  the  coronary 
vessels.  The  outermost  of  them  converge  to¬ 
wards  the  apex,  and,  after  making  a  spiral  turn 
round  it,  pass  inwards  and  ascend  along  the 
interior  of  the  ventricles,  forming  the  columns 
carnere  and  part  ol  the  septum,  and  arrangin''' 
themselves  in  the  reticulated  form,  which  is 
obvious  on  opening  the  heart.  Others  of  the 
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fibres  descending  from  the  tendinous  rings 
merely  form  loops  around  the  ventricles,  and 
re-ascend  to  the  rings.  The  obliquity  of  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  is  gradually  altered 
towards  the  interior  of  the  muscular  substance, 
so  that  about  the  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the 
parietes,  the  fibres  are  wrapped  round  the  ven¬ 
tricles  nearly  transversely  ;  some  surrounding 
both  ventricles,  while  others  detach  themselves 
at  the  septum,  and  surround  the  left  ventricle 
only,  making  its  parietes  thicker  and  stronger 
than  those  of  the  right. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  the  disposition 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart.  At  its  base  the  arrangement  is  more 
complex,  but  it  is  always  regular  and  uniform; 
and  evidently  such,  that  a  general  contraction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  shall  bring  all  parts  of  the 
heart  towards  the  central  point  above  mentioned, 
anil  compress  the  contents  of  all  the  cavities,  so 
as  to  secure  their  forcible  ejection  by  the  open¬ 
ings  there  situated. 

The  valves  placed  at  these  openings  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  any  reflux  of  the  blood  that 
has  been  ejected.  The  structure  of  the  mem¬ 
branous  folds,  forming  the  semilunar  valves,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  great  arteries,  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicates  their  use  ;  for  they  are  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  by  curved  edges,  the  con¬ 
cavity  of  which  is  turned  from  the  heart,  and 
they  must  therefore  be  raised  and  stretched 
across  the  opening  by  any  fluid  passing  towards 
the  heart,  but  are  laid  down  along  the  sides  of 
the  arteries  by  any  fluid  passing  out  of  it.  The 
precise  object  of  the  structure  of  the  tricuspid 
and  mitral  valves,  which  descend  from  the 
tendinous  rings  surrounding  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifices,  into  the  ventricles,  and  are  at¬ 
tached  by  tendinous  cords  to  the  ends  of  the 
columnar  carneie,  is  not  so  perfectly  ascertained  ; 
it  being  doubtful  whether  the  membranous 
parts  of  the  valves  always  project  into  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles,  and  are  merely  pulled 
together  by  the  contraction  of  the  columnic 
carneaj  to  close  the  orifices,  or  whether  they  are 
raised  and  stretched  across  the  orifices  by  the 
blood  at  the  time  when  the  ventricles  are  full, 
and  contract  on  their  contents.  In  order  to 
decide  this  question,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  more  precisely  than  has  been  yet  done, 
whether  the  contraction  of  the  columns:  carnea: 
takes  place  precisely  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  other  fibres  of  the  ventricles.  Hut  either  in 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  these  valves  are  cer¬ 
tainly  fitted,  and  intended,  to  prevent  any  reflux 
of  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the  auricles, 
at  the  time  when  the  ventricles  contract. 

When  the  heart  of  a  living  warm-blooded 
animal  is  exposed,  the  simultaneous  contractions, 
first  of  the  two  auricles,  and  then  of  the  two 
ventricles,  may  be  distinguished  ;  but,  in  the 
natural  and  vigorous  state  ot  the  circulation,  the 
former  movement  (always  a  comparatively  slight 
one),  is  hardly  over  before  the  latter  begins; 
and  the  longest  pause  in  the  visible  contractions 
of  the  heart  is  that  which  succeeds  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  and  precedes  that  ol  the 
auricles. 

The  successive  contractions  ol  the  auricles 
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i  and  ventricles  are  often  observed  to  go  on,  for 
j  a  short  time,  nearly  in  the  usual  way,  after  the 
heart  of  a  living  animal  is  emptied  of  its  blood, 

|  or  even  removed  from  the  body  ;  so  that  there  is 
obviously  a  tendency  to  the  regular  succession  of 
j  these  movements,  independently  of  the  succes- 
1  sive  applications  of  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  to 
these  parts. 

When  the  ventricles  contract,  the  apex  of 
the  heart  is  not  only  pulled  upwards,  but  some¬ 
what  raised  or  tilted  forwards ;  hence  it  is 
generally,  and  no  doubt  justly  supposed,  that  it 
is  during  this  systole  of  the  ventricles,  that  the 
apex  of  the  heart  gives  the  impulse  against  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  which  is  felt,  in  the  natural 
state,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and 
which,  just  perceptibly,  precedes  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist.  The  projection  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart  on  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  is 
seen  even  when  the  heart  is  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  before  its 
actions  have  ceased,  and  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  disposition  of  its  muscular 
fibres,  and  particularly  by  the  irregular  cone 
which  they  form,  being  flattened  posteriorly. 

W  hen  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  human 
chest,  over  the  situation  pf  the  heart,  a  dull  and 
somewhat  prolonged  sound  is  observed  to  pre¬ 
cede  and  accompany  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
against  the  parietes  above  mentioned  ;  and  this 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  shorter  and 
sharper  sound  ;  after  which  there  is  a  short 
pause,  before  the  dull  sound  and  impulse  are 
renewed.  A  slighter  impulse  or  succession  is 
sometimes  observed  to  accompany  the  sharper 
sound  likewise.  The  duller  sound,  and  stronger 
impulse,  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  and  movement  of  their  fluid 
contents ;  and  Laennec  and  others  have  as¬ 
cribed  the  sharper  sound  and  feebler  impulse  to 
that  of  the  auricles;  but  this  last  opinion  is 
probably  erroneous  ;  because  the  sharper  sound 
certainly  immediately  precedes  the  longest  pause 
in  the  sounds  of  the  heart;  whereas  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  auricles  immediately  succeeds  the 
longest  pause  in  the  visible  contractions  of  the 
heart ;  as  appears  not  oidy  from  experiments  on 
animals,  but  also  from  cases  occurring  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  human  body,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  where  the  contractions  of  the  right 
auricle  are  made  obvious  by  a  retrograde  im¬ 
pulse,  communicated  to  the  blood  in  the  jugular 
veins. 

It  is  also  doubtful,  whether  the  contraction 
of  the  columiue  carneie,  in  the  inside  of  the 
ventricles,  takes  place  at  the  same  instant  with 
that  of  the  mass  of  muscular  fibres  constituting 
their  parietes.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  con¬ 
traction  of  these  eolumnre  cannot  aid  in  lessen¬ 
ing,  but  must  elongate  and  enlarge,  the  cavities 
of  the  ventricles.  It  has  therefore  been  con¬ 
jectured,  that  their  contraction  may  precede, 
and  alternate  with  the  general  systole  of  the 
ventricles,  and  pull  down  and  stretch  the  tri¬ 
cuspid  and  mitral  valves  during  the  diastole  of 
these,  and  so  prepare  them  for  the  entrance  ot 
the  blood  from  the  auricles  ;  and  that  the  second 
or  sharper  sounds  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  this 
action  of  the  colummv  and  valves,  or  rather  by 
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the  sudden  entrance  of  the  blood  from  the  au¬ 
ricles,  for  which  preparation  is  thus  made. 
Perhaps  it  may  also  be  supposed,  that  one 
stimulus  which  excites  the  column®  to  act,  is 
the  pressure  made  on  them  during  the  previous 
contraction  of  the  mass  of  muscular  fibres  lying 
exterior  to  them,  in  the  systole  of  the  ventricles; 
and  that  the  contraction  thus  beginning  in  those 
internal  columns,  is  afterwards  propagated  to 
that  surrounding  mass  of  fibres,  many  of  which 
are  continuous  with  those  in  the  column®  them¬ 
selves.  In  this  manner  it  seems  possible,  that 
the  peculiar  convoluted  form  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart  may  be  concerned  in  giving 
the  tendency  above  noticed,  to  a  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  their  own  contractions. 

The  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  heart  are  clearly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  agitate  the  blood  powerfully,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  eject  it  by  the  arteries  with  great 
force.  The  quantity  ejected  at  each  systole  of 
the  left  ventricle  seems  to  be  nearly  two  ounces 
in  an  average-sized  man,  and  the  space  it  must 
occupy  in  the  aorta  nearly  eight  inches.  The 
calculations  of  Hales,  who  slates  the  force  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  left  ventricle  of  a  human  heart  as 
equivalent  to  514  pounds,  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  leaving  the  heart  as  H9-2  feet  per  minute, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the 
heart  every  hour  as  20  times  the  whole  weight 
of  the  blood  in  the  body,  —  although  only  ap- 
proximations  to  the  truth,  do  not  appear  to  be 
founded  on  exaggerated  data.  The  velocity  of 
the  circulation  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  horse,  a  fluid  injected  into  one 
jugular  vein  has  been  detected  in  the  opposite 
vein,  and  even  in  the  vena  saphena,  within  half 
a  minute. 

diastole,  as  well  as  the  systole,  of  the 
hflerent  parts  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the 
trentricles,  is  performed  w  ith  force  ;  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  not  merely  relaxing  as  the  cavities 
ire  distended  with  blood,  but  springing  back 
irectly  after  their  own  contraction  is  over 
lhe  tendency  thus  given  to  the  formation  of  a 

ufXn1"  L6  aiTleS’  is  one  cause  of  motion 
-he  b  towards  the  heart  along  the  great 
mns,  where  it  is  subject  to  pressure  vaHous 
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ie  heart  s  movements,  throughout  the  whole  of 
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voluntary  movements,  without  overlooking  the 
most  essential  peculiarities  of  both;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  any  action  of  nerves  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  concerned  in  them,  without  ascribing 
to  the  nerves  of  the  heart  endowments,  which 
no  experiments  or  observations  show  that  thev 
possess. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  to 
the  capillary  vessels  all  over  the  body  by  the 
arteries  ;  and  the  properties  of  these  constitute 
the  second  great  agent,  by  which  its  motion  is 
effected. 

ihese  are  flexible  and  elastic  tubes,  con3 
sisting  of  three  coats,  of  which  the  exterior^ 
composed  of  dense  cellular  texture,  is  the  most 
distensible  and  the  toughest :  the  middle,  com. 
posed  ot  transverse  fibres,  denser  and  lighter 
coloured  than  those  of  muscles,  is  the  thickest 
strongest,  and  most  elastic;  and  the  internal’ 
on  which  the  blood  moves,  is  very  thin  and 
smooth.  The  arteries  are  all  to  a  considerable 
degree  extensible,  especially  in  the  longitudinal 


direction  ;  and  are  of  great  strength,  the  smaller 
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branches  even  more  so  than  tile  larger. 

Every  small  portion  of  artery,  by  reason  of 
its  elasticity,  has  nearly  a  cylindrical  form,  and 
the  blood  therefore  passes  along  a  series  of  de¬ 
scending  cylinders,  on  its  way  from  the  heart  to 
the  capillaries.  But  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the 
whole  of  the  smallest  branches  into  which  any 
artery  divides  itself,  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  area  of  the  artery  itself;  although  the  ratio  of 
tins  difference  has  been  very  variously  stated. 

I  he  arteries  are  subdivided  into  small 
branches  to  a  great  but  very  various  degree  of 
minuteness  in  the  different  textures.  In  some 
parts  the  smallest  branches  are  so  minute  as 
uot  to  admit  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  •  but 
various  textures  appear  to  be  nourished,  without 
so  minute  a  subdivision  of  their  vessels. 

I  he  smaller  arteries  communicate  or  anas 
tomose  freely  with  one  another  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  ;  the  smallest  capillaries  the  most  freely 

l/  Va,  °n  this  account  tIle  characteristic 
effect  of  ligatures  formerly  observed,  in  empty¬ 
ing  the  portions  of  artery  beyond  them,  and 
distending  the  portions  within  them,  is  onlv 
distinctly  seen  in  the  larger  branches.  ' 

I  lie  arteries  in  the  living  body  (with  the 
exception  of  the  smallest  branches,  in  which  a 
greater  variety  is  observed)  are  always  filled 
and  even  somewhat  distended  with  blood,  which 
is  moving  towards  the  capillaries.  This  blood 
receives  a  sudden  increase  of  velocity  from  the 
impulse  of  each  successive  jet  of  blood  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart;  and  from  the  same 
cause  the  arteries  are  slightly  distended,  —  -ind 
m  many  parts  of  the  body  even  somewhat 
ptaced.  J  hese  effects  of  the  systole  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  constitute  what  is  called  the  pulsation  of 
the  arteries  ;  hut  the  two  last  of  these  effects,  in 
the  healthy  and  tranquil  state  of  the  circulation, 
are  scarcely  perceived  tit  any  single  points  ;  and 
therefore  the  pulse  in  an  artery  is  not  distinctly 
felt,  unless  the  artery  is  somewhat  compressed 
by  the  finger,  to  make  the  impulse,  which  its 
contents  receive  from  the  heart,  perceptible. 

'lhe  slight  distension  which  the  whole’  ar 
tenes  experience,  from  the  impetus  of  each  sue" 
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cessive  jet  of  blood  from  the  heart,  is  sufficient 
to  call  into  action  their  elasticity,  which  enables 
them  to  react  on  the  blood,  in  each  interval  of 
the  heart’s  pulsation,  and  gradually  to  equalise 
its  motion,  until  it  becomes  quite  uniform  and 
continuous  in  the  capillaries. 

There  are  many  and  great  obstacles  to  the 
free  motion  of  the  blood  along  the  arteries,  — 
from  the  friction  of  their  sides,  —  from  their 
angular  and  tortuous  course  and  minute  sub¬ 
divisions, —  and  from  their  constant  tendency  to 
contraction.  The  effect  of  these  is  not,  as  some 
have  taught,  to  make  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
the  smaller  arteries  less  titan  in  the  larger,  but 
to  make  its  velocity,  in  all  the  arteries,  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  As  we  know  that  no 
part  of  the  circulating  system  in  the  healthy 
state  is  continually  becoming  fuller  of  blood, 
we  are  sure  that  the  quantity  of  blood  delivered 
into  all  the  veins  in  a  given  time  from  all  the 
arteries,  is  equal  to  that  received  by  them  from 
the  heart ;  and  this  proves,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  on  the  whole,  must 
be  less  than  that  in  the  aorta,  just  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  area  of  the  aorta  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  capillaries. 

But  although  this  proportion  must  hold  on 
the  whole,  yet  many  facts  inform  us,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  blood,  even  in  vessels  of  the  same 
size,  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  is  habitually 
different;  and  that  the  quantity  of  blood  re¬ 
ceived  into,  and  its  velocity  in,  the  smaller  ar¬ 
teries  and  capillaries  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
are  liable  to  much  temporary  variation.  In 
particular,  the  blood  which  enters  the  brain,  as 
it  meets  with  more  of  the  obstacles  above  men¬ 
tioned  than  that  which  is  sent  to  most  other 
parts,  must  have  an  habitually  slower  motion. 
For  these  varieties  in  the  How  of  blood  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  at  different  times,  there  is 
ample  provision,  in  the  distensibility  of  the 
vessels,  and  in  the  possibility  of  increased  ve¬ 
locity  in  one  part  compensating  for  diminished 
velocity  in  another,  without  the  general  law 
above  stated  being  perceptibly  violated. 

Although  the  ordinary  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  different  arteries  must  be  very  different,  it 
would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  l’oiseuille, 
that  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  blood  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  (as  measured  by  the 
column  of  mercury  which  the  blood  in  different 
arteries  will  sustain),  is  almost  exactly  the 
same. 

in  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  efficiency  of  any  action 
of  arteries,  in  causing,  or  regulating,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood,  it  is  first  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  how  far  the  action  of  the  heart  extends, 
and  is  efficient  as  a  cause  of  that  movement, 
throughout  the  vascular  system. 

It  appears  from  experiments  of  different 
physiologists,  and  especially  of  Magendie  and 
l’oiseuille,  that  when  the  circulation  of  a  limb, 
in  a  warm-blooded  animal,  is  confined  to  the 
branches  of  a  single  artery  and  corresponding 
vein,  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  vein,  whenever 
the  aitcry  is  emptied  by  ligature;  but  flows 
freely  along  the  vein,  when  the  ligature  on  the 
artery  is  removed  ;  and  that  its  How'  along  the 
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vein  is  varied  by  any  cause  that  affects  its  move¬ 
ment  in  the  artery  ;  which  shows,  that  the  action 
of  the  capillaries  and  veins  of  a  limb  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  propel  the  blood,  without  the  impulse 
a  tergo,  given  by  the  heart  and  large  arteries. 
Indeed  a  little  management  gives  nearly  similar 
results  in  a  common  bloodletting. 

o 

Farther,  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  all 
the  small  vessels  of  a  warm-blooded  animal,  is 
always  speedily  arrested  when  the  heart’s  action 
ceases  ;  and  although  there  are  various  examples 
on  record,  in  which  the  human  feetus  (always 
imperfect,  however,  in  other  respects),  has  at¬ 
tained  a  considerable  size  without  a  heart,  yet 
every  such  feetus  has  been  contained  in  the  same 
womb,  and  probably  nourished  through  the  same 
placenta,  as  another  foetus  of  the  natural  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  heart  of  the 
perfect  feetus  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  maintaining  the  circulation  of  the 
monster.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in 
warm-blooded  animals  at  least,  the  heart’s 
action  is  essential  to  the  support  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  every  part  of  the  vascular  system. 

On  the  other  band,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
coats  of  arteries  may  act  as  a  powerful  cause  of 
motion  in  the  blood,  appears  from  the  effects 
of  an  opening  made  in  an  artery,  in  w  hich  case 
a  current  of  blood  is  established  towards  the 
opening,  from  the  artery  and  anastomosing 
branches  beyond  it,  as  well  as  from  those  nearer 
the  heart  ;  and  the  same  is  shown  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  portion  of  an  artery  be¬ 
yond  a  ligature  is  emptied  of  its  blood. 

Dr.  Marshall  Ilall  has  ascertained,  that  in 
some  cold-blooded  animals,  there  are  arteries 
w  hich  pulsate  nearly  as  a  heart  does,  after  the 
heart  has  been  cut  out ;  and  Poiseuille  and 
Guillot  have  described,  in  some  of  the  lowest 
class  of  animals,  which  have  vessels,  but  not 
hearts,  movements  of  these  vessels  resembling 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels,  and 
manifestly  propelling  their  contents;  but  in  the 
arteries  of  warm-blooded  animals,  no  such  un¬ 
equivocal  indications  of  vital  action  have  ever 
been  observed.  In  all  these  animals,  the  action 
of  arteries  on  their  contents  seems  to  be  always 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  results  from  the 
physical  property  of  elasticity  called  into  action 
by  a  distending  force;  but  the  following  facts 
appear  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  possess  the 
vital  power  of  tonicity,  as  formerly  defined, 
which  will  determine  a  greater  degree  of  re¬ 
action  on  their  contents,  than  mere  elasticity 
w  on  hi  occasion  :  — 

1.  In  experiments  made  by  many  physio¬ 
logists,  particularly  by  Verschuir,  Thomson, 
Giulio  and  Rossi,  Parry,  Hastings,  and  Wede- 
meycr,  it  appeared,  that  by  various  stimuli  ap¬ 
plied  to  arteries,  chiefly  small  arteries,  which 
could  not  affect  their  mechanical  properties, 
constriction  of  those  arteries,  at  the  points  ir¬ 
ritated,  lasting  some  time,  and  then  gradually 
relaxing,  were  induced. 

2.  In  experiments  made  by  Wcdcmcyer,  it 
was  found,  that  w  hen  stimulating  fluids  (such 
as  alkohol  i  r  vinegar  of  a  certain  strength),  are 
injected  into  the  arteries  of  living  animals,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  pushing  them  forward  into 
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the  veins ;  whereas  mild  fluids  in  the  living 
body,  and  these  irritating  fluids  in  the  dead, 
pass  forward  readily. 

3.  In  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hunter 
and  Dr.  Parry,  it  appeared  distinctly  that  the 
arteries  of  dying  animals,  especially  those  dying 
from  haemorrhage,  when  emptied  of  their  blood” 
contract  immediately  after  death,  and  in  some 
instances  before  death,  to  a  calibre  considerably 
less  than  that  which  they  afterwards  gradually 
assume,  and  then  maintain  till  putrefaction  be¬ 
gins  :  which  proves,  that  the  tendency  of  living 
arteries  to  contraction  is  greater  than  their  merely 
physical  properties  can  occasion. 

4.  In  experiments  made  by  Poiseuille,  where 
an  artery  from  an  animal  just  killed  was  dis¬ 
tended  by  water  urged  by  the  pressure  of  a 
given  column  of  mercury,  and  then  the  force  of 
its  re-action  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column 
of  mercury  which  the  water  expelled  from  it 
could  support,  it  appeared  that  the  force  of  re¬ 
action,  excited  by  the  distention  of  the  recent 
artery,  was  greater  than  the  force  used  to  dis¬ 
tend  it  j  and  greater  than  an  artery  could  exert 
some  time  after  death,  but  before  any  decom- 
position  of  its  texture  had  commenced. 

These  facts  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
arteries  possess,  and  must  occasionally,  if  not 
habitually,  exert  on  their  contents  a  truly  vital 
power  of  contraction. 

This  being  ascertained,  we  next  observe, 
that  various  facts  show  the  course  of  the  blood 
to  be  variously  modified,  and  probably  much 
promoted  on  the  whole,  by  causes  acting  at  a 
distance  from  the  heart ;  —  in  modes  which  the 
merely  physical  properties  of  arteries  cannot 
possibly  explain.  The  most  instructive  of  these 
facts  are  the  following  : _ 

1.  The  great  amount  of  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  the  free  flow  of  the  blood  into  and 
through  the  small  capillaries  of  the  system  • 
and  the  force  therefore  found  requisite  in  the 
dead  body  to  imitate  the  flow  of  blood  by  in¬ 
jection,  especially  when  injection  is  attempted 
m  an  animal  just  killed,  when,  as  it  would  ap- 
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i other  instances,  where ’7.7?"'°  stronKly  with 

-exercise,  febrile  disease.  &c  *  thoT^  ,C1'ultiol,> 
’  0l1->  tlle  heart's  action 


is  strongly  excited,  while  secretion  and  nu¬ 
trition  arc  every  where  diminished. 

5.  The  alteration  which  is  gradually  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  arteries  of  any  part  of  the  body 
when  any  cause  is  applied,  which  greatly  and* 
permanently  augments  the  action  going  on  at 
their  extremities  only;  the  influence  of  which 

cause  is  manifestly  retrograde  along  the  vessels; _ 

e.  g.  the  increased  size  given  to  the  anastomos¬ 
ing  branches  ol  a  limb,  of  which  the  principal 
aitery  has  been  tied,  —  when  contrasted  with 
the  shrunk  condition  of  all  the  arteries  of  the 

stump  of  a  limb  which  lias  been  amputated; _ 

the  increased  size  and  tortuous  course  of  the 
arteries  of  the  uterus  during  gestation,  and  of 
the  arteries  of  any  part  of  the  body,  where  the 
growth  of  a  tumour  has  been  excited  •  and 
again  the  deficient  circulation  in,  and  nourish¬ 
ment  of,  a  limb  of  which  the  sensitive  nerves 
are  palsied,  or  which  is  long  kept  completely  at 
rest  (as  by  disease  of  a  joint)  without  palsy. 

These,  facts  show,  that  the  flow  of  blood  in 
the  arteries,  and  especially  in  the  capillaries,  of 
different  parts,  is  in  a  great  measure  determined 
by  causes  acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  heart’s  action. 

Ihe  question  that  next  presents  itself  is 
how  fa r  the  additional  power,  which  plainly 
affects  the  motion  of  the  blood,  at  a  distance 
from  the  heart,  is  referable  to  the  vital  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  coats  of  arteries  ? 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  circulation  by 
any  such  action  of  the  largest  arteries  is  certainly 
ot  no  great  amount ;  because  the  circulation 
has  often  been  observed  to  be  well  maintained, 
when  t.iose  arteries  bad  become  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible,  and  lost  both  their  elasticity  and  vital 
power.  But  the  vital  properties  of  arteries  pro¬ 
bably  reside  chiefly  in  their  smaller  branches,  as 
would  appear  front  the  following  facts :  — 

1.  Fiom  the  coats  of  the  smaller  arteries 
bearing  a  much  larger  proportion,  on  the  whole, 
to  their  fluid  contents  than  those  of  the  larger. 

7'  I  rom  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  smaller  ar¬ 
teries  more  nearly  resembling  muscular  texture 

3.  From  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  which 
show  that  the  smaller  arteries  contract  more  at 
the  moment  of  death  than  the  larger. 

4.  From  many  experiments  of  Bichat,  Bu- 
mva,  lurry,  &c.,  which  show  that  an  injection 
thrown  into  the  arteries  immediately  after 
death,  while  tonicity  remains  in  them,  passes 
by  the  largest  of  the  arteries  that  communicate 
with  veins,  but  does  not  fill  the  smaller  capil- 
anes;  and  from  the  observation  of  Hunter, 
that  an  injection  forced  into  the  arteries  of  an 
animal  just  killed,  which  retain  their  tonic 
power,  is  apt,  after  a  time,  to  be  forced  back  into 
the  larger. 

I  l  orn  the  observation  of  Haller  and 
others,  that  in  animals  just  killed,  and  of  which 
the  hearts  have  been  cut  out,  the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  as  well  as  the  veins,  is  apt  to  move 
.'hicfly  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  branches. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  this 
vital  power  of  the  arteries  must,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  modify  the  motion  of  the  blood  ;  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  an  increase  ut¬ 
il  d 
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this  tonic  power  can,  in  any  case,  promote  the  I 
flow  of  the  blood ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  j 
supposed,  that  it  is  by  a  relaxation  of  this  kind 
of  contraction,  giving  additional  effect  to  the 
impetus  from  the  heart,  that  local  determinations 
and  congestions  of  blood  arc  effected. 

To  this  opinion  there  are  the  following  ob¬ 
jections  :  — 

1.  The  amount  of  the  obstacles  already  no¬ 
ticed  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  renders 
it  probable,  that  whatever  vital  powers  affect  I 
the  motion  of  the  blood  at  a  distance  from  j 
the  heart,  must  on  the  whole  assist,  instead  of 
opposing,  the  effect  of  its  contractions. 

2.  If  local  and  occasional  congestions  of  j 
blood  resulted  simply  from  diminution  of  the  j 
vital  action  of  the  arteries,  allowing  a  fuller 
etlect  to  the  impulses  given  from  the  heart,  the  j 
blood  in  the  capillary  arteries  of  parts  where  J 
congestion  has  taken  place,  might  be  expected  | 
to  have  always  an  intermitting  motion;  which  is  j 
not  the  case. 

3.  The  causes  which  usually  excite  local  i 
congestions  of  blood,  are  very  generally  causes, 
which,  in  all  other  instances,  excite,  instead  of 
depressing  or  weakening,  vital  action. 

These  statements  render  it  probable  that 
vital  contractions,  chiefly  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
do  come  in  aid  of  the  actions  of  the  heart  in  j 
maintaining  and  regulating  the  circulation  ;  but 
it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  powerful 
action  of  this  kind  being  habitually  exercised ; 
and  the  following  reasons  may  be  given  for 
thinking  that  causes  distinct  from  any  vital  con¬ 
tractions  of  vessels,  are  concerned  in  producing 
tiie  How  of  blood  in  the  extreme  branches  of  the 


arteries  ;  i.  e.  that  there  is  a  third  power  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  and  regulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood,  besides  any  mechanical  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  :  — 


1.  The  smallest  arteries,  or  true  capillaries, 
in  which  the  greatest  variety  as  to  the  (juantity 
and  velocity  of  the  blood  is  observed,  do  not  show 
any  fibrous  structure  ;  and  when  the  circulation 
in  them  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  no  contractions  of  their 
coats  are  perceptible. 

2.  Haller  and  others  have  described  varying 
movements  of  globules  of  blood  in  living  animals, 
such  as  do  not  appear  to  be  explicable  by  me¬ 
chanical  laws,  seen  under  the  microscope,  espe¬ 
cially  when  these  globules  had  escaped  from  the 
blood-vessels  into  surrounding  textures. 


3,  Movements  of  other  Huids  contained  with-  I 
in  living  textures,  and  even  currents  in  fluids  ! 
placed  in  contact  with  living  ^extures,  have 
een  observed,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  any  contractions  of  solids. 

d.  On  minute  examination  of  the  progres-  i 
sive  development  of  parts  in  the  foetal  state  of  j 
different  animals,  it  appears  that  various  parts 
are  in  progress  ol  organisation  (implying  re-  , 
gulated  movements  in  the  fluids)  before  the 
heart  acts,  or  the  arteries  are  distinctly  formed,  j 
5.  When  the  blood  has  been  delivered  into 
the  capillary  vessels  ol  any  living  part,  al-  \ 
though  still  influenced  by  the  contractions  of  j 
thr  .heart  and  arteries,  it  must  be  supposed  to  j 


come  likewise  under  the  dominion  of  the  laws, 
whatever  these  he,  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  nourishing  fluid  are  effected,  in  those 
animals  that  have  no  circulating  system,  and  in 
vegetables.  In  particular,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  the  vital  affinities,  which  re¬ 
gulate  the  chemical  changes  that  are  wrought 
on  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  must  likewise 
he  a  cause  of  its  movement  there.  To  this  we 
should  probably  refer  the  striking  fact  (to  be 
afterwards  more  fully  considered),  that  when 
the  chemical  changes  at  the  lungs  are  arrested, 
by  obstruction  to  the  access  of  air  thither,  the 
contractions  of  the  right  ventricle  and  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  although  continuing  vigorous 
for  a  time,  fail  of  their  wonted  effect;  and  the 
blood  stagnates  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
and  right  side  of  the  heart ;  but  its  motion  is 
instantly  resumed,  if,  within  a  short  interval  of 
time,  the  access  of  air  to  the  blood  be  again 
permitted. 

It  must,  however,  he  observed,  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Magendie  and  of  Toiseuille,  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  as  they  prove  that  the  flow  of 
blood  along  veins  is  dependent  on,  and  con¬ 
tinually  modified  by,  the  llow  along  the  arteries 
communicating  with  these  veins,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  the  powers  residing  in  the 
capillaries,  although  they  may  promote  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  determine  t lie  distribution,  ol  the 
blood  in  them,  are  inadequate  to  the  propulsion 
of  masses  of  blood  along  the  larger  veins. 

Since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  galvanism, 
transmitted  through  a  fluid,  is  a  cause,  not  only 
of  its  decomposition,  hut  of  its  movement, 
through  any  porous  substance,  from  the  positive 
towards  the  negative  side  of  the  apparatus,  it 
lias  been  conjectured  that  the  electrical  relations 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood  (the  first  of  which 
is,  in  a  slight  degree,  positively,  and  the  last 
negatively,  electrified),  may  be  an  important 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capil¬ 
laries.  But  if  this  he  a  cause  which  promotes, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries  throughout  the  body,  where  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood  becomes  venous,  it  ought  to  retard 
its  motion  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  when 
the  venous  blood  becomes  arterial.  Yet  wi 
know,  from  the  fact  above  stated,  that  tin 
change  of  the  blood  from  venous  to  arterial  a 
the  lungs,  is  a  very  powerful  cause  of  its  motioi 
there. 

The  power  or  property,  by  which  variou 
fluids  attract  others  with  unequal  force,  throng 
the  intervention  of  any  porous  substance,  late! 
described  by  Dutrochet  and  others  under  tli 
names  of  otidosmose  and  exosmose  ^ i u  whai 
ever  way  it  is  to  he  explained),  must  certain 
operate  as  a  cause  of  motion  in  the  fluids  t 
different  parts  of  the  animal  system.  I 

neither  this,  nor  any  other  principle,  which 
found  to  apply  equally  to  dead  matter,  c f 
suffice  for  llie  explanation  of  the  variation 
especially  of  the  sudden  and  partial  variattot  , 
observed  in  the  motion  ol  the  blood  in  the  c 
pillnrics  in  different  parts,  and  in  different  ci  ■ 
cumstances  of  the  body;  for  example,  of  the 
which  result  from  mental  acts  or  feelin; 
Whether  the  auxiliary  powers,  residing  in  t 
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small  arteries,  consist  merely  in  contractions  of 
solids,  or  partly  (as  is  more  probable)  in  peculiar 
attractions  of  solids  and  fluids,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  are  in  a  great  measure  truly  vital. 

No  termination  of  arteries  has  ever  been 
distinctly  demonstrated,  except  that  in  veins. 
This  is  seen  on  microscopical  examination,  in 
the  translucent  parts  of  various  living  animals, 
and  may  be  traced,  after  injection,  in  different 
textures  of  the  human  body.  The  capillary 
arteries,  which  are  turned  backwards  and  form 
veins,  vary  considerably  in  size,  some  admitting 
three  or  four  globules  of  blood  abreast,  and 
others  probably  not  admitting  one.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  microscopical  observations  of 
Dr.  M.  Hall,  that  in  most  parts  of  animals  there 
is  a  numerous  set  of  minute  vessels,  of  nearly 
equal  calibre  and  anastomosing  freely,  in  which 
most  of  the  smaller  arteries  terminate  abruptly, 
m  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  much  slower 
than  in  the  gradually  tapering  arteries,  and  from 
which  nearly  all  the  veins  originate.  These  are 
strictly  the  capillary  vessels. 

The  veins  become  gradually,  though  not 
uniformly,  larger  when  traced  towards  the  heart, 
and  terminate  ultimately  in  the  vena  cavse  and 
coronary  vein.  Those  which  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  examined,  are  found  to  consist  only 
of  two  coats,  corresponding  to  the  outermost 
and  innermost  of  the  coats  of  arteries,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  greater  strength.  Hence  they  are 
thinner  and  less  elastic,  but  more  distensible 
and  tougher,  than  the  arteries.  Near  the  heart 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  larger  veins 
thin  irregular  layers  of  fibres,  more  or  less’ 
resembling  those  of  muscles,  are  interposed 
between  their  coats. 

.  Tile  veins  in  the  extremities,  and  generally 
in  muscular  parts  of  the  body,  are  provided  with 
valves,  constructed  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  with  their 
tree  edges  towards  the  heart. 

There  are  two  important  singularities  in  the 
venous  system  -first,  the  sinuses  within  the 
cranium,  formed  by  separation  of  the  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater,  into  which  the  veins  of  the  nia 
mater  open  obhquely  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
he  current  of  the  blood,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  essen  the  effect  on  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
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that  the  velocity  o  1  the  blood  in  tiie  veins  must, 
on  the  whole,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  be 
less  than  that  in  the  arteries.  And  from  the 
sum  of  the  smallest  veins  of  the  body  having  a 
much  larger  capacity  than  the  vena  cava”  it 
follows,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  these 
smallest  veins  must,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the 
same  proportion,  be  less  than  that  in  the  vena 
cavre.  But  the  circumstances  stated  as  to  the 
structure  of  veins,  admit  of  greater  local  and 
temporary  variations  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  them,  without  perceptible  deviation  from 
these  generel  laws,  than  can  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  arteries.  Absolute  stagnation,  and  even 
retrograde  movement,  for  a  time,  of  blood  in 
individual  veins,  have  often  been  observed  in 
experiments  on  animals. 

The  ordinary  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  continuous,  with  these  exceptions;  first,  that, 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  when  the  arteries’ 
are  very  little  distended  by  the  stroke  of  the 
heart,  the  blood  in  the  smallest  of  the  veins  re¬ 
tains  somewhat  of  the  intermitting  motion- 
secondly,  that  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  great 
••ems,  even  independently  of  disease,  is  sli-ditlv 


retarded  at  each  systole  of  the  auricles, ° and 
accelerated  on  their  diastole  ;  thirdly,  that  the 
now  of  blood  in  the  great  veins  is  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  by  each  act  of  expiration,  and  accelerated 
by  each  inspiration;  the  natural  effect  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  shut  cavity  of  the  chest,  in 
inspiration,  being  to  draw  towards  it,  (i.  e  to 
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towards  it,)  not  only  air  by  the  trachea,  but  also 
blood  by  the  great  veins.  This  last  is  the  re¬ 
spiratory  pulse  of  Haller  and  others,  which  is 
distinctly  seen  to  communicate  a  movement  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  when  they  are  ex 
posed.  J 

The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  determined  by  various  causes  : _ 

1.  1  robably  the  most  efficacious  is  the  im¬ 
pulse  a  tergo  communicated  by  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  effect  of  which  is  unequivocally 
shown  by  the  experiments  previously  mentioned. 
But  when  we  consider  the  great  distensibility  of 
the  veins,  and  the  very  moderate  degree  of  dis¬ 
tension  observed  in  them  in  the  healthy  state,  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  along 
them  must  be  much  aided  by  causes  actiim  i,7 
this  part  of  the  circulation  itself. 

2.  The  experiments  of  several  physiologists, 
particularly  Verschuir,  Hastings,  and  Beclard, 
seem  sufficiently  to  indicate  a  vital  power  of 
tonicity  in  the  veins,  similar  to  that  which  we 
ascribed  to  the  arteries.  But  in  several  parts  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  interior  of  bones,  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  where  the  coats  of  the 
veins  form  the  internal  lining  of  unyielding 
canals,  it  is  obvious  that  this  power  cannot  be 
exerted  ;  and  in  any  individual  part,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  feeble  [lower. 

3.  Gravitation  manifestly  affects  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  veins,  especially  of  the  extremities- 
but  cannot  materially,  on  the  whole,  promote 
tlie  flow  towards  the  heart. 

T  The  action  of  neighbouring  muscles,  and 
probably  the  pressure  of  other  adjacent  and  es¬ 
pecially  elastic  textures,  such  us  the  skin,  aided 
D  d  2 
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by  the  effect  of  the  valves,  frequently  and  greatly 
promote  the  flow  of  blood  in  many  veins,  chiefly 
of  the  extremities. 

5.  It  appears  that  the  “  suction  influence  ” 
of  the  diastole  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  pro¬ 
motes  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  veins  some¬ 
what  more  than  their  systole  retards  it.  But 
the  rapid  distention  of  a  vein  below  a  ligature, 
where  this  cause  cannot  act,  shows  that  the 
other  causes  of  the  motion  in  the  veins  are  much 
more  powerful. 

6.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Barry,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  along  the 
veins  is  promoted  also,  in  animals  of  which  the 
respiration  is  similar  to  the  human,  by  the 
‘suction  influence’  of  the  acts  of  inspiration 
above  mentioned.  But,  besides  what  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  facility  with 
which  circulation  is  carried  on  in  the  foetus, 
which  does  not  breathe ;  in  animals,  of  which 
the  pericardium  has  been  opened,  and  the  heart 
exposed  to  the  air  (so  that  no  influence  of  this 
ltind  can  affect  the  motion  of  the  blood);  and 
even  in  cases  of  artificial  respiration,  where  no 
such  influence  can  be  exerted  by  the  chest  — 
sufficiently  demonstrates  that  this  cause  likewise 
is  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  effect  of  the  more  violent  respiratory 
actions  on  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins,  and 
particularly  the  retardation  of  the  blood’s  motion, 
and  congestion  in  the  great  veins,  from  forced  or 
prolonged  expiration,  accompanied  by  muscular 
effort,  are  very  important  in  pathology.  Mus¬ 
cular  exertion,  especially  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  has  the  additional  effect  of  accelerating 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  which  will  be 
considered  afterwards. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  are 
similar  to  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  and  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  other  internal  veins.  The 
termination  of  the  smallest  branches  of  the 
artery  in  the  capillary  veins  of  the  lungs,  has 
been  ascertained  as  distinctly,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  other  textures  ;  and  the  smallest 
branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  which  bring 
arterial  blood  from  the  aorta,  have  been  found 
to  inosculate  with  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

As  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
is  carried  on  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  it 
cannot  derive  any  aid,  on  the  principle  of  suction, 
from  the  movements  of  the  chest.  But  the 
motion  of  the  lungs  in  inspiration  and  expiration 
promotes  the  flow  of  blood  through  their  sub¬ 
stance,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  after¬ 
wards. 

The  fibrous  middle  coat  found  in  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  and  its  branches,  as  well  as  in 
the  aorta,  is  probably  chiefly  useful  by  resisting 
the  strong  and  variable  impulse  given  by  the 
heart's  contractions,  and  thus  preventing  morbid 
dilatation  of  the  arteries.  And  it  is  with  the 
same  intention,  no  doubt,  that  the  great  veins 
are  strengthened  by  muscular  fibres  near  their 
termination,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  re¬ 
trograde  impulse  from  the  stroke  of  the  auricles. 

According  to  the  most  probable  estimates,  the 
whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  may  be  in 
general  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 


whole  body  ;  and  of  this,  it  is  generally  thought 
that  about  one-fourth  may  be  in  the  arterial, 
and  three-fourths  in  the  venous  system. 

Circula'tor.  (From  circulo,  to  compass 
about.)  An  itinerant  practitioner  of  medicine. 
A  mountebank. 

Circulato'rium.  (From  circulo,  to  move 
round.)  A  chemical  digesting  vessel,  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  fluid  within  it  is  made  to  perform 
a  circulatory  motion. 

Ci'rculus.  (Diminutive  of  circus,  a  circle.) 
A  circle  or  ring.  1.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  cir¬ 
cular  parts ;  as  the  circulus  osseus  of  the  temporal 
bone  of  the  foetus,  or  any  part  of  the  body  which 
is  of  an  annular  shape,  as  circulus  oculi,  iridis,  &c. 

3.  To  an  iron  instrument  used  by  the  old 
chemists  for  dividing  glass.  See  Ruland,  Lexicon 
Alchemicc. 

3.  To  several  circular  instruments  used  by 
the  older  surgeons. 

Circulus  arteriosus  ftiiDis.  The  artery 
which  runs  round  the  iris,  and  forms  a  circle,  is 
so  termed.  See  Oculus. 

Circulus  cilia'ris.  See  Ciliary  circle. 

Circulus  osseus.  Annulus  osseus.  A  ring- 
like  bone  in  the  ear  of  the  foetus.  It  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cartilaginous  meatus  ex- 
ternus,  and  supports  the  membrana  tympani. 
In  the  adult  it  is  united  with  the  meatus. 

Circulus  qua'druplex.  A  kind  of  bandage 
used  by  the  old  surgeons. 

Circumcalua'lis.  A  name  that  has  been 
given  to  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  See 
Oculus. 

Cl  RCUMCFSION.  (Circumcisio,  ottis.  f.  ; 
from  circumddo,  to  cut  about.)  The  removal 
of  the  prepuce  from  the  glans  penis.  This  is  a 
religious  rite  among  the  Jews  and  Mahom- 
raedans.  It  is  also  practised  by  surgeons  in 
some  cases  of  phymosis. 

Circumductionis  ofifex.  An  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  by  Vesalius  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye. 

Circumflex  a  anterior.  Artieularis  anterior. 
The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  humeral  artery 
dispersed  upon  the  muscles  covering  the  anterior 
part  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

Circumflex  a  externa.  An  artery  usually) 
arising  from  the  profunda  femoris,  but  sometime! 
from  the  common  femoral.  It  is  distributed  tc 
the  muscles  of  the  hip  and  thigh. 

Circumflex  a  ili'aca.  Circiiviflaa  ossis  iu> 
Tliaca  (interior.  An  artery  which  rises  nearl; 
opposite  the  epigastric,  from  the  external  ilia 
artery  immediately  before  it  passes  under  Pou 
I  part’s  ligament.  It  runs  along  the  crest  of  till 
!  ilium  between  the  transversalis  and  internij 
oblique  muscles  to  the  loins.  It  gives  blood  t 
the  abdominal  psoas  iliac  and  sartorial  muscle 
and  inosculates  with  the  epigastric  inferior  ii 
tercostal  and  lumbar  arteries. 

Cl  rcu  xi  flex  a  interna.  An  artery  ot  d 
thigh,  given  off  from  the  profunda  or  femoi 
opposite  the  external  circumflex.  It  turns  row 
the  inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  ail 
supplies  the  hip  joint  and  muscles  surroundii 
it. 

ClRCUMPLEXA  FOSTER  IOR.  Articilhll’iS  L1 
terior.  A  branch  of  the  humeral  artery,  hug 
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than  the  circumflexa  anterior,  passing  to  the 
back  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  dispersed  chiefly 
on  the  deltoid  muscle. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS.  Circumflex.  An  epi¬ 
thet  given  by  anatomists  to  objects  which  wind 
round  others.  Thus  there  is  an  anterior  and 
posterior  circumflex  artery  around  the  shoulder 
joint,  a  circumflex  muscle  of  the  palate,  &c. 

Circumflex  us  palati.  A  muscle  of  the 
palate.  Tensor  palati,  of  limes.  Circumjlexus 
palati  mollis,  of  Albinus.  Spheno-salpingo-sta- 
philinns,  sen  staphilinm  externus,  of  Winslow. 
Musculus  tubre  norm,  of  Valsalva.  Palato-sal- 
pingeus,  of  Douglas.  Pterigo-staphilinus,  of 
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Cowper.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  process  ot 
the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  not  far  from  its 
osseous  part ;  it  then  runs  down  along  the 
pterygoideus  interims,  passes  over  the  hook  of 


the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  by  a 
round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads  into  a  broad 
membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  the  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  palati,  and  the  semilunar  edge  of  the  os 
palati,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  suture  which 
joins  the  two  bones.  Generally  some  of  its 
posterior  fibres  join  with  the  constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  superior,  and  palato-pharyngatus.  Its 
use  is  to  stretch  the  velum,  to  draw  it  down¬ 
wards,  and  to  the  side  towards  the  hook.  It 
has  little  effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly  con¬ 
nected  to  its  osseous  part. 

Circumfora'neus.  Wandering.  A  Latin 
adjective,  applied  to  an  itinerant  quack  or  moun¬ 
tebank.  It  has  been  made  into  a  substantive. 

Circujili  tio.  (From  circumlino,  to  anoint 
around.)  A  liniment;  especially  one  applied 
to  the  eyelids. 

Circumossa'lis  m  EMu  ran  a.  The  periosteum. 
IRCUMSCI  SUS.  (From  drcumscindo,  to 
cut  round  about.)  Circumcised.  Applied  to 
d  membraneous  capsule,  separating  into  two 
parts  by  a  complete  circular  fissure. 

CIRRO'SUS.  Cirrose  :  having  a  cirrus  or 
.en  ill.  Applied  to  a  leaf  tipped  with  a  tendril  * 
is  in  Gloriosa  and  Hagellaria. 

CIR  RUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  uepus,  a  horn, 
(because  it  is  twisted  like  a  horn.)  Cirri, us 
Mvicula.  A  clasper  or  tendril.  One  of  the 
ra  01  pi  ops  of  plants.  A  long,  cylindrical 
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From  the  division  of  its  apex,  a  cirrus  is, 

1.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  undivided  piece; 
as  in  Momordica  balsaminea ,  Passijloru  quadran - 
gularis,  and  Bryonia  dioica. 

2.  Compound,  consisting  of  a  stalk,  variously 
branched  or  divided. 

3.  Bifid,  when  it  has  two  divisions  ;  as  in  Vilis 
vinifera,  Lathyrus  palustris,  Ervum  telrasper- 
mum,  &c. 

4.  Trifid,  when  there  are  three;  as  in  Big- 
nonia  unguis,  and  Lathyrus  hirsutus. 

5.  Multifid,  or  branched,  when  the  divisions 
are  more  numerous ;  as  in  Lathyrus  latifolius, 
and  Cobra  scandens. 

From  its  convolution  into, 

1.  Convolute,  when  all  the  gyrations  are  re¬ 
gular  in  the  same  direction  ;  as  in  Hedera  quin- 
quefolia. 

2.  Revolute,  winding  itself  irregularly,  some¬ 
times  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other ;  as  in 
Passifiora  incarnata. 

Ci'rsium.  (From  uiprros,  a  varix,  which  this 
herb  was  supposed  to  cure.)  The  herb  saw- 
wort.  See  Serratula. 

CIRSOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f.  KipcrotcrjA?) ;  from 
KLpaos,  varix,  or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  K-qA-q, 
a  tumour. )  A  varicose  enlargement  of  the  sper¬ 
matic  veins:  it  is  most  frequently  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  spermatic  cord  which  is  below 
the  opening  in  the  abdominal  tendon  ;  and  the 
vessels  generally  become  rather  larger  as  they 
approach  the  testes.  1 1  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  number  of  earthworms  coiled  up.  It  occa¬ 
sions  pain  from  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and 
is  attended  also  with  pain,  or  a  sense  of  weight 
in  the  loins.  Cirsocele  may  be  mistaken  for°an 
omental  hernia,  but  they  are  easily  distinguished 
in  the  following  manner  :  place  the  patient  in  an 
horizontal  posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by 
pressure  upon  the  scrotum;  then  put  the  fingers 
firmly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  desire  the  patient  to  rise :  if  it  be  a 
hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear,  as  long  as 
the  pressure  is  continued  at  the  ring;  but  if  a 
cirsocele,  the  swelling  returns  with  increased 
size,  on  account  of  the  return  of  blood  into  the 
abdomen  being  prevented  by  the  pressure.  This 
affection  can  seldom  be  entirely  cured.  When 
the  vessels  are  more  than  usually  tumid,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  and  followed  by  saturnine 
lotions  to  the  cord  and  testicle.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  free  ;  the  testicle  supported  by  a 
bag-truss,  and  the  patient  confined  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  posture. 

Cirso^des.  (From  Kiparos,  a  varix,  and  ei bos, 
likeness.)  Resembling  a  varix  :  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  by  Rufus  Ephesitis  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  brain,  and  also  to  the  spermatic  veins. 

Ciasokvirii alos.  (From  iciptros,  a  varix,  and 
opipaAus,  the  navel.)  A  varicose  state  of  the 
veins,  or  an  aneurismal  varix  around  the  navel 
CIRSOPII  Til  A'LM  I  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from 
uiprros,  varix,  and  urptia.Ap.us,  the  eye.)  A  vari¬ 
cose  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye. 

Cmcos.  Kiptros.  I  he  Greek  for  a  varix. 

Ci'ssa.  Cilia.  Kioaa.  Kirra.  The  Greek 
word  for  a  magpie,  and  also  for  the  disease 
called  pica.  See  Pica. 

CISSA'Ml’ELOS.  ( Cissainpelus  i  f  • 
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from  Kitraos,  ivy,  and  apireKos,  the  vine.)  1.  | 
The  Greek  name  of  a  species  of  convolvulus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  | 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Dicccia  ;  Order,  Mo- 
nodelphia.  Wild  vine.  Velvet  leaf. 

Cissamfelos  caai'eba.  This  species  is  held 
by  the  Brazilians  to  be  a  specific  against  the 
bite  of  serpents.  The  root  was  formerly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  linthontriptic. 

Cissamfelos  farei'ha.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Pareira  brava ;  called  also,  Pareyra, 
Abuta,  Ambutua,  Jhtluct,  and  Overo  butua.  The 
root  of  this  plant —  Cissa/npelos,  foliis  pcltatis 
cordalis  emarginatis,  of  Linnaeus  —  a  native  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  has  no 
remarkable  smell,  but  a  sweet  bitter,  and  some¬ 
what  austere  taste.  It  has  been  extolled  in 
nephritic  and  calculous  complaints  ;  but  is  not 
used  in  this  country.  The  dose  is  from  Dj.  to 
Oij.  of  the  powder  ;  or  an  infusion  may  be 
made  with  ~iij.  of  the  root  to  ftj.  of  water,  the 
third  part  of  this  being  taken  at  once. 

Ci'ssarus.  See  Cislus  creticus. 

CissFnum.  Kl/tcivov.  The  name  of  a  plaster 
prescribed  by  Paulus  iEgineta  for  wounds  of 
the  tendons.  Its  name  is  derived  from  laacros, 
ivy ;  but  ivy  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ingredient 
in  it. 

CISTE'RNA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  a  cistern.)  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  has  been  so  called. 

Cisterna  CHYt.i.  Cisterna  lumbaris.  The 
receptaculum  chyli. 

Cisterna  lumbaris.  See  Cisterna  chyli. 

Ci'stliorus.  See  Cistus  creticus, 

Cistic.  See  Cystic. 

CI'STUS.  ( us ,  i.  m.  Kioto?.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Cistus. 

Cistus  creticus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  ladanum  of  the  shops 
is  obtained.  It  has  also  been  named  Cisthorus, 
Cissarus,  and  Dorycinium, 

Cist  us  —  arborescens  exlipulat  us,  foliis  spatulato- 
ovatis  petiolatis  enerviis  scabris,  calycinis  lanceo- 
latis,  of  Linnams.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
gum  resin,  called  ladanum,  exudes  upon  the  leaves 
of  this  plant.  It  is  collected  by  lightly  rubbing 
the  leaves  with  leather,  and  afterwards  scraping 
it  off,  and  forming  it  into  irregular  masses  for 
exportation.  Three  sorts  of  ladanum  have  been 
described  by  authors,  but  only  two  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  shops.  The  best,  which  is  very 
rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still  softer 
on  being  handled  ;  the  other  is  in  long  rolls, 
coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and 
not  so  dark.  The  first  has  commonly  a  small, 
and  the  last  a  large  admixture  of  fine  sand  ;  the 
dust  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds,  from  the 
loose  sands  among  which  it  grows,  being  re¬ 
tained  by  the  tenacious  juice.  The  soft  kind 
has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  lightly  pungent 
bitterish  taste :  the  hard  is  much  weaker.  La¬ 
danum  was  formerly  much  employed  internally 
as  a  pectoral  and  astringent  in  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions,  dysenteries,  and  several  other  diseases;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  never  used,  except  as  an 


ingredient  in  the  stomachic  plaster,  cmplastrum 
ladani. 

Cistus  ladani'ferus.  This  species  grows  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Provence.  Its  young 
branches  afford,  by  boiling  in  water,  a  substance 
analogous  to  the  ladanum  of  Crete. 

Cistus  laurii  olius.  This  grows  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  also  affords  a  kind  of  ladanum. 

Cislus  ledon.  See  Ledum palustre. 

Ci'tharus.  (From  Kidapa,  a  harp.)  The 
breast  is  sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape.  — 
Turton. 

Citra'co.  (From  citrus,  a  citron  ;  so  called 
from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Baum.  See  Melissa. 

CI'TRATE.  (Citras,  atis.  f.  ;  from  citrus, 
the  lemon.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  the  salifiable 
bases. 

Citrate  of  totash.  This  salt  is  used  medi¬ 
cinally,  in  the  form  of  the  common  effervescing 
saline  draught.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  is  neutralised 
with  the  juice  of  one  common-sized  lemon,  or 
with  fifteen  grains  of  crystallised  citric  acid.  It 
is  extremely  useful  in  allaying  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  vomiting ;  and  is  an  excellent  light 
diaphoretic.  Its  action  on  the  skin  is  rendered 
much  more  certain  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  antimonial  wine. 

Citrate  of  soda.  A  scruple  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  neutralised  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lemon-juice  or  ten  grains  of  citric  acid,  forms  an 
effervescing  draught,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
effects  as  that  made  with  citrate  of  potash. 

Ci'trea.  See  Citrus  medica. 

Ci'tkeum.  (From  citrus.)  The  citron-tree. 
See  Citrus  medica. 

CPTRIC.  ( Citricus ,  from  citrus,  the  lemon.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  lemon. 

Citric  acid.  Aciduni  citricum.  On  account 
of  the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  lemon- 
juice  is  mixed,  it  is  very  soon  altered  by  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition.  Various  methods  have 
been  contrived  to  prevent  this  effect  from  taking 
place,  in  order  that  this  wholesome  and  agree¬ 
able  acid  might  be  preserved  for  use  in  long 
voyages,  or  for  domestic  purposes.  The  juice 
may  be  kept  in  bottles  under  a  thin  stratum  of  I 
oil,  which  indeed  prevents,  or  greatly  retards,  i 
its  total  decomposition ;  though  the  original  | 
fresh  taste  soon  gives  place  to  one  which  is  | 
much  less  grateful.  In  the  East  Indies,  it  is  | 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  extract. 

If  this  operation  be  carefully  performed  by  a  > 
very  gentle  heat,  it  is  found  to  be  very  effectual,  i 
When  the  juice  is  thus  heated  the  mucilage  | 
thickens,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  flocks,  . 
part  of  which  subside,  and  part  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  :  these  must  lie  taken  out.  The  vapours 
which  arise  are  not  acid.  If  the  evaporation  he  r 
not  carried  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  liquid  of  it*  I 
fluidity,  it  may  be  long  preserved  in  well-closed  jl 
bottles  ;  in  which,  after  some  weeks’  standing,  a 
farther  portion  of  mucilage  is  separated,  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  acid. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  preserving  lemon-juice, 
that  of  concentrating  it  by  frost  appears  to  he 
the  best,  though  in  the  warmer  climates  it  can¬ 
not  conveniently  be  practised.  Lemon-juice, 
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lysed  by  the  same  chemist,  consists  of  oxygen 
54-831,  carbon  41*369,  hydrogen  3*800.  The 
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exposed  to  the  air  in  a  temperature  between  50° 
and  60°,  deposits  in  a  few  hours  a  white  semi¬ 
transparent  mucilaginous  matter,  which  leaves 
the  fluid,  after  decantation  and  filtration,  much 
less  alterable  than  before.  This  mucilage  is  not 
of  a  gummy  nature,  but  resembles  the  gluten  of 
wheat  in  its  properties  :  it  is  not  soluble  in  water 
when  dried.  More  mucilage  is  separated  from 
lemon-juice  by  standing  in  closed  vessels.  If 
this  depurated  lemon-juice  be  exposed  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  of  about  seven  or  eight  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  the  aqueous  part  will 
freeze,  and  the  ice  may  be  taken  away  as  it 
forms  ;  and  if  the  process  be  continued  until 
the  ice  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  acidity,  the 
remaining  acid  will  be  found  to  be  reduced  to 
about  one  eighth  of  its  original  quantity,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  acidity  will  be  eight  times  as 
intense,  as  is  proved  by  its  requiring  eight  times 
the  quantity  of  alkali  to  saturate  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  This  concentrated  acid  may  be  kept 

tor  use,  or,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  made  into  a  _  _ _ ^  u  ^  jiiui 

dry  lemonade,  by  adding  six  times  its  weight  of  them,  as  with  the  oxalates  and  ‘tartrates! 
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crystallised  ; 

icid  deposited 

from 

its  saturated 

solution,  consists  of 

Dumas. 

Brnut. 

Urc. 

Carbon 

36*28 

34*28 

33*00 

Hydrogen 

4  *45 

4*76 

4*63 

Oxygen 

59*27 

60*96 

62*37 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

The  crystals, 

obtained  by 

spontaneous  evapor- 

fine  loaf  sugar,  in  powder. 

Tile  above  processes  may  be  used  when  th 
acid  ot  lemons  is  wanted  for  domestic  purposes, 
•because  they  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  oils, 
or  other  principles,  on  which  its  flavour  pecu 
liarly  depends  ;  but  in  chemical  researches,  and 
where  the  acid  itself  is  required  to  be  had  in  the 
utmost  purity,  a  more  elaborate  process  must  be 
used.  Boiling  lemon-juice  is  to  be  saturated 
w  ith  powdered  chalk,  the  weight  of  which  is  to 
be  noted,  and  the  powder  must  be  stirred  up 
from  the  bottom,  or  the  vessel  shaken  from  time 
to  time.  The  neutral  saline  compound  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water;  it  therefore  falls  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  mucilage  remains  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  watery  fluid,  which  must  be  de¬ 
canted  off;  the  remaining  precipitate  must  then 
)e  washed  with  warm  water,  until  it  comes  off 
dear.  To  the  powder,  thus  edulcorated,  a  quan- 
ity  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  the  chalk  in 
weight,  and  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water, 
oust  be  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  a  few 
ninutes.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
he  earth,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
remains  behind  when  the  cold  liquor  is  filtered, 
wide  the  disengaged  acid  of  lemons  remains 
hssolved  in  the  fluid.  This  last  must  be  eva- 
.orated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  which 
■,'ields  the  pure  citric  acid  in  little  needle-like 
'ystals.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sulphuric 
add  should  be  rather  in  excess,  because  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  will  prevent  the 
i  ystalhsation.  1  his  excess  is  allowed  for  above 

Its  taste  is  extremely  sharp,  so  as  to  appear 
caustic.  It  is,  of  the  vegetable  acids,  thi  one 
■which  most  powerfully  resists  decomposition  by 

‘  ;  ,  a  d7  and  "arm  air  it  effloresces  ;  but 

^  absorbs  , no, store  when  the  air  is  damp,  and 

.  !°Ses  crystalline  form.  A  hundred 
voter, °at  T'“nfiVe  °f 

tnost  other  solution,  ft  cl 

jinderga  decomposition  when  long  kept"’  ^ 


ation  at  common  temperatures,  differ  from  the 
above  in  containing  more  water. 

The  saline  compounds  are  called  citrates. 
Those  used  medicinally  are, 

1.  C.  of  potash.  See  Citrate  of  potash. 

2.  C.  of  soda.  See  Cit  rate  of  soda. 

3.  C.  of  Ammonia.  See  Citrate  of  Ammonia 
in  the  Supplement. 

4.  C.  of  morphia.  See  Morphia. 

All  the  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  power¬ 
ful  acids,  which  do  not  form  a  precipitate  with 

The 

j  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  decompose  them,  and 
form  crystallised  or  insoluble  precipitates  in 
their  solutions.  All  afford  traces  of  acetic  acid, 
or  a  product  of  the  same  nature,  on  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  distillation  :  this  character  exists  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  metallic  citrates.  Placed  on 
burning  coals,  they  melt,  swell  up,  emit  an  em- 
pyreumatic  smell  of  acetic  acid,  and  leave  a  light 
coal.  All  of  them,  if  dissolved  in  water,  and 
left  to  stand  for  a  time,  undergo  decomposition, 
deposit  a  flocculent  mucus,  which  grows  black, 
and  leaves  their  bases  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  ;  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition. 
Before  they  are  completely  decomposed,  they 
appear  to  pass  to  the  state  of  acetates. 

Ihe  citric  acid  is  found  in  many  fruits  united 
with  the  malic  acid. 

Citric  acid  being  more  costly  than  tartaric, 
may  be  occasionally  adulterated  with  it.  This 
fraud  is  discovered  by  adding  slowly  to  the  acid, 
dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  of  subcarbonate 
ot  potash,  which  will  give  a  white  pulverulent 
precipitate  ot  tartar,  if  the  citrate  be  contami¬ 
nated  with  the  tartaric  acid.  When  one  part 
ol  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  19  of  water,  the 
solution  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemon- 
juice.  If  before  solution  the  crystals  be  tri¬ 
turated  with  a  little  sugar  and  a  flew  drops 
ot  the  oil  of  lemons,  the  resemblance  to  the 
native  juice  will  be  complete.  It  is  an  anti¬ 
dote  against  sea-scurvy ;  but  the  admixture  of 
mucilage  and  other  vegetable  matter  in  the 
lecent  fruit  of  the  lemon,  has  been  supposed 
to  render  it  preferable  to  the  pure  acid  of  the 
chemist. 

Citiuna'tio.  An  alchemical  term,  signify¬ 
ing  complete  digestion,  or,  according  to  Uuland, 
resuscitation. 

Crrai'NULA.  (ft,  cc.  f.;  a  diminutive  of c frits, ) 

A  small  citron  or  lemon. 

Cixiu'nulus.  Citrinolus.  Cilrinus.  A  kind 
of  crystal,  which  Paracelsus  called  saxifrage,- ; 
and  believed  to  be  lithontriptic. 

Ci'tiiinus.  Citrine.  Lemon,  coloured. 

Citrinuin  unguentum.  See  Unguent  um  citn 
num. 
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Citron.  See  Citrus  medica. 

Citrul,  Sicilian.  See  Cucurbit  a  citrullus. 

CUru'llus.  us,  i.  f.  j  See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 

CI'TRUS.  (us,  i.  f.  K LTpos.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Polyadelphia ;  Order,  Icosandria. 

-■  The  name  of  the  lemon.  See  Citrus  medica. 

Citrus  aurantium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  orange-tree  and  fruit;  called  also,  Au- 
rantium,  Aurantium  Hispalense,  Aurantium 
Chinense,  Malus  aurantia  major,  Malus  aurantia, 
Aurantium  vulgare,  Jl lalus  aurantia  vulgaris, 
Mala  aurca,  C/irysomelia,  Ncrantia,  Martianum 
pomum,  and  Poma  aurantia.  The  China  and 
Seville  orange  are  both  only  varieties  of  the 
same  species:  Citrus  —  peliolis  alatis  folds  acu- 
minatis,  of  Li n mens.  The  latter  is  specified  in 
our  pharmacopoeias ;  and  the  flowers,  leaves, 
yellow  rind,  and  juice,  are  made  use  of  for  dif¬ 
ferent  medical  purposes. 

The  flowers,  Jlores  naphcc,  are  highly  odo¬ 
riferous,  and  are  used  as  a  perfume  ;  they  are 
bitter  to  the  taste  ;  they  give  their  taste  and 
smell  both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but  most  per¬ 
fectly  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  water 
which  is  distilled  from  these  flowers  is  called 
aqua  forum  naphee.  In  distillation,  the}'  yield 
a  small  quantity  of  essentia!  oil,  which  is  called 
oleum  vel  essentia  neroli  ■■  they  are  brought  from 
Italy  and  France.  Orange  flowers  were  once 
thought  to  possess  considerable  antispasmodic 
powers  ;  and  the  water  distilled  from  them  is 
still  prescribed  on  the  continent.  See  Aqua 
forum  aurantii. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste;  and  yield, 
by  distillation,  an  essential  oil :  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  they  give  out  a  fragrant 
odour.  They  have  been  applied  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  flowers,  but  without  success. 

'I  he  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  the 
white  pithy  part,  has  a  grateful  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste.  Infused  in 
boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly  all  its  smell 
and  taste;  cold  water  extracts  the  bitter,  but 
very  little  of  the  flavour.  In  distillation,  a 
light,  fragrant,  essential  oil  rises,  without  the 
bitter.  Its  qualities  are  those  of  an  aromatic 
and  bitter.  It  has  been  employed  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  is  a  very  common 
addition  to  combinations  of  bitters,  used  in 
tlyspepsia.  It  has  been  given  in  intermittents, 
in  doses  of  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  has  also  been  much  celebrated  as  a  remedy 
in  menorrhagia,  and  immoderate  uterine  eva¬ 
cuations. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid, 
which,  by  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  pro¬ 
moting  various  excretions,  and  diminishing  the 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  proves  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  both  ardent  and  putrid  fevers: 
though  the  China  orange-juice,  as  impregnated 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  becomes  more 
agreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  The  Seville  orange-juice  is  particularly 
serviceable  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will 
prevent  or  cure  scurvy  in  the  most,  apparently 
desperate  circumstances.  In  dyspepsia,  from 
putrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  both  lemon  and 
orange-juice  are  highly  useful. 


Citrus  mkdica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lemon-tree ;  called  also,  Limon,  Limonia 
mala,  Malus  medica ,  Malus  limonia  acida,  Citrea 
malus,  and  Citrus.  The  tree  which  affords  the 
lemon  is  the  Citrus — peliolis  linearibus,  of  Lin- 
n;eus ;  a  native  of  the  upper  part  of  Asia, 
but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
The  juice,  which  is  much  more  acid  than  that 
of  the  orange,  possesses  similar  virtues.  It  is 
always  preferred  where  a  strong  vegetable  acid 
is  required.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  lemon-juice 
has  been  often  taken  on  board  ships  destined  for 
long  voyages  ;  but  even  when  well  depurated  of 
its  mucilaginous  parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by 
long  keeping.  To  preserve  it  in  purity  for  a 
|  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  a  highly  concentrated 
|  state  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  recoin- 
j  mended  to  expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of  cold 
I  sufficient  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and  mucila- 
I  ginous  parts.  After  a  crust  of  ice  is  formed, 
the  juice  is  poured  into  another  vessel  :  and,  by 
repeating  this  process  several  times,  the  remain¬ 
ing  juice,  it  is  said,  has  been  concentrated  to 
eight  times  its  original  strength,  and  kept,  with- 
j  out  suffering  any  material  change,  for  several 
years.  See  Citric  acid. 

Whytt  found  the  juice  of  lemon  to  allay  hys¬ 
terical  palpitations  of  the  heart,  after  various 
other  medicines  had  been  experienced  inef¬ 
fectual;  and  this  juice,  or  that  of  oranges,  taken 
to  the  quantity  of  four  or  six  ounces  in  a  day, 
has  sometimes  been  found  a  remedy  in  the 
jaundice.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a 
very  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  as 
orange-peel,  and  yielding  in  distillation  a  less 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extremely  light,  almost 
colourless,  and  generally  brought  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Lemons.  The  lemon-peel,  though 
less  warm,  is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  of 
the  orange,  and  is  employed  with  the  same 
intentions.  The  pharmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup 
of  the  juice  syrupus  limonis,  and  the  peel  enters 
into  some  vinous  and  aqueous  bitter  infusions; 
it  is  also  ordered  to  be  candied  ;  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  some  formula:. 

The  citron-tree  is  also  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  species,  — the  Citrus  medica  of 
Linnams.  Its  fruit  is  called  Cedromela,  which 
is  larger  and  less  succulent  than  the  lemon  ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  citron  and  lemon-trees 
agree.  The  citron-juice,  when  sweetened  with 
sugar,  is  called  by  the  Italians  Agro  di  ccdro. 

The  Citrus  mella  rosa  of  Lamarck,  is  another 
variety  of  the  Citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  It 
was  produced,  at  first,  casually,  by  an  Italians 
i  grafting  a  citron  on  a  stock  of  a  bergamot  pear- 
tree  ;  whence  the  fruit  produced  by  this  union 
participated  both  of  the  citron-tree  and  the  pear- 
tree.  The  essence  prepared  from  this  hint  is 
called  essence  of  bergamotte,  and  Essentia  de 
cedra. 

Ci'llti.  See  Cissa. 

CirrAKA.  A  place  in  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  where 
there  are  thermal  waters,  of  100°  Fahr.  They 
contain  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
muriate  of  soda. 

Civet-cat.  See  Pi  vena. 
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CIVE'TTA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  sehct,  Ara- 
oic )  Zibethum.  Civet;  an  unctuous  odori¬ 
ferous  drug,  derived  from  more  than  one  species 
of  viverra.  See  Viverra. 

Cladonia  islandica.  See  Cetraria  islandica,  in 
the  Supplement. 

CLAP.  (So  called  from  the  old  French 
word  clapises,  which  were  public  shops,  kept 
and  inhabited  by  single  prostitutes  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  confined  to  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
town.)  See  Urethritis. 

CLA'RET.  Claretum.  A  light  French 
wine,  drunk  in  this  country  chiefly  in  summer. 
Claret  is  an  excellent  drink  in  typhoid  fevers. 

CLARE'TUM.  [uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  clareo, 
o  be  clear.)  1.  The  wine  called  claret.  See 
Claret. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  several  factitious 
•wines. 

Claretum  laxativum.  Vinum  Hippocrati- 
rum.  Wine  impregnated  with  senna,  roechoa- 
•anna,  turbith,  and  aromatics.  It  was  given  to 
mrge  melancholy  and  pituitous  humours. 

Claretum  purgatorium.  Vinum  Hippocra- 
licum  antimoniale.  A  vinous  solution  of  glass 
bf  antimony  with  cinnamon-water  and  sugar, 
it  was  emetic  and  purgative. 

CL  ARI FIC  ACTION.  ( Clarjicatio ,  onis.  f. ; 
Tom  clams,  clear,  pure,  and  facio,  to  make.) 
The  depuration  of  any  thing,  or  process  of  free¬ 
ing  a  fluid  from  heterogeneous  matter,  or  fecu- 
encies. 

Clary.  See  Salvia. 

Clasper.  See  Cirrus. 

Classy.  A  place  near  Laon,  in  Picardy,  where 
here  are  chalybeate  waters. 

Claudi'acon.  KXavSiaKor.  The  epithet  of  a 
ollyriurr*  described  by  Paulus  iEgincta. 

Claudication.  Lameness. 

CLAU'STRUM.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  a  barrier, 
rom  claudo,  to  shut.)  Formerly  applied  in 
natomy,  as  claustrum  gutturis,  the  opening  of 
he  pharynx  ;  claustrum  virginitatis,  the  hymen. 

Ci.ausu'ra.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  claudo,  to 
hut.)  An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity 
t  the  body.  Thus  clausum  uteri  is  a  pre- 
ernatural  imperforation  of  the  uterus  ;  clausum 
ubarum  Fullopiarum,  a  morbid  imperforation 
d  the  Fallopian  tubes,  mentioned  by  lluysch 
s  one  cause  of  infecundity. 

Clava  rugosa.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

CLAVA'HIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  clava,  a 
lub.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 

■'ryplogamia  ;  Order,  Fungi.  Club-shaped 
aiugus. 

Clava  ri  a  cinerea.  Grey  goat’s  beard. 

1  his  and  the  clavaria  coralloides  are  sometimes 
aten.  Their  flesh  is  cottony;  and  they  have 
ittle  flavour. 

Clavaria  coroli.oi'des.  The  systematic 
.ame  of  the  Fungus  corol/oides  of  old  writers  • 
•died  also  crotelus.  It  is  sometimes  eaten! 
hue  Clavaria  cinerea.  1 1  was  once  used  as  a 
lorroborant  and  astringent. 

Clava'tio.  (From  clavus,  a  nail.)  A  sort 
f  articulation  without  motion,  where  one  bone 
,  driven  into  another  like  a  nail.  It  is  syno- 
(vinous  with  Gomphosis,  which  see. 

Clava'tus.  Clubbed  ;  club-shaped ;  applied 
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to  parts  of  plants ;  as  the  stigma  of  the  Ge- 
nipi. 

Clavella'ti  ci'neiies.  The  wood  ashes  from 
which  potash  is  prepared  have  been  so  called, 
because  the  wood,  previously  to  burning,  is  cut 
into  slips,  clavcB. 

Clavicle.  See  Clavicula. 

CLA  Yl'CULA.  (a,  tv.  f. ;  from  clavis,  a  key , 
on  account  of  some  resemblance  to  the  keys 
used  by  the  ancients.)  I.  In  Anatomy,  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone.  The  clavicle  is  placed 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast.  It  extends  across,  from  the  tip  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  ; 
it  is  a  round  bone,  a  little  flattened  towards  the 
end,  which  joins  the  scapula;  it  is  curved  like 
an  Italic/,  having  one  curve  turned  out  towards 
the  breast :  it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  supporting* 
the  shoulders,  preventing  them  from  falling 
forwards  upon  the  breast,  and  making  the  bands 
strong  antagonists  to  each  other  ;  which,  with¬ 
out  this  steadying,  they  could  not  have  been. 

The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  sternum,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  head  of  the  cla¬ 
vicle,  is  round  and  flat,  or  button-like ;  and  it  is 
received  into  a  suitable  hollow  on  the  upper 
piece  of  the  sternum.  It  is  not  only  like  other 
joints  surrounded  by  a  capsule  or  purse;  it  is 
further  provided  with  a  small  moveable  carti- 
lage,  which,  like  a  friction- wheel  in  machinery, 
saves  the  parts  and  facilitates  the  motions,  and 
moves  continually  as  the  clavicle  moves. 

The  outward  end  of  the  clavicle  is  flattened, 
as  it  approaches  the  scapula,  and  the  edge  of 
that  flatness  is  turned  to  the  edge  of  the  flat¬ 
tened  acromion,  so  that  they  touch  hut  in  one 
single  point.  This  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  corresponding  point  of  the  acromion, 
are  flattened  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  carti¬ 
lage  ;  but  the  motion  here  is  very  slight,  and 
quite  insensible :  they  are  tied  firmly  by  strong 
ligaments  ;  and  we  may  consider  this  as  almost 
a  fixed  point,  for  there  is  little  motion  of  the 
scapula  upon  the  clavicle  :  but  there  is  much 
motion  ot  the  clavicle  upon  the  breast,  for  the 
|  clavicle  serves  as  a  shaft,  or  axis,  firmly  tied  to 
the  scapula,  upon  which  the  scapula  moves  and 
turns,  being  connected  with  the  trunk  only  by 
this  single  point,  viz.  the  articulation  of  the 
clavicle  with  the  breast-hone. 

II.  A  tendril.  See  Cirrus . 

Clavi'culus.  The  clavicle. 

ClaVis.  ( is ,  is.  f.  ;  a  key.  The  clavicle. 

CLA/VUS.  [us,  i.  m. ;  a  nail.)  1.  Acorn, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
nail.  It  is  a  roundish , horny,  cutaneous  extube- 
ranee,  with  a  central  nucleus, sensible  at  its  base; 
found  chiefly  on  the  toes,  from  the  pressure  of 
tight  shoes. 

2.  An  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  the  head, 
limited  to  a  very  small  space,  and  causing  a 
sensation  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  the 
head.  It  is  most  frequently  connected  with 
hysteria  ;  and  is  then  called  clavus  hystericus. 

3.  A  tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye;  so 
called  from  its  shape.  — Cclsns. 

4.  Condylomata  of  the  uterus  have  been 
called  clavi. 

Clavus  hystericus.  See  Clavus. 
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Clavus  oculi.  This  name  has  been  given  by 
some  to  staphyloma. 

Clavus  secali'nus.  A  name  of  the  Secale 
cornulum. 

Clai/.  See  Alumina. 

CLEAVAGE.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
mechanical  division  ol  crystals  ;  by  showing  the 
direction  in  which  their  lamina  can  separate,  it 
enables  us  to  determine  the  mutual  inclination 
of  these  lamirut;.  The  cleavage  affords  an  im¬ 
portant  character  of  many  minerals.  In  the 
interior  of  some  minerals,  the  direction  ot  the 
cleavage  may  be  frequently  seen,  without  using 
any  mechanical  violence. 

Cleavers.  See  Galium  aparine. 

Ci.ei'bion.  KAeiSioE.  Clidion.  The  name 
of  an  astringent  pastil  described  by  Galen  and 
Paul  us  ;  also  the  name  of  an  astringent  epithem 
described  by  Aetius. 

Cleidomastoiue'us.  (From  kAcis,  the  cla¬ 
vicle,  and  /uaoToeioijs,  the  mastoid  process.) 
Albinus  gives  this  name  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  sternocleido-mastoideus,  which  he  makes  a 
separate  muscle. 

CLEl'SAGRA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  tcAeis,  the 
clavicle,  and  ay  pa,  a  prey.)  A  name  given  by 
Ambroise  Pare  to  gout  affecting  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicle. 

Cleithron.  (KAeifloov ;  from  /cAeiw,  to  shut.) 
See  Claustrum. 

CLE'MATIS.  (tis,  idis.  f.  ;  from  uAppa, 
a  tendril :  so  named  from  its  climbing  up  trees, 
or  any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  tendrils.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcan 
system.  Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  1  olygyma. 

Clematis  dafhnoiW  The  name  given  by 
Bauhin  to  the  herb  perwinkle - Vinca  minor 

of  Linnseus.  . 

Clematis  passieloOia.  The  passion-flower. 

See  Passiflora. 

Clematis  recta.  The  name  of  the  upright 
virgin’s  bower  :  called  also,  Flammula  Jons. 
Clematis  —  folds  pinnalis,  foliolis  ovato  tance- 
olatis  inlegcrriniis,  caule  credo,  Jlonbuspentape- 
talis  telrapclalisque,  of  Linmeus  i  he  same 
virtues  are  attributed  to  tins  plant  as  to  the 

clematis  vitalba.  .  . 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic  name  of 

the  traveller’s  joy  :  called  also,  Vitalba,  Alragene, 

Viornn.  The  Clematis arthragene  ol  I  heophrastus. 

This  plant  is  common  in  our  hedges,  and  is  the 

Clematis  — folds  pinnalis,  foliolis  cordatis scanden- 

S“,  Of  I LA..  I..  "I.™  IH-n.  I'.™- 

,l,ice  a  warmth  on  the  tongue,  and  if  the  chewing 

is  continued,  blisters  arise.  They  also  vesicate 

•md  ulcerate  the  skin  when  rubbed  in  it.  1  he 

ol  int  has  been  administered  internally  to  cure 

lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  An 

infusion  of  two  or  three  drachms  ot  the  leaves 

i  ,.<•  |)oilin,r  water,  may  he  taken  m 
in  a  pound  or  noum0  ’  . 

the  course  of  Hie  four  and  twenty  hours.  In 

France,  the  young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled, 

as  boptops  are  in  this  country. 

CLEM  vr.'Tis.  The  same  as  clematis 

Cleo'nis  collvrium.  'I lie  name  of _a  colly- 

riu in,  of  which  Celsus  describes  several  hu  ms. 

,  ,  psv'i.ra,  or  Cu/psyora.  ( l’-oni  kK**tw, 

i  i  xvitfi-  i  The  name  ot  an  m- 

to  conceal,  and  vSuip,  walu.  j  •  . 

s, ruuient  used  by  the  ancients  to  measuu  tmu.  by 
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the  dropping  of  water  through  a  bole,  from  one 
vessel  to  another ;  also  a  chemical  vessel,  per¬ 
forated  in  the  same  manner;  and  an  instrument 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  contrived  to  convey 
fumigations  to  the  uterus  in  hysterical  cases. 

Clermont  ferrand.  A  town  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome.  It  lias  acidulous 
springs. 

Cle'ves.  A  city  of  Westphalia.  It  lias 
mineral  waters,  containing  carbonate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron. 

Cli'banus.  A  portable  furnace,  made  of  iron, 
copper,  or  earthen-ware. 

CLIMACTERIC.  ( Climaclericus ,  from 
uAip-al;,  a  gradation.)  A  term  applied  to  certain 
years  in  the  life  of  man,  which  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  mark  a  certain  degree  in  the  scale  ot 
his  existence;  and  to  a  particular  disease  ob¬ 
served  in  persons  advanced  in  life.  See  Climac- 
tcric  disease. 

Climacteric  disease.  The  ordinary  duration 
of  life  seems  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  from  the  Mosaic  age,  in  which,  as  in  the 
present  day,  it  varied  from  threescore  and  ten  to 
fourscore  years.  In  passing  through  this  term, 
however,  we  meet  with  particular  epochs  at 
which  the  body  is  peculiarly  affected,  and  suffers 
a  considerable  alteration.  These  epochs  the 
Greek  physiologists  contemplated  as  five  ;  and, 
from  the  word  climax,  which  signifies  a  grada¬ 
tion,  they  denominated  them  climacterics.  I  hey 
begin  with  the  seventh  year,  which  forms  the 
first  climacteric ;  and  are  afterwards  regulated 
by  a  multiplication  of  the  figures  three,  seven, 
and  nine,  into  each  other  ;  as,  the  twenty- first 
year  being  the  result  of  three  times  seven  ;  the 
forty-ninth,  produced  by  seven  times  seven  ;  the 
sixty-third,  or  nine  times  seven  ;  and  the  eighty- 
first,  or  nine  times  nine.  A  more  perlect  scale 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  laid  down ;  hut  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  general  principle,  and  as 
we  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  im¬ 
prove  on  its  application,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  it.  The  two  last  were  called  grand  cli¬ 
macterics,  or  climacterics  emphatically  so  de¬ 
nominated,  as  being  those  in  which  the  life  ot 
man  was  supposed  to  have  consummated  ltseu, 
and  beyond  which  there  is  no  prospect  hut  that 
of  dissolution. 

The  change  which  frequently  strikes  our  at¬ 
tention  as  taking  place  about  the  fourth,  or  ill 
the  interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  is  ot 
two  distinct  and  opposite  kinds  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  notice  each.  .  , 

\Ve  sometimes  find  the  system,  at  the  penoc 
before  us,  exhibiting  unexpectedly  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  renovation  of  powers.  Persons  "  ho 

have  been  deaf  for  twenty  years,  suddenly  re¬ 
cover  their  hearing,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  hear 
very  acutely  :  others  as  suddenly  recover  their 
sight,  and  throw  away  their  spectacles,  "hicn 
had  been  in  habitual  employment  tor  as  long 
a  period  ;  others  return  to  the  process  ol  den¬ 
tition,  and  reproduce  a  smaller  or  largoi  nutl' 
ber  of  teeth  to  supply  vacuities  progressive  y 
produced  in  earlier  life;  and  examples  art 
given  of  entire  sets  ot  teeth  cut  at  this  Pell° 
That  the  hair  should  evince  a  simil.u  uoL. 
neration,  of  which  instances  are  also  adduced,  is 
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perhaps,  less  surprising  ;  since  this  lias  been 
known  to  grow  again,  and  even  to  change  its 
colour  after  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  a  renovation 
of  powers  at  the  period  before  us,  we  some¬ 
times  perceive  as  sudden  and  extraordinary  a 
decline.  We  behoM  a  man  apparently  in  good 
health,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  abruptly 
sinking  into  a  general  decay.  Ilis  strength, 
his  spirits,  his  appetite,  his  sleep  fail  equally  ; 
his  flesh  falls  away  ;  and  his  constitution  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  breaking  up.  In  many  instances 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  real  fact;  and  no  human 
wisdom  or  vigilance  can  save  him  from  the 
tomb.  But  in  many  instances,  also,  it  is  an 
actual  disease,  in  which  medical  aid  and  kindly 
attention  may  he  of  essential  service  ;  and  upon 
an  application  of  which  we  behold  the  powers 
of  life,  as  in  other  diseases,  rally  ;  the  general 

•  strength  return  ;  the  flesh  grow  fuller  and 
firmer,  the  complexion  brighten  ;  the  muscles 
become  once  more  broad  and  elastic ;  and  the 
'whole  occasionally  succeeded  by  some  of  those 
.extraordinary  renovations  of  lost  powers,  or  even 
lost  organs. 

Ihe  subject  is  obscure  ;  and  it  is  as  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  account  for  either  of  these  extremes 
—  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  decline,  as 
for  the  sudden  and  singular  restoration.  That 
the  decline,  however,  is  a  real  malady,  and  not 
a  natural  or  constitutional  decay,  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  recovery.  And  hence,  in  refe- 
■rence  to  the  period  in  which  it  occurs,  and  by 
which,  no  doubt,  it  is  influenced,  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  denominated  the  Climacteric  disease. 

The  patient  falls  away  in  flesh  and  strength 
befoie  he  complains  of  any  loss  of  appetite, 
or  has  any  dyspeptic  symptoms;  which  only 
appear  to  take  place  afterwards  by  sympathy. 
And  that  the  mesentery  and  lacteals  are  not 
jaralysed  and  obliterated,  as  in  the  atrophy  of 
hid  age,  is  incontrovertible  from  the  renovation 
>f  power  and  reproduction  of  bulk  that  form 
m  occasional  termination  of  the  disease. 

In  watching  carefully  the  symptoms  of  this 
nalady,  when  totally  unconnected  with  any 
■oncomitant  source  of  irritation,  either  mental 
>r  bodily,  we  shall  often  perceive  that  it  creeps 
m  so  gradually  and  insensibly,  that  the  patient 
n.nse  is  hardly  aware  of  its  commencement. 

•  He  perceives  ”  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir 
Ienry  Halford  “  that  he  is  tired  sooner  than 

usual,  and  that  he  is  thinner  than  he  was  •  but 
et  he  has  nothing  material  to  complain  of 
n  process  of  time  las  appetite  becomes  seriously 
m paired  ;  Ins  nights  are  sleepless,  or,  if  he  get 
k-ep,  he  is  not  refreshed  by  it.  His  face  be- 
omes  visibly  extenuated,  or  perhaps  acquires 
bloated  look  His  tongue  is  white,  and  he 
.aspects  that  he  has  fever.  If  he  ask  advice 
is  pulse  is  found  quicker  than  it  should  be’ 
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different  parts  of  the  body,  conceived  to  bt 
rheumatic,  but  without  the  proper  charactei 
of  rheumatism  :  and  sometimes  the  hcadaeh 
is  accompanied  with  vertigo.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  when  it  terminates  fatally, 
the  stomach  seems  to  lose  all  its  powers ;  the 
fiame  becomes  more  and  more  emaciated  ;  the 
cellular  membrane  in  the  lower  limbs  is  Jadcn 
with  fluid  ;  there  is  an  insurmountable  restless¬ 
ness  by  day,  and  a  total  want  of  sleep  at  night ; 
the  mind  grows  torpid  and  indifferent  to  what 
formerly  interested  it ;  and  the  patient  sinks  at 


last :  seeming  rather  to  cease  to  live  than  to  die 


|iey  used  to  be. 

■  Sometimes  he  feels  pains  shooting  over 


of  a  mortal  distemper 

In  the  progress  of  this  disease,  medicine  will 
generally  be  found  to  accomplish  but  little. 
The  constitutional  debility  must  be  met  by 
tonics,  cordials,  and  a  generous  diet;  and  a 
scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  such 
contingencies  of  body  or  mind  as  may  form  an 
exciting  cause,  or  aggravate  the  morbid  dia¬ 
thesis  if  already  in  a  state  of  activity.  Con¬ 
gestions  must  be  removed  where  they  exist, 
and  every  organ  have  room  for  the  little  play 
that  the  rigidity  of  advanced  life  allows  to  it  : 
and  where  aperients  are  necessary,  they  should 
consist  principally  of  the  warm  and  bitter  roots 
or  resins,  as  rhubarb,  guaiacum,  and  aloes.  In 
many  instances  the  Bath  water,  and  in  a  few 
that  of  Cheltenham,  w  ill  be  also  found  of  col¬ 
lateral  use  ;  and  especially  where  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  a  beneficial  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  disease,  and  that  the  system  is 
about  to  recover  it. 

Climacteric  years.  See  Annus  climactericus 
and  Climacteric  disease. 

CLIMAIE.  (From  kAi ya,  a  region.)  The 
prevailing  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  of  any 
region  with  respect  to  heat,  cold,  moisture,  winds 
and  impregnation  with  extraneous  matters,  is 
called  the  climate  of  that  region.  The  climate 
of  any  place  depends  on  some  causes,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  is  sufficiently  manifest;  as  latitude 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  insular  or 
continental  position,  presence  or  absence  of 
mountains,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  Sec.  • 
there  are  other  causes  which  may  have’  their 
influence  on  climate,  although  we  are  less  able 
to  estimate  the  degree  or  nature  of  that  influ¬ 
ence;  such  are  electricity,  subterranean  fire, 
peculiar  states  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  may 
be  supposed  to  obtain  in  volcanic  regions,  and 
various  astronomical  causes.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  causes,  remarkable  changes  of 
climate  are  continually  taking  place.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  climates  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  were  more  severe  in  ancient  times  than 
they  are  at  present.  Caesar  says,  that  the  vine 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of 
its  winter-cold.  The  rein-deer,  now  found  only 
m  the  frozen  zone,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Tiber  was  frequently  frozen 
over,  and  the  ground  about  Rome  covered  with 
snow  for  several  weeks  together,  which  hardly 
ever  happens  in  our  times.  The  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were 
generally  frozen  over  for  several  months  of 
winter.  The  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  a  few'  centuries  afterwards,  transported 
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their  armies  and  waggons  across  the  ice  of  these 
rivers.  The  improvement  that  is  continually 
taking  place  in  the  climate  of  America,  proves 
that  the  power  of  man  extends  to  phamomena, 
which,  from  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  their 
causes,  seemed  entirely  beyond  his  controul. 
At  Guiana,  in  South  America,  within  five  de¬ 
grees  of  the  line,  the  inhabitants  living  amid 
immense  forests,  a  century  ago,  were  obliged  to 
alleviate  the  severity  of  the  cold  by  evening 
fires.  Even  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season 
has  been  shortened  by  the  clearing  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  warmth  is  so  increased,  that  a  fire 
now  would  be  deemed  an  annoyance.  It 
thunders  continually  in  the  woods,  rarely  in 
the  cultivated  parts. 

Drainage  of  the  ground,  and  removal  of 
forests,  however,  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  sources  of  the  increased  warmth  of  the 
Italian  winters;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  we  must  acknowledge  our  incom¬ 
petency  to  explain  the  causes  by  which  even  the 
most  considerable  changes  of  climate  are  brought 
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about. 

The  subject  of  climate  is  one  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  naturalist,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
physician.  Climate  exerts  a  very  sensible  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe  :  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  determine  the  physical  and  moral 
peculiarities  of  different  races  of  mankind  ;  and 
it  has  a  marked  influence  in  modifying  the 
characters  of  disease,  the  operation  of  remedies, 
and  the  whole  practice  of  medicine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  of  the  principal  climates  in  the 
world,  and  their  respective  adaptation  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  or  restoration  of  health,  is  taken  from 
'he  excellent  work  of  Dr.  James  Clark ;  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  information  :  — 

English  climates.  —  The  great  desideratum 


in  this  country  is  to  find  a  mild  climate  and 
sheltered  residence  for  our  pulmonary  and  other 
delicate  invalids  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Our  warmest  winter  residences  in  England 
arc  mostly  found  on  the  southern  and  south¬ 
western  shores  ;  indeed  it  is  their  vicinity  to  the 
sea  which  in  a  great  degree  renders  them  warmer 
than  the  inland  parts  in  their  respective  vici¬ 
nities. 

The  mild  region  of  England  admits  of  a  na¬ 
tural  division  into  four  districts  or  groups,  each 
having  some  peculiar  features  in  its  climate 
which  characterise  it  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
others,  both  as  regards  its  physical  and  medical 
qualities.  These  are  — 

].  The  south  coast,  comprehending  the  tract 
of  coast  between  Hastings  and  Portland  Island, 
including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  superiority  of  the  climate  of  this  district 
exists  chiefly  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February.  In  March  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  coast,  and  that  of  the  interior, 
is  nearly  the  same.  In  April  and  May,  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  rises  above  that  of 


the  coast  and  continues  higher,  though  in  a  less 
ratio,  through  the  summer  months.  In  October 
tli  •  mean  temperatures  are  again  equal,  and  in 
November  that  of  the  coast  begins  to  exceed 
the  interior.  The  only  places  on  the  south 


coast  which  we  consider  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  are,  Undercliff'  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  Hastings  and  Brighton,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex. 

Undercliff  is  decidedly  the  most  sheltered 
and  warmest  of  these  places,  and  it  lias  more¬ 
over  this  convenience  over  most  of  our  other 
winter  residences,  that  it  also  affords  a  good 
summer  climate. 

Hastings  follows  Undercliff  in  point  of  shel¬ 
ter  and  warmth  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Its  situation  at  the  base  of  a  range  of 
steep  hills,  which  protect  it  in  a  considerable 
degree  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds, 
render  it  a  milder  and  more  sheltered  residence 
during  this  season  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Sussex. 

Brighton  differs  materially  in  the  character 
of  its  climate  from  both  these  places.  It  is 
more  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  but  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  drier  and  more  bracing.  While 
inferior  to  Undercliff  and  Hastings  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
accompanied  with  much  irritation,  it  offers 
advantages  over  both  to  invalids  of  a  relaxed 
and  nervous  habit  who  are  not  very  excitable. 
Autumn  is  the  season  during  which  the  climate 
of  this  place  possesses  the  greatest  advantages  ; 
and  even  to  the  end  of  December  it  is  one  of 
the  mildest  climates  in  our  island,  and  most 
favourable  for  a  large  class  of  invalids ;  more 
especially  for  cases  in  which  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  system  is  a  leading  feature. 

Invalids  who  select  the  coast  of  Sussex  as 
their  winter  residence,  might  find  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  pass  the  autumn  at  Brighton  and  the 
winter  at  Hastings. 

2.  South-west  coast.  —  The  winter  climate 
of  the  south  coast  of  Devon  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  mildness.  The  temperature  of  its  more 
sheltered  spots  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January  (when  the  difference 
is  greatest),  is,  in  the  average,  about  five  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  London  during  the  same 
period  ;  whereas,  on  the  south  coast,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  scarcely  exceeds  two  degrees.  This  supe¬ 
riority  of  temperature  over  London  at  both 
places,  occurs  chiefly  during  the  night ;  though 
the  days  are  proportionally  warmer,  and  the 
temperature  more  steady  on  the  south-west  than 
on  the  south  coast. 

Various  places  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
are  held  in  repute  on  account  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  their  climate,  more  especially  in  pul¬ 
monary  diseases.  The  principal  of  these  are 
Torquay,  Hawlish,  Sid  mouth,  and  Ex'inouth. 
Salcombe,  the  Montpellier  of  Huxhain,  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  our 
island  during  the  winter.  At  Torquay  the 
invalid  has  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  sheltered  country,  some  part  or  other  of 
which  will  afford  a  protected  ride  or  walk, 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  blows.  Tor¬ 
quay  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  every  place 
in  our  island.  Its  position  also  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  a  range  of  pretty  steep  hills,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  calcareous  rocks,  renders  it  com¬ 
paratively  dry.  Hence,  while  Torquay  possesses 
all  the  advantages  of  the  climate  of  this  coast, 
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its  chief  disadvantage  (humidity)  is  felt  in  a  less 
degree  than  elsewhere. 

3.  La Nn’s- End.  —  The  only  place  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  deserving  particular  notice  is  Penzance, 
which  has  long  been  frequented  by  invalids  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  its  winters.  Pen¬ 
zance  has  a  very  peculiar  climate,  which  de¬ 
fends  on  its  almost  peninsular  situation  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island. 
A  remarkable  equality  in  the  distribution 
of  the  temperature  throughout  the  year,  and 
(throughout  the  day  and  night,  is  a  striking 
character  of  this  place.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
the  climate  of  Penzance  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  south  of  Europe;  and  the  only  climate  which 
iwe  have  examined  that  excels  it  is  that  of  Ma¬ 
deira.  This  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Pen¬ 
zance  will  be  shown  at  once  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  London,  where  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  warmest  and  coldest  months  is  26°, 
•while  at  Penzance  it  is  only  18°. 

In  other  respects  the  climate  of  the  Land’s- 
End  does  not  stand  so  high  in  a  medical  point  of 
view.  It  is  very  humid  ;  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  annually  at  Penzance  being  nearly 
double  that  which  falls  in  London,  and  the 
number  of  rainy  days  much  greater.  This  dis¬ 
trict  is  also  proverbial  for  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  its  gales;  and  Penzance,  owing  to 
its  total  want  of  shelter  from  the  northerly  and 
(easterly  winds,  is  colder  during  the  spring  than 
either  Torquay  or  Undercliff.  Hence  it  is,  that 
although  Penzance  possesses  a  decided  supe¬ 
riority  over  all  the  other  situations  in  our  island, 
in  the  mildness  and  equability  of  its  winter 
climate,  its  humidity,  exposed  situation,  and 
liability  to  winds,  render  it  inferior  to  several 
other  places  as  a  residence  for  invalids. 

Flushing,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Falmouth,  is  the  only  other  place  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  deserving  notice.  The  position  of  Flush- 
ng  differs  from  that  of  Penzance  only  in  bein<>' 
somewhat  protected  from  the  north  and  east 
■vinds  by  a  low  range  of  hills  which  rises  imms- 
liately  behind  it. 

Before  quitting  the  south-west  coast  and 
Land’s- End,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  degree  at  different  places, 
the  predominant  character  of  the  climate  is  that 
ot  softness  and  humidity  ;  on  the  system  gene¬ 
rally,  it  has  a  soothing  but  relaxing  influence. 

from  this  character  of  the  climate  of  the 
whole  south-western  coast  of  our  island,  it  will 
•ne  at  once  understood  that  it  is  most  suitable 
lor  the  irritable  and  inflammatory  habit,  and 
least  so  for  the  relaxed  nervous  constitution- 
hat  in  the  dry,  irritated  conditions  of  the  mu- 
icous  membranes,  with  a  parched  state  of  the 
.km,  it  will  prove  beneficial  ;  while  in  the  mor- 
md  states  of  the  same  membranes,  accompanied 
•with  copious  secretion,  or  when  there  exists  a 
(disposition  to  profuse  discharges  of  any  kind,  it 
-ill  prove  injurious.  Even  many  of  those 
•-•ases  which  are  benefited  by  a  temporary  so- 
•  ourn,  would  be  injured  by  a  permanent  resi¬ 
lience  in  this  district.  The  climate,  indeed, 
•assesses  qualities  of  so  marked  a  kind,  that 
i.vhtm  it  ceases  to  do  good,  it  generally  begins  to 
io  harm;  hence  it  will  seldom  be  prudent, 
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j  much  'css  advantageous,  for  the  invalid  who 
has  passed  the  winter  and  spring  on  this  coast 
j  to  prolong  his  residence  through  the  summer  • 
|  he  will  in  general  do  well  to  betake  himself  to 
j  a  drier  and  more  bracing  air,  especially  if  he 
intends  to  return  the  succeeding  winter. 

4.  West  of  England.  —  Clifton,  the  only 
j  place  in  the  western  district  which  we  deem  it 
(  necessary  to  notice,  has  several  local  advantage 
j  and  possesses  the  best  climate  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  it  is  situated.  Compared  with 
j  that  of  the  south-west  coast,  it  is  more  exciting, 

J  more  bracing,  and  drier,  but  not  so  mild.  It  h> 
j  therefore  less  suited  for  pulmonary  and  other 
diseases,  accompanied  with  much  irritation,  and 
j  with  a  tendency  to  inflammation.  On  the  other 
|  hand,  it  is  better  adapted  to  invalids  of  a  relaxed, 
languid  habit  ;  and  it  is  also  very  beneficial  in 
many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  with  much  secretion,  and  in 
the  scrofulous  affections  of  young  persons. 

Before  commencing  our  review  of  foreign 
climates,  the  islands  ot  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
rcquiic  some  notice,  as  they  are  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  invalids  from  this  country.  The 
climate  of  these  islands  resembles  in  its  general 
characters  that  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire;  it 
j  is  somewhat  warmer,  but  not  more  steady;  and 
is  more  exposed  to  high  winds.  Those  from 
the  south-west  prevail  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  while  those  from  the  north-east  often 
continue  for  weeks  together  during  the  spring, 
producing  the  same  unpleasant  effects  on  in¬ 
valids  which  arise  from  them  in  this  country. 
I  he  climate  is  found  by  experience  to  be  bene- 
hcial  in  the  same  diseases,  and  in  constitutions 
ot  a  similar  character,  as  that  of  our  south-west 
coast ;  the  observations  therefore  formerly  made 
relative  to  the  class  of  invalids  that  may  expect 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  latter,  apply  equally 
to  persons  who  may  be  sent  to  Jersey,  which,  o’f 
the  two  islands,  is  in  all  respects  the  best  suited 
for  invalids.  The  summer  climate  of  these 
islands  is  delightful. 

Foreign  Climates.  —  The  climate  of  the 
“°ulAf  France  has  long  been  held  in  repute, 
but  all  the  southern  provinces  of  that  country 
are  far  from  possessing  the  same  climate;  those 
situated  on  the  eastern  frontier  being  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  this  respect  from  those  on  the  western. 
It  is  highly  important,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  to  attend  to  this  distinction  in  recommend¬ 
ing  the  south  of  France  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  invalids. 

South-west  of  France.  —  We  comprehend 
under  this  division  the  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Tou¬ 
louse. 

1  he  transition  from  the  climate  of  the  south¬ 
western  shores  of  our  own  island  to  that  of  the 
south-west  of  France  is  easy  and  natural,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  exhibit  a  striking  similarity  in 
their  general  characters.  Taking  the  south-west 
of  France  generally,  the  mean  annual  tempe¬ 
rature  is  only  about  I  higher  than  that  of  the 
south-west  of  England.  Both  climates  are  soft 
and  rather  humid,  and  agree  and  disagree 
generally  speaking,  with  diseases  of  the  same 
character. 
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Pau  is  the  only  place  in  this  district  of 
Trance  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  notice 
particularly.  This  little  town,  which  has  been 
=a  good  deal  frequented  of  late  years  by  invalids 
rfrom  this  country,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
1>ase  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  when  its  close  vici- 
mity  to  that  range  of  lofty  mountains  is  consi- 
•dered,  it  certainly  possesses  a  far  milder  winter 
and  spring  climate,  and  is  much  less  subject 
to  high  winds  and  extensive  transitions  of  tern- 
perature,  than  might  be  expected.  One  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  in  the  character  of  its 
climate  is  the  mildness  of  the  spring,  and  its 
comparative  exemption  from  sharp  cold  winds 
during  that  season.  In  this  respect  it  bears  a 
very  favourable  comparison  with  the  climates  of 
the  south  of  Italy.  While  Pau  is  6°  colder  than 
Rome  during  the  winter,  it  is  only  2^'  colder 
in  the  spring.  Compared  with  the  warmest 
parts  of  England,  the  same  superiority  of  its 
spring  climate  holds  good.  Penzance  during 
the  winter  months  is  3°  higher  than  Pau,  but 
5°  lower  in  the  spring.  This  mild  character  of 
the  spring  constitutes  the  great  advantage  of 
the  climate.  Pau  is  also  very  free  from  fogs, 
and  possesses  a  dry  soil.  Its  chief  fault  is  the 
unsteadiness  of  its  temperature.  It  may  how¬ 
ever  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
favourable  residence  for  invalids  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  France,  as  far  as  we  have  had  the 
means  of  judging.  The  difference  between  the 
climate  of  Pau  and  that  of  the  best  situations 
in  England  is  not  great.  It  is  drier  and  warmer 
in  the  spring;  and  the  northerly  winds  are  much 
less  trying  to  invalids  than  in  this  country. 
O  ne  advantage  possessed  by  it,  is  its  vicinity  to 
the  delightful  watering-places  among  the  higher 
Pyrenees,  which  offer  to  the  invalid  who  has 
passed  the  winter  at  Pau  a  healthy  summer 
climate,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  Ion  > 
journey. 

South-east  of  France.  —  Under  this  divi¬ 
sion  we  include  that  extensive  tract  of  country 
which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  from  Montepllier  to  the  banks  of  the 
Var,  the  boundary  stream  between  France  and 
Piedmont.  The  climate  of  this  district  is 
warmer  and  drier,  but  more  irritating  and  ex¬ 
citing  than  that  of  the  south-west.  It  is  also 
subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
and  to  frequent  harsh,  cold  winds.  This  great 
liability  to  cold  piercing  winds,  more  especially 
the  north-west  ( mistral J,  which  often  continues 
to  blow  with  considerable  force  for  many  days 
together,  renders  the  whole  of  this  country  an 
improper  residence  for  patients  suffering  under, 
or  peculiarly  disposed  to  inflammation  or  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  respiratory  organs.  We  consider 
the  custom,  therefore,  which  has  long  prevailed, 
of  sending  consumptive  patients  to  the  south  of 
France,  a  grievous  error ;  an  error  which  the 
obvious  character  of  the  climate,  and  the  result 
of  ample  experience  of  its  effects,  should  have 
long  since  corrected.  There  may  be  constitutions, 
having  a  tendency  to  tuberculous  disease,  which 
might  even  derive  some  benefit  from  a  tem¬ 
porary  residence  in  this  climate;  but  when 
tubercles  already  exist  in  the  lungs,  it  will  cer-  | 
tainly  prove  injurious. 
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After  this  account  of  the  climate  and  its  effects 
on  phthisical  patients  (the  cases  which  have  been 
chiefly  sent  thither),  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
say  much  of  the  different  places  in  this  district 
which  have  been  most  frequented  by  invalids. 
We  shall,  however,  notice  the  principal  of  these 
briefly. 

Montpellier.  —  This  place  lias  now  so  com¬ 
pletely  lost  the  character  which  it  once  pos¬ 
sessed  as  a  mild  climate,  that  it  may  suffice  to 
remark  here,  that  a  more  improper  residence 
could  scarcely  be  selected  for  a  person  disposed 
to  pulmonary  disease.  Its  high,  exposed  situ¬ 
ation,  renders  it  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  this 
climate  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  well  ascertained  that  pulmonary  in-  I 
flammation  and  phthisis  are  among  the  most  i 
prevailing  diseases  of  the  place. 

Marseilles.  —  Although  less  exposed  than  | 
Montpellier,  this  is  an  equally  improper  resi- 
dence  for  consumptive  invalids.  From  the  i 
manner  in  which  the  environs  of  Marseilles  are  ; 
divided  into  small  properties,  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  the  invalid  lias  no  means  of  taking 
proper  exercise,  or  of  breathing  country  air  ; 
and  without  these,  consumptive  invalids  can  i 
derive  little  advantage  from  any  climate.  For  ' 
cases  likely  to  benefit  by  a  dry  sharp  air,  Mar-  | 
seilles  forms  a  good  winter  residence.  It  is  said 
to  prove  particularly  favourable  to  persons  who 
have  suffered  from  intermittent  fever. 

Hyires  possesses  the  mildest  climate  in  the 
whole  of  this  district,  and  this  advantage  it 
owes  chiefly  to  its  sheltered  situation  at  the 
base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  protect  it,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  northerly  winds,  i 
Tiie  country  also  around  this  little  town  differs 
in  its  character  from  that  of  Provence  generally, 
(which  comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  the 
district  now  under  consideration.)  The  hills  I 
here  present  the  appearance  of  verdure,  being  i 
covered  with  shrubs,  many  of  them  evergreens,  i 
affording  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bare  and 
rugged  mountain  masses  which  form  so  strik¬ 
ing  a  feature,  and  compose  so  large  a  portion  : 
of  Provence.  The  extensive  orange  gardens 
which  flourish  under  the  immediate  shelter  of 
Ilyeres,  and  the  verdure  of  its  hills,  afford 
evident  proofs  of  the  amenity  of  its  climate; 
while,  by  experience,  it  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  favourable  residences  for  invalids  in 
this  part  of  France,  —  certainly  the  best  with  I 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Nice.  —  This  place  has  long  been  celebrated  I 
for  the  mildness  of  its  climate  ;  and  continues 
to  form  the  favourite  resort  of  a  numerous  class  ( 
of  invalids,  both  from  this  and  other  northern  f 
countries.  Although  situated  in  the  same  lint  t 
of  coast  as  Provence,  Nice  is  superior  to  it  ii 
several  respects.  In  the  general  qualities  o 
its  climate  it  certainly  resembles  that  of  tlu 
south-east  of  France;  but  it  has  some  im¬ 
portant  local  advantages  over  the  best  part: 
of  that  country.  By  its  steep  and  lofty  rangt 
of  mountains  it  is  protected  from  the  northerly 
winds,  and  especially  from  the  mistral,  whirl 
we  have  stated  to  be  so  prevalent,  and  whirl 
experience  proves  to  be  so  injurious  to  dehcat' 
invalids,  in  Provence.  This  circumstanc 
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;ivcs  a  comparative  degree  of  softness  to  the 
■Innate  ;  but  it  is  still  rather  exciting.  Nice 
s  not  exempt  from  cold  winds,  especially 
luring  the  spring  ;  indeed,  the  prevalence  ot 
hese  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  climate  of  this  place  in  pulmonary 
diseases  generally.  For  consumption,  even  in 
Is  earlier  stages,  we  consider  Nice  an  un- 
favourable  situation,  in  a  very  large  proportion 
>f  cases.  In  bronchial  diseases  ot  the  dry 
rritable  character,  it  is  also  prejudicial ;  and 
in  dyspepsia,  depending  on  an  irritated  or  in- 
lammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach,  it  is  equally  so.  So 
decidedly,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  when 
m eh  a  state  of  the  digestive  organs  exists, 
lie  invalid  will  derive  little  benefit  from  a 
residence  at  Nice,  whatever  may  be  his  disease. 
Though  warm  and  dry,  the  Climate  is  ill  suited 
o  irritable  habits.  With  languid,  torpid  con¬ 
stitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  well. 
In  the  scrofulous  affections  of  young  persons 
oossessing  this  character  of  constitution,  it 
iroduces  the  best  effects  ;  as  it  does  in  chronic 
ironchial  disease,  accompanied  with  copious 
expectoration,  and  in  what  has  been  termed 
mmoral  asthma.  In  chronic  rheumatism  it  is 
found  very  beneficial ;  and  in  deranged  health 
Vom  various  causes,  in  which  a  dry,  warm, 
ind  rather  exciting  climate  is  indicated,  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  derived  from  a  winter  spent 
it  Nice ;  provided  always  that  the  state  of 
he  digestive  organs  which  we  have  adverted 
o  does  not  exist.  In  consequence  of  the 
pendency  of  the  climate  to  aggravate  and  even 
jxcite  gastric  irritation,  a  more  abstemious 
diet  is  requisite  for  invalids  than  in  England. 
The  summer  at  Nice  is  too  hot  for  any  class  of 
nvalids. 

Italy.  —  The  climate  of  the  south  of  Italy 
lifters  little  in  actual  temperature  from  that 
>f  Provence  and  Nice,  but  it  is  softer,  more 
lumid,  and  less  exciting.  On  the  other  hand 
he  sirocco,  which  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  latter 
daces,  forms  an  objection  to  the  Italian  cli¬ 


mate,  though  this  objection  is  not  of  mu 
.weight  during  the  winter. 

The  only  places  which  we  consider  deservi 
if  notice  as  winter  climates  in  Italy,  are  Pi 
Rome,  and  Naples. 

I  he  climates  of  Pisa  and  Rome  reseml 
lach  other  in  their  general  qualities.  Roi 
s  somewhat  warmer  in  the  winter.  It  is  al 
Irier  than  Pisa,  though  more  humid  than  Ni 
md  the  parching  climate  of  Provence.  Abo 
bne-third  more  rain  falls  at  Rome  than  in  t 
atter  country  ;  and  the  number  of  rainy  da 
s  considerably  greater.  Taking  into  accou 
ill  the  qualities  of  the  climate  of  Rome,  i 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  Italy  :  to  t 
i  n valid  capable  of  taking  exercise  in  the  op 
dr,  it  affords  advantages  over  both  Naples  a 
1  isa.  Patients,  on  the  other  hand,  who  e 
ucar  little  exposure  to  the  air,  and  who  mi 
therefore  confine  themselves  to  the  most  shelter 
situations,  will  find  in  the  Lung’Arno  in  Pis' 
(rc-idence  possessing  advantages,  perhaps,  ov 
every  other  place  in  Italy. 

Naples  differs  somewhat  in  the  character 


its  climate  from  both  the  last  named  places. 
Independently  of  the  effect  which  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  to  the  sea  may  have  in  modifying 
the  climate,  it  is  more  subject  to  winds  ;  and 
the  air  is  more  exciting  than  that  of  Pisa  or 
Rome.  As  a  residence  for  invalids  labouring 
under  pulmonary  irritation,  or  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  it  is  inferior  to  both  ;  nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  cases  in  which  it  ought  to  he  considered 
a  more  favourable  climate.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery  around  Naples,  however,  and  the  gaiety 
and  excitement  of  the  place  and  climate  alto¬ 
gether,  prove  very  attractive  to  strangers  gene¬ 
rally  ;  and  render  it  a  very  agreeable  winter 
residence  for  persons  who  visit  Italy  rather 
as  a  recreation  than  for  the  removal  of  actual 
disease. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  climate  of  Italy 
proves  most  beneficial,  are  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.  We  have,  in  particular, 
observed  many  decided  examples  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  a  residence  at  Rome  in  both 
these  diseases.  Rut  it  is  still  more  in  the 
numerous  cases  of  deranged  health  which 
scarcely  admit  of  being  defined,  though  well 
known  to  the  medical  practitioner,  that  a  tour 
and  winter  spent  in  Italy  will  prove  beneficial. 
Such  persons  need  not  be  limited  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  situation,  but  may,  with  proper  caution, 
visit  the  different  places  frequented  by  strangers 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  that  even  with  greater 
advantage  to  their  health  than  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  stationary  at  any  one  of  them. 

These  observations  have  reference  to  the 
climate  of  Italy  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
that  is,  from  October  till  May  or  June.  To 
such  as  are  under  the  necessity  of  remaining 
in  that  country  through  the  summer,  the  baths 
of  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
afford  the  coolest  residences. 

There  may  be  several  situations  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  have  climates  equal, 
and  perhaps  superior,  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Malaga  has  been  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  to  us  as  possessing  a  very  mild  winter 
climate ;  but  our  information  respecting  the 
south  ot  Spain  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to 
speak  positively  on  this  subject :  and  the  want 
of  proper  accommodations  forms  an  insuperable 
objection  to  it  as  a  residence  for  invalids. 

The  Mediterranean  islands  do  not  merit 
much  notice.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sicily  afford  a  pretty  good  winter  climate; 
but  here  again  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  comforts,  and  even  conveniences  of 
life,  renders  them  almost  useless  to  English 
invalids. 

This  objection,  however,  cannot  be  made  to 
Malta,  the  only  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
belonging  to  this  country.  All  the  wants  ot 
the  invalid  may  he  supplied  here,  and  the 
packets  which  are  established  between  this 
place  and  England  afford  the  means  ot  reach¬ 
ing  it  conveniently.  Rut,  unfortunately,  the 
climate  of  Malta  has  little  to  recommend  it  to 
any  class  of  invalids,  and  least  ot  all  to  such 
as  sutler  from  pulmonary  affections.  L lie  arid 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  impalpable 
dust  which  is  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
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whenever  the  weather  is  dry,  the  currents  of  j 
cold  air  to  which  the  capital  (the  residence  of  j 
invalids)  is  subject  during  the  winter,  and  the  1 
frequent  and  heavy  rains  which  prevail  during  ' 
the  same  season,  render  it  an  unsuitable  residence  1 
for  patients  of  this  class.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  ! 
to  mention  also  that  phthisis  carries  off  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  consti¬ 
tuting  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mortality, 
according  to  Dr.  Hennen.  Indeed,  the  full  and 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  medical 
topography  of  Malta,  supplied  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  affords  more  than  sufficient  grounds  for 
excluding  it  from  the  list  of  climates  which  j 
promise  any  advantage  to  phthisical  patients,  j 
We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  of  any  class  of 
invalids  likely  to  derive  much  advantage  from 
the  winter  climate  of  Malta,  and  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  to  whom  its  summer  climate 
would  not  prove  injurious. 

Atlantic  climate.  —  The  climate  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic  in  the  temperate  latitudes  j 
is  more  steady  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  imparts  a  similar  character  to  the  climate 
of  its  islands.  Various  groups  of  islands  scat¬ 
tered  over  this  ocean,  between  the  28th  and 
38th  degrees  of  latitude,  having  been  praised 
for  the  excellence  of  their  climate,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  frequented  by  invalids  in  consequence, 
deserve  some  notice  in  this  place.  The  Azores, 
the  Madeiras,  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas 
in  the  Western  Atlantic,  have  all  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  suitable  residences  for  persons  re¬ 
quiring  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  and  more 
especially  for  consumptive  invalids. 

Madeira.  —  The  minute  and  careful  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  late  Dr.  Heineken  and  of  Dr. 
Renton,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  afforded 
us  sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  climate  of  this  island  ;  and  although 
our  materials  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the 
other  Atlantic  islands  are  much  less  complete, 
they  leave  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that  Ma¬ 
deira  is  superior  to  any  of  them  ;  while  it 
affords  conveniences  in  other  respects  as  a 
residence  for  invalids  possessed  by  none  of 
them.  The  height  of  the  central  ridge  of 
mountains  which  compose  the  greater  part  of 
this  island,  although  it  may  detract  somewhat 
from  its  warmth  during  the  winter,  contributes 
greatly  to  temper  the  heat  of  its  summer.  It 
gives  Madeira  the  advantage  of  a  cool  land- 
breeze  during  the  night,  which,  alternating  with  [ 
a  refreshing  sea-breeze  in  the  day,  moderates  j 
the  summer  heat  in  a  very  material  degree ;  j 
while  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  at  this  \ 
season  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira,  contribute 
also  to  its  coolness  and  salubrity.  The  invalid,  I 
moreover,  by  choosing  for  his  summer  residence  I 
an  elevated  situation  in  the  interior,  finds  a 
climate  considerably  cooler  than  that  of  Funchal, 
which  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore  and  affords 
the  best  winter  residence. 

Comparing  Madeira  with  the  south-east  of 
France  and  Italy,  we  find  that,  although  its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only  about  six 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  these  places,  this 
temperature  is  very  differently  distributed 


throughout  the  year,  the  range  being  far  less 
at  Madeira  than  in  the  most  favoured  spots  in 
the  soutli  of  Europe.  Thus,  while  the  winter 
is  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  in  Italy  and 
France,  the  summer  is  five  degrees  cooler ;  and 
while  the  mean  annual  range  at  Madeira  is 
only  fourteen  degrees,  it  is  nearly  double  this 
at  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Nice.  In  the 
equable  distribution  of  heat  throughout  the 
year,  it  possesses  a  similar  superiority  over  the 
same  places;  for  example,  while  the  mean  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature  of  successive  months  at 
Madeira  is  only  two  degrees,  at  Rome  and  Nice 
it  is  four,  and  at  Pisa  and  Naples  five  degrees. 

In  the  progression  of  temperature  during  the 
day,  it  maintains  the  same  superiority;  the 
mean  range  for  twenty-four  hours  being  ten 
degrees  by  the  register  thermometer,  while  at 
Nice  it  is  nine  degrees,  at  Rome  ten  degrees, 
and  at  Naples  thirteen  degrees,  by  the  common 
thermometer.  In  steadiness  of  temperature 
from  day  to  day  (a  very  important  quality  in 
a  climate),  Madeira  excels  ail  those  places 
greatly.  There  is  also  a  considerable  difference 
in  respect  to  the  dryness  of  the  two  climates. 
Nearly  the  same  quantity  of  rain  falls  at  Ma¬ 
deira  as  at  Rome  ;  but  there  are  only  seventy- 
three  days  on  which  any  rain  falls,  while  at 
Rome  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days. 
The  rain  at  Madeira  also  fails  at  more  regular 
seasons,  chiefly  in  the  autumn,  the  atmosphere 
being  generally  dry  and  clear  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  annual  range  of  atmospheric  pressure  is 
very  small,  which  is  the  case  also  at  Rome  and 
Naples. 

From  this  comparison,  the  superiority  of  the 
climate  of  Madeira  over  that  of  the  south  of 
Europe  will  be  at  once  seen. 

Canary  Islands.  —  These  rank  next  to 
Madeira  in  point  of  climate.  They  are  some¬ 
what  warmer ;  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  Funchal,  the  capital  of  Madeira,  being 
G5°,  while  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of 
I  eneriffe,  is  nearly  71°.  This  excess  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  however,  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
tiie  whole  year,  the  difference  between  the 
winter  temperatures  at  these  two  places  being 
considerably  less  than  between  their  summer 
temperatures;  while  Santa  Cruz  is  7  warmer 
than  Funchal  in  summer,  it  is  only  5°  warmer 
in  winter.  The  temperature  is  also  more 
equable  throughout  the  year  at  Madeira  than 
at  I  eneriffe ;  the  difference  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  summer  and  winter  being  9° 
at  the  former  place,  while  it  is  12°  at  the 
latter.  The  want  of  sufficient  materials  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  comparing  the  climate  of  Teneriffe 
more  minutely  with  that  of  Madeira.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  when  we  are  latter 
acquainted  with  the  climate  and  topography  of 
Teneriffe,  we  may  find  it  a  favourable  winter 
residence.  But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
its  climate,  it  is  at  present  very  deficient  in  the 
other  requisites  necessary  to  render  it  a  suitable 
abode  for  delicate  invalids. 

the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  lie  about  5°  north  of 
Madeira,  and  considerably  more  to  the  west- 
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warcl.  In  their  external  characters  these  islands 
resemble  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  We  have 
not  had  the  means  of  making  ourselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  temperature  of  the 
Azores  to  speak  very  positively  on  the  subject. 
The  climate  appears  to  he  mild  and  somewhat 
humid  ;  less  warm  than  Madeira  during  the 
winter,  and  more  oppressive  during  the  summer. 
They  certainly  possess  no  advantages  in  point 
of  climate  over  Madeira,  while  they  afford  few 
of  the  conveniences  which  that  island  offers  to 
invalids. 

Bermudas - This  numerous  cluster  of  small 

islands  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Madeira,  and 
differs  little  from  it  in  the  mildness  of  its 
winter  climate.  From  the  stormy  character  of 
the  Western  Atlantic,  however,  these  islands 
are  much  more  liable  to  high  winds  in  the 
winter  than  Madeira,  while  their  low  character 
and  arid  rocky  soil  render  them  extremely  hot 
during  the  summer,  and  quite  improper  at  this 
•season  for  the  residence  of  such  invalids  as  are 
likely  to  be  sent  from  this  country. 

Bahamas - This  is  another  and  much  more 

extensive  group  of  low  islands,  further  south 
than  any  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
being  only  just  beyond  the  limit  of  the  tropics. 
The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  has  not  much  to 
Tecommend  it.  The  winter  and  spring  are 
considerably  cooler  than  the  same  seasons  in 
the  West  Indies,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
those  islands.  During  the  winter  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  subject  to  rapid  and  considerable  vicis¬ 
situdes;  and  cold,  harsh,  northerly  winds  are 
not  unfrequent.  The  close  vicinity  of  the 
Bahamas  to  the  North  American  continent  no 
loubt  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  climate 
less  equable  than  it  otherwise  would  he,  judging 
rom  what  we  know  of  insular  climates  generally 
n  the  same  latitudes. 

West  Indies.  —  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ure  of  the  West  India  Islands,  near  the  level 
>f  the  sea,  is  about  80°,  and  during  the  six 
Months  which  include  the  winter  season  the 
temperature  is  only  2°  lower.  Now  it  will  he 
■readily  admitted  that  few  invalids  are  likely  to 
re  benefited  by  so  high  a  temperature,  more 
particularly  when  continued,  almost  without 
•ens.b  e  variation,  night  and  day.  The  extreme 
mnual  range  ,n  the  West  Indies  does  not  exceed 
•0  ,  while  the  mean  daily  range  throughout  the 
rear  is  only  6A  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
.ctual  degree  of  temperature  of  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate,  as  its  unceasing  and  unvarying  character 
r’ch  oppresses  and  exhausts  the  invalid,  more 
■specially  cases  where  there  exists  a  disposition 
o  symptomatic  fever.  position 

le*  WestthTS  |brief  aCC0Unt  of  the  climate  of 
e  West  Indies,  ,t  is  evidently  an  improper 
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aie  too  hot  to  admit  of  refreshing  repose.  When 
!  we  add  to  the  foregoing  evils  of  climate  the 
many  privations,  discomforts,  and  annoyances, 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  temporary 
tesidence  in  these  islands,  and  the  still  more 
vi eighty  objection  derived  from  the  experience 
of  medical  men  who  have  resided  there,  we  may 
consider  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  sending 
patients  labouring  under  consumption  to  the 
West  Indies  as  finally  set  at  rest.  The  con- 
cui lent  testimony  of  all  the  medical  men  whom 
we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  whose 
,  opportunities  of  judging  were  ample,  establishes 
j  the  fact,  that  consumptive  cases,  sent  thither  from 
|  this  country,  proceed  much  more  rapidly  to  a 
|  fatal  termination  than  in  temperate  climates. 

Calculous  disorders  are  extremely  rare  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  circumstance  which  probably 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  abundance  of 
the  cutaneous  secretion,  by  which  the  largest 
proportion  of  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  system, 
and  along  with  it  some  of  those  saline  principles 
which  constitute  the  chief  ingredients  of  which 
urinary  calculi  are  composed.  A  well  known 
case  has  been  recorded  of  an  officer  who  was 
about  to  undergo  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in 
this  country  :  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  after  some  time  no  calculus  could  be 
discovered  in  the  bladder,  nor  were  there  any 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  one.  Aneurisms 
and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  are 


also  rare,  and  the  osseous  deposits,  which  are  so 
generally  found  in  the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries 
in  persons  who  die  at  an  advanced  age  in  cold 
climates,  are  said  to  be  rarely  met  with  in  those 
who  die  at  a  similar  age  in  the  West  Indies. 
Gout  is  not  common,  and  rheumatism  neither 
frequent  nor  severe. 

Scrofula  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  the  West 
India  islands;  and  there  are  many  cases  of 
scrofula  in  this  country  which  we  have  little 
doubt  would  be  greatly  benefited,  if  not  cured, 
by  a  temporary  residence  in  that  climate.  The 
cases  in  which  we  should  expect  the  greatest 
benefit  are  those  in  which  the  disease  exists 
chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  torpid  consti¬ 
tutions. 

The  diseases  on  which  Dr.  Clark  comments, 
as  chiefly  benefited  by  a  change  of  climate,  are, 
}•  Pulmonary  Consumption.  —  Concerning 
this  l)r.  Clark  observes,  with  great  justice,  that” 
it  change  of  climate  is  to  be  productive  of  any 
real  benefit,  it  must  be  tried  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  disease  than  it  generally  is,  and 
before  the  actual  development  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs.  The  climates  best  adapted  to  con¬ 
sumptive  patients  are  those  of  Madeii  •a,  Home, 
Fisa,  Torquay,  and  Undercliff.  It  is  chiefly  in 
winter,  however,  that  a  residence  in  these  places 
is  useful.  Italy,  during  the  summer,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  injurious  to  the  phthisical  invalid;  and 
those  who  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  milder 
climates  of  England,  should  in  general  seek  a 
more  bracing  air  in  summer;  and  during  the 
course  of  this  season  they  may  advantageously 
change  the  air  frequently,  taking  care  not  to 
visit  any  place  the  climate  of  which  is  hostile 
to  their  particular  state  of  health. 

2.  Chronic  bronchitis. — The  morbid  conditions 
E  e 
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of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  are  greatly  influenced  by  climate  ; 
and  the  change  from  a  cold  and  moist  to  a 
mild  and  dry  air  seldom  fails  to  relieve,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  removes  them.  The  situations  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  most  favourable  in 
phthisis  are  best  suited  also  to  bronchial  dis¬ 
eases  generally.  Of  the  continental  climates, 
those  of  Rome  and  Pisa  are  the  most  beneficial 
in  cases  attended  with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
affected  parts,  without  much  secretion ;  and 
that  of  Nice  in  cases  attended  with  less  sensi¬ 
bility,  a  more  copious  expectoration,  and  a  re¬ 
laxed  state  of  the  system  generally.  Madeira, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  has  proved  more 
beneficial  in  the  former  class  of  cases  than  in 
the  latter.  In  England,  Torquay  and  Undercliff 
afford  the  best  climates  in  the  first  class  of  cases, 
and  Clifton  in  the  latter,  in  which  Brighton 
also  is  a  very  favourable  residence  during  the 
autumn. 

3.  Asthma  is  often  greatly  relieved,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ceases,  under  the  influence  of  a  mild 
climate,  more  especially  when  complicated  with  j 
disease  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  as  it  almost  j 
always  is  when  of  some  duration.  In  what  has  J 
been  termed  humoral  asthma,  Nice  is  the  best  j 
residence  ;  but  Home  is  preferable  when  this 
disease  is  accompanied  with  an  irritated  state  of  j 
the  digestive  organs,  a  complication  which  is  ex-  i 
eeedingly  common. 

4.  Chronic  rheumatism. — Climate  produces  the 
most  decidedly  beneficial  effects  in  this  disease, 
and  that  often  with  surprising  rapidity,  even  in 
cases  of  long  standing,  which  have  resisted 
the  best  directed  medical  treatment.  We  would 
particularise  Rome  and  Nice  as  the  best  resi¬ 
dences  for  invalids  suffering  from  this  com¬ 
plaint.  The  preference  to  be  accorded  to  the 
one  or  the  other  place  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  patient’s  constitution,  and  the 
state  of  his  digestive  organs.  When  there  exists 
an  irritable  state  of  these,  we  have  already  re-  j 
marked  that  the  climate  of  Nice  will  generally 
disagree,  whatever  may  be  the  more  prominent 
disease. 

5.  Gout  is  remarkably  alleviated  by  a  warm 
climate.  In  the  selection  of  a  residence  for 
the  gouty  invalid,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
particular  state  of  his  constitution,  and  the  j 
effects  of  the  different  climates  which  have  been  j 
already  pointed  out.  Genoa  is  rather  remark-  j 
able  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  I 
its  inhabitants.  Rut  a  warmer  climate  than  any 
part  of  Italy  would  in  many  cases,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  still  more  effectual  in  removing 
■rout.  We  have  already  remarked  the  effects  of 
the  West  Indian  climate  in  this  disease. 

O'.  Scrofula.  —  Strumous  affections,  especially 
when  seated  in  the  skin  and  lymphatic  glands, 
are  frequently  cured,  and  the  general  health  is 
greatly  improved,  by  a  mild  climate.  In  suck, 
cases  Nice  and  Rome  have  appeared  to  us  the 
most  favourable  residences  ;  but  in  giving  a 
preference  to  either,  in  this  and  all  other  com¬ 
plaints  in  which  a  residence  in  these  places  is 
useful,  the  practitioner  must  always  keep  in 
view  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  these 
climates  formerly  pointed  out.  I  here  are  cases 


of  this  disease  in  which  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  already  remarked,  would  prove  more 
effectual  than  any  European  climate;  those, 
namely,  of  an  indolent  character,  with  little  dis¬ 
position  to  febrile  excitement. 

7.  Dyspepsia. —  Different  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
hypochondriasis,  and  other  nervous  affections, 
intimately  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  all  of  which  are  aggravated 
by  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  are  much 
mitigated  by  a  winter’s  residence  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  if  aided  by  proper  regimen.  Attention 
to  the  diet  is  particularly  necessary  in  changing 
from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate,  and  in  no  class 
of  cases  is  this  more  requisite  than  in  those  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.  (See  DrsrErsiA.) 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are  se¬ 
veral  other  morbid  states  of  the  system  which 
are  remarkably  benefited  by  change  of  climate. 
Such  are  irritable  states  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  generally,  and  irritable  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions.  At  those  periods  of  life,  also,  which  are 
attended  with  rapid  development  or  critical 
changes  in  the  constitution,  the  influence  of 
change  of  climate  is  very  beneficial.  In  weakly 
childhood,  and  puberty,  and  in  climacteric  de¬ 
cay,  a  new  climate,  if  well  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  has  frequently  succeeded  in  improving, 
and  permanently  establishing,  the  health. 

CLI'MAX.  (kAi a  gradation.)  A 
name  of  some  medicines,  which,  in  regular  pro¬ 
portion,  increased  or  diminished  the  ingredients 
of  which  they  were  composed  ;  e.  g.  R.  Cha- 
VUB/Iryos  3  iij.  Ccntaurii  ^ij.  Hyperici  *j. 

Climbing.  See  Scandals. 

Climbing  bithwort.  See  Aristolochia. 

CLIN  A  N'T  1 1 U  S.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  uKwrj, 
a  bed,  and  av9os,  a  flower.)  Clinanthium.  The 
enlarged  and  flattened  top  of  a  common  peduncle 
which  supports  several  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
scabiosa  and  dorslenia. 

! 2 .  Mirbel  gives  this  name  to  the  part  which 
supports  the  perichetium,  vaginula,  and  pedicel 
of  mosses. 

CLI'NICAL.  (  Clinicus;  from  kAivij,  a  bed.) 
Relating  to  a  bed  :  thus  clinical  lectures,  lectures  I 
delivered  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient, — clinical ! 
notes,  notes  taken  at  the  bedside,  &c. 

C  LEND  ID.  ( Clinoides  ;  from  kAiioj,  abed,  I 
and  etbus,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  bed. 
The  four  processes  surrounding  the  sella  turcica  j 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  so  called,  of  which  j 
two  are  anterior  and  two  posterior. 

Clinomastoide'i  s.  A  corruption  of  cleido-l 
mastoideus.  See  Sterno-cleido-niastoidcus. 

CLI  NO  RO'Dl  UM.  (uni.  i.  n.  ;  from  trAnaj,  I 
a  bed,  and  novs,  a  foot,  because  its  leaves  are  | 
said  to  resemble  the  feet  of  a  bed.) 

Ci.iNoro'muM  vci.oake.  Wild  basil.  Thisl 
plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  was 
formerly  in  esteem  against  the  bite  of  serpents,! 
and  to  facilitate  labour;  it  was  also  given  ini 
strangury,  and  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea.  | 
It  is  now  disused. 

Ct.tsi  o'metkk.  ( Cliseovietrum ,  i.  n. ;  froml 
icAtais,  inclination,  and  perpuv,  a  measure.)  Anl 
instrument  invented  by  Stein,  and  described  by) 
Osiandcr,  for  measuring  the  degree  of  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  female  pelvis,  or,  in  other  words, 
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the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  makes 
with  that  of  the  body. 

Ch'ssits.  See  Clyssus. 

Clito'ridis  >n use ul us.  See  Erector  clitoridis. 
CLITORIS.  (is,  iilis.  f.  K\eirvf/is ;  from 
fcAeiw,  to  inclose,  or  hide;  because  it  is  hidden 
by  the  labia  pudendorum.)  Columella.  A  small 
glandiform  body,  like  a  penis  in  miniature,  and, 
like  it,  covered  with  a  prepuce,  or  foreskin.  It 
is  situated  above  the  nymphs',  and  before  the 
opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of  women. 
Anatomy  has  discovered,  that  the  clitoris  is  com¬ 
posed,  like  the  penis,  of  a  cavernous  substance, 
i  and  of  a  glans,  which  has  no  perforation,  but  is, 

•  like  that  of  the  penis,  exquisitely  sensible.  The 
clitoris  is  the  principal  seat  of  sexual  pleasure  : 
during  coition  it  is  distended  with  blood,  and 
after  the  venereal  orgasm  it  becomes  flaccid  and 
falls.  Instances  have  occurred,  where  the  cli¬ 
toris  was  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  the  female  to 
have  venereal  commerce  with  other  women  ;  and, 
in  Paris,  this  fact  was  made  a  public  exhibition 
of  to  the  faculty.  Women  thus  formed,  appear 
to  partake,  in  their  general  form,  less  of  the 
(female  character,  and  have  been  called  herma- 
Iphrodites.  The  clitoris  in  children  is  larger,  in 
proportion,  than  after  the  age  of  puberty  ;  it 
:often  projects  beyond  the  external  labia  at  birth. 

CLOA'CA.  (a,  a;,  f.  ;  Latin  for  a  common 
•sewer.)  A  cavity  formed  by  the  extremity  of 
the  intestinal  canal  in  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and 
■the  monotrematous  animals.  It  forms  a  com- 
•mon  cavity  in  which  the  intestines  and  ureters 
(terminate  in  both  sexes,  and  the  vagina  also  in 
the  female. 

CLO  NIC.  (Clonicus  ;  from  kAopos,  agi¬ 
tation,  commotion.)  A  spasm  which  is  not  of 
long  duration,  though  it  may  be  repeated  in 
(rapid  succession  ;  such  are  the  spasms  which 
hflect  the  muscles  in  epilepsy.  Clonic  is  op¬ 
posed  to  tonic  spasm.  See  Tonic  and  Spasmus. 

Clono'des.  (KAorcvoey;  from  /cAoveee,  to  agi¬ 
tate.)  A  term  applied  by  Galen  to  that  kind 
if  pulse  which  we  call  a  vibratory  pulse.  See 
I Pulsus. 

Ci.opoute  ordinaire.  The  French  name  of 
he  ouiscus  asellus.  See  Oniscus  asellus. 

Cloporle  prepare.  See  Armadillo. 

Clove.  See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Clove  burl;.  See  Myrtus  caryophyllata. 

Clove  gil/i/lower.  See  Dianthus. 

Clove  pink.  See  Dianthus  curyophyllus. 

Cloven.  See  Fissus. 

Club-foot.  A  name  given  to  different  kinds 
nf  congenital  distortion  of  the  feet.  See  Feet 
distortion  of  the. 

,  Club-shaped.  See  Clavalus. 

Clunk  sia.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  cluncs,  the  but¬ 
tocks.)  An  inflammation  of  the  buttocks.— 

f  “gel. 

CLU/PEA.  (a,  ax  f.  Latin  f[)r  a  shad  ) 

1  lie  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes. 

Clupea  alo'sa.  The  shad  or  chad,  the  flesh  of 
a  Inch  has  been  recommended  as  a  restorative 

Clui-ea  ENCRAS1  colus.  The  anchovy,  a  little 
ish,  found  in  great  abundance  about  the  island 
;  Gorgona  near  Leghorn.  It  prepared  for 
ale,  by  sa  ting  and  pickling.  It  is  supposed 
ancient  Greeks  and  Homans  prepared  a 
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kind  of  ganirn  for  the  table  from  this  fish.  It 


has  a  very  fine  and  peculiar  flavour,  and  is  eaten 
as  a  delicacy  all  over  Europe;  but  its  principal  use 
I  is  for  making  the  sauce  called  anchovy  sauce. 

Clupea  harengus.  The  common  herring  ; 

!  a  fish  of  great  importance  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Europe.  When  broiled 
|  or  boiled,  they  are  an  agreeable  article  of  food, 
but  they  do  not  generally  agree  well  with  dcli- 
cate  stomachs.  When  salted,  either  wet  or  dry, 

1  they  are  slill  difficult  of  digestion.  Dry  salted, 
and  smoked,  they  constitute  what  are  called  red 
herrings.  The  Dutch  prepare  the  herring  by 
salting  or  pickling  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  fish  thus  prepared  arc  called  Dutch 
herrings,  and  are  by  many  esteemed  as  a  great 
delicacy. 

Clupea  laTulus.  Whitebait.  A  very  small 
fish,  extremely  abundant  in  the  river  Thames. 
YTien  fried  it  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

Clupea  pii.chariius.  The  pilchard.  This  is 
smaller  than  our  herring.  It  is  found  oil  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  IVIediterranean, 
and  is  eaten  like  the  common  herring.  'The 
young  fish  are  substituted  for  anchovies. 

Clupea  sinensis.  I  his  very  much  resembles 
our  herring.  It  is  found  on  the  China  coast, 
and  eaten  in  the  same  way. 

Clupea  sprattus.  The  sprat.  These  little  fish 
come  to  our  shores  in  vast  abundance  in  the 
winter,  and  are  a  great  delicacy  to  the  poorer 
classes,  who  broil  them,  and  eat  plentifully  of 
them.  They  are  too  strong  for  weak  stomachs. 
Sprats  are  pickled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
t  ope,  and  exported  as  a  delicacy  ;  they  are  also 
fraudulently  substituted  for  the  anchovy. 

C  LL  hi  A.  (a,  re.  t.  ;  so  called  in  memory 
of  Charles  Clusius,  an  eminent  botanist.  )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Foli/gamia ;  Order,  Moncecia.  The 
species  composing  it,  which  are  nearly  con¬ 
fined  to  South  America,  exude  several  kinds  of 
tun-resins,  used  for  different  purposes  by  the 
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Cluster.^  See  Harem  us,  and  Thyrsus. 

CLL' 1 1  A.  («,  ce.  f.  ;  named  after  Cluyt, 
and  sometimes  spelt  c/uytia.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liu  mean  system.  Class, 
Dicecia ;  Order,  Gynandria.  Clutia  collina  is 
a  poisonous  species ;  and  C.  Spinosa,  (now  re¬ 
fen  ed  to  the  genus  Brodelia )  is  astringent,  and 
used  in  India  as  an  anthelmintic  for  cattle. 

Clm/tia.  See  Clutia. 

CL\  DON.  (KAuSoip,  a  wave.)  Fluctu¬ 
ation  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen ;  flatu¬ 
lence.  —  Galen. 

Clvpea'lis  cartila/go.  ( Clypealis ,  from  cly- 
pens  a  shield.)  The  thyroid  cartilage. 

Clys  ma.  (KAucr/aa;  from  icAuJcv,  to  wash.)  In 
medical  language,  a  clyster. 

Clv'ssus.  An  old  chemical  term  that  was 
very  variously  applied.  Sometimes  it  meant  a 
compound  of  various  chemical  products  of  the 
same  substance;  sometimes  the  quintessence  of 


any  tiling;  but  most  generally  the  product  of 
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the  detonation  of  nitre  with  any  other  substance: 
thus  nitre,  deflagrated  with  charcoal,  formed  the 
Clyssus  nilri;  with  antimony,  the  C/yssus  antinw - 
nii ;  and  with  sulphur,  the  Clyssus  sulphuris, 
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Clyster.  (it,  cris.  m. ;  from  icAujfw,  to  wash.) 
Sep  Enema. 

C n kmodacty l^e'us.  (From  Kvrjpri,  the  tibia, 
and  SlxktuAos,  a  finger,  or  toe.)  See  Extensor 
Ion  "ns  digitorum  pedis. 

Cnxorum  tricoccum.  Mezereon.  See 
Daphne  mezereum. 

Cnicii..i:'ok.  (  From  kvlkos,  minis,  and  eAaiov, 
oil.)  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  cnicus  or 
carthamus  tinctorius. 

CNI'CUS.  (us,  i.  f.  kvlkos.)  1.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  carthamus  tinctorius. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class, 
Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamies  an/ualis. 

Cnicus  cernuus.  The  nodding  cnicus,  the 
tender  stalks  of  which,  boiled  and  peeled,  are 
eaten  by  the  Siberians. 

Cnicus  lanatus.  Chameeleon  verum.  The 
distaff  thistle.  Formerly  used  as  a  depurator, 
but  now  forgotten. 

Cnicus  oleraceus.  Round-leaved  meadow 
thistle.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  boiled  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  like 
cabbage. 

Cnicus  sylvestris.  See  Centaurea. 

Cnidii  grana.  See  Daphne  mezereum. 

C nido/sis.  (  KeiSwcris  ;  from  kviSt],  the  nettle.) 
A  pungent  itching,  such  as  that  produced  by 
the  sting  of  a  nettle.  —  Hippocrates. 

Cni'potes.  (Kvi7roT7)s.  A  dry  itching.)  Some 
consider  this  word,  as  used  by  Hippocrates,  to  be 
synonymous  with  Xerophthalmia,  or  dry  oph¬ 
thalmia.  —  Galen. 

Coadun a'taj.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  a  natural  family  of  plants,  which  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  clustered  together  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  single  flower. 

CO  A'GUL  ABLE.  Coagulabilis.  Suscept¬ 
ible  of  coagulation. 

Coagulable  lymph.  See  Sanguis. 

Coagulating  lymph.  See  Sanguis. 

Coa'gula  nt.  (Coagulans  ;  from  coagulo,  to 
incrassate,  or  curdle.)  Having  the  power  of  co¬ 
agulating.  Formerly  applied  to  medicines  which 
were  supposed  to  render  the  blood  more  coagu¬ 
lable. 

COAGUL  ACTION.  (Coagulatio;  from  coa¬ 
gulo,  to  curdle.)  The  sudden  conversion  of 
a  liquid  into  a  soft  solid  mass,  as  when  the 
w  hite  of  an  egg  is  consolidated  bv  heat  ;  or  the 
separation  of  the  denser  particles  from  a  fluid, 
as  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

CO  A'GULUM  (urn,  i.  n.)  The  tenacious 
substance  formed  from  a  fluid  by  coagulation. 

CoauUI.UM  ai.u'mims.  This  is  made  by  boat¬ 
in'1-  the  white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum,  until 
a  coagulum  is  formed.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  efficacious  application  in  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  conjuctive  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Coal-fish.  See  (Indus  carbonari  us. 

Coai.tk'rna  ikiiris.  (From  con,  and  al- 
tentus,  alternate.)  The  name  given  by  Bellini 
to  a  double  intermittent. 

CO  AFTA'Tl  O.  ( o ,  onis .  f.  ;  from  con,  and 
aptn,  to  fit.)  Coaptation.  An  old  surgical  term 
for  what  is  now  called  the  reduction  of  a  dis¬ 
location  or  fracture. 

COA  RCT/VTI  ON.  ( Coarclalio ;  from  ro- 
uxeto.  to  straiten.)  Applied  in  medical  Ian- 
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guage  to  the  contraction  or  lessening  of  the 
diameter  of  a  canal,  as  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
the  urethra. 

CO ARCTA'TUS.  Crowded:  applied,  in  1 

botany,  to  a  panicle  which  is  dense,  compact,  or 
crowded;  as  in  Phleum  paniculatum,  the  inflor¬ 
escence  of  which  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  a 
cylindrical  spike  ;  but  when  bent  to  either  side, 
separates  into  branched  lobes,  constituting  a 
real  panicle. 

Coakticula'tio.  ( From  con,  and  articulatio,  1 
an  articulation.)  Synonymous  with  diarthrosis, 
which  see. 

CO  BALT.  (Cobaltum,  i.  n.)  The  name 
of  a  metal.  A  mineral  called  cobalt  wras  used 
to  tinge  glass  blue,  long  before  the  peculiar 
metal  now  designated  by  that  name  was  known 
lo  chemists.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  old 
German  superstition.  The  mines  of  that 
country  were  believed  to  lie  haunted  by  certain 
mischievous  demons  called  kobolden,  and  those 
ores  which  appeared  rich  to  the  eye,  hut  afforded 
nothing  of  any  value,  were  believed  by  the 
miners  to  be  manufactured  by  these  spirits,  and 
were  called  after  them  kobold ;  the  ores  of  the 
metal  in  question  were  supposed  to  he  of  this 
useless  kind,  and  hence  got  the  name  of  cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  met  with  in  the  earth  chiefly  in 
combination  with  arsenic,  constituting  an  ore  h 
from  which  all  the  cobalt  of  commerce  is  de¬ 
rived.  It  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  meteoric 
iron  ;  at  least  Professor  Stromeyer  states  that  he  i 
has  analysed  several  varieties,  in  every  one  of 
which  he  has  detected  the  presence  of  cobalt. 

When  native  arseniuret  of  cobalt  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  exposed  in  a  reverberatory  i 
furnace  to  the  united  action  of  heat  and  air,  its  i 
elements  are  oxidised,  most  of  the  arsenious  l 
acid  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  an 
impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  called  zaff're,  remains.  | 
On  heating  this  substance  with  a  mixture  of  ( 
sand  and  potash,  a  beautiful  blue  coloured  l 
glass  is  obtained,  which,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  is  known  by  the  name  of  smalt. 

Metallic  cobalt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  j 
zaflro  in  muriatic  acid,  and  transmitting  through  ; 
the  solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  I 
gas,  until  the  arsenious  acid  is  completely  sepa-  > 
rated  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  , 
filtered  liquid  is  then  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  l 
acid,  in  order  to  convert  the  protoxide  into 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  is  added.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  cobalt,  alter 
being  well  washed  with  water,  is  digested  in  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  w  hich  dissolves  the  iron,  : 
and  leaves  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
oxalate.  (Laugier.)  On  heating  the  oxalate 
of  cobalt  in  a  retort  from  which  atmosphe¬ 
ric  air  is  excluded,  a  large  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  black  powder, 
metallic  cohalt,  is  left.  (Thomson,  in  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  N.  S.  i.)  The  pure  inetal  is  easily 
procured,  also,  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  over  oxide  of  cobalt,  heated  to  red¬ 
ness  in  a  tithe  of  porcelain.  In  this  state  it  is 
porous,  and  if  formed  at  a  low  temperature  it 
inflames  spontaneously. 

A  solution  of  cobalt  may  also  be  made  l>y 
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acting  on  the  native  arseniuret  with  sulphuric, 
mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  nitric  acid,  sepa¬ 
rating  as  much  arsenious  acid  as  possible  by 
evaporation,  and  conducting  the  remainder  of 
the  process  as  above  described.  The  arseniuret 
from  Tiinaberg  should  he  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  in  general  free  from  nickel, 
which  always  accompanies  the  cobalt  ores  of 
Germany. 

Cobalt  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  reddish-gray  co¬ 
lour,  and  weak  metallic  lustre.  Its  density, 
according  to  Dr.  Turner,  is  7 '834.  It  fuses 
at  about  130°  of  Wedgwood,  and  when  slowly 
cooled  it  crystallises.  It  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered 
permanently  magnetic.  It  undergoes  little 
change  in  the  air,  but  absorbs  oxygen  when 
heated  in  open  vessels.  It  is  not  easily  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  is  readily 
oxidised  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  Like  iron, 
and  the  other  metals  of  this  order,  it  decom¬ 
poses  water  at  a  red  heat,  with  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  gas.  — Despretz. 

Oxides  of  Cobalt.  —  Chemists  are  acquainted 
with  two  oxides  of  cobalt,  the  oxygen  of  which 
is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1  • 5 .  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Kothoff  (  Ann.  of  Phil.  iii.  356.), 
the  protoxide  is  composed  of  29-5  parts  or  one 
equivalent  of  cobalt,  and  eight  parts  of  oxygen. 
Dr.  Thomson  infers,  from  his  analysis  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  cobalt,  that  twenty-six  is  the  equivalent 
ot  this  metal ;  but  the  inference  from  this  and 
various  other  analyses  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  vi¬ 
tiated  by  his  error  in  the  equivalent  of  barium. 
The  estimate  of  Rothoff  is,  therefore,  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  the  equivalents  of  the  oxides  of 
cobalt  may  be  considered  respectively  as  37 -5 
land  4 1  -5. 


The  protoxide  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  and  i 
the  basis  of  the  salts  of  cobalt,  most  of  which  an 
iot  a  pink  hue.  When  heated  to  redness  in  opei 
vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  inti 
the  peroxide.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decom 
posing  carbonate  of  cobalt  by  beat,  in  a  vesse 
from  which  atmospheric  air  is  excluded.  Ii 
is  easily  recognised  by  giving  a  blue  tint  tc 
borax  when  melted  with  it ;  and  is  employed 
m  the  arts,  in  the  form  of  smalt,  for  communi- 
icating  a  similar  colour  to  glass,  earthenware, 
(and  porcelain. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  from  its 
’f,ts  ljy  Pure  potash  as  a  blue  hydrate,  which 
(absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gradually  be¬ 
comes  black.  Pure  ammonia  likewise  causes  a 
blue  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  by  the  alkali 
1  excesf  Jt  ,s  thrown  down  as  a  pale  pink 
carbonate  by  carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or  am- 
noma;  but  an  excess  of  the  last  redissolves  it 
(with  facility.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces 
io  change,  unless  the  solution  is  quite  neutral, 

lAlkabn  °hld|  'S  fTb‘ned  With  ;l  'Veak  acid. 
Alkaline  hydrosulphurets  always  precipitate  it  as 
black  sulphuret  of  cobalt. 

:  Muriate  of  cobalt  is  celebrated  as  a  symna 
thetic  ink  When  diluted  with  water  so  as  to 
torm  a  pale  pink  solution,  and  then  employed 

u  "  ,  the  f,ters’  Which  are  invisible  in  the 
old,  become  blue  if  gently  heated. 

i  erox.de  of  cobalt  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 


is  easily  formed  from  the  protoxide  in  the  wa 
already  mentioned.  It  does  not  unite  with 
acids;  and  when  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  the 
protomuriate  of  cobalt  is  generated,  with  dis- 
engagement  of  chlorine.  When  strongly  heated 
in  close  vessels,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  protoxide. 

When  a  salt  of  cobalt  is  treated  with  pure 
ammonia  in  close  vessels,  part  of  the  cobalt  is 
dissolved,  and  part  subsides  in  form  of  a  blue 
powder.  On  admitting  atmospheric  air,  this 
substance  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation, 
and  is  gradually  dissolved.  If  nilrate  of  cobalt 
is  used,  a  double  salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals, 
which  L.  Gmelin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  remarks,  believes  to  consist  of  nitrate  and 
cobaltate  of  ammonia.  The  existence  of  this 
acid,  however,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
established. 

Cobalt  appears  to  unite  with  sulphur  in  three 
proportions;  the  first  being  a  protosulphuret, 
the  second  a  sesquisulphuret,  and  the  third  a 
bisulphuret.  The  protosulphuret  has  a  gray 
colour,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  crystalline  tex¬ 
ture.  It  may  be  formed  in  the  dry  way,  either 
by  throwing  fragments  of  sulphur  on  red-hot 
cobalt,  or  by  igniting  oxide  of  cobalt  with 
sulphur;  and  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  black 
precipitate  from  the  salts  of  cobalt  by  alkaline 
hydrosulphurets,  or  even  by  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  it  the  salt  is  quite  neutral,  or  the 
oxide  united  with  any  of  the  feebler  acids. 

Arfwedson  has  observed,  that  when  hydrogen 
gas  is  transmitted  over  sulphate  of  cobalt,  heated 
to  redness,  water  and  sulphurous  acid  are 
evolved,  and  a  compound  remains,  called  an 
oxysulphuret,  consisting  of  oxide  of  cobalt  united 
with  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  When  this  substance  is 
exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  red 
heat,  the  oxide  is  decomposed,  and  a  sesquisul¬ 
phuret  is  formed. 

The  bisulphuret  is  prepared,  according  to 
Setterberg,  by  heating  carbonate  of  cobalt  in  a 
state  of  intimate  mixture  with  one  and  a  half  of 
its  weight  of  sulphur.  The  process  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  heat  continued 
as  long  as  sulphur  is  expelled  ;  but  the  tempe¬ 
rature  should  not  be  suffered  to  reach  that  of 
redness. 

The  compounds  of  cobalt  with  the  other  non- 
metallic  bodies  have  hitherto  been  little  ex¬ 
amined.  —  'Turner. 

Cobham.  The  name  of  a  town  in  Surrey,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  weak,  saline, 
purging,  water. 

Co'isitA  of,  capeTlo.  The  Portuguese  name 
of  the  hooded  snake.  See  Naja. 

Cobweb.  See  Aranea. 

Cocoa-nut.  See  Cocos  nucifera. 

Cocca  cnidia.  Sec  Daphne  viezereum. 

Cocca'iiium.  A  very  small  pill. 

Coccine'i.i.a.  (a,  re.  f. ;  diminutive  of  coccus, 
a  berry  :  from  its  resemblance  to  a  berry.) 

1.  The  cochineal  insect.  See  Coccus  cacti. 

2.  The  name  of  a  numerous  genus  of  cole¬ 
opterous  insects.  The  lady-bird.  Cocinella 
bipunctata,  and  se /item  punctata,  have  been  in 
vogue  as  remedies  for  the  toothaeh,  the  insect 
being  bruised,  and  applied  to  the  affected  tooth. 
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The  fruit  of  the  Amyris  \ 


Co'cco-ba'lsamum. 
densis. 

Coccogni'dia.  See  Daphne  mez  rr.  rum. 

CO'CCULUS.  (ns,  i.  in.  ;  diminutive  of 
kokkos,  a  berry. )  1.  A  little  berry. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  constituted 
by  Decandolle.  Natural  order  Mcnisperm'ue. 
Class,  Dicccia  ;  Order,  Dodecandna  of  the  Lin- 
natan  system. 

Cocculus  I Nin  aiiom aticus.  Jamaica  pep¬ 
per.  See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Cocculus  in  incus.  See  Menispermum  coc- 

culus. 

Cocculus  palma'tus.  Menispermum  palma- 
tum.  The  plant  which  produces  the  calumba  root. 

This  species  of  cocculus  is  a  native  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Southern  Africa,  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique, 
between  Oibo  and  Mozambo.  The  roots  are 
dug  up  by  the  natives  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  transported  to  Tranquebar,  where  it  is  a 
staple  article  of  export  with  the  Portuguese. 
The  root  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  named  from  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  which  was  regarded  as  its  place  of 
export.  An  entire  root  was  taken  to  Madras 
by  Mons.  Fortin,  in  ISO.?,  and  a  plant  raised 
from  it  there  by  Dr.  Anderson,  from  a  drawing 
of  which  it  was  ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Menispermea! ;  but,  as  it  was  a 
male  plant  only,  the  genus  and  species  were 
undetermined  until  they  were  fixed  by  De 
Candolle.  In  1825,  both  male  and  female 
plants  were  obtained  by  Captain  l'itzwilliam 
Owen,  from  Oibo,  and  carried  to  the  Mauritius, 
Bombay,  and  the  Seychilles  Archipelago.  Dr. 
Berry  drew  up  the  following  character  of  the 
male  plant,  which  has  been  adopted  by  De 
Candolle ;  but  the  female  plant  is  yet  unde¬ 
scribed.  The  root  is  perennial,  ramose,  and 
bears  fusiform  tubers.  The  stems  are  annual, 
withering  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  voluble, 
simple,  round,  hairy,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
gooscquill,  bearing  distant,  alternate,  five-lobed, 
five-nerved,  leaves,  with  entire  acuminate  lobes; 
and  supported  on  round  hairy  petioles,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  The  male  flowers  are  in  ax¬ 
illary,  solitary,  compound,  racemes,  hairy,  and 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  bearing  partial,  alter¬ 
nate,  peduncles,  with  sessile  flowers,  and  lan¬ 
ceolate,  ciliated,  deciduous  bractes.  The  calyx 
is  hexaphyllous,  with  three  exterior  leaflets,  and 
three  interior,  equal,  oblong,  obtuse,  and  gla¬ 
brous.  The  corolla  consists  of  six  minute, 
oblong,  wedge-shaped,  concave,  fleshy,  obtuse, 
petals.  The  stamens  are  six,  a  little  longer 
than  the  corolla;  the  anthers  four-lobed  and 
four-celled:  there  is  no  pistillum.  The  roots 
are  dif'  up  in  March  ;  but  the  offsets  only  are 
taken;  each  ollset  being  a  sessile  tuber.  In 
the  female  plant,  the  racemes  are  solitary,  ax¬ 
illary,  patent,  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  male. 
The  calyx  and  petals  resemble  those  of  the 
male.  The  pistils  are  three,  free,  of  which  two 
are  abortive:  they  are  ovate,  accumulate,  glan- 
duloso-pilose,  anti  contain  one  ovule.  1  lie 
style  is  short,  the  stigmas  patent,  the  fruit  dru¬ 
paceous,  the  seed  subrenifonn,  black,  triated. 

The  dried  root  is  brought  to  this  country 


packed  in  bags,  and  sometimes  in  cases.  It 
is  in  transverse  sections,  generally  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  thick,  and 
easily  detached,  internally  bright  yellow,  and 
covered  with  a  wrinkled  olive-brown  cuticle. 
The  interior  part  of  the  root  is  of  a  pale  brown¬ 
ish  colour,  and  has  a  spongy  texture,  with 
darker  converging  rays,  which  are  the  remains 
of  sap-vessels.  The  pieces  are  frequently  much 
perforated,  ev  idently  by  worms,  and  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  by  stringing  to  facilitate  its  dry¬ 
ing.  Those  pieces  which  have  the  fewest  worm¬ 
holes,  the  brightest  colour,  and  are  solid  and 
heavy,  are  the  best.  It  is  said  that  the  root  of 
white  bryony,  tinged  yellow  with  the  tincture 
of  calumba,  has  been  fraudulently  substituted 
for  this  root. 

Calumba  root  has  a  very  slight  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  breaks  with  a 
starchy  fracture,  and  is  easily  pulverised.  Water 
at  212°  takes  up  one  third  of  its  weight;  and 
the  infusion  has  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
root.  These  are  also  extracted  by  alkohol  ; 
but  proof  spirit  is  its  best  menstruum.  The 
infusion  is  not  altered  by  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury, 
and  tartarized  antimony  ;  but  a  copious  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  produced  by  the  infusion  of  galls  and 
yellow  cinchona  bark,  by  acetate  and  super¬ 
acetate  of  lead,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and 
limewater.  Hence  calumba  root  was  erro¬ 
neously  supposed  to  contain  cinchonia.  M. 
Blanche  found  it  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  a  peculiar  animal  substance  ;  a  yellow,  bitter, 
resinous  matter,  and  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
starch.  By  repeated  distillation,  he  also  ob¬ 
tained  a  volatile  oil ;  and,  from  the  residue, 
malate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime.  By  treat¬ 
ing  calumba  root  with  alkohol  of  0-835,  then 
reducing  the  tincture  by  distillation  to  one 
third,  allowing  the  residue  to  stand  until  crys¬ 
tals  form  in  it,  and  afterwards  purifying  these, 
Mr.  \\  ittstock  of  Berlin  procured  a  new  salt, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Colombia, 
and  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  calumba  root.  It  is  inodorous,  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  forms 
in  quadrilateral,  transparent,  acicular,  crystals, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  cold  alkohol. 
The  acetic  acid  is  its  proper  menstruum ;  but 
it  is  also  taken  up  by  alkaline  solutions. 

Medical  properties  and  uses.  —  Calumba  root 
is  a  useful  antiseptic  and  tonic.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  l’r.  ltede,  in  1(>85.  It 
is  frequently  employed  with  much  advantage  in 
diarrlueas  arising  from  a  redundant  secretion  of 
bile,  and  in  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  cholera, 
in  which  it  generally  checks  the  vomiting.  It 
also  allays  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  accom¬ 
pany  pregnancy;  and,  according  to  Percival,  it  is 
equally  serviceable  in  stopping  the  severe  diar- 
rlia-a  and  vomiting  which  sometimes  attend  den¬ 
tition.  Denman  found  it  more  useful  than  the 
cinchona  in  the  low  stage  of  puerperal  fever.  As 
a  tonic,  unaccompanied  with  astringency,  and 
possessing  little  stimulus,  it  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  in  phthisis  and  hectic  fever,  to  allay  irritability 
and  strengthen  the  digestive  organs;  and  iudys- 
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pcpsia.  It  may  be  given  combined  with  aro- 
>n  itics,  orange-poel,  opiates,  and  alkaline  or 
aeuir  J  salts,  as  circumstances  require.  We 
have  found  the  ponder,  in  combination  with 
rhubarb  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  exceedingly 
i  serviceable  in  mesenteric  fever. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  grs.  xv. 
to  ^ss.,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. — 
A.  T.  Thomson. 

Officinal  preparations. — Infusion  calumbre, 
L.  E.  Infusion  Columbia,  D.  Tinctura  Ca- 
I umbra ,  L.  E.  D. 

CO'CCUM.  {urn,  i.  n.)  A  species  of 
•  seed-vessel,  which  Goertner  distinguishes  from 
a  capsule:  he  defines  it  to  be  a  dry  seed-vessel, 
more  or  less  aggregate,  not  solilary,  the  sides  of 
which  are  elastic,  projecting  the  seeds  with 
:  great  force,  as  in  the  Euphorbia. 

Co'ccum  ba'phicum.  A  name  of  the  kermes 
i  berry.  See  Coccus  infectorius. 

CO'CCUS.  (K oicKos.  us.  i.  m. )  1.  In 

Botany,  a  cell  or  capsule  :  when  two  are  joined 
together,  it  is  termed  dicoccous ;  and  where  there 
tare  three,  tricoccous,  &c.  See  Capsula. 

-.  In  Entomology,  the  name  of  an  order  of 
themipterous  insects. 

Coccus  cacti.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
•cochineal  insect ;  which  has  also  been  called, 
Coccinella,  Coccinilla,  Ficus  Indira  gratia,  Sca- 
t-abccolus  hemisphraricus,  Cocliinelifera  cochinilla, 
Coccus  A mericanus,  Cochinella,  and  Coccus  I n- 
dicus  tinctorius ,  Cochineal,  so  highly  prized 
for  its  valuable  properties  in  producing  the  dye 
which  bears  its  name,  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 


•reddish  grain,  covered  with  a  white  powder  01 
•bloom,  and  feeds  on  various  species  of  Cactm 
lor  Indian  fig.  In  Mexico,  where  the  insect  is 
(domesticated,  and  reared  .with  the  greatest  care, 
the  plant  is  called  Nopal,  and  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  he  the  Cactus  cochinilifer,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Humboldt,  is  unquestionably  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  C.  Bonplandii.  The  female,  which  alone 
is  valuable  for  its  dye,  is  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length  ;  the  body  is  depressed,  downy, 
(transversely  rugose,  of  a  purplish  red  colour, 
(flat  below  and  convex  above;  the  head  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  rostrum  rising  from  the  breast, 
lv ith  a.  vagina  and  seta: ;  the  legs  arc  six  in 
number,  short  and  black.  The  male  is  a  very 
Binall  fly,  with  long  filiform  antenna:,  and  two 
erect  wings  ;  the  body  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
with  two  very  long  setfe  proceeding  from  the 
apex  °t  the  abdomen.  No  good  figure  and 
description  of  this  interesting  species  has  yet 
ocen  published. 

Cochineal  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  inten- 
J  .y  ot  Oaxaca ;  and  some  plantations  con- 
P,n  5,°  or  50,000  nopals  in  lines,  each  being 
fept  “k°ut  four  feet  for  more  easy  accost 
u  collecting  the  dye.  The  cultivator-  prefer 
the  most  prickly  varieties  of  the  plant,  as  af- 
ordmg  protection  to  the  cochineal  from  insects; 
o  prevent  winch  from  depositing  their  eggs  in 
lie  flower  or  fru.t,  both  are  carefully  cut  oik 
>1  he  greatest  quantity,  however,  of  cochinea 
employed  in  commerce,  is  produced  in  smal 
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poverty,  called  Nopaleros.  They  plant  their 
nopaleries  in  cleared  ground,  on  the  slopes  of 
mountains  or  ravines,  two  or  three  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  villages  ;  and,  when  properly 
cleaned,  the  plants  are  in  a  condition  to  main¬ 
tain  the  cochineal  in  the  third  year.  As  a  stock 
the  proprietor  in  April  or  May  purchases 
branches  or  joints  of  the  Tuna  de  Castilla,  laden 
with  small  cochineal  insects  recently  hatched 
( Semilla ).  These  branches,  which  may  he 

bought  in  the  market  of  Oaxaca  for  about 
three  francs  (2.?.  6d.)  the  hundred,  are  kept  for 
twenty  days  in  the  interior  of  their  huts,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  open  air  under  a  shed,  where, 
from  their  succulency,  they  continue  to  live  for 
several  months.  In  August  and  September  the 
mother  cochineal  insects,  now  big  with  young, 
are  placed  in  nests  made  of  a  species  of  27/- 
tandsia  called  Paxtle,  which  are  distributed  upon 
the  nopals.  In  about  four  months,  the  first 
gathering,  yielding  twelve  for  one,  may  be  made, 
wh*ch  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  succeeded  by 
two  more  profitable  harvests.  This  period  of 
sowing  and  harvest  refers  chiefly  to  the  districts 
of  Sola  and  Zimatlin.  In  colder  climates,  the 
semilla  is  not  placed  upon  the  nopals  until  Oc¬ 
tober  or  even  December,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  shelter  the  young  insects  by  covering  the 
nopals  with  rush  mats ;  and  the  harvests  arc 
proportionally  later  and  unproductive.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Oaxaca,  the 
Nopaleros  feed  their  cochineal  insects  in  the 
plains  from  October  to  April,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  remaining  months,  during  which  it 
rains  in  the  plains,  transport  them  to  their  plant¬ 
ations  of  nopals  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  the  weather  is  more  favourable. 

Much  care  is  necessary  in  the  tedious  oper¬ 
ation  of  gathering  the  cochineal  from  the  nopals, 
which  is  performed  with  a  squirrel’s  or  stag’s  tail 
by  the  Indian  women,  who  for  this  purpose 
squat  down  for  hours  together  beside  one  plant; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  the  coch¬ 
ineal,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  cultivation  would 
he  profitable  were  the  value  of  the  labour  more 
considerable. 

The  cochineal  insects  are  killed  either  by 
throwing  them  into  boiling  water,  by  exposing 
them  in  heaps  to  the  sun,  or  by  placing  them 
in  ovens  {Tamazealli),  used  for  vapour  baths. 
The  last  of  these  methods,  though  least  in 
use,  preserves  the  whitish  powder  on  (he  body 
oi  the  cochineal,  which,  being  then  less  subject 
to  the  adulterations  so  often  practised  by  the 
Indians,  bears  a  higher  price  both  in  America 
and  Europe. 

I  be  quantity  at  present  annually  exported 
Irom  South  America  is  said  by  Humboldt  to 
be  32,000  arrobas,  estimated  at  2,400,000 
piastres,  about  500,000/.  sterling. 

Cochineal  has  a  faint,  disagreeable,  hitter, 
and  austere  taste.  According  to  MM.  Pelle¬ 
tier  and  Caventou,  the  colouring  matter,  which 
composes  the  principal  part  of  the  cochineal,  is 
mixed  with  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  a  fatty 
matter,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
muriate  and  phosphate  of  potass.  Tile  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  which  they  have  named  carminium 
is  soluble  in  water,  alkohol,  and  solutions  of 
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pure  alkalis.  Carmine  is  prepared  by  preci¬ 
pitating  the  colouring  matter  from  its  solution 
in  water,  by  means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin. 

Cochineal  has  been  recommended  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  and  anodyne  in  hooping  cougli  ; 
but  its  principal  use  is  to  impart  a  fine  colour 
to  tinctures  and  other  preparations.  It  is  some¬ 
times  adulterated  with  an  admixture  of  a  manu¬ 
factured  imitation,  composed  of  coloured  dough. 
The  fraud  may  be  very  easily  detected  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the 
spurious  grains,  while  it  has  little  action  upon 
the  genuine  insect.  —  Stephenson. 

Coccus  infecto'rius.  Coccus  baphicus.  Coc¬ 
cus  ilicis.  Coccus  quercus  cocciferee.  The  in¬ 
sect  which  produces  the  kermes  grains,  or 
kermes  berries.  The  tree  which  these  insects 
inhabit  (  Quercus  coccrfera)  grows  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  insect  has  the  appearance 
of  a  little  reddish-brown  berry,  covered  with  a 
grayish  powder :  it  used  to  be  esteemed  aphro¬ 
disiac,  analeptic,  &c.  ;  but  is  now  only  used  to 
colour  syrups  red. 

Coccus  lacca.  Lac  is  the  produce  of  an 
insect  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  ant  or 
bee,  but  now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of 
coccus  ;  and  is  collected  from  various  trees  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  found  so  abun¬ 
dantly,  that,  were  the  consumption  ten  times 
greater  than  it  is,  it  could  be  readily  sup¬ 
plied.  This  substance  is  made  use  of  in  that 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  beads,  rings,  and 
other  female  ornaments.  Mixed  with  sand,  it 
forms  grindstones;  and  added  to  lamp  or  ivory- 
black,  being  first  dissolved  in  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  borax,  it  composes  an  ink, 
not  easily  acted  upon  when  dry  by  damp  or 
water.  In  this  country,  where  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names  slick-lac  when  in  its  native 
state,  unseparated  from  the  twigs  to  which  it 
adheres  ;  seeil-lac  when  separated,  pounded,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  ex¬ 
tracted  by  water  ;  lump-lac  when  melted  and 
made  into  cakes;  and  shell-lac  when  strained 
and  formed  into  transparent  lamina;;  it  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  varnishes,  japanned  ware,  and  sealing 
wax  :  but  within  these  few  years  it  lias  been 
applied  to  a  still  more  important  purpose,  ori¬ 
ginally  suggested  by  l)r.  Roxburgh,  that  of  a 
substitute  for  cochineal  in  dying  scarlet.  — Ste¬ 
phenson. 

Coccus  roLo'Nicus.  This  is  found  on  the 
roots  of  the  Polygonum  cncciferum  and  other 
plants.  It  is  used  as  a  red  dye. 

COCCYGE'US.  (Cuccygcus;  fro  in  koickv^  : 
because  it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx.)  A  mus¬ 
cle  of  the  os  coccygis,  situated  within  the  pel¬ 
vis.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  and  covers  the 
inside  of  file  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  ;  from 
this  narrow  beginning  it  gradually  increases  to 
form  a  thin  fleshy  belly,  interspersed  with  ten¬ 
dinous  fibres.  If  is  inserted  into  the  extremity 
of  the  os  sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  os  coccygis,  laterally.  hs  use  is  to  sup¬ 
port  and  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards. 

COCCY'GIS  OS.  ( Coccyx,  ygis,  f. ;  from 
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[  ic okkvI,  the  cuckoo,  the  bill  of  which  bird  it  i 
|  said  to  represent.)  Cauda.  Ossis  sacri  acu 
!  men.  This  bone  is  a  small  appendage  to  the 
i  end  of  the  sacrum,  terminating  in  a  point. 

It  is  found  in  very  different  conditions  in 
!  the  several  stages  of  life.  In  the  child,  it  is 
i  merely  cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of 
bone  :  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into  dis¬ 
tinct  bones,  which  continue  moveable  upon 
each  other  till  manhood  :  then  the  separate 
bones  gradually  unite  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  one  conical  bone,  with  bulgings  and 
marks  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  originally 
composed  ;  but  still  the  last  bone  continues  to 
move  upon  the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  tili,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  it  becomes  firmly  united  :  this  takes 
place  later  in  women  than  in  men.  The  coccyx 
is  of  a  roundish  form,  convex  without,  and  con-  i 
cave  inwards;  forming,  with  the  sacrum,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It  has  no 
!  holes,  like  the  sacrum  ;  has  no  communication 
with  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits  no  nerves; 
but  points  forward  to  support  the  lower  part  of  j 
the  rectum  :  thus  it  contracts  the  lower  opening  | 
of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  support  effectually  the  : 
rectum,  bladder,  and  womb;  and  yet  continues  I 
so  moveable  in  women,  as  to  recede  in  time  of  i 
labour,  allowing  the  head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

COCCYX.  (K okku|,  the  cuckoo.)  The  I 

Os  coccygis.  See  Coccygis  os. 

Cocci siii.i.iN.  Carminium.  The  colourinu 
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principle  of  cochineal.  See  Coccus  cacti. 

Co'chia.  (Ko/ciaa;  from  kokkos,  a  berry.)  | 
Coccia.  An  ancient  name  of  some  officinal  pills, 
file  pill  of  cochia  of  the  shops,  in  the  present  i 
day,  is  the  compound  colocynth  pill. 

Cochineal.  See  Coccus  cacti. 

Cochinellu  Germanica.  See  Coccus  Polonica.  I 

CO'CHLEA.  {Cochlea,  a  snail’s  shell. )  A  ; 
cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its  ■ 
shape.  See  rluris. 

Cochlea  terrestris.  See  Umax. 

COCIILE'AIIE.  ( Cochleare ,  is.  n.  ;  from  I 
cochlea,  a  cockle,  the  shell  of  which  its  bowl  re-  j 
sembles.)  A  spoon.  Cochleare  amplum,  or  i 
magnum,  is  a  table-spoon,  calculated  to  bold  ■  I 
half  a  fluid  ounce ;  cochleare  medium,  is  a  dessert :  v 
or  pap-spoon,  supposed  to  hold  two  tea-spoons-  )  I 
ful  ;  and  cochleare  minimum,  a  tea-spoon,  which  i 
holds  about  one  fluid  drachm. 

COC H L E  ATI  1  A .  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  cochleare,  j 
a  spoon  :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.)1  i 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnteanl 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ;  Order,  Si  lieu- 1 
losa. 

Cochlea ri a  armoracia.  The  systematic! 
name  of  the  horseradish  ;  called  also,  Ilaphanust 
ruslicanus,  Armoracia,  llaphanus  marinus,  and 
11  apha  u  us  syh est ris. 

Cochlearia  f'o/iis  radicalibus  lanccolatis  crenafial 
cau/inis  incisis,  of  Linmeus.  file  root  of  this 
plant  has  long  been  received  into  the  materia  t 
medica,  and  is  also  well  known  at  our  tables. 

“  It  affects  the  organs  both  of  taste  and  smell  I 
with  a  quick  penetrating  pungency  ;  neverthe-  ! 
less  it  contains  in  certain  vessels  a  sweet  juice,  || 
which  sometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upot  ii 
the  surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a  verj 
volatile  kind,  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying  I 
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and  carried  of  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by 
water;  as  the  pungency  exhales,  the  sweet 
matter  of  the  root  becomes  more  sensible,  though 
this,  also,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dissipated  or 
destroyed.  It  impregnates  both  water  and  spirit 
by  infusion,  or  by  distillation,  very  richly  with 
its  active  matters.  In  distillation  with  water, 
it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  penetrating  and  pungent.” 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  known  respecting  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  horseradish;  we  shall,  therefore, 
transcribe  all  that  the  ingenious  professor  has 
written  on  this  subject :  —  “  The  root  of  this 
plant  only  is  employed;  and  it  affords  one  of 
the  most  acrid  substances  of  this  order  ( Silicu - 
losa),  and  therefore  proves  a  powerful  stimulant, 
whether  externally  or  internally  employed.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  it  readily  inflames  the  skin,  and  proves 
a  rubefacient  that  may  be  employed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  palsy  and  rheumatism  ;  and,  if  its 
application  be  long  continued,  it  produces 
blisters.  laken  internally,  it  may  be  so  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  relieve  hoarseness,  by  acting  on  the 
fauces.  Received  into  the  stomach,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  this,  and  promotes  digestion  ;  and  therefore 
is  properly  employed  as  a  condiment  with  our 
animal  food.  It  it  be  infused  in  water,  and  a 
portion  ol  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a  large 
draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves  emetic, 
and  may  either  be  employed  by  itself  to  excite 
vomiting,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.  Infused  in  water,  and  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  proves  stimulant  to  the  nervous 
1  system,  and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy,  and,  if 
employed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heating 
to  the  whole  body  ;  and  thereby  it  proves  often 
useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising 
rom  scurvy  or  other  causes.  Bergius  has  given 
us  a  particular  method  of  exhibiting  this  root, 
■vhich  is,  by  cutting  it  down,  without  bruising, 
nto  small  pieces;  and  these,  if  swallowed  without 
-hewing,  may  be  taken  dow  n  in  large  quantities, 

•°  that  of  a  table-spoonful.  And  the  author  al- 
eges,  that,  in  this  way,  taken  in  the  morning 
or  a  month  together,  this  root  has  been  ex° 
rernely  useful  in  arthritic  cases  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  suppose  to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic 
,  •  It  would  seem,  in  this  manner  employed, 
malogous  to  the  use  of  unbruised  mustard-seed  • 
t  gives  out  in  the  stomach  its  subtile  volatile 
tarts,  that  stimulate  considerably,  without  in- 
Jammg.  I  he  matter  of  horseradish,  like  the 
;.me  matter  of  the  other  siliquose  plants,  carried 
ito  the  blood-vessels,  passes  readily  into  the  kid- 
,eys>  an<i  Provcs  11  Powerful  diuretic,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  useful  m  dropsy;  and  we  need  not  say,  that 
n  this  manner,  by  promoting  both  urine  and  per) 
piration,  it  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the 
nost  powerful  antiscorbutics  ” 

'  Cochlearia  hortensis.  See  Coclilearia  officinalis 
Cochlea ri a  officinalis.  The 
tame  oi  the  lemon  scurvy-grass  Cock!  *  ^ 

'brotund^  0fLin 

'U.US.  This  indigenous  plant  is  cultivated  in 
Widens  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Ils  ox 
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COCHLEA'TUS.  Spiral,  like  the  winding 
of  a  shell.  Applied,  in  Botany ,  to  leaves,  pods) 
seeds,  Ac.  ;  as  legumen  cochleatum,  seen  in 
Medicago  polymorpha,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Sal  sola. 

Cociio  ne.  (K oxtovir].  Koxuvov.)  Galen  ex- 
plains  this  to  he  the  juncture  of  the  ischium, 
near  the  seat  or  breech  ;  whence,  says  he,  all 
the  adjacent  parts  about  the  seat  are  called  by 
the  same  name.  Hesychius  says,  that  cochone 
is  the  part  of  the  spine  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
os  sacrum. 

Cocilio.  A  weight  of  eleven  ounces.  —  Ru- 
land. 

Cockle.  See  Cardium  edule. 

Cocoa.  See  Theobroma  cacao. 

C  ocoi. a't a .  Chocolate.  See  I'/ieobroma  cacao . 
CO  COS.  (ox,  i.  f.  Contracted  from  the 
Portuguese  macoco,  or  macaco,  a  monkey ;  the 
three  holes  at  the  end  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell 
giving  it  some  resemblance  to  a  monkey’s  head.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnteau 
system.  Class,  Monwcia ;  Order,  Hexandria. 

Cocos  kutyra 'cea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  palm  oil;  Cocos  — 
inermis,  frondibus  pinnatis ;  jbliolis  simplicibus , 
of  Linnasus.  The  oleum  palmce  is  produced 
chiefly  by  bruising  and  dissolving  the  kernels  of 
the  fruit  in  water,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  by 
winch  the  oil  is  separated,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face,  and,  on  being  washed  two  or  three  times 
is  rendered  fit  for  use.  When  brought  into  this 
country,  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  an  ointment 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  with  little  taste* 
:md  a  strong,  though  not  disagreeable,  smell) 

It  is  used  as  an  emollient  in  emulsions,  and  exl 
ternally  as  a  liniment  for  sprains,  Ac.  It  seems 

l,0s!iess  n°  advantage  over  any  other  bland 

Cocos  maldi'vic  us.  Coccus  de  Maldiva.  Nux 
Medica.  Maldiva  Nut.  The  fruit  of  a  species 
of  palm  which  grows  in  the  Maidive  Islands 
it  was  formerly  in  esteem  as  an  alexipharmic) 
but  is  not  now  used. 

Cocos  nuci'feha.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  piant  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  cocoa-nut. 
Within  the  nut  is  found  a  hollow  kernel  of  a 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  flavour,  and  within 
tins  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  resembling  milk, 
which  the  Indians  drink  greedily  before  the 
fiuit  is  ripe,  it  being  then  pleasant;  but,  when 
'e  nut  is  mature,  the  liquor  becomes  sour, 
borne  full-grown  nuts  contain  a  pint  or  more  of 
tins  milk,  the  frequent  drinking  of  which  seems 
to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  Indians;  yet 
Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  making  too 
bee  with  it  at  first;  for  when  Lionel  Wafer  was 
at  a  small  island  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
tree  grew  in  plenty,  some  of  his  men  were  so 
delighted  with  it,  that,  at  parting,  they  were 
resolved  to  drink  their  fill,  which  they  did;  hut 
their  appetites  had  like  to  have  cost  them  their 
lives;  for,  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed  that  they  could 
not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be  carried  aboard 
by  those  who  hud  more  prudence  than  them 
selves;  and  it  was  many  days  before  thev 
covered.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  uh 
fermented,  affords  a  kind  of  wine.  The  sl/'jj1. 
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of  tlieso  nuts  being  hard,  and  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  polish,  they  are  often  cut  transversely, 
when,  being  mounted  on  stands,  and  having 
their  edges  silvered,  or  gilt,  or  otherwise  orna¬ 
mented,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  drinking-cups. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  for  thatching,  for 
brooms,  baskets,  and  other  utensils;  and  of  the 
reticular  web,  growing  at  their  base,  the  Indian 
women,  make  nets  for  the  hair,  and  aprons. 

CO'CTION.  ( Coctio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from  coquo, 
to  boil.)  Concoction.  1.  The  digestion  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach.  See  Digestion. 

2.  A  boiling  or  decoction.  See  Decoction. 

3.  In  medical  language  it  was  formerly  used 
to  signify  that  alteration,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  was  supposed  to  take  place  iu  the  crude 
matter  of  a  distemper,  whereby  it  was  either 
fitted  for  a  discharge,  or  rendered  harmless  to 
the  body.  This  was  conceived  to  be  brought 
about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  by  the  vis  vita',  or  the 
disposition  or  natural  tendency  of  the  matter 
itself;  or  else  by  proper  remedies,  which  so 
altered  its  bulk,  figure,  and  cohesion,  or  gave  it 
such  a  particular  determination,  as  to  prevent 
any  farther  ill  effects,  or  drive  it  quite  out  of  the 
body.  That  period  of  a  disease  wherein  this 
action  was  imagined  to  be  going  on  was  called 
its  state  of  coction. 

Cod.  See  Gatins  morhua. 

Cadaga~pala.  See  Nerium  antidysentericum. 

Codeia.  An  alkaline  substance  which  exists 
in  opium.  See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Codesf/lla.  An  Italian  name  of  the  pesti¬ 
lential  carbuncle.  Sec  Anthrax'  and  Pestis. 

Co'dia.  K'-vSior.  A  poppy  head. 

Codoce'le.  (  From  icuOia,  a  bulb,  and  iojAtj, 
a  tumour. )  A  bubo. 

Cceca'i.is.  (From  ccecum,  the  blind  gut.) 
Ccecal  :  of  or  belonging  to  the  ccecum. 

CfE'CUM.  From  coccus,  blind.  The  blind 
gut.  See  Intestines. 

CCE'LIA.  (KoiAm,  or  KoiAcq ;  from  tcotAos, 
hollow.)  A  cavity  in  any  part  of  the  body; 
especially  the  lower  belly. 

C Oil'Ll  AC.  (Celiac ns,  belonging  to  the  belly ; 
from  rcoiAia,thc  belly.)  Appertaining  to  the  belly. 

Cceliac  artery.  Artcria  celiaca.  The  first 
branch  given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  It  arises  from  the  aorta  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  emergence  of  the  latter  from 
between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  or  nearly 
opposite  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
cceliac  artery  is  a  very  thick  short  trunk,  and 
runs  little  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  before  it 
divides  into  the  great  branches,  viz.  the  Hepatic, 
the  Coronaria  vcnlriculi,  and  the  Splenic. 

Cceliac  passion.  ( Passio  cceliaca,  from 
KoiAia,  the  belly.)  This  term  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  understood  by  different  writers.  Sauvages 
says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which  the  aliment  is 
discharged  half  digested.  Dr.  Cullen  considers 
it  as  a  species  of  diarrhoea,  under  the  name  of 
diarrhoea  cceliaca .  See  Diarrhoea. 

Ccei.uaca  u r in A/t. is.  The  name  given  by 
some  writers  to  a  disease  in  which  chyle  is 
passed  along  with  the  urine,  or  instead  of  urine. 
An  such  disease,  however,  exists. 

Ciei.iac  ri.KXUS.  The  solar  plexus. 

CCELI'ACA.  The  li  rst  class  of  diseases  in 


Dr.  Good’s  Nosology,  embracing  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

Ccei.iaca  chylosa.  A  name  of  the  cceliac 
passion. 

Cceliaca  lactea.  A  name  of  the  cceliac 


passion. 

Cceliacus.  See  Ctcliac. 

Cceliacus  fluxus.  The  cceliac  passion. 

Cceliacus  morbus.  The  cceliac  passion. 

Ccelo'ma.  (From  koiAos,  hollow.)  A  large, 
round,  and  not  very  deep  ulcer  in  the  cornea  of 
the  eye. 

CtENOLOGIA.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  koivos, 
common,  and  A07 os,  discourse.)  A  consultation. 

CtER.ur.Eus  i.ams.  The  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  Capri  sulphas. 

Cccrulcus  Morbus.  See  Morbus  Caruleus. 

CO'FFEA.  (a,  a.  f. ).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  coffee- 
tree. 


Co  fee  a  Arabic  a.  The  plant  which  affords 
coffee  ;  called  also  Jasminum  Arabicum,  Choaca, 
Bon,  and  Ban.  Coflea  Arabica  — Jluribus  quite, 
quefidis,  dispermis,  of  Linnaeus. 

The  coffee,  properly  so  called,  is  the  seed  of 
this  tree,  which  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia, 
the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  America.  Good  Turkey  collee,  when 
not  too  strong,  is  a  nutritious  and  sufficiently 
wholesome  beverage  :  it  is  too  heating,  how¬ 
ever,  for  many  constitutions,  and,  when  habi¬ 
tually  taken  too  strong,  it  produces  bad  effects  in 
all,  impairing  the  digestion,  and  inducing  nerv¬ 
ous  irritability.  It  possesses  nervine  and  astrin¬ 
gent  qualities,  and  may  be  drunk  with  advantage 
at  all  times,  except  when  there  is  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  bile.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote 
against  an  overdose  of  opium,  and  to  relieve 
obstinate  spasmodic  asthmas.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  the  coffee  ought  to  be  of  the  best 
Mocha,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  strong,  im¬ 
mediately  after  grinding  it.  Sir  John  Pringle 
commonly  ordered  one  ounce  for  a  dose  ;  which 
is  to  lie  repeated  fresh  after  the  interval  of  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  ;  and  which  lie  directed 
to  be  taken  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Besides  the  peculiar  bitter  principle  which  is 
described  under  the  head  Cuffein,  coffee  contains 
several  other  vegetable  products.  According  to 
Cadet,  61  parts  of  raw  coffee  consist  of  8  gum, 
1  resin,  1  extractive  and  bitter  principle,  3*5 
gallic  acid,  0*1-1  albumen,  43*5  fibrous  insoluble 
matter,  and  6'8C  loss.  Hermann  found  in  1920 
grains  of 
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The  nature  of  the  volatile  frag: 
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•tiding  bags  ot 

it,  for  two 

years,  in  a  dry 
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never  use  new  coffee. 
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Various  farinaceous  substances  are  prepared 
as  substitutes  for  coffee  ;  but  none  of  them  bear 
much  resemblance  to  it,  either  in  flavour  or 
effects. 

Cohabitation'.  The  habit  of  dwelling  toge- 
tlier.  W  liters  on  legal  medicine  use  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  copulation,  or  coition. 

COHE'SION.  ( Co/ucsio ,  onis.  ;  from  con , 
and  htvreo,  to  stick  together.)  That  power  by 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  held  together. 
See  Attraction. 

Cohob.  Cohoph.  A  barbarous  term,  forged 
by  Paracelsus,  the  general  meaning  of  which 
appears  to  be  iteration  :  thus,  to  pour  a  fluid 
again  and  again  on  the  same  substance  from 
which  it  has  been  abstracted,  he  calls  cohobare, 
or  affundere  per  cohob  ;  the  same  terms  are  also 
: applied  by  this  eccentric  author  to  the  repetition 
■  of  any  medicine  in  the  course  of  a  disease. 

Cohoba'tio.  A  term  invented  by  Pa¬ 
racelsus  to  signify  the  redistillation  of  a  fluid, 
poured  afresh  upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  from  which  it  has  been  before  distilled, 
ahis  process  being  repeated  again  and  again. 

Go'hol.  Kohol.  An  Arabic  name  of  anti¬ 
mony,  with  the  powder  of  which  the  Eastern 
women  pencil  the  inside  of  their  eyelids,  to 
give  lustre  to  their  eyes. 

Coi'lima.  (From  kolAux,  the  bowels.)  A 

sudden  swelling  of  the  belly  from  flatulence _ 

Turton. 

_  Coi'ndicans.  (From  con,  and  indico,  to  in¬ 
dicate.)  Coindicant.  A  symptom  is  called 
oindicant,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  others 
indicating  the  same  thing. 

C  O'l  1  US.  (ns,  its.  m.  ;  from  coco,  to  go 
Together. )  1.  The  conjunction  of  the  male  and 

female  in  the  act  of  procreation. 

-■  Coitus  humoris  means  a  conflux  of  fluids, 

>r  gathering  of  humours. 

Cork.  Charred  coal. 

Goi.ato'kia  la'ctka.  Certain  vesiculo-vas- 
ular  bodies  in  the  internal  tunic  of  the  uterus 
escribed  by  Astruc.  He  says  they  were  for¬ 
merly  considered  as  glands. 

Golatoirium.  ( mu,  i.  n.  ;  from  colo,  to 
-train.)  A  strainer  of  any  kind. 

Colatu'ra.  (a,  re.  t. ;  from  colo,  to  strain.) 

A  filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

Colchester.  A  seaport  town  of  Essex, 
.ear  which  is  a  purging  mineral  water.  Aqua 
■oleest rends,  resembling  that  of  Epsom,  but  less 
owerful. 

CO'LCHICUM.  (nm.  i.  n.  ;  from  Cut - 
'■us,  a  country  of  Asia,  where  this  plant  is  sup- 
used  to  have  been  common.)  i.  The  name 
1  a  genus  oi  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system. 

ass,  1  lexandria ;  Order,  Tri^jnia.  Meadow- 
Itlfron. 

i  he  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  meadow- 
rtifron.  See  Colckicum  aulumnale. 

Colciucum  autumnal,;.  The  systematic 
ime  oi  the  common  meadow-satfron.  Col- 
—folds  planis  lanceolalis  erectis,  of  Lin- 
reus.  llus  IS  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
•nerally  found,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
owing  in  moist  rich  meadow  grounds,  and 
-wering  in  September.  The  bull,  is  solid, 
rg-sliaped,  and  covered  with  a  brown  mem- 
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branous  coat.  The  leaves,  which  appear  in 
spring,  are  radical  and  spear-shaped,  about  five 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  base. 
They  wither  away  entirely  before  the  end  of 
summer,  and  aie,  nevertheless,  preceded  bv  the 
flower,  which  appears  in  autumn  without  any 
leaves.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  state,  that  the 
bulb  from  which  the  flowers  spring  is  the  ollset 
of  that  from  which  the  leaves  have  decayed, 
i  here  is  no  calyx.  Ihe  corolla,  which  is  of  a 
pale,  pinkish,  lilac  colour,  springs  directly  from 
the  bulb,  and  consists  of  a  tube  about  five 


inches  long,  two  thirds  of  which  are  sunk  in 


the  ground,  and  a  limb  divided  into  six  Ian 
ceolate  keeled  segments.  The  filaments  are 
half  the  length  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
subulate,  united  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube* 
and  supporting  yellow  erect  anthers.  The  stml 
mas  are  re  volute.  The  fruit  is  a  three-lobed 
three-celled,  capsule,  on  a  thick,  short,  peduncle. 
The  impregnated  germen  remains  underground' 
close  to  the  bulb,  till  the  following  sprin<>,  wlieu 
it  rises  in  its  capsular  form  above  the  surface 
accompanied  by  the  leaves.  The  seeds  are  ripe 
about  the  end  of  June.  1 

ihe  thick  old  bulb  begins  to  decay  after  the 
flower  is  perfectly  expanded;  and  the  new 
bulbs,  of  which  there  are  always  two  on  each 
old  bulb,,  are  perfected  in  the  following  June 
from  which  time  until  the  middle  of  August 
they  may  be  taken  up  for  medicinal  use.  The 
bulbs,  when  mature,  on  being  cut  transversely 
yield  a  milky-looking  acrid  juice,  which  pro! 
duces  a  beautiful  cerulean  blue  colour,  if  rubbed 
with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  To 
preserve  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  the  bulb  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  dug  up,  should  be 
cut  into  transverse  slices,  not  thicker  than  one 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  dried  by  placiw  the 
slices  on  clean,  white,  bibulous  paper,  distinct 
from  one  another,  without  heat,  or  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  The  test  of  the  drug  being  good 
and  properly  dried  is  the  appearance  of  the 
blue  colour,  on  rubbing  it  with  a  little  distilled 
vinegar  and  the  alkoholic  solution  of  guaiacum 
1  he  slices  also  should  not  appear  deeply  notched 
or  pandurtform,  as  this  is  the  mark  of  the  bulb 
having  begun  to  empty  itself  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  ol  the  young  bulbs;  and,  consequently 
to. suffer  m  its  medicinal  powers,  from  the  che¬ 
mical  change  which,  at  this  period,  its  contents 
must  necessarily  undergo  for  the  nourishment 
ot  the  offsets.  The  slices  should  be  preserved 
m  well  stopped  bottles. 

J  he  seeds  of  colchicum  should  be  collected 
m  July  and  August.  They  are  nearly  round, 
m  size  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  Their  active  properties 
icside  in  the  testa;  they  do  not  spoil  by  bein'.- 
kept.  ° 

Qualities.  —  The  recent  bulb  of  this  plant 
has  scarcely  any  odour,  but  the  little  it  has  is 
hircine.  When  it  is  dug  up  at  a  proper  season 
of  the  year,  the  taste  is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid, 

I  occasioning  a  warm  sensation  in  the  stomach* 

I  even  when  taken  in  a  small  quantity.  At  oilier 
seasons,  however,  and  in  some  soils  and  situa- 
|  tions,  it  possesses  very  little  acrimony,  .uid 
j  thence  the  contradictory  opinions  which  authors 
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have  given  of  it.  Its  acrimony  is  said  to  reside 
in  veratria,  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
other  principles:  this  is  the  opinion  of  AIM. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who  discovered  it  in 
1819;  but  Hesse  and  Geiger  assert  that  it  is  a 
different  alkaloid,  which  they  have  named  col- 
chicia.  It  is  procured  in  slender  aeicular  crys¬ 
tals,  is  inodorous,  has  a  bitter  biting  taste,  but 
is  less  acrid  than  veratria,  from  which  it  differs 
in  being  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  crystal- 
lisable  salts  with  acids.  The  other  components 
of  the  bulb  are  the  following:  a  fatty  matter, 
malic  acid,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum, 
starch,  inulin  in  great  abundance,  and  lignin. 
Vinegar  and  wine  are  the  best  menstrua  for 
extracting  the  active  qualities  of  the  bulb.  A 
deposit  forms  in  the  wine,  which  Sir  E.  Home 
says  is  extremely  acrid,  exciting  nausea  and 
griping,  and  ought  to  be  removed,  as  its  re¬ 
moval  does  not  alter  the  virtues  of  the  medi¬ 
cine.  The  seeds  contain  colchicia,  and  yield  it 
up  to  wine,  vinegar,  and  alkohol. 

Medical  properties  and  uses. —  Meadow-saf¬ 
fron  possesses  diuretic,  purgative,  and  narcotic 
properties.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
hermo  dactylon  of  the  ancients.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  where  it  was  recommended  to  notice  by 
Ilarou  Stoerck,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  in 
dropsy,  particularly  hydrothorax,  and  in  hu¬ 
moral  asthma.  But  as  it  does  not  differ  in 
its  mode  of  action  from  squill,  and  is  more 
uncertain  in  its  operation,  it  has  not  been 
much  used  in  that  complaint  in  this  country. 
In  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases  of 
excitement,  however,  its  efficacy  has  been  fully 
ascertained;  and,  in  allaying  the  pain  of  gout, 
it  may  be  almost  said  to  possess  a  specific  pro¬ 
perty.  It  operates  on  the  bowels  chiefly,  sti¬ 
mulating  the  orifice  of  the  common  gall-duct 
in  the  duodenum,  so  as  to  produce  copious 
bilious  evacuations;  and  acting  on  the  nerves, 
it  diminishes  the  action  of  the  arterial  system. 
The  petals  of  the  flower,  and  the  seed,  possess 
the  same  medicinal  properties  as  the  bulb.  In 
the  seed  the  veratria  exists  in  the  testa  or  husk, 
and, consequently,  the  seedsshould  not  be  bruised 
in  preparing  the  wine  or  tincture  with  them. 
When  colchicum  is  overdosed  it  operates  as  a 
powerful  poison  ;  causing  severe  diarrhoea,  and 
the  most  dangerous  collapse. 

The  dose  in  substance  is  from  grs.  iij.  to 
grs.  ix.  of  the  dried  bulb;  and  of  the  saturated 
vinous  infusions,  made  by  macerating  =  jss.  of 
the  dried  bulb,  or  ^  j.  of  the  dried  petals,  or  of 
the  seed,  in  f  ^xij.  of  white  wine,  from  in  xx. 
to  >n  lx.  may  be  taken  whenever  the  patient  is 
in  pain.  —  A.  T.  Thomson. 

Officinal  preparations.  —  Acclum  Colcliici,  I.. 
O.n/mcl  Colcliici,  l).  Syrupus  Colcliici  autumri- 
alis,  E.  Timi  ill  Colcliici,  L.  Ti net  lira  Semi- 
niim  Colcliici,  1). 

Colchicum  ili.yiiicum.  The  plant  supposed 
by  some  to  afford  the  root  called  hermodacty I. 
See  J/erinndacI i/lus. 

Colchicum  zcylanicum.  See  / cdoaria . 

COLCO'Ti  I  A  II.  Chalcitis ;  Colcothar  ri- 
Irioli.  The  brown-red  oxide  ol  iron,  which 
remains  after  the  di  dilation  ol  the  acid  from 
sulphate  of  iron. 


Colcothar  vitrioli.  See  Colcothar. 

Cold.  1 .  See  Frigus. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  a  catarrh.  See  Ca¬ 
tarrh. 

Cohl  Affusion.  See  Affusion. 

COLEO'l'TE  11  A.  (From  uokeos,  a  sheath, 
and  irrepov,  a  wing.)  An  order  of  insects  fur¬ 
nished  with  elytra,  or  sheaths  to  their  wings,  as 
beetles,  &c. 

Co'les.  Colis.  The  penis. 

Colewort.  See  Brassica. 

Colic.  See  Colica. 

Colic  of  Poitou.  See  Colica. 

Colic,  lead.  See  Colica. 

Colic,  painter's.  See  Colica. 

CO'LICA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  kuiXov,  colon, 
the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  intestines.)  The 
colic  or  bellyache.  The  appellation  colic  is  com¬ 
monly  given  to  all  severe  griping  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  not  primarily  dependent  on  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  but,  from  the  different  causes  and 
circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  is  variously 
denominated,  and  several  species  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  nosologists.  When  its  principal 
symptoms  are  sharp  and  spasmodic  pains,  it  is 
called  spasmodic  colic;  and  when  with  the  pain 
there  is  constipation,  and  accumulation  of  ftecal 
matter,  stercoraceous  colic ;  when  from  indigesti¬ 
ble  food,  accidental  cidic.  When  the  pain  is 
accompanied  with  vomiting  of  bile,  it  is  called 
bilious  colic  :  if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that  is, 
if  there  be  temporary  distension,  relieved  by  the 
discharge  of  wind,  it  takes  the  name  of  flatulent 
or  windy  colic ;  when  accompanied  with  heat  and 
a  degree  of  inflammation,  it  takes  the  name  of 
inflammatory  colic.  When  colic  arises  to  a  vio¬ 
lent  height,  and  is  attended  with  obstinate  cos¬ 
tiveness,  and  an  evacuation  of  feces  by  the 
mouth,  it  is  called  passio  i/iaca,  or  iliac  passion. 

1.  Of  the  spasmodic  colic. 

This  species  is  attended  with  pain  about  the 
navel,  and  a  retraction  of  the  parietes  of  the 
belly.  The  pain  goes  and  returns,  and  moves 
about  as  in  other  kinds  of  colic,  but  there  are 
more  perfect  periods  of  ease.  When  the  belly 
is  soft,  the  intestines  are  often  felt  in  lumps, 
which  move  about  under  the  hand,  or  wholly 
vanish  for  a  time.  These  are  its  essential  cha¬ 
racters,  and  establish  the  purely  spasmodic  affec¬ 
tion  when  there  is  no  flatulency,  nor  any  of  the 
distinctive  symptoms  of  the  other  species. 

Spasmodic  colic  occurs  in  highly  nervous  and 
hysterical  constitutions,  and  is  relieved  by  sti¬ 
mulating  fomentations,  warm  glysters,  and  car¬ 
minatives,  especially  the  compound  spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether  with  camphire.  If  these  do 
not  remove  the  spasms,  opium  is  an  almost 
infallible  remedy. 

2.  Of  the  stercoraceous  colic. 

The  griping  pains  are  severe,  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  there  is  often  nausea  and 
vomiting.  When  this  happens,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  to  infants  very  soon  after  birth,  before  the 
meconium  lias  passed  away  from  the  intestines, 
the  disease  is  called  colica  mcconiahs.  Both  the 
colica  stercorea,  or  fecosa,  as  it  has  been  termed, 

,  and  the  meconialis,  are  the  result  of  a  super- 
J  abundant  action  of  the  absorbents,  or  of  a  de- 
l  lieiency  in  the  peristaltic  power  of  the  intestinal 
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tube  :  in  consequence  of  which,  from  the  length 
ot  time  the  confined  materials  occupy  in  com¬ 
pleting  their  descent,  the  meconium,  in  infants, 
becomes  so  viscid  as  not  to  be  urged  downward, 
and  remains  in  the  intestines  till  it  grows  acrid 
from  acidity  or  putrescency;  and,  in  older  sub¬ 
jects,  the  faeces,  deprived  of  moisture,  harden 
into  one  solid  mass,  possessing  the  figure  of  the 
intestine;  or  formed  in  the  sacculi  of  the  colon, 
or  separating  into  smaller  pieces,  appear,  when 
discharged,  in  the  shape  of  balls  or  buttons,  like 
sheeps’  dung,  often  as  hard  as  sun-burnt  clay, 
and  have  been  called  scybala.  Great  quantities 
of  such  indurated  feces  are  eliminated  in  some 
cases.  There  is  a  variety  or  form  of  stercora- 
ceous  colic,  in  which  the  quantity  of  faecal  matter 
that  is  discharged  is  enormous ;  apparently  far 
beyond  the  quantity  that  is  taken  into’  the 
•  stomach.  These  evacuations  are  in  weight  very 
light,  and  are  probably  formed  into  the  large 
masses  that  are  eliminated  by  an  intestinal  fer¬ 
mentation  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

This  species  of  colic  requires  powerful  ca¬ 
thartics,  as  submuriate  of  mercury,  colocynth, 
aloes,  camboge,  senna,  and  jalap ;  and  these  often 
in  conjunction  with  purgative  salts,  as  sulphate 


of  soda  and  magnesia. 

3.  Of  the  bilious  colic. 

The  pain  is  seldom  continued,  or  so  severe  as 
in  the  purely  spasmodic  species ;  it  is  more 
transient,  and  is  acccompanied  by  constipation, 
nausea,  and  vomiting ;  and  great  relief  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  pressure  on  the  belly.  That  which 
passes  from  the  stomach  is  bilious  ;  and,  when 
the  bowels  are  opened,  the  fecal  discharge  is 
very  bilious,  and  the  feces  often  very  dark 
coloured  and  offensive. 

The  remedies  for  this  kind  of  colic  are  sub- 
mmriate  of  mercury,  with  colocynth,  aloetic 
and  saline  purges  in  active  doses, 'and  the  use 
of  fomentations. 

d.  Of  the  flatulent  colic. 

liie  colic  pains  are  here  accompanied  by  cos- 
tiveness  and  collections  of  gas,  which  distend 
ie  ouels  irregularly,  and  cause  a  rumbling 
! 1111 j 1  ls  often  produced  by  crude  and  flutu- 
t lent  fruits,  by  depressing  passions  of  the  mind, 
an  ong  fasting.  Those  who  are  subject  to  it, 
as  many  women  are  as  they  advance  in  life, 
av,e  11  easily  produced  by  flatulent  vegetables 
met  slops,  as  spinach,  and  all  the  oleraceous 
iiribe,  weak  tea,  gruels,  and  the  like.  It  is 
Wen  accompanied  by  great  costiveness,  from 
"e  spasmodic  actions,  which  extend  irregularly, 
l“;rtCr  °r  less  <legree’  through  the 
idd  tn°it  ,7  lntc‘st‘nal  canal,  and  considerably 

md  tend  7  t°rtl‘!'c‘’  and  produce  tumefaction 
and  tenderness  of  the  belly. 

In  attending  in  tiio  c 

,  ©  lo  tni.  means  of  euro,  wo  mnv 

ihitulency  wdfearryoff'th^paT  °"' the 

V  full  dose  of  pureytinctureof  rln.T 
ixcellent  medicine;  and  if  the  1  '  '  7  T  Krt  an 
ir  ile  ii.r.  ,  ’  7  ulu-‘ bowels  do  not  op¬ 

iate,  the  cxti actum  colocyntlndis  compositum, 
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with  essential  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  cassia, 
peppermint,  or  carraway,  are  best  calculated  to 
answer  the  intention.  Fomentations,  the  warm 
bath,  and  warm  embrocations  will  assist,  and 
also  a  carminative  glyster  of  fennel,  rue,’  and 
cumin  :  thus,  — 

R.  Confectionis  rufe,  =  j. ;  aquae  carui,  f.  =x. 
Solve  pro  enemate  tepide  injiciendo. 

R.  Seminum  foeniculi  contusorum,  ijj. 

Sem ilium  carui  contusorum,  - ij . 

Aqua;  ferventis,  Oj. 

Macera  per  horain  deni  cola,  et  adde 

Spiritds  carui,  f.  5j.  Fiat  enema,  tepide 
utatur. 

5.  Of  the  accidental  colic. 

This  is  produced  by  indigestible  foods  and 
poisons.  It  is  characterised  by  pains  about  the 
navel,  costiveness,  perhaps  vomiting,  which  cease 
when  the  bowels  are  unloaded  of  their  undigested 
contents,  which  are  mostly  salted  meats, °pork, 
salmon,  and  high  gravies. 

6.  Of  the  colica  pictonum. 

lhis  is  called  from  the  place  where  it  is  en- 
demial,  the  Poictou,  the  Surinam,  the  Devon¬ 
shire  colic  ;  from  its  victims,  the  plumber’s  and 
the  painter’s  colic ;  from  its  symptoms,  the  dry 
bellyache.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  poison 
ol  lead;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  when 
it  occurs  to  glaziers,  painters,  and  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  lead-works,  but,  though  this  is  one, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  In  Devon- 
shiie,  it  certainly  arises  more  frequently  from  the 
early  eider,  made  of  harsh  unripe  fruit,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  from  new  rum.  The  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  disease  are  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  with  a  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porraceous 
bile,  pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel,  shoot¬ 
ing  from  thence  to  each  side  with  excessive 
violence,  strong  convulsive  spasms  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  a  tendency  to  a  paralysis  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Its  accessory  causes  are  long  con. 
tmued  costiveness ;  an  accumulation  of  acrid 
bile  ;  cold  applied  either  to  the  extremities,  ot¬ 
to  the  belly  itself;  a  free  use  of  unripe  fruits, 
and  great  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  livino-. 
From  its  occurring  frequently  in  Devonshire, 
and  other  cider  countries,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  arise  from  an  impregnation  of  lead,  received 
into  the  stomach  along  with  that  beverage  ;  hut 
it  is  also  a  very  prevalent  disease  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  no  cider  is  made,  and  where 
there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  from  the 
sugar-canes.  The  truth  is,  the  cause  of  the 
endemic  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  is  entirely  unknown. 

J  lie  disease  comes,  oil  gradually,  with  a  pain 
at  the  pit  ot  the  stomach,  extending  downwards 
to  the  intestines,  accompanied  with  eructations, 
slight  sickness  at  the  stomach,  thirst,  anxiety, 
obstinate  costiveness,  and  a  quick  contracted 
pulse.  After  a  short  time,  the  pains  increase 
considerably  in  violence  ;  the  whole  region  of 
the  belly  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch  ;  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  contracted  into 
bard  irregular  knots  or  lumps;  the  intestines 
themselves  exhibit  symptoms  of  violent  spasm 
insomuch  that  a  glyster  can  hardly  be  injected 
from  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
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ani ;  and  there  is  constant  restlessness,  with  a 
frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porraceous 
matter,  but  more  particularly  after  taking  either 
food  or  medicine. 

Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  symptoms,  or 
their  not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the  spasms 
become  more  frequent,  as  well  as  violent ;  the 
costiveness  proves  invincible,  and  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  intestines  ensues,  which  soon  de¬ 
stroys  the  patient  by  gangrene.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  for  dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

The  dry  bellyache  is  always  attended  with 
some  degree  of  danger;  but  which  is  ever  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Even  when  it 
does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too  apt  to  terminate  in 
palsy,  and  to  leave  behind  it  contractions  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  with  an  inability  in  their  muscles 
to  perform  their  office;  and  in  this  miserable 
state  of  existence  the  patient  lingers  out  many  ; 
wretched  years. 

The  medical  treatment  of  this  species  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  spasmodic  colic;  but  the  | 
narcotics  should  always  be  combined  with  castor  I 
oil,  purgatives,  fomentations,  and  soothing  clys-  , 
ters.  After  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  oleaginous  aperients, 
in  combination  with  small  doses  of  opium,  if  the  ! 
pain  has  not  vanished  and  assumes  a  spasmodic  | 
character. 

Peritoneal  inflammation  is  more  apt  to  ac¬ 
company  this  than  the  other  species  ;  and  when  [ 
this  is  apprehended,  from  the  continued  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  general  tenderness,  the  lancet  j 
and  baths  must  be  resorted  to. 

A  very  common  effect  of  colic  from  lead, 
whether  taken  into  the  stomach  by  painters, 
plumbers,  or  lead  manufacturers,  in  the  way  of 
their  business,  from  improper  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness,  or  taken  by  others  in  cider,  white  wines, 
or  other  ways,  is  a  subparalytic  state  of  the 
finji'ers  and  hands.  This  remains  for  a  long 
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time,  but  often  yields  at  last  to  the  internal  treat¬ 
ment,  and  topical  stimulants,  applicable  to  local 
palsy. 

Colic  is  frequently  a  symptomatic  affection, 
occurring  in  most  organic  diseases  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera,  especially  strictures,  and  when 
abscesses,  or  cysts,  expel  their  contents  into  the 
bowels.  It  arises  also  from  the  irritation  of 
worms,  and  biliary  calculi. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  by  the  pain  being  wringing,  and 
not  of  a  burning  kind  ;  by  the  spasmodic  con-  j 
traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  trifling  degree  of  fever  ;  by  the  state  of 
the  pulse;  and  by  the  pain  being  relieved  by 
pressure,  which  increases  it  in  enteritis.  J  ntlam- 
, nation,  however,  is  not  (infrequently  superadded 
to  colic,  and  this  is  known  by  the  pain  becom¬ 
ing  fixed  and  permanent,  the  abdomen  tender 
on  pressure,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from  a  fit 
of  the  gravel ;  stones  passing  through  the  ureters; 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  ;  a 
beginning  dysentery  ;  the  blind  piles;  and  irorn 
a  stone  passing  through  the  gall-duct.  Gravel 


!  in  the  kidneys  often  produces  pains,  not  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  colic  ;  but  when  stones  pass 
through  the  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that  side  is 
often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed,  a  pain 
shoots  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ;  symptoms 
occasioned  by  the  stone  passing  through  the 
ureter  over  the  spermatic  chord,  or  the  sacro- 
sciatic  nerve.  Rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly,  rarely  affect  so  accurately  the 
umbilical  region,  but  dart  in  various  directions 
to  the  chest,  or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attended 
with  soreness,  not  confined  to  the  abdomen.  A 
beginning  dysentery  differs  little  from  colic. 
The  pain  from  the  blind  piles  is  confined  to  the 
rectum  ;  and  that  from  a  stone  in  the  gall-duct 
is  felt  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  occasionally 
shooting  through  the  body  to  the  back. 

The  great  liability  of  this  complaint  to  return, 
renders  it  necessary,  for  some  time  after,  care¬ 
fully  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  of  the  liver,  to  avoid 
the  several  causes,  especially  cold,  maintaining 
the  functions  of  the  skin  by  suitable  clothing, 
exercise,  &c. 

Colica  dextra.  A  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  distributed  to  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  colon  —  arteria  colica  dextra  ;  there 
is  a  corresponding  vein  called  vena  colica  dextra. 

ConcA  media.  A  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric tartery  which  supplies  the  transverse 
arch  of  the' colon  —  arteria  colica  media. 

Colica  pictonum.  See  Colica. 

Colica  sinistra.  A  branch  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery  distributed  to  the  left  side  and 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  —  arteria  colica 
sinistra;  the  corresponding  vein  is  called  vena 
colica  sinistra. 

Co'lice.  The  colic. 

Colifo'rmis.  (From  cola,  a  strainer,  and 
forma,  resemblance;  so  called  from  its  having 
many  perforations,  like  a  strainer.)  Strainer¬ 
like,  or  resembling  a  strainer.  The  ethmoid 
bone  has  been  called  os  colifornie. 

ColiVhium.  Colliphium.  A  kind  of  fine 
wheaten  bread,  given  to  wrestlers. 

Co'Iis.  See  Coles. 

Coli'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  colon.  —  Jiroussais. 

Colla  piscium.  See  Ichthiocolla. 

COLL  A  PSUS.  (  From  collabor,  to  shrink 
down.)  Collapse.  An  entire  prostration  of 
the  vital  powers,  such  as  occurs  in  adynamic 
fever,  pestilential  cholera,  &c. 

Cor.t.A'RK  MisERico'itnieE.  A  kind  of  band¬ 
age,  formerly  used  to  assist  in  securing  the 
patient  during  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

CoLLATictNNA.  A  vulnerary  specific,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Paracelsus. 

Collati'tium.  The  flesh  of  a  chicken,  or  a 
capon,  boiled  or  roasted,  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
mixed  with  broth  made  of  wether  mutton,  and 
flavoured  with  verjuice  or  lemon  juice.  It  was 
used  as  a  diet  for  the  sick.  —  lllancard. 

Colle'ticus.  (From  KoWa,  glue.)  Con- 
glutinating. 

CoLLt'ci.ti.  (From  colligo,  to  collect.)  The 
union  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  tears  from 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  to  the  cavity  of  the 
nose. 
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COLLI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  collis,  a 
lull. )  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  several 
! small  eminences. 

Colliculus  nervi  .ethmoid alls.  The  cor- 
l pus  striatum. 

Colliculus  nervi  optici.  The  optic  thala- 
<  mus. 

Collig  a'men.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  colligo,  to 
tie  together.)  A  ligament. 

COLLI  QUA  M  E'N  T  U  M.  {urn,  i.  ; 
from  colliqueo,  to  melt.)  The  pellucid  fluid  in 
•which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo  are 
formed. —  Harvey. 

COLLPQUATIVE.  (Colliquatiuus ;  from 
colliqueo,  to  melt.)  A  term  applied  to  any  ex¬ 
cessive  evacuation,  which  rapidly  wastes  the 
frame :  thus  we  speak  of  colliquative  perspir¬ 
ation,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Colli tsus.  (From  collido,  to  knock  loge- 
-her.)  Contused  ;  collisa  vulnera,  contused 
•rounds.  See  Vulnus. 

Colli/sio.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  collido,  to  knock 
.ogether.)  In  medical  language,  a  contusion. 

Co'llix.  KoA.\i£.  A  pastil,  troch,  or  lo¬ 
zenge.  Also  a  kind  of  bread. 


CO'LLIJM.  (um,  i.  n.)  The  neck,  or 
properly  its  anterior  part,  as  opposed  to  cervix, 
die  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Gollu  tio.  (o,  onis.  f. )  A  washing;  ap- 
blied  especially  to  gargling  the  mouth. 

Colluto/rium.  ( um ,  i.  n.;  from  colluo,  to 
ivash.)  A  gargarism,  or  a  wash  for  the 
mouth. 

CO'LL\ItA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  koAA upa,  a 
•■•ttle  round  cake:  so  called  from  its  likeness  to 
cake.)  Co/lyris.  A  bump,  or  knob,  which 
uses  after  a  blow. 

COLLVRIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  kuA vo>, 
o  check,  and  pea,  to  flow,  because  it  stops  de- 
uxuins.)  The  more  ancient  Greek  writers,  as 
Iippocrates  and  Galen,  used  this  term  to  desig- 
ate  a  kind  of  balanus,  or  suppository,  of  what- 
ver  composition,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
uus,  uterus,  nose,  ear,  &c.  ;  they  also  applied 
-  to  a  solid  or  liquid  medicament  for  the  eyes. 
)e  ater  Greek  and  Roman  writers  use  it  in 
le  atter  sense  only  ;  in  the  modern  language 
medicine  it  is  restricted  to  liquid  applications 
or  the  eyes,  or  eye-waters. 

iencvL„f°B°'MA-  K°A0^“-  >•  Adefi- 

ncncy  of  any  part  of  the  body.  _  Galen. 

-  the  term  has  been  particularly  applied 

i.r 

letina.  1  ^  ’  lrlb)  choroid  coat,  or 

Coloca'sia.  KoAonaijia.  See  Nymphma  ne- 

tora^jw^efa^oufd'  /'see  C  ’’  'C°XoKUv0ls ’ 

■liSm  ’  a  u>  >  *Ve  Cucumis  colocyn- 

Coloimbo.  See  Calumba. 
loin  koiAos,  billow;  ”’o  inme°r’fr1UaSI-  W  1 

•>■•)  Ti»6,o.,„poriLrj,tw™s,T’ 

so  called.  See  Intestine  ‘  b  1  Stlne 
CO LOPHO'NI A.  („  ^  , 

•  om  KoAotpav,  the  city  whence  5 

•ought.)  Hr  GratJ 

uony .  1  lie  dark. coloured  resin  which  remains 
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in  (iie  letort  after  distilling  rough  turpentine 
without  water. 

Galen  mentions  another  kind  of  colophony, 
from  Cliio,  which  was  a  soft  kind  of  mastiche  — 
most  likely  the  same  substance  with  our  Chian 
turpentine. 

Coloquintida.  See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

COLORA'TUS.  Coloured:  applied  to  a 
leaf,  calyx,  seed,  &c.,  to  express  any  colour 
besides  green,  as  in  Arum  bicolor;  or  to  any 
part  thereof  when  of  another  colour  than  ureen, 
as  in  Amarantkus  tricolor. 

COLOhSf  RUM.  (um,i.  n.)  I.  A  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  first  milk  secreted  in  the 
breasts  after  childbirth.  The  word  was  also  used 
as  an  expression  of  endearment,  in  which  sense 
it  occurs  in  Plautus.  The  derivation  is  not 
known  :  some  derive  it  from  koAov,  food,  but  this 
is  not  likely,  because  the  Greek  word  for  the  co¬ 
lostrum  is  rpotpuAis,  from  rpe(pu,  to  nourish;  and, 
if  the  Latins  had  borrowed  their  word  from  the 
Greek,  they  would  probably  have  adopted  the 
Greek  word,  or  taken  it  from  the  same  root. 
Others  derive  colostrum  from  KoAAwpat,  td'.glue 
together;  the  only  objection  to  which  is, “hat 
the  fluid  in  question  is  not  in  the  least  glutin 
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but  quite  thin  and  serous.  It  was  thought  by 
the  Romans  to  be  unwholesome,  for  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  disease  called  collostratio,  arising  from  suck- 
ing  this  milk,  and  children  suffering  under  this 
affection  were  called  collostrati  infantes.  It  has 
been  a  general  belief,  and  is  so  at  the  present 
time,  that  this  early  milk  is  purgative,  and  de 
stined  to  carry  off  the  meconium;  an  opinion 
which  rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  erroneous.  1 

“*  V'  emulsion  prepared  with  turpentine  and 
yolk  of  egg. 

COLOUR.  (Color  vel  colol,  oris,  m.)  A  cor¬ 
rect  nomenclature  of  colours,  one  which  would 
express  all  their  compound  tints  and  shades,  has 
been  long  wanted.  Some  naturalists  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  ground  one  on  the  colours  of  minerals 
which  change  less  than  other  substances  do  ’ 
and  others  have  formed  one  from  the  colours  of 
the  most  familiar  plants. 

Ihe  primary  colours  were  considered  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  as  seven;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Dr.  Wollaston 
reduces  them  to  four;  red,  green,  blue,  and 
motet.  ihe  following  is  the  nomenclature  of 
colours  generally  adopted  by  modern  natu- 
ralists  :  — 

1.  vEruginosus.  iEruginous  :  a  bluish  green, 
hke  verdigris,  or  the  leaves  of  some  pine  trees. 

if.  Albidus.  A  stone  colour. 

A.  Alims.  White. 

4.  Atrovirens.  Dark  green. 

5.  Ater.  Deepest  black. 

a.  Atropurpureus.  Very  dark  reddish  pur¬ 
ple  ;  as  in  tile  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 

7.  Alrorubens.  Dark  red;  as  in  the  Ama¬ 
ranth  us  hypocho  ndriac  u  s. 

8.  Aurantiacus.  Orange  colour;  as  the 
flowers  of  the  marigold  and  nasturtium. 

9.  Aureus.  Golden  yellow ;  as  that  of  the 
dandelion  and  sunflower. 

10.  Azareus.  Azure  blue ;  like  ultramarine. 

Phis  colour  is  brighter  than  cairuleus.  The 
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pure  light  blue  flowers  of  the  Cynoglossum  om- 
phalodes  are  a  good  example. 

I  1.  Jintli ns.  Nearly  the  same  as  liver  colour, 
but  browner. 

12.  Brunneus.  A  deep  dark  brown. 

13.  Ccesius.  A  dull,  light,  blue  grey. 

14.  Castaneus.  Chesnut;  a  sort  of  orange 
brown. 

15.  Carncus.  A  flesh  colour;  as  the  pale 
blossom  of  the  Hesperis  matronalis. 

lfj.  Cinereus.  Ash  colour. 

17.  Cinnabarinus.  Like  red  lead,  or  cin¬ 
nabar,  and  the  gay  light  red  of  the  Papaver 
orientalis. 

1 S.  Coccineus.  High  crimson,  or  bright 
scarlet ;  as  the  flower  of  the  Salvia  coccinea. 

19.  Cmruleus.  Sky  blue;  like  the  flower  of 
borage,  and  the  Veronica  chamcedrys. 

20.  Croceus.  Deep  yellow. 

21.  Cyaneus.  Deep  blue,  like  Prussian  blue; 
as  the  flower  of  the  Gentiana  acaulis. 

22.  Plavovircns.  Yellowish  green. 

23.  Flavus.  Yellow' ;  as  in  the  early  daffodil. 

24.  Flavescens.  Yellowish,  or  pale  whitish 
yellow. 

25.  Ferrugineus.  Yellowish  brown  ;  as  the 
rust  of  iron. 

26.  Fuscus .  Greyish  brown. 

27.  Glaums.  Sea-green,  bordering  on  grey. 

28.  Griseus  Lively  grey,  and,  when  hoary, 
can  us. 

29.  Jlepaticus.  Liver  coloured. 

.‘JO.  Hyalinus.  Transparent,  and  like  glass. 

31.  Ladens.  Milk  white. 

32.  Liliacinus.  Lilac  ;  as  in  the  Syringa  vul¬ 
garis. 

33.  Lividus.  Dark  greyish  violet. 

34.  Lutens.  A  deep  yellow  ;  as  the  outside 
of  the  petals  of  saffron,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Ci/st  us  helian them  urn. 

35.  Minialus.  Dull  red. 

36.  A Tiger.  Black. 

37.  Ocliraceous.  Yellow,  striped  with  brown; 
like  yellow  ochre,  or  the  feathers  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Slrix Jlammula,  or  white  ow  l. 

38.  Olivaceus.  Olive  colour. 

39.  Phceniceus.  Crimson  ;  as  the  flower  of 
the  Pceony. 

40.  Puniceus.  Fine  bright  red  or  carmine; 
as  in  Lobelia fulgens. 

41.  Purpureas.  Purple. 

42.  Prasinus.  Grass  green  ;  like  the  colour 

of  the  fresh  meadows,  before  there  is  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  yellow  or  other  colours. 

43.  Ruber,  lied. 

44.  Rufus.  Carrot  colour,  or  brownish-red 

orange. 

45.  Rosens.  Rose  colour,  or  red  pink  :  pal¬ 
lida  roseus,  pale  pink. 

46.  Sanguineus.  Blood  colour. 

47.  Smaragdus.  Pure  green. 

48.  Sulphurous.  Bright  but  pale  yellow, 
without  the  slightest  orange  tinge. 

4  9.  Violaceus.  Violet,  or  deep  bluish  purple; 
as  in  Viola  oduruta • 

So.  Vi  tel/ in  us.  Yellow,  verging  to  orange; 
as  in  pale  marigold. 

Coloured  leaf.  See  Leaf. 

Colfock'lf.  (e,  et.  f.  ;  from  uo\ ttov,  the 
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|  vagina,  and  *4X4,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  o 
;  tumour,  situated  in  the  vagina.  Sec  Hernia 

vaginalis. 

CoM’opTO'sts.  ( is,  is.  f.  ;  from  koAtto r,  the 
vagina,  and  irnrTco,  to  fall  down.)  A  prolapsus, 
or  failing  down,  of  the  vagina. 

Colt’sfoot.  See  Tussilago. 

Coluber.  See  Vipera. 

Colubrina  virginiana.  See  Aristolochiu  ser- 
pentaria. 

Colubri'num  lignum.  This  name  has  been 
]  given  to  a  variety  of  woods,  supposed,  in  the 
countries  which  produce  them,  to  be  specific 
against  the  bite  of  serpents.  See  Dracontiun 1 
pertusum,  Rhamnus  colubrinus,  and  Strychnos 
colubria. 

Co'lum.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  a  filter,  or  strainer.) 

The  secretory  organs  of  the  living  body  have 
been  called  cola,  or  strainers. 

COLLLXIBA.  1.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

See  Catumba. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds,  the  dove, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten  indifferently  with  the 
common  pigeon. 

Colu'mbate.  ( Columbus ,  atis.  f.)  A  salt, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  colmnbic  acid  with 
a  base. 

Colu'mbic  acid.  Acidum  columbicum.  An  It 
acid  obtained  from  the  ore  of  Columbia  ill.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  acid  nor  its  salts  are  used  in  medicine. 

Columbine.  See  At/uilegia. 

COLU'MBIUM.  (mot,  i.  n.)  A  metal,  so  1 
called,  because  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in 
a  mineral  brought  from  North  America.  The 
mineral  discovered  by  XI.  Ekeberg  in  the  ores 
of  tantalum,  and  called  by  him  tantalite,  has  t 
been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  columbium. 

COLUMELLA,  (n,  <c.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
columna,  a  column.)  1.  A  column  or  little 
pillar. 

2.  The  central  column,  or  filament,  which 
unites  the  partitions  of  the  capsule  of  plants.  ; 
The  seeds  are  usually  attached  to  it. 

Columklla'res  dentes.  The  canine  teeth:  I 
so  called  from  their  shape.  —  Varro. 

COLU'MNA.  («,  rr.  f.)  A  column,  or 
pillar.  XI any  parts  of  the  body,  which  in  theil 
shape  or  office  resemble  columns, are  so  named; 
as  columrue  carnecc  of  the  heart. 

Coll' mn^e  carne.e.  See  Heart. 

Columna  nasi.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  nose, 
which  forms  the  termination  of  the  septum. 

Columna  oius.  The  uvula. 

Col.IIMN.1S  RLCT.E  MORGAGNI.  file  loilgitU- 
dinal  plica;  of  the  rectum. 

Columna  vertebralis.  The  vertebral  co¬ 
lumn.  See  Vcrtebnr. 

COLUXINFFER.E.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants,  the  sta¬ 
mina  and  pistil  of  which  have  the  appearance  ot 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Columni'lla.  See  Columnula. 

COLU'MNULA.  (a,  a\  f.)  A  little  co¬ 
lumn.  The  name  given  by  botanists  to  the 
filament  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
capsule  of  frondose  mosses,  to  which  the  seeds 
are  connected  ;  also  called  Sphrongitlitun. 
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COLUTEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  Class  Diudelphia,  and  Order  /)<•- 
candria. 

Colutka  arborescens.  The  bladder  senna, 
or  bastard  senna,  the  leaves  of  which  are  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with 
those  of  true  senna. 

Colytaa.  See  Colutea. 

Coly  mbades.  Ko\vg§a8es.  A  kind  of  olive 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  It  was  bruised,  and 
.applied  to  burns  to  prevent  vesication. 

CO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  /rev,  for  iceipai, 
to  lie  down.)  A  morbid  state  resembling  sound 
sleep,  produced  by  compression  of  the  brain  and 
various  other  causes.  Some  authors  make 
cams  the  most  profound  degree  of  morbid  sleep, 
and  coma  a  minor  ;  but  the  term  coma  is  now 
generally  used  to  designate  any  state  of  morbid 
deep  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused, 
or  not  without  difficulty. 

CO  MA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  a  mane.)  In  Botany, 

!.  A  comb  or  fasciculus  of  leaves  on  the  top  of 
i  stem  or  stipe.  It  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Foliose,  when  formed  of  leaves  ■  as  in 
Bromclia  ananas. 

b.  Frondose,  when  proceeding  from  the  frond 
at  the  apex  of  the  stipe  ;  as  in  Palms. 

c.  Lracleal,  formed  of  iloral  leaves  ;  as  in 
Lavendula  stcechas. 

2.  Gantner  applies  this  term  to  the  feathery 
■town  of  seeds  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

Coma  somnolentum.  A  state  of  profound 
nd  morbid  sleep,  when  awakened  from  which  the 
patient  immediately  relapses.  See  Let/iargus. 
Coma  vigil.  See  Agrypnocoma. 

Coma  aurea.  See  Chrysocoma. 

Co'mata.  (The  plural  of  coma.)  An  order 
I  the  class  Neuroses  of  Cullen’s  Nosology,  em¬ 
bracing  ^  diseases  that  are  characterised  by  a 
iminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion, 
‘lth  sleep,  and  torpor  of  the  senses. 

COMATOSE.  Comatosus.  Affected  with 
oma. 

COMBINATION,  CHEMICAL.  Che¬ 
mical  combination  is  the  result  of  that  kind  of 
traction  which  is  usually  denominated  che- 

cV-rili! a  ,-nit\’  Sen«*l  laws  of  chemical 

Eri°U  ‘iaVC  b2en  plained  in  the  article 

a  CCS  11  :s  tl,ere  statol  ‘l»t  some  sub- 
itanccs  can  combine  with  each  other  in  all  pro- 
ortions  *  others  in  oil 

, ...  •  ,  s  ln  proportions  up  to  a 

i  1  v’  JUt  110  further  ;  others  again  in 

’  >  one  proportion  ;  and  lastly,  others  in  sc- 

ind  deffiii1nUl0nS,i  but  tllusu  ProPorti°ns  lixed 
‘Hi  aeiinitc.  so  t hnf  +]-,.»  i  , 

pnnot  combine  exc  •„/  substallces  concerned 
mm  flu.  „1  except  ill  some  one  ot  them. 

odes  of  comratl°n  °f  the  tWO  mentioned 
VdcfinL  °m  :aUOn’  havL'  ar*sen  the  doctrine 

/le  difficulties  have  a^0,luc  theory.  Consider- 

femistry  from  tile  atomTcV0  St.udent  °(’ 
ixed  up  with,  and  hav,nS  been 

e  two 
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/  formed  docS^6  A  nSrraljiufr0tn’ 
•rnlcxitv  Ins  hn0„  CS*  ^not,ler  source  ot 

inn  in  several  dill  yfm?nt  °f  l*ie  Sa,ne 

divest  the  subject  of  these  sou™0"8'  f  ! " 
u  may  observe-  1  T  a  7  ces.  of  ‘obscurity 

)  •  that  the  doctrmeof  definite 
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proportions  is  merely  the  general  expression  of 
certain  facts  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt  • 
and  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  merely 
a  practical  inference  from  those  facts  :  and  that 
the  validity  of  either  is  in  no  degree  dependent 
oil  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory. 

-•  I  hat  tile  terms  atom,  equivalent, proportion, 
atomic  weight,  combining  weight,  chemical  equi¬ 
valent,  prime  equivalent,  and  proportional,  are 
all  used  by  different  writers  to  signify  the  same 
thing. 

We  proceed  to  consider,  — 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Definite  Proportions.  Some¬ 
times,  as  observed  above,  two  bodies  can  only 
combine  in  one  proportion:  thus  one  measure 
of  chlorine  gas,  and  one  of  hydrogen  gas,  unite 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid;  but  they  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  made  to  combine 
m  any  other  proportion,  or  to  form  any  other 
product. 

In  other  instances  two  bodies  can  combine  in 
several  proportions:  thus,  100  parts  of  manga¬ 
nese  is  known  to  unite  with  fourteen  parts°of 
oxygen,  to  form,  protoxide  of  manganese;  with 
twenty-eight  parts  of  oxygen,  to  form  sesqui- 
oxule  cf  manganese;  with  forty-two  parts  of 
oxygen,  to  form  peroxide  of  manganese ;  with 
fifty-six  parts  ot  oxygen,  to  form  manganedc 
acid  but  these  substances  can  only  combine  in 
some  one  of  these  four  proportions,  and  can 
only  constitute  by  their  union  some  one  of  the 
substances  above  enumerated.  Now,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  instances  in  which  two  bodies 
combine  in  several  proportions,  a  very  important 
law  lias  been  observed,  namely,  that  whatever  be 
the  smallest  quantity  of  one  of  the  bodies  which 
combines  with  a  given  quantity  of  the  other,  all 
the  rest  of  the proportions  in  which  it  combines’ with 
it  will  be  simple  multiples  of  that  smallest  quantity ; 
thus,  in  the  instance  just  cited,  14  beino-  the 
number  denoting  the  smallest  quantity,  28  is  a 
multiple  of  it  by  2,  42  by  3,  and  64  by  4.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  several  proportions 
aie  multiples  ot  the  smallest  quantity  by  14,  2f, 
the.  :  thus,  twenty-eight  parts  of  iron  with"eio-ht 
of  oxygen,  form  protoxide  of  iron;  and  with  twelve 
of  oxygen  peroxide  of  iron ;  that  is,  the  proportion 
ot  iron  in  the  peroxide  is  a  multiple  by  14  of 
that  in  the  protoxide,  or  in  other  words  bears  to 
it  the  ratio  of  2  to  3. 

The  above  law  has  been  called  the  law  of 
multiples,  or  of  muliiqjle  proportions. 

II.  Hie  Doctrine  of  Chemical  Equivalents. 
Hie  general  law  on  which  tin's  doctrine  rests  is, 
that  whatever  be  the  proportion  by  weight  in  which 
any  one  body  combines  with  another,  it  preserves 
the  same  relative  proportion  in  its  combinations 
with  all  other  bodies.  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
law  it  is  necessary  to  fix  on  some  substance  as 
tile  standard.  British  chemists  are  generally 
agreed  in  adopting  hydrogen  as  the  standard, 
and  making  it  represent  unity.  If  we  take  the 
instance  of  water  as  one  of  the  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  we  find  that  this  fluid  consists  of  1 1  -1 
hydrogen  and  88 ‘9  oxygen  ;  then,  taking  hy¬ 
drogen  as  unity  11-1  ;  88-9  1  ;  8-009;  or 

the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  very  nearly  as  f 
to  8.  We  therefore  set  down  1  as  the  prime 
F  f 
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equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  8  as  that  of  oxygen. 
From  these  data  we  may  easily  arrive,  by  a 
series  of  comparisons,  at  the  equivalent  of  any 
substance  of  which  we  have  a  known  compound. 
Thus  hydrochloric  acid  consists  by  weight  of 
1  hydrogen  and  36  chlorine  ;  36',  therefore,  is 
the  equivalent  of  chlorine.  Again,  soda  con¬ 
sists  of  25  oxvgen  and  75  sodium,  but  we  have 
already  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  as  8  :  now 
25  :  75:;  8  C  24;  hence  24  is  the  equivalent  of 
sodium.  We  have  thus  the  equivalents  of  four 
substances  ;  and,  since  these  combine  with  other 
substances  always  in  the  same  proportion,  we 
can  hence  deduce  the  equivalents  of  those  other 
substances,  and  so  on  without  limit. 

The  great  advantage  of  assuming  hydrogen 
as  an  unit  of  comparison,  arises  from  its  being 
the  lightest  of  known  substances,  whence  the 
numbers  representing  the  equivalents  of  other 
bodies  are  multiples  of  its  equivalent,  and  may, 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  be  represented  by 
whole  numbers.  Wollaston,  Thomson,  and  Ber¬ 
zelius,  however,  have  adopted  oxygen;  the  first 
making  it  10,  the  second  1,  and  the  third  100. 
This  discrepancy  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Dr. 
Wollaston  has  invented  a  scale  of  chemical 
equivalents  on  the  principle  of  Gunter’s  scale, 
by  which  the  equivalents  of  substances,  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  theoretical  and  practical  chemist,  are  im¬ 
mediately  ascertained  without  the  trouble  of 
calculation.  This  instrument  needs  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  here,  as  it  is  in  every  body’s  hands,  and 
wall  be  much  better  understood  by  inspection. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  chemical  equiva¬ 
lents,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  term  equivalent 
has  been  used  in  three  senses.  The  most  com¬ 
mon,  and  that  to  which  it  ought  to  be  entirely 
restricted,  is  that  in  which  we  have  just  con¬ 
sidered  it,  namely,  as  meaning  that  weight  of  a 
body  which  enters  into  combination  with  any  other 
body,  referred  to  a  common  standard.  Another 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  used,  is  to  designate 
the  comparative  quantity  of  two  bodies  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect,  as  of 
two  alkalis,  to  neutralise  an  acid.  Lastly,  the  term 
equivalent  has  been  used  to  signify  the  quantity 
of  any  body  necessary  for  the  complete  decom¬ 
position  of  a  compound. 

III.  The  Atomic  Theory.  The  law  of  de¬ 
finite  proportions  appears  to  have  first  suggested 
itself  to  Richter,  of  Berlin,  about  the  year  1792. 
The  law  of  multiple  proportions  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Higgins,  in  his  “  Comparative 
View  of  the  Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic 
Theories”  in  1789;  in  the  same  work,  the 
general  principle  of  the  atomic  theory  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  merit  of  the  full  development  and 
extensive  application  of  this  theory  is,  however, 
universally  conceded  to  Mr.  Dalton.  The 
atomic  theory  is  briefly  this  :  —  Combination  is 
supposed  to  take  place  only  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies.  When  bodies  combine  only  in  one 
definite  proportion,  it  is  conceived  that  there  are 
an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  each  hotly  ;  thus, 
when  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  combines 
with  eight  of  oxygen,  the  one  part  of  hydrogen 
contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  atoms  as 
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the  eight  parts  of  oxygen,  and  they  combine  atom 
to  atom.  When  bodies  unite  in  more  than  one 
definite  proportion,  one  atom  of  the  one  body  is 
united  to  one  of  the  other  in  the  first  proportion, 
and  to  tiro,  three,  four,  or  more  atoms,  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  proportions.  The  atoms  of  different 
bodies  differ  in  weight :  thus,  if  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  weighing  1,  contains  as  many  atoms 
as  a  quantity  of  oxygen  weighing  8,  then  each 
atom  of  oxygen  must  weigh  eight  times  as  much  i 
as  an  atom  of  hydrogen  ;  and  hence,  also,  if  the 
relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  standard  as  those  of  their 
chemical  equivalents,  they  will  be  represented  by 
the  same  numbers,  and  the  expression,  atomic 
weight,  becomes  merely  a  theoretical  synonyme 
of  equivalent,  or  combining  proportion. 

The  definite  combinations  of  the  atoms  of 
bodies  are  called  by  Dalton,  binary,  when  the 
bodies  combine  one  atom  to  one ;  ternary,  when 
they  combine  one  atom  to  two;  quaternary,  when  i 
they  combine  one  atom  to  three,  and  so  on.  In 
those  cases  in  which  one  equivalent  of  one  body 
unites  with  one  and  a  half,  two  and  a  half.  Sec.  of  i 
another,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of 
half  an  atom,  an  atom  being  in  its  nature  in-  • 
divisible;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  nc  multiply 
the  proportionals  by  two,  and  it  is  presumed  > 
that  we  have  two  atoms  combined  with  three  < 
or  with  five.  Such  are  the  principles  of  Dal-  i 
ton’s  atomic  theory.  Many  arguments  have  / 
been  advanced  for  and  against  its  truth,  but  into 
these  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  enter.  The  ! 
theory  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  the  doctrine  i 
of  definite  proportions,  and  that  of  chemical  ( 
equivalents  :  still,  however,  it  is  merely  a  theory;  1 
and,  as  before  observed,  the  practical  doctrines  I 
would  stand,  though  the  atomic  theory  were  t 
overthrown. 

Comb-like.  See  Pectinatus. 

COMBUSTI RLE.  Susceptible  of  com-  | 
bustion.  See  Combustion. 

COMBUSTION.  (Combustio;  from  com-  I 
buro,  to  burn.)  1.  A  burn,  or  scald.  See  j 
Burn. 

2.  Burning.  The  process  of  decomposition  i 
by  fire.  Among  the  various  operations  of  che¬ 
mistry,  none  is  of  greater  importance  than  com-  i 
bustion  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  utility  in  the  i 
art,  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  its  i 
nature  and  mode  of  action  becomes  more  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  philosophical  chemist. 

Lavoisier’s  Theory  is  founded  upon  the  absorb-  i 
tion  of  oxygen  by  a  combustible  body. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that  com-  1 
bustion  is  only  the  play  of  affinity  between  oxy-  i 
gen,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  a  combustible  ;  t 
body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  for  in¬ 
stance)  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change,  ex-  j 
copt  an  augmentation  of  bulk  and  temperature;  f 
and  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon  regains  its  for¬ 
mer  state.  But  when  a  combustible  body  is  it 
heated  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  open  air,  it  1 
becomes  on  a  sudden  intensely  hot,  and  at  last  I 
emits  a  copious  stream  of  caloric  and  light  to 
the  surrounding  bodies.  During  this  emission,  i 
the  burning  body  gradually  wastes  away.  It 
|  either  disappears  entirely,  or  its  physical  pro- 
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perties  become  totally  altered.  The  principal 
change  it  suffers,  is  that  of  being  no  longer 
capable  of  combustion.  If  either  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  namely,  the  emission  of  heat  and  light, 
and  the  waste  of  substance,  be  wanting,  we  do 
not  say  that  a  body  is  undergoing  combustion, 
or  that  it  is  burning.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
every  theory  of  combustion  ought  to  explain  the 
following  facts  :  — 

1.  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and  its 

individuality  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  alter¬ 
ation,  heat  and  light  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  Lavoi¬ 
sier’s  theory  has  laid  down  the  following  laws : _ 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  this  agent  in  contact 
with  the  inflamed  body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen 
present  is  consumed. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  products  of  every  body 
after  combustion  corresponds  with  the  weight 
of  the  body  before  combustion,  plus  that  of  the 
oxygen  consumed. 

4.  The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  combustible 
body  may  be  recovered  from  the  compound 
formed,  and  the  weight  regained  will  be  equal 
to  the  weight  which  disappeared  during  the 
combustion, 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light  and 
heat,  or  fire,  are  liberated. 

6.  In  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can  be  burnt. 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been  burnt, 
is  rendered  unfit  for  continuing  combustion,  or 
supporting  animal  life. 

1  hough  every  case  of  combustion  requires 
that  light  and  heat  should  be  evolved,  yet  this 
process  is  variously  modified  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  hence  the  terms  ignition,  or  glow¬ 
ing  heat ;  inflammation,  or  accension ;  and  de¬ 
tonation,  or  explosion. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combustible 
body  does  not  readily  assume  the  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal  pyrophorus,  &c,  furnish  instances 
of  this  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glowin°- 
was  peculiar  to  those  bodies  which  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  caloric  to  become  converted 
into  ttie  gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light  is 
rendered  more  evident  to  the  senses  in  the  act  of 
Inflammation,  or  accension.  IIere  the  com¬ 
bustible  substances  are  more  easily  converted 
into  an  elastic  or  aeriform  state.  Flame,  there 
fore,  consists  of  the  inflammable  matter  in  the 
act  of  combustion  in  the  gaseous  state.  When 
all  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  products,  the  flame  is  perfect 
f  tins  is  „„t  the  case,  part  of  the  combustibfe 
body,  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  gaseous 
rta  °,  through  the  luminous  flame  unburnt 
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Flame  of  candles.  —  When  a  candle  is  first 
ighted,  which  must  be  done  by  the  application 
of  actual  flame,  a  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  the 
wick,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  affinity  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts ;  part  of  the  tallow  'is  instantly 
melted,  volatilised,  and  burnt.  As  this  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  combustion,  another  portion  melts, 
rises,  and  supplies  its  place,  and  undergoes  a 
like  change.  In  this  way  combustion  is 'main¬ 
tained.  The  tallow  is  liquefied  as  it  comes  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  flame,  and  is,  by  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  wick,  drawn  up  to  supply  the 
p  ace  of  what  is  burnt ;  the  unmelted  tallow, 
by  this  means,  forms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which  form 
the  wick  is  black,  because  the  charcoal  of  the 
cotton  becomes  predominant,  the  circumambient 
fir  i®  defended  by  the  flame  from  oxydising  it ; 
it  therefore  remains,  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
its  natural  state ;  but  when  the  wick,  by  the 
continual  consumption  of  tallow,  becomes  too 
ong  to  support  itself  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
its  upper  extremity  projects  nearly  out  of  the 
cone  of  the  flame,  and  there  forms  a  support  for 
an  accumulation  of  soot,  which  is  produced  by 
the  imperfect  combustion.  A  candle,  in  this 
situation,  affords  scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  light 
it  can  other wise;give  ;  and  tallow  candles,  on  this 
account,  require  continual  snuffing. 

Hut  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the  wick 
does  not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  flame;  its  thinness  makes  it  bend  on  one 
side,  when  its  length  is  too  great  for  its  ver¬ 
tical  position ;  its  extremity  comes  then  into 
contact  with  the  air,  and  is  completely  burnt, 
or  decomposed,  except  so  much  of  it  as  is  de¬ 
fended  by  the  continual  afflux  of  the  melted 
wax.  This  small  wick,  therefore,  performs  the 
office  of  snuffing  itself.  The  difficult  fusibility 
of  wax  enables  us  to  use  a  thinner  wick  for  ff 
than  can  be  used  for  tallow,  which  is  more  fu- 
sible.  But  wax  being  a  substance  which  con¬ 
tains  much  more  oxygen  than  tallow  or  oil,  the 
light  it  affords  is  not  so  luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combustion, 
accompanied  with  a  loud  report ;  it  takes  place 
in  general  when  the  compounds  resulting  from 
the  muon  of  two  or  more  bodies  occupy  much 
more  or  less  space  than  the  substances  did  be¬ 
fore  their  union ;  a  great  impulse  is  therefore 
given  to  the  surrounding  air,  or  else  a  vacuum 
is  binned,  and  the  air  rushing  in  from  all  sides 
to  fill  it  up  is  the  cause  of  the  report. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
detonates  very  loud.  Gunpowder,  fulminating 
gold,  silver,  and  mercury  ;  oxygenated  muriate 
of  potash ;  and  various  other  explosive  com¬ 
pounds,  are  capable  of  producing  very  loud  de¬ 
tonations. 

With  respect  to  the  disengagement  of  light 
and  caloric.  — 

By  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  light  and  heat  emitted  during 
combustion,  proceeded  from  the  inflammable 
body;  and  this  opinion  would  indeed  appear 
unquestionable,  while  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  was  imperfectly  known.  The  burn¬ 
ing  body  appeared  luminous,  and  felt  hot,  and 
no  other  agent  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  - 
F  f  ‘2  ’ 
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the  conclusion  that  the  light  and  heat  were 
evolved  from  the  burning  substance,  was,  there¬ 
fore,  unavoidable.  But  when  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  ascertained,  and  when  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  part  of  the  air  was  absorbed 
during  combustion,  the  former  conclusion  fell 
to  the  ground  :  for  when  two  bodies  exert  a 
mutual  action  on  each  other,  it  becomes  a 
priori  equally  probable  that  the  products  may 
be  derived  from  either  of  them ;  consequently, 
the  light  and  heat  evolved  might  proceed  either 
from  the  one  or  the  other.  Whether  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  com¬ 
bustible  body,  they  must  be  separated  at  the 
part  where  the  combination  takes  place  ;  that 
is,  upon  the  surface  of  the  burning  body  itself; 
and  consequently  it  appeared  luminous  and 
heated,  while  the  air,  being  invisible,  escaped 
observation. 

When  the  laws  of  heat  became  known,  at 
least  when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies  con¬ 
tain  at  the  same  temperature,  and  in  equal 
quantities,  either  of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quan¬ 
tities  of  heat,  the  conclusion  became  probable, 
that  the  caloric  evolved  in  combustion  proceeded 
rather  from  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere, 
than  from  the  combustible  body ;  since  the 
former  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  than 
the  latter.  The  caloric  evolved  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  condensation 
of  the  oxygen  gas  in  the  new  combination  into 
which  it  entered. 

Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not  merely 
from  the  oxygen  gas  being  condensed  that  the 
caloric  is  evolved,  because,  in  many  cases  of 
combustion,  the  product  still  exists  in  the  gas¬ 
eous  state  ;  and  in  others,  the  quantity  of  ca¬ 
loric  evolved  bears  no  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  condensation.  Philosophers  ascribed  this  to 
a  change  of  capacity  ;  for,  in  different  bodies, 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  capa¬ 
cities  before  and  after  combustion  is  by  no 
means  uniform ;  and  hence  the  difference  in  the 
quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in  various  cases 
of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it  remains  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  light  emitted  during  combustion  ; 
for,  although  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
caloric  is  evolved  from  the  oxygen  gas,  we  cannot 
infer  that  the  light  has  the  same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  light  is  a  constituent 
part  of  inflammable  bodies;  for  it  is  frequently 
evolved  in  combinations  when  the  oxygen  is 
merely  transferred  from  one  inflammable  sub¬ 
stance  to  another.  In  those  cases  it  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  inflammable  body.  The  accension 
of  oils  by  the  allusion  of  acids,  the  combustion 
of  metals  in  the  same  way,  furnish  instances  of 
the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  light  is 
derived  from  the  inflammable  substance;  and 
that  the  oxygen,  combining  with  the  bases  of 
these  substances,  disengages  the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  light  enters 
into  the  composition  of  all  combustible  bodies; 
but  as  vve  are  unable  to  separate  the  light,  so  as 
to  obtain  these  bodies  pure,  wo  treat  of  them  as 
simple  bodies. 
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According  to  this  theory,  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  is,  therefore,  the 
eflect  of  a  double  affinity.  The  basis  of  the 
oxygen  gas  unites  with  the  phosphorus,  to  form 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  the  light  disengaged  from 
the  phosphorus,  together  with  the  heat  of  the 
oxygen  gas,  produces  the  vivid  flame. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  different 
bodies  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quantity 
contained  in  them,  and  on  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  united  to  caloric. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  Lavoi¬ 
sier,  modified  by  Gren,  Leonardi,  and  Itichter. 

Thomson's  Theory.  Though  the  preceding 
theory  of  combustion  is  simple  and  beautiful,  it 
appears,  from  what  we  are  now  going  to  state, 
to  be  by  no  means  completely  satisfactory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the 
term  combustion  to  the  act  of  oxygenation, 
and  considering  that  all  bodies,  during  their 
combustion,  combine  with  oxygen,  without  at 
the  same  time  recollecting  that  this  latter  effect  i 
may  take  place  without  any  of  the  phenomena 
usually  attendant  on  combustion ;  and  that,  i 
though  certainly  all  combustion  presupposes  i 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  base,  yet  this  J 
combination  may  be,  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  I 
where  no  combustion  can  possibly  take  place.  1 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  difference  | 
which,  in  numberless  instances,  prevails  between  i 
the  act  of  oxygenation  in  bodies  and  that  of 
combustion,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  phenomena  j  k 
attending  on,  nor  the  results  arising  from  them  ; 
are  the  same.  That  a  distinction,  therefore,  II 
should  be  made  between  these  processes  is  1 1 
obvious ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Dr.  | 
Thomson  has  offered  a  theory,  which  considers  i  j 
this  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  which  i 
bids  fair  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  phenomena  j 
of  combustion  much  better  than  has  hitherto  I  | 
been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson’s  theory,  all  the  ■  t 
bodies  concerned  in  combustion  are  either, —  1.  Ill 
Combustibles.  —  2.  Supporters  of  Combustion.  ■ —  | 

3.  Incombustibles. 

1.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  substances  k 
which  are  said,  in  common  language,  to  burn. 
During  the  combustion,  they  appear  to  emit  k 
light  and  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  £ 
waste  away.  When  this  change  has  reached  its i  (• 
maximum,  the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  i 
end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  numerous  ;  t 
but  till  the  bodies  belonging  to  it  may  be  sub-' 
divided  into  three  sets:  namely, — 

I.  Simple  combustibles.  2.  Compound  cont-i  i 
bustibles.  3.  Combustible  oxides,  & c. 

Si m pic  Comb ustibles. 

1.  Sulphur.  4.  Hydrogen  gas.  i  ( 

2.  Phosphorus.  5.  All  the  metals.  ;  6 

3.  Carbon.  G.  Boron. 

■ 

Com po und  Comb  ustibles. 

The  compound  combustibles  consist  of  com  I 
pounds,  formed  by  the  simple  combustible  t 
uniting  together,  and  are  of  course  much  morj  | 
numerous  than  the  simple  combustibles.  The; 
may  be  arranged  under  the  five  followinj 
heads ;  — 
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1.  Sulphurets.  3.  Carburets. 

2.  Phosphurets.  4.  Alloys. 

5.  Sulphuretted,  phosphurctted,  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

The  combustible  oxides  are  either  simple,  having 
a  single  base,  or  compound,  having  more  than 
one  base.  All  the  simple  combustible  oxides 
are,  by  combustion,  converted  into  acids. 

The  compound  combustible  oxides  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous. 

II.  The  supporters  of  combustion  are  bodies 
•which  are  not  of  themselves,  strictly  speaking, 

capable  of  undergoing  combustion,  but  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  process;  for  no 
combustible  body  can  burn  unless  some  one  or 
other  of  them  be  present.  Whenever  they  are 
excluded,  combustion  ceases.  All  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  combustion  known  at  present  are 
oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  the  compounds 
which  these  form  with  each  other,  and  with 
azote. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  substances  besides 
these,  which  possess  nearly  the  same  properties; 
these  shall  be  afterwards  enumerated  under  the 
title  of  partial  supporters. 

III.  The  incombustible  bodies  are  neither 
capable  of  undergoing  combustion  themselves, 
nor  of  supporting  the  combustion  of  those  bodies 
that  are  :  they  are,  therefore,  not  immediately 
connected  with  combustion  ;  though  most  of 
them  appear  to  be  the  results  of  that  process. 
Azote,  the  alkalis,  earths,  &c.  come  under  this 
division. 

Some  of  the  alkalis  and  earths  possess  cer¬ 
tain  properties  in  common  with  combustibles, 
and  are  capable  of  exhibiting  phenomena  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  combustion;  which  will  be 
i described  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  semi- 


combustion. 

In  every  case  of  combustion  there  must,  then 
fore,  be  present  a  combustible  body,  and  a  suj 
porter  of  combustion.  During  combustion,  tl 
combustible  always  unites  with  tire  supporte 
ft  is  this  combination  which  occasions  the  apparei 
waste  and  alteration  of  the  combustible.  The  lie 
compound  thus  formed  is  a  product  of  combu, 
lion.  Dvery  product  of  combustion  is  eilhe 
}-an,  ac'Ld’  or>  2.  an  oxide,  la c.  It  is  tru, 
indeed,  that  other  bodies  sometimes  make  the 
appearance  during  combustion,  but  these  will  b 
iJound,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  product: 
nor  to  bave  undergone  combustion. 

11ms  one  of  the  two  characteristic  mark 
which  distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the  appa 
Tent  waste  and  alteration  ,f  the  combustible  bod / 
dias  been  fully  explained.  For  tire  explanatio 
ibcfom"0  arC  ,ndebtcd  t0  Lavoisier,  as  state 

iil^Ut-!|ll0Ugl‘  the  coir,bination  of  the  combtrs 

.mg  oxygen  from  phosphoru^and  nf^ 

•i  fno'ii, ■  ■ 1  us»  an(l  ol  course  ha 

gicatu  altimty  for  it.  Srm,,.  .1 

tiblo  nvblf.c  ♦  oL  r  ”onie  of  the  combus 
iiuic  oxides  take  fire  more  mndMir  <i 

“» ™>"“  2  If:,,™,; 
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oils  arc  exceedingly  combustible,  whereas  all 
the  metals  require  very  high  temperatures  when 
the  supporter  is  air. 

lliis  great  combustibility  of  combustible 
oxides  is  probably  owing  to  the  weaker  affinity 
by  which  their  particles  are  united.  Hence 
they  are  more  easily  separated  than  homoge¬ 
neous  particles,  and  of  course  combine  more 
readily  with  oxygen  ;  those  simple  combustibles 
which  melt  easily,  or  which  are  in  the  state  of 
elastic  fluids,  are  also  very  combustible,  because 
the  cohesion  between  their  particles  is  easily 
overcome. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  tiro 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  tlrat  some 
oi  the  compound  supporters  occasion  combus¬ 
tion  in  circumstances  when  the  combustibles 
would  not  be  acted  on  by  simple  supporters. 

Thus  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the  common 
temperature  ;  blit  it  does  not  burn  in  oxygen 
gas,  unless  its  temperature  he  raised.  Thus, 
also,  oils  burn  rapidly  when  mixed  with  nitric 
acid.  .  Nitrous  gas  and  nitrous  oxide  constitute 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

None  of  the  products  of  combustion  are  com¬ 
bustible,  according  to  the  definition  of  com¬ 
bustion  here  given.  This  want  of  combustibility 
is  not  owing  to  their  being  saturated  with  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  for  several  of  them  are  capable  of  combining 
with  an  additional  dose  of  it.  But,  during  this 
combination,  no  caloric  or  light  is  ever  emitted  * 
and  the  compound  formed  differs  essentially 
from  a  product  of  combustion  ;  for  by  this  ad¬ 
ditional  dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  converted 
into  a  supporter.  Hence  we  see  that  combustion 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  combination 
of  a  body /  with  oxygen ,  as  was  done  formerly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place  with¬ 
out  the  combination  of  oxygen  or  other  sup¬ 
porter  ;  but  oxygen  may  combine  with  bodies 
in  different  proportions  without  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  ;  and  the  product  obtained  by 
combustion  is  capable  of  becoming  converted 
into  a  supporter  of  combustion :  for  instance,  if 
lead  be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  grey  pellicle,  or  oxide  of 
lead,,  a  product  consisting  of  oxygen  and  lead  ; 
but  it  tins  oxide  is  suffered  to  be  heated  longer, 
it  absorbs  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  powder, 
called  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  If  this  yellow  oxide 
be  again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs  still  more 
oxygen, jand  becomes  converted  into  red  oxide 
of  lead.  When  the  supporters  thus  formed  by 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  products,  are 
made  to  support  combustion,  they  do  not  lose 
all  their  oxygen,  but  only  the  additional  dose 
w  hich  constituted  them  supporters.  Of  course 
they  are  again  reduced  to  their  original  state  of 
products  of  combustion.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
they  owe  their  properties  as  supporters,  not  to 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contain, 
but  to  the  additional  dose  which  constituted  them 
supporters.  We  may,  therefore,  call  them  par¬ 
tial  supporters,  indicating  by  the  term  that  part 
only  of  their  oxygen  is  capable  of  supporting 
combustion,  and  not  the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  contain  a  metallic  basis;  for  metallic 
F  f  3 
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oxides  arc  the  only  products  at  present  known, 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  deserving 
attention,  that  when  metals  are  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with  several  doses  of  oxygen,  the  product, 
or  oxide  formed  by  combustion,  is  seldom  or 
never  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of  oxy¬ 
gen. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  products 
of  combustion  are  capable  of  combining  witli 
oxygen.  The  incombustibility  of  products,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  owing  to  their  want  of  affinity  for 
oxygen,  but  to  some  other  cause. 

No  product  of  combustion  is  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  combustion.  This  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  want  of  affinity  to  combustible  bodies; 
for  several  of  them  are  capable  of  combining 
with  an  additional  dose  of  their  basis.  But  by 
this  combination,  they  lose  their  properties  as 
products,  and  are  converted  into  combustibles. 
The  process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from 
combustion.  Thus  phosphoric  acid,  a  product 
of  combustion,  is  capable  of  combining  with  an 
additional  dose  of  phosphorus,  and  forming 
phosphorous  acid,  a  combustible  body.  When 
this  last  acid  is  heated  in  contact  with  a  sup¬ 
porter,  it  undergoes  combustion  ;  but  it  is  only 
the  additional  dose  of  the  combustible  which 
burns,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  basis  of  these  compounds  which  is  com¬ 
bustible,  but  merely  the  additional  dose.  The 
compounds,  therefore,  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
product  and  combustible,  may  be  termed  partial 
combustibles ;  indicating,  by  the  name,  that  a 
part  oidy  of  the  base  is  capable  of  undergoing 
combustion.  Since  the  products  of  combustion 
are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  never 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  except 
when  they  are  in  the  state  of  partial  combus¬ 
tibles,  combustible  bodies  must  contain  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  they  lose  in  burning,  and  to  which 
they  owe  their  combustibility ;  for  after  they 
have  lost  it,  they  unite  to  oxygen  without  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  phenomena  of  combustion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are  not 
capable  of  supporting  combustion,  they  not 
unfrequently  part  with  their  oxygen,  just  as 
supporters  do,  give  it  out  to  combustibles,  and 
convert  them  into  products;  but,  during  this 
process,  no  heat  nor  light  is  ever  evolved.  Wa¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  gives  out  its  oxygen  to  iron, 
and  converts  it  into  the  black  oxide,  a  product. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  oxygen  of  products  is  ca¬ 
llable  of  converting  combustibles  into  products, 
just  as  the  oxygen  of  supporters;  but  during 
the  combination  of  the  last  only,  are  heat  and 
light  emitted.  The  oxygen  of  supporters  then 
contains  something  which  the  oxygen  of  products 
wants. 

Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ab¬ 
stracted  from  products,  the  combustibility  of 
their  base  is  restored  as  completely  as  before 
combustion  ;  but  no  substance  is  capable  of  ab¬ 
stracting  the  whole  of  the  oxygene,  except  a 
combust ihl ',  or  a  partial  combustible.  Water, 
for  instance,  is  a  product  of  combustion,  whose 
base  is  hydrogen.  To  restore  the  combustibility 
of  the  hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  mix  water 
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with  iron  or  zinc  filings,  and  an  acid :  the 
metal  is  oxidised,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved  as  combustible  as  ever.  But  no  sub¬ 
stance,  except  a  combustible,  is  capable  of  sepa¬ 
rating  hydrogen  gas  from  water,  by  combining 
with  its  oxygen.  Thus  we  see  that  combus¬ 
tibles  are  capable  of  restoring  the  combustibility 
of  the  bases  of  products;  but  they  themselves 
lose  their  combustibility  by  the  process,  and  are 
converted  into  products.  Combustibility,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  thrown  at  pleasure  from  one  body 
to  another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  may  be  formed  without 
combustion  ;  but  in  these  cases  a  new  combus¬ 
tible  is  always  evolved.  The  process  is  merely 
an  interchange  of  combustibility  ;  for  the  com¬ 
bustible  is  converted  into  a  product  only  by 
means  of  a  product.  Both  the  oxygen  and  the 
base  of  the  product,  having  undergone  combus¬ 
tion,  have  lost  something  which  is  essential  to 
combustion.  The  process  is  merely  a  double 
decomposition.  The  product  yields  its  oxygen 
to  the  combustible,  while  at  the  same  time  the  I 
combustible  gives  out  something  to  the  base  of 
the  product;  the  combustibility  of  that  base  then 
is  restored  by  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  something  which  it  receives  from  I 
the  other  combustible  thus  converted  into  a 
product. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  method  of  forming  ) 
the  products  of  combustion  without  actual  com-  ) 
bustion  in  certain  cases ;  but  the  phenomena  | 
are  much  more  complicated.  This  method  is  to  1 
expose  them  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  dissolved  in  water ;  especially  nitric 
acid.  Thus  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  may  be 
formed  without  combustion  by  the  action  of  that  i 
acid  on  the  metals.  But,  in  that  case,  a  new  | 
supporter  is  always  evolved,  namely,  nitrous  j 
gas  ;  ammonia,  a  new  combustible,  is  also  usu-  i 
ally  formed  ;  anil,  not  unfrequently,  the  product  | 
is  converted  into  a  partial  supporter. 

No  supporter  can  be  produced  by  combustion, II 
or  by  any  equivalent  process.  As  several  of 
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the  supporters  consist  of  oxygen  combined  with) 
a  base,  it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that  oxygen | 
may  combine  with  a  base  without  losing  thatfll 
ingredient  which  occasions  combustion.  Thc|  || 
act  of  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  base,  there 
fore,  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  combustion 
If  we  take  a  view  of  the  different  supporters,  we) 
shall  find  that  all  of  them  which  can  be  obtained)) 
artificially  are  procured  either  from  other  sup-  ) 
porters,  or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  maybe  procured  from  nitric)  | 
acid,  and  from  several  of  the  partial  supporters)  ( 
as  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  red  oxide)) 
of  lead  and  of  mercury.  The  action  of  heat  i)| 
always  necessary;  but  the  process  is  very  difjr 
ferent  from  combustion. 

II.  Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  can 
not  be  formed  artificially.  The  gas,  indeed 
which  comes  over  during  part  of  the  usual  dis 
filiation  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  obtain  nitric  acid  resembles  air  very  closely) 

But  it  is  obtained  from  a  supporter. 

III.  Ailrous  oxide ■  has  hitherto  been  on!) 
procured  from  nitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid  (il 
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nitrate  of  ammonia),  both  of  which  are  sup¬ 
porters. 

IV.  Nitrous  gas  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  a  supporter. 

V.  Chlorine  gas  can  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  muriatic  acid  on  the  black  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese,  the  red  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  or  mer¬ 
cury  ;  all  of  which  are  partial  supporters. 

VI.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  spontaneously  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  processes  with  which 
we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  but  which 

i certainly  have  no  resemblance  to  combustion. 
Its  oxygen  is  probably  furnished  by  the  air, 
which  is  a  supporter;  at  least,  it  has  been  ob- 

•  served,  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  are  capable  of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of 
electricity,  has  been  considered  as  a  combustion, 
but  for  wbat  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say :  the 

•  substance  acted  upon  is  not  a  combustible  with 
a  supporter,  but  a  supporter  alone.  Electricity 
is  so  far  from  being  equivalent  to  combustion, 
that  it  sometimes  acts  in  a  manner  diametrically 
opposite;  unburning,  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  a  substance  which  has  already  undergone 
combustion,  and  converting  a  product  into  a 
combustible  and  a  supporter.  Thus  it  decom¬ 
poses  water,  and  converts  it  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas;  therefore  it  must  be  capable  of 
supplying  the  substances  which  the  oxygen  and 
combustible  lose  when  they  combine  by  combus¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  product. 

Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial  sup¬ 
porters  are  capable  of  combining  with  combus¬ 
tibles  without  undergoing  decomposition,  or 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  In 
this  manner,  the  yellow  oxide  of  gold  combines 
with  ammonia ;  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  with 
oxalic  acid  ;  and  oxymuriatic  acid  with  am¬ 
monia.  Thus  also  nitrate  of  potash  may  be 
combined,  or,  at  least,  intimately  mixed  with 
several  combustible  bodies,  as  in  gunpowder, 
fulminating  powder,  &c.  In  all  the  se  com- 
■  pounds,  the  oxygen  of  the  supporter  and  the 
combustible  retain  the  ingredients  which  render 
them  susceptible  of  combustion:  hence  the  com¬ 
pound  is  still  combustible.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  intimate  combination  of  the  component 
parts,  the  least  alteration  is  apt  to  destroy  the 
(equilibrium  which  subsists  between  them;  the 
consequence  is  combustion,  and  the  formation 
ot  a  new  compound.  Hence  these  compounds 
burn  with  amazing  facility,  not  only  when 
heated,  but  when  triturated,  or  struck  smartly 
with  a  hammer.  They  have,  therefore,  received 
t  le  name  of  detonating  or  fulminating  bodies, 
thus  we  have  fulminating  gold,  fulminating 
mercury,  fulminating  powder,  &c. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  combustibles, 
(the  supporters,  and  the  products;  and  such  the 
(phenomena  which  they  exhibit  when  made  to  act 
upon  each  other. 


If  we  compare  together  the  supporters  and 

iother  in  ’  '  1111,1  that  the>’  resemble  < 

■  other  in  many  respects.  Both  of  them  con 

oxygen,  or  other  supporter,  as  an  essential  i 
stuuent  part:  both  are  capable  of  convcr 
combustibles  into  products  ;  and  several  of  I 

.combine  with  combustibles  and  with  aclditi, 


doses  of  oxygen.  But  they  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  effects  on  combustibles.  The 
former  only  produce  combustion  ;  whereas  the 
products  convert  combustibles  into  products 
without  combustion.  Now,  as  the  ultimate 
change  produced  upon  combustibles  by  both 
these  sets  of  bodies  is  the  same,  and  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  combines  with  the  combustibles  is 
in  both  cases  the  same,  oxygen,  for  instance, 
we  must  conclude  that  this  oxygen  in  the  sup¬ 
porters  contains  something  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  products  wants,  something  which  separates 
du  ring  the  passage  of  the  oxygen  from  the  pro¬ 
duct  to  the  combustible,  and  occasions  the  com¬ 
bustion,  or  emission  of  fire,  which  accompanies 
this  passage.  The  oxygen  of  supporters  then 
contains  some  ingredient  which  the  oxygen  of 
products  wants.  Many  circumstances  concur  to 
render  it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  caloric. 

The  combustibles  and  the  products  also  resem¬ 
ble  each  other.  Both  of  them  contain  the  same 
or  a  similar  base ;  both  frequently  combine  with 
combustibles,  and  likewise  with  oxygen ;  but 
they  differ  essentially  in  the  phamomena  which 
accompany  their  combination  with  oxygen.  In 
the  one  case,  fre  is  emitted ;  in  the  other,  not. 
If  we  recollect  that  no  substance  but  a  combus¬ 
tible  is  capable  of  restoring  combustibility  to  the 
base  of  a  product,  and  that  at  its  doing  so  it 
always  loses  its  own  combustibility  ;  and,  if  we 
recollect  farther,  that  the  base  of  a  product  does 
not  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  even 
when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  we  cannot  avoid 
concluding,  that  all  combustibles  contain  an 
ingredient  which  they  lose  when  converted  into 
products,  and  that  this  loss  contributes  to  the 
fire  which  makes  its  appearance  during  the  con¬ 
version.  Many  circumstances  contribute  to 
render  it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  supporters 
contains  caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient,  and 
that  light  is  a  component  part  of  all  combustibles, 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  above  enumerated, 
numerous  and  intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an 
easy  and  obvious  explanation.  The  component 
parts  of  the  oxygen  of  supporters  are  two ; 
namely,  1.  abase;  2.  caloric.  The  component 
parts  of  combustibles  are  likewise  two  ;  namely, 
1.  a  base  ;  2.  light.  During  combustion,  the 
base  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  base  of 
the  combustible,  and  forms  the  product ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  com¬ 
bines  with  the  light  of  the  combustible,  and  the 
compound  flies  off  in  the  form  of  fire.  Thus 
combustion  is  a  double  decomposition ;  the 
oxygen  and  combustible  divide  themselves  each 
into  two  portions,  which  combine  in  pairs  ;  the 
one  compound  is  the  product,  and  the  other  the 
fire,  which  escapes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  products 
is  unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its  caloric. 
Hence  the  reason  that  combustion  does  not  take 
place  when  oxygen  combines  with  products,  or 
with  the  base  or  supporters.  These  bodies  con¬ 
tain  no  light.  The  caloric  of  the  oxygen  of 
course  is  not  separated,  and  no  lire  appears.  And 
this  oxygen,  still  retaining  its  caloric,  is  capable 
of  producing  combustion  whenever  a  body  is 
presented  which  contains  light,  and  whose  base 
F  f  4 
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lias  an  affinity  for  oxygen.  Hence  also  the 
reason  why  a  combustible  alone  can  restore  com¬ 
bustibility  to  the  base  of  a  product.  In  all  such 
cases,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
oxygen  of  the  product  combines  with  the  base 
of  the  combustible,  while  the  light  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  combines  with  the  base  of  the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all  the 
different  phenomena  described  above,  is  so  ob¬ 
vious,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  more  exam¬ 
ples.  Let  us  rather  inquire,  with  the  author, 
into  the  evidences  which  can  be  brought  forward 
in  its  support. 

As  caloric  and  light  are  always  emitted  during 
combustion,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  pre¬ 
viously  existed  in  the  combustible,  the  supporter, 
or  in  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  contains 
either  one  or  both  of  these  substances,  follows 
incontrovertibly  from  a  fact  already  mentioned, 
namely,  that  the  oxygen  of  products  will  not 
support  combustion,  while  that  of  supporters 
will.  Hence  the  oxygen  of  supporters  must 
contain  something  which  the  oxygen  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  wants,  and  this  something  must  be  caloric, 
or  light,  or  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters  at 
least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient,  has  been 
proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  and  La  Place. 
Thus  the  temperature  of  hot-blooded  animals 
is  maintained  by  the  decomposition  of  air.  Now 
if  the  oxygen  of  one  supporter  contains  caloric, 
the  same  ingredient  must  exist  in  the  oxygen  of 
every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  are  ob¬ 
viously  in  the  same  state.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  the  oxygen  of  every  supporter  contains 
caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  must 
either  proceed  from  the  combustible  or  the  sup¬ 
porter.  That  it  proceeds  from  the  combustible 
must  appear  pretty  obvious,  if  we  recollect  that 
the  colour  of  the  light  emitted  during  combustion 
varies,  and  that  this  variation  usually  depends, 
not  upon  the  supporter,  but  upon  the  combust¬ 
ible.  Thus  charcoal  burns  with  a  red  flame, 
sulphur  with  a  blue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a  greenish 
white,  &e. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants  ob¬ 
viously  requires  the  presence  and  agency  of  light. 
The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen  gas,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  but  never  in  the  shade, 
or  in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted  with 
two  other  methods  of  unburning  products,  or 
of  converting  them  into  products  and  combus¬ 
tibles,  by  exposing  them,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  agency  of  fire,  or  of  electricity. 
The  oxides  of  gold,  mercury,  &c.  when  heated 
to  redness,  are  decomposed,  oxygen  gas  is 
emitted,  and  the  pure  metal  remains  behind. 
In  this  case  the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must 
be  furnished  by  the  fire;  a  circumstance  which 
explains  why  such  reductions  always  require  a 
red  heat.  When  carbonic  acid  is  made  to  pass 
repeatedly  over  red-hot  charcoal,  it  combines 
with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  is  converted  into 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  If  this  gas  be  a  com¬ 
bustible  oxide,  the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
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its  oxygen  must  have  been  supplied  with  light  1 
and  caloric  from  the  fire;  but  if  it  be  a  partial 
combustible,  it  is  merely  a  compound  of  carbonic  j] 
acid  and  charcoal :  which  of  the  two  it  is,  re¬ 
mains  still  to  be  ascertained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it  i 
into  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas;  it  must,  L 
therefore,  supply  the  heat  and  the  light  which 
these  bodies  lost  when  converted  into  a  product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exact  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  theory  given  above  with  the  i 
phenomena  of  combustion,  render  it  so  pro-  jn 
bable,  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  ventured  to  pro-  ji 
pose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards  a  full  ex-  n 
planation  of  the  theory  of  combustion.  Every  n 
additional  experiment  has  served  to  confirm  it  I 
more  and  more.  It  even  throws  light  upon  |)d 
the  curious  experiments  of  the  accension  of  me-  fj 
tals  with  sulphur,  which  succeed  in  vacuo,  under  J 
mercury,  in  nitrogen  gas,  &c. 

Ur.  Thomson  has  noticed,  that  the  same  emis-  il 
sion  of  caloric  and  light,  or  of  fire,  takes  place  U 
when  melted  sulphur  is  made  to  combine  with  || 
potash,  or  with  lime,  in  a  crucible  or  glass  tube,  j|a 
and  likewise  when  melted  phosphorus  is  made  ftl 
to  combine  with  lime  heated  to  redness.  He  I 
supposes  that,  in  all  probability,  barytes  and 
strontia  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  (ill 
combined  with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus  ;  |H| 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  metals  when  combined  bj( 
with  phosphorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thomson  explains  thus:  jt| 
—  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in  the  melted  111 
state,  and  therefore  contain  caloric  as  an  in-  jl 
gredient;  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals  which  kit/ 
produce  the  phenomenon  in  question,  contain  ti 
light  as  an  essential  ingredient.  The  sulphur,  lln 
or  phosphorus,  combines  with  the  base  of  the  lit 
metal,  earth,  or  alkali ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  la 
the  caloric,  to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus  l  i 
owed  its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  light  of  the  M) 
metal,  earth,  or  alkali ;  and  the  compound  flies  lib 
oil'  under  the  form  office. 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  with  k  j 
combustion,  excepting  as  far  as  regards  the  pro-  1  i 
duct.  The  melted  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  acts  Kill 
the  part  of  the  supporter,  while  the  metal,  earth,  l ! 
or  alkali,  occupies  the  place  of  the  combustible.  Ill 
The  first  furnishes  caloric,  the  second  light,  u 
while  the  base  of  each  combines  together.  Hence  111  1 
we  see  that  the  base  of  sulphurets  and  phos-jl 
phurets  resembles  the  base  of  products  in  beingll 
destitute  of  light;  the  formation  of  these  bodiesli 
exhibiting  the  separation  of  fire  like  combustion, t  H 
but  the  product  differing  from  a  product  of  com-l  I 
bustion  in  being  destitute  of  oxygen,  Dr.  Thom-i  I 
son  distinguishes  the  process  by  the  title  ofKI 
semi-combustion ;  indicating  by  the  term,  that  it!  ll 
possesses  one  half  of  the  characteristic  marks  oil  I 
combustion,  but  is  destitute  of  the  other  half.  I  p 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  requires! 
proof  is,  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  the! ! 
earths,  and  alkalis.  But  as  potash  and  lime  are!  It 
the  only  bodies  of  that  nature,  which  we  are  ccr-i  I 
tain  lo  be  capable  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  | 
of  semi-combustion,  the  proofs  must  of  necessity!  t 
be  confined  to  them.  That  lime  contains  light!  id 
as  a  component  part,  has  been  long  known.ldd 
Meyer  and  Pelletier  observed  long  ago,  that  i ) 
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ben  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  not  only  beat 
ut  light,  is  emitted.  Light  is  emitted  also 
labundantly,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
magnesia,  or  upon  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  freed 
horn  the  water  of  crystallisation.  In  all  these 
cases,  a  semi-combustion  takes  place.  The  water 
and  the  acid  being  solidified,  give  out  caloric, 
while  the  lime  or  potash  gives  out  light. 

That  lime,  during  its  burning,  combines  with 
light,  and  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  lime, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele  :  — 

T 1  nor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  has  the  property 
of  phosphorescing  strongly  when  heated,  but 
he  experiment  does  not  succeed  twice  with  the 
name  specimen.  After  it  has  been  once  heated 
mfficiently,  no  subsequent  heat  will  cause  it  to 
ihosphoresce.  Now  phosphorescence  is  merely 
lie  emission  of  light;  light  of  course  is  a  com- 
lonent  part  of  fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the  pro- 
ierty  of  separating  it.  But  the  phosphorescing 
quality  of  the  spar  may  be  again  recovered  to  it, 
»r,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  light  which  the 
par  had  lost  may  be  restored  by  the  following 
orocess :  —  ° 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphuric 
cid,  and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  separate.  Boil 
he  sulphate  of  lime  thus  formed  with  a  suffi- 
ient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda;  a  double 
.  ['composition  takes  place;  sulphate  of  soda  re¬ 
wains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  preci- 
hates.  ^  Ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  crucible,  till 
is  reduced  to  lime,  and  combine  it  with  the 
uoric  acid  to  which  it  was  formerly  united, 
he  fluor  spar,  thus  regenerated,  phosphoresces 
^  at  first.  Hence  the  lime,  during  its  ignition, 
■lust  have  combined  with  light. 

That  potash  contains  light,  may  be  proved  in 
ie  same  manner  as  the  existence  of  that  body  in 
me.  Now  as  potash  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
-id  by  lime,  the  doctor  supposes  that  the  pro- 
-Jss  must  be  a  double  decomposition ;  namely, 
iat  the  base  of  the  lime  combines  with  carbonic 
uti while  its  light  combines  with  the  potash. 

-these  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might 
•‘siiy  be  much  enlarged  upon  ;  for  it  is  obvious, 

'.  .  ,.ievL'r  a  liquid  combines  with  a  solid  con- 
,ning  hght,  and  the  product  is  a  solid  body, 
met  nng  analogous  to  semi-combustion  must 
ke  place. 

I  Combustion,  spontaneous.  Every  case  in 

tin!  “TbrSti°n  ensues  from  chemical 
non  of  bodies  on  each  other,  without  the  di¬ 
et  apphcatlon  of  fire,  may  be  called  an  instance 
■  pon  aneous  combustion  ;  but  the  term  is 
>dv  tJ  app  let  t0  the  destruction  of  the  human 
JmenLnP.r°CeSf  alt0Setller  Peculiar  in  its  phe- 
Ted  tb  ,  rduc‘s>  and  wll‘ch  has  been  sup- 
ise  w  ®  1,1  a"  P,obabi|ity  erroneously,  0 
Z  Vltl,out  a".v  extraneous  cause  of  ignition 

1  cous  combustion  of  the  body  were  regarded 

J  record  isnrdUlity-  The  number  cases  now 

'n  doubt  o f  rr!V°  TSkhrabha*  l^ve 
ous  ,,  •  •Cal'ty  01  sorne  process  of  ig. 

errdisrLbiut;J,‘ 

distinctly  known  concerning 
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these  myderious  cases;  for 
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it  is  a  remarkable 


fact,  that,  in  no  instance,  has  any  witness  been 
present  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  patient 
took  fire  — the  remains  of  the  body  only  hav¬ 
ing  been  generally  found  after  the  fatal  mis¬ 
chief  had  occurred :  in  one  instance,  indeed 
quoted  by  Fodere  and  other  writers  from  an’ 
Italian  Journal,  the  individual,  a  priest  named 
Bertholi,  was  found  alive,  and  survived  several 
days;  but  the  account  given  by  him  throws  no 
further  light  on  the  origin  of  the  disaster  than  to 
lender  it  probable  that  it  was  connected  with 
some  electrical  cause. 

AVhat  gives  credibility  to  the  accounts  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  combustion,  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  remarkable  circumstances  in 
which  such  of  them  as  are  respectably  authen¬ 
ticated  agree.  It  would  appear  from  the  ob¬ 
servations  hitherto  made  on  this  subject,—  ] 
That  the  individuals  who  have  been  consumed 

neie  habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of  alkoholic 
liquors.  _  2.  That  they  have  been  generally  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  3.  That  they  have  most  fre¬ 
quently  been  females.  4.  That  some  burning 
substance  has  been  found  to  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  body,  or  to  have  been  in  the  apart 
mental  the  time;  or  that  there  has  been  some 
leason  to  attribute  tile  origin  of  the  combustion 
o  an  electrical  cause.  5.  That  the  extremities 

have  generally  escaped  the  combustion.  6.  That 

the  clothes,  or  other  combustible  bodies  about 
the  person,  have  been  little  injured,  and  some¬ 
times  not  at  all ;  it  has  also  been  observed  tint 
in  some  instances,  the  affusion  of  water,  instead 

nf  OYfinmiichinn.  jJ  _  i 


of  extinguishing  the  flame,  has  increased  ,ls 


activity.  7.  That  the  product  of  the  combustion 
is  peculiar,  consisting  of  greasy,  and  very  fetid 
ashes,  the  quantity  of  which  is  small  compare  1 
with  that  of  the  animal  matter  decomposed. 

I  he  phenomenon  in  question  is  evidently 
quite  distinct  from  common  combustion.  The 
lame  does  not  seize  upon  ordinary  combustible 
matters;  it  is  not  always  extinguished  by  water- 
and  it  speedily  reduces  the  body  to'  ashes’ 
whereas,  it  is  well  known,  that  to  effect  the  ir’ 
cineration  ot  a  human  body  by  ordinary  com 

process’  ‘Vhe  .eXCeedin«ly  ,onS  and  difficult 
pi ocess.  1  he  term  spontaneous  combustion  docs 

not  appear  to  be  properly  applicable,  since  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  source  of  ignition  has 
originated,  in  any  instance,  in  the  body  itself  • 
the  case  appears  rather  to  bo  one  of  ureter' 
natural  combustibility.  We  are  entirely  in  the 
d.uk  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  whicn  give  rise  to  this  state-  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  are,  in  some 
way  or  other,  connected  with  the  long  continued 
use  of  alkohol. 

Spontaneous  combustion  has  been  named  Ca 

YU/CJC  l»\r  \T  ^ ........  l  -w-v 


tacausis  by  Dr.  Young;  and  Dr.  Good  has 


-  ^  uuuu  iias 

adopted  the  generic  name,  adding  a  specific  one 
referring  to  its  cause,  and  calling  the  disease  or 
rather  catastrophe,  Calacaiisis  ebriosa. 

Comicho'nhs.  {Comedo,  a  glutton.)  A  sort 
of  worms  which  eat  into  the  skin  and  devour  th 

flesh - Turton.  0 

Comet.  Half  a  drop.  —  lluland. 

Comfrey.  See  Symphytum. 

CoMism.  The  gum-arabic.  —  James. 
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Comitia'us  morbus.  Epilepsy.  So  called 
because  if  any  one  were  seized  with  this  disease 
in  the  comilia  or  great  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

Comitisszu  pui,vis.  ( Comitissa ,  a.  f.  ;  a 
countess.)  1.  The  Peruvian  bark  was  called 
Pul  vis  comitissa;.  See  Cinchona. 

2.  An  old  alexipharmic  medicine,  was  called 
Pulvis  comitissa'  tie  Cantia,  or  Pulvis  Cantianus. 
See  Cantianus  pulvis. 

Comhage'xux.  (From  Comayena,  a  district 
of  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought.)  A  name 
given  by  Galen  to  a  calefacient  and  relaxing 
ointment ;  called  also  Syriac  ointment. 

Comma nduca'tio.  (From  commanduco,  to 

eat.)  The  act  of  mastication,  or  chewing. 

Comma's’ sum.  ( From  con  and  mando,  to  chew.) 
A  masticatory.  A  medicine  put  into  the  mouth 
and  chewed,  to  promote  a  discharge  of  saliva. 

Commeli'ne.®.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  Commelina  is  the  type. 

Commi.  K ufjifju.  The  Greek  for  gum. 

COMMINUTED.  ( Comminutus , from com- 
minuo,  to  break  down.)  Broken  into  pieces: 
applied  to  fractures. 

COMMISSUTtA.  (a,  as.  f.  ;  from  com- 
mitto,  to  join  together.)  A  juncture,  or  point 
of  union.  Applied,  in  Anatomy ,  to  the  corners 
of  the  lips,  where  they  meet  together;  and  also 
to  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  where  its  fibres 
cross  and  join  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Commissura  anterior  cerebri.  The  an¬ 
terior  commissure  of  the  brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Commissura  magna  cerebri.  The  corpus 
callosum  of  the  brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Commissura  posterior  cerebri.  The  pos¬ 
terior  commissure  of  the  brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Commotion.  Commotio.  Synonymous  with 
concussion. 

Commu'nicans.  (From  communico,  to  com¬ 
municate.)  A  term  applied  by  Bellini  to  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  wherein  the  paroxysms  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  one  has  no  sooner 
ceased  than  another  commences. 

Communicans  akteria.  The  branch  by 
which  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  is  connected 
on  each  of  the  bases  of  the  brain  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  carotid,  is  called  the  arteria  communicans. 
The  short  transverse  branch  which  connects  the 
two  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  is  sometimes  called 
arteria  communicans  anterior. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  The 
anatomy  of  all  organised  bodies,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  compared  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  general  principles  of  organisation.  Com¬ 
parative  anatomy  is  the  only  true  basis  of  physi¬ 
ology. 

Co'mpeba.  Kopmga.  Cubebs.  —  Actuarius. 

Co'mpeper.  Kopirenep.  Cubebs - Nic.  My- 

repsus. 

Corn  plate .  See  Perfect. 

COMPLEXION.  In  common  language 
tliis  term  is  applied  merely  to  the  colour  of  the 
face.  See  Plu/siocnomy.  But  it  is  used  by  some 
writers  to  signify  all  the  external  and  sensible 
peculiarities  of  an  individual. 

C O M PL E'X  US.  ( From  complector,  to  em¬ 
brace.)  Complains  sen  biventer  cervicis  of  Al- 
binus.  A  muscle  situated  oil  each  side  ot  the 


hack  part  of  the  neck.  When  one  of  the  muscles 
only  acts,  it  draws  the  head  backwards  and  to 
one  side.  When  both  act,  they  draw  the  head 
directly  backwards.  It  arises  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  seven  superior  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  and  four  inferior  of  the  neck,  by  as 
many  distinct  tendinous  origins  ;  in  its  ascent, 
it  receives  a  fleshy  slip  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  back;  from  these 
different  origins  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every 
where  intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  os 
occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of  the  curved  line  that 
runs  forward  from  that  protuberance.  It  draws 
the  head  backwards. 

Complexus  minor.  See  T rachelo-mastoideus. 

^Complication.  In  medical  language  any 
disease  which  is  co-existent  with  and  modifies 
another  without  being  in  its  nature  inseparable 
from  it,  is  called  a  complication 

COMPOSITUS.  Compound.  Applied  to 
that  which  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  different 
things.  It  stands  opposed  to  simple.  In  Bo¬ 
tany,  applied  to  leaves  and  flowers.  See  Flos 
and  Folium. 

Compound.  See  Compositus. 

Compound  affinity.  See  Attraction. 

CO'M PRESS.  ( Compressa ,  ee.  f.  ;  from 
comprimo,  to  press  together.)  Soft  linen,  lint, 
or  other  substances,  folded  together  into  a  sort 
of  pad,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  over 
parts  which  require  pressure. 

COMPRE'SSION.  ( Compressio ,  mas.  f. 
from  comprimo,  to  press  together.)  A  diseased 
state  of  the  body,  or  of  a  part,  the  effect  of  some-i  ;i 
thing  pressing  upon  it.  Compression  of  thel 
brain  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  distinguish  from  those  of  concus¬ 
sion  and  other  morbid  states.  See  Concussion, 
Apoplexy,  and  Encephalitis. 

COMPRESSOR.  (From  comprimo,  to 
press  together. )  A  name  given  to  those  mus¬ 
cles  which  press  together  the  parts  on  which! 
they  act.  Also  to  a  surgical  instrument 

Compressor  of  dupuytren.  Compresseur  di 
Dupuytren.  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Dupuytren  for  compressing  the  femoral  artery 
It  consists  of  a  semicircle  of  steel  having  a  pac 
at  each  end,  and  which,  pressing  only  upor 
the  vessel  anti  the  opposite  point  of  the  thigh 
has  the  advantage  of  not  impeding  the  collatera 
circulation  like  the  common  tourniquet. 

Compressor  naris.  llinmus  vet  nasalis  o 
Douglas.  Transversalis  vel  myrtiformis,  o 
Winslow.  Eilat  ores  alarum  nasi,  of  Cowperj 
A  muscle  of  the  nose,  that  compresses  the  ala 
towards  the  septum  nasi,  particularly  when  wt 
want  to  smell  acutely.  It  also  corrugates  tint 
nose,  and  assists  m  expressing  certain  passionsl 
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It  arises,  by  a  narrow  beginning,  from  the  roo 


of  the  ala  nasi  externally  and  spreads  into 
number  of  thin  separate  fibres,  which  run  uj 
along  the  cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  toward 
tile  dorsum  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  it: 
fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  extre 
mity  of  the  os  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  maxillary  bone. 

Compressor  of  Nucic.  Constrictor  of  Nuck 
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An  instrument  invented  by  Nuek  for  compress 
ng  the  urethra  in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine 

Compressor  i'RO/stat.k.  The  anterior  fibres 
bf  the  levator  ani,  which  embrace  the  prostate 
gland,  are  thus  named  by  Albinus. 

COM  PRESS  US.  Compressed  ;  flattened 
aterally  :  applied  to  leaves.  See  Leaf. 

Comfto'nia.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Monacia ;  Order,  Triandria.  It  contains  only 
me  species,  C.  Asplenifiolius,  which  grows  in 
south  America.  Its  leaves  are  used  as  an 
stringent  against  diarrhoea. 

CONA'llIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  kuvos  :  so 
lamed  from  its  conical  shape.)  The  Pineal  gland. 

Concau'sa.  Concaussa.  (From  con,  with, 
nd  causa,  a  cause.)  A  cause  which  co-operates 
vith  another  in  the  production  of  a  disease. 

CO'NCAVUS.  Concave;  depressed  in  the 
niddle.  Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  de- 
iressed  in  their  centre,  owing,  as  it  were,  to  a 
ightness  in  some  part  of  the  circumference ; 
s  in  Cyanus  nelumbo,  and  the  petals  of  the 
lalanthus  nivalis. 

Concentra'ntia.  A  name  given  by  some 
vriters  to  absorbents  and  ant-acids. 

CONCENT  Ii  ATI  ON.  (Concent  ratio,  onis. 

■  ;  from  con,  and  centrum,  a  centre. )  The  vo- 
itilisation  of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids,  in  order 
a  increase  their  strength.  The  matter  to  be 
oncentrated,  therefore,  must  be  of  greater  fixity 
aan  water.  This  operation  is  performed  on 
ome  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
horic,  also  on  solutions  of  alkalis  and  neutral 
ilts. 

COXCE'NTUIC.  Concentricus.  Applied 
i  botany  to  bulbs  consisting  of  many  layers 
ne  within  the  other :  thus  the  bulb  of  the  onion 

■  a  concentric  bulb. 

CONCEPTA'CULUM.  (um,  i.  n.)  The 
cssel  which  contains  the  reproductive  corpus- 
les  of  cryptogamic  plants.  It  is  variously 
amed  in  different  tribes. 

CONCE'PTION.  (  Conceptio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
oncipio,  to  conceive.)  Conceptus.  The  im- 
regnation  oftheovulum  in  the  female  ovarium, 
y  the  semen  virile.  See  Generation. 

Conce'ptus.  The  first  rudiments  of  the  fcctus 
ave  been  so  called  by  some  writers.  Others 
PPly  dle  term  to  the  act  of  conception.  See 
onceptio. 

CO'NCHA.  (a,  re.  f.  Koyxn,  a  bivalve 
red,  as  an  oyster  or  scallop.)  ].  A  Greek 
leasure  of  about  half  an  ounce. 

2.  Applied  in  anatomy  and  natural  history  to 
■nous  objects  from  their  shape. 

Concha  aukis.  Concha  auricula.  The 
uter  ear.  See  Juris. 

Concha  margaritifera.  See  Avicula,  in  the 

upplement. 

{.Conchas  nariom.  The  turbinated  portion 
!  the  e„thmoid  b«ne,  and  the  inferior  spomrv 
ones  of  the  nose,  which  are  covered  by  the 
fhneider.an  membrane,  have  been  so  termed. 

CoNCHotDEs.  (From  KOyXy,  a  shell,  and 
fo  t,  resemblance.)  Conchoid:  shell-like. 

Co  nchus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Koyxy,  a  shell  • 

>  named,  from  their  likeness  to  a  shell  )  l 
ne  cranium.  ' 

2.  The  cavity  of  the  eye. 
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Concijie'ntia.  (From  concido,  to  fall  down.) 
Synonymous  with  Co/lapsus,  which  see. 

Concoagula'tio.  (From  con,  and  coagulo, 
to  coagulate.)  Coagulation,  concretion,  or 
crystallisation. 

CONCO  CTION.  ( Concoctio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
concoquo, ,  to  digest.)  Digestion.  1.  The  alter¬ 
ation  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  prim  a; 
vim. 

2.  That  operation  of  nature  upon  morbid 
matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be  separated  from 
the  healthy  fluids. 

Concrematio.  (From  con,  and  cremo,  to 
burn  together.)  Calcination. 

CONCRETION.  (Concretio from  con- 
fresco,  to  grow  together.)  1.  The  growing 
together  of  parts  which,  in  a  natural  state,  are 
separate;  as  the  fingers  and  toes. 

2.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  to  a  more  solid  consistence :  hence  bil¬ 
ious  and  urinary  concretions. 

Concretion,  biliary.  See  Calculus  bi/iar. 

Concretion,  intestinal.  See  Enterolith  us. 

CQNCU'SSION.  (Concussio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
concutio,  to  shake. )  Concussio  cerebri.  Concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain.  Various  alarming  symptoms, 

followedsometimesbythemostfatal  consequences, 

are  found  to  attend  great  violence  offered  to  the 
head;  and  upon  the  strictest  examination,  both 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  frac¬ 
ture,  nor  extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  same  symptoms,  and  the  same 
events  are  met  with,  when  the  head  has  received 
no  injury  at  all  ab  externo,  but  has  only  been 
violently  shaken;  nay,  when  only  the  body,  or 
geneial  frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sustained  the 
violence.  The  symptoms  attending  a  concus¬ 
sion  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  deo-ree 
of  violence  which  the  brain  itself  has  sustained  • 
and  which,  indeed,  is  cognisable  only  by  the 
symptoms.  If  the  concussion  be  very  great,  all 
sense  and  power  of  motion  are  immediately  abo¬ 
lished,  and  death  follows  soon ;  but  between  this 
degree  and  that  slight  confusion  (or  stunnino- 
as  it  is  called,)  which  attends  most  violences 
done  to  the  head,  there  are  many  shades.  The 
following  is  Abernethy’s  description  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  concussion,  which  he  is  of  opinion  may 

be  divided  into  three  stages  : _  1 

The  first  is  that  state  of  insensibility  and  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  bodily  powers  which  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds  the  accident.  While  it  lasts, 
the  patient  scarcely  feels  any  injury  that  may  be 
inflicted  on  him.  His  breathing  is  difficult,  but 
in  general  without  stertor ;  his  pulse  intermitting, 
and  his  extremities  cold.  But  such  a  state  can¬ 
not  last  long  ;  it  goes  off  gradually,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  which  is  considered  as  the 
second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse 
and  respiration  become  better ;  and  though  not 
regularly  performed,  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
life,  and  to  diffuse  warmth  over  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body.  The  feeling  of  the  patient  is 
now  so  far  restored,  that  he  is  sensible  if  big 
skin  he  pinched  ;  hut  fie  lies  stupid  and  inat¬ 
tentive  to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes  ca¬ 
pable  of  replying  to  questions  put  to  him  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  especially  when  they  refer  to 
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his  chief  suffering  at  the  time,  as  pain  in  the 
head,  &c.  ;  otherwise  he  answers  incoherently, 
and  as  if  his  attention  was  occupied  by  some¬ 
thing  else.  As  long  as  the  stupor  remains,  the 
inflammation  of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate  ; 
but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails 
to  increase  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  third  stage, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  series  of 
effects  proceeding  from  a  concussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  their 
degree  and  duration ;  but  more  or  less  of  each 
will  be  found  to  take  place  in  every  instance 
where  the  brain  has  been  violently  shaken. 
Whether  they  hear  any  certain  proportion  to 
each  other  or  not,  is  not  known ;  indeed  this 
will  depend  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances 
in  the  constitution,  the  injury,  and  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and 
a  concussion  by  the  symptoms  only,  Mr.  Pott 
says,  is  frequently  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  some¬ 
times  an  impossible  one.  The  similarity  of  the 
i  fleets,  in  some  cases,  and  the  very  small  space 
of  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  going 
off  of  the  one  and  accession  of  the  other,  render 
this  a  very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The 
first  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether 
total  or  partial,  may  be  from  either,  and  no  man 
can  tell  from  which  ;  but  when  these  first  symp¬ 
toms  have  been  removed,  or  have  spontaneously 
disappeared,  if  such  patient  is  again  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  or  stupidity,  or  total  or  partial 
loss  of  sense,  it  then  becomes  probable  that  the 
first  complaints  were  from  concussion,  and  that 
the  latter  are  from  extravasation  ;  and  the  greater 
the  distance  of  time  between  the  two,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  not  only  that  an  extravasation 
is  the  cause,  but  that  the  extravasation  is  of  the 
limpid  kind,  made  gradatim,  and  within  the 
brain. 

Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature  ot 
these  two  causes  of  evil  within  the  cranium, 
and  considers  them  as  liable  to  frequent  com¬ 
bination  in  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  considers  that,  in  many  instances,  no  de- 
irree  of  information  can  he  obtained  front  the 
only  person  capable  of  giving  it  (the  patient), 
will  immediately  be  sensible  how  very  difficult 
a  part  a  practitioner  has  to  act  in  many  of  these 
cases,  and  how  very  unjust  it  must  be  to  call 
that  ignorance  which  is  only  a  just  diffidence  aris- 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  data  on  which  to  form  a  clear  judgment. 

Mr.  Abernethy  observes,  that  in  cases  ol 
simple  concussion,  the  insensibility  is  not  so 
•neat  as  where  compression  exists,  the  pupils 
are  more  contracted,  the  muscles  less  relaxed, 
little  or  ,,o  stertor  attends,  but  the  pulse  is  very 
intermitting,  and  in  slight  cases  there  is  often 

considerable  sickness.  . 

Very  different  modes  of  treating  these  acci¬ 
dents  have  been  practised,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  means  should  not  be  pursued  mil, sen- 
ininately.  Much  must  depend  on  the  state  ol 
the  patient  when  he  received  the  injury,  he  de- 
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,r,ee  of  this,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since, 
anti  other  circumstances.  Abernethy  considers, 
that  in  the  first  stage  little  should  lie  done; 
that  the  stimulants  often  employed  may  be  even 


injurious;  but  more  especially  so  in  the  second 
stage,  increasing  the  tendency  to  inflammation; 
and  where  this  has  come  on,  that  the  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  plan  must  he  actively  pursued.  How¬ 


ever,  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood,  general 


or  topical,  will  he  commonly  proper  at  first, 
where  the  habit  will  allow  it,  as  congestion  may 
lie  suspected,  and  to  obviate  inflammation,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  person  was  intoxicated  at 
the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  the  eiiect  of  this 
measure  may  influence  the  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment.  If  the  pulse  rise  after  it,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  become  more  sensible,  we  should  be  led  to 
pursue  the  evacuating  plan,  taking  perhaps  #i 
more  blood,  exhibiting  active  cathartics,  as  the  i; 
bowels  will  be  found  very  torpid,  applying  cold  j'l 
lotions  to  the  head,  &c.  These  means,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  especially  called  for,  when  marks  cj 
of  inflammation  appear.  Sometimes  brisk  erne-  1 j 
tics  have  been  very  beneficial,  as  sulphate  of  j 
zinc,  &c.  :  they  are  particularly  recommended,  iff 
where  the  person  was  under  the  influence  of  i 
anger,  or  the  stomach  full,  when  the  accident  li 
happened ;  but  they  are  liable  to  objection,  ifj 
where  there  are  marks  of  congestion,  or  in-  1  i, 
creased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  head.  If  . 
bleeding  should  lower  the  pulse,  and  render  the  T 
patient  worse,  evacuations  must  not  be  pur¬ 
sued  ;  it  may  be  better  generally  to  wait  the  |  li 
gradual  return  of  sensibility,  unless  the  torpor  it 
be  alarming,  and  resemble  syncope;  in  which  i 
case,  or  if  it  continue  very  long,  stimulants  ap-  i 
pear  warrantable,  as  ammonia,  or  others  of  tran«H 
sient  operation,  with  a  blister  to  the  head,  to,  j 
restore  some  degree  of  sensibility.  If  in  the  i 
sequel  marks  of  irritation  appear,  as  spasms  or  Mi 
convulsions,  opium  joined  with  antimony,  or  in II 
the  form  of  Dover’s  powder,  will  probably  bell 
useful,  the  necessary  evacuations  being  pre-jh 
mised,  and  the  warm  bath.  In  all  cases  the 
head  should  be  kept  quiet;  as  the  patient  isi 
convalescent,  tonics  and  the  shower-bath  may! 
be  employed  with  advantage;  and  it  will  bel 
particularly  necessary  to  avoid  great  bodily  ex¬ 
ertion,  stimulating  liquors,  Sic.  Should  para-1 
vtic  symptoms  remain,  stimulants  general  orj 
local  may  be  required. 

CoNnENSAVriA.  Medicines  were  so  called j| 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  ot 
thickening  the  humours  of  the  body. 

CONDENSATION.  ( Condensatio ,  on  is ; 
from  conelcnso,  to  make  thick.)  The  approxi 
mation  of  the  particles  of  which  a  substance  if 
composed,  so  that  a  given  w  eight  of  it  occupies 
less  space  than  before.  In  anatomy  and  patho¬ 
logy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  texture  of  parti 
w  hen  it  is  denser  or  more  solid  than  is  usual  ir 
other  parts  :  thus  we  speak  of  condensation  o; 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  of  the  parenchyma  o 
a  viscus,  &c.  In  chemistry  the  condensation  olll 
bodies  gives  rise  to  various  remarkable  phenol  j 
mena.  See  Caloric  and  Gas . 

CONDIME'NTUM.  (vni'i.  n. ;  fron|  |j 
condi  <>,  to  season.)  Condiment.  A  spice,  pickle 
or  other  material  used  to  season  articles  of  food 

Co'niutim.  An  old  name  applied  generally 
to  any  article  of  diet  or  medicine,  rendered 
grateful  by  the  addition  of  spices. 

Comutu'ha.  (a,  at.  f.  ;)  I.  The  same  nil 
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onilimentum.  2.  The  embalming  of  a  dead 
ody.  See  Embalming. 

Condu'ctio.  (From  Conduco,  to  draw  along.) 
V  spasm  or  convulsion.  Ccelius  Aurelianus. 

CONDU'CTOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  con- 
iuco,  to  lead  or  guide.)  1.  In  Surgery,  an 
instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  to  direct  the 
nife  in  certain  operations.  It  is  more  cora- 
■lonly  called  a  director.  2.  In  Electricity.  A 
ody  which  has  the  property  of  transmitting  the 
.ectric  energy,  as  opposed  to  a  non-conductor, 

■  body  which  has  not  that  property.  See  Elec- 
ricity. 

CONDUPLIC.V  TUS.  Folded  or  doubled 
igether.  Applied  to  leaves  which  are  doubled 
imgitudinally  so  that  the  margins  are  applied 
atly  to  each  other  ;  as  in  liosccca  purpurea, 
nd  the  bases  of  sword-shaped  leaves.  See  Leaf. 
CO'ND\  LL.  (Condylus.  KovSuAos,  thejointof 
finger,  a  tubercle  or  knot.)  A  process  of  a  bone 
i  the  shape  of  a  flattened  head  or  eminence. 
Condyloid  process.  A  condyle.  See  Condyle. 
CONDYLO'MA.  (a,  at  is,  n. ;  KovSuAuiya; 

■  om  kovSvAos,  a  tubercle  or  knot.)  A  soft, 
art-like  excrescence,  that  appears  about  the 
ms  and  pudenda.  There  are  several  species 

condylomata,  which  have  received  names 
om  their  appearance ;  as  ficus,  crista,  thymus, 
om  their  resemblance  to  a  fig,  &c. 

Cone.  See  Strobilus. 

Co  neine.  Cicutine.  The  active  principle 
'  the  Conium  maculatum.  It  is  alkaline,  but 
s  properties  have  yet  been  little  investigated, 
lalt  a  grain  produces  lieadach  and  slight  ver- 
feo. 


Conei'on.  See  Conium. 

Conessi  cortex.  See  Nerium. 
CONFE'CITO.  (onis,  f.  ;  from  conficio,  t( 
iiaxe  up.)  A  confection.  In  general  it  mean: 
>y  thing  made  up  with  sugar.  The  term,  ii 
ue  later  London  Pharmacopoeias,  includes  thosi 
•tides  which  were  formerly  called  electuaries 
id  conserves,  between  which  there  appears  tc 
-  no  sufficient  ground  of  distinction. 

Confectio  alkermes.  See  Alkermes. 

Co.NFECTIO  AMYGDALA  RUM.  Confection  Ol 
monds.  Take  of  sweet  almonds,  eight  ounces  : 
cacia  gum  powdered,  an  ounce  ;  refined  sugar, 
mr  ounces.  The  almonds  having  been  pre- 
ously  macerated  in  water,  and  their  external 
aat  removed,  beat  the  whole  together,  until 

ey  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  It  has  beei 


ijected  to  the  almond  mixture,  which  is  a 
•tide  of  very  general  use,  that  it  requires  coi 
a  era  e  time  for  its  extemporaneous  prepai 
ion,  and  that  it  spoils  and  cannot  be  kept  wlie 
is  made  :  this  is  obviated  by  the  confectioi 
hich  will  keep  for  a  considerable  length  , 
me,  and  can  be  immediately  rubbed  down  wit 
ater  into  an  almond  mixture. 

Coin  i.cti o  aromatica.  This  preparation  w; 
’rmerly  called  Confectio  cardiaca,  and  Con  fa 
\  l  tanaf  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  nu, 
V,0f  each  ‘wo  ounces;  cloves,  an  ounce 
damom  seeds,  half  an  ounce;  safTron  driec 
vo  ounces  ;  prepared  chalk,  sixteen  ounces 
ncd  sugar  powdered,  two  pounds;  water, 

L  V  Ch'y  suhstances,  mixed  u 
-thu,  to  very  fine  powder  ;  then  add  the  watt 


gradually,  and  mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incor¬ 
porated.  This  preparation  is  now  much  simpli  ¬ 
fied  by  the  London  college.  It  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  possessing  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  astringent  virtues  ;  and  is  exhibited  with 
these  views  to  children  and  adults,  mixed  with 
other  medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  10  grs.  to  a  drachm. 

Confectio  aurantii.  Confectio  Aurantiorum. 
Conseroajlauedinis  aurantiorum.  Conserve,  cor- 
ticis  exterioris  aurantii  hispalerisis.  Conssroafla- 
vedinis  corticum  aurantiorum.  Take  of  fresh 
external  rind  of  oranges,  separated  by  rasping,  a 
pound;  refined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Bruise 
the  rind  with  a  wooden  pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar; 
then,  after  adding  the  sugar,  bruise  it  again, 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
This  is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
tonic  and  stomachic  confection,  and  may  be 
given  alone  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms, 
twice  or  three  times  a  clay. 

Confectio  cardiaca.  See  Confectio  aromatica. 

^  Confectio  cassias.  Electuarium  cassia. 
Elect nciriuni  t  cassia.  Eiacasia  cum  manna. 
Confection  of  cassia.  Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp, 
half  a  pound;  manna,  two  ounces;  tamarind 
pulp,  an  ounce;  syrup  of  roses,  half  a  pint. 
Bruise  the  manna;  melt  it  in  the  syrup  by  a 
water-bath ;  then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  is  a 
very  elegant,  pleasant,  and  mild  aperient  for  the 
feeble,  and  for  children.  Bose  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce. 

Confectio  de  santalis.  An  old  astringent 
confection,  made  with  sandal  wood,  red  coral, 
bole,  kermes  berries,  and  other  ingredients. 

Confectio  damocratis.  See  J\fit/tridatium. 

_  Confectio  hamec.  (So  named  after  an  Ara¬ 
bian  physician.)  A  confection  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  yellow  myrobalan  or  black  miforum 
robalans,  violets,  polypody  of  the  oak  absyn- 
thiiun,  rhubarb,  diagridium,  canella,  ginger,  and 
other  ingredients  made  up  with  honey. 

Confectio  hyacintiii.  Hyacinth  confection. 
Tlie  Electuaire  de  safran  used  in  France  was 
formerly  made  with  the  addition  of  hyacinth,  and 
took  its  name  from  that  ingredient.  * 

Confectio  opii.  Confectio  opiata.  Philo nium 
Londinense.  Philonium  llomanum.  Electua¬ 
rium  Opiatum.  Electuarium  Thebaicum.  Con¬ 
fection  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  opium  pow¬ 
dered,  six  drachms ;  long  pepper,  an  ounce ; 
ginger  root,  two  ounces  ;  carraway  seeds,  three 
ounces  :  tragacanth,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 
syrup,  a  pint.  Hub  together  the  opium  and  the 
syrup  previously  heated  ;  then  add  the  remaining 
articles  reduced  to  powder,  and  mix.  This  con¬ 
fection  is  a  simplification  of  the  Mithridate  and 
Iheriaca  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias.  The  effect 
of  opium  is  considerably  modified  by  combination 
with  aromatics,  and  the  opiate  confection  affords 
a  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  The  confect¬ 
ion  is  given  in  atonic  gout,  liatulent  colic,  diar¬ 
rhoea  unattended  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  other  cases.  The  dose  is  from  grs.  10  to  ^ss. 
The  confectio  aromatica  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  Pharm  aeopoeias  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  thirty-six,  whereas  the  Electuarium 
opiatum,  the  corresponding  preparation  in  thu 
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Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  contains  one  grain 
in  forty-three. 

Confectio  tipf.ris  nigri.  Confection  of 
black  pepper.  Take  of  black  pepper,  elecam- 
pagne,  of  each  a  pound;  fennel  seeds,  three 
pounds ;  honey,  refined  sugar,  of  each  two 
pounds.  Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  so 
as  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder;  then, 
having  added  the  honey,  rub  them  again  so  that 
the  whole  may  incorporate.  This  confection 
is  given  internally  in  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  producing  partial  pro¬ 
lapse,  and  in  piles  occasioned  by  debility.  A 
similar  compound  has  been  long  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Ward’s  paste. 

Confectio  Raleighana.  See  Confectio  aroma- 
tica. 

Confectio  ros^e  canines.  Conserva  cynosbati. 
Conserva  fructus  cynosbati.  Conserve  of  hips. 
Confection  of  dog-rose.  Take  of  dog-rose  pulp, 
a  pound ;  refined  sugar,  powdered,  twenty  ounces. 
Expose  the  pulp  in  aVater-bath  to  agentle  heat ; 
then  add  the  sugar  gradually,  and  rub  them  to¬ 
gether  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  slightly  astringent ;  hut  it 
is  only  used  to  form  other  more  active  medi¬ 
cines  into  pills  and  electuaries. 

Confectio  rosa:  gali.icze.  Conserva  rostv. 
Conserva  rosarum  rubrarum.  Conserve  of  red 
rose.  Take  of  the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  before 
it  is  expanded,  and  without  the  claws,  a  pound; 
refined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Bruise  the  petals 
in  a  stone  mortar ;  then,  having  added  the 
sugar,  beat  them  again  together,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  a  good  gentle 
astringent.  Rubbed  down  with  water,  and 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  it  forms  an  excellent 
drink,  in  luemorrhagic  complaints;  it  may  also 
be  given  with  vitriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary. 

Confectio  uvije.  Electuarium  e  baccis  lauri. 
Confection  of  rue.  Take  of  rue  leaves  dried, 
carraway  seeds,  bay  berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and 
a  half;  sagapenum,  half  an  ounce;  black  pep¬ 
per,  two  drachms;  clarified  honey,  sixteen 
ounces.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into  a 
very  fine  powder  ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  mix 
the  whole.  This  is  an  antispasmodic  preparation 
but.  its  use  is  confined  to  clysters. 

Confectio  scammoneae.  Electuarium  scam 
monii.  Electuarium  c  scammonio.  Electuarium 
can/ocoslinum.  Confection  of  scammony. 
Take  of  scammony  powdered,  an  ounce  and 
a  half;  cloves  bruised,  ginger  root  powdered, 
of  each  six  drachms;  oil  of  carraway,  half  a 
drachm  ;  syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  may  he 
sufficient.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together 
into  very  fine  powder,  and  preserve  them  ;  then 
whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  the  syrup 
being  gradually  poured  in.  rub  again;  lastly, 
the  oil  of  carraway  being  added,  mix  them  all. 
This  is  a  strong  stimulating  cathartic,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remove  worms  from  the  primal  vite.  It 
is  not  much  used.  Dose  from  ”,  ss.  to  3  j. 

Confectio  sennas.  Electuarium  senna;. 
.Electuarium  lenitivum.  Confection  of  senna. 
Lenitive  electuary.  Take  of  senna  leaves,  eight 
ounces  ;  figs,  a  pound  ;  tamarind  pulp,  pulp  of 
prunes,  cassia  pulp,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  cori- 
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andcr  seeds,  four  ounces  ;  liquorice  root,  three 
ounces;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half ; 
water  three  pints.  Powder  the  senna  leaves 
with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  separate,  by  sift¬ 
ing,  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil 
down  the  water  with  the  figs  and  liquorice  root 
to  half,  then  press  out  the  liquor  and  strain  it. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  in  a  water-bath,  until  a 
pint  and  a  half  only  remains  of  the  whole  ;  then 
add  the  sugar,  to  make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and,  having 
added  the  sifted  powder,  mix  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther.  This  is  a  mild  and  elegant  aperient,  but 
is  seldom  found  properly  prepared  in  the  shops. 
Dose,  5  ss.  to  x  ss. 

Confectio  Fracastorii.  See  Diascordium. 

CONFERTUS.  Clustered,  or  crowded 
together  :  applied  to  leaves.  See  Leaf. 

CONFE'RVA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  conferveo , 
to  knit  together  or  heal.)  1.  Under  this  name  | 
Pliny  mentions  a  plant  growing  near  alpine 
rivers,  which  was  applied  to  heal  the  wounds! 
inflicted  on  trees  in  pruning  them,  and  was  alsc 
supposed  to  favour  the  union  of  broken  bones.  1 

2.  The  tribe  of  cryptogamic  plants,  compre-i 
hending  the  jointed  alga;  or  water-weeds,  art, 
called  Conferva;.  The  confervas  are  chiefly  fresl 
w’ater  plants,  but  many  are  marine.  They  art 
composed  of  capillary  jointed  tubes,  the  joint;) 
of  which  differ  in  length.  The  tubes  contain 
granules  variously  arranged,  and  the  plant:! 
grow  by  the  addition  of  one  tube  to  the  end  01  1 
another,  and  multiply  by  means  of  the  granule! 
contained  in  the  tubes.  Some  genera  of  con  * 
ferva;,  especially  the  oscillatoria,  have  afforded  1 
matter  of  much  interesting  speculation  to  phyJ 
siologists  from  the  near  approach  which  the1  I 
make  to  the  character  of  animals.  The  specie!  3 
of  oscillatoria  are  well  known  to  be  endowen  1 
with  a  power  of  motion  which  appears  spom 
taneous.  When  in  an  active  state  their  tubejl 
are  seen  to  unite  and  twine  together,  like  I 
bundle  of  worms.  When  burnt,  they'  afford  f 
very  fetid  charcoal,  the  odour  of  which  reseml 
hies  that  of  decomposing  animal  matter.  Dr 
Priestly  made  some  very  curious  observation!  I 
on  this  subject.  lie  found  that  the  gree: 
matter  produced  in  organic  infusions,  by  expo  ( 
sure  to  light,  was  at  first  a  mass  of  animalcules  I  li 
that  it  was  then  resolved  into  green  globule  I] 
which  concreted  into  conferva; ;  and  lastly,  afte 
the  solution  of  these,  that  it  was  again  converter  1 
into  infusory  animals  and  vegetables.  Thes 
observations,  confirmed  by  those  of  Ingenhou  ’ 
and  Treviranus,  have  given  encouragement  ti 
speculations  relative  to  the  spontaneous  genei 
at  ion  of  animals,  and  the  convertibility  of  anima 
and  vegetable  life.  (Sec  Generation,  a/ui vocal.  1 
The  recent  researches  of  Ehrenbcrg,  howevei 
have  thrown  great  doubt  on  the  accuracy  c  t 
these  observations  ;  nor  is  there  any  thin, 
hitherto  known  which  can  warrant  us  in  de 
inching  the  conferva;  from  the  vegetable  king  I 
dom. 

Conferva  dichotoma.  See  Fucus  helmintllt  8 
corlon. 

Confervahel  minthocortos.  See  Fucus  hc/min 
thocorton. 

Conferva  iuvaus.  This  indigenous  planj 
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called  Crow  silk  and  Hairy  river  weed,  —  Con¬ 
ferva;  JUamcntis  simplicissimvs  aqualibns  longis- 
rimis,  of  Linn ;eus,  —  is  green  and  fibrous,  and 
(found  in  stagnant  waters.  It  has  a  marshy 
smell,  and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge  by  the  country 
oeople.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in 
cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis,  &c.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  burn ;  and  adheres  firmly  to 
rlass  or  paper.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
erva  of  the  ancients. 

Conferva  rupestris.  Muscus  marinus.  See 
Fucus  helminthocorton. 

C’onfiuma'ntia.  Synonymous  with  Roboran- 
n  a. 

CO'XFLUENT.  Confluens.  Running  to¬ 
gether.  1.  In  Pathology,  applied  to  eruptions, 
especially  that  of  smallpox.  See  Variola. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  leaves  which  run  together 
it  their  base. 

Confucnt  smallpox.  See  Variola. 

Conii.ue'ntia.  Confadcratio.  A  term  used 
py  Paracelsus.  The  consent  or  concord  of  the 
microcosm  with  the  stars,  or  of  a  disease  with 
•emedies. 

Confli/xio.  The  Latin  translators  of  Hip- 
locrates  render  his  |uppoia  by  this  word.  It 
,-ignifies  that  consent  or  sympathy  of  the  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  living  frame,  by  which  the 
ictions  of  life  are  sustained. 

Confcederatio.  See  Confluentia. 

Conforta'ntia.  Cordials. 

ConfortaiTva.  The  same. 

Confu'sae  febres.  A  namegiven  by  Bellini 
o  irregular  agues.  See  Ague. 

CONFU'SIO.  (From  confundo,  to  mix  to¬ 
gether.)  A  disorder  of  the  eyes,  proceeding 
rom  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  which  include 
he  humours,  by  which  means  they  are  all  con- 
ounded  together.  —  Galen. 

C 0 X G E L A'TIO  N.  ( Congelatio ,  cnis.  f. 
rom  congelo,  to  freeze.)  1.  In  Chemistry,  the 
■onversion  ot  a  liquid  body  into  a  solid. 

2.  In  Physiology,  it  is  sometimes  used  synony- 
nously  with  coagulation. 

3.  In  Pathology,  it  was  formerly  employed 
o  designate  those  diseases  which  are  attended 
'ith  stupor  and  numbness,  as  catalepsy,  para¬ 
lysis,  See. 

Congelati'va.  The  same  as  conglutinantia. 
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tus.  (From  congelo,  to  freeze. 


'ongelaticus.  A  person  afflicted  with  ecstaci 
ir  catalepsy,  was  formerly  so  called. 

CQ'NGENER.  ( er ,  eris.  adj,;  from  con 
nd  genus,  kind.)  Applied-].  In  Nature 
In  is  t or y,  to  genera  nearly  allied,  or  to  species  o 
he  same  genus. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  to  muscles  which  concur  ii 
ne  same  action. 

CONGE'NITAL.  Congenitus.  Appliet 

o  that  Which  pertains  to  an  individual  from  hi: 
£  .  :  thu?>  a  congenital  disease  is  one  whicl 

rx ‘steel  at  birth  ;  a  congenital  deformity,  a  deform- 
jmty  which  existed  at  birth. 

Congenital  hernia.  See  Hernia . 
CONGESTION.  (Congestio,  onis.  f. 
irom  congero  to  amass.)  A  preternatural  ac- 
•umulation  of  blood,  bile,  or  other  fluids  in  tlieii 
"joper  vessels:  thus  we  say  a  congestion  o] 
'  d  la  tlle  vessels»  when  they  are  over-dis- 
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tended,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  slow ;  a 
congestion  of  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts,  &c. 

Congestive  diseases.  Diseases  arising  from 
congestion. 

Congestive  fever.  See  Fehris. 

Congia'rxus.  The  same  as  Con  gins. 

Co'ngius.  Congiarius.  (us,  [i.  m.)  An 
ancient  measure  nearly  equal  to  a  gallon.  In 
modern  latinity  it  signifies  a  gallon. 

CO  NGLOB  ATE.  (  Conglobatus ;  from  con- 
g/obo,  to  gather  into  a  ball.)  I.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  gland,  Glandula  conglobata,  which  is 
formed  of  a  contortion  of  lymphatic  vessels,  con¬ 
nected  together  by  cellular  structure,  having 
neither  a  cavity  nor  an  excretory  duct:  such 
are  the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary  glands, 
&c.  See  Gland. 

2.  A  conglobate  fower  is  a  compound  one 
growing  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 

CONGLO'MERA  TE.  (Conglomeratus ; 
from  conglomero,  to  heap  upon.)  1.  In  An¬ 
atomy,  applied  to  a  gland,  Glandula  conglo- 
merata,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller 
glomerate  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
all  unite  into  one  common  duct,  as  the  salivary 
glands.  J 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  flowers  which  are 
closely  compacted  together  on  a  footstalk,  to 
which  they  are  irregularly,  but  closely  con¬ 
nected.  See  Panicula. 

Conglutina/ntia.  (From  conglutino,  to  glue 
together.)  The  same  as  agglutinantia.  °See 
Agglutinans. 

Concrega/tae  gla'ndulae.  Glands  which  are 
clustered  together,  but  each  distinct  from  the 
rest,  and  having  its  own  duct  :  the  term  is  es. 
pecially  applied  to  the  glands  which  are  formed 
in  clusters  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

Conica  Papilla.  See  Conicus. 

CO'NICUS.  Conical:  applied  —  ].  In  Bo¬ 
tany,  to  leaves,  neclaries,  receptacles,  &c.  from 
their  shape  ;  as  to  the  nectary  of  Utricularia 
foliosa,  and  the  receptacle  of  Anthemis  arvensis 
and  Matricaria  chamomilla. 

2.  In  Anatomy  to  the  lenticular  papilla;  of 
the  tongue.  Conica.  Papilla. 

CONI'F  ERaE.  The  cone-hearing  tribe  of  di¬ 
cotyledonous  plants.  It  includes  the  pines,  firs, 
&c. 

Coni  a.  Kovia.  A  word  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  signify,  ] .  A  lixivium.  2.  Lime. 
3.  Ashes.  4.  A  wine  prepared  by  fermenting 
must  on  liquid  pitch  previously  washed  witli 
sea-water.  JDioscorides. 

Conicine.  See  Coneine. 

CoNiobiES.  (KoinuSes  ;  from  noma,  a  lixivium.') 
An  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  certain 
condition  of  the  urine  —  ovpa  icovttnSea. 

Co'nis.  (is,  eos.  f.  ;  Kovis. )  Dust  ;  fine 
powder;  ashes;  a  nit  in  the  hair ;  scurf  on  the 
head. 

C O N I S  TE/  R I U  AT.  (nm, i.  n. ;  KovuTTypiov , 
from  icuinfa,  to  sprinkle  with  dust.)  An  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  ancient  gymnasia,  where  the  athletic 
were  sprinkled  with  dust  after  being  anointed 
with  oil. 

CONEUM.  (uni,  ii.  n.  :  nwnov koviov  • 

Hemlock.  * 
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1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  officinal 
hemlock.  See  Conium  maculatum . 

Conium  maculatum.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  coni  am  and  cicala  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
Hemlock. 

Cicala  major  feetida .  Conium  —  seminibus 
strialis,  of  Linnaeus.  Hemlock  is  found  in 
every  part  of  England,  and  is  distinguished 
from  those  plants  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  it,  by  the  spotted  stem.  It  is  a  very  active 
poison.  In  a  moderate  dose  it  is  apt  to  occa¬ 
sion  sickness  and  vertigo  ;  in  a  larger  quantity 
it  produces  anxiety,  cardialgia,  vomiting,  con¬ 
vulsions,  coma,  and  death.  Baron  Stoerck 
was  the  first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy :  and 
although  we  have  not  in  this  country  any 
direct  facts,  like  those  mentioned  by  Stoerck, 
proving  that  inveterate  scirrhuses,  cancers,  and 
many  other  diseases  hitherto  deemed  irremedi¬ 
able,  are  to  be  completely  cured  by  the  cicuta ; 
we  have,  nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  several 
eminent  physicians,  showing  that  some  com¬ 
plaints  which  had  resisted  other  powerful  reme¬ 
dies,  yielded  to  hemlock ;  and  that  even  some 
disorders,  which,  if  not  really  cancerous,  were 
at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that  tendency,  were 
greatly  benefited  by  this  remedy.  It  has,  un¬ 
questionably,  great  efficacy  in  allaying  the  irri¬ 
tability  and  improving  the  appearance  of  ill- 
conditioned  sores.  In  chronic  rheumatisms, 
some  glandular  swellings,  and  in  various  fixed 
and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  is  now  very 
generally  employed  ;  and  from  daily  experience, 
it  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  a  very  efficacious 
remedy.  It  has  also  been  of  singular  use  in 
the  hooping-cough.  Nor  is  it  less  efficacious 
when  applied  externally  ;  a  poultice  made  of 
oatmeal  and  the  expressed  juice,  (or  a  decoction 
of  the  extract,  when  the  other  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,)  allays  the  pain  of  ulcerated  cancers,  and 
gives  a  better  aspect  to  irritable  and  unhealthy 
sores. 

The  narcotic  power  of  hemlock  resides  in  an 
alkaline  principle,  the  properties  of  which  re¬ 
quire  further  investigation.  It  has  been  called 
Concilia  and  Ciculine.  See  Concilia. 

The  proper  method  of  administering  conium 
internally,  is  to  begin  with  two  or  three  grains 
of  the  powder  or  inspissated  juice  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose.  A 
slight  giddiness  and  sickness,  with  a  sensation 
as  if  the  eyeballs  were  strained,  tire  the  first  in¬ 
dications  of  an  overdose.  When  any  of  these 
s  mptoms  are  experienced,  the  dose  should  be 
kept  stationary  for  several  days,  until  they  have 
ceased,  and  then  after  a  few  days  the  dose  may 
be  increased;  for  little  advantage  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  greatest 
quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  effect  is  too  powerful,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  medicine 
altogether.  In  some  constitutions  even  small 
doses  greatly  offend,  occasioning  spasms,  heat, 
and  thirst ;  in  such  instances  it  will  be  of  no 
service. 
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The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been 
thought  to  act  with  more  certainty  than  the  ex¬ 
tract,  but  the  latter,  if  well  prepared  and  not 
injured  by  keeping,  is  perfectly  to  be  depended 
on.  The  following  directions  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  preparation  :  —  Gather  the  plant 
about  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower; 
pick  off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the 
leaf-stalks:  dry  the  small  selected  leaves  in  a 
hot  sun,  or  in  a  tin  or  pewter  dish  before  the 
fire.  Preserve  them  in  bags  made  of  strong 
brown  paper,  or  powder  them  and  keep  the 
powder  in  glass  phials  where  the  light  is  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  for  light  dissipates  the  beautiful  green 
colour  very  soon,  and  thus  the  medicine  loses 
its  appearance,  if  not  its  efficacy  ■.  this  mode  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Withering.  The  extract 
should  also  be  made  of  the  plant  gathered  at 
this  period. 

CONJUGA'TUS.  Conjugate  or  yoked  ;  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  winged  leaf  with  only  one  pair  of  . 
leaflets;  as  in  the  Mimosa. 

Conjunctiva  membrana.  See  Conjunctiva  tu¬ 
nica. 

Conjunctiva  tunica.  Membrana  conjunc-  | 
tiva.  Tunica  adnata.  One  of  the  membranes  or 
coats  of  the  eye.  See  Oculits. 

CONJU'NCTUS.  Conjoined.  Applied  — 

1.  in  Botany,  to  tubera,  which  are  in  immediate  | 
contact  with  one  another,  as  in  many  of  the  I 
orchides. 

2.  In  Pathology,  conjuncta  causa  means  a 
proximate  cause.  See  TEtiologia ;  conjuncta 
signa  mean  inseparable  or  pathognomic  symp¬ 
toms;  conjnncti  morbi  are  diseases  which  are 
either  co-existent,  or  consecutive  one  on  the 
other. 

CONNA'TUS.  (From  con,  and  nascor  to 
grow.)  1.  In  Pathology,  born  with  a  person; 
the  same  with  congenitus. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  are 
united  at  their  base;  as  in  Clilora perfoliala. 

Connexion.  See  Articulation. 

CO'N  NIVENS.  (From  conniveo,  to  wink.)  I 
Connivent.  Applied — 1.  1 w  Botany,  to  petals 
of  (lowers,  as  those  of  the  Bumex,  anil  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  fig,  which  the  fruit  really  is, 
being  a  fleshy  connivent  receptacle,  enclosing 
and  hiding  the  florets. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  folds  on  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  small  intestines;  which  are  called 
valvulcc  conniventes,  from  their  converging  or 
approaching  one  another. 

Connutiu'tus.  (From  con,  and  nutrior,  to 
be  nourished.)  Applied  to  a  disease  which  is 
either  congenital,  or  originates  from  something 
connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  individual 
in  early  life,  as  sucking  an  unhealthy  nurse. 
The  term  is  obsolete. 

CONQUASSA'TIO.  Conquassation.  In 
Pharmacy,  the  bruising  of  recent  vegetables, 
fruits,  the  softer  parts  of  animals,  &c.  with  a 
pestle,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp. 

Consent  of  parts.  See  Sympathy. 

CONSE'llVA.  («,  tv.  f. ;  from  conservo, 
to  keep.)  A  conserve.  A  composition  of  some 
recent  vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  together  into 
an  uniform  mass  of  the  consistence  of  honey ; 
as  conserve  of  hips,  orange-peel,  &c.  Conserves 
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are  called  confections  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  See  Confectio. 

Conserva  absinthii  maritime  Conserve  of 
wormwood.  This  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  dropsies.  It  was  given  in  the  dose 
of  j  ss.  before  meals. 

Conserva  ari.  See  Arum  maculatum. 

Conserva  aurantii  Hispalensis.  See  Confectio 
aurantiorum. 

Conserva  cynosbati.  See  Confectio  roses  canines. 
Conserva  lu'jui .as.  Confection  of  wood 

sorrel.  It  is  gratefully  acid  to  the  taste,  and 
was  formerly  used  to  allay  thirst  in  fevers. 

Conserva  menth^e.  Conserve  of  mint.  This 
preparation  of  mint  is  given  occasionally  as  a 
stomachic,  in  sickness  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach.  See  Mentha  viridis. 

Conserva  r  it  uni  sylvestris.  Conserve  of 
sloes.  Astringent  virtues  are  ascribed  to  this 
medicine,  which,  however,  is  now  seldom  used. 
See  Prunus  sylvestris. 

Conserva  rosaj.  Conserve  of  roses.  This 
conserve,  rubbed  down  with  water,  and  acidu¬ 
lated  with  lemon  juice,  forms  an  excellent  drink 
in  haemorrhagic  complaints.  See  Confectio  roses 
GaUicee. 

Conserva  scill.®.  Conserve  of  squill.  This 
is  an  uncertain  and  nauseous  preparation,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  expunged  from  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Consili'go.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
According  to  Caspar  Bauhin,  it  is  the  green 
hellebore;  according  to  others,  a  species  of 
aconite. 

Consiste'ntia.  (From  consisto,  to  stand 
still.)  This  word  has  been  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  acme  of  a  disease.  See  Acme. 

CONSO'LIDA.  (a,  es.  f.  So  called,  quia 
consolidandi  et  conglutinandi  vi  pallet;  from  its 
power  in  agglutinating  and  joining  together 
things  broken.)  Consound.  See  Symphytum. 
Consolida  aurea.  See  Solidago  virgaurea. 
Consolida  major.  See  Symphytum. 

Consolida  media.  See  Ajuga. 

Consolida  minor.  See  Prunella. 

Consolida  regalis.  See  Delphinium. 

Consohda  saracenica.  See  Solidago. 
Consolida'ntia.  A  term  formerly  applied 
o  medicines  which  were  supposed  to  givjfinn- 

ness  to  parts  recently  healed 

Consomme.  ( Consummatum ,  low  Latin.) 

I  he  French  word  for  a  strong  broth  made  with 

moling  meat’  S°  that  il  becomes  solid  on 

Consound.  See  Consolida. 

omposed  of'thr”'1  UN<jUE,NTUM-  An  ointment 

Co  t’veL  ^ 
Costiveness  and  obstipation 

-els  act,  though  tardily ;  anVthettt,t 
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that  in  which  there  is  no  alvine  evacuation. 
Costiveness  is  not  always  a  disease;  for  many 
people  in  robust  health,  and  especially  the  poorer 
and  hard-working  classes  are  not  accustomed  to 
have  their  bowels  emptied  oftener  than  twice  a 
week.  In  its  simple  and  constitutional  form,  this 
sluggishness  of  the  bowels  is  rather  troublesome 
than  dangerous.  Costiveness  may  be  caused  by 
an  undue  acti  vity  of  the  absorbents  of  the  bowels, 
whereby  the  fiscal  matter  is  deprived  of  all  mois¬ 
ture,  and  becomes  indurated.  This  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents  is  often  produced  by 
hard  exercise,  under  which  the  skin  is  kept  re¬ 
gularly  perspiring ;  by  a  stimulating  diet,  and 
such  as  tends  to  constringe  the  bowels ;  and  per¬ 
haps  also  by  too  small  a  quantity  of  fluids,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solid  substance. 

As  the  iieces  are  forced  forward  by  the  peri¬ 
staltic  action  of  the  intestines,  it  follows  that 
whenever  this  action  is  weakened,  there  must  be 
an  accumulation  of  faeces.  This  sluggishness 
or  torpitude  of  the  bowels  may  be  produced  by 
various  causes :  for  sometimes  the  food  is  not 
sufficiently  stimulating,  sometimes  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  or  depraved  condition  of  the  bile,  which 
is  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  bowels.  In  other 
instances  there  is  a  defect  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bowels  themselves,  so  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  affected  by  natural  and  healthy 
stimuli. 

.  Tlle  medical  treatment  of  constipation  con¬ 
sists  in  adopting  a  diet  free  from  all  astringents, 
taking  care  especially  that  there  is  no  alum  in 
the  bread,  and  using  a  coarser  kind,  with  olera- 
ceous  vegetables,  and  supplying  proper  stimu¬ 
lants  when  the  peristaltic  motion  is  enfeebled. 

In  most  cases  laxative  articles  of  diet,  such  as 
stewed  fruits,  and  the  frequent  use  of  gentle 
laxatives,  will  be  found  more  effectual  than  the 
stronger  cathartics.  Where  costiveness  occurs 
in  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  the  moderate 
use  of  venesection  will  often  prove  the  most 
effectual  laxative.  In  all  cases  emollient  and 
laxative  enemata  are  an  useful  auxiliary,  and  in 
many  are  alone  sufficient  to  restore  the  healthy 
action  of  the  bowels. 

In  the  more  aggravated  state,  or  that  in  which 
the  disease  is  called  obstipation,  rather  than 
costiveness,  there  is  generally  sluggishness  of  the 
bowels  from  defect  of  tone  in  their  fibres,  and 
tlie  patients  are  weakly,  and  prone  to  sedentary 
habits :  the  fasces,  therefore,  become  indurated 
and  form  into  hard  balls,  called  scybala.  In  these 
obstinate  cases  the  more  powerful  cathartics,  as 
the  croton  oil  and  elaterium,  must  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  and  conjoined  with  stimulating  clysters. 

It  will  be  preferable,  however,  to  try  a  number 
of  different  cathartics  in  succession,  than  to  per¬ 
severe  in  violent  doses  of  any  one  of  them  ;  for 
owing  to  peculiarity  of  constitution,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  obstipation  which  has  resisted  the 
most  drastic  medicines  will  yield  readily  to  a  few 
grains  of  aloes,  a  moderate  quantity  of  Epsom 
salts  largely  diluted,  orsomething  equally  simple. 
CON STITUTI ON.  Constilulio.  The  ge¬ 


neral  condition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  tin 
peculiarities  in  the  performance  of  its  functions: 
such  arc,  the  peculiar  predisposition  to  certain 
diseases,  or  liability  of  particular  organs  to 
O  g 
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disease ;  the  varieties  in  digestion,  in  muscular 
power  and  motion,  in  sleep,  in  the  appetite,  &c. 
Some  marked  peculiarities  of  constitution  are 
observed  to  be  accompanied  with  certain  ex¬ 
ternal  characters,  such  as  a  particular  colour 
and  texture  of  the  skin  and  of  the  hair,  and  also 
with  a  peculiarity  of  form  and  disposition  of 
mind;  all  of  which  have  been  observed  from 
the  earliest  time,  and  divided  into  classes ;  and 
which  received  names,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  humeral  pathology,  which  they  still  retain. 
See  Temperament. 

Constricti'vus.  (From  constringo,  to  bind 
together.)  Constrictive:  styptic. 

CONSTRUCTOR.  ( or ,  oris.  m. ;  from  con¬ 
stringo,  to  bind  together.)  A  name  given  to  a 
muscle  which  contracts  any  opening  of  the 
body. 

Constrictor  alee  nasi.  See  Depressor  labii 
superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Constrictor  ani.  See  Sphincter  ani. 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Glossostaphi- 
linus  of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and  Cowper.  A 
muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  opening  of  the 
fauces,  that  draws  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  it  raises 
at  the  same  time,  and,  with  its  fellow,  contracts 
the  passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which  it 
shuts  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Constrictor  labiorum.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  oris.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  See  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior.  Crico 
pharyngeus;  Thyro-pharyngeus,  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the 
sternohyoideus  and  thyrohyoideus  muscles  ;  and 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  crico-thy- 
roidjeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  white  line,  where 
it  jojns  with  its  fellow,  the  superior  fibres  run¬ 
ning.  obliquely  upwards,  covering  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  middle  constrictor,  and  terminating 
in  a  point:  the  inferior  fibres  run  more  trans¬ 
versely,  and  cover  the  beginning  of  the  oesopha¬ 
gus.  Its  use  is  to  compress  that  part  of  the 
pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to  raise  it  with  the 
larynx  a  little  upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  medius.  Hyopha- 
ryngeus  and  cephalo-phan/ngeus,  of  Douglas  and 
W  inslow.  Chondro-pharyngeus,  of  Douglas. 
Syndesmo-pharyngcus,  of  Winslow.  Cephalo- 
pharyngeus,  of  Winslow  and  Douglas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arises  from  the  appendix  of  the  os  hyoides,  from 
the  cornu  of  that  bone,  and  from  the  ligament 
which  connects  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the 
fibres  of  the  superior  part  running  obliquely 
upwards,  and  covering  a  considerable  part  of 
the  superior  constrictor,  terminate  in  a  point; 
and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  cunei¬ 
form  process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  fora¬ 
men  magnum,  and  joined  to  its  fellow  at  a  white 
line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx.  This 
muscle  compresses  that  part  of  the  pharynx 
which  it  covers,  and  draws  it  and  the  os  hyoides 
upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  superior.  Glosso - 


pharyngeus  ;  Mylo-pliaryngeus ;  Pterygo-pharyn- 
geus,  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  os 
occipitis,  before  the  foramen  magnum,  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the 
upper  and  under  jaw,  near  the  last  dentes  mo- 
lares,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  buccinator 
muscle,  with  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  with 
the  palate.  It  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
pharynx.  Its  use  is  to  compress  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  and  to  draw  it  forwards  and  up¬ 
wards. 

Constrictor  vesica;  urinaria;.  See  Detrusor 
urince. 

Constrin'gens.  (From  constringo,  to  bind 
together.)  See  Astringent. 

Consumma'tum.  A  low  Latin  word,  which, 
according  to  Blancard,  properly  signifies  a  dish 
made  by  cutting  a  hen  into  small  pieces,  re¬ 
moving  the  head,  feet,  and  fat,  and  digesting  it 
without  any  addition,  in  a  well-covered  vessel, 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  extract  the 
juice.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  any  gelatinous 
broth.  See  Consomme. 

CONSUMPTION.  (Consumplio  ;  from 
consume,  to  waste  away.)  See  Phthisis. 

Consu'mtio.  (o,  onis.  f.)  Consumption.  See 
Phthisis. 

Contabesce’ntia.  (From  contabesco,  to  pi  net 
or  waste  away.)  An  atrophy ;  or  wasting  of  the 
body. 


CONTAGION.  ( Conlagio ,  onis,  f. ;  from 
con  and  tango,  to  touch.)  The  term  contagion 
has  been  used  in  several  acceptations.  1.  It  ha 
been  employed  to  signify  the  communication  o 
a  disease  by  personal  contact  with  the  sick 
It  has  been  employed  to  signify  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  disease,  either  by  personal  contact  wit! 
the  sick,  or  by  an  effluvium  evolved  from  th 
body  of  the  sick.  3.  It  has  been  employed  a 
a  generic  term,  embracing  all  atmospheric  an 
morbid  poisons ;  all  the  effluvia,  miasmata,  in 
fections,  and  poisons  that  cause  fevers,  of  what 
ever  kind ;  and  those  poisons  which  uniform! 


excite  the  diseases  which  give  birth  to  them, 


the  venereal  disease,  the  itch,  tinea  capitis,  & 
file  second  of  these  senses  is  the  one 
which  it  is  now  generally  employed.  Attemp 
have  been  made  to  distinguish  between  contagic 
and  infection,  the  former  being  restricted  to  tl 
communication  of  disease  by  direct  contact,  at 
the  latter  to  that  by  effluvia  arising  from  tl 
body  of  the  sick,  and  communicated  through  tl 
medium  of  the  atmosphere;  but  this  distinctic 
is  now  properly  discarded  by  the  majority 
practical  writers,  and  the  two  words  are  coj 
sidered  as  synonymous. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  contagion, 
infection  means  the  communication  if  a  disci 
by  personal  contact  with  the  sick,  or  by  means 
an  effluvium  arising  from  the  body  of  the  sick. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  contagious  d 
eases, as  typhus,  frequently  originate  in  theanin 
body  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  i 
ternal  causes,  among  which  the  more  obvious  a 
confinement  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  plac 
deficient  or  unwholesome  food,  intemperan 
excessive  fatigue,  long-continued  exposure 
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cold  and  moisture,  and  depressing  passions  of 
the  mind.  Such  diseases  are  also  occasionally 
observed  to  arise  sporadically,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  causes  above  alluded  to,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  independently  of  contagion. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  contagious  diseases 
which  have  never  yet  been  proved  to  arise  spo¬ 
radically,  and  are  generally  believed  never  to  do 
so :  the  contagions  which  produce  these  are 
therefore  called  specific  contagions ;  such  are 
those  of  syphilis,  measles,  small-pox,  cow-pox, 
hooping-cough,  scarlatina,  &c.  Whether  the 
majority  of  pathologists  are  in  the  right  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  occasional  spontaneous  origin  of  specific 
contagions,  is  much  too  large  a  question  to  be 
entered  upon  here;  nor  have  we,  in  truth,  suf¬ 
ficient  data  for  its  philosophical  determination. 
The  following  are  the  best  known  contagions  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject :  — 

1.  The  contagion  of  typhus. 

2.  - of  hooping-cough. 

8. - of  mumps. 

4- - of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

5.  - - of  small-pox. 

6- - of  cow-pox. 

7. - of  measles. 

3- - of  scarlet  fever. 

9- - of  varicella. 

10-  - of  erysipelas. 

11-  - - -  of  dysentery. 

12.  — — - of  yaws. 

13- - of  the  venereal  disease. 

IT  —  of  scald  head. 

15- - of  the  itch. 

13-  - - of  hydrophobia. 

Among  contagious  poisons,  some  exist  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  virus,  by  the  insertion  of  which 
beneath  the  cuticle  of  a  healthy  individual,  or 
its  simple  application  to  any  part  where  the 
cuticle  is  very  thin,  the  disease  is  communicated  ; 
such  are  the  variolous  and  syphilitic  poisons :  the 
matter  of  other  contagions  again  entirely  eludes 
our  senses ;  thus,  the  contagion  of  typhus  is 
known  to  us  only  by  its  effects.  Of  liquid  con- 
tagious  poisons,  some  do  not  necessarily  extend 
their  action  beyond  the  part  to  which  they  are 
imme  applied  ;  thus,  venereal  matter  may 
pro  uce  a  chancre  and  nothing  further;  others, 
3ealn>  pioduce  a  local  effect,  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is  a  peculiar  febrile  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  system,  and  the  elimination  of  a 
contagious  matter  similar  to  that  inserted  by 
.inoculation  ;  such  is  the  virus  of  small-pox  and 
mat  of  cow-pox. 

The  poisons  of  small-pox,  chicken-pox, 
measles,  and  hooping-cough,  produce  such  a 
Tange  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  when 
.  ce  they  have  influenced  it,  as  to  prevent  the 

huZTf  °  ,hC  disease>  a  very  small 

ions  t  °  lnstances  'vll‘ch  merely  form  excep- 
Vwiif  m  genCral  rule-  ()tl|er  contagions  again 
-my  f'utureSyinfmft0aCOnSiderable  degree  against 
neLlv  to  tbo  °n,0f  the  same  k«nd,  but  not 
i  ioned  •  thus  as  tllose  above-men- 

once  in  Senerally  occurs  only 

EsofCtTeer  110  i,n"'Unit-v  the  future 

►fleets  of  the  same  poison  ;  thus,  having  once  la- 
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boured  under  syphilis,  is  no  protection  against 
a  future  invasion  of  that  disease. 

further  information  concerning  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  individual  morbid  poisons,  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

1  here  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with 
the  origin  of  contagions,  namely,  that  certain 
diseases  which  do  not  generally  evince  any 
contagious  disposition,  may  become  contagious 
under  particular  circumstances.  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  common  continued  fever,  which 
sometimes  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
assumes  a  malignant  and  contagious  form. 
Erysipelas  has  sometimes  prevailed  as  a  formid¬ 
able  epidemy,  and,  even  when  sporadic,  fre¬ 
quently  assumes  a  disposition  to  spread  by 
contagion  :  nor  is  this  confined  to  the  idiopathic 
form  of  the  disease;  experience  sufficiently 
attests  that  erysipelas  supervening  on  wounds 
may  also  become  contagious,  especially  in  hos¬ 
pitals.  Catarrh  and  pneumonia  have  frequently 
presented  themselves  in  an  epidemic,  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  contagious  form. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  vast  variety 
of  diseases  have  at  different  times  occurred  as 
complications  of  contagious  fever,  and  foifned’' 
characteristic  features  of  particular  epidemics  :  N 
so  great  indeed  has  been  thuif  number,  that  we 
may  almost  conclude,  withTgennert,  “  nihil  fere 
symptomatum  et  malorum’  e'st  quod  non  cum 
peste  effmaligriis  ac  pestilentibus  febribus  in- 
terdum  cqnjungatur.”  (Be  Feb.  lib.  iv.  c.  xviii.) 

It  would' seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothin^ 
in  the  nature  of  such  affections  incompatible 
with  their  communication  by  contagion  ;  since, 
in  the  instances  alluded  to,  they  are  so  influenced 
by  the  causes  of  contagion  as  to  become  com¬ 
municable  along  with  the  fever  they  accompany. 
These  considerations  point  to  the  possibility  that 
a  con  tagious.  principle  may,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  beSuperaddedto  many  diseases,  and  may 
sometimes  operate  in  determining  their  frequency, 
when  its  presence  is  very  little  suspected. 

An  important  subject  connected  with  con¬ 
tagion  is  that  of  fomites.  It  is  found  that  the 
effluvia  by  which  contagious  diseases  are  com¬ 
municated,  are  absorbed  more  or  less  by  all 
porous  bodies,  and  may,  through  the  medium  of 
these,  be  transported  to  distant  places,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  full  activity  for  a  length  of  time. 

Ihe  substances  which  thus  convey  contagion 
are  called  fomites.  Wool,  hair,  cotton,  feathers, 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  other  similar 
substances  most  readily  imbibe  and  retain  the 
contagious  miasmata.  (See  Peslis.)  It  has  been 
a  point  of  discussion,  whether  a  dead  hodv  can 
communicate  contagion.  Now,  as  the  con¬ 
tagious  matter  of  disease  is  the  result  of  dis¬ 
ordered  vital  actions,  no  further  production  of 
it  can  take  place  after  death  ;  hut  are  there  no 
porous  substances  about  the  dead  body  which 
may  act  as  fomites  ?  Is  the  hair  of  a  dead 
human  body,  for  instance,  a  worse  fomes  than 
any  other  hair?  If  not,  we  cannot  perceive  on 
what  ground  the  capacity  of  the  dead  body  to 
communicate  contagion  can  he  denied,  unless 
it  be  supposed  that  the  body,  when  dead  has 


an  active  power  of  neutralising  the  miasmata  it 
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evolved  when  living,  —  a  supposition  too  im¬ 
probable  to  be  maintained. 

Conti'nens  febris.  A  continued  fever  as 
opposed  to  a  remittent  or  intermittent.  See 
Febris. 

ContFnua  febris.  A  continued  fever. 

Continued  fever.  See  Febris. 

CoNTomT^*;.  (Twisted.)  The  name  of  an 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  a  single 
petal  that  is  twisted  or  bent  towards  the  side ; 
as  Nerium,  Vinca,  &c. 

CONTO'RTUS.  (From  con,  and  torqueo, 
to  twist.)  Twisted:  applied  to  the  seed-vessels 
of  plants ;  as  the  legumen  contortum  of  the 
Medicago  sativa. 

CO'NTRA-APERTU'RA.  (From  contra, 
against,  and  aperio,  to  open.)  A  counter-open¬ 
ing.  An  opening  made  to  give  exit  to  matter 
where  one,  which  already  exists,  is  insufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Contractilitas.  That 
property  of  the  living  fibre  by  which  it  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  Con¬ 
tractility  is  generally  said  by  physiologists  to 
depend  on  the  organic  property  of  sensibility. 
On  this  subject  the  following  remark  of  M. 
Broussais  is  worthy  of  attention  :  —  “  Sensi¬ 
bility  and  contractility  have  been  attributed  to 
the  living  fibre;  but  if  the  real  meaning  of 
these  two  words  reduces  itself  to  the  affirmation, 
that  the  fibre  contracts  because  some  cause  de¬ 
termines  it  to  do  so  ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  former 
of  these  two  properties  is  necessarily  involved 
in  the  latter.  In  effect,  if  the  sensibility  of  the 
fibre  is  manifested  only  by  its  contractions,  to 
say  that  it  is  sensible,  is  merely  to  say  that  it 
contracts.” 

CONTRACTION.  (Contr actio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  contraho,  to  draw  together.)  1.  In  Phy¬ 
siology,  the  action  arising  from  excited  con¬ 
tractility  ;  that  is,  the  shortening  of  a  living 
fibre  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

2.  In  Pathology,  the  shortening  of  a  muscle 
from  some  morbid  cause. 

CONTRACTU'llA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  con- 
tralio,  to  draw  together.)  Cullen  has  made  con- 
traclura  a  genus  of  disease  in  his  class  Locales, 
and  order  Dyscinesice.  The  species  are, 

1.  Contractura  primaria,  from  a  rigid  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscles,  called  also  obstipitas ; 
a  word  that,  witli  any  other  annexed,  distin¬ 
guishes  the  variety  of  the  contraction.  Of  this 
species  he  forms  four  varieties.  1.  Contractura 
ab  inflammation c,  when  it  arises  from  inflam¬ 
mation.  2.  Contractura  a  spasmo,  called  also 
tonic  spasm  and  cramp,  when  it  depends  upon 
spasm.  3.  Contractura  ob  antagonistas  para- 
liticos,  from  the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their 
action.  4.  Contractura  ab  acrimonid  irritante, 
which  is  induced  by  some  irritating  cause. 

2.  Contractura  articularis,  originating  from  a 
disease  in  the  joint. 

CONTRAFISSU'RA.  (a, re.  f. ;  from  con¬ 
tra,  against,  and  Jindo,  to  cleave.)  Counter¬ 
fissure.  Contrecoup  of  French  writers.  A 
fracture  iri  a  part  distant  from  that  in  which  the 
blow  is  received  ;  as  when  the  frontal  hone  is 
broken  by  a  fall  on  the  occiput,  the  bone  in  the 
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latterregion  remaining  sound.  Counter-fissures 
are  not  confined  to  the  cranium,  but  occur  also  I 
in  other  bones. 

Contrahe'ntia.  A  term  applied  to  medicines 
which  produce  contraction  ;  they  include  astrin¬ 
gents  and  sti/ptics. 

CONTRA-INDICATION.  ( Contra-indi- 
calio,  onis.  f.  ;  from  contra,  against,  and  indico, 
to  show.)  A  symptom  which  forbids  the  use  of 
a  remedy  which  might  otherwise  be  employed: 
for  instance,  it  is  usual  to  bleed  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs;  but  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
highly  typhoid  symptoms  and  great  sinking  of 
the  vital  powers,  these  form  contra-imlicalions  to 
the  use  of  the  lancet. 

Contra-luna'ris.  (From  contra,  and  luna, 
the  moon.)  An  epithet  given  by  Dietericus  to 
a  woman  who  conceives  during  menstruation. 

CONTRAYE'RVA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  con¬ 
tra,  against,  and  yerba,  an  herb,  Span.  ;  because 
this  herb  was  given  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons.)  See  JDorstcnia. 

Contrayerva  ai.ba.  Contrayerva  Germa- 
norum.  See  Asclepias  vincetoxicum. 

Contrayerva  nova.  The  Mexican  contra¬ 
yerva.  See  Psoralea  pentaphylla. 

Contrayerva  virginiana.  See  Aristoloclda  ser- .  \ 
pentaria. 

Contre-coup.  See  contrafissura. 

Contrexeville.  A  village  in  the  depart-| 
ment  of  Vosges  in  France.  It  has  mineralli 
waters  containing  carbonates  of  iron  and  lime, i  I 
muriate  of  lime,  and  a  matter  which  appears  to’ 
be  bituminous.  This  water  is  used  in  diseases)’ 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  is  much  esteemed  asf 
a  lithontriptic.  It  is  also  used  in  obstructions! 
of  the  glands  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

CONTUSION.  ( Contusio,  onis.  f.  ;  frond 
contundo,  to  knock  together.)  A  bruise. 

CO  NUS,  (us,  i.  m.;  Karos.)  A  cone.  It 
Botany,  a  particular  kind  of  fructification.  Set 
Strobilus. 

Conus fusokius.  Pyramis.  A  conical-shaped 
crucible  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  used  by  the  old 
chemists  to  separate  metals  from  the  scoria-. 

CONVALESCENCE.  ( Convalescentia ,  n\ 
f. ;  from  convalesco,  to  get  well.)  The  recoi 
very  of  health  after  the  cure  of  a  disease.  Tin 
period  of  convalescence  is  that  space  from  till 
departure  of  a  disease  to  the  recovery  of  tin 
strength  lost  by  it. 

CONVALESCENT.  Recovering,  or  rel 
turning  to  a  state  of  health  after  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  word  is  frequently  used  as  a  sub 
stantivc. 

CONVALLA'RIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  con 
vallis,  a  valley :  named  from  its  abounding  i 
valleys.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  i 
the  Linmcan  system.  Class,  llcxandria  ;  Ordei 
Monogynia. 

Convai.laria  majai.is.  The  lily  of  th 
valley.  May-lily.  Convallaria,  Li/ium  convai 
limn,  Maiantlicminn.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
Convallaria — scapo  undo  of  Linnams,  have 
penetrating  bitter  taste.  A  water  distilled  fror 
them  is  much  used  in  Germany  and  the  nort 
of  Europe  as  a  nervine.  When  dried  an- 
powdered,  they  are  purgative  and  errhinc 
Watery  or  spirituous  extracts  made  from  then 
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.  given  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm, 
act  as  gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxatives. 
The  root  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
flowers. 

Con  valla  ria  polvgonatum.  The  Solomon’s 
■  seal.  Sigillum  Salomonis;  Convallaria — foliis  al- 
lernis  amplexicaulibus,  cattle  ancipiti,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  subunifloris,  of  Linnanis.  The  roots 
have  been  used  externally  as  astringents,  and 
internally  as  corroborants. 

Convoluta  ossa.  See  Spongiusa  ossa. 
Convolutions  of  the  Brain.  See  Encephalos. 
Convolutions  of  the  intestines.  See  Intes¬ 
tines. 

CONVOLU'TUS.  Rolled  up  or  folded. 
Applied  to  bones,  membranes,  leaves,  &c. 

CONY  OLA  ULA'CEJE.  A  natural  tribe 
of  plants  of  which  the  genus  Convolvulus  is  the 
type. 

CONY’O'LVULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  con¬ 
volve,  to  roll  together,  or  entwine. ) 

L  The  ileac  passion.  See  Ileac  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  so  called  from  their  twisting  round 
others,  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  JVIonogynia. 

Convolvulus  americanus.  See  Convolvulus  ja- 
dapa. 

Convolvulus  batatas.  A  native  of  the  YVest 
Indies.  Its  root  is  firm,  of  a  pale  brown  out¬ 
side,  and  white  within.  It  is  esculent,  and  when 
boiled  has  a  sweet  taste,  like  that  of  the  chesnut. 

Convolvulus  cantabiuca.  The  cantabrica. 
Lavender-leaved  bind-weed.  Convolvulus  mini - 
■nnis  spicee foliis.  Convolvulus  linariee  folio.  It  is 
anthelmintic  and  actively  cathartic.  ‘  This  plant 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  cantabrica  of 
Phny.  See  Cantabrica. 

Convolvulus  colubri'nus.  See  Cissampelos  pa- 
<reira. 

Convolvulus  jalata.  The  Linnman  name 
.  the  jalap  plant.  Called  also,  Mcchoacanna 
nigra,  Convolvulus  americanus,  Convolvulus  Siyri - 
acus.  J 

Convolvulus  jalapa  —  caule  volubili;  foliis  ova¬ 
ls,  subconlatis,  obtusis,  obsolete  repandis,  subtus 
mitosis ;  pedunculis  unifloris  of  Linnaius.  This 
,  ant  has  been  lately  ascertained  to  belong;  to 
he  genus  Ipomcea.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
menca.  The  best  jalap  is  imported  from 
era  Cruz.  It  is  in  oval-pointed  tubers,  co- 
- Wltla  tl’in,  wrinkled,  brown  cuticle: 
sometimes  it  is  ]n  slices.  It  lias  a  heavy  dis- 

•aC  iVn11’  I™1  “  SWeeti8h  sliShtly  Pungent 

if-.  /.  11  ls  hard>  compact,  and  internally  of  a 
tST-°r  era>'ish  colour  with  dark  brown 
mbih<  ;i  l  ?e.aCtlVe  PrinciPle  of'  jalap  is  partly 
! ,  both  '>y  water  and  alkoliol,  and  entirely 

m  oftn  of-0';01-  E,th-  ta^s  up  three  pa£ 
esin  and  J3  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a 

esin  and  some  extractive  matter.  Mr  II„mp 
"l,idl  '» Aia-vcd  a 

(See  Jalapinc.)  '*  d°ubtful- 

'•act  purges  Without  griping  ^ri  ■  y  CX' 
'pies  appear  to  be  resin  „  Hi  1  le  actlve  P'Jn- 
.cording  ,o  Cade.  il,orc  m  ft-'T  ”*“? ! 
ooft  and  a  hard.  Tho  j 
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common,  efficacious,  and  safe  purgative,  as  daily 
experience  evinces  j  but,  according  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  resin,  its  effects  must  of  course 
vary.  In  large  doses,  or  when  joined  with  ca- 
lornel,  it  is  an  excellent  hydragogue  and  antliel- 
mintic.  The  operation  of  jalap  is  rendered 
much  less  irritating  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Combined  with 
cieam  of  tartar,  it  forms  the  compound  power 
ot  jalap  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia — an 
excellent  hydragogue  medicine.  (See  Pulvis  Ja- 
laptB  compositus.)  The  London  officinal  pre¬ 
parations  are  the  extract  and  tincture.  See 
Extractum  Jalapa,  and  Tinctura  Jalapa. 

Convolvulus  major  albus.  See  Convolvulus  sc- 
pium . 

Convolvulus  maritimus.  See  Convolvulus  sol. 
danella. 

Convolvulus  mechoacan.  Mechoacan.  This 
plant  has  been  called  Mechoacanna,  Jalapa  alba 
Bryonia  alba  Peruviana,  and  Rhabarbarum  al¬ 
bum.  The  root  of  this  species  of  convolvulus  is 
bi ought  from  Mexico.  It  possesses  aperient 
Properties,  and  was  long  in  use  as  a  common 
purgative  in  this  country,  but  is  now  entirely 

superseded  by  jalap.  1 

Convolvulus  scammonia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  scammony  plant ;  called  also,  Con¬ 
volvulus  syriacus,  Scammonium  syriacum,  and 
Diagrydium. 

Convolvulus  scammonia —foliis  sagittatis  pos- 
tice  truncatis,  pedunculis  teretibus  subtrifloris,  of 

Linnaeus.  It  affords  the  gum  resin  called  scam- 
mony.  ^  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Cochin 
China.  The  principal  supply  of  itis  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  between  Aleppo  and  Latachea.  No  part 
of  the  dried  plant  possesses  any  medicinal  qua¬ 
lity,  except  the  root,  which  Dr.  Russell  adminis¬ 
tered  in  decoction,  and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  mild  cathartic.  It  is  from  the  milky  juice  of 
the  root  that  we  obtain  the  officinal  scammony 
which  is  procured  in  the  following  manner  by 
the  peasants,  who  collect  it  in  the  beginning  of 
June:  having  cleared  away  the  earth  from 
about  the  root,  they  cut  off  the  top  in  an  oblique 
direction,  about  two  inches  below  where  the 
stalks  spring  from  it.  Under  the  most  depend- 
mg  part  of  the  slope,  they  fix  a  shell,  or  some 
other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the 
milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there 
about  twelve  hours,  which  time  is  sufficient  for 
draining  off  the  whole  juice  ;  this,  however,  is 
in  small  quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a  very 
few  drachms.  This  juice  from  the  several  roots 
is  put  together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot, 
for  want  of  some  more  proper  vessel,  where,  in 
a  little  time,  it  grows  hard,  and  is  the  genuine 
scammony.  I  he  smell  of  scammony  is  rather 
unpleasant,  and  the  taste  bitterish  and  slightly 
acrid.  I  lie  different  proportions  of  gum  and 
resin,  of  which  it  consists,  have  been  variously 
stated  ;  but,  as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  men¬ 
struum  for  it,  these  substances  are  supposed  to 
be  nearly  in  equal  parts.  It  is  brought  from 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in  masses,  generally  of  a 
light  shining  gray  colour,  and  friable  texture  ■ 
of  rather  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  bitterish  and 
slightly  acrid  taste.  The  scammony  of  Aleppo 
is  by  far  the  purest.  That  of  Smyrna  is  non- 
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derous,  black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters.  Scavnmony  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians, 
and  was  exhibited  internally  as  a  purgative,  and 
externally  for  the  itch,  tinea,  fixed  pains,  &c. 
The  dose  is  from  grs.  v,  to  grs.  xv.  Its  irritat¬ 
ing  qualities  require  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  an  aromatic.  It  enters  into  several 
compounds,  which  are  administered  as  purga¬ 
tives.  See  Confectio  ScammonicB.  Pulvis  Scam¬ 
monicB  Compositus.  Extraction  colocynthidis 
composition. 

Convolvulus  sepium.  Convolvulus  major 
albus.  The  juice  of  this  plant,  Convolvulus  — 
foliis  sagittalis  postice  truncatis,  peclunculis  tetra- 
gonis  unifloris,  of  Linnams,  is  violently  pur¬ 
gative,  and  given  in  dropsical  affections.  A 
poultice  of  the  herb,  made  with  oil,  has  been  re¬ 
commended  in  white  swellings  of  the  knee  joint. 

Convolvulus  soldanella.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  KpapSy  SaAacrcTia. 
Brassica  marina.  Convolvulus  maritimus.  Sol¬ 
danella.  This  plant,  Convolvulus — foliis  reni- 
formibus,  pedunculis  unifloris,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a 
native  of  our  coasts.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
a  drastic  purge.  The  medicine  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Convolvulus  s’jriacus.  See  Convolvulus  scam- 
monia. 

Convolvulus  turpe'thum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  turbith  plant.  The  cortical  part 
of  the  root  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
oblong  pieces  :  it  is  of  a  brown  or  ash  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within.  The  best  is 
ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easily  frangible,  and  of 
a  resinous  appearance.  When  chewed,  it  at  first 
imparts  a  sweetish  taste,  which  is  followed  by  a 
nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  strongly  purgative, 
but  liable  to  much  irregularity  of  action.  Jalap 
therefore  is  now  always  preferred  to  it. 

Convulsio  canina.  See  Risus  sardonicus. 

Convulsio  cerealis.  See  Raphania. 

Convulsio  habitualis.  See  Chorea. 

CONVULSION.  (Convulsio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
convello,  to  pull  together.)  A  convulsion  is  an 
agitation  of  all  the  limbs  of  the  body,  or  of  a  part, 
occasioned  by  violent  and  involuntary  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  muscles,  with  alternate  relaxations, 
or  what  are  called  clonic  spasms.  Most  writers 
on  pathology  assert  that  this  state  of  convulsion 
is  attended  by  a  sound  and  unaffected  state  of 
the  mind.  It  is  mostly,  however,  otherwise ; 
for  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  mind  is  lost 
during  the  fit:  but,  with  partial  convulsions,  it 
is  unusual  for  the  mind  to  be  at  all  affected. 
The  author  has  witnessed  a  convulsed  state  of 
one  arm  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  has  con¬ 
versed  with  the  patient  during  the  whole  time: 
so  he  has  frequently  witnessed  the  one  side  of 
the  body  convulsed,  and  lias  found  the  person 
converse  with  the  by-standers,  until  the  convul¬ 
sion  became  general,  and  then  a  state  ol  torpor 
and  sleep  supervened.  One  of  the  most  horrible 
instances  of  partial  convulsion  of  the  face  and 
jaw  that  he  ever  witnessed,  was  in  a  noble  lady, 
who  would  look  stedfastiy  at  him  and  talk  until 
the  convulsion  prevented  her,  by  seizing  the 
tongue,  and  alternately  elongating  and  contract¬ 
ing  it. 
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Convulsions  are  universal  or  partial. 

When  universal,  all  the  limbs  are  more  or  less 
affected,  as  are  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  those 
of  respiration.  This  is  the  case  with  epilepsy 
and  hysteria,  which  diseases  are  characterised 
by  universal  convulsion.  See  Epilepsy,  and 
Hysteria. 

A  convulsion  fit  varies  much  in  the  mode  of 
attack  as  well  as  its  progress.  Sometimes  the  | 
assault  is  sudden  and  without  any  warning,  but  i 
more  generally  there  are  precursive  indications, 
and  especially  with  those  who  are  subject  to  re-  i 
turns  of  it:  these  forerunners  are,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  dizziness  in  the  head,  spectra 
floating  before  the  eyes,  the  tremors  of  some  i 
muscles,  a  cold  air  or  aura  creeping  up  a  limb,  i 
or  up  the  back.  The  struggle  itself  varies  in 
extent,  violence,  and  duration.  The  muscles  j 
are  alternately  rigid  and  relaxed  ;  the  teeth  f 
gnash,  and  often  bite  the  tongue ;  the  mouth  i 
foams  ;  the  eyelids  open  and  shut  in  perpetual  i 
motion,  or  are  stretched  upon  a  full  stare,  while  • 
the  protuberant  balls  roll  rapidly  in  every  direc-  • 
tion  :  the  whole  face  is  hideously  distorted.  The  I 
force  exerted  in  some  cases  is  enormous,  so  as  to  j 
over-power  the  strength  of  several  attendants,  i 
In  some  instances,  it  has  been  so  violent  as  to  1 
break  a  tooth,  and  even  fracture  a  bone.  When  i 
the  lungs  are  much  oppressed,  the  lips,  cheeks,  i 
and,  indeed,  the  entire  surface  of  the  face  and : 
arms,  are  of  a  dark  or  purple  hue. 

The  paroxysm  will  sometimes  cease  in  a  few;  i 
minutes,  but  occasionally  it  will  last  for  hours,! 
and  after  a  short  period  of  rest,  it  perhaps  re-, 
turns  again  with  as  much  violence  as  before;! 
this  happens  frequently  in  puerperal  and  in¬ 
fantile  convulsion.  Great  languor  commonly!  I 
succeeds,  sometimes  headach  and  vertigo,  but  I 
not  unfrequently  there  are  no  secondary  symp-i  ; 
toms  whatever. 

Partial  convulsions  have  received  different!  I 
names.  1.  That  kind  which  affects  several  ; 
muscles  irregularly  is  called  chorea  ;  and  if  the!  I 
arms  only  are  affected,  so  that  the  person  ham-)  I 
mers,  as  it  were,  the  knees,  it  is  termed  maU\ 
leatio.  See  Chorea. 

2.  When  the  muscles  of  the  face  only  are  If 
convulsed,  it  produces  a  kind  of  laughter  ;  and!  I 
this  is  called  risus  sardonicus. 

From  the  period  of  life,  a  convulsion  is  called'  | 
infantile,  juvenile,  &c. 

From  the  particular  cause,  it  is  distinguished! 0 
as  being  puerperal,  maniacal,  dental,  Sec. 

The  convulsion  occasionally  shifts  about  frotrlpi 
one  part  to  another  irregularly,  from  the  fact  j 
to  the  arms,  and  from  them  to  the  feet;  and  ill 
some  cases  the  face,  or  the  chest,  or  the  limbs  I 
are  more  affected  than  the  other  parts. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  are  very  many  anti 
very  varied. 

In  infants,  children,  and  youths,  the  commot  |a 
causes  are  irritation  of  the  bowels  from  gros'  Id 
and  indigestible  food,  teething,  and  worms  ' 
The  remedies,  consequently,  are  the  appropriati  i 
purgatives,  and  allaying  the  local  irritation  b;  J 
removing  the  pressure  caused  by  the  superinj  ■ 
cumbent  gum.  The  gums  should  be  properl;  1 
lanced. 

In  the  puerperal  convulsion,  the  attention 
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must  be  directed  to  the  uterus,  the  irritation  of 
which  is  best  allayed  by  copious,  prompt,  and 
repeated  bleeding,  and  by  the  administration  of 
opium  by  the  mouth  and  rectum. 

Some  of  the  narcotic  poisons  are  productive 
of  convulsions  when  taken  in  a  sufficient  dose, 
as  opium,  prussic  acid,  the  upas  tienti,  &c.  The 
removal  of  the  cause,  as  far  as  possible,  is  here 
imperiously  called  for,  and  the  free  exhibition 
of  ammonia  and  stimulants. 

Another  set  of  causes  which  produce  a  con¬ 
vulsion,  are  affections  of  the  mind ;  as  excess 
of  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  fear.  The  treatment 
during  the  fit  must  apply  to  the  state  of  the 
constitution  which  gives  a  tendency  to  its  recur¬ 
rence. 

In  many  cases  there  is  an  apparent  conges¬ 
tion  in  the  vessels  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
probably  a  similar  state  of  the  vascular  system 
exists  within  the  scull :  in  such  cases,  venesec¬ 
tion  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  is  a  good 
measure  of  caution,  more  particularly  if  the  per¬ 
son  be  of  a  plethoric  habit;  but  when  there  are 
no  such  evidences  of  vascular  fullness,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  subject  is  weak 
and  nervous,  bloodletting  should  be  had  re¬ 
course  to  with  reluctance.  If  any  medicine  can 
be  taken,  it  should  be  selected  from  the  nervous 
class,  as  ather,  ammonia,  valerian,  assafoetida, 
and  camphire.  I  have  known  the  following 
glyster  remove  the  convulsion  almost  instantly 
in  adults :  — 

R.  Tincturre  assafoetida^,  f.  -  iij. 

Tincturre  opii,  f.  ^  jss. 

Aquae  tepidae,  f.  x.  Misce  pro  enemate. 

A  warm  bath  is  very  generally  extolled,  and 
for  children  is  very  beneficial ;  but  for  adults, 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  management  of 
the  patient  almost  prevents  its  use,  and  often 
overbalances  the  good  that  might  otherwise  re¬ 
sult. 


Another  remedy  during  the  fit,  is  cold  water 
and  cold  air. 

The  treatment  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fit,  must 
vary  :  all  the  exciting  causes  being  removed,  the 
attention  should  be  directed  to  restore  the  healthy 
condition  ol  the  system  by  removing  any  vas¬ 
cular  plethora,  or  nervous  weakness;  and  the 
•exhibition  of  such  remedies  as  have  been  known 
to  destroy  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  which 
•  avoured  the  recurrence.  These  are,  cold  bath- 
iing,  especially  sea  bathing ;  regular  exercise, 
(especially  on  horseback ;  an  abstemious,  but 
louris  ling  diet;  aperients,  so  as  to  procure  a 
W  and  satisfactory  elimination  of  the  faces- 
and  a  steady  perseverance  in  antispasmodics  and 
conics,  as  cinchona,  cascarilla,  gentian,  colomba, 
juassia,  mix  vomica,  valerian,  camphire,  oxide 
and  carbonate  of  iron,  &c. 
i  'Jl^'  (“>  fr-  f.  ;  from  icupi  fa,  to  be 

fc’b-Ur  tlle.  adheres  to  its  leaves.) 
b  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class, 

S?ZnT\  (  rdtT’  Fol^miu  super  flu  a.  Va 
'nous  plants  have  been  called  conyza  by  the 
older  botanists:  they  are  either  o/the  genus 
.conyza,  inula,  gnaphalium,  erigeron,  or  clnyso- 
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Great  fleabane.  This 


plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  which  is 
said  to  be  fatal  to  fleas  and  flies.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  esteemed  as  an  emmenagogue,  anti- 
icteric,  and  antepileptic. 

Conyza  axrulca.  See  Erigeron  acre. 

Conyza  major.  Supposed  to  be  the  Inula 
viscosa  of  Linnaeus. 

Conyza  media.  See  Inula  dysenterica. 

Conyza  minor.  Conyza  Pulicaria.  The  Inula 
pulicaria  of  Linnaeus  answers  to  the  description 
given  of  this  plant  in  most  books.  Its  chief  use 
is  to  destroy  fleas  and  gnats. 

Coopertoria  cartilago.  The  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage  —  Castelli. 

Coo'strum.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

—  Ruland. 

CO  PAT  BA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  copal,  the 
American  name  for  any  odoriferous  gum,  and 
iba,  or  iva,  a  tree.)  See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

COPAI'FEllA.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  copaiva , 
and fero,  to  bear.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decan- 
dria Order,  Monogynia. 

Copaifera  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  Copaiba  balsam 

Balsamum  Brasiliense  —  Balsamum  copaibee 

—  lialsamum  de  copaiba  —  Balsamum  capivi _ 

Capevi;  is  obtained.  It  is  now  ascertained, 
that  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Copaifera 
yield  the  balsam  more  or  less  abundantly.  The 
C.  Multijuga,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Para, 
is  said  to  afford  the  greatest  quantity. 

Copaiba  is  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  of  a  moder¬ 
ately  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  biting  taste, 
very  permanent  on  the  tongue.  The  trees  which 
afford  it  grow  in  the  Brazils  and  New  Spain. 
It  is  obtained  by  boring  the  trees  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  when  the  balsam  immedi¬ 
ately  issues,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  flows  in 
such  abundance,  that  sometimes,  in  three  hours, 
twelve  pounds  have  been  procured.  The  older 
trees  afford  the  best  balsam,  and  yield  it  two  or 
three  times  in  the  same  year.  The  balsam  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  young  and  vigorous  trees,  which 
abound  with  the  most  juice,  is  crude  and  watery, 
and  is,  therefore,  accounted  less  valuable.  While 
flowing  from  the  tree,  this  balsam  is  a  colourless 
fluid  ;  in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  the  consistence  of  oil ;  but,  though 
by  age  it  has  been  found  thick,  like  honey,  y°et 
it  never  becomes  solid,  like  other  resinous  fluids. 
By  distillation  in  water,  the  oil  is  separated  from 
the  resin ;  and,  in  the  former,  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  balsam  are  concentrated.  If  the 
operation  is  carefully  performed,  about  one  half 
ol  the  balsam  rises  into  the  receiver,  in  the  form 
of  oil.  The  balsam  unites  with  fixed  and  vo¬ 
latile  oils,  and  with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given 
in  all  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  when  no 
inflammation  is  present.  In  gonorrhoea,  after 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  abated,  in 
gleet,  and  in  leucorrhoea,  it  is  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy.  It  exerts  a  very  stimulating 
effect  on  the  kidneys,  increasing  their  secretion 
and  in  an  overdose,  causing  inflammation  of 
those  organs.  It  often  gives  relief  in  hatmor- 
rlioids.  In  irritable  habits  this  medicine  is  liable 
to  excite  griping,  sickness,  and  severe  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  so  that  its  use  cannot 
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be  persevered  in ;  these  effects  are  sometimes 
obviated  by  combining  it  with  opium.  The 
dose  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an  egg,  or 
any  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaiva  is  oc¬ 
casionally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  but  its 
virtues  are  not  greatly  injured  by  the  fraud. 

Copaiva.  See  Copaiba. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  for  any 
odoriferous  gum.)  Gum  copal.  This  sub¬ 
stance,  improperly  called  a  gum,  is  imported* 
from  Guinea,  and  is  the  produce  of  tlip  Rhus 
copallinum ,  from  which  it  exudes  spontaneously. 
It  is  a  hard,  shining,  transparent,  citron- 
coloured,  odoriferous,  concrete  juice,  which  has 
neither  the  solubility  in  water  common  to  gums, 
nor  the  solubility  in  alkohol, common  to  resins, 
at  least  in  any  considerable  degree*  In  these 
properties  it  resembles  amber.^dj^  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  digestion  in  linseed  oil,  rendered 
drying  by  quick  lime,  with  a.heat  very  little  less 
than  sufficient  to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil. 
This  solution,  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine/ 
forms  a  beautiful  transparent  varnish,  which, 
when  properly  applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very 
hard  and  very  durable.  This  varnish  is  applied 
to  snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils. 
It  preserves  arid  gives  lustre  to  paintings*'and 
greatly  restores  the  decayed  colours  of  old 
pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks,  and  rendering 
the  surfaces  capable  of  reflecting  light  more 
uniformly. 

CoteTla.  See  Cupel. 

Co'piier.  A  name  of  camphire. 

COPHO'SIS.  (Koxpfcxrir ;  from  kw$os,  deaf.) 
Generally  synonymous  with  deafness,  though 
some  writers  have  restricted  it  to  particular 
kinds  of  deafness. 

Con'scus.  Kottiokos.  An  inferior  kind  of 
incense  mentioned  by  Dioscorides. 

Co'ros.  Kotos.  Weariness,  lassitude. 

Copparossa.  See  Coppenasj  • 

COPPER.  ( Cuprum ,  (.  jieut'.  quasi  ees  Cy- 
prium ;  so  named  from  .the-.isltiqd  of  Cyprus, 
whence  it  was  formerly  brought. )  A  metal  of 
a  peculiar  reddish  brown,colopSf.  j  hard,  sonorous, 
very  malleable  and  ductile,  andiof  considerable 
tenacity.  Copper  is  foundiiu  nature  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  in  the  farm'-pf  oxide,  sul- 
phuret  carbonate,  sulphate  ^'fflodjjk',  phosphate, 
and  arseniate.  The  minenil^cglHR  opper-pyriles 
is  a  double  sulphuret  of  eoppenJHd  iron.  The 
native  carbonate  of  copper  conjuTufcs  the  mineral 
called  malachite,  the  blue  vafielies  of  which 
appear  to  differ  from  the  gfiben)ju  containing 
more  water.  At  a  degree  jobJftut  far  below 
ignition  the  surface  of  a  piffit*  of  polished 
copper  becomes  covered  witlTwrious  ranges 
of  prismatic  colours,  the  red  of'etui  order  being 
nearest  the  end  which  has  been  most  heated  ;  an 
effect  which  must  be  attributed  an  oxidation, 
the  stratum  of  oxide  being  thickest  where  the 
heat  is  greatest,  and  growing  gradually  thinner 
and  thinner  towards  the  colder  part.  A  greater 
degree  of  heat  oxidises  it  more  rapidly,  so  that 
it  contracts  thin  powdery  scales  on  its  surface, 
which  may  be  easily  rubbed  oH  ;  the  flame  of 
the  fuel  becoming  at  (he  same  time  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bluish  green  colour.  In  a  heat,  nearly  the 


same  as  is  necessary  to  melt  gold  or  silver,  it 
melts,  and  exhibits  a  bluish  green  flame;  by  a 
violent  heat  it  boils,  and  is  volatilised  partly  in 
the  metallic  state. 

Copper  rusts  in  the  air  ;  but  the  corroded  part 
is  very  thin,  and  preserves  the  metal  beneath 
from  farther  corrosion. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  copper  :  — 

1st.  The  protoxide,  obtained  by  digesting  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  copper  with  copper  turn-  i 
ings,  in  a  close  phial.  The  colour  passes  from 
green  to  dark  brown,  and  grey  crystalline  grains 
are  deposited.  The  solution  of  these  yields,  by 
potash,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange  colour,  which 
is  the  protoxide.  It  consists  of  8  copper  -f  1 
oxygen T •  * • 


2d."  The  deutoxide,  or  black,  procurable  by 
heat,  or  by  drying  the  hydratic  oxide  precipitated 
by  potash  from  the  nitrate.  It  consists  of  8 
copper  2  oxygen. 

Copper,  in  filings,  or  thin  lamina;,  introduced 
into  chlorine,  unites  with  flame  into  the  chloride, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties  :  the  protochlo¬ 
ride,  a  fixed  yellow  substance;  and  the  dichloride, 
a  yellowish  broWn "pulverulent  sublimate. 

1.  The  crystalline  grains  deposited  from  the 
above  muriatic  solution,  are  protochloride. 

2.  Dichloride  is  best  made  by  slowly  evaporat¬ 
ing  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  much  above 
400°  Fahrenheit,  the  deliquescent  muriate  of 
copper.  It  is  a  yellow  powder. 

When  this  substance  is  moistened  with  water,  i 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  i 
substance  of  a  pale  green  colour  called  Bruns-  i 
wick  green,  or  submuriate  of  copper ;  it  is  a  com-  i 
pound  of  chloride  and  oxide  of  copper. 

The  iodide,  bromide,  and  Jluoridc  of  copper  are 
hitherto  little  known. 

Of  the  saline  compounds  of  this  metal,  the 
acetate,  and  sulphate,  and  ammoniated  copper 
only  are  employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  joint  agency  of  air  and  acetic  acid  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  acetates .  k 
13y  exposing  copper  plates  to  the  vapours  of 
vinegar,  the  bluish-green  verdigris  is  formed, 
which  by  solution  in  vinegar  constitutes  acetate 
of  copper.  See  Verdigris. 

The  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol  of  commerce,  is 
a  bisulphate.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

The  subsulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper  is  the: 
cuprum  ammoniatum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.) 
See  Cupri  ammonio-sulphas. 

With  arsenious  acid  copper  forms  the  pier-1 


ment,  known  under  the  name  of  Schecle's  grcenJ 
See  Arsenious  acid. 

Copper  combines  readily  with  the  metals.) 
With  gold,  it  forms  the  standard  gold  used  foil ! 


coining.  (See  Aurum.)  With  zinc,  it  forms) 


brass;  with  tin,  bell  metal  and  bronze;  with  tin  I 
and  a  little  arsenic,  the  speculum  metal.  Tombacti 
Dutch  gold, pinchbeck,  similor,  and  Prince  Rupert’.j  f 
metal,  are  compounds  of  copper  and  brass  in 
various  proportions.  Tutenag  is  said  to  be  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  a  little  iron. 

All  the  preparations  of  copper  act  as  viruleiv 
poisons,  when  introduced  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties  into  the  stomachs  of  animals.  A  few  grain: 
are  sufficient  for  this  effect.  Death  is  com> 
monly  preceded  by  very  decided  nervous  dis 
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orders,  such  as  convulsive  movements,  tetanus, 
general  insensibility,  or  a  palsy  of  the  lower 
extremities.  This  event  happens  frequently  so 
soon,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  inflam¬ 
mation  or  erosion' of  the  primes  vice  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  where  these  parts  are  apparently  sound. 
It  is  probable  that  the  poison  is  absorbed,  and,' 
through  the  circulation,  acts  on  the  brain  and' 
nerves.  The  cupreous  preparations  are,  no 
doubt,  very  acrid,  and  if  death  do  not  follow 
their  immediate  impression  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  they  will  certainly  inflame  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  dangerous''’ 
dose  of  copper  are  exactly  similar  to  (hosVwinch 
are  enumerated  under  arsenic,  only  t  lie  Yaks'  of 
•  copper  is  strongly  perceived.  The  dnly  ciiffncal 
antidote  to  cupreous  solutions; 'whose  operation 
is  well  understood,  is  water  stroqgly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.'  The  alka- 
line  hydrosulphurets  are  acrid, .  and  ought  not 
to  be  prescribed. 

But  we  possess,  in  sugar,  an. antidote  to  this 
poison,  of  undoubted  efficacy,' tlfo’dgh -its  mode 
of  action  be  obscure.  Duval  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  a  dog,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  a  solution  in  acetic  acidj  of  four  French 
drachms  of  oxide  of  copper.  "Sortie  minutes 
afterwards  he  injected  into  it  four  ounces  of 
strong  syrup.  He  repeated  this  injection  every 
half-hour,  and  employed  altogether  12  ounces 
of  syrup.  The  animal  experienced  some  trem¬ 
blings  and  convulsive  movements.  But  the  last 
injection  was  followed  by  a  perfect  calm.  The 
animal  fell  asleep,  and  awakened  free  from  any 
lailment. 

Orfila  relates  several  cases  of  individuals  who' 
had,  by  accident  or  intention,  swallowed  poi¬ 
sonous  doses  of  acetate  of  copper,  and  who  re- 
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Copre'mesis.  (From  nonpos,  excrement,  and 
e/xeco,  to  vomit.)  A  vomiting  of  farces.  See 
Ileac  passion. 

CopRocmWs.  (From  nonpos,  excrement 
and  npivw,  to  separate.)  Synonymous  with  ec- 
coprotic. 

Gopropho'ria.  (From  nonpos,  excrement,  and 
tfopew,  to  bring  away.)  A  purging. 

..Co/PROS.  (os,  i.  f.  KoTrpos.)  The  faces,  or 


I  covered  by  taking  large  doses  of  sugar.  He 


uniformly  found,  that  a  dose  of  verdigris  which 
would  kill  a  dog  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
I  two,  might  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar.  J 

As  alkohol  has  the  power  of  completely 
neutralising,  in  the  ethers,  the  strongest  muriatic 
md  hydriodic  acids,  so  it  would  appear  that 
mgar  can  neutralise  the  oxides  of  copper  and 
|  cad.  Hie  neutral  saccharite  of  lead,  indeed, 
was  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  experiments, 
o  determine  the  prime  equivalent  of  sugar.  If 
we  bod  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  flask,  an  ounce  of 
•vlnte  sugar,  an  ounce  of  water,  and  10  grains 
)  verdigris,  we  obtain  a  green  liquid,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  nicest  tests  of  copper,  such 
s  lerro-prussiate  of  potash,  ammonia,  and  the 
■ydro-sulphurets.  An  insoluble  green  carbon¬ 
ic  ot  copper  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 

Copper,  ammoniated  solution  of.  See  Limior 
upn  ammo7iio.sulp/iatis. 

CO'PPERAS.  A  ns 


excrements  from  the  bowels. 


See 


I  ,-r^y  1 1  UA  S' .  A  name  given  to  blue, 
I  reen,  and  white  vitriol. 

I  Copracrati'a.  ( pv 


Copragocum.  A  laxativo  „i  .  Urfcauve. 
-oned  by  Roland.  electuary  men- 


Coprosta'sia.  (From  no-epos,  faiccs,  and 
Kr-riyxi,  to  remain.)  Costiveness. 

Copro'stasis.  The  same. 

Copta'rion.  (Kotttti,  a  small  cake.)  Con - 
tarium.  A  lozenge.  1 

CO  PTE.  (kottW,  a  small  cake.)  A  me¬ 
dicine  used  hy  tlurhkients.  It  was  generally 
made  of  vegetable  Substances,  and  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  oyer  thjffltomacli,  or  liver. 

CO'PU'L  A*f  (<qTc.  f. ;  a  shackle,  or  band. ) 

1.  A  ligament.  r  ' 

..V.  The  wo fd  is  used  by  Paulus  Zacchius  to 
signify  sexual  intercourse. 

Copula  carnalis.  Sexual  intercourse  :  coi¬ 
tion. 

COR.  (Cor,  dis.  neut.)  I.  The  heart. 

Heart. 

2.  The  pith  of  a  plant. 

3.  Gold - Ruland. 

4.  An  intense  fire.  —  Ruland. 

Coraci'ke.  ( KopanivV ■  from  nopal,  a  crow  : 

probably  so  named  from  its  being  of  a  black 

Gakuf^  Tile  llame  °f  a  Pastil  mentioned  by 

Coracoro'tane.  (From  nopal;,  a  crow,  and 
Porav-n,  a  herb.)  The  Alexandrian  laurel 
Coraco-brachiceus.  See  Coraco-brachialis. 

C  O'R  A  CO-B  R  ApII  I  A'LI  S.  Coraco-bra- 
chiceus.  A  muscle,  so  called  from  its  origin  and 
insertion.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from 
the  fore-part  ot  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula,  adhering,  m.-its- descent,  to  the  short  bead 
ot  the  biceps  ;  inserted,  .tendinous  and  flesliv 
about  the  middle  of  the  internal  part  of  the  os’ 
humeri,  near  the  orighYof  the  third  head  of  the 
triceps,  called  brackjaliS where  it  sends 
down  a  tlnn  teridintmstppansion  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  os  MmeriT  Its  use  is  to  raise 
Br  Wards. 
rT* Omo-hyoideus. 
oracoidcs ;  from  nopal,,  a 
rblance;  shaped  like  the 
/  processes  of  bones  are 

so  named,  from  a'fhmied  resemblance  to  the 
beak  of  a  crow ;  flWffe  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

Coracoid  process 

CoilACOIDEUS 
ternus. 

Coral.  See  Co 
CoRALLATUM. 
d  cut  oxide  of  mercury. 

<  ORALLI'N^t  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
corallium.)  A  genus  of  marine  productions 
generally  supposed  to  be  polypifers;  no  polypi’ 
however,  have  as  yet  been  detected  in  them,  and 
hence  some  naturalists  have  regarded  them  as 
plants.  They  consist  of  a  calcareous,  articulated 
stem,  rising  from  a  kind  of  root,  which  adheres 


the  arm  upwards 
Coraco-hyoideuA 

co'racoid] 

crow,  and  ciSos,  rf 
beak  of  a  crow.) 


See  Scapula. 

(Hjlus.  The  Rrachialis  in- 


rallium. 

An  alchemical  name  of  the 
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to  rocks,  shells,  or  other  bodies,  and  divided  into 
articulated  branches. 

Corallina  Corsicana.  See  Fucus  lielminthocor- 
ton. 

Corallina  melitochorton.  Sec  Fucus  helmin- 
thocorlon. 

Corallina  melilo-corton.  Sec  Fucus  helmin- 
thocorton. 

Corallina  officinalis.  Muscus  maritimusj 
Corallina  alba.  Coralline;  Sea  moss;  White 
wormseed.  This  was  administered  to  children 
as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm,  once  or  twice  a  day.  What  virtues 
it  may  possess  are  merely  those  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists. 

Corallina  rubra.  See  Fucus  helminthocorton. 

Coralline.  See  Corallina. 

Coralline,  Corsican.  See  Fucus  helminthocorton. 

Coralline.  See  Corallina  officinalis. 

Coralline,  white.  See  Corallina  officinalis. 

COR A'LL I UM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  uopaWiov  ; 
KoupaAtor;  probably  from  Kopy,  a  daughter,  and 
a\s,  the  sea,  because  it  is  the  production  of  the 
sea.)  Coral.  A  general  name  for  those  marine 
polypifers  which  have  a  stony  or  horny  axis  ;  as 
Isis,  Oculina,  Gorgonia,  &c. 

Corallium  album.  White  coral.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  several  species  of  Oculina  —  Madre- 
pora  oculata  of  Linnaeus.  The  powder  of  white 
corai  has  been  administered  as  an  absorbent. 

Corallium  nigrum.  Black  coral.  Gorgonia 
antipathes  —  Antipathes  of  Linnaeus.  This  was 
formerly  used  in  epilepsy. 

Corallium  rubrum.  Acmo.  Azur.  Red 
coral.  The  red  coral  of  commerce  is  the  hard 
calcareous  substance  of  the  Isis  nobilis.  When 
powdered,  it  is  exhibited  as  an  absorbent  earth 
to  children  ;  but  is  in  no  respect  preferable  to 
common  chalk. 

Corallode'ndron.  (From  icopaAA tor,  coral, 
and  Serdpor,  a  tree :  so  named  from  its  rich 
scarlet  blossoms.)  The  coral  tree  of  America. 
See  Erythrina  corallodendron. 

CO'RALLOID.  ( Coralloides ;  from  uopaA- 
Atov,  coral,  and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Coral-like: 
applied  as  a  specific  name  to  some  plants.  See 
Clavaria  coralloides. 

Corhatum.  An  alchemical  name  of  copper. 

CO'RCIIOROS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  icopy, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  k opeu,  to  purge :  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  purge  away 
rheum  from  the  eyes.)  The  ancient  name  of 
some  kind  of  pot-herb,  and  also  of  a  species  of 
fish;  but  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Corchorus  olitorius  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  as  a 
pot-herb,  and  the  C.  Irilocularis  in  Barbary. 

CO'RCULUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  a  little  heart: 
diminutive  of  cor,  a  heart.)  An  essential  part 
of  a  germinating  seed,  called  also  the  embryo, 
or  germ.  It  lies  between  the  cotyledons.  It 
is  the  point  from  which  the  life  and  organisation 
of  the  future  plant  originate.  In  some  seeds  it 
is  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  others.  I  he 
walnut,  bean,  pea,  and  lupine,  show  it  in  per¬ 
fection.  Its  internal  structure,  before  it  begins 
to  vegetate,  is  observed  to  be  very  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  uniformly  medullary  substance,  en¬ 
closed  in  its  appropriate  bark  or  skin.  V essels 


are  formed  in  it  as  soon  as  the  vital  principle  is 
excited  to  action,  and  parts  are  then  developed 
which  seemed  not  previously  to  exist.  There 
are  observed  in  it, 

1.  The  rostellum,  or  little  beak,  which  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  earth,  and  becomes  the  root. 

2.  The  plumula,  which  shoots  above  the 
ground,  and  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves, 

vith  which  the  young  stem,  if  there  be  any, 
ascends.  See  Cotyledon. 

Corda.  See  Chorda. 

Corda  tympani.  See  Chorda  tympani. 

Cordce  Willisii.  See  Chorda;  Willisii. 

COIiDA'TUS.  Heart-shaped:  applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  &c.  which  are  ovate,  and  hollowed 
out  at  the  base,  according  to  the  vulgar  idea  of 
a  heart ;  as  the  leaves  of  Arctium  lappa,  and 
Tamus  communis,  and  the  petals  of  Slum  seli- 
num. 

A  leaf  is  called  obcordate,  when  the  apex  of 
the  heart-shaped  leaf  is  fixed  to  the  petiole. 

CO'liDIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  So  called  by  Plunder 
in  honour  of  Euricius  Cordius  and  his  son  Va¬ 
lerius,  two  eminent  German  botanists.)  A 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Cordia  myxa.  The  Sebesten  plant.  Sc- 
beslen,  Sebcstina.  Cordia  — foliis  ovatis,  supra 
glabris ;  c.orymbis  lateralibus ;  calycibus  decem- 
striatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  black  fruit  of  this 
plant  is  mucilaginous,  and  gently  laxative  ;  and 
is  exhibited  in  form  of  decoction  in  various  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  chest,  hoarseness,  cough,  difficult 
respiration,  &c. 

CORDIAL.  Canliacus.  A  term  origi¬ 
nally  adjective;  but,  like  most  others  expressive 
of  the  properties  of  medicines,  used  also  as  a 
substantive.  It  is  applied  to  warm  and  stimu¬ 
lating  medicines  which  raise  the  spirits,  and 
were  formerly  supposed  to  strengthen  the  heart, 
whence  the  name. 

Cordineima.  (From  napa,  the  head,  and 
bivecti,  to  turn  round.)  Heaviness  of  the  head; 
vertigo.  —  Erotian. 

COllDO'LIUM.  (tint,  i.  n.  ;  from  cor,  the 


heart,  and  dolor,  pain.)  Synonymous  with  car- 

dialgia. 

Cordy'lea.  Crocodilea.  Stercus  lacerti.  The 
dung  of  a  species  of  lizard,  common  in  Egypt 
and  the  Levant ;  Lacerta  stellio  of  Linnaeus.  It 


is  prized  in  the  East  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  as  a  cosmetic. 

CO' ItE.  ( e ,  es.  f.  Kopy.)  The  pupil  of 
the  eye. 

Corecto'mia.  (From  Kopy,  the  pupil,  and) 


eicre/Aru,  to  cut  out.)  The  operation  of  making 
an  artificial  pupil  by  cutting  out  a  portion  ol 
the  iris.  The  term  is  not  well  constructed. 

Coredia'lysis.  (From  Kopy,  the  pupil,  and 
diaAvoi,  to  loosen.)  The  formation  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil  by  detaching  the  iris  from  the  ciliarj 
ligament.  The  term  is  ill-devised,  and  does 
not  express  the  meaning. 

Core'ma.  (Kopypa  ;  from  trope  to,  to  cleanse. 
A  medicine  for  cleansing  the  skin.  —  Paula. 
jEgineta. 

COREMGRPIIO'SIS.  (From  Kopy,  tin 
pupil,  and  pnpcfntiats,  formation.)  The  operatioi 
of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  —  Wagner. 
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Corenclei'sis.  (From  uapy,  the  pupil,  and 
eyK\e tens,  inclusion.)  That  operation  for  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil  in  which  a  portion  of  the  iris  is 
drawn  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  and 
cut  off. 

Cohetojiedia'lysis.  (From  Kopy,  the  pupil, 
refiva,  to  cut,  and  SiaKvw,  to  loosen.)  The 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  by  detaching  the 
iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament. 

Coreto'mia.  (From  Kopri,  the  pupil,  and 
re/mo,  to  cut. )  The  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

CORIA'CEOUS.  ( Coriaceus ;  from  corium, 
leather. )  Leathery :  applied  to  leaves  and  pods 
that  are  thick  and  tough  without  being  pulpy, 
or  succulent ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Magnolia 
gra/idiflora,  Aucuba,  &c.,  and  the  pods  of  the 
lupine. 

Coriander.  See  Conundrum. 

CORIAN'DRUM.  (um,  i.  n.  Kopiov, 
Kopiavov.  Kopiavvov.)  Derived,  according  to 
some,  from  Kopt],  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  the 
seed  is  said  to  resemble  ;  but  it  does  not  re¬ 
semble  it  in  the  least :  others,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability,  derive  it  from  Kopis,  a  bug,  the  fresh 
herb  having  a  disagreeable  smell  resembling 
that  of  bugs.  Coriander.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  officinal 
coriander.  See  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  coriander  plant:  called' also  Cassibor, 
and  Corianon. 

Coriandrum — ■ fructibus  globosis ,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
where,  in  some  places,  it  is  said  to  grow  in  such 
abundance,  as  frequently  to  choke  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  other  grain.  From  being  cultivated 
here  as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time 
become  naturalised  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
usually  found  in  corn-fields,  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  about  dunghills.  Every  part  of  the  plant, 
when  fresh,  has  a  very  offensive  odour;  but 
the  seeds,  when  dried,  have  a  tolerably  grateful 

’uu  i  and  the‘r  taste  is  m°derately  warm,  and 
’lightly  pungent.  They  yield  their  virtues  en- 
ii-elyto  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially  to 
water.  By  distillation  with  water,  thev  yield  a 

,  quantity  of  a  yellowish  essential  oil,  which 

•orianderr°ngly’  ^  1>rCUy  aSreeabID  of  the 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when 
takeninacons.derab16  quantity,  produce  dele- 
tenous  effects;  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and 
^nypt,  where  the  fresh  herb  is  eaten  as  a 
ordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  lethargy,  &c.  are 
iserved  to  occur  very  frequently :  but  these 
uaht.es  seem  to  have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to 

h,“hafi  ‘nd  Dr-  witl«"»S 
ken  \  kn°Wn  s,x  drachms  of  the  seeds 

'lu  d  TCe’  7Ull0ut  any  remarkable  effect 

*  the 

larrmnative  power  Thev  «S  &  *t0matb,c  and 
ofusum  amarurn,  the  f rfZT  "'L' 

uacopceias ;  and,  according  to  Dr  r„r  \ 
(nncipal  use  of  these  seeds  is  ^ 

ilong  with  senna,  they  mmeS powerfully  correct 
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the  odour  and  taste  of  this  than  any  othor  aro¬ 
matic  that  I  have  employed  ;  and  are,  I  believe 
equally  powerful  in  obviating  the  gripin'*  that 
senna  is  very  ready  to  produce.”  ° 

Coriannon.  See  Coriandrum. 

Corianon.  See  Coriandi  ' um . 

CO  RIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  iceipcv,  to  cleave 
or  cut :  so  called,  because  it  was  said  to  heal 
wounds.)  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  herb 
St.  John’s  wort. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Coris  cretica.  See  Hypericum  saxatile. 

Coris  lutea.  See  Hypericum  coris. 

Coris  monspeliensis.  Heath  pine.  Sum- 
phitum  petraum.  This  plant  is  intensely  bitter 
and  nauseous,  but  apparently  an  active  medi¬ 
cine,  and  employed,  it  is  said,  with  success  in 
syphilis. 

Co'rium  phlogi'sticum.  The  huffy  coat  of 
the  blood.  See  Sanguis, 

Cork.  See  Quercus  suber. 

Corn.  See  Clavus. 

Corn  salad.  See  Valeriana  locusta. 
Cornachi'nus  pulvis.  (So  named  after  Cor- 
nachini,  a  physician  of  Pisa. )  Pulvis  de  tribus. 

I  ulvis  tnum  d’abolorum.  Pulvis  comitis  JVarwi- 
censis,  Earl  of  Warwick's  powder.  The  pre¬ 
parations  known  under  these  names  consist  of 
scammony,  diaphoretic  antimony,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  in  proportions  varying  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  receipts.  Cornachini  wrote  a  whole  book 
about  his  powder,  the  proportions  of  the  ino-re- 
lents  of  which  he  varied  according  to  circum 
stances.  Quincy  tells  us  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwicks  powder  is  usually  made  in  our 
simps,  ot  scammony  (prepared  with  fumes  of 
sulphur)  -ij.,  diaphoretic  antimony,  s,\,  crvstals 
ot  tartar,  s  ss.  The  dose  for  a./ldul’t  is  Rom 


grs.  xv.  to  ^  ss. 


CO'RNEA.  (a,  rc.  f. ;  so  called,  because  it 

is  of  a  horny  consistence.)  See  Oculus. 

e,=  £oZut:  T"°  Sd‘,r0‘k'  ““  °f  "» 

See°Ocidus.  ”A”"“»*  KM*. 

Cornesta.  A  chemical  retort 
Cornflower.  See  Centaurea  cyanus. 

h0rc„7'iI!cuJI-A.  „™,. 

lorn. )  A  kind  of  cupping  instrument  in  the 

(nH,etl  a  ?rn>  :VIth  an  aPertlll‘e  at  the  narrow 
end,  through  which  the  air  is  exhausted  bv 
drawing  with  the  mouth. 

Cornicula'ris  proce'ssus.  Horn-shaped  pro- 
cess.  I  he  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  has 
been  so  called. 

CORNIFO'RMIS.  (From  cornu,  a  horn 
and  forma,  resemblance.)  Horn-shaped:  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  nectary  of  plants  :  — nectarium  cor- 
n forme,  in  the  orchis  tribe. 

Co'rnine.  An  alkaline  substance  discovered 
by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Cornus 
florida.  It  appears  to  resemble  quinine  in  its 
properties. 

CO'RNU.  (Cornu,  n.  indeclinable.)  j.  The 
horn  of  an  animal.  See  Horn. 

2.  A  wart.  See  Verruca. 

3.  A  corn  or  horny  induration  of  the  cuticle 

oec  Clavus. 
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4.  The  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  termi¬ 
nate  in  three  angular  cavities,  which  are  called 
their  cornua,  or  horns. 

Cornu  ammonis.  Cornu,  arietis.  When  the 
pes  hippocampi  of  the  human  brain  is  cut  trans¬ 
versely  through,  the  cortical  substance  is  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  resemble  a  ram’s  horn.  This  is  the 
true  cornu  ammonis,  though  the  name  is  often 
applied  to  the  pes  hippocampi  itself. 

Cornu  arietis.  See  Cornu  ammonis. 

Cornu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The  horns  of 
several  species  of  stag,  as  the  Cervus  alces, 
Cervus  (lama,  Cervus  elephas,  and  Cervus  tar- 
anda,  are  used  medicinally.  Boiled,  they  im¬ 
part  to  the  water  a  nutritious  jelly,  which  was 
formerly  much  in  esteem.  Hartshorn  jelly  is 
made  thus  :  —  Boil  half  a  pound  of  the  shavings 
of  hartshorn,  in  six  pints  of  water,  to  a  quart ; 
to  the  strained  liquor  add  one  ounce  of  the  juice 
of  lemon,  or  of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of 
mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar; 
then  boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  horns,  when  calcined,  afford  the  cornu 
vstum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  By  distillation 
they  yield  the  liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi,  or 
spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatum.  See  Cornu  ustum. 

Cornu  monocero'tis.  Unicorn’s  horn.  See 
Unicornu. 

Cornu  ustum.  Cornu  cervi  calcinatum. 
Burn  pieces  of  hartshorn  in  an  open  fire,  until 
they  become  thoroughly  white;  then  powder, 
and  prepare  them  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
directed  for  chalk.  Burnt  hartshorn  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  absorbent,  antacid,  and  as¬ 
tringent  properties.  It  consists  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  minute  proportions  of  carbonate  ot 
lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia;  it  has  evi¬ 
dently,  therefore,  no  antacid  or  absorbent  power, 
and  is  probably  altogether  inert  as  a  medicine. 

Cornua  uteri.  The  horns  of  the  womb. 
See  Uterus. 

Cornumu'sa.  Cornes/a.  A  retort.  —  Morley. 

CO'HNUS.  (ms,  i.  f. )  1.  The  name  of  a 

o-enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnwan  system.  Class, 
Tetrawlria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

lJ,  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cornel 
tree.  See  Cornus  sanguinea. 

Cornus  Florida.  A  north  American  tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  recommended  as  a  febri¬ 
fuge. 

Cornus  mascula.  An  European  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  olive, 
and  is  edible.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  febri¬ 
fuge.  ,  ,  .  . 

Cornus  sanguinea.  The  fruit  ol  this  plant 
is  moderately  cooling  and  astringent.  It  yields 
an  oil  useful  lor  burning.  t 

Cornu'ta.  A  retort. 

COKNU'TUS.  Horn-shaped.  Applied  in 
botany  to  plants  and  parts  ot  plants. 

CORO  A.  Coruova.  Cornova.  The  name 
of  a  bark  lately  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  East  Indies.  The  tree  which  affords  it  is 
not  yet  known.  It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
bitter  and  febrifuge.  Trommsdorff  lias  found 
in  it  a  peculiar  soft  resin  and  an  aromatic  bitter 
principle. 

Cohocrum.  Yeust.  —  liuland. 
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CO RO'LL A.  (a,  a-.  f.  ;  from  coronula,  a 
little  crown.)  That  part  of  a  flower  which  is 
within  the  calyx,  and  immediately  surrounds 
the  organs  of  fructification.  It  consists  of  one 
or  more  petals,  which  are  usually  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  of  a 
finer  texture. 

When  a  flower  has  only  one  covering,  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  called  a 
calyx  or  a  corolla,  nor  have  botanists  agreed  on 
any  absolute  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be 
distinguished:  when,  however,  it  is  green,  and 
of  a  coarse  texture,  it  is  generally  called  a  calyx, 
and  when  of  any  other  colour,  and  of  a  fine 
texture,  a  corolla.  The  distinction  may  also  be  i 
aided  by  the  natural  affinities  of  the  plant. 

There  are  four  general  divisions  of  corolla; : 

1 .  Monopetalous,  which  consist  of  one  petal ; 
as  in  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Polypetalous,  having  many ;  as  in  Lilium  | 
candidum. 

Compound,  consisting  of  many  corolla,  : 
which  are  not  calyculated,  and  are  on  a  common  : 
receptacle  and  calyx ;  as  in  Helianthus  annuus.  i 

4.  Aggregate,  consisting  of  many  calyculated  | 
corolla;  placed  on  a  common  calyx  ;  as  in  Sea-  t 
biosa  arvensis,  and  Echinnps  spluerocephalus. 

A.  Monopetalous.  This  is  formed  of  one  » 
petal,  which,  for  the  most  part,  forms  a  cavity,  j 
and  is  divided  into 

a.  Limbus,  the  limb,  which  is  the  margin,  or 
horizontal  spreading  portion. 

b.  Tubus,  the  tube,  which  is  the  cylindrical  ) 
and  inferior  part,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

c.  Fauces,  or  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

From  tlie  figure  of  a  regular  or  uniform  limb  j  | 
are  derived  the  following  terms  :  — 

1.  Corolla  campanulala,  bell-shaped;  as  in 
Campanula  and  Atropa. 

2.  Globosa,  globular;  as  in  Hyacinthus  bo- 
try  oides  and  Erica  ramentacea. 

3.  Tubulosa,  tubular;  as  in  Primula  and  i 
Erica  massoni. 

4.  Claviculata ;  as  in  Erica  tubiflora. 

5.  Cyathiformis,  cup-shaped;  as  in  Symphy-  III 
turn  officinale. 

6.  lnfundibulformis,  funnel-shaped  ;  as  in  I 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  Datura  stramonium. 

7.  Hypocrateriformis,  salver  shaped,  a  flat  I 
limb  upon  a  long  tube  ;  as  in  Vinca  rosea. 

S.  Potato,  wheel-shaped,  that  is, salver-shaped,  1 1 
with  scarcely  any  tube;  as  in  Borago  officinalis,  > j 
and  Physalis  alkekcngi. 

9.  Urceolata,  saucer-like;  as  in  Evolculus  ( | 
alcinoidcs. 

10.  Contorta,  obliquely  bent;  as  in  Vinca'll 
minor,  and  Ncrium  oleander. 

]  1.  Ligulata,  the  tube  very  short,  and  ending  | 
suddenly  in  an  oblong  petal;  as  in  the  corolla  -  : 
of  the  radius  of  the  Helianthus  annuus. 

From  the  figure  of  an  unequal  limb  :  — 

1.  Corolla  ringens,  irregular  and  gaping  like  ; 
the  mouth  of  an  animal;  as  in  Lamium  album,  plj 
and  Salvia  sclarea. 

2.  Cersonata,  irregular  and  closed  by  a  kind!  i 
of  palate;  as  in  Antirrhinum  majus. 

in  the  ringent  and  personate  coroll®  are  toll 
be  noticed  the  following  parts  :  — 

a.  Tubus,  the  inferior  part. 
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b.  Rictus,  the  space  between  the  two  lips. 


e.  Fa  lux,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the  rictus. 

d.  Galea,  the  helmet  or  superior  arched  lip. 

e.  Labellum,  or  barba,  the  inferior  lip. 

f.  Palatum,  the  palate,  an  eminence  in  the 
inferior  lip  which  shuts  the  rictus  of  a  personate 
corolla. 

g.  Calcar,  the  spur  which  forms  an  obtuse  or 
acute  bag  at  the  side  of  the  receptacle. 

S.  Corolla  bilabiala,  two-lipped,  the  tube  di¬ 
vided  into  two  irregular  lips  opposite  each  other, 
without  any  visible  rictus ;  as  in  Aristolochia 
bilabiata. 

In  the  bilabiate  corolla  are  to  be  noticed 

a.  The  tubus. 

b.  The  faux. 

c.  The  superior  lip,  formed  of  one  or  two 
Jobes. 

d.  The  inferior  lip,  mostly  three-lobed. 

e.  One-Upped,  the  upper  or  lower  wanting; 
•as  in  Arislolochia  clematitis,  and  Teucrium.  °  ’ 

Corolla  infera  means  that  the  corolla  is  below 
the  germen,  which  is  its  most  common  place ; 
md  corolla  supera,  that  it  is  above  the  germen’ 
is  in  roses.  °  ’ 

B.  Corolla  polypetala,  formed  of  many  petals. 
In  the  petal  ot  this  division  are  noticed 

a.  The  unguis,  or  claw,  the  thin  inferior  part. 

b.  The  lamina,  or  border,  the  broader  and 
superior  part ;  example,  JDianthus  caryophyllus. 

From  tli te  number  of  uniform  petals  the  corolla 
>1  this  division  is  named 

1.  Dipetalous  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  graminea. 

2.  Tripetalous ;  as  in  Tradescantia  virginica. 
j.  Tetrapeta/ous ;  as  in  Chieranthus  incanus. 

4.  Pentapetalous ;  as  in  Pcconia  officinalis. 

5.  Hexapetalous ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

6.  Polypet alous ;  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 
irom  tli e figure  the  corolla  is  called, 

?'  Maloaceous;  pentapetalous,  with  its  claws 
imted  laterally,  so  that  it  appears  monopetal- 
us;  as  in  Malva  sylvestris,  and  Alcea. 

2.  Rosaceous;  spreading  like  a  rose,  penta- 
etalous,  almost  destitute  of  claws ;  as  in  Rosa 
umna,  and  Pccoma  officinalis. 

3.  Liliaceous,  six  or  sometimes  three-petalled 
ithout  a  calyx  ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

4.  Caryophyllaceous,  five-petalled,  with  a  lono- 

sPreadmg  border,  and  a  monophyllous 

J”  Ca  ’  3S  *n  -^‘an^lus  caryophyllus, 
na  Saponana  officinalis. 

5.  Cruciform,  three-petalled,  like  a  cross; 

•  m  Smapis  alba  and  Lunaria  alba 

,  Manif'M;  ntany  corals  lying  one  on  an- 
®  >  as  111  cactus flagelliformis. 

t  calk.' ^ U,e  ol'  une'jual petals  the  corolla: 

l\mnt\ldei1’  W,ith  flVt‘  1)elals>  three  of  which 
eS  Td’and  two  ara  lateral  and  in 

lithe  nectary  ^  lubelll,m  is  back 

Mhyrus  latifolius  and  7 Inf  •  buUC.'  y  ’  as  Jn 
In  a  mnJ.r  ’  Pobinia  pseudacacia, 
ii  a papilionaceous  corolla  observe 
I  he  vexillum,  the  standard  or  1 
ve  petal  at  the  back. 
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c.  The  canna,  or  keel,  consisting  of  two 


petals,  united  or  separate,  embracing  the  inter 
nal  organs. 

C.  Compound  corolla;  consisting  of  numerous 
orets,  not  calyculate,  and  within  a  common 
perianthium 


We  here  distinguish 


a.  The  discus,  disk,  or  middle. 

b.  The  radius,  which  forms  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  The  marginal  white  florets  of  the  daisy 

exemplify  the  rays,  and  the  central  yellow  ones 
the  disk. 

I  rom  the  difference  in  the  florets  of  a  com¬ 
pound  flower,  it  is  said  to  be, 

drical Tubulate>  when  al1  the  florets  are  cylin- 

b.  Ligulate,  or  semiflosculose,  shaped  like  a 
strap  or  riband ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

c.  Radiate,  if  the  florets  in  the  radius  are 
ligulate,  and  those  in  the  disk  tubular. 

d.  Semiradiate,  the  radius  consisting  of  only 
a  few  ligulate  florets  on  one  side  ;  as  in  Biden c 

ORO  LLULA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
corolla,  a  little  wreath  or  crown.)  The  partial 
floret  of  a  compound  flower. 

CORO'NA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  A  crown.  A  term 
used  in  anatomy  and  botany  to  designate  certain 
objects  supposed  to  resemble  a  crown. 

Corona  cilia'ris.  The  ciliary  ligament. 

Corona  glandis.  The  margin  of  the  glans 
penis.  b 

Corona  imperials.  The  crown  imperial 
See  Fritillaria.  1 

Corona  regia.  See  Trifolium  melilotus  offici¬ 
nalis. 

Corona  solis.  See  ILelianthus  annuus. 


The 


ground  ivy.  See 


large  con- 


Corona  terra:. 

Glechoma. 

Corona  veneris.  An  eruption  of  venereal 
blotches  or  pustules  on  the  forehead. 

Co'ronal  suture.  Sutura  coronalis ;  Sutura 
arcuahs.  The  suture  of  the  head  that  extends 
from  one  temple  across  to  the  other,  unitino-  the 
two  parietal  bones  with  the  frontal.  It  is  called 
coronal,  because  it  was  on  this  part  of  the  head 
that  the  ancients  wore  their  corona ’,  or  garlands. 

Corona  rive.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnteus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method 
consisting  of  such  as  have  beautiful  flowers’ 
thus  forming  a  floral  crown. 

Corona  rius.  See  Coronary. 

CO  RONARY.  ( Coronarius ;  from  corona, 
a  crown.)  J  his  term  is  applied  in  anatomy  to 
several  parts  because  they  surround  others,  or 
lor  some  Jess  obvious  reason. 

Coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  Two 
arteries  which  supply  the  substance  of  the  heart 
with  blood.  See  Heart. 

Corona ry  mcamknt  of  the  radius.  The 
ligament  which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the 
radius,  and  connects  it  with  the  ulna.  It  is 
called  also  the  annular  and  the  orbicular  liga¬ 
ment.  ° 

Coronary  ligament  of  the  liner.  See  llepar. 

Coiionata;  plant  a:.  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 


-  - » -  opituurai 

Method,  consisting  ot  plants  which  have  the 


'  O  1 . 

sced-bud  crowned  by  the  flower  cup. 
COllONA'TUS.  Coronate;  applied  to  a 
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petal  which  lias  little  crown-like  eminences;  as 
in  Nerium  oleander. 

CORO'NE.  ( Kopaivt],  a  crow:  so  named  from 
its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow’s  bill.)  The 
acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

CO'RONOIIX  ( Coronoides ,  Coronoideus ; 
from  Kopuivy,  a  crow,  and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Pro¬ 
cesses  of  bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any 
resemblance  to  a  crow’s  beak  ;  as  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  jaw,  &c. 

CORO'NOl’US.  (us,  odis.  m. ;  from  ico- 
pwvr),  a  crow,  and  irovs,  a  foot ;  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  a  crow’s  foot.) 
See  Plantago. 

CORO'NULA.  (a,  er.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
corona.)  The  hem  or  border  which  surrounds 
the  seeds  of  some  flowers  in  the  form  of  a 
crown. 

Corpora  albicantia.  Two  white  emi¬ 
nences  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  called  also  cor¬ 
pora  albicantia  Willisii.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpora  Cavernosa  Penis.  See  Penis. 

Corpora  geniculata.  Two  small  emi¬ 
nences  at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  optic 
thalami.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpora  olivaria.  Two  prominences  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  ;  so  named  from  their 
being  shaped  somewhat  like  an  olive.  See 
Encephalos. 

Corpora  ovata.  See  Corpora  olivaria. 

Corpora  pyramidalia.  Two  eminences  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  so  called  from  their 
pyramidal  shape.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpora,  quadrigemina.  See  Tubercula  quad- 
rigemina. 

Corpora  restiformia.  Two  eminences 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpora  sesamoidea.  Corpuscula  Arantii. 
Corpuscula  Morgagni.  The  small  hard  granules 
on  the  loose  edge  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  See  Heart. 

Corpora  striata.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpora'tio.  The  incorporation  or  blending 
together  of  substances.  A  term  used  by  the 
old  chemists  and  pharmaceutists. 

Corpulency.  ( Corpulcntia ,  tx.  f.)  See 

Polysarcia. 

CORPUS,  (us,  oris,  n.)  A  body  ;  matter 
of  whatever  kind.  See  Body. 

2.  In  Pharmacy,  the  basis  of  a  formula  was 
formerly  called  corpus;  thus,  oil  of  nutmeg 
was  called  corpus  pro  balsamo,  because  it  was 
used  as  the  basis  of  factitious  balsams. 

Corpus  annulare.  See  Pons  varolii. 

Corpus  callo'sum.  Commissura  magna  ce¬ 
rebri.  Great  commissure  of  the  brain.  The  white 
medullary  part  joining  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx 
of  the  dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are 
drawn  from  each  other. 

Corpus  cavemosum  clitoridis.  See  Clitoris. 

Corpus  cavemosum  penis.  Sec  Penis. 

Corpus  cinereum.  See  Corpus  dentatum. 

Corpus  denta'tuh.  Corpus  cinereum.  Cor¬ 
pus  rlwmboideum.  A  portion  of  cineritious 
matter  observed  in  the  cerebellum.  See  En¬ 
cephalos. 

Court's  fimiiiua'tum.  The  flattened  termin¬ 


ation  of  the  posterior  crus  of  the  fornix  of  the 
brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpus  glandulosum.  The  prostate  gland. 
Highmorianum.  See  Testicle. 

Corpus  luteum.  A  yellow  spot  found  in 
that  part  of  the  ovarium  of  females  from  whence 
an  ovum  has  proceeded  :  hence  their  presence 
generally  determines  that  the  female  has  been 
impregnated.  The  number  of  the  corpora 
lutea  corresponds  with  the  number  of  impreg¬ 
nations.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a  modem 
writer,  that  corpora  lutea  have  been  detected  in 
young  virgins,  where  no  impregnations  could 
possibly  have  taken  place. 

Corpus  mucosum.  See  Cutis. 

Corpus  nerveo-spongiosum.  The  cavernous 
substance  of  the  penis. 

Corpus  nervosum.  The  cavernous  substance 
of  the  clitoris. 

Corpus  pampiniforme.  ( Pampiniforme ,  from 
pampinus,  the  tendril  of  a  vine.)  The  plexus 
formed  by  the  spermatic  veins  around  the  sper¬ 
matic  artery. 

Corpus  papillate.  The  nervous  and  vas¬ 
cular  papilla;  of  the  rete  mucosum  have  been 
so  called. 

Corpus  pro  balsamo.  See  Corpus. 

Corpus  psalloides.  See  Lyra. 

Corpus  pyramida'le.  ].  An  eminence  on 
each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  See  Cor¬ 


pora  pyramidalia. 

2.  The  plexus  formed  by  the  spermatic  veins, 
usually  called  corpus  pampiniforme. 

Corpus  reticulare.  See  Rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  reticulare  malpighi.  See  Rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  rhomboideum.  See  Corpus  dentatum. 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethra.  Substantia 
spongiosa  urethra.  Corpus  spongiosum  penis. 
The  spongy  structure  around  the  urethra.  It! 
commences  before  the  prostate  gland,  surroundst 
the  urethra,  and  forms  the  bulb ;  then  proceeds! 
to  the  end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  termi-j 
nates  in  the  glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 

Corpus  striatum.  See  Encephalos. 

Corpus  varicosum.  The  spermatic  plexus)  | 
of  vessels. 

Corpu'sclf..  ( Corpuscula m ,  i.  n.;  dim.  ol 
corpus.)  A  very  minute  body  ;  an  atom 

Corpuscula  Arantii.  See  Corpora  sesamoidea. 
Corrago.  See  Corago, 

Coiirectio.  In  Pharmacy ,  the  action  of  ; 
corrigent.  See  Corrigens , 

CO'  R  RIG ENS.  Correctorius.  Corrigent 
This  name  is  given  to  any  substance  in  a  medica 
formula  or  prescription  which  is  intended 


modify  or  render  milder  the  action  of  another. 

Co'riugia.  (Leather  thongs. )  The  tendon 
of  the  muscles  have  been  so  called. 

Co  r  rig  to  la.  An  old  name  of  the  Polygo 

nium  aviculare. 

CORltO'BORANT.  (Corroborates frot 
corroboro,  to  fortify  or  strengthen.)  Possesse 
of  the  power  of  strengthening.  See  Tonic. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  See  Hydrargyri  bichh 
rid  n  in. 

CORRUGA'TOR.  (or,  oris,  m.;  frot 
corrugo,  to  wrinkle.)  A  muscle,  the  office  < 
which  is  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate  the  part  it  ac 
on. 
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Corrugator  supercilii.  A  small  muscle 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  forehead.  Mus- 
■'ulus  supercilii,  of  Winslow;  Musculus frontalis 
>perus,  sen  corrugator  Coiterii,  of  Douglas.  Its 
use  is  to  knit  the  brows. 

Corset  de  Brasdor.  A  bandage  used  by 
Brasdor  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

CORTEX,  (ex,  ids.  m.  or  f.)  1.  The 

common  integument  of  plants,  analogous  to  the 
.Tin  of  animals.  See  Bark. 

2.  The  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  angelinee.  See  Andira. 

Cortex  angusturee.  See  Cusparia. 

Cortex  antiscorbuticus.  See  Wintera  aroma- 
ica. 

Cortex'  aromaticus.  See  Wintera. 

Cortex  bela-aye.  See  Nerium. 

Cortex  canellce  malabaricce.  See  Laurus  cas- 

tia. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  lugo.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  caryopliylloides.  See  Laurus  culila- 
van. 

Cortex  cerebri.  The  cortical  substance  of 
lie  brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Cortex  chinee  regius.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  chinchinee.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  elutherice.  See  Croton. 

Cortex  geoffroyce  jamaicensis.  See  Geqffroya 
« amaicensis . 

Cortex  jamaicensis.  See  Achras. 

Cortex  la  vola.  The  bark  bearing  this  name 
s  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  tree  which 
'fiords  the  Anisurn  stellatum.  See  Illicium 
misatum. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See  Wintera. 

Cortex  massoy.  Massoy  bark.  The  pro- 
uce  of  an  unknown  tree  of  New  Guinea, 
where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaceous  mass  with 
water,  and  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  to  allay 
ain  of  the  bowels.  It  has  the  smell  and  flavour 
f  cinnamon. 

Cortex  patrum.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus Jlavus.  See  Cinchona . 

Cortex  peruvianus  ruber.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  poggerebas.  A  bark  sent  from 
Vmerica;  said  to  be  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas 
nd  dysenteries.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is 
nknown. 


Cortex  quassia;.  See  Quassia  amara. 

Cortex  winteranus.  See  Wintera  aromatica, 
CORTICAL.  (Corticalis;  from  cortex.' 
appertaining  to  or  resembling  bark.  In  Ana. 
omy,  the  external  portion  of  the  brain  anc 
idney  are  denominated  the  cortical  substance , 
ee  Encephalos  and  Kidney. 

COR  1 I(.  y  SUS.  Like  bark,  or  rind.  Ap- 
ted  in  Botany  to  hard  woody  pods,  as  those  o: 
ie  Latliartocarpus Jislula. 

CORIL'SA.  1.  A  name  of  the  wool 

‘^ee  Sanicula  europea. 

\  2‘,  The  natlle  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
'  entandna ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  Cortusc 
uathwti  has  been  thought  useful  in  rheumatism, 
Poru.  A  tree  mentioned  by  Dalechamps  ai 
•row.ng  in  China,  Japan,  Malacca,  and  Ben- 
a  .  I  he  bark  of  its  root  yields  a  milky  jui« 
-sed  against  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The 
•*>k  ot  the  stem  is  employed  with  the  saim 


intention.  This  tree  has  been  thought  to  be 

the  Tabernccmonlana  citrifolia,  or  the  Nerium 
antidysentericum. 

CORY'DALES.  (From  icopvs,  a  helmet.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
plants  which  have  flowers  somewhat  resembling 
a  helmet  or  hood. 

Cory'daline.  An  alkaline  substance  found 
by  Wackenroder  in  the  Corydalis  bulbosa. 

CO'llYLUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  derivation  un¬ 
known.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Clf.is ,  Moncecia  ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hazel- 
tree.  See  Corylus  avellana. 

Corylus  avella'na.  The  hazel-nut  tree. 
Corylus  avellana  —  stipulis  ovatis,  obtusis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  eaten  in 
this  country.  They  are  hard  of  digestion,  and 
often  pass  the  bowels  very  little  altered;  they 
contain,  however,  a  nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is 
also  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  against  the  toothach, 
and  to  kill  worms. 

CORYMBI'EERiE.  A  natural  family  of 
plants  which  bear  corymbal  flowers. 

COR’  MB  US.  (ms,  i.  m.  Kopvpgov,  or 
uopvpgos,  a  branch  or  cluster,  crowning  the 
summit  of  a  plant;  from  uopvs,  a  helmet.)  A 
corymb.  That  species  of  inflorescence  formed 
by  many  flowers,  the  partial  flower-stalks  of 
which  are  gradually  longer,  as  they  stand  lower 
on  the  common  stalk,  so  that  all  the  flowers  are 
nearly  on  a  level  ;  as  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
corymbosum.  It  is  said  to  he  simple,  when 
not  divided  into  branches ;  as  in  Thlaspi  ar- 
vense,  and  Gnaphalium  dentatum ;  and  com¬ 
pound,  when  it  has  branches ;  as  in  Gnaphalium 
stcechas. 

CO'RYPIIA.  A  genus  of  palms. 

Corypha  rotundifolia.  This  species  yields 
a  kind  of  sago. 

Corypha  umbraculi'fera.  The  Talipot 
palm.  This  majestic  palm,  a  native  of  Ceylon 
and  Malabar,  is  celebrated  for  the  immense  size 
of  its  leaves,  which  will  cover  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  or  forty  men,  and  are  used  for  making 
umbrellas  and  other  purposes.  The  pith  of  the 
young  plant  is  made  into  cakes,  and  used  as 
bread.  It  bears  fruit  only  in  the  last  year  of 
its  life,  and  the  fruit  is  not  esculent. 

Co'ryphe.  K opvcpy.  1.  The  vertex  of  the 
head. 

2.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers. 

3.  The  apex  of  the  heart. 

CORY'Z A.  (a,  ce.  f.  Kopufa ;  from  uapa, 
the  head,  and  ijeu>,  to  boil.)  Dr.  Good  says 
that  coryza  is  a  very  genuine  and  a  very  exten¬ 
sive,  as  well  as  a  very  ancient,  oriental  term, 
common,  under  some  modification  or  other,  to 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  dia¬ 
lects;  from  one  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly 
imported  into  the  Greek  tongue.  By  Hippo¬ 
crates  it  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  so 
as  to  signify  defluxion  of  any  kind,  whether 
from  the  head,  nostrils,  fauces,  or  chest.  The 
later  Greek  physicians  restrained  coryza  to  a 
defluxion  from  the  head  and  nostrils,  and  ap- 
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plied  the  term  catastagmus  to  a  defluxion  from 
the  fauces  and  thorax. 

Cos  medica.  ( Cos,colis ;  a  whet-stone.)  A 
stone  slab  on  which  ointments  and  other  me¬ 
dicaments  are  prepared. 

Coscu'lia.  The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSRIE'TIC.  (Cosmeticus ;  from  /cooyteai, 
to  adorn.)  An  external  medicine  used  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  skin. 

Co'smos.  A  regular  series.  Hippocrates  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  the  order  and  series  of  critical  days. 

Co'ssis.  A  little  tubercle  in  the  face,  like 
the  head  of  a  worm. 

Co'ssum.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

CO'STA.  (a,  cb.  f.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  the  rib 
of  an  animal.  The  ribs  are  the  long  curved 
bones  which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  direction 
at  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Their  number  in  man  is 
generally  twelve  on  each  side  ;  but  in  some  sub¬ 
jects  it  has  been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and  in 
others,  though  more  rarely,  only  eleven.  They 
are  distinguished  into  true  and  false  ribs.  The 
seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the 
sternum,  are  called  true  ribs;  and  the  live  lower 
ones,  which  are  not  immediately  attached  to 
that  bone,  are  called  /ctfe  ribs.  At  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  rib  we  observe  a  small  head, 
divided  by  a  middle  ridge  into  two  articulating 
.surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  two  cavities  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  formed  in  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we  have  observed  in 
our  description  of  the  spine.  This  articulation, 
which  is  secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  is  a 
species  of  ginglymus,  and  allows  only  of  motion 
upwards  and  downwards.  The  head  of  each 
rib  is  supported  by  a  short  neck,  and  imme¬ 
diately  beyond  this  we  find  a  flattened  tubercle, 
affording  an  oblong  and  slightly  convex  surface, 
which  is  articulated  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  vertebra:,  with 
which  its  head  is  articulated.  At  some  little 
distance  from  this  tuberosity,  the  rib  makes  a 
considerable  curve,  which  is  usually  called  its 
an<de.  From  the  tubercle  to  the  angle  the  ribs 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  approaching 
to  a  cylindrical  shape ;  but,  from  the  angle  to 
their  anterior  extremity,  they  become  thinner 
and  flatter.  To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  a 
Ion",  broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which,  in  each 
of  the  true  ribs,  reaches  to  the  sternum,  where 
its  articulation  is  secured  by  a  capsular  ligament, 
and  by  other  ligamentous  fibres.  The  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  being  longer 
than  the  rest,  are  extended  upwards,  in  order  to 
reach  the  sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of  which 
is  about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  rib.  The 
cartilages  of  these  two  ribs  are  usually  united 
into  one,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between  them. 
The  false  ribs  are  supported  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  •  their  cartilages  terminate  in  an  acute  point 
belb’re  they  reach  the  sternum,  the  eighth  rib 
being  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh,  or  last  of  the  true 
ribs;  the  ninth  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
eighth;  and  the  tenth  to  the  ninth;  the  carli- 
lages  of  each  rib  being  shorter  than  that  of  the 
rib  above  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  which 
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are  the  two  low'crmost  ribs,  are  not  fixed  at 
their  anterior  extremities  like  the  other  ribs,  but 
hang  loose,  and  are  supported  only  by  their 
ligamentous  fibres,  and  by  muscles  and  other 
soft  parts. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  somewhat 
convex,  and  its  internal  surface  slightly  con¬ 
cave.  On  the  inferior  and  interior  surface  of  ! 
these  bones  we  observe  a  long  fossa,  for  the  : 
lodgment  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves. 
This  channel,  however,  does  not  extend  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  rib,  being  observable  | 
neither  at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  the 
vessels  have  not  yet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at 
the  fore-end,  where  they  are  distributed  to  the  ! 
parts  between  the  ribs.  We  seldom  see  any 
marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs,  as  in  the  first, 
second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a  description,  which  i 
is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general ;  but,  as  we  t 
find  them  differing  from  each  other  in  shape, 
length,  situation,  and  other  respects,  it  will  be 
right  to  speak  of  each  rib  in  particular. 

The  first  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any,  is 
likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader  than  i 
the  other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being  placed,  as 
they  are,  obliquely,  and  with  its  edges  upwards 
and  downwards,  it  is  situated  nearly  in  a  trans¬ 
verse  direction,  one  of  its  edges  being  placed  : 
inwards  or  nearly  so.  Of  these  edges,  the  inner  ; 
one  is  sharp,  and  the  outer  one  somewhat 
rounded.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  its 
superior  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed 
anteriorly  by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of  this  | 
rib,  instead  of  being  angular,  is  flattened,  and 
slightly  convex,  being  received  into  a  cavity, 
which  is  formed  wholly  in  the  first  vertebra,  and 
not  by  two  vertebra:,  as  in  the  case  with  the  I 
other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  is  longer  than  the  first,  but  I 
shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  angle  is 
placed  at  a  small  distance  from  its  tuberosity,  i 
and  its  head  is  articulated  with  two  vertebras,  i 
like  the  other  ribs.  The  other  ten  ribs,  the 
two  last  only  excepted,  differ  from  the  general 
description  we  have  given,  chiefly  in  the  dif-  i 
ference  of  their  length,  which  goes  on  gradually 
increasing,  from  the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the 
seventh  or  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually  1 
diminishing  from  that  to  the  twelfth.  Their 
obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  likewise  in¬ 
creases  as  they  descend,  as  does  the  distance  , 
between  the  head  and  angle  of  each  rib,  from  the 
first  rib  to  the  ninth.  The  two  lowest  ribs  differ  i 
from  all  the  rest  in  the  following  particulars :  • — 
Their  heads,  like  that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  ! 
and  received  into  a  cavity  formed  entirely  in  t 
the  body  of  one  vetebra;  they  have  no  tubercle 
for  their  articulation  with  the  transverse  pro-  | 
cesses,  to  which  they  are  only  loosely  fixed  by  ji 
ligaments,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  tenth  rib  is  l 
sometimes  found  to  agree  with  them  :  they  are 
much  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  false  ribs,  and 
the  twelfth  is  still  shorter  than  the  eleventh.  | 
The  length  of  the  latter,  however,  is  different  I 
in  different  subjects,  and  is  not  always  found  to  j 
be  the  same  on  both  sides.  Anteriorly,  as  we  | 
have  already  observed,  their  cartilages  are  short  , 
and  loose,  not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  j 
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of  the  other  ribs ;  and  this  seems  to  be,  because 
the  most  considerable  motions  of  the  trunk  arc 
not  performed  on  the  lumbar  vertebra;  alone, 
but  likewise  on  the  lower  vertebras  of  the  back; 
so  that  if  these  two  ribs  had  been  confined  an¬ 
teriorly,  like  the  rest,  and  likewise  united  to  the 
bodies  of  two  vertebra;,  and  to  the  transverse 
process,  this  disposition  would  have  impeded 
the  motion  of  the  two  last  vertebra;  of  the  back, 
and  consequently  would  have  affected  the  mo 
tion  of  the  trunk  in  general. 


The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to  the 


thorax,  and  to  cover  and  defend  its  viscera  ;  also 
to  assist  in  breathing;  for  they  are  joined  to 
the  vertebra;  by  regular  hinges,  which  allow  of 
short  motions,  and  to  the  sternum  by  cartilages, 
which  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and&re- 
turn  again  when  the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  thick  nerve-like  cords  of 
a  leaf,  which  proceed  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
are  called  ribs.  See  Leaf. 

Costa  herba.  See  Hypochceris. 

Costa  pulmonaria.  See  Hypocheeris. 

COSTAL.  (Costalis from  costa,  a  rib.) 
lielonging  to  a  rib ;  applied  to  muscles,  arteries, 
■nerves,  &c. 

COSTA'TUS.  Ribbed;  applied  to  leaves 
which  have  elevated  lines  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  point.  See  Leaf. 

Costiveness.  See  Constipation. 

Cosio-HYoiDEUs.  A  muscle  so  named  from 
lls",'Sln  and  insertion.  See  Omo-hyoideus. 

■  \  O'-S,  i.  m.  ;  from  /cast a,  Ara- 

nc.J  I  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
hinniean  system.  Class,  Monandna ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Costas  amarus.  See  Cost  us  arabicus. 

Costus  araricus.  The  sweet  and  bitter 
C0  .  s '  Costus  indicus ;  amarus,-  dulcis ;  orien- 
a  is.  1  lie  root  of  this  tree  possesses  bitter  and 
iromatic  virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a  good 
.omac  11c.  It  is  also  said  to  be  diaphoretic, 
mretic,  and  emmenagogue.  Formerly  there 
vere  two  species,  the  bitter  and  sweet,  dis- 
niguished  for  use.  It  is  generally  believed, 
■owever,  that  they  are  the  same,  the  root  ad 
•  > mg  a  bitter  flavour  by  keeping. 

ostus  curlicosus.  See  Wintera  aromatica. 

‘  Costus  hortorum  minor.  The  Achillaa 
tgeratum. 

Costus  nigra.  The  artichoke. 

,  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus 

alvent  g,nary  qU°r’  Which  was  a»  universal 
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to  appear;  as  in  the  llaphanus  salivas :  and 
sometimes  they  are  of  another  colour;  as  in 
Cannabis  saliva,  the  seminal  leaves  of  which  are 
white. 

Almost  all  the  cotyledons  wither  and  fall  off, 
as  the  plant  grows  up. 

These  bodies  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  much  doubted  whether  any  plant  can 
be  said  to  have  a  solitary  cotyledon.  Most 
plants  are  dicotyledonous.  Plants  without  any 
cotyledons  are  called  acotylcdonous.  Those  with 
more  than  two ,  polycotyledonous. 

Between  the  two  cotyledons  of  a  germinating 
seed,  is  seated  the  embryo,  or  germ  of  the  plant^ 
called  by  Linnams,  corculum,  or  little  heart. 
Mr.  Knight  denominates  it  the  germen :  but 
that  term  is  appropriated  to  a  very  different  part, 
the  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  The  expanding  em¬ 
bryo,  resembling  a  little  feather,  has,  foi°  that 
reason,  been  called  by  Linnauis,  jjlumula it 
soon  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which 


the  young  stem  ascends.  See  Corculum. 


'pPpocrateT™'  ^  ^  Part  °f  th°  head-  ~ 


Cotton.  See  Gossipium  lierbaceum, 
Coltojuweed.  See  Filago. 

Cotu'/af' r\a’  )  Stinking  chamomile. 

C r  '  ‘SeU  A,ll,lemis  cola  la. 

x  ancient  ’  ^ e ’  es‘  KuTvArl,  the  name  of 

ancient  measure.  'The  ..e  .1  1  • 

«ne.  See  Acetabulum  the  h,*‘ 

■*». « u,e”o  ,  Ti“  c°c- 

germinating,  become  two  1  tL  1  wh,t'  ’*  vvhcn 

ie  leaver leaveS>,Called 

different  f  c  LSe  *Lavcs  are  often  of 
tfferent  form  from  those  which  are  about 


The  w'ord  has  the  same  significations  as 
acetabulum,  which  see. 

Cotyloid  cavity.  (Cotyloides ;  from  icotuAtj, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  measure,  and  eiSos,  re¬ 
semblance.)  The  socket  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  which 
consists  in  removing  the  opake  lens  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

Couch-grass.  See  Triticum  repens. 

COUGH.  A  cough  is,  by  the  Latins,  called 
tussis,  and  by  the  Greeks,  hex.  It  is  a  sono¬ 
rous  and  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
lungs,  and  is  well  known  to  accompany,  as  a 
symptom,  a  great  multiplicity  of  other”  affec¬ 
tions;  thus  it  occurs  in  pleurisy,  pneumonitis, 
quinsy,  asthma,  catarrh,  phthisis,  hysteria,  Sec.  : 
on  this  account  some  nosologists,  and  amongst 
them  Dr.  Cullen,  have  omitted  cough  as  an 
idiopathic  disease,  and  have  only  introduced  it 
as  synonymous  with  catarrh,  though  it  belongs 
as  much  to  phthisis.  Cough  is  doubtless  most 
frequently  a  symptom  of  some  other  complaint ; 
but  it  is  at  times  as  truly  idiopathic  as  any  other 
disease,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  In 
the  act  of  coughing,  the  lungs,  like  the  stomach 
in  vomiting,  continue  inert;  and  the  spasmodic 
action  by  which  the  lungs  are  emptied,  is 
performed  by  the  muscles  of  respiration.  “  It 
is  not  necessary, •’  observes  John  Hunter,  “  that 
the  stomach  should  act  violently,  to  produce  the 
evacuation  of  its  contents ;  nor  is  it  even  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  act  at  all  ;  for  the  lungs 
themselves  do  not  act  in  the  least  when  any  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  is  to  be  thrown  up ;  and  cough¬ 
ing  is  to  the  lungs  what  vomiting  is  to  the 
stomach.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are  the 
active  parts  in  emptying  the  lungs,  and  can  act 
naturally  and  preternaturally.  The  action  of 
vomiting  is  performed  entirely  by  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles;  and  we  know,  by  the 
same  action,  that  the  contents  of  the  rectum  can 
be  expelled.”  Generally  speaking,  idiopathic 
cough  is  not  dangerous  in  itself,  or  while  run¬ 
ning  its  regular  course  :  but  it  has  often  proved 
highly  dangerous  in  its  results,  by  superin- 
II  h 
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ilucing  inflammation  of  some  organ,  an  hremop- 
toe,  or  phthisis. 

A  cougli  is  in  some  cases  attended  by  ex¬ 
pectoration,  and  sometimes  it  exists  without 
any  :  lienee  the  distinction  of  cough  into  moist 
or  mucous,  and  dry  cough. 

The  mucous  cough.  —  This  has  been  named 
by  writers,  anaptysis,  anacatharsis,  her  humida, 
and  tussis  humida.  The  expectoration  is  chiefly 
mucous,  and  is  excreted  very  freely.  The  ex- 
halents  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron¬ 
chia  are  stimulated  by  an  irritation  of  some 
kind  or  other,  frequently  by  a  reverse  sympathy, 
in  consequence  of  cold  and  torpid  feet,  to  act 
more  powerfully  than  in  a  state  of  ordinary 
health,  whence  the  bronchial  vessels  become 
overloaded,  and  relieve  themselves  by  an  ex¬ 
pectoration  that  takes  place  freely,  and  without 
the  hoarseness  that  usually  accompanies  catarrh, 
or  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs.  This  kind  of  cough  is  often  a 
chronic  disease  in  old  age,  when  it  takes  place 
in  long  paroxysms,  with  a  viscid  and  mucous  dis¬ 
charge,  excreted  with  some  difficulty,  and  more 
or  less  of  difficulty  of  breathing.  Here  the  bron¬ 
chial  secretion  of  mucous  is,  perhaps,  less  copious 
than  in  ordinary  health ;  but  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  being  as  weak  and  sluggish  as  that 
of  the  excretories,  the  thinner  parts  of  the  mu¬ 
cus  alone  are  imbibed  and  carried  off :  and 
hence  what  remains  is  necessarily  small  in  quan¬ 
tity,  peculiarly  tenacious,  and  thrown  up  with 
great  labour  and  repeated  efforts.  A  cough  of 
this  nature,  though  common  to  persons  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  occurs  also  to  those  whose  lungs 
and  bronchial  vessels  are  rendered  weak  and 
irritable  from  a  neglect  of  common  mucous 
coughs,  which  have  thus  become  habitual,  and 
which  are  much  increased  on  every  change  of 
atmosphere,  and  particularly  during  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  winter. 

In  some  cases,  the  fluid  that  is  coughed  up  is 
thin,  frothy,  and  saline,  and  generally  a  de¬ 
praved  secretion  :  constitutions  that  are  goutv, 
rheumatic,  and  bilious,  and  more  especially 
such  as  have  had  occasional  attacks  of  chronic 
hepatitis,  are  subject  to  this  kind  of  expecto¬ 
ration  and  cough. 

The  dry  cough.  —  There  is  a  cough  which  is 
mostly  unattended  by  any  expectoration,  and 
which  often  returns  periodically.  It  is  observed 
in  highly  irritable,  nervous,  and  hysterical  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  is  obviously  nervous. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cough  :  that 
which  is  produced  by  cold,  requires  diapho¬ 
retics,  demulcents,  and  expectorants;  and  lax¬ 
atives,  with  small  doses  of  henbane  to  allay 
the  bronchial  irritation,  and  a  diet  properly  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  circumstances.  Where 
the  symptoms  assume  an  inflammatory  cha¬ 
racter,  the  treatment  recommended  in  acute 
bronchitis  becomes  applicable.  Where  the 
cough  has  become  more  habitual,  and  attends  old 
age,  the  more  stimulating  expectorants  are  use¬ 
ful, as  garlic,  ammoniacum, benzoin,  styrax  ;  and, 
where  the  expectoration  is  considerable  and  the 
temperament  phlegmatic,  the  vapour  of  tar  in¬ 
haled  twice  a  day  for  half  an  hour  at  each  time, 
and  the  internal  use  of  tar  water,  lhe  nervous 
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cough  requires  narcotics  and  antispasmodics  ; 
of  the  former,  conium  and  henbane  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  to  answer  best,  and  of  the  latter, 
volatile  alkali  :  there  is  less  objection  to  the  use 
of  opium  in  the  dry  nervous  cough,  than  w  here 
the  secretion  of  the  bronchial  membrane  is  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  a  diaphoretic  opiate  is  often  very 
useful  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  hooping-cough  is  a  specific  disease,  and  f 
requires  separate  consideration.  See  Pertussis. 

Cough  bronchial.  See  Cough  tubal. 

Couch,  cavernous.  The  resonance  of  the 
cough,  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied 
over  an  excavation  in  the  lungs,  is  termed  the 
cavernous  cough. 

Cough,  tubal.  When  the  lungs  are  hepa- 
tised,  the  cough,  as  heard  through  the  ste¬ 
thoscope,  applied  over  the  trachea,  root  of  the 
bronchi,  and  even  over  the  subdivisions  of  the 
bronchi  no  larger  than  a  goose-quill,  gives,  be¬ 
sides  its  natural  shock,  a  sensation  as  of  air 
passing  through  a  tube.  This  is  called  tubal  or 
bronchial  cough. 

Counter-opening.  See  Contra-apertura. 

Cour  de  soleil.  Stroke  of  the  sun.  A 
French  term  which  has  been  used  to  signify 
any  malady  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  as  erysipelas,  apoplexy,  phrenitis,  &c.  :  it 
is  generally  restricted,  however,  to  that  form  of 
phrenitis  not  uncommon  in  tropical  climates, 
which  arises  from  exposing  the  head  uncovered 
to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun. 

Courap.  The  vernacular  name  in  India  for 
cutaneous  diseases  attended  with  itching,  as 
porrigo,  scabies,  &c. 

Cou'rbaril.  See  Hymencca  courbaril. 

Couro'ndi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India,  said 
to  be  antidysenteric. 

Courou  moelli.  A  shrub  of  India,  said  to 
be  antivenomous.  It  is  the  Flacurtia  sepiaria 
of  Roxburgh. 

Couscous.  An  African  food  much  used 
about  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  a  composition 
of  the  flour  of  millet,  with  some  flesh,  and  the 
bark  called  lalo.  See  Adansonia  digitata. 

Couvke-chef.  The  French  name  of  a  ban-  r 
dage  for  the  head.  See  Cucullus. 

Covolam.  See  Crateeva  marmelos. 

Cow.  See  Bos  taurus. 

Cowhage.  See  JDolichos  pruriens. 

Cow-itch.  See  JDolichos  pruriens. 

Cowper’s  glands.  ( Glandules  Cowperi;  named 
from  Cowper,  who  first  described  them.)  Two 
small  muciparous  glands,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  mem¬ 
branous  part  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  before 
the  prostate  gland.  Sec  Urethra. 

COW-POX.  I  'accinia.  Variola  vaccina.  I 
Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the  cow  maybe 
called  the  cow-pox:  whether  it  arises  from  an 
over  distension  of  the  udder,  in  consequence  ot 
a  neglect  in  milking  the  cow,  or  from  the  sling 
of  an  insect,  or  any  other  cause.  Rut  the 
species  which  claims  our  particular  attention,  is  I 
that  which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by 
Or.  Jcnner,  in  the  year  1798,  as  a  substitute  I 
for  the  small-pox.  This  was  supposed  by  Dr. 
Jcnner,  and  a  number  of  succeeding  inquirers, 
to  originate  from  the  disease  called  the  grease 
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:in  the  horse’s  heel,  and  to  be  accidentally  com¬ 
municated  to  the  cow.  This,  however,  is  now 
known  to  be  an  error;  and  it  is  perfectly  esta¬ 
blished  that  there  are  two  independent  sources 
if  the  virus  called  vaccine,  namely,  the  heel  of 
he  horse  when  affected  with  grease,  and  the 
adder  of  the  cow,  from  either  of  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  vaccinia  or  cow-pox  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  human  subject.  It  is  also 
.'ound  that  the  grease  of  the  horse’s  heel  will 
iroduce  cow-pox  in  the  cow,  although  the  latter 
Iso  originates  in  the  cow,  without  any  infection 
rom  the  horse. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the  teats 
bf  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  of  a  blue 
colour  approaching  to  livid.  These  vesicles 
ire  elevated  at  the  margin,  and  depressed  at  the 
centre.  They  are  surrounded  with  inflamma- 
ion.  The  fluid  they  contain  is  limpid.  The 
mimals  are  indisposed ;  and  the  secretion  of 
nilk  is  lessened.  Solutions  of  the  sulphates  of 
inc  and  copper  are  a  speedy  remedy  for  these 
mstules;  otherwise  they  degenerate  into  ulcers, 
which  are  extremely  troublesome.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  much  of  the  ob- 
tinacy  attending  these  cases  is  owing  to  the 
Tiction  of  the  pustules,  in  consequence  of  milk- 
mg. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands  of 
lie  milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms, 
:nd  sometimes  with  tumours  in  the  axilla. 
Other  parts,  where  the  cuticle  is  abraded,  or 
where  it  is  naturally  very  thin,  are  also  liable  to 
he  same  affection,  provided  active  matter  is  ap¬ 
plied.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some  instances, 
pustules  have  been  produced  by  the  application 
f  vaccine  virus  to  the  sound  and  perfect  cuticle. 
One  case  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a  letter 
rom  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury,  to  Dr.  Pearson, 
jublished  in  the  first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on 
ihis  subject. 

Genuine  cow-pox,  as  it  appears  in  the  cow, 

5  an  epizootic  disease,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
ppears  except  when  cattle  are  collected  toge¬ 
ther  in  herds.  It  is  not  frequent  under  any 
lircumstances ;  and,  in  the  year  1828,  the  in- 
uiries  of  the  National  Vaccine  Board  failed  to 
iscover  a  single  instance  of  it  in  England, 
lie  disease  .appears  to  be  sometimes  slight,  and 
ihiefly  confined  to  the  udder  ;  but  it  is  occa- 
onally  very  severe  and  fatal,  accompanied  with 
much  fever,  and  a  general  eruption  over  the 
ody.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  instance  a  merely 
ocal  disease,  but  an  eruptive  fever  like  the 
mall-pox  and  measles  in  man.  Cows  are  sub¬ 
net  to  other  pustular  diseases  of  the  udder  which, 
owever,  have  nothing  specific  in  their  nature, 
he  pustules  have  not  the  blue  tint  of  the  vaccine 
•esicle  ;  they  are  not  surrounded  by  erysipela- 
®us  redness  ;  they  are  unattended  by  constitu- 
aonal  disturbance;  they  scab  quickly,  and  do 
ot  occasion  ulceration. 

Hr.  Jenner  elucidated  one  point  of  the  first 
nportanee,  relative  to  the  genuine  cow-pox. 
t  had  frequently  been  observed,  that  when  this 
-isorder  prevailed  in  a  farm,  some  of  the  persons 
■ho  contracted  it  by  milking  were  rendered 
insusceptible  of  the  small-pox,  while  others 
lontinued  liable  to  that  infection.  This  was 
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owing  to  the  different  periods  at  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  excited  in  the  human  subject.  One 
person,  who  caught  the  disease  while  the  virus 
was  in  an  active  state,  was  rendered  secure  from 
variolous  contagion ;  while  another,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  infection  of  the  cow-pox  when  it  had 
undergone  a  decomposition,  remained  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  small-pox.  This  apparent  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  prevention  was  probably  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  before  introduced  into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vaccine 
inoculation  has  met  with,  in  consequence  of 
casual  failures,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
public  would  ever  have  adopted  the  practice, 
had  not  this  fallacy  been  detected  by  Dr.  Jenner. 
To  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  another  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  that  the 
vesicle  excited  in  the  human  subject  by  vaccine 
matter,  yields  a  fluid  of  a  similar  nature  with 
that  which  was  inserted.  This  experiment,  so 
essential  to  the  general  extension  of  the  practice, 
and  so  happy  in  its  result,  was  never  before 
attempted  :  it  was  reserved  to  crown  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Jenner. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  are  on 
record,  to  prove  that  farriers  and  others,  who 
receive  infection  from  the  heel  of  a  horse,  are 
either  partly  or  totally  deprived  of  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  the  small-pox.  When  Dr.  Jenner 
first  published  an  account  of  his  discoveries, 
this  point  was  enveloped  in  some  degree  of 
obscurity.  lie  then  conceived,  that  the  matter 
of  grease  was  an  imperfect  preservative  against 
the  small-pox.  This  opinion  was  founded  on 
the  following  circumstance  :  —  It  had  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  farriers  either  wholly  escaped  the 
small-pox,  or  had  that  distemper  in  a  milder 
manner  than  other  people.  This,  however,  is 
easily  reconcilable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases  the  infection  is  communicated 
when  the  virus  possesses  all  its  prophylactic 
virtue  ;  and  in  others,  when  its  specific  quality 
is  in  some  measure  lost. 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced  by  the 
virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr.  Jenner  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  modified,  and  underwent  some 
peculiar  alteration  in  the  teats  of  the  cow.  He 
concluded,  that  it  is  perfect  when  it  excites  the 
genuine  disease  in  the  cow;  yet  that  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  is  derived  from  its  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of  which 
furnish  a  more  obvious  and  a  more  abundant 
source  of  this  inestimable  fluid. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  however,  that  the  horse 
and  the  cow  each  furnish,  independently  of  the 
other,  a  virus  capable  of  communicating  genuine 
cow-pox  to  the  human  subject.  According  to 
Dr.  De  Carro,  the  whole  of  British  India  was 
equinated,  or  originally  derived  the  vaccine  dis¬ 
ease  from  the  grease  of  a  horse’s  heel  at  Milan. 

A  point  respecting  vaccine  inoculation,  which 
has  been  much  controverted,  is  the  permanency 
of  its  effects.  Instances  have  been  known  where 
persons  have  escaped  the  small-pox  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  yet  have  ultimately  proved 
not  insusceptible  of  its  infection.  Hence  many 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  influence  of 
vaccination  on  the  system  is  impaired  by  time, 
and  it  has  been  contended  that,  at  the  cx- 
II  h  2 
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piration  of  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  years,  the 
system  becomes  again  susceptible  of  the  vario¬ 
lous  poison.  The  question  cannot  be  considered 
as  absolutely  decided ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  probable  that  vaccination  generally 
confers  a  permanent  immunity  from  small-pox  ; 
but  that  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  and 
that  the  great  changes  in  the  constitution  some¬ 
times  induced  by  puberty,  change  of  climate, 
and  other  less  obvious  causes,  render  some  indi¬ 
viduals  liable  to  small-pox  after  vaccination. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Jen- 
ner,  and  other  authors  who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  in  which  persons  who  have  received  the 
cow-pox  by  casual  infection,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  years  before,  still  continued  in¬ 
susceptible  of  variolous  contagion,  in  whatever 
form  it  was  applied. 

It  was  till  lately  denied  by  the  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  advocates  of  vaccination,  that  small-pox 
could  ever  occur  after  the  genuine  cow-pox  ; 
accumulated  evidence  to  the  contrary  has,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  dispassionate  reasoners  of  the 
untenability  of  this  position.  The  truth  is, 
that  vaccination,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
confers  a  complete  and  permanent  security 
against  small-pox,  but  that  this  law  is  subject  to 
exceptions.  It  is  also  perfectly  established  that, 
where  the  small-pox  does  occur  after  vaccina¬ 
tion,  it  is  generally  divested  of  its  formidable 
characters,  and  constitutes  a  comparatively  mild 
disease :  this  is  now  recognised  under  the  name 
of  modified  small-pox. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility  of 
the  small-pox,  so  the  small-pox  destroys  that  of 
the  cow-pox.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  a 
few  exceptions  are  said  to  have  occurred.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  a  pustule  has  now  and  then  been 
excited  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in 
those  who  have  had  the  small-pox,  and  that  this 
pustule  has  been  known  to  yield  the  genuine 
virus ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  the  pus¬ 
tule  has  been  perfect  in  all  respects.  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  defective  in  point  of  size  or 
duration,  in  respect  to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity 
of  its  contents.  That  such  a  pustule  has,  in 
some  instances,  yielded  effectual  virus,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  has  often 
happened,  in  cases  where  persons  who  have  had 
the  small-pox  are  a  second  time  inoculated  with 
the  variolous  poison. 

From  the  mutual  prophylactic  influence  of 
cow-pox  and  small-pox,  it  has  been  surmised 
that  they  arc  in  reality  the  same  disease,  and 
that  the  cow-pox  is  merely  the  small-pox  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  constitution  of  the  cow.  This  opinion 
was  held  by  Jenner,  who  considered  swine-pox, 
chicken-pox,  cow-pox,  and  small -pox  as  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  disease,  lie  believed  cow- 
pox  to  be  the  primitive  disease  from  which  all 
the  rest  spring,  and  small-pox  its  severest  form. 
These  views  of  Jenner,  taken  up  on  theoretical 
grounds,  were  supported  by  some  and  opposed 
by  others,  without  any  direct  appeal  to  experi¬ 
ment,  till  lately.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  Dr.  Sunderland,  of  Bremen,  has  made 
experiments  on  cows,  the  alleged  result  ot  which 
is  that  these  animals  may  be  infected  with  the 
cow-pox  by  inhaling  the  effluvia  ot  blankets 
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saturated  with  the  virus  of  the  human  small .  i 
pox.  Other  experiments  are  stated  to  have  ) 
been  made  in  Dgypt,  in  which  the  cow  inocu-  | 
lated  with  small-pox  became  affected  with  ge-  j 
nuine  cow-pox, 'affording  a  fine  active  lymph.  | 
These  experiments,  repeated  by  Dr.  Gregory  at  | 
the  London  Small-pox  Hospital,  by  M.  Numann 
at  Utrecht,  and  by  Mr.  Macpherson  in  India, 
have  failed  altogether;  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  former  ex-  | 
periments  arc  detailed,  divests  them  so  much  of 
credibility,  that  they  may  fairly  be  considered  | 
as  worthy  of  little  attention  ;  and  the  general  ; 
belief  of  pathologists  in  the  present  day,  is  that  i 
small-pox  and  cow-pox  derive  their  origin  from 
sources  perfectly  distinct. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human  subject  j 
is  much  milder  than  the  casual  disease  ;  incom-  i 
parably  milder  than  the  small-pox,  even  under 
the  form  of  inoculation  ;  and,  unlike  the  latter  I 
disease,  it  is  not  communicable  by  contagious  i 
effluvia. 

Cow-pox  produces  no  pustulous  eruptions,  i 
When  such  attend  vaccine  inoculation,  they  are 
owing  to  some  adventitious  cause  ;  such  as  the  I 
small-pox,  which  it  is  well  known  may  co-exist 
with  tile  cow-pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  con-  : 
fined  to  the  parts  where  matter  is  inserted ;  > 
nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  eruptions  of  other  | 
kinds,  in  some  instances,  attend  vaccine  inocu- I 
lation  ;  such  as  a  nettle-rash,  or  an  eruption  I 
resembling  a  tooth-rash,  but  rather  larger  than 
what  is  commonly  called  by  that  name. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious  by  effluvia, 
is  naturally  concluded  from  its  never  being  j 
communicated  from  one  person  to  another  ini 
the  dairies,  where  the  disease  is  casual,  and 
appears  under  its  worst  form.  The  same  infer-l 
ence  may  be  drawn  from  its  never  spreading  ini 
a  family,  when  only  one  person  is  inoculated  at' 
a  time.  To  confirm  this  proposition  more  fully,! 
the  vaccine  pustules  have  been  ruptured,  and 
persons  who  have  never  had  the  disorder  have) 
been  suffered  to  inhale  the  effluvia  several  times! 
a  day,  but  to  no  purpose. 

As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition,  it  is) 
seldom  considerable,  unless  there  is  a  compli-l 
cation  of  this  with  some  other  distemper  ;  and 
whenever  any  unfavourable  symptoms  appear, 
they  may  in  general  be  traced  to  some  other 
cause.  We  have,  indeed,  great  reason  to  be-l 
lieve,  that  no  ill-consequence  ever  arises  from] 
the  cow-pox  itself,  unless  from  ignorance  oil 
neglect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  are  sc 
mild,  they  frequently  occur  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod.  A  drowsiness,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
common  attendants  of  the  disease,  is  often  re¬ 
marked  by  the  parents  themselves,  within  forty-] 
eight  hours  after  the  matter  is  inserted.  In  a 
majority  of  cases,  a  slight  increase  ot  heat  is 
perceptible,  together  with  an  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  aiid  other  signs  of  pyrexia ;  but  not  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  most  timorous 
mother.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  restless  at 
nights  ;  and  now  and  then  a  case  is  met  witl 
in  which  vomiting  occurs  ;  but,  in  many  cases 
no  constitutional  indisposition  can  be  perceived. 
It  is  not  found  that  the  mildness  of  the  disease 
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and  the  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
detracts  in  any  degree  from  the  antivariolous 
efficacy  of  the  cow-pox,  provided  the  vesicle 
has  been  perfect  in  all  its  characters. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  security 
of  the  patient,  too  minute  an  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline.  The 
best  mode  of  inoculating  is  by  making  a  small 
oblique  puncture  in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet 
charged  with  fluid  matter.  In  order  to  render 
infection  more  certain,  the  instrument  may  be 
charged  again,  and  wiped  upon  the  puncture. 
It  is  a  frequent  error  to  make  the  puncture  too 
small,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  escape  of 
blood,  which  it  is  thought  washes  away  the 
virus ;  but  unless  the  skin  be  fairly  penetrated, 
the  operation  frequently  fails,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  is  notin  reality  found  to  prevent  the  effect, 
if  the  virus  have  been  once  fairly  applied  to  the 
absorbing  surface  of  the  cutis  vera. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  one 
or  more  punctures  should  be  made  in  each  arm. 
It  is  not  of  much  consequence.  One  will  gene¬ 
rally  answer  the  purpose,  but  several  render  the 
.effect  more  certain,  and  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 
make  several. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  inocula¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  a  vesicle  appears ;  but  if  the 
vesicle  is  punctured  at  a  very  early  period,  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  injured.  When  virus  is  wanting 
for  inoculating  a  considerable  number,  it  is 
better  to  let  the  pustule  remain  untouched,  till 
about  the  eighth  day,  by  which  time  it  has  in 
general  acquired  a  reasonable  magnitude.  After 
that  day,  it  the  pustule  has  made  the  usual  pro¬ 
gress,  the  matter  begins  to  lose  its  virtue ;  but 
it  may,  in  general,  he  used  with  safety,  though 
with  less  certainty  of  producing  [infection,  till 
■the  areola  begins  to  be  extensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly  appears 
on  the  third  day.  A  small  red  spot,  rather  ele- 
rvated,  may  be  perceived  at  the  place  where  the 
puncture  was  made.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
mark  ot  infection  having  succeeded,  is  not  visible 
till  a  much  later  period.  It  may  be  retarded, 
or  even  entirely  prevented,  by  any  other  dis¬ 
order;  such  as  dentition,  or  any  complaint  at¬ 
tended  with  fever,  or  by  extreme  cold.  Another 
frequent  cause  of  a  slow  progress  in  the  pus¬ 
tule,  or  a  total  failure  of  success,  is  debility. 
Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  sign 
of  inlection  for  above  a  fortnight.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
liable  to  the  same  variation,  as  the  small-pox. 

When  a  considerable  inflammation  appears 
within  two  or  three  days  after  inoculation,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  infection  has  not  taken 
place;  and  it  suppuration  ensues,  that  suspicion 
ought,  in  general,  to  stand  confirmed.  Now 
lnd  then,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
spurious  pustule,  or  more  properly  speaking, 

1  Ki  phlegmon,  lias  run  its  course,  which  is 
withm  a  few  days,  a  vesicle  begins  to  appear, 

'  taring  every  characteristic  ot  the  genuine  vac- 
icme  disease,  and  yielding  a  limpid  and  efficient 
-virus  for  future  inoculations.  I„  this  case  the 
qiatient  is  as  perfectly  secured  from  all  danger 
ot  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of  the  punc- 
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ture  had  preceded.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
case,  though  rare,  is  worthy  to  be  recorded ; 
because  some  practitioners  have  concluded  a 
spurious  pustule  to  be  a  certain  proof  of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  extensive 
on  the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline  about  the  ele¬ 
venth  or  twelfth.  At  this  period  also  the  pus¬ 
tule  begins  to  dry  ;  the  first  sign  of  which  is  a 
brown  spot  in  the  centre.  In  proportion  as  this 
increases,  the  surrounding  efflorescence  de¬ 
creases,  till  at  length  nothing  remains  but  a 
circular  scab,  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour, 
approaching  to  black.  Sometimes  it  resembles 
the  section  of  a  tamarind  stone ;  and  it  often 
retains  the  depression  in  the  centre,  which  cha¬ 
racterises  this  disease  before  exsiccation  takes 
place. 

Instances  have  been  known  where  the  vac¬ 
cine  pustule,  though  regular,  and  perfect  in  all 
other  respects,  has  been  totally  destitute  of 
areola;  at  least,  where  neither  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  on  visiting  the  patient,  nor  the  attend¬ 
ants,  have  remarked  any  appearance  of  that 
symptom.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  has  proved 
as  insusceptible  of  variolous  infection,  as  if  the 
surrounding  efflorescence  had  covered  the  whole 
arm.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  areola 
in  these  cases.  It  might  have  been  trivial,  it 
might  have  been  transient ;  yet  it  might  have 
been  effectual.  There  is,  however,  greater  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  the  surrounding  efflorescence, 
though  usually  a  concomitant  circumstance,  is 
not  an  essential  requisite  to  the  vaccine  disease. 

If,  when  the  vaccine  virus  has  been  inserted, 
and  a  genuine  vesicle  has  risen,  the  virus  be 
again  inserted  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day, 
the  vesicle  arising  from  this  second  insertion 
will  be  hurried  in  its  progress,  so  that,  on  the 
ninth  day,  it  will  be  surrounded  by  an  areola, 
and  will  appear  as  mature  as  the  first.  This 
affords  evidence  of  the  constitution  being  fully 
under' the  influence  of  the  disease;  and  in  1802 
Mr.  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh,  recommended  the 
reinsertion  of  the  virus  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  day,  as  a  test  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  first  operation,  and  this  has  since 
been  extensively  practised,  and  goes  by  the  name 
of  Bryce's  test. 

If  by  any  accident  the  vesiele  is  ruptured, 
suppuration  often  ensues.  In  this  case  more 
attention  than  ordinary  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
progress,  and  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  local 
affection  ;  both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
success  in  the  operation,  as  a  prophylactic,  and 
the  greater  probability  of  tedious  ulceration. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of  tho 
sufficiency  of  the  first  inoculation,  a  second 
ought  to  be  performed  without  delay.  This,  if 
unnecessary,  is  seldom  attended  with  incon¬ 
venience,  and  never  with  danger.  Either  no 
effect  is  produced,  or  a  slight  festering,  which 
terminates  in  a  few  days.  An  exception  occurs 
but  rarely  where  a  spurious,  or  perhaps  even  a 
genuine,  pustule  takes  place  in  those  persons 
who  are  known  to  have  had  the  cow-pox,  or  the 
small-pox  already  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  least 
cause  of  alarm  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
benign  character  of  the  distemper. 

H  h  3 
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Various  topical  applications,  both  stimulant 
and  sedative,  have  been  recommended,  in  order 
to  allay  the  violence  of  inflammation.  If  the 
operation  for  the  insertion  of  matter  is  not  un¬ 
necessarily  severe,  nor  the  pustule  irritated  by 
friction,  or  pressure,  or  other  violence,  no  such 
applications  are  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if 
either  the  anxiety  of  the  professional  man,  or 
the  importunity  of  a  tender  parent,  should  de¬ 
mand  a  deviation  from  this  general  rule,  any  of 
the  following  remedies  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  pustule  may  be  touched  with  very  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;  which  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  part  half  a  minute,  and  then  be 
washed  off  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water. 
This  has  been  called  an  escharotic  ;  but  any 
one  who  tries  the  application  will  soon  discover 
that  its  operation  is  mild  and  harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil,  it  is  better  to  apply  a  satur¬ 
nine  lotion  ;  compresses,  dipped  in  such  a  lo¬ 
tion,  may  be  applied  at  any  time  when  inflam¬ 
mation  runs  high,  and  renewed  as  occasion 
requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  broken,  a 
drop  of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  undiluted, 
may  be  applied  as  an  exsiccant ;  but  if  ulceration 
threatens  to  become  obstinate  or  extensive,  a 
mild  cataplasm  is  the  best  resource.  In  case 
the  ulceration  is  only  superficial,  and  not  at¬ 
tended  with  immoderate  inflammation,  a  bit  of 
any  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove 
the  most  convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail 
of  success.  It  will,  in  general,  be  unnecessary 
to  renew  it  oftener  than  every  other  day. 

These  minute  observations  no  one  will  de¬ 
spise,  unless  there  be  any  person  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  care  of  the  arm  is  almost 
the  whole  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  in 
vaccine  inoculation  ;  and  that  nothing  disgusts 
the  public  so  much  against  the  practice  as  a 
sore  arm,  and  the  ill  consequences  which,  from 
a  neglect  of  that  symptom,  too  often  ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  how  it  is  preserved  in 
a  dry  state.  The  most  improper  mode  is  that 
of  keeping  it  on  a  lancet ;  for  the  metal  quickly 
rusts,  and  the  vaccine  matter  becomes  decom¬ 
posed.  This  method,  however,  is  as  likely  to 
succeed  as  any  when  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
kept  above  two  or  three  days.  If  the  virus  be 
taken  on  glass,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dilute 
it  much,  otherwise  it  will  probably  fail. 

Pointed  pieces  of  ivory  are  much  in  use  as 
vehicles  of  the  vaccine  virus.  The  point  is 
made  to  penetrate  the  skin  like  a  lancet ;  but 
these  points  are  hardly  ever  sharp  enough  ;  they 
give  unnecessary  pain  ;  and  the  virus  is  often 
not  effectually  introduced. 

Cotton  thread  is  a  very  commodious  vehicle. 
If  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  any  considerable 
distance,  it  ought  to  be  repeatedly  dipped  in 
the  virus.  No  particular  caution  is  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  air ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  it  can  be  done  with  so  little  trouble, 
and  is  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  receive 
the  matter,  it.  is  better  to  comply  with  the  prac¬ 
tice.  On  this  account  it  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
ghtss  tube,  sealed  at  each  end,  or  between  two 
square  bits  of  glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be 
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also  charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in 
tin  foil. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  efficacy 
of  cow-pox  matter  than  heat :  on  this  account 
it  must  not  be  dried  near  the  fire,  nor  kept  in  a 
warm  place.  The  advantage  of  inserting  it  in 
a  fluid  state  is  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be  wished 
every  practitioner  would  endeavour  to  keep  a 
constant  supply  for  his  own  use,  by  inoculating 
his  patients  in  succession,  at  such  periods  as  are 
most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose. 

CO'XA.  ( a ,  cr.  f.)  The  hip,  haunch,  or 
hip-joint  j  also  the  ischium  and  the  os  coc- 
cygis. 

Cox  ns  ossa.  The  ossa  innominata. 

COXA'LGIA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  coxa,  the 
hip,  and  a\y os,  pain.)  A  hybrid  term  applied 
to  pain  in  the  hip,  whether  from  rheumatism  or 
any  other  cause. 

COXE'NUIX.  (ix,  ids.  f.  ;  from  coxa, 
the  hip.)  The  same  as  coxa. 

Coxo-eemorai.  aiitxculation.  The  hip-joint. 

Crab.  See  Cancer. 

Crablouse.  See  Pediculus. 

Crab-yaws.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind 
of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  callous 
lips,  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  See 
Frambcesia. 

CRA'MBE.  (c,  es.  f.  Kpau.gr;,  cabbage 
or  colewort.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetradyuaniia ;  i 
Order,  Siliculosa. 

Crambe  maritima.  The  sea-cole,  or  sea- 
kale.  This  plant  is  indigenous  on  our  shores.  : 
It  is  cultivated  for  the  table,  and  has  a  delicate 
flavour.  Like  all  oleraceous  plants,  it  is  fla¬ 
tulent  and  watery. 

CllAME'IlIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  so  named  in 
commemoration  of  two  German  botanists,  named 
Kramer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na'an  system.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Crameria  triandra.  Crameria  irina.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  tree,  the  root  of  which  is 
called  rkatany,  a  substance  that  has  been  long 
known  to  the  manufacturers  of  port  wine.  It  is 
the  production  of  Peru,  and  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  the  root  of  the  cinchona  cordifolia.  It  is 
described  as  externally  resembling  the  root  of  ( 
the  rubia  tinctorum.  It  is  aromatic,  bitter,  and  li 
very  astringent  to  the  taste ;  its  infusion  or  de-  M 
coction  turns  black  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  J 
precipitates  tannin.  The  principal  virtues  ap-  1 
pear  to  reside  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  I 
which  is  thick  and  resinous.  An  opinion  pre¬ 
vails  that  the  substance  sold  in  the  shops  under  i 
the  name  of  foreign  extract  of  bark  is  made  1 
from  this  root. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  i 
this  root  are  those  of  a  powerful  tonic.  1  n  debility  s 
of  the  digestive  organs,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  1 < 
tluor  albus,  and  in  intermittent  fevers,  it  has  |i| 
been  employed  with  good  efl’eet.  While  given  11 
in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it  has  the  advantage  < 
of  beiii;;  only  one  (bird  the  price  of  that  sub-  Ml 
stance. 

Crami'.  ( Grampus ;  from  the^ German  Arcni-l M 
pen,  to  contract.)  See  Spasm. 
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Cranesbill.  See  Geranium. 

Cranesbill,  b/oodt/.  See  Geranium  sangui- 
neum. 

Crangon.  See  Cancer  crangon. 

Crania.  Kpanta.  The,  Greek  name  of  the 
cornel  tree.  See  Cornus. 

CRANIO'LOGY.  (From  upaviov,  the  skull, 
and  Xoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  study  of  skulls. 
The  diversity  of  size,  shape,  and  proportion  in 
the  skulls  of  different  races  of  mankind,  and 
different  tribes  of  animals,  is  an  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  the  physiologist.  The  term 
craniology  has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  de¬ 
termining  the  intellectual  and  moral  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  individuals  by  the  shape  of  their  skulls. 
See  Phrenology. 

Cranio'scopv.  (From  upaviov,  the  skull, 
and  oKoireu,  to  explore.)  The  inspection  of 
skulls.  See  Phrenology. 

CRA'NIUM.  (am,  ii.  n.  Kpaviov,  quasi, 
Kapaviov;  from  Kapa,  the  head.)  The  skull,  or 
superior  part  of  the  head,  which  forms  a  great 
cavity  containing  the  brain  and  its  appendages. 
The  cranium  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  six 
of  which  are  called  proper  to  the  cranium,  and 
two  common  to  the  cranium  and  face.  The 
six  proper  to  the  cranium  are  the  os  frontis, 
the  two  ossa  parietalia,  the  two  ossa  temporum , 
and  the  os  occipitis :  the  two  common  to  the 
cranium  and  face  are  the  os  ethmoides  and  the 
os  sphenoides.  This  is  an  arbitrary  and  incor¬ 
rect  arrangement,  since  the  frontal  bone  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  face  quite  as  much 
as  the  ethmoid  or  sphenoid,  and  the  temporal 
bone  also  partially. 

Cranium  humanum.  The  human  skull. 
This  was  formerly  an  important  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  was  esteemed  alexiphar- 
mic  and  antiepileptic ;  and  divers  oils,  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  other  preparations  were  made  from 
it.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  its  reputation 
in  epilepsy  has  entirely  faded. 

Crante'res.  (KpavTqpes.  From  Kpaivoi,  to 
make  perfect.)  A  name  given  to  the  dentes  sa- 
pientice,  because  they  come  last  and  complete 
the  number  of  the  teeth. 

CRA'PULA.  (a,  re.  f.  KpaiwaXri  •  derived 
according  to  Galen  from  Kapqvov,  the  head,  and 
iraXXeaffat,  to  be  agitated.)  A  surfeit.  The 
oppressed  state  of  the  stomach  and  head  arising 
from  excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

CRA'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  Kepavvvpi,  to 
mix.)  Mixture.  Applied  to  the  humours  of 
the  body,  when  there  is  such  an  admixture  of 
their  principles  as  to  constitute  a  healthy  state  : 
hence  in  dropsies,  scurvy,  &c.,  the  crasis,  or 
healthy  mixture  of  the  principles  of  the  blood, 
is  said  to  be  destroyed. 

Cra'spedon.  (KpaaneSoy,  the  hem  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  ;  from  KpQfxa co,  to  hang  down,  and  irebov, 
the  ground.)  A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when 
it  hangs  down  like  the  hem  of  a  garment. 

Crassum  intestinum.  The  large  intestine. 

Cuassame  ntum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  crassus, 
thick.)  See  Sanguis. 

CRASSULA.  (a,  re.  •  from  crassus, 
thick :  so  named  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.) 
1.  A  name  of  the  Sedum  telephiurn  and  several 
•  other  plants.  2.  Ihe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
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in  the  Lin  mean  system.  Class  Pentandriaj  Order, 
Pentagynia. 

Crassus  pulsus.  A  strong  and  full  pulse. 

Cratae'gonon.  (FromKpaTeo),to  gain  strength, 
and  yovov,  the  semen,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  render  the  semen  prolific.)  An  herb  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  the  Melam- 
pyrum  cristatum  of  Linnaius. 

'  CllATiE'GUS.  (us,  i.  f.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Icosan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia.  The  hawthorn,  C.  oxy- 
acantha,  and  wild  service  tree,  C.  torminalis, 
belong  to  this  genus. 

CllATiE'VA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  fruit  of  nearly  all  the  species  has  a  peculiar 
alliaceous  odour,  whence  they  have  been  called 
garlic  pears.  The  C.  Ileligiosa  is  the  Pura-au 
of  Tahiti,  which  is  there  planted  in  burial 
grounds.  Its  leaves  are  aromatic  and  stimu¬ 
lant.  The  bark  of  the  C.  Tapia  is  a  bitter  tonic, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  Indian  practitioners  as 
a  febrifuge. 

Crater.  A  brass  vessel  with  a  broad  base 
and  a  narrow  mouth. 

Crati'cula.  (From  crates,  a  grate.)  The 
grate  which  covers  the  ash-hole  in  a  chemical 
furnace. 

Craw-fish.  See  Cancer fiuviatilis. 

Crea.  Ocrea.  The  anterior  part  of  the  leg. 
—  Blancard. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  Potassce  bitartras. 

CllE'ASOTE.  ( Creasoton,  from  Kpeas,  flesh ; 
ffiofa,  to  preserve,  on  account  of  its  antiseptic 
property.)  A  substance  lately  discovered  by 
Ileichenbach.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
taken  from  an  excellent  article  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Gully’s  Translation  of  Magendie’s  For¬ 
mulary  :  — 

Creasote  is  an  oily,  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  resembling  that 
of  smoke,  or  smoked  meat,  and  of  a  burning 
and  exceedingly  caustic  taste.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  ‘037. 

It  boils  at  203°  Centigrade,  and  is  not  con¬ 
gealed  by  a  cold  of  — 27°  C.  ;  it  burns  with  a 
strongly  fuliginous  flame.  With  water  at  20°, 
it  forms  two  combinations,  one  a  solution  of  one 
part  in  80,  and  the  other  of  10  parts  in  100. 
This  aqueous  solution  does  not  change  turnsol, 
nor  is  it  neutralised  by  acids  or  alkalis.  Nitric 
acid  causes  red  vapours.  A  small  portion  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  turns  it  red,  but  a 
larger  quantity  blackens  it,  the  acid  itself  being 
also  decomposed.  Acetic  acid  seems  to  be  its 
specific  solvent,  for  it  holds  any  quantity  of  it. 
All  the  acids,  even  the  carbonic,  separate  creasote 
from  its  combinations  with  potass  anil  soda, 
without  otherwise  affecting  it.  It  dissolves  a 
great  number  of  salts,  some  with,  and  some 
without  heat.  Alkohol,  ether,  carburetted  sul¬ 
phur,  and  acetic  ether  combine  with  it  in  any 
proportion.  It  decomposes  or  dissolves  resins, 
resinous  colouring  matters,  and  other  similar 
substances. 

Shaken  with  white  of  egg,  coagulation  im¬ 
mediately  takes  place.  I  rush  meat,  soaked  for 
an  hour  in  a  solution  of  creasote,  and  then  dried, 
may  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  without  fear  of 
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putrefaction  ;  in  a  week  it  becomes  hard,  has 
the  smell  of  smoked  meat,  and  becomes  reddish 
brown.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Birds  poisoned  with  crcasote  remain  nearly 
two  months  without  emitting  any  putrid  odour. 

These  effects  on  animal  matter  closely  re¬ 
semble  those  of  pyroligneous  acid  and  tar  water, 
and  demonstrate  almost  to  a  certainty  that  crea- 
sote  is  the  preservative  principle  of  those  fluids. 
This  has  been  further  shown  by  the  extraction 
of  creasote  from  both  of  them.  Creasote  is 
most  abundantly  and  easily  prepared  from  tar. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  tar  from  wood  the 
fluid  collected  in  the  receivers  contains  an  cin- 
pyreumatic  acid  water,  which  is  rejected,  and 
oil  of  tar,  which  is  placed  in  glass  retorts  and 
rectified.  In  these  two  distillations  the  oil  of 
tar  is  at  first  light,  but  as  the  heat  is  increased,  its 
gravity  augments.  At  one  period  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  the  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  a  fluid 
which  is  poor  in  creasote,  and  consists  mostly 
of  eupiune,  and  other  substances  that  interfere 
with  the  purity  of  the  creasote,  floats  above  it: 
this  is  poured  off,  and  the  pale  yellow  tar. oil 
is  heated.  Carbonate  of  potass  is  added,  until 
the  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged  on 
shaking  :  the  mixture  is  decanted,  in  order  to 
separate  the  acetate  of  potass,  and  the  oil  is  again 
distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  and  all  the  first  pro¬ 
ducts  that  float  on  the  water  are  rejected.  The 
oil  is  then  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potass  of  the  specific  gravity  1T2;  heat  is 
thereby  developed,  and  a  portion  of  the  materials 
composed  of  eupione,  &c.  not  being  dissolved, 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  removed.  The 
alkaline  solution  is  poured  into  an  open  capsule, 
and  regularly  heated  to  boiling.  It  rapidly 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  whereby 
a  peculiar  oxidisable  principle  in  it  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  the  mixture  then  turns  brown. 
After  cooling  in  the  open  air,  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  until  the  oil  is  set  at  liberty'.  It 
is  then  distilled  with  water,  holding  a  little 
caustic  potass,  and  the  whole  is  kept  boiling 
until  the  quantity  of  oil  which  passes  from  the 
retort  becomes  diminished  :  at  this  point  the 
distillation  should  cease.  The  oil  and  water  in 
the  receiver  are  again  distilled  with  potass,  and 
the  same  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  repeated, 
as  in  the  former  instance.  A  third  distillation 
is  then  made,  and  a  little  phosphoric  instead  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  in  order  to  take  up 
some  ammonia  retained  in  the  oil. 

The  oil  is  then  for  the  third  time  dissolved  in 
caustic  potass,  and  if  the  preceding  processes 
have  been  carefully  managed,  they  combine, 
without  leaving  any  residue  of  eupione,  and  the 
mixture,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not  turn 
brown,  but  takes  on  a  slightly  reddish  tint.  As 
long,  however,  as  any  eupione  remains,  and  the 
mixture  turns  brown,  the  solution  in  potass 
should  be  repeated.  In  this  state  the  creasote 
is  not  entirely  pure,  but  it  may  be  used  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purposes. 

It  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  distil¬ 
ling  it  with  water  alone,  then  rectifying  the 
product  of  the  distillation  repeatedly  until  no 
water  passes  over  when  the  heat  is  raised  to 
203°  C.  The  last  product  is  creasote  unal- 
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loyed  by  eupione,  picamare,  water,  or  other 
matters. 

M.  Reichenbach  endeavoured  to  simplify  this  i 
tedious  process ;  but  he  found  that  the  product 
was  always  unfit  for  internal  use,  while  its  i 
action  on  the  surface  was  much  impaired.  So  : 
procured,  its  emetic  effects  were  most  violent ;  | 
a  single  drop  applied  to  the  tongue  caused  in  1 
the  space  of  a  minute,  excessive  nausea  with 
tremors,  succeeded  by  vomiting,  and  great  pro¬ 
stration  of  the  powers.  These  effects  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  presence  of  eupione,  and  he  I 
therefore  recommends  the  process  above  de-  i 
scribed  to  be  followed  on  all  occasions. 

Applied  to  the  tongue  in  a  concentrated  form,  i 
creasote  causes  violent  pain,  though  no  redness  ; 
or  tumefaction  is  present :  a  strong  taste  of 
smoke  extends  to  the  throat.  Poured  on  the  : 
skin,  it  produces  a  burning  sensation  with  rube-  i 
faction  and  erosion. 

Flies,  spiders,  and  small  fishes  die  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes,  when  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  twelve  drops  of  creasote  in  two  t 
ounces  of  water. 

Two  drachms  given  in  half  an  ounce  of  water 
to  a  puppy-dog  induced  the  following  symp-  i 
toms  :  complete  prostration  of  muscular  power,  ■ 
drooping  of  the  head,  fixation  of  the  eyes,  ver-  I 
tigo,  apparent  stupefaction  of  all  the  senses  ;  the  i 
respiration,  from  being  laboured,  was  at  the  end 
of  three  minutes  almost  entirely  stopped  by  an 
abundant  secretion  of  viscid,  filamentous  mucus;  i 
to  which  was  added  vomiting  of  whitish  milky  I 
fluid,  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdo-  i 
niinal  muscles.  These  symptoms  got  gradually  i 
worse  for  two  hours,  the  respiration  becoming  i 
more  laborious,  and  at  longer  intervals,  the  limbs  i 
being  seized  with  tremors,  then  with  convulsive  I 
contractions,  and  the  whole  ending  in  death. 

On  opening  the  body  of  the  animal  all  the  ' 
tissues  of  the  body,  except  the  liver,  exhaled  a  • 
strong  odour  of  creasote.  The  mucous  digestive  I 
membrane  gave  signs  of  inflammation  through-  j 
out  its  whole  extent ;  the  matters  contained  in  I 
the  stomach  coagulated  white  of  egg,  and  heated, ! 
gave  out  the  powerful  tar  smell  of  creasote.  In 
the  heart  and  the  immediate  great  vessels  the  | 
blood  appeared  to  be  much  more  firmly  coagu-  | 
latc-d  than  usual.  The  lungs  were  gorged  overi 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent  with  reddish  l 
brown  blood  ;  the  more  ruddy  parts  of  them  I 
floated  in  water  readily:  the  darker  portions! 
scarcely  [swam  at  all.  No  sign  of  congestion! 
about  the  brain  appeared. 

On  injecting  equal  parts  of  creasote  and  water! 
into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog,  the  same  syro-l 
ptoms  were  produced,  but  death  ensued  more 
speedily. 

If  concentrated  or  diluted  creasote  be  added  I 
to  blood,  the  latter  thickens  and  becomes  red-t 
dish  brown,  witli  small  spots  of  white,  pro-; 
bably  coagulated  albumen  :  on  further  exposure! 
to  the  air  the  blood  acquires  a  yellowish  red 
colour. 

The  signs  of  poisoning  with  creasote,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  redness  of  the  gastro-intestinnll 
mucous  membrane,  the  peculiar  thickness  and 
colour  of  the  blood,  the  property  possessed  by: 
the  matters  in  the  stomach  of  coagulating  albu- 
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men,  and  more  especially  flic  peculiar  odour 
exhaled  by  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

•  Plants  watered  with  a  solution  ot  creasote, 
fade  and  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

M.  Reichenbach’s  first  trials  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  creasote  were  made  on  slight  burns, 
infantile  excoriations  and  wounds.  Subsequently 
he  was  induced  to  try  it  in  extensive  burns  by 
hot  iron  and  boiling  fluids  :  in  itch  and  various 
kinds  of  tetters ;  in  gangrene  consequent  on 
extensive  compound  fracture  of  the  leg ;  in 
caries  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes ; 
in  toothach,  though  it  fails  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
caries  of  the  tooth  ;  in  open,  fungous  whitlow  ; 
in  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  throat,  leg,  and  joints 
of  the  fingers;  in  ulcerated  white-swelling  of 
the  knee  of  two  years  standing  ;  in  chancres  and 
.other  syphilitic  ulcers  ;  in  wounds  from  cutting 
and  piercing  instruments,  caustic  alkalis,  &c., 
in  which  cases  the  wounds  did  not  heal  by  sup¬ 
puration,  but  by  actual  desiccation  caused  by 
the  creasote.  In  all  these  instances  he  has 
found  the  remedy  most  effectual  and  astonish¬ 
ingly  rapid  in  its  operation.  Thus  in  a  case  of 
old  standing  and  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the 
throat,  with  purulent  discharge  from  the  ears, 
the  ointment  of  creasote  to  the  former,  and  the 
injection  of  creasote  water  into  the  latter,  put 
an  end  to  both  in  the  course  of  three  weeks. 

Internally,  M.  Reichenbaeh  has  given  it  in 
several  cases  of  hemoptysis ;  in  two  of  these, 
the  sanguineous  expectoration  had  continued 
for  upwards  of  a  week,  when  the  administration 
ot  four  drops  of  creasote,  on  sugar,  daily  for 
four  days,  arrested  the  flow  of  blood. 

Turning  to  the  practice  of  the  French  phy¬ 
sicians,  we  find  that  creosote  has  been  success¬ 
fully  employed  in  burns,  by  Berthelot  and 
Goupil,  who  observe,  that  in  treating  these  with 
creasote,  the  tendency  to  cicatrise  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre,  and  the  consequent 
contractions  and  irregularities,  are  avoided  ;  in 
various  dry  and  moist  tetters  by  Goupil,  Coster, 
Berthelot,  Martin-Solon,  Duchesne- Duparc  and 
Dauvergne ;  in  chancres  and  old  venereal  ulcers, 
by  Kiinckel,  Lesserd,  and  others  ;  in  sanious 
ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  by  Colombat ;  in 
a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  nose,  by  Breschet ;  in 
chronic  inflammation  with  suppuration  of  the 
edges  ot  the  eyelids,  by  Coster;  in  cancer  of 
the  womb  by  Hippolyte  Cloquet  and  Tealicr; 
in  varicose,  ill-conditioned  ulcers  of  the  leg,  by 
Goupil,  &c.  &c.  Chilblains  are  also  consider¬ 
ably  benefited  by  frictions,  with  creasote  oint¬ 
ment  or  water.  M.  Regnart  relieved  the  cele- 
irated  M.  Broussais  from  an  excruciating  tooth- 
acJ‘  tlle  ,rtJG  application  of  a  concentrated 
solution  ot  creasote  to  the  carious  tooth. 

teasote  has  been  employed  by  the  French 
physicians  in  pulmonary  phthisis;  but  the  alleged 
(successful  cases  are  strained,  and  tell  but  little 
in  favour  of  the  remedy.  It  has  not  been  more 
successfully  used,  in  several  cases  of  chronic 
(bronchitis,  by  inhalation. 

Creeping.  See  liepens. 

CREM  A'STE R.  (er, cm.  m. ;  from  icpepau, 
o  suspend. )  Musculus  testis.  Musculus  scroti. 
A  muscle  of  the  testicle,  by  which  it  is  suspended, 
Wnd  drawn  up  and  compressed,  in  the  act  of 
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coition.  It  arises  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  passes 
over  the  spermatic  chord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  covering  the 
testicle. 

Cre'mnus.  (Kpypvos,  a  precipice,  or  shelving 
place.)  1.  The  lip  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  The  labium  pudendi. 

Cremoca/rpium.  ( From  Kpepaai,  to  sus¬ 
pend,  and  uapiros,  fruit.)  The  name  given  by 
Mirbcl  to  a  simple  fruit  united  with  the  calyx, 
and  divided  into  two  indehiscent  monosperma- 
tous  coccci.  This  species  of  fructification  occurs 
throughout  the  Umbelliferec. 

CRE'MOR.  (or,  oris,  m.)  1.  Cream. 

The  oily  part  of  milk  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  that  liquid,  mixed  with  a  little  curd  and 
serum. 

2.  Any  substance  floating  on  the  top  of  a 
liquid,  and  skimmed  off. 

3.  A  thick  decoction  of  barley.  —  Blancard. 

Cremor  calcis.  I  he  pellicle  of  carbonate 

of  lime,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  lime-water 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Cremor  ta'rtari.  Cream  of  tartar.  See 
Potassee  bitartras. 

CRENA'TUS.  Crenate  :  notched,  or  scol¬ 
loped.  Applied  to  a  leaf  or  petal,  when  the 
indentations  are  blunted  or  rounded,  and  not 
directed  towards  either  end  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Glecoma  hederacea.  The  two  British  species  of 
Salvia  are  examples  of  doubly  crenate  leaves. 
I  he  petals  of  the  Linum  usitatissi/num  are 
crenate. 

Creosote.  See  Creasote. 

Crepa'tio.  Crepatura.  In  Pharmacy,  the 
boiling  of  seeds  till  they  burst. 

CREl’l  TATION.  ( From  crepito,  to  make 
a  crashing  or  crackling  noise.)  1.  The  peculiar 
sound,  or  sensation,  occasioned  by  pressure  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  in  cellular  tissues  filled  with 
air;  as  the  lungs  in  their  natural  state,  or  a  part 
affected  with  emphysema. 

2.  The  grating  of  the  ends  of  broken  bones. 
See  Crepitus. 

3.  Synonymous  in  Chemistry  with  decrepitation . 

CRE  PI  1  US.  (us,  us.  m.;  from  crepo,  to 

make  a  noise.)  A  crashing  or  cracking  noise. 
A  discharge  of  wind  from  the  bowels  upwards 
or  downwards.  In  medicine,  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  the  grating  sound  which  is  heard 
when  the  ends  ot  a  fractured  bone  are  rubbed 
on  each  other. 

Crepitus  lupi.  See  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

Crescent-shaped.  See  Leaf. 

CHESS.  A  number  of  plants  which  have  a 
more  or  less  pungent  flavour  are  called  cresses. 

Cressis.  A  barbarous  Latin  name  of  the 
Nasi urt hem  sativum. 

Cress,  garden.  See  Lepidium  sativum. 

Cress,  sciatica.  See  I.epidium  iberis. 

Cress,  water.  See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium 

aquaticum. 

Cress,  wild.  See  Sysimbrium  nasturtium 

aquaticum. 

Crest.  See  Crista. 

Crested.  See  Crislatus. 

CRE'TA.  (a,  re.  f.)  Chalk.  An  impure 
carbonate  of  lime.  See  Creta  preepurata. 
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Creta  tr^parata.  Prepared  chalk.  Take 
of  chalk  a  pound  ;  add  a  little  water,  and  rub  it 
to  a  fine  powder.  Throw  this  into  a  large 
vessel  full  of  water;  then  shake  them,  and  after 
a  little  while  pour  the  still  turbid  liquor  into 
another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that  the  powder 
may  subside;  lastly,  pouring  off'  the  water,  dry 
this  powder.  This  is  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  is  antacid  and  absorbent.  It  is  exhibited 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  cretaceous  mixture. 
See  Mistura  creta;.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  of 
many  compound  medicines. 

CRET A'CEO US.  ( Cretaceus ;  from  creta, 
chalk.)  Chalky:  appertaining  to  chalk. 

Cretaceous  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Cretaceous  mixture.  See  Mistura  crctce. 

Cretaceous  powder.  See  Pulvis  cretce  com- 
positus. 

Crete,  dittany  of.  See  Origanum  dictamnus. 

CRETINISMUS.  (ms,  i.  m.)  Cretinism: 
a  peculiar  endemic  disease  common  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  found  also  in  some  other  mountainous 
regions. 

Cretinism  makes  a  very  close  approach  to 
rickets  in  its  general  symptoms.  It  differs  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  tendency  to  the  peculiar  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  in  France,  is 
denominated  goitre,  and  with  us,  Derbyshire- 
neck,  and  in  the  mental  imbecility  which  ac¬ 
companies  it  from  the  first. 

In  cretinism  the  organ  of  the  brain  seems  to 
follow  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  in 
many  cases,  even  to  take  the  lead,  so  that  the 
chief  imbecility  is  to  be  found  in  this  region. 
For  the  peculiar  symptom  of  goitre  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  account.  We  know  so  little  of  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  even  of  the  fabric  of  this  gland,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  assigning  its  use  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  hence,  it  is  not  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  its  peculiar  tendency  to  associate, 
in  the  present  disease,  with  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  bones  and  of  the  intellect,  should  not 
hitherto  have  been  ascertained.  Goitre,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  always  accompany  the  other 
symptoms,  though  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  an 
associate. 

Cretinism  was  first  distinctly  noticed  and 
described  by  Plater  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  occurring  among  the 
poor  in  Carinthia  and  the  Valais  ;  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  found  in  a  still  severer  degree  in 
other  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  ge¬ 
nerally  ;  as  it  has  since  been  detected  in  very 
distant  regions  where  the  country  exhibits  a 
similarity  of  features,  as  among  a  miserable 
race  called  Caggets,  inhabiting  the  hollows  of 
the  Pyrenees,  whose  district  and  history  have 
been  given  us  by  M.  Raymond,  and  as  far  oft’ as 
Chinese  Tartarv,  where  it  is  represented  as  ex¬ 
isting  by  Sir  George  Staunton. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  cretinism,  it  was 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  use  of  snow-water,  and 
l,y  others  to  the  use  of  water  impregnated  with 
calcareous  earth  :  both  which  opinions  are  en¬ 
tirely  without  foundation.  The  first  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  disproved  by  observing  that  persons 
born  in  places  contiguous  to  the  glaciers,  and 
who  drink  no  other  water  than  what  flows  from 
the  melting  of  ice  and  snow,  arc  not  subject  to  | 
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the  disorder,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  and 
Captain  Cook  have  found  melted  snow  or  ice- 
water  afford  to  seamen  a  peculiarly  wholesome 
beverage  :  while  on  the  contrary  the  disorder  is 
observed  in  places  where  snow  is  unknown,  as 
at  Sumatra.  The  second  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  the  common  waters  of  Switzerland, 
instead  of  being  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  excel  those  of  most  other  countries  in 
Europe  in  purity  and  flavour.  “  There  is  not,” 
observes  Dr.  Reeve,  “  a  village,  nor  a  valley, 
but  what  is  enlivened  by  rivulets,  or  streams 
gushing  from  the  rocks.  The  water  usually 
drunk  at  La  Batia  and  Martigny  is  from  the 
river  Dranse,  which  flows  from  the  glacier  of 
St.  Bernard,  arid  falls  into  the  Rhone  ;  it  is 
remarkably  free  from  earthy  matter,  and  well  j 
tasted.  At  Berne  the  water  is  extremely  pure,  | 
yet,  as  Haller  remarks,  swellings  of  the  throat  I 
are  not  uncommon  in  both  sexes,  though  ere-  i 
tinism  is  rare.” 

As  comfortable  and  genial  warmth  form  one 
of  the  best  auxiliaries  in  attempting  the  cure  of 
both  cretinism  and  rickets,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  chill  of  snow-water,  if  taken  as 
such,  must  considerably  add  to  the  general  I 
debility  of  the  system  when  labouring  under  I 
either  of  these  diseases,  though  there  seems  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  would  originate  > 
either.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  water  i 
impregnated  with  calcareous  earth  should  have  | 
been  regarded  as  a  cause :  for  in  cretinism,  as 
in  rhachia,  the  calcareous  earth  designed  by 
nature  for  building  up  the  bones,  is  often  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  floats  loose  in  various  fluids  of  the  j 
body  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  phosphoric  ij 
acid  to  convert  it  into  a  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
give  it  solidity.  And  as  it  is,  in  consequence  i 
hereof,  pretty  freely  discharged  by  the  urine,  it  , 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
such  calcareous  earth  was  introduced  into  the  I 
system  with  the  common  beverage  of  the  lakes  I 
or  rivers,  and  produced  the  morbid  symptoms.  I 

M.  de  Saussure  has  assigned  a  far  more  | 
probable,  and  unquestionably  the  real  cause  of  [ 
the  disease,  in  referring  us  to  a  few  other  pliy-  i 
sical  features  of  the  Alpine  districts  in  which  it 
makes  its  appearance  chiefly.  The  valleys,  he 
tells  us,  are  surrounded  by  very  high  moun¬ 
tains,  sheltered  from  currents  of  fresh  air,  and  i 
exposed  to  the  direct,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  1 
reflected  rays  of  the  sun.  They  are  marshy,  1 
and  the  atmosphere  is  hence  humid,  close,  and  I 
oppressive.  And  when  to  these  chorographical  i 
causes  we  add  the  domestic  ones,  which  are  also  I 
well  known  to  prevail  very  generally  among  the  I  1 
poor  of  these  regions, such  as  meagre,  innutritious 
food,  indolence,  and  defect  of  cleanliness,  with  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease  from  an  hereditary 
taint  of  many  generations,  we  can  sufficiently 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  cretinism  in  such 
places,  and  for  the  most  humiliating  characters 
it  is  ever  found  to  assume. 

The  general  symptoms  of  cretinism  are  those 
of  rhachia  ;  but  the  disease  shows  itself  earlier, 
often  at  birth,  and  not  unfrequently  before  this 
period,  apparently  commencing  with  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  the  foetus,  anil  affording  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  ancestral  contamination.  The 
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child,  if  not  deformed  and  cachectic  at  birth, 
soon  becomes  so ;  the  body  is  stinted  in  its 
growth,  and  the  organs  in  their  development ; 
the  abdomen  swells,  the  skin  is  wiinkled,  the 
muscles  are  loose  and  flabby,  the  throat  is 
covered  with  a  monstrous  prominence,  the  com¬ 
plexion  wan,  and  the  countenance  vacant  and 
stupid.  The  cranium  bulges  out  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  size,  and  particularly  towards  the  occiput, 
for  it  is  sometimes  depressed  on  the  crown,  and 
at  the  temples ;  insomuch,  that  to  a  front  view 
the  head,  in  some  cases,  appears  even  dimi¬ 
nutive.  The  blunted  sensibility  of  these  wretched 
beings  renders  them  indifferent  to  the  action  of 
cold  and  heat,  and  even  to  blows  or  wounds. 

“  They  are,  generally,”  observes,  M.  Pinel, 

“  both  deaf  and  dumb.  The  strongest  and 
nnost  pungent  odours  scarcely  affect  them.  I 
know  a  Cretin  who  devours  raw  onions  and 
even  charcoal  with  great  avidity :  a  striking 
•proof  of  the'coarseness  and  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organ  of  taste.  Their  organs  of  sight 
and  feeling  are  equally  limited  in  their  oper¬ 
ation.  Of  moral  affections  they  seem  wholly 
destitute  ;  discovering  no  signs  of  gratitude  for 
kindness  shown  to  them,  nor  any  attachment  to 
their  nearest  relations.” —  Mason  Good 

It  is  evident  that  medical  treatment,  generally 
speaking,  can  be  of  no  avail  except  in  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  general  health  of  the  individual. 

Cribra'tio.  (o,  ouis.  f. )  The  operation  of 
sifting  or  passing  through  a  sieve. 

CRl'BRIFORM.  (  Cribrifurmis ;  from  cn- 
brum,  a  sieve,  and  forma,  likeness  ;  because  it  is 
perforated  like  a  sieve.)  Applied  to  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  See  Ethmoid  bone.  The 
tunica  decidua  of  the  ovum  has  been  called 
i membrana  cribriformis  by  Osiander. 

ChI'CO-ARYT^ENOJDE'uS  I.ATEIl aT,IS.  A  ItlUS- 
cle  which  rises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  car¬ 
tilage  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  open  the 
glottis  by  separating  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Crcr  co-akytenoide'us  posti'cus.  A  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of 
the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  use  is 
to  draw  back  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  to  render 
the  ligament  of  the  glottis  tense,  and  thereby  to 
I  lengthen  the  glottis. 

Cricopharyjigeus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
i  inferior. 

Ciu'co-thyroide'us.  A  muscle  which  rises 
from  the  side  and  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  has  two  insertions,  one  into  the 
under  part  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
trnd  the  other  into  its  inferior  cornu.  Its  action 
■  is  to  draw  the  thyroid  cartilage  downwards  and 
forwards,  or  the  cricoid  cartilage,  upwards  and 
i  backwards. 

Ciu'co-thy,ro-phaiiyng.iE,us.  The  inferior 
l  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx  is  so  called 
by  Dumas. 

CRFCOID.  ( Cricoides ;  Cricoideus,  from 
upiuos,  a  ring,  and  o5os,  resemblance.)  lting- 
hke  :  applied  to  a  round  ririg-like  cartilage  of 
the  larynx.  See  Cartilago  cricoides. 

Cridones.  1  he  same  as  crinones.  See  Critio. 

Crimnodes.  (From  Kpigvov,  bran,  and  j 
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eiSos,  resemblance.)  15ran-like;  applied  to 
urine,  which  deposits  a  sediment  like  bran.  — 
Hippocrates. 

Crina'le.  An  instrument  formerly  used  to 
exert  pressure  in  cases  of  fistula  lachrymalis. 
It  is  named  from  having  at  one  end  a  small 
cushion  stuffed  with  hair. 

Cri'nis.  The  hair.  See  Capillus. 

Crino'myron.  (From  Kpivov,  a  lily,  and 
fxopov,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed  of 
lilies  and  aromatics;  the  same  with  the  Un- 
guentum  cegyptium  album. 

CllI'NO.  (o,  onis. ;  from  crinis,  the  hair.) 
1.  A  genus  of  entozoa  observed  chiefly  in  horses 
and  dogs,  the  description  of  which  is  so  im¬ 
perfect  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  separate  genus. 

2.  A  disease  which,  according  to  Ettmuller 
and  others  has  prevailed  epidemically  among 
infants.  It  consisted  in  the  eruption  of  rigid 
black  hairs  from  the  skin  of  the  back,  arms, 
and  legs,  accompanied  with  febrile  irritation 
and  emaciation.  The  hairs  become  blacker, 
and  at  last  fall  off.  Three  or  four  successive 
crops  of  them  arise  within  the  first  month  of 
the  child’s  life.  Children  are  liable  to  them  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Crio'genes.  An  epithet  of  certain  troches, 
mentioned  by  P.  /Fgineta,  which  he  commends 
for  cleansing  ulcers. 

CRI  SIS,  (is,  is.  f.  K puns,  a  judgment  or 
determination  ;  from  Kpivw,  to  judge.)  A  sud¬ 
den  change  for  the  better  or  worse  taking  place 
in  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  and  especially 
fevers.  A  favourable  crisis  is  sometimes  attended 
with  a  diarrhoea,  perspiration,  or  other  sensible 
evacuation,  and  such  evacuations  are  styled 
critical.  At  other  times  the  crisis  is  unattended 
with  any  sensible  evacuation.  A  crisis  is  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfect;  the  former  bringing  the  pa¬ 
tient  suddenly  to  a  state  of  convalescence,  the 
latter  merely  causing  a  marked  alleviation  of 
the  symptoms.  The  crisis  is  also  called  salu¬ 
tary  or  fatal,  according  to  the  result.  It  has 
been  a  question  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
down  to  the  present,  whether  fevers  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  crisis  on  particular  days  of  their 
course  rather  than  on  others.  See  Critical 
days. 

Crispation.  See  Crispatura, 

Criscatu/ra.  (From  crispo,  to  curl.)  Crisp¬ 
ation.  A  slight  contraction  of  any  part  whe¬ 
ther  natural  or  induced  by  a  morbid  cause ; 
thus,  the  skin  when  contracted  so  as  to  form 
j  what  is  called  cutis  anserina  is  in  a  state  of 
crispation  ;  the  small  arteries  divided  by  a  wound 
when  they  retract  so  as  to  arrest  the  luemor- 
rhage’are  in  a  state  of  crispation. 

CRI'SPUS.  Crisp  :  curled.  Applied  to  a 
leaf,  when  the  border  is  so  much  more  dilated 
than  the  disk,  that  it  necessarily  becomes  curled 
and  twisted  ;  as  in  Malva  crispa,  &e. 

CRIS'TA.  (a,  re.  f.  The  comb  of  a  cock; 
a  crest. )  This  name  is  given,  I.  In  Anatomy, 
to  several  processes  and  parts  ot  bones;  as  the 
crista  i/ii,  and  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

2.  In  Surgery,  to  excrescences,  like  the  comb 
of  a  cock,  about  the  anus. 

Crista  galli.  An  eminence  of  the  ethmoid 
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bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cock's 
comb.  See  Elhmoul  bone. 

CRIST  A'TUS.  Crested:  applied  to  parts 
of  plants  having  an  appendage  resembling  a 
crest. 

Crithamum.  Sec  Crithmum. 

CRFTHE.  (e,  es.  f.  KpiOrj,  barley.)  A 
sty  or  small  tumour  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat 
resembling  a  barleycorn.  See  Hordeolum. 

Crithe'iiion.  (From  k piece,  to  judge.)  The 
same  as  crisis. 

CRFTIIUM.  ( urn,  i.  n;  from  icpivu,  to 
secrete :  said  to  be  so  named  from  its  supposed 
virtues  in  promoting  a  discharge  of  the  urine 
and  menses.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Higynia. 

Ciuthmum  maritimum.  The  samphire,  or 
sea-fennel.  Herba  Sancti  Petri.  Crithmum  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  a  low  perennial 
plant,  and  grows  about  the  sea-coast  in  several 
parts  of  our  island.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  and  the  country  people  use  it  as  a  pot¬ 
herb.  Pickled  with  vinegar  and  spice,  it  makes 
a  wholesome  and  elegant  condiment. 

CRPTICAL.  Appertaining  to  the  crisis; 
determining  the  event  of  a  disease.  Applied 
to  symptoms,  evacuations,  periods,  &c.  which 
have  reference  to  a  crisis. 

Critical  days.  Hies  judicatorii.  Hies 
decrelorii.  Hies  principes.  Hies  radicales.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Galen  taught  that  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  days  on  which  the  crisis  of  fever  was 
generally  perfect  and  favourable ;  others  on 
which  it  was  imperfect  or  unfavourable;  and 
others  again,  which  were  seldom  marked  by 
any  particular  change  one  way  or  the  other. 
According  to  Galen,  the  7tlr  day  is  particularly 
favourable  ;  next  to  this  the  14th,  then  the  9th, 
11th,  and  20th;  then  the  17th  and  5th;  lastly, 
the  4th,  3rd,  and  18th.  The  6th  day  is  very 
doubtful  and  unfavourable,  and  like  it  are  the 
8th,  10th,  12th,  16th,  and  19th.  The  13th 
day  is  intermediate  and  not  marked  by  any 
considerable  change.  Diodes  and  Archigenes 
made  the  21st  one  of  the  favourable  days  ;  but 
Galen  agrees  with  Hippocrates  in  rejecting  this 
and  substituting  the  20th.  The  doctrine  of 
critical  days  has  been  much  contested,  and  is 
so  more  or  less  to  the  present  time.  It  is  now 
generally  disbelieved,  however,  by  physicians 
that  the  critical  days  of  fever  can  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  to  render 
the  doctrine  practically  useful. 

CltO'CEUS.  Deep  yellow.  In  general 
use  to  designate  the  colour  of  plants,  animals, 
minerals,  &c. 

Croci  stigmata.  See  Crocus. 

Crocidi'xis.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  icpoic iSifto,  to 
gather  wool.)  l'loccilation.  See  Carphologia. 

Cro'cinum.  (From  icpoicos,  saffron.)  A 
mixture  of  oil  and  saffron,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  aromatics. 

Croco'des.  (From  icpOKos,  saffron  ;  so  called 
from  the  quantity  of  saffron  it  contains.)  A 
troch  mentioned  by  Paulus  iEgineta. 

Crocodile  a.  See  Cordylea. 

Crocoma'gma.  (From  npoicos,  saffron,  and 
pco-ypa,  thick  oil  or  dregs.)  A  troch  made  of 
oil  of  saffron  and  spices. 
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Cro'conate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  I 
the  croconic  acid  with  a  base. 

Croco'nic  acid.  Acidum  croconicum.  So 
called  from  crocus,  saffron,  on  account  of  the  yel-  j 
low  colour  of  its  salts.  During  the  distillation  of' 
potassium  from  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  I 
and  charcoal  a  gray  compound  comes  over,  which  | 
forms  a  yellow  solution  with  water.  From  this  i 
solution  yellow  crystals  of  croconate  of  potash  I 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  To  separate  i  i 
the  acid,  purified  crystals  of  coronate  of  potash 
are  dissolved  in  strong  alkohol,  to  which  sul- j 
phuric  acid  is  carefully  added,  so  as  barely  to  | 
saturate  the  alkohol.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  i 
precipitated,  and  the  croconic  acid  remains  i 
dissolved  in  the  alkohol,  from  (which  it  may  i 
be  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  is  in  yellow  I 
prismatic  crystals  soluble  in  water.  It  is  de¬ 
composed  by  a  strong  heat,  and  deposits  pure 
charcoal.  Gmelin  considers  it  as  a  compound  . 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

CRO'CUS.  (us,  i.  and  um,  i.  n.  Kponos.  1 
Kponov.  The  story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  i 
into  this  flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book  i 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  Some  derive  this  i 
name  from  Kpom j  or  Kpoms,  a  thread  ;  whence  ; 
the  stamens  of  the  flowers  are  called  KpouiSes,  • 
and  from  them  the  whole  plant  Kponos.  Others, 
again,  derive  it  from  the  Chaldee  language.)  j 
Saffron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Triandria  ;  Order,! 
Monogynia.  Saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  prepared  . 
stigmata  of  the  saffron  plant.  See  Crocus  sa¬ 
tivus. 

3.  A  name  given  by  the  older  chemists  to  I 
several  preparations  of  metallic  substances,  from  I 
their  colour;  thus,  Crocus  martis,  Crocus  veneris.  1  t 

Crocus  antimonii.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  : 
of  antimony. 

Crocus  Germanicus.  See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  Indicus.  See  Curcuma. 

Crocus  martis.  Burnt  green  vitriol. 

Crocus  metallorum.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  ; 
of  antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Crocus  ojficinalis.  See  Crocus  sativus. 

Crocus  saracenicus.  See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of  1 
the  saffron  plant. 

Crocus  —  spatha  univalvi  radicali,  corolUc  t  ubo  : 
longissimo,  of  Linnteus.  This  plant  is  a  native  ) 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  sometimes  j 
found  wild  in  England,  but  is  probably  not  : 
indigenous.  It  is  cultivated  abundantly  for 
medicinal  use  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  saffron,  the  flowers 
are  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  just  as  they 
are  about  to  blow.  They  are  then  spread  upon 
a  table,  and  the  stigmas,  with  a  proportion  of 
the  style,  carefully  picked  out  of  the  flower, 
which  is  thrown  away  as  useless.  The  stigmas 
are  then  dried  upon  a  portable  kiln  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  construction,  over  which  a  haircloth  is 
stretched,  and  over  it  several  sheets  of  white 
paper  are  laid,  upon  which  the  wet  saffron  is 
spread  between  two  and  three  inches  thick.  It 
is  now  covered  with  other  sheets  of  paper,  and  '• 
over  them  is  a  laid  a  coarse  blanket,  live  or  six 
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times  doubled,  which  is  pressed  down  with  a 
hoard  and  a  large  weight  after  the  lire  is  lighted. 
The  first  heat  is  strong,  to  make  the  saffron 
•sweat ;  and,  after  an  hour,  when  it  is  intended 
to  form  the  saffron  into  a  cake,  it  is  turned, 
and  the  same  degree  of  heat  continued  for 
another  hour.  The  fire  is  then  reduced  to  a 
moderate  heat,  which  is  kept  up  tor  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  time  the  cake  is  turned 
every  half  hour,  so  as  to  dry  it  thoroughly.  It 
is  then  fit  for  the  market.  The  finest  saffron 
is  not  formed  into  a  cake,  but  consists  of  the 
stigmas  dried ;  and  thence  it  is  termed  hay 
saffron. 

In  the  shops,  is  found  saffron  from  Sicily, 
France,  and  Spain,  besides  the  English.  The 
Spanish  is  generally  spoiled  with  oil,  in  which 
it  is  dipped  with  the  intention  of  preserving  it ; 
the  Sicilian  and  French  saffron  is  better  than 
the  Spanish  ;  but  the  English  as  being  fresher, 
more  genuine,  and  better  cured,  is  always  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  fibres 
of  smoked  beef,  the  petals  of  the  safflower 
(  Carthamus  tinctorius),  and  of  officinal  marigold 
( Calendula  officinalis):  or  saffron,  from  which 
tincture  or  infusion  has  been  drawn,  is  mixed 
with  a  little  good  saffron,  and  again  pressed 
into  a  cake.  These  frauds  are  detected  by 
infusing  the  suspected  saffron  in  hot  water, 
when  the  expanded  stigmas  will  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  florets  of  the  other  flowers; 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  presence  of  colour 
and  odour,  or  an  unpleasant  odour  arising  when 
the  saffron  is  thrown  upon  red-hot  coals,  will 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  other  fraudulent 
ingredients.  It  should  be  chosen  fresh  in  hay, 
or  in  close,  tough,  compact  cakes,  moderately 
moist,  and  possessing,  in  an  obvious  degree,  all 
the  under-mentioned  sensible  qualities :  the  not 
staining  the  fingers,  but  making  them  oily,  its 
icxhaling  a  musty  flavour ;  a  whitish  yellow  or 
a  blackish  colour  indicate  that  it  is  bad,  or  too 
old. 

Qualities - Good  saffron  has  a  sweetish,  pe¬ 

netrating,  diffusive  odour ;  a  warm,  pungent, 
bitterish  taste  ;  and  a  rich  deep  orange-yellow 
hue  in  the  hay,  or  an  orange-red  colour  in  cake. 
It  yields  its  colour  and  active  ingredients  to 
)'aler>  alkohol,  proof  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and, 
in  a  smaller  degree,  to  other.  By  distillation 
with  water  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  a  heavy 
golden-yellow  coloured  volatile  oil ;  and  it  is 
to  this  oil  that  saffron  owes  its  active  properties : 
•j2  parts  of  saffron  yield  one  of  oil.  The 
watery  infusion,  which  has  a  deep  orange-co- 
lour,  is  rendered,  when  much  concentrated,  of 
a  very  deep  purple  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
mixture  emitting  the  smell  of  vinegar,  and 
yielding  a  copious  black  precipitate  when  di- 
uted  with  water  :  chlorine  produces  a  copious 
yellow  precipitate,  the  liquid  retaining  only  a 
vcry  Pale  lemon-colour.  Saffron  seems  to 
contain  chiefly  extractive,  which,  according  to 
.  rmbstadt,  is  nearly  pure  and  in  the  propor- 
itmn  of  ten  parts  in  sixteen  of  the  vegetable; 

,  M.  Henry  has  demonstrated  that  it  contains 
•volatile  ml ;  and  he  contends  that  its  stimulant 
influence  is  dependent  on  this  oil:  the  remainder 
Jcmg  chiefly  ligneous  fibre.  This  extractive, 
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when  pure,  is  named  po/ychroile  by  Bouillon 
la  Grange  and  Vogel,  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  it  is  capable  of  assuming  when 
it  is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes 
it  to  indigo,  which  gradually  becomes  lilac: 
nitric  acid  gives  it  a  green  hue. 

It  also  contains  resin  ;  for  sulphuric  ether 
digested  on  saffron  is  coloured,  and  when  eva¬ 
porated  on  the  surface  of  water,  a  pellicle  of 
resin  is  left,  whilst  the  colour  extractive,  which 
is  taken  up  with  the  resin,  is  dissolved  in  and 
colours  the  water. 

Medical  properties  and  uses.  —  Saffron  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic ;  but, 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Alexander,  its 
powers  appear  to  be  inconsiderable.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  considered  it  as  a 
remedy  of  great  activity  ;  of  moderate  doses 
exhilarating  the  spirits,  easing  pain,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  sleep  ;  but  occasioning  headachs,  coma, 
delirium,  convulsive  laughter,  and  even  fatal 
effects,  when  given  in  large  doses.  In  modern 
practice,  however,  it  is  scarcely  ever  given  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  cordial  adjunct  to  more  active  reme¬ 
dies.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  grs.  x.  to 
r,  ss. ;  but  it  has  been  given  in  much  larger  doses 

without  any  sensible  effect  being  produced _ 

A.  T.  Thomson. 

It  is  extensively  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  co¬ 
louring  matter.  The  London  College,  a  syrup, 
and  the  Edinburgh,  a  tincture  of  saffron. 

Crocus  veneris.  Oxide  of  copper  formed 
by  calcining  the  metal. 

Croxim'von.  (riapa  to  tcis  Kopas  pveiv,  be¬ 
cause  by  its  pungency  it  makes  the  eyes  wink.) 
An  onion. 

CitoMMYoxYRr.'c.MA.  (From  icpoypuov,  an 
onion,  o£us,  acid,  and  pipywyi,  to  break  out. ) 
An  acid  eructation,  accompanied  with  a  taste 
resembling  onions. 

Caor.  A  dilation  of  the  gullet  in  birds. 
See  Ingluvies. 

Cross  birtii.  The  popular  name  for  what 
obstetricians  call  Preternatural  labour.  See 
Parturitio. 

C RO'TALUS.  («.s,  i.  m.  ;  from  uporaXov,  a 
rattle.)  The  rattlesnake.  A  genus  of  venom¬ 
ous  serpents  abounding  in  various  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  There  are  three  species, 
the  characters  of  which  are  well  ascertained,  C. 
durissus,  C.  horridus,  and  C.  miliarias  .•  a  fourth 
C.  cascabclla,  has  been  recently  found  in  Brazil. 
The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  these 
reptiles  is  the  rattle  appended  to  their  tails. 
This  consists  of  a  number  of  horny  joints,  which 
are  moveable  on  one  another,  and  make  a  rat¬ 
tling  noise  when  the  animal  moves.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  joints  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
serpent,  one  being  added  every  time  it  changes 
its  cuticle. 

The  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  is  almost  uni¬ 
formly  fatal,  being  followed  by  gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  injured  part  and  rapid 
sinking  of  the  vital  powers. 

Crotaphi'tes.  ( From  uporaipos,  the  temple. ) 
Appertaining  to  the  temple.  Applied  ‘to  the 
temporal  artery,  vein,  or  muscle. 

CrotaU’hium.  ( From  upora r/>w,  the  temple.) 
A  pain  in  the  temples. 
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Cro'tapiios.  (KpoTarpus;  probably  from Kporeu, 
to  pulsate.)  The  temples. 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument,  with 
a  hook,  used  to  extract  the  foetus  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  embryotomy. 

CRO'TON.  [on,  onis.  Kpor uu.)  1.  The 

Greek  name  of  the  dog  tick. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Order, 
Monadelphia. 

Croton  benzoe.  See  Styrax  benzoe. 

Croton  cascarilla.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Cascarilla  bark  : 
called  also,  Cascarilla,  Chocarillc,  Elutheria, 
and  Eluteria.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  and  found  also  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  London  College  orders  an  infusion  of 
it,  and  the  Dublin  a  tincture  and  an  extract. 
The  hark  comes  to  us  in  quills,  covered  upon 
the  outside  with  a  rough,  whitish  matter,  and 
brownish  on  the  inner  side,  exhibiting,  when 
broken,  a  smooth,  close,  blackish-brown  surface. 
It  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately 
hitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
aromatic  warmth.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and 
when  burnt  and  extinguished  gives  out  a  fragrant 
musky  smell.  It  yields  its  virtues  partially  to 
water  and  to  alkohol,  and  entirely  to  proof 
spirit.  According  to  Trommsdorff  4-696  parts 
of  the  hark  consist  of  woody  fibre,  3-024  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  a  hitter  principle  8-64,  resin  6-88, 
volatile  oil  72,  and  water  48.  It  is  a  very 
excellent  tonic,  astringent,  and  stomachic,  and 
is  deserving  of  a  more  general  use  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
bark  is  from  grs.  xij.  to  5j.  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

Croton  sebi'ferum.  The  tallow-treeof China, 
now  referred  to  another  genus.  See  Stillingia. 

Croton  ti'glium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  pavana  wood,  and 
tiglia  seeds.  Croton — foliis  ovatis  glabris  acu- 
minatis  serratis,  caule  arboreo,  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  is  found 
in  Malabar,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
Molucca  Islands.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  medicinal 
activity :  the  root  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative, 
and  when  pulverised,  and  exhibited  in  the  dose 
of  a  few  grains,  is  considered  at  Amboyna  and 
Batavia,  as  a  specific  for  dropsy ;  the  wood  ( lig¬ 
num  Pavana:)  produces,  when  administered  in 
small  doses,  a  diaphoretic  effect,  and  in  larger 
ones  it  proves  drastic ;  the  leaves  are  also  purg¬ 
ative,  and  when  dried  and  powdered  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  afford  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  the 
cobra  del  Capella.  The  seeds,  however,  are 
the  parts  which  have  been  more  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine,  the  effects  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  well  known  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  early  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  long  known  under  the  names  of  Grana  Mo¬ 
lucca  —  Tilii  Grana,  —  and  Grana  Tiglia.  It 
appears  that  they  were  at  first  very  frequently 
administered;  hut  their  extreme  acrimony  and 
violence,  and  probably  the  accidents  which  arose 
from  their  injudicious  use,  soon  banished  the 
article  from  medical  practice;  in  India,  how¬ 
ever,  these  seeds  are  still  employed  as  an  ef- 
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fectual  purgative,  after  first  undergoing  the 
process  of  roasting,  or  baking,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  shell,  rendering  the  nut  pul¬ 
verulent,  and  at  the  same  time  of  moderating 
tlie  acrimonious  qualities.  The  expressed  oil 
of  these  seeds  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  in  a  separate  form  until  a  later  period; 
Lemery  speaks  of  it,  and  Geoffroy  in  directing 
its  dose  cautions  us  against  giving  more  than 
5j. !  —  he  probably  meant  a  drop.  Its  use  has 
very  lately  been  revived,  and  there  can  he  little 
doubt  hut  that  under  proper  restrictions,  it  may 
become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner.  The  profession  is  indebted  for  its  late 
introduction,  or  rather  revival,  to  Mr.  E.  Con- 
well,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

This  expressed  oil  has  a  yellow  colour,  a 
faint  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste;  these  qualities, 
however,  will  be  found  to  vary  in  different  i 
samples ;  but  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Nimmo  has  i 
justly  observed,  may  be  fairly  explained,  with-  I 
out  suspecting  the  existence  of  any  fraud,  by 
supposing  that  the  seeds  have  undergone  a 
different  degree  of  torrefaction,  in  order  to  ( 
separate  the  oil  from  the  farinaceous  part. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Nimmo  have  very  i 
satisfactorily  shown  that  this  oil  consists  of  i 
forty-five  parts  of  an  acrid  purgative  principle,  i 
and  fifty-five  of  a  fixed  oil  resembling  that  of  i 
olives,  and  not  possessed  of  any  cathartic  pro¬ 
perty.  The  acrid  matter  consists  of  a  peculiar 
acid  and  a  resin.  The  acid  has  been  named 
crotonic  by  M.  Braudes.  It  was  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who  called  it  the 
iatrophic.  This  oil  does  not  appear  to  produce 
any  effects  which  cannot  be  commanded  by 
other  drastic  purgatives;  its  value  depends  upon 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  administered  ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  touch  the 
tongue,  in  others  a  drop  or  two  will  be  re-  ( 
quired.  In  mania,  and  in  cases  where  the 
administration  of  bulky  medicines  is  extremely 
difficult,  it  would  seem  to  offer  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  has  been  usually  given  in  this 
country  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two 
drops,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Dr.  Ninuno’s 
discovery  with  respect  to  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  oil,  very  naturally  suggested  to 
him  the  mode  of  administering  it  in  the  form 
of  an  alkoholic  tincture,  [Tinctura  Tiglii)  and  i 
he  has  found  by  experience  that  such  a  prepar-  ! 
ation  furnishes  the  means  of  readily  apportion¬ 
ing  the  dose  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  thus  he  found  that  in  administering  a 
tincture  in  doses  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
drops  decomposed,  the  same  effects  were  pro¬ 
duced  as  have  been  attributed  to  the  entire  oil. 
Much  has  been  said  upon  the  fraudulent  admix¬ 
ture  of  this  comparatively  expensive  article  with 
the  cheaper  fixed  oils,  and  we  believe  with  much 
truth  ;  a  circumstance  which  will  of  necessity 
prevent  the  general  use  of  the  article,  and 
occasion  very  different  reports  with  respect  to 
its  value  and  activity.  Dr.  Nimmo,  however, 
proposes  a  method  of  detecting  such  adulter¬ 
ation,  by  a  process  suggested  by  the  results  of 
his  experiments  upon  its  composition,  and  whose 
rational^  will  be  easily  understood  after  the 
chemical  history  that  has  been  just  presented. 
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“  Let  a  very  light  phial  be  counterpoised  in 
an  accurate  balance;  pour  into  it  fifty  grains  of 
the  suspected  oil,  add  alkohol  (which  has  been 
previously  digested  upon  olive  oil,)  agitate  them 
well,  pour  oil'  the  solution  and  add  more  alkohol 
as  before,  until  the  dissolved  portion  is  diffused 
in  such  a  proportion  of  alkohol  that  each  half 
drachm  measure  shall  contain  equal  to  one  dose 
of  the  oil  of  Tig/ium  for  an  adult.  By  after¬ 
wards  placing  the  phial  near  a  fire,  to  evaporate 
what  remains  of  the  alkohol  in  the  bottle,  if  llie 
•residuum  be  to  that  which  has  been  abstracted  by 
ithe  alkohol  as  fifty -five  to  forty-five,  the  oil  is  ge¬ 
nuine.  If  olive,  or  any  other  oil  little  soluble 
in  alkohol,  has  been  employed  as  the  adulter¬ 
ating  agent,  it  is  evident  that  the  residuum  will 
be  in  a  larger  proportion ;  but  should  Castor 
Oil  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  the 
proportion  of  residuum  will  be  smaller  even 
than  the  genuine  medicine.”  —  Paris. 

Croton  tinctorium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  litmus  plant.  Croton — foliis  rhombeis 
repandis,  capsulis  pendulis,  caule  herbaceo,  of 
Linna'tis.  Ilezetta  ccerulea.  This  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France  produces  the  litmus  or  turnsol,  called 
also  succus  heliotropii  and  l  ace  a  cornea.  ' 

Cro'tonate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  crotonic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Croto'ne.  (From  Kporov,  the  tick.)  A 
fungus  on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like  a 
tick;  and,  by  metaphor,  applied  to  small  fun¬ 
gous  excrescences  on  the  periosteum. 

Crotonic  acid.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

CROUP.  The  disease  which  is  called  croup 
is  known  by  a  permanently  laborious  and  suf¬ 
focative  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  stridulous 
noise,  a  short  and  dry  cough,  and  frequently,  to¬ 
wards  the  close,  an  expectoration  of  a  concrete 
membraneous  sputum.  Three  very  distinct 
forms  of  disease  have  been  described  by  authors 
under  the  name  of  croup :  the  acute,  the  chro¬ 
nic,  and  the  spasmodic. 

1.  The  acute  croup.  In  this  the  sense  of 
suffocation  is  great  and  constrictive,  chiefly 
seated  in  the  throat ;  the  respiration  is  sonorous, 
the  voice  harsh,  the  cough  ringing :  there  is 
great  restlessness,  and  active  inflammatory  fever. 

J  he  disease  essentially  consists  of  a  peculiar  in¬ 
flammation,  that  spreads  through  different  parts, 
01  even  the  whole  range  of  the  windpipe,  from 
t  ie  larynx  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the 
ronchiae ;  and,  as  the  whole  tube  was  called  bron- 
<  us.  by  the  ancients,  the  most  appropriate  name 
tor  it  would  be  bronchitis.  It  has  also  received 
many  other  appellations,  from  its  prominent 
symptoms,  in  the  nosological  arrangements  of 
ip  >y si cians ;  as  tracheitis,  cynanche  trachealis,  cy¬ 
nanche  laryngea,  suffbeatio  stridula,  angina  per - 
niciosa,  cynanche  stridula,  morbus  strangulatorius, 
ca  arr  ius  suffocations,  angina  polyposa  sive  mem- 
&c.  Dr.  Home  first  called  the 
, j  <],n  °  med‘cal  practitioners  to  it  as  a  dis- 
1  ISeast‘.  usually  commences  in  the 

X;  °r  during  which  a  peculiar  sc- 

icretion  is  tnused  th-it  ,.,,...1,1  1 

ibranous  form,  and  lines  fe  77""" 
atinvn  I  .  s  tlle  tube,  not  only 

i above  its  bifurcation,  but  also  in  its  minutest 

When  chemically  examined,  the 


i  branches. 


secretion  appears  to  consist  chiefly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  of  the  albuminous  part  of  the  blood, 
diluted  with  its  serosity,  and  copiously  com¬ 
bined  with  that  peculiar  substance  of  the  blood 
called  fibrin.  IIow  it  happens  that  the  mucous 
secernents  of  the  air  passages  afford  so  unusual  a 
secretion  in  this  particular  instance,  we  know  not. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  children  should  be 
chiefly  subject  to  this  disease,  at  whose  age  fibrin 
is  not  peculiarly  abundant,  and  whose  blood 
contains,  comparatively,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
azote,  which  in  fibrin  is  so  large  a  constituent. 
Dr.  Cullen  asserts  that  acute  croup  seldom 
attacks  infants  till  after  they  have  been  weaned; 
and  that  there  is  no  instance  of  its  occurring  in 
children  above  twelve  years  of  age.  Those  who 
have  once  had  it  are  more  susceptible  of  it  than 
before;  though  the  susceptibility  gradually  wears 
off  as  they  grow  older.  It  is  found  equally  in 
midland  regions  and  on  the  coast,  but  perhaps 
more  frequently  in  low, i  marshy  grounds,  than 
in  drier  uplands.  There  is  no  unequivocal  in¬ 
stance  of  its  being  contagious,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  occasionally  epidemic. 

It  commences  usually  with  a  slight  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  sneezing,  as  though  cold  had 
been  taken,  and  the  patient  was  about  to  suffer 
from  catarrh.  To  these  symptoms,  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  succeed  a 
peculiar  shrillness  and  ringing  of  the  voice,  as 
if  the  sound  were  sent  through  a  brazen  tube. 

“  At  the  same  time,”  says  Dr.  Cullen,  who 
has  well  described  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
“  there  is  a  sense  of  pain  about  the  larynx,  some 
difficulty  of  respiration,  with  a  wheezing  sound 
in  inspiration,  as  if  the  passage  of  the  air  were 
straitened.  The  cough  which  attends  it  is  some¬ 
times  dry;  and  if  any  thing  be  spit  up,  it  is  a 
matter  of  a  purulent  appearance,  and  sometimes 
films,  resembling  portions  of  a  membrane.  To¬ 
gether  with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  frequency 
of  pulse,  a  restlessness,  and  an  uneasy  sense  of 
heat.  When  the  internal  fauces  are  viewed  they 
are  sometimes  without  any  appearance  of  in¬ 
flammation  ;  but  frequently  a  redness  and  even 
swelling  appear :  and  sometimes  in  the  fauces 
there  is  an  appearance  of  matter  like  to  that 
rejected  by  coughing.  With  the  symptoms  now' 
described,  and  particularly  with  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a  sense  of  strangling  in  the 
fauces,  the  patient  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut 
off.  The  countenance  generally  exhibits  great 
distress;  the  head  anti  face  are  covered  with 
perspiration,  from  the  violence  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  alternately  pale  and 
livid.  The  essence  of  this  species  of  croup 
consists  in  the  secretion  of  the  concrete  lining, 
which  is  perpetually  endangering  suffocation.” 
Notwithstanding  the  latter  affirmation,  Dr. 
Cullen  seems  to  consider  spasm  of  the  glottis 
as  the  more  frequent  cause  of  suffocation ; 
adding,  however,  that  he  never  found  anti- 
spasmodic  medicines  of  any  use.  Spasm  was 
with  him  a  favourite  doctrine,  and  often  warped 
his  judgment.  Dr.  Marcus  regards  croup  as  a 
local  inflammation  alone,  utterly  independent 
of  spasm,  and  attributes  the  danger  to  this 
symptom  solely.  That  there  is  some  decree 
of  spasmodic  action,  however,  is  unquestionable ; 
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and  the  locality  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  inflammation,  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinguish  it  from  catarrh,  in  which 
there  is  also  some  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea,  though  of  a  common 
kind,  and  rarely  limited  to  this  organ. 

The  cure  demands  a  prompt  and  active  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  must  depend,  not  so  much  upon 
searching  into  and  correcting  the  remote  cause, 
or  even  counteracting  the  spasm,  as  in  counter¬ 
acting  and  removing  the  membranous  secretion, 
which  is  every  moment  in  danger  of  producing 
suffocation ;  the  more  so,  that  in  children  the 
natural  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  much  smaller 
in  proportion  than  in  adolescents,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  not  more  than  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
The  patient  makes  frequent  and  painful  efforts 
to  remove  this  solid  secretion  by  coughing  ;  but 
the  cough  is,  for  the  most  part,  dry  and  inef¬ 
fectual,  and  nothing  more  than  a  little  flaky 
mucus  is  excreted.  Very  copious  bleeding,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  by  breaking 
abruptly  upon  the  inflammatory  action,  has 
sometimes  carried  off  the  disease  at  once.  This 
may  be  effected  from  the  jugular  vein,  and 
leeches  may  be  applied  afterwards,  according 
to  circumstances.  Emetics  have  been  given 
immediately  after.  These  are  of  doubtful  ef¬ 
fect  ;  in  many  instances,  however,  they  have 
soon  removed  the  disease.  A  full  dose  of  tar¬ 
trate  of  antimony  is  the  best  emetic  ill  this 
case.  The  inhalation  of  warm  vapour,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Home,  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
so  rarely  practicable,  that  it  need  scarcely  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  remedy  princi¬ 
pally  relied  on  in  the  present  day,  and  which  in 
many  instances  has  acted  like  a  charm,  is  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  the  submuriate  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Of  this,  not  less  than  five  or  six  grains 
are  commonly  given  to  very  young  children,  and 
continued  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  there  is 
a  discharge  of  green  bilious  matter,  which  seems 
to  be  the  criterion  of  its  having  taken  effect. 
When  depletion  has  been  carried  far  enough, 
and  the  disease  still  continues,  the  application  of 
a  blister  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  between  the 
shoulders  may  be  serviceable. 

2.  The  chronic  form  of  a  croup  is  very  rare. 
A  concrete  parenchymatous  material,  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  bronchia,  and  formed  occasionally  in 
the  trachea,  is  coughed  up  in  smaller  or  larger 
masses.  It  is  sometimes  loose,  and  without  any 
attachment  to  the  sides  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
and  sometimes  so  extensively  connected  by 
the  inosculation  of  vessels,  as  to  cause  a  fatal 
haemorrhage  when  expelled  with  violence.  In 
some  instances,  the  material  is  membranous, 
like  w  hite  paper,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  or  larger, 
or  it  is  tubular,  having  the  form  of  the  bronchia. 
Dr.  Warren  gives  a  good  account  of  this  disease 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  It  is  attended  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  short,  dry,  and  almost 
incessant  cough,  which  vanish  when  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  expelled.  This  disease  returns  by 
paroxysms,  which  recur  as  more  membrane  is 
forming.  At  other  times  there  is  little  devi¬ 
ation  from  health,  and  febrile  symptoms  are 
seldom  noticed.  Mercury,  in  small  doses,  with 


expectorants,  have,  in  the  several  cases  which  I  | 
have  seen,  removed  the  morbid  and  peculiar  I 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  disease. 

3.  The  spasmodic  croup.  This  is  a  very  dif-  i 
ferent  disease  from  the  two  former,  the  very  I 
essence  of  which  is  inflammation,  and  a  mem-  ! 
brane-like  secretion,  neither  of  which  exist  in  . 
this,  which  is  of  a  purely  nervous  or  spasmodic  i 
nature.  Dr.  Good  very  properly  gives  it  another  « 
name  —  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  places  it  j 
amongst  nervous  diseases.  See  Laryngismus  » 
stridulus . 

Croufoot.  See  Ranunculus. 

Crowfoot -era nesbill.  See  Geranium  pralense.  | 

Crow-silk.  See  Coiferva  rivalis. 

Crown.  See  Corona. 

Crown  imperial.  See  Corona  imperialis. 

CIIU'CI  AL.  ( Crucialis ;  from  crux,  a  cross, )» 
Cross-like.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  some  partsi 
disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  cross,  as  the  crucial 
ligaments  of  the  knee-joint.  2.  In  surgery,  to 
an  incision  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

Cruda'lis.  See  Crucial. 

Crucia'tus.  See  Cruciformis. 

CRU'CIBLE.  ( Crucibulum ,  i.  n. ;  from; I 
crucio,  to  torment :  so  named, because,  in  the  Ian-,  l 
guage  of  the  old  chemists,  metals  are  tormented;  t 
in  it,  and  forced  to  yield  up  their  powers  antjl 
virtues. )  A  chemical  vessel  in  which  substance;)  |: 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  or  furnaceJ  ji 
They  are  of  various  materials,  as  earthenware!  h 
iron,  black  lead,  platina,  &c.  Earthen  crucible:  |j 


of  a  triangular  shape  are  those  most  used  it 
common  chemical  operations. 

CRLJCI'FER.E.  (From  crux,  a  cross,  am 
fero,  to  bear.)  Cruciform  plants.  A  natura  h 
family  of  plants,  the  corolla;  of  which  are 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  They  all  belong  to  Lin  M 
naan  class  Telradynamia,  and  they  are  all  mort  If 
or  less  pungent  and  aromatic. 

CRUCIFO'RMIS.  Crucial  us.  Cross-like- 1  < 
Applied  to  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  which  have  thin 
shape  of  a  cross. 

CRU'DITAS.  (From  crudus,  raw.)  vi li 
crudity.  A  term  applied  to  undigested  sub;  i  f 
stances  in  the  stomach,  and  formerly  to  hull! 
mours  in  the  body  unprepared  for  concoction.  <  I  >1 

Cm/nion.  (From  icpovvos,  a  fountain.)  Jit] 
medicine  mentioned  by  Aetius,  and  named  froi)  |  'I 
the  violence  of  its  operation  as  a  diuretic. 

CRU'OR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  it  poos,  cold 
it  being  that  which  appears  like  a  coagulum  d 
the  blood  cools.)  The  red  part  of  the  blood 
See  Jllootl. 

Cuu'ra.  The  plural  of  crus. 

CRURjE'US.  (From  crus,  a  leg.)  Crurali\  I 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thiglj 
It  arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  tn  I 
chanters  of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the  lesse  | 
(irmly  adhering  to  the  fore-part  of  the  osfetnoi 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length;  ai 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  upper  part  of  tl 
patella,  behind  the  rectus.  Its  use  is  to  assi 
the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles  in  the  extension  f 
the  leg. 

CRU'ItAL.  ( Cruralis ;  from  crus,  the  legl 
Belonging  to  the  crus,  leg,  or  lower  extremity! 

Crural  hernia.  See  Hernia  cruralis. 
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Cruralis.  See  Crurceus. 

CRUS.  (Crus,  ris.  n.)  1.  The  leg. 

2.  The  root  or  origin  of  some  parts  of  the 
body,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg;  as  Crura 
•.cerebri,  Crura  cerebelli ;  Crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
>&c. 

Crus  clitoridis.  See  Clitoris. 

Crus  penis.  See  Penis. 

CRU'STA.  (a,  cc.  f.)  1.  A  shell. 

2.  A  scab. 

8.  The  scum  of  a  fluid. 

Crusta  lactea.  Milk  scab.  A  name  that 
has  been  given  to  the  scald  head.  See  Por- 


rtgo. 

Crusta  villo'sa.  The  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

CRUSTA'CE  A.  A  class  of  articulated  ani¬ 
mals,  which  have  the  body  protected  by  a  hard 
shell.  See  Animal  kingdom. 

CRUST  A'CEOUS.  Covered  with  a  shell, 
or  resembling  a  shell.  Applied  to  various 
objects  in  zoology  and  botany. 

Cru'stula.  (Dim.  of  crusta,  a  shell.)  An 
effusion  of  blood  under  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye,  from  a  bruise  or  any  other  cause. 

Crustumina'tum.  A  kind  of  rob  prepared 
by  the  ancients  with  Crustuminian  pears,  and 
apples,  boiled  with  honey. 

Crymo/des.  (KpopuiScs,  from  k pvos,  cold.) 
An  epithet  of  a  fever,  wherein  the  external  parts 
are  cold,  and  the  internal  hot. 

CRY O'PHORUS.  (From  Kpvos,  cold,  and 
tyepco,  to  bear.)  The  frost-bearer,  or  carrier  of 
-old;  an  instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Wol- 
aston,  to  demonstrate  the  relation  between 
evaporation  at  low  temperatures,  and  the  pro- 
luction  of  cold. 

CRT  PSO'RCHIS.  (is,  idis.  m.  ;  from 
<pmTa,  to  conceal,  and  opx‘s,  a  testicle.)  A 
nan  whose  testicles  are  hid  in  the  belly,  not 
laving  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

CRY'T  1  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  upimrco,  to 
nde.)  1.  The  little  rounded  appearances  at  the 
ind  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  cortical  sub- 
■tance  of  the  kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  formed 
>y  the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  itself,  are 
’ailed  cryptec. 

2.  A  follicle,  or  follicular  gland. 

Cryptoce'phalus.  (From  Kpurcros,  hidden, 
md  KerpuA-p,  a  head.  The  name  given  by  G. 
it.  Hillaire  to  a  monstrosity,  in  which  the  head  is 
'ery  small,  and  does  not  project  from  the  trunk. 

.  OGA'MIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  upuirros, 

udden,  and  yapos,  a  marriage.)  The  twenty- 
ourth  and  last  class  of  the  Linmean  system  of 
slants,  comprehending  those  in  which  the  parts 
ssential  to  Iructi fi cation  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  admit  of  their  being  referred  to 
ie  other  class.  It  contains  four  orders,  Filices, 
'tusci,  Alga,  and  Fungi. 

CRYSTAL.  ( Crystallus,  i.  m. ;  KpvcrraAAos.) 

en  lquid  or  gaseous  bodies  assume  the  solid 
i  in,  t  ieir  particles  in  some  instances  aggregate 
n  iscnminately,  forming  irregular  masses,  and 

other  instances  become  connected  in  a  certain 
•  er’  so  as  to  constitute  defined  mathematical 
?’}"*■  rhe  researches  of  Horn*  de  Lisle, 
ua fin,  Bergman,  and  Hauy,  have  established 
'at  every  body  susceptible  of  crystallisation, 


crystallises  in  some  primitive  form,  its  the  cube 
tetraedron,  octoedron,  &c.  ;  and  that  all  the 
secondary  forms  arise  from  the  decrement  of 
particles  from  the  edges  and  angles  of  these 
primitive  forms. 

Crystal  jiine'ral.  A  French  name  of  the 
sal  prunella:  when  in  the  form  of  cakes.  See 
Sal  primellce. 

Cryslalli.  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
given  both  to  Pemphigus  and  to  Varicella. 

CRT  S  f  ALLINE.  Crystallinus.  Resem¬ 
bling  crystal. 

Crystalline  lens.  See  Oculus. 

CRT  SI  ALLISATION.  ( Crystallizatio, 
onis,  f. ;  from  crystallus,  a  crystal.)  A  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  crystallisable  bodies  tend  to 
assume  a  regular  form,  when  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  favourable  to  that  particular  disposition 
of  their  particles.  Almost  all  minerals  possess 
this  tendency  ;  but  it  is  most  eminent  in  saline 
substances.  The  circumstances  which  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  crystallisation  of  salts,  and  with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  take  place,  are  tw  o  :  1 .  Their 
particles  must  be  divided  and  separated  by  a 
fluid,  in  order  that  the  corresponding  faces  of 
those  particles  may  meet  and  unite.  2.  In 
order  that  this  union  may  take  place,  the  fluid 
which  separates  the  integrant  parts  of  the  salt 
must  be  gradually  carried  off,  so  that  it  may  no 
longer  divide  them. 

Cte'dones.  (From  urrjSuv,  a  comb.)  Fibres 
disposed  in  a  pectinated  manner,  were  so  called 
by  the  Greek  anatomists. 

Cteis.  (Kreis,  a  comb.)  1.  The  os  pubis. 

2.  The  incisor  teeth  were  called  ktcvcs. 
CUBE'BA.  (a,  a:,  f.  ;  from  cubabah,  Arab.) 
See  Piper  cubeba. 

Cubebs.  See  Piper  cubeba. 

Cubiforme  os.  See  Os  cuboides. 

Cubitceus  externus.  See  Extensor  digitorum 
communis. 

Cubitceus  interims .  Sec  Flexor  sublimis,  and 
profundus. 

CU'BITAL.  (Cubitalis ;  from  cubitus,  the 
fore-arm.)  Belonging  to  the  fore-arm. 

Cubital  artery.  Arteria  cubitalis.  The 

ulnar  artery.  See  Ulnar  artery. 

Cubital  nerve.  Nervous  cubitalis.  The 

ulnar  nerve.  See  Ulnar  nerve. 

Cubitalis  musculus.  See  Anconeus. 

C  U' B I  1  US.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  cubo,  to  lie 
down  :  because  the  ancients  used  to  lie  down  on 
that  part  at  their  meals.)  I.  The  fore-arm,  or 
that  part  between  the  elbow'  and  wrist. 

2.  Ihc  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm  is  called 
os  cubiti.  See  Ulna. 

CUBOI'DES.  (From  icvSos,  a  cube  or  die, 
and  eiSus,  likeness.)  Cuboid,  resembling  a  cube. 

Cuboides  os.  Os  cubiforme.  Os  grandinosum. 

A  tarsal  bone  of  the  foot.  See  Tarsus. 

Cuclcow  flower.  See  Cardamine. 

Cuclcow  pint.  See  Arum  maculatum. 
CUCU'BALUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  or  family  of  plants  in  the  Linnacan 
system.  Class,  JDecandria ;  Order,  Tryginia. 

Cucubalus  bacciekrus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  berry-bearing  chick- weed,  which  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  emollient  poultice. 

Cucubalus  behen.  The  systematic  name 
I  i 
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of  the  lichen  officinarum,  or  spatling  poppy, 
formerly  used  as  a  cordial  and  alexipharmic. 

CUCULLA'IIIS.  (From  cucullus,  a  hood  : 
so  named,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hood.) 

See  Trapezius. 

Cuculatum  majus.  A  barbarous  name  of 
brandy.  —  Ruland. 

CUCULLA'TUS.  Hooded;  cone-shaped. 
Applied  to  a  leaf,  when  the  edges  meet  in  the 
lower  part,  and  expand  in  the  upper,  forming  a 
sheath  or  hood,  like  the  paper  rolled  by  grocers 
to  put  small  quantities  of  any  thing  in,  or  like  a 
hollow  cone,  as  in  the  genus  Sarcacenia. 

CUCU'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  1.  A  hood. 

2.  An  odoriferous  cap  for  the  head. 

Cucumber.  See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber,  bitter.  See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Cucumber,  squirting.  See  Momordica  via- 
terium. 

Cucumber,  wild.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 

CU  CUMIS.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  also  cucumer,ris.  ; 
quasi  curvimer,  from  its  curvature.)  The  cu¬ 
cumber.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnacan  system.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Order, 
Syngenesia.  The  cucumber. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden 
cucumber.  See  Cucumis  sativus. 

Cucumis  agrestis.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Cucumis  asininus.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Cucumis  colocynthis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bitter  apple,  bitter  gourd,  or  bitter  cucum¬ 
ber.  Colocynthis.  Alhandula,  of  the  Arabians. 
Coloquintida.  Cucumis  — foliis  multijidis,  pomis 
globobis  glabris,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  an 
annual,  a  native  of  Turkey  and  Nubia,  flowering 
from  May  till  August,  and  much  resembling 
the  cucumber  in  its  herbage.  The  root  is 
branching,  and  strikes  deep  into  the  ground. 
The  stems  are  trailing,  beset  with  rough  hairs  ; 
the  leaves  are  on  long  petioles,  of  a  triangular 
form,  variously  sinuated,  obtuse,  of  a  fine  green 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  whitish  and 
rough  beneath.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  axil¬ 
lary,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  calyx  of  the 
male  flowers  is  bell-shaped;  the  corolla  the 
same  shape  with  the  limb,  divided  into  five- 
pointed  segments;  and  the  anthers,  which  stand 
on  three  short  filaments,  are  long,  erect,  and 
adhere  together  on  the  outer  side.  The  female 
flower  is  like  the  male,  but  the  filaments  have 
no  anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  round  berry  or  pepo, 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  yellow,  and  smooth 
on  the  outside  when  ripe ;  trilocular,  each  cell 
containing  many  ovate,  compressed,  whitish 
seeds,  enveloped  by  a  white  spongy  pulp. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  yellow,  it  is  peeled 
and  dried  in  a  stove;  and  in  this  state  it  is 
brought  to  this  country.  When  it  is  larger 
than  a  St.  Michael’s  orange,  and  has  black 
acute-pointed  seeds,  it  is  not  good. 

Qualities.  —  Dried  coloquintida  is  inodorous; 
but  has  an  extremely  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and 
the  pulp  feels  mucilaginous  when  chewed.  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  seeds,  it  is  altogether  composed 
of  a  very  light,  easily  torn,  white,  cellular  mat¬ 
ter.  Ether,  alkohol,  and  water  extract  its  vir¬ 
tues.  The  infusion  in  boiling  water  lias  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  gelatinises  as  it  cools,  and 
resembles,  except  in  colour  and  taste,  mucilage 


of  quince-seed.  This  mucilage  is  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Alkohol  and  all  the  acids  coagulate  j 
the  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  solutions 
of  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  I 
of  silver.  Sulphate  of  iron  strikes  with  it  a  j 
deep  olive  colour. 

Its  colour  is  rendered  also  greenish  by  solu-  I 
tion  of  potassa,  which  precipitates  it ;  but  the  | 
mucilage  is  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia,  I 
Ether,  digested  on  the  pulp,  deposits,  when  | 
evaporated  on  the  surface  of  water,  a  white,  I 
opaque,  bitter  resin,  and  some  extractive ;  from  ) 
which  the  water  acquires  the  bitter  taste  of  the  i 
fruit,  and  precipitates  solutions  of  potassa,  ni-  I 
trate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of  lead.  From  these  ii 
experiments  colocynth  pulp  should  consist  chiefly  j 
of  mucus,  resiu,  a  bitter  principle,  and  some  |; 
gallic  acid.  M.  Vauquelin  found  that  an  al-  | 
koholic  tincture  formed  from  the  residue  of  ai 
strong  decoction  of  colocynth,  when  evaporated  ( I 
and  washed  with  a  little  water  to  free  it  from  1 1 
some  acetate  of  potassa,  yields  a  brittle  orange-i| 
yellow  substance,  partially  soluble  only  in  water.H 
the  residue  being  a  white  filamentous  mass, ii 
changing  to  yellow.  This  substance  he  has  t 
named  Colocylhine ;  and  he  regards  it  as  the  i 
active  principle  of  the  drug.  Colocynthine  is,  ( 
more  soluble  in  alkohol  than  in  water.  It  isl 
precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls. 

Medical  properties  and  rises.  —  The  pulp  of)li 
this  fruit  is  a  very  powerful  drastic  cathartic.!  i: 
It  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  dropsical,;  ii 
lethargic,  and  melancholic  affections;  but  always# |i 
with  caution,  on  account  of  its  violent  effects,;  Is 
Orfila,  from  his  own  observations,  asserts  that  (j 
one  or  two  drachms  of  it  only,  applied  to  thfl  ij 
cellular  tissue  of  the  interior  of  the  thigh  of  ;  1< 
man,  produced  death  in  the  space  of  twenty-fou:  ifl 
hours.  When  given  alone,  even  in  moderati  la 
doses,  it  purges  vehemently,  producing  violen)  M 
gripings,  bloody  dejections,  and  not  unfrei  l ; 
quently,  convulsions  and  inflammation  of  tblll 
bowels.  The  watery  decoction,  or  the  infusionlll 
is  much  less  violent  in  its  operation,  and  hailtj 
been  recommended  in  worm  cases.  It  is  scarce! ;  U 
ever  given  alone  in  any  form,  but  is  generall  £  jil 
united  with  other  purgatives  to  quicken  theil  111 
operation.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  j.  to  grs.  vim 
triturated  with  almonds,  or  gum,  or  some  fariiti 
naceous  matter. 

Officinal  preparations.  — Extraction  Colocyi f  I  J 
thidis,  L.  O.  Extraction  Colocynthis  comp.  L.  Li  i  j 
PiluUe  Colocynlhidis  comp.  E.  D.  Pilulec  A  toil  r| 
cum  Colocynthidc,  1).  —  . /.  T.  Thomson. 

Cucumis  melo.  The  systematic  name  u  i 
the  melon  plant.  Melo.  Musk  melon.  Tie  I 
fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  cool  tlavou,;  |  1 
but  must  be  eaten  moderately,  with  pepper,  ill  i 
some  aromatic,  as  all  this  class  of  fruits  are  liab  I  I 
to  produce  flatulence  and  colic.  The  sect!  I 
possess  mucilaginous  qualities. 

Cucumis  sativus.  The  systematic  name  ij 
the  cucumber  plant.  Cucumis.  Cucumis — J 
liorum  angulis  rectis ;  pomis  oblongis  scabris  | 
Linmeus.  It  is  cooling  and  aperient,  but  veil 
apt  to  disagree  with  bilious  stomachs.  It  shou  I  1 1 
always  be  eaten  with  pepper  and  oil.  Til  I 
seeds  were  formerly  used  medicinally. 

Cucumis  sylvestris.  See  Momordica  clateriuii  I  4 
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Cu'cupha.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous  cap 
for  the  head,  containing  aromatic  drugs. 

CUCU'llBITA.  (a.  (e.  f.  ;  a  curvitate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scaliger,  the  first  syllable  being 
doubled:  as  in  Cacula,  Populus,  &c.)  1.  The 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Order,  Syngenesia.  The 
jpumpion. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
:gourd.  See  Cucurbita  pepo, 

3.  A  chemical  distilling  vessel,  shaped  like  a 
•gourd. 


1.  Teres,  round ;  as  in  Carex  uliginosa. 

2.  Tctragonus  ;  as  in  Festuca  ovina. 

3.  Triangularis ;  as  in  Eriocaulon  triangulare. 

4.  Capillaris  ;  as  in  Scirpus  capillaris. 

5.  Prostratus  s  as  in  Agroslis  ccinina,. 

6.  lie  pens ;  as  in  Agrostis  stolonifera, 

7.  Nudus ;  as  in  Carex  montana. 

S.  Enodis,  without  joints  ;  as  in  Juncus  con- 

glomeratus. 

9.  Articulatus,  jointed  ;  as  in  Agrostis  alba. 
10.  Geniculatus,  bent  like  the  knee  ;  as  in  Alo- 
pccurus  geniculatus. 


4.  A  cupping-glass. 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water-melon  plant,  or  Sicilian  citrul,  or 
iw'ater-melon.  Citrullus.  Anguria.  Tetran- 
guria.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita  — 
foliis  rnultipartitis,  of  Linnaeus,  were  formerly 
used  medicinally,  but  now  only  to  reproduce 
the  plant.  Water-melon  is  cooling  and  some¬ 
what  nutritious;  but  so  difficult  of  digestion, 
as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some  stomachs, 
and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  colic, 
Ac. 

Cucurbita  lagenaria.  See  Cucurbita  pepo. 

Cucurbita  pepo.  The  common  pumpion, 
gourd,  or  bottle  gourd.  Cucurbita.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Cucurbita  — foliis  lobatis,  pomis  lec- 
iL'ibus,  are  used  indifferently  with  those  of  the 
Cucurbita  lagenaria  — foliis  stibangulatis,  toinen- 
tosis,  basi  subtus  biglandulosis,  pomis  lignosis. 
They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which 
cnay  be  made  into  emulsions,  but  is  superseded 
oy  that  of  sweet  almonds. 

CUCURB IT A'CEiE.  The  name  of  an 
>rder  ol  Linnseus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  resemble 
the  gourd. 

Cucurbiti’nus.  The  teenia  solium,  a  species 
>f  tape,  worm,  has  been  so  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  seed  of  the  gourd.  See  Teenia. 

CUCUllBI'TULA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  a  diminu- 
ive  of  cucurbita,  a  gourd  :  so  called  from  its 
hape.)  A  cupping-glass.  See  Cupping. 

Cucureitula  cruenta.  A  cupping-glass, 
pplied  after  scarification,  to  procure  blood. 

Cucurbituea  cum  ferro.  The  same. 

Cucurbitui.a  sicca.  A  cupping-glass  ap- 
'lied  without  scarification. 


crous  insects.  The  gnat  family. 

CULEX  PIPIENS. 


Cudweed.  See  Filugo. 

Culbi'cio.  A  sort  of  strangury,  or  rathei 
ieat  of  urine. 

Cu'beus.  A  Roman  measure  containing 
twenty  amphorae. 

CULEX.  (ex,  ids.  m.)  A  genus  of  dip- 


Tlie  common  gnat,  and  the 
losquito,  the  bite  of  which  is  so  pungent.  The 
,tst.  application  to  the  bitten  part  is  diluted 
tarn  ot  hartshorn. 

Culilawan.  See  Laurus  Culilawan. 

LMItERTE.  Plants  which  have  smooth 
uft  stems. 

CULM  US.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  the  Greek 
a  reed.)  Culm.  Straw.  The  stem 
•  grasses,  rushes,  and  plants  nearly  allied  to 
"«m.  It  bears  both  leaves  and  flowers,  and  its 
uture  is  more  easily  understood  than  defined, 
he  vaneties  ol  the  culmus  are 


It  is  also  either  solid  or  hollow,  rough  or 
smooth ;  sometimes  hairy  or  downy,  scarcely 
woolly. 

CU'L TER.  ter,  tri.  m.  A  knife  or  shear. 
The  third  lobe  of  the  liver  has  been  so  called, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  shape. 

Cumamus.  See  Piper  cubeba. 

Cumana  erassica.  Red  colewort. 

Cumin,.  See  Cuminum. 

CU'MINUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  kvoi,  to 
bring  forth  :  because  it  was  said  to  cure  steri¬ 
lity.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Heptandria ;  Order, 
Digynia.  The  cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cumin 
plant.  See  Cuminum  cyminum. 

Cuminum  eethiopicum.  See  Sison. 

Cuminum  cy'minum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cumin  plant;  called  also,  Fceniculum 
orientate.  A  native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
but  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  to  us.  The  seeds  of  cumin,  which 
are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  in  use,  have  a 
bitterish  taste  accompanied  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are  generally 
preferred  to  other  seeds  for  external  use  in  dis¬ 
cussing  indolent  tumours,  as  the  encysted, 
scrofulous,  &c.  and  give  name  both  to  a  plaster 
and  cataplasm  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Cuneailis  sutura.  The  suture  by  which  the 
os  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis. 

C UN E I  FO  RM.  ( Cuneifm  mis ;  from  cu¬ 
rious,  a  wedge,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Wedgelike. 
Applied  in  anatomy  and  natural  history  to 
various  objects  from  their  shape. 

Ouneiformia  ossa.  See  Tarsus. 

CuNEfiai.us.  (From  cuneus,  a  wedge.)  A 
crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

CUN  FLA.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Eian- 
dria;  Order,  Monogynia,  The  C.  mariana  is 
thought  to  be  febrifuge. 

Cunila  bubula.  A  name  given  by  Pliny  to 
marjoram. 

Cunila  mascula.  A  name  of  the  inula  dysen- 
terica.  —  C.  Bauhin. 

Cunilago.  See  Cunila  mascula. 

Cup.  See  Calyx. 

CU'PEL.  (A'uppel,  a  cup.  German.)  Co¬ 
pe  Ita  ,  Catullus  cinereus,  Cineritium,  Patella  doci- 
mastica,  Testa  probatri.v,  exploratrix,  or  docimas- 
I'tca.  A  shallow  earthen  vessel  like  a  cup,  made 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  suffers  the  baser 
metals  to  pass  through  it,  when  exposed  to  beat, 
and  retains  the  pure  metal.  This  process  is 
termed  cu puliation. 

CUPELLATION.  Cupellatio.  The  pu¬ 
rifying  of  perfect  metals  by  means  of  an  addition 
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of  load,  which,  at  a  due  heat,  becomes  vitrified,  1 
and  promotes  the  vitrification  and  calcination 
of  such  imperfect  metals  as  may  be  in  the  mix-  | 
ture,  so  that  these  last  are  carried  off  in  the 
fusible  glass  that  is  formed,  and  the  perfect  ! 
metals  are  left  nearly  pure.  The  name  of  this  I 
operation  is  taken  from  the  vessels  made  use  of, 
which  are  called  cupels. 

CUPPING.  (So  called,  most  probably, 
from  the  cup-like  shape  of  the  glasses.)  The 
application  of  the  cucurbitula,  or  cupping-glass. 
This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  men-  j 
tioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  then  the  instrument  I 
was  made  of  horn  or  metal.  A  figure  of  a  cup¬ 
ping  apparatus  may  be  seen  in  the  surgical 
works  of  Albucasis. 

Cupping  is  performed  by  glasses,  called  from 
their  shape  cucurbitula:,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  mostly  open  like  a  cup,  but  more  ample 
and  round  at  the  bottom  part,  a  spirit  lamp  and 
a  scarificator.  When  the  operation  is  about  to 
be  done,  a  basin  of  warm  water,  a  piece  of  fine 
sponge,  and  the  lighted  lamp  must  be  at  hand. 
As  many  of  the  cupping-glasses  as  may  be 
judged  necessary,  are  to  be  put  into  the  basin. 
Each  glass  is  then  to  he  held  for  an  instant  only 
over  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  imme¬ 
diately  placed  upon  the  skin  :  by  this  the  air  in 
the  glass  is  rarified  ;  and  the  moment  the  glass 
is  applied,  the  skin  and  integuments  are  drawn 
up,  and  become  swollen,  from  the  blood  being 
drawn  into  the  small  vessels,  where  it  becomes 
stagnant,  and  perhaps  effused  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  When  nothing  more  is  done,  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  called  dry  cupping.  The  glasses  are  re¬ 
moved  after  two  or  three  minutes,  and  again 
applied  in  the  same  way  five  or  six  limes : 
but  cupping  being  mostly  intended  to  remove  a 
quantity  of  blood,  the  operator  proceeds,  after 
the  glass  has  been  on  a  minute,  to  remove  it, 
which  he  does  by  pressing  the  nail  of  a  finger 
between  the  edge  of  the  glass  and  the  skin  to 
let  the  air  in,  and  in  its  place  he  quickly  applies 
the  scarificator  —  See  Scarificator  —  and  as 
quickly  lays  it  aside,  and  immediately  puts  on 
the  cupping-glass,  having  rarified  the  air  within 
it  by  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  as  before. 
This  is  called  cupping  with  scarifications.  The 
successful  performance  of  this  operation  re¬ 
quires  some  dexterity,  and  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  quickness  with  which  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  scarificator  succeeds  the  removal 
of  the  glass  ;  and  by  this  adroitness  the  patient 
is  saved  a  degree  of  pain  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  suffer  from  the  scarifications.  When  the 
glasses  are  so  full  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling 
off,  or  the  blood  is  coagulated  in  them,  they 
should  be  removed,  emptied,  and  applied  again. 
For  the  sake  of  neatness,  care  should  be  taken 
to  insert  the  nail  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass,  and  remove  it  so  as  to  keep  its  bottom 
downwards,  the  scarifications  being  at  the  same 
time  wiped  with  a  sponge,  wet  with  warm  water. 
The  glasses  also,  previously  to  each  application, 
should  be  rinsed  with  warm  water,  but  not 
dried. 

A  bit  of  soft  rag  is  usually  doubled  and  put 
over  the  scarified  part,  at  the  end  of  the  oper¬ 
ation. 


CUPRE'SSUS.  (So  called,  euro  too  now 
irapuTovs  rovs  aicpepovas,  because  it  produces 
equal  branches.)  Cypress. 

1,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaau  system.  Class,  Monceda ;  Order, 
Monadelphia.  The  cypress-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cypress- 
tree.  See  Cuprcssus  sempervirens. 

Cupressus  semfe'rvirens.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops.  Cuprcssus 
—  foliis  imbricatis  squamis  quadrangulis,  of  Tin¬ 
mens  ;  called  also  cyparissus.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  abounds  with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  tere- 
binthinate  fluid  ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  remedy 
against  intermittents.  Its  wood  is  extremely 
durable,  and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyptian 
mummies. 

Cupri  ammoniati  liquor.  See  Liquor  cupri 
ammonio-sulphatis. 

Cupri  ruiiigo.  Verdigris. 

Cupri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue 
vitriol,  called  formerly,  Vitriolum  cupri,  Vit¬ 
riolum  cceruleum,  Vitriolum  Rumanian,  and 
Cuprum  vitriolatum,  It  possesses  corrosive  and 
styptic  qualities;  is  esteemed  as  a  tonic,  emetic, 
astringent,  and  esebarotie ;  and  is  exhibited 
internally  in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  haemorrhages, 
and  as  a  speedy  emetic.  The  dose,  as  a  tonic 
and  astringent,  is  gr.  J,  gradually  increased  to 
gr.  ij.  ;  as  an  emetic,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
j  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  stop  luemorrhages, 
i  to  haemorrhoids,  leucorrhcea,  phagedamic  ulcers, 

!  proud  flesh,  and  condylomata. 

I  CU'PRUM.  [Quasi  ces  Cyprium  ;  so  called 
!  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  for¬ 
merly  brought.)  See  Copper. 
i  Cuprum  ammoniacale.  See  Cupri  ammonio 
sulphas. 

Cuprum  ammoniatum.  See  Cupri  ammonio - 
sulphas. 

Cupri  ammomo-sulphas.  Ammoniated  cop¬ 
per.  Ammoniaeal  sulphate  of  copper.  Cu- 
prum  ammoniatum.  Cuprum  ammoniacale. 
j  Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half  an  ounce ;  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  six  drachms:  rub  them 
’  together  in  a  glass  mortar,  till  the  effervescence 
ceases;  then  dry  the  ammoniated  copper,  wrap- 
|  ped  up  in  bibulous  paper,  in  the  air.  In  this 
!  process  the  suphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  escapes.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
formed,  which,  with  the  excess  of  sesquicar¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  appears  to  constitute  the 
substance  under  consideration.  This  prepar¬ 
ation  is  much  milder  than  the  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  found  to  produce  tonic  and  astringent 
effects  on  the  human  body.  Its  principal  in¬ 
ternal  use  has  been  in  epilepsy,  and  other  ob- 
i  stinate  spasmodic  diseases,  given  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  live  grains  or 
more,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  its  external 
application,  see  l.iquur  cupri  ammonio-sulphatis. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

CLFl’ULA.  An  accidental  part  of  a  seed, 
being  a  rough  calyculus,  surrounding  the  lower 
part  of  a  gland,  as  that  of  the  oak,  of  which  it 
is  the  cup. 

C U  U  A"T  I O.  Cura,  The  treatmen  t  of  a  dis- 
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ease  ov  injury.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  our 
word  cure;  since  it  applies  to  treatment  merely, 
whether  successful  or  otherwise;  thus  curare 
rulnus  does  not  mean  to  cure  a  wound,  but  to 
dress  a  wound. 

Cuka  avenacea.  A  decoction  of  oats  and 
succory  roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and  sugar 
were  dissolved,  was  formerly  used  in  fevers, 
and  was  thus  named. 

Curativus.  Relative  to  a  cure. 

Curcas.  See  Jatropha  curcas. 

CURCU'LIO.  (From  karkarah,  Hebrew.) 
rihe  throat,  and  the  aspera  arteria. 

Curcum.  See  Chclidonium  majus. 

CURCU'M  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  the  Arabic 
curkum.)  Turmeric. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monandria ;  Order, 

I Monogynia . 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  turmeric- 
tree.  See  Curcuma  longa.. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  turmeric  plant ;  also  called,  Crocus  Indicus, 
Terra  marita,  Cannacorus  radice  crocco,  Curcuma 
rotunda,  and  Mayella ;  Kua  kaha  of  the  Indians. 

Curcuma  —  foliiis  lanceolatis ;  nereis  latera- 
libus  numerossimis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  Arabians 
call  every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by  the  name 
i curcum.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  imported 
here  in  its  dried  state  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
various  forms.  Externally,  it  is  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  wrinkled,  solid,  ponderous,  and  the 
inner  substance  of  a  deep  saffron  or  gold  colour : 
its  odour  is  somewhat  fragrant;  to  the  taste  it 
is  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and,  on  being 
chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Curry  powder, 
is  valuable  as  a  dyeing  drug,  and  furnishes  a 
chemical  test  of  the  presence  of  uncombined 
alkalis.  It  is  now  very  seldom  used  medi¬ 
cinally,  but  retains  a  place  in  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

Curcuma  rotunda.  See  Curcuma  longa. 

CURD.  The  eoagulum,  which  separates 
from  milk,  upon  the  addition  of  acid  and  other 
substances. 

CURE/TTE.  (French.)  An  instrument, 
shaped  like  a  little  scoop,  for  taking  away  any 
opake  matter  that  may  be  left  behind  the  pupil, 
after  extracting  the  cataract  from  the  eye. 

Curled.  See  Crispus. 

Cu'rmi.  (Kovp/ui.)  Ale.  A  drink  made 
from  barley  ;  a  kind  of  ale.  —  Dioscorides. 

Currant.  See  liibes. 

Cursuma.  Curturna.  See  Ranunculus ficaria. 

Curtain.  See  Volva. 

Curva'tor  coccv'gis.  The  name  of  a  muscle 
described  by  Albinus. 

CURVA'TUS.  (From  curvo,  to  bend.) 
Curvate:  bent. 

CUSCU'TA.  (a,  ®.  f.  ;  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  a  corruption  from  the  Greek  kcut ut o. v,  or 
uaSuras,  which  is  from  the  Arabic  chessuth,  or 
tchasuth.)  Dodder.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te- 
itrandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  dodder  of 
(thyme.  See  Cuscuta  epithymum. 
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Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dodder  of  thyme;  called  also,  Inteslina 
diaboli,  epithymum.  Cuscuta  — foliis  sessi/ibus, 
quinquifidis,  bracleis  obvallatis.  A  parasitical 
plant,  possessing  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a  pungent  taste,  very  durable  in  the  mouth  : 
recommended  in  melancholia,  as  cathartics.  A 
large  variety,  common  on  heaths,  on  furze,  and 
nettles,  is  sometimes  called  hell-weed,  from  the 
destruction  it  produces,  and  also  devil's  guts. 

Cuscuta  europjea.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  species  of  dodder.  Linangina.  Cuscuta 
—  floribus  sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus. 

CUSPA'RIA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  1.  The  name  given 
by  Messrs.  LIumboldt  and  Bonpland  to  a  genus 
of  plants  in  which  is  the  tree  which  yields  the 
angustura  bark.  See  Eonplandia  trifoliata,  in 
the  Supplement. 

2.  The  tree  which  yields  the  angustura  bark. 
See  Bonplandia  trifoliata,  in  the  Supplement. 

CUSPIDA'TUS.  (From  cuspis,  a  point.) 
Cuspidate.  1.  Four  of  the  teeth  are  called  cus- 
pidati,  because  they  have  the  two  sides  of  their 
edge  sloped  otf  to  a  point.  See  Teeth. 

2.  Sharp-pointed :  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  tipped  with  a  spine,  as  in  thistles.  See  Leaf. 

CU'SPIS.  (is,  idis.  f.)  A  point.  1.  The 
glans  penis  lias  been  so  called,  from  its  like¬ 
ness  to  the  point  of  a  spear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Cu'stos  oculi.  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye 
during  an  operation. 

Cuta'jibulus.  (From  cutis,  the  skin,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk.)  1.  A  cutaneous  worm;  most 
probably  the  Gordius  medinensis. 

2.  Scorbutic  itching. 

CUTA'NEOUS.  (Cutaneus ;  from  cutis, 
the  skin.)  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cuta'neus  musculus.  See  Platysma  myoides. 

C’U'TICLE.  (i Cuticula ,  cc.  f.  ;  a  diminutive 
of  cutis,  the  skin.)  See  Cutis. 

CU'TIS.  (is,  is.  feem. )  Dermis.  Pellis. 
The  skin.  Skin  has  been  said  to  consist  of 
three  parts  :  true  skin  (cutis  vera ),  mucous  net 
(rete  mucosum),  and  scarf-skin,  or  cuticle.  Hal¬ 
ler,  Camper,  and  Blumenbach  are  inclined  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  mucous  net  in  the 
skin  of  the  white,  and  to  admit  it  in  that  of  the 
negro  only  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  indeed,  its 
existence  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  negro 
race  only,  and  inferred  by  analogy  to  exist  in 
the  white.  “  When  a  blister  has  been  applied 
to  the  skin  of  a  negro,”  says  Cruickshank,  “  if 
it  has  not  been  very  stimulating,  in  twelve  hours 
after  a  thin  transparent  greyish  membrane  is 
raised,  under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.  When  this 
with  the  fluid  is  removed,  the  surface  under 
these  appears  black  ;  but  if  the  blister  had  been 
very  stimulating,  another  membrane,  in  which 
this  black  colour  resides,  would  also  have  been 
raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  is  rete  mucosum, 
which  is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another 
grey  transparent  membrane,  and  ot  a  black  web 
very  much  resembling  the  pigmentum  nigrum 
of  the  eye.  When  this  membrane  is  removed, 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  as  has  been  hitherto 
believed,  comes  in  view,  and  is  white  like  that 
of  a  European.  The  rete  mucosum  gives  the 
I  i  3 
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colour  to  the  skin  ;  is  black  in  the  negro  ;  white 
brown  or  yellowish  in  the  European.” 

Bichat  denies  the  existence  of  a  mucous  coat¬ 
ing  or  varnish  ( corpus  mucosum),  such  as  Mal¬ 
pighi  describes  it,  and  regards  the  vascular 
surface  of  the  corion  as  the  only  mucous  net. 

According  to  Chaussier,  the  skin  consists  of 
two  parts  only,  the  derma  (5 eppa)  cutis  vera  or 
corion,  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin; 
the  first  embracing  the  organic  elements  of  this 
tissue;  the  second  being  an  inorganic  substance 
prepared  by  the  organic,  and  deposited  on  its 
surface.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Gordon, 
according  to  whom  the  skin  consists  of  two  sub¬ 
stances  placed  above  each  other  like  layers  or 
plates  ( lamina ;),  the  inner  of  which  is  the  true 
skin,  the  outer  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin.  Be¬ 
dard,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  a  peculiar 
matter,  which  occasions  the  colour  by  which  the 
several  races  are  distinguished,  is  found  between 
the  outer  surface  of  the  corion  and  the  cuticle ; 
and  that  no  fair  race  is  destitute  of  it  except  the 
albino ,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  whom  he 
ascribes  to  the  absence  of  the  mucous  net  of  the 
skin. 

The  corion  of  the  human  skin  ( pellis ,  corium, 
derma,  cutis  vera )  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of 
very  small  dense  fibres,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
proper  arterial  coat,  closely  interwoven  with 
each  other,  and  more  firmly  compacted  the 
nearer  they  are  to  its  outer  or  cuticular  surface. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  corion  is  of  a  grey 
colour  ;  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  pre¬ 
sents  a  number  of  depressions,  varying  in  size 
from  T'^th  to  T'5th  of  an  inch,  and  consequently 
forming  spaces  or  intervals  between  them. 
These  depressions,  which  correspond  to  emin¬ 
ences  in  the  subjacent  adipose  tissue,  have  been 
termed  areola.  They  are  wanting  in  the  corion 
of  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot  only. 

The  outer  or  cuticular  surface  of  the  corion 
is  quite  smooth,  of  a  pale  or  flesh-red  tinge,  and 
is  much  more  vascular  than  its  inner  surface. 
It  presents,  further,  a  number  of  minute  conical 
eminences  (papilla),  which,  according  to  the 
recent  observations  of  Gaultier  and  Dutrochet, 
are  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels  ( bour¬ 
geons  sail  gums),  and  are  the  most  vascular  part 
of  this  membrane.  In  the  ordinary  state  of 
circulation  and  temperature  during  life  these 
eminences  are  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
corion;  but  when  the  surface  is  chilled  this 
membrane  shrinks,  while  the  papilla;  either  con¬ 
tinue  unchanged,  or  shrink  less  proportionally, 
and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  described  under 
the  name  of  goose  skin  (cutis  nnserina).  Thi . 
surface  rvas  said  by  the  older  anatomists  to  pre¬ 
sent  numerous  openings,  orifices,  or  pores;  but 
according  to  Gordon,  if  we  trust  to  mere  observ¬ 
ation,  n<”  openings  of  this  kind  can  be  recog¬ 
nised,  either  by  the  eye  or  the  microscope, 
except  those  of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  The 
hairs,  indeed,  are  found  to  issue  from  holes  in 
the  corion,  but  they  fill  them  up  completely. 

In  certain  situations,  for  instance,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  external  auditory  hole,  at  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  on  the  margins  of  the  eyelids, 
in  the  arm-pits,  at  the  nipple,  at  the  skin  of  the 
pubes,  round  the  anus,  and  the  female  puden- 
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dum,  are  placed  minute  orifices,  from  which 
exudes  an  oleaginous  fluid,  which  is  quickly  in¬ 
durated.  These  openings  lead  into  small  sacs 
or  cavities,  called  follicles  (folliculi),  or  seba¬ 
ceous  glands  (glandules  sebacece).  Of  these  sacs 
the  structure  is  simple.  They  appear  to  consist 
simply  of  hollow  surfaces  secreting  an  oleagi¬ 
nous  fluid,  which  is  progressively  propelled  to 
the  orifice,  where  it  soon  undergoes  that  partial 
inspissation  which  gives  it  the  sebaceous  or 
suet-like  aspect  and  consistence. 

The  corion  is  liberally  supplied  with  blood¬ 
vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  After  a  suc¬ 
cessful  injection,  its  outer  surface  appears  to 
consist  of  an  uniform  network  of  minute  vessels, 
subdivided  to  an  infinite  degree  of  delicacy,  and 
containing  during  life  blood  coloured  and  co¬ 
lourless.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  | 
vascular  network  (rete  vasculosum )  is  the  only 
texture  corresponding  to  the  reticular  body  of 
the  older  anatomists. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  membrane  when  ; 
boiled  sufficiently  long  is  converted  into  a  viscid  I 
glutinous  liquor,  which  consists  chiefly  of  gela-  . 
tin  (Chaptal,  Seguin,  Hatchett, Vauquelin,  &c.),  J 
and  that  glue  is  obtained  in  great  quantity  from  ft 
it  for  the  purposes  of  art.  As,  however,  in  these  I 
operations  a  portion  of  matter  is  left  undissolved,  1 
and  as  glue  is  completely  soluble  in  water, 
while  skin  resists  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  though  the  chief  con-  . 
stituent  of  the  corion  is  gelatin,  it  is  under  some  I 
peculiar  modification  not  perfectly  understood. 

The  union  of  this  organised  gelatin  with  the 
vegetable  principle  denominated  tannin  forms 
leather,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

Cuticle  or  scarf-skin  (epidermis,  cuticula )  is 
a  semitransparent,  or  rather  translucent  layer,  i 
of  thin  light-coloured  matter,  extended  con-  i 
tinuously  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion. 

Its  thickness  varies,  being  thinnest  on  those  | 
parts  least  exposed  to  pressure  and  friction,  but 
thickest  in  the  palms  and  soles.  It  is  destitute 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  observing  the  i 
phenomena  and  process  of  its  reproduction,  I 
that  it.  is  originally  secreted  in  the  form  of  a 
semifluid  viscid  matter  by  the  outer  surface  of 
the  corion  ;  and  that,  as  it  is  successively  worn 
or  removed  by  attrition,  it  is  in  like  manner  re¬ 
paired  by  a  constant  process  of  secretion  or  de¬ 
position.  This  semifluid  viscid  matter,  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  found  between  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  corion  and  the  firm  cuticle,  appears 
to  be  the  substance  mentioned  by  Malpighi,  and 
so  often  spoken  of  as  the  mucous  body  or  net 
(corpus  mucosum).  It  is  certainly  quite  in¬ 
organic;  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  its  pro¬ 
duction  otherwise  than  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
outer  or  vascular  surface  of  the  corion. 

Cuticle  is  rendered  yellow,  and  finally  dis¬ 
solved  by  immersion  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  also 
dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a 
deep  brown  pulp.  These,  and  some  other  ex¬ 
periments  performed  by  Hatchett,  appear  to 
show  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  albuminous  mat¬ 
ter  somehow  modified. 

This  description  shows,  that,  if  strict  observ¬ 
ation  be  trusted,  the  mucous  net  has  no  exist- 
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ence,  at  least  in  the  European.  In  the  Negro, 

[  Caffre,  and  Malay,  however,  a  black  membrane 
is  said  to  be  interposed  between  the  corion  and 
cuticle,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dark  com¬ 
plexion  of  these  races.  On  tin’s  subject  I  refer 
to  the  description  given  by  Cruickshank,  which 
is  the  best ;  the  Essay  of  M.  Gaultier  already 
quoted  ;  and  the  observations  of  Bedard.  What 
is  found  in  the  skin  of  the  mixed  or  half  cast 
races,  i.  e.  the  offspring  of  an  African  and  an 
European,  or  of  a  mulatto  and  European?  and 
how  is  the  transition  between  this  colouring 
layer  and  its  insensible  diminution  effected  ? 

Nail  is  a  substance  very  familiarly  known. 
On  its  nature  and  structure  we  find  many  con¬ 
jectures,  but  few  or  no  facts  in  the  writings  of 
anatomists ;  and  almost  all  that  has  been  written 
is  the  result  of  analogical  inference,  rather  than 
of  direct  observation.  It  is  known  that  they 
drop  off  with  the  scarf-skin  in  the  dead  body ; 
that  they  are  destroyed  or  diseased  by  causes 
which  act  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  corion, 
and  produce  disease  of  the  cuticle;  and  that,  if 
forcibly  torn  out,  the  surface  of  the  corion  to 
which  they  were  attached  bleeds  profusely  and 
inflames.  In  other  respects  they  are  quite  in¬ 
organic  ;  but  these  facts  appear  to  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  the  root  of  the  nail  is  connected 
with  the  organic  substance  of  the  corion,  and 
that  the  whole  substance  is  the  result  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  secretion  quite  similar  to  that  by  which 
the  cuticle  is  formed. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Hatchett, 
they  consist  of  a  substance  which  possesses  the 
properties  of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a  very 
small  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime.  —  Craigie. 

The  hair  also  is  an  appendage  of  the  cutane¬ 
ous  texture.  It  has  already  been  treated  of  in 
the  article  Capilhts. 

Cutis  anseri'na.  Goose-skin.  The  con¬ 
tracted  state  of  the  skin,  arising  from  cold  and 
other  causes,  in  which  its  papillae  are  rigid  and 
prominent,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
of  a  plucked  goose. 

Cutis  vera.  See  Cutis. 

Cutubuth.  The  Arabic  name  of  a  kind  of 
melancholy,  accompanied  with  extreme  restless¬ 
ness. 

Cyani'a.  (Kvavaa  ■  from  Kvavos,  blue. )  An 
f  lepithet  of  the  blue  disease.  See  Cyanosis. 

CYANIC  ACID.  Acidum  cyanicum.  The 
existence  ot  an  acid,  composed  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen,  was  first  suspected  by  Vauquelin  ;  but 
for  tbe  mode  of  obtaining  it,  its  composition, 
i  and  properties,  we  are  indebted  to  Wohler,  and 
to  Liebig,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  |  : 
i  been  hitherto  procured  in  a  detached  state.  I 
When  cyanogen  is  passed  into  alkaline  solutions,  |  ; 
it  is  absorbed,  and  a  eyanuret  and  cyanate  are  I  1 
formed,  which,  however,  cannot  be  effectually  [  ( 
I  iseparated,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  action  of  t 
f  'cyanogen  on  the  alkaline  solution  corresponds  i 
with  that  of  chlorine  and  of  iodine.  But,  ac-  i 
cording  to  Wohler,  a  true  cyanate  may  easily  be  < 
obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  ;  I 
of  manganese  and  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  to  a  ( 
ilull  red  heat,  carefully  avoiding  too  high  a  ( 
^emperature,  and  boiling  the  resulting  compound  i 
m  spirit  ol  wine  of  the  specific  gravity  of  O-bG. 
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As  the  solution  cools,  tabular  crystals  of  cyanate 
of  potassa  are  deposited.  When  these  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water,  the  solution  slowly  decom¬ 
poses  ;  and,  if  boiled,  carbonic  acid  and  ammo¬ 
nia  are  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction 
of  the  elements  present.  Cyanic  acid  forms  a 
soluble  salt  with  baryta,  but  it  occasions  insoluble 
precipitates  in  solutions  of  lead,  mercury,  and 
silver  ;  and  these  cyanates  may  be  decomposed 
by  diffusing  them  through  water,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  not  in  excess.  A  sour  liquid,  smell¬ 
ing  like  vinegar,  is  thus  obtained,  but  it  is  very 
prone  to  decomposition.  (See  Cyanuric  acid.) 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Wohler,  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  experiments  of  Liebig,  cyanic 
acid  consists  of 

Nitrogen  1  U  Cyanogen  1  26  76’3 

Oxygen  1  8  237  Oxygen  1  8  237 

1  3*  IQO'd  1  sT  100-0 

JSrande. 

C  Y  A  ’  N  O  G  E  N .  (  Cyanogenium,  ii.  n.  Hi- 

carburet  of  nitrogen.)  Prussine.  This  gaseous 
compound  was  discovered  in  1815,  by  Gay 
Lussac,  and  termed  cyanogen,  (from  Kvavos, 
blue,  and  yevraco,  to  generate,)  in  consequence  of 
its  being  essential  to  the  formation  of  Prussian 
blue.  It  may  be  obtained  from  dry  and  pure 
crystals  of  eyanuret  of  mercury.  This  substance, 
when  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube  to  dull  red¬ 
ness,  becomes  black,  and  a  quantity  of  mercury 
passes  over  and  condenses  in  tbe  cold  part  of 
the  tube :  the  gas  which  is  at  the  same  time 
evolved  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  Under 
a  pressure  of  between  three  and  four  atmo¬ 
spheres  at  the  temperature  of  45°,  Mr.  Faraday 
condensed  cyanogen  into  a  limpid  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0-9,  and  a 
refractive  power  rather  less  than  that  of  water. 
When  a  tube  containing  it  was  opened,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  within  appeared  inconsiderable,  and  the 
liquid  slowly  evaporated,  producing  intense 
cold.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity. 

Cyanogen  gas  is  colourless,  and  has  a  pene¬ 
trating  and  very  peculiar  smell,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  When  a 
lighted  taper  is  dipped  into  it,  it  is  immediately 
extinguished;  but  the  gas  takes  fire  and  burns 
upon  the  surface,  in  contact  with  air,  with  a 
beautiful  and  very  characteristic  purple  flame. 
Its  specific  gravity  to  hydrogen  is  as  26  to  I  ; 
and  to  common  air  as  1-82  to  1  ;  lot)  cubic 
inches  weigh  55-5  grains.  It  sustains  a  high 
temperature  without  decomposition.  Water  dis¬ 
solves  4 -5  volumes,  and  alkohol  2;j  volumes  of 
this  gas.  Sulphuric  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine 
also  absorb  it.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens 
vegetable  blues ;  and,  according  to  Vauquelin 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  Oct.  1818),  is  subject  to  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition,  being  gradually  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonic  and  hydrocyanic  acids, 
ammonia,  a  peculiar  acid,  which  lie  calls  the 
cyanic,  and  a  brown  substance  containing  car¬ 
bon  :  the  ammonia  saturates  tbe  acids,  and  the 
carbonaceous  compound  is  deposited.  These 
changes  are  refcrrible  to  the  mutual  reaction  of 
the  elements  of  cyanogen  upon  those  of  water. 
According  to  Wohler,  the  mutual  action  of  cy- 
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anogen  and  water  is  attended  by  the  production 
of  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  which,  by  com¬ 
bination,  generate  urea. 

Cyanogen  may  be  analysed  by  detonation 
with  oxygen,  or  by  passing  it  over  red-hot  oxide 
of  copper.  One  volume,  detonated  over  mer¬ 
cury,  with  two  of  oxygen,  produces  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Whence 
it  appears  that  cyanogen  consists  of  its  own 
volume  of  nitrogen,  combined  with  carbon  suf¬ 
ficient  to  form  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
or  of  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  gaseous 
carbon  ;  and  if  so  constituted,  as 

Grains. 

100  cubic  inches  of  carbon  vapour  weigh  25-4 
100  nitrogen  gas .  301 

100  cyanogen  vapourshould 

weigh  55  -5 


Cyanogen,  therefore,  is  constituted  of 

Vols.  S.  G. 


Carbon 

o 

12 

46T 

1 

0-843 

Nitrogen 

i 

14 

53-9 

1 

0-976 

7 

26 

100-0 

1 

1-819 

Iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  may  be  sub¬ 
limed  in  cyanogen  without  change  ;  but  when 
theyr  are  heated  in  contact  with  cyanuret  of  mer¬ 
cury,  compounds  of  those  bodies  with  cyanogen 
are  the  result.  It  also  combines  with  several  of 
the  metals,  and  constitutes  compounds  which 
might  be  called  nitrocarburets  :  they  have  some¬ 
times  been  termed  cyanides;  but,  perhaps,  cya- 
nuret  is  the  least  objectionable  appellation.  Ihe 
cyanurets  also  combine  with  each  other,  and 
produce  an  extensive  and  curious  class  of  salts, 
which  have  been  termed  double  cyanurets. — 
Brande. 

Cvanopathi'a.  (a,  cv.  f.  ;  from  Kuavos,  blue, 
and  7ra0os,  a  disease.)  131ue  disease.  See  Cy¬ 
anosis. 

CYANO'SIS.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  uuavos,  blue.) 
Cyanopalhia.  The  blue  disease.  An  unnatural 
bine  colour  of  the  whole  skin.  This  generally 
arises  from  a  congenital  malformation  of  the 
heart,  in  which  the  right  and  left  cavities  di¬ 
rectly  communicate,  so  that  the  whole  ot  the 
blood  is  not  duly  aerated  in  the  lungs. 

CYANURET.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  a  base. 

Cyanuret  of  mercury.  Cyanuretum  hy- 
drargyri.  This  is  a  highly  poisonous  substance, 
analogous  in  its  operation  to  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  It  is  used  in  France,  however,  in  ob¬ 
stinate  venereal  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
dose  is  from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  half  a 
grain,  in  pills  or  solution. 

Cyanuret  of  potassium.  This  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
is  thought  to  possess  similar  properties.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  unchanged.  The  dose 
is  from  the  fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  in  pill 
or  solution. 

Cyanuret  of  zinc.  This  is  said  to  have 
nearly  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  the  cy¬ 
anuret  of  potassium,  and  may  be  given  in  the 

same  doses.  . 

Cyanuric  acid*  When  uric  <icid  is  distilled 
per  sc',  it  yields  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  ot 
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ammonia,  and  a  sublimate  of  pyrouric,  or  cyan -  I 

uric  acid. 

Cyanuric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  from 
urea,  which,  when  gradually  heated  in  a  retort 
to  about  600°,  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
anhydrous  cyanuric  acid ;  the  latter  remains  in  i 
the  retort;  to  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  j 
sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  dropped  in  till  it  i 
occasions  no  further  effervescence,  and  the  so-  j 
lotion  becomes  colourless  :  when  cold,  water  is  i 
added,  which  throws  down  cyanuric  acid  in  the  | 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  large  crystals,  by  evaporating  its  hot 
saturated  solution  to  about  half  its  bulk,  at  a 
temperature  of  150°,  and  allowing  it  gradually 
to  cool  upon  the  sand-bath.  Cyanuric  acid  is 
remarkably  unchangeable  by  the  action  of  acids, 
and  when  heated  it  sublimes  unchanged  in  the 
form  of  acicular  crystals.  It  may  be  obtained 
anhydrous,  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  hot  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  cool¬ 
ing.  According  to  Wohler  and  Liebig,  cyanuric 
acid  consists  of  3  atoms  of  cyanogen,  3  hydro- 


gen,  and  6  oxygen  ; 

SO 

that  its 

ultimate  com- 

ponents  are 

Carbon 

6 

36 

27 -3 

Nitrogen 

3 

42 

32-6 

Hydrogen 

Q 

K> 

O 

i) 

2-4 

Oxygen 

6 

48 

37-2 

Cyanuric  acid 

1 

129 

100-0 

The  conversion  of  hydrous  cyanic  acid,  and  i 
of  urea,  into  cyanuric  acid,  and  other  cases  of 
its  formation,  w  ill  be  intelligible  by  reference  to 
its  ultimate  components ;  the  hypothetical  ar-  i 
rangements  of  which  these  will  admit  are  too  > 
numerous  to  be  here  inserted.  —  Braude. 

CY'AIL  (Heap,  the  eye  of  a  needle.)  The 
internal  auditory  foramen. 

C YATHIFO'RMIS.  (From  cyathus,'acup  if 
or  glass,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Glass-  1 1 
shaped.  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  a  corol  which  :| 
is  tubular,  but  dilated  towards  the  top  like  a  t  i 
drinking-glass;  as  in  the  cup  of  Jacob's  lad-  il 
der,  &c. 

Cyathi/scus.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  KvaOos,  a 
cup.)  A  probe  with  a  hollow  at  the  end,  to  re-  ! 
move  wax,  Sec.  from  the  ear. 

CY'ATIIUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Kuador.)  1.  A 
drinking  cup. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  used  by  the  ancients,  I 
equal  to  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sc.vtarius. 

3.  A  solid  measure  used  by  the  ancients,  i 
equal  to  ten  drachms. 

4.  In  modern  prescription  the  term  cyathus  I 
signifies  a  wine  glass. 

Cyboi'des.  See  Cuboides. 

CY'CAS.  (Kvicas,  of  Theophrastus.)  The  i 
name  of  a  plain  said  to  grow  in  Ethiopia.  The  I 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  one  of  the  Pahnte 
1  pinnalifolue,  of  Li  nil  tens  ;  but  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  by  him  to  tli e  fliccs. 

Cycas  circina'lis.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  palm-tree,  or  meal-bark  tree,  which  affords  I 
Sago,  a  dry  fecula,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  this  , 
palm,  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Molucca,  and  the 
l’hilippines.  The  same  substance  is  also 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  inferior 
l  to  that  brought  from  the  East.  Sago  becomes 
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soft  and  transparent  by  boiling  in  water,  and 
forms  a  light  and  agreeable  liquid,  much  recom¬ 
mended  in  febrile,  phthisical,  and  calculous  dis¬ 
orders,  &c.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened 
with  water,  some  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  wine. 

Cy'ceum.  (Kukcuu;  from  icuicaai,  to  mix.) 
An  article  of  diet  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
It  was  of  a  pappy  consistence.  There  were  two 
kinds,  one  made  simply  of  flour  and  water,  and 
•another  of  various  kinds  of  flour,  wine,  honey, 
and  sometimes  cheese. 

Cycima.  Litharge.  —  Ruland. 

CY'CLAMEN.  (en,  inis.  n. ;  from  kukAos, 
circular ;  either  on  account  of  the  round  form 
of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  roots.)  Cyclaminus. 
Cyclaminum.  Cyclamen.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sow¬ 
bread.  See  Cyclamen  europceum. 

Cyclamen  europium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sow-bread.  Arthanita  of  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias.  The  root  is  a  drastic  purge  and  errhine* 
and  by  the  common  people  it  has  been  used  to 
procure  abortion. 

Cycli'scus.  (KukAictkos  ;  from  kukAos,  a  cir¬ 
cle.)  1.  A  lozenge. 

2.  A  kind  of  raspatory  of  a  semilunar 
•  shape,  used  by  the  Greek  surgeons. 

Cycli'sjius.  The  same  as  cycliscus. 

CYCLONEU'RA.  (From  kukAos,  a  circle, 
and  vtupuv,  a  nerve. )  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
R.  Grant  to  the  radiated  animals,  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  nervous  system.  See  Animal 
kingdom. 

Cyclopho'eia.  (From  kukAos,  a  circle,  and 
(pepu,  to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  other  fluids. 

CycloYion.  (From  kukAou,  to  surround, 
and  the  eye.)  The  white  of  the  eye. 

CYCLO'S I OMI.  (From  kukAos,  a  circle, 
and  aroya,  the  mouth ;  because  they  have  round 
mouths.)  A  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

CYCLOBRA'NCHIA.  (From  kukAos,  a 
drcle,  and  PpayXia,  gills.)  An  order  of  gaster- 
opodous  mollusca,  so  called  from  the  circula 
arrangement  of  their  gills. 

Cycles  metasyncri'ticus.  (KukAos  uero 
(TuyKpLTLKos. )  A  long  course  of  remedies  per 
•srsted  in  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  particles  c 
the  body  to  such  a  state  as  is  necessary  to  health 

L/Ydaiu  An  alchemical  name  of  tin 

Cydo'natum.  (KuSuvutov.)  a  confectio 
composed  of  quinces  and  aromatics.  -  Paulu 

jTjgineta. 

■  C™°'NIA-  K  f*  f-  ;  from  Cydon,  a  tow 
in  Crete,  where  the  tree  grows  wild.)  Th 
quince-tree.  See  Pyrus  cydonia 

Cydonium.  See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

CvnONlUM  MALUM.  (KuSuuWU  MA0V.)  1 
quince.  See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

..  tiVE',^A-  from  kuu,  to  brim 

Cylnu^ll0; ^  Theovuol 

Cygnusmutus.  The  tame  swan. 


Cylindrical  leaf .  Sue  Leaf. 

Cyllo'sis.  (KuAAurns;  from  icuAAoa,  to  maim 
or  distort.)  1.  In  a  general  sense,  distortion, 
mutilation,  lameness  of  any  kind. 

2.  Curvature  of  the  leg  outwards  ;  that  state 
of  the  leg  commonly  called  a  bandy  leg. 

CY'MA.  {a,  re.  f.)  A  cyme,  or  "tuft.  A 
species  of  inflorescence  of  plants,  consisting  of 
several  flower-stalks,  all  springing  from  "one 
centre  or  point,  but  each  stalk  is  variously  sub¬ 
divided  ;  and  in  this  last  respect,  a  cyme  differs 
essentially  from  an  umbel,  the  subdivisions  of 
the  latter  being  formed,  like  its  primary  divi¬ 
sions,  of  several  stalks  springing  front  one 
point.  This  difference  is  of  great  importance 
in  nature.  The  mode  of  inflorescence  agrees 
also  with  a  corymbus  in  general  aspect;  but  in 
the  latter  the  primary  stalks  have  no  common 
centie,  though  the  partial  ones  may  sometimes 
be  umbellate,  which  last  case  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  a  cyme. 

From  its  division  into  primary  stalks  or 
branches,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Trifid;  as  in  Sedum  acre. 

2.  Quadrifid;  as  in  Crassula  rubens. 

3.  Tripartite ,  having  three  lesser  cymes*  as 
in  Sambucus  ebulus. 

4.  Quinquipartite  ;  as  in  . Sambucus  nigra. 

5.  Sessile,  or  without  stalk ;  as  in  Gnaphalium 
frutescens. 

6.  Nude,  or  naked;  as  in  Comus  sanguinea 
and  sericea. 

Cy'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  icvij.a,  from  kuu,  to 
produce.)  A  sprout  from  a  stalk. 

CymaioAdes.  (KuyaruSys ;  from  Kuya,  a 
wave.)  Applied  by  Galen  and  others  to  an 
unequal  fluctuating  pulse. 

CYTMBA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  Kuygos,  hollow  ) 
A  boat,  pinnace,  or  skiff.  A  bone  of  the  wrist 
is  .  so  called  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
skiff.  See  Naviculare  os. 

Cymbala'iiia.  This  is  now  the  specific  name 
of  a  species  of  antirrhinum  not  used  medicinally. 
Gerarde  calls  the  pennywort  by  this  name,  and 
says  that  the  aquatic  kind  is  highly  poisonous. 
See  Aquetta. 

Cymbal a'iiis  cartila'go.  The  cricoid  car¬ 
tilage. 

CYMBIFO'RMIS.  (From  cymba,  a  boat 
or  skiff,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Skiff  or  boat  like: 
applied  to  seeds,  as  those  of  the  Calendula  offi¬ 
cinalis,  and  to  a  bone  of  the  foot,  usually  called 

Us  naviculare. 

Cy'minum.  See  Cuminum. 

CYMO'SUS.  Plaving  the  character  of  a 
cyme  :  applied  to  aggregate  flowers. 

CYNA'NCHE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  kuuv,  a 
dog,  and  ayxu,  to  suflocatc,  or  strangle:  so 
called  from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject  to  it. 

“  Cynanche,  synanche,  and  parasynanche  are 
terms  met  with  in  the  Greek  writers  after  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  the  common  signification  of  all  of 
which  is  strangulation  or  angina;  while  the 
prefixes  cy,  sy,  and  parasy,  arc  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing.  Aitius  attempted  to  justify  cynanche*  but 
Coelius  Aurelianus  and  Faulus  used  synanche 
after  Celsus.  The  Latins  employed  angina  in 
the  same  extent  as  Hippocrates  did  paristhmia  • 
quinsy  is  used  in  a  parallel  latitude  among  ourl 
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selves.”  —  Good.)  Sore-throat.  See  Tonsilli¬ 
tis,  Pharyngitis,  and  Croup. 

Cynanche  laryngea.  See  Croup. 

Cy nanche  maligna.  See  Tonsillitis. 

Cynanche  parotidea.  See  Parotitis. 

Cynanche  pharyngea.  See  Pharyngitis. 

Cynanche  strepitora.  See  Croup. 

Cynanche  stridula.  See  Croup. 

Cynanche  suffbcatica.  See  Croup. 

Cynanche  tonsillaris.  See  Tonsillitis. 

Cynanche  trachealis.  See  Croup. 

Cyna'nchicus.  'v  From  kuv ayxy,  the  quinsy.) 
Applied  to  medicines  which  relieve  the  quinsy. 

CYNA'NCIIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Cynanchum  arghel.  An  Egyptian  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  employed  to  adulterate 
senna.  See  Cassia  senna. 

Cynanchum  mon s celiac um.  This  yields  the 
Montpellier  scammony,  which  is  purgative,  but 
little  used. 

Cynanchum  vomitorium.  This  plant  yields 
the  ipecacuan  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  common  ipecacuan  in  its  proper¬ 
ties.  The  dose  also  is  the  same. 

Cynanthro'pia.  (From  kuojv,  a  dog,  and 
avOpcmros,  a  man. )  This  term  is  used  by  Bel¬ 
lini,  De  Morbis  Capitis,  to  express  a  particular 
kind  of  melancholy,  in  which  men  fancy  them¬ 
selves  changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

Cy'nara.  See  Cinara. 

Cynarocephalus.  See  Cinarocephalus. 

Cy/nchnis.  (Ku7xvis.)  A  vessel  of  any  kind 
to  contain  medicines. 

CYNIPS.  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  in¬ 
sects. 

Cynips  quercusfollii.  The  insect  by  the 
puncture  of  which  oak  galls  are  formed.  See 
Gallic. 

Cynips  ros.e.  The  insect  whose  bite  pro¬ 
duces  the  excrescences  on  rose  trees  called  Re¬ 
deguar.  See  Bedeguar. 

Cynocra'mbe.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  icvur,  a  dog, 
and  upapSy,  cabbage.)  A  herb  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic  them¬ 
selves.  See  Mercurialis  perennis. 

Cyno'ctonum.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  kvuv,  a 
dog,  and  ktzivio,  to  kill.)  A  species  ot  aconi- 
tum,  said  to  destroy  dogs.  See  Aconitum  na- 
pell  us. 

CYNOcymsis.  (From  icvwv,  a  dog,  and  kv- 
Tttroy,  the  cytisus :  so  named,  because  it  w'as 
said  to  cure  the  distemper  of  dogs.)  The  dog- 
rose.  See  Rosa  canina. 

Cynode'ctos.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  icuuir,  a  dog, 
and  Saarui,  to  bite.)  So  Dioscorides  calls  a 
person  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

Cyno'des  orexis.  (Kuvwdys  ope£ is.)  Canine 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Cynodk'smion.  (KovoUapaov.  KuyoSeapos. 
Kvyodcapy ;  from  icvcny,  a  dog,  and  5eco,  to  bind  : 
so  named,  because  in  dogs  it  is  very  discernible 
and  strong.  )  The  frtenum  of  the  prepuce.  See 
Freenum. 

CYNODO'NTES.  (Cynodentes,  turn.  pi. ; 
from  icuccy,  a  dog,  and  oSovs,  a  tooth.)  Canine 
teeth.  See  Teeth. 

CYNOUEO'SSUM.  (urn,  i.  n. :  Bom  Kvuy, 
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a  dog,  and  yXonraa,  a  tongue  :  so  named,  from  L 
its  supposed  resemblance.)  Hound’s  tongue.  I 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
njean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Mo-  p 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hound’s  \ 
tongue.  See  Cynoglossum  officinale. 

Cynoclossum  officinale.  The  systematic  I 
name  for  hound’s  tongue ;  called  also,  Cyno¬ 
glossum,  and  Lingua  canina. 

Cynoglossum  —  staminibus  corolla  brevioribus  ;  ij 
foliis  Into  lanceolatis,  tomentosis,  sessilibus,  of  i  j 
Linnajus.  It  possesses  narcotic  powers,  but  is  il 
seldom  employed  medicinally.  Acids  are  said  to  1 1 
counteract  the  ill  effects  from  an  over-dose  more  |.j 
speedily  than  any  thing  else,  after  clearing  the  H 
stomach. 

Cyno'lophi.  (From  kvojv,  a  dog,  and  A o-  11 
<pos,  a  protuberance:  so  called,  because  they  t 
are  prominent  in  dogs.)  The  spinous  processes  | 
of  the  vertebra. 

Cynoly'ssa.  (a,  is.  f. ;  from  kvuiv,  a  dog,  l< 
and  Away,  madness.)  Canine  madness. 

CYNOMCFRIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. )  The  name  j 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  |j 
Class,  Moncecia ;  Order,  Monandria. 

Cynomorium  coccineum.  The  systematic  II 
name  of  the  Fungus  melitensis,  a  small  plant  ,  Ii 
which  grows  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  A  drachm  I 
of  the  powder  is  given  for  a  dose  in  dysenteries  |l 
and  hannorrhages,  and  with  remarkable  sue-  1 1| 
cess. 

CYNORE'XI A.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  kuiov,  a  ill 
dog,  and  opti^is,  appetite.)  A  canine  appetite,  i  It 
See  Bulimia. 

Cyuo'sbatos.  See  Cynosbatus. 

Cyno/sbatus.  (os  and  us,  i.  f.  ;  from  icvcov,  Ii 
a  dog,  and  Paros,  a  thorn:  so  called,  because  ii 
dogs  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.;  The  !  ] 
dog-rose.  See  Rosa  canina. 

Cynospa'stum.  (  From  kvwv,  a  dog,  and  iriraai,  I  f 
to  attract.)  The  dog-rose.  Sec  Rosa  canina.  II 

Cyopho'ria.  (a,  ir.  f.  ;  from  kvos,  a  foetus,  c 
and  <pepu,  to  bear.)  Pregnancy. 

Cyparissus.  See  Cupressus. 

CY'PERUS.  (us,  i.  in.;  from  Kvrrapos,  a  || 
little  round  vessel,  which  its  roots  are  said  to  } 
resemble.)  Cyperus.  The  name  of  a  genus  :s 
of  plants  in  the  Linnccan  system.  Class,  Tri-  !  ] 
andria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cyperus  esculentus.  The  rush-nut.  This  I 
plant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  where  the  fruit  is  i  J 
collected  and  eaten,  and  said  to  be  a  greater  i  i 
delicacy  than  the  chesnut. 

Cyperus  longus.  The  systematic  and  phar-  1 1 
macopa-ial  name  of  the  English  galangale.  I  Ii 
Cyperus  —  culmo  triquctrofolioso,  umbe/la  foliosa  111 
supra-decomposita  ;  pedunculis  nudis,  spicis  al-  Il 
tends,  of  Linnreus.  The  smell  of  the  root  of  1 1  i 
this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its  taste  warm,  and  i  I  I 
sometimes  bitter.  It  is  now  totally  fallen  into  i  Ii 
disuse. 

Cyperus  rotundus.  This  species,  the  round  If 
cyperus,  Cyperus  —  culmo  triquetro  subnudo,  [  M 
umbellu  deeomposita  ;  spicis  attends  linearibus,  |  M 
of  1. milieus,  is  generally  preferred  to  the  former,  d 
being  a  more  gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is  I 
chiefly  used  as  a  stomachic. 

CYPllE'JLLA,  («,  <c.  f.)  A  peculiar  sort  j 
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of  pit  or  pore,  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond, 
in  that  section  of  lichens  called  stricta. 

Cyphi.  (Kvcpi.)  An  aromatic  confection  which 
.according  to  Dioscorides,  was  used  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt.  Several  alexipharmic  medicines  took 
itheir  name  from  it. 

Cyphoma.  See  Cyphosis. 

CYPHO'SIS.  (Kutpuais,  Kvtpupct,  Ku<pos; 
from  Kv-rtrai,  to  bend.)  Gibbosity.  A  hump 
back. 

Cypress.  See  Cyprus. 

Cypress  spurge.  See  Esula  minor. 

Cy'piiinu.m  oleum.  (Kvirpivov  eXatov.)  It  was 
composed  of  oil  of  unripe  olives,  aspalathus, 
■calamus,  myrrh,  cardamum,  elecampane,  and 
Jew’s  pitch.  —  Dioscorides. 

CY'PRINUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 


tishes.  Of  the  many  species  belonging  to  this. 
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the  carp  genus,  the  five  following  only  are  used 
.as  food. 

Cyprinus  alburnus.  The  bleak.  A  small 
fish,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  thought  good 
by  some  ;  but  not  generally  much  esteemed. 

Cyprinus  barbus.  The  barbel :  so  called, 
because  it  has  four  appendages,  like  a  beard, 
hanging  from  the  under  jaw.  It  is  likewise 
denominated  barbus,  and  barbo.  A  coarse  and 
very  common  freshwater  fish,  eaten  for  want 
of  better.  The  roe  is  a  violent  emetic.  The 
young  or  fry,  of  this  fish  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  little  fish  known  by  the  name  of  white 
bait,  which  is  caught  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  in  great  quantity,  in  the  river  Thames, 
between  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  but  the  white 
bait  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

•  See  Clupea  latulus. 

Cyprinus  carpio.  The  carp.  A  fish  that 
delights  in  stagnant  waters,  and  is  bred  in  our 
ponds  and  canals.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  and  has 
an  earthy  taste.  It  is  esteemed  by  some  when 
stewed  in  a  rich  and  vinous  sauce. 

Cyprinus  cobio.  The  gudgeon.  A  small 
fresh- water  fish,  of  the  size  of  a  smelt.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  soft,  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Cyprinus  leuciscus.  The  dace.  This  fisl 
lives  in  still  rivers,  and  seldom  exceeds  six  oi 
vight  inches  in  length.  Its  flesh  is  white,  anc 
in  some  estimation. 

Cypkium  zes.  Copper  :  so  called  becausi 
•his  metal  was  brought  from  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus. 

Cy'prls.  (us.  i.  f.  ;  so  called,  from  the 
.stand  of  Cyprus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  ’ 

I  he  cypress  tree  or  eastern  privet.  See  Cu- 
pressus. 

CYTSELE.  Ktaf/creA?).  Keif/eAis.  Cypselis. 
A  bee  hive.  The  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cypselis.  See  Cypsele. 

Cypta'rion.  fhe  name  of  an  antidote  de- 
ncribed  by  N.  Myrepsus. 

.  Cykioma.  (a,  at  is.  n.  ;  icuprupa,  Kupruais : 
rom  Kupror,  curved.)  Cyrtosis.  1.  The  same 
is  gibbosity,  or  curvature. 

2.  Hippocrates  applied  the  term  Kvpnupa.au 

rv  S!,!"™ours  of  the  hypochondria. 

C\  R  1  (  N  OSUS.  (us,  i.  m. .  from  KUf)T0S 

•urved,  and  voaos,  a  disease. )  1 .  The  rickets. 

2.  Curved  spine.  —  Turlon. 

Cyrtosis.  See  Cyrtoina. 


Cy/ssarus.  (From  icvaos,  the  anus.)  The 
intestinum  rectum  was  so  called,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  anus. 

Cyssa/ntiiemon.  (From  uvaaos,  ivy,  and 

avdepov,  a  flower.)  The  cyclamen. 

C yssoph y’llon.  (From  uvaaos,  ivy,  and 

<j>vAAuv,  a  leaf.)  A  name  of  the  cyclamen. 

Cyssotis.  (From  Kuaos,  the  anus.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  anus. 

C\  S 1  A  LGI  A.  (a,  ce.  f.)  Painful  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  bladder.  Such  affections  are 
not  very  common,  but  they  are  occasionally  met 
with.  The  spasm  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which 
sometimes  equal  in  severity  those  of  the  stone 

CYSTEO'LITHUS.  (us,  i.  m.;  from 
kvutis,  the  bladder,  and  Aiflor,  a  stone.)  A  stone 
in  the  urinary-bladder  or  gall-bladder, 

Cy'sthus.  (Kvados.)  The  anus. 

C  Y'STIC.  (Cysticus;  from  Kuans,  a  bladder.) 
Belonging  to  the  urinary  or  gall-bladder;  as 
cystic  duct,  cystic  bile,  &c. 

Cystic  duct.  See  Ductus  cysticus. 

Cystic  oxide.  A  peculiar  animal  product, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  See  Calculus , 
urinary . 

Cystica  medicamenta.  Medicines  used  in 
diseases  of  the  bladder. 

CYSTICE'RCUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  Kuans, 
a  bladder,  and  KepKos,  a  tail.)  The  tailed  blad¬ 
der  worm.  A  genus  of  worms  of  the  hydatid 
tribe,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  body,  terminated 
by  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  having  a  head  furnished 
at  its  base  with  four  nipples  or  suckers.  Those 
which  have  been  found  in  the  human  subject,  are, 

1.  Cysticercus  tenuicollis  of  Rudolphi.  Dr.' 

Brera  found  these  in  great  quantity  in  the  cho¬ 
roid  plexus  of  a  man,  fifty-five  years  of  age 
who  died  of  apoplexy.  It  is  about  an  inch 
long  when  full  grown,  and  its  head  is  very 
small.  : 

2.  Cysticercus  Jinnia  of  Zeder.  This  has  been 
found  by  Werner.  This  species  is  always  en¬ 
closed  in  a  delicate  cyst.  The  worm  itself  is 
ordinarily  hidden  within  its  caudal  bladder,  and 
is  opaque  and  yellowish.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a 
linseed. 

3.  Cysticercus  Fisckerianus ;  so  called,  by 
Laennec,  after  M.  Fischer,  of  Leipsic,  who 
found  twenty-three  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  a 
man,  where  they  caused  no  inconvenience. 

4.  Cysticercus  dicystus.  Doctor  Laennec 
lound  this,  once  only,  in  the  ventricle  of  the 
brain  of  a  subject  that  died  of  apoplexy.  It 
presented  two  vescicles;  the  one  the  ordinary 
caudal  bladder,  the  other  embracing  the  body 
anteriorly. 

5.  Cysticercus  punctatus.  Dr.  Treutler  has 
described  this  species,  which  lie  found  in  the 
choroid  plexus  of  a  woman  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  Its  caudal  bladder  is  globular,  and  pre¬ 
sents  several  white  spots. 

Cystiphlo'gia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  Kuans,  the 
bladder,  and  <p\eyoo,  to  burn.)  An  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bladder.  See  Cystitis. 

Cystirriia'gia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  Kuans,  the 
bladder,  and  piyyvupi,  to  burst  forth.)  A  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  bladder,  whether  of  blood  or 
mucus. 

CYSTIRRIKE'A.  (From  tevans,  the  blad- 
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tier,  and  peai,  to  flow.)  Discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  bladder  ;  vesical  catarrh. 

CY'STIS.  ( Cystis .  K vans,  a  bag.)  1.  A 
cyst  or  bladder. 

2.  The  urinary  bladder  in  particular. 

3.  The  membranous  bag  surrounding  or  con¬ 
taining  any  morbid  substance. 

Cystis  choledocha.  See  Gall-bladder. 

Cystis fellea.  See  Gall-bladder. 

Cystis  urinaria.  See  Urinary-bladder. 

CYSTI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  kvcttis,  the 
bladder.)  Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  In¬ 
flammation  affects  chiefly  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder,  but  all  the  coats  may  be  implicated. 
The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 
The  acute  form  is  known  by  great  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  fever  and 
hard  pulse,  a  frequent  and  painful  discharge  of 
urine  or  a  suppression,  and  generally  tenesmus. 
If  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  be  chiefly  af¬ 
fected,  the  pain  extends  to,  and  takes  the  course 
of,  the  perinseum.  If  the  disease  be  seated  in 
the  neck  of  the  organ,  there  is  a  retention  of 
urine,  with  a  constant  urgency  to  evacuate;  if 
in  the  fundus,  the  urine  flows  stillatitiously  and 
without  ceasing,  the  bladder  feels  as  if  con¬ 
stantly  full,  and  the  patient  is  perpetually  and 
fruitlessly  striving  to  empty  it.  If  the  disease 
be  not  soon  subdued,  the  restlessness  and  anxiety 
increase,  the  extremities  become  cold,  vomiting 
supervenes,  and  delirium  and  other  marks  of 
great  general  irritation :  the  disease  runs  its 
course  with  rapidity  ;  and  subsides  or  destroys 
the  patient,  in  a  few  days. 

With  respect  to  the  causes,  they  are  those 
which  excite  inflammation  of  the  other  viscera : 
but  the  bladder  often  contains  calculous  con¬ 
cretions,  which  may  produce  cystitis  ;  besides  it 
is  often  irritated  and  inflamed  by  viscid  sub¬ 
stances  that  pass  into  the  circulation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  cantharides,  ardent  spirits,  and  tere- 
binthinate  essences  or  balsams.  The  treatment 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Nephritis. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  highly  irritable  state  of  the  organ, 
and  a  very  copious  excretion  of  mucus  along 
with  the  urine,  whence  the  name  of  catarrhus 
vesica-  which  has  been  applied  to  it. 

CY'STI T OME.  (  Cystilomus,  i.  m. ;  from 
kvcttis,  a  cyst,  and  repeal,  to  cut.)  The  name 
given  by  Lafaye  to  an  instrument  for  opening 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
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Cv'sto-bubonoce'le.  (From  kvcttis,  the  blad¬ 
der,  Bovgaiv,  the  groin,  and  ktjAt),  a  tumour. )  A 
rare  species  of  hernia,  in  which  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der  is  protruded  through  the  inguinal  aperture. 

C YSTOCE'LE.  (From  kvcttis,  the  bladder, 
and  tcijAr),  a  tumour.)  Hernia  of  the  bladder. 
This  is  rare.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  the 
inguinal  ring,  less  at  the  crural  ring;  the  blad¬ 
der  has  also  been  known  to  protrude  through  the 
perinseum,  vagina,  or  thyroid  foramen. 

Cy'stomekoce'le.  (  From  kvcttis,  the  bladder, 
pepos,  the  thigh,  and  ktjAt),  a  tumour.)  A  her¬ 
nial  protrusion  of  the  bladder  through  the 
femoral  ring.  See  Cystocele. 

Cystophlogia.  See  Cysliphlogia. 

C  YS  Toi’LE'G  I  A.  (From  kvcttis,  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  tcXt}(T(Toi,  to  strike.)  Paralysis  of  the 
bladder. 

Cvstople/xi a.  The  same  as  cystoplegia. 

CYSTOPTO'SIS.  (  From  kvcttis,  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  tstiictoi,  to  fall.)  A  name  given  by 
Vogel  to  a  relaxation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
bladder,  whereby  it  protrudes  into  the  urethra. 

Cystospa'sticus.  (From  kvcttis,  the  bladder, 
and  aicaai,  to  draw.)  Relating  to  spasm  of  the 
bladder. 

CYSTOTO'MI  A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  kvcttis, 
the  bladder,  and  repeal,  to  cut. )  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  bladder. 

Cy'thiok.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  men¬ 
tioned  by  Celsus. 

CY'TINUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  perhaps,  as  Martyn 
suggests,  from  kvtcvos,  a  name  given  by  Theo¬ 
phrastus  to  the  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate, 
the  calyx  of  which  the  flower  in  question  re¬ 
sembles  in  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Gynandria  ;  Order,  Octauilria, 
of  Linnams. 

Cytinus  hypocistis.  Rape  of  cystus.  A 
fleshy  pale-yellowish  plant,  parasitical  on  the 
roots  of  several  species  of  cystus  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  from  which  the  succus  hypocistidis  is 
obtained. 

Cy'tisine.  A  bitter  principle  detected  by 
Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Cytisus  laburnum.  It  is  of  a  nauseous  taste, 
emetic,  and  poisonous. 

Cy'tiso-genFsta.  The  common  broom. 

Cyzemer.  A  swelling  of  the  wrists. 

Cyzice'nus.  The  name  of  a  plaster  used  by 
Galen  for  obstinate  ulcers  and  wounds  of  ten¬ 
dinous  parts. 


D. 


n  A  TI.  Sec  Pleuronectes  limanda. 

Dabcrlocks.  See  Fuchs  esculentus. 

Face.  See  Cyprimis  leuciscus. 

Dacne'kon.  (From  Sa/o'oi,  to  bite.)  The 
Greek  epithet  of  a  sharp  eye-wash,  composed  of 


DACHA  DILTM.  (ium,  ii.  n. ;  from  Saupv, 
a  tear.)  Scntnmony,  which  flows  from  the  tree 
liquid,  and  hardens  into  tears. 

Dachyno'ma.  (From  Saupvai,  to  weep.)  Epi- 
uiws  cjmmi  ui  <1  »ii.u|i  ...... .. .. .  t  phoru,  from  obstruction  of  the  puncta  lachry- 

burnt  copper,  pepper,  cadmia,  myrrh,  saffron,  I  malia.  —  Vogel. 

gum  arabic,  and  opium.  |  Dactyi.e'tiiua.  Daclylithra,  (AaKTvXpOpa. 
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xaicrvXidpa ;  from  fiai<Tv\os,  a  finger.)  A  name 
iven  to  certain  topical  medicines  which  were 
irust  into  the  throat  to  excite  vomiting.  They 
cere  so  called,  either  because  they  were  shaped 
ike  a  finger,  or  because  they  were  applied  with 
he  fingers. 

Dactvle'tus.  (From  SclktvXos,  the  date.) 
|  iee  Hermodactylus. 

Dacty'lion.  (From  ociktvXos,  a  linger.)  Vo- 
;el  gives  this  name  to  preternatural  adhesion  of 
he  fingers  to  each  other.  This  is  sometimes  a 
ongenital  deformity,  but  more  frequently  a 
onsequence  of  burns. 

Da'ctylius.  (AaKTvAios,  a  ring,)  A  lozenge"; 
o  called  from  its  shape. 

D  A'CTYLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  So.ktuXos.')  1. 
\  finger.  See  Digitus. 

2.  The  date.  See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

DjedaTia.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fun- 
|  suses. 

Dcedalia  suaveolens.  See  Boletus  suaveolens. 

Daf dales.  An  old  name  of  quicksilver. 

Dje'dium.  (uni,  ii.  n.  fiaifiiov ;  from  ficus,  a 
orch.)  A  small  torch  or  candle.  A  bougie. 

D.emo'nia.  The  same  as  Deemonomania. 

D.EMOXOMA'XI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  5at- 
xuv,  a  dasmon,  and  pavia,  madness.)  That 
pecies  of  melancholy  where  the  patient  sup¬ 
poses  himself  to  be  possessed  by  devils,  or  is 
n  fear  of  the  machinations  of  devils. 

Daffy  s  elixir.  Compound  tincture  of 
enna,  made  with  treacle  instead  of  sugar  candy, 
nd  with  the  addition  of  aniseed  and  elecam- 
iane  root. 

Daie.  Deheb.  Dehebeb.  Doctb.  Alchemical 
lames  of  gold.  —  Ruland. 

Daisy.  See  Beilis  perennis. 

Daisy,  ox-eye.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

Dalby  s  carminative.  A  nostrum  much 
ised  as  a  carminative  for  children.  It  consists 
■f  carbonate  of  magnesia  3  ij. ,  oil  of  pepper- 
hint,  try. ,  oil  of  nutmeg  -n\ ij .,  oil  of  aniseed 
Hiij.,  tincture  of  castor,  5  ss.,  tincture  of  assa- 
1  letida  rq  xv.,  tincture  of  opium  Id  v.,  spirit  of 
icnnyroyal  Iff  Xv.,  compound  tincture  of  car- 
iamoms  5  ss. ,  peppermint  water  5  ij. 

Dama.  A  deer.  See  Cervus. 

Damask  rose.  See  Bose 1  cent  folia . 

Damnatus.  (From  damno,  to  condemn.) 
the  dry  useless  fatces,  left  in  a  vessel  after  the 
loisture  has  been  distilled  from  it,  was  called 
y  the  old  chemists  terra  damnata,  or  caput 
nortuum. 

Damson.  The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Pru- 
1  us  domeslicu. 


Da'nais.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorid 
opposed  to  be  the  conyza. 

Dandelion.  See  Leontodon. 

Dandrif.  See  Pityriasis. 

Danevert.  The  name  of  a  mineral  spri 
few  miles  from  Upsal,  in  Sweden.  It  cc 
nns  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  and  sulphate 
••on,  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  muriate 
oda,  and  silica. 

Banewort.  See  Sambucus  ebulus. 

Danicii.  An  Arabian  weight  of  eight  grail 

ame  ofXihE  "r  NT‘GUY-  T1*  common 

,a  ce  S  C‘  4‘SL‘aSe  WhlCh  We  cal1  «t-  Vitu 
lUiice,  oce  Chorea . 


DA'PIINE.  (e,  as.  f.  Aatpvy  ;  from  Saco, 
to  burn,  and  cpuvy,  a  noise  :  because  its  leaves 
crepitate  when  burnt;  or  from  the  nymph 
Daphne,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  a  laurel.)  1.  I  he  Greek  name  of  the 
laurel. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.  The  laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

Daphne  alfina.  This  species  of  dwarf 
olive-tree,  called  also  Chameelea,  and  Chamelcea, 
is  said  to  be  purgative  in  the  dose  of  q  ij.,  and 
is  sometimes  given  by  country  people.  The 
French  chemists  have  lately  examined  it  che¬ 
mically.  See  Daphnine. 

Daphne,  Jlax-leaved.  See  Daphne. 

Daphne  gnYdium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  Garou  bark.  Spurge- 
flax  ;  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Thymelcea ;  One- 
oron.  Daphne  gnidium —  panicula  terminali 
foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  acuvdnatis,  of  Linnreus. 
This  tree  affords  the  Garou  bark,  which  very 
much  resembles  that  of  our  mezereum.  It  is 
to  be  immersed  in  vinegar  for  about  an  hour 
before  it  is  wanted :  a  small  piece,  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  thus  steeped,  is  applied  to  the  arm  or 
any  other  part,  and  renewed  once  a  day  in 
winter  and  twice  in  summer.  It  produces  a 
serous  exudation  from  the  skin,  without  excori¬ 
ating  or  blistering.  It  is  recommended,  and  is 
in  frequent  use  in  France  and  Russia,  against 
some  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Daphne  laure'ola.  The  systematic  name 
ot  the  spurge-laurel.  Laureola  daphnoides.  The 
bark  ot  this  plant  is  recommended  to  excite  a 
discharge  from  the  skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  Daphne  gnidium. 

Daphne  meze'reum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mezereon.  Spurge-olive;  Widow-wail: 
called  also  JEtolium,  and  JEtocion.  Mezereum. 
Daphne,  mezerium  — jloribus  sessilibus  terms  cau- 
linis,  foliis  lanceolatis  deciduis,  of  Linnteus.  This 
plant  is  extremely  acrid,  especially  when  fresh, 
and,  if  retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  oreat  and 
long-continued  heat  and  inflammation,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  the  berries, 
grana  cnidii  of  old  writers,  also  have  the  same 
effects ;  and,  when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful 
corrosive  poison,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  do'>-s, 
wolves,  and  foxes.  Vauquelin  thought  he  luid 
discovered  an  alkali  in  the  mezereum,  but  this 
has  not  been  confirmed.  (S ee Daphnine.)  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed  medi¬ 
cinally  in  the  decoct  uni  sarsaparillce  co/npositum, 
intended  to  assist  mercury  in  resolving  nodes 
and  other  obstinate  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The 
antisyphilitic  virtues  of  mezereum,  however, 
have  been  by  many  writers  very  justly  doubted. 

“  The  result  of  my  own  experience  (says  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital)  by  no  means 
accords  witli  the  representation  given  of  this 
root  by  former  writers.  From  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  in  the  course  of  many 
years’  observation,  I  feel  myself  authorised  to 
assert,  unequivocally,  that  the  mezereum  has  not 
the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  in  any 
one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form.  If  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  this  root  should  ever  reduce  a  venereal 
node,  where  no  mercury  has  been  previously 
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given,  yet  the  patient  will  by  no  means  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  necessity  of  employing  mer¬ 
cury  for  as  long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large 
a  quantity,  as  if  no  mezereum  had  been  taken. 
"With  respect  to  the  power  it  is  said  to  possess, 
of  alleviating  the  pain,  and  diminishing  the  bulk 
of  membraneous  nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and 
appropriate  can  be  ascribed  to  the  mezereum  on 
these  accounts,  since  we  obtain  the  same  good 
effects  from  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  blistering  plasters,  &c.  Nevertheless,  ve¬ 
nereal  nodes,  which  have  subsided  under  the 
use  of  any  o  Hhuse  articles  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  will  appear  again,  and  often  with  additional 
symptoms,  if  a  full  and  efficacious  course  of 
mercury  be  not  submitted  to.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  alleged,  that  mezereum  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node,  and 
generally  reduces  it,  where  the  periosteum  only 
is  affected  ;  and  that  it  seldom  fails  in  removing 
those  enlargements  of  the  periosteum  which 
have  not  yielded  during  the  administration  of 
mercury. 

“  That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases  like 
these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  those  who 
made  the  assertion,  it  would  not  become  me  to 
deny  ;  but  I  have  met  with  few  such  agreeable 
evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine.  I 
have  given  the  mezereum  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
decoction,  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  com¬ 
pound  decoctions  of  the  woods,  in  many  cases, 
where  no  mercury  had  been  previously  em¬ 
ployed,  but  never  with  advantage  to  a  single 
patient.  I  have  also  tried  it,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  after  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
mercury  ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases, 
where  the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum  was 
removed  during  the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never  saw 
the  least  benefit  derived  from  taking  this  me¬ 
dicine.  In  a  few  cases  of  anomalous  pains, 
which  I  supposed  were  derived  from  irregular¬ 
ities  during  a  mercurial  course,  the  mezereum 
was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried  the  common 
decoction  of  the  woods  without  success;  hut, 
even  in  this  description  of  cases,  1  have  always 
found  it  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  I  have  made 
trial  of  this  vegetable  in  a  great  number  of  scro¬ 
fulous  cases,  where  the  membranes  covering  the 
bones  were  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  one  single  patient  obtained  any  evident 
and  material  benefit  from  it. 

«  The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may 
justly  claim  attention  from  all  medical  men, 
when  treating  of  the  mezereum,  in  his  Materia 
Medica,  says,  ‘  1  have  frequently  employed  it 
in  several  cutaneons  affections,  and  sometimes 
with  success.’  It  were  to  have  been  wished 
that  the  professor  of  medicine  had  specified 
what  those  diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which 
the  mezereum  was  sometimes  applied  with  suc¬ 
cess  ■  for,  if  I  except  an  instance  or  two  of  [ 
lepra,  in  which  the  decoction  of  this  plant  con-  j 
furred  a  temporary  benefit,  1  have  very  seldom 
found  it.  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  either  in 
syphilis,  or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease,  in 
scrofula,  or  in  cutaneous  affections.  Indeed 
the  mezereum  is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature, 
often  producing  heat  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on  many  occa¬ 


sions,  disordering  the  primae  viae,  that  I  do  not  j 
often  subject  my  patients  to  the  certain  incon-  | 
veniences  which  are  connected  with  the  primary  ) 
effects  of  this  medicine,  as  they  are  rarely  com-  | 
pensated  by  any  other  important  and  useful  h 
qualities.” 

DaphnelzeW.  (on,  i.  n.  ;  from  Scapvr),  the  i 
laurel,  and  eAaiop,  oil.)  Oil  of  bay-berries. 

DaThnia.  A  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  be-  ft 
lieved  to  have  the  power  of  curing  epilepsy. 

DA  PHNINE.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  ? 
Daphne  alpina.  l’rom  the  alkoholic  infusion  (t 
of  this  bark,  the  resin  is  separated  by  its  con-  iff 
centration.  On  diluting  the  tincture  with  N 
water,  filtering  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  a  ,1 
yellow  daphnate  of  lead  falls,  from  which  sul-  J 
phuretted  hydrogen  separates  the  lead,  and  leaves  J 
the  daphnine  in  small  transparent  crystals.  They  fl 
are  hard,  of  a  greyish  colour,  a  bitter  taste  when  tl 
heated,  evaporate  in  acrid  acid  vapours,  are  spar-  | 
ingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  in  boiling  (I 
water.  It  is  stated,  that  its  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead ;  yet  acetate  of  lead 
is  employed  in  the  lirst  process  to  throw  it  down. 

Daphni'tis.  (From  Safvri,  the  laurel.)  The 
spurge-laurel. 

Dapiinoi'des.  (From  SaiJiurj,  the  laurel,  and 
eiSos,  a  likeness.)  The  spurge-laurel.  See 

Daphne  laureola. 

Darseni.  Darsini.  An  Arabic  name  of 
the  Canella  alba. 

Da'rsis.  (is,  is.  m. ;  from  Sepot,  to  exco¬ 
riate.)  Excoriation.  The  anatomical  process  a 
of  removing  the  skin  from  the  subjacent  texture, 
or  the  morbid  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  iu  the 
living  body. 

Da/rta.  A  severe  impetigo. — J.  N.  Bin- 

nitlger. 

D  A'  11  TO S.  (  Aapros  ;  from  Of  pen,  to  exco-  1 
riate :  so  called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated 
appearance.)  The  part  so  named,  under  the  H 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some  anatomists  con-  II 
sidered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears  to  be  U 
no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  cellular  I 
membrane  lining  the  scrotum.  It  is  by  means  || 
of  the  dartosthat  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  cor-  I 
rugated  and  relaxed. 

The  word  8 apros  is  an  adjective,  with  x1'™*'  n 
understood  —  Sapros  xlTa>*'>  P'f  excoriated  coat 
or  membrane.  Like  many  other  such  terms,  it 
is  used  as  a  substantive. 

DA  It  THE.  A  term  variously  and  vaguely 
applied  by  French  writers  to  cutaneous  diseases  :  If 
generally  speaking,  it  corresponds  with  herpes.  If 

Da'syjia.  (Aampa ;  from  Saavs,  rough.)  I 
A  scabby  roughness  of  the  eyelids,  the  same 
with  trachoma.  —  Aetius. 


Dale.  See  Bhcenix  daclylifera. 

Dale  plum,  Indian.  See  Dyospyrus  lotus. 

DATU'UA.  (a,  re.  f.  Blau  card  says  it  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  daliro,  of  which 
he  knows  not  the  meaning.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Datura  stramonium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  thorn  apple;  called  also,  Stramonium, 
J tut  ray,  Barryococcalon,  Solatium  maniacum, 
Stramonium  spinosum  Solatium  J'atidum,  and 
Stramonium  majus  album. 
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Datura  stramonium — pericarpiis  spinosis  ercctis 
•atis,  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  of  Linnaeus. 

The  odour  of  this  plant  is  foitid  and  narcotic, 
ccasioning  headach  and  stupor.  Its  taste  is 
itter  and  somewhat  nauseous.  Its  componants 
re  gum,  resin,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  the 
:_'cent  experiments  of  M.  Braudes  have  also 
eveloped  an  alkaline  element  of  activity,  to 
hich  the  name  of  Daturia  has  been  assigned  ; 
appears  to  exist  in  native  combination  with 
lalic  acid  ;  when  in  an  uncombined  state  it  is 
early  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  cold  alkohol, 
at  boiling  alkohol  dissolves  it.  It  has  been 
jtained  with  difficulty  in  the  form  of  quadran- 
.ular  prisms.  The  medicinal  powers  of  the 
erb  are  alike  extracted  by  aqueous  and  spirit- 
ous  menstrua.  The  infusion  is  precipitated 
y  the  salts  of  lead,  silver,  mercury,  and  iron  ; 
:ie  mineral  acids  would  also  appear  to  pro- 
uce  some  essential  changes  which  may  di- 
linish  its  efficacy.  Acetic  acid  increases  its 
owers,  although  it  relieves  the  ell’ects  of  an 
ver-dose,  if  administered  after  the  stomach  has 
een  emptied.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  easily 
xplained  when  we  consider,  that  in  the  first 
•tse  its  operation  is  purely  chemical,  increasing 
ie  solubility  of  the  active  principle  of  the  plant, 
hi le  in  the  latter  case  it  operates  as  a  vital 
gent,  restoring  to  the  nervous  system  that 
nergy  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  nar- 
otic  influence  of  the  vegetable.  Stramo- 
iun  is  narcotic,  and  has  been  regarded  by 
aany  authors  as  eminently  antispasmodic  ;  Dr. 
larton,  an  American  physician,  made  very 
intensive  trials  of  its  efficacy  in  mania,  the 
esult  of  which  is  highly  favourable  to  its  use. 
)r.  Marcet  first  noticed  its  salutary  effects  in 
ironic  diseases  attended  with  violent  pain  ;  he 
■mnd  it  to  lessen  powerfully,  and  quickly,  sens- 
lility  and  pain,  and  to  produce  a  sort  of  nervous 
nock,  attended  with  a  momentary  affection  of 
ie  head  and  eyes,  with  a  degree  of  nausea,  and 
ith  phenomena  resembling  those  which  are 
'oduced  by  intoxication.  It  seems  to  be  more 
irticularly  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
:iatica,  &c.  Its  root,  smoked  in  the  manner 
tobacco,  has  been  much  extolled  as  a  remedy 
i  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma ;  this 
cactice,  however,  is  not  unattended  with  danger; 
ie  same  transient  feelings  of  relief  may  be 
cocured  by  smoking  a  mixture  of  opium  and 
Py  aromatic  herb.  Some  discrepancy  of  opin- 
n  has  existed  as  to  the  form  in  which  this 
edicine  should  be  exhibited.  The  native  prac- 
xioners  in  the  Carnatic  give  the  powdered  root. 
Jufeland  recommends  a  tincture  of  the  whole 
rant.  In  this  country  an  extract  of  the  leaves, 

>  more  lately,  of  the  seeds,  has  been  preferred, 
id  Dr.  Paris  has  been  informed  by  Sir  Ilenry 
laiford,  that  he  has  found  a  tincture  made 
ith  the  seeds,,  a  very  efficient  and  unobjec- 
unable  preparation.  Dr.  Davy,  at  the  request 
Di.  1  aris,  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
e  extracts  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry  in  vacuo, 
id  his  report  upon  the  effects  of  that  of  stra¬ 
monium  wdl  be  found  under  the  article  Extract, 
rarnonu,  which  see.  The  dose  of  the  powder- 
1  leaves  at  the  commencement  is  gr.  i.;  that  of 
e  seeds  gr.  ss.  It  is  said  that  the  Turks  some- 
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times  use  the  stramonium  instead  of  opium,  and 
the  Chinese  infuse  the  seeds  in  beer.  Cata¬ 
plasms  of  the  fresh-bruised  leaves  have  been  very 
successfully  used  in  sores  of  a  highly  irritable 
and  painful  nature.  —  Paris. 

Officinal  preparation - Extract.  Stramonii. 

Daturia.  See  Datura  stramonium. 

Dauci'tes  vinum.  Must,  in  which  bruised 
carrots  have  been  steeped.  It  was  used  by  the 
ancients  as  an  antispasmodic. 

DAU'CUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Airo  tov  Haven*, 
from  its  relieving  the  colic,  and  discussing  fla¬ 
tulencies.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  garden 
carrot.  See  Daucus  carota. 

Daucus  alsaticus.  See  Oreoselinum. 

Daucus  annuus  minor.  See  Caucalis  an- 
thriscus. 

Daucus  caro/ta.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  carrot  plant ;  called  also,  Daucus,  Daucus 
sativus,  and  Pastinaca  sylvestris  tenuifolia  ojfici- 
narum. 

Daucus  carota — seminibus  hispidis,  petiolis 
subtus  nervosis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  cultivated 
root,  scraped  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poul¬ 
tice,  is  an  useful  application  to  phagedamic 
ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and  putrid  sores.  The 
seeds,  which  obtain  a  place  in  the  materia  rnedica, 
have  a  light  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  acrid 
taste,  and  are  esteemed  for  their  diuretic  qualities 
and  for  their  utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints,  in  which  an  infusion  of  three  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  seeds  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  has 
been  recommended  ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  fer¬ 
mented  in  malt  liquor,  which  receives  from  them 
an  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  that  of  lemon- 
peel.  I  he  boiled  root  is  said  by  many  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digestion  ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when 
the  stomach  is  weak.  It  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  is 
very  nutritious. 

Daucus  creticus.  See  Athamanta. 

Daucus  Macedonius.  See  Apittm  graveolens. 

Daucus  montanus.  See  Oreoselinum. 

Daucus  sativus.  See  Daucus  carota. 

Daucus  selenoides.  See  Oreoselinum. 

Daucus  sei-rinius,  Most  probably  chervil. 
See  Scandix  cerefolium. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  Wild  carrot,  or  bird’s 
nest.  The  seeds  of  this  wild  plant  have  been 
thought  more  efficacious  than  those  of  the 
garden  carrot;  they  are  said  to  possess  de¬ 
mulcent  and  aromatic  qualities,  and  have  been 
given,  in  infusion  or  decoction  in  calculous 
com  plaints. 

Daucus  vulgaris.  See  Daucus  sylvestris. 

Daura.  Hellebore.  Leaf-gold.  — Pit  laud. 

Day-mare,  See  Ephialtes. 

Day-sight.  See  Hemeralopia,  and  Nyctalopia. 

Dead-nettle.  See  Lamium  album. 

Deadly  nightshade.  See  Atropa. 

Deafness.  See  Dyseccca. 

Deaf- dumbness.  See  Aphonia. 

Dealbatio.  See  Albatio. 

Dearticula'tio.  (From  de,  and  articulus  a 
joint.)  The  same  as  abarliculatio.  See  Diar¬ 
throsis. 
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Di'ascia'tio.  (From  dc,  and  ascio,  to  chip, 
as  with  a  hatchet. )  Synonymous  with  aposce- 
parnismiis,  which  see. 

Deauiiatio.  The  wrapping  up  of  pills  in 
gold  leaf. 

DEB  I  LITAS.  (as,  atis.  f.)  Weakness. 
Sauvage  has  constituted  a  peculiar  class  of  dis¬ 
eases  under  the  name  of  Debilitates,  or  those 
characterised  hy  debility. 

DECAGY'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  Sena,  ten, 
and  yvvy,  a  woman.)  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  class  Decandria,  of  the  sexual  system  of 
plants. 

Decamy'ron.  (From  SeKa,  ten,  and  yvpov, 
an  ointment.)  An  aromatic  ointment,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  ingredients. 

DECA'NDRIA.  (a.  re,  f.  ;  from  5 oca,  ten, 
and  avrjp,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class,  and 
also  of  an  order,  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system. 

Decantation.  Decantatio.  The  pouring  off 
of  a  liquor  clear  from  sediments. 

DECAPII Y'LLOUS.  (Decaphyllus ;  from 
5eica,  ten,  and  (pvWov,  a  leaf.)  Ten  leaved: 
applied  to  the  perianth  of  flowers. 

DECE'MFIDUS.  Ten-cleft:  applied  in 
Botany,  to  perianths. 

DECEMLOCULA'RIS.  Ten-celled;  ap¬ 
plied,  in  Botany,  to  capsules. 

Decide'ntia.  (From  decido,  to  fall  down.) 
Synonymous  with  cataptosis,  which  see. 

DECI'DUOUS.  ( Deciduus ;  from  decido, 
to  fall  off,  or  down  ;  to  die.)  Falling  off. 
1.  In  Botany,  applied  to  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
which,  in  most  European  countries,  lose  their 
leaves  as  winter  approaches.  This  term  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  second  stage  of  duration,  and, 
like  caducous,  has  a  different  application  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  refers  ; 
thus  leaves  are  deciduous  which  drop  off  in  the 
autumn,  petals  which  fall  off  with  the  stamina 
and  pistils;  and  calyces  are  deciduous  which 
fall  off  after  the  expansion,  and  before  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  flower. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  a  very  thin  and  de¬ 
licate  membrane,  Membrana  decidua,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  gravid  uterus. 
It  is  generally  supposed  by  anatomists  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  decidua  is  a  sac  without 
any  aperture,  lining  the  uterus  previously  to  the 
descent  of  the  ovum;  and  that  when  the  ovum 
descends  it  pushes  the  decidua  before  it  and  is 
enveloped  by  it,  except  at  the  part  where  the 
placenta  is  afterwards  formed.  That  part  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  uterus  is  called 
Tunica  decidua  uteri,  and  that  which  covers  the 
ovum  is  called  Tunica  decidua  rejlexa. 

DECIMA'NUS.  (From  decern,  ten.)  Re¬ 
turning  every  tenth  day ;  formerly  applied  to 
some  erratic  fevers. 

DECLINING.  Dcclinatus,  Declivis.  Ap¬ 
plied  by  botanical  writers,  to  stems,  pericarps, 
&c.  when  bent  like  a  bow,  with  the  arch  down¬ 
wards.  Applied  also  formerly,  to  a  muscle  of 
the  abdomen,  because  of  its  posture.  See 
Obliq uus  descendens • 

Dcclinatus,  See  Declining. 

DECLFVIS.  (From  dc,  and  dims,  a  hill.) 
Declining:  descending.  See  Obliquus  descend- 
cns. 


DECO'CTUM.  (uni,  i.  n. ;  from  decoquo,  l 
to  boil.)  A  decoction.  A  preparation  made 
by  boiling  in  a  watery  fluid.  In  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition  with 
water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as  are  1 
only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat.  The  follow-  i 
ing  are  among  the  principal  decoctions  used  in 
medicine. 

Decoctum  album.  See  Mistura  cornu  usti. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Compound 
decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  ii 
seven  drachms;  carbonate  of  potash,  one  drachm;  I 
aloes  powdered,  myrrh  powdered,  saffron,  of  . 
each  a  drachm  and  a  half;  water,  a  pint  and  a  i 
half.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  ;  then  !{ 
add  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  seven  i  j 
fluid  ounces.  This  decoction  is  altered  from  i 
one  in  the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  ] 
was  analogous  to  an  article  in  very  frequent  use,  i 
invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Devalingin,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Beaume  de  vie.  By  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  tincture  which  is  added,  it  will  keep  I 
unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 

Decoctum  althaea;.  Decoction  of  marsh  j 
mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsh  mallow  roots,  : 

3  iv.  ;  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  3  ij.  ;  water,  | 
O  vij.  Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  place  apart  the 
strained  liquor,  till  the  feces  have  subsided,  1 
then  pour  off  the  clear  part.  This  preparation,  i 
directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may 
be  exhibited  as  a  common  drink  in  nephralgia,  j 
and  many  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages,  with 
advantage. 

Decoctum  anthemidis.  Chamomile  decoc-  : 
tion.  Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  ^  j.  ;  caraway  1 
seeds,  x,  ss.  ;  water,  tt>  v.  Boil  fifteen  minutes,  1 
and  strain.  A  very  common  and  excellent  I 
vehicle  for  tonic  powders,  pills,  tkc.  It  is  also  1 
in  very  frequent  use  for  fomentation  and  clys-  ; 
ters.  See  Decoctum  chameemeli. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the  root  of  1 
the  astragalus  escapes,  ^j.  ;  distilled  water,  Oiij.  I 
These  are  to  be  boiled,  till  only  a  quart  oft  I 
fluid  remain.  The  whole  is  to  be  taken,  a  1 
little  warmed,  in  tiie  course  of  24  hours.  This 
remedy  was  tried  very  extensively  in  Germany  I 
and  said  to  exert  every  powerful  effects,  as  an) 
antisphy  litic. 

Decoctum  hakdan.e.  Take  of  bardana  root,  I 
f.5  vj.  ;  of  distilled  water,  O  vj.  These  are  to 
be  boiled  till  only  two  quarts  remain.  From 
a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a  day  is  given,  in  those 
cases  where  sarsaparilla,  and  other  remedies  that 
are  called  alterative,  are  supposed  to  be  requisite. 

Decoctum  chamctmeli.  See  Decoctum  an- 
the  midis. 

Decoctum  cinchon.e.  Decoction  of  cinchona, 
commonly  called  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  bruised,  ten 


drachms  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes, 
in  a  vessel  slightly  covered,  and  strain  the  decoc¬ 
tion  while  hot.  According  to  the  option  of  the 
practitioner,  the  bark  of  either  of  the  other 
species  of  cinchona,  the  cordilolia,  or  yellow,  or 
the  oblongifolia,  or  red,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  lancifolia,  or  quilled;  which  is  here  directed. 
This  way  of  administering  the  bark  is  very 
general,  as  all  the  other  preparations  may  he 
mixed  with  it,  as  necessity  requires.  It  is  » 
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good  astringent  lotion  for  prolapsus  of  the 


Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
eeds,  two  drachms ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  over 
gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain.  This 
ecoction,  in  the  later  London  Pharmacopoeias, 
as  been  removed  from  among  the  mucilages, 
s  being  less  dense  than  either  of  the  others, 
nd  as  being  employed  in  larger  doses,  like 
ther  mucilaginous  decoctions.  In  addition  to 
;um,  it  contains  other  constituent  parts  of  the 
eeds,  and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil  than 
ommon  mucilage,  over  which  it  possesses  no 
ther  advantages  than  that  it  is  more  grateful, 
nd  sufficiently  thin,  without  further  dilution, 
3  form  the  bulk  of  any  liquid  medicine.  Its 
irtues  are  demulcent.  Joined  with  syrup  of 
rulberry  and  a  little  borax,  it  is  useful  against 
phthte  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoction  of 
tezereon.  lake  of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root, 


•cry 

uterus  or  rectum. 

Decoct  tint  cornu.  See  Mistura  cornu  usli. 

Decoctum  cvdonize.  Mucilago  se  minis  cy- 
lonii  mali.  Mucilago  serninum  cydoniorum. 


iquorice  root  bruised,  =  ss.  ;  water,  O  iij. 


gentle 


heat  down  to  two  pounds, 


rom  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this 


y 

3oil  with  a 
nd  strain.  I 

ecoction  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  in 
ome  obstinate  venereal  and  rheumatic  affec- 
ons.  It  operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

Decociuji  dulcamara®.  Decoction  of  woody 
ightshade.  Take  of  the  incised  stalks  of  woody 


.ightshade,  5  x.  ;  distilled  water,  Ojss.  These 


:re  to  be  boiled  away  to  a  pint,  and  strained, 
he  dose  is  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed 
ith  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  This  remedy 
•as.been  employed  in  inveterate  cases  of  scrofula ; 
i  cancer  and  phagedama ;  in  lepra  and  other 
utaneous  affections  ;  and  in  anomalous  local 


•lseases,  originating  in  venereal  lues.  Its  chief 


dropsy. 


Dose  5  ss.  to 


se  is  as  a  diuretic  i 
i.  three  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  geoffrzeze  inermis.  Decoction 
f  cabbage-tree  bark.  Take  of  bark  of  the 
ibbage-tree,  powdered,  5  j.  ;  water,  O  ij.  Boil 
’  with  a  gentle  fire,  down  to  one  pound,  and 
rain.  This  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic.  It 
1  §*ven  in  doses  of  one  table-spoonful 

'  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  disagreeable 
■  mp toms  should  arise  from  an  overdose,  or 
om  drinking  cold  water  during  its  action,  we 
ust  immediately  purge  with  castor  oil,  and 
lute  with  acidulated  drinks. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  officinalis  comfositum. 
'ecoctum  lignorum.  Compound  decoction  of 
uaiacum,  commonly  called  decoction  of  the 
oods.  Take  of  guaiacum  raspings,  ~  iij.  • 

' sms  stoned,  3  ij.  ;  sassafras  root,  liquorice’, 
f .  3  J-  i  water,  O  x.  Boil  the  guaiacum  and 
•sms  with  the  water,  over  a  gentle  lire,  to  the 
•nsumption  of  one  half  ;  adding,  towards  the 
>  ie  sassafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the 
’  ”lth°ut  expression.  This  decoction  pos- 
S  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is 

cases  which  are  dependent  on  a  vitiated  state 
lie  humours  It  may  be  taken  by  itself 

r  ce  V flavor  r  “  of  a  Pint>  ^ice  or 

ICC  .1  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a  course 
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of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives ;  the  pa¬ 
tient,  in  either  case,  keeping  warm,  in  order  to 
promote  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

Decoctum  hellebori  albi.  Decoction  of 
white  hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of  white  hel¬ 
lebore,  bruised,  5  x.  ;  distilled  water  two  pints  ; 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  f.  5  iij.  by  measure. 
Boil  the  water,  with  the  root,  to  one  pint;  and 
the  liquor  being  cold,  add  the  spirit,  and  press, 
and  strain.  This  decoction,  in  the  last  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  called  decoctum  veratri.  It 
is  considered  an  efficacious  application,  exter¬ 
nally,  as  a  wash,  in  tinea  capitis,  lepra,  psora,  &c. 

hen  the  skin  is  very  tender  and  irritable,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Decoctum  iiordei.  Decoctum  hordei  distichi. 
Aqua  hordeata.  Barley  water.  Take  of  pearl 
barley,  j  ij.  •  water,  four  pints  and  a  half.  First 
wash  away  any  adhering  extraneous  substances 
with  cold  water;  next,  having  poured  upon  the 
bailey  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 
Let  this  water  be  thrown  away,  and  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water  boiling;  then  boil  down 
to  two  pints,  and  strain.  Barley-water  is  a  nu¬ 
tritive  and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  proper 
of  all  liquors  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  an 
excellent  gargle  in  inflammatory  sore  throats, 
mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 

Decoctum  hoiidei  comfositum.  Decoctum 
perforate..  Compound  decoction  of  barley.  Take 
of  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints  ;  figs  sliced, 
5’j-j  liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  5  ss.  ; 
raisins  stoned,  5  ij. ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  down 
to  two  pints,  and  strain.  From  the  pectoral 
and  demulcent  qualities  of  this  decoction,  it 
may  be  administered  as  a  common  drink  in 
fevers  and  other  acute  disorders,  in,  catarrh, 
and  several  affections  of  the  chest. 

Decoctum  hordei  cum  gummi.  Barley 
water,  O  ij.  ;  gum  arab.  jj.  The  gum  is  to  be 
dissolved  111  the  barley  decoction  whilst  warm. 

It  then  forms  a  suitable  diluent  in  strannurv, 
dysury,  &c.  b  * 

Decoctum  lichenis.  Decoction  of  Ice¬ 
land  moss  or  liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort,  one 
ounce;  water,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil  down 
to  a  pint,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  ^j.  to 
5  -This  is  now  called  Decoctum  cetrariee. 

Decoctum  loiielize.  Take  a  handful  of  the 
roots  of  the  Lobelia  sphilitica  ;  distilled  water, 
Oxij.  These  are  to  be  boiled  in  the  usual  way, 
till  only  four  quarts  remain.  The  very  desir¬ 
able  property  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  lias 
been  attributed  to  this  medicine;  but  it  is  not 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  guaiacum,  or 
other  vegetable  substances,  of  which  the  same 
thing  has  been  alleged.  The  effects  of  this 
decoction  arc  purgative,  and  the  manner  of 
taking  it,  as  described  by  Swediaur,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  I’lie  patient  is  to  begin  with  half  a  pint 
twice  a  day.  The  same  quantity  is  then  to  be 
taken  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  so  long 
as  its  purgative  effect  is  not  too  considerable. 
When  the  case  is  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  had 
recourse  to  again  till  the  cure  is  completed, 
ibis  remedy  is  not  admitted  into  our  modern 
pharmacopoeias,  as  no  confidence  is  now  placed 
in  it. 

K  k 
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Decoctum  lusitanicum.  Take  of  sliced 
sarsaparilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  santaluin 
rubrum,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  the  root  of  mezereon, 
coriander  seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  distilled 
water,  ten  pounds.  These  are  to  be  boiled  till 
only  half  the  fluid  remains.  The  dose  is  a 
quart  or  more  in  a  day. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  santalum 
rubrum,  lignum  santalum  citrinum,  of  each 
3  jss. ;  of  the  root  of  glycyrrhisa  and  mezereon, 
of  each  5  ij.  ;  of  lignum  rhodii,  officinal  lignum 
guaiacum,  and  lignum  sassafras,  of  each  3SS.  ; 
of  antimony, 3  j.  ;  distilled  water,  O  v.  1  hose 
ingredients  are  to  he  macerated  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  afterwards  boiled  till  the  fluid  is  re¬ 
duced  to  half  its  original  quantity.  From  one 
to  four  pints  are  given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this,  and  also 
the  following  formula,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Venereal  Disease  :  — 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root  of 
China,  of  each  ^j.  ;  walnut-peels,  dried,  xx. ; 
antimony,  3 ij.  ;  pumice-stone,  powdered,  5J-; 
distilled  water,  O  x.  The  powdered  antimony 
and  pumice-stone  are  to  be  tied  in  separate 
pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled  along  with  the  other 
ingredients.  This  last  decoction  is  reckoned 
to  he  the  genuine  Lisbon  diet-drink,  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
encomium. 

Decoctum  malva  compositum.  Decoctum 
pro  cue  mate.  Decoctum  commune  pro  cli/stere. 
Compound  decoction  of  mallows.  Fake  of 
mallows,  dried,  an  ounce;  chamomile  flowers, 
dried,  half  an  ounce  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  A  very  ex¬ 
cellent  form  for  an  emollient  clyster.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  medicines  may  be  added  to  answer 
particular  indications. 

Decoctum  viezerei.  See  Decoctum  daphnes 
mezerei. 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoctum  pro  fo- 
mento.  Fotus  communis.  Decoction  of  poppy. 
Take  of  white  poppy  capsules,  bruised,  3  iv. ; 
water,  four  pints.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain.  This  preparation  possesses  slight 
anodyne  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  foment¬ 
ation  in  acute  ophthalmia,  painful  swellings,  &c. 

Decoctum  pro  enemate.  See  Decoctum  mature 

compositum. 

Decoctum  pro  fornento.  See  Decoctum  pa¬ 
paveris. 

Decoctum  queucus.  Decoction  of  oak 
bark.  Take  of  oak  bark,  3  x.  ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  This 
astringent  decoction  is  chiefly  used  for  external 
purposes,  and  its  strength  may  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  It  is  a  good  lotion 
in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  be  used  also,  in  some 
cases,  as  an  injection. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of  sar¬ 
saparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  3V.  ; 
boiling  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  four 
hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  near  the  lire ; 
then  take  out  the  sarsaparilla,  and  bruise  it. 
After  it  is  bruised,  put  it  again  into  the  liquor, 
anil  macerate  it  in  a  similar  manner  for  two  hours 
more  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 
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This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by  some  | 
practitioners,  in  various  cachectic  diseases,  and 
to  restore  the  strength  after  a  long  course  of 
mercury.  It  is  called  Decoctum  sarzre  in  the  I 
present  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take  of  de-  I 
coction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling,  four  pints;  sas-  j 
safras  root  sliced,  guaiacum-wood  shavings,  j 
liquorice  root  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce;  me-  | 
zereon-root  bark,  5  iij.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  I 
hour,  and  strain.  The  alterative  property  of  [ 
the  compound  is  very  great:  it  is  generally  I 
given  after  a  course  of  mercury,  where  there  L 
have  been  nodes  and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  |j 
with  great  benefit.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  l| 
pint  to  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  h 
the  Decoctum  sarzre  compositum  of  the  present  \  i 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Decoctum  sarzre.  See  Decoctum  sarsaparillre.  n 
Decoctum  senega.  Decoction  of  senega.  I 
Take  of  senega  root,  3X.  ;  water,  two  pints.  If 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  This  has  been  1 
introduced  into  the  later  London  Pharmacopoeias,  1 
as  being  a  useful  medicine,  especially  in  affec-  I 
tions  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  debility  and  I 
inordinate  secretion. 

Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm  bark.  11 
Take  of  fresh  elm  bark,  bruised,  four  ounces  ;|| 
water,  four  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and)  I 
strain.  This  maybe  employed  with  great  ad- 1 1 
vantage  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  It  j,  I 
is  given  internally  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  11 
Decoctum  veratri.  See  Decoctum  hellcbori  albi.  II 
Decolor a'tion.  A  term)  adopted  from  thell 

French,  signifying  blanching  or  loss  of  the  na-U 
tural  colour  of  any  object. 

Dkcompo'sita.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sau-f  t 
vage’s  Mcthodus  Foliorum,  consisting  of  such)  1 
as  have  twice-compounded  leaves;  that  is,  havcll 
a  common  footstalk  supporting  a  number  off  I 
lesser  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compounded;  aslfl 
in  Fumaria,  and  many  umbelliferous  plants.  II 
DECOMPOSIT1  ON.  ( Decompositio ,  cm&ffl 
f. ;  from  de,  and  compono,  to  discompose  or  alteil  t 
the  arrangement  of.)  The  separation  of  th<|jl 
component  parts  or  principles  of  bodies  from  II 
each  other.  The  decomposition  of  bodies  form |JK 
a  very  large  part  of  the  practice  of  chemistry!  u 
It  seems  probable,  from  the  operations  we  art  i| 
acquainted  with,  that  it  seldom  takes  place  but  i  j  « 
consequence  of  some  combinations  or  compositiol  It  1 
having  been  effected.  It  would  be  difficult  ‘M! 
point  out  an  instance  of  the  separation  of  any  illli 
the  principles  of  bodies  which  has  been  effectecl|| 
unless  in  consequence  of  some  new  combination! If 
The  only  exceptions  seem  to  consist  in  thosl  t 
separations  which  are  made  by  heat,  and  voltailjl 
electricity. 

DECOM PO'SITUS.  A  term  applied  t|  4 

leaves,  and  meaning  doubly  compound. 

The  decomposite,  or  doubly  compound  leave)  II 
are  of  three  different  kinds  :  — 

1.  Iiigeminate,  or  twinforked,  when  a  forkil  II 
leafstalk  bears  several  leafits  at  the  end  of  eac)  |  f 
division  or  fork. 

Ultimate,  or  doubly  threefold,  when  a  leal  hf< 
stalk  with  three  divisions  bears  three  leafits  upcj  14 
the  end  of  each  division. 
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3.  D u plicato-pinnate,  or  bipinnate,  doubly 
winged,  when  a  leafstalk  lias  lateral  ribs,  and 
each  of  these  ribs  forms  a  winged  leaf;  as  in 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  Acliillca  millefolium,  &c. 

DECORTICA'TION.  ( Decorticatio ,  onis.  f. 
from  tie,  from,  and  cortex,  bark. )  The  stripping 
of  any  thing  of  its  bark,  husk,  or  shell  :  thus 
almonds,  and  the  like,  are  decorticated  ;  that  is, 
deprived  of  their  pellicle,  when  ordered  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

DECRETI  TA'  riON.  ( Decrepitatio,  onis. 
f. ;  front  decrepo ,  to  crackle.)  A  kind  of  crack¬ 
ling  noise,  which  takes  place  when  some  bodies, 
especially  salts,  are  exposed  to  a  certain  decree 
of  heat. 

Decu'bitus.  (Front  tlecumbo,  to  lie  down.) 
The  attitude  or  disposition  of  the  body  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  when  in  the  horizontal  posture.  This  forms 
un  important  feature  in  some*  diseases. 

DECU'MBENS.  (From  decumbo,  to  lie 
down.)  Lying  down.  Drooping:  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  flowers  which  incline  to  one  side  and 
downwards. 

DECL  RRENT.  ( Decurrens ;  from  de- 
curro,  to  run  down.)  Applied  to  leaves  which 
run  down  the  stem  in  a  leafy  border  or  wing; 
as  in  Onopordium  acanthium,  and  many  thistles, 

.  great  mullein,  and  eontfrey  :  and  to  leafstalks; 
as  in  Pixum  ochrus. 

DECL  'RSI  VE.  ( Decursivus ,■  from  decurro, 
to  run  down.)  Applied  to  leaves  of  which  the 
middle  nerve  only  runs  down  the  stem ;  as  in 
Ruellia  decurrens.  Also  to  a  style  the  base  of 
which  descends  on  one  side  of  the  ovary,  as  in 
the  genus  Rivinea. 

DECUSSATE.  ( Decussatus ;  from  decusso, 
to  cross  after  the  manner  of  an  X.)  Applied 
to  leaves  and  spines  which  are  in  pairs,  alter¬ 
nately  crossing  each  other;  as  in  Veronica  de- 
tcussala,  and  Genista  lusitanica. 

D  E  C  U  S  S  A '  r  I O  N.  ( Decussal  io,  onis .  f.  ; 
from  decusso,  to  cross  each  other. )  When  nerves 
or  muscular  fibres  cross  one  another,  this  distri- 
bution  is  called  decussation. 

Decusso'rium.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from  decusso,  to 
wivule.)  An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura 
.nater,  alter  trepanning. 

DEI  ECA'l  ION.  rhe  separating  or  free- 
ng  any  thing  from  its  faeces. 

Dep£ctxo  animi.  The  same  as  deliguium 
I tnimi.  J 

DEFENSIVE.  ( Defensivus  ;  from  defendo, 
o  preserve.)  Defensive;  applied  to  plasters 
,  ,smk's  of  wounds;  and  formerly  to  cor- 
mal  medicines,  or  such  as  resist  infection. 

a,~f  ;tEKENS'  (Froni  dLf"°’  to  convey;  be- 
■aose  t  conveys  the  semen  to  the  vesicuke 
t-mmales.)  See  Vas  deferens. 

DEfixus.  (From  dtfgo,  to  fasten;  be- 
£fe  V*  Was  suPPOsed  that  every  man  thus 

*°  uSkg™ Z“'  V  A°" 

2-  Die  intermission  of  a  fever  m  , 

DP  1,’  1  1,./ vTl\  ,  ;  ILVCr-  —  ulanc.ard. 

DU  LL  XUS.  {us,  uS.  m.  .  from  deJleclU) 
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to  turn  or  bend.)  Deflex:  bending  outwards 
in  a  small  degree. 

UELLO  RATE.  ( Dejloratus ;  from  deft 'o- 
resco,  to  shed  the  blossoms.)  Applied,  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  to  the  anthers  of  flowers  when  they  have 
shed  their  pollen  ;  and  also  to  plants  when  their 
flowers  have  fallen. 

DELLORA'TION.  The  extinction  of  the 
marks  of  virginity  by  connexion  with  the  male, 
oee  I  irginity. 

Defluvium  cafillorum.  Falling  off  of  the 
hair.  See  Baldness. 

DEFLU'XION.  (Dejluxio,  onis.  f . ;  from 
dfuo,  to  run  off.)  A  descent  of  humours 
ii  om  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part.  A  term 
much  used  by  the  humoral  pathologists. 

DEFOLIATION.  {Defoliatio,  onis.  f.  ; 
Irom  de,  and  folium,  a  leaf.)  The  fall  of  the 
eat.  A  term  opposed  to  frondescentia,  or  the 
renovation  of  the  leaf. 

Deform  a 'no.  A  deformity  of  the  body  whe¬ 
ther  from  original  malformation  or  disease 
DEGENERATION.  In  natural  history 
and  physiology,  this  term  is  used  to  signify  a 
gradual  falling  off  or  deterioration  in  any  class  of 
animals,  or  of  any  particular  organ  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  body  from  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  In  Pathology,  degeneration  signifies  a 
morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  parts. 

DEGLU  1 1'T I  ON.  ( Deglutitio ,  onis.  f.;  from 
de,  and  glut  to,  to  swallow)  The  act  of  swal- 
owing,  or  the  passage  of  a  substance,  either 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach.  Though  deglutition  is  very  simple 
in  appearance,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  of  all  the  muscular  actions  that  serve 
lor  digestion.  It  is  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  requires  the 
concurrence  of  many  important  organs. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the 
veium  of  the  palate,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  muscular  layer  of  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  are  employed  in  deglutition. 

The  velum  is  a  sort  of  valve  attached  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  ;  its  form 
is  nearly  quadrilateral ;  its  free  or  inferior  ed<>e 
'S  pointed,  and  forms  the  uvula.  Like  the  valves 
ot  the  intestinal  canal,  the  velum  is  essentially 
formed  by  a  duplicate  of  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane  ;  there  are  many  mucous  follicles  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  particularly  in  the 
uvula.  Eight  muscles  move  it :  it  is  raised  by 
the  two  internal  pterygoid,  the  external  pterygoid 
uold  it  transversely  ;  the  two  palato-p/iaryngei, 
and  the  two  constrictores  isthmi  faucium  carry  it 
downwards.  These  four  are  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  throat,  where  they  raise  the  mucous  mem- 
Inane,  and  form  the  pillars  of  the  velum  of  the 
palate,  between  which  are  situated  the  amygdala;, 
a  mass  of  mucous  follicles.  The  opening  between 
die  base  of  the  tongue  below,  the  velum  of  the 
palate  above,  and  the  pillars  laterally,  is  called 
the  isthmus  of  the  throat.  Uy  means  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  apparatus,  the  velum  of  the  palate  may 
have  many  changes  of  position.  In  the  most 
common  state  it  is  placed  vertically;  one  of  j(s 
taces  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior  :  in  certain 
cases  it  becomes  horizontal :  it  has  then  a  supe 
nor  and  inferior  aspect,  and  its  free  echw 
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responds  to  the  concavity  of  the  pharynx.  This 
last  position  is  determined  by  the  contraction  of 
the  elevating  muscles. 

The  pharynx  is  a  vestibule  into  which  open 
the  nostrils,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth, 
the  larynx,  and  the  oesophagus,  and  which 
performs  very  important  functions  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  voice,  in  respiration,  hearing,  and 
digestion. 

The  pharynx  extends  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  to  the  level  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  neck. 

Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined  by 
the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx,  and  the  pterygomax- 
illary  aponeurosis,  to  which  it  is  fixed.  The 
mucous  membrane  whicli  covers  it  interiorly  is 
remarkable  for  the  development  of  its  veins, 
which  form  a  very  apparent  plexus.  Round  this 
membrane  is  the  muscular  layer,  the  circular 
fibres  of  which  form  the  three  constrictor  muscles 
of  the  pharynx,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  which 
are  represented  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and 
constrictores  isthmi  faucium.  The  contractions 
of  these  different  muscles  are  not  generally  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  will. 

The  oesophagus  is  the  immediate  continuation 
of  the  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
stomach,  where  it  terminates.  Its  form  is  cylin¬ 
drical  ;  it  is  united  to  the  surrounding  parts  by 
a  slack  and  extending  cellular  tissue,  which 
gives  way  to  its  dilatation  and  its  motions.  To 
penetrate  into  the  abdomen,  the  oesophagus  passes 
between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which 
it  is  closely  united.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus  is  white,  thin,  and  smooth  ;  it 
forms  longitudinal  folds,  very  proper  for  favour¬ 
ing  the  dilatation  of  the  canal :  above  it  is  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  the  pharynx. 

There  are  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
cous  follicles,  and  at  its  surface  there  are  per¬ 
ceived  the  orifices  of  many  excretive  canals  of 
the  mucous  glands. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus  is  thick, 
its  tissue  is  denser  than  that  of  the  pharynx  ;  the 
longitudinal  fibres  are  the  most  external  and  the 
least  numerous  ;  the  circular  are  placed  in  the 
interior,  and  are  very  numerous. 

Round  the  pectoral  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  two  nerves  of  tin?  eighth  pair  form 
a  plexus  which  embraces  the  canal,  and  sends 
many  filaments  into  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place 
without  the  participation  of  the  will. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition.  —  Deglutition  is 
divided  into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  the  food 
passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  ;  in  the 
second,  it  passes  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  that 
of  the  nasal  canals,  and  arrives  at  the  oesophagus; 
in  the  third,  it  passes  through  this  tube  and  enters 
the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  common  case,  that 
in  which  we  swallow  at  several  times  the  food 
which  is  in  the  mouth,  and  according  as  masti¬ 
cation  takes  place. 

As  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  ot  lood  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  chewed,  it  is  placed,  by  the  effects  of  the 
motions  of  mastication,  in  part  upon  the  superior 
face  of  the  tongue,  without  the  necessity,  as  some 
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think,  of  its  being  collected  by  the  point  of  the 
tongue  from  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth. 
Mastication  then  stops  :  the  tongue  is  raised  and 
applied  to  the  roof  of  the  palate,  in  succession, 
from  the  point  towards  the  base.  The  portion 
of  food,  or  the  alimentary  bolus,  placed  upon  its 
superior  surface,  having  no  other  way  to  escape 
from  the  force  that  presses,  is  directed  towards 
the  pharynx  :  it  soon  meets  the  velum  of  the 
palate  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
raises  it ;  the  velum  becomes  horizontal,  so  as  to 
make  a  continuation  of  the  palate.  The  tongue, 
continuing  to  press  the  food,  would  carry  it 
towards  the  nasal  canals,  if  the  velum  did  not 
prevent  this  by  the  tension  that  it  receives  from 
the  external  peristaphyline  muscles,  and  parti, 
cularly  by  the  contraction  of  its  pillars;  it  thus 
becomes  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  contributing  to  the  direction 
of  the  food  towards  the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  which  determine  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  top  of 
the  palate,  and  to  the  velum  of  the  palate,  are 
the  proper  muscles  of  the  organ,  aided  by  the 
mylo-hyoideus.  Here  the  first  time  of  degluti¬ 
tion  terminates.  Its  motions  are  voluntary,  I j 
except  those  of  the  velum  of  the  palate.  The  || 
phenomena  happen  slowly  and  in  succession : 
they  are  few  and  easily  noticed. 

The  second  period  is  not  the  same  ;  in  it  the 
phenomena  are  simultaneous,  multiplied,  and 
are  produced  with  such  promptitude,  that  Boer-  1 1 
haave  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  convulsion,  il 

The  space  that  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  i  a 
through  in  this  lime  is  very  short,  for  it  passes  | 
only  from  the  middle  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  j 
pharynx ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  | 
opening  of  the  glottis  and  that  of  the  nasal  j 
canals,  where  its  presence  would  be  injurious.  1 1 
Besides,  its  passage  ought  to  be  sufficiently  l  j| 
rapid,  in  order  that  the  communication  between  1  J 
the  larynx  and  the  external  air  may  not  be  in-  i  d 
terrupted,  except  for  an  instant. 

Let  us  see  liow  nature  has  arrived  at  this  im-  i 
portant  result.  The  alimentary  bole  no  sooner;  a 
touches  the  pharynx  than  every  thing  is  ini  I 
motion.  First,  the  pharynx  contracts,  embraces!  il 
and  retains  the  bole;  the  velum  of  the  palate, M 
drawn  down  by  its  pillars,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  same  instant,  the! 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx,  1 
are  raised  and  carried  forward  to  meet  the  bole, 
in  order  to  render  its  passage  more  rapid  over 
the  opening  of  the  glottis.  Whilst  the  os  hyoides 
and  the  larynx  arc  raised,  they  approach  each 
other,  that  is,  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  engages  itself  behind  the  body  of  tin 
os  hyoides;  the  epiglottic  gland  is  pushed  back: 
the  epiglottis  descends,  inclines  downwards  ant 
backwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  of  tin 
larynx.  The  crycoid  cartilage  makes  a  inotioii 
of  rotation  upon  the  inferior  horns  of  the  thyroid 
whence  it  results  that  the  entrance  of  the  laryw 
becomes  oblique  downwards  and  backwards 
The  bole  slides  along  ils  surface ;  and  being 
always  pressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  pharyn: 
and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  it  arrives  at  th 
oesophagus. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  position  that  the  cpi 
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glottis  takes  in  this  case  was  considered  as  the 
only  obstacle  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  food 
into  the  larynx,  at  the  instant  of  deglutition; 
but  it  has  been  shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
that  this  cause  ought  to  be  considered  as  only 
accessary.  Jn  fact,  the  epiglottis  may  be  entirely 
taken  away  from  an  animal,  without  deglutition 
suffering  any  injury  from  it.  What  is  the 
reason,  then,  that  no  part  of  the  food  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  larynx  the  instant  that  we  swal¬ 
low  ?  The  reason  is  this:  in  the  instant  that 
the  larynx  is  raised  and  engaged  behind  the  os 
hyoides,  the  glottis  shuts  with  the  greatest  close¬ 
ness.  This  motion  is  produced  by  the  same 
muscles  that  press  the  glottis  in  the  production 
of  the  voice;  so  that  if  an  animal  has  the  re¬ 
currents  and  nerves  of  the  larynx  divided,  whilst 
the  epiglottis  is  untouched,  its  deglutition  is 
rendered  very  difficult,  because  the  principal 
cause  is  removed  which  opposes  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  glottis. 

Immediately  after  the  alimentary  bole  has 
passed  the  glottis,  the  larynx  descends,  the  epi¬ 
glottis  is  raised,  and  the  glottis  is  opened  to  give 
passage  to  the  air. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  why  the  food  reaches  the  oesophagus  with¬ 
out  entering  any  of  the  openings  which  end  in 
the  pharynx.  The  velum  of  the  palate,  which, 
in  contracting,  embraces  the  pharynx,  protects 
the  posterior  nostrils  and  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes ;  the  epiglottis,  and  particularly 
the  motion  by  which  the  glottis  shuts,  preserves 
the  larynx. 

Thus,  the  second  period  of  deglutition  is  ac¬ 
complished  ;  by  the  effects  of  which  the  aliment¬ 
ary  bole  passes  the  pharynx,  and  is  engaged  ir. 
he  superior  part  of  the  oesophagus.  All  the 
phenomena  which  concur  in  it  take  place  simul- 
aneously,  and  with  great  promptitude  :  they 
ire  not  subject  to  the  will ;  they  are  then  different 
n  many  respects  from  the  phenomena  that 
>elong  to  the  first  period. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  that  which 
las  been  studied  with  the  least  care,  probably  on 
ccount  of  the  situation  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
s  difficult  to  be  observed  except  in  its  cervical 
iortion.  The  phenomena  which  are  connected 
nth  it  are  not  complicated.  The  pharynx,  by 
s  contraction,  presses  the  alimentary  bole  into 
'?  resophagus  with  sufficient  force  to  give  a 
stable  dilatation  to  the  superior  part  of  this 
rgan.  Excited  by  the  presence  of  the  bole,  its 
uperior  circular  fibres  very  soon  contract,  and 
ress  the  food  towards  the  stomach,  thereby 
reducing  the  distension  of  those  more  inferior. 
iese  contract  in  their  turn,  and  the  same  thin"- 
ontinues  in  succession  until  the  bole  arrives  a” 
ie  stomach.  In  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the 
sophagus,  the  relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres 
-Hows  immediately  the  contraction  by  which 
"ey  displaced  the  alimentary  bole.  It  is  not 
ie  same  with  the  inferior  third  :  this  remains 
-me  moments  contracted  after  the  introduction 
food  into  the  stomach. 

All  the  extent  of  the  mucous  surface  that  the 
in  notary  bole  passes,  ln  the  three  periods  of 
•glutiUon,  is  lubricated  by  an  abundant  mu- 
ty-  In  the  way  that  the  bolus  passes,  it 
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presses  more  or  less  the  follicles  that  it  meets  in 
its  passage,  it  empties  them  of  the  fluid  that  they 
contain,  and  slides  more  easily  upon  the  mucous 
membrane.  We  remark  that  in  those  places 
where  the  bole  passes  more  rapidly,  and  is 
pressed  with  greater  force,  the  organs  for  secret- 
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mg  mucus  are  much  more  abundant.  For 


example,  in  the  narrow  space  where  the  second 
period  of  deglutition  takes  place,  there  are 
found  the  tonsils,  the  fungous  papilla;  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  follicles  of  the  velum  of 
the  palate,  and  the  uvula,  those  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  the  arytenoid  glands.  In  this  case  the 
saliva  and  the  mucosity  fulfil  uses  analogous  to 
those  of  the  synovia. 

The  mechanism  by  which  we  swallow  the 
succeeding  mouthfuls  of  food  does  not  differ 
from  that  which  we  have  explained. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  performance 
of  deglutition,  and,  nevertheless,  all  the  acts  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  will  and  of  instinct.  We  cannot  make 
an  empty  motion  of  deglutition.  If  the  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently 
chewed,  if  it  has  not  the  form,  the  consistence, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  alimentary  bole,  if 
the  motions  of  mastication  which  immediately 
precede  deglutition  have  not  been  made,  we  will 
frequently  find  it  impossible  to  swallow  it, 
whatever  efforts  we  make.  ITow  many  people 
do  we  not  find  who  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  fall  upon  other  methods  to 
introduce  it  into  the  oesophagus  ?  —  Magendie. 

DE'GMUS.  (A  riyfMos  ;  from  data  to,  to  bite.) 
A  bite.  Applied  in  medical  language  to  a 
gnawing  pain,  especially  that  which  is  sometimes 
felt  in  the  stomach. 

Dkhene.  Dehim.  Deni.  Barbarous  words 
for  blood.  —  Ruland. 

Dehenez.  Duenec.  Dulienec.  Vitriol. _ 

Ruland. 

Dehiscence.  Dehiscentia.  The  state  of  a 
dehiscent  capsule. 

DEIII'SCENS.  (From  dehisco ,  to  gape.) 
Dehiscent.  Gaping.  Applied  in  botany  to 
capsules  which  split  and  gape  wide  when  ripe, 
to  give  exit  to  the  seed. 

DEJECTION.  ( Dcjeclio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
dejicio,  to  go  to  stool.)  A  discharge  of  fecal 
matter  from  the  bowels,  or  the  matter  dis¬ 
charged. 

DEJECTOfiuus.  (From  dejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Purgative. 

De  la  Motte's  golden  drops.  See  Gouttcs  tin 
General  Lamotte. 

Dela'psio.  Improperly  written  for  delapsus. 
Dela-psus.  Synonymous  will]  prolapsus. 
DELETE'RIOUS.  {Delelerius from  StjAecu, 
to  hurt  or  injure.)  Poisonous. 

DELIGA'TIO.  (From  deligo,  to  bind  up.) 
The  application  of  a  bandage. 

DELIQUE'SCENCE.  ( Deliquescentia ,  <v. 
f. ;  from  deliquesco,  to  melt  down.)  Deliqua¬ 
tion,  or  the  spontaneous  assumption  of  the  fluid 
state  of  certain  saline  bodies,  when  left  exposed 
to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  their  attracting 
water  from  if. 

DELFQ.UIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  dclinquo, 
to  leave.)  1,  A  fainting.  See  Syncope. 
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2.  In  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  the  same  as 
deliquescence. 

Del  i'quium  animi.  Fainting. 

DELI'RIUM.  (iim,  i.  n.  ;  from  deliro,  to 
rave.)  The  confusion  of  ideas  which  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  diseases  from  disturbed  function 
of  the  brain.  Delirium  is  either  violent  and 
frantic,  delirium  Jerox,  as  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  or  low  and 
muttering,  typliomania,  as  in  low  fever. 

Delirium  tremens.  An  affection  of  the 
brain  nearly  peculiar  to  drunkards. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  affection 
from  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Delirium  tre¬ 
mens  almost  always  arises  from  the  inordinate 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  or  strong  malt 
liquors.  Dr.  Armstrong  met  with  only  one  ex¬ 
ception,  and  in  that  case  it  arose  from  the  use  of 
opium.  Dr.  Ayre  has  seen  several  cases  arising 
from  lead.  Delirium  tremens  is  very  often  con¬ 
nected  with  mental  anxiety,  night-watching,  or 
copious  evacuation.  Dr.  Armstrong  once  saw  a 
patient  who  at  the  onset  had  laboured  under  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  mucous 
membrane,  for  which  he  was  bled,  purged,  and 
kept  on  a  low  diet ;  and  in  the  state  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  thus  produced  the  attack  of  delirium  came 
on.  In  drunkards  the  delirium  generally  comes 
on  in  the  state  of  exhaustion  from  leaving  off, 
either  in  part  or  entirely,  the  accustomed  stimu¬ 
lus.  In  fact,  to  a  confirmed  drunkard,  wine, 
spirits,  and  ale,  are  as  food  ;  he  lives  by  a  sort 
of  suction.  As  we  live  on  flesh  and  bread,  so 
he  lives  by  drink;  and  if  you  abstract  his  food, 
you  will  very  likely  induce  this  peculiar  condi 
tion  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Armstrong 
has  known  the  fumes  of  spirits  produce  this 
affection.  He  once  saw  a  case  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  remarkably  temperate  habits,  but  he 
had  been,  for  some  days  previous  to  the  attack, 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirits,  which 
affected  him  very  much.  Fie  was  at  first  ex¬ 
ceedingly  excited  by  them,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  exhaustion  the  attack  of  delirium  tremens 
came  on. 

A  person  having  been  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  considerable  potations,  omits  his  accus¬ 
tomed  stimulus,  and  the  approach  of  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  is  almost  invariably  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  patient  being  remarkably  irri¬ 
table,  with  fretfulness  of  the  mind,  and  mobility 
of  the  body.  Watchfulness  next  occurs,  and  the 
patient  gets  little  or  no  sleep.  He  has  frightful 
dreams,  sees  remarkable  sights,  or  hears  ex¬ 
traordinary  sounds.  He  then  begins  to  fancy 
that  some  conspiracy  is  forming  against  him, 
entertains  suspicions  about  certain  persons  or 
things,  and  imagines  that  some  mischief  is 
intended  towards  him.  Then  he  is  perpetually 
busied  about  his  affairs,  and  so  on. 

Some  patients  in  this  affection  are  very  much 
alarmed,  and  fancy  that  a  person  in  the  next 
room  is  waiting  to  assassinate  them. 

Sometimes  the  delirium  turns  on  some  matter 
of  business,  such  as  settling  of  accounts,  or 
telling  of  money. 

The  patient  generally  is  in  a  perpetual  bustle; 
his  hands  are  constantly  lull ;  in  short,  lie  becomes 
a  perfect  man  of  business.  The  skin  is  damp 


and  relaxed,  and  there  is  a  variable  active  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eye,  and  almost  always  tremour  of 
the  hands.  The  pulse  is  soft,  compressible,  and 
seldom  above  one  hundred,  except  under  great 
bodily  exertions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  this 
affection  — 

1.  That  it  comes  on  in  a  state  of  weakness, 
and  almost  always  after  hard  drinking. 

Indeed,  it  always  occurs  after  the  excessive 
use  of  spirits,  &c.,  as  far  as  Dr.  Armstrong’s 
observations  have  gone,  with  the  one  exception 
already  mentioned. 

2.  it  is  preceded  and  attended  by  irritability 
of  mind  and  mobility  of  body. 

There  is  a  remarkable  sensibility  of  the  body, 
an  incessant  tendency  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  patient  is  prone  to  be  irritated 
by  very  slight  circumstances. 

3.  It  is  preceded  and  attended  by  watchful-  | 
ness  during  the  day  and  night,  compared  with  | 
the  natural  habits  as  to  sleep. 

4.  An  incessantly  active  bustling  delirium  | 
supervenes,  when  the  disease  is  fully  deve-  | 
loped. 

And  the  illusions  which  attend  this  delirium,  I 
however  vague  and  unfounded,  operate  on  the  I 
patient  with  all  the  force  of  realities  till  he  | 
becomes  furiously  mad.  He  has  extraordinary  I 
activity  of  mind,  and  is  busied  in  enumerating  I 
his  misfortunes  or  in  counting  his  wealth. 

5.  The  countenance  is  quick,  variable,  and 
wild  at  times. 

No  single  description  w  ill  apply  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  countenance  in  these  cases;  for 
it  varies  with  the  predominant  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  individual. 

6.  The  skin  is  damp  and  relaxed,  especially 
on  any  exertion. 

7.  The  hands  are  generally  tremulous. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  seen  some  cases  in  which 

the  tremor  was  entirely  absent.  When  it  exists 
it  is  most  obvious  when  the  patient’s  hand  is  held 
out.  It  is  like  the  tremour  which  you  may  see 
in  the  hands  of  a  drunkard  in  the  morning, 
before  taking  his  accustomed  dram. 

8.  The  patient  is  inclined  to  constant  motion. 

And  he  generally  is  so  unless  he  is  tied  down.! 

There  is  activity,  not  only  of  the  mind,  but  oil 
the  body  also.  The  whole  mind  is  put  con-1 


stantly  in  action,  and  the  whole  body  m  motion, | 
The  individual  is  perpetually  changing  his  place) 
and  displays  considerable  power  both  of  bod) 
and  mind. 

9.  The  face  is  pale,  and  the  conjunctive 
generally  blanched. 

10.  The  surface  is  rarely  hotter  than  natural! 

It  is  almost  always  damp. 

I  1.  The  tongue  is  but  slightly  furred  anil 

very  moist. 

1 2.  The  appetite  is  good. 

l'he  patient  will  take  what  is  offered  him 
except  in  those  cases  where  he  labours  under  ai 
illusion,  and  suspects  that  some  person  is  abou 
to  poison  him ;  for  then  he  will  often  refus 
every  thing, 

13.  The  pulse  is  soft  and  compressibl 
compared  with  the  pulse  which  occurs  in  in 
fluinmation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  l| 
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is  seldom  above  one  hundred,  if  the  individual 
be  quiet;  but  if  he  use  much  exertion,  it  is 
sometimes  excessively  rapid  and  small.  In 
some  cases  there  are  convulsions;  sometimes 
they  are  very  dangerous,  but  often  they  are  not 
fatal  if  the  patient  be  properly  managed. 

Delirium  tremens  is  distinguished  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain  by  attention  to  the 
following  particulars  :  — 

1.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  there  is  a  peculiar  mixed  expression 
of  the  eye,  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
physical  brightness  with  intellectual  dulness. 

In  the  delirium  of  drunkenness  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  is  generally  remarkably  vivid 
and  intelligent,  except  when  the  patient  labours 
under  an  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  some 
great  mischief  to  himself. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  look  is 
wearied,  anxious,  and  oppressed,  except  when 
there  is  high  delirium,  and  then  it  is  wild. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  eye  is  rolling  and 
restless,  exceedingly  variable  according  to  the 
present  impression. 

2.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  there  is 
dropping  of  one  or  both  eyelids  :  in  the  first 
:stage  the  pupil  is  contracted ;  and  in  the  last 
stage,  if  effusion  have  taken  place,  it  is  dilated. 

But  in  the  brain  fever  the  pupil  is  not  con¬ 
tracted  ;  nor  is  it  dilated,  except  under  great 
exertion. 

3.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  is  injected. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  conjunctiva  is 
blanched. 

4.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  heat  is 

very  high  on  the  surface,  especially  over  the 
head,  neck,  and  face.  • 

This  is  not  the  case  in  delirium  tremens,  in 
which  the  skin  is  sometimes  warm,  but  often 
cool  and  even  chilly,  from  the  excessive  perspir- 
ition  and  consequent  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  body.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
surface  is  hotter  than  natural  from  great  ex¬ 
ertion. 

5.  In  delirium  tremens,  too,  the  pulse  con¬ 
tinues  remarkably  soft,  in  comparison  with  the 
pulse  which  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; 
and  is  slow,  except  when  the  patient  makes 
violent  exertions. 

skin  is  remarkably  relaxed  in  delirium 
remens  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  inflammation  of  the 
■irain. 

7.  In  delirium  tremens  the  hands  are  gene- 
ally  tremulous  from  the  commencement. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  hands  are 
retnulous  only  in  the  last  stage. 

®.  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  strength 
•ails  from  the  beginning,  and  the  patient  staggers 
pen  he  attempts  to  walk. 

But  m  delirium  tremens  at  the  beginning,  and 
luring  the  progress,  the  patient  manifests  very 
freat  muscular  power.  He  looks, speaks,  moves, 
nd  does  every  thing  with  very  great  rapidity  and 
nergy.  With  respect  to  this,  however,  exhaus- 
“on  often  comes  on  very  rapidly  after  great  ex- 
rtion,  and  the  patient  falls  down  from  fatigue. 

J.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  appetite 
u  prostrate. 
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In  delirium  tremens  the  appetite  is  often  good, 
although  the  patient  may  refuse  food  from  a 
suspicion  of  an  intention  to  poison  him. 

10.  Delirium  tremens  is  mostly  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  hard  drinking. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  can,  on  the  con- 
trary,  generally  be  referred  to  other  remote 
occasions. 

11.  In  deliriums  tremens  the  patient  is  first 
irritable,  then  watchful,  then  fanciful,  and,  lastly, 
furiously  mad. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  patient  first 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  with  general  de¬ 
bility  of  mind  and  body. 

12.  In  delirium  tremens  the  patient  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  his  place.  lie  is  in  the  state 
called  jactitation. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain  he  lies  on  his 
back,  with  but  little  muscular  power,  except  in 
occasional  fits  of  delirium,  in  which  his  strength 
is  remarkable. 

13.  In  delirium  tremens  the  patient  does  not 
often  complain  of  pain  in  the  head ;  but  in 
inflammation  of  the  brain  he  almost  always 
complains  of  acute  pain  in  the  first  stage. 

14.  Delirium  tremens  comes  on  and  goes  off 
suddenly;  but  inflammation  of  the  brain  comes 
on  and  goes,  off  for  the  most  part  gradually, 
though  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hot  climates.  — Armstrong. 

The  pathology  of  delirium  tremens  is  not  un¬ 
derstood,  nor  have  any  appearances  been  observed 
on  dissection,  which  can  be  reasonably  regarded 
as  having  any  essential  relation  to  the  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  rather  favourable, 
if  the  ordinary  health  of  the  patient  be  not 
very  bad,  and  if  he  be  not  far  advanced  in  life. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  opium  is  our 
sheet  anchor.  It  should  be  given  in  lartre 
doses,  as  sixty  minims  of  the  tincture  every 
hour  or  tw  o,  its  effect  being  cautiously  watched. 

If  sound  sleep  be  thus  induced,  the  patient 
usually  wakes  free  from  disease.  In  many 
cases,  the  judicious  use  of  alkoholic  stimulants 
is  of  signal  service;  and  these  means,  with 
laxatives,  gentle  diaphoretics,  and  proper  moral 
management,  will  generally  bring  the  case  to  a 
successful  issue.  Bleeding,  to  a  small  extent, 
may  be  required  at  the  commencement,  when 
the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head;  but,  generally  speaking,  bleeding  should 
be  considered  as  out  of  the  question  in  this 
disease;  patients  who  are  largely  bled  hardly 
ever  recover. 

If  the  patient  express  a  desire  for  food,  he 
may  be  allowed  light  articles  of  diet:  in  some 
cases  even  animal  food  has  been  given  with 
advantage,  and  indeed  it  might  not.  be  easy  to 
give  any  good  reason  why  this  should  be  re¬ 
fused,  if  the  state  of  the  stomach  be  such  as  to 
incline  the  patient  to  ask  for  it. 

Delitescence.  (From  tlelitesco,  to  hide  one¬ 
self,  abscond.)  A  French  term  used  to  signify 
the  sudden  resolution  or  disappearance  of  an 
inflammation. 

Delivery.  See  Parturition. 

Deloca/tio.  ( From  de,  from,  and  locus  a 
place.)  The  same  as  dislocatio. 

K  k  l 
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Ddphia.  See  Delphinia. 

De'lphinate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  delphinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Delphine.  See  Delphinia. 

DELl’II  I'NI  A.  (a,  (e.  f. ;  so  called  because 
obtained  from  the  plant  called  delphinium.) 
Delphine :  a  vegetable  alkali  discovered  by 
Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle,  in  the  stavesacre.  See 
Delphi ni a  in  staphysagria. 

Delpiii'nic  acid.  Acidum  delphinicum.  The 
name  of  an  acid,  extracted  from  the  oil  of  the 
dolphin,  delphiniis.  M.  Chevreuil,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it,  has  since  proposed  to  call  it  phocenic, 
because  the  former  name  might  lead  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  was  derived  from  the  plant  del¬ 
phinium.  See  Phocenic  acid. 

DELPHI'NIUM.  (uni,  ii.  n. ;  from  5eA- 
tpiv,  the  dolphin  :  so  called  from  the  likeness 
of  the  flower  to  the  dolphin’s  head.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Delphinium  —  nectariis  monophyUis,  caule 
subiliviso,  of  Linmeus.  Many  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  this  plant.  The  flowers  are  bitter, 
and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is  recommended 
in  ophthalmia.  The  herb  has  been  administered 
in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses,  and  vis¬ 
ceral  diseases, 

Delphi  nium  consolida.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Consolitla  regalis ;  called  also  Cal- 
catrippa. 

Delphinium  staphisagria.  The  systematic 
name  of  stavesacre ;  called  also,  Staphisagria, 
Stapliis,  and  Pedicularia. 

Delphinium  staphisagria  —  nectariis  tetraphyllis 
pctalo  brevioribus,  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  obtusis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  seeds,  which  are  the  only  parts 
directed  for  medicinal  use,  are  usually  imported 
here  from  Italy;  they  are  large,  rough,  of  an 
irregular  triangular  figure,  and  of  a  blackish 
colour  on  the  outside,  but  yellowish  within; 
their  smell  is  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  foetid  ; 
to  the  taste  they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and 
nauseous.  They  were  formerly  employed  as  a 
masticatory,  but  are  now  confined  to  external 
use,  in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
more  especially  for  destroying  lice  and  other 
insects  :  hence,  by  the  vulgar,  the  plant  is  called 
louse- wort. 

An  alkali  was  discovered  in  this  plant  by 
Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle,  which  is  called  Del¬ 
phinia,  or  Delphine ;  it  is  obtained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way  :  — The  seeds,  deprived  of  their  husks, 
and  m  ound,  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  and  then  pressed  in  a  cloth. 
The  decoction  is  to  be  filtered,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes  with  pure  magnesia.  It  must  then 
be  re-filtered,  and  the  residuum  left  on  the  filter 
is  to  be  well  washed,  and  then  boiled  with  highly 
rectified  alkohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkali. 
j5v  evaporation,  a  white  pulverulent  substance, 
presenting  a  few  crystalline  points,  is  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  bruised  but  un¬ 
shelled  seeds.  The  solution  of  sulphate,  thus 
formed,  is  precipitated  by  subcarbonate  of  potash. 
Alkohol  separates  from  this  precipitate  the  alkali 
in  an  impure  state. 

Pure  delphinia  obtained  by  the  first  process 
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is  crystalline  while  wet,  but  becomes  opake  an  j 
exposure  to  air.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  Its 
action  on  animals,  in  an  over-dose,  is  that  of  pre-  I 
ducing  great  agitation,  convulsions,  and  death. 

DE'Ll’HYS.  (ys,  yos.  f .  ;  bekipus. )  The  ( 
uterus,  or  pudendum  muliebre. 

DE'LTA.  (The  Greek  letter  A.)  The  1 
pudendum  muliebre  has  been  so  called,  from  its  j  i 
triangular  shape. 

DELTOI' DES.  (Delloides  and  deltoideus ;  i 
from  SeAra,  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  eibos,  a  J 
likeness  :  shaped  like  the  Greek  delta.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  muscle  of  the  superior  ex-  ( 
tremity,  situated  on  the  shoulder.  It  arises  j 
exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius,  from  one- 
third  part  of  the  clavicle,  from  the  acromion 
and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted,  ten¬ 
dinous,  into  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri,  which 
bone  it  lifts  up  directly ;  and  it  assists  with  the  I 
supra-spinatus  and  coraco-brachialis  in  all  the 
actions  of  the  humerus,  except  the  depression  ; 

it  being  convenient  that  the  arm  should  be 
raised  and  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on 
any  side. 

2.  A  leaf  is  called  folium  delloides,  which  is 
trowel-shaped,  or  like  the  letter  delta,  having 
three  angles,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much  ) 
further  from  the  base  than  the  lateral  ones;  as  II 
in  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus. 

Deltoideus.  Improperly  written  for  del-  I 
toules. 

1)E  ME' XT  I  A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  de,  from,  and  | 
mens,  mind.)  A  form  of  insanity  in  which  un-  l 
connected  and  imperfectly  defined  ideas  chase  ; 
each  other  rapidly  through  the  mind  ;  the  powers!  I 
of  continued  attention  and  of  reflection  are  lost,  I 
and  even  the  perceptive  power  at  length  becomes! ! 
indistinct.  Dementia  is  sometimes  an  accom-ij 
paniment  of  old  age,  and  is  a  frequent  termin- 1 ' 
ation  of  mania. 

DEME'ItSUS.  A  leaf  which  is  naturally  l: 
under  water,  and  different  from  those  above,  isi  l< 
so  called.  Folia  immersa,  and  submersa,  are  the<  t 
same  as  demersa.  See  Natans. 

Demiazygos.  See  Semiazygos. 

Demimelal.  See  Semimetal. 

Dkmoti'vus  la'psus.  A  strange  term  that  has  t 
been  used  to  signify  sudden  death. 

DEMU'LCENT.  ( Demulcens  ;  from  de-  : 
mulceo,  to  soften.)  A  medicine  which  obviates 
acrimony,  not  by  correcting  or  changing  its  i 
nature,  but  by  involving  it  in  a  mild  and  viscid 
matter,  which  prevents  it  from  acting  upon  the  I 
sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by  covering  the  j 
surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

Where  such  medicines  are  directly  applied  to!  1 1 
the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  1 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  their  application;  |j 
but  where  they  are  received  by  the  medium  of 
the  stomach  into  the  circulating  system,  it  has  I 
been  supposed  that  they  can  be  of  no  utility,  as 
they  must  lose  that  viscidity  on  which  their  lu-  H 
bricating  quality  depends.  Hence  it  has  been  I 
concluded  that  they  can  be  of  no  service  in  go-  I 
norrhoea,  and  some  similar  affections.  Itiscer-  H 
tain,  however,  says  J.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  b 
ol  Materia  Mcdica  and  Pharmacy,  that  many  | 
substances  which  undergo  the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion  are  afterwards  separated,  in  their  entire  l 
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slate,  from  the  blood,  by  particular  secreting 
organs,  especially  by  the  kidneys ;  and  it  is 
possible,  that  mucilaginous  substances,  which 
are  the  principal  demulcents,  may  be  separated 
in  tiiis  manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  but  that  a  great  share  of  the  relief  demul¬ 
cents  afford,  in  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  passages,  is  owing  to  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by 
which  the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating 
from  dilution.  In  general,  demulcents  may 
be  considered  merely  as  substances  less  stimu¬ 
lating  than  the  fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarih,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus,  and 
•  gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which  demul¬ 
cents  aie  employed.  As  they  are  medicines  of 
no  great  power,  they  may  be  taken  in  as  large 
quantities  as  the  stomach  can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  reduced 
to  the  two  divisions  of  mucilages  and  expressed 
oils.  The  principal  demulcents  are,  the  acacia 
vera,  astragalus,  tragacanth,  linum  usitatissi- 
mum,  althtea  officinalis,  malva  sylvestris,  gly- 
eyrrhiza  glabra,  cycas  circinalis,  orchis  mascula, 
maranta  arundinacea,  triticum  hybernum,  ich 
thyocolla,  olea  europaja ;  amygdalus  communis, 
cetaceum,  and  cera. 

Denarius,  (us,  i.  m.)  A  Roman  weight 
equal  to  the  seventh  part  of  an  ounce 
DENDROI'DES.  (From  derS pov,  a  tree 
shrub,  and  et5os,  resemblance. )  Applied 
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T  DuTTAT,E-  C Status;  from  dens,  a  tooth  ) 

Toothed  :  applied  to  roots,  leaves,  petals 
winch  are  beset  with  projecting,  horizom  il 
rather  distant  teeth,  of  their  own  substance  •  as 
in  the  leal  of  A  triplex  lacinata,  and  the  perianth 
thcMarrubium  vulgare,  and  Erica  denticulate 
am  the  petals  of  the  Silene  lusitanica.  The 
Ophns  corallorhiza  lias  a  toothed  root. 

Dentatus  processus.  See  Vertebra. 

Dented.  See  Retusus. 

Dentes  acuti.  The  incisor  teeth. 

Dentes  adulti.  The  teeth  of  the  second 


dentition. 

Dentes  adverse 
Dentes  bicuspidali. 
Dentes  bicuspides 


generally  in  natural  history  to  objects  which 
have  an  arborescent  or  tree-like  appearances 
Dendroli'banus.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  Serb  pov, 
i  tree,  and  XiSavos,  frankincense.)  See  Ros 
mannus  officinalis. 

DEXS  (s,  tis.  m.  ;  quasi  edens ;  from  edo, 
o  eat,  or  from  oSous,  oSovros.)  1.  A  Tooth 
3ee  lee th. 

2.  Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name,  from 
f.ancled  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of  some 
mmal ;  as  Dens  leonis,  the  dandelion  ;  Dens 
•ants,  dog  s  tooth,  &c. 

fHenbanAeEALL1NUS-  Horse’s  tootl1'  A  name 

■Jens  cam's.  See  Erythronium 

nd  lVrAGRA-.  ('a’  a'  f‘  From  dens>  a  tooth, 
nct  ay  pa,  a  seizure. )  ’ 

1.  i  he  toothache.  See  Odontalgia. 

f°r  drawing  the  teeth. 

.nuert'i,  -AL,'  \Dentalls;  from  dens,  a  tooth.) 
‘Ppertdining  to  the  teeth. 

tiled ^wbi  T  r A  P'S'  1  he  cmst>  or  tartar,  as  it  is 
Dent,"11  T  r°Und  the  teeth-  See  Tartar _ 
hich  it  1  n‘  ’  f‘om  clens>  a  tooth, 

he m  "fl“  "  . . .  A  genus  of  unil 

cms.  I  hey  were  anciently  used  in  the 
proposition  of  ointments  and  plasters. 

caHed'be! A’  *'  ’  fr°m  de‘ns’  a  to°l11  : 

ca  led  because  its  root  is  denticulated.)  See 
moago  euro  pee  a, 

°th  am|R,  A  '  ^  ^ n ’  ec-  f*  5  from  oSous,  a 

-u’memtXrt’wffig  retire  A" 

SE»fT--nd  vertebra  oft. 

.l°f  the  -hence  ifsTme  te 7e7 


tree. 


The  incisor  teeth. 

See  Teeth. 

-  See  Teeth. 

Dentes  canini.  See  Teeth. 

Dentes  coeumellares.  The  molar  teeth 
Dentes  cuspidati.  See  Teeth. 

Dentes  incisores.  See  Teeth. 

Dentes  lactei.  See  Teeth. 

Dens  leonis.  See  Leontodon  taraxacum. 
Dentes  molares.  See  Teeth 

DENTICULA'TUS.  Denticulate,  or  set 

wdh  little  teeth.  Applied,  in  natural  hismry  and 
anatomy,  to  various  objects  from  their  appear- 

Dentidu'cum.  (urn,  i.  n.;  from  dens,  a  tooth 
and  duco,  to  draw.)  An  instrument,  for  the 
drawing  of  teeth. 

a  ^ntrifi.cum,  i.  n. ;  from  dens, 

fug  the  ZttC°’  A  P°Wder  for  cW 

De  nth.  la  hi  i  a.  (So  called  because  its  root 
europl  ]  TOOth'WOn-  See  ^bago 

DENTISCA'LPIUM.  (um,  i.  .  from 

dens,  a  tooth,  and  sca/po,  to  scrape.)  An  in 
strument  for  scaling  teeth.  ' 

DENTIST.  One  who  addicts  himself  cs- 

Dentition,  dife.cult.  Dentitio  difflcilis 

f™  I’',1  IS-a  "atUral  l,,ocess>  which,  under 
favouiable  circumstances,  is  unattended  wit  1, 

,n,ins  ““  —  f“*; 
The  most  violent  symptoms  of  dentition  are 
If  th^mlfkTeetl  fi'!S,the  gr°Wti?  an‘l  cutting 
tenderest  state  of  hifancy^'^The8  b""  "f 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is  the  pressure  o'f  The 
teeth  in  the  gum,  and  the  degree  of  irritation 
depends  on  the  particular  temperament  of  the 
child.  As  the  teeth  push  forward,  the  super¬ 
incumbent  gum  wastes  from  absorption,  and  is 
at  last  cut  through,  and  the  tooth  makes  its 
appearance.  This  pressure  is  not,  however 
uniformly  exerted  through  the  whole  course  of 
teething,  but  is  divided  into  distinct  periods  or 

1.  The  first  active  stage  of  teething  is  usuaIIv 

about  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  infanev  \ 
constitutes  what  is  called  breeding  the  JeH 
the  conversion  of  the  pulpy  rudiment,  buried  in 
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the  gum,  and  formed  during  foetal  life,  into  a 
solid  material,  which  at  the  same  time  shoots 
downwards,  and  gives  to  every  tooth  a  neck  01 
fang.  The  lirst  and  most  usual  symptom  ot 
this  change,  is  the  looseness  with  which  the 
infant  grasps  the  nipple,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  lets  go  its  hold,  accompanied  with  fret¬ 
fulness  and  crying,  and  succeeded  by  a  copious 
discharge  of  saliva,  the  salivary  glands  sym¬ 
pathising  with  the  gums.  Next,  the  uneasiness 
of  the  gums  is  found  to  be  relieved  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  any  hard  substance  upon  them,  which 
benumbs  their  excited  irritability.  If  the  irri¬ 
tation  becomes  very  considerable,  the  gums 
swell,  the  child  grows  still  more  fretful,  and 
starts’  in  its  sleep  ;  or,  on  awaking  suddenly, 
there  is  heat,  thirst,  and  other  concomitants  of 
fever,  with  perhaps  dulness  or  drowsiness;  the 
bowels  are  affected,  and  a  rash  appears  on  the 
skin,  usually  the  red  gum  ;  and  if  the  irritation 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  there  is  a 
dry  and  troublesome  cough.  In  about  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  these  symptoms  subside;  and 
though  the  infant  may  occasionally  be  teased 
with 'uneasiness,  it  generally  passes  on  without 
much  inconvenience  till  the  arrival  of  the  second 


m  . 

2  The  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.  This 
usually  takes  place  between  the  seventh  and  the 
close  of  the  ninth  month.  This  is  the  usual 
progress  ;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  organs  of 
the  system,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  precocity, 
and  in  others  a  backwardness  of  action  :  hence 
a  child  is  occasionally  born  with  teeth  ;  many 
cut  their  teeth  soon  after  birth ;  wdule,  with 
some,  no  tooth  appears  until  a  very  late  period. 
\t  this  time  the  gum  is  often  extremely  sen¬ 
sible,  and,  instead  of  being  eased  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  hard  substance,  cannot  endure  the 
slightest  touch.  At  the  base  it  is  florid  and 
distended,  but  paler  and  whiter  at  the  edge  or 
upper  part ;  and  when  the  tooth  is  on  the  point 
of  protrusion,  seems  covered  with  a  Hat  and 
whitish  blister.  The  other  symptoms  are  a  re¬ 
petition  of  those  just  described,  with  a  scabby 
eruption  about  the  lips  or  bead,  inflammation 
about  the  ears,  and  occasionally  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  and  con¬ 
vulsions.  .  .  .  „ 

The  grand  point  is  here  to  moderate  the 

local  irritation.  A  diarrhoea,  or  full  discharge 
0f  saliva,  does  this  naturally,  and  hence  these 
are  favourable  symptoms  ;  and  >f  the  former  be 

too 


violent,  or  accompanied  with  griping, 


It 


Should  be  merely  corrected  by  the  subcarbonate 
of  magnesia,  or  carbonate  ot  lime.  1  the 
bowels  be  confined,  cooling  laxatives  are  to  be 
emnlovcd  ;  and  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity 
o,  1  Zd  from  the  gums,  in  the  first  stage  by 
lancing  them,  will  often  afford  eflectual  idicl. 

if  ihe  symptoms  of  "‘’^^^"ff.fhcul'iy '  of 

breathing,  stertor,  or  irregular  motions  of  the 
iaws  leeches  should  be  resorted  to  ;  after  winch, 
a  blister  will  be  found  useful  behind  the  ears  o. 
",  ,  x  When  the  bowels  have  been 

thoroughly  c'mptied,  anodynes  will  be  very 
with  great  judgment,  anu  never  trusted  to 


nurses.  In  the  second  stage,  or  when  the  teeth 
are  on  the  point  of  protrusion,  the  lancet  will 
often  afford  immediate  relief,  —  not  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood,  for  the  upper  part  of  the  gum 
is  now  become  so  thin  or  wasted  that  little  or 
none  will  flow,  —  but  by  giving  a  direct  open¬ 
ing  to  the  tooth,  which  will  frequently  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

In  cutting  the  second  or  permanent  set  of  teeth, 
and  the  wise  teeth,  there  is  very  seldom  any 
difficulty.  When  so,  there  is  painful  swelling  of 
the  gums,  and  fever,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to 
subdue  inflammation  by  the  usual  means. 

DENUDA'TjE.  (From  denudo,  to  make 
bare.)  Denude:  naked.  An  order  of  Lin- 
na’us’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  em¬ 
bracing  those  plants  the  flowers  of  which  are 
naked,  or  without  a  flower-cup. 

DENUDA'TIO.  (From  denudo,  to  make 
bare.)  The  laying  bare  any  part :  usually  applied 
to  a  bone. 

DEO'BSTRUENT.  (Deobstruens ;  from  de, 
and  obstruo,  to  obstruct.)  Having  the  power  of 
removing  any  obstruction. 

DEO'PPILANS.  (From  de,  and  oppilo,  to 
stop.)  Deoppilativus.  Having  the  property  of 
removing  obstructions. 

DEPARTPTIO.  (From  de,  and  partior,  to 
divide. )  An  old  chemical  name  for  the  process 
of  separating  metals. 

DEPA'SCENS.  (From  depasco,  to  eat 
down.)  Eating  away;  corroding:  applied  for¬ 
merly  to  phagedaenic  ulcers. 

DEPE'NDENS.  Dependent:  hanging 
down.  Applied  chiefly  in  botany. 

Deferdi'tio.  ( From  deperdo,  to  lose. )  Abor¬ 
tion.  —  Castclli. 

Depeti'go.  (From  de,  and  petigo,  a  running 
scab.)  A  ring-worm,  tetter,  scurf,  or  itch, 
where  the  skin  is  rough - Turton. 

DE  PH  LE  G  M  A'T ION.  ( Dephlegmatio, 
onis.  f.  ;  from  de,  and  phlegma,  phlegm.)  The 
operation  of  rectifying  or  freeing  spirits  froir 
their  watery  parts,  or  any  method  by  whict 
bodies  are  deprived  of  their  water. 

DE  PH  L  O  G  I'STI  C  ATE  D.  ( Dephlogisti- 
cat  us;  from  de,  and  phlogiston,  a  particulai 
principle  so  called.)  A  term  formerly  appliet 
by  chemists  to  bodies  which  were  supposed  to  b, 
deprived  of  phlogiston  or  the  inflammable  prin 
ciple.  See  Phlogiston. 

Dephlogisticated  air.  See  Oxygen  gas. 

Dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid.  See  Chlorine. 

DEPPLATORY.  (Depilatorius ;  from  dc 
of,  and,  pilus,  the  hair.)  Any  application  whici 
removes  the  hairs  from  any  part  of  the  body  i 
so  named ;  thus,  a  pitch  cap,  which  pulls  the  hair 
of  the  head  out  by  the  roots,  is  a  depilatory  ap 
plication. 

Detluma'tio.  (From  de,  and  phima, 
feather.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which  cause 
the  hair  to  fall  oil’. 

Di  fosi'tio.  Deposition.  The  depression  < 
the  lens,  in  the  operation  of  couching,  has  bee 
so  called. 

DEPllEHE'NSIO.  (o,  onis.  f. ;  froi 
deprehendo,  to  catch  unawares.)  This  term  hi 
been  applied.  1.  To  catalepsy. 

2.  To  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 
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DEPRESSION.  (Depressio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
ideprinw,  to  press  down.)  The  state  of  a  part 
that  has  fallen  down  :  thus  we  say,  the  depression 
of  the  lower  jaw,  or  of  the  palate.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  one  of  the  operations  for  the  ca- 
itaraet. 

DEPRE'SSOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  de- 
ammo,  to  press  down. )  A  muscle,  which  depresses 
the  part  on  which  it  acts. 

Depressor  alee  nasi.  See  Depressor  labi  su- 
Verioris  altcque  nasi. 

Depressor  anguli  oris.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  lip,  situated  below  the  under  lip. 
Triangularis,  of  Winslow.  Depressor  labiorum 
omniums,  of  Douglas.  Depressor  labiorum,  of 
Cowper.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy,  from  the 
ower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin  ;  and 
s  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it 
pulls  downwards. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris.  A  muscle  of 
he  mouth  and  lip.  Quadratus,  of  Winslow. 
Depressor  labii  inferioris  proprius,  of  Douglas 
md  Cowper.  It  pulls  the  under  lip  and  skin 
>f  the  side  of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a  little 
>utwards. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  al^que  nasi. 

V  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip.  Depressor  alee 
’(isi,  ol  Albinus.  Incisions  medius,  of  Winslow. 
depressor  labii  superioris  proprius,  of  Douglas. 
constrict  ores  alarum  nasi,  ac  depressores  labii 
uperioris,  of  Cowper.  It  is  situated  above  the 
nouth,  draws  the  upper  lip  and  ala  nasi  down¬ 
wards  and  backwards.  It  arises,  thin  and  fleshy, 
rom  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately 
hove  the  joining  of  the  gums,  with  the  two 
ncisor  teeth  and  cuspidatus  ;  from  thence  it  runs 
ipwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and 
oot  of  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  proprius.  See  De- 
1 ressor  labii  superioris  ulcer/ ue  nasi. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis.  See  Depressor 
■.nguli  oris. 

Depressor  oculi.  See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 
DEPRE'SSUS.  Depressed:  applied  to  the 
inace  of  a  leaf  when  in  a  small  degree  concave, 
•ressed  down,  flattened. 

Folia  depressa,  as  applied  to  radical  leaves, 
Deans  leaves  which  are  pressed  close  to  the 
round,  as  is  seen  in  Plantago  media;  but  when 
op  led  to  stem  leaves,  it  regards  their  shape 
"Hy,  as  being  vertically  flattened,  in  opposition 
>  compressa. 

Feprimens.  See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

De/m  mens  Maxilla  Biventer.  See  Dieu- 
■ncus.  ° 

c-mK1YRpI?S-  ( Fr°m  dePuro’  to  make 
■)  Applied  to  a  medicine,  or  article  of  diet 

•h  eh  plln(  the  fluids  of  the  animal  |)0d 

DEPURA'TKIN.  (Depuratio,  onis.  f. ; 

"  to  make  clean.)  ].  The  defecation 

r  clarification  of  a  liquid. 

L“p,UdAT0'i“us-  lFrom  >0 

tZ ?W|5U  y:  :lpPlil,d-  <•  To  certain 

ncascs  which  were  supposed  to  relieve  the 

stem  from  impurities.  Ibis  idea  was  enter 

W,th  reSPeCt  t0  agt,es,  „lany  ,.utaML,0U^ 


lections,  &c. 
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-■  To  medicines  or  diet  which  were  supposed 
to  clfect  a  similar  depuration  of  the  system. 
Derbia.  Impetigo  has  been  so  called. 
Derbyshire  neck.  See  Bronchooele. 
DERIVATION.  ( Derivatio ,  onis.  f. ;  from 
derivo,  to  drain  off’.)  The  drawing  away  any 
disease  from  its  original  seat  to  another  part. 
Thus  vesicatories  epispastics,  &c.  were  said  to 
act  by  derivation. 

Derivatives.  Deflectentia.  Medicines 
adapted  to  produce  a  derivation.  See  Derivation. 
De'rjia.  (Aeppu,  the  skin.)  See  Cutis. 
DERMATO'GRAPHY.  (From  Seppa,  the 
skin,  and  ypaQw,  to  describe.)  The  anatomical 
description  of  the  skin. 

DERM ATOPDES.  (From  Sepya,  skin, 
and  eiSos,  a  likeness.)  Resembling  skin.  This 
epithet  lias  been  injudiciously  applied  by  some 
writers  to  the  dura  mater. 

DERMATOLOGY.  ( Dermatologia,  a.  f.  • 
horn  Seppa,  the  skin,  and  A070S,  a  discourse. ) 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  skin. 

Dermography.  See  Dermalography. 

Dermoid.  Improperly  used  for  dermatoid. 
Dermology.  See  Dermatology. 

Derosne  s  Salt.  See  Narcotine . 

De'rtron.  Aeprpov.  A  word  used  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  as  to  the  signification  of  which  com¬ 
mentators  differ,  some  making  it  the  omentum 
or  pentonceum,  and  others,  the  small  intestine 
Descending  aorta.  See  Aorta,  descendin'* 
Descenso'kium.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  descendo, 
to  move  downwards.)  A  furnace  in  which  the 
distillation  by  descent  is  performed. 

DESCE'NSUS.  (From  descendo,  to  move 
downwards.)  Destillatio  per  descensum.  The  old 
chemists  called  it  a  distillation  by  descent,  when 
the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top  and  round  the 
vessel,  the  orihce  of  which  is  at  the  bottom 
T.  E,  Co.lf  TIVE  ANATOMY.  The  name 
given  by  Bichat  to  that  department  of  anatomy 
which  treats  ot  the  form,  appearance,  position' 
distribution,  and  connexion  of  parts  Without 
reference  to  the  particular  textures  of  which  tliev 
are  composed.  The  consideration  of  texture 
belongs  to  general  anatomy.  See  Anatomy  and 
General  Anatomy.  J 

D  ESI  CC  A'TI  ON.  (Dcsiccatio,  from  desicco, 

DFsrrr  fWiw^inS  up  ofan-vthinS  moist. 
DLSI  CCATIVE.  ( Desiccations ;  from  de- 

7’  to  dry  up.)  Possessed  of  a  drying  pro¬ 
per  y.  Applied  especially  to  medicaments  used 
to  dry  up  ulcers. 

DESIPIE'NTIA.  («,*.  f.)  This  word 

properly  means  folly,  but  it  lias  been  used  in 
medical  language  to  signify  delirium. 

,  smos.  from  deco ,  to  bind.)  A 

bandage. 

DESPUM  AH  ION.  (Despumatio,  onis.  f.  • 

from  (lespumo,  to  clarify.)  The  clarifyimr'a 
fluid,  or  separating  the  scum  from  it. 

D  ESQ  LIAM  A'Tl  ON.  (Desquamalio,  onis. 

1. ;  from  desquamo,  to  scale  off. )  The  separating 
ol  lamina;,  or  scales,  from  the  skin  or  hones,  ft 
is  more  properly  applied  to  the  skin  ;  in  the  case 
ol  bones  it  is  generally  called  exfoliation. 

Desquamato'rium  tre'fanum.  Trepanum 
exfoliation m.  A  kind  of  trepan  formerly  „sed 
lor  detaching  lamina;  from  exfoliating  bones 
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Destination.  See  Distillation. 

Destillalio  per  desccnsum.  See  Descensus. 

DESUDA'TIO.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  (lesudo, 
to  sweat  much.)  1.  Excessive  sweating.  2.  A 
miliary  eruption  to  which  children  are  chiefly 
subject.  See  Sudamina. 

Dete'ntio.  (From  detineo,  to  stop,  or  hinder: 
so  called,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
patient  is  seized. )  Catalepsy. 

DETE'llGENT.  ( Deterge  ns from  detergo, 
to  wipe  away.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  which 
cleanses  foul  wounds  or  ulcers. 

DETERMINATE.  Determinatus.  Ap¬ 
plied  by  botanists  to  branches  and  stems :  de¬ 
terminate  ramosus  abruptly  branched,  is  when 
each  branch,  after  terminating  in  flowers,  pro¬ 
duces  a  number  of  fresh  shoots  in  a  circular 
order  from  just  below  the  origin  of  those  flowers. 
The  term  occurs  frequently  in  the  latter  pub¬ 
lication  of  Linnaeus,  particularly  the  second 
Mantissa;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
where  explained  its  meaning. — Smith. 

DKTOXA'TI  ON.  ( Detonatio ,  onis.  f. ;  from 
detono,  to  make  a  noise. )  An  explosion.  See 
Combustion. 

DETRA'CTOR.  (or,  oris.  m. ;  from  de- 
traho,  to  draw.)  Detrahens.  Applied  to  a 
muscle,  the  ofRce  of  which  is  to  draw  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached  away  from  some  other  part. 

De'trahens.  See  Detractor. 

Detrahens  quadratus.  See  Plati/sma  myoides. 

DETRU'SOR  URI'NAS.  ( Detrusor ,  from 
Detrudo  to  thrust  out.)  Tfie  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  the  office  of  which  is  to  expel  the 
urine  from  the  bladder. 

Deurens  febris.  An  ardent  fever. 

DEUTE'RIA.  (From  Seurepos,  second.) 

1.  A  weak  wine  of  second-rate  quality  used 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  The  bad  symptoms  arising  from  retention 
of  the  placenta. —  Vogel. 

D  eute'rion.  (From  S evrepos,  second;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  discharged  after  the  foetus.)  The 
secundines,  or  afterbirth. 

DE  UTE  RO  P  ATI!  I' A .  (  Deuteropatheia, 
from  devrepos,  second,  and  iraOos,  a  suffering. ) 
A  sympathetic  affection  where  a  second  part 
suffers,  from  consent  with  the  part  originally 
affected;  as  where  the  stomach  is  disturbed 
from  an  injury  of  the  head. 

DEUTEtiorA'THic.  Appertaining  to  Deutero- 
palhia. 

Deutoride.  See  O.vide. 

Deuloxide  of  azoic.  See  Nit  rogen. 

Devalga'tus.  (From  de,  and  valgus,  bow- 
legged.)  Bandy-legged. 

Devil's  dung.  See  Ferula  assafeetida. 

Diaba'canu.  (Aid  jiauavov,  from  gaicavov,  a 
principal  ingredient  in  it.)  An  hepatic  remedy 
mentioned  by  Trallian. 

DIABE'TES.  (es,  is.  m.  ;  AtaStynj?;  from 
OLaSaivui,  to  pass  through.)  An  immoderate 

flow'  of  urine.  , .  ,  . 

There  are  two  species  of  this  complaint:  — 

1.  Diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  there  is  a 
superabundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  ot  its 
usual  urinary  taste. 

2.  Diabetes  meltilus ,  in  which  the  urine  is  very 
sweet,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  sugar. 
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Great  thirst,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  gra-  I 
dual  emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  fre-  1 
quent  discharge  of  urine,  containing  a  large  j 
proportion  of  saccharine  and  other  matter,  which  > 
is  voided  in  a  quantity  even  exceeding  that  of  , 
the  aliment  or  fluid  introduced,  are  the  cliarac-  1 
toristies  of  mcllitic  form  of  the  disease.  Those  j 
of  a  shattered  constitution,  and  those  who  are  in  \ 
the  decline  of  life,  are  most  subject  to  its  at-  r 
tacks.  It  not  unfrequently  attends  on  hysteria,  | 
hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and  asthma;  but  it  . 
is  always  much  milder  when  symptomatic,  than  (j 
when  it  appears  as  a  primary  affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  intemperance  of  life, 
and  hard  drinking ;  excess  in  venery,  severe  ; 
evacuations,  or  by  any  thing  that  tends  to  pro-  i 
duce  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  or 
general  debility.  It  has,  however,  taken  place,  . 
in  many  instances,  without  any  obvious  cause,  t 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and  im¬ 
perceptibly,  without  any  previous  disorder  ;  and  i 
it  now  and  then  arises  to  a  considerable  degree,  I 
and  subsists  long  without  being  accompanied  j 
with  evident  disorder  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  system  ;  the  great  thirst  which  always,  and  t 
the  voracious  appetite  which  frequently,  occur  > 
in  it,  being  often  the  only  remarkable  symp-  i 
toms ;  but  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a  i 
considerable  affection  of  the  stomach  precedes  i 
the  coming  on  of  the  disease  ;  and  that,  in  its  , 
progress,  besides  the  symptoms  already  men-  l| 
tioned,  there  is  a  great  dryness  in  the  skin,  with  i 
a  sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys,  and  a  pain  in  ; 
the  ureters,  and  the  other  urinary  passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  ' 
body  becomes  much  emaciated,  the  feet  cede-  i 
matous,  great  debility  arises,  the  pulse  is  fre-  j 
quent  and  small,  and  an  obscure  fever,  with  all  | 
the  appearance  of  hectic,  prevails. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus,  from  being  at  j 
first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  acquires!  f 
a  sweetish  or  saccharine  taste,  its  leading  cha-l  i 
racteristic  ;  and,  when  subjected  to  experiment,  j 
a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  is  i 
to  be  extracted  from  it.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
loaded  with  sugar,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
fermented  into  a  vinous  liquor.  Upwards  of 
one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  sugar  was  extracted  I 
from  some  diabetic  urine  by  Cruickshank,  l 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  ounces 
troy  a  day,  from  one  patient. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine  in 
diabetes  is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  from  all  the  sources  united.  Cases  are  re¬ 
corded,  in  which  25  to  30  pints  were  discharged 
in  the  space  of  a  natural  day,  for  many  succes¬ 
sive  weeks,  and  even  months  ;  and  in  which  the  i 
whole  ingesta,  as  was  said,  dill  not  amount  to 
half  the  weight  of  t he  urine.  To  account  for 
this  overplus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  water  is 
absorbed  from  the  air  bv  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  as  also  that  a  quantity  of  water  is  com¬ 
pounded  in  the  lungs  themselves. 

Dissections  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  of  diabetes  have  often  shown  the  kidneys  I 
to  be  much  affected.  In  some  instances,  the}  i 
have  been  found  in  a  loose  flabby  state,  mucl 
I  enlarged  in  size,  and  of  a  pale  ash  colour;  n 
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(tilers,  they  have  been  discovered  much  more 
oscular  than  in  a  healthy  state,  approaching  a 
.,rood  deal  to  what  takes  place  in  inflammation, 
ind  containing)  in  their  infundibula,  a  quantity 
'if  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  pus,  but 
vithout  any  sign  of  ulceration  whatever.  At 
he  same  time  that  these  appearances  have  been 
ibserved  in  their  interior,  the  veins  on  their 
urface  have  been  found  to  be  much  fuller  of 
flood  than  usual,  forming  a  beautiful  network  of 
essels.  Lastly,  the  kidneys  frequently  present 
10  morbid  appearances  of  any  kind.  In  many 
■assertions  the  whole  of  the  mesentery  has  been 
discovered  to  be  much  diseased,  and  its  glands 
temarkably  enlarged  ;  some  of  them  being  very 
lard,  and  of  an  irregular  texture  ;  others  softer, 


ud  of  an  uniform  spherical  shape.  Many  of 
he  lacteals  have  likewise  been  seen  considerably 


n larged.  The  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and 


tomach,  are  in  general  perceived  to  be  in  a 
latural  state  ;  when  they  are  not  so,  the  occur¬ 
ence  is  to  be  considered  as  accidental.  The 
'ladder,  in  many  cases,  is  found  to  contain  a 
onsiderable  quantity  of  muddy  urine. 

With  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  dia- 
etes  mellitus,  many  hypotheses  have  been 
dvanced  concerning  it.  ‘The  following  are  the 
rincipal :  —  That  the  disease  depends  upon, 

1.  A  morbid  action  of  the  stomach  and  chy- 
ipoietic  viscera. 

2.  A  morbid  crasis  of  the  blood,  produced  by 
diseased  action  of  the  assimilating  powers. 

?.  A  retrograde  motion  of  the  lacteals. 

4.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

The  first  ot  these  opinions,  though  not  the 
lost  ancient,  originated  with  Dr.  Mead,  and 
as  been  lately  supported  by  Drs.  Dobson  and 
iollo,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the 
omach,  and  confined  it  to  this  organ,  con- 
nving  it  to  consist  “  in  an  increased  action  and 
•cretion,  with  a  vitiation  of  the  gastric  fluid, 
id  probably  too  active  a  state  of  the  lacteal 
•(sorbents  ;  while  the  kidneys,  and  other  parts 
the  system,  as  the  head  and  skin,  are  only 
ected  secondarily.”  According  to  this  hypo- 
icsis,  the  blood  is  formed  imperfectly  from  the 
•rst,  and  the  sugar  is  formed  in  the  stomach  or 
.  auxiliary  organs.  The  experiments,  how- 

,Cxt°,  Wollaston  and  Mareet,  and  since 
Nicholas,  Sory,  Tlu-nard,  and  Bostock,  all 

die  blold  ”'erC  ‘S  n°  traCe  wbatever  of  sugar 

Ihe  second  hypothesis  was  started  by  Dr. 

IS,JV  says>  “Diabetes  is  rather  an  imme- 
ate  affection  of  the  blood  than  of  the  kidneys, 
d  thence  derives  its  origin  ;  for  the  mass  of 
,  bec.orne,s>  50  to  speak,  melted  down,  and 
too  copiously  dissolved  into  a  state  of  serosity; 
f.  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  pro’ 
gious  increase  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  which 
uinot  arise  from  any  other  cause  than  from 
»  solution  and  waste  of  blood.”  Of  this 

nnon  was  also  Sydenham,  and  Place  of  oS 

•aten’d  a,|f  t  °ti  at6r  date>  Dr‘  Latham,  who 
•  ends  that  the  sugar,  in  respect  to  its  ele- 

tn  ’3l,X1St',n.  6  bl°0d>  tll0l,gl.  the  sub. 
aHv  n,  "(,1  dlSC0Verablu  it.  being  -  so 
ak  y  and  loosely  oxygenated  as  to  be  again 

y  evolved  by  the  secretory  action  of  the 
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kidneys,  not  from  any  fault  in  the  kidneys 
themselves,  but  from  the  regular  and  natural 
exercise  of  their  function,  in  separating  from 
the  imperfect  blood  such  matters  as  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  combined  with  it.” 

Dr.  Charles  Darwin,  a  very  acute  and  inge¬ 
nious  physiologist,  brought  forward  the  third 
hypothesis,  which  never  had  any  support  but 
from  bis  father,  the  author  of  Zoonomia. 

The  fourth  opinion  places  the  disease  in  the 
kidneys,  which  were  supposed,  by  the  Greek 
writers,  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  relaxation  and 
debility,  and  hence  also  of  great  irritability, 
lo  this  irritability  was  ascribed  their  morbid 
activity,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood  with 
which  they  were  overloaded ;  while  their  weak¬ 
ened  and  relaxed  condition  allowed  the  serous 
or  more  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  to  pass  off 
through  the  patulous  mouths  of  the  cxcretories 
without  restraint  or  change,  and,  consequently, 
m  a  crude  and  inelaborated  form.  Such  was 
the  explanation  of  Galen  ;  and,  of  all  the  hypo¬ 
theses,  there  is  no  one  that  seems  to  have  been  so 
generally  received.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Bonet, 
Ruysch,  Cullen,  Cruickshank,  Richter,  Nicho¬ 
las,  Gueudeville,  Dupuytren,  Thenard,  Sat- 
terly,  &c.  ;  several  of  whom,  however,  conceive 
the  stomach  or  some  other  cbylifactive  organ  to 
be  affected  at  the  same  time,  secondary  or 
sympathetically.  Some  of  these  writers  regard 
the  irritation  of  the  kidneys  as  connected  with 
inflammation,  though  several  of  them  ascribe  it 
to  a  spasm. 

Ihe  formation  of  the  saccharine  matter,  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  has  been  much  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  discussion,  is  very  generally  believed  to 
depend  on  a  process  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
somewhat  analogous  to  fermentation,  on  mate¬ 
rials  which  contain  the  principles  of  su"-ar, 
which  are  separated  from  their  hidden  form  in 
the  blood  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  kidneys 
very  different  from  all  those  which  constitute 
the  other  forms  of  diabetes. 

In  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  we  are  led  to 
that  of  the  insipid  species  first,  and  then  that  of 
the  mellitic. 

1.  Ot  the  insipid  species.  This  is  mostly 
cured  by  tonics,  stimulants,  and  mineral  acids 
as  Peruvian  bark,  cascarilla,  cortex  quercAs’ 
and  the  like,  with  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to 
invigorate  the  system  by  proper  air,  exercise, 
and  diet.  When  symptomatic  of  any  other 
disease,  its  remedies  must  also  be  conjoined. 
As  a  sympathetic  affection,  it  very  commonly 
attends  hysteric  and  nervous  diseases,  against 
which  the  practitioner’s  attention  must  also  be 
directed. 

-•  Oi  the  mellitic  diabetes.  This  is  one  of 
those  affections  in  which  almost  every  medicine 
and  every  plan  has  been  resorted  to,  from  which 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  is  very  little 
under  the  control  of  any.  The  indication  of 
cure  is, 

To  destroy  that  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
chylopoietic  bowels,  which  permits  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  elements  of  sugar  into  those  com¬ 
binations  that  are  received  into  the  blood  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  mellitic  action  of  the 
kidneys. 
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To  effect  this,  the  following  variety  of  plans 
and  medicines  have  been  adopted  :  — 

1.  To  invigorate  the  debilitated  organs,  and 
give  firmness  and  coagulability  to  the  blood. 
The  Greek  physicians,  and  after  them  our 
countrymen  Willis  and  Sydenham,  held  this 
always  in  view,  and  gave  agglutinants  and 
astringents,  with  a  diet  easy  of  digestion,  and 
consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
with  wine;  and  this  plan  was  generally  followed 
until  very  lately.  The  warm  gums  and  resins, 
bitters,  and  astringents,  especially  alum  and 
alum  whey,  were  then  selected,  and  the  can- 
tharis;  but  these,  like  the  former,  mostly  dis¬ 
appointed  both  patients  and  physicians. 

2.  The  next  mode  of  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
the  leading  indication  was  directing  remedies 
and  a  diet,  which  the  least  favoured  saccharine 
fermentation  ;  and  these  were  most  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  recommended  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia, 
and  confining  the  patient  to  an  animal  diet,  and 
enforcing  an  entire  abstinence  from  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  vegetable  matter.  To  assist  this,  hepa- 
tised  ammonia  was  given  internally  by  Ur. 
Hollo,  and  phosphoric  acid  by  Dr.  Latham. 
The  first  was  exhibited  with  a  view  of  adding 
to  the  animal  salts,  which  were  thought  defi¬ 
cient  ;  and  the  latter,  because  in  many  cases 
there  was  an  evident  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
phosphate  of  lime  to  the  body. 

3.  To  destroy  the  irritable,  and,  as  some  have 
imagined,  the  chronic  inflammatory  state  of  the 
kidneys,  recourse  has  been  had  to  copious  and 
repeated  bleedings.  This  practice  is  only  jus¬ 
tifiable  in  young  persons  with  constitutions  un¬ 
impaired,  where  there  are  no  evidences  of  even 
a  tendency  to  dropsy,  much  less  when  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  established  in  any,  part.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  under  such  circumstances,  this  plan 
lias  been  successful. 

4.  Powerful  narcotics,  repeated  in  quick 
succession.  Dover’s  powder  has  generally  been 
given  in  preference  to  others  ;  but  the  nauseat¬ 
ing  or  sudorific  power,  in  the  doses  which  are 
resorted  to,  have  induced  those  who  selected 
narcotics  to  prefer  pure  opium,  a  grain  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  gradually  and  cautiously  in¬ 
creased  to  three  and  four  grains,  twice  a  day. 
This  plan,  like  the  rest,  has  often  failed. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  as 
the  disease  exists  in  different  constitutions,  it 
also  requires  different  treatment. 

Diaboli  intestina.  See  Cuscuta. 

Dia'holus  METAt.LohtuM.  A  name  given  by 
the  old  chemists  to  tin,  on  account  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  intractability  of  its  oxides. 

DIABO'TANUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  Sia, 
and  poravri,  an  herb.)  A  plaster  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  herbs,  used  by  the  Greek  phy¬ 
sicians  as  a  resolvent,  suppurative,  &c. 

DtABRo'sis.  (From  Sia,  and  Pputritu,  to  eat.) 
Erosion. 

Diahko'tica.  (Same  etymon.)  Diabrotic. 
Medicines  which  erode  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Some  make  diabrotics  interme¬ 
diate  between  cscharotics  and  caustics. 

Diaca'iimias.  (From  Sia,  and  icafy.ua,  cad- 
mia. )  A  plaster,  the  basis  of  which  was  eadinia. 
—  Scribonius  League. 
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Diacaeami/nthes.  (From  Sia,  and  ko. Aa- 
fiivBt],  calamint.)  An  antidote,  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  in  which  was  calamint.  —  (V.  Mt/repsus. 

Diaca’rcinon.  (Ata  KapKtvav ;  from  Sia, 
and  napiuvos,  a  crab. )  An  antidote  prepared 
from  the  llesh  of  crabs.  It  was  used  against 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

Diaca'ryon.  (From  Sia,  and  uapvov,  a  nut.) 
Rob  of  nuts. 

Diaca'ssia.  (From  Sia,  and  naaaia,  cassia.) 
Electuary  of  cassia. 

Diacasto/uiuji.  (From  Sia,  and  uaarexp, 
castor.)  A  compound  medicine,  the  basis  of 
which  is  castor.  Two  medicines  bearing  this 
name  are  mentioned  by  N.  Myrepsus. 

DIACATFIO'LICON.  '(From  Sia,  and 
kizBuAikos,  universal.)  A  laxative  electuary,  so 
called  from  its  general  usefulness.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  senna  leaves,  pulp  of  cassia  and  of 
tamarinds,  root  of  male  fern  and  of  rhubarb, 
violets,  aniseed,  liquorice  root,  sweet  fennel,  and 
sugar. 

Diacau'stic.  (  From  Sia/cauai,  to  burn. )  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  double  convex  lens,  or  burning  glass. 
Such  lenses  have  been  used  to  cauterize  parts. 

Diaceltatesson.  Diatessadelton.  Terms 
used  by  Paracelsus  and  his  followers.  They 
appear  to  have  meant  some  emetic  preparation 
of  mercury,  or  the  vomiting  excited  by  such 
preparation. 

Diacentau'kium.  (From  Sia,  and  Kevrau- 
piot’,  centaury.)  The  Duke  of  Portland’s  pow¬ 
der  was  so  called,  because  centaury  was  one  of 
its  ingredients. 

Diace/raton.  (From  Sia,  and  Kepaj, a  horn.) 
A  collyrium  mentioned  by  Celsus,  of  which 
hartshorn  was  the  principal  ingredient. 

Diaciialci'tf.os.  (From  Sia,  and  ^aARiTiv, 
chalcitis. )  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient  in 
which  was  chalcitis,  or  colcothar. 

Diachari'sta.  (From  Sia,  and  xp‘“>  t0 
anoint.)  The  epithet  of  certain  medicines 
which  were  applied  to  the  fauces,  palate, 
tongue,  &c.  —  Paulus  JEgineta. 

Diachelido'nium.  (From  Sia,  and  xeAiSoiy, 
a  swallow.)  A  Greek  medicine,  of  which  burnt 
swallows  were  an  ingredient. 

Diaciiore/m a.  (Ai axcepi/pa;  from  Siaxa’pfa), 
to  separate  from.)  Diachoresis.  Any  excretion, 
or  excrement,  but  chiefly  that  by  stool. 

Diachore'sis.  AiaxwpTjiris.  See  Diacho- 
rema. 

Diacury'sum.  (From  Sia,  and  xpetw.  gold.) 
A  plaster  for  fractured  limbs,  so  named  from 
its  yellow  colour. 

DIA'CHYLON.  (AiaxeAwv;  from  Sia, 
and  xvb-os,  juice.)  This  name  was  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  an  emollient  plaster,  composed  of 
the  juices  of  herbs.  In  modern  pharmacy  two 
diachylon  plasters  are  known,  one  as  while ,  or 
simple  diachylon,  the  other  as  yellow  diachylon, 
or  diachylon  with  gums.  Sec  Diachylon  simplex, 
and  Diachylon  cum  gummi. 

Diachylon  cum  oummi.  Yellow  diachylon. 
Gum  diachylon.  This  is  made  with  simple 
diachylon,  111  i ij. ,  galbanum  strained,  ^viij.,  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  frankincense,  each,  ^iij. 

Diachylon  simplex.  The  plaster  known  by 
this  name  in  the  older  dispensatories  was  the 
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mplastrum  plumbi  of  the  present  clay,  with  the 
uddition  of  vegetable  matters,  as  linseed,  marsh¬ 
mallow,  cornflag,  &c.,  which  varied  according 
.0  different  formulae.  In  this  country  the  em- 
olastrum plumbi  is  universally  substituted  for  it. 
See  £  mplastrum  plumbi. 

Dia  cine'ma.  (From  Sia,  and  icieea,  to  move.) 
A  subluxation. 

Diacinnamo'mum.  An  antidote  mentioned 
ay  N.  Myrepsus. 

Diaci'ssum.  (From  Sia,  and  macros,  ivy.) 
A.11  application  containing  ivy  leaves. 

Diaclv'sma.  (From  5ia/cAnfco,  to  wash  out.) 
A  gargle  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccyme'i.on.  (From  Sia,  and  KOKKvpri- 
\ov,  a  prune.)  An  electuary  made  of  prunes. 
DIACO'DIUM.  (From  Sia,  and  /ccoSi a, 

poppy  head.)  Syrup  of  poppies. 
Diacoeocy'ntiiis.  (From  Sia,  and  icoAo- 

vvdts,  the  colocynth.)  A  preparation,  the  chief 
ngredient  of  which  was  colocynth. 

Dia'cope.  (From  StaKomu,  to  cut  through.) 
A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

Biacopr^e/gi a.  (From  Sia,  Koirpos,  dung, 
nd  ai|,  a  goat.)  A  medicine  prepared  with 


oat’s  dung,  and  used  against  diseases  of  the 
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deen  and  swellings  of  the  parotid  gland 
filancard. 

Diacoronopodium.  A  Greek  antidote,  of 
Ihich  the  coronopus  was  the  base. 

Dia'corum.  A  confection,  prepared  with  the 
.■orus,  or  sweet  flag,  recommended  by  Mesue. 
DIA'CRISIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  Siaupivui, 
i  distinguish.)  The  distinguishing  of  diseases 
sie  from  another  by  their  symptoms.  See  Dia- 
losis. 

DiACRokiusi.  An  electuary  mentioned  bv 
Hater.  7 

Diacurcu'ma.  (From  Sia,  and  Kvpuovpa, 
irmeric.)  An  antidote  which  contained  tur- 
eric. 

Diacydo  nium.  (From  Sia,  and  KvStovia,  a 
uince.)  Marmalade  of  quinces. 
Diadaphni'dion.  (From  Sia,  and  Sacpvt],  the 
urel  tree.)  A  drawing  plaster,  in  which  were 
ay  berries. 

DI  ADF'LPHIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  Si s, 
>ice,  and  aSeAfpiy,  a  brotherhood:  two  brother- 
rods.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual 
stem  of  plants,  embracing  those  the  flowers  of 
Inch  are  hermaphrodite,  and  have  the  male 
:gans  united  below  into  two  sets  of  cylindrical 
laments. 

1)1  A DE'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  SiaSijga;  from 
aofa>,  to  surround.)  A  diadem.  A  bandage 
i  the  head  was  so  called,  which  was  used  in 
ms  of  headach,  supposed  to  arise  from  relax- 
ion  of  the  sutures.  —  Forest, 

Diadexis.  (From  SiaSexopai,  to  transfer.) 
mi  oclie.  A  translation  of  humours  from  one 
uce  to  another. 

Dia'doche.  See  Diadems. 

Dia'dosis.  (From  otaSoois.)  1.  The  dis- 
hution  of  nutritious  matter  throughout  the 
ntem.  ° 

m1r/7rmelr!:i0n  ?■  CCSSation  ofa  disease. 

I  A',  RE  SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  oiaipea.,  to 
’ *de  or  separate.)  A  solution  of  continuity, 
a  wound  or  ulcer.  J 
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Diyf.re/ticus.  From  Siaipeu,  to  divide.) 
Escharotic.  Corrosive. 

I )  I  ,E '  1  A.  ( a ,  ce.  f.  •  from  S io.it aco,  to  nou¬ 
rish.  )  1  )iet ;  food.  See  Dial,  and  Aliment. 

Dicctetic.  See  Dietetic. 

Diaglau'cium.  (From  Sia,  and  the  herb 
yAavuioe.)  An  eye-water  in  which  the  juice  of 
the  glaucium  was  an  ingredient. 

DI  AGN O'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.;  front  Siayi- 
vwaicui,  to  discern  or  distinguish.)  Diacrisis. 
The  art  of  recognising  a  disease  by  its  symp¬ 
toms,  and  of  distinguishing  one  disease  from 
another. 

Diagry'dium.  See  Dacrydium. 

Diahermoda^ctvlum.  (From  Sia,  and  ippo- 
SaiCTuAos,  the  hermodactyl.)  A  purging  medi¬ 
cine,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  hermodactyl. 

Diai  reos.  (From  Sia,  and  i pis,  the  iris.) 
An  antidote  in  which  the  iris  was  an  ino-re- 
dient.  ° 

Diai/um.  (From  Sia,  and  lov,  a  violet.)  A 
troche,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  was  violets. 

Diaiago'om.  (From  Sia,  and  A ayuis,  a  hare.) 
A  medicine  in  which  was  the  dung  of  a  hare. 


It  w'as  thought  deobstruent 

Dialei'mma.  ( AiaAeippa ;  from  SiaAciiru, 
to  intermit.)  The  intermission  ofa  fever. 
DialTbanum 


—  (From  Sia,  and  Ai  Savov, 
frankincense.)  A  medicine  in  which  frankin¬ 
cense  W'as  a  chief  ingredient. 

Dia'loes.  (From  Sia,  and  aAoy,  the  aloe.) 
A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  medi¬ 
cines,  in  which  aloes  were  a  principal  ino-re- 
dient.  & 

Dialth^e'a.  (From  Sia,  and  aABaia,  the 
marsh-mallow.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefly 
of  marsh-mallows.  ‘  J 

Di a/lyses.  (The  plural  of  dialysis.)  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cul- 
ien’s  Nosology,  embracing  diseases  in  which 
there  is  solution  of  continuity  manifest  to  the 
eye  or  touch. 

DIA  LI  SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  SiaAuoo,  to 
dissolve.)  Relaxation  or  weakness  of  the 
limbs. 

Diamargari/ton.  (From  Sia,  and  papya- 
pnys,  a  pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls 
were  the  chief  ingredient.  —  2V.  Myrepsus. 

DIAMASSE'MA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  Sia- 
paaaaopai,  to  chew.)  Diamastema.  A  mas¬ 
ticatory,  or  substance  put  into  the  mouth,  and 


chewed  to  excite  a  discharge  of  saliva. 


Dia  ai  bar.  Ihe  name  of  a  stomachic  and 
j  cordial  medicine,  which  consisted  of  amber, 
musk,  various  aromatics,  and  other  ingredients. 
—  N.  Myrepsus. 

Diami'syos.  (From  Sta,  and  piau,  misy. ) 
A  composition  in  which  misy  was  an  ingredient. 

Diamnes.  See  Diapne. 

Diamond.  See  Adamas. 

Diamond-shaped.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
resemble  the  figure  ofa  diamond  as  painted  on 
cards.  See  Leaf. 

Diamo'iion.  (From  Sia,  and  pupov,  a  mul¬ 
berry.)  A  syrup  used  by  l lie  Greeks,  made  of 
honey  and  the  juice  of  mulberries. 

Diamoto'sis.  (From  Sia,  and  poros,  lint.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 
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Dia/na.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  moon.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  silver  from  its  white  shining 
appearance. 

Diananca'smus.  (Aiuva.yKa.apos ;  from  Si  a, 
and  avayxafa,  to  force.)  The  reduction  of  a 
dislocation. 

DIA'NDRIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  Sis,  twice; 
and  avt\p,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system,  consisting  of  hermaphrodite 
plants  which  have  flowers  with  two  stamina. 

DIA'NTHUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Air,  Ai os, 
Jove,  and  avdos,  a  flower:  so  called,  from  the 
elegance  and  fragrance  of  its  flower.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean 
system.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

'  1)ia  nthus  caryophyllus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  clove-pink.  Clove  gilliflower. 
Clove  July  flower.  Caryophyllum  rubrum,  Tu¬ 
nica,  Vetonica,  Bclonica,  Coronaria,  Caryophyl¬ 
lus  horlensis.  This  fragrant  plant,  Dianthus 

_ floribus  solitariis,  squamis  calycinis  subovatis, 

brevissimis,  corollis  crenatis,  of  Linnaeus,  grows 
wild  in  several  parts  of  England;  but  the 
flowers,  which  are  pharmaceutically  employed, 
are  usually  produced  in  gardens  :  they  have  a 
pleasant  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  allied  to 
that  of  clove-spice  ;  their  taste  is  bitterish  and 
sub-astringent.  These  flowers  were  formerly 
in  extensive  use,  but  are  now  merely  employed 
in  form  of  syrup,  as  a  useful  and  pleasant 
vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

DIAPA'SMA.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  from  Siairaaaai, 
to  sprinkle.)  A  medicine  reduced  to  powder, 
and  sprinkled  over  the  body,  or  any  part. 

Dia  pedk'sis.  ( is,  is.  f.  ;  from  SiairySaco,  to 
leap  through.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  a  vessel. 

Diape'nsia.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
sanicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Diape'nte.  (From  dia,  and  irevre,  five.)  A 
medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  diatessaron,  with  the  addition  of 
ivory  shavings.  See  Diatessaron. 

1)1  A'PII  ANGUS.  (Diaphanosus ;  from  8ia, 
through,  and  (paivw,  to  shine.)  Transparent: 
applied  to  any  substance  which  is  transparent; 
as  the  hyaloid  membrane  covering  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as  transparent  us 
glass. 

Diaphce/nicum.  (From  oia,  and  (poivtl-,  a 
date.)  The  name  of  a  plaster,  and  also  of  an 
electuary  containing  dates. 

DIA'PH  ORE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  5ia- 
thopeu),  to  carry  through.)  A  perspiration. 

I) i APHORE'TIC.  (Diaphorcticus ;  from 
oiacpopeu,  to  carry  through.)  That  which,  from 
bein"  taken  internally,  increases  the  discharge 
by  the  skin.  When  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to 
be  condensed  on  the  surface,  it  forms  sweat; 
and  the  medicine  producing  it  is  named  sudorific. 
I  let  ween  diaphoretic  and  sudorific  there  is  no 
distinction;  the  operation  is  in  both  cases  the 
same,  and  differs  only  in  degree  from  augment¬ 
ation  of  dose,  or  employment  of  assistant  means. 
This  class  of  medicines  comprehends  five 
orders  :  — 

1.  Pungent  diaphoretics ;  as  the  volatile  salts, 
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and  essential  oils,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the 
aged  ;  those  in  whose  system  there  is  little  sensi-  } 
bility  ;  those  who  are  difficultly  affected  by  other 
diaphoretics;  and  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  i 
bear  large  doses  of  medicines. 

2.  Calefacient  diaphoretics ;  such  as  serpen -  i 
laria  contrayerva,  and  guaiacum  :  these  are  ; 
given  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  low  and 
languid. 

3.  Stimulant  diaphoretics ;  as  antimonial  and: 
mercurial  preparations,  which  are  best  fitted  for 
the  vigorous  and  plethoric. 

4.  Antispasmodic  diaphoretics;  as  opium,  1 1 
musk,  and  camphire,  which  are  given  to  produce  I 
a  diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
is  increased. 

.5.  Diluent  diaphoretics ;  as  water,  whey,  &c.  i 
which  are  best  calculated  for  that  habit  in  which  i 
a  predisposition  to  sweating  is  wanted,  and  in 
which  no  diaphoresis  takes  place,  although  thcrel 
be  evident  causes  to  produce  it. 

Diaphoretic  antimony.  See  Antimonium  dia- j 
phoreticum. 

Diaphoreticum  joviale.  See  Antiheclicum  J 
poterii. 

Diaphoretic,  mineral.  The  diaphoretic! 
antimony.  See  Antimonium  diaphoreticum. 

Diaphoreticum  martiale.  See  Anlimoniumi 
diaphoreticum  martiale. 

DI'APHRAGM.  (Diaphragma,  matis.  n.  ; 
from  Siafpaaaai,  to  separate  by  a  partition.)! 
Phrenes.  Septum  transversum.  The  midriff  or  di-  j 
aphragm.  A  muscle  that  divides  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen.  It  is  composed  of  two  muscles : 
the  first  and  superior  of  these  arises  from  tlu 
sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  eacl 
side.  Its  fibres,  from  this  semicircular  origin¬ 
ation,  tend  towards  their  centre,  and  terminate 
in  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  which  is  termed  the 
centrum  tendinosum ;  and  was  called  by  the  oh 
anatomists,  centrum  nerveum.  The  second  anc 
inferior  muscle  comes  from  the  vertebra'  of  tin 
loins  by  two  productions,  of  which  that  on  tin 
right  side  comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  thin 
vertebras  of  the  loins  ;  that  on  the  left  side  i:|i 
somewhat  shorter ;  and  both  these  portions  join 
and  make  the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
joins  its  tendons  with  the  tendon  of  the  other! 
so  that  they  make  but  one  muscular  partition! 
It  is  covered  by  the  pleura  on  its  upper  side,  anti  I 
by  the  peritonaeum  on  the  lower  side.  It  i II 
pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of  the  vent  I 
cava;  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus,  am  I 
the  nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper  orifice  of  thin 
stomach,  and  betwixt  the  productions  of  th 
inferior  muscle,  passes  the  aorta,  the  thoraci 
duct,  and  the  vena  azygos.  It  receives  arterie 
and  veins  called  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic,  fron 
the  cava  and  aorta  ;  and  sometimes  on  its  lone 
part  two  branches  from  the  vena  adiposa,  ami 
two  arteries  from  the  lumbares.  It  has  twil 
nerves  which  come  from  the  third  vertebra  o 
the  neck,  which  pass  through  the  cavity  of  th 
thorax,  and  are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  it 
natural  situation,  the  diaphragm  is  convex  oi 
tlie  upper  side  towards  the  breast,  and  concur 
on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly;  therefore 
when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  it  mus 
become  plain  on  each  side,  and  consequent! 
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the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged  to  give  liberty 
to  the  lungs  to  receive  air  in  inspiration;  and 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  pressed  for  the 
distribution  of  their  contents :  hence  the  use  of 
this  muscle  is  very  considerable  :  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agent  in  respiration,  particularly  in  inspi¬ 
ration  ;  for,  when  it  is  in  action,  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  is  enlarged,  especially  at  the  sides, 
where  the  lungs  are  chiefly  situated  ;  and  as  the 
lungs  must  always  he  contiguous  to  the  inside 
of  the  thorax,  and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
increased  space.  In  expiration,  it  is  relaxed 
and  pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  upon  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  press  it  upwards,  they 
pull  down  the  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed 
out  of  the  lungs. 

DIAPHRAGM  A'TIC.  Diaphragmaticus. 
Appertaining  to  the  diaphragm. 

Diaphragmatic  arteries.  Arterial  dia¬ 
phragmatic ce.  Arterial  phrenicee.  The  diaphragm 
is  supplied  by  four  arteries  :  two  superior,  rising 
from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  distri¬ 
buted  on  the  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm; 
and  two  inferior  rising  from  the  abdominal 
aorta,  or  from  the  cceliac,  and  distributed  to  the 
abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 

Diaphragmatic  nerves.  See  Phrenic  nerves. 

Diaphragmatic  veins.  Four  veins  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  diaphragmatic  arteries.  They 
pour  their  blood  into  the  vena  cava  above  and 
below  the  diaphragm. 

DIAPHRAGMATTTIS.  (From  5, a- 

<ppuyna,  the  diaphragm.)  Inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  being  formed  of  a  large,  flat, 
and  strong  muscle,  covered  above  by  the  pleura, 
and  below  by  the  peritonaeum,  must  be  subject 
to  inflammation  of  its  upper  and  under  mem- 
cranes,  and  also  to  inflammation  of  its  muscular 
structure,  analogous  to  that  of  muscles  in  other 
3arts'  inflammation  beginning  in,  or  bein<? 
ommumcated  to,  the  pleural  covering  must 
:ome  under  pleuritis;  and  so  inflammation  com- 
nencing  m,  or  being  communicated  to,  the  pe- 
Ttonamm  belongs  to  peritonitis;  and  in  both 
iese  cases  the  inflammation  dips  into  the  cellular 
onnecting  tissue,  and  perhaps  into  the  muscular 
r  tendinous  structure,  and  causes  the  same  train 

JiomT°mfl  VVUh  th°se  which  result  from  an 
opathic  inflammation  of  the  muscular  struc- 

!vestinhlC1  mTln  hke  manner>  extend  into  the 
nesting  membranes.  The  author  does  not 

•  collect  ever  to  have  dissected  a  case  of  dia- 

lidendv  ,t,S’fiIn  ,Which  lhe  inflatr|matio„  was 
y  confined  to  the  muscular  structure  or 
-f  Peared  primarily  to  commence  in  it :  wherea 
^postmortem  examinations  of  those  who  died 

nder  diaphragmatic,  discovered  extensive  n 
lamination  of  either  tl,„  m  oxiensive  m- 

When  the  ,ii  ,’e  l,leura  or  peritonaeum. 

rJtnach.  There  is  L  decree  of  ^  a'Ul 

rate  with  the  extent  of\h!  fJ  COmmen~ 

e  state  of  the  system  li  ;  fldu"natIon  and 
system.  Jt  is  mostly  violent; 
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more  so  than  when  caused  by  inflammation  of 


the  costal  pleura ;  the  exacerbations  are  stronger 
Some  patents  have  cough,  and  there  is  a  delirium 
of  the  low  muttering  kind.  The  breathing  is 
always  interrupted;  the  inspiration  short  of”its 
natural  depth ;  and,  as  the  fever  increases,  the 
delirium  becomes  more  violent;  more  like  to 
that  which  inflammation  of  the  brain  produces  : 
and  hence  the  disease  has  been  often  called  parol 
phremtis.  There  is  also  frequently  that  spasmodic 
retraction  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  which  is 
called  visits  sardonicus.  The  cough,  difficult 
respiration,  and  delirium,  continue  as  lono-  as 
the  inflammation  exists  purely  as  such;  ancf  the 

symptoms  change  as  it  may  be  resolved,  or  end 
in  the  formation  and  collection  of  a  fluid  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  bv  the  fever  bein°- 
so  violent  as  to  kill.  '  ° 

When  the  peri  ton  a?um  of  the  diaphragm  is 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it  com¬ 
mences  there,  or  is  communicated  to  it  from 
other  parts,  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  ; 
tor  the  diaphragm  being  the  principal  organ  of 
respiration,  the  same  interruption  to  its  functions 
takes  place,  whether  the  disease  is  on  its  upper 
01  lower  surface ;  the  fever  is  more  violent  than 
that  from  peritonitis  elsewhere  ;  there  is  difficult 
respiration,  perhaps  cough,  and  delirium  takes 
place,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  pleural  coverino- 
°f  the  diaphragm.  This  delirium,  which  has 
been  stated  to  be  at  first  of  the  low,  muttering 
kind,  and  becoming  more  violent,  so  as  to  simut 
late  phrenitis,  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
irritation  that  takes  place  in  the  phrenic  nerve. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
from  the  peritoneum,  like  those  of  the  pleural 
disease,  may  depart,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
inflammation  ;  or  they  may  vary  from  adhesions 
forming,  or  from  the  effusion  of  a  fluid,  or  from 
the  violence  of  the  fever  destroying  life. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  with  that  of  pleu¬ 
ritis  and  peritonitis  ;  but  the  disease  existing  in 
a  part,  the  office  of  which  is  so  directly  connected 
with  an  important  and  vital  function,  calls  for 
the  more  prompt  exhibition  of  the  most  active 
remedies.  The  lancet  must  be  called  for  im¬ 
mediately,  and  large  quantities  of  blood  abstract- 
j  ed.  After  having  cleared  the  bowels  by  a 
j  mercurial  and  saline  purgative,  full  doses  of 
antimonials,  with  submuriate  of  mercury,  warm 
bath,  and  blisters,  are  the  best  remedies.  As  a 
symptomatic  affection,  diaphragmatitis  results 
from  pneumonia,  carditis,  hepatitis,  and  splenitis, 
and  requires  the  same  remedies  with  the  primary 
disease.  J 

Inflammation  in  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  the  true  diaphragmatitis, 
produces  the  same  symptoms,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  pain.  It  exists 
chiefly  as  a  secondary  disease  :  being  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  retrocession  of  gout  or  rheumatism 
from  the  limbs.  It  is  a  most  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  affection,  and  often  kills  in  a  short  time. 

Dia'piithora.  (Ai acp9opa ;  from  Stacpdeipu, 
to  corrupt.)  1.  The  corruption  of  any  part. 

2.  Abortion. 

Diaphyla'cticus.  (From  StacpuAajaai,  to 
preserve.)  This  term  has  been  used  in'  the 
same  sense  as  prophylactic. 

L  1 
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Dia'physis.  (Aiarpvois ;  from  5ia<#>uo>,  to 
divide.)  An  interspace.  In  medical  language 
the  term  lias  been  applied, 

1.  By  Ambrose  Par4  to  a  ligament  of  the 
knee  joint;  apparently  what  we  call  the  crucial 
ligaments. 

2.  To  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  to  which  the 
epiphyses  are  attached  at  each  end. 

Diapissel^'um.  (From  8ia,  and  iruraeAatov, 
the  oil  of  pitch. )  A  medicine  prepared  with 
oil  of  pitch.  —  Marcellus  Empiricus. 

Dia'plasis.  (From  SianAaaaco,  to  form  or 
shape.)  The  replacing  a  luxated  or  fractured 
bone  in  its  proper  situation. 

DI APL  ASM  A.  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  from  8ia- 
irKaaaoi,  to  anoint. )  An  unction  or  fomentation 
applied  to  the  whole  body  or  any  part. 

Dia'pne.  Diamnes.  Some  writers  of  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  have  used  these  terms  to  signify  an 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine. 

DIA'PNOE.  (From  bicmvew,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  gentle  perspiration  or  breathing 
moisture  on  the  skin. 

Eia'pnoic.  ( Diapnoticus ,  or  diapnoicus ; 

from  Sicnrpecv,  to  transpire.)  Applied  to  a 
medicine  which  promotes  gentle  perspiration. 

Diapra'sium,  (From  8ict,  and  irpaaiou, 
horehound.)  A  composition  in  which  hore- 
hound  was  an  ingredient. 

Diafru'num.  (From  oia,  and  ir  pouvr),  a 
prune.)  An  electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapte'rnes.  (From  Sic,  and  inepva,  the 
heel. )  An  old  composition  made  from  cow  heels 
and  cheese. 

Diapye'ma.  (From  8ia,  and  troop,  pus.)  Sup¬ 
puration. 

Diapyeiticus.  (From  Siaimripa,  a  suppura¬ 
tion.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  which  promotes 
suppuration. 

DIA'ItlUS.  (From  dies,  a.  day.)  Diary. 
Of  one  day’s  duration.  Ephemeral.  Applied 
to  fevers. 

Diahoma'ticum.  (From  8ia,  and  apopaTiKov, 
an  aromatic.)  A  composition  of  spices. 

Diarrhodo'mei.i.  (  From  8ia,  poSop,  a  rose, 
and  peM,  honey.  )  A  composition  of  the  juice  of 
roses,  scammony,  agaric,  pepper,  and  honey. 

Dia'rrhodon.  (From  Sia,  and  poSor,  arose.) 
A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several  collyra; 
and  by  the  moderns  to  several  powders  and  con¬ 
fections  of  which  roses  are  an  ingredient. 

DIAllRIICE'A.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  8 lapptui,  to 
flow  through.)  A  purging. 

A  diarrhoea,  purging,  or  looseness,  consists  in 
the  too  frequently  passing  the  faces,  or  contents 
of  the  great  intestines  ;  preceded  generally  by  a 
murmuring  noise,  and  a  little  pain  ;  that  little  a 
o-riping,  and  without  any  fever.  It  is  not,  like 
dysentery,  a  contagious  disease.  The  proximate 
cause  isan  increased  peristaltic  action  throughout 
the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  the  intestinal 
canal  ;  and,  as  this  may  be  produced  by  various 
means,  and  under  different  circumstances,  it 
must  often  stamp  a  peculiarity  in  the  character 
of  the  disorder,  and  lay  a  foundation  fornumcrous 
species. 

The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  may 
be  increased,  and,  consequently,  looseness  or 
diarrhoea  occasioned, 
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1.  By  irritating  materials  thrown  into  them 
by  the  mouth. 

2.  By  a  morbid  change  in  the  fluids  which  are 
naturally  secreted  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

3.  By  an  irritable  state  of  the  intestines  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  membrane  that  lines  their  inner 
surface. 

4.  By  the  irritation  of  worms. 

Independently  of  these  causes,  the  peristaltic 

motion  may  be  increased  by  the  irritation  of  other 
diseases  in  the  neighbourhod,  as  abscesses ;  by 
the  readiness  with  which  the  intestines  associate 
in  the  action  of  remote  parts,  as  sudden  passion 
or  commotion  of  mind,  the  recession  of  rashes 
from  the  skin,  &c.;  in  which,  and  many  other 
like  instances,  the  diarrhoea  is  not  idiopathic, 
but  sympathetic,  or  symptomatic. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  species  of 
diarrhoea  is  that  in  which  the  faeces  pass  of 
common  quality,  but  immoderately  loose  and 
copious.  Dr.  Cullen  calls  it  diarrhoea  crapulosa, 
because  it  mostly  takes  place  from  overloading 
the  stomach ;  Dr.  Good,  diarrhoea  fusa.  It 
generally  effects  its  own  cure,  without  any 
medicine ;  for  its  common  causes  are  food 
eaten  to  excess,  or  intermixed  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  irritating  materials,  saline,  sac¬ 
charine,  or  vinous,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  pass  rapidly,  and  not  thoroughly  digested, 
from  the  stomach,  and  urge  the  motion  of  the 
intestines  to  an  undue  activity :  hence  often, 
antecedently  to  the  looseness,  there  is  a  sense  of 
sickness,  and  perhaps  a  few  slight  pains  ;  but,  if 
the  disorder  do  not  prove  its  own  remedy,  it  is 
easily  removed  by  any  common  purgative.  In 
weak  stomachs,  or  where  the  intestines  are 
sluggish,  this  kind  of  looseness  is  also  occa¬ 
sionally  produced  by  a  retardation  of  the  aliment 
till  it  irritates  from  acescency,  putrescency,  or 
superabundant  accumulation ;  and  where  it  is 
not  checked  in  due  time,  it  will  occasionally, 
like  several  of  its  cognate  species,  run  into  a 
chronic  form,  and  prove  extremely  troublesome 
and  obstinate.  This  species  is  also  produced 
occasionally  by  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  and 
especially  by  cold  bathing;  by  great  agitation  of 
mind,  and  particularly  that  of  fright  or  anger. 

Almost  as  frequent  as  the  former  species,  is 
the  bilious  diarrhoea,  in  which  the  fa>ces  are 
loose,  copious,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
From  the  very  bilious  state  of  the  dejections, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bile,  in  this 
species,  is  secreted  in  a  greater  quantity  than 
usual,  and  perhaps  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
pungency.  The  most  common  remote  cause 
of  this  species  of  diarrhoea,  is  a  great  and  sudden 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  a  less  than  mean  degree  of  heat  operating  for 
some  time.  Dr.  Lind  has  remarked,  that  a 
rapid  change  of  climate,  whether  from  a  colder 
to  a  hotter,  or  from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  state,  is 
equally  apt  to  excite  diarrhoea.  But  the  com¬ 
plaints  hereby  produced  are  of  very  different 
characters  :  that  occasioned  by  sudden  cold, 
consists  of  an  acrid  mucous  discharge ;  the 
diarrhoea  excited  by  passing  rapidly  from  a 
cold  into  a  hot  climate,  depends  upon  an  in¬ 
creased  secretion  of  bile,  in  many  cases  worked 
up  to  a  higher  degree  of  acrimony.  The  calorific 
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rays  of  the  sun  exercise  a  peculiar  influence 
upon  the  liver,  and  soon  stimulate  it  to  an 
augmented  action.  In  the  intertropical  regions, 
the  quantity  of  bile  hereby  secerned  is  even  more 
than  the  bile  ducts  can  conveniently  carry  off; 
•whence  some  portion  of  it  retrogrades,  and  is 
.carried  by  absorption  into  the  system,  and  is  one 
of  the  causes,  though  not  the  only  cause,  of  the 
darker  hue  of  the  skin  in  those  quarters.  In  our 
i  own  country,  t  his  species  of  purging  is,  therefore, 
Ifound  most  commonly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
■summer,  when  suddenly  and  vehemently  burst¬ 
ing  upon  a  cold  spi  ing  ;  or  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  liver  has  for  many  weeks  been  exposed  to  the 
aeffects  of  a  very  ardent  sun,  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  has  become  relaxed  and  debilitated.  If  at 
this  time  the  atmosphere  be  pure,  the  disease  is 
sample,  and  may  be  subdued  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  a  few  doses  of  the  submuriate  of  mer- 
i  -cury,  given  with  a  view  of  emulging  the  bilious 
pores  of  the  liver,  correcting  the  irritation  of  the 
;  .organ,  and  subduing  its  increased  action,  with 
the  assistance  of  mild  diluents  and  demulcents, 
f  as  infusions  of  linseed,  quince  seeds,  tragacanth, 
and  acacia,  with  mild  bitter  infusions.  If  the 
idiarrhoea  do  not  give  way  under  these,  and  light 
:  glutinous  broths,  with  arrow-root  and  the  like, 
lor  the  diet,  opiates  may  be  employed  with 
i  advantage. 

Another  species  of  diarrhoea  consists  in  the 
dejections  containing  a  quantity  of  mucus.  It 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  defluxion 
from  the  nostrils  in  catarrh,  and  has  been  deno¬ 
minated  catarrhus  intestinorum,  anti  diarrhoea 
i  tcatarrhalis.  It  has  hitherto  been  described  as  a 
species  of  diarrhoea,  though  it  more  properly 
belongs  to  dysentery.  Its  common  cause  is  cold, 
particularly  in  the  feet,  acting  upon  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  bowels,  which  are  predisposed  to 
take  on  a  peculiar  morbid  action.  Purging 
here  is  highly  injurious.  The  best  plan  is  warmth 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  the  occasional  use 
of  a  warm  bath,  pediluvium,  arid  fomentations 
to  the  bowels;  the  internal  administration  of 
saline  medicines,  with  Dover’s  powders,  and 
afterwards  astringents,  with  liglit  bitters.  Opiates 
at  bed-time  are  very  serviceable.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  glutinous  broths,  arrow-root, 
dilute  brandy,  and  light  animal  food. 

A  looseness  consists  sometimes  of  white, 
milky,  or  what  have  been  called  chylous  stools. 
The  colour  of  the  dejections  in  this  species, 
affords  evident  proof  that  the  bile,  which  gives 
the  usual  tinge  to  the  fasces,  is  either  not  secreted, 
or  impeded  in  its  flow  into  the  intestines  ;  it  has 
also  been  supposed  that  the  chyle  is  not  duly 
absorbed  and  carried  into  the  system.  This 
singular  and  not  common  disease  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  affectio  or  passio  cceliaca,  and 
'  lr‘^r,llea  cceliaca.  On  the  presumption  that  the 
'vhite  discharge  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
‘hyle,  and  that  none  is  absorbed,  it  has  been 
cone  utled  that  the  disease  is  the  consequence 
Of  some  cause  preventing  the  absorption  of 
ichyle,  especially  an  inertness  or  turpitude  of 
the  absorbents,  or  some  disease  of  the  mesen- 
1  term  glands  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  we  are  not 
J  yet  in  possession  of  the  real  cause,  and  that  the 
1  disease  is  symptomatic  of  some  other. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  looseness,  in  which 
the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  prirnae  vim, 
without  having  been  digested,  and  in  the  same 
state  nearly  as  it  was  received  into  the  stomach. 
It  is  described  in  ancient  writings  by  the  name 
of  lienteria,  or  lubricity  of  the  intestines.  The 
causes  of  this  disease,  besides  the  increased 
peristaltic  movement,  are  to  be  sought  after  in 
the  stomach  also,  the  digestive  power  of  which  is 
not  brought  into  action,  owing  either  to  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  gastric  juice,  or  a  want  of  power  to 
retain  the  food  which  it  receives.  The  bile  also, 
as  in  the  coeliac  species,  is  either  deficient,  or 
secreted  of  such  a  quality  as  not  to  impart  a 
proper  colour  to  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  nor 
to  perfect  the  separation  of  the  chyle  from  the 
chyme  if  chymification  had  taken  place.  This 
diarrhoea  lienteria  is  far  from  common,  and  is 
mostly  an  affection  symptomatic  of  gout,  scirrhus, 
or  some  organic  disease.  As  a  genuine  diarrhoea, 
its  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  tonics,  bitters,  and 
the  remedies  recommended  against  indigestion, 
to  which  disease  it  is  nearly  allied. 

The  diarrhoea  serosa,  which  is  also  called 
diarrhoea  aquosa,  is  that  species  in  which  the 
dejections  are  watery,  almost  entirely  liquid 
and  limpid.  In  some  cases,  the  serous  discharge 
resembles  the  washings  of  flesh,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  liver;  on  which 
account  it  has  been  called  a  hepatirrhoea,  or 
hepatic  flux.  The  purging  is  here  dependent 
upon  a  very  irritable  and  relaxed  state  of  the 
excretory  vessels  of  the  intestines.  The  disease 
occurs  mostly  to  the  leucophlegmatic  and  weak. 
Its  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  warm  cordials, 
with  astringents  and  tonics,  as  gentian,  calumba, 
simarouba,  orange  peel,  with  the  peppers,  and 
warm  tinctures. 

When  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels  is  caused 
by  worms,  diarrhoea  verminosa,  which  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  with  ascarides,  their  presence 
and  irritation  in  the  rectum  establish  the  spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  vermi¬ 
fuges. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  conducting  the  cure  of  a  diarrhoea,  the 
objects  are  to  obviate  the  several  causes,  to  lessen 
the  inordinate  peristaltic  motion,  and  to  give 
tone  to  the  intestines.  To  fulfil  these,  it  has 
been  usual  to  exhibit  emetics,  purgatives,  and 
astringents,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Emetics  are  very  seldom  serviceable,  unless 
in  strong  subjects,  with  a  loaded  stomach ;  in 
which  case  an  emetic  may  at  first  be  useful  in 
speedily  removing  its  contents :  it  may  also  assist 
in  emulging  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  determin¬ 
ing  to  the  skin ;  but  its  secondary  operation  is  that 
of  weakening,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  resorted 
to  with  great  caution.  Cathartics  are  serviceable 
in  expelling  worms,  or  indurated  or  acrimonious 
fatces  ;  hut  any  acrimony  in  the  intestine  gene¬ 
rally  causes  its  own  discharge;  and  where  there 
is  much  irritability,  they  aggravate  the  disease: 
however,  in  protracted  cases,  the  alvine  contents 
speedily  become  vitiated,  and  renew  the  irrita¬ 
tion;  which  may  be  best  obviated  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  mild  aperient,  particularly  rhubarb.  If 
the  liver  do  not  perform  its  office,  the  intestine 
will  hardly  recover  its  healthy  condition ;  and 
L  1 
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that  may  most  probably  be  effected  by  the 
cautious  use  of  mercury.  Likewise,  articles 
which  determine  the  fluids  to  other  outlets, 
diuretics,  and  particularly  diaphoretics,  in  many 
cases  contribute  materially  to  recovery  ;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  assisted  by  bathing,  warm  cloth¬ 
ing,  gentle  exercise,  &c.  Diluent,  demulcent, 
and  antacid  medicines  are  employed  to  correct 
acrimony,  according  to  its  particular  nature. 
In  children  teething,  the  gums  should  be 
lanced  ;  and  if  the  bowels  have  been  attacked 
on  the  repulsion  of  some  other  disease,  it  may 
often  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  restore  this. 
But  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
due  regulation  of  the  diet,  carefully  avoiding 
those  articles  which  are  likely  to  disagree  with 
or  irritate  the  bowels,  and  preferring  such  as 
have  a  mild  astringent  effect.  Food  the  least 
acescent,  as  rice,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago, 
bread,  &c.,  are  best;  and,  for  the  drink,  sherry 
or  brandy,  sufficiently  diluted,  rather  than  malt 
liquors. 

Some  of  the  means  already  noticed  will  help 
to  moderate  the  excessive  peristaltic  movement, 
as  a  wholesome  diet,  exercise,  diaphoretics,  &c. : 
but  there  are  others  of  more  power,  which  must 
sometimes  be  resorted  to.  At  the  head  of  these 
is  opium,  a  full  dose  of  which  frequently  at  once 
effects  a  cure ;  but  where  there  is  some  more 
fixed  cause,  and  the  complaint  of  any  standing, 
moderate  quantities,  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
will  answer  better,  and  other  subsidiary  means 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  :  aromatics  may  pre¬ 
vent  its  disordering  the  stomach,  rhubarb  obvi  • 
ate  its  causing  permanent  constipation,  &c. 
Tonics  are  generally  proper,  the  discharge  itself 
inducing  debility;  and,  where  there  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  bile  particularly,  the  lighter  forms  of 
the  aromatic  bitters  will  materially  assist.  In 
protracted  cases,  mild  chalybeates  are  sometimes 
serviceable ;  astringents  come  in  aid  of  the 
general  plan,  and,  where  opium  disagrees,  they 
may  be  more  necessary ;  but  the  milder  ones 
should  be  employed  at  first,  the  more  powerful 
only  where  the  patient  appears  sinking.  Chalk 
and  limewater  answer  best  where  there  is 
acidity  ;  otherwise  the  pomegranate,  logwood, 
catechu,  kino,  tormentil,  &e.  may  be  given; 
where  these  fail,  galls,  alum,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

Diarrhcea  carnosa.  A  form  of  dysentery, 
in  which  flesh-like  portions  are  eliminated. 

DiARRUdiA  cholerica.  A  bilious  diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea  chylosa.  The  ileac  passion  has 
been  so  called. 

Diarrhcea  urinosa.  See  Diabetes. 

Diarthro'dial.  Relating  to  diarthrosis.  (See 
Diarthrosis.)  The  cartilages  covering  the  arti¬ 
cular  extremities  of  bones  are  called  Diarthro- 
dial  cartilages. 

DI  ARTIIRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  Stap- 
epuw,  to  articulate.)  A  moveable  connexion 
of  hones.  It  is  divided  into  five  species,  viz. 
enarthrosis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trockoides,  and 
am  phiarlhrosis. 

Di a sapo/nium.  (From  Sia,  and  trairuu,  soap.) 
An  ointment  in  which  soap  was  the  principal 
ingredient. 

Diasaty'iuum.  (From  ot a,  and  iruTvpioi',  the 
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orchis.)  An  electuary  made  principally  of  the 
orchis  root.  —  N.  Myrepsus. 

Diasci'llium.  (From  oia,  and  out \\a,  the 
squill.)  Oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Diasci'ncus.  (  From  5ia.  and  UKtyKos,  a  kind 
of  lizard.)  A  name  for  the  mithridate,  in  the 
composition  of  which  there  was  a  part  of  the 
lizard  called  scincus. 

DI  ASCO' R DI UM.  (From  5 ia,  and  crKop- 
St ov,  the  water  germander.)  Confectio  Fracastorii. 
Electuary  of  scordium.  This  electuary  was 
first  introduced  into  practice  by  Hieronymus 
Fracastorius,  whose  name  it  generally  bore.  It 
was  composed  of  cinnamon,  cassia  lignea,  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  scordium,  an  ounce  ;  dittany  of 
Crete,  tormentil,  bistort,  galbanum,  gum  ara- 
bic,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  storax,  four 
drachms  and  a  half;  opium,  seeds  of  sorrel, 
each  a  drachm  and  a  half;  gentian,  half  an 
ounce;  Armenian  bole,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Lemnian  earth,  half  an  ounce ;  long  pepper, 
ginger,  of  each  two  drachms;  clarified  honey, 
two  pounds  and  a  half;  sugar  of  roses,  one  pound; 
Canary  wine,  eight  ounces.  It  is  cordial 
and  astringent,  and  was  formerly  much  used 
in  dysentery.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from 
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Diase'na.  (From  5 ia,  and  sena.')  An 
electuary  of  senna. 

Diase'ricos.  (From  5ta,  and  aypiKos,  silk.) 

The  name  of  a  Greek  medicine  in  which  silk 
was  an  ingredient. 

Diasmy'rnum.  (From  8ta,  and  irpvpni,  , 
myrrh. )  Diasmymes.  A  wash  for  the  eyes 
which  contained  myrrh. 

Diaso'stica.  (From  Stotrcsfai,  to  preserve.) 
Diasostics.  This  word  has  been  used  by  some 
synonymously  with  hygiene,  or  that  branch  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of 
health. 

Diaso'sticus.  (Same  etymon.)  1.  Applied 
to  that  which  preserves  health. 

2.  It  has  been  used  synonymously  with  pro-  i 
phylactic. 

Diaspe'rmatox.  (Aia  armppaTuu ;  from  St  a, 
and  aireppa,  seed.)  Two  kinds  of  cataplasms,  \ 
composed  chiefly  of  seeds,  were  anciently  so 
called. 

Diaspiiy'xis.  (From  5ia,  and  rupv^ui,  to  i 
strike.)  The  pulsation  of  an  artery.  —  Are-  \ 
teens. 

DIA'STASIS.  ( is,  cos.  f.  ;  from  Siijrtj/tt, 
to  separate.)  Diastema.  A  separation  by  dis¬ 
ease  or  violence  of  bones  or  cartilages  which  are 
naturally  connected;  as  that  which  occasionally 
happens  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  some 
cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

Diaste'aton.  (From  8ia,  and  neap,  fat.) 

An  ointment  made  of  the  fat  of  the  stag,  hog, 
goose,  and  hen.  —  Marcellus  Empiricus. 

Diastk'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.)  See  Diastasis. 

DIA  STOLE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  SiaaTeWai, 
to  separate.)  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  See  Circulation. 

Diastomo'tris.  (AiaiTTo^oiTpis ;  from  Sta- 

aTopuu,  to  dilate.)  Any  dilating  instrument,  as 
a  speculum  ani. 

Diastre'mma.  (From  Stan  p«[>u,  to  turn 
aside.)  Diastrophe.  A  distortion  of  any  part. 
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Di a' strophe.  See  Diastremma. 

Diasu'lphuris.  The  epithet  of  several  me¬ 
dicines  containing  sulphur,  used  by  the  old 
chemical  physicians.  We  read  of  a  Balsavium 
diasulpliuris,  an  Emplastru/n  diasulpliuris,  and  a 
Tinct  u  ra  diasulph uris. 

Diata'rtari.  The  name  of  a  purgative 
powder,  of  which  cream  of  tartar  was  the  basis. 

Dia/tasis.  (From  Siareivoi,  to  distend.) 
The  extension  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order  to 
reduce  it. 

Diateco'lithum.  (  From  Sia,  and  ttikoAiQos, 
the  Jew’s  stone.)  An  antidote  containing  lapis 
Judiaeus. 

Diatere'ticus.  (From  Siurripeu),  to  preserve.) 
A  medicine  which  preserves  health  and  prevents 
disease. 

Diatessadelton.  See  Diacellatesson. 

Diate'ssaron.  (AiaTetroapuv ;  from  Sia,  and 
reacrapes,  four.)  1.  A  medicine  composed  of 
the  roots  of  gentian  and  aristolochia  rotunda, 
of  laurel  berries  and  honey,  made  into  a  con¬ 
fection  with  extract  of  juniper.  It  was  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  as  an  alexipharmic. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plaster  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Diateotigon.  (Aia  rerriycov ;  from  8ia,  and 
reTTi|,  a  grasshopper. )  The  epithet  of  a  ne¬ 
phritic  medicine  in  the  composition  of  which 
were  grasshoppers.  —  Paulus  JEgineta. 

DI  A'THESIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  diaridiyj.i, 
to  dispose.)  A  natural  predisposition  to  certain 
diseases,  which  is  generally  hereditary.  The 
most  remarkable  diatheses  are  the  scrofulous, 
gouty,  rheumatic,  cancerous,  and  calculous. 

Diatragaca'nthum.  (From  Sia,  and  rpci- 
yo.Ko.vQa,  tragacanth.)  A  demulcent  medicine, 
composed  of  tragacanth,  gum  arabic,  starch, 
sugar,  and  some  other  ingredients.  The  pulvis 
tragacanth  a;  compositus  of  the  present  phar¬ 
macopoeia  is  a  simplification  of  it. 

Diatrion  riPEREO.v.  (To  Sia  rpimv  Trnrepeoiv.') 
The  epithet  of  a  medicine  made  of  long  pepper, 
white  pepper,  and  black  pepper. 

Diatrita'kii.  A  name  given  to  the  methodic 
physicians  from  their  practising  the  diatritos. 
See  Diatritos. 

Dia(tritos.  (From  Sia,  and  rpeis,  three.) 
Au  abstinence  during  three  days  was  first  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  methodic  physicians.  This 
period,  not  the  abstinence,  was  called  diatritos ; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  the  methodics  had 
the  name  of  diatritariL  On  the  third  day  they 
gave  such  medicines  as  they  thought  of  import¬ 
ance.  Coelius  Aurelianus  gives  this  name,  not 
only  to  the  whole  period,  but  to  the  third  day  in 
particular. 

Dia'trium.  (From  8iu,  and  rpets,  three.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  three  simple  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Diatrium  santalorum.  Aia  Tpicov  tro-vTaliov 
avTiooros.  I  he  epithet  of  an  antidote  composed 
of  three  kinds  of  sandal  wood,  and  a  number  of 
other  ingredients - Ar.  Myrepsus. 

Di  a  voletti.  Diavolini.  An  Italian  name 
for  lozenges  made  of  cocoa  and  the  most  pun¬ 
gent  aromatics,  to  excite  venery. 

Diaxvi.a/loes.  (From  5io,  and  D\a\oV, 
the  hgnum  aloes.)  A  medicine  containing 
lignum  aloes. 
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DIAZCVMA.  (From  Sia^aivvoyi,  to  sur¬ 
round  ;  because  it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax.)  The  diaphragm. 

Diazo'ster.  (From  Siai^uvvvyi,  to  surround  ; 
because  when  the  body  is  girded,  the  belt  usu¬ 
ally  lies  upon  it.)  The  twelfth  vertebra  of  the 
back. 

Diacente'tum.  (AiaKeurriTov ;  from  Sia- 
icevreai,  to  prick.)  A  pungent  wash  for  the 
1  eyes. 

DichaTcum.  An  ancient  weight  equal  to 
two  aneoli. 

I  DichasteIres.  (From  Sixofoi,  to  divide ; 
j  because  they  divide  the  food.)  The  ineisores, 

!  or  foreteeth. 

DicnoPHvfiA.  (From  oi^a,  double,  and  c/juoj, 
to  grow.)  That  condition  of  the  hairs  in  which 
they  split  and  grow  forked. 

DICHO'TOMOUS.  (Dichotomus;  from 
Sis,  twice,  and  reyvw,  to  cut :  that  is,  cut  in 
two.)  Bifurcate;  forked.  Applied  to  stems, 
styles,  Sec.  which  are  forked  or  divided  into 
two  parts. 

DICOC  CUS,  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Sis,  and 
kokkos,  a  berry.)  Dicoccous  :  having  two  cap¬ 
sules  united,  each  with  one  cell. 

DICOTYLE'DONES.  (Having  two  co¬ 
tyledons.)  The  plants  forming  the  third  great 
division  in  Jussieu’s  Natural  Method  are  so 
called. 

Dicotyledonous  plants.  Plants  which  have 
two  cotyledons. 

Dicr^eus.  (Aiupaios ;  from  Sis,  twice,  and 
Kpaas,  a  head.)  Bifid:  cloven. 

DICRO'TIC.  (Dicrotus ;  from  Six,  twice, 
and  Kpova >,  to  strike. )  Applied  to  a  pulse  in 
which  the  artery  rebounds  after  striking,  so 
as  to  convey  the  sensation  of  a  double  pulsa¬ 
tion. 

DICTAMNI'TES.  (From  SiKTayvos,  dit¬ 
tany.)  Must  fermented  with  dittany.  It  was 
believed  to  be  emmenagogue. 

DICTA'MNUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  Dicte,  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  where  the  plant  grew.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system.  Class ,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Dittany. 

Dictamnus  ai.bus.  White  fraxinella,  or 
bastard  dittany.  Fraxinella  of  the  shops.  Dic¬ 
tamnus  albus — folds  pinnalis,  caule  simplici, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  the  part 
directed  for  medicinal  use  ;  when  fresh,  it  has  a 
moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable  smell.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  much  used  as  a  stomachic,  tonic, 
and  alexipharmic,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
medicine  of  much  efficacy  in  removing  uterine 
obstructions  and  destroying  worms;  but  its 
medicinal  powers  became  so  little  regarded  by 
modern  physicians,  that  it  had  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron  Stoerck  brought 
it  into  notice,  by  publishing  several  cases  of  its 
success,  viz.  in  tertian  intermittents,  worms 
(luinbrici),  and  menstrual  suppressions.  In  all 
these  cases,  he  employed  the  powdered  root  to 
the  extent  of  a  scruple  twice  a  day.  lie  also 
made  use  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of  two  ounces 
of  the  fresh  root  digested  in  14  ounces  of  spirit 
of  wine  ;  of  this  20  to  50  drops,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  were  successfully  employed  in 
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epilepsies;  and,  when  joined  witli  steel,  this 
root,  we  are  told,  was  of  great  service  to  chlo¬ 
rotic  patients.  The  dictamnus,  undoubtedly, 
says  Dr.  Woodville,  is  a  medicine  of  consider¬ 
able  power;  but  notwithstanding  the  account  of 
it  given  by  Stoerck,  who  seems  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  its  modus  operandi,  we  may 
still  say  with  Haller,  “  Nondum  autem  virespro 
dignitate  exploratus  est,"  and  it  is  now  fallen 
again  into  disuse. 

Dictamnus  Creticus.  Sec  Origanum  dictamnus. 

Diuym^k'a.  AtSupata.  The  name  of  a  ma- 
lagma  or  cataplasm  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Di'dymi.  (AtSuyot,  twins.)  The  testicles 
have  been  so  called  ;  because  they  are  two  in 
number,  and  like  each  other.  The  name  was 
also  given  by  the  Greek  anatomists  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  corpora  quadrigemina,  which  are  still 
called  testes. 

Di'dymous.  (Didymus;  StSupos,  double.)  Ap¬ 
plied,  in  Botany,  to  the  anthers  and  germens, 
&c.  of  flowers,  when,  upon  one  filament,  there 
are  two  anthers  united,  like  a  double  nut;  as  in 
Ranunculus,  Anemone,  Galium,  &c. 

DIDYNA'MIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  5is, 
two,  and  Svvagus,  power  or  predominance.) 
The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of 
plants,  consisting  of  those  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers  which  have  four  stamina,  two  of  which 
are  long  and  two  short. 

Didyna'mic.  Didynamicus.  Applied  to 
plants  of  the  Class  Didynamia. 

Diecbo'lium.  (From  Sia,  and  euSaWco,  to 
cast  out.)  A  medicine  causing  abortion. — 
Hippocrates. 

Diele'ctron.  (From  Sia,  and  eXeurpou,  am¬ 
ber.)  The  name  of  a  troch,  in  which  amber 
was  an  ingredient. 

Dierenbach.  A  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  are  sulphureous,  cha¬ 
lybeate,  and  saline  waters. 

Diervi'i.la.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Dierville,  who  first  brought  it  from  Ar¬ 
cadia.)  Sec  Lonicera  diervilla. 

DIET.  Diceta.  The  dietetic  part  of  me¬ 
dicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and  deserves 
a  much  greater  share  of  regard  than  it  com¬ 
monly  meets  with.  A  great  variety  of  diseases 
might  be  removed  by  the  observance  of  a  proper 
diet  and  regimen,  without  the  assistance  of 
medicine,  were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  the 
sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occasions 
come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the  cure,  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  performed  without  a  due 
observance  of  the  non-naturals.  That  food  is, 
in  general,  thought  the  best  and  most  conducive 
to  lon«-  life,  which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and 
free  from  irritating  qualities,  and  such  as  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies 
in  a  healthy  state,  or  is  capable  of  being  easiest 
converted  into  their  substance  by  the  vis  vit®, 
after  it  has  been  duly  prepared  by  the  art  of 
cookery  ;  but  the  nature,  composition,  virtues, 
and  uses  of  particular  aliments  can  never  be 
learned  to  satisfaction,  without  the  assistance  of 
practical  chemistry.  See  Aliment. 

DIE  T  DRINK.  An  alterative  decoction 

employed  daily  in  considerable  quantities,  at  least 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  The  decoction  ot  sarsa- 
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parilla  and  merzereon,  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  is 
the  most  common  and  most  useful. 

DIETE'TIC.  ( Dicteticus ;  from  StatTacv,  to 
nourish.)  Relating  to  diet. 

Diet  etica.  See  Dietetics. 

Dietetice.  (e,  es.  f.  )  See  Dietetics. 

DIETETICS.  Dietclica.  Dietetice.  That 
department  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
regulation  of  diet. 

D1EU  LE  F'lLT.  A  large  town  in  the 
department  of  Drome,  in  France.  It  has  chaly¬ 
beate  mineral  waters.  The  water  of  the  spring 
called  St.  Louis,  is  employed  successfully  as  a 
tonic  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  some  cuta¬ 
neous  affections.  It  is  said  to  contain  sulphate 
of  iron  and  alum. 

Diffla'tio.  (From  difflo,  to  blow  away.) 
Transpiration. 

DIFFCVRMIS.  Irregular  in  shape;  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes. 

DIFFUSE.  Diffusus.  Applied,  1 .  In  Pa¬ 
thology,  to  diseases  which  spread  widely,  and 
have  no  distinctively  defined  limits  as  opposed 
to  those  which  are  circumscribed. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  panicles  and  stems.  Pani- 
cula  diffusa,  that  is  lax,  and  spreading ;  as  in 
Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the  London  pride,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  our  gardens;  and  many  grasses,  espe¬ 
cially  the  common  cultivated  oat.  The  Bunias 
kakile ,  or  sea-rocket,  has  the  caulis  dijffusus. 

Diffuse  Abscess.  See  Abscess. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  This  name  was  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew’  Duncan,  junior,  to  the  affection 
before  known  under  the  appellation  of  phleg- 
monoid  erysipelas.  Dr.  Duncan  investigated 
the  anatomical  and  pathological  characters  of 
this  morbid  state  more  minutely  than  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  done.  Diffuse  inflammation  may 
occur  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  may  affect  either  the  subcutaneous 
or  the  intermuscular  and  deep  seated  layers. 

Diffused  false  aneurism.  See  Aneurism. 

Diffusible.  A  term  applied  to  that  which  is 
easily  dissipated ;  thus  the  stimulus  of  ether  is  said 
to  be  a  diffusible  stimulus,  because  it  very  soon 
passes  off. 

DIG A'STRICUS.  (From  Sts,  twice,  and 
■yaarrip,  a  belly  :  so  called  from  its  having  two 
bellies.)  Biventer  maxillce,  of  Albinus.  A 
muscle  situated  externally  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  processus  mastoideus; 
and  descending,  it  contracts  into  a  round  tendon, 
which  passes  through  the  stylohyoideus,  and  an 
annular  ligament  which  is  fastened  to  the  os 
hyoides  ;  then  it  grows  fleshy  again,  and  ascends 
towards  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its  use  is  to  open  the 
mouth  by  pulling  the  lower  jaw  downwards  and 
backwards;  and  when  the  jaws  are  shut,  to  raise 
the  larynx,  and  consequently  the  pharynx,  up¬ 
wards,  as  in  deglutition. 

Di'gi  rens.  (From  digero,  to  digest.)  Diges¬ 
tive.  Applied  to  medicines  which  promote  the 
secretion  of  proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers: 
thus  we  speak  of  a  digestive  ointment. 

DIGESTER.  A  strong  and  tight  iron  ves¬ 
sel  or  kettle,  furnished  with  a  valve  of  safety,  in 
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twhich  bodies  may  be  subjected  to  the  vapour  of 
water,  alkohol,  or  ether,  at  a  pressure  above  that 
of  tlie  atmosphere. 

DIGESTION.  ( Digestio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 

digero,  to  dissolve.) 

I.  An  operation  in  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy, 
in  which  such  matters  as  are  intended  to  act 
slowly  on  each  other  are  exposed  to  a  heat,  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time. 

II.  In  Physiology,  the  change  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  chyme. 

The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  the  form¬ 
ation  of  chyle,  a  matter  destined  for  the  reparation 
of  the  continual  tvaste  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  dig  stive  organs  contribute  also  in  many 
other  ways  to  nutrition. 

If  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  function 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  organs,  diges¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  no 
other  function  of  the  animal  economy  presents 
such  a  complicated  apparatus. 

There  always  exists  an  evident  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  sort  of  aliment  proper  for  an  animal, 
and  the  disposition  of  its  digestive  organs.  If, 
by  their  nature,  the  aliments  are  very  different 
from  the  elements  which  compose  the  animal, 
if,  for  example,  it  is  graminivorous,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  apparatus  will  be  more  complicated, 
and  more  considerable ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
animal  feeds  on  flesh,  the  digestive  organs  will 
be  few’er  and  more  simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  car- 
mivorous  animals.  Man,  called  to  use  equally 
animal  and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean 
between  the  graminivorous  and  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  as  to  the  disposition  and  complication  of 
his  digestive  apparatus,  without  deserving,  on 
that  account,  to  be  called  omnivorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus 
.as  a  long  canal,  variously  twisted  upon  itself, 
'wide  in  certain  points,  narrow  in  others,  suscep¬ 
tible  of  contracting  or  enlarging  its  dimensions, 
and  into  which  a  great  quantity  of  fluids  are 
poured  by  means  of  different  ducts.  The  canal 
is  divided  into  many  parts  by  anatomists :  — 

1.  The  mouth.  5.  The  small  intestines. 

2.  The  pharynx.  6.  The  great  intestines. 

3.  The  oesophagus.  7.  The  anus. 

4.  The  stomach. 

Two  membranous  layers  form  the  sides  of 
the  digestive  canal  in  its  whole  length.  The 
inner  layer,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  aliments,  consists  of  a  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  the  appearance  and  structure  of  which 
vary  in  every  one  of  the  portions  of  the  canal, 
so  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  pharynx  as  in 
the  mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it 
is  in  the  oesophagus,  &c.  In  the  lips  and  the 
anus  this  membrane  becomes  confounded  with 
the  skin.  The  second  layer  of  the  sides  of  the 
digestive  canal  is  muscular;  it  is  composed  of 
two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal,  the  other 
circular.  The  arrangement,  the  thickness,  the 
nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
st™  of  these  strata,  are  different,  according  as 
they  are  observed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  oesophagus, 
or  in  the  large  intestine,  &c.  A  great  number 
■  of  blood-vessels  go  to,  or  come  from,  the  diges¬ 
tive  canal ;  but  the  abdominal  portion  of  this 
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canal  receives  a  quantity  incomparably  greater 
than  the  superior  parts.  This  presents  only 
what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition,  and  the  in¬ 
considerable  secretion  of  which  it  is  the  seat ; 
whilst  the  number  and  the  volume  of  the  vessels 
that  belong  to  the  abdominal  portion  show  that 
it  must  be  the  agent  of  a  considerable  secretion. 
The  chyliferous  vessels  arise  exclusively  from 
the  small  intestine. 

As  to  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to  the 
digestive  canal  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  of  the 
vessels;  that  is,  the  cephalic  parts,  cervical  and 
pectoral,  receive  a  great  deal  more  than  the  abdo¬ 
minal  portion,  the  stomach  excepted,  where  the 
two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  terminate.  The 
other  parts  of  the  canal  scarcely  receive  any 
branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only  nerves 
that  are  observed,  proceed  from  the  subdiaphrag- 
matic  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic.  We 
shall  see,  farther  on,  the  relation  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  modes  of  distribution  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  functions  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  digestive  canal. 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  digestive 
canal,  are,  — 

1.  The  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Isolated  follicles  that  are  spread  in  great 
number  in  the  whole  length  of  this  membrane. 

3.  The  agglomerated  follicles  hich  are  found 
at  the  isthmus  of  the  throat,  between  the  pillars 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the 
junction  of  the  cesophagus  and  the  stomach. 

4.  The  mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  a  greater 
or  less  number  in  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  in  the 
roof  of  the  palate,  and  around  the  cesophagus. 

5.  The  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sublin¬ 
gual  glands,  which  secrete  the  saliva  of  the  mouth, 
the  liver,  and  the  pancreas ;  the  first  of  which 
pours  the  bile,  the  second  the  pancreatic  juice, 
by  distinct  canals,  into  the  superior  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  called  duodenum. 

All  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity  are  immediately  covered,  more 
or  less  completely,  by  the  serous  membrane 
called  the  peritonamm.  This  membrane,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed,  and  by  its 
physical  and  vital  properties,  is  very  useful  in 
the  act  of  digestion,  by  preserving  to  the  organs 
their  respective  relations,  by  favouring  their 
changes  of  volume,  by  rendering  easy  the  slid¬ 
ing  motions  which  they  perform  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  the  adjoining  parts. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  mem¬ 
brane  is  always  lubricated  by  a  glutinous  adhesive 
matter,  more  or  less  abundant,  that  is  seen  in 
greatest  quantity  where  there  exist  no  follicles, — 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
are  not  the  only  secreting  organs.  A  part  of 
this  matter,  to  which  is  given  generally  the  name 
of  mucus,  continually  evaporates,  so  that  there 
exists  habitually  a  certain  quantity  of  vapours  in 
all  the  points  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  che¬ 
mical  nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the 
intestinal  surface,  is  still  very  little  known.  It 
is  transparent,  with  a  light  grey  tint;  it  adheres 
to  the  membrane  which  forms  it;  its  taste  is  salt, 
and  its  acidity  is  shown  by  the  re-agents:  its 
formation  still  continues  some  time  after  death. 
That  which  is  formed  in  the  mouth,  in  the 
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pharynx,  and  in  the  oesophagus,  goes  into  the 
stomach  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  the  fluids  of 
the  mucous  glands,  by  movements  of  deglutition, 
which  succeed  each  other  at  near  intervals.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  detail,  it  would  appear  that  the 
stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been  some 
time  empty  of  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  mixture  of  mucus,  of  saliva,  and  follicular 
fluid.  This  observation  is  not  proved,  at  least 
in  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  evidently 
in  a  particular  state,  there  exist,  in  the  morning, 
in  the  stomach,  many  ounces  of  this  mixture. 
In  certain  cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly  troubled, 
very  little  viscous,  holding  suspended  some 
flakes  of  mucus:  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not  dis¬ 
agreeable,  very  sensible  in  the  throat,  acting 
upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to  diminish  the  polish  of 
their  surface,  and  rendering  their  motion  upon 
each  other  more  difficult.  This  liquid  reddens 
paper  stained  with  turnsole. 

In  the  same  individual,  in  other  circumstances, 
and  with  the  same  appearances  as  to  colour,  trans¬ 
parency,  and  consistency,  the  liquid  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  had  no  savour,  nor  any  acid  property  ;  it  is 
a  little  salt :  the  solution  of  potash,  as  well  as 
the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  produced  in  it  no 
apparent  change. 

When  we  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  persons 
killed  by  accident,  the  stomach  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  aliments  or  drink  for  some  time,  this 
organ  contains  only  a  very  few  acid  mucosities 
adhering  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  part  of 
which,  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  that  viscus,  ap¬ 
pears  reduced  to  chyme.  It  is,  then,  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  liquid  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
stomach  is  digested  by  this  viscus,  as  an  alimen¬ 
tary  substance,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  it 
does  not  accumulate  there. 

In  animals,  the  organisation  of  which  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  man,  such  as  dogs  and  cats, 
there  is  no  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  after 
one,  or  many,  days  of  complete  abstinence;  there 
is  seen  only  a  small  quantity  of  viscous  mucosity 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  organ,  towards  its 
splenic  extremity.  This  matter  has  the  greatest 
analogy,  both  chemical  and  physical,  with  that 
which  is  found  in  the  stomach  of  man.  But,  if  we 
make  these  animals  swallow  a  body  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  digested,  as  a  pebble,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  forms,  after  some  time,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach,  a  certain  quantity  of  an  acid  li¬ 
quid  mucus,  of  a  greyish  colour,  sensibly  salt, 
which,  in  its  composition,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  found  sometimes  in  man. 

This  li  quid,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the 
mucosities  of  the  mouth,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  stomach,  with  the  liquid  se¬ 
creted  by  the  follicles  of  the  same  parts  and  with 
the  saliva,  has  been  called  the  gastric  juice,  and  to 
which  particular  properties  have  been  attributed. 

In  the  small  intestines  there  is  also  formed  a 
great  quantity  of  mucous  matter,  which  rests 
habitually  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  intestine; 
it  differs  little  from  that  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above;  it  is  viscid,  tough,  and  has  a  salt  and 
acid  savour;  it  is  renewed  with  great  rapidity. 
If  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  intestine  is  laid 
bare,  in  a  dog,  and  the  layer  of  mucus  absorbed 
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by  a  sponge,  it  will  appear  again  in  a  minute. 
This  observation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  we 
please,  until  the  intestine  becomes  inflamed  by 
j  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  foreign  bodies. 

The  mucus  of  the  stomach  penetrates  into 
the  cavity  of  the  small,  intestine  only  under  the 
form  of  a  pulpy  matter,  grayish  and  opake, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  particular 
chyme. 

It  is  at  the  surface  of  this  same  portion  of  the 
digestive  canal  that  the  bile  is  delivered  as  well 
as  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  pancreas.  In  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  dogs,  the  flowing  of  these  liquids 
takes  place  at  intervals  ;  that  is,  about  twice  in 
a  minute,  there  is  seen  to  spring  from  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  biliary  canal, 
a  drop  of  bile,  which  immediately  spreads  itself 
uniformly  in  a  sheet  upon  the  surrounding  parts, 
which  are  already  impregnated  with  it ;  there  is, 
also,  constantly  found  a  certain  quantity  of  bile 
in  the  small  intestine. 

The  flowing  of  the  liquid  formed  by  the  pan¬ 
creas  takes  place  much  in  the  same  manner,  but 
it  is  much  slower :  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  passes  before  a  drop  of  this  fluid  springs 
from  the  orifice  of  the  canal  which  pours  it  into 
the  intestine. 

The  different  fluids  deposited  in  the  small 
intestine,  which  are  the  chymous  matter  that 
comes  from  the  stomach,  the  mucus,  the  folli¬ 
cular  fluid,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  liquid, 
all  mix  together;  but,  on  account  of  its  proper¬ 
ties,  and,  perhaps,  of  its  proportions,  the  bile 
predominates  and  gives  to  the  mixture  its  proper 
taste  and  colour.  A  great  part  of  this  mixture 
descends  towards  the  large  intestine,  and  passes 
into  it ;  in  this  passage,  it  becomes  more  con¬ 
sistent,  and  the  clear  yellow  colour  which  it  had 
before  becomes  dark,  and  afterwards  greenish. 
There  are,  however,  in  this  respect,  strong  indi¬ 
vidual  differences. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  and  folli¬ 
cular  secretion  appears  less  active  than  in  the 
small  intestine ;  the  mixture  of  fluids  which 
comes  from  the  small  intestine  acquires  in  it 
more  consistence;  it  contracts  a  feetid  odour, 
analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  excrements ;  it 
has,  besides,  the  appearance  of  it,  by  its  colour, 
odour,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to 
understand  how  a  person  who  uses  no  aliments 
can  continue  to  produce  excrements,  and  how, 
in  certain  diseases,  their  quantity  is  very  consi¬ 
derable,  though  the  sick  person  has  been  long 
deprived  of  every  alimentary  substance,  even  of 
a  liquid  kind.  Bound  the  anus  exist  follicles, 
which  secrete  a  fatty  matter  of  a  singularly  pow¬ 
erful  odour. 

We  find  gas  almost  always  in  the  intestinal 
canal  ;  the  stomach  contains  only  very  little. 
The  chemical  nature  of  these  gases  has  not  yet 
been  examined  with  care ;  but  as  the  saliva  that 
we  swallow  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  atmospheric  air,  it  is  probably  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  more  or  less  changed,  which  is  found 
in  the  stomach  :  at  least,  it  contains  carbonic 
acid.  The  small  intestine  contains  only  a  small 
quantity  of  gas;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid,  of  azote,  and  hydrogen.  The  large  in- 
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testine  contains  carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  sometimes  carburetted,  sometimes  sul¬ 
phuretted.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
was  found  in  the  rectum  of  an  individual,  whose 
large  intestine  contained  no  excrement. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  digestive  canal 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  in  respect  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  contraction  it  presents.  The 
lips,  the  jaws,  in  most  cases  the  tongue,  and  the 
cheeks  are  moved  by  a  contraction,  entirely  like 
that  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  The  roof 
of  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  and 
the  tongue  in  certain  particular  circumstances, 
otter  many  motions  which  have  a  manifest  ana¬ 
logy  with  muscular  contraction,  but  which  are 
very  different  from  it,  because  they  take  place 
without  the  participation  of  the  will. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  motions  of  the 
parts  just  named  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  ;  experience  proves  directly  the  contrary. 
If,  for  example,  the  nerves  that  come  to  the 
oesophagus  are  cut,  this  tube  is  deprived  of  its 
contractile  faculty. 

The  muscles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  those 
of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  two-thirds  of  the 
oesophagus,  scarcely  contract  like  digestive  or¬ 
gans,  but  when  they  act  in  permitting  sub¬ 
stances  to  pass  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach. 
The  inferior  third  of  the  oesophagus  presents  a 
phenomenon  which  is  important  to  be  known : 
this  is  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and 
relaxation,  which  exists  in  a  constant  manner. 
The  contraction  commences  at  the  union  of  the 
superior  two-thirds  of  the  canal  with  the  inferior 
third;  it  is  continued,  with  a  certain  rapidity, 
to  the  insertion  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  sto¬ 
mach  :  when  it  is  once  produced,  it  continues 
for  a  time,  which  is  variable ;  its  mean  duration 
is,  at  least,  thirty  seconds.  Being  so  contracted 
in  its  inferior  third,  the  oesophagus  is  hard  and 
elastic,  like  a  cord  strongly  stretched.  The 
relaxation  which  succeeds  the  contraction  hap¬ 
pens  all  at  once,  and  simultaneously  in  all  the 
contracted  fibres;  in  certain  cases,  however,  it 
seems  to  take  place  from  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  fibres.  In  the  state  of  relaxation,  the 
oesophagus  presents  a  remarkable  flaccidity, 
which  makes  a  singular  contrast  with  its  state 
of  contraction. 

This  motion  of  the  oesophagus  depends  on  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair.  When  these  nerves 
of  an  animal  are  cut,  the  oesophagus  no  longer 
contracts,  but  neither  is  it  in  the  relaxed  state 
that  we  have  described  ;  its  fibres  beino-  sepa¬ 
rated  from  nervous  influence,  shorten  themselves 
with  a  certain  force,  and  the  canal  is  found  in 
an  intermediate  state  between  contraction  and 
relaxation.  The  vacuity  or  distention  of  the 
stomach  has  an  influence  upon  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus. 

From  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stomach 
to  the  end  of  the  intestine  rectum,  the  intestinal 
canal  presents  a  mode  of  contraction  which  dif¬ 
fers,  in  a  most  every  respect,  from  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
cam,  .  This  contraction  always  takes  place 
slowly,  and  in  an  irregular  manner  :  sometimes 
an  hour  passes  before  any  trace  of  it  can  be 
perceived  ;  at  other  times  many  intestinal  por- 
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tions  contract  at.  once.  It  appears  to  be  very 
little  influenced  by  the  nervous  system  :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  continues  in  the  stomach  after  the 
section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair;  it  be¬ 
comes  more  active  by  the  weakness  of  animals, 
and  even  by  their  death  ;  in  some,  by  this  cause 
it  becomes  considerably  accelerated  ;  it  continues 
though  the  intestinal  canal  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  body.  The  pyloric  portion  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  the  small  intestine,  are  the  points  of  the 
intestinal  canal  where  it  is  presented  oftenest, 
and  most  constantly.  This  motion,  which  arises 
from  the  successive  or  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  has  been  differently  denominated 
by  authors :  some  have  named  it  vermicular 
others  peristaltic,  others  again,  sensible  organic 
contractility,  &c.  Whatever  it  is,  the  will  ap¬ 
pears  to  exert  no  sensible  influence  upon  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  voluntarily. 

The  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  di- 
gestive  canal  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing 
any  considerable  dilatation  :  we  may  easily  set” 
by  its  structure,  and  the  mode  of  contraction  of 
its  muscular  coat,  that  it  is  not  intended  to 'allow 
the  aliments  to  remain  in  its  cavity,  but  that  it 
is  rather  formed  to  carry  these  substances  from 
the  mouth  into  the  stomach;  this  last  organ, 
and  the  large  intestine,  are  evidently  prepared 
to  undergo  a  very  great  distension  :  substances, 
also,  which  are  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  accumulate,  and  remain  for  a  time,  more 
or  less,  in  their  interior. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 
produce  a  sort  of  perpetual  agitation  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdominal  ca¬ 
vity;  they  exert,  upon  them,  a  continual  pressure 
which  becomes  sometimes  very  considerable.  ’ 

The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union 
constitute  digestion,  are,  — 

1.  The  apprehension  of  aliments. 

2.  Mastication. 

3.  Insalivation. 

4.  Deglutition. 

5.  The  action  of  the  stomach. 

6.  The  action  of  the  small  intestines. 

7.  The  action  of  the  large  intestines. 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  fmcal  matter. 

All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  production  of  clivle ;  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  small  intestines, 
jug  <tloiic  absolutely  necessary. 

The  digestion  of  sol i cl  food  requires  generally 
the  eight  digestive  actions:  that  of  drinks  is 
much  more  simple;  it  comprehends  only  ap¬ 
prehension,  deglutition,  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  of  the  small  intestine. 

1110  mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  food 
being  effected,  we  have  now  to  notice  the  action 
of  the  stomach  on  the  aliment;  chemical  alter¬ 
ations  will  now  present  themselves  to  our  ex¬ 
amination.  In  the  stomach,  the  food  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  matter  proper  to  animals,  which 
is  named  chyme. 

Before  showing  the  changes  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  phenomena  of  their  accumulation  in 
this  viscus,  as  well  as  the  local  and  general 
effects  that  result  from  it. 
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The  first  mouthfuls  of  food  swallowed  are 
easily  lodged  in  the  stomach.  This  organ  is 
not  much  compressed  by  the  surrounding  vis¬ 
cera;  its  sides  separate  easily,  and  give  way  to 
the  force  which  presses  the  alimentary  hole: 
hut  its  distension  becomes  more  difficult  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  new  food  arrives,  for  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  pressing  together  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  the  extension  of  the  sides  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  This  accumulation  takes  place  particularly 
towards  the  right  extremity  and  the  middle  part; 
the  pyloric  half  gives  way  with  more  difficulty. 

Whilst  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  form,  its 
relations,  and  even  its  positions,  undergo  alter¬ 
ations  :  in  place  of  being  flattened  on  its  aspects, 
of  occupying  only  the  epigastrium  and  a  part 
of  the  left  hypochondrium,  it  assumes  a  round 
form  ;  its  great  cut  de  sac  is  thrust  into  this 
hypochondrium ,  and  fills  it  almost  completely ; 
the  greater  curvature  descends  towards  the  um¬ 
bilicus,  particularly  on  the  leftside  ;  the  pylorus 
alone,  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  pre¬ 
serves  its  motion  and  its  relations  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  parts.  On  account  of  the  resistance 
that  the  vertebral  column  presents  behind,  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  cannot  distend 
itself  on  that  side  :  for  that  reason  this  viscus  is 
wholly  carried  forward  ;  and  as  the  pylorus  and 
the  oesophagus  cannot  be  displaced  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  it  makes  a  motion  of  rotation,  by  which 
its  great  curve  is  directed  a  little  forward  ;  its 
posterior  aspect  inclines  downwards,  and  its 
superior  upwards. 

Though  it  undergoes  these  changes  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  relation,  it  nevertheless  preserves  the 
recurved  conoid  form  which  is  proper  to  it.  This 
effect  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  three 
tunics  contribute  to  its  dilatation.  The  two  plates 
of  the  serous  membrane  separate  and  give  place 
to  the  stomach.  The  muscular  layer  suffers  a 
real  distension  ;  its  fibres  are  prolonged,  but  so 
as  to  preserve  the  particular  form  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  Lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  gives 
way,  particularly  in  the  points  where  the  folds 
are  multiplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
are  found  particularly  along  the  larger  curve, 
as  well  as  at  the  splenic  extremity. 

The  dilatation  of  the  stomach  alone  produces 
very  important  changes  in  the  abdomen.  The 
total  volume  of  this  cavity  augments  ;  the  belly 
juts  out;  the  abdominal  viscera  are  compressed 
with  greater  force;  often  the  necessity  of  pass¬ 
ing  urine,  or  faces,  is  felt.  The  diaphragm  is 
pressed  towards  the  breast,  it  descends  with  some 
difficulty  ;  thence  the  motions  of  respiration,  and 
the  phenomena  which  depend  on  it,  are  more 
incommoded,  such  as  speech,  singing,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  sides  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  are  painfully  distended,  and  respiration 
becomes  difficult. 

To  produce  such  effects,  the  contraction  of 
the  oesophagus,  which  presses  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  must  be  very  energetic.  We  have  re¬ 
marked  above  the  considerable  thickness  of  the 
muscular  layer  of  this  canal,  and  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  nerves  which  go  to  it :  nothing  less  than 
this  disposition  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
force  with  which  the  food  distends  the  stomach. 


For  more  certainty,  the  finger  has  only  to  be 
introduced  into  the  oesophagus  of  an  animal  by 
the  cardiac  orifice,  and  the  force  of  the  contrac¬ 
tion  will  be  found  striking. 

But  if  the  food  exerts  so  marked  an  influence 
upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach  and  the  abdomen, 
they  ought  themselves  to  suffer  a  proportionate 
re-action,  and  tend  to  escape  by  the  two  open¬ 
ings  of  the  stomach.  Why  does  this  effect  not 
take  place  ?  It  is  generally  said  that  the  cardia 
and  pylorus  shut;  but  this  phenomenon  has 
not  been  submitted  to  any  particular  researches. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  oesophagus  pre¬ 
vents  the  return  of  the  food  into  this  cavity. 
The  more  the  stomach  is  distended,  contraction 
becomes  the  more  intense  and  prolonged,  and 
the  relaxation  of  shorter  duration.  Its  con¬ 
traction  generally  coincides  with  the  instant  of 
inspiration,  when  the  stomach  is  most  forcibly 
compressed.  Its  relaxation  ordinarily  happens 
at  the  instant  of  expiration. 

We  may  have  an  idea  of  this  mechanism  by 
laying  bare  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  the  food  pass  into  the  oesophagus 
by  compressing  the  stomach  with  both  hands. 
It  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  succeed,  what¬ 
ever  force  is  used,  if  it  is  done  at  the  instant 
when  the  oesophagus  is  contracted :  but  the 
passage  will  take  place,  in  a  certain  degree,  of 
itself,  if  the  stomach  is  compressed  at  the  instant 
of  relaxation. 

The  resistance  that  the  pylorus  presents  to 
the  passage  of  the  aliments  is  of  another  kind. 
In  living  animals,  whether  the  stomach  is  empty 
or  full,  this  opening  is  habitually  shut,  by  the 
constriction  of  its  fibrous  ring,  and  the  contrac¬ 
tion 'of  its  circular  fibres.  There  is  frequently 
seen  another  constriction  in  the  stomach,  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  which  appears 
intended  to  prevent  the  food  from  reaching  the 
pylorus ;  we  perceive,  also,  irregular  and  peri¬ 
staltic  contractions,  which  commence  at  the  duo¬ 
denum,  and  are  continued  into  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  press 
the  food  towards  the  splenic  part.  Besides, 
should  the  pylorus  not  be  naturally  shut,  the 
food  would  have  little  tendency  to  enter  it,  for 
it  only  endeavours  to  escape  into  a  place  where 
the  pressure  is  less  ;  and  this  would  be  equally 
great  in  the  small  intestine  as  in  the  stomach, 
since  it  is  nearly  equally  distributed  over  all  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Amongst  the  number  of  phenomena  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  food  in  the  stomach,  there  are 
several,  the  existence  of  which,  though  generally 
admitted,  do  not  appear  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  :  such  is  the  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  the  spleen,  and  that  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  liver,  or  the  omenta,  &c.  ;  such  is  also  a 
motion  of  the  stomach,  which  should  preside 
over  the  reception  of  the  food,  distribute  it 
equally  by  exerting  upon  it  a  gentle  pressure, 
so  that  its  dilatation,  far  from  being  a  passive 
phamomenon,  must  be  essentially  active.  Dr. 
Magendie  has  frequently  opened  animals,  the 
stomachs  of  which  were  filled  with  food  ;  lie  has 
examined  the  bodies  of  executed  persons,  a  short 
time  after  death;  and  has  seen  nothing  favour¬ 
able  to  these  assertions. 
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The  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  is 
accompanied  by  many  sensations,  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account :  —  At  first  it  is  an 
agreeable  feeling,  or  the  pleasure  of  a  want  sa¬ 
tisfied.  Hunger  is  appeased  by  degrees  ;  the 
general  weakness  that  accompanied  it  is  re¬ 
placed  by  an  active  state,  and  a  feeling  of  new 
force.  If  the  introduction  of  food  is  continued, 
we  experience  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  satiety, 
which  indicates  that  the  stomach  is  sufficiently 
replenished  ;  and  if,  contrary  to  this  instinctive 
information,  we  still  persist  to  make  use  of 
food,  disgust  and  nausea  soon  arrive,  and  they 
are  very  soon  followed  by  vomiting.  These 
different  impressions  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  volume  of  the  aliments  alone.  Every  thing 
being  equal  in  other  respects,  food  very  nutri¬ 
tive  occasions,  more  promptly,  the  feeling  of 
satiety.  A  substance  which  is  not  very  nourish¬ 
ing  does  not  easily  calm  hunger,  though  it  is 
taken  in  great  quantity. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  then, 
is  endowed  with  considerable  sensibility,  since 
it  distinguishes  the  nature  of  substances  which 
come  in  contact  with  it.  This  property  is  very 
strongly  marked  if  an  irritating  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  is  swallowed  :  intolerable  pain  is  then 
felt.  We  also  know  that  the  stomach  is  sensible 
to  the  temperature  of  food. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the 
aliments  of  the  stomach  causes  a  great  excite¬ 
ment,  from  the  redness  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  from  the  quantity  of  fluid  it  secretes,  and 
the  volume  of  vessels  directed  there;  but  this 
is  favourable  to  chymification.  This  excitement 
of  the  stomach  influences  the  general  state  of 
the  functions. 

The  time  that  the  aliments  remain  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  considerable,  generally  several  hours  : 
it  is  during  this  stay  that  they  are  transformed 
into  chyme. 

Changes  of  the  aliments  in  the  stomach.  —  It  is 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  food  suffers  any 
apparent  change  in  the  stomach,  more  than  what 
results  from  the  perspiratory  and  mucous  fluids 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  renewed. 

The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during 
this  time;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  pyloric 
portion  afterwards  contracts,  particularly  that 
nearest  the  splenic  portion,  into  which  the  food 
is  pressed.  Afterwards,  there  is  nothing  found 
in  the  pyloric  portion  but  chyme,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  unchanged  food. 

I  he  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider  the 
chyme  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous, 
greyish,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  insipid,  slightly  acid’ 
and  preserving  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
food.  This  description  leaves  much  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Magendie’s  experiments  are 
as  tollows:  — 

A.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  chyme  as 
there  are  different  sorts  of  food,  if  we  judge  by 
the  colour,  consistence,  appearance,  &c.  ;  “s  we 
may  easily  ascertain,  by  giving  different’ simple 
alimentary  substances  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  kill- 
mg  them  during  the  operation  of  digestion. 
He  frequently  found  the  same  result  in  man, 


in  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals,  or  persons  dead 
by  accident. 

15.  Animal  substances  are  generally  more 
easily  and  completely  changed  than  vegetable 
substances.  It  frequently  happens  that  these 
last  traverse  the  whole  intestinal  canal  without 
changing  their  apparent  properties.  lie  has 
frequently  seen  in  the  rectum,  and  in  the  small 
intestines,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in 
soup,  spinach,  sorrel,  &c. ,  which  had  preserved 
the  most  part  of  their  properties;  their  colour 
alone  appeared  sensibly  changed  by  the  contact 
of  the  bile. 

Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pyloric 
portion.  The  food  appears  to  be  introduced 
slowly  into  it ;  and  during  the  time  they  remain, 
they  undergo  transformation.  The  Doctor  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  that  he  has  observed  frequently 
chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  mass  of 
aliments  which  fill  the  splenic  portion;  but  the 
aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  in 
this  part  of  the  stomach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  why  the  pyloric 
portion  is  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
chyme  than  the  rest  of  the  stomach  ;  perhaps 
the  great  number  of  follicles  that  are  seen  in  it 
modify  the  quantity  or  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
that  is  there  secreted.  The  transformation  of 
alimentary  substances  into  chyme  takes  place 
generally  from  the  superficies  to  the  centre. 
On  the  surface  of  portions  of  food  swallowed, 
there  is  formed  a  soft  layer  easy  to  be  detached. 
The  substances  seem  to  be  attacked  and  cor¬ 
roded  by  a  re-agent  capable  of  dissolving  them. 

I  he  w  hite  of  a  hard  egg,  for  instance,  becomes 
in  a  little  time  as  if  plunged  in  vinegar,  or  in  a 
solution  of  potash. 

C.  Whatever  is  the  alimentary  substance  em¬ 
ployed,  the  chyme  has  always  a  sharp  odour 
and  taste,  and  reddens  paper  coloured  with 
turnsole. 

D.  There  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  <ras 
found  in  the  stomach  during  the  formation°of 
chyme ;  sometimes  there  exists  none.  Gene- 
tally  it  forms  a  small  bubble  at  the  superior  part 
of  the  splenic  portion.  Once  only  in  the  body 
of  a  criminal  a  short  time  after  death,  he  <ra_ 
thered  with  proper  precautions  a  quantity  suf¬ 
ficient  to  be  analysed.  Chevreuil  found  it 
composed  of,  oxygen,  11-00;  carbonic  acid, 

14-00  ;  pure  hydrogen,  3-15  ;  azote,  71  -45  ; _ 

total,  100*00.  I  here  is  rarely  any  gas  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  We  cannot  then 
believe,  with  Professor  Chaussier,  that  we  swal¬ 
low  a  bubble  of  air  at  every  motion  of  degluti¬ 
tion,  which  is  pressed  into  the  stomach  by  the 
alimentary  bole.  Were  it  so,  there  ought  to 
be  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  this 
organ  after  a  meal :  now  the  contrary  is  to  be 
seen. 

E.  There  is  never  a  great  quantity  of  chyme 
accumulated  in  the  pyloric  portion :  the  most  that 
M.  Magendie  ever  saw  in  it  was  scarcely  equal 
in  volume  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  water. 
The  contraction  of  the  stomach  appears  to  have 
:m  influence  upon  the  production  of  chyme. 
The  following  is  what  he  observed  in  this  re¬ 
spect  :  —  After  having  been  some  time  immov¬ 
able,  the  extremity  of  the  duodenum  contracts. 
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the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  portion  contract 
also  ;  this  motion  presses  the  chyme  towards 
the  splenic  portion  ;  hut  it  afterwards  presses  it 
in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  after  being  dis¬ 
tended,  and  having  permitted  the  chyme  to  enter 
again  into  its  cavity,  the  pyloric  portion  con¬ 
tracts  from  left  to  right,  and  directs  the  chyme 
towards  the  duodenum,  which  immediately 
passes  the  pylorus  and  enters  the  intestine. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  a  certain 
number  of  times,  but  it  stops  to  begin  again, 
after  a  certain  time.  When  the  stomach  con¬ 
tains  much  food,  this  motion  is  limited  to  the 
parts  of  the  organ  nearest  the  pylorus  j  but  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  empty,  the  motion 
extends  farther,  and  is  seen  even  in  the  splenic 
portion  when  the  stomach  is  almost  entirely 
empty.  It  becomes  generally  more  strong 
about  the  end  of  chymification.  Some  persons 
have  a  distinct  feeling  of  it  at  this  moment. 

The  pylorus  has  been  made  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  passage  of  the  chyme  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  It  judges,  they 
say,  of  the  chymification  of  the  food  ;  it  opens  to 
those  that  have  the  required  qualities,  and  shuts 
against  those  that  have  not.  However,  as  we 
daily  observe  substances  not  digestible  traverse 
it  easily,  such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added, 
that  becoming  accustomed  to  a  substance  not 
chymified,  which  presents  itself  repeatedly,  it  at 
last  opens  a  passage.  These  considerations, 
consecrated  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  word 
pylorus,  a  porter,  may  please  the  fancy,  but  they 
are  purely  hypothetical. 

F.  All  the  alimentary  substances  are  not 
transformed  into  chyme  with  the  same  promp¬ 
titude. 

Generally  the  fat  substances,  the  tendons,  the 
cartilages,  the  concrete  albumen,  the  mucila¬ 
ginous  and  sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the 
action  of  the  stomach  than  the  caseous,  fibrin¬ 
ous,  and  glutinous  substances.  Even  some 
substances  appear  refractory;  such  as  the  bones, 
the  epidermis  of  fruits,  their  stones,  and  whole 
seeds,  &  c. 

In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food,  the 
volume  of  the  portions  swallowed  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  largest  pieces,  of 
whatever  nature,  remain  longest  in  the  stomach; 
on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which  is  not  di¬ 
gestible,  if  it  is  very  small,  such  as  grape- 
stones,  does  not  rest  in  the  stomach,  but  passes 
quickly  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine. 

In  respect  of  the  facility  and  quickness  of  the 
formation  of  chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  dif¬ 
ferent  individual.  It  is  evident,  after  what  has 
been  said,  that  to  fix  the  necessary  time  for  the 
chymification  of  all  the  food  contained  in  the 
stomach,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  their 
quantity,  their  chemical  nature,  the  manner  in 
which  the  mastication  acts  upon  them,  and  the 
individual  disposition.  However,  in  four  or 
five  hours  after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  whole  of  the  food  into  chyme 
is  generally  effected. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  that  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  unknown. 
It  is  not  because  there  have  been  no  attempts 
at  different  periods  to  give  explanations  ot  them 
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more  or  less  plausible.  The  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  said  that  the  food  became  putrified  in  the 
stomach  ;  Hippocrates  attributed  the  digestive 
process  to  coction  ;  Galen  assigned  the  stomach 
attractive,  retentive,  concoctivc,  expulsive  facul¬ 
ties,  and  by  their  help  he  attempted  to  explain 
digestion.  The  doctrine  of  Galen  reigned  in 
the  schools  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  attacked  and  overturned 
by  the  fermenting  chemists,  who  established  in 
the  stomach  an  effervescence,  a  particular  fer¬ 
mentation,  by  means  of  which  the  food  was 
macerated,  dissolved,  precipitated,  & c.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  not  long  in  repute,  and  digestion  was 
next  supposed  to  be  only  a  trituration,  a  bruising, 
performed  by  the  stomach ;  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  little  worms  was  supposed  to  attack 
and  divide  the  food.  Boerhaave  thought  he 
had  found  the  truth  by  combining  the  different 
opinions  that  had  reigned  before  him.  Haller 
did  not  follow  the  ideas  of  his  master  ;  he  con¬ 
sidered  digestion  a  simple  maceration.  He 
knew  that  vegetable  and  animal  matters  plunged 
into  water  are  soon  covered  with  a  soft  homo¬ 
geneous  layer ;  he  believed  that  the  food  under¬ 
went  a  like  change,  by  macerating  in  the  saliva 
and  fluids  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  made  experiments 
on  animals,  and  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the 
ancient  systems  :  they  showed  that  food,  con¬ 
tained  in  hollow  metallic  balls  pierced  with 
small  holes,  was  digested  the  same  as  if  it  was 
free  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  They  proved 
that  the  stomach  contains  a  particular  fluid 
which  they  call  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  fluid  J 
was  the  principal  agent  of  digestion  ;  but  they 
much  exaggerated  its  properties,  and  they  were 
mistaken  when  they  thought  to  have  explained 
digestion  by  considering  it  as  a  solution  ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  not  explaining  this  solution,  they  did  I 
not  explain  the  changes  of  food  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  necessary  to  i 
consider,  1st,  The  circumstances  in  which  the 
food  is  found  in  the  stomach.  2dly,  The  che¬ 
mical  nature  of  it. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  during  its  stay  there,  are  not  nume¬ 
rous  :  1st,  It  suffers  a  pressure  more  or  less 
strong  either  from  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or 
from  those  of  the  stomach  ;  2dly,  The  whole  is 
entirely  moved  by  the  motions  of  respiration  ; 
3dly,  It  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  30°  to 
32°  degrees  of  Reaumur  ;  -lthly,  It  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  saliva,  of  the  mucosities  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus,  as 
well  as  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fluid  is 
slightly  viscous,  that  it  contains  much  water, 
mucus,  salts,  with  a  base  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
and  lactic  acid  of  Berzelius. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  we 
have  already  seen  how  variable  it  is;  since  all 
the  immediate  principles,  animal  or  vegetable, 
may  be  carried  into  the  stomach  in  different 
forms  and  proportions,  and  serve  usefully  in  the 
formation  of  chyme.  Now,  making  allowance 
for  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  stomach, 
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shall  we  be  able  to  account  for  the  known  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  formation  of  chyme  ?  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  30°  to  32°,  R.  =  100°  to  104°  F.  ; 
the  pressure  and  the  tossing  that  the  food  sus¬ 
tains,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  of  its  transformation  into  chyme ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  only  co-operate  in  this  :  the 
action  of  the  saliva  and  that  of  the  fluid  secreted 
in  the  stomach  remain ;  but  after  the  known 
composition  of  the  saliva,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  can  attack  and  change  the  nature  of  the 
food  ;  at  most,  it  can  only  serve  to  divide,  to 
imbibe  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  its 
particles  :  it  must  then  be  the  action  of  the  fluid 
formed  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  It  appears  certain  that  this  fluid,  in  act¬ 
ing  chemically  upon  the  alimentary  substances, 
dissolves  them  from  the  surface  towards  the 
centre.  To  produce  a  proof  of  it,  with  this  fluid 
of  which  we  speak,  there  have  been  attempts 
made  to  produce  what  is  called  in  physiology 
artificial  digestions,  that  is,  after  having  mace¬ 
rated  food,  it  is  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and 
then  exposed  in  a  tube  or  any  other  vase  to  a 
temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  stomach.  Spal¬ 
lanzani  advanced  that  these  digestions  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  that  the  food  was  reduced  to 
chyme  ;  but,  according  to  the  researches  of  De 
Montegre,  it  appears  that  they  are  not ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  substances  employed 
undergo  no  alteration  analogous  to  chymifi- 
cation :  this  is  agreeable  to  experiments  made 
by  Reaumur.  But  because  the  gastric  juice 
does  not  dissolve  the  food  when  put  with  it  into 
a  tube,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  the  same 
fluid  cannot  dissolve  the  food  when  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  stomach.  The  circumstances  are 
indeed  far  from  being  the  same:  in  the  stomach, 
the  temperature  is  constant,  the  food  is  pressed 
and  agitated,  and  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice 
are  constantly  renewed  ;  as  soon  as  the  chyme 
is  formed,  it  is  carried  away  and  pressed  in  the 
duodenum.  Nothing  of  this  takes  place  in  the 
tube  or  vase  which  contains  the  food  mixed 
with  gastric  juice  ;  therefore,  the  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  artiflcial  digestions,  proves  nothing 
which  tends  to  explain  the  formation  of  chyme. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  same  fluid 
can  act  in  a  manner  similar  upon  the  great 
variety  of  alimentary  substances,  animal  and 
vegetable  ?  The  acidity  which  characterises  it, 
though  lit  to  dissolve  certain  matters,  as  albu¬ 
men,  for  example,  would  not  be  suitable  for 
dissolving  fat. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing 
proves  the  gastric  juice  to  continue  always  the 
same  ;  the  small  number  of  analyses  that  have 
been  made  of  it  demonstrate,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  presents  considerable  varieties  in  its  pro¬ 
perties.  The  contact  of  different  sorts  of  food 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
may  possibly  influence  its  composition  ;  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  this  varies  in  the  different 
animals.  For  example,  that  of  man  is  incapable 
of  acting  on  bones  :  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  dog  digests  these  substances  perfectly. 

Generally  speaking,  the  action  by  which  the 
chyme  is  formed  prevents  the  re-action  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  food  upon  each 
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other:  but  this  effort  takes  place  only  in  good 
digestions  ;  in  bad  digestion,  fermentation,  and 
even  putrefaction,  may  take  place  :  this  may  be 
suspected  by  the  great  quantity  of  inodorous 
gases  that  are  developed  in  certain  cases,  and 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged 
in  others. 

The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  have  long  been 
considered  to  direct  the  act  of  chymifkation  :  in 
fact,  if  these  nerves  are  cut,  or  tied  in  the  neck, 
the  matters  introduced  into  the  stomach  undergo 
no  alteration.  But  the  consequence,  says  Dr. 
Magendie  (from  whose  physiology  this  article  is 
taken),  that  is  deduced  from  this  fact  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  rigorous.  Is  not  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  stomach  by  the  injury  done 
to  respiration,  confounded  lieie  with  the  direct 
influence  of  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  upon  this  organ  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it;  for,  as  I  have  many  times  done,  if 
the  two  eighth  pairs  be  cut  in  the  breast  below 
the  branches  which  go  to  the  lungs,  the  food 
which  is  introduced  afterwards  into  the  stomach 
is  transformed  into  chyme,  and  ultimately  fur¬ 
nishes  an  abundant  chyle. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  electricity  may 
have  an  influence  in  the  production  of  chyme, 
and  that  the  nerves  we  mention  may  be  the 
conductors  :  there  is  no  established  fact  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  conjecture.  The  most  probable  use  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  is,  to  establish 
intimate  relations  between  the  stomach  and  the 
brain,  to  give  notice  whether  any  noxious  sub¬ 
stances  have  entered  along  with  the  food,  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  being  digested. 

In  a  strong  person,  the  operation  of  the  form¬ 
ation  of  chyme  takes  place  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  it  is  merely  perceived  that  the  sensation 
of  fulness,  and  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  distension  of  the  stomach,  dis¬ 
appear  by  degrees  :  but  frequently,  with  people 
of  a  delicate  temperament,  digestion  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  feebleness  in  the  action  of  the 
senses,  with  a  general  coldness,  and  slight  shi- 
verings  ;  the  activity  of  the  mind  diminishes, 
and  seems  to  become  drowsy  ;  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  sleep.  The  vital  pow'ers  are  then 
said  to  be  concentrated  in  the  organ  that  acts, 
and  to  abandon  for  an  instant  the  others.  To 
those  general  effects  are  joined  the  production 
of  the  gas  that  escapes  by  the  mouth,  a  feeling 
of  weight,  of  heat,  of  giddiness,  and  sometimes 
of  burning,  followed  by  an  analogous  sensation 
along  the  oesophagus,  &c.  These  effects  are 
felt  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  chymi- 
fication.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
these  laborious  digestions  are  much  less  bene¬ 
ficial  than  the  others. 

From  the  stomach  the  food  is  received  into 
the  small  intestine,  which  is  the  longest  portion 
of  the  digestive  canal ;  it  establishes  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  stomach  and  the  large 
intestine.  Not  being  susceptible  of  much  dis¬ 
tension,  it  is  twisted  a  great  many  times  upon 
itself,  being  much  longer  than  the  place  in 
which  it  is  contained.  It  is  fixed  to  the  ver¬ 
tebral  column  by  a  fold  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  limits,  yet  aids,  its  motions  ;  its  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  circular  fibres  are  not  separated  as  in 
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the  stomach ;  its  mucous  membrane,  which 
presents  many  villi,  and  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
cous  follicles,  forms  irregular  circular  folds,  the 
number  of  which  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  intestine  is  examined  nearer  the  pyloric 
orifice:  these  folds  are  called  valvules  conni- 
ventes. 

The  small  intestine  receives  many  blood¬ 
vessels  :  its  nerves  come  from  the  ganglions  of 
the  great  sympathetic.  At  its  internal  surface  the 
numerous  orifices  of  the  chy  liferous  vessels  open. 

This  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
called  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  like 
that  of  the  stomach,  secretes  abundance  of 
mucus  ;  viscous,  thready,  of  a  salt  taste,  and 
reddens  strongly  turnsole  papers;  all  which  pro¬ 
perties  are  also  in  the  liquid  secreted  by  the 
stomach.  Haller  gave  this  fluid  the  name  of 
intestinal  juice  :  the  quantity  that  is  formed 
in  twenty-four  hours  he  estimated  at  eight 
pounds. 

Not  far  from  the  gastric  extremity  of  this  in¬ 
testine  is  the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  canals,  by  which  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  flow  into  the  in¬ 
testinal  cavity.  If  the  formation  of  the  chyme 
is  still  a  mystery,  the  nature  of  the  phaenomena 
that  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine  is  little 
better  known. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on 
dogs  and  rabbits,  the  chyme  is  seen  to  pass  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  phas- 
nomena  are  these.  At  intervals,  more  or  less 
distant,  a  contractile  motion  commences  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  duodenum  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  rapidly  to  the  site  of  the  pylorus : 
this  ring  contracts  itself,  as  also  the  pyloric  part 
of  the  stomach  ;  by  this  motion,  the  matters 
contained  in  the  duodenum  are  pressed  back 
towards  the  pylorus,  where  they  are  stopped  by 
the  valve,  and  those  that  are  found  in  the  pyloric 
part,  are  partly  pressed  towards  the  splenic  part ; 
but  this  motion,  directed  from  the  intestine 
towards  the  stomach,  is  very  soon  replaced  by 
another  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  which 
propagates  itself  from  the  stomach  towards  the 
duodenum,  the  result  of  which  is  to  make  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chyme  pass  the  pylorus. 

This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  valve  of 
the  pylorus  serves  as  much  to  prevent  the  mat¬ 
ters  contained  in  the  small  intestine  from  flowing 
back  into  the  stomach,  as  to  retain  the  chyme 
and  the  food  in  the  cavity  of  this  organ. 

The  motion  that  has  been  described,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  repeated  many  times  following,  and  mo¬ 
dified  as  to  the  rapidity,  the  intensity  of  the 
contraction,  &c. ;  it  then  ceases  to  begin  again 
after  some  time.  It  is  not  very  marked  in  the 
first  moments  of  the  formation  of  the  chyme  ; 
the  extremity  only  of  the  pyloric  part  partici¬ 
pates  in  it.  It  augments  in  proportion  as  the 
stomach  becomes  empty  ;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  chymificatiori,  it  often  takes  place  over  the 
whole  stomach.  It  is  not  suspended  by  the 
section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  small 
intestine  is  not  perpetual.  According  as  it  is 
repeated,  the  chyme  accumulates  in  the  first 
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portion  of  the  intestine,  it  distends  its  sides  a 
little,  and  presses  into  the  intervals  of  the  valves; 
its  presence  very  soon  excites  the  organ  to  con¬ 
tract,  and  by  this  means  one  part  advances  into 
the  intestine  :  the  other  remains  attached  to  the 
surface  of  its  membrane,  and  afterwards  takes 
the  same  direction.  The  same  phenomenon 
continues  down  to  the  large  intestine  ;  but,  as 
the  duodenum  receives  new  portions  of  the 
chyme,  it  happens  at  last  that  the  small  intes¬ 
tine  is  filled  in  its  whole  length  with  this  matter. 
It  is  observed  only  to  be  much  leas  abundant 
near  the  cescum  than  at  the  pyloric  extremity. 

The  motion  that  determines  the  progress  of 
the  chyme  through  the  small  intestine,  has  a 
great  analogy  with  that  of  the  pylorus :  it  is 
irregular,  returns  at  periods  which  are  variable, 
is  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in 
another,  takes  place  sometimes  in  ninny  parts 
at  once;  it  is  always  slow,  more  or  less;  it 
causes  relative  changes  amongst  the  intestinal 
circumvolutions.  It  is  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  will. 

We  should  form  a  false  idea  of  it  were  we 
merely  to  examine  the  intestine  of  an  animal 
recently  dead  :  it  has  then  a  much  greater  ac¬ 
tivity  than  during  life.  Nevertheless,  in  weak 
digestions  it  appears  to  acquire  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  energy  and  velocity. 

In  whatever  manner  this  motion  takes  place, 
the  chyme  appears  to  move  very  slowly  in  the 
small  intestine:  the  numerous  valves  that  it 
contains,  the  multitude  of  asperities  that  cover 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  many  bendings  of 
the  canal,  are  so  many  circumstances  that  ought  to 
contribute  to  retard  its  progress,  but  which  ought 
to  favour  its  mixture  with  the  fluids  contained 
in  the  intestine,  and  the  production  of  the  chyle 
which  results  from  it. 

Changes  that  the  chyme  undergoes  in  the  small 
intestines.  —  It  is  only  about  the  height  of  the 
orifice  of  the  cboledocbus  and  pancreatic  canal 
that  the  chyme  begins  to  change  its  properties. 
Before  this,  it  preserves  its  colour,  its  semi-fluid 
consistence,  its  sharp  odour,  its  slightly  acid 
savour;  but,  in  mixing  with  the  bile  and  the 
pancreatic  juice,  it  assumes  new  qualities  :  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish,  its  taste  bitter,  and 
its  sharp  odour  diminishes  much.  If  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  which 
contained  grease  or  oil,  irregular  filaments  are 
seen  to  form  here  and  there  upon  its  surface ; 
they  are  sometimes  flat,  at  other  times  rounded, 
attach  themselves  quickly  to  the  surface  of  the 
valve,  and  appear  to  consist  of  crude  chyle. 
This  matter  is  not  seen  when  the  chyme  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  matter  that  contained  no  fat ;  it  is  a 
greyish  layer,  more  or  less  thick,  which  adheres 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  the  elements  of  chyle.  The  same  phe¬ 
nomena  are  observed  in  the  two  superior  thirds  of 
the  small  intestine:  but  in  the  inferior  third,  the 
chymous  matter  is  more  consistent ;  its  yellow 
colour  becomes  more  deep  ;  it  ends  sometimes 
by  becoming  of  a  greenish  brown,  which  pierces 
through  the  intestinal  parietes,  and  gives  an 
appearance  to  the  ileum,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum.  When  it  is  examined 
near  the  uecum,  there  are  few  or  no  whitish 
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:chylous  stria;  seen  ;  it  seems,  in  this  place,  to 
:be  only  the  remainder  of  the  matter  which  lias 
•served  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  upon  the 
'varieties  that  the  chyme  presents,  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  the 
, small  intestine  are  variable  according  to  its  pro¬ 
perties  ;  in  fact,  the  phenomena  of  digestion 
in  the  small  intestine  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  chyme,  however,  pre¬ 
serves  its  acid  property  ;  and  if  it  contains  small 
quantities  of  food  or  other  bodies,  that  have 
resisted  the  action  of  the  stomach,  they  traverse 
the  small  intestine  without  undergoing  any  al¬ 
teration.  The  same  phenomena  appear  when 
the  same  substances  have  been  used.  Dr.  Ma- 
(gendie  lias  ascertained  this  fact  upon  the  bodies 
of  two  criminals  who,  two  hours  before  death, 
had  taken  an  ordinary  meal,  in  which  they  had 
eaten  the  same  food  nearly  in  equal  quantity  : 
the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach,  the  chyme 
dn  the  pyloric  portion  and  in  the  small  intestine, 
appeared  to  him  exactly  the  same  as  to  consist¬ 
ence,  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

There  is  generally  gas  found  in  the  small  in¬ 
testine  during  the  formation  of  chyle.  Drs. 
Magendie  and  Chevreuil  have  made  experiments 
upon  the  bodies  of  criminals  opened  shortly 
after  death,  and  who,  being  young  and  vigorous, 
presented  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
such  researches.  In  a  subject  of  twenty-four 
years,  who  had  eaten,  two  hours  before  his  death, 
bread,  and  some  Swiss  cheese,  and  drank  water 
•reddened  with  wine,  they  found  in  the  small  in¬ 
testine  :  —  oxygen,  (POO  ;  carbonic  acid,  24-39  ; 
pure  hydrogen,  55*53;  azote,  20-08:  total, 
100-00. 

In  a  second  subject,  aged  twenty-three  years, 
who  had  eaten  of  the  same  food  at  the  same 
hour,  and  whose  punishment  took  place  at  the 
same  time  :  —  oxygen,  0-00  ;  carbonic  acid, 
•40-00;  pure  hydrogen,  5145;  azote,  8-85: 
total,  100-00. 

In  a  third  experiment,  made  upon  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight  years,  who,  four  hours  be¬ 
fore  death,  had  eaten  bread,  beef,  lentiles,  and 
drank  red  wine,  they  found  in  the  same  intes¬ 
tine oxygen, 0-00;  carbonic  acid,  25-00;  pure 
•hydrogen,  8-40  ;  azote,  66-60:  total,  100-00. 

They  never  observed  any  other  gases  in  the 
Ismail  intestine.  These  gases  might  have  dif¬ 
ferent  origins.  They  might  possibly  come  from 
•the  stomach  with  the  chyme ;  or  they  were, 
perhaps,  secreted  by  the  intestinal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  ;  they  might  arise  from  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  intestine  • 
or  perhaps  they  might  come  from  all  these 
•sources  at  once. 

However,  the  stomach  contains  oxygen,  and 
very  little  hydrogen,  whilst  they  have  almost 
■always  found  much  hydrogen  in  the  small  in- 
rtestine,  and  never  any  oxygen.  Besides,  it  is 
i  daily  observation,  that  the  little  gas  that  the 
stomach  contains  is  generally  passed  by  the 
•mouth  towards  the  end  of  chymification,  pro- 
..ably  because,  at  this  instant,  it  can  more  easily 
idvance  into  the  oesophagus.  1 

The  probability  of  the  formation  of  gases  by 
•  he  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  could  not 
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be  at  all  admissible,  except  for  carbonic  acid, 
which  seems  to  be  formed  in  this  manner  in 
respiration.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  mat¬ 
ters  contained  in  the  intestine,  Dr.  Magendie 
says  he  has  many  times  seen  the  chymous  mat¬ 
ter  let  bubbles  of  gas  escape  very  rapidly.  This 
took  place  from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus  to  the  commencement  of  the  ileum ; 
there  was  no  trace  of  it  perceived  in  this  last 
intestine,  nor  in  the  superior  part  of  the  duode¬ 
num,  nor  the  stomach.  lie  made  this  observ¬ 
ation  again  upon  the  body  of  a  criminal  four 
hours  after  death  :  it  presented  no  traces  of  pu¬ 
trefaction. 

The  alteration  which  chyme  undergoes  in  the 
small  intestine  is  unknown;  it  is  easily  seen  to 
be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  bile,  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  of  the  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mucous  membrane,  upon  the  chyme.  But 
what  is  the  play  of  the  affinities  in  this  real 
chemical  operation,  and  why  is  the  chyle  pre¬ 
cipitated  against  the  surface  of  the  valvula  con- 
niventes,  whilst  the  rest  remains  in  the  intestine 
to  be  afterwards  expelled  ?  This  is  completely 
unknown. 

We  have  learned  something  more  of  the  time 
that  is  necessary  for  this  alteration  of  the  chyme. 
The  phenomenon  does  not  take  place  quickly  : 
in  animals,  it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  find 
any  chyle  formed  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
meal. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  in  the 
small  intestine,  the  chyme  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  one  which  attaches  itself  to  the  sides, 
and  which  is  the  chyle  still  impure  ;  the  other, 
the  true  refuse,  which  is  destined  to  be  thrown 
into  the  large  intestine,  and  afterwards  entirely 
carried  out  of  the  body. 

The  manner  in  which  drinks  accumulate  in 
the  stomach  differs  little  from  that  of  the  ali¬ 
ments :  it  is  generally  quicker,  more  equal,  and 
more  easy  ;  probably  because  the  liquids  spread, 
and  distend  the  stomach  more  uniformly.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  food,  they  occupy  more 
particularly  its  left  and  middle  portion  :  the 
Pyloric,  or  right  extremity,  contains  always 
much  less. 

The  distension  of  the  stomach  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  carried  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  liquid 
would  be  expelled  by  vomiting.  This  frequently 
happens  to  persons  who  swallow  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  drink  quickly.  When  we  wish  to  excite 
vomiting  in  persons  who  have  taken  an  emetic, 
one  of  the  best  means  is  to  make  them  drink  a 
number  of  glasses  of  liquid  quickly. 

The  presence  of  drinks  in  the  stomach  pro¬ 
duces  local  phenomena  like  those  which  take 
place  from  the  accumulation  of  the  aliments  ;  the 
same  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
organ,  the  same  distension  of  the  abdomen,  the 
same  contraction  of  the  pylorus  and  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  &c. 

The  general  phenomena  are  different  from 
those  produced  by  the  aliments  :  this  depends 
on  the  action  of  the  liquids  upon  the  sides  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  quickness  with  which  they  are 
carried  into  the  blood. 

Potations,  in  passing  rapidly  through  the  mouth 
and  the  oesophagus,  preserve  more  than  the  food 
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their  proper  temperature  until  they  arrive  in  the 
stomach.  We  therefore  prefer  them  to  those 
when  we  wish  to  experience  in  this  organ  a 
feeling  of  heat,  or  of  cold  :  hence  arises  the 
preference  that  we  give  to  hot  drinks  in  winter, 
and  cold  drinks  in  summer. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  drinks  remain  much 
shorter  time  in  the  stomach  than  the  aliments; 
but  the  manner  of  their  passage  out  of  this  viscus 
is  still  very  little  known.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  traverse  the  pylorus,  and  pass 
into  the  small  intestine,  where  they  are  absorbed 
with  the  chyle  ;  nevertheless,  a  ligature  applied 
round  the  pylorus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder 
it  from  penetrating  into  the  duodenum,  does  not 
much  retard  its  disappearance  from  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach. 

Alteration  of  drinks  in  the  stomach.  —  Fluids, 
in  respect  of  the  alterations  that  they  prove  in 
the  stomach,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
the  one  sort  do  not  form  any  chyme,  and  the 
other  are  chymified  wholly  or  in  part. 

To  the  first  class  belong  pure  water,  alkohol, 
sufficiently  weak  to  be  considered  as  a  drink,  the 
vegetable  acids,  &c.  During  its  stay  in  the 
stomach,  water  assumes  an  equilibrium  of  tem¬ 
perature  with  the  sides  of  this  viscus :  it  mixes 
at  the  same  time  with  mucus,  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  saliva  which  are  found  in  it ;  it  becomes 
muddy,  and  afterwards  disappears  slowly  without 
suffering  any  other  transformation.  One  part 
passes  into  the  small  intestine  ;  the  other  appears 
to  be  directly  absorbed.  There  remains,  after 
its  disappearance,  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus, 
which  is  very  soon  reduced  to  chyme,  like  the 
aliments.  By  observation  we  know  that  water 
deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  as  distilled  water, 
or  water  charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  salts, 
as  well  water,  remain  long  in  the  stomach,  and 
produce  a  feeling  of  weight. 

Alkohol  acts  quite  in  a  different  manner.  We 
know  the  impression  of  burning  heat  that  it 
causes  at  first  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth, 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus  ;  and  that  which  it 
excites  when  it  enters  the  stomach:  the  effects 
of  this  action  determine  the  contraction  of  this 
organ,  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
augment  the  secretion  of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  it 
coagulates  at  the  same  time  all  the  albuminous 
parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  and  as  the 
different  liquids  in  the  stomach  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  this  matter,  it  happens 
that  a  short  time  after  alkohol  has  been  swallowed, 
there  is  in  this  viscus  a  certain  quantity  of  concrete 
albumen.  The  mucus  undergoes  a  modification 
analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen  ;  it  becomes 
hard,  forms  irregular  elastic  filaments,  which  pre¬ 
serve  a  certain  transparency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alkohol 
mixes  with  the  water  that  the  saliva  and  the 
gastric  juice  contain  ;  probably  it  dissolves  a  part 
of  the  elements  that  enter  into  their  composition, 
so  that  it  ought  to  be  much  weakened  by  its  stay 
in  the  stomach.  It  disappears  very  quickly  ;  its 
general  effects  are  also  very  rapid,  and  drunk¬ 
enness  or  death  follow  almost  immediately  the 
introduction  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  alkohol 
into  the  stomach. 

The  matters  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the 
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alkohol  are,  after  its  disappearance,  digested  like 
solid  aliments. 

Amongst  the  drinks  that  are  reduced  to 
chyme,  some  are  reduced  in  part,  and  some 
wholly. 

Oil  is  in  this  last  case:  it  is  transformed,  in 
the  pyloric  part,  into  a  matter  analogous  in 
appearance  with  that  which  is  drawn  from  the 
purification  of  oils  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  matter 
is  evidently  the  chyme  of  oil.  On  account  of 
this  transformation,  oil  is,  perhaps,  the  liquid 
that  remains  longest  in  the  stomach. 

Every  one  knows  that  milk  curdles  soon  after 
it  is  swallowed  :  this  curd  then  becomes  a  solid 
aliment,  which  is  digested  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Whey  only  can  be  considered  as 
drink. 

The  greatest  number  of  drinks  that  we  use 
are  formed  of  water,  or  of  alkohol,  in  which  are 
suspended  or  dissolved  some  immediate  animal 
or  vegetable  principles,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen, 
ozmazome,  sugar,  gum,  fecula,  colouring  or  as¬ 
tringent  matters,  it  c.  These  drinks  contain 
salts  of  lime,  of  soda,  of  potash,  ifcc. 

The  result  of  several  experiments  that  have 
been  made  upon  animals,  and  some  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  man,  is,  that  there  is  a 
separation  of  the  water  and  the  alkohol  in  the 
stomach  from  the  matters  that  these  liquids  hold 
in  suspension  or  solution.  These  matters  remain  i 
in  the  stomach,  where  they  are  transformed  into  l 
chyme,  like  the  aliments  ;  whilst  the  liquids  with 
which  they  were  united  are  absorbed,  or  passed  | 
into  the  small  intestine ;  lastly,  they  are  con-  i 
ducted,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  in  treating  of 
water  and  alkohol. 

Salts  that  are  in  solution  in  water  do  not  , 
abandon  this  liquid,  and  are  absorbed  with  it. 
Red  wine,  for  example,  becomes  muddy  at  first 
by  its  mixture  with  juices  that  are  formed  in,  or 
carried  into  the  stomach  ;  it  very  soon  coagulates 
the  albumen  of  these  fluids,  and  becomes  flaky; 
afterwards,  its  colouring  matter,  carried,  perhaps, 
by  the  mucus  and  the  albumen,  is  deposited  upon 
the  mucous  membrane:  thereis  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  seen,  at  least,  in  the  pyloric  portion  ;  the 
watery  and  alkoholic  parts  disappear  with  ra-  i 
pidity. 

The  broth  of  meat  undergoes  the  same  changes. 
The  water  that  it  contains  is  absorbed  ;  the  ge¬ 
latine,  the  albumen,  the  fat,  and,  probably,  the  | 
ozmazome,  remain  in  the  stomach,  w  here  they  are  J 
reduced  into  chyme. 

Action  of  the  small  intestine  upon  drinks. — 
After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  fluids 
penetrate,  under  two  forms,  into  the  small 
intestine:  1st,  under  that  of  liquid;  L'dly, 
under  that  of  chyme. 

The  liquids  that  pass  from  the  stomach  into  I 
the  intestine  remain  but  a  short  time,  except  It 
under  particular  circumstances:  they  do  not  I II 
appear  to  undergo  any  other  alteration  than  their  |  1 
mixture  with  the  intestinal  juice,  the  chyme,  the  i 
pancreatic  liquid,  and  the  bile  ;  they  do  not  form 
any  sort  of  chyle  :  they  are  generally  absorbed 
in  the  duodenum,  and  the  commencement  of  the  j 
jejunum  ;  they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  ileum,  and  | 
still  more  rarely  in  the  large  intestine.  It  appears  | 
that  this  last  case  does  not  happen,  except  in  the 
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state  of  sickness;  for  example,  during  tlie  action 
of  a  purgative. 

The  chyme  that  proceeds  from  drinks  follows 
the  same  rule,  and  appears  to  undergo  the  same 
.  changes  as  that  of  the  food  ;  it  therefore  produces 
chyle. 

Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  of  the 
digestion  of  drinks  ;  we  see  how  necessary  it  was 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  belong  to  the 
digestion  of  the  aliments. 

But  we  do  not  always  digest  the  aliments  and 
the  drinks  separately,  as  we  have  supposed  ;  very 
frequently  the  two  digestions  take  place  at  the 
same  time. 

Drink  favours  the  digestion  of  the  aliments  : 
this  effect  is  probably  produced  in  various  man¬ 
ners.  Those  that  are  watery,  soften,  divide, 
dissolve  even  certain  foods;  they  aid  in  this 
manner  their  chymification  and  their  passage 
through  the  pylorus. 

Wine  fulfils  analogous  uses,  but  only  for  the 
substances  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving;  besides, 
it  excites  by  its  contact  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  causes  a  greater  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice.  Alkohol  acts  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  wine,  only  it  is  more  intense.  It  is 
thus  that  those  liquors  which  are  used  after  meals, 
are  useful  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach. 
—  Magendie. 

D I G  E'S  IT  \  E.  (  Digestions ;  from  digero, 
to  digest.)  A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  those 
substances  which,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or 
wound,  promote  suppuration  :  such  are  the 
ceratum  retina,  unguentum  elemi,  warm  poul¬ 
tices,  fomentations,  &c. 


Digestive  salt  of  Sylvius.  A  muriate  o 
potash. 

Digesti'vum  sal.  See  Potasses  murias. 

DIGIIA'LIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  digitate,  thi 
finger  of  a  glove,  because  the  flower  resemble) 
the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove.) 

1-  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Didyiiamia ;  Order, 
Angiospermia.  Foxglove. 

2-  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
oxglove.  See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  The  systematic  name 
if  the  foxglove.  Digitalis  —  calycinis  foliolis 
'jeatis  acutis,  corollis  obtusis,  labio  superiore  integro, 
A  Linnasus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
rJitter  nauseous  taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell  • 
•hey  have  been  long  used  externally  to  ulcers 
,  scrofulous  tumours  with  considerable 
advantage.  When  properly  dried,  their  colour 
s  a  lively  green.  They  ought  to  be  collected 
when  the  plant  begins  to  blossom,  to  be  dried 
quickly  before  the  fire,  and  preserved  unpow- 


The  leaves  of  foxglove  yield  their  virtues  b, 
o  water  and  alkohol.  They  contain  a  cor 
lei  able  quantity  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  kno 
•n  what  principle  the  medicinal  activity  of  f, 
dove  depends.  An  alkaloid  was  lately  said 
lave  been  discovered  in  it,  and  was  aceordin, 
named  digitahne ;  hut  this  matter  is  now  asc 
■mied  to  consist  merely  of  chlorophylls  res 
nd  a  fatty  matter.  1  }  ’ 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  whi 
runin.shes  most  powerfully  the  actions  of  t 


system  ;  and  it  docs  so  without  occasioning  any 
previous  excitement.  Even  in  the  most  moderate 
dose,  it  diminishes  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and,  in  a  large  dose,  reduces  it  to  a 
great  extent,  as  from  70  beats  to  40  or  35  in  a 
minute,  occasioning,  at  the  same  time,  vertigo, 
indistinct  vision,  violent  and  durable  sickness, 
with  vomiting.  In  a  still  larger  quantity,  it 
induces  convulsions,  coldness  of  the  body,  and 
insensibility  ;  symptoms  which  have  sometimes 
terminated  fatally.  As  a  narcotic,  foxglove 
has  been  recommended  in  epilepsy,  insanity,  and 
in  some  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  very  extensively  employed  in 
phthisis.  The  beneficial  effects  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  that  disease  are  probably  owing  to  its 
narcotic  power,  by  which  it  reduces  the  force  of 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and  general 
system.  It  is  administered  so  as  to  produce 
this  effect.  One  grain  of  the  powdered  leaves, 
or  ten  drops  of  the  saturated  tincture,  may  be 
given  night  and  morning.  This  dose  is  increased 
one  half  every  second  day,  till  its  action  on  the 
system  becomes  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  pulse 
begins  to  be  diminished,  the  increase  of  dose 
must  be  made  with  more  caution;  and,  when¬ 
ever  nausea  takes  place,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
reduced,  or,  if  necessary,  intermitted  for  a  short 
time.  If  the  sickness  become  urgent,  it  is  best 
relieved  by  stimulants,  particularly  large  doses  of 
brandy,  with  aromatics.  The  tincture  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  best  form  of  administering 
digitalis,  when  the  remedy  is  designed  to  act  as 
a  narcotic :  it  is  also  more  manageable  in  its 
dose,  and  more  uniform  in  its  strength,  than  the 
dried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts  as 
one  of  the  most  certain  diuretics  in  dropsy,  ap¬ 
parently  from  its  power  of  promoting  absorption. 
It  has  frequently  succeeded  where  the  other 
diuretics  have  failed.  Dr.  Withering  has  an 
undoubted  claim  to  this  discovery ;  and  the 
numerous  cases  of  dropsy  related  by  him,  and 
other  practitioners  of  established  reputation, 
afford  incontestable  evidence  of  its  diuretic 
powers,  and  of  its  practical  importance  in  the 
cuie  of  those  disorders.  From  Dr.  Withering’s 
extensive  experience  of  the  use  of  the  digitalisln 
dropsies,  he  has  been  able  to  judge  of  its  success 
by  the  following  circumstances  :  —  “  It  seldom 
succeeds  in  men  of  great  natural  strength,  of  tense 
fibre,  ot  warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion,  or  in 
those  with  a  tignt  and  cordy  pulse.  If  the  belly, 
in  ascites,  be  tense,  hard,  and  circumscribed,  or 
the  limbs,  in  anarsarca,  solid  and  resisting,  we 
have  but  little  hope.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
pulse  be  feeble  or  intermitting,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the  swollen 
belly  soft  and  fluctuating,  the  anasarcous  limbs 
readily  pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
we  may  expect  the  diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a 
kindly  manner.”  Of  the  inferences  which  he 
deduces,  the  fourth  is,  “that  if  it  (digitalis)  fails, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  other  medicine 
succeeding.”  Although  the  digitalis  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  powerful  diuretic, 
yet  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  that  this 
medicine  has  more  frequently  failed  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Withering. 
The  close  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  is  from 
one  to  three  grains  twice  a  day.  But  if  a  liquid 
medicine  be  preferred,  a  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  to  be  infused  for  four  hours,  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the  strained 
liquor  an  ounce  of  any  spirituous  water.  One 
ounce  of  this  infusion,  given  twice  a  day,  is  a 
medium  dose.  It  is  to  be  continued  in  these 
doses  till  it  either  acts  upon  the  kidneys,  the 
stomach,  the  pulse,  (which,  as  has  been  said,  it 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  lowering,)  or  the 
bowels. 

The  administration  of  this  remedy  requires 
to  be  conducted  with  much  caution.  Its  effects 
do  not  immediately  appear ;  and  when  the  doses 
are  too  frequent,  or  too  quickly  augmented,  its 
action  is  concentrated  so  as  to  produce  fre¬ 
quently  the  most  violent  symptoms.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rules  are,  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  to 
increase  it  gradually,  till  the  action  is  apparent 
on  the  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  or  vascular 
system  ;  and  immediately  to  suspend  its  exhi¬ 
bition,  when  its  effects  on  any  of  these  take 
place. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  too  large  a  dose 
of  digitalis  are  extreme  sickness,  vertigo,  indis¬ 
tinct  vision,  incessant  vomiting,  and  a  great  re¬ 
duction  of  tlie  force  of  the  circulation,  terminat¬ 
ing  sometimes  in  syncope,  or  convulsions.  They 
are  relieved  by  frequent  and  small  dosesof  opium, 
brandy,  aromatics,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  a 
blister  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

DIGITA'TION.  This  term  is  applied  by 
anatomists  to  parts  which  are  more  or  less  finger- 
shaped  ;  thus  the  serratus  magmts  muscle  is  said 
to  arise  by  a  number  of  fleshy  digitations. 

DIGIT  A'TO-PINNA'TUS.  Applied  to  a 
digitate  leaf,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  pinnated. 

DIGITA'TUS.  Digitate:  fingered.  Ap¬ 
plied  generally  to  whatever  resembles  a  finger  ; 
to  a  leaf,  folium  digitatum,  when  several  leaflets 
proceed  from  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk, 
as  in  Potentilla  verna,  and  replans ;  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  Arum  maculatum,  and  Calla 
(elhiopica. 

DIGITIFO'RMIS.  Finger-like.  Applied 
synonymously  with  digitatus. 

Digi'tu/m.  (From  digitus,  a  finger.)  Lin- 
narns  gives  this  name  to  a  whitlow. 

DI'GITUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  finger.  Digitus 
mantis,  is  a  finger,  properly  so  called ;  and  di¬ 
gitus  pedis,  a  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A  finger.  The  fingers 
and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen 
bones,  there  being  three  to  each  finger,  and  two 
to  the  thumb  ;  they  are  a  little  convex  and 
round  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  hollow 
and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except  the  last, 
where  the  nails  are.  The  bones  which  compose 
them  are  called  first,  second,  and  third  phalanx. 
The  first  is  longer  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  longer  than  the  third.  V  hat  has  been 
said  of  the  fingers,  applies  to  the  toes  also. 

Digitus  pedis.  A  toe.  The  toes  are  formed 
of  the  same  number  of  bones  as  the  fingets,  and, 
like  them,  are  arranged  into  phalanges. 

DIGLO'SSUM.  (u»i,  i.  n.  ;  from  Sis, 
double,  and  yXuiooa,  a  tongue:  so  called,  be¬ 


cause  above  its  leaf  there  grows  a  lesser  leaf, 
giving  an  appearance  as  of  two  tongues.)  The 
Laurus  alexandrina.  See  Huscus  hypoglossum. 

Digno'tio.  (From  dignosco,  to  distinguish.) 
Synonymous  with  diagnosis. 

DIGY'Nl  A.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  from  Sis,  twice,  and 
yvrrj,  a  woman.)  The  name  of  an  order  in 
several  classes  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants, 
embracing  those  plants  which  to  the  character  of 
the  class,  whatever  it  may  be,  add  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  having  two  styles. 

Dih^e'maton.  (From  Sia,  and  aiya,  blood.) 

A  Greek  medicine  prepared  with  the  blood  of 
several  animals. 

Diha'lon.  (From  oia,  and  aAs,  salt.)  A 
plaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre.  It  used  to 
be  applied  to  foul  ulcers. 

Dikalegi.  Decalegi.  Dekalem.  Alchemi¬ 
cal  names  of  tin. 

DILATA'TION.  ( Dilatatio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
dilato,  to  widen.)  The  widening  of  any  part, 
whether  by  a  natural  or  diseased  action. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart.  See  Heart,  diseases  of. 

DILA'TOR.  (or,  oris.  m. ;  from  dilato,  to 
widen.)  The  name  of  some  muscles,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  dilate  the  parts  on  which  they  act. 

Dilator  alee  nasi.  See  Levator  labii  superioris. 

DILATO'RIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  dilato, 
to  widen. )  A  surgical  instrument  for  dilating 
any  part.  It  is  more  frequently  called  a  speculum.  I 

Dill.  See  Anethum  graveolens. 

Dills.  See  Fucus  palmalus. 

DILUENT.  (Diluens;  from  diluo,  to  wash 
away.)  Those  substances  are  so  named  which 
increase  the  proportion  of  fluid  in  the  blood. 

It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done  by  watery 
liquors.  Water  is,  indeed,  properly  speaking, 
the  only  diluent.  Various  additions  are  made 
to  it,  to  render  it  pleasant,  and  frequently  to 
give  it  a  slightly  demulcent  quality.  But  these 
are  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  to  be 
noticed,  or  to  be  classed  as  medicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases, 
to  lessen  the  stimulant  quality  of  the  blood.  1 
They  are  used  to  promotethe  action  of  diuretics  in 
dropsy,  and  to  favour  the  operation  of  sudorifics. 

Dilu'tus.  Dilute  or  diluted. 

DliMlDI  A'TUS.  Half  round;  extending  I 
halfway  round.  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  the 
parts  of  plants. 

Dimness  of  sight.  See  Caligo. 

Dimpled.  See  Umbilicatus. 

Din  a  nt.  A  small  town  six  leagues  from; 
St.  Malo  in  France,  which  has  mineral  waters 
containing  carbonates  of  iron,  muriates  of  soda 
and  potash,  &c.  These  springs  are  much  re¬ 
sorted  to. 


Di'nicus.  (From  Sivos,  giddiness.)  Applied 
to  a  medicine  which  relieves  giddiness. 

Dinas.  See  Dinus. 

Dl'NUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  Sivos;  from  Steed),  to 
turn  round. )  Dizziness,  giddiness.  See  I'ertigo. 

Dio'bolon.  AidigoAov.  An  ancient  weight  ol 
two  oboli,  or  a  scruple. 

DionoM  i/pHAi.us.  (From  Sis,  twice,  oSuvs 
a  tooth,  and  teetpaArj,  a  head.)  An  ill  conslructec 
term  used  by  G.  St.  Hilaire  to  designate  a  mon¬ 
strosity  in  which  there  are  double  rows  of  teeth 
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DICE'CIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  5is,  double, 
and  ouros,  a  house.)  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  contain¬ 
ing  such  as  have  barren,  or  male,  flowers  on  one 
individual,  and  fertile,  or  female,  ones  on  another 
of  tiie  same  species. 

Dicena'nthes.  (From  Sia,  and  oivavBt],  the 
eenanthe.)  An  epithem  anciently  used  in  cho¬ 
lera,  into  the  composition  of  which  the  herb- 
cenanthe  or  dropwort  entered. 

DIOI  CUS.  (From  ois,  double,  and  oucos , 
a  house.)  Dioecious.  Plants  and  flowers  are 
so  called,  when  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
grow  on  separate  individuals. 

Diony'sia.  An  epithet  of  ivy. 

Dionysi'scus.  (From  Atovvaos,  Bacchus,  who 
was  of  old  represented  as  having  horns.)  Vo<rel 
gives  this  name  to  certain  bony  excrescences, 
near  the  temples. 

Diopo  rum.  (From  5ia,  ando7raipa,  autumnal 
fruits.)  A  medicine  composed  of  ripe  fruits, 
formerly  used  in  quinsy. 

DiorTRA.  (From  Sionropai,  to  see  through.) 
Dioptron.  An  instrument  for  dilating  any 
natural  cavity,  the  better  to  see  its  condition. 

A  speculum 


DIP 

Dioscorea  saliva.  See  Dioscorea  alata. 

Dioscu'iu.  ( i .  c.  Aios  K ovpoi,  the  sons  of 
Jupiter,  or  Castor  and  Pollux  :  so  named  from 
their  twin-like  equality  in  shape  and  position.) 
The  parotid  glands. 

DIO  SMA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  Ats,  Ai os,  Jove, 
anti  otqujj,  a  smell :  on  account  of  its  divine 
smell.  )  The  smell  of  some  of  the  species,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  far  from  divine,  that  a  division  called 
Barosma  has  been  formed  to  include  them.  A 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Diosma  crenata.  Barosma  crenata.  This 


plant  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is 


Dioptiu'smos.  The  operation  of  dilatin 
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part  with  the  dioptra. 

Dioptrum.  Aiotnpov.  The  lapis  specularis. 
See  Lapis  specularis. 

Dk/robum.  (From  Sta,  and  opogos,  a  vetch.) 
A  Greek  medicine,  in  the  composition  of  which 
there  were  vetches. 

Biorosis.  See  Jliorrosis. 

Diorrhe'sis.  Atopprjais.  The  same  as  Dior- 
rhosis. 

Diorrho'sis.  (Aioppooeis,  Siopwais;  from  Sta, 
and  oppos,  the  serum.)  The  conversion  of  any 
part  into  serum. 

Diortho'sis.  (From  SiopBocv,  to  correct.) 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation. 

DIOSC  O  REA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  named  in  honour 
of  Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Due  via  ■ 
Order,  Hexandria. 

Dioscorea  alata.  The  name  of  the  plant 
which  atfords  the  esculent  root,  called  the  yam; 
which,  however,  is  obtained  from  three  species  ■ 
the  alata,  bulbifera,  and  saliva.  They  grow 
spontaneously  in  both  Indies,  and  their  roots 
are  promiscuously  eaten  as  the  potato  is  with  us. 

lere  is  great  variety  in  the  colour,  size,  and 
shape  of  yams;  some  are  generally  blue  or 
ro«n,  round  or  oblong,  and  weigh  from  one 
pound  to  two.  They  are  esteemed  when  dressed 
as  bem^  nutnt.ous  and  easy  of  digestion,  and 

srlrf  m  t0  LWlleaten  bread-  Their  taste  is 
w  at  like  the  potato,  but  more  luscious. 

and  neg7)es.’  whose  common  food  is  yams,  boil 
mid  mash  them.  They  are  also  ground,  and 
made  lllt0  bread  and  puddings. 

•ire  thfy  are  l°  ljt;  kePt  for  some  time,  they 
are  exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the  sun,  as  we 
Jo  onions,  and  when  sufficiently  withered  they 

neaso^t  ’,1"  ‘erti  theyremain  often  for  many 
Lg  ns  without  being  any  the  worse  lor  keep- 

Bhscorea  bulbifera.  See  Dioscorea  alata. 


called  by  the  natives  Buchu.  The  leaves  are 
diuretic  and  anodyne,  and  have  been  found 
useful  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  and  urinary  bladder,  and  in  irritable  and 
spasmodic  states  of  the  latter  organ.  Both  water 
and  alkohol  extract  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
buchu  leaves,  which  seem  to  reside  in  a  volatile 
oil  and  extractive  matter.  The  best  way  of  ad¬ 
ministering  it  is  in  infusion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  half  of  which  should  be 
taken  at  divided  doses  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  London  Pharmacopoeia  orders  an  infusion, 
and  the  Dublin  an  infusion  and  a  tincture. 

Dio'smine.  A  bitter  matter  detected  by  Mr. 
Braudes  in  the  leaves  of  the  Diosma  crenata,  and 
supposed  to  be  their  active  principle. 

DIO'SPYROS.  (os,  i.  f.  ;  from  Ais,  Aids, 
Jupiter,  and  either  irvp,  a  flame,  or  fire,  or  else 
■rrvpos,  wheat :  the  application  of  either  is  unin¬ 
telligible.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Polygamia Order 
Dicecia. 

Diospyros  ebe'num.  The  plant  which  yields 
the  black  ebony.  See  Ebony . 

_  Diospyros  lotus.  The  Indian  date  plum. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and 
is  very  nutritious ;  when  unripe,  it  is  very  as¬ 
tringent.  1 

Dio  ta.  (From  Sis,  double,  and  ovs,  gen. 
wtos,  the  ear. )  1.  A  drinking  cup  with  two  ears. 

2.  A  circulatory  vessel  with  two  ears,  used  by 
the  old  chemists. 

3.  A  wooden  cup  lined  with  resin  and  aro¬ 


matics,  to  give  a  flavour  to  what  is  drunk  out 


of  it. 

Dioxelze'um.  (From  81a,  o(ur,  acid,  and 
e\aiov,  oil.)  A  cataplasm  which  contained  oil 
and  vinegar,  used  by  the  Greeks. 

Dio'xus.  (From  8;a,  and  o£tw,  acid.)  A 
collyrium  composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

Ill  PE  1  A  LOUS.  (Dipetalus ;  from  Sis,  and 
TeraXov,  a  petal.)  Two-petalled. 

Di  phryges.  Auppuyes.  Oxide  of  copper. 

DIPHTHERI'TIS.  ( From  SicpBepa.,  a  skin 
or  membrane.)  Angina pe/licu/aris.  This  name 
has  been  given  by  M.  Bretonneau  to  a  peculiar 
variety  of  pharyngitis,  accompanied  by  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  false  membrane  which  was  epidemic 
at  Tours  in  1818  and  the  three  succeeding  years. 
There  are  two  objections  to  the  term  Uiphtheritis ; 
the  one  is  that  it  already  exists  as  a  Greek  word 
with  a  very  different  signification,  namely,  that  of 
a  person  dad  in  a  hide ;  the  other  is  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  other  medical  terms  ofsimilar 
construction,  it  would  signify  not  inflammation 
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accompanied  with  the  formation  of  a  membrane, 
but  inflammation  of  the  membrane  itself. 

DIPH  Y'LLOUS.  (Diphyllus,  i.  m.  ;  from 
Sis,  double,  and  cpvWov,  a  leaf.)  Two-leaved; 
applied  to  the  perianth  of  flowers,  when  there 
are  two  calyces;  as  in  Papaver  rhceas. 

Dipi.asia'smus.  (From  SurAoco,  to  double.) 
The  re-exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

UI'PLOE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  SnrAow,  to 
double.)  The  cancellated  substance  between  the 
tw’o  tables  of  the  skull. 

DIPLO'MA.  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  8nr\u'pa;  from 
Si7rA .000,  to  double  :  so  called,  because  usually 
written  on  parchment  and  folded  up.)  1.  A 
writing  which  confers  some  privilege,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  relates  to  medical  affairs,  a  licence  to 
practise  physic  or  surgery. 

2.  A  double  vessel :  to  boil  in  diplomate,  is  to 
boil  in  what  is  called  a  water  bath.  See  Bal¬ 
neum. 

DIPL  O' PI  A.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  from  SorAoos, 
double,  and  omopai,  to  see.)  Visits  duplicatus. 
A  disease  in  which  the  person  sees  an  object 
double.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  When  idiopathic,  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  structural  disease  or  by  debility. 
It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  indigestion,  in¬ 
toxication,  worms,  hysteria,  &c. 

Dippel’s  animal  oil.  See  Oleum  animate  Dip- 
pelii. 

Dipsacon.  See  Dipsacus. 

Dipsacum.  See  Dipsacus. 

DI'PSACUS.  [us,  i.  m.  ;  from  8 upa,  thirst: 
so  called  from  the  concave  shape  of  its  leaves, 
which  hold  water,  by  which  the  thirst  of  the 
traveller  may  be  relieved.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia.  The  teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes  has  been  so  called,  from  the 
continual  thirst  attending  it, 

Di'psas.  (From  Su|/a,  thirst.)  The  Greek 
name  of  a  serpent,  the  bite  of  which  was  mortal, 
and  caused  a  parching  thirst. 

Dipse'ticus.  (From  8 af/a,  thirst.)  Produc¬ 
tive  of  thirst. 

Dipsoma'nia.  (From  SnJ/a,  thirst,  and  pavia, 
madness.)  A  name  that  has  been  given  to  a 
disease  which  consists  in  an  unconquerable  de¬ 
sire  for  spirituous  drinks.  This  is  a  strange 
sort  of  disease,  and  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  well-known  vice  of  ebriety. 

I)i  rso'sis.  (From  8npa,  thirst.)  Morbid 

thirst.  See  Polydipsia. 

DI'PTEItA.  (From  8 is,  twice,  and  irrepov, 
a  wing.)  An  order  of  insects  characterised  by 
having  two  w'ings. 

DIPTEROCA'RPEA.  A  natural  family 
of  plants,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Diptc- 
rocarpus. 

Dipvri'tes.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  trvp,  fire.) 
Dipyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hippocrates  to 
bread  twice  baked,  and  which  he  recommended 
in  dropsies. 

DIRE'CTOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  dirigo, 
to  direct. )  1 .  A  grooved  instrument  for  guiding 
the  knife  in  some  surgical  operations. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle. 

Director  penis.  See  Erector  penis. 


Diringa.  See  Acorns  calamus. 

Disciform.  (Disciformis ;  from  discus,  a  quoit, 
and  forma,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or 
quoit,  in  shape.  Applied,  in  Natural  History, 
Anatomy,  and  Botany,  to  various  objects,  from 
their  shape. 

DI'SCOID.  (Discoides ;  from  Sktkos,  a  quoit, 
and  eiSoj,  resemblance.)  Synonymous  with  dis¬ 
ciform. 

Discreto'rium.  The  diaphragm  has  been  so 
called,  because  it  separates  the  thorax  from  the 
abdomen. 

Discri'men.  A  kind  of  bandage  formerly 
used  in  the  operation  of  bleeding  from  the 
frontal  vein.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  called, 
because,  in  passing  longitudinally  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sagittal  suture,  it  divided  the  head 
into  two  equal  parts. 

DI'SCUS.  {us,  i.  in.  ;  from  Siu/cos,  a  quoit 
or  disk,  and  from  its  flat  and  round  appearance 
like  the  circumference  of  the  sun.)  The  disk, 
or  central  part  of  a  leaf,  and  of  a  compound 
flower.  In  the  common  daisy,  the  white  leaflets 
of  the  flower  surround  the  disk. 

The  disk  of  a  leaf  is  the  whole  flat  surface 
within  the  margin,  both  above  and  below. 

DISCU'TIENT.  (Discutiens ;  from  discutio, 

I  to  shake  to  pieces.)  Discusorius ;  Diachyticus. 
Applied  to  those  substances  which  possess  a 
power  of  repelling  or  resolving  tumours, 
j  DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  deviation  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  actions  of  the  whole  sys-  J 
tem,  or  any  particular  organ. 

Diseases  may  be, 

Local.  Affecting  some  particular  part. 

Constitutional.  Affecting  the  whole  system. 

Specific.  Marked  by  some  disordered  vital  j 
action,  not  common  to  diseases  in  general,  but  , 
peculiar  to  the  individual  disease. 

Idiopathic.  Primary,  and  not  dependent  on 
any  other  disease. 

Symptomatic,  or  Sympathetic.  Dependent  on 
and  accompanying  some  other  disease. 

Periodical.  Recurring  at  fixed  periods. 

Acute.  Severe  and  of  short  continuance. 

Chronic.  Of  long  continuance. 

Sporadic.  Arising  from  adventitious  causes) 
affecting  the  individual. 

Epidemic.  Generally  diffused  among  a  popu-  i 
lation,  and  arising  cither  from  contagion,  or  some 
i  atmospheric  or  other  cause,  the  influence  of 
which  is  extensively  felt. 

Endemic.  Peculiar  to,  or  especially  prevalent! 
in,  a  certain  region. 

Inter  current.  Sporadic,  but  occurring  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases.  * 

Contagious,  or  Infectious.  Communicable  from  I 
one  individual  to  another  by  personal  contact,  oi 
l  by  effluvia  diffused  through  the  air. 
j  Congenital.  Born  with  the  individual. 

Hereditary.  Descending  from  parents  to  theii  1 
offspring. 

Acquired.  Neither  hereditary  nor  congenital  ji 
i  but  dependent  on  some  cause  operating  afte  r 
birth. 

Sthenic.  Attended  with  strong  activity  of  th>  •; 
vital  powers. 

Asthenic.  Attended  with  sinking  of  the  vita  i 

powers. 
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There  are  many  other  distinctions  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  more  limited  application  :  thus,  dis¬ 
eases  are  febrile,  attended  with  fever ;  exanthe¬ 
matous,  consisting  in  an  eruptive  fever;  inter¬ 
mittent,  marked  by  a  regular  cessation  and 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms;  remittent,  marked 
by  a  regular  diminution  and  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms;  mild,  unaccompanied  with  any  for¬ 
midable  symptoms  ;  malignant,  severely  depress¬ 
ing  the  vital  powers,  dangerous,  and  intractable; 
the  term  malignant  has  no  very  definite  signifi¬ 
cation,  but  is  applied  chiefly  to  febrile  diseases 
of  the  asthenic  kind,  and  to  local  affections  of  a 
cancerous  nature ;  infantile,  most  frequent  in 
childhood  ;  puerperal,  incident  to  women  soon 
after  parturition. 

Diseases  of  artisans.  Besides  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  disease  to  which  all  mankind  are 
more  or  less  subject,  there  are  some  connected 
with  particular  occupations  and  modes  of  life, 
the  investigation  of  which  is  alike  important 
in  a  practical  and  philosophical  point  of  view. 
These  causes  of  disease  may,  in  a  general  way, 
be  referred — 1.  To  confinement  and  bad  ven¬ 
tilation.  2.  To  the  effects  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  S.  To  sedentary  habits.  4.  To 
over-fatigue.  5.  To  excessive  exertion  of  some 
parts  of  the  body,  and  inactivity  of  others.  6. 
To  constrained  and  unnatural  postures.  7.  To 
the  noxious  influence  of  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  particles  inhaled  with  the  air,  or  other¬ 
wise  applied  to  the  body. 

1.  Confinement  and  bad  ventilation.  ■ —  The 
effects  of  these  evils  are  most  conspicuous  in 
children,  who  suffer  more  severely  from  them 
than  adults.  In  our  manufacturing  towns,  where 
crowds  of  children  are  confined  together  in  a 
close  and  impure  atmosphere,  it  is  found  that 
the  growth  of  the  frame  and  the  expansion  of 
the  mind  are  alike  impeded,  and  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  induced;  hence  ensue  deformity,  de¬ 
fective  development  of  the  sexual  system  at 
puberty,  and  the  various  modifications  of  tu¬ 
bercular  disease. 

2.  Temperature  and  moisture. —  Constant  ex¬ 
posure  to  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  temper¬ 
ature  is  well  known  to  debilitate  the  frame  and 
impair  the  general  health  ;  and  this  eff  ect  is  much 
increased,  in  either  instance,  by  excessive  mois- 
tuie.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
ordinary  exposure  to  these  causes  is  productive 
of  any  particular  diseases  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  body  is  subjected  to  sudden  transitions  from 
one  to  the  other,  that  serious  consequences  ensue. 
These  arise,  chiefly,  from  the  sudden  obstruction 
of  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  rapid  changes 
in  the  relative  state  of  the  circulation  on  the 
surface  and  in  deep-seated  organs.  Brass  and 
iron  founders,  glass-blowers,  bakers,  brewers, 
and  various  other  artisans,  are  continually  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  injuriously  warm  atmosphere  ;  and 
an  imprudent  transition  to  the  open  air,  and 

t still  more  an  exposure  to  cold  draughts,  fre- 
(juent  y  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  and  rheumatic 
affections,  asthma,  and  visceral  inflammations. 

3.  Sedentary  habits.  —  The  general  effect  of 
want  of  exercise  is  to  diminish  the  tone  of  the 
muscles,  to  render  the  functions  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  viscera  torpid,  and  to  induce  languor  and 
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debility  of  the  whole  system,  with  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  lymphatic  temperament :  hence, 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  haemorrhoids,  obesity, 
and,  in  females,  leucorrhoea,  and  derangements 
of  the  menstrual  function.  The  sitting  posture, 
also,  when  too  long  continued,  is  evidently  in¬ 
imical  to  the  free  performance  of  various  im¬ 
portant  functions.  Literary  persons,  clerks, 
weavers, sempstresses, and  many  others, are  liable 
to  suffer  in  their  health  from  deficient  exercise 
and  the  sitting  posture.  There  are  some  oc¬ 
cupations  which  combine  an  unnatural  and  con¬ 
strained  position  of  the  body  with  sedentary 
habits  :  these  cases  will  be  presently  noticed. 

4.  Over-fatigue.  —  An  undue  expenditure  of 
muscular  power  doubtless  tends  to  shorten  the 
term  of  life,  by  gradually  exhausting  the  vital 
energy ;  its  effects,  however,  are  seldom  very 
appreciable,  unless  over-exertion  be  combined 
with  intemperance,  or  habits  otherwise  un¬ 
healthy.  Coal-heavers,  porters,  and  various 
others  are  liable  to  suffer  from  over-exertion  of 
the  muscles. 

5.  Excessive  exertion  of  some  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inactivity  of  others.  —  The  bad  consequences 
of  excessive  exertion  of  particular  organs  is 
exemplified  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
their  great  vessels,  which  are  produced  by  over¬ 
exertion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  in  those 
who  play  on  wind  instruments,  and  in  singers. 
Amaurosis,  cataract,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  are  common  among  those  whose  occupation 
obliges  them  to  exercise  their  vision  for  a  length 
of  time  on  very  minute  objects,  or  to  expose 
their  eyes  to  a  glare  of  light ;  as  watchmakers, 
engravers,  those  engaged  about  large  furnaces, 
&c.  To  the  combined  influence  of  posture  and 
local  exertion,  may  be  attributed  the  frequency 
of  hernia  at  the  groin  in  cavalry  soldiers  who 
ride  with  very  long  stirrups.  The  effect  of 
inactivity  on  particular  parts  of  the  body  seldom 
amounts  to  absolute  disease;  but  muscular 
debility  is  the  general  result  of  insufficient 
exercise  of  any  of  the  limbs  :  we  have  a  familiar 
example  in  postilions,  and  others  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  riding,  and  w'ho  are  frequently  so  weak 
in  the  legs,  that,  even  when  otherw  ise  robust, 
they  are  unable  to  walk  any  distance  without 
great  fatigue. 

6.  Constrained  and  unnatural  postures. _ The 

evils  arising  from  this  cause  are  experienced  by 
many  classes  of  artisans.  In  tailors,  shoemakers, 
button  burnishers,  and  others,  the  bent  position 
of  the  body  weakens  the  spine,  and  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  while  the  strong  pressure  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  on  the  epigastrium  is  particularly 
injurious  to  the  stomach  :  hence  curvature  of 
the  spine,  dyspepsia,  gastrodynia,  constipation, 
luemorrhoids,  asthma,  and  pulmonary  diseases. 
Clerks  in  offices,  who  acquire  the  habit  of  leaning 
too  much  over  the  desk,  and  pressing  the  epi¬ 
gastrium  against  its  edge,  are  subject  to  the  same 
evils  in  a  minor  degree. 

7.  The  action  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
particles,  inhaled  with  the  air,  or  otherwise  applied 
to  the  body.  —  The  principal  morbific  agents  of 
this  kind  are  mercury,  lead,  copper,  arsenic, 
antimony,  zinc,  tin,  the  mineral  acids,  animal 
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putrefaction,  vegetable  putrefaction,  soot,  and 
line  powders  of  various  kinds,  which  produce 
mechanical  irritation. 

Mercury. — Those  who  work  in  quicksilver 
mines,  glass  platers,  and  gilders  of  silver,  brass, 
and  copper,  are  the  persons  chiefly  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  fumes  of  mercury.  Many  of 
the  symptoms  thus  induced,  are  similar  to  those 
which  result  from  the  long  continued  use,  or  ra¬ 
ther  abuse,  of  mercury  as  a  medicine  ;  protracted 
salivation,  extreme  sensibility  to  cold,  great  nerv¬ 
ous  irritability,  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  pains  resembling  rheumatism,  cachectic 
eruptions,  and  emaciation.  There  is  one  affec¬ 
tion,  however,  common  among  workmen  who 
are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  mercury,  and  which 
is  seldom  if  ever  observed  as  a  consequence  of 
its  medicinal  use.  This  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
paralysis,  which  has  been  named  the  mercurial 
palsy.  It  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  but 
more  frequently  by  slow  degrees.  The  first 
symptom  is  usually  a  want  of  command  over 
the  muscles  of  the  arms,  which  are  affected 
also  with  slight  convulsive  twitchings ;  these 
symptoms  increase  to  a  continual  tremor,  which 
now  extends  to  the  lower  limbs  and  to  the 
whole  body  ;  the  patient  performs  with  difficulty 
any  function  in  which  the  muscles  are  concerned, 
even  that  of  mastication ;  the  general  health 
becomes  greatly  disordered  ;  the  patient  is  rest¬ 
less,  depressed,  and  subject  to  headach,  delirium, 
and  disorders  of  the  bowels.  After  a  while  the 
general  health  often  improves  somewhat,  while 
the  paralytic  state  of  the  muscles  continues,  and 
the  patient  lives  many  years  in  a  helpless  and 
miserable  state.  The  disease  under  consider¬ 
ation  generally  arises  from  long  continued 
exposure  to  mercurial  vapours ;  but,  in  some 
instances,  an  exposure  of  only  a  few  hours  has 
been  known  to  produce  it.  The  treatment  of 
this  affection  is  little  understood.  An  imme¬ 
diate  removal  from  the  source  of  the  mischief 
is  of  course  indispensable  ;  and,  in  recent  cases, 
is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  for  the  restoration 
of  health.  Persons  who  have  once  suffered 
from  the  mercurial  palsy,  are  very  liable  to  a 
relapse  from  the  slightest  exposure  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cause. 

Lead.  —  Those  who  suffer  chiefly  from  the 
poison  of  lead,  are  the  workmen  in  lead  mines, 
those  engaged  in  separating  it  from  its  ores, 
plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  colour-grinders, 
and  type-founders.  The  poisonous  effects  of 
this  metal  constitute  the  disease  called  Colica  pic- 
tonum,  already  treated  of  in  the  article  Colica. 

Copper.  —  It  does  not  appear  that  artificers  in 
copper  are  liable  to  suffer  much  from  its  poison¬ 
ous  effects.  They  are  sometimes  affected  with 
a  form  of  colic  resembling  the  lead  colic ;  but 
such  cases  are  not  frequent.  Copper-filers  are 
very  liable  to  pulmonary  diseases;  but  these  are 
not  referrible  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the 
copper,  considered  as  a  metallic  poison,  but  to 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  its  finer  particles 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Brass-founders  also  are 
very  subject  to  asthma;  but  this  may  arise 
partly  from  the  cause  just  referred  to,  and  partly 
from  the  fumes  of  the  zinc  with  which  the 
copper  is  amalgamated. 
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Arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin _ Arsenic, 

though  of  frequent  use  in  the  arts,  is  employed 
in  small  quantities,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
metallic  state :  as  it  possesses  no  deleterious 
properties  till  oxidated,  no  particular  bad  conse¬ 
quences  are  known  to  result  to  the  workmen. 
Antimony  also  is  used,  but  in  minute  quantities, 
and  seems  to  produce  no  bad  effect.  Those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  zinc,  do  not 
usually  suffer  materially :  it  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  not  entirely  harmless,  as  a 
case  is  given  in  Rust’s  Magazine  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  assistant,  who,  having  inhaled  them  in 
large  quantity,  was  seized  with  very  alarming 
symptoms.  (S cc  Poisons.)  Tin,  in  the  metallic 
state,  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  but  is  then 
inert:  the  oxide  and  the  muriates,  which  are 
poisonous,  are  employed  by  colour-makers  and 
dyers,  but  not  under  circumstances  in  which  any 
bad  effects  are  likely  to  ensue. 

Mineral  acids.  —  The  manufacturers  of  the 
mineral  acids,  and  persons  of  other  occupations 
whoare exposed  to  their  fumes,  are  liable,  without 
due  caution,  to  be  asphyxiated,  and  to  become 
subject  to  pulmonary  diseases,  from  the  irri¬ 
tating  effects  of  the  acrid  vapours  on  the  air- 
passages  :  these  evils,  however,  are  very  easily 
avoided,  by  conducting  such  operations  in  a 
sufficiently  free  atmosphere,  and  other  obvious 
precautions. 

Animal  putrefaction. —  The  influence  of  putrid 
animal  effluvia  in  producing  disease,  was  for¬ 
merly  much  overrated,  and  they  were  regarded 
as  a  frequent  cause  of  pestilential  fevers.  It  is 
now  well  ascertained,  that  they  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  tendency  to  engender  fevers,  and  that  serious 
effects  of  any  kind  arise  from  them  only  when 
they  are  in  a  concentrated  state.  The  persons 
who  suffer  most  from  concentrated  animal  efflu¬ 
via,  are  nightmen.  From  observations  made  at 
Paris,  among  the  persons  employed  in  emptying 
the  extensive  fosses  d'aisance  of  that  city,  it 
appears  that  they  are  subject  to  several  morbid 
affections  caused  by  the  evolution  of  different 
gases.  Vapours  consisting  chiefly  of  ammo- 
niacal  gas  are  vulgarly  called  La  mitte.  They 
produce  smarting  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with 
the  sensation  of  a  pungent  and  disagreeable 
smell  ;  these  are  followed  by  pain,  commencing 
in  the  orbit,  and  extending  to  the  forehead,  with 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  blind¬ 
ness,  which  continues  for  several  days.  These! 
symptoms  are  relieved  by  a  flow  of  tears,  and 
no  treatment  is  required  but  shading  the  eyes! 
from  the  light,  and  exposing  them  to  the  open: 
air;  in  severer  cases,  cold  water  is  applied,  and 
the  patient  is  kept  in  a  dark  room.  The  term) 
Le  plomb  is  applied  to  two  kinds  of  effluvia; 
one  consisting  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
hydrosulphuretted  ammoniacal  gases,  which 
causes  a  convulsive  affection  ;  the  other  con¬ 
sisting  of  azotic  gas,  which  produces  asphyxia: 
the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  chlorides  of  lime 
and  soda  ;  the  latter  is  rendered  innocuous  by  s 
free  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

The  putrid  effluvia  evolved  in  dissecting  I 
rooms,  produces  no  other  bad  effects  than  indi¬ 
gestion,  with  depression  of  spirits,  and  frequentlj 
diarrhoea  :  these  symptoms  arc  only  experience 
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by  those  unaccustomed  to  the  air  of  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room,  and  they  soon  wear  off. 

The  insertion  of  putrid  matter  into  a  wound, 
as  often  happens  to  anatomists,  may  be  followed 
bv  very  serious  consequences:  these  are  familiar 
even  to  the  young  student,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon  here. 

Vegetable  putrefaction.  —  The  noxious  effects 
of  the  miasma  arising  from  decomposing  vege¬ 
table  matter,  are  well  known.  The  only  persons 
who  are  particularly  exposed  to  this  cause  by 
the  nature  of  their  occupation,  are  steepers  of 
■hemp,  who  are  said  to  be  very  liable  to  inter¬ 
mittent  fever. 

Soot.  —  There  is  a  disease  of  the  scrotum, 
which,  from  its  greater  frequency  among  chim¬ 
ney-sweepers  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  has 
been  denominated  chimney-sweepers'  cancer.  It 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  arise  exclusively 
from  the  application  of  soot  to  the  part ;  but 
this  is  now  generally  disbelieved,  because  the 
disease  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  persons 
who  have  not  in  any  manner  come  in  contact 
with  soot.  It  commences  as  a  wart-like  ex¬ 
crescence  on  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum, 
which  turns  into  a  superficial,  ragged,  ill- 
looking,  and  painful  sore,  with  hard^and  promi¬ 
nent  edges.  After  a  while  it  consumes  the 
textures  covering  the  testicle,  and  seizes  on  that 
organ,  which  becomes  enlarged  and  indurated. 
It  creeps  along  the  spermatic  cord  into  the 
abdomen,  affecting  the  inguinal  glands  in  its 
course  ;  and  finally  attacks  some  of  the  viscera, 
and  destroys  the  patient.  The  disease  is  not 
common.  The  only  remedy  is  early  extirpation 
of  the  part  affected.  The  real  cause  of  this 
disease  is  not  understood. 

Substances  which  act  by  the  mecha, nical  irritation 
of  their  particles.  —  A  great  variety  of  artisans 
suffer  more  or  less  from  this  cause ;  as  needle- 
pointers,  grinders  of  all  kinds,  filers  of  brass, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  stone-cutters,  pearl  and 
horn  button  makers,  turners,  sawyers,  millers, 
starch-makers,  flax-dressers,  wool  carders, 
feather-dressers,  weavers,  and  many  others.  Of 
these,  needle-pointers  and  grinders  suffer  so 
frequently,  that  the  chronic  bronchitis  which  is 
the  chief  form  of  disease  induced  by  all  the 
occupations  above  enumerated,  is  vulgarly 
known  by  the  names  of  pointer  s  cough  and 
grinder  s  rot.  The  form  of  bronchial  affection 
varies  somewhat  in  different  classes  of  artisans  : 
in  needle-pointers,  grinders,  and  stone-cutters, 
it  usually  is  of  a  purely  inflammatory  character; 
in  horn  and  pearl  button  makers,  it  is  frequently 
more  or  less  of  an  asthmatic  character. 

The  artisans  mentioned  above,  as  subject  to 
pulmonary  diseases  from  the  effect  of  irritating 
powders,  are  also  liable  to  ophthalmia  from  the 
same  cause.  Several  contrivances  have  been 
proposed  in  this  country  and  in  France,  for 
protecting  the  workmen  from  the  effect  of 
irritating  powders.  That  of  Mr.  Abrahams,  of 
Sheffield,  is  particularly  valuable. 

DISINFECTION.  The  process  of  dis¬ 
pelling  and  neutralising  contagious  miasmata, 
i'his  is  done  by  the  copious  admission  of  fresh 
nr,  and  the  use  of  certain  chemical  substances. 

■  Disk.  See  Discus. 
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DISLOC A'TION.  ( Dislocatio ,  onis.  f.) 
Luxation.  The  displacement  of  the  articular 
extremity  of  a  bone.  When  dislocation  takes 
place  as  the  result  of  violence,  it  is  called 
primitive,  or  accidental ;  when  it  happens  as  a 
consequence  of  disease  which  has  destroyed  the 
textures  forming  the  joint,  it  is  called  consecu¬ 
tive,  or  spontaneous. 

DISPE'NSARY.  ( Dispensarium ,  ii.  n.  ; 
from  dispendo,  to  distribute.)  1.  The  shop  or 
place  in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 

2.  An  institution,  in  which  the  poor  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  advice  and  medicines. 

DISPE'NSATORY.  ( Dispensatorium,  ii. 
n.  ;  from  dispendo,  to  distribute.)  Antidotarium. 
A  book  which  treats  of  the  composition  of  me¬ 
dicines. 

DISPE'RMUS.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and 
air cpya,  a  seed.)  Dispermous,  or  two-seeded. 

DISSE'CTION.  (Disseclio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
disseco,  to  cut  asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces 
of  any  part  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  its  structure.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

DISSE'CTUS.  Dissected.  A  term,  applied 
by  botanists  synonymously  with  incised  and  laci- 
niated,  to  leaves  which  are  cut,  as  it  were,  into 
numerous  irregular  portions.  See  Leaf. 

DISSEPIME'NTUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
dissepio,  to  separate.)  A  partition.  Applied  by 
botanists  to  partitions  which  separate  the  cells  of 
a  capsule.  See  Capsula. 

Dissk'ptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  separate.) 
The  diaphragm,  or  muscle  which  divides  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax  from  that  of  the  abdomen. 

DISSI'LIENS.  (From  dissilio,  to  burst.) 
Dissident,  or  bursting  suddenly  asunder.  Ap¬ 
plied,  in  Botany,  to  capsules,  &c. 

Disso'lvent.  ( Dissolvens ,  from  dissolvo,  to 
loosen.)  I.  Applied  to  a  medicine  which  dis¬ 
solves  morbid  concretions. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  a  menstruum. 

Dissolution.  ( Dissulutio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
dissolvo,  to  loosen.)  1.  Death. 

2.  The  humoral  pathologists  applied  this  term 
to  a  diminution  of  consistence  in  the  blood. 

Dissolu'tus.  (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 
Loose.  Dysentery  has  been  called  dissolutus 
morbus  by  some  writers. 

DTSTANS.  Distant:  applied  to  petals, 
stems,  &c.,  which  are  directed  away  from  each 
other. 

DisTEMrERA'NTiA.  Synonymous  with  Intern- 

peries. 

Distended,  See  Ventricosus. 

I) I STE'NTIO.  (From  distendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  Distension  or  dilatation. 

Distentio  nervorum.  A  spasm  or  convul¬ 
sion.  —  Celsus. 

Disti'chia.  See  Distichiasis. 

DISTICIII'ASlS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  Sis, 
double,  and  rmxos,  a  row. )  Distichiasis  ;  Dis- 
tichia.  A  disease  of  the  eyelid,  in  which  there 
is  a  double  row  of  eyelashes,  one  growing  in 
the  natural  direction,  and  the  other  turned 
inwards,  irritating  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

D I' STIC II US.  (Same  etymon.)  Two- 

ranked.  Applied  to  stems,  leaves,  &c.,  when 
they  spread  in  two  horizontal  directions;  as  the 
M  m  4 
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branches  of  the  Pinvs  picea,  or  silver  fir,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Taxus  baccata,  or  yew. 

Distillatio  per  descensum.  See  Descensus. 
DISTILL A'TION.  ( Distillatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  distillo,  to  drop  little  by  little.)  Calastag- 
mos.  1.  A  chemical  process,  which  consists  in 
separating  the  volatile  principles  of  bodies  by 
subjecting  them  to  heat  in  one  vessel,  and  con¬ 
densing  the  volatile  part  in  another.  Distilla¬ 
tory  vessels  are  either  alembics  or  retorts  ;  the 
former  consist  of  an  inferior  vessel  called  a 
cucurbit,  designed  to  contain  the  matter  to  be 
examined,  and  having  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it, 
called  the  capital,  or  head.  In  this  last,  the 
vapours  are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the 
surrounding  air,  or,  in  other  cases,  by  the 
assistance  of  cold  water  surrounding  the  head, 
and  contained  in  a  vessel  called  the  refrigeratory. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  capital  proceeds  a 
tube,  called  the  nose,  beak,  or  spout,  through 
which  the  vapours,  after  condensation,  are,  by  a 
proper  figure  of  the  capital,  made  to  flow'  into  a 
vessel  called  the  receiver,  which  is  usually 
spherical.  These  receivers  have  different  names, 
according  to  their  figure,  being  called  mattresses, 
balloons,  &c.  Retorts  are  a  kind  of  bottle  of 
glass,  pottery,  or  metal,  the  bottom  being  spheri¬ 
cal,  and  the  upper  part  gradually  diminishing 
into  a  neck,  which  is  turned  on  one  side. 

2.  A  defluxion  of  rheum  ;  a  catarrh. 

Distillation,  destructive.  The  decompo¬ 
sition  of  bodies  by  a  strong  heat  in  one  vessel, 
and  the  collection  of  the  products  in  another. 

Distillatokius.  Appertaining  to  distillation. 
—  Vasa  distillatoria,  vessels  used  in  distilling. 

Distilled  vinegar.  See  Acetum. 

Distilled  water.  See  Water. 

Distinct.  Distinctus.  Applied,  in  Botany, 
to  parts  of  plants  which  are  free,  not  adherent 
to  other  parts. 

DI'STOMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  ois,  and 
cjoya,  a  mouth.)  Two-mouthed.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  worms  in  Rudolphi’s  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Di  stoma  hepaticum.  Fasciola  Humana  of 
Gmelin  and  others.  The  liver  fluke.  A  small 
flat  flounder-like  worm,  about  the  size  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger  ;  found  very  frequently 
in  the  bile  ducts  of  sheep  and  oxen.  They  have 
been  found  by  Pallas,  Chabert,  and  Bucholz,  in 
the  human  subject. 

DISTORTION.  (Distorlio ;  from  distor- 
tjiteo,  to  wrest  aside.)  Properly,  the  wresting  of 
any  part  from  its  natural  position  by  violence  ; 
it  is  generally  used,  however,  to  signify  an  un¬ 
natural  direction  of  parts,  from  whatever  cause, 
as  a  curved  spine,  a  wry  mouth,  squinting,  &c. 

Dislortor  oris.  See  Zygomalicus  minor. 

Distiia'ction.  Chemists  have  used  this  term 
to  signify  the  separation  of  the  elements  of  bodies, 
when  effected  with  difficulty. 

DI'STRIX.  ( ix ,  ids.  f;  from  bis,  double, 
and  the  hair.)  A  disease  of  the  hair,  in 

which  it  splits  and  divides  at  the  end. 

Distylus.  (From  Sis,  Iwice,  and  aruhos,  a 
style.)  Distyle.  Having  two  styles. 

Dittandcr.  See  Lepidum  sativum. 

Dittany.  See  D’ctamnvs. 

Dittany,  bastard.  See  Dictamnus  albas. 
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Dittany  of  Crete.  See  Origanum. 

Dittany,  white.  See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  A'.ovprjcris  ;  from 
Siovpe to,  to  void  the  urine.)  The  excretion  of 
urine.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  a  more  than 
usually  abundant  excretion  of  urine,  whether 
from  disease  or  the  operation  of  medicine. 

DIURE'TIC.  (AioupriT  ikos.  Diurelicus  { 
from  Siovpyais,  a  discharge  of  urine.)  Applied 
to  any  thing  which,  when  taken  internally,  aug¬ 
ments  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  an  elfect  will  be  produced  by 
any  substance  capable  of  stimulating  the  secreting 
vessels  of  the  kidneys.  All  the  saline  diuretics 
seem  to  act  in  this  manner.  They  are  received 
into  the  circulation;  and  passing  off  with  the 
urine  stimulate  the  vessels,  and  increase  the 
quantity  secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of  which 
appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  application,  but  i 
from  an  action  excited  in  the  stomach,  and  pro-  | 
pagated  by  nervous  communication  to  the  secret- 
i ng  urinary  vessels. 

The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  other  I 
vegetables,  appears  to  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in  which  i 
certain  substances  produce  a  diuretic  effect;  a 
that  is,  by  promoting  absorption.  When  a  ti 
large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  is  introduced  into  i 
the  circulating  mass,  it  stimulates  the  secreting  1 
vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  carried  off’  by  urine,  f 
If,  therefore,  absorption  be  promoted,  and  if  a  i 
portion  of  serous  fluid,  perhaps  previously  effused,  e 
be  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  •>. 
kidneys  will  be  increased.  In  this  way  digitalis) 
seems  to  act :  its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said,  i. 
is  greater  when  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is  ini 
health. 

On  the  same  principle  (the  effect  arising  fromi' 
stimulating  the  absorbent  system),  may  probably 
be  explained  the  utility  of  mercury  in  assisting 
several  diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted  by  ! 
drinking  freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is  also  | 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  external  heat  be  applied,  diuresis  is  frequently 
prevented,  and  diaphoresis  produced.  Hence  : 
the  doses  of  them  should  be  given  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  the  patient,  if  possible,  be  kept 
out  of  bed. 

The  direct  effects  of  diuretics  are  sufficiently  j 
evident.  They  discharge  the  watery  part  oil 
the  blood;  and,  by  that  discharge,  they  in-jl 
directly  promote  absorption  over  the  wholij  | 
system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are  prin  j  »: 
cipally  employed ;  and  when  they  can  be  brought  r 
to  act,  the  disease  is  removed  with  less  injury  tel  I: 
the  patient  than  it  can  be  by  exciting  any  otlie  l; 
evacuation.  Their  success  is  very  precarious! 
the  most  powerful  often  failing;  and,  as  till | 
disease  is  so  frequently  connected  with  organ i I  fc 
affection,  even  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid!  b 
when  it  takes  place,  only  palliates,  without  H 
effecting  a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally  use  I  If 
in  calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea,  and  with  *  | 
view  of  diminishing  plethora,  or  checking  profits!  j  ; 
perspiration. 
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Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica, 
lasses  the  super-tartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitre,  the  muriate 
if  ammonia,  or  crude  sal-ammoniac,  potash,  and 
lie  acetate  of  potash,  or  kali  acetatum,  among 
lie  saline  diuretics;  and  selects  the  following 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  — scilla  maritima, 
ligitalis  purpurea,  nicotiana  tabacum,  solanum 
lulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colchicum  autumnale, 
;ratiola  officinalis,  spartium  scoparium,  juniperis 
.ommunis,  copaifera  officinalis,  pinus  balsamea, 
nd  pinus  larix  ;  and  the  blistering  tiy  from  the 
nimal  kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr.  Cullen 
ays,  the  diuretic  vegetables  mentioned  by  writers 
ire  of  very  little  power,  and  are  employed  with 
icry  little  success.  Of  the  umbel  lata;,  the  me- 
iicinal  powder  resides  especially  in  their  seeds  ; 
ut  he  never  found  any  of  them  very  efficacious. 
The  semen  dauci  sylvestris  has  been  commended 
•s  a  diuretic  ;  but  its  powers  as  such  are  not 
lery  remarkable.  In  like  manner,  some  of  the 
tlantcc  stellatcc  have  been  commended  as  diu- 
:etics;  but  none  of  them  deserve  our  notice, 
ixcept  the  rubia  tinctorum,  the  root  of  which 
asses  so  much  by  the  kidneys  as  to  give  its  j 
olour  to  the  urine.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be 
upposed  to  stimulate  the  secretories ;  but  Dr.  ( 
fullen  found  its  diuretic  powers  did  not  always  J 
ppear,  and  never  to  any  considerable  degree ;  I 
nd  as,  in  brute  animals,  it  has  always  appeared 
urtful  to  the  system,  he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  j 
;e  employed  to  any  extent  in  human  diseases.  { 
The  bardana,  lithospermum,  ononis,  asparagus,  j 
nula  campana,  are  all  substances  which  seem  to  | 
»ass,  in  some  measure,  by  the  kidneys ;  but  their 
uuretic  powers  are  hardly  worth  notice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
n  his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are  dulcamara, 
ligitalis,  scilla  ;  some  of  the  alliacea;  and  sili-  I 
uosae  ;  the  balsams  and  resins  ;  cantharides,  and 
he  diuretic  salts. 

Divapora'tio.  Evaporation. 

DIVARICATION.  The  separation  of  two 
hings  previously  united.  Applied  in  Anatomv, 
Botany,  &c. 

DI\  ARICA'TUS.  Straddling;  standing 
vide  from  each  other. 

Divellent  affinity.  See  Affinity,  quiescent. 

DIVE'RGENS.  Di  verging.  Applied,  in 
lotany,  to  branches  which  spread  wide  from  the 
tern,  almost  horizontally. 

Diversiflo'rus.  ( From  diversus,  different,  and 
'os,  a  flower.)  A  term  applied  to  umbels  which 
nave  regular  florets  in  the  centre  and  irregular 
•owards  the  circumference. 

Divekso'iuum.  (An  inn  or  lodging;  from 
iversor,  to  resort  to.)  A  whimsical  name  given 
o  the  receptaculum  chyli. 

DIVER  I  I'CULUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  a  by- 
' a>’- )  A  term  generally  applied  by  anatomists 
o  any  hollow  appendage  attached  to  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  intestinal  tube. 

Diverticulum  Nucku.  The  opening  on  each 
ide  through  which  the  round  ligament  of  the 
items  passes.  Nuck  asserted  that  it  remained 
wpen  a  long  time  after  birth. 

Dividing  bandage.  Fascia  dividens.  A 
pandage  used  to  keep  parts  separate  from  each 
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other,  and  prevent  adhesion,  as  in  cases  of 
burns. 

Divulsio  uhin^e.  This  term  has  been  used 
to  signify  that  state  of  the  urine  in  which  a 
nebulous  deposit  is  diffused  through  it. 

Dixon’s  antirilious  pills.  These  are  com¬ 
posed  of  aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and  emetic 
tartar. 

DOCIMA'SI  A.  (From  boKigafa,  to  exa¬ 
mine.)  The  art  of  examining  fossils,  in  order 
to  discover  what  metals,  &c.  they  contain. 

DOCIMA'STIC.  Appertaining  to  the  Do- 

cimasia. 

Dock.  See  Rumex. 

Dock-cresses.  See  Lapsana. 

Dock,  sour.  See  Rumex  acetosa. 

Dock,  water.  See  Rumex  hydrolapatlium. 

Docna  Sara.  A  place  among  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains,  where  there  is  a  mineral  spring 
containing  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate  of 
soda,  silica,  and  iron. 

Dodder.  See  Cuscuta. 
DODECADA'CTYLUS.  (AccSeua  Sa/c- 
tuA os;  from  SuSe/ca,  twelve,  and  SaicrvAos,  a 
finger  :  so  named  because  its  lengih  is  about  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers.)  A  Greek  epithet  of 
the  duodenum.  It  must  be  observed,  that,  at  the 
time  this  name  was  given,  anatomy  consisted  in 
the  dissection  of  brutes  ;  and  the  length  was 
therefore  probably  adjudged  from  the  gut  of 
some  animal,  and  not  of  man. 

DODECA'NDRIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Scc- 
8eua,  twelve,  and  avqp,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  embracing 
those  w'ith  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  twelve 
stamina. 

Dodecapha'rmacum.  (From  SwSeica,  twelve, 
and  <pa.pua.Kov,  a  medicine.)  A  name  formerly 
given  to  any  ointment  consisting  of  twelve  in¬ 
gredients,  as  the  unguentum  upostolorum. 

DodecaGheon.  (From  8o)5e/ra,  twelve,  and 
&eos,  a  god.)  An  antidote  consisting  of  twelve 
simples  :  so  named  after  the  twelve  principal 
deities  of  the  Greeks. 

Do'  dra.  A  drink  used  by  the  ancients,  which 
was  made  of  nine  ingredients. 

DO'DRANS.  (s,  tis.  m.)  A  measure  called 
a  palm,  or  the  space  between  the  end  of  the 
thumb  and  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  when 
fully  extended:  about  nine  inches.  This  is 
nearly  the  palm  of  foreign  nations,  and  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  quarter  of  an  English  yard. 

Dog's-bane,  Syrian.  See  Asclepias  Syriaca. 

Dog-days.  See  Dies  caniculares. 

Dog's-grass.  Sec  Triticum  repens. 

Dog' s-mercury.  See  Mercurialis. 

Dog-rose.  See  Rosa  canina. 

Dog-stones.  See  Orchis  niascula. 
DOGMATISTS.  ( Dogmalici ;  Soy/xccTiicoi’ 
from  Soy/xa,  a  doctrine.)  A  set  of  ancient  phy. 
sicians,  of  whom  Hippocrates  is  presumed  to  be 
the  first,  who  supposed  principles  from  which  they 
drew  conclusions,  and  applied  those  principles 
and  conclusions  to  particular  diseases:  hence  they 
were  also  called  logici,  logicians,  and  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  empi/rici  and  methadici. 

DOLABRI FO'RMIS.  (From  dolabra,  a 
hatchet,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Hatchet¬ 
shaped.  Applied  to  a  leaf,  which  is  compressed. 
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with  a  very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and  a  cylin¬ 
drical  base ;  as  in  Misembryantkemuni  dolabri- 
forme. 

Do  let.  An  alchemical  name  of  peroxide  of 

iron. 

DO'LICHOS.  (os,  i.  m. ;  from  SoAlxos, 
long  :  so  called  from  the  length  of  its  pods.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  De- 
candria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cowhage. 

See  Dolichos  pruricns. 

Dolichos  pruiuens.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Dolichos,  or  cowhage. 

Dolichos  —  volubilis,  leguminibus  raecmosis, 
valvulis  subcarinatis  hirtis,  pedunculis  lends,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  pods  of  this  plant  are  covered 
with  sharp  hairs,  which  are  employed  medicinally 
in  form  of  electuary,  as  an  anthelmintic.  The 
manner  in  which  these  hairy  spicula  act,  seems 
to  be  purely  mechanical  :  for  neither  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  nor  the  decoction,  possess  the  least  anthel¬ 
mintic  power. 

Dolichos  soja.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  soy.  It  is  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  Japan,  where  various  culinary  articles 
are  prepared  from  it ;  hut  the  two  principal  are 
a  sort  of  butter,  termed  miso,  and  a  pickle  called 
sooju. 

Several  species  of  dolichos  are  used  as  food 
in  different  countries  ;  as  D.  ensiformis  in 
Jamaica,  D.  tuberosus  in  Martinique,  D.  bul- 
bosns  and  D.  lignosus  in  the  East  Indies. 

DO'LOlt.  (or,  oris,  f.)  Pain. 

Dolo'kes.  Pains.  The  name  given  by  some 
nosologists  to  a  class  of  diseases  of  which  pain 
is  a  prominent  symptom. 

Dolorosi  moiibi  Linntcus  thus  designates  the 
class  of  diseases  called  dolores  by  other  nosolo¬ 
gists. 

Dolphin.  See  Delphinus. 

Dolphin,  acid  of.  See  Delphinic  acid. 

Domestic  medicine.  Medicine  as  practised 
by  unprofessional  persons  in  their  own  families. 
Many  treatises  have  been  written  on  domestic 
medicine.  In  as  far  as  these  consist  of  general 
precepts  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
guarding  against  the  causes  of  disease,  they  are 
iiighly  useful  ;  but  when  they  attempt  to  teach 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  animal  body,  to  recognise 
and  treat  its  diseases,  they  are  highly  pernicious, 
and  are,  in  effect,  often  written  with  sinister 
intentions  by  persons  who  are  little  better  than 
quacks. 

Dominarum  aqua.  An  emmenagogue  me¬ 
dicine  prescribed  by  Mynsicht. 

Donax.  A  Latin  word  for  a  reed,  and  also 
for  a  species  of  shellfish. 

Doradilla.  See  Asplcnium  ceterach. 

DORE'MA.  (Aeoprjgn,  a  gift.)  A  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Dorema  ammoni'acum.  This  is  now  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  the  plant  which  yields  ammoniacum, 
which,  till  lately,  was  supposed  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  lleracleum  gummiferum.  The  true 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia,  has  been 
brought  home  by  Colonel  Wright,  and  described 
by  Mr.  Don.  It  is  a  robust  perennial  plant,  | 
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upwards  of  seven  feet  high,  and  about  four 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem.  It  grows  wild  between  Yerdekaust  and 
Kumesha,  in  the  province  of  Irauk.  When 
the  plant  has  attained  perfection,  it  is  perforated 
by  swarms  of  beetles,  and  through  these  punc¬ 
tures  the  ammoniacum  exudes.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
cured  from  incisions,  and  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
ground,  where  it  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  sun.  The  best  ammoniacum  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies;  that  from  Barbary  is 
contaminated  with  red  earth. 

Ammoniacum  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  exter¬ 
nally,  and  white  within  ;  it  has  a  peculiar  faint 
and  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish  bitter 
nauseous  taste.  It  is  brittle  when  cold,  but 
becomes  ductile  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  It  is 
partially  soluble  in  water,  alkohol,  ether,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  alkaline  solutions.  When  triturated  ] 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  fluid.  According  i 
to  Braconnot,  ammoniacum  consists  of  resin 
70-0,  gum  18-4,  glutinous  matter  4-4,  water  I 
6" 0  ;  loss  1 ‘2. 

Ammoniacum  agrees  generally  in  its  medicinal 
properties  with  the  rest  of  the  foetid  gums.  Its  ( 
chief  use  is  as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  in 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c.  Its  i 
antispasmodic  action  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
assafeetida,  but  less  powerful.  It  is  used  ex-  i 
ternally  as  a  discutient.  The  dose  of  ammo-  :) 
niacum,  in  substance,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  il 
grains.  Its  officinal  preparations  are,  J\[istura  it 
ammoniaci,  L.  D.  ;  Emplastrum  ammoniaci,  tf 
L. ;  Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  \> 
L.  ;  Emplastrum  gummosum ,  E.  ;  Pilultv  sci/lce  if 
composites,  L.  E. 

Do'iums  humor.  Sea-water :  so  named  i 
from  Doris,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis. 

DORO'NICUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  do-  lj 
rongi,  Arab.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin-  Li 
mean  system.  Class,  Syngenesis  ;  Order,  Po-  il; 
lygamia  superjlua.  Leopard’s  bane. 

Doronicum  germanicum.  See  Arnica. 

Doronicum  komanum.  The  pharmacopoeial  c| 
name  of  the  Roman  leopard’s  bane.  See  Do-  . 
ronicum  pardalianches. 

Doronicum  pardalianches.  The  systematic  i  i 
name  of  the  Roman  leopard’s  bane;  called  also  if 

Duron icum  rum anum. 

Doronicum  — folds  cordatis,  obtusis,  denticu-  i  1 
lalis ;  radicalibus  petiolatis  ;  cautinis  amplexi-  (< fl 
caulibus,  of  Linnaius.  The  root  of  this  plant,  i  (I 
in  an  overdose,  is  said  to  be  an  acrid  poison  :  i  il 
but  instances  are  related  of  its  efficacy  in  ver-  Il 
tigo,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

DORSAL.  (D  orsalis ;  from  dorsum,  the  I 
back.)  Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dorsal  vertebrt r.  See  Vertebra. 

Do'h  so-costa'lis.  The  name  given  by  I  i 
Chaussier  to  the  serratus  posticus  superior  I  j 
muscle. 

Do'rso-su'pra  acromia'nus.  The  trapezius  I  ; 
muscle.  —  Chaussier. 

Do'rso-tr  aciielia'nus.  The  splenitis  cold  I  I 

muscle.  —  Chaussier. 

DORSTE'NIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  named  ini  I 

honour  of  Dr.  Dorsten.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmenn  system.  Class, 
Tctrandria ;  Order,  Monogi/nia. 
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Dorstenia  braziliensis.  The  systematic 
nine  of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  used  by 
le  natives  of  Brazil,  internally  and  externally. 
They  call  it  Caa  apia.  When  chewed,  it  has 
le  same  effects  as  ipecacuanha.  The  wounds 
oni  poisoned  darts  are  said  to  be  cured  with 
ic  juice  of  the  root,  which  they  pour  into  the 
ound. 

Dorstenia  contrayerva.  The  systematic 
nine  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  contrayerva 
>ot ;  called  also,  Contrayerva  ;  Drakena  ;  Cy¬ 
rus  longus,  odorus,  peruanus ;  Bezoardica  radix. 
'he  contrayerva  root  was  first  brought  into 
urope  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis 
•rake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It  is  the 
>ot  of  a  small  plant  found  in  Peru,  and  other 
nrts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Dr.  Hous- 
•un  observes,  that  the  roots  of  different  species 
dorstenia  are  promiscuously  gathered  and 
.ported  for  those  of  the  contrayerva ;  and,  as 
il  the  species  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
her,  they  are  generally  used  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses  in  this  country.  The  tuberous  parts  of 
•  ese  roots  are  the  strongest,  and  should  be 
losen  for  use.  They  have  an  agreeable  aro- 

■  atic  smell  ;  a  rough  bitter,  penetrating  taste  ; 
id,  when  chewed,  they  give  out  a  sweetish  kind 

acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  stimulant,  and  was 
■rmerly  much  used  in  low  fevers  and  other 
Mhenic  diseases. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit  and 
later  extract  all  its  virtues;  but  they  carry  little 
nothing  in  distillation  ;  extracts  made  by  in- 
oissating  the  decoction,  retain  all  the  virtues  of 
se  root. 

The  compound  powder  of  contrayerva  is 
-rmed  by  combining  five  ounces  of  contrayerva 
iot  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  prepared  shells, 
his  powder  was  formerly  made  up  in  balls, 
nd  called  lapis  contrayerva;.  See  Pulvis  con- 
xayervee  compositus.  The  dose  of  the  pow. 
ered  root  is  from  gr.  x.  to  5  ss.  It  is  seldom 
Iministered  alone. 

Dorstenia  drakena.  The  systematic  name 
ir  one  sort  of  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  houstonii.  A  species  of  con- 
sayerva.  See  Dorstenia  contrayerva. 

Dosis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  SiSupu,  to  give.) 

■  dose.  I  lie  determinate  quantity  in  which 
Py  medicine  is  given. 

Do'thien.  A oQiyv.  A  Greek  name  of  the 
irunculus. 


DOTHINENTERI'TIS.  (From  5 o6n 

boil;  and  evrepov,  an  intestine.)  An  inflai 
latory  enlargement  of  Peyer’s  and  Brunne 
lands,  particularly  described  by  M.  Breto 
Eau>  and  regarded  by  him  as  the  cause  of  the 
mptoms  which  constitute  typhus  and  sevei 
•her  kinds  of  fever.  This  opinion  has  be 
•‘ry  hastily  adopted  by  many  in  France,  and  1 
>me  in  this  country.  The  term  dothinenteri 
m  all  respects  objectionable;  Miyv  means 
toil,  not  an  enlarged  mucous  follicle,  and  t 
Propound  word  would  signify  furuncular  i 
animation  of  the  intestines,  which  is  not  t 
leaning  intended. 


Dotted.  See  Punctatus. 
Double.  See  Didymus. 


Dove.  See  Columba. 

Dove's-foot.  See  Geranium. 

Dover's  powder.  See  Pulvis  ipecacuanha 
compositus. 

Down  of  seed.  See  Pappus. 

DRA'BA.  (a,  a;,  f.  ApaSrj.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

Draba  vekna.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
small  pl-ant,  very  common  on  most  walls.  The 
seed  is  hot  and  stimulating,  and  might  be  used 
for  pepper. 

DllACJE'NA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Jlexandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Dracaena  draco.  The  dragon-tree.  A 
huge  ti  ee  of  the  Canary  islands,  which  attains 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  the  stem  of 
which  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  age.  A  dra«-on- 
tree  at  Oratava,  in  Teneriffe,  had  attained^ the 
above  proportions  when  the  Spaniards  first 
landed  in  the  island  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
it  is  alive  now,  though  part  of  it  fell  in  the 
year  1SI9.  The  inspissated  sap  of  the  Dra- 
ccena  draco  constitutes  the  purest  kind  of 
dragon’s  blood.  See  Dragon’s  blood. 

Dracjena  reelexa.  This  species  inhabits 
the  Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar.  The 
young  shoots  are  supposed  to  possess  emmena- 
gogue  and  abortive  properties. 

Dracaena  terminalis.  This  tree  is  planted 
m  India  and  China,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
estates,  whence  its  specific  name.  Its  root  is 
used  against  dysentery. 

DRA'CO.  (o,  onis.  m.  Apaicoor,  the  dra¬ 
gon.)  This  name  was  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  fabulous  serpent,  and  also  to  a  fish,  otherwise 
called  araneus.  The  term  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  objects  by  naturalists  and  che¬ 
mists. 

Draco  herba.  Dracunculus  esculentus. 
The  Artemisia  dracunculus  of  Linnams.  It  is 
slightly  aromatic. 

Draco  mitigatus.  The  submuriate  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

Draco  syluestris.  See  Achillea. 

DRACOCE'PH  ALUM,  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
opaicwr,  a  dragon,  and  icecpaAri,  ahead.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia  ,■  Order,  Gynmo- 
spermia, 

Dracocephalum  moldavicum.  This  plant 
affords  by  distillation  a  fragrant  essential  oil, 
known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  oleum 
syrice.  The  whole  herb  is  aromatic  :  it  is  re¬ 
commended  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  system. 

Dra  conine.  Dracine.  A  red  substance 
found  in  dragon’s  blood  by  Melandri,  and  alleged 
to  be  alkaline. 

D  raco'nis  sanguis.  Dragon’s  blood. 

DRACO'NTIUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from 
bpaianv,  a  dragon  :  so  called  because  its  roots 
resemble  a  dragon’s  tail.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Gynatulria ;  Order 
Polyandria. 

D  racontium  fcetidum.  Pothosfcetida.  Ictodes 
feetidus.  Symplocarpus  fcctidus.  Skunk  cab¬ 
bage.  This  exhales  a  very  foetid  odour,  which 
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is  impaired  by  keeping.  The  powder  of  the 
root  is  given  as  an  antispasrnodic,  in  doses  of 
ten  or  twenty  grains. 

Dhacontium  pektusum.  Arum  dracontium. 
This  is  an  extremely  acrimonious  plant.  The 
Indians  cover  dropsical  parts  with  the  fresh 
leaves,  which  produce  vesications,  and  an  oozing 
of  serum. 

DllACU'NCULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
S paicoov,  a  serpent.)  1.  Synonymous  with 
Dracontium. 

2.  The  Guinea  worm.  See  Fi/aria  medi- 


nensis. 

Dracunculus  esculentus.  See  Draco  lierba. 

Dracunculus  pratensis.  See  Achillea. 

Dragacaiitha.  See  Astragalus. 

Dragant  gum.  See  Astragalus. 

Dragon.  See  Draco. 

DRAGON’S  BLOOD.  Sanguis  draconis. 
A  resinous  concrete  substance  of  a  blood  red 
colour,  and  heterogeneous  texture.  Various 
kinds  of  it  are  found  in  the  shops,  which  appear 
to  be  the  produce  of  different  trees.  That  in 
tears,  Sanguis  draconis  in  lachrymis,  is  obtained 
by  incision  from  the  Draccena  draco ;  that  in 
sticks,  Sanguis  draconis  in  cannis,  is  from  the 
Plerocarpus  draco,  P.indicus,  and  P.  santalinus; 
that  in  balls  or  cakes,  Sanguis  draconis  in  pla 
centis,  is  obtained  by  maceration  from  the  fruit 
of  the  Calamus  draco.  The  Surinam  dragon’s 
blood  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  and  root  of 
the  Ecastaphyllum  monetarus.  Dragon’s  blood 
was  formerly  prized  as  an  astringent ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  inert  as  a  medicine,  and  is  now 
only  used  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes  and 
dentifrices. 


Dragon  tree.  See  Draccena. 

Dragon's  wort.  See  Arum  dracunculus. 

Dkake/na.  The  contrayerva  plant  was  once 
so  named,  after  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  first 
brought  it  over  from  America.  See  Dorstenia 
contrayerva. 

DRASTIC.  ( Drasticus .  Apaarucos,  ac¬ 
tive,  brisk;  from  Space,  to  effect.)  A  term 
generally  applied  to  those  medicines  which  are 
very  violent  in  their  action  ;  thus,  drastic  purges, 
emetics,  &c. 

DRIVELLING.  An  involuntary  flow  of 
saliva,  from  a  sluggishness  ol  deglutition,  with¬ 
out  their  being  any  increased  flow  of  the  saliva. 
It  happens  in  infancy,  in  old  age,  and  idiocy. 

Dko'ma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  described 
by  Myrepsus. 

Drooping.  See  Nutans. 

Dkopaci'smus.  (From  Speirco,  to  pluck.) 
Dropax.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch,  wax, 
&c.,  to  take  off  hair. 

Dkopax.  Apweaf  See  Dropacismus. 

Drop-serene.  See  Amaurosis. 

Dropsy.  See  llydrops. 

Drops//  of  the  belly.  See  Ascites. 

Drops!/  of  the  brain.  See  Hydrocephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest.  See  Hydrothorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovary.  See  Ovarium. 

Dropsy  of  the  shin.  See  Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  test  icle.  Sec  Hydrocele. 

Dropwort.  See  (Enanthe  crocata,  and  Spi- 
reca  Jilipendula. 

Dropwort ,  hemlock.  See  (Enanthe. 


Dropwort,  water.  See  (Enanthe. 

DRO'SERA.  (a,ce.  f.  ;  from  hpocros,  dew  •  j 
because  the  leaves  are  beset  with  glands  resem-  j 
bling  dew-drops.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of! 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Hexagynia. 
Sun-dew. 

Dkosera  rotundifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sun-dew  :  called  also,  Bos  solis, 
and  Rorella. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  —  scapis  radicatis;  folds 
orbiculatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  elegant  little 
plant  is  said  to  be  so  acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the] 
skin,  and  remove  warts  and  corns ;  and  to 
excite  a  fatal  coughing  and  delirium  in  sheep) 
who  eat  it.  It  is  seldom  given  medicinally  in 
this  country,  but  by  the  lower  orders,  who  esteem!  .1 
a  decoction  of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and  i 
coughs. 

Dkosoiso'tanum.  (From  8 poaos,  dew,  and 
fioravT),  an  herb:  so  called  because  it  has  beer 
said  to  be  covered  with  an  aromatic  dew.)  The, 
herb  betony.  See  Betonica  officinalis. 

Droso'meli.  (From  Spoaos,  dew,  and  pteAi|  ( 
honey.)  Honey-dew.  See  A'eromeli. 

Drowning.  See  Asphyxia. 

DRU'PA.  (a,  cr.  f.  •  from  draper;,  over-rip  j 
olives.)  A  stone  fruit,  formed  of  a  fleshy  o)  | 
coriaceous  seed-vessel,  inclosing  a  nut. 

It  is  distinguished  into,  Drupa  :  — 

1.  Succosa,  when  of  a  succulent  fleshy  con  < 
sistence  ;  as  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  and  necta 
rine. 

2.  Fibrosa,  the  nut  being  fibrose  ;  as  in  Coco  ■ 
nucifera. 

3.  Exsicca,  dry  and  subcoriaceous ;  as  tfcj  i 
almond  and  horse-chestnut. 

4.  Dehiscens,  opening  ;  as  in  Juglans  regi 
and  Myristica  moschata. 

From  the  number  of  nuts  it  contains,  tlj  i 
drupa  is  said  to  be,  — 

1.  Monosperm,  when  there  is  but  one  ;  as: 
the  olive  and  pistachio. 

2.  Disperm,  when  there  are  two ;  as 
Styrax. 

DllUPA'CEOUS.  (Drupaceus ;  fro 
drupa.)  Resembing  a  drupe,  or  stone  fruit ;  I  c 
the  poll  of  Erucago  and  Bunias. 

Duck.  See  Anas. 

Duct.  See  Ductus. 

DUCTI'LITY.  Ductilitas.  A  property  1 
which  bodies  are  elongated  by  repeated  or  coi 
tinned  pressure.  It  is  peculiar  to  metals.  Mi 
authors  confound  the  words  malleability,  laminl 
bility,  and  ductility  together,  and  use  them  ini 
loose  indiscriminate  way  ;  but  they  are  very  dl 
ferent.  Malleability  is  the  property  of  a  bos 
which  enlarges  one  or  two  of  its  three  dime! 
sions  by  a  blow  or  pressure  very  sudden 

applied  ;  laminability  belongs  to  bodies  i| 

tensible  in  dimensions  by  a  gradually  applil 
pressure;  and  ductility  is  properly  to  be  attj 
buted  to  such  bodies  as  can  be  rendered  lon<| 
and  thinner  by  drawing  them  through  a  hole! 
less  area  than  the  transverse  section  of  the  bo 
so  drawn. 

Doctor.  The  same  as  director. 

Ducts,  biliary.  See  Hepar. 

DU'CTUS.  (us,  us.  m.)  A  canal 
duct. 
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Ductus  ad  nasum.  See  Ductus  nasalis. 

Ductus  aquosi.  The  lymphatics  have  been 

>  called.  . 

Ductus  arteiuosus.  Canalis  arteriosus.  An 
•terial  tube  forming  a  direct  communication 
tetween  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  of  the 
etus.  After  birth  it  becomes  impervious.  See 
feet  US- 

Ductus'auius  palatinus.  The  Eustachian 
hbe.  See  Juris. 

Ductus  bartholinia'nus.  Duct  of  Bartholin. 
Die  duct  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

Ductus  biuaris.  The  biliary  duct.  See 
( lepar. 

Ductus  communis  choledocus.  See  Hepar. 
Ductus  cv'sticus.  The  cystic  duct.  The 
uct  by  which  the  bile  regurgitates  into  the  gall 
ladder.  See  Hepar. 

Ductus  excretorius.  Excretory  duct.  The 
uct  which  proceeds  from  a  gland,  and  carries 
le  secreted  fluid  to  its  destination,  is  called  the 
xcretory  duct  of  that  gland. 

Ductus  hepaticus.  The  hepatic  duct.  See 
i ’Lepar. 

Ductus  hygroble'phari.  (Hygrobkpharus ; 
rom  vypos,  moist,  and  /3Ae< papov,  the  eyelid.) 
1’he  Meibomian  glands. 

Ductus  hygrophtha'i.mici.  ( Hygrophthal - 
nicus ;  from  hypos,  moist,  and  oip0a\pos,  the 
ye.)  The  Meibomian  glands. 

Ductus  incisorius.  The  little  canal  leading 
rom  the  foramen  incisivum  into  the  cavity  of  the 
lares. 

Ductus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  duct. 
See  Lachrymal  apparatus. 

Ductus  lactiferi.  Ductus  galactophori. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  substance 
composing  the  female  breast.  The  milk  passes 
dong  these  ducts  to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  nasalis.  Nasal  or  lachrymal  duct. 
The  duct  which  conveys  the  tears  from  the 
lachrymal  sac  to  the  nose.  See  Lachrymal  appa- 
• at  us . 

Ductus  pancrea'ticus.  The  pancreatic  duct. 
It  is  white  and  small,  and  arises  from  the  left 
•extremity  of  the  pancreas,  runs  through  the  gland 
a  little  below  its  middle  towards  the  duodenum, 
into  which  it  pours  its  contents  by  an  opening 
common  to  it  and  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
Klochus. 

Ductus  rori'ferus.  The  thoracic  duct ;  ab¬ 
surdly  so  called  by  Ludovic  de  Bils. 

Ductus  salivalis  inferior.  The  duct  of 
the  submaxillary  gland.  See  Ductus  Wartho- 
mianus. 

Ductus  salivalis  superior.  The  parotid 
duct.  See  Ductus  Stenonis. 

Ductus  stenonis.  The  Stenonian  or  parotid 
duct,  which  is  so  called  after  its  discoverer, 

• Stem .  It  arises  from  all  the  small  excretory 
ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  passing  trans¬ 
versely  over  the  masseter  muscle,  penetrates  the 
buccinator,  and  opens  into  the  mouth  opposite 
to  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Ductus  thoracicus.  See  Thoracic  duct. 
Ductus  vf.no'sus.  Canalis  venosus.  A  venous 
tube  forming  a  communication  in  the  foetus 
between  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  left  hepatic 
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vein,  just  where  the  latter  vein  enters  the  vena 
cava.  The  ductus  venosus  becomes  imper¬ 
vious  after  birth,  and  dwindles  into  a  whitish 
cord.  See  Feet  us. 

Ductus  umbii.icalis.  The  umbilical  cord. 

Ductus  warthonia'nus.  The  excretory  duct 
of  the  maxillary  gland  ;  so  named  after  its  dis¬ 
coverer.  It  passes  forward  between  the  mylo- 
hyoideus  and  genioglossus  muscles,  and  under 
the  sublingual  gland,  opening  finally  on  each 
side  the  fraenum  lingum. 

Ductus  wirtsungi.  The  pancreatic  duct;  so 
named  after  Wirtsung,  the  anatomist  who  first 
described  it  in  the  human  body. 

Duelech.  Dulech.  A  term  used  bv  Para¬ 
celsus  and  Van  Velmont,  to  signify  a  species  of 
tartar  which  forms  in  the  human  body  and  causes 
divers  evils. 

Due'lla.  An  ancient  weight  of  eight  scru¬ 
ples. 

Dulcama'ra.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  amarus,  bitter.)  The  bitter  sweet.  See 
Solarium  dulcamara. 

Dulce.  See  Fucus  palmatus. 

Dulce,  red.  See  Fucus  edulis. 

Dulce'do  amo'ris.  The  clitoris. 

DULCIFICA'TIO.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
dulcis,  sweet,  and  facio,  to  make.)  Dulcification. 
The  mixing  of  the  mineral  acids  with  alkohol  to 
render  them  milder,  was  thus  named  by  the  old 
chemists. 

Dulesh.  See  Fucus  palmatus. 

Dumbness.  See  Aphonia. 

Dumo's^e.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con¬ 
sisting  of  shrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  set 
with  irregular  branches,  and  bushy. 

DUMO'SUS.  (From  dumus,  a  bush.) 
Dumose  ;  bushy. 

DUODE  NUM,  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from  duoderd, 
twelve  :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  not 
to  exceed  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers;  but  as 
the  ancients  dissected  only  animals,  this  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  human  subject.)  The  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines.  See  Intestines. 

DU'PLEX.  (From  duo,  two,  and  plica,  to 
fold.)  Double  or  two-fold.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  leaves,  petals,  perianths,  &c.  The  perianthum 
duplex  is  seen  in  Malva  althcea  and  Hibiscus. 

DUPLI  CA'TUS.  (From  duplex,  double.) 
Duplicate ;  doubled :  applied,  in  Botany ,  to 
flowers  which  have  two  series  or  rows  of  petals. 

DU'IIA  MA'TEK.  ( Durus ,  hard  ;  from 
its  hardness  as  compared  with  the  pia  mater.) 
Dura  nieninx ;  Membrana  dermatoides.  The 
tough  sero-fibrous  membrane  which  invests  the 
brain  externally  to  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
forms  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  cranium. 
See  Encephalos. 

Dura  meninx.  See  Dura  mater. 

Dutch  drops.  The  balsam  of  turpentine  is 
sold  under  this  name,  which  is  also  given  to  a 
preparation  consisting  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  guaiac,  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  oils  of 
amber,  and  cloves. 

Dutch  gold.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Dwale.  See  Atropa  belladonna. 

DWARF.  Nanus.  Pumilio.  Pumilo.  An 
animal  or  plant,  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
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stunted  so  that  its  stature  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
average  height  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
Absolute  dwarfishness  is  not  common  in  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  and  it  seems  to  be  much  rarer  among 
the  inferior  animals,  while  in  plants  it  is  very 
common,  when  the  individual  grows  in  a  soil  ill 
adapted  to  it.  The  height  of  human  dwarfs 
varies;  but,  in  general,  they  have  not  been  less 
than  three  feet.  The  famous  Polish  dwarf, 
Borulawski,  was,  however,  but  twenty- eight 
inches  ;  and  Bebe,  kept  by  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland,  measured  only  thirty-three  inches.  Their 
intellectual  faculties  are,  in  general,  imperfect: 
they  are  lively,  but  simple ;  and  sharp,  but 
timorous.  Borulawski,  who  was  known  to  the 
author,  possessed  superior  mental  powers.  For 
some  ingenious  views  as  to  the  causes  of  dwarf¬ 
ishness,  see  I.  G.  St.  Hilaire,  sur  les  Ano¬ 
malies  de  l' Organisation,  tom.  i.  p.  162.  Paris, 
1832. 


Dwarf  elder.  See  Sambucus  ebulus. 

Dyna'mic  school.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  the  physiologists  who  followed  Stahl  in 
believing  that  the  vital  phenomena  proceeded 
from  the  operation  of  an  internal  force  or  power 
{5uvufj.es)  acting  in  a  great  measure  independently 
of  external  causes.  This  power  was  supposed 
to  be  the  rational  soul.  See  Life. 

Dy'namis.  (A wages.)  A  power  or  faculty. 
Galen  frequently  uses  this  word  to  signify  a 
medicine. 

DYS/ESTHE'SI  A.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  Sus, 
with  difficulty,  and  accrda.vofj.ai,  to  feel  or  per¬ 
ceive.)  Hebetude  of  any  of  the  senses,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  touch. 

Dys^esthe'si.e.  (  The  plural  of  '  dyscesthesia. ) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 


Dr.  Cullen’s  Nosology,  containing  those  diseases 
in  which  the  senses  are  depraved  or  destroyed, 
from  a  defect  of  the  external  organs. 

Dyscatabuo'sis.  (From  5us,  with  difficulty  ; 
and  §pa)ai«a,  to  eat.)  Difficult  deglutition. 

DyscataTosis.  (From  5us,  and  Kuraircvw, 
to  drink.)  A  difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids. 
Dr.  Mead  gives  this  name  to  hydrophobia. 

DYSCINE'SIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  5 us,  with 
difficulty,  and  kcvcoj,  to  move.)  Diminution  or 
abolition  of  the  power  of  motion. 

Dyscine'm.e.  (The  plural  of  dyscinesia.) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology  ;  embracing  diseases  in  which 
the  motion  is  impeded  or  depraved,  from  an 
imperfection  ol  the  organ. 

DYSCRA'SIA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  8 us,  with 
difficulty,  and  iccpavvvgt,  to  mix.)  A  bad  crasis 
or  habit  of  body. 

DYSECCE'A.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  Sur,  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  aKor),  hearing.)  Deafness.  Hearing 
diminished  or  destroyed.  Dr.  Cullen  has  two 
species  of  this  genus  :  — 

1.  The  organic,  which  arises  irom  wax  in  the 
meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  and  obstruction  ol  the  tube. 

2.  The  atonic,  when  without  any  discernible 

injury  of  the  organ. 

DYSENTERY.  {Dysenteric,  ce.  1. ;  Irom 
Sur,  with  difficulty,  and  cvrepa,  the  bowels.)  The 
bloody  flux.  This  disease  is  known  by  conta. 
.dous  fever;  frequent  griping  stools ;  tenesmus; 


stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes  mixed  with 
blood,  the  natural  faeces  being  retained  or  voided 
in  small,  compact,  hard  substances,  known  by 
the  name  of  scybala ;  loss  of  appetite,  and 
nausea.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  is  often  occasioned  by  much 
moisture  succeeding  quickly  intense  heat,  or 
great  drought,  whereby  the  perspiration  is  sud¬ 
denly  checked,  and  a  determination  made  to  the 
intestines.  It  is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  unwholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  by  noxious 
exhalations  and  vapours  :  hence  it  appears  often 
in  armies  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low 
marshy  grounds,  and  proves  highly  destructive. 
But  the  cause  which  most  usually  gives  rise  to 
it,  is  a  specific  contagion ;  and  when  it  once 
makes  its  appearance,  where  numbers  of  people 
are  collected  together,  it  not  unfrequently  spreads 
with  great  rapidity.  A  peculiar  disposition  in 
the  atmosphere  seems  often  to  predispose,  or 
give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  in  which  case  it  pre¬ 
vails  epidemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time  with 
autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
with  these  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more  prevalent 
in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones;  and  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
which  is  the  rainy  season  of  the  year  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  very  apt  to  break  out  and  to  become 
very  general  among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  colonies.  The  body  having 
been  rendered  irritable  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  being  exposed  suddenly  to  much 
moisture  with  open  pores,  the  blood  is  thereby 
thrown  from  the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  inte¬ 
rior,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  flatulency,  sick¬ 
ness  at  the  stomach,  and  a  slight  vomiting,  and 
comes  on  with  chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the 
skin,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are,  in  general,  the  forerunners  of  the 
griping  and  increased  evacuations  which  after¬ 
wards  occur. 

Inflammation  soon  takes  place  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube:  the  stools  then 
become  more  frequent,  and  less  abundant ;  and, 
in  passing  through  the  inflamed  parts,  they 
occasion  great  pain,  so  that  every  evacuation  is 
preceded  by  a  severe  griping,  as  also  a  rumbling 
noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and  con¬ 
sistence  ;  being  sometimes  composed  of  frothy 
mucus,  streaked  with  blood,  and  at  other  times 
of  an  acrid  watery  humour,  like  the  washings  of 
meat,  and  with  a  very  foetid  smell.  Sometimes 
pure  blood  is  voided :  now  and  then  lumps  of 
coagulated  mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese, 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  evacuations  ;  and  in 
some  instances  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
passed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely  of 
a  mucous  matter,  without  any  appearance  of 
blood;  exhibiting  that  disease  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  dysenteria  alba,  or  morbus  niu- 
costis. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  various 
matters,  and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is  seldom 
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■hat  we  can  perceive  any  natural  fasces  among 
hem  ;  and  when  we  do,  they  appear  in  small 
nard  balls,  called  scybala,  which  being  passed, 
he  patient  is  sure  to  experience  some  temporary 
relief  from  the  griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent  efforts 
which  are  made  to  discharge  the  irritating 
natters,  that  a  portion  of  the  gut  is  forced 
oeyond  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which,  in  the 
nogress  of  the  disease,  proves  a  troublesome 
mid  distressing  symptom  ;  as  does  likewise  the 
enesmus,  there  being  a  constant  inclination  to 
ro  to  stool,  without  the  ability  of  voiding  any 
hing,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  fever  usually  attends  with  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  disease,  where  it  is  inclined 
o  terminate  fatally,  and  is  either  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  or  putrid  tendency.  In  other  cases,  the 
febrile  state  wholly  disappears  after  a  time,  while 
lie  proper  dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will 
■>e  of  long  continuance.  II  ence  the  distinction 
mto  acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great 
nss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied  with  a 
■utrid  tendency,  and  a  foetid  and  involuntary 
ischarge,  the  disease  often  terminates  fatally 
i  the  course  of  a  few  days  :  but  when  they  are 
lore  moderate,  it  is  often  protracted  to  a  con- 
iiderable  length  of  time,  and  goes  off  at  last 
y  a  gentle  perspiration,  diffused  equally  over 
he  whole  body  ;  the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping 
lien  ceasing,  and  the  stools  becoming  of  a 
atural  colour  and  consistence.  When  the 
isease  is  of  long  standing,  and  has  become 
abitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy  cure;  and 
'hen  it  attacks  a  person  labouring  under  an 
dvanced  stage  of  scurvy,  or  pulmonary  con- 
.umption,  or  whose  constitution  lias  been  much 
tnpaired  by  any  other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to 
wove  fatal.  It  sometimes  appears  at  the  same 
me  with  autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent 
svers,  as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then  more 
.omplicated  and  difficult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of 
;ysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines 
hut  more  particularly  of  the  colon  and  rectum) 
ppears  to  be  affected  with  inflammation  and  its 
onsequences,  such  as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and 
^infractions.  The  peritonaeum,  and  other 
Toverings  of  the  abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in 
lany  instances,  to  be  affected  with  inflamma- 
.on. 

Dysentery  often  exists  as  a  mild  disease,  being 
ttended  with  very  little  fever  or  constitutional 
crangement,  and  the  excretions  affording  occa- 
onally  relaxed  or  scybalous  frecal  matter,  but 
lore  frequently  slimy,  gelatinous,  or  sangui¬ 
neous  stools.  In  this  form  it  is  soon  controlled 
y  medicines  and  diet;  and  it  may  be  doubled 
hether  it  is  contagious.  It  was  formerly  the 
ractice  to  commence  with  blood-letting  ;  but 
i  the  present  day  this  is  never  thought  of, 
•nless  a  very  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular 
stem  exists,  or  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  or 
■tual  inflammation  ;  in  which  latter  state  the 
-.sease  of  course  requires  the  lancet.  Mild 
"lerients,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  tartarised 
“da,  senna,  rhubarb,  tamarinds,  manna,  and 
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the  like,  arc  exhibited  every  or  every  other 
morning,  and  an  opiate  at  night.  Sydenham 
gave  rhubarb,  with  tamarinds  and  senna,  in 
preference  to  other  aperients,  and  in  full  doses. 
“  I  prefer,”  says  he,  “the  use  of  rhubarb  in  this 
form  to  giving  it  alone,  or  in  a  smaller  quantity, 
because,  unless  it  acts  thoroughly,  it  does  not 
much  conduce  to  a  cure  ;  and  because,  also, 
though  more  powerful  cathartics  might  be  em¬ 
ployed,  they  woidd  hut  aggravate  the  gri pings, 
and  increase  the  general  disorder,  and  especially 
the  depression  of  spirits  :  and  hence,  even  after 
the  rhubarb  purge,  I  commonly  give  the  ano. 
dyne  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  —  indeed, 
at  any  time  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the 
laxative  has  ceased  to  operate,  —  and  thus  get 
rid  of  the  excitement  it  has  occasioned.  This 
purgative  I  repeat  twice  every  other  day,  always 
following  up  the  dose  with  an  anodyne,  as 
above;  and  I  resort  to  the  anodyne  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  even  when  no  aperient  is 
given,  that  I  may  repress  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  gain  a  truce  while  I  am  eva¬ 
cuating  the  peccant  humour.  The  anodyne  I 
make  use  of,  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  drops  of 
laudanum  in  a  dose  of  cordial  water  of  any 
kind.”  Sydenham  depended  principally  on  his 
celebrated  liquid  laudanum  :  and  so  attached 
was  lie  to  it,  and  so  persuaded  of  its  permanent 
efficacy,  that  where  the  symptoms  were  more 
violent  he  increased  the  dose,  and  gave  it  three 
times  a  day  instead  of  twice  ;  prescribing  also 
daily  an  opiate  injection.  In  mild  cases,  indeed, 
he  omitted  evacuants,and  trusted  to  opium  alone. 
I  he  principles  on  which  this  mode  of  practice 
is  founded,  are  clear  and  rational,  and  indicate 
an  attempt  to  diminish  inflammatory  action,  to 
relax  the  spasmodic  constriction,  which  both 
blocks  up  the  faices  and  produces  the  griping 
pains,  and  to  assist  the  discharge  of  faces,  as  the 
natural  passage  is  sufficiently  opened. 

Rhubarb  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of 
its  astringency,  but  many  advocate  its  employ¬ 
ment  as  clearing  the  primal  via;  better  than  any 
other  purgative.  Its  astringent  effect  may  be 
well  guarded  against  by  giving  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  tamarinds,  or  manna. 

Castor  oil  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  purgatives 
in  dysentery  :  if  this  be  given  every  other  day, 
in  a  dose  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  some  saline 
sudorific  with  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  night  and  morning,  the  disease  will  soon 
vanish. 

The  other  form  of  dysentery,  which  is  highly 
contagious,  and  is  attended  with  acute  fever,  is 
always  an  important  and  more  complicated 
disease.  The  faices,  when  discharged,  are  of 
various  colours  and  consistence,  highly  foetid, 
and  mixed  with  putrid  sanies,  membranous 
films,  and  sanguineous  coagula;  and  the  fever 
which  attends  is  either  inflammatory  or  typhous. 
In  one  of  these  forms,  the  disease  spreads  with 
tremendous  rapidity  through  camps,  or  crowds 
of  any  kind,  consociating  too  closely  together 
without  sufficient  ventilation,  and  particularly 
in  swamps,  or  other  moist  lowlands.  In  the 
present  day,  Dr.  Good  observes,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  fever  is  most  commonly  typhous.  “  I  am 
induced  to  believe,”  lie  says,  “  that  it  is  chiefly 
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in  sporadic  cases  that  the  dysenteric  fever  is  a 
cauraa,  —  that  is,  inflammatory;  while  in  those 
of  epidemic  or  contagious  origin,  the  fever  is  of 
a  typhous,  or  at  least  of  a  synochous  character; 
of  a  mixed  breed,  with  a  strongly  marked 
tendency  to  run  from  a  caumatic  to  a  typhous 

.type-” 

In  laying  down  a  curative  plan  for  these  more 
acute  forms  of  dysentery,  our  first  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  fever 
with  which  the  disease  opens.  When,  therefore,  ] 
the  pulse  is  hard  and  full,  and  particularly  when 
there  is  a  general  pain  and  tension  over  the 
belly,  indicating  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  blood 
should  be  drawn  copiously,  and  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  speed,  and  the  evacuation  repeated  according 
as  circumstances  may  require.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
ease  that  more  requires  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
judgment  on  this  point,  than  dysentery  :  for  if 
not  typhous  from  the  first,  it  has  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  pass  into  this  type;  and  the  intestinal 
inflammation  is  perhaps  of  the  erysipelatous 
kind  ;  and  hence,  unless  the  indications  for  it 
are  strong  and  prominent,  this  mode  of  cure  had 
better  not  be  ventured  upon,  and  if  blood  is  to 
be  abstracted,  it  should  be  by  leeches. 

The  next  most  probable  means  of  diminishing 
the  febrile  action,  is  by  the  use  of  general  re- 
laxants,  and  particularly  those  which  may  operate 
equally  on  the  skin  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
intestinal  canal :  these  are  emetics  and  sudorifics, 
and  especially  those  medicines  which  produce 
both  these  effects  at  the  same  time.  An  emetic 
will,  in  many  instances,  be  found  extremely 
serviceable  ;  and  in  public  practice,  in  the  navy 
and  army,  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia  has  been  resorted  to,  in  the 
beginning  of  acute  and  inflammatory  dysentery, 
with  decided  benefit.  Of  two  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  six  drachms  of  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  any  aromatic 
water,  a  fourth  part  should  be  given  every  two 
hours,  until  the  desired  effect  takes  place.  After 
having  by  these  or  similar  means  cleared  the 
primaj  via;,  diaphoretics  and  opium  are  to  be 
administered,  resorting  to  local  bleeding,  fo¬ 
mentation,  and  blisters,  if  there  be  reason  to 
think  any  tendency  to  inflammation  exists,  and 
occasionally  administering  saline  or  oleaginous 
purgatives.  The  best  diaphoretics  are,  anti- 
moniul  powder,  submuriate  of  mercury,  opium, 
or  Dover’s  powder,  in  combination,  every  four 
or  six  hours;  when  the  irritation  is  much  in  the 
lower  bowels,  and  especially  when  there  is 
tenesmus,  and  very  frequent  and  loose  motions, 
opium  introduced  into  the  rectum  acts  like  a 
charm.  Four  ounces  of  the  decoctum  lini,  or 
decoctum  amyli,  with  a  drachm  of  the  tinctura 
opii,  form  the  best  injection,  which  may  be  used 
night  and  morning,  or  oftener,  according  to 
circumstances. 

In  the  other  acute  forms  of  dysentery,  in 
which  the  accompanying  fever  is  typhous,  as  well 
as  with  those  which,  though  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  accompanied  by  a  fever  of  an  inflammatory 
or  mixed  type,  have  become  typhous,  the  bowels 
are  to  be  cleared  from  their  putrescent  focal 
contents  from  time  to  time,  by  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  dilute  mineral  acids, 


and  light  infusions  of  roses,  calumba,  cascarilla, 
cinchona,  simarouba,  cortex  conessi,  liquor  cal- 
cis  ;  the  nitric  acid  is  much  esteemed  by  some, 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  also,  and  the  chlorides  of 
lime  and  soda.  With  all  these  opium  must  be 
given,  at  the  same  time,  either  in  combination, 
or  a  full  dose  night  and  morning.  Five  drops 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  ten  of  liquid  lauda¬ 
num,  and  trvelvc  drachms  of  cinnamon  water, 
every  four  or  six  hours,  is  a  valuable  compound. 

Ten  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  as  much 
tincture  of  opium,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  infusion  or  decoction  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  barks  or  roots,  sweetened,  is  the 
proper  dose  and  way  of  administering  them. 
Some  symptoms  require  particular  attention  in 
all  cases  of  dysentery  :  —  thus,  a  diarrhoeal  state 
will  call  for  the  addition  of  kino  or  catechu,  or 
hasmatoxylum  ;  — great  pain  is  only  relieved  by 
large  doses  of  opium,  fomentations,  and  the  warm 
bath  ;  —  flatulence,  by  the  addition  of  carmin¬ 
atives,  &c.  &c. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  farinaceous  decoc¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  arrow-root,  sago,  salep, 
gruel,  barley,  and  rice.  In  simple  cases,  a  little 
light  mutton,  veal,  or  beef  broth  or  tea  will  be 
useful  ;  but  in  acute  ones,  no  preparation  of 
animal  substances  is  permitted  :  for  if  there  be 
a  tendency  to  inflammation,  or  if  synochous 
or  typhous  fever  be  present,  it  will  prove  too 
stimulating  to  the  one,  and  increase  the  putres¬ 
cent  state  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
in  the  other.  Severe  cases,  especially  where  the 
spasmodic  pains  are  severe,  w  ill  be  benefited  by 
tile  free  use  of  vegetable  gluten,  and  isinglass. 
Wine,  brandy,  and  the  like,  are  serviceable  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  debility,  or  a  typhous 
fever. 

Great  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
clothing  :  the  feet  must  be  kept  warm,  and  the  I 
skin  kept  moist,  if  possible,  but  never  so  as  to 
weaken  by  strong  perspirations. 

Dvsepulo'ticus.  (From  Bus,  with  difficulty, 
and  enuAow,  to  cicatrise.)  Dysepulotus.  Diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  healed  .  applied  to  ulcers. 

Dysh.emoukhce'a.  (From  Bus,  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  ai'ua,  blood,  and  /)eo>,  to  flow.)  The  same 
as  dyshcemorrhois. 

Dysii.kmourho'is.  (From  Bus,  with  diffi-  I 
cultv,  and  apiopjSois,  the  piles.)  Suppression  of 
the  bleeding  from  piles. 

Dyslalia.  (From  Bus,  with  difficulty,  and 
AaAi a,  speech.)  Indistinct  articulation. 

DYSLOCIII'A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  Bus,  with 
difficulty,  and  Aox<a,  the  lochia.)  An  imperfect 
excretion  or  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

DYSMENOURIKE'A.  (a,  (c.  f.  ;  from 
Bus,  with  difficulty,  and  jUTjuo^oia,  the  menses.)  il 
Difficult  or  painful  menstruation,  accompanied 
with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  bottom  i 
of  the  belly. 

In  most  cases  of  difficult  and  painful  men-  j 
struation,  the  secretion  is  scanty  throughout  the  t 
period,  or  particularly  during  the  two  first  days,  >  i 
when  the  pain  is  often  extremely  severe,  and,  in  I 
some  few  cases,  so  much  so  as  to  produce  con¬ 
vulsions,  especially  in  hysterical  women,  tor 
which  state  dystnenorrha-a  often  lays  the  found¬ 
ation.  flic  secretion,  in  some  cases,  becomes  | 
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more  abundant  after  the  two  first  days,  and  the 
pain  subsides.  In  many  cases  the  discharge  is 
unhealthy,  being  mixed  with  flakes  like  an  or¬ 
ganised  decidua,  small  portions  of  membrane, 
the  size  of  a  sixpence  or  larger,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  coagula. 

Cold,  mental  anxiety,  and  a  natural  debility 
of  the  uterus,  are  its  common  causes. 

The  treatment  is  directed  to  the  disease  when 
present,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  return,  by 
remedies  administered  during  the  interval. 

In  the  first  instance,  opium,  ether,  assafeetida, 
epid  baths,  and  fomentations,  with  stimulants, 
have  been  found  useful.  A  full  dose  of  the 
ormer,  taken  just  as  the  period  is  about  to 
irrive,  sometimes  relaxes  the  spasms,  or  destroys 
he  susceptibility  for  pain,  and  the  secretion 
joes  on  well.  When  the  hip  bath  and  foment¬ 
ations  are  beneficial,  they  are  resorted  to  during 
he  day  of  the  first  appearance,  or  persevered  in 
or  a  day  or  two  before.  Opium  applied  to  the 
oins  is  often  serviceable;  and  so  likewise  is 
nndanum  and  assafeetida,  thrown  into  the  rec- 
um  in  a  glyster,  or  solid  opium,  with  assafeetida 
ntroduced  as  a  suppository.  Ilyoscyamus,  ex- 
ract  of  poppy,  and  other  sedatives,  are,  in 
aider  cases,  sometimes  sufficient  to  remove  the 
isease. 

The  means  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  interval 
.('tween  the  periods  are  very  various.  Occasion- 
lly  cupping  the  loins,  applying  leeches  to  the 
wrinamm,  and  the  observance  of  an  abstemious 
net,  is  most  advisable  ;  and  this  plan  is  espe- 
ally  indicated  in  those  whose  fibres  are  rigid, 
nd  who  have  a  vascular  plethora.  In  other  and 
pposite  states,  where  the  patient  is  pallid,  and 
icre  is  reason  to  believe  that  laxity  and  debility 
~evail,  a  generousand  stimulating  diet,  with  cha- 
beates,  or  tonics  of  bark  and  cascarilla,  and  the 
a-'tid  gums,  and  cold  bathing,  must  be  preferred. 
^DYSO'DES.  (Ai/crceSes;  from  5 us,  bad,  and 
>,;to  smell.)  Foetid.  The  epithet  of  a  malagma 
■r  a  pleurisy,  and  an  acopon,  prescribed  by 
alen  and  Paul  us. 

DYSO'DIA.  (Aucruoia,  a  bad  smell.)  A 
■nus  in  Sauvage  s  nosology,  including  diseases 
laracterised  by  foe  tor. 

D vsono nti'a si s.  (From  Sus.  with  difficulty, 
id  oow-ncmr,  dentition.)  Difficult  dentition. 
DYSO/PIA.  ( a,  re .  f.  ;  from  Sus,  badly,  and 
A  an  eye.)  Bad  sight.  Sight  depraved.  Under 
is  term  are  comprehended, 

V  Night-sight;  called  by  the  Greeks  Nycta- 
-pia.  See  Nyctalopia. 

2.  Day-sight ;  or  hemeralopia  of  the  Greeks. 

■e  Hemeralopia. 

3.  Longsightedness.  In  this,  near  objects  are 
■en  indistinctly,  while  those  which  are  more 
slant  are  seen  plainly.  It  occurs  at  every 
nod  of  life,  but  mostly  in  old  age:  and  hence 
is  usually  denominated  presbyopia.  See 

!- csbyopia . 

■1.  Shortsightedness.  This  is,  in  most  rc- 
ects,  an  opposite  disease  to  the  last.  See 
yopia. 

5.  Lateral  vision,  or  skewsightedness.  The 
Moms  here  accurate  only  when  the  object  is 
l  c .  obliquely,  so  that  the  person  can  only 
i  in  an  oblique  direction,  in  consequence  of 
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I  some  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which 
usually  proceeds  from  slight  scars,  or  of  the 
humours  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted, 
or  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  retina.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  squinting:  for  the 
axis  of  the  eye  affected  usually  coincides  with 
that  of  the  sound  eye;  whereas,  in  squinting, 
the  two  axes  do  not  coincide,  and  the  judgment 
is  formed  from  the  strongest  eye. 

Dvsopia  i.uminis.  Day  blindness.  See 
Nyctalopia. 

Dysopia  tenebrarum.  Night  blindness. 
See  Hemeralopia. 

DYSOllE'XIA.  («,  at.  f.  ;  from  5i/x,  badly, 
and  ope^is,  appetite.)  A  depraved  appetite. 

Dvsorexize.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the 
Class  Locales  of  Cullen’s  Nosology,  which  he 
divides  into  two  sections,  appetitus  erronei,  and 
dejicientes. 

Dyso'smia.  Diminution  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  proper  term  is  dysosphresia,  for 
oayy  signifies  an  odour,  not  the  sense  of  smell. 

D\  SOSPHIIE'SI A.  (From  5 us,  with  dif- 
culty,  and  oatppyois,  the  sense  of  smell.)  An 
impaired  state  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

DyspathFa.  AuoTTa&ua.  Indisposition  to 
a  disease.  —  Galen . 

DYSFE'PSIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  5 us,  with 
difficulty,  and  -urrirro.',  to  concoct.)  Indigestion. 
This  very  common  disease  consists  generally  in  a 
want  ol  appetite,  a  sudden  and  transient  disten¬ 
sion  ot  the  stomach,  eructations  of  various  kinds, 
heartburn,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
perhaps  vomiting,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels, 
and  frequently  costiveness  or  diarrhoea.  A  long 
train  of  nervous  symptoms  are  also  frequent 
attendants. 

In  some  cases  a  few  only  of  the  above  symp¬ 
toms  are  present,  while  in  others  many  addi¬ 
tional  ones  are  experienced,  such  as  severe  pains 
in  the  head  and  chest,  and  various  affections  of 
the  sight,  as  slight  degrees  of  amaurosis,  double 
vision,  &c. 

It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  chiefly  in  persons 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is 
principally  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  devote 
much  time  to  study,  or  who  lead  either  a  very 
sedentary  or  an  irregular  life.  A  great  singu¬ 
larity  attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may  and  often 
does  continue  a  great  length  of  time,  without  any 
aggravation  or  remission  of  the  symptoms. 

Grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  intense  study, 
profuse  evacuations,  excess  in  vencry,  hard 
drinking,  particularly  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
the  abuse  ot  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  and  other 
narcotics,  immoderate  repletion,  and  over-dis¬ 
tension  of  the  stomach,  and  much  exposure  to 
moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercise,  are 
the  causes  which  usually  occasion  dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by 
a  very  long  continuance,  it  gives  rise  to  some 
other  disease,  as  organic  lesions  of  the  viscera, 
dropsy,  or  phthisis  ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very- 
difficult  to  remove,  and  particularly’  so  in  warm 
climates. 

It  is  often  a  secondary  and  symptomatic 
disease,  caused  by  structural  alterations  of  some 
part  of  the  stomach  ;  and  there  are  few  organic 
diseases  in  the  neighbouring  viscera  from  which 
N  n 
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the  stomach  does  not  become  weakened,  and 
indigestion  result. 

The  term  dyspepsia  has  been  very  vaguely 
used,  and  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  arising 
from  a  proportionate  number  of  different  mor¬ 
bid  states,  have  been  associated  under  tbe  same 
name.  The  writings  of  Marcus  and  Broussais 
have  led  many  to  refer  these  symptoms  univer¬ 
sally  to  inflammatory  states  of  different  parts  of 
the  gastro-enteric  membrane,  a  doctrine  which, 
like  most  others  of  a  similar  exclusive  character, 
is  at  once  confuted  [by  an  appeal  to  actual  ob¬ 
servation  ;  and  which  is  especially  pernicious  in 
a  practical  point  of  view,  in  as  much  as  it  too 
often  inflicts  leeches  and  starvation,  where  they 
can  very  ill  be  borne.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  produced  by  the 
inflammatory  states  alluded  to  ;  and  it  is  true, 
as  illustrated  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  that  when 
functional  derangement  has  existed  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  vascular  actions  of  the  part  become 
affected,  and  inflammation  is  set  up  ;  but  if  we 
are  content  to  be  guided  simply  by  what  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  dissection  of  those,  who  when  living 
have  been  subject  to  dyspepsia,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  chronic  inflammation  is  far  from 
being  the  general  cause  of  this  affection.  The 
morbid  states  which  give  rise  to  dyspeptic 
symptoms  appear  to  be  atony  and  torpor  of  the 
organs  ;  morbid  irritability,  distinct  from  an 
inflammatory  state  ;  depraved  secretion  ;  and 
chronic  inflammation.  To  these,  severally,  or 
combined  in  various  degrees,  restricted  to  par¬ 
ticular  parts,  or  more  extensively  involving  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  diversity  of  symptoms, 
included  under  the  term  indigestion,  may  for 
the  most  part  be  traced. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  consists,  1.  In 
obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  several  causes. 
2.  In  relieving  urgent  symptoms.  3.  In  re¬ 
storing  the  tone  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and 
invigorating  the  general  system.  If  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  general  rules  can  be  given  for 
the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  considered  as  a 
single  disease,  because  it  involves  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  Atony  is  to  be  obviated  by 
tonics,  especially  the  vegetable  bitters,  and  a 
careful  adaptation  of  the  diet,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
individual ;  disordered  secretion  is  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  mild  mercurials  and  laxatives,  with 
the  use  of  antacids  where  a  morbid  acrimony 
prevails  ;  irritability  and  spasm  are  to  be 
allayed  by  a  bland  but  sufficiently  nutritious 
diet,  and  the  use  of  antispasmodics,  and  the 
liquor  potass®,  which  medicine  has  a  well 
known,  though  unexplained  power  of  allaying 
irritability  of  the  mucous  surfaces;  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  occasional 
use  of  leeches,  and  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  all  stimulating  articles  of  diet.  Since, 
however,  these  states  are  liable  to  be  indefinitely 
combined  in  the  same  case,  and  since,  in  pro¬ 
tracted  cases,  we  are  likely  to  encounter  every 
one  of  them  at  some  period  or  other,  the  prac¬ 
titioner  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  individual 
judgment  as  to  the  course  most  proper  to  be 
pursued  in  this  or  that  particular  case ;  audit 
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is  from  the  neglect  of  such  discrimination,  that 
we  too  often  see,  on  the  one  hand,  chronic 
inflammation  aggravated  to  the  most  serious 
degree  by  bitters  and  brandy  and  water;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  atony  increased  by  the  re¬ 
peated  application  of  leeches,  and  the  strength 
of  the  system  impaired  by  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  when  a  generous  though  light  diet 
would  be  much  more  appropriate.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  also,  that  maladies  which  may 
have  their  origin  in  the  intestinal  canal  exert  a 
sympathetic  influence  on  distant  surfaces,  and 
are  in  their  turn  reacted  upon  by  the  state,  of 
those  surfaces.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  the  skin,  the  state  of  which  always 
claims  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  in  dys¬ 
peptic  cases.  There  are  many  affections  which 
frequently  accompany  indigestion,  which  are 
treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  as  Car- 
dialgia,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  &c. 

DYSPHA'GIA.  (a,  te.  f. ;  from  ovs,  with 
difficulty,  and  <payco,  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of 
deglutition.  This  may  arise  from  a  great  variety 
of  causes.  The  organs  principally  concerned  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  are  the  tongue,  the  parts 
constituting  the  fauces,  the  oesophagus  ;  all  of 
which,  when  diseased,  may  produce  a  difficulty 
of  swallowing.  It  very  seldom  occurs  as  an 
idiopathic  disease,  but  is  common  as  a  symp¬ 
tomatic  and  sympathetic  affection.  As  the 
former,  it  occurs  in  paralytic  states  of  the  tongue,  i 
parts  about  the  fauces,  and  oesophagus  ;  in  en¬ 
largements,  natural  or  diseased,  of  the  tongue ; 
in  diminished  diameter  of  the  (esophagus,  from 
stricture,  scirrhus,  ossilication,  carcinoma  of  the 
tongue,  oesophagus,  and  the  cardiac  opening  of 
the  stomach,  and  from  the  like  diseases,  and 
others,  as  aneurism,  bronehocele,  &c.  around  the 
fauces  or  oesophagus  ;  from  extraneous  bodies 
lodging  in  the  fauces  and  oesophagus ;  in  in¬ 
flammation  of  these  and  neighbouring  parts. 
Sympathetic  dysphagia  frequently  occurs  in 
hysteria,  tetanus,  trismus,  hypochondriasis,  &c.  |  i 

In  the  idiopathic  disease,  the  uvula  is  relaxed 
and  elongated,  or  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  is  in  an  extremely 
relaxed  and  weak  state ;  and  the  remedies  are 
such  as  stimulate  the  oesophagus,  as  spices  and  t 
dilute  spirituous  gargles,  and  the  internal  use  of  i  . 
tonics  and  stimulants.  In  the  symptomatic  and  I  >i 
sympathetic  forms,  the  remedies  must  be  derived  i 
from  attention  to  the  diseases  of  which  this 
affection  is  a  symptom. 

D  YSI’Il  O'NI  A.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  5 us,  badly,!  I 
and  (pw Vi],  the  voice. )  Dissonant  voice.  Noso-j 
logists  comprehend,  under  this  generic  term,: 
those  alterations  or  states  of  the  voice  in  which 
the  sound  is  imperfect  or  depraved  ;  as  the  weak, 
whispering,  scarcely  audible  voice  ;  the  change  j 
of  the  voice  which  happens  about  the  age  ot 
puberty  ;  the  rough  and  harsh  voice  ;  the  nasal  i 
voice  ;  the  squeaking,  whizzing,  guttural,  pala¬ 
tine  voice. 

DYSlTIlVRIA.  {a,  cc.  f . ;  from  5ur,  and  i 
epopeu),  to  bear.)  The  restlessness  and  anxiety 
that  accompany  many  diseases. 

DYSl’Ndi'A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  5w,  with  difli-  > 
culty,and  m>ea>,  to  breathe.)  Di/spnoon.  Diffieul1 
respiration.  A  permanent  difficulty  of  breathinf 
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or  anhelation.  There  has  been  no  small  per¬ 
plexity,  Dr.  Good  observes,  felt  by  nosologists 
in  arranging  the  various  diseases  which  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  difficult  breathing. 
The  lungs,  like  the  stomach,  maintain  a  close 
connection  with  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  the  organs  which  are  instrumental  to 
them  :  while  the  complaints  affecting  respiration, 
that  originate  in  the  chest,  run  so  frequently  into 
each  other,  as  to  require  the  utmost  nicety  in 
drawing  the  line  between  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  genera,  and  what  as  species.  There 
are  three  thoracic  disorders  that  are  particularly 
obnoxious  to  this  remark  :  those  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  names  of  dyspnoea,  orthopncea, 
and  asthma.  Celsus,  following  the  Greek  phy¬ 
sicians,  regards  them  as  only  modifications  of  the 
same  malady,  merely  differing  from  each  other 
in  degree.  “  Each,”  says  he,  “  consists  in  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing.  When  this  difficulty  is 
moderate,  and  not  suffocative,  it  is  called  dys¬ 
pnoea;  when  it  is  more  vehement,  so  that  the 
breathing  is  sonorous  and  wheezing,  it  constitutes 
asthma;  and  when  it  can  only  take  place  in  an 
erect  position  it  is  denominated  orthopncea. 
The  first  is  usually  a  chronic  affection,  the  two 
latter  acute.”  Almost  all  the  continental  phy¬ 
sicians  make  each  affection  a  separate  genus. 
Cullen  makes  a  genus  of  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  of 
asthma,  and  merges  orthopncea  in  the  former. 
In  his  first  lines,  he  expresses  doubts,  whether, 
under  almost  every  modification,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  vicarious  or  symp¬ 
tomatic  affection. 

Chronic  dyspnoea,  or  an  uniformly  short  and 
difficult  breathing,  is  mostly  accompanied  by  a 
little  cough.  The  causes  of  it  may  exist  in  the 
chest,  or  at  the  origin  of  the  respiratory  nerves ; 
they  are  inbred,  or  the  result  of  accident,  arising 
from  original  deformity,  acquired  disease,  or  ac¬ 
cidental  injury.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there 
is  some  obvious  vice  of  conformation,  or  organic 
disease  in  the  chest ;  and,  even  where  there  has 
originally  been  no  organic  disease  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  the  long  continued  disturbance  of  func¬ 
tion  generally  produces  it  at  last.  In  all  these 
cases  bttle  is  to  be  expected  from  our  art.  The 
most  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body, 
gentle  exercise,  a  mild  diet,  with  total  abstinence 
from  every  kind  of  food  that  proves  flatulent, 
and  an  undeviating  habit  of  regular  hours,  com¬ 
prises,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  recommended  by 
the  physician,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 

Various  artizans  are  subject  to  dyspnoea  from 
the  effects  of  irritating  particles,  inhaled  with 
t  ie  air  they  breathe.  See  Diseases  of  artizans. 

The  breathing  is  sometimes  permanently  dif¬ 
ficult  in  persons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
whose  vascular  action  is  very  sluggish.  In  such 
peisons,  whatever  depresses  the  living  power  will 
affect  the  breathing ;  and  taking  cold  in  the  feet, 
and  checking  the  perspiration,  arc  almost  sure  to 
<lo  so.  Tonic  and  gently  stimulating  medicines 
are  here  decidedly  useful  ;  as  the  warm  gums, 
cam  phi  re,  terebinthinatepreparations,  bitters, and 
non,  and  the  like,  combined  with  squills.  'She 
warm  bath  is  also  serviceable  in  these  case’s ;  and 
good  exercise,  with  a  moderately  stimulating  diet. 

Another  cause  of  permanent  difficult  respira- 
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tion  is  corpulency.  Abstinence  from  spirits, 
wines,  and  fermented  drinks,  and  a  scanty 
allowance  of  animal  food,  with  strong  exercise, 
and  occasional  purges,  arc  the  most  likely  to 
afford  relief. 

Chronic  difficulty  of  breathing  appears  also 
as  a  symptom  or  sequel  in  various  other  diseases, 
as  chronic  bronchitis,  hydrothorax,  and  morbid 
conditions  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  aorta. 

In  cases  of  permanent  dyspnoea,  produced  in 
the  above-mentioned  ways,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  occasionally 
very  much  increased  ;  there  being,  as  it  were,  par¬ 
oxysms  or  exacerbations  or'it,  which  state  is  widely 
different  from  asthma.  This  is  mostly  produced 
by  some  accidental  augmentation  of  the  ordinary 
cause,  or  by  some  sudden  excitement  of  body  or 
mind,  or  some  diseased  action  that  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  primary  one,  directly  or  re¬ 
motely.  In  asthma,  the  returns  are  for  the  most 
part  strictly  periodical,  and,  in  the  intervals, 
the  breathing  is  not  difficult.  Much  good, 
in  an  increased  state  of  dyspnoea,  is  often  ef¬ 
fected  by  position,  volatile  alkali,  camphire,  and 
a  small  blister  to  the  chest,  and  unloading  the 
bowels. 

Dr.  Cullen  arranges  dyspnoea  into  the  eight 
following  species  :  — 

1.  Dyspncea  catarrhalis,  when  with  a  cough 
there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mucus  : 
called  also  asthma  catarrflale,  pneumodes,  pneu- 
monicum,  and  pituitosum. 

2.  Dyspncea  sicca,  when  there  is  a  cough 
without  any  considerable  discharge. 

3.  Dyspncea  acrea,  when  much  increased  by 
slight  changes  of  the  weather. 

4.  Dyspncea  terrea,  when  earthy  or  calculous 
matters  are  spit  up.  See  Calculus,  pulmonary. 

5.  Dyspncea  aquosa,  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  urine  and  oedematous  feet,  without  the  other 
symptoms  of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest. 

6.  Dyspncea  pinguedinosa,  from  corpulency. 

7.  Dyspnoea  thoracica,  when  parts  surrounding 
the  chest  are  injured,  or  deformed. 

8.  Dyspncea  extrinseca,  from  manifest  external 
causes. 

Dyspnoon.  See  Dyspncea. 

Dysiiachi'tis.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Galen.  It  was  used  in  cases  of  fistula. 

Dysspermasia.  Used  synonymously  with 

Dysspermatismus. 

D  YSSPE RM  ATI'SMUS.  (as,  i.  m.;  from 
Sus,  with  difficulty,  and  o'Trcpy.anayos,  emission.) 
Slow  or  impeded  emission  of  semen  during 
coition,  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  gener¬ 
ation.  According  to  Cullen,  the  species  of  dys- 
permatismus  are, 

1.  Urethralis,  when  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
urethra. 

2.  Nodosus,  when  a  tumour  is  formed  in 
either  corpus  cavernosum  penis. 

3.  Prceputialis,  when  the  impediment  is  from 
a  straitness  of  the  orifice  of  the  prsepuce. 

4.  Mucosas,  when  the  urethra  is  obstructed 
by  a  viscid  mucus.  (A  very  doubtful  cause.) 

5.  Hyperlonicus,  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
erection  of  the  penis. 

G.  Epileplicus,  from  epileptic  fits  coming  on 
during  coition. 
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7.  Apractodes ,  from  a  want  of  vigour  in  the 
genitals. 

8.  llefluus,  in  which  the  semen  is  thrown  back 
into  the  urinary  bladder. 

Dvsthehapeu'tos.  (From  8ws,  difficulty,  and 
Stepaneuui,  to  heal.)  Difficult  to  heal. 

DYSTIi Y'MI  A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  5us,  bad, 
and  S-ugoy,  mind.)  Despondency.  Melancholy. 

Dystochia.  Improperly  written  for  Dys¬ 
tocia. 

D  YSTO'CI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Sus,  with 
difficulty,  and  ti/ctch,  to  bring  forth.)  Dif¬ 
ficult  parturition. 

D YSTtECHF ASIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  ous, 
badly,  and  utoixos,  order.)  An  irregular  dis¬ 
position  of  the  hairs  in  the  eyelids.  Castelli 
cites  this  term  from  Forest.  It  is  improperly 
formed,  and  does  not  express  the  meaning. 

DYSU'llI  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  Oov,  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  oupov,  urine.)  Difficulty  in  discharg¬ 
ing  the  urine.  When  there  are  frequent,  painful, 
or  uneasy  urgings  to  discharge  the  urine,  and 
it  passes  off'  only  by  drops,  or  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  disease  is  called  strangury.  When 
a  sense  of  pain  or  heat  attends  the  discharge,  it 
passes  with  difficulty,  and  is  styled  ardor  urinae, 
heat  of  the  urine.  Dysuria  is  acute,  or  chronic. 
Dr.  Cullen  enumerates  six  species  :  — 

1.  Dysuria  ardens,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  with¬ 
out  any  manifest  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Dysuria  spasmodica,  from  spasm. 

3.  Dysuria  compressionis,  from  a  compression 
of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

4.  Dysuria  phlogistica,  from  violent  inflam¬ 
mation. 

5.  Dysuria  calculosa,  from  stone  in  the  blad¬ 
der. 

6'.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abundant  secre¬ 
tion  of  mucus. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases 
are  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 


either  by  gonorrhoea,  or  by  the  use  of  acrid  in¬ 
jections,  tumour  or  ulcer  of  the  prostate  gland, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  con¬ 
siderable  enlargements  of  the  haemorrhoidal 
veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated  fteces  in  the 
rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
absorption  of  cantharides  applied  externally 
or  taken  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking 
either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors ;  but  par¬ 
ticles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of  the 
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bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and  thereby 
producing  irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.  A  gouty  affection  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  will  sometimes  occasion  these  com¬ 
plaints. 

In  dysury,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and 
difficulty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  The 
symptoms  often  vary,  however,  according  to  the 
cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  If  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter, 
besides  the  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be 
accompanied  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute 
pains  in  the  loins  and  region  of  the  ureter  and 
kidney  of  the  side  affected.  When  a  stone  in 
the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra,  is  the 
cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last  drops  t 
of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water  will  either  be 
divided  into  two,  or  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  If 
a  scirrhus  of  the  prostate  gland  lias  occasioned  the 
suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indo¬ 
lent  tumour,  unattended  with  any  acute  pain, 
may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perinseum,  or  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  The  cure 
of  this  disease,  which  is  always  symptomatic,  re¬ 
quires  the  removal  of  the  several  causes,  and  the 
administration  of  those  medicines  and  means 
which  are  recommended  for  the  removal  of  the 
primary  aff  ection. 
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Eagle.  See  Falco. 

Eagle  slone.  See  Actitis. 

Ear,  inflammation  of.  See  Otitis. 

Ear-shaped.  See  Auriculalus. 

Ear-wax.  See  Cerumen. 

Earache.  See  Otalgia. 

EARTH.  (Terra,  a.  f. )  Although  there 
seems  to  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy 
substances  scattered  on  the  surface  of  this  globe, 
analysis  has  shown  that  the  various  stony  or 
pulverulent  masses  which  form  our  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains  result  from  the  combination 
or  intermixture,  in  various  numbers  and  pro¬ 
portions,  of  nine  primitive  earths,  namely,  ba¬ 
ryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Alumina,  or  clay, 
Silica,  Glucina,  Zirconia,  Yttria,  lhorina.  I  he 
earths  were  long  considered  as  simple  bodies, 


but  the  discovery  by’  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  1808,  of 
the  metallic  bases  of  potash,  soda,  baryta,  stroll-  i 
tia,  and  lime,  subverted  this  idea,  and  taught  us 
to  regard  the  earths  as  all  belonging,  by  most 
probable  analogies,  to  the  metallic  class. 

Chemically  considered,  the  earths  are  those  I 
solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral  strata,  which  I 
are  incombustible,  colourless,  not  convertible 
into  metals  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  red uc-  I 
tion,  and,  when  reduced  by  more  refined  pro¬ 
cesses,  possessing  but  an  evanescent  metallic 
existence,  and  which,  either  alone,  or  when  com-  | 
bined  with  carbonic  acid,  are  insipid  and  in¬ 
soluble  in  water. 

Earth,  absorbent.  See  Absorbent . 

Earth,  aluminous.  See  Alumina. 

Earth,  argillaceous.  See  Alumina. 
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Earth-bath.  Sec  Balneum. 

Earth  op  hones.  Phosphate  of  lime.  See  Os. 
Earth ,  bolar.  See  Bole. 

Earth,  fuller  s.  See  Fuller's  earth. 

Earth,  heavy.  See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Earth,  sealed,  Terra  sigillata.  See  Bole. 
Earth-nut.  See  Bunium. 

Earth-worm.  See  Lumbricus  terrestris. 
Eaton’s  styi’tic.  A  solution  of  green  vitriol 
in  alkohol,  with  the  addition  of  some  other  in¬ 


gredients. 

Eau  d’arquebusade.  Aqua  vulneraria  spirit- 
uosa.  A  vulnerary  water  formerly  in  great 
repute,  especially  for  gun-shot  wounds,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  composed  of  the  dried  tops 
of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  hyssop,  marjoram, 
savory,  thyme,  rosemary,  calamint,  balm,  pep¬ 
permint,  scordium,  fresh  angelica  leaves,  leaves 
of  basil,  lavender  flowers,  of  each  four  ounces, 
steeped  for  a  fortnight  in  two  gallons  of  proof 
spirit  and  distilled,  only  one  gallon  and  a  half 
being  brought  over. 

Eau  de  belloste.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  muriatic  acid,  brandy,  and  saffron,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  water.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  resolvent. 

Eau  des  carmes.  Aqua  mclissce  composita. 
A  preparation  much  esteemed  in  France  as  a 
stomachic,  stimulant,  &c.  It  consists  of  spirit 
of  balm,  eight  parts  ;  spirits  of  rosemary,  thyme, 
and  canella,  of  each  one  part;  spirit  of  nutmeg, 
two  parts ;  spirit  of  anise,  marjoram,  hyssop, 
sage,  angelica,  and  cloves,  of  each  one  part ; 
spirit  of  orange  peel,  four  parts;  spirit  of  cori¬ 
ander,  two  parts. 

Eau  de  Javelle.  See  Aqua  Alkalina  O.ry- 
muriatica. 

Eau-de-luce.  See  Spiritus  ammonia; succinatus. 

Eau  de  rarer.  Aqua  Rabelii.  A  mixture 
of  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
three  of  alkohol.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent. 

Eau  de  Vie.  See  Brandy. 

Eau  medicinale.  Aqua  medicinalis  Hus- 
sonii.  A  nostrum  long  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  gout.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  vinous 
infusion  of  the  root  of  colchicum,  and  does  not 
differ  in  its  operation  from  the  vinuin  colchici  of 
our  pharmacopoeias.  Some  say  it  is  a  vinous 
infusion  of  the  flowers  of  colchicum. 

Eau  vegeto-minerale.  See  Aqua  vettelo-miner- 
alis. 


Eekaupin.  A  place  about  a  league  from 
Nantes,  where  there  is  a  mineral  spring  which 
contains  carbonic  acid,  carbonates  of  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  iron  muriates  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
soda,  the. 


Ebel.  I  he  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 
Ebenaceas.  The  name  given  by  Jussieu 
a  family  of  plants  allied  to  the  tree  which  produc 
ebony,  Diospyros  ebenum. 

E'benum.  (um,  i.  Ebcnus,  Hebeni 

Ebony. 


Ebes  mech.  Quicksilver. 

This cus.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

E  BONY.  A  name  given  to  various  hard 
woods,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  black 
ebony,  and  the  green  or  American  ebony.  The 
black  is  the  produce  of  the  Diospyros  ebenum, 


of  most  botanists,  or  Ebcnoxylon  vrrum  of  Lou- 
reiro,  and  is  brought  from  Madagascar,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Mauritius.  The  green  ebony  is  the 
produce  of  a  tree  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
genus  Pterocarpus,  and  several  others,  to  none 
of  which,  however,  it  properly  belongs.  The 
late  professor  Burnet  has  proposed  to  name  the 
genus  JVheeleria,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Ebony  is  used 
chiefly  for  mechanical  purposes,  but  has  also 
been  esteemed  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
alterative. 

EBItACTE A'TUS.  Ebracteatc;  without  a 
bractea,  or  floral  leaf. 

Ebriecasum.  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus 
to  an  affection  of  the  mind  resembling  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  drunkenness. 

Ebriety.  See  Intoxication. 

Ebsemech.  Quicksilver. 

EBULLI'TION.  ( Ebullitio .  onis.  f.  ;  from 
ebullio,  to  bubble  up. )  Boiling.  This  takes  place 
during  thechange  which  a  fluid  undergoes  from  a 
state  of  liquidity  to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  heat,  which  di¬ 
lates  and  converts  it  into  vapour. 

E’bulus.  See  Sambucus  ebulus. 

Ebur.  See  Ivory. 

Eburfossile.  Fossil  unicorn.  See  Unicornu. 

Ebur  Ustum  Nigrum.  See  Ivory  black. 

Ecalcula'tus.  Without  a  spur,  or  horn. 

Ecbo'licus.  (From  cK§a\ Ate,  to  cast  out.) 
Applied  to  medicines  which  cause  abortion  or 
facilitate  labour. 

Ecbra/smata.  (E K^parrya;  from  CK§pa£co,  to 
expel  with  ebullition.)  Hippocrates  gives  this 
name  to  an  eruption  of  fiery  pimples. 

Ecbyrso'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  etc,  and 
Svpcra,  the  skin.)  A  protuberance  of  a  bone 
at  the  joints,  appearing  through  the  skin. 

Eccatha/rticus.  (From  eKica&aipw,  to  purge 
outwards.)  According  to  G  or  raj  us,  eccathartics 
are  medicines  which  open  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  expectorants  are  thus  called,  and 
also  purgatives. 

Ecchylo'ma.  (From  etc,  and  juice.) 

An  extract. 

Ec'chyma.  (From  etcxuco,  to  pour  out.) 
Synonymous  with  eczema. 

Ecciiymoma.  The  same  as  ccchymosis. 

Ecchvjioma  arteriosum.  The  false  aneurism. 

ECCH  YMO'SIS.  (  Eji'xgutorrir;  from  euyvco, 
to  pour  out. )  Ecchymosis.  Extravasation.  A 
black  and  blue  swelling,  either  from  a  bruise  or 
spontaneous  extravasation  of  blood.  It  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  cold 
stimulating  lotions. 

E'CCLISIS.  [is,  is.  f.  ;  from  etctc/Vu/ at,  to 
turn  aside.)  A  luxation,  or  dislocation. 

E  CCOPE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  eioconToo,  to  cut 
off. )  The  cutting  off  any  part. 

EccoTkus.  (From  eKKonTtn,  to  cut  olf. )  An 
ancient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  used  in  tre¬ 
panning. 

ECCOPTtO/TIC.  (Eccoproticus ;  from  etc, 
and  icoTrpos,  dung.)  A  term  applied  to  laxatives 
which  evacuate  merely  the  natural  contents  of 
the  bowels,  without  occasioning  any  liquid  dis¬ 
charge;  this  is  generally  the  case  with  rhubarb 
and  aloes. 
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ECCRTNO'LOGY.  ( Eccrinologia ,  rr.  f.  : 
from  eKKpLvca,  to  excrete, and  A oyos,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  excretions.  The  term  is  ill 
formed.  It  should  have  been  cccriseology. 

E'CCRISIS.  (is.  cos,  f.  ;  from  etiKpivoi,  to 
secrete.)  An  excretion  of  any  kind. 

ECCRFTICA.  (Same  etymon.)  Diseases 
of  the  excernent  function.  The  sixth  class  in 
Dr.  Good’s  Nosology. 

ECCYE'SIS.  (From  e/c,  and  icur jffis,  gra¬ 
vidity.  )  Extra  uterine  feetation. 

Eccymosis.  See  Ecckymosis. 

E'cdora.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  euSepu,  to  exco¬ 
riate.)  An  excoriation  :  and  particularly  an 
excoriation  of  the  urethra.  —  James. 

Ecdo'rius.  (From  cicSepw,  to  excoriate.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  that  which  excoriates  and  eats  through 
the  skin. 

Echeco'llon.  (From  ex&>,  to  have,  and 
KoAAa,  glue. )  Echecollum.  Any  topical  glu¬ 
tinous  remedy. 

Echetro'sis.  The  white  bryony. 

ECHINA'TUS.  ( Echinatus ,  from  exivos> 
a  hedge-hog. )  Bristly;  set  with  prickles  :  ap¬ 
plied,  in  Botany,  to  any  thing  beset  with  bristles; 
as  the  pod  of  Glycyrrhiza  echinata,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  gourd. 

ECIIINOCO'CCUS.  (ns,i.m.)  Rudolphi 
calls  the  small  granular  bodies,  found  in  the 
acephalocysts,  by  the  name  of  echinococci. 

E  C  H I N  O  D  E'R M  A .  (  From  ex‘vo  s ,  a  sea- 
urchin,  and  Stpga,  a  skin.)  A  class  of  radiated 
animals  with  hard  skins  like  that  of  the  echinus, 
or  sea-urchin.  The  term  echinodermata  has 
been  very  generally,  but  improperly,  substituted 
for  this:  echinodermata  signifies  simply  the 
skins  of  echini,  not  animals  having  skins  like  the 
echinus. 

Echinodermata.  See  Echinoderma. 

EchinomelocaAtos.  (From  a  hedge¬ 

hog,  (UtjA ov,  an  apple,  and  kuktos,  a  thistle.) 
The  melon-thistle. 

ECHINOPHTHA'LMIA.  (a,  rr.  f.  ; 
from  exmos,  a  hedge-hog,  and  ocjiOakgLa,  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of 
that  part  of  the  eyelids  where  the  hairs  bristle 
out  like  the  quills  of  a  hedge-hog. 

ECHINOPO'DIUM.  (nm,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
eXU'os,  a  hedge-hog,  and  irons,  a  foot:  so  named 
because  its  flowers  resemble  the  foot  of  a  hedge¬ 
hog.)  A  species  of  broom,  probably  the  A par- 
tin  in  scoparium. 

ECHFNOPS.  (ops,  opis.  in.  ;  from  ex‘ros, 
a  hedge-hog,  and  imp,  appearance.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia Or¬ 
der,  Polygamia  segregate, 

Echinops  si>h.kroceThai.us.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  globe-thistle ;  called  also, 
Crocodilian,  Acantlialruca,  Scabiosa  card  ui folia, 
Sphrcrocepliala  datis,  and  Echinopvs.  It  is  raised  1 
in  our  wardens.  The  root  and  seeds  are  mode- 
lately  diuretic,  but  seldom  used. 

Echinopus.  See  Echinops. 

ECIIINORII Y'NCUS.  (From  exmos,  n| 
hedge-hog,  and  puyxos<  !l  beak.)  A  very  nu¬ 
merous  genus  ol  intestinal  worms,  belonging  to  j 
the  order  Acanthocephalire  of  Rudolphi  :  only  , 
one  species  has  been  found  in  man,  namely,  the  | 
echinorhyncus  bicornis. 
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ECIIT'NUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  E xieos.  1.  The 

hedgehog.  See  Erinaceus. 

2.  The  sea-urchin. 

3.  Formerly  applied  to  several  plants,  which 
are  beset  with  spines  or  thorns. 

4.  A  genus  in  the  Linnaian  system,  included 
in  the  molusca  order  of  vermes. 

5.  The  prominent  points  on  the  surface  of 
th epileus,  or  upper  part  of  mushrooms,  are  called 
echini.  See  Fungus. 

Echinus  marinus.  The  sea  hedge-hog,  or 
urchin,  the  petrified  spine  of  which  is  called 
amygdaloides,  from  its  shape. 

Echioi'des.  (From  exis>  a  viper,  and  ei bos, 
resemblance.)  The  trivial  name  of  some 
plants,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
Echium. 

E'CIIIUM.  (im, ii.  n.;  from  ex‘s,  a  viper: 
so  called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  the  sting 
of  the  viper.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia.  Viper’s  bugloss. 

Echium  -egvptiacum.  Wall  bugloss,  the 
root  of  which  is  sudorific,  and  was  used  with  oil 
as  a  dressing  for  wounds. 

Eclacti'sma.  (Ek\<xkt kt ga. )  Convulsive 
agitation  of  the  limbs  in  children.  —  Hippocra¬ 
tes. 

ECLA'MPSIA.  (From  tK\ap.irw,  to  shine.)  i 

See  Eclampsis. 

ECL  A'MPSIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  euXagirco,  I 
to  shine. )  Eclampsia.  Splendour,  brightness.  )i 
Applied  1.  To  the  appearance  of  flashes  of  light  1 1 
before  the  eyes,  common  in  many  diseases. 

2.  To  the  epilepsy  of  infants:  the  reason  of  !j 
the  latter  application  is  not  obvious. 

ECLE'CTIC.  (Eclectic us ;  from  rKkeycn,  p 
to  select. )  Archigenes  and  some  others  se-  (I 
lected  from  all  other  sects  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  best  and  most  rational  :  hence  I 
they  were  called  Eclectics,  and  their  medicine  I 
Eclectic  medicine. 

Eclk'ctos.  Synonymous  with  eclcgma. 

ECLE'GMA.  (From  e/cA6ix<*\  to  lick.)  I  I 
Eclectos.  Ecleictos.  A  linctus,  or  form  of  I  ( 
medicine  of  a  semifluid  consistence,  which  is  >i 
licked  off  the  spoon. 

E'CLYSIS.  (is,  cos.  f.  ;  from  cickvw,  to  n 
dissolve.)  An  universal  faintness. 

ECONOMIC.  Appertaining  to  economy,  d 
or  the  useful  distribution  and  application  of  'i 
things.  Thus  economic  botany  means  the  ap-  it 
plication  of  botany  to  medicine,  cookery,  or  ! 
other  useful  arts. 

ECO NOM  Y.  In  scientific  language  the  d 
orderly  arrangement  of  tilings  with  a  view  to  n 
an  useful  end  ;  thus  the  total  of  the  parts  which!  t 
constitute  a  living  being  is  called  the  animal  or)  i 
vegetable  economy. 

Ecfhlysis.  (is,  is.  f.  EwpAvais ;  from  e/f-|  ; 
tpkvfw,  to  boil,  or  bubble  up  or  over.)  A  vcsi-|  h. 
eular  eruption. 

EC  PII R  A'CTIC.  (  Ecphracticus ;  from  etc-l  i 
(pparrcrin,  to  remove  obstructions.)  Synonymous)  r| 
with  deobstruent. 

ECPHRA'XIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  e/c-l  i 
tppaaaai,  to  remove  obstruction.)  The  opening!  o| 
of  obstructed  pores. 

ECPI1 R O'Nl  A.  (a,  re.  f.  EKippui’T],  oj  l1 
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(Kfppa&vvii  ■  from  eKtppair,  extra  mcntem ,  out  of 
one’s  mind. )  Insanity.  Craziness. 

E'cphvas.  (From  sk,  and  to  produce.) 
1.  An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 

2.  The  appendicula  casci  vermiformis. 

ECPHYMA.  (a,  a/ is.  n.  ;  from  acrpvai, 
educo,  egero.')  A  cutaneous  excrescence. 

Ecphtse'sis.  (From  ei«j>vaaai,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air  from 
the  lungs. 

E'cphysis.  (From  e/opucn,  to  produce.)  1. 
An  apophysis,  appendix,  or  process  of  any  kind. 

2.  The  duodenum. 

Ecpie'sma.  (From  e/ttnefco,  to  press  out.) 
1.  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  depression  of 
the  bone.  —  Galen. 

2.  An  expressed  juice.  —  Dioscorides. 

Ecpie'smos.  ( From  e/tTnefw,  to  press,  or 
press  out.)  A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  globe  is  almost  pressed  out  of  the  socket  by 
an  afflux  of  humours. 

Ecplero'ma.  (From  acnAripoco,  to  fill.)  In 
Hippocrates  they  are  hard  balls  of  leather,  or 
other  substances,  adapted  to  lill  the  arm-pits, 
while  by  the  help  of  the  heels,  placed  against 
the  balls,  and  repressing  the  same,  a  luxated 
os  humeri  is  reduced  into  its  place. 

ECPLE'XIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  eio rXriaao}, 
to  terrify  or  astonish.)  A  stupor  or  astonish¬ 
ment,  from  sudden  external  accidents. 

E'cpnoe.  (From  eian/eco,  to  breathe.)  Ex¬ 
piration. 

ECPTOOIA.  (From  fKirnrTai,  to  fall  out.) 
Ecptosis.  A  falling  down  of  any  part :  applied 
to  a  luxation  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  ; 
the  falling  off  of  gangrenous  parts ;  to  hernia  of 
the  uterus,  &c. 

Ecpy'cticus.  (  From  eiaruico.to),  to  condense. ) 
Rendering  the  fluids  more  solid. 

ECPYE'MA.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  from  e/r,  and 
ttvov,  pus.)  A  collection  of  pus. 

EC  EYE'S  IS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  e/nr vcc,  to 
suppurate.)  Humid  scalp. 

Ecpye'tic.  (Same  etymon. )  Suppurative. 

Ecu eV.ma.  (From  eitprpyrufu,  to  break.)  A 
rupture. 

Ecre/xis.  (From  eicpriyuv/Ai,  to  break.)  A 
rupture:  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  rupture 
or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

Eckhy'thmos.  (From  ew,  and  pvdpos, 
rhythm.)  Irregular:  anciently  applied  to  the 
pulse. 

E'croe.  (From  e/rpeo/,  to  flow  out.)  An 
efflux,  or  the  course  by  which  any  humour 
which  requires  purging  is  evacuated. 

E'crysis.  (Eitpvtns  ;  from  e/epwo,  to  flow  out.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen  before 
it  receives  the  conformation  of  a  foetus,  and 
therefore  is  called  an  efflux,  to  distinguish  it 
trom  abortion. 

ECSARCO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  e/r, 
flesh‘)  A  flesh.y  excrescence. 

EGSTACY.  (Ecslasis,  cos.  f.  EicffTams ; 
iiom  e^KTTa/zai,  to  be  out  of  one’s  senses.)  1. 

1  11  ecs^acy-  This  disease  consists  in  a  total 
suspension  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion, 
and  most  y  of  mental  power;  the  muscles  are 
‘  r  g.  ,  the  body  erect  and  inflexible  ;  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  is  felt,  and  the  breathing  not  af- 
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fected.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is 
generally  some  mental  affection.  It  differs  from 
catalepsy  and  trance  in  the  inflexible  and  rigid 
state  of  the  muscles,  and  the  obvious  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  breathing  and  the  heart’s  action. 
It  occasionally  exists  with  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  blood-vessels;  in  which  case  bleeding  and 
depletions  are  found  useful.  In  other  more 
obviously  nervous  states,  the  nervous  stimu¬ 
lants  and  aperients  are  to  be  preferred. 

2.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  delirium. 

Ecstro'phius.  (From  eKarpecpco,  to  invert. ) 
An  obsolete  epithet  for  any  medicine  that  makes 
the  blind  piles  appear  outwardly. 

Ecthely'nsis.  (From  ficOr/Kwou,  to  render 
effeminate.)  Softness.  Applied  formerly  to 
the  skin  and  flesh,  when  lax  and  soft,  and  to 
bandages,  when  not  sufficiently  tight. 

Ecthli  mma.  (From  eicdAiSco,  to  press  out.) 
An  ulceration  of  the  skin  caused  by  pressure. 

Ecthli'psis.  (  From  eic6\i€u,  to  press  out. ) 
Elision,  or  expression.  Kraus  would  make  it 
signify  abrasion,  or  the  wounding  of  a  part  by 
pressure.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  a  medical 
term  at  all,  but  simply  a  Greek  word  signifying 
squeezing  out  or  expression. 

E'CrHlMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  E KOu/xa;  from 
e/c0ixv,  to  break  out.)  An  eruption  of  phlyza- 
cious  pustules,  which  are  usually  distinct,  arising 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  seldom  very 
numerous,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  and  not 
contagious. 

This  eruption,  unconnected  with  any  other 
disease,  does  not  very  frequently  demand  the 
assistance  of  medicine.  It  shows  itself  under 
three  or  four  varieties,  and  is  usually  attributed 
to  long  continued  exertion  and  fatigue,  to  much 
watching,  to  imperfect  nutrition,  to  the  influence 
of  cold,  to  a  state  of  pregnancy,  or  to  the  debi¬ 
litating  effects  of  previous  malignant  fevers,  es¬ 
pecially  of  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina. 
It  occurs  chiefly  on  the  extremities.  The  di¬ 
agnosis  of  this  eruption,  from  the  contagious 
pustular  diseases,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the 
secondary  appearances  of  syphilis,  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  in  practice.  There  are 
three  species  in  this  genus.  1.  The  Ecthyma 
vulgare  is  the  slightest  form  of  the  disorder,  and 
consists  of  a  partial  eruption  of  small  hard  pus¬ 
tules,  on  some  part  of  the  extremities,  or  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  which  is  completed  in  three 
or  four  days.  In  the  course  of  a  similar  period, 
the  pustules  successively  enlarge,  and  inflame 
highly  at  the  base,  while  pus  is  formed  in  the 
apex  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  they  break, 
pour  out  their  pus,  and  afterwards  a  thinner 
fluid,  which  speedily  concretes  into  brown  scabs. 
In  a  week  more,  the  soreness  and  inflammation 
subside,  and  the  scabs  soon  afterwards  fall  off, 
leaving  no  mark  behind. 

This  eruption  commonly  supervenes  a  state 
of  languor,  of  some  continuance,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  irregularity  of  the  alvine  evacuations, 
and  pains  in  the  stomach  or  limbs.  Young 
persons  are  principally  subject  to  it,  and 
children  are  sometimes  affected  with  it,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  spring  or  summer  after  being  over¬ 
heated,  or  fatigued,  or  disturbing  the  digestive 
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derangement  is  not  immediately  relieved  on 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  hut  ceases  before 
its  decline.  The  use  of  gentle  purgatives,  in 
the  early  stage,  and  of  the  decoction  of  cinchona, 
after  the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  appears  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  requisite  in  regard  to 
medicine. 

2.  The  Ecthyma  infantile  occurs  in  weakly 
infants,  during  the  period  of  lactation,  when 
sufficient  nutriment  is  not  afforded  them.  The 
pustules  are,  in  appearance,  the  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  species,  and  go  through  similar 
stages  of  progress  in  the  same  time.  But  the 
disorder  does  not  terminate  here :  fresh  erup¬ 
tions  of  phlyzacia  continue  to  rise  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the 
ecthyma  vulgare,  appearing  not  only  over  the 
extremities  and  trunk,  but  on  the  scalp,  and 
even  on  the  face ;  in  which  situation  the  pus¬ 
tules  do  not  occur  in  the  other  varieties  of  ec¬ 
thyma.  Hence,  also,  the  duration  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  much  greater  than  in  the  preceding  | 
species,  being  sometimes  protracted  for  several  I 
months.  Yet  the  patients  usually  remain  free 
from  fever,  and  the  pain  and  irritation  seem  to  | 
be  inconsiderable,  except  when  a  few  of  the 
pustules  become  very  large  and  hard,  witli  a 
livid  base,  and  ulcerate  to  some  depth  :  in  this 
case,  also,  a  slight  whitish  depression  is  per¬ 
manently  left  on  the  seat  of  the  pustule. 

The  principal  means  of  cure  will  be  found 
in  changing  the  nurse  ;  and  the  advantages  of 
better  aliment  will  be  aided  by  proper  clothing 
and  exercise,  as  well  as  by  moderate  alteratives, 
and  by  the  cinchona,  or  chalybeates. 

3.  Ecthyma  luridum.  The  most  obvious  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  this  variety  of  the  phlyzacious  pus¬ 
tules  is  the  dark  red  colour  of  their  base, 
which  is  likewise  hard  and  elevated.  But  they 
differ  also  from  the  two  preceding  varieties 
in  being  of  a  larger  size;  and,  from  the  first, 
in  the  slow  but  long  succession  in  which  they 
arise,  and  in  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
they  spread,  the  face  alone  beiug  exempt  from 
their  occurrence.  This  form  of  the  disease  is 
most  frequently  seen  in  persons  of  an  advanced 
age,  who  have  injured  their  constitutions  by 
hard  labour,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spirits, 
and  night-watching;  and  it  is  most  severe  in 
the  winter  season.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  pustules,  as  might  be  expected,  are  slow 
in  healing.  They  break  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  discharge  a  curdly,  sanious,  or 
bloody  matter  :  the  ulcerated  cavities,  extending 
beyond  the  original  boundary,  soon  become  filled 
with  hard,  dark  scabs,  and  remain  surrounded 
by  a  deep-seated  hardness  in  the  flesh,  and  dark 
inflamed  borders,  until  the  scabs  are  about  to 
separate;  a  period  generally  of  several  weeks, 
and  sometimes  of  many  months.  The  scabs  gene- 
rally  adhere  firmly  ;  but,  if  removed  by  violence, 
they  are  not  speedily  reproduced  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  tedious  ulcers,  with  callous  edges,  and  a 
sanious  discharge,  are  often  thus  produced. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  means  ol 
good  diet,  by  the  occasional  use  ot  the  warm 
bath,  and  by  the  bark  and  decoction  ol  the  j 
woods  internally. 
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Ecthtmo'sis.  (From  eicBv^a,  to  effervesce.) 
Effervescence  or  agitation  of  the  blood. 

Ectit.lo'ticus.  (From  e/criA Acv,  to  pullout.) 
Applied  to  that  which  eradicates  tubercles  or 
corns,  or  destroys  superfluous  hair. 

Ectomon.  E KToyov.  Black  hellebore. 

ECTO  PIA.  (it,  (V.  f.  ;  from  €KTOTTOS,  out  of 
place.)  A  displacement  of  any  part. 

Ectopia:.  An  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ectoi-kotic.  Improperly  written  for  ccco- 
prolic. 

Ectri'mma.  (From  farpiSto,  to  rub  off.) 

An  excoriation. 

Ecth.o'ma.  (E KTp&ya  ;  from  eKTnpuaicu,  to 
miscarry.)  An  abortion. 

E'ctkoci:.  ( From  acrpeiru),  to  divert,  pervert,  | 
orinvert.)  I.  A  duct  by  which  morbid  humours  i 
are  diverted  and  drawn  off 

2.  In  Paulus  2Egineta  it  is  the  same  as  j 
Ectropium. 

ECTRO'PIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  ck- 
rpeirco,  to  evert.)  An  eversion  of  the  eye- lids,  1 
so  that  their  internal  surface  is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  :  one  i 
produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  eyelids,  which  not  only  pushes  their 
edges  from  the  eyeball,  but  also  presses  them  so 
forcibly,  that  they  become  everted  ;  the  other 
arising  from  a  contraction  of  the  skin  covering  ; 
the  eyelid,  or  of  that  in  the  vicinity,  by'  which  | 
means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed  Li 
for  some  distance  from  the  eye,  and  afterwards  I 
turned  completely  outward,  together  with  the  || 
whole  of  the  affected  eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eye-  i 
lids,  which  causes  the  first  species  of  ectropium,  j 
arises  mostly  from  a  congenital  laxity  of  this  ) 
membrane,  afterwards  increased  by  chronic 
ophthalmies,  particularly  of  a  scrophulotts  na¬ 
ture,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy  subjects;  or  else  I 
the  disease  originates  from  the  small-pox  affect-  )  f 
ing  the  eyes. 

The  second  species  is  not  unfrequently  a  con-  i : 
sequence  of  puckered  scars,  produced  by  a  con-  :  : 
fluent  small-pox,  deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of  1  i 
tumours,  without  saving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  j 
skin.  This  disease  is  only  to  be  cured  by  a  (I 
surgical  operation.  Caustics  have  been  tried  by  i 
Mr.  Ware,  Scarpa,  and  many  able  surgeons;  t»| 
but,  they  all  acknowledge,  witli  uncertain  effect.  ;  I 
The  operation  proposed  and  practised  by  Sir  I 
William  Adams  is  now  generally  resorted  to.  It  ! 
consists,  first,  in  removing  the  whole  of  the  fun-  1 1 
gous  growth  by  a  small  curved  bistoury  ;  next,  in  i  l 
stripping  away  a  piece  of  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  \  1 1 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  V  ;  afterwards,  in  se-  I 
parating  the  eyelid  from  the  cheek,  whenever  it  •  I 
adheres  to  it;  and,  finally,  in  supporting  the  1 1 
lid,  now  raised  into  the  proper  place,  and  con-  j 
fining  the  edges  of  the  cut  eyelid,  brought  into  |  i 
a  state  of  juxtaposition  by  a  proper  bandage,  i  F 
The  divided  edges  heal  by  the  first  intention ;  1 1 
and  the  cure  is  often  completed  in  a  fortnight,  11 
with  a  restoration  of  the  eyelid  to  its  healthy  I 
form. 

ECT  BO'S  IS.  ( is,  is.  f.  Einpiviris ;  from  I 
eiCTiTpcnaKu),  to  miscarry.)  A  miscarriage. 

Ectko'ticus.  (From  annpwatioi,  to  mis- 
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carry.)  Ectyroticus,  Ectyloticus.  Causing  an 
abortion. 

Ectyloticus.  See  Ectilloticus. 

Ectyroticus.  See  Ectroticus. 

EC'ZEMA.  (E/c^fjua;  from  exfe a>,  to  boil 
out.)  Eczcsma.  A  cutaneous  disease,  charac¬ 
terised  by  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  skin,  usually  set  close  or 
crowded  together,  with  little  or  no  inflam¬ 
mation  round  their  bases,  and  unattended  by 
fever.  It  is  not  contagious. 

This  eruption  is  generally  the  effect  of  irri¬ 
tation,  whether  internally  or  externally  applied, 
and  is  occasionally  produced  by  a  great  variety 
of  irritants,  in  persons  whose  skin  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  very  irritable.  It  differs  from  miliaria, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  fever;  and, 
unless  it  be  very  extensively  diffused,  is  not 
accompanied  with  any  derangement  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  :  even  in  the  most  violent  cases,  the 
functions  of  the  sensorium  and  of  the  stomach 
are  seldom  disturbed.  When  limited  to  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  part  of  the  fore-arm,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  itch :  but  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  its 
acuminated  and  pellucid  vesicles  ;  by  the  close¬ 
ness  and  uniformity  of  their  distribution  ;  by 
the  absence  of  surrounding  inflammation,  and 
of  subsequent  ulceration  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
by  the  sensations  of  smarting  and  tingling,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  itching,  which  accompany  them. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  irritating  cause, 
the  extent  and  form  of  the  disease  are  somewhat 
various.  The  species  of  this  affection  are, 

1.  Eczema  solare,  which  occurs  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  and  is  the  effect  of  irritation  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  from  the  heated 
air.  Hence  it  affects  almost  exclusively  those 
parts  of  the  surface  which  are  exposed  to  their 
influence ;  as  the  face,  the  neck,  and  fore-arms 
in  women,  but  more  particularly  the  back  of 
the  hands  and  fingers.  They  are  popularly 
termed  heat-spots. 

This  eruption  is  successive,  and  has  no  re 
:  gular  period  of  duration  or  decline:  it  com¬ 
monly  continues  for  two  or  three  weeks,  without 
any  particular  internal  disorder.  The  included 
lymph  becomes  more  milky,  and  is  gradually 
absorbed,  or  dried  into  brownish  scales,  which 
exfoliate,  or  into  brownish  yellow7  scabs,  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pin’s  head,  especially  when  the 
vesicles  are  broken.  But  successive  eruptions 
of  the  vesicles  are  liable  to  appear,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  similar  manner  by  exfoliation  or 
scabbing;  and  in  those  persons  who,  by  the 
peculiar  irritability  of  their  skin,  are  much  pre¬ 
disposed  to  the  disorder,  it  is  thus  continued 
many  weeks,  to  the  end  of  autumn,  or  even 
prolonged  to  the  winter.  When  this  happens, 
the  vesicles  generally  pour  out  an  acrid  scrum, 
bywhich  the  surface  is  inflamed,  rendered  tender, 
■and  even  slightly  ulcerated,  and  the  disease 
■assumes  the  form  of  impetigo. 

|  he  course  of  this  disorder  does  not  appear 
to  be  materially  shortened  by  the  operation  of 
.mcd  erne.  1  he  mineral  acids,  with  a  decoction 
o  nchona,  0r  other  vegetable  tonic,  and  a 

■eWt,  .  Tr‘t,0u-  diet>  seL',n  t(>  be  most 
tcllcctual  in  diminishing  the  eruption.  Simple 
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ablution  with  tepid  water  contributes  to  relieve 
the  smarting  and  tingling  of  the  parts  affected, 
which  do  not  bear  unguents,  or  any  stimulant 
application. 

2.  Eczema  impetiginod.es.  A  local  eczema  is 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  various  substances  ; 
and,  when  these  are  habitually7  applied,  it  is 
constantly  kept  up  in  a  chronic  form,  differing 
from  the  impetigo  only  in  the  absence  of  pus¬ 
tules.  Small  separate  vesicles,  containing  a 
transparent  fluid,  and,  like  the  psydracious  pus¬ 
tules,  but  slightly  elevated,  arise,  and  slowly 
increase :  they  are  attended  with  pain,  heat, 
smarting,  and  often  with  intense  itching.  When 
they  break,  the  acrid  lymph  that  is  discharged 
irritates  and  inflames  the  surrounding  cuticle, 
which  becomes  thickened,  rough,  reddish,  and" 
cracked,  as  in  the  impetiginous  state.  The  al¬ 
liance,  indeed,  of  this  affection  with  impetigo 
is  further  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
some  cases,  vesicles  and  pustules  are  intermixed 
with  each  other;  and,  in  different  individuals, 
the  same  irritant  will  excite  a  pustular  or  a 
vesicular  eruption  respectively ;  the  vesicular 
disease  being  always  the  most  painful  and  ob- 
stinate. 

IliG  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  this  species 
of  eczema  is  to  remove  the  irritating  cause, 
where  that  is  obvious.  The  eruption,  however,’ 
is  not  easily  removed  :  but  the  painful  sensa¬ 
tions  connected  with  it  are  greatly  alleviated  by 
simple  poultices;  lotions  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  acetate  of  lead  are  also  useful.  Where 
there  is  any  other  evidence  of  a  cachectic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient,  similar  treatment  must  be 
prescribed  for  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health  as  is  recommended  in  ecthyma.  & 

3.  Eczema  rubrum.  The  most  remarkable 
variety  of  the  eczema  rubrum  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  irritation  of  mercury  ;  whence 
it  has  been  called  eczema  mercuriale,  and  ery¬ 
thema  mercuriale,  and  hydrargyria.  But  the 
disease  is  not  exclusively  occasioned  by  this 
mineral,  either  in  its  general  or  more  partial  at- 
tacks :  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  exposure 
to  cold,  and  to  recur  in  the  same  individual 
at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  without  any 
obvious  or  adequate  cause.  J 

It  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  stiffness,  burning 
heat,  and  itching,  in  the  part  where  it  com¬ 
mences,  which  is  most  frequently  the  upper  and 
inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  and  about  the  scro¬ 
tum  m  men;  but  sometimes  it  appears  first  in 
the  groins,  axilla;,  or  in  the  bend  of  the  arms, 
or  about  the  wrists  and  hands,  or  in  the  neck. 
■These  sensations  are  soon  followed  by  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  redness,  and  the  surface  is  some¬ 
what  rough  to  the  touch.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  simple  erythema:  for  on  examining  it 
minutely  between  the  light  and  the  eye,  or  with 
a  convex  glass,  the  roughness  is  found  to  he 
occasioned  by  innumerable  minute  and  pellucid 
vesicles,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  papula;. 

In  two  or  three  days,  these  vesicles,  if  they  are 
not  ruptured,  attain  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  • 
and,  the  included  serum  then  becoming  some¬ 
what  opake  and  milky,  the  character  of  the 
eruption  is  obvious.  It  soon  extends  itself  over 
the  body  and  limbs  in  successive  large  patches 
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and  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  swelling 
of  the  integuments,  such  as  is  seen  in  small-pox, 
and  other  eruptive  fevers,  and  by  great  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  much  itching.  When  the 
vesicles  begin  to  lose  their  transparency,  they 
generally  burst,  and  discharge,  from  numerous 
points,  a  thin  acrid  fluid,  which  seems  to  irritate 
the  surface  over  which  it  passes,  and  leaves  it  in 
a  painful,  inflamed,  and  excoriated  condition. 
The  quantity  of  this  ichorous  discharge  is  very 
considerable,  and  it  gradually  becomes  thicker 
and  more  adhesive,  stiffening  the  linen  which 
absorbs  it,  and  which  thus  becomes  a  new  source 
of  irritation  :  it  emits  also  a  very  foetid  odour. 
This  process  takes  place  in  the  successive  patches 
of  the  eruption,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  from  head  to  foot,  is  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  painful  excoriation,  with  deep  fissures  in  the 
bends  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  skin 
of  the  trunk  ;  and  with  partial  scaly  incrust¬ 
ations,  of  a  yellowish  hue,  produced  by  the 
drying  of  the  humour,  by  which  also  the  irri¬ 
tation  is  augmented.  The  extreme  pain,  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body  upon 
an  extensive  portion  of  such  a  raw  surface,  is 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  an  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  w  hite  tongue ;  but  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  sensorium  commune  are 
not  evidently  disturbed  by  this  disease. 

The  duration  of  this  excoriation  and  discharge 
is  uncertain  and  irregular  :  w  hen  only  a  small 
part  of  the  body  is  affected,  it  may  terminate  in 
ten  days  ;  but,  when  the  disorder  has  been  uni¬ 
versal,  the  patient  seldom  completely  recovers  in 
less  than  six  w'eeks,  and  is  often  afflicted  to  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks.  By  so  severe  an 
inflammation,  the  whole  epidermis  is  destroyed 
in  its  organisation ;  and,  when  the  discharge 
ceases,  it  lies  loose,  assuming  a  pale  brown  co¬ 
lour,  which  changes  almost  to  black  before  it 
falls  oft'  in  large  flakes.  As  in  other  superficial 
inflammations,  however,  the  new  red  cuticle 
that  is  left  is  liable  to  desquamate  again,  even  to 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  but  in  smaller  branny 
scales,  of  a  white  colour;  and  a  roughness 
sometimes  remains  for  a  considerable  period, 
like  a  slight  degree  of  psoriasis.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  not  only  the  cuticle,  but  the  hair  and 
nails  are  also  observed  to  fall  off';  and  the 
latter,  when  renewed,  are  incurvated,  thickened, 
and  furrowed,  as  in  lepra. 

The  eczema  rubrum,  however,  even  from  the 
irritation  of  mercury,  is  often  limited  to  a  small 
space  ;  and  then  the  discharge  is  slight,  and  its 
whole  duration  short.  Similar  local  attacks  of 
it  occur  in  irritable  constitutions,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  affecting  the  hands  and  wrists,  the 
neck  and  external  ear,  and  other  parts,  but 
without  any  constitutional  disorder.  Successive 
crops  of  the  vesicles  arise,  in  irregular  patches, 
with  a  red  blush  around  them,  which  produce 
partial  incrustations,  as  the  ichor,  that  issues,  is 
dried  :  and  by  these  vesications  and  desiccations 
of  the  matter  the  affection  is  kept  up  for  some 
weeks. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  ol  eczema  may 
be  comprised  in  few  words;  lor  it  is  principally 
palliative.  But  although  medicine  may  not 
possess  the  power  of  shortening  the  period  of 
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its  duration,  yet  the  omission  of  the  palliative 
measures  will  allow  an  extreme  aggravation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  to  take  place,  and 
probably  prolong  it  beyond  its  natural  course, 
as  well  as  contribute  to  wear  out  the  powers  of 
the  constitution. 

The  misery  and  exhaustion,  resulting  from 
the  excessively  tender  and  irritated  state  of  the 
skin,  may  be  greatly  alleviated  by  frequent 
ablution  or  fomentation  with  warm  gruel,  or 
strained  bran  and  water;  or  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  warm  bath,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
cleansing  the  surface,  without  occasioning  any 
abrasion  by  friction.  A  constant  application 
of  poultices  has  produced  considerable  ease  to 
the  patient,  when  the  affection  was  confined  to 
the  extremities.  Where  the  cuticle  has  exfo¬ 
liated,  Mr.  Pearson  recommends  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  mild j  cerate,  consisting  of  litharge 
plaster,  wax,  and  oil,  spread  thickly  on  linen 
rollers,  and  renewed  twice  a  day.  With  the 
same  view  of  diminishing  the  irritation  of  the 
surface,  the  bed  and  body  linen  of  the  patient, 
which  becomes  hard  and  stiff  as  the  discharge 
dries  upon  it,  should  be  frequently  changed. 

Every  additional  irritation  from  stimulating 
food  and  drink  should  be  avoided  ;  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open  by  the  administration  of  i 
occasional  laxatives ;  and  some  saline  diapho-  I 
retie,  or  an  antimonial,  should  he  given  regu¬ 
larly,  to  which  an  opiate  may  be  added,  for  the 
purpose  of  soothing  the  sensations  of  the  patient. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  grateful  and  refreshing  ; 
and,  in  the  decline  of  the  swelling  and  dis¬ 
charge,  it  may  be  combined  advantageously 
with  the  liberal  exhibition  of  cinchona  and  sar¬ 
saparilla. 

Eczema  mercurialc.  See  Eczema. 

EDENTATA.  The  fifth  order  of  the 
Class  Mammalia  in  Cuvier’s  System  of  Zoo¬ 
logy.  It  comprises  animals  all  of  which  arc  I 
without  incisor  teeth,  and  some  without  any  i 
teeth. 

Edes.  Amber. 

Ede'ssenuim.  An  old  collyrium,  made  with  f 
tragacanth,  gum-arabic,  opium,  &c. 

Edetz.  Amber. 

Emc.  Edich ;  Edir.  Iron. 

EDU'LCORANT.  (Edulcorans ;  from  1 
eduleo,  to  make  sweet.)  Applied  to  a  medicine  ill 
which  purifies  the  fluids  by  depriving  them  of  i; 
their  acrimony. 

EDULCOItA'TION.  ( Edulcoratio ,  onis.  I  I 
f. )  1 .  The  affusion  of  water  on  any  substance  I  III 

to  remove  from  it  saline  or  other  particles  |>  h 
which  are  soluble  in  water. 

2.  The  sweetening  of  a  medicine  with  sugar,  m 

Eel.  See  Mvrccna  anguitta. 

Eel,  conger.  See  Murcena,  conger. 

Eel  eat.  Adeps  angnillte.  This  is  obtained  In 
from  eels  while  roasting,  and  is  used  as  an  j  i 
ointment  for  stiff  joints. 

E  F FE11VESCENC E.  (  Effervesccnlia ,  re.  j  M 
f.  ;  from  cffirrcsco,  to  grow  hot.)  1.  That  agit-  a 
ation  which  is  produced  by  mixing  substances  M 
together  which  cause  the  evolution  of  a  gas.  1 1  a 

2.  A  small  degree  of  ebullition. 

Effidks.  Cerusse.  —  Ho  land. 

E'ffila.  Freckles. 
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EFFLORESCENCE.  ( Effloresce  alia,  tv. 
f.  ;  from  effloresco,  to  blow  as  a  flower.)  1.  In 
Pathology,  a  morbid  redness  of  the  skin. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  that  effect  which  takes  place 
when  bodies  spontaneously  become  converted 
into  a  dry  powder.  It  is  almost  always  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallisation 
in  saline  bodies. 

3.  In  Botany,  the  evolution  of  the  flower. 

EFFLU'VIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from  effluo, 

to  flow  out.)  An  exhalation.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  such  exhalations  as  are 
noxious,  or  disagreeable  to  the  senses  ;  thus  we 
speak  of  contagious  effluvia,  and  the  effluvia  of 
putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
See  Ague,  Contagion,  and  Febris. 

Effractu'ra.  (From  effringo,  to  break 
down.)  A  fracture  of  the  cranium,  in  which 
the  bone  is  much  depressed.  —  Ambrose  Pare. 

EFFUSION.  ( EJfusio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
effundo,  to  pour  out.)  In  Pathology,  the  es¬ 
cape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or  viscus, 
naturally  containing  it,  and  its  lodgment  in 
another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  substance,  or  in 
the  substance  of  parts.  Effusion  also  some¬ 
times  signifies  the  morbid  secretion  of  fluids 
from  the  vessels;  thus  pathologists  frequently 
speak  of  coagulable  lymph  being  effused  on 
different  surfaces. 

Ege'kies.  (From  egero,  to  carry  out.)  Eges- 
tio.  An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

Egg.  See  Ovum. 

Egg-shaped.  See  Ovatus. 

Eighth  pair  of  nerves.  See  Nervous  system. 

Eilamides.  (From  eiAeco,  to  involve.)  The 
membranes  involving  the  brain. 

Eilema.  (EiAy/ia;  from  eiAeco,  to  convo¬ 
lute.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  painful  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  intestines  from  flatulence. 
Vogel  applies  the  term  to  a  fixed  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  bowels,  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  in. 

Ei'leon.  See  Ilium. 

Ei'leos.  See  Ileus. 

Ei'spnoe.  (From  eiairveai,  to  inspire. )  In¬ 
spiration  of  air. 

EJA'CULANS.  (From  ejaculor,to  cast  out.) 
Ejaculatorus.  The  vessels  which  convey  the 
seminal  matter  secreted  in  the  testicles  to  the 
penis  are  called  ejaculantia.  These  are  the 
epididymis,  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  vesicul® 
seminales,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  the 
■  semen. 

fjaculator  seminis.  See  Accelerator  urina. 

Elaca  lli.  ft  he  Indian  name  of  the  Eu - 
phorbia  ncrvifolia  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  cathartic. 

F.ljea'gnon.  (From  eAaior,  oil,  and  ayvos, 
chaste.)  See  Vitex  agnus  castus. 

EljEo  meli.  (From  eAaioit,  oil,  and  p^Ai, 
oney. )  A  sweet  purging  oil,  the  produce  of  a 
Syrian  tree.  —  Dioscoricles, 

ELAJOSA'CCH  AltUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
'  p  od,  and  oaKXapuv,  sugar.)  A  mixture 
of  an  essential  oil  with  sugar.  The  chief  use  of 

CrPrefFaTnS  ,S  l°  rendtr  tIie  oil  soluble  in 

’water;  for  tins  purpose  the  sugar  must  exceed 

thirteen  times  the  weight  of  the  oil 

Eljeoseli'num.  See  Eleoselinum. 

twith’a  bate"  A  “1‘  the  “c  acid 
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Elaidic  acid.  The  name  given  by  Boudet 
to  an  acid  resulting  from  the  saponification  of 
elaidine. 

Elaidine.  The  name  given  by  Boudet  to  a 
substance  resembling  stearine,  which  results 
horn  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid  upon  olive, 
almond,  and  some  other  oils. 

ELAIN.  (From  eAaiov,  oil.)  The  oily 
principle  of  solid  fats.  See  Atleps. 

Elaiodate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  elaiodic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Elaiodic  acid.  See  Oleoricinic  acid. 

Eeaiodon.  (From  eAai ov,  oil.)  A  name 
given  by  Herberger  to  the  fluid  part  of  volatile 
oils. 

Elais  guinee'nsis.  A  species  of  palm,  which 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  from  this  tree  that  the  oil,  called  in  the  West 
Indies  Mac/raw fat,  is  obtained.  It  affords,  also, 
an  oil  which  is  considered  as  an  emollient  and 
strengthener  in  all  kinds  of  weakness  of  the 
limbs.  It  also  is  recommended  against  bruises, 
strains,  cramps,  pains,  swellings,  &c. 

Elambica  tio.  A  method  of  analvsing  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  See  Castelli  Lexicon,  in  voce.  Ed. 
Lipsias,  1713. 

Eland  la.  Alum. 

Elaphobo'scum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  eAatfws, 
a  stag,  and  ffouKcv,  to  eat :  so  called  because 
deer  eat  it  greedily.)  A  name  given  by  the 
ancient  botanists  to  several  umbelliferous  piants. 

Elafhosco'rodon.  (From  eAatpos,  the  stag, 
and  (TKopoSor,  garlic.)  Stag’s  or  viper’s  garlic. 
A  species  of  allium. 

Elaquir.  Red  vitriol. 

Ela'sma.  (From  c-Aavvu,  impello ;  ductile 
opus  facio. )  A  lamina  of  any  kind.  A  dyster- 
pipe. 

ELASTIC.  ( Elasticus  ;  from  eAatrrris,  im- 
pulsor,  which  is  from  eAavvetv,  to  impel,  to  push. ) 
Springy  ;  having  the  power  of  returning  to  the 
form  from  which  it  has  been  forced  to  deviate, 
or  from  which  it  is  withheld  :  thus,  a  blade  of 
steel  is  said  to  be  elastic,  because  if  it  is  bent  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  then  let  go,  if  will  of  it¬ 
self  return  to  its  former  situation  ;  the  same  will 
happen  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  piece  of 
Indian  rubber,  cvc.  See  Elasticity. 

Elastic  fluid.  See  Gas. 

Elastic  gum.  See  Caoutchouc. 

EL  AS  I IGI  Ei .  Elasticitas.  A  force  in 
bodies  by  which  they  endeavour  to  restore  them¬ 
selves  to  the  posture  from  which  they  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  any  external  force.  To  account  for  this 
property,  many  have  recourse  to  the  universal 
law  of  nature,  attraction,  by  which  the  parts  of 
solid  and  firm  bodies  are  caused  to  cohere 
together:  whereby,  when  hard  bodies  are  struck 
or  bent,  so  that  the  component  parts  are  a  little 
moved  from  one  another,  but  not  quite  dis¬ 
joined  or  broken  oft)  nor  separated  so  far  as  to 
be  out  of  the  power  of  the  attracting  force,  bv 
which  they  cohere  together,  they  certainly  must 
on  the  cessation  of  the  external  violence,  sprint 
back  with  a  very  great  velocity  to  their  former 
state.  But  in  this  circumstance,  the  atmo¬ 
spherical  pressure  will  account  for  it  as  well  • 
because  such  a  violence,  if  it  be  not  great 
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enough  to  separate  the  constituent  particles  of  a 
body  far  enough  to  let  in  any  foreign  matter, 
must  occasion  many  vacuola  between  the  sepa¬ 
rated  surfaces,  so  that  upon  the  removal  of  the 
external  force,  they  will  close  again  by  tiie 
pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external 
parts,  i.  e.  the  body  will  come  again  into  its 
natural  position.  The  included  air,  likewise,  in 
most  bodies,  gives  the  power  of  resilition  upon 
their  percussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  elastic  strike  one 
against  another,  there  will  be  or  remain  in  each 
the  same  relative  velocity  as  before,  i.  e.  they 
will  recede  with  the  same  velocity  as  they  met 
together.  For  the  compressive  force,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  stroke  in  any  given  bodies, 
arises  from  the  relative  velocity  of  those  bodies, 
and  is  proportional  to  it,  and  bodies  perfectly 
elastic  will  restore  themselves  completely  to  the 
figure  they  had  before  the  shock  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  restitutive  force  is  equal  to  the  com¬ 
pressive,  and  therefore  must  be  equal  to  the 
force  with  which  they  came  together,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  must  by  elasticity  recede  again 
from  each  other  with  the  same  velocity.  Hence, 
taking  equal  times  before  and  after  the  shock, 
the  distances  between  the  bodies  will  be  equal  ; 
and  therefore  the  distances  of  them  from  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  will,  in  the  same  times, 
be  equal.  And  hence  the  laws  of  percussion 
of  bodies  perfectly  elastic  are  easily  deduced. 

Ei.aterine.  A  crystallisable  matter  distinct 
from  elatin,  found  by  Mr.  Hennel  in  the  juice 
of  elaterium.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 

ELATE'RIUM.  (tan,  i.  n.  E Aat-ppiov;  from 
e\aviK 0,  to  stimulate  or  agitate.)  This  name 
was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  any  drastic  purgative, 
and  to  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  in  par¬ 
ticular.  At  present,  it  signifies  a  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  deposited  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cu¬ 
cumber.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Elathe'ria.  (a,  cc.  f.)  A  name  of  the  cas- 
carilla  bark. 

E'LATIN.  The  active  principle  of  clate- 
rium.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Elati'ne.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  eA arrow,  smaller, 
being  the  smaller  species.)  See  Antirrhinum 
elatinc. 

Elatites.  Bloodstone. 

ELCO'SIS.  (is,  cos.  f.  ;  from  eA icos,  an 
ulcer.)  Ulceration.  Sauvages applies  this  term 
especially  to  a  cachectic  disease  attended  with 
foetid,  carious,  and  chronic  ulcers. 

Elder.  See  Sambucus. 

Elder,  dwarf.  See  Sambucus  ebtthis. 

Elecampane.  See  Inula. 

Elective  affinity,  double.  See  Affinity. 

Elective  attraction.  See  Affinity. 

Elective  attraction,  double.  See  Affinity. 

ELECTRICITY.  (Electricitas,  mis.  f.) 
When  certain  substances,  such  as  amber,  glass, 
sealing-wax,  and  sulphur,  are  rubbed,  and  then 
brought  near  small  fragments  of  paper,  cork,  or 
other  light  bodies,  the  latter  move  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  the  former,  and  adhere  during  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  to  their  surface,  ll  the  body 
which  is  thus  excited  by  friction  is  light  and 
freely  suspended,  it  will  move  towards  the  sub¬ 
stances  in  its  vicinity.  Alter  a  while  the  ex- 
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cited  body  loses  its  influence;  but  it  may  be 
renewed  for  any  number  of  times  by  friction. 
The  movement  observed  in  these  instances  is 
attributed  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  attraction,  and 
the  unknown  cause  of  this  attraction  is  called 
Electricity,  from  the  Greek  word  ijAert pov, 
amber,  because  the  electric  property  was  first 
noticed  in  this  substance. 

The  ancients  were  aware  that  amber  and  the 
lyncurium  (supposed  to  be  our  tourmalin),  may 
be  rendered  electric  by  friction,  but  it  was  not 
known  that  other  bodies  may  be  similarly  ex¬ 
cited  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  de¬ 
tected  the  same  property  in  a  variety  of  other 
substances.  Of  those  which  he  has  enumerated 
in  his  treatise  de  Magneto,  the  principal  are  the 
diamond,  rock  crystal,  and  several  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  glass,  sulphur,  mastic,  sealing-wax, 
and  resin  ;  and  in  making  this  discovery  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Electricity. 

A  few  additional  facts  were  noticed  during  the 
course  of  the  same  century  by  Boyle,  Otto  de 
Guericke,  and  Dr.  Wall,  and  in  1709  Mr. 
Hawkesbee  published  an  account  of  many  cu¬ 
rious  electrical  experiments;  but  no  material 
progress  was  made  in  this  department  of  know¬ 
ledge  till  between  the  years  1729  and  17:13, 
when  the  discovery  of  new  and  important  facts 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Grey  in  this  country,  and  M. 
Dufay  in  France,  attracted  general  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  speedily  acquired  for  it  the 
regular  form  of  a  science. 

The  most  important  fact  established  by  Mr. 
Grey  was  the  fundamental  one,  that  electricity 
passes  freely  along  certain  substances,  and  that 
its  progress  is  more  or  less  entirely  arrested  by 
others.  Dufay,  in  repeating  the  experiments  of 
Grey,  observed  that  an  electrified  substance 
not  only  attracts  light  bodies,  but  causes  them 
after  contact  to  fly  off  from  its  surface  as  if  by 
a  principle  of  repulsion.  This  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  is  termed  electrical  repulsion, 
had  been  previously  noticed  by  Otto  de  Gue¬ 
ricke,  but  the  merit  of  original  observation 
seems  also  justly  due  to  the  French  philosopher. 
Dufay  likewise  noticed  that  the  electricity  ex¬ 
cited  on  glass  is  different  from  that  of  resin,  | 
and  he  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  two  1 
kinds  of  electricity,  the  vitreous  and  resinous,  t 
the  former  belonging  to  glass,  and  the  latter  to  I  i 
resin.  lie  established  an  excellent  mode  of!  i 
distinguishing  them,  by  finding  that  substances  I  t 
possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  always  >  | 
repel  each  other;  and  that  attraction  is  as  uni¬ 
formly  exerted  between  substances  which  are  in 
opposite  states  of  electrical  excitement. 

Another  fact  of  consequence,  relative  to  the 
excitement  of  electricity  by  friction,  was  dis-  £ 
covered  in  1759  by  Mr.  Symmer  (Philos,'  I 
Tram.  li.  5-10. ),  who  found  that  when  two  tj 
bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  are  excited) 
and  that  one  always  possesses  vitreous  and  thd  £ 
other  resinous  electricity.  This  induced  Sym-J  : 
liter  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the  two  elec-  i 
tricities.  Dufay  conceived  vitreous  electricit;  t 
to  be  peculiar  to  some  substances,  and  resinou 
electricity  to  others.  Symmer,  on  the  contrary 
maintained,  that  bodies  in  their  ordinary  uni 
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excited  condition  contain  both  kinds  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  state  of  combination ;  and,  as  they 
then  neutralise  or  counteract  each  other’s  ef¬ 
fects,  no  electrical  phenomena  are  apparent; 
that  friction  produces  excitement  by  separating 
the  two  principles;  and  that  excitation  con¬ 
tinues  until  that  kind  of  electricity,  which  has 
been  withdrawn,  is  restored. 

Dufay’s  doctrine  of  the  two  electricities,  as 
modified  by  Symmcr,  is  at  present  extensively 
adopted.  Agreeably  to  this  theory,  as  now  un¬ 
derstood,  there  exists  two  electric  fluids,  both 
equally  subtile  and  elastic,  universally  diffused, 
and  therefore  present  in  all  bodies,  each  highly 
i  repulsive  to  particles  of  its  own  kind,  and  at- 
:  tractive  to  those  of  an  opposite  nature.  An 
unexcited  substance  possesses  both  fluids  in  an 
equal  degree  and  in  a  state  of  combination; 
i  whereas  any  circumstance,  such  as  friction, 
contact,  or  chemical  action,  which  disunites 
the  combined  electricities,  and  thereby  occasions 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  body  to  have  more  of  one 
1  electricity  than  of  the  other,  causes  electric 
:  excitement.  The  repulsion  exerted  among  the 
particles  of  each  electricity  to  those  of  its  own 
kind  diminishes  as  the  squares  of  the  distance; 
:and  the  mutual  attraction  of  dissimilar  elec¬ 
tricities  is  regulated  by  the  same  law.  This 
i  accounts  for  the  inaction  of  unexcited  con¬ 
tiguous  bodies  :  for,  though  each  electricity  in 
each  body  repels  that  electricity  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  other  with  a  force  varying  as  the  squares 
of  the  distance,  attraction  to  exactly  the  same 
amount  is  exerted  between  the  opposite  elec¬ 
tricities;  and,  therefore,  as  the  two  substance; 
aie  reciprocally  attracted  and  repelled  in  an 
equal  degree,  no  effect  whatever  is  apparent. 
When  either  of  the  electric  fluids  is  in  excess, 
its  particles  by  their  repulsion  recede  from  each 
other  as  much  as  possible,  and  would  escape 
from  the  excited  body  altogether,  unless  their 
passage  were  impeded  by  a  non-conductor,  that 
•is,  by  a  substance  through  which  electricity  is 
transmitted  with  difficulty.  If,  for  instance,  an 
excited  substance  be  enveloped  in  dry  air,  the 
electricity,  after  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
body,  will  be  retained  by  the  air,  and  be  accu¬ 
mulated  at  that  surface :  its  effort  to  escape 
gives  rise  to  pressure  against  the  air,  and  is 
often  productive  of  motion.  This  is  familiarly 
shown  by  suspending  near  each  other  light  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  pieces  of  paper  or  pith  balls, 
and  communicating  electricity  to  them.  If 
isimilarly  electrified,  the  effort  of  tiie  electric 
ui  to  pass  off  in  contrary  directions  causes 
the  substances  themselves  to  fly  asunder  ;  and, 
when  oppositely  excited,  they  are  drawn  toge- 
by  tlle  eli°rt  Which  the  fluids  make  to 
coalesce  Should  the  oppositely  electrified  bo- 
be  ,lxi:t  mstead  of  easily  movable,  and 
i  f  ,nlu.ual  attraction  overcome  the  resistance 
viol  1G  d,r’  tW0  rush  together  with 

UtafT’  Cr;,g  hfat’  H6ht’  noise  in  their 

2S;SJr,ectrlc  equilibrium  is  “y 

.  theorbo?  £S1!:cposcd  a,dif- 

s?a, rrdrv';i,iL 

alloids  an  elegant  explanation  of  electrical  phe- 
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nomena,  and,  though  scarcely  so  philosophical 
as  that  of  Dufay,  is  strongly  recommended  by 
its  simplicity.  It  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  a  single  electric  fluid,  the  particles  of  which 
repel  each  other  with  a  force  diminishing  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance,  and  are  attracted  by 
matter  in  general  according  to  the  same  law. 
Material  substance  in  its  unelectric  state  is  a 
compound  of  electricity  and  matter,  saturated 
and  neutralised  with  eaclt  other.  It  is  also  an 
assumption,  show  n  to  be  necessary  by  iEpinus 
and  Cavendish,  but  properly  considered  as  the 
weak  part  of  the  doctrine,  that  ponderable 
bodies  repel  each  other  with  the  same  force  and 
according  to  the  same  law  as  the  particles  of 
electricity.  From  the  nature  of  these  postu¬ 
lates  it  will  be  easy  to  anticipate  their  applica¬ 
tion.  Unelectric  bodies  are  such  as  have  their 
natural  quantity  of  electricity,  which  precisely 
suffices  to  saturate  and  neutralise  the  matter  of 
which  they  consist.  They  are  then  electrically 
indifferent;  because  the  repulsion  exerted  be¬ 
tween  the  electricity  and  matter  of  contiguous 
bodies  is  exactly  counteracted  by  the  attraction 
of  the  electric  fluid  in  each  for  the  matter  of  the 
other.  Electrical  excitement  is  occasioned 
either  by  increase  or  diminution  of  the  natural 
quantity  of  electricity.  On  rubbing  a  tube  of 
glass  with  a  woollen  cloth,  the  electrical  con¬ 
dition  of  both  is  disturbed  :  the  glass  acquires 
mote  electricity  than  it  naturally  possesses,  or 
is  overcharged  with  electric  fluid  ;  and  the 
cloth,  losing  what  the  glass  gained,  contains  less 
than  its  '•natural  supply,  or  is  undercharged. 
These  opposite  states  are  denoted  by  the  atgel 
braie  terms  positive  and  negative,  the  former 
corresponding  to  the  vitreous,  the  latter  to  the 
resinous,  electricity  of  Dufay.  Bodies  positively 
excited  repel  each  other  by  reason  of  the  re¬ 
pulsion  among  the  particles  of  the  electricity 
with  which  they  are  surcharged  ;  and  the  equal 
tendency  of  negatively  excited  bodies  to  separate 
is  ascribed  to  the  mutual  repulsion  among  the 
particles  of  matter.  The  electric  equilibrium  in 
excited  substances  is  restored  by  the  electricity 
escaping  from  those  where  it  is  in  excess,  and 
passing  to  those  where  it  is  defective. 

The  theory  of  Dufay  has  a  manifest  advan¬ 
tage  over  that  of  l'ranklin  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  postulates,  being  founded  solely  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  two  different  fluids,  universally 
diffused,  each  highly  repulsive  to  its  own  par¬ 
ticles,  and  attractive  of  one  another.  The 
foundation  of  the  Franklinian  doctrine  is  more 
complex,  and  involves  the  assumption  of  matter 
being  repulsive  to  itself,  or  containing  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  causes  repulsion,  a  supposition 
which  has  been  thought  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  therefore  irreconcilo- 
able  with  the  known  properties  of  matter.  The 
only  plausible  mode  of  meeting  this  objection  is 
by  supposing  matter,  considered  apart  from 
electricity,  to  be  repulsive  to  its  own  particles  • 
but  when  combined  with  the  electric  fluid,  as  it 
always  is  more  or  less  in  its  ordinary  state,  that 
it  is  subject  to  gravity.  But,  though  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  other  in  its  basis,  the  theory  of 
a  single  fluid  gives  an  equally  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  in  point 
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of  facility  of  application  is  oven  entitled  to  a 
preference.  On  this  account  we  shall  continue 
to  employ  the  language  of  Franklin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  uboth  the 
theories  above  explained,  electricity  is  regarded 
as  essentially  material,  though  so  light  and  sub¬ 
tile  as  not  to  exhibit  to  our  senses  the  ordinary 
attributes  of  matter.  It  is,  however,  possible, 
as  with  light  and  heat,  to  account  for  electrical 
phenomena,  not  by  the  agency  of  a  specific 
substance,  but  by  some  property  or  state  of 
common  matter,  just  as  sound  is  produced  by  a 
vibrating  medium.  But  the  effects  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  so  similar  to  those  of  a  mechanical 
agent,  it  appears  so  distinctly  to  emanate  from 
substances  which  contain  it  in  excess,  and  rends 
asunder  all  obstacles  to  its  progress  so  exactly 
like  a  body  in  rapid  motion,  that  the  impression 
of  its  materiality  forces  itself  irresistibly  on 
the  mind.  All  nations,  accordingly,  have  spon¬ 
taneously  concurred  in  considering  electricity 
as  a  material  principle ;  and  scientific  men 
give  a  preference  to  the  same  view,  because  it 
offers  an  easy  explanation  of  every  phenomenon, 
and  suggests  a  natural  language  easily  intelli¬ 
gible  to  all. 

Electricity  may  be  excited  in  all  solid  sub¬ 
stances  by  friction.  This  assertion  seems  at 
first  view  contrary  to  fact.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  metallic  substance,  if  held  in  the  hand, 
may  be  rubbed  for  any  length  of  time  without 
exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  electricity,  —  an 
observation  which  led  to  the  division  of  bodies 
into  such  as  may  be  excited  by  friction,  and 
into  those  that,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
give  no  sign  of  electrical  excitement.  The 
former  were  called  Electrics,  the  latter  Non¬ 
electric*.  But  the  distinction  is  not  founded 
in  nature.  A  metallic  substance  does  not 
indeed  exhibit  any  trace  of  electricity  when 
rubbed  in  the  same  way  as  a  piece  of  glass  ;  but 
if,  while  it  is  rubbed  with  the  dry  fur  of  a  cat, 
it  is  supported  by  a  glass  handle,  it  may  then  be 
readily  excited. 

The  difficulty  and  apparent  impossibility  of 
exciting  metallic  bodies  receives  an  explanation 
from  the  fact  observed  by  Grey,  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  passes  with  great  facility  along  the 
surface  of  some  substances,  and  with  difficulty 
over  that  of  others ;  and  this  discovery  has  led 
to  the  division  of  bodies  into  conductors  and 
non-conductors  of  electricity.  If  an  excited 
conductor,  such  as  a  metallic  wire,  be  made  to 
communicate  at  one  of  its  extremities  with  the 
earth,  the  electricity  will  pass  to  it  from  the 
opposite  end  in  an  instant,  even  though  it  were 
several  miles  in  length  ;  so  that,  when  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  disturbed,  it  will  be  at  once  restored 
along  the  whole  wire,  just  as  effectually  as  if 
every  point  of  it  communicated  with  the  ground. 
But  an  excited  stick  of  glass  or  resin  is  not 
affected  in  the  same  manner;  for,  as  electricity 
does  not  obtain  a  free  passage  along  them, 
the  equilibrium  is  restored  in  those  parts  only 
which  are  actually  touched.  For  this  reason  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  though  held  in  the 
hand,  may  be  readily  excited  ;  but  a  good  con¬ 
ducting  body  cannot  be  brought  into  that  state, 


unless  it  be  insulated,  that  is,  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication  with  the  earth  by  means  of  some 
non-conductor.  This  is  generally  effected  either 
by  supporting  a  body  with  a  handle  of  glass,  or 
by  placing  it  on  a  stool  made  with  glass  feet. 

To  the  class  of  conductors  belong  the  metals, 
charcoal,  plumbago,  water,  and  most  substances 
which  contain  water  in  its  liquid  state,  such  as 
animals  anti  plants.  The  conductive  power  of 
these  substances  is  different.  Of  the  metals, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Harris, 
silver  and  copper  are  the  best  conductors  of 
electricity;  and  then  follow  gold,  zinc,  pla¬ 
tinum,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  ( Philos .  Trans,  for 
1827,  Part  I.  21.)  To  the  list  of  non-con¬ 
ductors  belong  glass,  resins,  sulphur,  the  dia¬ 
mond,  dried  wood,  precious  stones,  silk,  hair, 
and  wool.  Atmospheric  air  is  also  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  If  it  were  not  so,  no  substance  could 
retain  its  electricity  when  surrounded  by  it. 
Aqueous  vapour  suspended  in  the  air  injures 
the  non-conducting  property  of  the  latter,  and 
hence  electrical  experiments  do  not  succeed  so 
well  when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture  as 
when  it  is  dry.  The  presence  of  a  little  mois¬ 
ture  communicates  conducting  properties  to  the 
most  imperfect  conductor  ;  and  hence  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  excite  glass  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
moist  substance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  conducting  | 
power  of  bodies  is  required  for  explaining  some 
circumstances  which  appear  contradictory  to  a 
preceding  statement.  It  is  above  mentioned, 
that  when  two  bodies  are  excited  by  friction 
they  are  rendered  oppositely  electric  ;  but,  if  a 
tube  of  glass  be  rubbed  by  a  person  commit-  1 
ideating  with  the  ground,  the  glass  will  become  i 
positively  electrical,  while  the  hand  of  the  ope-  j 
rator  manifests  no  sign  whatever  of  excitement. 
The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  operator  is 
not  electrified,  because  the  earth  restores  the 
electric  fluid  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  by 
the  glass  ;  but,  if  he  is  insulated,  the  indications 
of  negative  electricity  will  immediately  appear. 
Hence  it  is  a  rule  to  insulate  a  conductor, 
whenever  it  is  wished  to  examine  its  electrical 
condition. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  effects  of  friction  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  same  substance  is  not  always 
similarly  electrified.  Its  electricity  is  influenced  r 
partly  by  the  state  of  its  surface,  and  partly  by 
the  nature  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  rubbed,  < 
Thus  smooth  glass  is  rendered  positive  by  fric 
tiou  with  woollen  cloth  ;  whereas,  if  its  surfact  \ 
be  rough,  it  becomes  negative  from  the  saint 
treatment.  Smooth  glass,  which  is  positive  | 
w  ith  woollen  cloth,  is  rendered  negatively  elec 
trical  by  being  rubbed  with  a  cat’s  fur.  Th 
following  table,  from  Cavallo’s  Complete  Tren 
tise  on  Electricity,  shows  the  kind  of  excite 
ment  produced  by  the  friction  of  various  sub 
stances. 


The  back  of  a  cat 
Smooth  glass 


Is  rendered 
Positive 


Positive 


By  Friction  with 
C  Every  substance  with  whit 
l  it  has  been  hitherto  trie 
r  Every  substance  hither 
I  tried  except  the  back 
C  a  cat. 
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Rough  glass  -< 


Tourmalin 


'I 


IHare’s  Skin 


White  silk 


Is  rendered  By  Friction  with 

t)  ...  f  Dry  oiled  silk,  sulphur,  and 
Positive  |  ,'mls, 

r  Woollen  cloth,  quills,  wood, 
Negative  S  paper,  sealing-wax,  white 
C  wax,  the  human  hand. 
Positive  Amber,  a  current  of  air. 
Negative  Diamond,  the  human  hand. 

r  Metals,  silk,  loadstone,  lea- 
Positive  x  tlier,  the  hand,  paper, 
{  baked  wood. 


Black  silk 


Sealing-wax 


(_  Negativi 
S  fB1cToth.! 

l  Negative  (PS.' 
(  Positive  Sealing. 

r  The  skii 
ive  <  and  fer 
(  silver,  i 
ve  Mel 
f  The 
ative  s  ai 
L  tl 


silk,  metals,  black 
hand,  hair,  weasel's 


Ncgativ 


Positive 


Negat 


•Baked  wood  - 


Sealing-wax. 

The  skin  of  the  hare,  weasel, 
"  ferret,  loadstone,  brass, 
iron,  and  the  hand. 

Metals. 

The  skin  of  the  hare,  weasel, 
and  ferret,  the  hand,  lea¬ 
ther,  woollen  cloth,  paper, 
t  Positive  Silk. 

I  Negative  Flannel. 

Mr.  Singer  states  that  sealing-wax  is  not 
rendered  positive  by  friction  with  all  metals;  — 
non,  steel,  lead,  and  bismuth,  as  also  plum- 
«ago,  leave  it  negative.  Mr.  Cavallo’s  state- 
■cnent  with  respect  to  white  silk  and  paper  does 
.not  agree  with  my  observation.  The  effect  of 
white  paper  is  variable  ;  but  in  a  number  of 
trials  1  found  that  by  coarse  brown  paper  white 
silk  was  invariably  rendered  positive. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  effects  of 
friction  will  render  intelligible  the  principle  of 
the  electrical  machine.  In  the  time  of  Grey  a 
supply  of  electricity  was  obtained  for  expe¬ 
rimental  purposes  by  rubbing  a  glass  tube  with 
tthe  dry  hand.  Glass  globes  made  to  revolve 
by  machinery  were  afterwards  substituted  for 
the  tube,  the  friction  being  at  first  produced 
with  the  hand,  and  subsequently  by  means  of  a 
fixed  rubber.  As  now  constructed,  the  elec¬ 
trical  machine  is  formed  either  with  a  cylinder 
or  plate  of  glass,  which  is  pressed  during  its 
rotation  by  cushions  stuffed  with  hair.  The 
cushion  is  usually  covered  with  an  amalgam  of 
:tm  and  zinc,  which,  partly  by  increasing  the 
friction,  and  partly  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metals,  materially  assists  the  action  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  electricity  developed  on  the  glass 
is  conducted  away  by  an  insulated  bar  of  brass 
.placed,  close  to  it,  called  the  prime  conductor, 
ion  which  it  is  collected  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  By  this  means  the  electricity  spread  over 
he  whole  surface  of  the  prime  conductor  may  be 
(carried  off  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  act  with 
far  greater  power  than  if  accumulated  on  glass 
ar 


any  other  imperfectly  conducting  substance. 
Ihe  electricity,  which  is  so  freely  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  evolved  during  the  action  of  a  good 
electrical  machine,  is  derived  from  the  great  re¬ 
servoir  of  electricity,  the  earth.  This  is  obvious 
iom  the  fact  that,  if  the  whole  apparatus  be 
(insulated,  the  evolution  of  electricity  imme¬ 
diate  y  ceases;  but  that  the  supply  is  as  in¬ 
stantly  restored,  when  the  requisite  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  ground  is  re-established.  In 
the  state  of  complete  insulation  the  glass  and 
imme  conductor  are  positive  as  usual,  and  the 
Pubber  is  negatively  excited;  but,  as  the  elec- 

.tnuty  then  developed  ,s  derived  solely  from  the 
.machine  itself,  its  quantity  is  exceedingly  small 
•When  the  machine  is  used,  therefore,  the  rub- 
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ber  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  earth. 
As  soon  as  friction  is  begun,  the  glass  becomes 
positive,  and  the  rubber  negative;  but,  as  the 
latter  communicates  with  the  ground,  it  in¬ 
stantly  recovers  the  electricity  which  it  had 
lost,  and  thus  continues  to  supply  the  glass  with 
an  uninterrupted  current.  If  the  rubber  be 
insulated,  and  the  prime  conductor  commu¬ 
nicate  witli  the  ground,  the  electricity  of  the 
former  and  all  conductors  connected  with  it  is 
carried  away  into  the  earth,  and  they  are  nega¬ 
tively  electrified. 

Friction  is  not  the  only  cause  of  electrical 
excitement.  Bodies  are  sometimes  excited  by 
elevation  of  temperature,  a  property  first  no¬ 
ticed  in  certain  crystallised  minerals,  such  as 
tourmalin  and  boracite,  which  do  not  possess 
that  symmetric  arrangement  of  parts  commonly 
existing  in  crystals.  The  electric  equilibrium 
is  disturbed  in  metallic  rods  or  wires  by  one 
extremity  having  a  different  temperature  from 
that  of  the  other,  as  was  first  observed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seebeck,  and  since  shown  to  be  true  of 
all  metals  by  Professor  Cumming.  ( Annals  of 
Phil.  v.  427.  N. S.)  The  experiment  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  by  heating  the  point  of  junction  of 
two  metallic  wires,  which  are  soldered  toge¬ 
ther;  but  M.  Becquerel  has  proved  that  the 
contact  of  one  metal  with  another  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  (An.  de  Ch.  xli.  353.) 

Another  and  apparently  very  fruitful  source 
of  electricity  is  chemical  action.  This  was 
strongly  denied  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his 
Bakerian  lecture  for  1826;  but  the  experiments 
of  Becquerel,  De  la  Rive,  and  Pouillet,  afford 
decisive  proof  that  chemical  union  and  de¬ 
composition  are  both  attended  with  electrical 
excitement.  {An.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.  T.  35,  36, 
37,  38,  and  39.)  Pouillet,  in  particular,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  gas  arising  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  burning  charcoal  is  positive,  while  the 
charcoal  itself  is  negative  ;  and  he  has  proved 
that  similar  phenomena  are  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen,  alkohol,  oil,  and 
other  inflammables  of  the  same  kind.  In  all 
these  instances  the  combustible,  in  the  act  of 
burning,  renders  contiguous  particles  negative  ; 
while  the  oxygen  imparts  electricity  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion,  which  thereby  become 
positive.  I  he  fact,  with  respect  to  charcoal, 
was  originally  noticed  by  Volta.  La  Place,  and 
Lavoisier,  but  was  subsequently  denied  by 
Saussure  and  Sir  II.  Davy.  Pouillet  has  re¬ 
conciled  these  conflicting  statements  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  result  depends  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  experiment  is  conducted.  For  if  the 
carbonic  acid  be  completely  removed  from  the 
burning  mass  at  the  instant  of  its  formation, 
both  are  found  to  be  electrical  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  subsequently  flows 
over  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  the  equilibrium 
will  instantly  be  restored;  and  of  course  no 
sign  whatever  of  excitement  be  perceptible. 

Another  reputed  source  of  electricity  is  con¬ 
tact  of  different  substances,  especially  of  metals; 
a  source  originally  suggested  by  Volta,  who 
founded  on  it  a  theory  of  galvanism.  The  facts 
on  which  Volta  rested  his  opinion  were  of  this 
nature.  Well-cleaned  plates  of  zinc  and  cop- 
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per  were  furnished  with  glass  handles,  by  which 
they  could  be  both  supported  and  insulated : 
the  zinc  plate,  held  by  its  glass  handle,  was 
laid  repeatedly  on  the  copper,  which  at  the  time 
need  not  be  insulated,  and  after  each  contact 
the  zinc  was  made  to  touch  the  instrument, 
shortly  to  be  described,  called  the  condenser. 
A  positive  charge  was  gradually  accumulated; 
and,  on  operating  in  the  same  manner  with  the  ! 
insulated  plate  of  copper,  it  was  found  to  com¬ 
municate  a  negative  charge.  From  such  ex-  j 
periments  it  was  inferred,  that  the  contact  of 
zinc  and  copper  disturbs  the  electric  equilibrium  , 
in  both  metals,  the  latter  yielding  electricity  to  1 
the  former  and  becoming  negative,  while  the  I 
zinc  is  thereby  rendered  positive.  But  the  in¬ 
ference  is  not  free  from  objection.  In  fact,  so 
long  as  contact  continues,  there  is  no  electric 
appearance  whatever;  and  the  metals  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  differently  electrified  at  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  after  their  separation.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  obvious  assumption.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  indications  of 
excitement  is  not  conclusive  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  ;  because,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
electricity,  the  oppositely  electrical  state  of  the 
two  metals,  while  they  continue  together,  must 
counteract  the  effect  to  which  either  separately 
would  give  rise. 

The  excitement  of  electricity  by  contact  has 
been  denied  by  some  philosophers,  and  of  late 
this  doctrine  has  been  attacked  by  De  la  Rive 
of  Geneva.  ( An .  de  Ch.  et  Ph.  xxxix.  297.) 
He  there  contends  that  the  phenomena  ascribed 
to  metallic  contact  are  really  due  to  slight  oxi- 


the  air  acting  on  the  plate  of  zinc.  He  has 
adduced  experiments  to  prove,  that  if  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  the  zinc  be  increased  by  acid  fumes, 
the  electric  charge  is  proportionally  augmented  ; 
and  that  the  same  ^effects  arise  when  a  very 
oxidable  metal,  such  as  potassium,  is  substituted 
for  the  zinc.  He  further  states  that  when  the 
experiment  is  made  in  a  vessel  of  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen,  no  electricity  whatever  is  developed. 
This  last  observation,  however,  the  only  decisive 
argument  adduced,  has  since  been  corrected  by 
Professor  Pfaff  of  Kiel,  in  whose  experiments 
the  contact  of  zinc  and  copper  affected  the 
electrometer  as  much  when  made  in  a  jar  of 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen  as  in  atmospheric  air ; 
but  Parrot  of  Petersburg  contends  that  in  the 
experiments  of  Pfaff,  Volta,  and  others,  the 
electricity  ascribed  to  contact  was  in  reality  due 
to  friction.  On  bringing  the  metallic  plates 
into  contact,  and  then  after  an  interval  sepa¬ 
rating  them  cautiously  so  as  to  avoid  friction, 
he  could  discover  with  the  most  delicate  instru¬ 
ments  no  trace  whatever  of  electric  disturb¬ 
ance.  {An.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.  xlvi.  301.)  The 
evidence  adduced  by  Volta  in  proof  of  excite¬ 
ment  by  contact  is,  therefore,  unsalislactoiy ; 
and  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
should  be  drawn,  not  from  the  state  of  the 
metals  after  separation,  but  from  their  chemical 
agencies  evinced  during  contact.  Some  cmious 
facts  will  be  mentioned  on  this  subject  in  the 
section  on  Galvanism. 
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Change  of  form,  such  as  liquefaction  and  the 
passage  of  liquids  into  the  solid  state,  and  the 
formation  and  condensation  of  vapour,  is  an¬ 
other  reputed  source  of  electricity.  To  pro¬ 
cesses  of  this  nature,  continually  taking  place 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  electricity  of  the  clouds 
is  generally  ascribed.  But  the  essays  of 
Pouillet  on  the  source  of  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity,  tend  to  subvert  the  opinions  hitherto 
received.  He  has  proved  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  a  vessel  of  platinum  to  be  unat¬ 
tended  with  electrical  appearances  ;  whereas  if 
the  process  be  accompanied  with  chemical  de¬ 
composition,  as  in  the  evaporation  of  saline 
solutions,  or  if  the  vessel  consist  of  iron  or 
other  oxidable  material,  which  is  more  or  less 
chemically  attacked  by  the  evaporating  water, 
then  the  development  of  electricity  is  very  de¬ 
cisive.  From  experiments  of  this  kind  Pouillet 
concludes  that  the  electricity,  hitherto  referred 
to  changes  of  form,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
chemical  action  by  which  they  are  generally 
attended  ;  and  these  phenomena,  of  which  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  ocean,  from 
rivers,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  affords  an 
instance,  as  also  the  chemical  changes  that 
attend  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  plants,  he 
regards  as  a  fertile  source  of  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere.  {An.  dc  Ch.  et  Ph.  xxxv.  401. 
and  xxxvi.  5.) 

Another  cause  of  excitement  is  proximity  to 
an  electrified  body;  and  as  the  explanation  of 
many  electrical  phenomena  depends  on  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fact,  it  is  of  importance  to  under¬ 
stand  it  clearly.  When  a  substance  excited 
positively  is  brought  near  another  in  its  natural 
state  and  insulated,  the  electric  equilibrium  of 
the  latter  is  instantly  disturbed ;  the  parts  near¬ 
est  to  the  former  become  negative,  and  the 
distant  parts  positive.  If  the  body  be  not  in¬ 
sulated,  it  imparts  electricity  to  the  earth,  and 
becomes  negatively  electrical.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  exciting  substance  be  negative,  the 
adjacent  parts  of  a  body  in  its  vicinity  become 
positive.  Hence  it  may  be  established  as  a 
law,  that  an  electrified  body  tends  to  produce  in 
contiguous  substances  an  electric  state  opposite 
to  its  own.  The  electricity  developed  in  this 
way  is  said  to  be  induced,  or  to  be  excited  by 
induction.  The  movement  of  light  bodies  to¬ 
wards  an  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax,  or  glass 
tube,  is  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  Thus, 
the  vicinity  of  the  negative  sealing-wax  renders 
the  surrounding  objects  positive,  and  therefore  a 
mutual  attraction  is  exerted.  When  the  inside 
of  a  glass  bottle  is  rendered  positive  by  contact 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  ma¬ 
chine,  the  outside,  if  in  communication  witl 
the  earth,  parts  with  electricity,  and  become:  , 
negative.  Both  surfaces,  therefore,  are  electri 
lied,  and  are  in  opposite  states ;  and,  if  a  com 
munication  be  established  between  them  b;  i 
means  of  a  good  conductor,  the  excess  of  elec 
tricity  instantly  passes  along  it,  and  both  sides  o 
the  glass  return  to  their  natural  condition.  Tim 
the  experiment  may  succeed  in  the  most  perfec  i 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bottle  ex  . 
ternally  and  internally,  except  to  within  three  o 
four  inches  of  its  summit,  with  tinfoil  or  soni 
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other  good  conductor,  in  order  that  every  point 
bf  both  sides  of  the  glass  may  be  brought  into 
communication  at  the  same  moment.  For 
without  this  precaution,  the  electric  equilibrium 
bf  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bottle,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  conducting  power  of  glass,  will  be 
restored  on  those  points  only  which  are  touched. 
The  apparatus  thus  described  is  much  employed 
; >y  electricians,  and  lias  received  the  name  of  the 
Leyden  phial,  in  consequence  of  its  remarkable 
b  fleets  having  been  first  exhibited  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden.  To  render  it  more  con¬ 
venient  for  use,  the  aperture  of  the  glass  jar  or 
bhial  is  closed  by  some  imperfect  conductor, 
uch  as  dry  wood,  through  the  centre  of  which 
aasses  a  metallic  rod  that  communicates  with 
he  tinfoil  in  the  inside  of  the  jar.  The  phial 
s  electrified  or  charged  by  holding  the  outside  in 
(he  hand,  or  placing  it  on  the  ground,  while  the 
netallic  rod  is  made  to  receive  sparks  from  the 
prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  If 
he  jar  is  insulated,  no  charge  will  be  received, 
ar  at  least  very  slight  indications  of  excitement 
vill  be  manifested.  By  arranging  a  number  of 
i.eyden  phials  in  a  box  lined  with  tinfoil,  so  that 
hey  may  all  communicate  freely  by  their  outer 
urfaces,  and  then  bringing  their  inner  surfaces 
nto  communication  by  wires,  the  whole  series 
■nay  be  charged  and  discharged  in  the  same 
aianner  as  a  single  phial.  This  arrangement 
s  known  by  the  name  of  the  electrical  battery. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  lightning  are 
explained  on  the  principle  of  induced  electri¬ 
city-  When,  for  instance,  a  negatively  electri¬ 
z'd  cloud  approaches  the  earth,  all  objects  in  its 
vicinity  are  positively  excited;  and  when  it 
-omes  within  what  is  called  the  striking  distance, 
mat  is,  so  near  that  the  effort  of  the  electricity 
o  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  body 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  intermediate 
traturn  of  air,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  with 
report  and  flash  of  light,  exactly  as  in  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  phial.  A  similar  effect 
3  produced  by  an  electrified  cloud  on  other 
loads  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

Ihe  principle  of  induced  electricity  was  in¬ 
geniously  applied  by  Volta  in  the  construction  of 
he  condenser.  This  apparatus  consists  of  two 
1,1  ass  plates,  which  we  shall  call  A  and  B,  sup- 
orted  on  a  common  stand.  One  of  the  plates  is 
ttached  to  the  stand  by  means  of  a  joint,  so  that 
:  ,!llts  of  being  mov  ed  from  a  perpendicular  to 
horizontal  position,  and  thus  withdrawn  from 
:ie  Vicinity  of  the  plate,  the  support  of  which 
>  made  of  glass.  On  communicating  electricity 
3  the  insulated  plate  by  contact  with  a  posi- 
-vely  excit®tl  body,  the  plate  B,  which  for  that 
urpose  is  placed  close  to  A,  is  rendered  negative 
y  inductio"  electricity  passing  along  the  stem 
o  the  earth ;  and,  as  happens  in  the  Leyden 
r,  the  excitement  of  B  will  be  proportional  to 
°t  A.  fhe  negative  charge  of  B  tends 

tn~,th°POSltiVr  Ch?'F  ol'  A>  wh*b  "  ill 

trface  w'tf  receivl!.  elect"city  from  any  positive 
Eed  Th  ln?  What  h  llad  previously 
f  ~  r  15  clectricity  accumulated  or 
ficcifed  to°"  S°  a  sllbs,ancc  too  feebly 
s  m  °  V  a7  aPPreciable  effects  of 

|stH,  may,  by  repeated  contact  with  the  insu- 
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lated  plate  of  a  condenser,  communicate  a  charge 
of  considerable  intensity.  The  effect  of  the 
accumulation  is  made  apparent  by  withdrawing 
15,  and  bringing  A  in  contact  with  a  delicate 
electrometer.  The  condenser  is  much  employed 
in  experiments  of  delicacy,  and  the  plate  A.  is 
often  permanently  fixed  on  the  gold  leaf  electro¬ 
meter  invented  by  Bennett. 

lhe  passage  of  electricity  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  the  production  of  heat  and  light, 
effects  which  invariably  ensue  when  it  meets 
with  an  impediment  to  its  progress,  as  in  passing 
through  an  imperfect  conductor.  The  most 
familiar  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  its 
passage  through  the  air,  when  it  gives  rise  to  a 
spark  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  snapping 
noise,  if  in  small  quantity;  or  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  when  it  takes 
place  on  a  large  scale.  On  the  contrary,  it 
passes  along  perfect  conductors,  such  as  the 
metals,  without  any  perceptible  warmth  or  light, 
provided  the  extent  of  their  surface  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  them ;  but  if  the  charge  is  too  great 
in  i elation  to  the  extent  of  the  conducting 
surface,  intense  heat  will  be  produced. 

Electricity  acts  with  surprising  energy  on 
the  animal  system.  When  a  large  quantity  of 
the  electric  fluid  passes  through  the  body,  the 
vital  functions  cease  on  the  instant,  as  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  numerous  accidents  on  record  of 
persons  being  killed  by  lightning.  Even  the 
small  quantity  of  electricity  contained  in  a 
Leyden  phial  gives  a  very  powerful  shock, 
exciting  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  muscles  along 
which  it  passes,  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  dis° 
agreeable  or  even  painful  sensation.  The  shock 
from  a  large  electrical  battery  is  much  more 
severe,  and  smaller  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and 
fowls,  are  destroyed  by  its  action. 

It  is  very  important,  in  conducting  electrical 
experiments,  to  possess  an  easy  method  of  dis¬ 
covering  when  any  substance'  is  electrified,  of 
ascertaining  its  intensity  or  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  excited,  and  distinguishing  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
citement.  The  mode  of  effecting  these  objects 
is  founded  on  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  the  instruments  employed  for  the  purpose 
are  called  Electroscopes  and  Electrometers,  the 
latter  denoting  the  intensity  of  electricity,  the 
former  merely  indicating  excitement,  and  the 
electrical  state  by  which  it  is  produced.  The 
term  electrometer,  however,  is  often  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  applied  to  all  such  instruments,  since  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  kind  of  excitement 
give  at  the  same  time  some  idea  of  its  intensity. 

A  body  is  known  to  be  excited  by  its  power  of 
attracting  light  substances ;  and  a  small  ball 
made  of  the  pith  of  elder,  suspended  on  a  silk 
thread,  affords  a  convenient  material  for  the 
experiment.  Another  mode  of  acquiring  the 
same  information  is  by  means  of  two  pith  balls 
suspended  from  the  same  point  by  silk  threads 
of  equal  length.  When  all  the  surrounding 
objects  are  unexcited,  the  pith  balls  remain  in 
contact;  but  on  the  approach  of  any  electrified 
body,  the  two  balls  are  excited  by  induction 
and,  having  the  same  electricity,  diverge  or 
retreat  from  each  other.  A  more  delicate  con- 
O  o 
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trivance,  but  of  a  similar  kind,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gold  Leaf  Electrometer.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  cylindrical  glass  bottle,  with  its  aperture 
closed  by  a  brass  plate,  from  the  centre  of  which 
two  slips  of  gold  leaf  are  suspended.  The 
brass  plate,  with  its  slips  of  gold  leaf,  are  thus 
insulated,  and  the  latter  prevented  from  being 
moved  by  currents  of  air  by  the  glass  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  approach  of  any 
electrified  body,  even  though  feebly  excited,  to 
the  brass  plate,  is  immediately  detected  by  the 
divergence  of  the  leaves. 

A  very  simple  method  of  distinguishing  the 
kind  of  excitement  is  the  following.  If  apiece 
of  white  silk  be  drawn  a  few  times  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  it  will  become  negative  ;  and 
if  in  this  state  it  is  suspended  in  the  air,  it  will 
be  attracted  by  a  body  positively  excited,  and 
repelled  by  one  which  is  negative.  When  rubbed 
on  black  cloth  the  silk  is  rendered  positive,  and 
will  then  of  course  retreat  from  a  substance 
similarly  electrified,  and  be  attracted  by  one  in 
an  opposite  state.  The  indications  of  the  gold 
leaf  electrometer  are  still  more  delicate.  If  the 
leaves  are  diverging  with  positive  electricity, 
the  approach  of  a  positively  excited  body  to  the 
brass  plate  increases  the  divergence ;  because 
the  electric  equilibrium  is  immediately  disturbed, 
and  while  the  plate  becomes  negative,  the  gold 
leaves  acquire  a  still  greater  excess  of  electricity. 
The  approach  of  a  negatively  excited  body  would 
of  course  be  productive  of  a  change  precisely 
opposite,  and  the  divergence,  if  produced  by 
positive  electricity,  would  be  diminished,  or  even 
entirely  destroyed.  To  prepare  the  electro¬ 
meter  for  an  observation,  it  is  however  necessary 
to  communicate  to  it  a  known  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  done  by  touching  the 
electrometer  with  an  electrified  body,  such  as  an 
excited  glass  tube  or  stick  of  sealing-wax,  when 
the  whole  metallic  surface  of  the  electrometer  is 
electrified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance 
by  which  it  was  touched.  A  more  convenient 
method  is  to  communicate  electricity  permanently 
by  induction.  Thus,  on  placing  a  negatively 
excited  body,  as  for  example  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  after  friction  on  woollen  cloth,  near  the 
brass  plate  of  the  electrometer,  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  its  whole  metallic  surface  is  dis¬ 
turbed  :  the  brass  plate  becomes  positive,  and 
theslips  of  gold  leaf  diverge  from  being  negative. 
On  withdrawing  the  sealing-wax,  the  excess  of 
electricity  accumulated  on  the  plate  returns  to 
the  leaves,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored;  but 
if,  while  the  sealing-wax  is  near  the  top  of  the 
instrument,  the  plate  be  touched  with  the  finger, 
a  portion  of  electricity  is  supplied  to  the  gold 
leaves  from  the  earth,  and  the  divergence  ceases 
more  or  less  completely,  while  the  excess  of 
electricity  is  preserved  on  the  plate  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  negative  sealing-wax.  On  removing  first 
the  finger,  and  then  the  sealing-wax,  the  brass  is 
left  with  an  excess  of  electricity,  which  extends 
over  the  whole  metallic  surface  of  the  electro¬ 
meter,  and  thus  produces  a  divergence  which 
continues  for  a  considerable  time  if  the  glass  be 
dry,  and  the  atmosphere  moderately  free  Irotn 
moisture. 
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The  electrometer  most  frequently  used  for 
estimating  the  intensity  of  electricity  in  ordinary 
experiments,  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Ilenley, 
and  called  the  quadrant  electrometer.  It  consists 
of  a  smooth  round  stem  of  wood,  aabout  seven 
inches  long,  to  the  upper  part  of  which,  and 
projecting  from  its  side,  is  attached  a  semicir¬ 
cular  piece  of  iron.  In  the  centre  of  the  semi¬ 
circle  is  fixed  a  pin,  from  which  is  suspended,  to 
serve  as  an  index,  a  slender  piece  of  wood  or 
cane,  four  inches  in  length,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  ball.  When  the  apparatus  is  screwed  on 
the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine, 
or  placed  on  any  electrified  body,  it  indicates 
differences  of  electric  intensity  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  index  recedes  from  the  stem  ;  and  in 
order  to  express  the  divergence  in  numbers,  the 
lower  half  of  the  semicircle,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  index,  is  divided  into  00  equal  parts 
called  degrees.  But  this  instrument,  though 
convenient  for  experiments  of  illustration,  is  not 
suited  to  researches  of  delicacy,  wherein  the 
object  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  substances 
feebly  electrified,  and  ascertain  their  relative 
forces  with  accuracy.  For  such  purposes  the 
electrometer  invented  by  Coulomb,  commonly 
called  the  electrical  balance,  should  be  employed. 

It  consists  of  a  small  needle  of  gum-lac  or  other 
non-conducting  substance,  suspended  horizon¬ 
tally  by  a  silk  thread  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm, 
or  by  a  fine  silver  wire  ;  on  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  small  gilt  ball  made  of  the  pith 
of  elder ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  glass 
case  to  protect  it  from  moisture  and  currents  of 
air.  The  pith  ball,  when  the  apparatus  is  at 
rest,  is  in  contact  with  the  knob  of  a  metallic 
conductor,  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
glass  case,  and  is  secured  in  its  place  by'  cement; 
but  when  an  excited  body  is  made  to  touch  the 
conductor,  the  pith  ball  in  contact  with  it  is 
similarly  excited,  and  recedes  from  it  to  an 
extent  proportional  to  the  degree  of  excitement. 
The  needle  consequently  describes  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  in  its  revolution  twists  the  supporting 
thread  more  or  less  according  to  the  length  of 
the  arc  described.  The  torsion  thus  occasioned 
calls  into  play  the  elasticity  of  the  thread,  —  a 
feeble  but  constant  force,  which  opposes  the 
movement  of  the  needle,  measures  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  overcome  the  intensity  of  the 
excited  body,  and  brings  back  the  needle  to  it; 
original  position  as  soon  as  the  electric  equili¬ 
brium  is  restored. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  remarks  a  term  has 
been  employed  which  requires  explanation.  By 
electric  tension  or  intensity  is  meant  that  state  o 
a  body  which  is  estimated  by  an  electrometer  < 
When  a  body  acts  feebly  on  the  electrometer  it  I 
intensity  is  low,  and  it  differs  but  little  from  it  i 
natural  state  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  affect  1 
the  electrometer  powerfully,  its  electric  tensioi  t 
is  great.  The  higher  the  intensity  of  a  body  t 
the  more  is  it  removed  from  its  natural  state  s 
and  the  greater  its  tendency  to  return  to  a  I 
equilibrium.  Intensity  is  distinct  from  quant  'd  <y 
of  electricity.  That  intensity  is  not  depender  |> 
on  quantity  alone,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  til 
tension  of  a  charged  Leyden  phial  may  be  equi  I 
to  that  of  a  large  battery  containing  twenl 
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times  more  electricity.  The  tension  appears  to 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated 
or  deficient  on  a  given  space ;  so  that  the  intensity 
of  those  substances  is  greatest,  which  have  the 
greatest  excess  or  deficiency  of  electricity  in 
(proportion  to  their  surface. 

This  accounts  for  the  freedom  with  which 
electricity  is  conducted  away  by  pointed  surfaces. 
For  the  electricity  accumulated  on  a  sharp  point, 
t hough  its  quantity  may  be  very  small,  is  never¬ 
theless  large  compared  with  the  surface  :  the 
telectric  tension  of  the  point  is  therefore  very- 
great;  and  hence,  if  positive,  it  gives  off  elec 
tricity  to  surrounding  objects,  and  if  negative 
receives  it  from  them  with  extreme  velocity. 

Electricity  appears  to  diffuse  itself  over  the 
surface  of  bodies  ;  and  the  quantity  contained 
an  the  same  substance,  all  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  depends  on  the  extent  of  surface. 
>nd  is  not  connected  with  quantity  of  matter 
Rhus  a  solid  sphere  of  brass  cannot  contain  more 
lectricity  than  a  hollow  sphere  of  the  same 
diameter.  —  Turner. 

ELE'CTRO-MA'GNETISM.  The  name 

^iven  to  a  class  of  very  interesting  phenomena, 
irst  observed  by  M.  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  in 
lie  winter  of  1819-20,  and  which  have  since 
received  great  illustration  from  the  labours  of 
M.  Ampere,  jW.  Arago,  Sir  FT.  Davy,  Dr. 

W  ollaston,  Mr.  Faraday-,  M.  de  la  Rive,  and 
several  other  philosophers.  The  following  is  an 
tutline  merely  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
he  new  science  which  has  sprung  from  these 
observations. 

Let  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  be 
connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  which  may  be  left 
if  such  length  as  to  suffer  its  being  bent  or 
urned  in  various  directions.  This  is  the  con 
unctive  wire  of  M.  Oersted.  Let  us  suppose 
hat  the  rectilinear  portion  of  this  wire  is  ex- 
ended  horizontally  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic 
neridian.  If  a  freely  suspended  compass  needle 
,,e  now  introduced,  with  its  centre  under  the 
onjunctive  wire,  the  needle  will  instantly  deviate 
rom  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  and  it  will  decline 
owards  the  west,  under  that  part  of  the  con- 
unctive  wire  which  is  nearest  the  negative 
dectric  pole,  or  the  copper  end  of  the  voltaic 
pparatus.  The  amount  of  this  declination  de¬ 
pends  on  the  strength  of  the  electricity,  and  the 
tensibility  of  the  needle.  Its  maximum  is  90°. 

>>  e  may  change  the  direction  of  the  conjunc- 
ive  wire,  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  towards 
be  east  or  the  west,  provided  it  remains  above 
ic  needle,  and  parallel  to  its  plane,  without  any 
'angc  in  the  above  result,  except  that  of  its 
mount.  Wires  of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  brass, 
,nd  T”  may  be  L,<lually  employed  ;  nor  does 
■e  effect  cease  though  the  electric  circuit  be 
formed  by  water.  The  effect  of  the 
onjunctive  wire  takes  place  across  plates  of 
•  ^s,  metal,  wood,  water,  resin,  pottery,  and 


t  he  conjunctive  wire  be  disposed  hori- 
onully^en,/,  the  needle,  the  effects  are  of  the 

Cit  ,Urr„aS  U'OSL‘  Which  occur  when  it  is 

.at  is  V  o7  °Pfrate  *"  an  invel'se  direction ; 

,  lac  I  T  P°le  °f  ll,c  ““die  under  which 
Placed  the  portion  of  the  conjunctive  wire 
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which  receives  the  negative  electricity  of  the 
apparatus,  declines  in  that  case  towards  the 

east. 

I'o  remember  these  results  more  readily,  we 
may  employ  the  following  proposition  :  —  The 
pole  above  which  the  negative  electricity  enters, 
declines  towards  the  west  ;  but  if  it  enters  be¬ 
neath  it,  the  needle  declines  towards  the  east. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  (always  supposed 
horizontal)  is  slowly  turned  about,  so  as  to  form 
a  gradually  increasing  angle  with  the  magnetic 
meridian,  the  declination  of  the  needle  increases, 
if  the  movement  of  the  wire  be  towards  the 
line  of  position  of  the  disturbed  needle:  it 
diminishes,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  recede  from  its 
position. 

\\  hen  the  conjunctive  wire  is  stretched  along¬ 
side  of  the  needle  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
it  occasions  no  declination  either  to  the  east  or 
west ;  but  it  causes  it  merely  to  incline  in  a 
vertical  line ;  so  that  the  pole  adjoining  the 
negative  influence  of  the  pile  on  the  wire  dips 
when  the  wire  is  on  its  west  side,  and  rises  when 
it  is  on  the  east. 

If  we  stretch  the  conjunctive  wire,  either 
above  or  beneath  the  needle,  in  a  plane  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  remains  at 
rest,  unless  the  wire  be  very  near  the  pole  of 
the  needle;  for,  in  this  case,  it  rises  when  the 
entrance  takes  place  by  the  west  part  of  the 
wire,  and  sinks  when  it  takes  place  by  the  east 
part. 

When  we  dispose  the  conjunctive  wire  in  a 
vertical  line  opposite  the  pole  of  the  needle,  and 
make  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wire  receive 
the  electricity  of  the  negative  end  of  the  battery, 
the  pole  of  the  needle  moves  towards  the  east 
but  if  we  place  the  wire  opposite  a  point  betwixt 
the  pole  and  the  middle  of  the  needle,  it  moves 
to  the  west.  The  phenomena  are  presented  in 
an  inverse  order,  when  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  conjunctive  wire  receives  the  electricity  of 
the  positive  side  of  the  apparatus. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  facts,  says  M. 
Oeisted,  that  the  electric  conflict  (action)  is  not 
enclosed  within  the  conducting  wire,  but  that  it 
has  a  pretty  extensive  sphere  of  activity  round 
it.  W  e  may  also  conclude  from  the  observations, 
that  this  conflict  acts  by  revolution ;  for  without 
this  supposition  we  could  not  comprehend  how 
the  same  portion  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  which, 
placed  beneath  the  magnetic  pole,  carries  the 
needle  towards  the  east,  when  it  is  placed  above 
this  pole,  should  carry  it  towards  the  west.  But 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  circular  action,  that 
the  movements  which  it  produces  take  place  in 
directions  precisely  contrary  to  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  same  diameter.  It  appears  also 
that  the  circular  movement,  combined  with  a 
progressive  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  ought  to  form  a 
kind  of  action  which  operates  spirally  around 
this  wire  as  an  axis. 

File  most  remarkable  discovery  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  after  Oersted’s,  is  unquestionably  that  of 
Mr.  Faraday’s  on  the  electro-magnetic  move¬ 
ment.  lie  has  demonstrated,  by  experiments 
that  the  electro. magnetic  polarity  depends  on  its 
producing,  in  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  a 
O  o  2  o  > 
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tendency  to  move  continuously  to  the  right  hand 
round  the  electric  current,  while  the  other  pole 
tends  to  move  to  the  left  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Consequently,  since  both  of  them  tend  with 
equal  force  towards  opposite  points,  the  axis  of 
polarization  of  the  needle  must  arrange  itself 
so  as  to  make  a  right  angle  with  the  electric 
current.  If  the  metallic  wire  by  which  the 
discharge  of  the  battery  is  effected,  instead  of 
being  placed  in  a  horizontal  direction  between 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  pile,  be  directed  from 
above  downwards,  terminating  below  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  mercury,  into  which  a  second  wire 
conducts  the  electricities  to  the  other  pole;  and 
if  a  light  magnet,  a  magnetized  sewing  needle 
for  instance,  be  so  loaded  with  a  bit  of  platina 
wire  at  one  of  its  ends  as  to  dip  a  little  into  the 
mercury  standing  vertically,  this  needle  begins 
to  move  in  a  circle  round  the  pole,  when  the 
voltaic  current  is  terminated  through  the  vertical 
wire.  The  motion  continues  while  the  electro- 
motion  is  active.  If  the  positive  electricity 
comes  from  above,  and  if  the  upper  end  of  the 
magnetized  sewing  needle  be  its  north  pole,  the 
needle  will  revolve  from  right  to  left.  If  the 
pole  of  the  needle,  or  the  direction  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  wire  of  communication,  be  chang¬ 
ed,  the  needle  will  come  to  revolve  from  left  to 
right.  If  the  magnetized  needle  be  fixed  in 
the  mercury,  so  that  it  cannot  revolve  while  the 
wire  is  mobile,  the  latter  will  revolve  round  the 
magnet,  agreeably  to  the  same  laws.  This 
phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  by  placing  at  the 
end  of  a  large  fiat  magnetic  bar,  laid  hori¬ 
zontally,  a  small  glass  or  porcelain  dish  filled 
with  mercury,  from  which  issues  a  metallic  wire 
that  communicates  with  one  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery,  while  the  wire  conducting  to  its  other 
pole  ends  in  an  eye  or  minute  ring,  a  few  inches 
above  the  quicksilver  dish.  To  this  eye  a 
platina  wire  is  suspended,  which  dips  into  the 
mercury,  and  is  tipped  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
bit  cork,  to  prevent  its  sinking  too  deeply  into 
the  liquid  metal.  As  soon  as  the  voltaic  circuit 
is  completed,  this  wire  moves  round  the  point  of 
the  pole  of  the  magnet,  which  does  not  lie  at 
the  very  end  of  the  bar,  but  a  little  within  it. 
This  motion  continues  as  long  as  the  electrical 
current  is  sustained. 

The  electro-magnetic  motion  may,  however, 
be  represented  in  a  still  simpler  and  easier 
manner.  Take  a  glass  tube,  four  inches  long 
and  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  and  close  its 
two  ends  with  cork.  Through  one  of  these 
pass  an  iron  wire,  which  may  project  an  inch  on 
each  side  ;  then  turn  down  this  end  of  the  tube, 
and  pour  mercury  into  it  till  merely  the  point 
of  the  wire  remain  visible.  Introduce  through 
the  upper  cork  a  metallic  wire,  which  terminates 
in  the  interior  of  the  tube  by  an  eye,  to  which 
is  hung  a  platina  wire  reaching  to  the  mercury. 
If  now  the  lower  wire  be  connected  to  one  end 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  the  upper  wire  to  the 
other,  the  electricities  will  be  discharged  by 
communication  through  the  mercury  and  the 
moveable  wire  in  the  tube.  Place,  at  this  time, 
the  pole  of  a  very  powerful  magnet  near  the 
outer  end  of  the  iron  wire:  this  wire  will  ac¬ 
quire  polarity,  and  the  platina  wire  suspended 
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within  the  tube  will  begin  to  move  in  a  circle 
round  the  inner  tip  of  the  iron  wire.  On 
changing  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  wire  turns 
round  on  its  axis,  and  begins  to  revolve  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Mr.  Faraday  has  succeeded 
by  means  of  suitable  apparatus,  to  make  the 
conjunctive  wire  describe  circular  movements, 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  polarity  of 
the  earth.  In  this  case  it  always  describes 
circles,  whose  plan  intersects  at  a  right  angle  the 
line  including  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

The  calorimeter  of  Ilare  is  the  best  form  of 
voltaic  battery  for  these  experiments;  or  Mr. 
Pepys’s  large  voltaic  coil  of  zinc  and  copper 
sheets.  For  further  information,  Mr.  Faraday’s 
able  paper,  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  xii.  74. 
may  be  consulted  ;  as  also  M.  Ampere’s  several 
ingenious  memoirs  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
de  Physique,  vol.  xv.  et  seq. —  I  re. 

No  less  curious  and  important  than  Oersted’s 
discovery  of  the  production  of  magnetism  by 
electricity,  is  that  of  Mr.  Faraday,  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  electricity  by  magnetism, 
constituting  another  branch  of  the  science  of 
electricity,  which  is  called  Magneto-electricity. 
See  Magneto-electricity. 

Ei.ectro'meter.  ( Electrometrum ,  i.  n.  ;t 
from  eAeicrpoi',  and  ptrpov,  a  measure.)  See 
Electricity. 

Electro-puncture.  See  Acupuncture. 

Ei.e'ctkoscope.  (From  theuTpov,  and  ciconew, 
to  observe.)  Synonymous  with  Electrometer. 

ELE'CTRUM.  (tint,  i.  n.  EA eterpov.) 
Succinum.  Amber. 

Electrum  minerai.e.  The  tincture  ol 
metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to  whicl 
some  add  gold,  and  double  its  quantity  of  mar 
tial  regulus  of  antimony  melted  together;  fron  , 
these  there  results  a  metallic  mass,  to  whicl 
some  chemists  have  given  the  name  of  electruv  i 
minerale.  This  mass  is  powdered  and  detonatei  o 
with  nitre  and  charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria  ;  ii 
is  powdered  again  whilst  hot,  and  then  digeste-  ii 
in  spirit  of  wine,  whence  a  tincture  is  obtaine  J 
of  a  fine  red  colour. 

ELECTUA'RIUM.  (um,i.  n.)  An  eleq  / 
tuary.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  thosj  e 
articlcs  which  were  formerly  called  electuariu  i 
to  confections.  See  Confectio. 

Electuakium  antimonii.  R.  Electuai  I 
sennas,  j;j.  ;  guaiaci  gummi,  hydrargvri  cu  ; 
sulphure,  antimonii  ppti.  sing,  y  ss.  ;  syru 
simplieis  q.  s.  ;  misce.  This  electuary  w  i 
formerly  used  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseast  > 
generally  in  conjunction  with  decoction  of  el 
bark,  or  of  sarsaparilla.  The  dose  is  one  I 
two  drachms  twice  a  day. 

Electuarium  cassite.  See  Confectio  cassite. 

Electuakium  catechu  compositum.  Co 
feet  to  japonica.  Electuary  of  catechu,  fi 
merly  called  Japonic  confection.  Take  i 
mimosa  catechu,  four  ounces ;  kino,  tin 
ounces ;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ountj 
opium,  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Sp: 
ish  white  wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half:  syrup 
red  roses,  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  hon 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  the  sol 
to  powder,  mid,  having  mixed  them  with 
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opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

| A  very  useful  astringent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
efficacious  way  of  administering  catechu.  Ten 
scruples  of  this  electuary  contain  one  grain  of 


opium. 

ElECTUARIUM  CINCH0NJ5  CUJl  SODA.  II. 
■Soda;  carbonatis,  3  ij.  ;  pulveris  cinchonas,  un- 
ciam  ;  mucilaginis  gummi  arabici,  q.  s.  :  misce. 
In  this  composition,  mucilage  is  preferred  to 
■syrup  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste  oi  the 
bark  much  more  advantageously.  It  should 
for  this  purpose,  however,  be  made  thin,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  increase  the  bulk  of  the  electuary 
too  much.  The  dose  is  two  drachms,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

j Elect uarium  opiatum.  See  Confectio  opii. 

Elelisphacos.  EAeAirrtpaKos.  The  Greek 
name  of  a  species  of  sage. 

E'LEMENT.  (Element um,  i.  n.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  which  cau  no  further  be  divided  or  de¬ 
composed  by  chemical  analysis.  The  ancients 
believed  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire,  to  be  of  this 
simple  nature  ;  and  hence  they  are  still  called, 
in  common  language,  the  four  elements.  The 
three  first  are  now  well  known  to  be  compound 
bodies. 

E'lemi.  (Indeclinable;  an  Ethiopian  name.) 
Gum-elemi.  See  Amyris  elemifera. 

Eleochry/sum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  yAios,  the 
sun,  and  xpva05>  gold  :  so  called  from  its  shin¬ 
ing  gold-like  appearance.)  Goldilocks.  See 
Gnaphalium  stadias. 

Eleoseli'num.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  «Aos,  a 
lake,  and  acAivov,  parsley.)  Smallage.  See 
Apium  graveolens. 

Elepliantia.  See  Elephantiasis. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  (is,  is.  f.  EAeipar- 
Tiaais,  from  eAapas,  an  elephant.)  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated  in  the  article  Barbadoes  leg, 
that  two  very  different  diseases  have  passed 
under  the  name  of  Elephantiasis.  That  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  treated  of  is  the  Elephantiasis  Grce- 
I corum.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  warm  climates, 
as  Africa,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Madeira, 
and  the  Isle  of  France  ;  but  occasional  instances 
of  it  seem  to  occur  in  all  climates.  A  learned 
history  of  this  affection  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Bateman,  in  his  work  on  cutaneous  diseases; 
and  from  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
article  is  taken. 


file  Elephantiasis,  as  described  by  the  Greeks, 
is  principally  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
shining  tubercles,  of  different  sizes,  of  a  dusky 
red,  or  livid  colour,  on  the  face,  ears,  and  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  together  with  a  thickened  and  rugous 
state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of 
its  sensibility,  and  a  falling  off  of  all  the  hair, 
except  that  of  the  scalp. 

I  he  disease  is  described  as  very  slow  in  its 
progress,  sometimes  continuing  for  several  years, 
without  materially  deranging  the  functions  of 
t  le  patient.  During  this  continuance,  however, 
great  deformity  is  gradually  produced.  The 
j,  llie  nose  become  swelled  and  scabrous, 
and  the  nostrils  dilate;  the  lips  are  tumid  ;  the 
external  ears,  particularly  the  lobes,  are  enlarged 
and  thickened,  and  beset  with  tubercles;  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  and  cheeks  grows  thick 
and  tumid,  and  forms  large  and  prominent 


rug®,  especially  over  the  eyes  :  the  hair  of  the 
eyebrows,  the  beard,  the  pubes,  axillte,  &c.,  falls 
off;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  obscure ;  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  parts  affected  is  obtuse, 
or  totally  abolished,  so  that  pinching  or  punc¬ 
turing  them  gives  110  uneasiness.  This  dis¬ 
figuration  of  the  countenance  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  features  of  a  satyr  or  a  wild  boast ;  whence 
the  disease  was  by  some  called  Satyriasis,  and 
by  others  Leontiasis. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  the  tubercles  begin 
to  crack,  and  at  length  to  ulcerate  :  ulcerations 
also  appear  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  nose,  which 
sometimes  destroy  the  palate  and  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  septum  ;  the  nose  falls  ;  and  the  breath 
is  intolerably  offensive:  the  thickened  and 
tuberculated  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes 
divided  by  fissures,  and  ulcerates,  or  is  corroded 
under  dry  sordid  scabs,  so  that  the  fingers  and 
toes  become  gangrenous,  and  separate,  joint 
after  joint. 

Aretmus  and  the  ancients  in  general  consider 
Elephantiasis  as  an  universal  cancer  of  the  body, 
and  speak  of  it  with  terror :  they  depict  its 
hideous  and  loathsome  character,  its  contagious 
qualities,  and  its  unyielding  and  fatal  tendency, 
in  strong  metaphorical  language,  which,  indeed, 
tends  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  fidelity  of 
their  description.  The  very  appropriation  of 
the  name  is  poetical ;  and  Aretmus  has  absurdly 
enough  prefixed  to  his  description  of  the  disease 
an  account  of  the  elephant,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  analogy  between  the  formidable  power 
of  the  beast,  and  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable, 
that  his  terrors  led  him  to  adopt  the  popular 
opinion  respecting  the  malady,  without  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  personal  observation  ;  for,  although 
his  account  has  been  copied  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  the  same  popular  opinions  have 
been  constantly  entertained,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  prominent  features 
of  his  portrait  are  incorrectly  drawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  the 
separation  and  seclusion  of  lepers  have  been 
enforced,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient  opinion, 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  Elephantiasis 
is  not  contagious.  M.  Vidal  long  ago  contro¬ 
verted  that  opinion,  having  never  observed  an 
instance  of  its  communication  from  a  leprous 
man  to  his  wife,  or  vice  versa,  although  co¬ 
habiting  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Dr.  T. 
Heberden  daily  observed  many  examples  of  the 
same  fact  in  Madeira,  and  affirms  that  “  he 
never  heard  of  any  one  who  contracted  the  dis¬ 
temper  by  contact  of  a  leper.”  And  Dr.  Adams 
has  more  recently  given  his  testimony  to  the 
same  truth,  remarking  that  none  of  the  nurses 
in  the  lazar-liouse  at  Funcball  have  shown  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease;  and  that  individual 
lazars  have  remained  for  years  at  home,  without 
infecting  any  part  of  their  family. 

With  respect  to  the  libido  ine.iplebi/is,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Ele¬ 
phantiasis,  the  evidence  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
Its  existence  is  affirmed  by  most  of  the  modern 
writers.  MM.  Vidal  and  Joannis  mention  it 
among  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  at  Marti- 
gues.  Dr.  Bancroft  senior  states  its  occurrence 
in  the  Elephantiasis  of  South  America :  and 
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I’rof.  Niebuhr  asserts,  that  it  appears  in  the 
Dsjuddam  of  Bagdat.  Dr.  Adams,  liowever, 
affirms  that  the  genitals  become  wasted  if  the 
disease  occur  after  puberty,  and  interrupted  in 
their  development  if  it  occur  before.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  happened  in  a  case  detailed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the  Medico-chirurgical  Trans¬ 
actions.  In  the  four  cases  which  came  under  the 
observation  of  l)r.  Bateman,  the  sexual  power 
was  abolished,  and  the  appetite  extinguished. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  Elephantiasis  has 
been  little  investigated.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thickened.  The  subcutaneous  tubercles  are 
described  by  some  as  solid  fatty  tumours,  by 
others  as  cysts  containing  a  reddish  glutinous 
fluid.  The  cutis  vera  has  been  found  inflamed 
only  at  those  points  where  the  tubercles  have 
been  softened,  and  in  a  state  of  suppuration. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  most  cases, 
appears  to  be  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

It  is  generally  affirmed,  that  the  Elephantiasis 
was  extensively  prevalent  in  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages,  especially  subsequent  to  the  cru¬ 
sades;  and  it  is  certain,  that  every  country 
abounded  with  hospitals,  established  for  the 
exclusive  relief  of  that  disease,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  that  an  order  of 
knighthood,  dedicated  to  an  imaginary  St. 
Lazarus,  was  instituted,  the  members  of  which 
had  the  care  of  lepers,  and  the  control  of  the 
lazarettoes  assigned  to  them,  and  ultimately 
accumulated  immense  wealth.  From  these 
facts,  however,  nothing  satisfactory  is  to  be  col¬ 
lected  respecting  the  actual  prevalence  of  Ele¬ 
phantiasis  at  those  periods.  For  although  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the  examination 
instituted  by  the  physicians  of  those  lazarettoes, 
that  the  tubercular  disease  was  the  object  of 
their  inquiry  ;  yet  it  is  also  evident,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  application  of  the 
term  leprosy  to  the  Elephantiasis,  to  the  leprosy 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  proper  scaly  Lepra,  and 
even  to  other  cutaneous  affections,  which  have 
no  affinity  with  either  of  the  diseases  just  men¬ 
tioned,  almost  every  person,  afflicted  with  any 
severe  eruption  or  ulceration  of  the  skin,  was 
deemed  leprous,  and  was  received  into  the  laza¬ 
rettoes.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  physicians  to  these  hospitals,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  subsequently.  Greg. 
Horst,  who  was  one  of  the  appointed  examiners 
at  Ulm,  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  and 
who  has  given  a  minute  detail  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  admits  that  “  where  the  tubercles  of  the 
face,  the  thick  lips,  acuminated  ears,  flattened 
nose,  round  eyes  (the  essential  symptoms  of 
Elephantiasis),  are  absent;  yet  if  the  patients 
are  affected  only  with  a  dry  and  foul  scabies, 
with  pustular  eruptions,  fissures,  and  branny 
exfoliations,  which  constitute  the  Psora  of  the 
Greeks, —  or  even  with  great  itching,  ema¬ 
ciation,  ulceration,  and  exfoliations  of  thicker 
scales,  which  are  the  Lepra  of  the  Greeks,  — 
nevertheless  they  arc  sent  to  the  lazarettoes,  if 
they  are  poor,  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Hence  it  happens,”  he  adds,  “that  here  and 
elsewhere,  very  few  instances  of  real  Elephantiasis 
are  found  in  the  lazarettoes,  while  many  arc 
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there  affected  only  with  an  obstinate  Psora  or 
Lepra  gratcorum.”  Forestus,  who  held  a  simi¬ 
lar  office  at  Alcmaer  and  Delft,  in  the  same 
century,  affirms  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  persons  who  wandered  about  the  Low 
Countries,  as  lepers  and  beggars,  were  true 
lepers  ;  but  were  merely  affected  with  scabies,  or 
some  external  defoedation  of  the  skin.  “  Nay,” 
he  says,  “  not  one  in  ten  of  them  is  truly  a 
leper,  or  afflicted  with  the  legitimate  Elephan¬ 
tiasis.”  Riedlin  makes  a  similar  observation 
respecting  the  patients  admitted  into  the  leper- 
hospital  at  Vienna.  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  every  species  of  cachectic  disease,  accom¬ 
panied  with  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  any  super¬ 
ficial  derangement,  was  deemed  leprous;  and 
hence  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  desolation 
of  repeated  wars,  and  the  imperfect  state  of 
agriculture,  subjected  Europe  to  almost  constant 
scarcity  of  food,  the  numerous  modifications  of 
Scurvy  and  Ignis  sacer,  which  were  epidemic 
during  periods  of  famine,  and  endemic  wherever 
there  was  a  local  dearth,  were  in  all  probability 
classed  among  the  varieties  of  leprosy ;  more 
especially  as  the  last  stage  of  the  Ignis  sacer  was 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  and 
gangrene  of  the  extremities,  by  which  the  parts 
were  mutilated,  or  entirely  separated. 

Under  the  head  of  Elephantiasis,  Dr.  Vin- 
terbottom  appears  to  have  described  the  Lcuce, 
and  not  the  Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks  ;  the 
Haras,  and  not  the  Juzam  of  the  Arabians,  i 
The  principal  symptoms  which  he  witnessed,  j 
were  the  pale  colour  of  the  skin  (in  black  sub¬ 
jects)  and  its  loss  of  sensibility,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  as  the  leading  symptoms  of  Leuce, 
by  Celsus,  and  by  the  other  Roman  and  Greek  ■ 
physicians,  as  well  as  of  Baras  by  the  Arabians,  t 
Some  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  indeed,  seem  i 
to  consider  the  Leuce,  or  Baras,  as  possessing  b 
an  affinity  with  Elephantiasis,  and  sometimes  li 
terminating  in  it ;  and,  if  they  be  not  inoditi- 
cations  of  the  same  disease,  it  is  probable  that  U 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  one  (Leuce),  such  i 
as  the  insensibility,  and  change  of  the  colour  ) 
and  strength  of  the  hair,  may  have  been  trails-  1 
ferred  in  description  to  the  other.  The  nurae-  j 
rolls  large  tubercles  of  the  nose,  forehead,  and  i 
ears,  which  are  deemed  characteristic  of  Ele-  i 
phantiasis,  did  not  appear  in  the  disease  seen  by  1 
Dr.  Winterbottom.  The  swellings  or  tuberosi-  f 
ties  of  the  joints  of  the  hand  and  feet,  which  I 
terminate  in  ulcerations  that  occasion  the  lingers  j 
and  toes  to  drop  oil',  appear  also  to  belong  to  j 
the  two  diseases  in  common,  and  afford  another  1 1, 
proof  of  their  affinity.  Nevertheless,  as  well 
have  no  where  any  account  of  the  regular  suc-| 
cession  of  the  tubercular  state  (Elephantiasis  orj 
Juzam)  to  that  of  mere  discoloration  and  insen- j 
sibility  (Leuce  or  Baras),  we  are  not  warranted 
in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  but  | 
degrees  or  stages  of  the  same  disease.  Accu-I 
rate  histories  of  the  Elephantiasis,  Leuce,  and  I 
other  modifications  of  the  formidable  cutaneous! 
diseases  that  occur  in  hot  climates,  and  espe-l 
cially  where  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilisa-|  |I 
tion  are  imperfectly  advanced,  must  be  deemed 
still  among  the  desiderata  of  the  pathologist. 

Dr.  Bateman,  in  corroboration  of  this  view, 
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•xtractsthe  following  account  of  the  Saras,  as 
occurring  in  Hindustan,  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
ilobinson,  since  published  in  the  Medico-chi- 
urgical  Transactions :  — 

“  One  or  two  circumscribed  patches  appear 
ipon  the  skin  (generally  the  feet  or  hands,  but 
umetimes  the  trunk  or  face),  rather  lighter 
oloured  than  the  neighbouring  skin,  neither 
taised  nor  depressed,  shining  and  wrinkled,  the 
arrows  not  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  the 
ontiguous  sound  cuticle.  The  skin  thus  cir- 
umscribed  is  so  entirely  insensible,  that  you 
lay  with  hot  irons  burn  to  the  muscle,  before 
tie  patient  feels  any  pain.  These  patches 
tpread  slowly  until  the  skin  of  the  whole  of 
cie  legs,  arms,  and  gradually  often  the  whole 
ody,  becomes  alike  devoid  of  sense:  wherever 
is  so  affected,  there  is  no  perspiration ;  no 
idling,  no  pain,  and  very  seldom  any  swelling. 
Jntil  this  singular  apathy  has  occupied  the 
treater  part  of  the  skin,  it  may  rather  be  con- 
dered  a  blemish  than  a  disease  :  nevertheless  it 
■  most  important  to  mark  well  these  appear- 
nces,  for  they  are  the  invariable  commencement 
f  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  incurable 
iseases,  that  have  succeeded  the  fall  of  man ; 
nd  it  is  in  this  state  chiefly  (though  not  ex- 
lusively)  that  we  are  most  able  to  be  the  means 
if  cure.  The  next  symptoms  (which  occur  in 
ome  patients  at  two  months,  but  in  others  not 
11  after  five  or  six  years)  are  the  first  which 
.enote  internal  disease  or  derangement  of  any 
sanctions.  The  pulse  becomes  very  slow  (from 
0  to  60),  not  small  but  heavy,  ‘  as  if  moving 
iirough  mud;’  the  bowels  are  very  costive,  the 
■ics  and  fingers  numbed,  as  with  frost,  glazed 
tnd  rather  swelled,  and  nearly  inflexible.  The 
rind  is  at  this  time  sluggisli  and  slow  in  apprc- 
ension,  and  the  patient  appears  always  half 
sleep.  The  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of 
■ie  hands  then  crack  into  fissures,  dry,  and  hard 
s  the  parched  soil  of  the  country  ;  and  the  ex- 
remities  of  the  toes  and  fingers  under  the  nails 
ire  incrusted  with  a  furfuraceous  substance,  and 
die  nails  are  gradually  lifted  up,  until  absorption 
nd  ulceration  occur.  Still  there  is  little  or  no 
ain ;  the  legs  and  fore-arms  swell,  and  the  skin 
s  every  where  cracked  and  rough.  Cotemporary 
vith  the  last  symptoms,  or  very  soon  afterwards, 
Jeers  appear  at  the  inside  of  the  joints  of  the 
oes  and  fingers,  directly  under  the  last  joint  of 
the  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bones,  or  they  cor¬ 
ode  the  thick  sole  under  the  joint  of  the  os 
ialcis,  or  os  cuboides.  There  is  no  previous 
tumour,  suppuration,  or  pain,  but  apparently  a 
tiniple  absorption  of  the  integuments,  which 
•lough  of!  in  successive  layers  of  half  an  inch 
i  diameter.  A  sanious  discharge  comes  on  ; 
ie  muscle,  pale  and  flabby,  is  in  turn  destroyed; 
nd  the  joint  being  penetrated  as  by  an  auger, 
he  extremity  droops,  and  at  length  falls  a  victim 
J  this  cruel,  tardy,  but  certain  poison.  The 
•rounds  then  heal,  and  other  joints  are  attacked 
ja  succession,  whilst  every  revolving  year  bears 
r‘th  it  a  trophy  of  this  slow  march  of  death, 
bus  are  the  limbs  deprived  one  by  one  of  their 
xtremities,  till  at  lust  they  become  altogether 
Kseiess.  Even  now  death  comes  not  to  the 
ehet  of,  nor  is  it  desired  by,  the  patient,  who, 
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1  ‘lying  by  inches,’  and  a  spectacle  of  horror  to 
all  besides,  still  cherishes  fondly  the  spark  of  life 
remaining,  and  eats  voraciously  all  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  :  he  will  often  crawl  about  with  little  but 
his  trunk  remaining,  until  old  age  comes  on, 
and  at  last  he  is  carried  off  by  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery,  which  the  enfeebled  constitution  has 
no  stamina  to  resist.  Throughout  the  progress 
of  this  creeping  but  inveterate  complaint,  the 
health  is  not  much  disturbed,  the  food  is  eaten 
with  appetite,  and  properly  though  slowly 
digested.  A  sleepy  inertness  overpowers  every 
faculty ;  and  seems  to  benumb,  almost  annihi¬ 
late,  every  passion  as  well  of  the  soul  as  of  the 
body,  leaving  only  sufficient  sense  and  activity 
to  crawl  through  the  routine  of  existence.” 

Mr.  Robinson  adds,  that  he  has  never  seen 
this  disease  attack  the  larger  joints,  destroy  the 
nose,  nor  affect  any  of  the  bones,  except  those 
of  the  hands  and  feet ;  and  that  the  tuberculated 
Elephantiasis,  though  it  sometimes  supervenes, 
is  by  no  means  connected  with,  caused  by,  or 
necessarily  subsequent  to  it. 

Mr.  Robinson  affirms  that  the  cure  of  this 
disease  may  be  generally  accomplished  in  the 
early  stage,  by  the  use  of  a  plant  which  grows 
abundantly  in  India,  and  which  appears  to 
possess  remedial  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  an 
introduction  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Europe, 
namely,  the  Asdepias  gigantea,  especially  in  com¬ 
bination  with  alterative  doses  of  mercury  and 
antimony,  and  with  topical  stimulants. 

Elephantiasis  Italica.  See  Pelagra. 

Elephantinum  emplastrum.  See  Emplastrum 
elephantinum. 

E'LEPIIAS.  (as,  antis,  m.  EAei pas,  the 
elephant.)  1.  The  name  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease.  See  Elephantiasis. 

3.  An  alchemical  name  of  aqua  fortis. 

Elersna.  An  alchemical  name  of  molyb¬ 
denum. 

Elesmatjs.  An  alchemical  name  of  burnt 
lead. 

Elettari.  (A  Malabar  word.)  The  lesser 
cardamom.  See  Elettaria. 

ELETTA'RIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  elettari.) 
The  name  of  a  new  genus  of  plants  formed  by 
Dr.  Maton,  and  to  which  he  referred  the  lesser 
cardamom  plant,  under  the  name  of  Elettaria, 
cardamom u  /it.  It  is  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Alpinia.  See  A/pi nia  cardamomum,  in  the  Sup- 
piemen  t. 

Eleutheria .  See  Croton. 

Eleva'tio.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.)  Ele¬ 
vation  ;  sublimation. 

ELEVA'TOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  elevo, 
to  lift  up.)  1.  A  muscle  is  so  called,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

2.  A  chirurgical  instrument,  with  which  sur¬ 
geons  raise  any  depressed  portion  of  bone,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Elevator  labii  inferior  is  proprins.  See  Levator 
labii  inferioris. 

Elevator  labii  superioris  proprins.  See  Levator 
labii  superioris  alccque  /nisi. 

Elevator  labiurum.  See  Levator  angu/i  oris. 

Elevator  nasi  alarum.  See  Levator  talhi  supe¬ 
rioris  alceque  nasi. 
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Elevator  oculi.  Sec  Rectus  superior. 

Elevator  palpebral  superioris.  See  Levator 
palpebral  superioris. 

Elevator  scapula1.  Sec  Levator  scapular. 

Elevato'rium.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  clevo,  to 
lift  up.)  The  surgical  instrument  generally 
called  an  elevator. 

Eli'banum.  The  same  as  olibanum. 

Elichry'sum.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  tjXios,  the 
sun,  and  X9vrT0S>  gold :  so  called  from  its  gold¬ 
like,  or  shining  yellow  appearance.)  See  Gna- 
phalium  stcechas. 

Eli'drion.  Elidrium.  This  name  has  been 
given,  1.  To  gum  mastieh. 

2.  To  the  rhaponticum. 

3.  To  mercury. 

4.  To  an  alloy  of  silver,  gold,  and  brass. 

Eli'gma.  A  linctus.  See  Eclegma. 

Elioselinum.  See  Eleoselinum. 

ELIQUA'TION.  An  operation^ by  means 

of  which  a  more  fusible  substance  is  separated 
from  another  which  is  less  fusible.  It  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  degree  of  heat,  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  former,  but  not  the  latter. 

Elilhroid.  See  Elytroid. 

Ei.ix a'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil.)  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  seething,  or  boiling. 

ELTXIll.  ( Elixir ,  n.  ind. ;  from  elekser, 
an  Arabic  word,  signifying  quintessence.)  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  many  preparations, 
and  chiefly  to  compound  tinctures. 

Elixir  antiasthmaticum  Bof.rhavii.  Roer- 
haave's  antiasthmatic  elixir.  This  is  composed 
of  alkohol,  aniseed,  and  the  roots  of  orris,  assa- 
rabacea,  sweet  flag  liquorice,  and  elecampane. 
The  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  drops. 

Elixir  paregoricum.  See  Tinctura  cam¬ 
phoric  coniposita,  and  Tinctura  opii  ammoniata. 

Elixir  proprietatis.  An  old  preparation 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  aloes  now  in  use. 

Elixir  proprietatis  cum  acido.  The  elixir 
proprictatis,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Elixir  proprietatis  tartaiuzatum.  The 
elixir  proprietatis,  with  the  addition  of  salt  of 
tartar. 

Elixir  sacrum.  A  tincture  made  principally 
of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

Elixir  salutis.  See  Tinctura  sconce. 

Elixir  stomaciiicum.  The  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  gentian. 

Elixir  vitas  matiiioli.  This  was  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  aromatic  and  stimulant 
substances,  digested  in  alkohol. 

Elixir  vitrioli.  The  same  with  the  Aci- 
,lum  sulpliuricum  aromaticum,  of  the  present 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  See 
Add  am  sulpliuricum  aromaticum,  in  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

Elixivia'tio.  (From  lixivium,  a  lye.)  The 
extraction  of  a  fixed  salt  from  vegetables,  by  the 
allusion  of  water.  See  Lixiriation. 

EEL A'GIC  ACID.  Acidum  ellagicum. 
The  deposit  which  forms  in  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  left  to  itself,  is  not  composed  solely  of 
gallic  acid  and  a  matter  which  colours  it.  It 
contains  besides  a  little  gullate  and  sulphate  ol 
lime,  and  a  peculiar  acid  on  which  llraconnot 
has  made  observations,  and  calls  it  ellagic,  from 
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the  word  galle  reversed.  Probably  this  acid 
does  not  exist,  ready  formed  in  nut-galls. 

Ellcborum.  See  lleUcborus. 

ELLI'PTIC.  (Ellipticus.  EAAfmriKos ; 
from  cAAenrais,  an  ellipse. )  Applied,  in  Rotany, 
to  leaves  which  are  of  an  elliptical  shape. 

Elm.  See  Ulmus. 

Elm-leaved  sumach.  See  Rhus  coriaria. 

Elo'des.  (From  eXos,  a  swamp.)  An  epi¬ 
thet  of  the  sweating  fever  or  sweating  sickness. 
Sec  Sudor  anglicus. 

ELONG A'TIO.  (From  elongo,  to  lengthen 
out.)  1.  An  imperfect  luxation,  where  the  | 
ligaments  are  only  lengthened,  and  the  bone  not 
put  out  of  its  socket. 

2.  The  extension  of  a  limb  for  the  purpose  j 
of  reducing  a  dislocation  or  fracture. 

ELUTRI  A'TION.  (Elutriatio  ;  from  elu- 
trio,  to  cleanse.)  The  pouring  a  liquor  out  of  i 
one  vessel  into  another,  in  order  to  separate  the 
clear  fluid  from  the  sediment.  Synonymous  t 
with  decantation. 

ELU'VIES.  (es,  ei.  f.  ;  from  duo,  to  wash  ;; 
out.)  A  swamp  or  quagmire.  Some  writers  t 
give  this  name  to  the  discharge  of  a  fluid,  and  ; 
especially  to  fluor  albus. 

Eluxa/tio.  The  same  as  luxatio. 

Elymacro'stis.  (From  eAvyos,  the  herb  5 
panic,  and  aypicajis,  wild.)  Wild  panic.  See  t 
Panicum. 

E'LYMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  EX v/xos;  according 
to  some  from  tAvcc,  to  fold  up,  in  allusion  to 
the  sheath  which  incloses  the  spike ;  accord-  i 
ing  to  others,  from  eXos,  a  marsh,  because  it  i 
grows  in  marshy  places.)  1.  The  herb  panic.  |i 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses,  in  the  | 
Li  unman  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  I 
Monogynia. 

Elytri'tis.  This  term  has  been  introduced 
to  signify  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  but  im¬ 
properly,  as  the  word  cAvrpoy,  a  sheath,  is  never  j 
used  by  any  Greek  writer  as  meaning  the  vagina 
of  the  female. 

Elytroce'le.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  (Aurpoe,  the 
vagina,  and  ktjXtj,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in  the  1 
vagina.  The  term  is  ill  derived.  See  Ely-  1 1 
Iritis. 

Ely'troiii.  (Elytroides ;  from  t  Karpov, 

sheath,  and  eiSos,  form.)  Like  a  sheath.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called  by  some  writers,  I  1 1 
because  it  includes  the  testis  like  a  sheath.  This) 
epithet  is  also  given  to  a  pessary  invented  by  -\I.  I 
.1  tiles  Cloquet. 

EL  Y'TROX.  (Elytrum,  i.  n.  ;  a  sheath,  I 
from  cAvci),  to  involve.)  1.  The  membranes  I 
involving  the  spinal  cord  are  called  eXurpa,  by 
Hippocrates. 

2.  The  wing  sheath  of  an  insect. 

3.  The  word  has  been  incorrectly  used  to  i 
signify  the  female  vagina. 

Ei.ytrotto'sis.  (From  eAvrpov,  the  vagina,  ' 
and  7rToi(Tis,  a  falling  down.)  A  name  given  h 
by  Callisen  to  inversion  of  the  vagina.  The  . 
term  is  not  correct.  See  Elytrilis. 

Emaciation.  See  Atrophy  and  Marasmus.  rot 

Emansio  mensium.  Retention  of  the  menses',  u 
See  Amciu/rrluca  and  Chlorosis. 

EMA'RG  IN  ATE.  E marginalus.  Nicked  6 
that  is,  having  a  small  acute  notch  at  the  sum- 
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init ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  bladder  senna,  Colutea 
arboresceus,  and  the  petals  of  the  Allium  roseum. 

EMASCULATE.  Emasculatus .  Applied 
o  a  male  deprived  of  the  generative  power. 

EMASCULA'TION.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ng  the  generative  power  in  the  male  by  lesion 
ir  removal  of  the  organs  on  which  it  depends. 
Embalming.  See  the  Supplement. 
Emba'mma.  (E ySayya. ;  from  eySanno,  to 

lip  in.)  The  Greek  name  of  any  liquid  con¬ 
tinent  in  which  the  food  was  dipped. 

E'.meolf..  (  From  eySaWu,  to  pul  in.)  The 
.etting  of  a  dislocated  bone. 

Embre'gma.  An  embrocation. 
EMBROCA'TIO.  (o,  mu's,  f . ;  from  ey- 
to  moisten  or  soak  in.)  An  embroca- 
ion  :  a  fluid  application  to  rub  any  part  of  the 
iody  with.  The  following  embrocations  are  in 
general  use :  — 

Embrocatio  aluminis.  R.  Aluminis,  3  ij. 
Aceti,  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing.  tbss.  For 
hilblains  and  diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammonia:.  R.  Embrocationis 
mmonia?  acetatis,  J  i  j.  Aqua:  ammonite  purse, 
ij.  For  sprains  and  bruises. 

Embrocatio  ammonia  acetatis.  R.  Li- 
uoris  ammonias  acetatae,  solutionis  saponis, 
ling.  *  j.  M.  For  bruises  with  inflammation. 
Embrocatio  ammonia  acetatis  cajiphorata. 
L  Solutionis  saponis  cum  camphora,  liq.  am- 

I ionite  acetata%  sing.  ^j.  Aqua?  ammonia? 
ura?,  =  ss.  For  sprains  and  bruises.  It  is 
-Iso  frequently  applied  to  disperse  chilblains 
•  hich  have  not  suppurated.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
ume  as  Steer’s  opodeldoc. 

Embrocatio  cantharitis  cum  camphora. 

'•  Tinct.  cantharidis,  spiritus  camphora?,  sing, 
j.  M.  This  may  be  used  in  any  case  in  which 
ie  object  is  to  stimulate  the  skin.  The  absorp- 
on  of  cantharides,  however,  may  bring  on  a 
trangury. 

E'mbroche.  An  embrocation. 

E'MBRYO.  (o,  onis.  m.  ;  from  eySpvu,  to 
ud  forth.)  1.  The  germ  of  a  plant;  called 
y  Linnaeus  the  corculum.  See  Corculum  and 
'otyledmi. 


2.  lh efeetus  in  utero  is  so  called  before  the 
fth  month  of  pregnancy,  because  its  growth 
-isembles  that  of  the  budding  of  a  plant. 

Embryo  cro.vy.  (From  eySpvov,  a  foetus,  and 
■Teivw,  to  kill.)  Synonymous  with  embryotomy. 

E  M  B  R’i  O  G  R  A  P II Y.  ( From  eySpvov,  the 
vtus,  and  ypatpu,  to  describe. )  The  anatomical 
ascription  of  the  foetus. 

Embryon.  See  Embryo. 

Embryothla'stes.  (From  eySpuov,  the  fre¬ 
ts,  and  SrXaai,  to  break.)  Embryorect.es.  An 
istrument  for  breaking  the  bones  of  a  dead 
etus  to  promote  its  delivery 
I  EMBRYOTOMY.  (Embryolomia,  ce.  f.  ; 
'oin  eySpvov,  a  foetus,  and  reyvw,  to  cut.)  The 
Ismemberment  of  the  foetus  whilst  in  utero, 

»  extract  it. 


2.  rhe  extraction  of  the  dead  foetus, 
llcular,  has  been  so  called ;  and  many 
1  rm  synonymously  with  embryotomy 


in  par- 
use  the 


EMBIIYU'LCUS.  (From  eySpvou,  a  foetus, 
and  eXicu,  to  draw.)  The  blunt  hook  or  forceps, 
for  drawing  the  child  from  the  womb. 

EME' HSUS.  (From  emergo,  to  rise  up  or 
appear  out  of  the  water.)  Raised  above  the 
water;  as  the  upper  leaves  accompanying  the 
flowers  of  the  Meriophyllum  verticillatum,  while 
its  lower  ones  are  demersa. 

Emerus.  A  name  of  the  bastard  senna. 
See  Colutea  arborescens. 

EME'SIA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  eyeina;  from  eyeu,  to 
vomit.)  Emesma;  Emesis.  The  act  of  vomit¬ 
ing- 

Emesis.  Eyetns.  See  Emesia. 

EME'IIC.  ( Emeticus ,  e  yen  nos  ;  front 
eyew,  to  vomit.)  1.  As  an  adjective;  possessed 
of  the  power  of  exciting  vomiting. 

2.  Used  substantively  ;  a  medicine  which  has 
the  power  of  exciting  vomiting.  Any  substance 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  too  great  quantity,  or 
any  thing  which  has  an  intolerably  nauseous  taste 
or  smell,  may  occasion  vomiting  ;  but  the  term 
emetic  is  applied  only  to  substances  which  excite 
vomiting  by  a  specific  action  on  the  stomach, 
independently  of  their  quantity,  taste,  or  odour. 

I  he  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very  different 
in  different  individuals,  and  is  often  considerably 
varied  by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 

When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon,  or 
is  connected  with,  over-distension  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  or  the  presence  of  acrid,  indigestible 
matters,  vomiting  gives  speedy  relief.  It  is 
also  highly  useful  in  some  cases  of  impaired 
appetite,  acidity  in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication, 
and  where  poisons  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
in  vomiting,  and  the  relaxation  which  they  oc¬ 
casion,  emetics  are  serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising 
from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and  the 
relief  which  they  give  in  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  air  passages,  is  well  known  but  not  easily 
explained.  3 

Emetics  were  formerly  much  used  at  the 
commencement  of  fever,  with  a  view  of  cutting 
‘t  short;  but  their  utility  is  little  confided  in  by 
practitioners  of  the  present  day,  and  those  of  the 
anlimonial  kind  are  sometimes  injurious,  by 
exciting  inflammation  of  the  gastro-enteric  mu¬ 
cous  membrane. 

Emetics  given  in  such  doses  as  only  to  excite 
nausea,  are  frequently  very  useful  in  restraining 
haemorrhage,  and  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
pulse. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been  cured 
by  vomiting,  from  its  having  excited  absorption, 
lo  the  same  effect,  perhaps,  is  owing  the  disper¬ 
sion  swelled  testicle,  bubo,  and  other  swell¬ 
ings,  which  has  occasionally  resulted  from  this 
operation. 

Lite  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous,  or 
hurtful,  in  the  following  cases  :  where  there  is 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  especially 
in  plethoric  habits;  in  visceral  inflammation 
or  where  there  is  a  probability  of  its  occurrence- 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy ;  in  hernia' 
and  prolapsus  uteri.  The  frequent  use  of 
emetics  weakens  the  tone  of  tile  stomach.  An 
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emetic  should  always  be  administered  in  the 
fluid  form.  Its  operation  may  bo  promoted  by 
drinking  any  tepid  diluent,  or  light  bitter  in¬ 
fusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged  under 
two  heads,  —  those  derived  from  the  vegetable, 
and  those  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  From  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  numbered,  ipecacuanha, 
scilla  maritima,  anthemis  nobilis,  sinupis  alba, 
asarum  europceum,  nicotiana  tabacum.  From 
the  mineral  kingdom,  antimony,  the  sulphates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  and  the  subacetate  of  copper. 
To  these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its  hydro- 
sulphuret. 

EMETIN,  Einetina.  Digest  ipecacuan 
root,  first  in  ether  and  then  in  alkohol.  Eva¬ 
porate  the  alkoholic  infusion  to  dryness,  redis¬ 
solve  in  water,  and  drop  in  acetate  of  lead.  Wash 
the  precipitate,  and  then  diffusing  it  in  water, 
decompose  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  emetin  remains  in  solution.  I5y  eva¬ 
porating  the  water,  this  substance  is  obtained 
pure. 

Emetin  forms  transparent  brownish-red  scales. 
It  has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  At  a 
heat  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  oil,  and  vinegar.  It 
affords  no  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alkohol,  but  not  in  ether;  and  uncrystallis- 
able.  It  is  precipitated  by  protonitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by  tartar 
emetic.  Half  a  grain  of  emetin  acts  as  a 
powerful  emetic,  followed  by  sleep  ;  six  grains 
cause  violent  vomiting,  and  produce  stupor  and 
death.  The  lungs  and  intestines  are  inflamed. 
—  Pelletier  and  Magendie. 

E metoc a th a'rtic .  ( E met ico-cathartic us 

from  tutu,  to  vomit,  and  uc.daipai,  to  purge.) 
Operating  both  by  vomit  and  stool. 

Eminentice  quadrageminee.  See  Tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

Emissaria  bur.®  matris.  The  processes  of 
the  dura  mater,  which  accompany  the  cerebral 
nerves  through  the  foramina  of  the  cranium. 

E.missa'iuum.  [urn,  i.  n.)  A  canal  through 
which  any  fluid  passes  out. 

Emissoria  santorini.  Pence  emissoriee  San¬ 
torini.  The  different  small  veins  which  pass 
through  the  foramina  of  the  cranium,  forming 
communications  between  the  external  veins  of 
the  head,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater;  as 
those  which  pass  through  the  foramina  parielalia, 
and  foramina  masloidea. 

Emissoriee  vena*  santorini.  Einissory  veins 
of  Santorin.  See  Emissora  santorini. 

EMISSO'RIUS.  Emissory.  Applied  to  that 
which  conducts  any  fluid  out  of  the  body ;  es¬ 
pecially  to  certain  veins.  See  Emissurue  vena: 

santorini. 

EMME'N  AGOGU  E.  ( I-.mmenagogus ; 

front  tggqvia,  the  menses,  and  ayw,  to  move. ) 
Whatever  possesses  the  power  of  promoting  that 
monthly  discharge  by  the  uterus,  which,  from  a 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  should  take  place 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  female  system.  1  he 
articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  referred 
to  four  orders :  — 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogues,  as  mercurial 
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and  antimonial  preparations,  which  arc  princi¬ 
pally  adapted  for  the  young,  and  those  with 
peculiar  insensibility  of  the  uterus. 

•2.  Irritating  emmenagogues,  as  aloes,  savine, 
and  Spanish  flies  :  these  are  to  be  preferred  in 
torpid  and  chlorotic  habits. 

If.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous  pre- 
parations,  cold  hath,  and  exercise,  which  are 
advantageously  selected  for  the  lax  and  phleg¬ 
matic. 

■I.  Anlispasn iodic  emmenagogues,  as  assafcctida, 
castor,  and  pediluvia  the  constitutions  to  which 
these  are  more  especially  suited  are  the  delicate, 
the  weak,  and  the  irritable. 

Emme'nia.  (  From  tv,  in,  and  gqv,  a  month.) 
The  menses. 

E'mmotos.  (Eft goros  ;  from  tv,  in,  and  goros, 
lint.)  1.  Any  medicament  which  is  spread  on 
lint  and  applied  to  a  wound. 

2.  Hippocrates  seems  also  to  designate  by 
the  same  word,  an  ulcer  requiring  the  application  j 
of  lint. 

EMO'LLIENT.  (Emolliens ;  from  emollio, 
to  soften.)  Possessing  the  power  of  relaxing 
the  living  animal  fibre,  without  producing  that 
effect  from  any  mechanical  action.  The  dif-  jfj 
ferent  articles  belonging  to  this  class  of  medi-  111 
cines  maybe  comprehended  under  the  following 
orders  :  — 

1.  Humcctant  emollients,  as  warm  water  and  In 
tepid  vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  the  robust  and  iri 
those  in  the  prime  of  life. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  allhcca,  malm.  Sec.  .  1 
These  may  be  employed  in  all  constitutions,  fW 
while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  claim  a  pre-  fl 
ference  to  others  from  any  particular  habit  of 
body. 

3.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils,  fat,  and  i  J 
lard.  The  same  observation  will  hold  of  this  I 
order  as  was  made  of  the  last  mentioned. 

4.  Atonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pediluvia.  *1 
These  are  applicable  to  any  constitution,  but  jf 
are  to  lie  preferred  in  habits  where  the  effects  t  il 
of  this  class  are  required  over  the  system  in  :  j 
general. 

Empalemenl.  See  Calyx. 

E.mcas'ma.  ( Egwaaga ;  from  tgrarraco,  to  I 

sprinkle  upon.)  A  powder  sprinkled  upon  the 
body,  to  restrain  sweat.  Compare  Catapasma.  |  i 

Emtathk'ma.  (a,  alis.  n.  EgnaSqs  ;  from  l 
Tradgrja,  passio,  affectio.)  Ungovernable  pas-  | 
sion.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Good’s  Nosology.  I  it 

EMPEFRI  A.  (From  tv,  and  irtipco,  to  I 
endeavour. )  Empirical  medicine,  or  that  founded  i 
on  experience  alone. 

EM  PH  LYSIS,  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  tv,  in,  and  | 
<p\u<ns,  a  vesicular  tumour  or  eruption.)  A I 
vesicular  tumour  or  eruption. 

EMPHIIA'CTIC.  (Emphraticus ;  from  j 
tgtpparrw,  to  obstruct.)  A  medicine  which, f 
applied  to  the  skin,  shuts  up  the  pores. 

EMPHYMA.  A  tumour  originating  belowl 
the  integuments,  and  unaccompanied  with  in-l 
llammation,  at  least  in  its  commencement,  such  I 
as  fleshy,  bony,  and  other  morbid  growths.  — I  1 1 
Good. 

Emiuivm  '.m a.  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  from  tgfvaau,  tol 
inflate.)  See  Pneumatosis. 

E'mi’Hyton  tue'rrion.  (Egfurov  ibtpgov.  Ca  l  nj 
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Innate  heat.) 


Animal  or  vital 


liduni  innatum 

heat. 

EMPPIIIC.  (Empiricus.  Eyireipucos ;  from 
vr,  in,  and  ireipa,  experience.)  One  who  prac¬ 
tises  the  healing  art  upon  experience,  and  not 
theory.  This  name  was  borne  by  an  ancient 
■sect  ot  Greek  physicians,  founded  according  to 
•some  by  Acron,  and  according  to  others  by  Sera- 
>ion.  The  term  is  now  applied,  in  a  very  different 
.ense,  to  those  who  deviate  from  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  pursued  by  scientific  and  regular  praeti- 
ioners,  and  vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their  own 
iraise  in  the  public  papers. 

Empla'sticus.  (From  egtrAarraci),  toobstruct.) 
DGmplastic.  Applied  to  medicines  which,  when 
■pread  upon  the  skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMPLASTRUM.  (uni,  i.  n. ;  from  ffi- 
TAa<rcra>,  to  spread  upon. )  A  plaster.  Plasters 
ire  composed  of  unctuous  substances,  united 
•ither  to  powders  or  metallic  oxides,  &c.  They 
)ught  to  be  of  such  a  consistence  as  not  to  stick 
o  the  fingers  when  cold,  but  to  become  soft,  so 

to  be  spread  out  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat, 
nd  in  that  of  the  human  body,  to  continue 
enacious  enough  to  adhere  to  the  skin.  They 
iwe  their  consistence  either  to  metallic  oxides, 
-specially  those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin,  &c. 
They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped  in  paper, 
nd  spread,  when  wanted  for  use,  upon  thin 
eather ;  if  the  plaster  be  not  of  itself  sufficiently 
dhesive,  it  is  to  be  surrounded  at  its  margin  by 
boundary  of  resin  plaster. 

Emplastrum  adkesivuni.  See  Emplastrum 
•esincc. 

Emplastrum  alexandrium.  An  old  plaster, 
ailed  also  Emplastrum  viride,  described  by 
Celsus,  and  made  of  wax,  alum,  &c. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci.  Take  of  purified 
immoniacum,  five  ounces  ;  acetic  acid,  half  a 
int.  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid, 
len  evaporate  the  liquor  with  a  slow  fire,  con- 
.antly  stirring  it,  until  it  acquires  a  proper 
onsistence.  This  plaster  is  stimulant  and  dis- 
utient. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyiio. 
ake  of  ammoniacum,  a  pound  ;  mercury,  three 
unces ;  olive  oil,  a  fluid  drachm;  sulphur, 
.ght  grains.  Add  the  sulphur  gradually  to 
ie  heated  oil,  stirring  constantly  with  a  spatula 
11  they  unite;  then  rub  the  mercury  with  them 
H  the  globules  disappear;  lastly,  add  by  de- 
•rees  the  ammoniacum,  previously  melted,  and 

II  V  tlw»  ..  .  .1  m.  - 
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blistering  flies,  in  very  fine  powder,  a  pound; 
wax  plaster,  a  pound  and  a  half;  lard  half  a 
pound.  Having  melted  the  plaster  and  lard 
together,  and  removed  them  from  the  fire,  a 
little  before  they  become  solid,  sprinkle  in  the 
blistering  flies,  and  mix  the  whole  together.  See 
Blister  and  Cantharis. 

Emplastrum  cera;.  Wax  plaster.  Em¬ 
plastrum  attrahens .  Take  of  yellow  wax,  pre¬ 
pared  suet,  of  each  three  pounds  ;  yellow  resin, 
a  pound.  Melt  them  together  and  strain.  This 
is  a  gently-drawing  preparation,  calculated  to 
promote  a  moderate  discharge  from  the  blistered 
surface,  with  which  intention  it  is  mostly  used. 
Where  the  stronger  preparations  irritate,  this 


will  be  found  in  general  to  agree. 


See  Emplastrum 


ux  the  whole  together.  This  plaster  is  dis- 


utient,  and  is  applied  to  nodes,  indurated 
i-ands,  and  indolent  tumours. 

Emplastrum  antihystericum.  See  Emplastrum 

vsafmtidrc. 

I  Emplastrum  assafcetida-;.  Emplastrum  an - 
Yystencum.  Plaster  of  assafoetida.  Take  of 
*  :ls‘er  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  assafoetida, 
IC  *"  °  P'-rts ;  galbanum,  yellow  wax,  each 
ie  pat  t.  |  his  plaster  is  said  to  possess  anodyne 
’  \  .“““spasmodic  virtues.  It  is,  therefore, 
rcasionally  directed  to  he  applied  to  the  umbili- 
I  region  in  hysterical  eases. 

^Emplastrum  attrahens.  See  Emplastrum 

■  Emplastrum  cantiiariiils.  Blistering-fly 
lsttr'  Emplastrum  vesiculorium.  Take  of 


Emplastrum  commune, 
plumbi. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  Cumin  plaster.  Take 
of  cumin-seeds,  caraway-seeds,  bay-berries,  of 
each  three  ounces;  dried  pitch,  three  pounds; 
yellow  w'ax,  three  ounces.  Having  melted  the 
dried  pitch  and  wax  together,  add  the  remaining 
articles  previously  powdered,  and  mix.  A  warm 
stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
stomach,  expels  flatulency.  To  indolent  scro¬ 
fulous  tumours,  where  the  object  is  to  promote 
suppuration,  this  is  an  efficacious  plaster. 

Emplastrum  elephantinum.  A  plaster  com¬ 
posed  of  cerusse,  wax,  oil,  and  water _ Celsus. 

Emplastrum  galbani  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  galbanum  plaster,  formerly  called  Em¬ 
plastrum  lit  liar gyri  compositum,  and  Diachylon 
magnum  cum  gummi.  Take  of  galbanum  emht 
ounces;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds;  common 
turpentine,  ten  drachms;  powdered  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  three  ounces.  Having  melted  the 
galbanum  with  the  turpentine,  mix  in  first  the 
resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  then  the  lead  plaster, 
previously  melted  by  a  slow  lire,  and  mix  the 
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whole,  i  his  plaster  is  used  as  a  warm  digestive 


and  suppurative,  calculated  to  promote  matur¬ 
ation  of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tumours,  and  to 
allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  artlirodynia,  Ac. 

In  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia  this  is 
called  simply  emplastrum  galbani. 

Emplastrum  hydrargyri.  Mercurial  plas¬ 
ter.  Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  kydrargyro. 
fake  ot  mercury,  three  ounces ;  olive  oil,  a 
fluid  drachm;  sulphur,  eight  grains  ;  lead  plas¬ 
ter,  a  pound.  Add  the  sulphur  by  degrees  to 
tne  heated  oil,  stirring  them  constantly  with  a, 
spatula  till  they  unite  them;  rub  the  mercury 
with  them  until  the  globules  disappear ;  lastly, 
add,  by  degrees,  the  lead  plaster  melted  by  a 
slow  fire,  and  mix  the  whole. 

Emplastrum  la  da  ni  compositum.  Take  of 
soft  labdanum,  three  ounces;  of  frankincense, 
one  ounce;  cinnamon  and  expressed  oil  of 
mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  essential  oil  of  mint 
one  drachm  ;  add  to  the  frankincense,  melted 
first,  the  labdanum  a  little  heated,  till  it  becomes 
soft,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace  ;  afterwards  mix 
in  the  cinnamon  with  the  oil  of  mint,  and  beat 


them  together  into  a  mass,  in  a  warm  mortar 


and  keep  it  in  a  vessel  well  closed.  This  may 
be  used  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  cumin- 
plaster,  to  which  it  is  in  no  way  superior,  though 
composed  of  more  expensive  materials.  For- 
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mcrly,  it.  was  considered  as  a  very  elegant 
stomach  plaster,  but  it  is  now  disused. 

Emplaslrum  lithargyri.  See  Emplastrum 
jrtumbi. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  composition.  See  Em¬ 
plastrum  galbani  composition . 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  See 
Emplastrum  hydrargyri. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina.  See  Em¬ 
plastrum  resina:. 

Emplastrum  lyttce.  See  Emplastrum  can- 
tharidis. 

Esm.Asi'ituM  oni.  Plaster  of  opium.  Take 
of  hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  resin 
of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered,  three  ounces ;  lead 
plaster,  a  pound ;  water,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Having  melted  the  plaster,  add  the  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  opium,  and  water,  and  boil  down  the 
whole  with  a  slow  fire  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Opium  is  said  to  produce  somewhat,  though  in 
a  smaller  degree,  its  specific  effect  when  applied 
externally. 

Emplastrum  picis.  Emplastrum  picis  com¬ 
position.  Compound  pitch  plaster.  Emplas¬ 
lrum  picis  llurgundiccc.  Take  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  two  pounds  ;  resin  of  spruce  fir,  a  pound  ; 
yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces; 
expressed  oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce ;  olive  oil, 
water,  of  each  two  fluid  ounces.  Having  melted 
together  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  add  first  the 
resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs, 
the  olive  oil  and  the  water;  lastly,  mix  the 
whole  together,  and  boil  down  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence.  From  the  slight  degree  of  redness 
this  stimulating  application  produces,  it  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  gently  irritate  the  skin,  and  thus  relieve 
rheumatic  pains.  Applied  to  the  temples,  it  is 
useful  in  pains  of  the  head. 

Emplaslrum  picis  burgundicce.  See  Emplas¬ 
trum  picis. 

Emplastrum  plumbi.  Lead  plaster.  Em¬ 
plaslrum  lithargyri;  Emplaslrum  commune; 
Diachylon  simpler.  Take  of  oxide  of  lead,  in 
very  fine  powder,  six  pounds;  olive  oil,  a  gal¬ 
lon  ;  water,  two  pints.  Boil  them  with  a  slow 
lire,  constantly  stirring  until  the  oil  and  litharge 
unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.  A  little  boiling 
water  is  to  be  added,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  if  required.  Excoriations  of  the  skin, 
slight  burns,  and  the  like,  may  be  covered  witli 
this  plaster:  but  it  is  in  more  general  use,  as  a 
defensive,  where  the  skin  becomes  red  from 
lying  a  long  time  on  the  part.  This  plaster  is 
also  of  great  importance,  as  forming  the  basis 
by  addition  to  which  many  other  plasters  are 
prepared. 

Emplastrum  rf.sin^e.  Resin  plaster.  Em¬ 
plaslrum  adheesivu m ;  Emplastrum  lithargyri 
cum  resina.  lake  ol  \ c 1 1  o w  lesin,  halt  a 
pound;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds.  Having 
melted  the  lead  plaster  over  a  slow  lire,  add  the 
resin  in  powder,  and  mix.  This  adhesive  plas¬ 
ter  is  chiefly  used  for  keeping  on  other  dressings, 
and  for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds 
together. 

Emplastrum  roboraus.  See  Emplaslrum  thuris 
composition. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plastei.  lake 
of  hard  soap  sliced,  hall  a  pound;  lead  plaster, 
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three  pounds.  Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix 
in  the  soap  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence.  Discutient  properties  are  attributed 
to  this  elegant  plaster,  with  which  view  it  is 
applied  to  indolent  tumours.  It  forms  an  ad¬ 
mirable  defensive  arid  soft  application,  spread 
on  linen,  to  surround  a  fractured  limit. 

Emplastrum  thuris  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  frank¬ 
incense,  half  a  pound;  dragon’s  blood,  three 
ounces;  litharge  plaster,  two  pounds.  To  the 
melted  lead  plaster,  add  the  rest  powdered. 
This  plaster  is  said  to  possess  strengthening,  as 
well  as  adhesive  powers.  By  keeping  the  skin 
firm,  it  may  give  tone  to  the  relaxed  muscles 
it  surrounds,  but  cannot,  in  any  way,  impart 
more  strength  than  the  common  adhesive  plas-  j 
ter. 

Emplaslrum  vesicatorium.  See  Emplastrum 
cantharidis. 

Emplatto'mena.  The  same  as  emplastica. 

Em  pneumatosis.  (From  er,  in,  and  irrew,  „ 
to  blow.)  An  inflation  of  the  stomach  and  * 
abdomen.  —  Galen.  The  term  has  also  been 
used  synonymously  with  emphysema. 

Empo'rium.  (ion,  i.  11.  ;  from  t,uir opew,  i 
to  negotiate.)  A  mart.  The  name  formerly  /. 
given  to  an  imaginary  reservoir  in  the  brain  in  ; 
which  the  animal  spirits  were  collected. 

EMPRE'SMA.  (From  er,  in,  and  rrpnOw,  ftl 
to  influence.)  Mason  Good  uses  this  as  the 
generic  name  for  visceral  inflammation. 

E'mprion.  (From  er,  and  irpiwv,  a  saw.)  |U 
Serrated.  Applied  by  Galen  to  a  particular  fl 
kind  of  irregular  pulse. 

E M P It O STII O'TO N O S.  (os,  i.  in.  ;  from  >  i 
sparpoaQev,  before,  or  forwards,  and  rcirw,  to  i 
draw. )  That  form  of  tetanus  in  which  the  body  : 
is  bent  forwards.  See  Tetanus. 

E'MPTYSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  epirTvw,  ■ 
to  spit  out.)  A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  j 
mouth. 

EMPYE'MA.  («,  at  is.  n.  ;  from  er,  within,  f 
and  iTvov,  pus.)  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  j 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  is  one  of  the  termin¬ 
ations  of  pleuritis.  There  is  reason  for  believ-  | 
ing  that  matter  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  when,  after  a  pleurisy,  the  patient  basal 
difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly  when  lying  II 
on  the  side  opposite  the  affected  one;  and  when  [I 
an  cedematous  swelling  is  externally  perceptible.  1 1 
Empyema  is  generally  fatal,  hut  is  occasionally  1 1 
cured  by  the  operation  of  making  an  opening!  I 
into  tlie  chest  at  the  most  painful  or  tender  part,!  f 
or  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

EMBYE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f,  ;  from  c /.arrow,  or  I 
cyirvew,  suppuro.)  Ur.  Gooil  lias  applied  this  i 
term  (found  in  the  fifth  book  of  Hippocrates’s  I 
Aphorisms)  to  a  genus  of  disease,  characterised  I 
hv  phlegmonous  pimples,  which  gradually  fill  i 
with  a  purulent  fluid;  as  small-pox. 

Empvoce'le.  (From  er,  in,  irvov,  pus,  and  l/i 
Kt)\ 7),  a  tumour.)  A  collection  of  pus  within  | 
the  scrotum  lias  been  so  called. 

Empvo'mfhalus.  (From  er,  in,  irvov,  pusll 
and  ojuipaAos,  the  navel.)  An  abscess  under  till  1 
navel. 

Empyreal  air.  Sclieele  gave  this  name  tl 
oxygen  gas. 
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EMPYREU'MA.  (a,  alls.  n.  ;  from  I 
unvptvw,  to  kindle.)  A  peculiar  and  offensive 
tmell  that  distilled  waters  and  other  substances 
Kceive  from  being  exposed  to  heat  in  closed 
vessels,  or  when  burned  under  circumstances 

•  hich  prevent  the  accession  of  air  to  a  consider-  ! 
hie  part  of  the  mass. 

E Ml’\  REUMA'TIC.  ( Empyreumaticus  ; 
"om  tgirupevu,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it  were 

•  unit :  thus  empyreumatic  oils  are  those  distilled  { 
ith  a  great  heat,  and  impregnated  with  empy-  J 


uma. 

EMU  LGENT.  (E  midge  ns ;  fr  cm  emulgeo,  | 
o  milk  out :  applied  to  the  artery  and  vein  ! 
hich  go  from  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava  to  the  j 
iidneys,  because  the  ancients  supposed  they 
rained,  and,  as  it  were,  milked  the  serum 
trough  the  kidneys.)  The  vessels  of  the  kid- 
:eys  are  so  termed.  The  emulgent  artery  is  a 
•ranch  of  the  aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  eva¬ 
luates  its  blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

Emulsio  acacicc.  See  Mistura  acacia. 

Emulsio  amygdala.  See  Mistura  acacia'. 
Ejiu'lsio  camphora'ta.  Take  of  camphire, 
tie  scruple  ;  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  refined 
ugar,  ot  each  half  an  ounce ;  water,  a  pint 
ltd  a  half.  This  is  to  be  made  in  the  same 
lanner  as  the  common  emulsion.  It  is  an 
■legant  way  of  administering  a  larger  dose  of 
tamphire  than  is  contained  in  the  mistura  cam- 
[horae. 

EMU'LSION.  ( Emulsio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
i mulgeo,  to  milk.)  An  emulsion.  A  soft  and 
omewhat  oily  medicine  resembling  milk.  An 
mperfect  combination  of  oil  and  water,  by  the 
htervention  of  some  other  substance  capable  of 
ombining  with  both  these  substances. 

Emulsion,  almond.  See  Mistura  amygdala. 
Emulsion,  Arabic.  See  Mistura  acacicc. 
Emulsion  of  assafoetida.  See  Mistura  assa- 
vetida. 

Emulsion,  camphorated.  See  Emulsio  cam- 
• horuta . 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Mistura 
tmmoniaci. 

EMU'NCTORY.  ( Emunctorium ,  ii.  n.  ; 
oin  emurtgo,  to  drain  oil’.  )  The  excretory 
acts  ol  the  body,  and  the  cavities  containing 
11  ids  to  be  excreted,  are  so  called. 

Emu  ndans.  Applied  to  a  liquid  medica- 
tent  which  deterges  a  wound  or  ulcer,  and 
t  the  same  time  washes  away  the  sordes.  — 
p lancard. 

.  Ettas mos.  (From  tv,  and  aiga,  blood.)  So 
•  ippocrates  and  Galen  call  any  topical  medicine 
Inch  is  applied  to  a  wound  to  stop  bleeding. 
En-*ore/ma.  (From  tv,  and  auaptai,  to  lift 
p.)  A  deposit  which  floats  in  the  middle  of 
lie  urine. 

Enamel.  See  Teeth. 

ENA  NTH  E'S  IS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  tv,  in, 
trlra,  and  avQtw,  floreo :  efflorescence  from 
itlnn,  or  from  internal  affection.)  A  rash: 
i  opposition  to  exanlhem,  an  eruption  on  the 
pin,  not  connected  with  internal  affection.  — 
>00(1. 


Enante  ms.  (From  tv,  and  avrace,  to  meet.) 
h^near  approach  of  ascending  and  descending 


ENARTHRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  tv,  in, 
and  ap&pov,  a  joint.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint. 
A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  connexion 
of  bones,  in  which  the  round  head  of  one  is 
received  into  a  cavity  of  another,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  admit  ol  motion  in  every  direction  ; 
as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  acetabulum 
of  the  os  innominatum.  See  Articulation. 

ENCA'N  THIS,  (is,  is.  f .  ;  from  tv,  and 
tcavdos,  the  angle  of  the  eye.)  A  disease  of  the 
caruncula  lachrymalis,  ot  which  there  are  two 
species  :  Encanthis  benigna,  and  Encanthis 
maligna  sen  inveterata.  The  encanthis,  at  its 
commencement,  is  nothing  more  than  a  small, 
soft,  red,  and  sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence, 
which  grows  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  the  neighbouring 
semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  ex¬ 
crescence,  on  its  first  appearance,  is  commonly 
granulated,  like  a  mulberry,  or  is  of  a  ragged 
and  fringed  structure.  Afterwards,  when  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  represents 
a  granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears  like 
a  smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  substance, 
streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes  ad¬ 
vancing  as  far  over  the  conjunctiva,  covering 
the  side  of  the  eye  next  the  nose,  as  where  the 
cornea  and  sclerotica  unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy, 
impedes  the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and  prevents, 
in  particular,  the  complete  closure  of  the  eye. 
Besides,  partly  by  compressing  and  partly  ’by 
displacing  the  orifices  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
it  obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  the 
nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily  of 
a  very  considerable  magnitude  ;  its  roots  extend 
beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and  semi¬ 
lunar  fold  of  the  membranous  lining  of  one  or 
both  eyelids.  The  patient  experiences  very 
serious  inconvenience  from  its  origin  and  inter¬ 
position  between  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids 
which  it  necessarily  keeps  asunder  on  the  side 
towards  the  nose.  Sometimes  the  disease  assumes 
a  cancerous  malignancy.  This  character  is 
evinced  by  the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were,  leaden 
colour  of  the  excrescence  :  by  its  exceedinc 
hardness,  and  the  lancinating  pains  which  occur 
in  it,  and  extend  to  the  forehead,  the  whole 
eyeball,  and  the  temple,  especially  when  the 
tumour  has  been,  though  but  slightly,  touched. 
It  is  also  shown,  by  the  propensity  of  the  excre¬ 
scence  to  bleed,  by  the  partial  ulcerations  on  its 
surface,  which  emit  a  fungous  substance,  and  a 
thin  and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 

Encatale'esis.  (From  tv,  and  naraXagSavio, 
to  seize.)  Used  by  Hippocrates  synonymously 
with  upolepsis  and  catalepsis. 

Encathi'sma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  tv,  and 
Ko.Qifog.ai,  to  sit  down.)  A  semicupium,  or 
bath  for  half  the  body. 

Encau'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  tv,  in,  and 
icaiu,  to  burn.)  The  mark  left  by  a  burn,  or  a 
vesicle  raised  by  a  burn. 

Encau'sis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  tv,  and  icaiu, 
to  burn.)  A  burn.  See  Bum. 

ENCEPALOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  ;  from  07- 
ut(l>a\os,  the  brain,  and  /n/Ar/,  a  tumour.)  A 
hernia  of  the  brain.  See  Hernia  cerebri. 
ENCEPHALITIS.  (From  eyirei/iaAos,  the 
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brain.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  word 
tyK((f>a\os  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  use  the  word  brain  ;  sometimes 
in  a  lax  signification  to  denote  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cranium,  but  more  generally  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  to  denote  the  cerebrum,  or  brain 
proper.  Till  of  late  years,  few  attempts  were 
made  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  in  the  substance, 
and  in  the  membranes,  of  the  brain,  and  they 
were  all  brought  together  under  the  term  phre- 
nitis  —  a  singularly  ill  chosen  one,  since  the 
Greek  word  <ppi] v  signifies  the  mind,  not  the 
brain.  It  is  still  doubted  by  some  writers  of 
high  authority,  whether  valid  distinctions  can 
really  be  established  between  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  in  the  membranes,  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  ;  it  seems  probable, 
however,  and  consonant  with  analogy,  that  in¬ 
flammation  in  these  different  textures  is  not 
without  its  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  the  dilli- 
culty  of  discerning  them,  in  many  cases,  appears 
to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  much  more 
common  for  the  brain  and  its  membranes  to  be 
simultaneously  affected,  than  either  of  them 
separately,  and  hence  that  the  greater  number  of 
cases  which  occur  in  practice  are  of  a  mixed 
character.  We  may  then  recognise  three  cases 
of  inflammation  within  the  head,  viz.  meningitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  membranes;  cerebritis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  ; 
and  encephalitis — the  last  term  being  used  to 
signify  that  mixed  case  in  which  the  membranes 
and  substance  of  the  brain,  are  both  implicated 
in  the  inflammatory  state. 

1.  Meningitis. — When  thisoccursin  a  separate 
form,  it  seems  to  present  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  membranous,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
parenchymatous  inflammation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pain  is  more  acute,  and  the  inflammatory 
excitement  of  the  whole  system  greater.  The 
ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  meningitis  are  sharp 
pains  in  the  head,  with  great  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound  ;  restlessness  and  violent  delirium; 
a  quick  and  hard  pulse  ;  thirst ;  a  hot  skin, 
flushed  countenance,  and  injected  conjunctiva; 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  con¬ 
vulsions,  terminating  in  somnolency,  coma,  and 
entire  loss  of  muscular  power.  Vomiting  isa  very 
frequent  attendant  on  meningitis;  and  a  peculiar 
sharp  quick  cry,  indicative  of  sudden  and  violent 
pain,  is,  when  it  occurs,  a  very  characteristic 
symptom.  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane  does  not  seem  to  be  distinguishable,  by  its 
symptoms,  from  that  of  the  pia  mater.  Acute 
meningitis  is  frequent  in  children,  and  is  one  of 
the  various  alfections  confounded  together  by 
authors  under  the  name  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 
Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  not  common, 
except  as  the  result  of  mechanical  injury  of  the 
bead  ;  and  the  best  illustrations  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  surgical  writings.  It  tci initiates,  il 
not  checked,  in  separation  of  the  membrane 
from  the  bone,  effusion  of  pus  between  them, 
and  sloughing  of  the  membrane  itself.  Chronic 
meningitis  differs  from  the  acute  in  the  minor 
intensity  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  delirium  is 
either  absent  or  not  violent. 

The  organic  changes  arising  from  inllamma- 
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tion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  consist 
chiefly  in  an  injected  state  of  the  pia  mater,  some¬ 
times  with  extravasation  of  blood  in  its  tissue- 
loss  of  transparency,  and  thickening  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane;  adhesion  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  to  each  other,  and  effusions  of  serum 
and  lymph  between  the  membranes,  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain,  and  at  its  base.  Purulent 
effusions  under  the  arachnoid,  or  between  it  and 
the  pia  mater,  are  sometimes  observed,  though 
not  frequently,  and  uk-eration  and  sloughing  of 
these  membranes  are  very  rare. 

2.  Cerebritis. — Inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  This  may  be  general  or  partial, 
acute  or  chronic.  Acute  inflammation  affecting 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebral  sub¬ 
stance,  is  indicated  by  symptoms  very  similar  to  ) 
those  of  acute  meningitis;  the  pain  in  the  head 
is  intense,  and  the  febrile  excitement  high:  it 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  attack  is 
generally  less  sudden  in  cerebritis,  and  is  more 
frequently  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms, 
such  as  pain  and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head; 
vertigo;  drowsiness;  confusion  of  thought; 
deviation  from  ordinary  habits;  various  derange¬ 
ments  of  sensation;  muscular  pain  and  debility; 
tendency  to  spasm  ;  and  other  symptoms  indi¬ 
cative  of  lesion  of  the  cerebral  functions.  The 
symptoms  of  general  cerebritis  also  usually 
terminate  in  coma,  and  a  collapsed  state  of  the 
system,  much  sooner  than  those  of  meningitis. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  general  cere¬ 
britis  hardly  ever  takes  place,  without  more  or 
less  affection  of  the  pia  mater  ;  and  hence  that 
the  case  we  are  speaking  of  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  as  a  mixed  one,  with  a  predominance 
of  cerebritis  over  the  meningeal  affection,  than  as 
one  of  pure  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  General  cerebritis  is  almost  always 
an  acute  affection,  and  terminates  fatally  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  patient  sometimes  dies 
within  twenty-four  or  even  twelve  hours,  and 
seldom  survives  longer  than  a  week. 

Partial  cerebritis  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic.  The  acute  form  is  marked  by  those 
symptoms  generally  indicative  of  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  lesion  ol 
particular  functions  being  more  or  less  remark¬ 
able,  according  to  the  part  of  the  organ  prin¬ 
cipally  implicated. 

The  subacute  form,  which  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent,  presents  the  general  symptoms  ot  tin 
acute  in  a  minor  degree  of  intensity.  Her* 
the  approach  of  the  disease  is  usually  very  in¬ 
sidious,  the  symptoms  often  consisting,  at  first 
of  headach,  which  may  not  be  very  severe 
slight  dizziness;  dimness  of  sight;  some  dis 
position  to  stammer  or  drawl  in  the  speech ;  at 
unsteady  gait  ;  but  all  this  without  lever  o 
delirium,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  danger  is  littl 
apprehended  by  the  patient  or  his  friends,  till  h 
is  suddenly  seized  with  coma  and  paralysis  of 
limb,  or  hemiplegia,  under  which  he  sometime 
sinks  rapidly  ;  but  at  other  times  partially  ri 
covers,  and  eventually  falls  a  victim  to  a  secon 
or  third  attack  of  palsy. 

The  chronic  form  of  cerebritis  general  I 
begins  with  slight  paralysis  of  one  ot  the  e> 
tremities,  or  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  tl 
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face,  or  dimness  of  sight  in  one  of  the  eyes,  or 
loss  of  command  over  the  tongue  —  the  pulse 
i  remaining  natural,  and  the  general  health  being 
little  disturbed.  The  paralysis  goes  on  increas¬ 
ing,  the  memory  and  intellect  are  impaired,  and 
all  the  functions  of  the  system  debilitated. 
This  state  of  things  is  protracted  often  for  many 
months,  and  then  terminates  suddenly  with  fatal 
i  coma  and  convulsions,  or  the  patient  at  last  dies 
i  gradually  emaciated  and  exhausted. 

The  structural  changes  occasioned  by  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  cerebral  substance,  vary 
I  according  to  its  degree  and  duration.  In  acute 
t  cerebritis  the  only  appearances  usually  observed 
are  a  florid  injection  of  the  diseased  substance, 
which,  when  cut  into,  presents  a  number  of  red 
dots,  proceeding  from  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
bloody  strice  and  patches,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  the  capillaries.  Suppuration  is 
seldom  found  in  this  case,  nor  does  the  rapidly 
fatal  course  of  the  disease  afford  time  for  those 
/changes  of  structure,  which  are  the  common 
i  result  of  the  less  acute  varieties.  Mortification 
of  the  brain  is  not  common,  but  more  so  where 
the  inflammation  results  from  injury  than  where 
it  is  idiopathic.  The  cerebral  substance,  in  the 
state  of  mortification,  is  dissolved  in  its  con¬ 
sistence,  of  various  shades  of  brown  or  of  a 
greyish  black  colour,  and  a  feetid  smell. 


The  subacute  forms  of  cerebritis  give  rise  to 
i abscess,  which  is  most  frequent  in  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  —  simple  softness  or  Jlaccitlity  of  the 
'texture  of  the  brain  —  pulpy  disorganisation,  the 
l  ramolissement  of  the  French  pathologists  —  in- 
\  duration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which 
has  been  most  frequently  found  in  maniacs,  and 
those  who  have  died  of  typhoid  fevers,  hyper¬ 
trophy  and  atrophy  of  the  whole  organ,  or  of 
particular  parts. 

The  chronic  cerebritis  generally  occasions 
simple  softening  or  induration,  but  the  lesions 
'arising  from  the  subacute  form  are  also  some¬ 
times  consequent  on  this. 

3.  Encephalitis.  —  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes :  the  disease  commonly  met 
with  in  practice  under  the  name  of  phrenitis. 
In  this,  we  find  the  symptoms  of  meningitis 
and  cerebritis  variously  blended,  according  as 
the  one ot  the  other  affection  predominates;  and 
hence  the  general  inapplicability  of  the  noso- 
1  logical  definitions  which  have  been  given  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  This  disease,  like 
others  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  usually  com¬ 
mences  with  rigors,  to  which  succeed  a  morbid 
,  heat,  particularly  about  the  head.  Pain,  more 
or  less  acute,  sometimes  is  felt  extending  over 
the  whole  head,  hut  more  frequently  confined  to 
some  particular  region.  High  inflammatory 
fever  is  soon  developed,  commonly  attended  with 
parching  thirst,  but  sometimes  with  a  morbid 
'absence  of  that  sensation.  The  countenance  is 
flushed,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  the  pupils  contracted, 

'  and  the  brows  knit.  There  is  furious  delirium 
with  the  most  distressing  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound  :  in  some  cases  this  state  of  cerebral 
i  excitement  alternates  with  one  of  stupor  The 
j external  senses  are  variously  disordered,’ giving 
rise  to  double  vision,  spectra,  illusory  sounds, 
imaginary  odours,  &c.,  and  the  faculties  of 


speech  and  deglutition  are  impaired.  These 
symptoms  having  continued  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  fever  assumes  a  typhoid  type;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  dark  fur;  there  is 
stupor,  with  low  muttering  delirium,  and  sub- 
sultus  tendinum.  The  patient  drawls  when  he 
attempts  to  speak,  and  often  cannot  articulate  at 
all ;  and  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side,  or 
some  other  paralytic  symptoms  are  present. 
Trembling  of  the  muscles,  and  convulsions,  often 
occur  at  all  periods  of  the  disease  ;  convulsions 
frequently  make  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time,  when  coma  begins  to  supersede  the  stage 
of  excitement.  Encephalitis,  in  the  acute  form 
just  described,  is  generally  fatal  within  a  week, 
unless  checked  by  vigorous  practice  at  its  first 
onset.  A  natural  crisis  sometimes  takes  place, 
when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  at  their 
height,  by  means  of  a  copious  epistaxis,  or  the 
hsemorrhoidal  or  menstrual  flux.  Haemorrhage, 
from  the  bowels  and  other  parts,  sometimes 
occurs  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
after  the  appearance  of  typhoid  symptoms  ;  but 
it  is  then  never  salutary,  and  resembles  similar 
discharges  which  take  place  in  cases  of  low 
fever.  Encephalitis,  like  cerebritis  and  menin¬ 
gitis,  may  assume  a  subacute  or  a  chronic  form  ; 
but,  when  idiopathic,  it  is  generally  an  acute 
disease.  As  a  symptomatic  or  secondary  affec¬ 
tion,  subacute  cephalitis  often  forms  a  prominent 
feature  of  continued  fever.  In  the  acute,  sub¬ 
acute,  and  chronic  forms,  it  frequently  occurs 
also  in  the  course  of  maniacal  affections.  Ce¬ 
phalitis  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  deli¬ 
rium  tremens  :  for  the  diagnosis  between  them 
see  Delirium  tremens.  When  cephalitis  occurs 
as  an  accompaniment  of  continued  fever,  it  is  of 
importance  to  distinguish  it  from  an  idiopathic 
affection,  because  the  measures  of  active  deple¬ 
tion,  which  are  called  for  in  the  one  case,  mhdit 
be  highly  injurious  in  the  other.  The  diagnosis, 
however,  will  not  generally  be  difficult.  If  due 
attention  be  paid  to  the  history  and  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

,  Encephalitis  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease. 
The  acute  form  may  often  be  arrested  at  the 
commencement  by  judicious  practice;  but  if 
the  disorder  be  allowed  to  gain  head,  it  gene¬ 
rally  goes  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  the 
subacute  and  chronic  forms,  the  prognosis  is 
upon  the  whole  unfavourable,  because  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  disease  is  insidious,  and  it  has 
frequently  made  dangerous  progress  before  its 
presence  is  suspected. 

In  the  acute  form  the  treatment  is  simple. 

I  lie  patient  must  be  bled  as  largely  as  his 
strength  will  admit  of.  Some  recommend  the 
temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein  to  be  opened, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  immediate  effect  on  the 
cerebral  circulation ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  venesection  in  the  arm  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient  and  effectual  way  of  abstracting 
blood  from  the  system.  This  general  evacuation 
is  to  he  repeated,  or  topical  blood-letting  by 
cupping  or  leeches  substituted  for  it,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  next  measure  is  to  cause 
a  deriviation  from  the  head,  by  an  active  and 
irritating  purgative;  which  intention  may  he 
answered  by  a  lull  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
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followed  up  by  saline  purgatives.  A  remedy, 
the  importance  of  which  is  second  to  none,  is 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  head.  In  the 
early  stage,  while  the  vascular  actions  are  still 
powerful,  the  (louche  or  continued  stream  of  cold 
water  falling  from  a  height  upon  the  head,  is  by 
far  the  best  way  of  applying  cold.  The  effect 
of  this  is  often  very  remarkable  ;  the  most  in¬ 
flammatory  pulse  is  in  a  short  time  reduced  to 
a  thread,  and  the  patient,  who  was  before  in  a 
state  of  violent  excitement,  becomes  pale,  quiet, 
and  almost  fainting.  This  depressing  effect, 
which  renders  the  douche  so  valuable  an  agent 
in  the  early  stage,  forbids  its  use  at  a  more 
advanced  period;  and  cloths,  dipped  in  cold 
water,  should  then  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
application  of  blisters  should  be  deferred  till  the 
vascular  actions  have  been  diminished  by  other 
means,  and  it  will  then  be  better  to  apply  them 
to  the  extremities  than  to  the  head.  Anti- 
monials  should  be  given  to  keep  the  skin’  moist, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  exactly  enforced. 
In  the  comatose  and’sinking  state,  very  little  can 
be  done ;  the  object  of  the  judicious  practitioner  is 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  accession  of  this  state, 
by  subduing  the  inflammation  at  first:  it  is 
possible,  however,  that,'  by  bringing  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  we  may  some¬ 
times  check  an  incipient  disorganising  process, 
or  promote  the  absorption  of  fluids  that  may 
have  been  effused.  Throughout  the  disease, 
the  position  of  the  patient  should  be  such  as 
least  favours  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head. 

The  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  afford  less  chance  of  success 
to  the  practitioner  than  the  acute.  In  these, 
active  depletion  is  not  called  for,  and  would  be 
injurious.  The  repeated  abstraction  of  small 
quantities  of  blood  by  the  lancet,  cupping,  or 
leeches,  according  to  circumstances  — •  continued 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  setons — laxatives 
—  attention  to  diet  —  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  cautious  use  of  mercury,  constitute  the 
means  which  are  most  likely  to  prevail ;  but,  as 
before  said,  we  are  not  to  be  very  sanguine  of 
success  in  these  cases. 

ENCE'PH  ALOID.  (From  eyice<pa\os,  the 
brain,  and  etSos,  resemblance.)  Cerebriform. 
Resembling  the  matter  of  the  brain.  The 
epithet  given  by  Laennec  to  that  species  of 
morbid  matter  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the 
disease  called  fungus  hcemalodes.  Encephaloid 
matter  is  found  also  irregularly  blended  with 
other  morbid  formations,  in  the  substance  of 
malignant  tumours,  as  witlFschirrus,  melanosis, 
&c.  ° 

Encephalon.  See  Enccphalos. 

ENCE'PIIALOS.  (E7 Ke<j>a\os-,  from  ev, 
in,  and  ice<l>a\7 ],  the  head.)  A  Greek  word 
applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  contents  of  the 
cranium,  comprehending  the  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  their  processes  and  membranes,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  brain  proper,  or  cerebrum, 
the  cerebellum  being  called  irapeyicecpaXis ;  cy- 
upaviov ;  eiriKpavis ;  omrrOios  (yice<pa\os.  In 
modern  medical  language  the  word  encephalon, 
which  is  the  accusative  of  enccphalos,  has  been 
erroneously  substituted  lor  it.  1  his  error  has 
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been  properly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Kuhn,  the 
very  learned  editor  of  Blancard’s  Lexicon. 
Since  the  brain  proper  is  now  always  called 
cerebrum,  and  the  lesser  brain  cerebellum,  it  is 
convenient  to  employ  the  term  encephalos  in  a 
general  sense,  for  the  contents  of  the  cranium, 
which  is,  in  fact,  its  etymological  meaning. 
The  contents  of  the  cranium  are  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  tuber  annulare,  and  medulla  oblongata, 
with  their  investing  membranes,  their  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  nerves.  The  whole  nervous  mass 
within  the  skull  generally  weighs  in  the  human 
subject  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  ounces,  and  is 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  it,  than  in  any  other  animal.  The  cere¬ 
brum,  cerebellum,  and  their  appendages,  are 
invested  by  three  membranes  —  the  dura  mater, 
the  tunica  araehnoides,  and  the  pia  mater;  these 
also  pass  down  from  the  brain  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  and  invest  it  to  its  termination. 

The  dura  mater  (p-7iviy^X^VP'rl)i  which  is  the 
most  external  of  the  three,  is  thick,  firm,  and 
resisting,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  fibrous,  or 
rather  fibro-serous  membranes,  as  it  is  in  reality 
a  compound  structure;  the  outer  lamella  being 
fibrous,  the  inner  serous  and  derived  from  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  It  is  in  close  apposition 
with  the  cranium,  which  it  lines,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  invests  the  brain,  and  sends  inwards 
processes,  which  are  interposed  between  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  serving  to  sustain  them.  It  is, 
moreover,  prolonged  in  a  tubular  form  through 
the  spinal  canal,  but  is  separated  from  the  bones 
by  a  lamella  of  adipose  tissue  and  tiie  great 
spinal  veins.  It  adheres  closely'  to  the  arch  of 
the  skull,  particularly  along  the  sutures,  but  at 
its  base  the  points  of  connexion  are  multiplied 
by  its  passing  over  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
and  still  more  so  by  sending  tubular  prolonga¬ 
tions  through  the  different  foramina,  serving  to 
enclose  and  protect  the  nerves  which  they  trans¬ 
mit.  Along  the  spinal  column  similar  pro¬ 
longations  pass  out  with  the  nerves  through  the 
inter-vertebral  foramina:  these  constitute  its 
chief  connexion  with  the  bones.  But  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  canal  it  is  fixed  by 
some  irregular  fibrous  bands. 

The  processes  formed  by  the  dura  mater  are 
the  following  :  — 

The  falx  cerebri  is  lodged  in  the  longitudinal 
fissure  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
forming  a  partition  between  them.  It  is  narrow 
before,  broad  behind,  and  presents  a  curved 
border  inferiorly,  so  that  in  shape  it  resembles 
a  sickle:  hence  its  name.  It  extends  from  the 
crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  between  its  lamellar,  to  the  internal  occi¬ 
pital  protuberance,  on  a  level  with  which  it 
branches  out  at  each  side,  becoming  blended 
with  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  seems  as  il 
formed  in  the  following  manner  : — The  fibres 
of  the  dura  mater,  on  approaching  the  sagittal 
suture  from  each  side,  divide  into  two  lamella;, 
one  of  which  is  continued  uninterruptedly 
across,  thereby  maintaining  the  continuity  ot 
the  membrane,  but  the  other  dips  down,  con¬ 
verging  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  by  which 
means  t hey  enclose  between  them  an  angular 
interval,  viz.  the  longitudinal  sinus.  After  their 
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union  they  continue  to  descend  to  the  margin  of 
the  falx,  where  they  separate,  and  unite  again, 
so  as  to  form  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus.  A 
section  of  the  upper  sinus  is  found  to  be  trian¬ 
gular,  of  the  lower  circular.  On  the  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  in  the  sinus,  or  upon  the  cere¬ 
bral  hemispheres,  small  albuminous  masses  oc¬ 
casionally  exist,  called  glandulse  Pacchioni, 
apparently  resulting  from  morbid  action. 

The  tentorium  cerebelli  spreads  out  from  the 
base  of  the  falx,  and  serves  to  support  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  :  one  border  of  it  is 
i attached  all  around  to  the  lateral  grooves  on  the 
occipital  bone,  and  to  the  margin  of  the  pars 
petrosa  ;  the  other,  concave  and  free,  encloses  an 
oval  interval,  which  transmits  the  crura  cerebri, 
processus  ad  testes,  and  basilar  artery. 

The  falx  cerebelli  is  a  narrow  fold  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  extending 
vertically  from  the  under  surface  of  the  tentorium 
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o  the  foramen  magnum;  its  base  lodges  the 


occipital  sinuses. 

The  arachnoid  membrane  has  already  been 
lescribed.  See  Arachnoid  membrane. 

The  pia  mater  in  its  anatomical  characters 
differs  considerably  from  the  other  membranes. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  thin  lamella  of  cellular 
issue,  permeated  by  a  multitude  of  minute 
capillary  arteries,  which  ramify  in  it  previously 
o  their  entrance  into  the  cerebral  substance. 
It  invests  the  medulla  spinalis,  as  well  as  the 
arain,  and  dips  into  the  sulci  between  the  con- 
olutions  ot  the  latter:  we  also  find  it  enclosed 
vithin  the  ventricles,  where  it  is  named  “  plexus 
horoides.”  Its  inner  surface  is  in  close  contact 
cith  the  cerebral  substance  ;  the  external  is  in 
pposition  with  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the 
urface  of  the  convolutions,  but  loses  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  after  passing  into  the  sulci. 

Plexus  clioroides.  —  In  the  fissure  observable 
t  the  base  of  the  brain,  between  the  inner 
margin  ot  its  middle  lobe  and  the  crus  cerebri, 
ae  pia  mater,  which  invests  the  external  surface, 

•  continuous  with  that  process  of  it  (plexus 
horoides)  which  is  found  in  the  ventricles  ;  so 
lat  when  we  trace  it,  we  find  it,  as  it  were, 
itering  at  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  ventricle, 
here  it  corresponds  at  first  with  the  interstice 
-'tween  the  corpus  fimbriatum  and  the  crus 
irebri,  and  afterwards  lies  along  the  floor  of 
ic  ventricle,  in  which  it  ascends  upon  the 
alamus  nervi  optici,  and  unites  at  the  foramen 
fissure  of  Monro  with  the  plexus  of  the  other 
ie.  At  its  entrance  into  the  ventricle  the 
exus  is  drawn  together  so  as  to  resemble  a 
nail  vascular  bundle,  and  becomes  invested  by 
e  arachnoid  membrane,  which,  by  its  reflection 
ant  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  to  the  plexus, 
aintains  the  integrity  of  the  cavity. 

Where  the  pia  mater  is  prolonged  on  the 
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outwards,  derive  from  it  their  immediate  invest¬ 
ment,  or  neurilema.  The  difference  of  character 
here  pointed  out  between  the  spinal  and  cerebral 
parts  of  the  pia  mater,  appears  to  MM.  Jules  and 
Hippolite  Cloquet  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
consider  it  as  a  distinct  structure.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  where  the  continuity  of  the 
membrane  is  interrupted  ;  and  as  to  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  character  and  consistence  that  may 
appear,  they  are  merely  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  the  membrane  is  placed.  In  the  spine  it 
is  exposed,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  motion  and  pressure,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  the  same  effect  on  it  as  on  cellu¬ 
lar  tissues  elsewhere  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  render 
it  thick  and  lamellar.  Again,  in  the  skull  it  is 
in  contact  with  gray  substance,  in  the  spine  with 
white  ;  so  that  we  can  readily  account  for  the 
difference  of  the  vascularity  in  the  membrane, 
by  recurring  to  the  relative  vascularity  of  the 
structures  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  cerebrum .  —  The  part  of  the  central  mass 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  lodged  within 
the  skull,  presents,  even  on  a  superficial  inspec¬ 
tion,  a  division  into  parts,  which  differ  in  position, 
size,  and  form,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  components  ;  these  have  been  named  cere¬ 
brum,  cerebellum  (or  great  and  little  brain), 
cerebral  protuberance,  and  lastly,  the  connectino- 
link  between  these  and  the  spinal  part,  viz.  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  brain  ( cerebrum )  forms  the  largest  portion 
of  the  central  mass  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
occupies  the  principal  part  of  the  cranial  cavitv. 

It  extends  from  the  frontal  bone  to  the  occipital 
fossa,  resting  on  the  orbital  processes  of  the 
former,  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli  posteriorly, 
and  in  the  centre  descends  into  the  middle  fossa, 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Its  superior  surface  is 
convex  and  arched,  corresponding  with  the  vault 
of  the  cranium,  beneath  which  it  is  placed,  and 
presents  along  the  middle  line  a  deep  fissure, 
running  from  before  backwards,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  ( hemispheres ).  The 
surface  of  the  brain  is  rendered  unequal  by 
several  depressions  and  elevations  marked  upon 
it.  I  he  elevations  are  called  convolutions  ( gyri ), 
and  are  situated  between  the  depressions  [sulci). 
The  course  of  the  convolutions  is  winding  and 
tortuous,  as  the  name  implies,  and  their  size 
presents  many  varieties  in  different  places.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  brain,  which  corresponds  with  the  frontal 
bone,  is  narrower  than  the  posterior,  which  is  in 
apposition  with  the  occipital  bone. 

Hemispheres.  —  The  external  surface  of  each 
hemisphere  is  convex  in  its  general  outline;  the 
internal  is  flat  and  compressed,  as  it  rests  against 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  falx  major 
being  interposed  between  them.  The  inferior 
surface  presents  several  depressions  and  in¬ 
equalities,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  base 
of  the  skull. 

I.obcs.  —  On  the  inferior  surface  of  each 
hemisphere  is  observed  its  division  into  three 
lobes.  The  anterior  lobe  rests  on  the  orbital 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  smaller  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  posterior  is  supported 
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by  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  and  the  middle  is 
received  into  the  central  fossa,  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  anterior  is  separated  from  the  middle 
lobe  by  a  deep  fissure  ( Jissura  Sylvii)  ;  but  there 
is  no  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
latter  and  the  posterior. 

The  Brain  —  its  external  surface.  — -  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  size,  form,  and  situation  of  the  different 
objects  seen  on  the  external  surface  of  the  brain, 
should  be  carefully  noted,  as  allusions  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  to  them  during  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  deeply  seated,  and  also  when 
tracing  the  progress  of  its  development  in  the 
human  subject,  or  in  the  animal  series,  and 
particularly  when,  after  the  manner  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  we  follow'  the  course  of  the  nervous 
fibres  through  the  successive  steps  of  their  ex¬ 
pansion,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  the  medulla 
upwards  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Nothing 
of  consequence  remains  to  be  noticed  on  the 
superior  and  external  surface,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  stated. 

The  Brain  —  its  base  or  inferior  surface.  — 
When  we  turn  to  the  inferior  surface,  we  observe 
that  it  presents  in  the  middle  line,  and  in  front, 
a  fissure,  being  the  continuation  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  one,  which  establishes  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  hemispheres.  It  lodges  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  falx  cerebri,  its  depth  being 
limited  by  the  corpus  callosum,  which  passes 
across  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  The 
inferior  surface  of  each  anterior  lobe,  as  it  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  orbital  plate  on  which  it  rests, 
is  slightly  concave. 

Sulcus  olfactorius.  —  A  few  lines  external  to 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a 
groove,  resembling  one  of  the  sulci,  which  lodges 
the  olfactory  nerve,  and  at  its  posterior  extremity 
is  a  rounded  papilla,  from  which  one  root  of 
that  nerve  is  derived. 

Fissure  of  Sylvius.  —  Posterior  to  the  groove 
just  noticed  is  the  fissure  (fissura  Sylvii)  which 
marks  the  separation  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes,  and  lodges  the  middle  artery  of 
the  brain.  It  inclines  from  within  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  gradually  terminates  amongst 
the  convolutions  on  the  exterior  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  its  direction  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  At  its 
internal  termination  it  forms  a  right  angle  with 
another  fissure,  which  extends  from  before  back¬ 
wards,  and  which  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
middle  lobe,  internally  by  the  crus  cerebri  and 
tractus  opticus,  and  deserves  notice  because  it 
transmits  the  pia  mater  from  the  external  surface 
into  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  angular  part  of  the  anterior  lobe,  which 
is  included  between  the  internal  termination  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  has  been 
named  by  Vieq-d’Azyr  substantia  perforata 
antica,  and  by  Reil  lamina  cribrosa,  because  it 
presents  several  foramina  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels.  It  deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as  the 
white  lines  seen  at  its  inner  border  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Optic  commissure.  —  Between  the  fissura; 
Sylvii,  and  corresponding  with  the  interval 
between  their  internal  terminations,  is  situated 
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the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves.  It  is  flat  and 
quadrilateral  in  its  form:  one  surface  looks 
upwards  to  the  brain,  and  is  connected  with  the 
anterior  termination  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
which  passes  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  thin  semi¬ 
transparent  lamella;  the  other  surface  rests  upon 
the  depressed  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which 
lies  before  the  pituitary  fossa;  the  lateral  and 
anterior  margins  are  free,  but  the  posterior  one 
is  intimately  connected  with  a  delicate  stratum 
of  gray  matter,  which  is  inserted  between  the 
nerves  as  they  converge  to  their  commissure. 

Tuber  cinereum.  —  The  piece  of  gray  matter 
just  referred  to  is  called  by  Soemmering  tuber 
cinereum  :  it  extends  from  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  optic  commissure  to  the  corpora  albi- 
cantia,  gradually  becoming  a  little  thicker  and 
firmer ;  for  in  front  it  is  so  thin  as  to  be  torn  by 
the  slightest  touch.  Its  superior  surface  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  ;  the 
inferior  one  is  slightly  convex,  and  gives  attach¬ 
ment  by  its  centre  to  a  funnel-shaped  process, 
called  infundibulum  (tige  pituitaire).  This  is  a 
thin  elongated  process  of  reddish  gray  matter, 
inclined  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards 
from  the  tuber  cinereum  to  the  pituitary  gland  : 
its  extremities  are  slightly  expanded,  and  its 
centre  constricted,  which  gives  it  an  hour-glass 
shape. 

Pituitary  gland  or  body.  —  The  pituitary  gland 
appears  to  have  received  its  name  front  its  being 
supposed,  in  the  infancy  of  anatomy,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  nose,  and  to  secrete  the  viscid 
mucus  (pituita)  of  that  cavity  ;  it  is  lodged  in 
the  excavation  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  unequally  divided 
into  two  portions  or  lobes  :  the  anterior,  which 
is  larger  and  more  firm  than  the  other,  is  convex 
in  front,  and  concave  behind,  so  as  to  receive  the 
other,  whose  border  is  round  and  convex.  The 
situation  of  the  pituitary  gland  is  peculiar  :  it 
is  interposed  between  the  two  lamella;  of  the 
fibro-serous  membrane.  The  dura  mater  will 
be  found  to  line  the  surface  of  the  bone  on 
which  the  gland  rests ;  but  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane,  after  having  formed  a  funnel-shaped 
process  round  the  infundibulum,  is  reflected  off 
from  it  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  stretched 
across  the  upper  surface  of  the  gland  until  it 
reaches  the  clinoid  processes,  where  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  inner  lamella  of  the  fibro- 
serous  membrane.  When  cut  into  thin  slices, 
it  appears  to  consist  of  two  substances,  one  being 
reddish  gray,  the  other  white. 

Mammillary  bodies.  —  Immediately  behind  the 
tuber  cinereum  are  placed  two  small  bodies, 
called  corpora  mammillaria  (albicantia,  pisi- 
formia).  Their  size  is  about  that  of  a  pea,  but 
they  are  not  quite  round,  being  slightly  com¬ 
pressed  on  three  sides.  Placed  in  apposition 
with  one  another,  they  are  connected  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  process  of  gray  matter,  of  which  substance 
the  greater  part  of  their  mass  consists ;  they 
are,  however,  invested  by  a  lamella  of  white 
matter,  derived  from  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
termination. 

Behind  the  mammillary  bodies  is  situated  a 
thin  lamella  of  white  substance,  which  is  pierced 
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by  a  number  of  foramina  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels,  and  called  locus pcrforatus,  and  sometimes 
pons  Tarini.  Its  shape  is  triangular,  the  sides 
being  formed  by  the  crura  cerebri,  the  base  by 
the  mammillary  bodies,  the  apex  being  at  the 
border  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  it  forms  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  crura  cerebri  are  two  thick  rounded 
bodies,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  from  which  they  project  rather  promi¬ 
nently.  They  are  extended  from  the  pons 
Varolii  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  into  which  they 
seem  as  if  inserted.  They  are  nearly  in  contact 
behind,  but  diverge  as  they  pass  forwards,  so  as 
to  leave  an  interval,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
locus  perforatus.  The  external  surface  of  the 
crura  consists  of  white  matter,  which  is  about 
two  lines  thick,  and  presents  a  distinctly  fibrous 
character;  within  this  is  enclosed  a  quantity  of 
gray  substance,  so  dark  as  to  have  received  the 
name  of  locus  niger.  The  arrangement  of  these 
structures  can  be  readily  seen  by  making  a 
transverse  section  of  the  crus :  the  dark  part  is 
found  to  be  convex  inferiorly,  and  concave 
above,  so  that  the  section  of  it  presents  a  lunated 
form.  The  optic  nerves  rest  upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  crura  as  they  pass  forwards  to  their 
commissure. 

The  great  commissure  —  corpus  callosum.  — 
All  the  parts  of  the  brain  hitherto  noticed  can 
be  examined  without  any  division  of  its  texture, 
as  they  are  placed  superficially ;  but  several  are 
enclosed  within  its  interior,  which  cannot  be 
seen  without  dissection.  Between  the  hemi. 
spheres,  and  extending  transversely  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  placed  the  corpus  callosum  (meso- 
lobe,  commissura  magna  cerebri) ;  its  form  is 
that  of  a  broad  layer  of  white  fibres  placed 
horizontally,  but  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  brain.  Its  extent 
from  before  backwards  is  about  three  inches, 
but  its  breadth  from  side  to  side  cannot  be 
assigned,  as  it  becomes  blended  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  hemispheres.  Its  superior  surface 
is  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  concealed 
by  the  hemispheres,  which  overlap  it.  When 
these  are  removed,  a  superficial  linear  impression 
will  be  perceived  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and 
at  each  side  of  it  a  slight  longitudinal  elevation. 
To  this  the  term  raphd,  or  suture,  is  applied,  as 
it  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  union  of  the 
hemispheres  takes  place  when  their  development 
is  being  completed.  The  fibres  obviously 
are  transverse  from  without  inwards,  for  they 
commence  at  the  circumference  of  the  hemi¬ 
spheres,  and  terminate  by  their  junction  along 
the  raphe.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum  forms  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
on  each  side,  and  towards  the  middle  line  it  rests 
on  the  fornix,  with  which  it  is  blended  pos¬ 
teriorly:  in  front  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
septum  lucidum.  Its  anterior  extremity,  which, 
when  viewed  externally,  presents  a  rounded 
border,  is  prolonged  downwards  and  backwards 
to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  forms  a  thin 
semi-transparent  lamella.  This  reflected  part 
is  nearly  horizontal  in  its  direction,  so  that  it 
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lies  beneath  the  corpora  striata,  and  above  the 
commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  which  it 
adheres  but  still  passes  backwards,  and  becomes 
continuous  with  the  tuber  cinereum  in  the 
middle  line,  whilst  at  each  side  its  margins  are 
blended  with  the  substantia  perforata.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  thick 
and  rounded  at  the  middle  line,  its  thickness 
being  greater  (as  may  be  seen  when  it  is  cut 
through  perpendicularly)  than  that  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  border,  owing  to  its  receiving  a  greater 
number  of  converging  fibres  from  the  posterior 
lobes.  A  little  more  externally,  the  border  of 
the  corpus  callosum  gives  off  at  each  side  two 
fasciculi  of  fibres,  which  can  be  traced,  one  into 
the  posterior,  the  other  into  the  descending 
cornu  of  the  ventricle  ;  one  of  these  forms  the 
medullary  investment  of  the  hippocampus  minor, 
the  other  that  of  the  hippocampus  major. 

Lateral  ventricles  (ventriculi  tricornes).  — 
Beneath  the  corpus  callosum  are  situated  the 
lateral  ventricles,  occupying  the  interior  of  the 
hemispheres.  Their  shape  is  very  irregular, 
and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  any  known  figure.  Each  of  them  may  be 
considered  as  divisible  into  a  body  or  central 
portion,  and  three  cornua  or  diverticula,  which 
pass  away  in  different  directions.  The  central 
part  lies  horizontally :  one  cornu  extends  for¬ 
wards  from  it  into  the  anterior  lobe,  another 
backwards  into  the  posterior,  and  the  third 
downwards  into  the  middle  one  ;  each  of  these 
presents  certain  peculiarities  referable  to  the 
parts  seen  within  them,  which  deserve  notice. 
In  the  central  part  will  be  observed  the  corpus 
striatum,  and  thalamus  nervi  optici,  and  between 
them  the  trenia  semicircularis  ;  also  the  margin 
of  the  fornix,  and  part  of  the  plexus  choroides. 
These  objects  are  for  the  present  merely 
enumerated ;  each  of  them  shall  be  noticed 
separately. 

Septum  inter  ventriculos.  —  Previously  to  de¬ 
scribing  the  objects  just  named,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  lateral  ventricles  are  separated 
by  a  partition  ( septum  lucidum),  which  extends 
from  the  corpus  callosum  perpendicularly  down 
to  its  reflected  lamella  in  front,  and  to  the  fornix 
behind  ;  it  is  round  and  broad  before,  but 
becomes  narrowed  to  a  point  posteriorly.  It 
consists  of  two  thin  lamellae  of  white  substance, 
between  which  is  a  fissure,  or  interval,  called  the 
fifth  ventricle. 

Fornix.  —  Beneath  the  corpus  callosum  and 
septum  lucidum  is  a  triangular  lamella  of  white 
matter,  which  is  extended  from  behind  forwards 
over  the  third  ventricle, .and  is  thence  termed 
fornix.  Its  upper  surface  gives  attachment  to 
part  of  the  septum  lucidum,  and  posteriorly 
becomes  united  with  the  corpus  callosum  ;  the 
inferior  one  overlays  the  third  ventricle  and  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  but  is  separated 
from  them  by  the  velum  interpositum.  Some 
oblique  lines  are  traced  on  this  surface,  on  which 
account  it  has  been  termed  lyra,  or  corpus  psal- 
loides.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  fornix  is 
narrow,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculi  ( pillars  of 
the  fornix),  which  curve  downwards  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  third  ventricle,  immediately  behind 
the  anterior  commissure,  and  terminate  at  the 
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base  of  the  brain  by  investing  the  corpora 
mammillaria.  The  base  or  posterior  extremity 
of  the  fornix  gives  off  at  each  angle  a  thin  flat 
process,  which  passes  into  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  ventricle,  and  assumes  the  name  of  corpus 
jimbriatum. 

The  anterior  cornu  of  each  ventricle  inclines 
forwards  and  outwards,  diverging  from  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side;  the  corpus  striatum  (its 
fore  part)  projects  a  little  into  its  floor  :  the 
remainder  of  it  resembles  a  groove  in  the  cere¬ 
bral  substance.  The  posterior  cornu,  called  the 
digital  cavity,  converges  towards  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  presents  in  its  floor  the  hippo¬ 
campus  minor  (calcar  unguis).  This  is  a  slight 
elevation,  composed  of  a  lamella  of  white  matter 
(continuous  with,  or  derived  from,  the  corpus 
callosum),  enclosing  some  cineritious  substance; 
it  gradually  tapers  to  a  point,  and  reaches  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  inferior  or  descending  cornu  passes  at  first 
backwards  and  outwards  from  the  body  of  the 
ventricle ;  but  after  descending  a  little,  it  changes 
its  direction  altogether,  and  proceeds  forwards 
and  inwards,  to  terminate  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  within  a  few  lines  of  the  fissure  of  Syl¬ 
vius.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  cornua :  its 
convexity  looks  outwards  and  backwards,  its 
concavity  in  the  opposite  direction :  the  under 
surface  of  the  thalamus  forms  its  roof,  and  the 
plexus  clioroides  rests  loosely  on  its  floor,  con¬ 
cealing  the  hippocampus  major  and  corpus  fim- 
briatum. 

The  hippocampus  major  (cornu  ammonis)  re¬ 
sembles  in  shape  a  cerebral  convolution  ;  it  is 
curved  so  that  its  convex  border  looks  outwards, 
and  the  concave  inwards,  conforming  with  the 
direction  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies.  Its 
anterior  extremity  expands  somewhat,  and  pre¬ 
sents  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  small  prominences,  separated  by  slight  de¬ 
pressions,  which  make  it  to  resemble  somewhat 
the  back  of  the  hand  when  shut  close.  Some 
of  the  older  anatomists  called  it  pcs  hippocampi, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  clubbed  foot  of  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  External  to  the  part 
where  the  cornu  makes  its  curve  forwards,  a 
slight  elevation  is  observed,  which  is  called  pcs 
accessorius. 

Corpus  Jimbriatum,  —  Along  the  inner  border 
of  the  cornu  is  a  narrow  falciform  process  of 
white  substance  (corpus  fimbriatum),  which  is 
adherent  by  one  edge  to  the  floor  of  the  cornu. 
It  gradually  becomes  narrow,  and  ends  in  a 
point  a  little  behind  the  pes  hippocampi.  Near 
the  inner  border  of  the  corpus  fimbriatum  a 
narrow  line  of  cineritious  substance  ( fascia 
dentata)  is  placed  ;  it  is  not  perceptible  until  the 
middle  lobe,  together  with  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  ventricle,  is  drawn  outwards,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  cornu  by  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  its  free 
border  is  marked  by  several  transverse  notches, 
giving  it  a  dentated  appearance,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived. 

The  corutt  ammonis  consists  externally  of  a 
lamella  of  white  substance,  which,  il  traced 
upwards  into  the  body  of  the  ventricle,  will  be 
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found  continuous  with  the  corpus  callosum. 
The  corpus  fimbriatum,  in  like  manner,  will  be 
found  continuous  with  the  fornix. 

The  corpora  striata  (ganglions  cerebraux 
superieurs,  Gall)  are  two  in  number,  situated 
one  in  the  body  of  each  lateral  ventricle.  Each 
of  these  bodies  is  pyriform  in  its  shape,  the 
larger  extremity  being  turned  forwards  and 
inwards,  the  smaller  backwards  and  outwards. 
The  superior  surface  is  smooth  and  slightly 
prominent  in  the  cavity,  all  the  rest  being  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere. 
Their  position  is  so  oblique,  that  though  in  front 
they  are  separated  by  not  more  than  three  or 
four  lines,  their  posterior  extremities  are  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  apart,  the  in¬ 
terval  being  occupied  by  the  optic  thalami  and 
the  third  ventricle.  Their  external  surface  is 
composed  of  gray  substance,  but  internally  the 
gray  and  white  are  intermingled,  so  as  to  produce 
a  striated  appearance,  whence  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived.  The  white  fibres  here  found  are  con¬ 
tinuous  with  those  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and 
of  the  crura  cerebri.  They  spread  out  consider¬ 
ably  as  they  pass  through  the  mass  of  gray 
matter  of  which  the  corpora  striata  consist,  and 
appear  to  be  at  the  same  time  enlarged  and 
increased.  Hence  these  bodies  are  considered 
by  Dr.  Gall  to  be  ganglia  of  increase  placed  in 
the  course  of  the  fibres  which  are  diverging  to 
form  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  optic  thalami  (thalami  nervorum  opti- 
corum,  ganglions  cerebraux  posterieurs,  Gall) 
are  placed  behind  and  between  the  corpora 
striata.  The  upper  surface  of  each  projects  into 
the  body  of  the  corresponding  ventricle  ;  the 
inferior  one  forms  the  roof  of  its  descending 
cornu,  and  the  external  is  blended  with  the 
corpus  striatum  and  the  substance  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  internal  surface  of  each  thalamus, 
which  is  contiguous  to  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
is  united  to  it  by  a  soft  lamella  of  gray  substance 
called  the  soft  commissure  (commissura  mollis). 
The  union,  however,  may  be  called  partial,  for 
before  and  behind  the  commissure  a  small  in¬ 
terval  exists,  where  the  thalami  are  unconnected, 
being  merely  in  apposition. 

Corpora  geniculate.  —  On  the  posterior  border 
of  each  thalamus  are  observed  two  slightly 
raised  papillae  ( corpus  geniculatum  internum  ct 
externum),  which  are  connected  by  medullary 
stria;  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  the  external 
one  being  also  united  to  the  origin  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

Taenia  semi-circularis.  —  The  contiguous 
borders  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus 
striatum  are  separated  by  a  thin  fasciculus  of 
nervous  matter,  of  a  pale  straw  colour  (tamia 
semi-circularis),  commencing  near  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  it  extends  from  before 
backwards  between  the  bodies  just  named,  and 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of 
the  thalamus,  and  for  a  little  way  into  the  roof 
of  the  descending  cornu,  where  it  seems  to 
cease. 

Pineal  gland  anil  its  peduncles. —  Along  the 
inner  margins  of  the  thalami  two  delicate  white 
fasciculi  arise,  and  pass  backwards,  converging 
to  the  pineal  gland,  whose  peduncles  they  form, 
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and  at  the  same  time  constitute  its  only  bond  of 
connexion  with  the  substance  of  the  brain,  lhe 
pineal  gland  is  a  small  mass  ot  gray  substance 
of  a  conical  shape,  and  is  sometimes  called  co- 
narium,  occasionally  also  acervulus.  Its  base 
rests  on  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  ;  it  usually 
contains  in  its  interior  some  sabulous  matter  ; 
at  its  first  formation  it  consists  of  two  masses, 
which  unite  into  one. 

The  third  ventricle.  —  The  optic  thalami  en¬ 
close  between  them  a  narrow  cavity  (third  ven¬ 
tricle),  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  and  resembles  a  longitudinal  fissure. 
Its  sides  are  formed  by  the  thalami,  its  door  by 
the  locus  perforatus  and  tuber  cinereum  ;  the 
velum  interpositum  and  fornix  cover  it  in.  The 
anterior  commissure,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  bound  it  in  front.  Into  this  cavity  leads 
an  aperture  ( foramen  commune  anterius,  fora¬ 
men  Monroi),  which  is  a  rima  between  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalami, 
and  which  establishes  a  communication  between 
the  third  and  the  lateral  ventricles  ;  a  foramen 
leads  out  of  it  downwards  and  forwards  ( iter  ad 
infundibulum).  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
infundibulum  becomes  imperforate  at  its  middle, 
which  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  small  cul-de- 
sac  of  arachnoid  membrane  which  is  prolonged 
into  it.  From  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
ventricle  another  foramen  opens  into  a  canal 
( iter  d  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum ;  aquce- 
ductus  Sylvii),  which  leads  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Commissures,  anterior  and  posterior.  —  Two 
cord-like  fasciculi  are  stretched  across  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  prolonged  into 
the  hemispheres  which  they  connect,  serving  as 
commissures.  The  anterior  commissure  lies  just 
before  the  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  as  it  extends 
laterally  it  will  be  found  embedded  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  corpora  striata  at  each  side,  but 
does  not  become  blended  with  them  ;  its  ex¬ 
tremities  arch  backwards  a  considerable  way,  so 
as  to  form  a  curve  whose  convexity  looks  for¬ 
wards.  The  posterior  commissure  is  much 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  extends  but  a 
few  lines  on  each  side  into  the  thalami  :  it  lies 
behind  the  ventricle,  before  the  tubercula  quad¬ 
rigemina,  and  above  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

The  cerebellum.  —  The  second  division  of  the 
central  mass  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  which  differs  in  situation  and  size,  as 
well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component 
parts,  from  the  cerebrum.  It  is  lodged  in  the 
recess  formed  between  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
and  the  inferior  occipital  fossa;,  its  weight  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  brain  being  as  J  to 
16  in  the  infant  and  as  1  to  8  in  the  adult.  Its 
surface,  instead  of  convolutions,  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  concentric  lamella;  ( Julia  cerebelli), 
placed  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  and  en¬ 
closed  one  within  the  other.  If,  however,  the 
sulci  between  them  be  opened,  several  other 
lamella?  will  be  found  enclosed  within  them, 
but  smaller,  more  irregular,  and  with  various 
degrees  of  inclination. 

Lobes.  —  The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  lobes,  the  division  being  established  be¬ 
hind  by  a  fissure,  which  receives  the  falx  cere- 
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belli,  and  in  front  by  a  deep  excavation,  which 
lodges  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Superior  vermiform,  process. —  The  superior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  slightly  depressed 
on  each  side  where  the  tentorium  rests  upon  it, 
but  along  the  middle  line  a  rounded  ridge  (pro¬ 
cessus  vermiformis  superior)  runs  from  before 
backwards,  and  seems  as  if  produced  by  the 
rippling  up  or  admixture  of  the  lamella;  of  the 
lobes  as  they  extend  from  without  inwards. 
There  appear  to  be  from  sixty  to  seventy  la¬ 
mella?  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  are  aggregated  into  five  fasciculi. 

Inferior  vermiform  process. —  The  inferior 
surface  is  convex,  and  dips  down  into  the  oc¬ 
cipital  fossa? ;  along  the  middle  line  runs  the 
inferior  vermiform  process,  interposed  between 
the  lateral  lobes;  it  resembles  a  lobule  formed 
of  short  transverse  plates  ;  its  anterior  extremity 
has  been  compared  to  a  mamillary  process. 

The  mass  of  medullary  matter  enclosed  within 
the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  three  pairs  of 
medullary  fasciculi ;  viz.  processus  e  cerebello 
ad  testes,  corpora  restiformia,  and  crura  ceru- 
belli,  which  require  a  detailed  notice. 

Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes.  —  From  the 
interior  of  the  lobes,  two  fasciculi  of  white  fibres 
pass  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  lower  pair  of 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina;  the  name  given  to 
them  indicates  the  points  between  which  they  lie  ; 
they  converge  in  their  ascent,  and  are  connected 
by  a  semi-transparent  medullary  lamella,  named 
the  valve  of  Vieussens.  The  valve  ( valvula 
Vieussini)  presents  on  its  upper  surface  a  slight 
groove,  running  from  above  downwards,  and 
sometimes  a  linear  ridge,  like  a  raphe  ;  it  over¬ 
hangs  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Posterior  pyramids  (corpora  restiformia,  py- 
ramides  postf  rieures).  —  Two  white  rounded 
processes  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  into  the  cerebellum, 
named  by  Ridley  “  restiform  ”  bodies,  by  Gall 
“  posterior  pyramids  ;  ”  we  have  already  noticed 
them  as  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum( crura  cerebelli. )  — 
These  are  the  largest  of  the  fasciculi  here  re¬ 
ferred  to;  they  are  at  first  concealed  within  the 
lobes,  and  even  when  about  to  emerge  from 
their  substance,  they  are  overlapped  by  some 
minor  lobules.  They  incline  forwards  and  in¬ 
wards,  descending  somewhat,  and  become  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
which  are  thus  derived  from  the  crura  cerebelli. 
The  pons,  from  its  mode  of  formation,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  cerebellum  that  the 
corpus  callosum  does  to  the  cerebrum,  as  it  is 
composed  of  converging  fibres,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  called  a  commissure. 

Fourth,  ventricle. — The  cerebellum  encloses 
a  cavity  called  the  “  fourth  ventricle,”  the  roof 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens 
and  processus  ad  testes,  the  sides  by  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum  ;  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  forms  its  floor,  and  it  is  completed 
inferiorly  by  a  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane  :  a  process  of  pia  mater  projects  into  it 
at  this  situation,  called  ple.vus  choroides  minor. 

Corpus  dentatum.  —  If  a  vertical  section  be 
made  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  iu 
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such  a  way  as  that  two-thirds  of  its  breadth 
shall  lie  external  to  the  incision,  an  oval  nucleus 
of  gray  substance  (corpus  dentation,  vel  rhom- 
boideuvn)  will  be  exposed  :  its  texture  is  usually 
firm,  and  its  border  notched,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
dentated  appearance.  Gall  considers  it  as  a 
ganglion  of  increase  to  the  formative  fibres  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  surface  of  the  section 
here  indicated  presents  rather  a  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  :  the  white  substance  will  be  found  so 
disposed  as  to  represent  the  stalk  and  branches 
of  a  tree,  hence  called  arbor  litre.  The  branches 
project  into  the  lamellae  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  in  figurative  phrase  termed 
folia,  for  the  gray  substance  invests  them  so  as 
to  make  them  resemble  pinnatifid  leaves.  If  a 
horizontal  section  be  made,  so  as  to  divide  the 
lobe  into  two  equal  parts,  the  quantity  of  white 
substance  will  appear  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  gray. 

Tuber  annulare.  —  The  cerebral  protuberance 
(nodus  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  protuberantia  an¬ 
nularis)  is  much  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
central  mass ;  its  relative  size  being  to  that  of 
the  rest  as  1  to  72.  It  is  placed  beneath  the 
cerebrum,  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
before  the  cerebellum,  having  intimate  relations 
with  each  by  continuity  of  substance ;  hence  it 
has  been  termed  nodus  encephali.  It  is  a  square 
mass,  its  depth  being  about  equal  to  its  length. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  rests  against 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is 
composed  of  the  converging  fibres  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  a 
ring,  which  encloses  the  contiguous  extremities 
of  the  crura  cerebri  and  medulla  oblongata;  — 
it  is  termed  protuberantia  annularis  or  pons  Va¬ 
rolii.  Its  upper  border  is  bounded  by  a  trans¬ 
verse  line,  marking  its  separation  from  the  crura 
cerebri,  and  the  lower  by  another  line  which  divides 
it  from  the  medulla  oblongata ;  along  its  middle 
is  a  shallow  groove,  running  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  which  corresponds  with  the  basilar  artery. 

Tubercula  quadrigemina.  —  Upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cerebral  protuberance,  which  is 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  cerebellum,  are 
placed  four  white  rounded  bodies  (tubercula, 
vel  corpora  quadrigemina),  disposed  in  pairs, 
one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  two  de¬ 
cussating  lines.  The  upper  pair  are  the  larger, 
and  called  nates  —  the  lower  testes:  they  are 
connected  in  front  with  the  thalami,  interiorly 
with  the  processus  ad  testes  and  the  valve  of 
Vieussens,  and  between  their  upper  surface  and 
the  corpus  callosum  is  a  rima  or  fissure  ( fissure 
of  Bichat,)  through  which  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane  enters  to  line  the  ventricles. 

Communication  between  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  —  The  irregular  vacuities  disposed  in  the 
interior  of  the  cerebellum  and  brain  communi¬ 
cate  freely  with  one  another  by  certain  con¬ 
stricted  portions,  or  foramina.  If,  whilst  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  remain  in  situ,  the  latter 
be  divided  by  a  vertical  incision  made  from  the 
valve  of  Vieussens  downwards  through  its  sub¬ 
stance,  the  fourth  ventricle  will  be  exposed. 
This  cavity  contracts  towards  its  upper  part  into 
a  tube  (aqueduct  of  Sylvius,)  which  is  directed 
upwards  and  forwards,  under  the  tubercula 


quadrigemina  and  the  posterior  commissure, 
into  the  middle  or  third  ventricle.  The  latter 
again  communicates  at  each  side  with  the  lateral 
ventricles  by  a  rima  ( foramen  Monroi),  situated 
between  the  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalami, 
on  which  they  rest.  When  the  ventricles  have 
been  distended  with  fluid,  this  rima  assumes  a 
rounded  form,  and  then  only  represents  a  fora¬ 
men.  These  vacuities,  then,  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  not  as  so  many  separate  cavities,  but  as  a 
series  of  compartments  of  one  cavity  contained 
within  the  cerebral  mass ;  and  this  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  they  present  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  foetal  life.  The  cavity,  however,  is  not  a  shut 
sac,  for  the  membrane  which  lines  it  is  conti¬ 
nuous  with  that  which  invests  the  external 
surface  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane  passes  in  through  the  fissure  of  Bich.it. 
Two  other  fissures  are  situated,  one  on  each 
side  between  the  corpus  fimbriatum  and  the  crus 
cerebri,  through  which  the  pia  mater  enters,  to 
form  the  plexus  choroides.  These  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  chinks  between  the  portions  of  cerebral 
substance  just  referred  to  ;  but  they  are  closed  up 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  arachnoid  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  cornua  of  the 
ventricles  upon  the  plexus  choroides. 

Medulla  oblongata.  —  The  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  before  it  emerges  from  the  cranium, 
is  called  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  broad  and 
thick  superiorly  near  the  pons  Varolii,  but  tapers 
gradually  towards  the  occipital  foramen.  Its 
anterior  aspect  is  rounded,  the  posterior  is  some¬ 
what  flattened,  and  each  presents  a  continuation 
of  the  median  sulcus  (anterior  and  posterior)  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  parts. 
The  lateral  depressions,  which  correspond  with 
the  points  of  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
also  continued  upwards  into  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata.  But  though  inferiorly  the  divisions 
established  by  these  lines  are  so  slightly  marked 
as  to  have  escaped  notice,  until  Chaussier  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  the  subject,  yet  in  the 
superior  part  (: medulla  oblongata)  they  are  so 
well  defined  as  to  have  been  deemed  deserving 
of  particular  names.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
pair  have  been  called  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pyramids ;  the  middle,  from  their  shape,  the 
corpora  olivaria.  These,  according  to  Gall,  are 
made  up  of  the  primitive  or  formative  fibres  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ;  for  if  they  be 
traced  upwards,  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the 
corpora  olivaria  will  be  found  continuous  with 
the  fibres  which  are  expanded  into  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  whilst  the  posterior  pyramids  (usu¬ 
ally  called,  since  Ridley’s  time,  corpora  resti- 
formia)  are  evolved  into  the  lobes  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum.  Besides  these  parts,  which  have  been 
noticed  by  all  anatomists,  Sir  C.  Bell  has  de¬ 
scribed  another,  which  is  situated  between  the 
corpus  olivare  and  restiforme.  This  consists  of 
a  narrow  line  of  white  matter,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from 
thence  downwards  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  but 
slightly  marked  in  the  lower  part  of  its  extent, 
but  becomes  more  perceptible  opposite  the  cor¬ 
pus  olivare;  after  which  it  narrows,  and  ceases 
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altogether  at  the  margin  of  the  pons,  “not 
being  continued  upwards  into  the  cerebral  mass.  ” 
This  may  be  termed  tractus  respiratorius ,  as  it 
gives  origin  to  tbe  class  of  respiratory  nerves 
is  established  by  Sir  C.  Bell. 

Structure.  —  A  transverse  section  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  shows  it  to  consist  of  a  thin  lamella  of  white 
matter,  enclosing  the  gray  or  cineritious  substance. 
The  latter  is  disposed  in  a  very  peculiar  way  ; 
it  presents  two  lateral  portions,  each  of  a  cre¬ 
scentic  form,  their  concavities  looking  outwards; 
the  convex  sides  of  each  are  turned  towards  the 
middle  line,  and  are  connected  by  a  short  trans¬ 
verse  fasciculus  of  gray  matter.  The  anterior 
cornua  of  the  lateral  masses  are  rather  thick  and 
rounded ;  the  posterior  extend  as  far  as  the 
corresponding  collateral  sulci. 

The  anterior  pyramids  (corpora  pyramidalia) 
are  close  together,  being  separated  only  by  the 
anterior  sulcus,  and  extend,  enclosed  between 
the  corpora  olivaria,  from  the  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii  to  the  foramen  magnum.  Some 
of  the  fibres  of  each  pyramid  which  are  close  to 
the  sulcus  pass  across  it  obliquely,  and  so  a 
decussation  is  produced  between  them.  The 
rest  continue  their  course  uninterruptedly,  so 
that  only  a  part  of  the  pyramids  change  place, 
or  decussate. 

The  olivary  bodies  (corpora  olivaria),  when 
stripped  of  their  medullary  lamella,  are  found 
to  consist  each  of  an  oblong  mass  of  gray  matter, 
surrounded  by  a  fringed  or  scalloped  border, 
and  attached  towards  the  middle  line  by  a  slight 
petiole.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  it  presents, 
when  divided  by  a  transverse  section,  an  arbor¬ 
escent  appearance. 

The  posterior  pyramids  (corpora  restiformia, 
pyramides  posterieures,  Gall)  correspond  with 
the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  medulla; 
they  diverge  as  they  ascend  towards  tbe  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  slightly  concave,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  the  median  sulcus, 
to  which  two  oblique  lines  converge,  giving  it 
an  indented  appearance.  This  has  been  termed 
calamus  scriplorius.  One  or  two  elongated 
cords  are  also  observable  on  this  surface,  which 
have  not  as  yet  received  names,  “  but  whose 
offices  may  one  day  be  discovered.” 

Intimate  st  ructure  of  the  Brain.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  considered  by  Gall  as  resulting 
from  an  expansion  or  evolution  of  the  fibres 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  he  therefore 
terms  primitive,  or  formative  fasciculi. 

Diverging  fibres.  —  The  fibres  of  the  anterior 
pyramids  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  margin 
of  the  pons,  where  they  become  somewhat  con¬ 
stricted.  From  the  inner  border  of  each,  some 
fibres  pass  across  the  middle  sulcus,  and  mutu¬ 
ally  change  place,  or  decussate  ;  those  of  the 
right  side  passing  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 
If  an  incision,  a  line  or  two  in  depth,  be  made 
through  the  pons,  so  that  one  lateral  half  of  it 
may  be  turned  outwards,  the  fibres  of  the  py¬ 
ramid  w'ill  be  observed  to  pass  into  a  quantity 
of  gray  substance  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the 
nodus  encephali.  In  this  situation  the  fibres 
diverge  and  separate,  and  are  also  considerably 
incr  -sed :  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pons 
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they  become  continuous  with  the  crus  cerebri. 
Here  an  additional  increase  is  derived  from 
their  passage  through  the  gray  substance  lodged 
in  the  interior  of  the  crus,  after  which  they 
proceed  through  tbe  inferior  cerebral  ganglion 
( thalamus  nervi  oplici),  and  in  tbe  next  place 
through  the  superior  one  ( corpus  striatum),  being 
successively  increased  and  rendered  still  more 
divergent,  until  finally  they  reach  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes,  where  they  are  evolved  into 
their  inferior,  external,  and  anterior  convolutions.  • 
The  corpus  olivare  contains  within  itself  a  small 
ganglion ;  its  fibres  pass,  without  any  decus¬ 
sation,  into  the  gray  substance  lodged  in  the 
cerebral  protuberance,  where,  like  the  pyramids, 
they  receive  additions,  after  which  they  pass 
into  the  crus  cerebri,  of  which  they  form  the 
posterior  and  inner  part.  Continuing  their 
ascent,  after  being  increased  in  the  locus  niger, 
they  pass  through  the  optic  thalamus,  and  thence 
into  the  corpus  striatum,  receiving  additions  as 
they  radiate  through  each,  and  finally  are  con¬ 
tinued  upwards  into  the  convolutions  ‘at  the 
summit  of  the  hemisphere,  and  backwards  into 
those  of  tbe  posterior  lobe.  Previously  to  en¬ 
tering  the  optic  thalamus,  some  fibres  of  the 
corpus  olivare  have  been  observed  to  turn  in- 
wards,  so  as  to  give  to  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina  their  medullary  investment,  and  also 
to  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form 
the  valve  of  Vieussens.  Finally,  the  diverging 
fibres  traced  up,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  through 
their  successive  steps  of  increase,  terminate  in 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

Converging  fibres.  —  Another  order  of  fibres 
may  be  observed  quite  distinct  from  those  above 
noticed,  and  taking  a  different  direction.  These 
are  called  the  “  converging  fibres,”  as  they  com¬ 
mence  at  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
preceding  set,  and  pass  from  without  inwards  to 
the  middle  line,  so  as  to  connect  the  lateral 
parts,  and  bring  them  into  relation  with  one 
another;  on  which  account  they  are  called  com¬ 
missures.  The  anterior  and  posterior  commis¬ 
sures  are  formed  in  this  way,  as  is  also  the 
corpus  callosum  ;  though  the  greater  number 
of  the  fibres  which  compose  the  latter  are  trans¬ 
verse,  those  towards  its  extremities  are  oblique. 
This  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
converging  fibres  of  the  anterior  lobe  are  con¬ 
strained  to  pass  from  before  backwards,  and 
those  of  the  posterior  lobe  from  behind  forwards, 
in  order  to  gain  the  corresponding  borders  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  By  this  arrangement  a 
greater  number  of  fibres  is  collected  to  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  renders  them  thicker  (parti¬ 
cularly  the  posterior  one)  than  any  other  part  of 
its  extent.  Some  of  the  inferior  fibres  thus 
traced  from  without  awards,  instead  of  uniting 
with  the  corresponding  set  along  the  middle 
line,  become  reflected  downwards  from  tbe  under 
surface  of  tbe  corpus  callosum  to  the  fornix,  and 
so  form  the  septum  lucidum.  The  convolutions 
of  the  posterior  lobe  are  brought  into  relation 
with  those  of  the  middle  one  by  means  of  the  for¬ 
nix,  the  fibres  of  which  are  stretched  from  behind 
forwards,  in  such  a  way,  that  whilst  its  body  is 
in  a  manner  unattached,  the  extremities  are 
identified  with  the  parts  just  referred  to. 

P  p  1 
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Diverging  fibres  of  the  cerebellum .  —  The  form¬ 
ative  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  are  derived  from 
the  posterior  pyramids,  or  corpora  restiformia  ; 
they  pass  upwards  and  outwards,  and  soon 
meet  the  corpus  rhomboideum,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum:  the 
fibres  are  supposed  to  proceed  through  the  gray 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  demonstrate  the  fact ;  after  which 
they  pass  outwards,  diverging  into  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Converging  fibres.  —  From  the  peripheral  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  diverging  fibres  in  the  folia,  a 
new  set  arise,  which  incline  inwards  towards  the 
middle  line.  These  are  the  converging  fibres, 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  crura  cerebelli ; 
and  the  fibres  of  each  crus,  expanding  as  they 
pass  downwards  and  inwards,  constitute  by  their 
junction  the  pons  Varolii,  which  brings  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  into  relation,  and 
becomes  thereby  their  commissure.  The  pro¬ 
cessus  a  cerebello  ad  testes  bring  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum  into  intimate  connexion  witli  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  is  about 
three  pounds  ;  that  of  the  cerebellum  about  four 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
half  an  ounce. 

Vessels. — The  brain  is  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  two  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  the  two 
vertebral ;  its  residual  blood  is  returned  by  the 
two  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  preceding  anatomical  description  of  the 
encephalos  is  taken  from  Professor  Quain’s 
Manual  of  Anatomy.  Nine,  or,  according  to 
the  arrangements  of  Soemmering,  twelve  pair 
of  nerves  rise  from  the  brain,  and  make  their 
exit  at  the  different  foramina  of  the  skull. 

For  the  enumeration  of  these,  see  Nervous 
System. 

Enchara'xis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  tv,  and  xa~ 
pacraur,  to  scarify.)  A  scarification. 

Encliilolmct.  See  Enchyloma. 

Encho'ndiujs.  (From  tv,  and  xov^Pos>  a 
grain,  or  a  cartilage.)  1.  Granular. 

2.  Cartilaginous. 

Enciio'rios.  (Eyxupios;  from  tv,  and  xcopoy, 
a  region.)  Enchorial.  Belonging  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  or  district.  Synonymous  in 
medical  language  with  endemic. 

Enchiii'stum.  (From  tyxpuo,  to  anoint.) 
An  ointment  or  liniment. 

Enchusa.  See  Anchnsa. 

Enchylo'ma.  ( From  tv,  and  xvb-»s,  juice.)  An 
inspissated  juice.  An  elixir,  according  to  Lemcry. 

Enchymo'ma.  (E yxvPwP-a>  from  and 
Xvyos,  juice.)  An  infusion  or  pouring  in  of 
fluids.  In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physi¬ 
cians,  this  word  expresses  a  sudden  injection  of 
blood  into  the  cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises 
from  joy,  anger,  or  shame ;  and,  in  the  last 
instance,  is  what  we  usually  call  blushing. 

Emchymo'sis.  E7XaM“<r'r-  same  as 

cnehymoma. 

E'nchyta.  (E7Xut“  ;  from  eyxvoi,  to  pour 
in.)  Applied  to  medicines  which  are  dropped 
into  the  eyes.  —  Galen. 

E \ cl ysm a .  (From  tv,  and  /\ ArC/c,  to  cleanse 
out.)  A  clyster. 
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ENCtE'LIA.  (From  tv,  within,  and  KoiXta, 
the  belly.)  The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encolpi'smus.  ( From  tynoXirtoo,  to  insi¬ 
nuate.)  The  introduction  of  any  medicament 
into  the  female  vagina. 

Encranis.  See  Encranium. 

ENCRA'NIUM.  ( Eyupaviov  ;  from  tv, 
within,  and  icpaviov,  the  skull.)  The  cere¬ 
bellum. 

Enckasi'cholus.  (From  tv,  in,  Ktpas,  the 
head,  and  x oAr;,  bile  ;  because  it  was  said  to  have 
the  gall  in  its  head.)  The  anchovy.  See 
Clupea. 

ENCY'STED.  Saccatus.  A  term  applied 
to  those  tumours  which  consist  of  a  fluid  or 
other  matter,  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

ENCY'STIS.  (From  tv,  in,  and  kvotis, 
a  bag. )  An  encysted  tumour. 

ENDE'MIC.  (E rule mius ;  endemicus;  from 
tv,  in,  and  Sri/xos,  people.)  A  disease  is  so 
termed  which  is  peculiar  to,  or  particularly  pre¬ 
valent  in,  a  particular  region.  Enchorial  is  a 
preferable  term. 

ENDERMATIC.  (Endermaticus ;  from 
tv,  and  S tpyarmos,  cutaneous.)  Applied  to  that 
method  of  using  medicines  in  which  they  are 
rubbed  into  the  skin. 

Endekmic.  Improperly  written  for  Ender- 
matic. 

Endive.  See  Cichorium. 

Endi'via.  (  a,  ce.  f. )  Blancard  says  this  word 
is  a  Tuscan  corruption  of  the  Latin  Intubum. 
See  Cichorium. 

Endobivanchia'ta.  (From  tvSov,  within, 
and  fipayxu*,  gills.)  The  name  given  by  Du- 
meril  to  a  family  of  the  class  annelides,  which 
have  no  external  gills. 

ENDOCA RDl'TIS.  (From  tvSov,  within, 
and  icapSta,  the  heart.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  See  Heart,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the. 

Endodonti'tis.  (From  tvSov,  within,  and 
oSovs,  a  tooth.)  Inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  internal  cavity  of  a  tooth. 

Kndocastki'tis.  (From  tvSov,  within,  and 
ycurrpp,  the  stomach.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

ENDO  GENOUS.  (From  tvSov,  within, 
and  ytvvau,  to  engender.)  Applied  to  plants, 
the  vessels  of  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
whole  stem,  and  are  so  disposed  that  the  oldest 
are  exterior,  and  hence  the  growth  of  the  plant 
takes  place  from  within. 

E'ndonenteki'tis.  (From  tvSov,  within,  and 
tvrtpov,  an  intestine.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

E'ndocesophagi'tis.  ( From  tvSov,  within,  and 
ourotpuyos,  the  gullet.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

E'NDOPHLEtjiTis.  (From  tvSov,  within,  and 
(p\tip,  a  vein.)  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  vein. 

E'ndosis.  EvSoais.  The  remission  of  a 
fever. 

ENDOSMO'SIS.  (From  tvSov,  within, 
and  a>(T/uoy,  impulsion.)  t  he  passage  of  liquids 
through  the  membranes  of  the  living  bodies 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior. 

Ene'cia.  (From  rjpt/ojy,  continuous.)  The 
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ligenevic  name  given  by  Mason  Good  to  con- 
itinued  fever. 

E  NEMA,  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  tviijfu,  to  in¬ 
ject.)  A  glyster,  or  clyster.  A  liquid  or  gas- 
icous  form  of  medicine  thrown  into  the  rectum. 
The  objects  for  which  glysters  are  administered 
.are  several :  — 

1.  For  emptying  the  bowels  ol  faeces,  or  as 
an  aperient. 

2.  For  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  body,  and 
producing  fainting;  as  when  tobacco  fumes 
are  sent  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  effect  the 

:  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  killing  worms  that 
are  nidulating  in  the  rectum;  as  the  thread- worm. 

4.  For  defending  the  bowels  from  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  bile  or  acrimonious  secretions. 

5.  For  restraining  a  diarrhoea. 

6.  For  nourishing  the  body,  when  aliment 
cannot  be  received  or  retained  in  the  stomach. 

7.  For  allaying  spasms  in  various  parts ;  as 
the  intestines,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
&c. 

8.  For  allaying  vomiting,  caused  by  inverted 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  small  intestines. 

To  answer  these  several  purposes,  the  in¬ 
gredients,  of  course,  will  be  varied: — aloes, 
colocvnth,  senna,  purging  salts,  and  turpentine, 
and  the  like,  with  gruel,  decoction  of  marsh¬ 
mallows,  and  linseed,  are  selected  to  procure 
motions,  to  bring  the  peristaltic  movement  of 
the  bowels  into  its  proper  direction  :  these  me¬ 
dicines  will  also  kill  worms.  Tobacco  infusion, 
or  the  smoke,  will  relax  spasm,  and  produce 
syncope.  Mild  mucilage,  and  glutinous  sub¬ 
stances,  will  defend  the  irritated  coats  of  the 
rectum  ;  as  decoctions  of  starch,  gum  acacia, 
isinglass,  glue,  &c.,  with  opium;  which  are 
also  likely  to  restrain  diarrhoea,  especially  if 
logwood,  catechu,  or  oak  bark  be  combined 
with  them.  The  shanks  of  mutton,  veal,  and 
beef,  and  glue,  boiled  in  broth,  will  nourish  the 
body.  Opium,  so  administered  as  to  be  duly 
retained  in  the  bowels,  is  best  calculated  to  allay 
spasm  of  the  bowels,  stomach,  uterus,  bladder, 
&c.  The  following  forms  are  in  general  use  :  — 

Enema  ano'dynum.  Take  of  starch  jelly, 
half  a  pint ;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  to  sixty 
drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  clyster-syringe,  in  cases  of  dysentery 
or  violent  purging,  and  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmodicum.  Take  of  tincture 
of  assafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  tincture  of  opium, 
forty  drops ;  gruel,  half  a  pint.  Mix.  For 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels. 

Enema  laxativum.  Take  of  sulpnate  of 
magnesia,  two  ounces  ;  dissolve  in  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  or  sweet  oil. 

Enema  nicotian.®.  Take  of  the  infusion 
of  tobacco  from  a  half  to  a  whole  pint.  Em¬ 
ployed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nutkiens.  Take  of  strong  beef  tea, 
twelve  ounces  ;  thicken  with  hartshorn  shavings, 
or  arrow- root. 

Enema  terebintiiinas.  Take  of  common 
turpentine,  half  an  ounce;  the  yolk  of  one  eg»- 
and  half  a  pint  of  gruel.  The  turpentine  bei^g 
first  incorporated  with  the  egg,  add  to  them  the 
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gruel.  This  clyster  is  generally  used,  and  with 
great  good  effect,  in  violent  fits  of  the  stone. 

E'NEllGY.  ( Energia ,  re.  f.  ;  from  tvtpytcv, 
to  act.)  A  term  conveniently  applied  in  phy¬ 
siology  to  certain  powers  of  which  we  see  the 
operation  but  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  vital  energy,  the  nervous  energy, 
&c. 

ENE'RVIS.  Enervius ,  Ribless:  applied 

to  leaves  which  are  without  lines  or  ribs. 

Encalaictum.  (From  tv,  and  yaAci,  milk  ; 
so  called,  because  it  was  eaten  by  nurses  to  in¬ 
crease  their  milk.)  Most  probably  the  Salsola 
kali  of  Linmeus. 

Engastiumy'thus.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  tv,  in, 
yaarp p,  the  belly,  and  gvOtogai,  to  discourse.) 
A  ventriloquist ;  one  who  appears  to  speak  from 
his  belly.  See  Ventriloquism. 

Engeiso'ma.  (Eyyttcru)/j.a  ;  from  yticrov,  the 
eaves  or  edges  of  a  roof.)  A  fracture  of  the 
skull  in  which  the  broken  portion  of  bone  slides 
under  the  adjacent  sound  portion. —  Kiihn. 

Enghien.  A  small  town  near  Paris,  which 
has  mineral  waters,  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  muriates  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  free  carbonic 
acid,  &c. 

English  mercury.  See  Mercurialis. 

Englo'tto-ga'stok.  (From  tv,  yAwTig,  the 
tongue,  and  yaarrjp,  the  belly.)  A  ventriloquist. 

ENGOMPHO'SIS.  {is,  is.  m. ;  from  tv, 
and  yogtpos,  a  nail.)  That  species  of  articu¬ 
lation  which  resembles  a  nail  driven  into  wood, 
as  a  tooth  in  its  socket. 

Engo'nios.  (From  tv,  and  ywvia,  an  angle.) 
The  flexure,  or  angle  made  by  the  bending  of  a 
joint. 

Engorgement.  A  French  term  synonym¬ 
ous  with  congestion. 

Engoument.  A  French  term  signifying 
obstruction.  Thus,  engoument  tics  bronches, 
obstruction  of  the  bronchi  by  eff  used  mucus. 

Enhosmon.  Evaipov.  The  epithet  of  a  plas¬ 
ter  mentioned  by  N.  Myrepsus. 

Eni'xcm  paracelsi.  The  caput  mortuum 
of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  a 
super-sulphate  of  potash. 

ENNE A'NDllI A.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  tvvta, 
nine,  and  av-qp,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  containing  such 
as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  nine  stamina. 

Enneapha'rmacum.  (From  tvvta,  nine, 
and  cpap/xaicov,  a  medicine. )  A  medicine  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  simple  ingredients. 

Enneaphy'llum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  tvvta, 
nine,  and  (pvAAov,  a  leaf :  because  its  flower 
consists  of  nine  leaves.)  A  name  for  helle- 
boraster,  or  bear’s-foot. 

ENO'DIS.  Without  knots  ;  without  joints  : 
jointless.  Applied  to  steins  of  plants.  —  Cul- 
mus  enodis ;  that  is,  a  smooth  culm,  as  in  our 
common  rushes. 

Enormon.  (Evopgovv  •,  from  tvopgaca,  to  im¬ 
pel.)  Impetum faciens.  A  term  used  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  designate  the  vital  principle.  See 

Impetum  faciens. 

Enosto'sis.  (From  tv,  in,  and  oartov,  a 
bone.)  A  tumour  formed  in  the  medullary 
canal  of  a  bone. 
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Enhy/thmus.  (Evpu0/xos ;  from  tv,  and  pvO- 
pos,  number.)  A  Greek  epithet  of  a  pulse 
which  follows  some  sort  of  order,  although  it 
may  not  be  exactly  evpuBpos,  that  is,  perfectly 
regular  both  as  to  frequency  and  force. 

ENS.  An  entity,  or  thing  actually  existing. 
By  this  term  Paracelsus  signified  a  natural 
power  capable  of  influencing  the  human  body. 
Of  such  powers  he  enumerates  five  —  an  ens 
astrale,  ens  venenale,  ens  naturale,  ens  spirit uale, 
and  ens  Deale.  In  imitation  of  this  jargon,  the 
old  chemists  applied  the  term  ens  to  denote 
certain  substances  which  they  conceived  to  be 
particularly  active  and  powerful. 

Ens  martis.  An  oxide  of  iron. 

Ens  primdm  solare.  Antimony. 

Ens  veneris.  The  muriate  of  copper. 

Ensa'ta:.  (From  ensis,  a  sword.)  The  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  such 


as  have  sword-shaped  leaves. 

Ensa'tus.  (From  ensis,  a  sword.)  Shaped 
like  a  sword. 

E'NSIFORM.  (Ensiformis  ;  from  ensis,  a. 
sword,  and  forma,  resemblance. )  Sword-shaped : 
sword-like.  1.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  some 
parts  from  their  resemblance;  as  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  leaf  is  called  folium  ensi- 
forme,  which  has  two  edges,  and  tapers  to  a 
point,  like  a  sword.  See  Leaf. 

Ensta'ctum.  (From  tv,  and  arofeo,  to  in¬ 
stil.  )  A  liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied 
slillatim,  or  drop  by  drop. 

Entali.  An  alchemical  name  of  the  alumen 
plumosum. 

ENT  A' SI  A.  (a,  <v.  f. ;  from  evrams,  in - 
tentio  vehementia.)  The  generic  name  applied 
by  Dr.  Good  to  constrictive  spasm,  embracing 
trismus,  tetanus,  priapism,  &c.  &e. 

Enta'ticus.  (EvrariKos  ;  from  evreiva:,  to 
strain:  provocative.)  Applied  to  that  which 
excites  venereal  inclination. 

Enterade'nes.  (From  tvrepov,  an  intestine, 
and  aoi]v,  a  gland.)  The  intestinal  glands. 

Enteralgia.  (From  evrepov,  the  intestine, 
and  aAyos,  pain.)  The  generic  name  given  by 
Swediaur  to  painful  affections  of  the  bowels. 

Entere'nchyta.  (From  evrepa,  the  bowels, 
and  £7XU“>  to  infuse  into.)  An  instrument 
for  administering  clysters.  A  clyster-pipe. 

Ente'ric.  (Entericus  ;  from  evrepov,  the 
intestine.)  Appertaining  to  the  intestines. 

ENTERITIS.  (is,  iilis.  f, ;  from  evrepov, 
m  intestine.)  Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
Inflammation  may  attack  any  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  any  of  the  three  textures,  I 
mucous,  muscular,  or  serous,  which  enter  into  | 
its  formation.  The  term  enteritis  has  been  j 
most  frequently  applied  to  the  commonest  form  j 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  namely, 
that  in  which  all  the  three  coats  are  more  or  less  ; 
implicated.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  ! 
anil  Intestines. 

ENTEROCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  tvre- 
poi/  an  intestine,  and  (crjAr),  a  tumour.)  An 
intestinal  rupture,  or  hernia.  Every  hernia  may 
be  so  called  that  is  produced  by  the  protrusion 
of  a  portion  of  intestine,  whether  it  is  at  the 
groin,  navel,  or  elscwhcie. 


E'ntero-epi'ploce'le.  (From  evrepov,  an  in¬ 
testine,  enntAoov,  the  omentum,  and  ktjAt;,  a 
tumour.)  A  rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion 
of  part  of  an  intestine,  with  a  portion  of  the 
omentum. 

E'NTEiio-EPiPLOtsipHALus.  (From  evrepov,  an 
intestine,  emirAouv,  the  omentum,  and  opupahos, 
the  navel.)  A  very  long  word,  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  umbilical  hernia,  in  which  both  intes¬ 
tine  and  omentum  are  protruded.  Most  um¬ 
bilical  hernia;  are  of  this  kind. 

E'ntero-gastroce'le.  (From  evrepov,  an 
intestine,  yairrrjp,  the  belly,  and  /ctjAjj,  a  tu¬ 
mour.)  An  abdominal  hernia. 

ENTERO'GRAPH  Y.  (Enterographia ; 
from  evrepov,  an  intestine,  and  y paepw,  to  de¬ 
scribe.)  The  anatomical  description  of  the  in¬ 
testines. 

E'ntero-hydroce'i.e.  (From  evrepov,  an  in¬ 
testine,  v Sup,  water,  and  kij Atj,  a  tumour.)  This 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  common  scrotal  her¬ 
nia,  with  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  hernial 
sac  ;  or  to  a  congenital  hernia  (in  which  the 
bowels  descend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis), 
attended  with  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  cavity 
of  this  membrane. 

E'ntero-hydro'mphalus.  (From  evrepov,  an 
intestine,  uSwp,  water,  and  opcpaAos,  the  navel.) 
An  umbilical  hernia,  containing  a  portion  of 
intestine  and  much  serosity.  This  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  umbilical  hernia  co-exists  with 
ascites,  and  the  hernial  sac  communicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

E'ntero-i'schioce'le.  (From  err epov,  an  in¬ 
testine,  ioxlov>  the'  ischium,  and  etjAtj,  a  tumour. ) 
An  intestinal  hernia  at  the  ischiadic  foramen. 

ENTERO'LITHUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  ev¬ 
repov,  an  intestine,  and  A i0os,  a  stone.)  Intes- 
testinal  concretion,  or  calculus.  This  term 
embraces  all  those  concretions  which  resemble 
stones,  generated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Intestinal  calculi  are  common  in  many  of  the 
inferior  animals,  and  they  occur  also  in  man, 
but  much  less  frequently.  For  an  account  of 
the  intestinal  calculi  in  animals,  see  the  article 
Bezoar. 

The  most  common  kind  of  intestinal  calculi 
in  the  human  subject  are  of  large  size,  brown 
colour,  and  fibrous  texture  ;  they  are  somewhat 
soft  and  spongy  to  the  feel,  but  yield  very  little 
to  pressure.  It  is  found  that  these  concretions 
are  formed  chiefly  of  the  fibrous  matter  of  oats 
—  a  fact  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Clift,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  They  seem  to  be 
more  frequent  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
from  the  more  extensive  use  of  oatmeal  in  the 
former  country.  In  Lancashire,  where  oatmeal 
is  also  much  used,  intestinal  calculus  appears 
not  to  be  uncommon.  Besides  the  vegetable 
matter,  these  calculi  contain  albumen,  muriate 
of  soda,  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  soda. 

Intestinal  calculi  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
human  intestines  of  other  substances  than  those 
above  described.  The  excessive  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  use  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  has  caused 
the  formation  of  large  calculi  consisting  of  that 
substance.  Some  calculi,  brought  from  Lan¬ 
cashire,  were  found  by  Mr.  Children  to  consist 
of  alternate  layers  of  the  fibrous  matter  of  the 
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.oat,  ancl  the  triple  phosphate,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  ingredient  in  the  intestinal  calculi  ot 
animals.  In  some  instances  the  calculus  is 
formed  upon  a  nucleus,  as  a  gall-stone,  or  the 
kernel  of  a  fruit.  Some  intestinal  calculi  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  Marcet  consisted  ot  a  curdy,  oi 
caseous  matter. 

Enterolo'gy.  ( Enterologia ,  ee.  f.  ;  from  ev- 
repov,  an  intestine,  and  Ao'yos,  a  discourse.) 
The  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  in¬ 
testines. 

E'ntero-meroce'le.  (From  evrepov,  an  in¬ 
testine,  p-flpos,  the  thigh,  and  KT]Ar),  a  tumour.) 
A  femoral  hernia. 

Entero'mchahjs.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  cvrepov, 
an  intestine,  and  opcpaAos,  the  navel.)  An  um¬ 
bilical  hernia,  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  intestine. 

E'NTEIION.  (E vrepov,  an  intestine,  and 
plural  ecreoa,  the  intestines;  from  evros,  within.) 
1.  An  intestine,  or  the  intestines  in  general. 

2.  Hippocrates  calls  the  bag  in  which  medi¬ 
cines  for  fomentations  were  formerly  enclosed, 
by  this  name. 

Entero'phytum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  ernepov, 
an  intestine,  and  <pvTov,  a  plant.)  A  plant 
which  grows  in  the  form  of  a  gut ;  the  sea- 
chitterling.  —  Turton. 

Entero/raphy.  (Enter  or  aphia,  ce.  f.  ;  from 
evrepov,  an  intestine,  and  patp-r),  a  suture.)  A 
suture  of  the  intestines,  or  the  sewing  together 
the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

E'ntero'scheoce'le.  ( e ,  es.  f.  ;  from  ev- 
repov,  an  intestine,  ocrxeov *  the  scrotum,  and 
atjAi j,  a  rupture.)  A  scrotal  hernia,  or  descent 
of  the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

E'nthlasis.  A  depressed  fracture  of  the 
skull.  —  Galen. 

Enthusiasm.  (Enthusiasmus ;  Evdovcnaa/xos ; 
from  tvQvoia^u,  to  rave.)  Galen  signifies  by 
this  term  the  delirious  raving  of  those  who  fancy 
themselves  inspired. 

Entire.  See  Integer. 

ENTOZO'A.  (From  error,  within,  and 
foiop,  an  animal. )  A  general  name  for  those 
parasitical  animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.  The  presence  of  such  parasites 
in  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  known  to  phy¬ 
sicians  of  all  ages  as  the  source  of  many  dis¬ 
eased  actions.  Among  modern  nosol  ogists 
these  animals  have  passed  under  the  name  of 
worms,  vermes  f  and  the  train  of  symptoms  in¬ 
duced  by  their  presence  has  obtained  no  proper 
designation.  We  therefore  hear  the  expression 
“  a  case  of  worms,”  used  as  if  the  worms  were  the 
disease,  instead  of  merely  being  the  irritating  cause 
which  produces  the  disease.  The  term  vermes, 
as  applied  to  the  animals  in  question,  is  very 
incorrect  in  a  zoological  point  of  view,  as  many 
of  them  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  what 
have  usually  been  called  worms;  and  it  is  still 
more  incorrectly  applied  as  the  designation  of 
a  disease :  we  shall  therefore  include  intestinal 
worms,  along  with  other  parasites  inhabiting 
the  bodies  of  animals,  under  the  term  entozoa, 
which  is  unobjectionable,  because  it  has  refer¬ 
ence  merely  to  their  common  parasitical  nature; 
and  we  shall  consider  the  diseased  actions  to 
which  they  give  rise  under  the  head  Inverminatiou, 
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—  a  term  which  has  lately  come  into  use,  and 
is  much  preferable  to  the  old  one  of  “  worms.” 

Parasites  arc  found  in  all  classes  of  animals, 
even  the  invertebrate ;  and  many  species  are 
peculiar  to  particular  animals:  thus  man,  the 
horse,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  other  animals,  have 
each  their  own  particular  species  of  tape-worm, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  rest. 

The  entozoa  of  the  human  body,  of  which 
alone  it  is  here  necessary  to  treat,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  those  which  inhabit  only  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  those  which  are  found  in  other  parts. 
Of  cilvine  entozoa  there  are  two  classes  :  — 
First  class.  This  contains  those  which  are 
generated  and  nourished  in  the  human  intes¬ 
tinal  canal,  and  which  there  propagate  their 
species. 

Second  class  comprehends  those  insects  or 
worms  that  accidentally  enter  the  human  prim® 
vite  ab  externo,  and  which  never  propagate  their 
species  in  that  canal,  but  are  soon  eliminated 
from  the  body. 

The  first  class,  from  the  variety  it  affords, 
may  be  divided  into  different  orders,  genera, 
and  species. 

Order  1.  Round  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 

Character.  Body  round,  head  obtuse,  and 
furnished  with  three  vesicles. 

Species  1.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The  long 
round  worm,  or  lumbricoid  ascaris.  The  As¬ 
caris  of  Rudolpbi. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  a  foot  in 
length.  Mouth  triangular. 

2.  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread  or  maw- 
worm.  The  Oxyuris  of  Rudolpbi. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an  inch 
in  length;  tail  terminates  in  a  fine  point. 

Genus  II.  Intestinal  trichurides. 

Character.  Body  round,  tail  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  head  without  vesicles. 

Species  1.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The  triehuris, 
or  long  thread-worm.  This  worm  is  the  Tri- 
chocephalus  dispar  of  Rudolphi,  whose  account 
of  the  head  and  tail  are  probably  the  most  cor¬ 
rect, 

Character.  The  head  furnished  with  a  pro¬ 
boscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character.  Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  1 .  Tcenia  osculis  marginalibus.  The 
long  tape-worm.  The  Tcenia  solium  ot  Rudol¬ 
phi. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon  the 
margin  of  the  joints. 

2.  Tcenia  osculis  superficialibus.  The  broad 
tape-worm.  The  JSothriocephalus  latus  ot  Ru¬ 
dolphi. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon  the 
flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  ancients, 
the  trichuris  only  excepted,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  works  ot  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus, 
Paul  us  Aiginota,  and  Pliny. 

The  second  class  embraces  such  as  do  not 
belong  to  the  human  body,  but  which  aie  by 
accident  carried  there.  Of  these  many  have 
been  found. 
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1.  The  Fasciola  hepatica,  or  fluke,  a  flat  worm 
like  a  flounder  in  miniature,  of  the  size  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger.  This  worm  is  very 
common  in  the  bile-ducts  of  rotten  sheep,  and  j 
in  the  alvine  canal  of  many  animals.  It  is 
very  rarely  found  in  man. 

2.  The  Scarabceus.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  have  been  found  in  the  external  openings 
of  the  body  of  man  ;  as  the  meatus  auditorius 
extemus,  the  alvine  canal,  the  rectum,  the  va¬ 
gina,  &e. 

3.  The  (Estrus,  a  fly,  the  ovula  of  which  are 
deposited  under  the  skin  in  wounds  in  fetid 
ulcers,  and  where  the  larva;  or  maggots  produce 
great  mischief. 


4.  The  Gordius,  or  horse-hair  worm,  which 
inhabits  soft  stagnant  waters,  and  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  with  the  water  in  many  parts  of 
Lapland. 

5.  The  Hirudo,  or  leech,  which  is  taken  in 
the  same  way. 

G.  The  Musca.  Several  of  this  genus  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  the  nose,  antra  of  Highmore, 
and  in  the  rectum  :  especially  the  Musca  car- 
naria,  or  flesh-fly  ;  the  M.  vomitoria,  or  blow¬ 
fly ;  the  M.  cibaria,  or  pantry-fly;  the  M. 
putris,  or  hopper-fly  maggot. 

The  third  class  comprehends  those  animal¬ 
cules  which  are  found  in  other  parts,  as  the 
viscera  of  the  head,  thorax,  &c.,  and  under  the 
skin.  These  are, 

1.  The  Acephnlocyslis,  or  animal  hydatid. 
This  very  singular  animal  is  formed  like  a  blad¬ 
der,  and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid.  These 
animals  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  natural 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
liver,  kidney,  and  lungs,  where  they  produce 
diseased  actions  of  those  viscera.  If  the  vires 
naturaa  medicatrices  are  not  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure,  the  patient  mostly  falls  a  sacrifice  to  their 
ravages.  Dr.  Baillie  gives  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  hydatids,  as  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  liver:  — “  There  is  no 
gland  in  the  human  body  in  which  hydatids 
are  so  frequently  found  as  the  liver,  except  the 
kidneys,  where  they  are  still  more  common. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  a 
cyst,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable  size, 
and  is  formed  of  very  firm  materials,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  touch  almost  the  feeling  of  car¬ 
riage.  This  cyst,  when  cut  into,  is  obviously 
laminated,  and  is  much  thicker  in  one  liver  than 
another.  In  some  livers  it  is  not  thicker  than  a 
shilling,  and  in  others  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  laminae  which  compose 
it  are  formed  of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the  in¬ 
side  there  is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  substance,  like 
the  coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst 
I  have  seen,  in  one  instance,  subdivided  by  a 
partition  of  this  pulpy  substance.  In  a  cyst 
may  be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a  greater  number 
of  them.  They  lie  loose  in  the  cavity,  swim¬ 
ming  in  a  fluid  ;  or  some  of  them  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  cyst.  They  consist  of  a  round 
i, which  is  composed  of  a  white,  semi-t>|  ake, 
pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a  fluid  capable  of 
coagulation.  Although  the  common  colour  of 
hydatids  be  white,  yet  1  have  occasionally  seen 


some  of  a  light  amber  colour.  The  bag  of  the 
hydatid  consists  of  two  lamina?,  and  possesses  a 
good  deal  of  contractile  power.  In  one  hy¬ 
datid  this  coat,  or  bag,  is  much  thicker  and 
more  opake  than  in  another;  and  even  in  the 
same  hydatid,  different  parts  of  it  will  often 
differ  in  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  an  hyda¬ 
tid  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  found,  which 
are  commonly  not  larger  than  the  heads  of  pins, 
but  sometimes  they  are  even  larger  in  their  size 
than  a  gooseberry.  These  are  attached  to  the 
larger  hydatid,  either  at  scattered  irregular 
distances,  or  so  as  to  form  small  clusters ;  and 
they  are  also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor 
of  the  larger  hydatids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
are  often  found  unconnected  with  each  other ; 
but  sometimes  they  have  been  said  to  enclose 
each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill-boxes.  The 
most  common  situation  of  hydatids  of  the  liver 
is  in  its  substance,  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst ;  but 
they  are  occasionally  attached  to  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these 
hydatids  are  not  fully  ascertained  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  however,  that  they  are  a  sort 
of  imperfect  animalcules.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the  livers  of  sheep 
are  animalcules :  they  have  been  often  seen  to 
move  when  taken  out  of  the  liver  and  put  into 
warm  water;  and  they  retain  this  power  of 
motion  for  a  good  many  hours  after  a  sheep  has 
been  killed.  The  analogy  is  great  between 
hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sheep  and  those  of  the 
human  subject.  In  both  they  are  contained  in 
strong  cysts,  and  in  both  they  consist  of  the 
same  white  pulpy  matter.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  some  difference  between  them  in  simplicity 
of  organisation;  the  hydatid  in  the  human 
liver  being  a  simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hy¬ 
datid  in  that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck  and 
mouth  appendant  to  the  bag.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the  opinion 
above  stated.  Life  may  be  conceived  to  be 
attached  to  the  most  simple  form  of  organisa¬ 
tion.  In  proof  of  this,  hydatids  have  been 
found  in  the  brains  of  sheep  resembling  almost 
exactly  those  in  the  human  liver,  and  which 
have  been  seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids 
of  the  human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  been  found  to  move  when  taken  out  of 
the  body  and  put  into  warm  water :  were  this 
to  have  happened,  no  uncertainty  would  re¬ 
main.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  good  reason 
why  there  will  hardly  occur  any  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  this  experiment.  Hydatids 
are  not  very  often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it 
is  not  a  very  frequent  disease  there ;  and  the 
body  is  allowed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time 
after  death  before  it  is  examined,  that  the  hy¬ 
datids  must  have  lost  their  living  principle,  even 
if  there  were  animalcules,  and  it  appears  even 
more  difficult  to  account  for  their  production, 
according  to  the  common  theory  of  generation, 
than  for  that  of  intestinal  worms.  We  do  not 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  asserting  that  the 
hydatids  in  the  human  liver  are  not  living  ani¬ 
mals,  because  in  sheep  they  are  certainly  such, 
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where  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their 
production  is  precisely  the  same.”  _  1 

2.  The  Cysticercus,  or  bladder-tail  hydatid.  '■ 
:See  Cysticercus. 

3.  The  Polyccphalus,  or  many-headed  worm. 
:See  Polyccphalus. 

4.  The  Echino-coccus.  See  Echino-coccus. 

5.  The  Filaria  medinensis,  or  Guinea  worm. 
See  Filaria. 

6.  The  Acarus  of  the  itch.  See  Scabies.  _ 

With  respect  to  those  entozoa,  the  origin  of 

which  cannot  be  traced  from  without,  it  lias 
been  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  produced 
by  a  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation 
within  the  body  of  the  animal  they  inhabit ; 
by  others,  that  they  have  really  been  accidentally 
introduced  from  without,  but  so  metamorphosed 
by  the  peculiarities  of  their  parasitical  life  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  identified  with  the  species 
to  which  they  originally  belonged  ;  by  others, 
that  the  ova  of  these  entozoary  animals  are 
transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another  of 
the  same  or  different  species,  and  from  the 
parents  to  the  offspring  in  the  same  species,  the 
ova  becoming  evolved  whenever  they  meet  with 
a  favourable  nidus.  The  two  latter  hypotheses 
are  extremely  improbable,  and  ill  supported  by 
facts  ;  and  we  must,  for  the  present,  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  the  supposition  that  these  singular 
beines  originate  in  the  animal  in  which  they  are 
found  —  how  or  wherefore  it  is  impossible  to 
form  the  smallest  notion.  As  to  the  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  worms,  it  throws 
no  more  light  on  their  origin  than  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  gout  or  scrofula  throws  light  on 
the  origin  of  those  diseases. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  the  presence  of 
entozoary  animals  in  the  intestines,  and  the 
treatment  required  for  their  removal,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  Inver  ruination. 

ENTRO'PIUM.  ( um ,  i.  n. ;  from  tv, 
and  rpewu,  to  turn.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
in  which  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  are  inverted 
towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Entypo'sis.  (Evtuttwttcs  ;  from  evrviroaj,  to 
make  an  impression.)  The  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula.  —  Gorrhceus. 

E'nula.  (a,  cE.  f.  ;  a  corruption  of  Ilcle- 
nium.')  See  Inula  helenium. 

Enula  campana.  See  Inula  helenium. 

Enu'lon.  ErouAor.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  substance  of  the  gums  inside  the  teeth  ;  that 
on  the  outside  being  called  o uAov,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  appos. 

ENU  RE' SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  evovpeu,  to 
make  water.)  An  ineontinency  or  involuntary 
flow  of  urine.  This  disease  usually  proceeds 
either  from  relaxation  or  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  induced  by  various 
debilitating  causes,  as  too  free  a  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  manustupration,  and  excess  in  venery  ; 
or  it  arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder, 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its  cavity. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  two  species: —  1.  Enuresis 
atonica,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost 
its  tone  from  some  previous  disease. 

2.  Enuresis  ah  irritatione,  vclcomprcssione  vesica ;, 
from  an  irritation  or  compression  of  the  bladder. 
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It  is  often  cured  by  the  internal  exhibition 
of  the  tinctura  cantharidis,  by  tonics,  and  by 
stimulating  the  rectum  with  aloetic  supposito¬ 
ries  :  blisters  to  the  perinasum  are  also  service¬ 
able.  When  symptomatic  of  stone,  or  any 
other  disease,  it  requires  the  remedies  for  such 
complaint. 

E'on.  Hear.  A  shore  or  bank.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  was  so 
named.  — Julius  Pollux. 

Epacma'sticos.  (EiraKp.a.<TTticos ;  from  en- 
aupa^io,  to  grow  vigorous.)  Applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  fever  which  gradually  increases  in 
severity  till  it  arrives  at  the  crisis.  —  Compare 
Acmasticos. 

Epa'cme.  (ETTa.Kjj.7j ;  from  tiro.Kjj.ojui,  to  in¬ 
crease.)  The  increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a 
disease. 

Epago'cium.  (Eiraywytov ;  from  eiraycc,  to 
cover.)  The  praepuce. 

Epanadiplo'sis.  (Eirava5nr\axns  ;  from  €7ra- 
raSnrAoai,  to  reduplicate.)  Reduplication  :  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  return  of  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague 
before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epana'stasis.  (  EiravatTTCKns ;  from  tiro.v- 
KjzTjpu,  to  excite,  to  erect.)  A  tubercle,  or 
small  pustule.  —  Hippocrates. 

Epancyi.o'tus.  (EirayKuXwTos ;  from  tm, 
and  ayuvAos,  crooked.)  A  sort  of  serpentine 
bandage. 

EPANE'TUS.  (From  eiraviypu,  to  remit.) 
A  generic  term  applied  by  Dr.  Mason  Good  to 
remittent  fevers. 

Epaph^e'resis.  Ewacpatptais.  A  Greek  term 
signifying  repeated  evacuation,  and  especially 
that  of  blood. 

Epa'iima.  (From  eiraipat,  to  elevate.)  Epar- 
sis.  A  tumour  of  any  part.  It  has  usually 
been  more  especially  applied  to  a  tumour  of  the 
parotid  gland  —  according  to  Blancard,  “  eo 
quod  aures  hoc  vitio  eriguntur."  With  the 
Greek  writers  it  seems  merely  to  mean  a  tu¬ 
mour. 

Eparsis.  See  Eparma. 

Epe'ncranis.  (Erreyupavts  ;  from  cm,  tv,  in, 
and  Kpaviov,  the  skull.)  The  name  given  by 
Erisistratus  to  the  cerebellum.  —  Galen. 

EpheBje'um.  (E(p7]§aiov  ;  from  67n,  and  ri§-q, 
the  groin.)  The  parts  above  the  pubes. 

E'phedra.  (From  ttptjjpui,  to  sit  upon.) 
•  Ephedrana.  1.  The  buttocks. 

;  2.  A  species  of  horse-tail. 

Ephe'drana.  See  Ephedra. 

Ephe'lcis.  (From  em,  upon,  and  f A/coy,  an 
i  ulcer.)  1.  The  crust  of  an  ulcer. 
r  2.  Hardened  purulent  expectoration. 

;  EPHE'LIS.  (is,  idos.  f.  ;  from  an,  and 
f  fjAios,  the  sun.)  This  term  denotes  not  only 
s  the  freckles,  or  little  yellow  lentigines  or  spots, 
i  which  appear  on  persons  of  fair  skin,  and  the 
;  larger  brown  patches,  which  likewise  arise  from 
,  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the 
l  name  imports;  but  also  those  large  dusky 
.  patches,  which  are  very  similar  in  appearance, 
s  but  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  surface  which 
t  arc  constantly  covered.  I  he  best  applications 
to  such  blemishes  are  very  dilute  alkohol,  mi- 
neral  acids,  and  potash,  —  so  dilute  as  just  to  be 
.  sensible  to  the  tongue. 
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EPIIE'MERA.  ( a ,  a\  f.  ;  from  em,  upon, 
and  ppepa,  a  day.)  A  fever  of  a  day’s  dura¬ 
tion. 

EPHE'MERIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  (<pv- 
pc-pis,  an  almanack  :  so  called  because,  like  the 
moon’s  age,  it  may  be  foretold  by  the  almanack.) 
Van  II  eltnont  thus  names  any  disease,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  which  is  determined  by  the  movements 
of  the  moon  or  stars. 

Ephe'sium  emit,  a 'strum.  A  stimulating  plas¬ 
ter  described  by  Celsus,  and  recommended  to 
be  applied  to  bites. 

EPHIA'LTES.  (es,  is.  m.  ;  from  eipaA- 
Aojucti,  to  leap  upon  :  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  a  dremon  leaped  upon  the  chest.) 
Night-mare.  Distressing  sensations  during 
sleep,  mostly  preceded  by  a  fearful  dream,  in 
which  some  known  or  unknown  enemy  is  in 
close  pursuit,  and  from  whom  the  person  who  is 
affected  cannot  escape,  and  is  unable  to  speak, 
though  he  is  constantly  endeavouring  so  to  do: 
in  this  struggle  a  great  oppression  or  weight  is 
felt  on  the  chest,  as  if  some  daemon  were  sitting 
upon  the  patient,  who  attempts  to  cry  out,  but 
makes  only  a  horrible  noise  :  he  fancies  that  he 
is  falling  down  precipices,  and  is  threatened 
with  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  monsters,  and 
divers  indescribable  apparitions.  The  causes 
of  this  affection  are  mental  irritation  from 
fatigue,  and  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach. 

It  sometimes  arises  from  flatulence,  caused 
by  indigestible  matter  in  the  stomach,  after 
too  heavy  a  supper ;  which,  pressing  the 
stomach  against  the  diaphragm,  impedes  respir¬ 
ation,  or  renders  it  short  and  convulsed.  In¬ 
flated  intestines  may  likewise  produce  similar 
effects,  or  mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  night-mare  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors,  which  has  a  more  dangerous 
tendency  ;  and  this  arises  from  an  impeded  cir¬ 
culation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  when  lying 
down,  or  too  great  relaxation  of  the  heart  and 
its  impelling  powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or 
sudden  death,  are  sometimes  among  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  species  of  disturbed  sleep. 

Ephia'etia.  (From  ephialtcs,  the  night¬ 
mare  :  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  cure  the 
night-mare.)  The  herb  peony. 

EPHIDRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  cQibpoai, 
to  perspire.)  A  violent  and  morbid  perspir¬ 
ation. 

Ephi'phum.  (urn,  ii.  n.  A  saddle, 
which  it  is  thought  to  resemble.)  See  Sella  tur¬ 
cica. 

E'phodos.  (F.cpoSos ;  from  em,  and  bSos,  a  way. ) 
In  Hippocrates  it  hath  three  significations  :  —  1. 
The  ducts  or  passages,  by  which  the  excrements 
of  the  body  are  evacuated. 

2.  The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the 
common  use  of  it  to  express  a  hostile  in¬ 
cursion. 

3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dissimilar  things, 
which  may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  the  body. 

Epia'ltes.  See  Ephialtes . 

Epi'ai.os.  (From  pitmu,  gently,  and  a\ea£o>, 
to  heat.)  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
fever  in  which  the  morbid  sensation  ol  heat  is 
accompanied  with  irregular  shivetiugs,  lhe 
Latin  writers  call  it  Quercera. 
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Epica'nthis.  (From  em,  and  icuvBos,  the 
angle  of  the  eye.)  The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Ehca'ritom.  (  V.TUKapntoi' ;  from  ewi,  upon, 
and  Kapiros,  the  wrist.)  A  medicament  in  the 
form  of  a  plaster  or  cataplasm,  applied  to  the 
wrist.  Such  applications,  of  various  compo¬ 
sition,  were  anciently  used  with  a  view  of  affect¬ 
ing  the  pulse.  They  were  employed  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  con¬ 
vulsions,  &c. 

Efica'kfium.  (From  em,  upon,  and  uapnos, 
fruit.)  The  outer  covering  or  skin  of  a  fruit  is 
thus  called  by  M.  Richard. 

Efica'uma.  ( From  ear,  and  kcuoi,  to  burn.) 
The  same  as  encauma. 

Epi'ceras.  (as,  atis.  n.  ;  emicepas ;  from 
e7Ti,  and  /cepas,  a  horn :  so  called  because  its 
pods  are  shaped  like  a  horn.)  See  Trigonella 
feenum  greecum. 

Epicera'sticus.  (From  67n,  and  Kepavvvpi, 
to  mix.)  Applied  to  medicines  which  obtund 
acrimony  of  the  humours. 

Epi'cholus.  (EtnxoAos;  from  tin,  and  X0^Vj 
the  bile.)  Bilious. 

Epicho'rdis.  (EmxupSis ;  from  ent,  upon, 
and  xopSt j,  a  gut.)  The  mesentery. 

Eficho'rion.  (From  e7u,  upon,  and  xa’piop, 
the  chorion.)  The  tunica  decidua  uteri  is  thus 
named  by  M.  Chaussier. 

Epicho'rios.  (  From  en,  and  xuPa>  a  region. ) 
The  same  as  enchorios. 

EPICIIRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  emxpoais;  from 
sirixpwfw,  to  tinge  superficially.)  Mason  Good 
applies  this  term  to  maculae  on  the  skin. 

E'ficline.  (Epiclinus  ;  from  ear,  upon,  and 
k\ivt\,  a  bed.)  An  adjective  term,  applied  by 
Mirbel  to  the  nectary  when  it  is  placed  on 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower. 

Eficce'lis.  (From  em,  upon,  and  koiAis,  the 
eyelid.)  The  margin  of  the  eyelid,  or  the  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  synonymous  with  cilium. 

Epico'i.ic.  (Epicolicus  ;  from  em,  upon, 
and  kuiAov,  the  colon.)  That  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the  colon 
on  each  side  was  named  by  Glisson  the  epicolic 
region. 

Efico'ndyle.  (Epicondylus ;  from  em,  upon, 
and  icovSuAos,  a  condyle.)  Chaussier  gives 
this  name  to  the  protuberance  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  humerus,  from 
which  the  extensor  and  supinator  muscles  of 
the  forearm  and  hand  rise  by  a  common  ten¬ 
don. 

Epico'ndylo-cubita'lis.  Chaussier’s .  name 
for  the  anconeus  muscle. 

F.fico'ndyi.o-radia'lis.  The  supinator  radii 

brevis. 

Epico,ni>ylo-su,fra-metacarpia,nus.  The 
extensor  carpi  radiatis  brevior. 

Epico'ndylo-su  pra-fhalenge'ttianus  com¬ 
munis.  The  extensor  digitorum  communis. 

Epico'ndylo-su'pra-phai.angettia'nus  mi'- 
nim i  digitt.  The  extensor  proprius  minimi 
digiti. 

Eficofho'sis.  (From  em,  and  Ktmpos,  deaf.) 
The  same  as  cophosis ;  deafness.  Castelli  says 
that  it  applies  more  particularly  to  deafness 
supervening  in  the  course  of  another  disease. 
EFICRA'NIUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  em, 
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and  Kpavtov,  the  cranium.)  This  term  is  most  I 
usually  applied  to  the  tendinous  expansion  ol 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle;  but  some  writers 
apply  it  to  the  skin  of  the  head,  and  otheis  to 
the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  which  form  the 
scalp. 

Epicra'nius.  See  Occipitofrontalis. 
EPI'CRASIS.  (From  em,  and  Kepavvvpt, 
:to  temper. )  A  critical  evacuation  of  bad  hu¬ 
mours.  When  a  cure  is  performed  in  thealter- 
i ative  way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrasin. 

Epicte'nium.  (From  67 n,  about,  and  ktgls, 
the  pubes.)  The  parts  above  and  about  the 
pubes. 

Epicve'ma.  (From  €7rt,  upon,  and  icuw,  to 
conceive.)  Epicyesis.  Superfoetation. 

Epicye'sis.  See  Epicyema. 

EPIDE'MIC.  (Epidemicus;  from  eiri,  upon, 
and  § iiyos,  the  people.)  Applied  to  a  disease 
which  attacks  a  multitude  of  persons  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place.  Epidemic 
diseases  may  arise  from  contagion  or  from  some 
atmospheric  cause,  or  from  both  combined, 
which  last  is  probably  the  case  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

EPI'DEMY.  (Same  etymon.)  An  epidemic 
disease.  The  word  epidemic  is  sometimes  im¬ 
properly  used  for  this  ;  epidemic  is  an  adjective 
term. 

EPIDE'NDRUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from  eiri, 
upon,  and  8 ei/dpov,  a  tree  :  because  all  this  genus 
of  plants  grow  parasitically  on  the  trunks  or 
branches  of  trees.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gynan- 
dria ;  Order,  Monandria. 

Epidendrcm  vanilla.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  vanelloe  plant ;  called  also,  Vanilla, 
Banilia,  Banilas,  and  Aracus  aromaticus. 

Epidendrum  —  scandens,  foliis  ovato  oblongis 
nervosis  sessilibus  caulinis,  cirrhis  spiralibus,  of 
Linmeus.  The  vanelloe  is  a  long  flattish  pod, 
containing,  under  a  wrinkled  brittle  shell,  a 
reddish  brown  pulp,  with  small  shining  black 
seeds,  which  have  an  unctuous  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  fragrant  smell,  like  that  of  some  of  the 
finer  balsams  heightened  with  musk.  Although 
chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  they  are  said  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  virtues. 

Efi'deris.  (E7ti8 epis ;  from  eiri,  and  Sepas, 
the  skin.)  The  clitoris. 

EPIDE'RMIC.  (Epidermicus  ;  from  <=7ri- 
<iepp.is,  the  scarf  skin.)  Relating  to  the  epidermis. 

EPIDE'RMIS.  (is,idis.  f.  Riritieppus  ;  from 
e7ri,  upon,  and  Seppa,  the  skin.)  The  scarf 
skin,  or  cuticle  of  an  animal  or  plant.  See 
Cutis,  and  Bark. 

EPIDE'RMOID.  (From  embeppus,  and 
eiSos,  resemblance.)  Resembling  the  epidermis. 
This  word,  though  introduced  by  Bichat,  and 
in  general  use,  is  ill  constructed.  It  should  be 
epidermatoid.  Compare  Dermatoid. 

Efi'desis.  (From  67n,  upon,  and  8eco,  to 
bind.)  The  arresting  of  a  discharge  of  blood 
by  means  of  a  bandage. 

Epide'smus.  (From  tin,  upon,  and  Sew,  to 
bind.)  A  bandage  by  which  splints,  bolsters, 
&c.  are  secured. 

EPIDFDYMIS.  (is,  is.  in.;  from  ewi, 
upon,  and  81817x0*,  a  testicle.)  A  hard,  vas- 
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cular,  oblong  [substance,  that  lies  upon  the  tes¬ 
ticle,  formed  of  a  convolution  of  the  vas  deferens. 
It  has  a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and  situ¬ 
ated  posteriorly ;  and  a  thin  end,  which  is 
rather  flat,  and  situated  inferiorly.  The  epidi¬ 
dymis  adheres  to  the  testicle  by  its  two  extremi¬ 
ties  only,  for  its  middle  part  is  free,  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis  dips  between  it  and  tiie  testicle, 
forming  a  little  pouch. 

EPPDOSIS.  (E7ri8o(Tiy;  from  (TnSiSwpi,  to 
grow  upon.)  The  Greek  writers  use  this  word 
to  signify  either  the  natural  growth  of  the  body, 
or  the  increase  of  a  disease.  Sagar,  in  his  No¬ 
sological  System,  applies  this  term  to  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  magnitude  of  any  part  without  dis¬ 
ease,  as  of  the  ears,  penis,  &c. 

Epi'drome.  (From  tTnSpepcc,  to  run  upon.) 
An  afflux  of  humours. 

EPIGA'STRIC.  (Epigastricus ;  from  err;, 
upon,  or  above,  and  yaariip,  the  stomach.)  Ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  epigastrium. 

Epigastric  artery.  A  branch  given  off  by 
the  external  iliac  artery  just  where  it  passes 
under  Poupart’s  ligament.  The  epigastric  ar¬ 
tery,  having  made  a  curve  downwards  towards 
the  ligament,  ascends  first  between  the  rectus 
muscle  and  the  peritoneum,  and  then  within 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  It  inosculates  with 
the  internal  mammary.  The  epigastric  artery 
is  an  important  object  in  the  surgical  anatomy 
of  inguinal  and  crural  hernia. 

Epigastric  region.  See  Abdomen. 

EPIG A'STRIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  em, 
upon,  or  above,  and  yarrrrip,  the  belly.)  The 
part  immediately  over  the  stomach. 

Epigastroce'le.  This  term  has  been  applied 
to  abdominal  hernire,  situated  at  or  near  the 
epigastrium.  The  word  should  have  been  epi- 
gastriocele. 

Epigene'ma.  (From  cmyivopai,  to  generate 
upon.)  The  same  as  epiginomenon.  See  Epi- 
ginomena. 

EPIGE'NESIS.  (E7ri'yeP6iris  ;  from  csuyi- 
vopai,  to  generate  upon.)  A  name  given  to 
that  theory  of  generation  which  consists  in  re¬ 
garding  the  feetus  as  the  joint  production  of 
matter  afforded  by  both  sexes.  This  use  of  the 
term  is  of  modern  origin  :  with  the  Greek 
writers  it  is  only  used  synonymously  with  epi¬ 
gone  ma. 

EPIGINO'MENA.  ( ’Emytvopeva  ;  from 
emywopai,  to  succeed  or  supervene.)  Adven¬ 
titious  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  a 
disease,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

Epiglo'ssum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  cm,  upon, 
and  yAooccra,  the  tongue:  so  called  because  a 
lesser  leaf  grows  above  the  larger  in  the  shape 
of  a  tongue.)  The  Alexandrian  laurel.  See 
Ruscus  hypoglossum. 

Epiglottic  gland.  Periglottis.  Caro  glan- 
dulosa.  A  collection  of  minute  glands  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epi¬ 
glottis. 

EPFGLOTTIC US.  Relating  to  the  epi¬ 
glottis. 

EPIGLO'TTIS.  (is,  idis.  or  is,  is.  f.  ;  from 
67ri,  upon,  and yAccms,  the  tongue.)  1  he  car¬ 
tilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon 
the  glottis,  or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx. 
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Its  figure  is  nearly  oval  ;  it  is  concave  pos¬ 
teriorly,  and  convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex,  or 
superior  extremity,  is  loose;  and  is  always  ele¬ 
vated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity.  While  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards  in  swal¬ 
lowing,  the  epiglottis  is  put  over  the  aperture 
of  the  larynx  :  hence  it  shuts  up  the  passage  from 
the  mouth  into  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the 
epiglottis  is  lixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the 
os  hyoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
strong  ligament. 

Ei'igi.o'tt um.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  emyAwms, 
the  epiglottis,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.) 
An  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  for 
elevating  the  eyelids. 

Epiglou'tis.  (From  €7rt,  upon,  and  yAovros, 
the  buttocks.)  The  superior  parts  of  the  but¬ 
tocks. 

Epic.o'natis.  (From  «rt,  upon,  and  y ovv, 
the  knee.)  The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

Epigo'nides.  (From  ein,  and  7 ovv,  the  knee.) 
About  the  knees:  formerly  applied  to  the  mus¬ 
cles  inserted  into  the  knees. 

Epi'conum.  (Emyivov ;  from  emytvopai,  to 
succeed;  to  be  produced  in  addition  to  some¬ 
thing  else.)  A  superfoetation. 

E  pi  LA/m  psis.  The  same  as  eclampsis. 

Epilempsis.  See  Epilepsy. 

E'PILEPSY.  ( Epilepsia ,  a.  f.  EntApipia; 
from  emAau.Sa.vu,  to  seize  upon  :  so  called  from 
the  suddenness  of  its  attack. )  Morbus  comiti- 
alis.  Morbus  sacer.  Morbus  caducus.  The 
disease  vulgarly  called  falling  sickness,  from 
the  patient,  when  attacked,  suddenly  falling  to 
the  ground.  It  consists  of  convulsions,  with 
coma,  and  usually  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Cul¬ 
len  divides  the  disease  into  three  species :  — 

1.  Epilepsia  cerebralis ;  attacking  suddenly, 
without  manifest  cause,  and  not  preceded  by 
any  unpleasant  sensation,  unless,  perhaps,  some 
giddiness  or  dimness  of  sight. 

2.  Epilepsia  sympathica ;  without  manifest 
cause,  but  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an  aura 
ascending  from  some  part  of  the  body  to  the 
head. 

3.  Epilepsia  occasionalis  ;  arising  from  mani¬ 
fest  irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  removal  of 
this.  It  comprehends  several  varieties  :  — 

E.  traumatica,  arising  from  an  injury  of  the 
head. 

E.  a  dolorc,  from  pain. 

E.  verminosa,  from  the  irritation  of  worms. 

E.  d  veneno,  from  poisons. 

E.  exanllietnatica,  from  the  repulsion  of  cu¬ 
taneous  eruptions. 

,i  cruditate  ventriculi ,  from  crudities  of  the 
stomach. 

E.  ab  inanilione,  from  debility. 

E.  vterina,  from  hysterical  affections. 

E.  ex  onanismo,  from  onanism,  Ac. 

This  disease  attacks  by  fits,  and,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  duration,  goes  off,  leaving  the  person  most 
commonly  in  his  usual  state  :  but  sometimes  a 
considerable  degree  of  stupor  and  weakness 
remain  behind,  particularly  where  the  disease 
has  frequent  recurrences.  It  is  oftener  met  with 
among  children  than  grown  persons,  and  boys 
seem  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  girls.  1 
Its  returns  are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  I 
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commence  more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day,  being  somewhat  connected  with  sleep. 
It  is  sometimes  counterfeited,  in  order  to  extort 
charily  or  excite  compassion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into  idio¬ 
pathic  and  sympathetic.  It  is  often  manifestly 
sympathetic,  and  dependent  upon  some  other 
affection,  such  as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms, 
teething,  Ac.  ;  but  it  also  appears  very  fre¬ 
quently  as  an  idiopathic,  or  primary  disease, 
neither  dependent  on,  nor  proceeding  from,  any 
other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy  are 
blows,  wounds,  fractures,  anti  other  injuries 
done  to  the  head  by  external  violence,  together 
with  lodgments  of  water  in  the  brain,  tumours, 
concretions,  and  polypi.  Violent  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of  pas¬ 
sion,  great  emotions  of  the  mind,  acute  pains  in 
any  part,  worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
teething,  the  suppression  of  long-accustomed 
evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or  repletion, 
and  poisons  received  into  the  body,  are  causes 
which  likewise  produce  epilepsy.  Sometimes  it 
is  hereditary,  and  at  others  it  depends  on  a  pre¬ 
disposition,  arising  from  mobility  of  the  senso- 
rium,  occasioned  either  by  plethora,  or  a  state  of 
debility. 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  dimness  of 
sight,  noise  in  the  ears,  palpitations,  flatulency 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  weariness,  and  a 
small  degree  of  stupor,  and,  in  some  cases,  there 
prevails  a  sense  of  something  like  a  cold  vapour 
or  aura,  proceeding  from  some  part  of  the  body 
towards  the  head,  and  well  known  under  the 
name  of  aura  epileptica ;  but  it  more  gene¬ 
rally  happens  that  the  patient  falls  down 
suddenly  without  much  previous  notieg ;  his 
eyes  are  distorted,  or  turned  so  that  only  the 
whites  of  them  can  be  seen  ;  his  fingers  are 
closely  clinched,  and  the  trunk  of  his  body, 
particularly  on  one  side,  is  much  agitated  ;  he 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  thrusts  out  his  tongue, 
which  often  suffers  great  injury  from  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  lower  jaw  being  affected;  he  loses 
all  sense  of  feeling,  and  not  unfrequently  voids 
both  urine  and  fteces  involuntarily.  The  spasms 
abating,  he  recovers  gradually  ;  but,  on  coming 
to  himself,  feels  languid  and  exhausted,  and 
retains  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  what  has 
passed  during  the  lit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  hereditary 
disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  or  where  the  fits  recur  frequently,  and 
are  of  long  duration,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
effect  a  cure;  but  when  its  attacks  are  at  an 
early  age,  and  occasioned  by  worms,  or  any 
accidental  cause,  it  frequently  yields  to  judicious 
treatment.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely 
carried  off'  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fever,  or  by 
the  appearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It  has 
been  known  to  terminate  in  apoplexy,  and  in 
some  instances  to  produce  a  loss  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on  idiotism. 

Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  no  light 
on  the  proximate  cause  of  epilepsy.  A  vast 
|  variety  of  morbid  appearances  within  the  cra- 
I  nium  and  spinal  canal  have  been  recorded  and 
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insisted  on  by  different  authors  as  the  cause  oi 
the  disease.  There  is  some  organic  lesion  01 
these  parts  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases ;  hut 
since  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  nature  ol 
such  lesion,  and  since,  in  many  cases,  there  are 
no  morbid  appearances  at  all,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  none  of  those  hitherto  observed  have  any 
essential  relation  to  the  disorder. 

During  the  epileptic  paroxysm  in  general, 
little  or  nothing  is  to  he  done,  except  using 
precautions  that  the  patient  may  not  injure 
himself ;  and  it  will  he  prudent  to  remove  any 
thing  which  may  compress  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  to  obviate  congestion  in  the  head.  Should 
there  he  a  considerable  determination  of  blood 
to  this  part,  or  the  patient  he  very  plethoric,  it 
may  be  proper,  if  you  can  keep  him  steady,  to 
open  a  vein,  or  the  temporal  artery  ;  and,  in 
weakly  constitutions,  the  most  powerful  anti- 
spasnn 'dies  might  he  tried  in  the  form  ot  clys¬ 
ter,  as  they  could  hardly  be  swallowed ;  hut 
there  is  very  seldom  time  for  such  measures. 
In  the  intervals  the  treatment  consists:  1.  In 
obviating  the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In 
correcting  any  observable  predisposition.  3.  In 
the  use  of  those  means  which  are  most  likely  to 
break  through  the  habit  of  recurrence. 

I.  The  manner  of  fulfilling  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  requires  little  explanation:  after  an  injury 
of  the  head,  or  where  there  is  disease  of  the 
bone,  an  operation  may  he  necessary,  to  remove 
irritation  from  the  brain  ;  in  children  teething, 
the  gums  ought  to  be  lanced ;  where  the  bowels 
are  foul,  or  worms  suspected,  active  purgatives 
should  be  exhibited,  & c.  In  those  instances,  in 
which  the  aura  epileptica  is  perceived,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  destroy  the  part  where  it 
originates,  or  divide  the  nerve  going  to  it,  or 
correct  the  morbid  action  by  a  blister,  &c.  ;  such 
means  would  ceitainly  be  proper  when  there  is 
any  disease  discoverable  in  it.  Making  a  tight 
ligature  on  the  limb  above  has  sometimes  pre¬ 
vented  a  fit ;  but,  perhaps,  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination. 

II.  Where  a  plethoric  state  appears  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  disease,  which  is  often  the 
case,  the  patient  must  be  restricted  to  a  low 
diet,  frequent  purges  exhibited,  and  the  other 
excretions  kept  up  ;  and  he  shoidd  take  regular 
moderate  exercise,  avoiding  whatever  may  de¬ 
termine  the  blood  to  the  head  ;  and,  to  counter 
act  such  a  tendency,  occasional  cupping,  blis¬ 
ters,  issues,  &c.  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  the 
shower-bath  ;  but,  in  urgent  circumstances,  the 
lancet  ought  to  be  freely  used.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  marks  of  inanition  and  debility, 
a  generous  diet,  with  tonic  medicines,  and  other 
means  of  strengthening  the  system,  will  be 
proper.  The  vegetable  tonics  have  not  been  so 
successful  in  this  disease  as  the  metallic  prepar¬ 
ations,  particularly  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  ammoniated  copper;  but 
the  last  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  safely  persevered 
in  :  where  the  patient  is  remarkably  exsangui- 
ous,  chalybeates  may  answer  better;  and,  in 
obstinate  cases,  the  arsenical  solution  might 
have  a  cautious  trial.  In  irritable  constitutions, 
sedatives  are  indicated,  as  digitalis,  opium,  &c.  • 
but  the  free  use  of  opium  is  restricted  by  a 
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tendency  to  congestion  in  the  head.  Where 
syphilis  appears  to  be  concerned,  a  course  of 
mercury  is  proper;  in  scrofulous  habits,  bark, 
or  steel,  with  iodine,  soda,  and  sea-bathing; 
and  so  on. 

III.  The  third  division  of  remedies  comes 
especially  in  use,  where  the  fits  are  frequent, 
or  where  their  recurrence  can  be  anticipated  : 
emetics  will  often  prevent  them,  or  a  full  dose 
of  opium  ;  also  other  powerful  antispasmodics, 
as  ether,  musk,  valerian,  &c.  ;  or  strong  odours, 
and,  in  short,  any  thing  producing  a  consider¬ 
able  impression  on  the  system.  Bark  taken 
largely  might  perhaps  be  more  successful  on 
this  principle.  The  disease  has  sometimes  been 
cured,  especially  when  originating  from  sym¬ 
pathy,  by  inspiring  fear  or  horror;  and  many 
frivolous  charms  may,  no  doubt,  have  taken 
effect  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination. 
Also,  long  voyages  have  removed  it,  which 
might  especially  be  hoped  for  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  particularly  if  a  considerable  change 
in  the  mode  of  life  were  made  in  other  respects; 
those  who  had  lived  indolently  being  obliged  to 
exert  themselves,  the  diet  properly  adapted  to 
the  state  of  the  system,  &c. 

On  these  several  plans,  the  following  observ¬ 
ations  should  be  attended  to  :  —  Colncynth, 
croton  oil,  gamboge,  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  with  senna  and  calomel,  are  the  best 
purgatives ;  and,  where  worms  are  suspected, 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine  :  which  has  also  been 
found  serviceable,  in  small  doses,  against  epi¬ 
lepsy  excited  by  other  causes.  When  the  purg¬ 
ative  plan  is  determined  on,  whatever  medicine 
may  be  selected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an 
active  dose  about  twice  a  week.  Many  prac¬ 
titioners  have  found  purgatives  of  great  benefit; 
and  the  good  appears  to  have  resulted  from 
removing,  by  their  use,  some  visceral  conges¬ 
tion.  The  bug  agaric,  Amanita  muscaria,  was 
once  used  as  a  purgative  against  epilepsy  ;  but, 
in  the  present  day,  it  is  never  thought  of. 

The  emetic  plan  consists  in  giving  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  ipecacuanha,  in  tffective  doses  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
twice  a  week.  De  Ilaen  gave  a  vomit  e  very 
day,  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  In  some,  but 
few  cases,  this  operation  has  emulged  the 
liver,  and  seemed  in  this  way  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  with  other  means  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but,  in  the  generality,  it  has  not  done 
any  good. 

Sedatives  and  tonics  are  now  very  universally 
given,  with  a  view  of  overcoming  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system.  Of  these  medicines, 
opium,  conium,  musk,  camphor,  valerian,  hy- 
osciamus,  stramonium,  and  oleum  cajeputa;, 
are  selected  in  their  turn,  and  given  first  singly, 
in  full  doses,  and  where  they  tail,  which  they 
too  often  do,  in  combination.  The  stramonium, 
a  few  years  since,  cured  several  patients  at 
Stockholm,  under  the  direction  ot  Dr.  Odhe- 
lius,  who  gave  the  extract  and  powder  in  pills. 
In  this  country  it  has  not  answered.  1  lie  vis- 
cus  quercinus,  or  misletoe  oi  the  oak,  was  at 
one  time  highly  extolled,  as  a  specific  against 
epilepsy.  It  was  exhibited  in  full  doses,  from 
one  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder  of  the  fruit 
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three  times  a  day,  in  any  carminative  distilled 
water,  as  peppermint  or  caraway.  This  remedy 
is  now  discarded.  Peruvian  hark,  orange-peel, 
and  orange-flowers,  are  to  be  given  in  full 
doses.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  with  infusions  of  orange-peel  or 
flowers,  three  times  a  da)'.  Of  less  efficacy  are 
cascarilla  and  the  bitters.  The  metallic  tonics 
are  in  very  general  use,  especially  prepar¬ 
ations  of  steel,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  mercury, 
and  silver.  Mercury  has  been  tried  in  almost 
every  form,  as  an  alterative,  purgative,  and  sial- 
agogue  ;  but  no  essential  benefit  has  resulted, 
except  from  the  removal  of  some  local  disease. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day  :  it  is 
thought  well  of  by  many  practitioners.  If  no 
good  results  from  it  when  given  alone,  Peruvian 
bark,  cascarilla,  and  other  tonics,  may  also  be 
given  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  they  fail,  the 
sedatives  in  their  turn.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  in 
the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a 
day,  frequently  mitigates  the  violence  of  the 
fits,  and  renders  them  less  frequent :  it  may, 
also,  be  given  with  other  tonics  and  sedatives. 
Arsenite  of  potash  has  occasionally  been  found 
serviceable  in  the  dose  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
minims  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  three  times  a  | 
day.  The  cuprum  ammoniatum  has  been  found  j 
not  only  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  epilepsy,  ! 
but  also,  in  several  instances,  to  effect  a  radical 
cure.  The  pilula  ammoniureti  cupri,  of  the  [ 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  is  a  good  formula 
for  its  exhibition  :  each  of  these  pills  contains  | 
half  a  grain  of  the  ammoniated  copper,  and  one  | 
pill  may  be  given  for  a  dose  night  and  morning  ; 
at  first,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  four 
or  five  of  the  pills.  The  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  grain  to  two  ! 
or  three,  in  pill  or  solution,  every  six  hours,  in  j 
some  cases  with  decided  benefit ;  but,  like  all  j 
the  other  medicines,  in  most  cases  without  any  J 
advantage ;  and  there  is  one  singular  effect  of  j 
this  medicine,  which  is  so  frequent  as  almost  to  I 
prevent  its  exhibition,  namely,  that  of  giving  a 
livid  or  blue  colour  to  the  skin,  which  in  some  | 
cases  disappears  in  a  year  or  two,  but  in  others 
is  permanent.  See  Argenti  nitras.  The  best  j 
preparations  of  steel  are  the  compound  mixture 
of  the  pharmacopoeias  of  its  sulphate  with  an 
alkali  ;  the  peroxide  ;  the  sulphate  ;  and  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  muriate  in  ether. 

EPILEPTIC.  Epi/epticus.  Affected  with 
epilepsy,  or  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy  ;  thus  we  | 
speak  of  an  epileptic  patient,  and  an  epileptic 
fit.  Some  authors  also  speak  of  an  epileptic  j 
medicine,  but  improperly :  it  should  be  antepi -  I 
lejitic. 

Ei'imf.'lis.  ;  from  eiri,  near  to, 

and  pt)\ov,  an  apple-tree  :  because  the  plant  j 
grows  near  apple-trees.)  By  this  name  Galen 
is  supposed  to  designate  the  Arbutus  unedo,  and 
Dioscorides  the  Mespilus  Germanicu. 

Epi'myus.  {Zmpvkis  ■,  from  ew,  and  pvkri, 
the  knee. )  The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

Epino'tium.  (Ettlvutiov  ;  from  firi,  upon, 
and  v'vtos,  the  back.)  I  he  shoulder-blade. 

EPINY'CTIDES.  (EirirvunSes ;  from  on, 
and  vu(_,  night.)  Vesicles  rising  during  the 
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night  and  disappearing  in  the  morning.  A  fu¬ 
gacious  kind  of  nettle-rash. 

EriPAROXY'sMus.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  7ra- 
po^vapos,  a  paroxysm. )  The  febrile  paroxysm 
occurring  with  unusual  frequency. 

Epipa'stum.  {Emiraaruv ;  from  emiraairai, 
to  sprinkle  upon.)  A  pulverulent  medicine  to 
be  sprinkled  upon  any  part. 

Epipe'tai.ous.  Epipelalus.  A  term  applied 
by  botanists  to  stamina,  or  to  glands  which  are 
attached  to  the  corolla  of  a  flower.  The  stamina 
of  the  labiated  plants  are  epipetalous. 

Epiphloci'sjia.  (From  tin,  and  ipkoyifa, 
to  inflame.)  A  burning  heat  of  any  part. 

EPFPHOIIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  eirupopa,  from  em- 
< pepw ,  to  carry  forcibly.)  The  watery  eye.  An 
involuntary  flow  of  tears.  A  superabundant  flow 
of  a  serous  humour  from  the  eyes.  The  hu¬ 
mour  which  flows  very  copiously  from  the  eye  in 
epiphora,  appears  to  be  furnished,  not  only  by 
the  lachrymal  gland,  but  from  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  conjunctive  membrane,  Meibo- 
mius’s  glands,  and  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  ; 
which  increased  and  morbid  secretion  may  be 
induced  from  any  stimulus  seated  between  the 
globe  of  the  eye  ami  lids,  as  sand,  acrid  fumes, 
and  the  like  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  stimulus 
of  active  inflammation  ;  or  from  the  acrimony 
of  scrofula,  measles,  small-pox,  &c.  ;  or  from 
general  relaxation.  The  disease  may  also  arise 
from  a  more  copious  secretion  of  tears  than  the 
puncta  lachrymalia  can  absorb,  or,  as  is  most 
common,  from  an  obstruction  in  the  lachrymal 
canal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tears  are 
prevented  from  passing  freely  from  the  eye 
into  the  nose. 

EPIPHRA'GMA.  (a,  at  is.  n.  ;  from  eiri, 
upon,  and  tppaypa,  a  partition.)  The  slender 
membrane  which  sometimes  shuts  the  peristoma 
of  mosses,  as  is  seen  in  Polytrichum. 

Epiphy'li.a.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  rpukkov, 
a  leaf.)  The  parasitical  funguses  which  grow 
on  the  leaves  of  other  plants  are  so  called. 

ErirnvLLOsrE'KMiE.  ( From  eiri,  upon,  rpvkkov, 
a  leaf,  and  aireppa,  a  seed.)  A  name  given  by 
Haller  to  those  cryptogamic  plants  which  have 
the  reproductive  organs  on  the  back  of  the  leaf, 
as  ferns,  asplenia,  &c. 

EPI'PHYSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  eiri,  upon, 
and(peco,  to  grow.)  A  portion  of  bone  growing 
upon  another,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  car-  ) 
tilage.  All  the  long  bones,  and  many  others,  I 
have  epiphyses  until  the  end  of  the  juvenile  i 
period  of  life.  See  Os. 

En't’HYTA.  Parasitical  funguses  which  grow  i 
on  other  plants,  dead  or  living. 

Epipi'cma.  Eiriiriypa.  A  surgical  apparatus  j 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  n,  used  for  the  reduc-  I 
tion  of  a  luxated  humerus.  —  Oribasius. 

Epipea'sma.  (From  eiriirkaaaw ,  to  spread  j 
upon. )  1 .  A  poultice. 

2.  A  preparation  made  by  boiling  wheat 
meal  in  hydreheum.  It  was  applied  to  wounds. 

—  Galen. 

EPI  PLOCE'LE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  eiri- 
irkoov,  the  omentum,  and  ktjAtj,  a  tumour.)  An 
omental  hernia.  A  rupture  produced  by  the 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  omentum.  See 
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EPITLOIC.  ( Epiploicus ;  from  emnAoor, 
the  omentum.)  Appertaining  to  the  epiploon 
or  omentum. 

Ei'iri.oic  arteries.  Arteriee  epiploicre. 
Branches  of  the  gastro-epiploic  artery  distn- 
uuted  to  the  omentum. 

EPIPLOI  TIS.  (is,  idis.  f,  ;  from  evnrAoov, 
lie  omentum.)  Inflammation  of  the  epiploon 
or  omentum.  See  Peritonitis. 

Epi'ploi'schioce'le.  (From  tirnrAoov,  the 
omentum,  i<j\iov,  the  ischium,  and  kt\\i ],  a 
tumour. )  An  omental  hernia  protruding  through 
the  ischiadic  foramen. 

Epi'plomeroce'ee.  (From  emirAoov,  the  omen¬ 
tum,  pnpos,  the  thigh,  and  wpArj,  a  tumour.) 
A  femoral  hernia  formed  by  the  omentum. 

Epiplo'mphalon.  ( From  eirnr Aoou,  the  omen¬ 
tum,  and  o/xtpaAos,  the  navel.)  An  omental 
hernia  situated  at  the  navel. 

Epiploomphalon.  See  Epiplomphalon. 
EPI'PLOON.  [on,  i.  n.  ;  from  emirAow, 
to  sail  over,  because  it  floats,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  intestines.)  A  duplicature  of  the  perito- 
naeum,  otherwise  called  the  omentum.  See 
Omentum. 

Epiploscheoce'le.  (<’,  es.  f.  ;  from  snnrAoov, 
the  omentum,  o<rx*uv,  the  scrotum,  and  uriAr j,  a 
tumour.)  A  rupture  in  which  the  omentum 
descends  into  the  scrotum. 

Epipo'lasis.  (EtrnroAacris  ;  from  e7ri7ro\a^w, 
to  swim  on  the  top.)  1.  A  fluctuation  of 
humours. 

2.  A  species  of  chemical  sublimation.  See 
Ruland.  Lexicon  Alcliemiee. 

Epipo'ma.  The  same  with  epipigma. 
Epiporo'ma.  (Eirtivipajpa  •,  from  emirapea, 
to  harden.)  A  hard  tumour  about  the  joints. 

Episarci'dium.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  EmoapKidioi/ ; 
from  eiri,  upon,  and  crap|,  the  flesh.)  Syno¬ 
nymous  with  anasarca. 

'  EPI'SCHESIS.  (Eirnrxej-is ;  from 
to  restrain.)  A  suppression  of  excretions. 

Efischeses.  An  order  in  the  class  Locales 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology,  including  diseases  which 
arise  from  the  suppression  of  excretions. 

EPI'SCHIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  eiriaxmv;  from 
en,  upon,  and  tcrxiov,  the  hip-bone. )  The  os  pubis. 

Episcopa'les  va'lvula;.  The  mitral  valves 
have  been  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
mitre  of  a  bishop,  artoKonos. 

Efisei'on.  Eiruxetov.  Emeioi'.  The  pubes. — 
Hippocrates. 

Epispa'dia  (From  e7ri,  upon,  and  <ntau,  to 
draw.)  This  name,  not  particularly  significant, 
has  been  given  to  that  malformation  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  in  which  it  opens  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis.  The  word  does  not  exist  in  the  Greek, 
but  is  formed  analogically  in  the  same  manner 
as  hypospadia.  See  Hypospadia. 

EPISPA'STIC.  (Epispasticus ;  from  ein- 
< Tiraoi ,  to  draw.)  A  term  applied  to  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  the  power  of  inflaming  the 
skin  and  causing  an  effusion  of  serum  under 
the  cuticle.  Synonymous  with  vesicatory.  See 
Vesicatorium. 

Epispe'rma.  (From  eirj,  upon,  and  enreppa, 
a  seed.)  M.  Richard  gives  this  name  to  the 
outer  envelope  of  a  seed. 

Episphas'ria.  (From  67ri,  and  aipatpa,  a 
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sphere:  so  called  from  the  spherical  shape  of 
the  brain.)  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  have 
been  so  called. 

Epista'umos.  (EmcTaypos  ;  from  enara^w, 
to  drop  or  trickle.)  According  to  Schneider, 
Dioscorides  uses  this  word  for  a  catarrh. 

Epistaphyli'nus.  (From  e7ri,  and  OTa-tyvAy, 
the  uvula.)  An  epithet  of  the  azygos  uvula; 
m  uscle. 

EPI'STASIS.  (Ettuttcutis.)  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  as  «7n<rxe<nr,  a 
suppression  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  physicians  generally  it  signifies  any 
matter  that  is  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the 
urine,  as  opposed  to  i-noarams,  hypostasis,  the 
sediment. 

EPISTA'XIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  cttuttc^w, 
to  distil  from.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose. 

This  is  very  frequent  in  young  persons  of  a 
plethoric  habit.  Females  are  less  subject  to  it 
than  males,  especially  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
It  often  appears,  however,  in  girls  as  a  vicarious 
discharge  when  the  menses  are  suppressed. 
When  it  occurs  in  advanced  life  it  is  symptom¬ 
atic  of  vascular  turgescence  in  the  head,  and  is 
a  common  precursor  of  apoplexy. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  warning  ;  but  at  others,  it  is  preceded  by 
a  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  flushing  in 
the  face,  heat  and  itching  in  the  nostrils,  a 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  and  a  quick¬ 
ness  of  the  pulse.  In  some  instances,  a  coldness 
of  the  feet,  and  shivering  over  the  whole  body, 
together  with  a  costive  belly,  are  observed  to 
precede  an  attack  of  this  luemorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of  little 
consequence,  when  it  occurrs  in  young  persons, 
being  never  attended  with  any  danger;  but  when 
it  arises  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  when 
the  blood  flows  profusely,  and  returns  frequently, 
it  indicates  too  great  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  not  unfrequently  precedes  apoplexy, 
palsy,  &c.;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  symptom.  When  this 
haemorrhage  arises  in  the  course  of  typhous  fever, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  great 
danger. 

In  general,  we  need  not  be  very  anxious  to 
stop  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  parti¬ 
cularly  where  there  are  marks  of  fulness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head ;  but  if  it  occurs  under  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  system,  or  becomes  very 
profuse,  means  must  be  employed  to  suppress 
it.  These  are  chiefly  of  a  local  nature ;  apply¬ 
ing  pressure  to  the  bleeding  vessels,  introducing 
astringents  into  the  nostrils,  as  solutions  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  & c.  ;  ap¬ 
plying  cold  to  the  head,  or  to  some  very  sensible 
part  of  the  skin,  or  in  the  course  of  the  spine, 
the.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  the  erect  position.  If  the  haemorrhage 
be  of  an  active  character,  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  should  be  carefully  observed:  the  pa¬ 
tient  kept  cool  and  quiet;  the  saline  cathartics, 
refrigerants,  as  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  acids, 
digitalis,  diaphoretics,  &c.  administered  inter¬ 
nally  ;  and  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  temples, 
by  leeches,  or  even  from  the  arm,  if  the  patient 
be  very  plethoric.  Sometimes,  after  the  failure 
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of  other  means,  closing  the  posterior  ns  well  as 
anterior  outlets  from  the  nose,  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  ldood  for  some  time  mechani¬ 
cally,  has  been  successful  ;  and  this  might  be 
particularly  proper,  where  it  was  discharged 
copiously  into  the  fauces,  so  as  to  endanger 
suffocation,  on  the  patient  falling  asleep. 

EPISTIIOTONOS.  (os,  i.  m.  ;  from 
emoOtu,  forwards,  and  tclvoj,  to  extend. )  A 
tetanic  affection  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  by  which  the  trunk  is  bent 
forwards.  It  is  synonymous  with  emprostko- 
tonos,  which  latter  term  is  more  frequently  used. 
See  Tetanus. 

Ejnstrophalus.  See  Epistrophis. 

Etistro  pheus.  (ei,  m. ;  from  cirurrpccpco,  to 
turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned  upon  it.) 
The  second  cervical  vertebra.  See  Dentatus. 

ErdsTitoPHis.  (is,  is.  in. ;  from  eiruTTpstpui, 
to  turn  about:  so  called  because  it  turns  about 
on  the  second  vertebra,  as  upon  an  axis.)  Epis- 
trophalus.  Epistrophia.  The  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

EPITHE'LIUM.  (urn,  u.  n.)  The  cu¬ 
ticle  covering  a  mucous  membrane. 

Kuhn  observes  on  this  term,  that  Ruysch, 
from  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted, 
used  epthelia  adjectively  with  niembrana  under¬ 
stood  ;  that  it  is  derived  from  @p \p,  the  nipple  ; 
and  that  epilhelia  membrana  would  properly 
signify  nothing  more  than  the  cuticle  covering 
the  nipple.  Henc e  epithelium  as  generally  used 
appears  to  be  a  misapplied  term. 

EPITHE'MA.  ( a,atis .  n. ;  from  eiriTidppt, 
to  place  upon  or  apply.)  A  lotion,  foment¬ 
ation,  or  any  external  application. 

E  pit h E.vr a'tiu m.  The  same. 

Epi  thesis.  (From  emriOppi,  to  place.)  The 
straightening  of  crooked  limbs  by  means  of  in¬ 
struments. 

Epi'thymum.  ( urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  eirt,  upon 
and  Stu/xos,  the  herb  thyme.)  See  Cuscuta  epi- 
tliymum. 

EPIZOO'TIC.  (Epizooticus ;  from  era, 
upon,  and  Z,oiov,  an  animal  )  When  a  disease 
prevails  among  the  inferior  animals  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  epidemic  docs  among  men,  it  is 
said  to  be  epizootic. 

EPIZO'OTY.  An  epizootic  disease. 

Epo'de.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  (clip,  a  song.) 
Epodos.  The  ancient  method  of  curing  diseases 
by  incantation. 

Epochs.  ( From  era,  upon,  and  upos,  the 
shoulder.)  The  acromion,  or  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder. 

Epompha/i.ium.  (From  ext,  upon,  and 
opcpaXos,  the  navel.)  An  application  to  the  navel. 

EPSOM.  The  name  of  a  village  in  Surrey, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  London,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  considerable  mi¬ 
neral  spring,  called  Epsom  water.  Aqua  Ep- 
somensis.  This  water,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
leaves  a  residuum,  the  quantity  of  which  has 
been  estimated  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the 
gallon,  to  live  .drachms  and  one  scruple.  Of 
the  total  residuum,  by  far  the  greater  part, 
about  four  or  five  sixths,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia 
mixed  with  a  very  few  muriates,  such  as  that 
of  lime,  and  probably  magnesia,  which  render 
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it  very  deliquescent,  and  increase  the  bitterness 
of  its  taste,  till  it  is  purified  by  repeated  crystal¬ 
lisations.  There  is  nothing  sulphureous  or 
metallic  ever  found  in  this  spring.  The  dis¬ 
eases  in  which  it  is  employed  are  similar  to 
those  in  which  u'e  use  Seidlitz  water. 

Epsom  salt.  A  purging  salt,  formerly  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  down  the  mineral  water  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Epsom,  but  now  manufactured 
by  chemists  on  a  large  scale.  See  Magnesite 
sulphas. 

EPU'LIS.  ( is,  idis.  f. ;  from  em,  and  ovha, 
the  gums.)  A  swelling  on  the  gums. 

EPULO'TIC.  ( Epuloticus ;  from  eirovKow, 
to  cicatrize.)  That  which  promotes  cicatriz¬ 
ation. 

EQUISE'TUM.  (uni.  i.  n. ;  from  equus , 
a  horse,  and  seta,  a  bristle  :  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  horse’s  tail.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Cri/ptogamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  mare’s 
tail.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Equisetu.m  arvense.  See  Hipqmris. 

E'QUITANS.  Equitant :  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  disposed  in  two  opposite  rows,  and 
clasp  each  other  by  their  compressed  base;  being, 
as  it  were,  laminated,  or  folded  one  upon  an¬ 
other  ;  as  in  Marthecium  ossifragum. 

Equivalent.  See  Combination,  chemical. 

E'Q.UUS.  (us,  i.  rc,)  The  name  of  a, 
genus  of  animals  of  the  order  Eelluce.  The 
horse. 

Equus  asinus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
animal  called  an  ass:  the  female  affords  a  light 
and  nutritious  milk.  See  Milk,  asses' - 

Eramcati'vus.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
violent  purgation  or  violent  purgatives,  in  op¬ 
position  to  minorativus,  as  applied  to  those  of  a 
milder  description. 

Era'ntheiius.  (From  pp,  the  spring,  and 
avQepos,  a  flower :  so  called  because  it  flowers 
in  the  spring.)  A  spring  Hower  :  applied  to  a 
species  of  chamomile. 

Eravay.  The  African  name  of  a  small 
species  of  ricinus  which  grows  in  Guinea,  and 
is  used  as  a  purgative.  — Clusius. 

Erebunthijs.  l'.pe§iv0os.  The  vetch. 

ERECTILE  TISSUE.  A  peculiar  tissue 
described  by  Dupuytren  and  Rullier,  which  is 
susceptible  of  erection,  or  active  turgescence,  by 
an  increased  flow  of  blood.  It  is  formed  of 
arteries,  veins,  and  nervous  filaments,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  spongy  substance,  the  areola:  of  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  This  tissue  is 
found  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis, 
and  clitoris,  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethra?, 
the  nipples,  lips,  iris,  &c.  This  .tissue  is  some¬ 
times  developed  as  a  morbid  structure,  as  in  the 
case  of  tuevus  maternus,  and  aneurism  by  anas¬ 
tomosis.  Some  deny  the  distinct  existence  of 
the  erectile  tissue,  and  consider  it  merely  as  a 
congeries  of  blood-vessels  largely  supplied  with 
nerves. 

ERE'CTOR.  (or,  oris,  m.)  That  which 
raises  anything  up:  applied  to  several  muscles, 
the  oflice  of  which  is  to  raise  up  the  part  into 
which  they  are  inserted. 

Erector  clito'rjdis.  First  muscle  of  the 
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-litoris,  of  Douglas.  Ischio-cavemosus,  of 
.Winslow.  A  muscle  of  the  clitoris  that  draws 
it  downwards  and  backwards,  and  serves  to  make 
he  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tense,  by  squeezing 
be  blood  into  it  from  its  crus.  It  arises  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  clitoris. 

Erector  penis.  Ischio-cavemosus,  of  W  ins- 
.ow.  A  muscle  ol  the  penis  that  drives  the 
urine  or  semen  forwards,  and,  by  grasping  the 
oulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  blood  towards 
the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  glans,  and  thus 
distends  them.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
cavernous  substance  of  the  penis. 

ERE'CTUS.  Upright.  A  term  very  ge¬ 
nerally  applied  in  natural  history  :  in  Botany, 
it  expresses  the  direction  of  the  stem,  branches, 
leaves,  petals,  stamens,  pistils,  & c.  ;  thus  caulis 
■erectus,  an  upright  stem,  as  in  Lysimachia  vul¬ 
garis  ;  folium  erection,  forming  an  acute  angle 
■with  the  stem,  as  in  Juncus  arliculatus,  &c., 
petala  erecta,  as  in  Brassica  erecta. 

Ere’ nuts.  See  Cenobium. 

ERETHI'SMUS.  (us,i.m.;  from  epcdi^ai, 
to  excite  or  irritate.)  Increased  sensibility  and 
irritability.  A  term  variously  applied  by  mo¬ 
dern  writers.  Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a 
state  of  the  constitution  produced  by  mercury 
■acting  on  it  as  a  poison.  He  calls  it  the  mer¬ 
curial  erethismus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  cha- 
Tacterised  by  great  depression  of  strength,  anxiety 
about  the  praecordia,  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small  quick, 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomit¬ 
ing,  a  pale  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of 
coldness ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  nor 
are  the  vital  and  natural  functions  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  this  state  any  sudden  exertion  will 
•  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Ere'trius.  (From  Eretria,  in  the  Negro- 
pont,  the  place  whence  it  came.)  Dioscorides 
and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of  terra  Eretria, 
which  were  much  esteemed  as  alkaline  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  earths. 

Eru'gmos.  (From  epeuyai,  to  belch.)  Er- 
euxis.  An  eructation. 

Erg. aste'iuum.  (  From  cpyov,  work.  )  1,  A 

laboratory.  2.  That  part  of  a  furnace  in  which 
is  contained  the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

Ergot.  See  Secalc  cornutum. 

Ergotism.  The  poisonous  effects  of  the 
ergot  of  rye,  which  are  of  two  kinds.  See 
Secale  cornutum. 

ERFCA.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  epei/tco,  to  break: 
so  named  from  its  fragility,  or  because  it  is 
broken  into  rods  to  make  besoms  of.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcan  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Octandria  j  Order,  Monogynia. 
Heath. 

Ericaceae.  See  Ericeae. 

ERI'CEfE.  Ericaciae.  Erieineaj.  A  family 
of  plants  including  the  heaths. 

Erick'rum.  (Epeiceipoi/ ;  from  fpenca,  heath.) 
The  name  of  several  collyria  mentioned  by 
Aetius,  into  the  composition  of  which  heath 
entered. 

EricVnetB.  See  Ericite. 

ERI'GEIION.  (uni,  i,  m.  hpiycpwv,  of 
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the  Greek  writers;  from  yp,  the  spring,  and 
yepiev,  an  old  man  :  because,  in  the  spring,  it 
has  a  white  hoary  blossom,  like  the  hair  of  an 
old  man.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Eolygamia  super- 
Jlua. 

2.  The  common  groundsel  was  formerly  so 
called.  See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Erigeron  acre.  This  is  most  probably  the 
conyza  cerula  of  old  pharmacopoeias. 

Erimoibes.  A  word  used  by  Paracelsus, 
and  supposed  to  mean  sand  deposited  from  the 
urine. 

ERINA'CEUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  small  mammiferous  animals.  The 
hedge-hog  tribe. 

Erinaceus  eiiropeus.  The  hedge  hog.  The 
flesh,  which  is  difficult  of  digestion,  was  once 
considered  a  delicacy. 

Ermesia.  E pyccna.  A  composition  used  by 
the  Magians  to  make  people  beget  beautiful 
and  well-dispositioned  children  (!)  It  consisted 
of  the  kernels  of  pine  nuts,  triturated  with  honey, 
myrrh,  saffron,  and  palm  oil,  and  was  drunk 
mixed  with  milk.  —  Gorrhceus. 

Erode'ntia.  Medicines  which  cause  erosion. 

ER O'SION.  (Erosio,  onis.  f.  ;  from  erodo, 
to  gnaw  out,  or  eat  into.)  The  gradual  de¬ 
struction  of  the  substance  of  a  part  by  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents,  whether  spontaneous, 
or  excited  by  the  application  of  some  irritating 
substance. 

EllO'SUS.  Jagged;  gnawed.  A  leaf  is 
called  folium  erosion,  the  margin  of  which  is 
irregularly  cut  or  notched,  especially  when 
otherwise  divided  besides ;  as  in  Senecio  squa¬ 
lid  us. 

Ero'tic.  (Eroticus.  Epain/ros ;  from  cpws, 
love.)  Appertaining  to  the  passion  of  love  ;  as 
erotic  melancholy. 

E  RO'TOM  A'NI  A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  epaes, 
love,  and  yavia,  madness.)  That  melancholy, 
or  madness,  which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

Erpes.  See  Herpes. 

Erpetology.  See  Herpetology. 

ERRA'TIC.  (Erraticus ;  from  erro,  to 
wander.)  Wandering;  irregular.  A  term 
occasionally  applied  to  pains,  or  any  disease 
which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves  from  one  part  to 
another  ;  as  gout,  erysipelas,  &c. 

Erratic  ague.  See  Ague. 

E'RRIIINE.  (Errhinus ;  eppiva,  from  ev, 
in,  and  pir,  the  nose.)  By  errhines  are  under¬ 
stood  those  medicines  which,  when  topically 
applied  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nose, 
excite  sneezing,  and  increase  the  secretion,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  mechanical  irritation.  Such 
are  tobacco,  asarabacca,  turbith  mineral,  &c. 
Medicines  of  this  kind  are  also  called  sternuta¬ 
tories. 

E'RROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  introduced 
this  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the  vessels  were 
of  different  sizes,  for  the  circulation  of  blood, 
lymph,  and  serum,  and  that  when  the  larger 
sized  globules  were  forced  into  the  lesser  vessels, 
they  became  obsfructed,  by  an  error  of  place. 

Eru'ca.  Sue  Brassica  eruca . 

Eruca  sylvestris.  'The  wild  rocket.  See 
Brassica  eruca. 
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Eructation.  ( Eructatio ,  onis.  f.)  Belching. 
See  Flatulency. 

ERUPTION.  Eruptio.  In  medical  lan¬ 
guage,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  disease  on 
the  skin  ;  thus  we  speak  of  the  eruption  of 
measles,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &c.  The  term 
applies  both  to  the  disease  itself,  as  developed  on 
the  skin,  and  the  act  of  its  breaking  out. 

Ervilia.  See  Ervum. 

E'RVUM.  (am,  i.  n.)  1.  The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
JJiadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tare.  See 
Ervum  ervilia. 

Ervum  ervili.a.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
which  is  the  Orobtts  of  many  writers,  and  the 
Ervum  ervilia  — ger minibus  undato-plicatis,  foliis 
imparipinnatis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  made 
into  bread  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  is  not  the 
most  salubrious.  The  meal  was  formerly 
used  as  a  resolvent  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Ervum  lens.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lentil.  Lens.  <J>a/cos  of  the  Greeks.  Ervum  — 
pedunculis  subbifloris;  seminibus  compressis,  con- 
vexis,  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  two  varieties ; 
the  one  with  large,  the  other  with  small  seeds. 
They  are  eaten  in  many  places  as  we  eat  peas, 
than  which  they  are  more  flatulent,  and  more 
difficult  to  digest.  A  decoction  of  these  seeds 
is  used  as  a  lotion  to  the  ulcerations  after  small¬ 
pox,  and,  it  is  said,  with  success. 

ERY'NGIUM.  (run,  i.  n.)  Hpvyyiou. 
Eryngo,  or  sea-holly.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sea- 
holly.  See  Eryngium  maritimum. 

Eryngium  campestre.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Eryngium  — foliis  radicalibus,  amplexicau- 
libus,  pin nato-lanceolatis,  of  Linnams,  is  used  in 
many  places  for  that  of  the  sea-eryngo.  See 
Eryngium  maritimu  m. 

Erynoium  maritimum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sea-holly,  or  eryngo.  Eryngium  — 
foliis  radicalibus  subrotundis,  plicatis  spinosis,  ca- 
pitulis  pedunculatis,  paleis  tricuspidatis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  directed  for 
medicinal  use.  It  has  no  particular  smell,  but 
to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  grateful  sweetness; 
and,  on  being  chewed  for  some  time,  it  dis¬ 
covers  a  light  aromatic  warmth  or  pungency. 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  supposed 
aphrodisiac  powers,  but  it  is  now  very  rarely 
employed. 

Eryngo.  See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo,  sea.  See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo  -  leaved  lichen .  See  Lichen. 

ERY'SIMUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  Blancard  de¬ 
rives  this  word  from  eputv,  Salvum  conserve,  on 
account  of  the  great  virtues  attributed  to  it  by 
the  ancients ;  others  from  epaicw,  to  cleave,  be¬ 
cause  the  leaves  are  much  cleft ;  others  from 
epiTiyov,  precious.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetra- 
dynamia ;  Order,  Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hedge- 
mustard.  See  Erysimum  officinale. 

Erysimum  ali.ia'ria.  The  systematic  name 
of  Jack  in  the  hedge,  Sauce  alone,  or  stinking 
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hedge-mustard  ;  which  is  also  called,  Alliaria 
Camclina,  and  Chameeplion,  by  Oribasius.  The 
plant  to  which  these  names  are  given,  is  the 
Erysimum  foliis  cordalis,  of  Linnams ;  it  has 
sometimes  been  exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and 
dyspnoea,  with  alleged  success.  It  has  been 
esteemed  powerfully  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
antiscorbutic. 

Erysimum  barbarf.a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  barbarca  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Erysimum  — foliis  lyratis,  extimo  sub- 
rotumlo ,  of  Linnams,  have  been  ranked  among 
the  antiscorbutics.  They  are  seldom  used  in 
practice. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge-mustard.  Erysimum  — 
siliquis  spiers  adpressis,  foliis  runcinatis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  its 
expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities,  which  are 
now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  warm  and  pun¬ 
gent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  mustard  in 
their  sensible  effects. 

ERYSIPELAS,  (as,  atis.  n.  EpvcrnreAas ; 
from  epvw,  to  draw,  and  tneAas,  adjoining:  so 
named  from  its  tendency  to  spread  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.)  Ignis  sacer.  St.  Anthony’s  fire. 
Called  also,  in  common  language,  the  Rose.  A 
peculiar  form  of  inflammation  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  skin  ;  and  is  generally  accom¬ 
panied  with  vesications  on  the  affected  part, 
and  with  symptomatic  fever. 

1.  Erysipelas  phlegmonodes.  Phlegmonoid 
erysipelas.  This  form  of  erysipelas  frequently 
occurs  in  the  face,  affecting  usually  one  side 
of  it  only:  sometimes  it  attacks  one  of  the 
extremities  ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  ushered  in 
by  a  smart  feverish  attack.  The  colour  is 
higher  than  in  the  other  species,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  heat  and  tingling  in  the  part  are  exceedingly 
distressing.  The  swelling  generally  appears  on 
the  second  night,  or  third  day  of  the  fever ; 
the  vesications  rise  on  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
break  or  subside  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  the 
redness  changes  to  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the 
swelling  and  fever  begin  to  diminish,  and  on 
the  eighth  day  both  disappear  :  on  the  tenth, 
the  new  cuticle  is  commonly  left  exposed,  the 
old  one  having  separated,  and  the  brownish  or 
dark  scab,  which  had  formed  where  the  fluid  of 
the  vesications  had  been  discharged,  having 
fallen  off.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  rapid,  and  its  duration  shorter, 
in  young  and  sanguine  habits,  than  in  those 
more  advanced  in  life:  in  the  former,  the  tume¬ 
faction  is  sometimes  fully  formed  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  whole  terminates  on  the  sixth  or 
seventh  ;  while  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
tracted  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  and  the  desqua¬ 
mation  may  not  be  completed  before  the  four¬ 
teenth  day.  The  vesications,  in  the  hitter 
instances,  arc  often  succeeded  by  a  profuse  dis¬ 
charge  of  acrimonious  lymph,  for  several  days, 
so  that  scabs  do  not  form.  Phlegmonoid  ery¬ 
sipelas  frequently  terminates  in  suppuration, 
and  in  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
it  is  indeed  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  tex¬ 
ture  being  involved  that  gives  to  this  form  of 
disease  its  peculiar  characters.  It  has  recently 
been  very  accurately  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
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Andrew  Duncan,  junior,  under  the  name  of 
Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane. 

2.  'fhe  Erysipelas  ccilematodes  is  less  severe  in 
its  attack:  the  tumour  is  more  gradual  in  its 
rise  and  extension,  is  of  a  paler  red,  or  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is  accompanied  by 
less  heat  and  local  distress:  its  surface  is  smooth 
and  shining  ;  and,  it  it  be  strongly  pressed 
with  the  finger,  a  slight  pit  remains  for  a  short 
time.  Vesications,  which  are  smaller,  less  ele¬ 
vated,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  toimei 
species,  appear  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  swelling ;  and  are 
succeeded,  in  two  or  three  days,  by  thin  dark- 
coloured  scabs,  giving  an  appearance  not  unlike 
the  confluent  small-pox,  from  the  edges  of  which 
a  clear  lymph  exudes.  The  whole  face  is  much 
enlarged,  so  that  the  form  of  the  features  is 
scarcely  recognised,  and  the  appearance  is  not 
unaptly  compared  by  Dr.  W  illan  to  that  of  a 
bladder  distended  with  water. 

This  species  of  erysipelas  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  when  it  affects  the  face  as 
above  described;  for  the  disorder  of  the  func¬ 
tions  increases  with  the  advancement  of  the 
external  disease.  Vomiting,  rigors,  and  deli¬ 
rium,  followed  by  coma,  take  place  about  the 
height  of  the  disorder,  and  often  terminate 
fatally  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  ;  while,  in 
other  cases,  the  symptoms  continue  undi¬ 
minished,  and  death  occurs  at  a  later  period  ; 
or  a  slow'  and  tedious  convalescence  ensues. 

This  form  of  erysipelas  most  commonly 
affects  persons  of  debilitated  constitution,  drop¬ 
sical  persons,  and  those  who  have  long  been 
subject  to  other  chronic  maladies,  or  live  in 
habitual  intemperance.  It  is  not  attended  with 
danger,  however,  when  it  affects  one  of  the 
extremities.  In  some  unfavourable  cases,  mat¬ 
ter  is  formed,  which  is  liable  to  make  its  way 
through  the  cellular  substance,  producing  irre¬ 
gular  sinuses  between  the  muscles,  which  it 
often  materially  injures,  and  prolonging  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  for  many  weeks. 

3.  The  Erysipelas  gangranosurn  commences 
sometimes  like  the  one  and  sometimes  like  the 
other  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  most  com¬ 
monly  occurs  in  the  face,  neck,  or  shoulders. 
It  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  low  fever, 
and  with  delirium,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
coma,  which  remains  through  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease.  The  colour  of  the  af¬ 
fected  part  is  a  dark  red  ;  and  scattered  phlyc- 
tana;,  with  a  livid  base,  appear  upon  the  surface, 
which  frequently  terminate  in  gangrenous  ul¬ 
cerations.  Even  when  it  terminates  favour¬ 
ably,  suppuration  and  gangrene  of  the  muscles, 
tendons,  and  cellular  substance,  often  take 
place,  producing  little  caverns  and  sinuses, 
which  contain  an  ill-conditioned  pus,  together 
with  sloughs  of  the  mortified  parts,  which  are 
ultimately  evacuated  from  the  ulcers.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  affection,  the  vital  powers 
being  frequently  quite  overwhelmed  from  the 
very  first  of  the  attack,  and  death  taking  place 
in  a  few  hours. 

A"peculiar  variety  of  gangrenous  erysipelas 
occasionally  occurs  in  infants,  a  few  days  after 
birth,  especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  and  is 
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often  fatal.  Sometimes,  indeed,  infants  have 
been  born  with  livid  patches,  vesications,  and 
even  gangrene  already  advanced.  It  most  fre¬ 
quently  commences  about  the  umbilicus  or  the 
genitals,  and  extends  upwards  or  downwards, 
affecting  the  parts  which  it  reaches  with  mode¬ 
rate  swelling,  and  slight  hardness  ;  the  skin 
puts  on  a  dark  red  colour,  and  vesications  with 
livid  bases  break  out,  terminating  in  sphacelus, 
which,  if  the  child  is  not  speedily  cut  off, 
nearly  destroys  some  of  the  fingers,  or  toes,  the 
genitals,  or  other  parts.  In  the  milder  cases, 
when  the  extremities  alone  are  affected,  sup¬ 
purations  take  place  rapidly  about  the  joints  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  The  Erysipelas  infantum, 
however,  often  terminates  favourably  in  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

4.  In  tbe  Erysipelas  erraticum  the  morbid 
patches  appear,  one  after  another,  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  :  in  some  cases,  those  which 
appeared  first  remain  till  the  whole  eruption  is 
completed  ;  in  others,  the  first  patches  decline, 
as  fresh  ones  appear.  Sometimes  the  disease 
thus  travels  progressively  from  the  face  down¬ 
wards  to  the  extremities.  It  commonly  ter¬ 
minates  favourably,  however,  in  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion, 
whether  erysipelas  is  not  occasionally  propagated 
by  contagion.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic,  and 
in  hospitals  it  frequently  happens  that  certain 
wards  are  so  infested  by  it,  that  patients  labour¬ 
ing  under  other  complaints  are  seized  with  it  in 
great  numbers ;  and  almost  every  wound,  how¬ 
ever  trifling,  becomes  surrounded  by  erysipela¬ 
tous  inflammation.  Instances  of  its  apparent 
communication  by  contagion  in  private  houses 
are  much  rarer  ;  but  still  they  occur,  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  conceive  there  can  be  very 
little  reasonable  doubt  that  erysipelas  is,  in  its 
nature,  a  contagious  disease,  although,  like 
fever,  it  sometimes  shows  very  little  disposition 
to  spread  in  this  manner. 

Erysipelas  is  mostly  an  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  then  it  is  apparent  and 
known  :  but  it  also  affects  internal  parts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat, 
primae  viat,  and  air  passages.  It  is  more  liable 
to  attack  women  and  children,  and  those  of  an 
irritable  habit,  than  those  of  a  plethoric  and 
robust  constitution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  erysipelas  sometimes 
returns  periodically,  attacking  the  patient  once 
or  twice  a  year,  or  oftener,  and  then  by  its  re¬ 
peated  attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausts  the 
strength,  especially  in  old  and  debilitated  con¬ 
stitutions. 

When  the  inflammation  is  a  mere  blush,  and 
is  not  attended  by  much  affection  of  the  system, 
it  is  called  erythema;  but  when  the  system  is 
affected,  it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  attacks  all  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  but  it  more  frequently  appears  on  tbe 
face,  legs,  and  feet,  than  in  any  other  situation. 
It  occurs  oftener  in  warm  climates  than  in  tem¬ 
perature  or  coldness. 

It  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain  matter 
generated  within  the  body,  and  thrown  out  on 
its  surface.  A  particular  state  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  sometimes  renders  it  epidemical.  And 
it  has  frequently  been  known  to  accompany 
malignant  fever. 

In  slight  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  it  makes  its  appearance  with  a  roughness, 
heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  which 
becomes  pale  when  the  finger  is  pressed  upon 
it,  and  again  returns  to  its  former  colour,  when 
it  is  removed.  There  prevails  likewise  a  slight 
febrile  disposition,  and  the  patient  is  rather  hot 
and  thirsty.  If  the  attack  is  mild,  these  symp¬ 
toms  w'ill  continue  only  for  a  few  days,  the 
surface  of  the  part  affected  will  become  yellow, 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  will  fall  off'  in  scales, 
and  no  further  inconvenience  will  perhaps  be 
experienced.  When  however  the  attack  has 
been  severe,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  run  high,  then  there  will  ensue  pains  in  the 
head  and  back,  great  heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness; 
the  part  affected  will  slightly  swell;  the  pulse 
will  become  small  and  frequent;  and,  about  the 
fourth  day,  a  number  of  little  vesicles,  contain¬ 
ing  a  limpid,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  yellowish 
fluid,  will  arise.  In  some  instances,  the  fluid  is 
viscid,  and  instead  of  running  out,  as  generally 
happens  when  the  blister  is  broken,  it  adheres 
to  and  dries  upon  the  skin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  some¬ 
times  degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers,  which 
now  and  then  become  gangrenous.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  happen  frequently  ;  for  although 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
arid  the  blistered  places,  to  appear  livid  or  even 
blackish,  yet  this  usually  disappears  with  the 
other  symptoms. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  show  them¬ 
selves  is  very  uncertain.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  duration  of  the  eruption.  In  mild 
cases,  it  often  disappears  gradually,  or  is  carried 
oft' by  spontaneous  sweating.  In  some  cases  it 
continues  without  showing  any  disposition  to 
decline  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  attacked 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but  less  fre¬ 
quently  so  than  the  extremities.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common,  however,  as  before  observed,  for  in¬ 
fants  to  be  attacked  in  this  manner  a  few  days 
after  birth  ;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  genitals.  The  inflamed  skin  is 
hard,  and  apparently  very  painful  to  the  touch. 
The  belly  often  becomes  uniformly  tense,  and 
sphacelated  spots  sometimes  are  to  be  observed. 
From  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Underwood,  it 
appears,  that  the  disease  frequently  spreads  to  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes  on 
with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  restlessness, 
thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  drow¬ 
siness,  or  tendency  to  coma  or  delirium,  and 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  full.  At  the  ] 
end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  fiery  redness  appears 
on  some  part  of  the  face,  and  this  extends  at 
length  to  the  scalp,  and  then  gradually  down 
the  neck,  leaving  a  tumefaction  in  every  part 
the  redness  has  occupied.  I  he  whole  lace  at 
length  becomes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are  so 
much  swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight. 
When  the  redness  and  swelling  have  continued 
some  time,  blisters  of  different  sizes,  con¬ 


taining  a  thin  colourless  acrid  liquor,  arise  on 
different  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  skin  puts  on 
a  livid  appearance  in  the  blistered  places;  but  in 
those  not  affected  with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  falls  off'  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the 
appearance  of  the  inflammation  on  the  face; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  as  the  latter 
extends,  and  both  will  continue  probably  for 
the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days.  In  the  course 
of  the  inflammation,  the  disposition  to  coma 
and  delirium  are  sometimes  so  increased  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  between  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  days  of  the  disease.  When  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  mild,  and  not  leading  to  a  fatal  event, 
the  inflammation  and  fever  generally  cease  gra¬ 
dually  without  any  evident  crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
occupies  a  part  possessed  of  great  sensibility,  is 
accompanied  with  much  inflammation,  fever, 
and  delirium,  and  these  take  place  at  an  early 
period,  we  may  suppose  the  patient  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  Where  translations  of  the 
morbid  action  take  place,  and  the  inflammation 
falls  on  either  the  brain,  lungs,  or  abdominal 
viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same  unfavourable 
opinion.  Erysipelas  seldom  terminates  in  sup¬ 
puration,  unless  combined  with  some  degree  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case  ;  but,  in  a  bad  habit,  it  is  apt  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  gangrene,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
also  great  danger.  When  the  febrile  symptoms 
are  mild,  and  unaccompanied  by  delirium  or 
coma,  and  the  inflammation  does  not  run  high, 
we  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  danger. 

Where  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face,  and 
proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
consequences  are,  in  some  cases,  met  with  on 
dissection. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  vary  greatly 
according  lo  the  form  of  the  disease.  When  it 
occurs  in  robust  plethoric  constitutions,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  phlegmonous  character,  with 
severe  inflammatory  fever,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  taking  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  ; 
then  direct  cooling  saline  purgatives,  anti- 
tnoniul  diaphoretics,  a  light  vegetable  diet,  &c. 
But  if  the  accompanying  fever  be  more  of  the 
typhoid  type,  bloodletting  is  inadmissible,  and 
the  patient’s  strength  must  be  supported  :  after 
clearing  out  the  prims  via-,  and  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  other  secretions  by  mild  evacu¬ 
ates,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  fail,  a  more 
nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
wine,  and  the  decoction  of  hark  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  the  compound  tincture,  may  be  resorted 
to  ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
ammonia,  and  other  powerful  stimulants.  In 
the  decidedly  gangrenous  form  of  erysipelas, 
all  depletion  is  out  of  the  question,  and  a  tonic 
and  stimulating  treatment  must  be  resorted  to 
from  the  first.  Opium  should  be  given  in  full 
doses,  and  calomel  may  be  useful  in  correcting 
the  disordered  state  of  the  abdominal  secretions. 
Besides  the  constitutional  treatment  of  ery¬ 
sipelas,  there  are  certain  local  means  which  are 
found  highly  useful. 

The  ordinary  local  means  of  allaying  inflam¬ 
mation  have,  till  lately,  been  little  employed  in 
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erysipelas.  It  has  been  thought  that  leeches  i 
aave  a  tendency  to  induce  gangrene,  and  that  j 
cold  lotions  may  he  injurious  by  repelling  the  j 
inflammation.  These  opinions,  however,  are 
now  giving  way,  and  many  practitioners  apply 
■both  leeches  and  cold  lotions  with  excellent 
.effect. 

In  cases  of  erysipelas,  where  the  means  used 
to  arrest  the  inflammation  have  failed,  and  sup¬ 
puration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  have  taken  place,  which  they  often  do  to 
a  very  great  extent,  it  is  usual  to  make  inci¬ 
sions  to  give  exit  to  the  discharge,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  tension  of  the  limb.  i-  his  is  an  old 
practice,  which  was  revived  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  lie  recommends 
the  incisions  to  be  made  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  from  two  to  four  inches  apart, 
and  varying  in  number  from  four  to  eighteen, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Lawrence  prefers  to  these  numerous  small  in¬ 
cisions  one  or  two  long  ones,  carried  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  dimension  of  the  limb  or 
other  part.  Mr.  Lawrence  considers  this  treat¬ 
ment  as  applicable  not  only  to  the  suppurating 
and  sloughing  state  of  the  disease,  but  at  its 
commencement,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
these  occurrences.  Mr.  Lawrence  applies  the 
treatment  by  incision  exclusively  to  phleg- 
monoid  erysipelas.  Incisions  are  chiefly  prac¬ 
tised  in  cases  of  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the 
limbs.  A  copious  flow  of  blood  generally 
follows  the  application  of  the  knife;  and  this, 
unless  too  profuse,  should  be  encouraged  by 
warm  fomentations  ;  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  hemorrhage  within  proper 
limits.  The  part  should  then  be  enveloped  in 
a  warm  poultice. 

The  use  of  blisters  and  cauteries  applied  to 
the  diseased  surface  is  frequent  among  the 
French  surgeons,  and  is  said  to  be  advantage¬ 
ous  ;  but  it  has  been  little  adopted  in  this 
country.  Compression  by  bandages  has  also 
been  recommended  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  effect  it  can  have,  except  that  of 
producing  gangrene.  A  very  ingenious  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Higginbottom 
of  Nottingham,  which  consists  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  following 
manner:  — The  part  is  first  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water,  and  wiped  dry.  The  inflamed  skin, 
and  also  the  healthy  skin,  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  or  more  beyond  it,  is  then  to  be  moistened 
w  ith  water,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  passed  over 
it  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener.  The  part  is  left  ex-  I 
posed  to  the  air  to  dry,  and  is  to  be  kept  cool. 
The  result  of  this  practice,  in  many  cases,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  complete  change  of  action  in  the 
part,  and  a  resolution  of  the  disease. 

Erysipelas  infantum.  See  Erysipelas. 

Ekysipei.atoid.  ( ErysipelaLod.es  ;  from  epv- 
anrtKas,  and  etous,  likeness.)  Resembling  erv- 
sipelas. 

ERYTIIE'MA.  (a,  atis-  n.  ;  from  epvOpos, 
red.)  1.  Simple  redness - Hippocrates. 

2.  Rash,  or  inflammatory  blush  without 
fever.  —  Cullen. 

3.  A  lesser  degree  of  erysipelas.  —  Callisen. 

4.  A  nearly  continuous  redness  of  some  por- 
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tion  of  the  skin,  attended  with  disorder  of  the 
constitution,  but  not  contagious. —  Willan. 

I)r.  Willan  has  described  six  varieties,  which 
will  include  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  efflo¬ 
rescence.  In  some  of  them,  as  will  appear 
from  their  titles,  the  surface  is  more  or  less  ele¬ 
vated  at  some  period  of  its  course,  approximat¬ 
ing  to  the  papular  or  tubercular  tumours  :  but 
these  are  obscurely  formed,  and  soon  subside, 
leaving  the  redness  undiminished. 

1.  Erythema  ft  ga. r,  consists  of  red  patches, 
of  an  irregular  form  and  short  duration,  re¬ 
sembling  the  redness  produced  from  pressure. 
These  patches  appear  successively  on  the  arms, 
neck,  breast,  and  face,  in  various  febrile  dis¬ 
eases,  and  in  bilious  diarrhoea,  generally  de¬ 
noting,  as  Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  have 
observed,  a  tedious  and  dangerous  disease. 
They  sometimes  occur  in  chronic  affections,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  which  the  primre  vias  arc  derang¬ 
ed  ;  as  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  hemicrania,  &c. 

2.  The  Erythema  lave  exhibits  an  uniformly 
smooth,  shining  surface,  and  chiefly  appears  on 
the  lower  extremities,  in  confluent  patches,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  by  anasarca.  It  af¬ 
fects  young  persons,  who  are  sedentary,  with 
slight  fever,  and  terminates  gradually,  after  an 
uncertain  period,  in  extensive  desquamation,  as 
soon  as  the  anasarca  has  disappeared.  Exer¬ 
cise,  with  diuretics  and  corroborants,  contributes 
to  shorten  its  duration  in  this  class  of  patients. 
It  occurs  also  in  elderly  persons,  labouring 
under  anasarca  (especially  in  those  accustomed 
to  excessive  drinking),  and  is  liable  to  terminate 
in  gangrenous  ulcers.  Indeed,  under  whatever 
circumstances  anasarca  occurs,  so  as  to  stretch 
the  skin  greatly,  this  erythema  is  liable  to  be 
produced,  and  is  often  chequered  with  patches 
and  streaks  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  hue.  Re¬ 
lief  is  afforded  by  the  horizontal  posture  of  the 
limbs,  by  the  internal  use  of  diuretics  and 
bark,  and  also  by  a  weak  spirituous  lotion 
applied  to  the  surface. 

It  sometimes  occurs  without  oedema,  when 
the  bowels  have  been  much  disordered  ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  in  women,  at  the  menstrual  periods. 

3.  The  Erythema  marginatum  occurs  in 
patches,  which  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
hard,  elevated,  tortuous,  red  border,  in  some 
places  obscurely  populated  :  but  the  redness  has 
no  regular  boundary  on  the  open  side.  The 
patches  appear  on  the  extremities  and  loins,  in 
old  people,  and  remain  for  an  uncertain  time, 
without  producing  any  irritation  in  the  skin. 
They  are  connected  with  some  internal  disorder, 
and  their  occurrence  is  to  be  deemed  unfavour¬ 
able. 

4.  The  Erythema  papulatum  occurs  chiefly  on 
the  arms,  neck,  and  breast,  in  extensive  irregular 
patches,  of  a  bright  red  hue,  presenting  not  an 
inelegant  painted  appearance.  for  a  day  or 
two,  before  the  colour  becomes  vivid,  the  surface 
is  rough,  or  imperfectly  papulated.  1  he  red¬ 
ness  afterwards  continues  for  about  a  fortnight ; 
and,  as  the  eruption  declines,  it  assumes  a  blwe- 
ish  hue,  especially  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
patches.  This  eruption  is  sometimes  attended 
with  great  disorder  of  the  constitution,  especially 
with  a  frequent,  small  pulse,  total  anorexia,  and 
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extreme  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  and 
with  acute  pains  and  great  tenderness  of  the 
limbs  :  but  the  general  disorder  is  often  trilling. 
Light  diet,  with  diaphoretics,  and  the  mineral 
acids,  and  an  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
comprise  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disorder. 

5.  Erythema  tuberculatum  resembles  the  last 
variety  in  the  large  irregular  patches  of  red 
efflorescence  which  it  exhibits ;  but  there  are 
small  slightly  elevated  tumours  interspersed 
through  the  patches,  which  subside  in  about  a 
week,  leaving  the  erythema,  which  becomes  livid 
and  disappears  in  about  a  week  more.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  fever,  and  is  accompanied  with 
great  langour,  irritability,  and  restlessness,  and 
succeeded  by  hectic.  In  the  only  three  cases  of 
this  erythema,  which  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Willan, 
the  medicines  employed  did  not  appear  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  symptoms,  or  to  prevent  the  subsequent 
hectic. 

6.  The  Erythema  nodosum,  which  is  a  more 
common  and  milder  complaint,  seems  to  affect 
females  only,  and  occurs  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
legs.  It  is  preceded  by  slight  febrile  symptoms 
for  a  week  or  more,  which  generally  abate  when 
the  erythema  appears.  It  shows  itself  in  large 
oval  patches,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is 
parallel  with  the  tibia,  and  which  slowly  rise 
into  hard  and  painful  protuberances,  and  as 
regularly  soften  and  subside,  in  the  course  of 
nine  or  ten  days  ;  the  red  colour  turning  blueish 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  as  if  the  leg  had  been 
bruised.  It  has  always  gone  through  its  course 
mildly,  under  the  use  of  laxatives,  followed  by 
the  mineral  acids,  and  other  tonics. 

Erythema  mercuriale.  See  Eczema. 

Eryithric  acid.  ( Erythric ;  from  epvdpos, 
red.)  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  lithic  acid.  Its  colour  is  yellow,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  it  turns  red  — 
whence  its  name. 

ERYTHRI'NA.  (From  epvdpos,  red. )  1. 
A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order, 
Eecandria.  Erythrina  corallodendron,  the  coral 
tree,  a  native  of  the  Antilles,  is  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scarlet  blossoms.  The  bark  of 
E.  Indica  is  considered  febrifuge.  E.  Monos- 
perma  is  much  frequented  by  the  insect  that 
forms  gum  lac. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Heeren  to  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  Lichen  roccella. 

Erythro'danum.  (From  epvdpos,  red:  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice. )  See  Rubio, 
tinctorum. 

Erythroei'des.  (Epi&oeiSes ;  from  epvdpos, 
red,  and  eiSos,  appearance  :  so  called  from  its 
colour.)  A  Greek  epithet  of  the  tunica  vagi¬ 
nalis  testis,  which  has  the  red  fibres  of  the 
cremaster  dispersed  upon  its  inner  surface. 

E  RYTII  RO'NIUM.  (From  epvdpos,  red  : 
so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Hexandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

E RYTii no nx um  Americanum.  Erythronium 
Iii (lie urn.  The  root  is  emetic,  but  is  seldom 
used. 

Eiiytiironium  dens  canines.  Dens  cauis. 
Dog’s  tooth  violet.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
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been  given  against  colic  and  epilepsy,  and 
applied  externally  in  scald-head. 

E RYTII  RO'XYLUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
epvdpos,  red,  and  £vAov,  wood  :  so  named  from 
its  colour. )  Sec  Heematoxylum. 

E'rythrus.  (From  epvdpos,  red  :  so  named 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The  sumach. 
See  Rhus  coriaria. 

E'saphe.  (Ecrae/iy;  from  exacpaai,  to  feel 
with  the  hand.)  The  touch  ;  or  feeling  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  to  ascertain  its  condition. 

E'SCIIAll.  (Eschar a,  ce.  f.  EaxaPa ;  from 
ea’xaPoali  to  scab  over.)  Eschara.  The  portion 
of  animal  substance  that  is  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  a  caustic,  and  which  sloughs 
away. 

ESCII  ARO'TIC.  ( Escharoticus ;  from 
ecrxaP01 °i  t0  scab  over.)  A  substance  which 
possesses  the  power  of  destroying  the  texture  of 
the  various  solid  parts  of  the  animal  body  to 
which  it  is  directly  applied.  This  class  of  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  arranged  under  two  orders  :  — 

1.  Eroding escharotics ;  as  blue  vitriol,  alitmeii 
ustum,  &c. 

2.  Caustic  escharotics  ;  as  potassa  pura,  argenti 
nilras,  aciduvi  sulphuricum,  nitricum,  &c. 

E'SCULENT.  Esculentus.  An  appellation 
given  to  such  animals  and  plants,  or  any  part 
of  them,  as  may  be  used  for  food. 

Esculic  acid.  A  peculiar  acid  found  by 
M.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the  horso-chesnut. 

E'SOX.  (or,  ocis.  m.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  abdominal  fishes. 

Esox  i.ncius.  The  systematic  name  of  die 
pike  fish,  from  the  liver  of  which  an  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which  is  termed,  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
oleum  lucii piscis.  It  is  used  in  some  countries, 
by  surgeons,  to  disperse  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Esenbeckine.  An  alkaline  substance  found 
by  Buchner  in  the  Esenbeckia  febrifuga. 

E'SSENCE.  (Essentia,  ce.  f.)  Properly 
that  part  of  anything  on  which  its  most  remark¬ 
able  qualities  depend.  The  term  has  been 
variously  applied  by  chemists  ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  volatile  oils  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  distillation. 

Essence  of  coi,t’s-foot.  This  is  made  of 
equal  parts  of  balsam  of  tolu,  and  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  with  double  the  quantity  of 
rectified  alkohol.  It  is  sold  as  a  pectoral. 

Essence  of  mustard.  This  is  made  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  camphor,  spirit  of  rosemary,  and 
fiower  of  mustard. 

Essence  of  spruce.  This  is  prepared  by 
decoction  from  the  twigs  of  the  spruce  fir. 
When  mixed  with  treacle  or  sugar,  and  water, 
and  fermented,  it  forms  spruce  beer.  See 
Spruce  beer. 

ESSENTIAL.  Essentialis.  Relating  to 
the  essence  of  anything. 

Essentia  bina.  A  preparation  used  to 
colour  brandy,  porter,  and  other  strong  drinks. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  coarse  sugar  till  it  be¬ 
comes  black  and  bitter,  and  then  mixing  it  with 
lime  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 

Essential  salt  of  bark.  The  quack  me¬ 
dicine  sold  under  this  name,  is  merely  a  watery 
extract  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Essential  salt  of  lemons.  The  preparation 
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so  called,  is  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
binoxalate  of  potash. 

Essential  oil.  See  Oil. 

E'SSERA.  (a,  (v.  f. ;  from  Eshera,  an  Ara¬ 
bic  word  literally  meaning  papula’. )  Sora. 
Sare.  A  species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  distin¬ 
guished  by  broad,  shining,  smooth,  red  spots, 
mostly  without  fever,  and  differing  from  the 
nettle  rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  generally 
attacks  the  face  and  hands. 

Esthio'menos.  (From  eaOico.  to  eat.)  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  any  disease  which  rapidly 
destroyed,  or,  as  it  were,  ate  away  the  flesh  ;  as 
some  forms  of  herpes,  lupus,  cancer. 

E'SULA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  esus,  eaten,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  eaten  by  some  as  a  medicine.) 
Spurge. 

Esula  major.  See  Euphorbia  palustris. 

Esula  minor.  See  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

E'tlier.  See  JEther. 

Ether,  acetic.  Acetic  naphtha.  An  cthe- 
rial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an  equal  admixture 
of  alkohol  and  acetic  acid,  distilled  with  a  gentle 
heat  from  a  glass  retort  in  a  sand-bath.  It  has 
a  grateful  smell,  is  extremly  light,  volatile,  and 
inflammable.  Its  medicinal  properties  nearly 
resemble  the  other  ethers,  and  may  be  given  in 
the  same  doses.  It  is  seldom  used. 

Ether,  hydrochloric.  Muriatic  ether. 
Marine  ether.  This  is  obtained  by  mixing  and 
distilling  alkohol  with  extremely  concentrated 
muriate  of  tin.  Its  operation  on  the  animal 
economy  resembles  that  of  other  ethers.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  used. 

Ether,  hydrocyanic.  This  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  Magendie  in  some  cases  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  smell  was 
found  so  iusufferable  that  its  use  could  not  be 
continued. 

Ether,  muriatic.  See  Ether,  hydrochloric. 

Ether,  nitrous.  Nitric  naphtha.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  distilling  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  alkohol  and 
strong  nitric  acid  ;  or  by  the  process  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best.  See  JEther  nitrosus.  It  is 
very  little  used  in  medicine. 

Ether,  sulphuric.  See  JEther. 

Ether,  vitriolic.  See  JEther. 

ETHERIAL.  ( Etliereus  ;  from  ather.) 
A  term  applied  to  any  highly  rectified  essential 
oil  or  spirit.  See  Oleum  eethereum. 

Ethiops.  See  JEthiops. 

ETH  MO  I'D.  ( Ethmoides ;  from  tdfxos,  a 
sieve,  and  eiSos,  form  :  because  it  is  perforated 
like  a  sieve.)  Sieve-like. 

Ethmoid  bone.  Os  ethmoides.  Os  ethmoi- 
deum.  Cribriform  bone.  A  bone  of  the  head. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  curious  bones 
of  the  human  body.  It  appears  almost  a  cube, 
not  of  solid  bone,  but  exceedingly  light,  spongy, 
and  consisting  ot  many  convoluted  plates,  which 
form  a  network,  like  a  honey  comb.  It  is  cu¬ 
riously  enclosed  in  the  os  frontis,  betwixt  the 
orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One  horizontal 
plate  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  per¬ 
forate  that  plate  with  such  a  number  of  small 
holes,  that  it  resembles  a  sieve;  whence  the 
bone  is  named  cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone. 
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Other  plates,  dropping  perpendicularly  from 
this  one,  receive  the  divided  nerves,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  expanding  into  the  or¬ 
gan  of  smelling ;  and  these  bones,  upon  which 
the  olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so  much 
convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface  of  this  sense 
very  greatly,  and  are  named  spongy  bones. 
Another  flat  plate  lies  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  ; 
and  being  very  smooth,  by  the  rolling  of  the 
eye,  it  is  named  the  os  planum,  or  smooth  bone. 
So  that  the  ethmoid  bone  supports  the  fore-part 
of  the  brain,  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes  the  chief  part 
of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  :  and  the  spongy  bones, 
and  the  os  planum,  are  neither  of  them  distinct 
bones,  but  parts  of  this  ethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  delicate 
and  thin  ;  lies  horizontally  over  the  root  of  the 
nose;  and  fills  up  neatly  the  space  betwixt  the 
two  orbitary  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
olfactory  nerves,  like  two  small  flat  lobes,  lie 
out  upon  this  plate,  and  adhering  to  it,  shoot 
down  like  many  roots  through  this  bone,  so  as 
to  perforate  it  with  numerous  small  holes,  as  if 
it  had  been  dotted  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or 
like  a  nutmeg- grater.  This  plate  is  horizontal ; 
but  its  processes  are  perpendicular,  one  above, 
and  three  below. 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is  what  is 
called  crista  galli ;  a  small  perpendicular  pro¬ 
jection,  somewhat  like  a  cock’s  comb,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  standing  directly  upwards  from 
the  middle  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  dividing 
that  plate  into  two:  so  that  one  olfactory  nerve 
lies  upon  each  side  of  the  crista  galli  ;  and  the 
root  of  the  falx,  or  septum,  betwixt  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  begins  from  this  pro¬ 
cess.  The  foramen  cascum,  or  blind  hole  of  the 
frontal  bone,  is  formed  partly  by  the  root  of 
the  crista  galli,  which  is  very  smooth,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  be  cellular. 

2.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the  same 
direction  with  it,  i.  e.  perpendicular  to  the  eth¬ 
moid  plate,  stands  out  the  nasal  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  It  is  sometimes  called  azygous, 
or  single  process  of  the  ethmoid,  and  forms  the 
beginning  of  that  septum,  or  partition,  which 
divides  the  two  nostrils.  This  process  is  thin, 
but  firm,  and  composed  of  solid  bone;  it  is 
commonly  inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
make  the  nostrils  of  unequal  size.  The  azy¬ 
gous  process  is  united  with  the  vomer,  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  partition  ;  so  that 
the  septum,  or  partition  of  the  nose,  consists  of 
the  azygous  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  above, 
of  the  vomer  below,  and  of  the  cartilage  in  the 
fore  or  projecting  part  of  the  nose;  but  the 
cartilage  rots  away,  so  that  whatever  is  seen  of 
the  septum  in  the  skull  must  be  part  either  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  or  vomer. 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there 
hangs  down  a  spongy  bone,  one  hanging  in  each 
nostril.  They  are  each  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  of 
parchment ;  they  are  very  spongy  ;  are  covered 
with  a  delicate  and  sensible  membrane;  and, 
when  the  olfactory  nerves  depart  from  the  cri¬ 
briform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper 
spongy  bones,  and  expand  upon  them,  so  that 
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the  convolutions  of  these  bones  are  of  material 
use  in  expanding  the  organ  of  smelling,  and 
detaining  the  odorous  effluvia,  till  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  perfect.  Their  convolutions  are  more 
numerous  in  the  lower  animals,  in  proportion 
as  they  need  a  more  acute  sense.  They  are 
named  spongy  or  turbinated  bones,  from  their 
convolutions  resembling  the  many  folds  of  a 
turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many  honey¬ 
comb-like  cells  connected  with  them,  which 
belong  also  to  the  organ  of  smell,  and  which  are 
useful,  perhaps,  by  detaining  the  effluvia  of 
odorous  bodies,  and  also  by  reverberating  the 
voice.  Thus,  in  a  common  cold,  while  the 
voice  is  hurt  by  an  affection  of  these  cells,  the 
sense  of  smelling  is  almost  lost. 

4.  The  orbitary  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is 
a  large  surface,  consisting  of  a  very  firm  plate 
of  bone,  of  a  regular  square  form,  exceedingly 
smooth  and  polished  :  it  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  socket  for  the  eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side. 
When  we  see  it  in  the  detached  bone,  we  know 
it  to  be  just  the  flat  side  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; 
but  while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the  eye, 
we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  small  square  bone  : 
and  from  this,  and  from  its  smoothness,  it  has 
got  the  distinct  name  of  os  planum. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  form  so 
important  a  share  of  the  organ  of  smell,  are 
arranged  in  great  numbers  along  the  spongy 
bone.  They  are  small,  neat  cells,  much  like  a 
honeycomb,  and  regularly  arranged  in  two  rows, 
parted  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition  ;  so 
that  the  os  planum  seems  to  have  one  set  of 
cells  attached  to  it,  while  another  regular  set  of 
cells  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the  spongy 
bones.  There  are  thus  twelve  in  number  open¬ 
ing  into  each  other,  and  into  the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  venereal 
ulcers  ;  and  the  spongy  bones  are  the  surface 
where  polypi  often  sprout  up.  And  from  the 
general  connections  and  forms  of  the  bone,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  venereal  ulcer, 
when  deep  in  the  nose,  having  got  to  these  cells, 
cannot  be  cured,  but  undermines  all  the  face  ; 
how  the  venereal  disease,  having  affected  the 
nose,  soon  spreads  to  the  eye  ;  and  how  even 
the  brain  itself  is  not  safe.  We  see  the  danger 
of  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  which  by  a  force  upon 
the  septum,  or  middle  partition,  may  displace 
the  delicate  cribriform  plate,  so  as  to  oppress 
the  brain  with  all  the  effects  of  a  fractured  skid  I, 
and  without  any  operation  which  can  give  relief. 
And  we  also  see  the  danger  of  pulling  away 
polypi,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  upper 
spongy  bone. 

Ethmoidal  cells.  See  Ethmoid  bone. 

Ethmoides.  See  Ethmoid. 

E'tron.  Hrpor.  The  hypogastrium. 

Eua'nthemum.  (From  et;,  well,  and  avOepus, 
a  flower :  so  named  from  the  beauty  ot  its 
flowers.)  The  chamomile. 

Eua'phium.  (Euarptor ;  from  ev,  well,  and 
ac/>7),  the  touch  :  so  called  from  the  lenity  of 
its  operation.)  A  medicine  for  the  piles  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen. 

EU'CHLORINE.  ( Eucliloriiim ,  it.  n.  ; 

from  to,  intensive,  and  upos,  green.)  lhe 
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protoxide  of  chlorine:  so  called  from  its  vivid 
green  colour.  See  Chlorine. 

EUDIOMETER.  ( Eudiomelrum ,,  i.  n. ; 
from  evSia,  purity  of  air,  and  perpoe,  a  measure: 
so  called  because  it  determines  the  quantity  of 
pure  or  good  air.)  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  given  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air.  See  Atmosphere. 

EUDIOMETRY.  {Eudiometria,  re. ;  from 
evbia,  purity  of  air,  and  perpe &>,  to  measure.) 
The  art  of  determining  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

EUGE'NIA.  (a,  ev.  f.  ;  so  named  by 
Mieheli,  in  compliment  to  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  who  sent  him  from  Germany  almost  all 
the  plants  described  by  Clusius.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Eugenia  cakyofhylla'ta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove.  Ca¬ 
ry  ophyllus  aromaticus.  It  grows  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Moluccas,  &c.  The  clove  is  the 
unexpanded  flower,  or  rather  the  calyx  ;  it  has 
a  strong  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  hot, 
not  very  pungent,  taste.  The  oil  of  cloves, 
commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  received 
from  the  Dutch,  is  highly  acrimonious  and 
sophisticated.  Clove  is  accounted  the  hottest 
and  most  acrid  of  the  aromatics  ;  and,  by  acting 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibres, 
may,  in  some  cases  of  atonic  gout,  paralysis, 
&c.,  supersede  most  others  of  the  aromatic 
class ;  and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  acri¬ 
mony,  is  also  well  adapted  for  several  external 
purposes :  it  is  directed  by  several  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  and  the  clove  itself  enters  many  officinal 
preparations. 

Eugenia  jambos.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Malabar  plum-tree.  The  fruit  smells,  when 
ripe,  like  roses.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where 
the  trees  grow  plentifully,  these  plums  are  in 
great  esteem.  They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh 
oft’  the  trees,  but  are  preserved  in  sugar,  in 
order  to  have  them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the 
flowers,  a  conserve  is  prepared,  which  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  mild  astringent. 

Euck'us.  (Evyaios ;  from  eu,  well,  and  yaicp 
the  earth  :  so  called  because  of  its  fertility.) 
The  uterus. 

Eu'i.e.  (From  evAafa,  to  putrefy.)  A  worm 
bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

EUNU'CHIUM.  (From  evvovxos,  an 
eunuch  :  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  said 
to  render  those  who  eat  it  impotent  like  an 
eunuch.)  The  lettuce.  See  J.actnca  sativa. 

Eui’ato'riopha'i.acron.  (From  funaTupiov, 
agrimony,  and  (paAaapos ,  bald.)  A  species  of 
agrimony  with  naked  heads. 

E  UP  ATO'RI  UM.  ( um,i .  n.  ;  eviraraipiov  ; 
from  Eupator,  its  discoverer:  or,  quasi  hepa- 
torium,  from  rpirap,  the  liver ;  because  it  was 
said  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  1.  The 
Greek  name  of  the  herb  agrimony.  See  Agri- 
monia  eupatoria. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Syngenesis ;  Order, 
Eolygamia  eequalis. 

l  he  pharmacopneinl  name  of  the  Eupa- 
;  torium.  See  Eupatoriiim  catinabinum. 
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Eupatorium  arabicum.  See  Eupalorium  can- 
nabinum. 

Eupatorium  cannabunum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hemp  agrimony.  Eupatorium ; 
Eupatorium  arabicum.  The  juice  of  this  very 
bitter  and  strong-smelling  plant,  Eupatorium  — 
foliis  digitalis,  of  Linmeus,  proves  violently 
emetic  and  purgative,  if  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  promotes  the  secretions  generally. 
It  is  recommended  in  dropsies,  jaundices,  agues, 
&c.,  and  is  in  common  use  in  Holland,  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in 
old  ulcers,  scurvy,  and  anasarca. 

Eupatorium  Grrccorum.  See  Agrimonia  eupa- 
toria. 

Eupatorium  Mesues.  See  Achillea  ageratum. 

Eupatorium  veterum.  See  Agrimonia  eupa- 
toria. 

EUPE'PSIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  eu,  well,  and 
TrewTw,  to  concoct.)  Good  digestion. 

EUPE'PTIC.  (Eupepticus ;  from  eu,  good, 
and  7rf7rr&),  to  digest.)  Easy  of  digestion. 

EUP  II  O' Rill  A.  (a,  a',  f.  ;  from  Euphor- 

bus,  the  physician  to  King  Juba,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  was  named. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Dodc- 
candria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Euphorbia  antiquorum.  The  systematic 

name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  the  Eu- 
phorbium. 

Euphorbia  canariensis.  In  the  Canary 

islands  this  species  of  spurge  affords  the  gum 

euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  cypress  spurge ;  called  also  Esula 
minor,  and  Tithy mains  cyparissias.  This,  like 
most  of  the  spurges,  is  very  acrimonious,  in¬ 
flaming  the  eyes  and  oesophagus  after  touching 
them.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever 
virtues  may  have  been  formerly  ascribed  to  it, 
one  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  that  of  opening  the 
bowels  ;  for,  amongst  rustics,  it  was  called  poor 
man’s  rhubarb. 

Euphorbia  lathyris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  lesser  cataputia 
seeds.  Cataputia  minor.  Euphorbia  —  umbel/a 
quadrijida,  dicliotoma,  foliis  oppositis  integerrimis, 
ot  Linnaeus.  I  he  seeds  possess  purgative  pro¬ 
perties;  but  if  exhibited  in  an  over-dose,  prove 
drastic  and  poisonous  :  a  quality  common  to  all 
the  Euphorbia. 

Euphorbia  officinarum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  euphorbium 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Euphorbium  is  an 
inodorous  gum-resin,  in  yellow  tears,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten  ;  said 
to  be  obtained  from  several  species  of  euphorbia; 
but  principally  from  the  Euphorbia  officinarum 
—  aculeata  nuda  multangularis,  aculeis  germina- 
tis,  of  Linmeus  ;  it  is  imported  from  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  contains  an  active 
resin,  and  is  very  seldom  employed  internally; 

but,  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  resol¬ 
vent  and  discutient  plasters. 

Euphorbia  pai.ustris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  greater  spurge.  The  officinal  plant 
ordered  by  the  name  Esula  major,  in  some 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Euphorbia  palustris  — 
umbella  mullfida,  bifida,  involucellis  ovalis,  foliis 
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lanceolatis,  ramis  sterilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
juice  is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  common  purge; 
and  the  plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents. 

Euphorbia  paiialias.  Tithymalus  paralias. 
Sea-spurge.  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  violently 
cathartic  and  irritating,  inflaming  the  mouth  and 
fauces.  It  is  seldom  employed  in  the  practice 
of  this  country  ;  but  where  it  is  used,  vinegar 
is  recommended  to  correct  its  irritating  power. 

Eupho'rbium.  See  Euphorbia. 

EUPHRA'SIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  corrupted  from 
Euphrosyne,  eveppocrurr],  from  eucppcov,  joyful  ;  so 
called  because  it  exhilarates  the  spirits.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Angios- 
permia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  eye-bright. 
See  Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Euphrasia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  eye-bright.  This  beautiful  little 
plant,  Euphrasia — foliis  ovatis,  lineatis,  argute 
dentatis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  common  people,  as  a  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the  eyes  ;  and  has  also  received  the 
encomiums  of  some  medical  writers,  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  it  is  now  wholly  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  British  herb- 
tobacco. 

Eustachian  tube.  Tuba eustachiana.  Iter  u 
palato  ad  aurem.  The  tube,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  posterior  nares  and 
the  ear  ;  so  named  after  its  discoverer,  Eusta- 
chius.  See  Auris. 

Eustachian  valve.  See  Valvula  Eustachii. 

EVAPORA  TION.  (Evaporatio,  onis.  f. ) 
The  conversion  of  any  substance  into  vapour. 
As  an  artificial  operation,  it  is  usually  performed 
by  applying  heat  to  any  compound  substance, 
in  order  to  dispel  the  volatile  parts.  It  differs 
from  distillation  in  its  object,  which  chiefly  con¬ 
sists  in  preserving  the  more  fixed  matters,  while 
the  volatile  substances  are  dissipated  and  lost  : 
and  the  vessels  are  accordingly  different;  eva¬ 
poration  being  commonly  performed  in  open 
shallow  vessels,  and  distillation  in  an  apparatus 
nearly  closed  from  the  external  air. 

Evaporation  is  a  process  of  infinite  import¬ 
ance  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  in  the 
animal  body,  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and 
lungs,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of 
diminution  of  temperature.  See  Animal  tem¬ 
perature. 

Evergreen.  See  Sempervirens. 

Everri'culum.  (From  everro,  to  sweep 
away.)  A  scoop,  used  to  clear  the  bladder 
from  the  small  calculous  particles  which  may 
remain  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

EVOLUTION.  ( Evolutio,  onis,  f.  ;  from 
evolvo,  to  unroll.)  1.  In  the  general  language 
of  physiology,  this  term  is  synonymous  with 
development. 

2.  That  hypothesis  respecting  generation 
which  supposes  that  the  germ  is  not  organised  in 
the  body  of  the  parent,  hut  pre-existent,  already 
organised,  and  only  developed  by  the  process  of 
generation,  is  called  the  hypothesis  o (Evolution: 
it  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Epigenesis.  Compare 
Ejiigmesis. 
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3.  In  obstetrics,  the  term  spontaneous  evolu¬ 
tion  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Denman  to  that 
case  in  which  the  arm  and  shoulder  of  the  child, 
being  protruded  from  the  vagina,  a  spontaneous 
turning  takes  place,  and  the  child  is  expelled  by 
the  breach,  as  if  in  a  natural  presentation  of 
that  part.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
fact,  is  generally  admitted  ;  but  the  opinions  of 
obstetricians  are  divided  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  it  takes  place. 

Evolution,  spontaneous.  See  Evolution. 

EXACERBATION.  (Exacerbatio ;  from 
exacerbo ,  to  become  violent.)  An  increase  of 
intensity  in  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  recurring 
at  intervals.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to 
an  increase  of  febrile  symptoms,  and  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  paroxysm. 

EXyE'RESIS.  (From  c^aipecv,  to  remove.) 
That  division  of  the  art  of  surgery  which  com¬ 
prises  the  removal  of  whatever  is  injurious  or 
superfluous  to  the  body;  as  the  extraction  of 
foreign  bodies,  amputation  of  limbs,  excision  of 
tumours,  &c.  The  word  is  not  now  in  use. 

Examblo'ma.  (Efa/i§Ao),ua ;  from  e^apSAocv, 
to  miscarry.)  An  abortion. 

Exajiblo'sis.  E^aySAuais.  An  abortion. 

Ex  anastomosis.  (From  and  avaaroyooi, 
to  relax,  or  open.)  The  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  vessels,  to  discharge  their  contents. 

EXANGI'A.  {a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  e£,  and 
ayytiov,  a  vessel.)  The  generic  name  given  by 
Mason  Good,  to  diseases  which  consist  in  en¬ 
largement,  breach,  or  other  morbid  perforation 
of  a  large  blood-vessel,  without  external  open¬ 
ing.  The  genus  includes  aneurism,  vanx,  and 
cyania. 

EXA'NIA.  (a,  a>.  f. ;  from  ex,  out  of,  and 
anus.)  Prolapsus  of  the  rectum.  See  Proci¬ 
dentia  ani. 

EXANTHE'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  E^raBripa; 
from  e|ar0e£o,  ej/loresco,  to  effloresce,  or  break 
forth  on  the  surface.)  Exanthisma.  1.  An 
eruption  of  the  skin,  called  a  rash.  The  Greek 
writers  employed  this  term  in  a  very  general 
sense,  as  we  do  the  word  eruption. 

2.  In  the  present  day,  nosologists  have  limited 
it  to  an  eruption  or  rash  which  is  accompanied 
with  fever,  and  which  has  its  regular  periods  of 
efflorescence  and  decline.  In  Dr.  Willan’s 
arrangement,  it  is  appropriated  solely  to  those 
appearances  which  are  usually  called  rashes; 
namely,  to  patches  of  superficial  redness  of  the 
skin,  of  various  extent  and  intensity,  occasioned 
by  an  unusual  determination  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  sometimes  with  partial  extra¬ 
vasation  ;  it  has  no  reference,  therefore,  to  the 
existence  of  fever  or  contagion.  It  comprehends 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  nettle-rash,  rose-rash, 
purples,  and  erythema. 

Exanthe'mata.  (The  plural  of  exanthema.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases,  of  the  class 
Pyrexia",  in  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Exantiiematic.  Exanthem  aliens.  Erup¬ 

tive. 

EX  ANTI  1  E'SIS.  (E|av07)<ris;  from  c^avOeu, 
to  effloresce.)  Properly  the  breaking  out  of 
an  efflorescence  on  the  skin  ;  but  applied  also 
to  the  efflorescence  itself. 

Exanthi'  sma*  See  Exanthema*  \ 
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Exanthro'fia.  (From  without,  and  av- 
dpicnos,  a  man.)  The  same  as  Apanthropia. 

Exarthre'ma.  (E £apdpyy,a  ;  from  e^apdpou, 
to  put  out  of  joint. )  Exarthroma  i  Exarthrosis. 
A  dislocation,  or  luxation. 

Exartiiko/ma.  E^apBpciipiz.  See  Exarthrema. 

Exarthro'sis.  E£a@paxny.  See  Exarthrema. 

Exarticula'tio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
articulus,  a  joint.)  A  luxation,  or  dislocation 
of  a  bone  from  its  socket. 

Excrecaria  agallocha.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Exci'pulum.  (From  excipio,  to  receive.)  A 
chemical  receiver. 

EXC ITA  BI'L  IT  Y.  (Excitabilitas  ,•  from 
excito,  to  excite.)  That  condition  of  living 
bodies  wherein  they  can  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
functions  and  phenomena  which  distinguish 
them  from  inanimate  matter,  or  the  capacity  of 
organised  beings  to  be  affected  by  various  agents 
called  stimuli. 

Exci'tans.  Exciting.  Stimulating.  Applied 
to  medicines  which  excite  the  actions  of  the 
system — excitantia.  These  are  either  general, 
acting  on  the  whole  system,  as  alkohol,  or  par¬ 
ticular,  acting  only  on  certain  parts,  as  diuretics, 
expectorants,  Sic. 

EXCITATION.  ( Excitatio  ;  from  excito, 
to  excite. )  Synonymous  with  excitement ;  but 
the  term  excitement  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  the  activities  of  living,  and  excitation  to  those 
of  inorganic,  bodies. 

EXCPTEMENT.  1.  That  state  in  which 
excitability  is  called  into  action. 

2.  The  act  of  awakening  excitability. 

Exciting  cause.  See  JEtiology. 

EXCORI A'TION.  ( Excoriatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  excorio,  to  take  off  the  skin.)  An  abrasion 
of  the  skin. 

E'XCIIEMENT.  ( Excrementum,  i.  n. ; 
from  excerno,  to  separate  from.)  Any  useless 
matter  ejected  from  the  body,  but  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  faces  discharged  from  the  bowels. 

Excrementi'tious.  Of  the  nature  of  excre¬ 
ment. 

EXCRE'SCENCE.  ( Excrescentia ,  re.  f.  ; 
from  excresco,  to  grow  from.)  Any  preter¬ 
natural  growth. 

EXCRE'TION.  ( Excretio ,  onis.  f. ;  from 
excerno,  to  separate  from.)  1 .  The  expulsion,  by 
the  various  outlets  of  the  body,  of  such  matters 
as  would  be  superfluous  or  injurious  if  they 
remained. 

2.  Any  matter  so  thrown  off,  as  the  faeces, 
urine,  &c. 

E'XCRETORY.  ( Excretorius ;  from  ex¬ 
cerno,  to  purge,  sift,  &c. )  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  ducts  which  convey  the  secreted  fluids 
from  the  glands.  Some  glands  have  only  one 
excretory  duct,  and  others  several. 

Excretory  ducts.  See  Excretory. 

Excu'tia  ventri'cuu.  A  stomach  brush. 
An  instrument  consisting  of  a  ferule  of  iron  or 
brass,  with  a  bunch  of  hog’s  bristles  at  the  end 
of  it.  It  was  formerly  used  to  extract  foreign 
bodies  from  the  oesophagus  ;  and  some  absurdly 
attempted  to  cleanse  the  stomach  of  viscous 
matters  by  means  of  it. 

EXERCISE.  (Excrcitatio,  onis.  f.)  1.  The 
use  of  the  muscles  in  subordination  to  the  will. 
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(Exercise  has  been  divided  into  active  and  pas- 
i xive ;  but  many  of  the  movements  included  in 
I  he  latter  cannot  properly  be  called  exercise. 

■  See  Gestation.  Active  exercise  comprehends 
i  walking,  running,  dancing,  and  all  those  ex- 
l  ercises  usually  termed  athletic.  They  are  of 
■  great  importance  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  in  the  removal  of  disease.  The  ancient 
physicians  paid  much  more  attention  to  this 
subject  than  the  modern,  in  so  much  that  gym¬ 
nastic  medicine  formed,  with  them,  a  distinct  de¬ 
partment  of  the  art.  See  Gymnastic  medicine. 

EXFOLI A'TION.  ( Exfoliatio ;  from  ex¬ 
folio,  to  cast  the  leaf.)  The  separation  of  a 
dead  piece  of  hone  from  the  living. 

Exfoliativus.  Conducive  to  exfoliation. 
Medicines  which  promote  exfoliation  have  been 
called  exfoliativa. 

Exfoliati'vcm  tre'panum.  A  raspatory,  or  in¬ 
strument  forscrapingexfoliatingportions  of  bone. 

Exi'schios.  (From  e£,  out  of,  and  iaxiovi 
the  ischium.)  A  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Exitu'ha.  (From  exeo,  to  come  from.)  Any 
.abscess  which  emits  a  sanious  fluid.  —  Ruland.' 

E'xochas.  (E£ox«s;  from  to  project.) 

In  general,  a  tumour.  Paul  of  JEgina  applies 
the  term  to  soft  tubercles  at  the  anus  —  pro¬ 
bably  piles. 

E'xoche.  See  Exochas. 

Exoci/ste.  See  Exocystis. 

Exocy'stis.  ( From  without,  and  Kuans, 
the  bladder.)  Exocysle.  A  prolapsus  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXO'GENOUS.  Exogenus.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  De  Candolle  to  plants,  the  vessels  of 
which  are  so  disposed  that  the  older  occupy  the 
circumference  of  the  stem,  and  the  younger  the 
centre;  so  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  takes 
place  from  within. 

EXOMPHALUS,  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  e£, 
out  of,  and  oucpaXos,  the  navel.)  Exomphalos. 
An  umbilical  hernia.  See  Hernia  umbilicalis. 

EXOPHTIIA-LMI A.  (a,  a>.  f. ;  from 
out,  and  o(p6aXyos,  the  eye.)  A  swelling  or 
protrusion  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it.  It 
may  he  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is 
termed  ex ophthalmia  injlammatoria ;  or  from  a 
collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  when 
i  t  is  termed  the  exopthalmia  purulenta ;  or  from 
a  congestion  of  blood  within  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  exophthalmia  sanguinea. 

EXOS  1  O'SIS.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  e£,  and 
oareov,  a  bone.)  Hyperostosis.  A  morbid  en¬ 
largement,  or  hard  tumour  of  a  bone.  The 
bones  most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis, 
are  those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  ster¬ 
num,  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  Hiere  is,  however, 
no  bone  of  the  body  which  may  not  become  the 
seat  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  bones  of  the  cranium  affected  with 
exostosis  in  their  whole  extent.  The  ossa 
parietalia  sometimes  become  an  inch  thick. 

Exostosis,  however,  mostly  rises  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
round  tumour  ;  and  venereal  exostoses,  or  nodes, 
are  observed  to  arise  chiefly  on  compact  bones’, 
.and  such  of  these  as  are  only  superficially 
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covered  with  soft  parts  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  tlie  tibia. 

EXO'TIC.  (E.voticus  ;  from  e^tv,  without.) 
Belonging  to  a  foreign  country.  Plants  which 
are  not  indigenous  or  native  in  a  country,  are 
called  exotic.  The  phrase  exotic  botany  is  used, 
though  not  very  correctly,  to  signify  the  botanical 
study  of  exotic  plants. 

Expanding.  See  Patens. 

EXPANSION.  The  increase  of  bulk 
which  a  body  undergoes  by  the  recession  of  its 
particles  from  one  another,  so  that  it  occupies  a 
greater  space  while  its  weight  remains  the  same. 
Expansion  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  agency  of 
caloric.  See  Caloric. 

EXPE'CTORANT.  (Expectorans ;  from 
expectoro,  to  discharge  from  the  breast.)  Applied 
to  that  which  increases  the  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  lungs. 

“  Expectorants,”  says  Dr.  Good,  “are  those 
medicines  which  rather  promote  the  separation 
of  the  viscid  phlegm  with  which  the  bronchia? 
are  loaded,  than  simply  inviscate  or  dilute  it ; 
though  these  are  also  treated  of  as  expectorants 
by  many  writers.  The  list  of  the  proper  ex¬ 
pectorants  employed  formerly  was  very  volumi¬ 
nous  ;  in  the  present  day  they  are  comparatively 
few ;  and  this  proscription  has,  perhaps,  been 
carried  too  far.  The  principle  upon  which  they 
act  is,  in  some  degree,  doubtful.  The  simplest 
way  of  accounting  for  it,  is  by  means  of  a 
specific  determination  to  the  lungs  ;  for  as  there 
are  pretty  clear  proofs  of  medicines  operating 
specifically  on  other  organs,  as  that  of  mercury 
on  the  salivary  glands,  and  cinchona  on  the 
irritable  fibre,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  expect  a  like  operation  on  the  viscera  of  the 
chest.  Dr.  Cullen  is  quite  at  a  loss  on  this 
subject,  from  not  admitting  of  specific  medicines, 
or  a  specific  action  on  any  organ.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  supposes  expectorants  to  operate  on  the 
bronchia?  merely  by  a  diaphoretic  power,  or  that 
of  increasing  the  flow  of  the  superficial  exhalents 
at  large,  and  consequently  the  exhalents  of  the 
lungs,  by  which  the  mucus  present  in  the  folli¬ 
cles  may  be  poured  out  in  a  less  viscid  form,  and 
hence  in  a  state  to  be  more  easily  thrown  up  by 
the  trachea.  But  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
view  of  the  question.  For,  first,  admitting 
there  are  medicines  that  act  directly  upon  the 
exhalents  of  the  skin,  a  specific  power  is  hereby 
immediately  conceded  to  one  set  of  organs : 
and,  if  such  a  power  exist  in  respect  to  one  set, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  in  respect  to 
fifty.  Next,  we  see  evident  proofs  of  an  ex¬ 
pectorant  power  in  many  medicines,  as  in  gum- 
ammoniac,  where  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of 
increased  exhalation  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  and,  further,  the  general  explanation  gives 
us  no  clew  to  the  different  operations  of  particu¬ 
lar  expectorants.  It  is  possible  that  in  all  these 
cases  there  is  a  particular  stimulus ;  but  whether 
this  depends  upon  any  sensible  qualify  they 
possess,  we  cannot  easily  determine:  for  though 
many  of  them  are  more  pungent  to  the  taste 
than  others,  their  degree  of  expectorant  power 
does  not,  in  every  instance,  keep  pace  with  their 
degree  of  pungency.” 
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EXPECTORATION.  ( Expecloratio ,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  e.vpectoro,  to  throw  out  of  the  chest. ) 
The  act  of  ejecting  matters  from  the  chest. 
The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  the 
matter  expectorated,  but  this  is  more  correctly 
termed  sputum.  See  Sputum. 

EXPIRA/TION.  ( Expiratio ;  from  ex¬ 
pirn,  to  breathe.)  That  part  of  respiration  in 
which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  See 
Respiration . 

EXPLO  R  A'TI O.  ( From  exploro,  to  search 
out.)  Exploration.  The  investigation  of  the 
physical  signs  of  disease,  as  opposed  to  the  diag¬ 
nosis  derived  from  symptoms.  Exploration,  as 
it  is  called,  is  used  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  and  consists  of.  Inspection, 
or  examination  by  the  eye  ;  Palpation,  manual 
examination,  or  examination  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  Mensuration,  or  geometrical  measure¬ 
ment,  with  a  view'  to  ascertaining  the  comparative 
size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  or  belly ;  Per¬ 
cussion,  or  striking  with  the  hand,  which  affords 
indications  cognisable  both  by  the  touch  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  ;  Auscultation,  which  affords 
indications  recognised  only  by  the  ear,  either 
unaided  or  assisted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
stethoscope. 

Expressed  oir,.  An  oil  obtained  by  press¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  substance  containing  it ;  as 
olive  oil  from  the  olive,  almond  oil  from  the 
almond. 

EXPRESSION,  ( Expressio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
exprimo,  to  press  out.)  1.  A  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation  by  which  the  juices  of  plants,  and  various 
fixed  oils,  are  obtained;  as  the  succus  conii, 
oleum  amygdala:,  &c. 

2.  The  indications  of  the  state  of  the  feelings, 
passions,  and  sensations,  presented  by  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  attitude,  and  gesture.  See  Physiog¬ 
nomy. 

Expui'tion.  (From  exspuo,  to  spit  out.) 
'fhe  ejection  of  redundant  fluids  from  the  mouth 
and  fauces. 

Expulsive.  Expellens.  Expulsorius.  1. 
A  bandage  constructed  for  exerting  pressure  on 
parts,  so  as  to  expel  pus  or  other  fluids,  is 
called  the  expulsive  bandage. 

‘2.  The  pains  which  occur  in  the  second  stage 
of  parturition,  and  by  which  the  child  is  ex¬ 
pelled,  are  called  expulsive  pains. 

3.  Diaphoretics  have  been  called  expulsive 
medicines. 

Exsa ngui'nity.  Bloodlessness.  See  Ancemia ; 
and  Ancemia,  partial ,  in  the  Supplement. 

EXSER'TUS.  Protruding:  opposed,  in 

Botany,  to  enclosed. 

EXSICCA'TION.  ( Exsiccatio  ;  from  ex- 
sicco,  to  dry  up.)  Drying.  A  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  operation,  by  which  plants,  chemi¬ 
cal  preparations,  &c.,  are  deprived  of  their 
humidity.  This  is  done  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  to  lire,  on  dry  or  absorbent  substances. 

ExstroVhia.  (From  enorpefu,  to  invert.) 
This  term  is  used  by  Chaussier,  synonymously 
with  extroversion.  It  ought  to  be  written 
ecslrophia. 

ExsuccA/rto.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and  succus, 
humour.)  Synonymous  with  Echymoma. 

EXTE'NSO  R.  {or,  oris.  m. ;  from  extends, 
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to  stretch  out.)  A  term  applied  to  those  muscles 
the  office  of  which  it  is  to  extend  any  part ;  the 
term  is  in  opposition  to  flexor. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  bedis.  A  mus¬ 
cle  of  the  toes,  situated  on  the  foot.  Extensor 
brevis,  of  Douglas.  It  arises  fleshy  and  ten¬ 
dinous  from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  soon  forms  a  fleshy  belly,  divisible 
into  four  portions,  which  send  off  an  equal 
number  of  tendons  that  pass  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  under  the  tendons  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  to  be  inserted 
into  its  tendinous  expansion.  Its  office  is  to 
extend  the  toes. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on  the 
fore-arm.  Radialis  extcrnus  brevior,  of  Albinus. 
Radialis  secundus,  of  Winslow.  It  arises  ten¬ 
dinous  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  and  from  the  ligament  that  connects  the 
radius  to  it,  and  runs  along  the  outside  of  the 
radius.  It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  assists  in  extending  and 
bringing  the  hand  backward. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  loncior.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  carpus,  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  that  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
former.  Radialis  extcrnus  longior,  of  Albinus, 
Radialis  extcrnus  primus,  of  Winslow.  It 
arises  thin,  broad,  and  fleshy,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  external  ridge  of  the  os  humeri, 
above  its  external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
round  tendon  into  the  posterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the  fore¬ 
fingers. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulnaris  extemus, 
of  Albinus  and  Winslow.  It  arises  from  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  then  re¬ 
ceives  an  addition  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna  :  its 
tendon  passes  in  a  groove  behind  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside 
of  the  basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  i 
(i  nger. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis.  A  muscle  i 
situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  extends  all  the  i 
joints  of  the  fingers.  Extensor  digitorum  com¬ 
munis  man  us,  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Ex¬ 
tensor  digitorum  communis,  sen  digitorum  tensor , 
of  Cowper.  Cum  extensore  proprio  auricularis,  I 
of  Albinus.  It  arises  from  the  external  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  humerus  ;  and  at  the  wrist  it 
divides  into  three  flat  tendons,  which  pass  under  e 
the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  all  the 
bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus.  See  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Extensor  inclicis.  See  Indicator. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  A  I. 

!  muscle  situated  on  the  leg,  that  extends  all  the 
joints  of  the  four  small  toes.  Extensor  digi-  i 
torn m  longus.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  > 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment  ;  its  tendon  passes  under  the  annular  liga¬ 
ment,  and  then  divides  into  five,  four  of  which  ] 
are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges 
!  of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the 
|  metatarsal  bone.  This  last  Winslow  reckons  | 

|  a  distinct  muscle,  and  calls  it  Peroneus  brevis. 
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Extensor  longus  pol/u  is  pedis.  See  Extensor 
tproprius  poll  ids  pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.  See  Gastrocnemius. 

Extensor  major  pollicis  mantis.  Sec  Extensor 
isecvndi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollicis  mantis.  See  Extensor 
tprimi  internodii. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus. 
:An  extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on 
the  fore-arm.  Abductor  longus  pollicis  ■mantis, 
lof  Albinus.  Extensor  primi  internodii,  of  Dou¬ 
glas.  Extensor  primus  pollicis,  of  Winslow.  Ex¬ 
tensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  of  Cowper.  It 
^arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  of 
the  radius,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and  upper 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus.  See  Extensor  primi 
Uternodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.  See  Extensor  se¬ 
cundi  internodii. 

Extensor  trijii  internodii.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends 
the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  obliquely  outwards. 
Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus,  of  Albinus.  This 
muscle,  and  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
wnanus,  are  called  Extensor  pollicis  primus,  by 
Winslow  ;  Extensor  secundi  internodii,  by  Dou¬ 
glas;  Extensor  secundi  internodii  ossis  pollicis,  by 
.Cowper.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
Is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  propiiius  pollicis  pedis.  An  ex¬ 
tensor  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
foot.  Extensor  longus,  of  Douglas.  Extensor 
pollicis  longus,  of  Winslow  and  Cowper.  It 
arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  begin¬ 
ning,  some  way  below  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs  to  near  its 
lower  extremity,  connected  to  it  by  a  number  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  and  form 
a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  first  and  last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii.  A  muscle 
of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends 
the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  obliquely  backwards. 
Extensor  major  pollicis  maims,  of  Albinus. 
Extensor  pollicis  secundus,  of  Winslow.  Ex¬ 
tensor  tertii  internodii,  of  Douglas.  Extensor 
ft internodii  ossis  pollicis,  of  Cowper.  It  arises 
ftendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  middle  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  interosseous  ligament;  it  then 
forms  a  tendon,  which  runs  through  a  small 
groove  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  radius, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  last  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  extend  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  obliquely  backwards. 

Extensoi  secundi  internodii  indicis  propri u s. 
•See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.  See  Plantaris. 

Extensor  tarsi  suralis.  See  Gastrocnemius 
nnternus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  indicis.  See  Prior 
■indicis. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi  digili.  See 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus. 

Extenuatio.  See  Leanness. 
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Ex  tennis  mallei.  See  Laxator  tympani. 

Extinction.  The  trituration  of  mercury 
with  other  substances  till  the  globules  disappear, 
is  sometimes  called  the  extinction  of  the  mer¬ 
cury. 

EXTIPULA'TUS.  Without  stipulse  :  ap¬ 
plied  to  stems  of  plants. 

EXTIRPATION.  (Extirpatio  ;  from  ex- 
tirpo,  to  eradicate.)  The  complete  removal  or 
destruction  of  any  part,  either  by  cutting  instru¬ 
ments,  or  the  action  of  caustics. 

E'XTllACT.  ( Extraction ,  i.  n. ;  from  ex- 
traho,  to  draw  out.)  1.  When  chemists  use 
this  term,  they  generally  mean  the  product  of 
an  aqueous  decoction. 

2.  In  Pharmacy,  it  includes  all  those  prepar¬ 
ations  from  vegetables  which  are  separated  by 
the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and  afterwards 
obtained  from  such  solutions,  in  a  solid  state, 
by  evaporation  of  the  menstruum.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  those  substances  which  are  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  by  the  natural  juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well 
as  those  to  which  some  menstruum  is  added  at 
the  time  of  preparation.  Now,  such  soluble 
matters  are  various,  and  mostly  complicated  ;  so 
that  chemical  accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  application  of  the  term.  Some  chemists, 
however,  have  affixed  this  name  to  one  peculiar 
modification  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has  been 
called  extractive,  or  extractive  principle;  and,  as 
this  forms  one  constituent  part  of  common  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  possesses  certain  characters,  it  will 
be  proper  to  mention  such  of  them  as  may  in¬ 
fluence  its  pharmaceutical  relations.  The  ex¬ 
tractive  principle  has  a  strong  taste,  differing  in 
different  plants  :  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution  speedily  runs  into  a  state  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  is  destroyed.  Repeated  eva¬ 
porations  and  solutions  render  it  at  last  insoluble, 
in  consequence  of  its  combination  with  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol, 
hut  insoluble  in  ether.  It  unites  with  alumina, 
and  if  boiled  with  neutral  salts  thereof,  precipi¬ 
tates  them.  It  precipitates  with  strong  acids, 
and  with  the  oxides  from  solutions  of  most 
metallic  salts,  especially  muriate  of  tin.  It 
readily  unites  with  alkalis,  and  forms  com¬ 
pounds  with  them,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
No  part,  however,  of  this  subject  lias  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  examined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts,  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  fluid 
he  evaporated  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until 
the  extract  acquires  a  consistence  proper  for 
making  pills;  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  they  should  be  constantly  stirred  with 
a  spatula.  We  are  also  directed  to  sprinkle  a 
small  quantity  of  rectified  alkohol  on  the  softer 
extracts  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
mouldy.  These  general  rules  require  minute 
and  accurate  attention,  more  particularly  in  the 
immediate  evaporation  of  the  solution,  whether 
prepared  by  expression  or  decoction,  in  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  degree  of  heat  hv  which 
it  is  performed,  and  the  promotion  of  it  by 
changing  the  surface  by  constant  stirring,  when 
the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and  even  by  di¬ 
recting  a  strong  current  of  air  over  its  surface, 
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if  it  can  conveniently  be  done.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  regulate  the  temperature  over  a  naked 
lire,  or,  if  it  be  used,  to  prevent  the  extract 
from  burning;  the  use  of  a  water-bath  is,  there¬ 
fore,  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  uniformity 
of  consistence  and  strength  in  extracts  prepared 
in  this  manner,  sufficiently  demonstrates  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

EXTRAC'TION.  ( Extractio ;  from  extraho, 
to  draw  out.)  The  taking  extraneous  sub¬ 
stances  out  of  the  body.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
extraction  of  bullets  and  splinters  from  wounds: 
and  of  stones  from  the  urethra  or  bladder.  Sur¬ 
geons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term  extraction  to 
the  removal  of  tumours  out  of  cavities ;  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  taking  of  cartilaginous  tumours 
out  of  the  joints.  They  seldom  speak  of  ex¬ 
tracting  any  diseased  original  part  of  the  body ; 
though  they  do  so  in  one  instance,  viz.  the 
cataract. 

Extractive.  See  Extract. 

EXTRA'CTUM.  (From  extraho,  to  draw 
out. )  An  extract.  See  Extract. 

Extiiactum  aconiti.  Extract  of  aconite. 
Take  of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound  :  bruise 
them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  without 
any  separation  of  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to 
a  proper  consistence.  The  dose  is  from  one 
grain  to  five  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Aco- 
nitum. 

Extiiactum  aloes  purificatum.  Purified 
extract  of  aloes.  Take  of  aloes,  powdered,  fif¬ 
teen  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Macerate 
for  three  days,  in  a  gentle  heat ;  then  strain  the 
solution,  and  set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may  sub¬ 
side.  Pour  off  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains.  See  Aloes. 

Extkactum  anthemidis.  Extract  of  cha¬ 
momile,  formerly  called  extractum  chamtemeli. 
Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  dried,  a  pound  ; 
water,  a  gallon  :  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and 
strain  the  solution  while  it  is  hot,  then  eva¬ 
porate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose  is 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Anthemis  nobilis. 

Extractum  belladonnas.  Extract  of  bel¬ 
ladonna.  Take  of  deadly  night-shade  leaves, 
fresh,  a  pound.  Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  on  a  little  water;  then  press  out  the 
juice,  and,  without  any  previous  separation  of 
the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist¬ 
ence.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Atropa  belladonna. 

Extractum  cinchonas.  Extract  of  bark. 
The  London  College  in  their  present  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  order  an  extractum  cinchonce  cordifolice, 
extractum  cinchona:  lancifolice,  and  extractum 
cinchonce  oblongjhlicv.  The  formula  for  each  is 
the  same.  Take  of  the  bruised  bark,  fifteen 
ounces;  distilled  water,  four  gallons:  boil  down 
in  a  gallon  of  water  to  six  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot.  In  like  manner  boil  down 
the  bark  in  an  equal  measure  of  water  four 
times,  and  strain.  Lastly,  all  the  liquors  being 
mixed,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  This 
extract  should  be  kept  soft  for  making  pills, 
and  hard  to  be  reduced  to  powder. 
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Extractum  cinchonce  resinosum.  Re¬ 
sinous  extract  of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved 
cinchona  bark,  bruised,  a  pound;  rectified  spirit, 
four  pints:  macerate  for  flour  days,  and  strain. 
Distil  the  tincture  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
until  the  extract  has  acquired  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence.  This  is  considered  by  many  as  much 
more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  all  the  effects  of  bark  in  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  by  the  distillation  of  it,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  spirit  which  passes  over  shall  be 
collected  and  preserved.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm.  See  Cinchona. 

Extractum  colchici  aceticum.  Acetic  ex¬ 
tract  of  meadow  saffron.  Take  of  the  fresh 
cormus  of  meadow  saffron,  a  pound;  acetic 
acid,  three  fluid  ounces :  bruise  the  cormus 
gradually  sprinkled  with  the  acetic  acid,  then 
press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence  in  an  earthen  vessel,  which  is  not 
glazed  with  lead.  This  extract  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  London  College  into  their  last 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  other  preparations  of  col- 
chicum. 

Extractum  colchici  cormi.  Extract  of 
the  cormus  of  meadow  saffron.  Take  of  the 
cormus  of  fresh  meadow  saffron  a  pound. 
Bruise  the  cormus,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water, 
in  a  stone  mortar;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  it  unstrained  to  a  proper  consistence. 
This  also  is  one  of  the  new  preparations  in  the 
last  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  every  four  hours,  and  is  a 
very  efficacious  preparation  of  colchicum. 

Extractum  colocynthims.  Extract  of  co- 
loeynth.  Take  of  colocynth,  cut  in  pieces,  a 
pound ;  water,  two  gallons.  Mix,  and  boil 
with  a  slow  fire  for  six  hours,  frequently  adding 
distilled  water,  that  it  may  always  till  the  same 
measure ;  strain  the  solution  while  it  is  hot,  and 
evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
is  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Extractum  colocyntiiidis  compositum.  Ex-  \ 
traction  catharticvm.  Compound  extract  of 
colocynth.  Cathartic  extract.  Take  of  colo¬ 
cynth  pulp,  cut  in  pieces,  six  ounces;  purified 
extract  of  aloes,  twelve  ounces ;  scammony,  '■ 
powdered,  four  ounces;  cardamom,  powdered, 
an  ounce;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon.  Macerate  the 
colocynth  in  the  spirit,  for  four  days,  in  a  gentle 
heat :  strain  the  solution,  and  add  it  to  the  j 
aloes,  scammony,  and  soap ;  then,  by  means  of  1 
a  water-bath,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist-  ; 
ence,  the  cardamom  being  mixed  in  towards  1 
the  end  of  the  process.  The  dose  is  from  five  1 
to  thirty  grains. 

Extractum  conii.  Extract  of  hemlock, 
formerly  called  succus  cicutie  spissatus.  Take 
of  fresh  hemlock  leaves,  a  pound.  Bruise  them 
in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  without  any  se¬ 
paration  to  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a 
scruple. 

Extractum  digitalis.  Extract  of  foxglove. 
Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  digitalis,  a  pound. 
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Bruise  them,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a 
•stone  mortar ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
icvaporate  it  unstrained  to  a  proper  consist¬ 
ence.  This  has  been  introduced  into  the  last 
(London  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  it  is  necessarily  a 
preparation  of  very  uncertain  strength,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  so  safe  as  the  powder  or  tincture.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

Extractu.w  elaterii.  Extract  of  elaterium. 
Cut  the  ripe  wild  cucumbers  into  slices,  and 
pass  the  juice,  very  gently  expressed,  through  a 
very  fine  hair  sieve;  then  set  it  by  for  some 
hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided ;  the 
thinner  part,  which  swims  at  the  top,  being  re¬ 
jected.  Dry  the  thicker  part  which  remains  in 
a  gentle  heat.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to 
three  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Momordica 
elaterium. 

Extractum  GENTiANiE.  Extract  of  gentian. 
Take  of  gentian,  sliced,  two  pounds  and  a  half ; 
moiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons.  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  a  cal- 
(on  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Dose  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains.  See  Gentiana. 

Extractum  glycyrrhizje.  Extract  of  li¬ 
quorice.  Take  of  liquorice  root,  sliced,  two 
oounds  and  a  half;  boiling  distilled  water,  two 
gallons  :  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
toil  down  to  four  pints  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
Vom  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  See  Gly- 
i/rrhiza. 

Extractum  hamato'xyli.  Extract  of  log¬ 
wood,  formerly  called  extractum  ligni  cam- 
cechiensis.  Take  of  logwood,  powdered,  two 
pounds  and  a  half ;  boiling  distilled  water,  two 
gallons :  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
•toil  down  to  four  pints:  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
Vom  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  For  its  vir- 
ues,  see  Iieematoxylon  campechianum. 

Extractum  humuli.  See  Extractum  lupuli. 

Extractum  hyoscyami.  Extract  of  henbane. 
Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves,  a  pound ;  bruise 
;hem  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate 
t,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
rom  three  to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Hi/osci/amus. 

Extractum  jalapa.  Extract  of  jalap.  Take 
jf  jalap-root,  powdered,  two  pounds;  recti¬ 
fied  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  distilled  water,  two  gal¬ 
lons:  macerate  the  jalap-root  in  the  spirit  for 
i'our  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture;  boil  down 
idle  remaining  powder  in  the  water  to  half  a 
gallon  ;  then  strain  the  tincture  and  decoction 
separately,  and  let  the  former  be  distilled  and 
-he  latter  evaporated,  until  each  begins  to  grow 
thick.  Lastly,  mix  the  extract  with  the  resin, 
rand  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Let 
this  extract  be  kept  in  a  soft  state,  fit,  for  form- 
ung  pills,  and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it  may  be 
(reduced  to  powder.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
^wenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Convolvulus 
i  alapu. 

Extractum  lactuca.  Extract  of  lettuce. 
Fake  of  fresh  lettuce  leaves,  a  pound.  Bruise 
them,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a  stone 
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;  mortar;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate 
it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  consistence.  For 
|  the  virtues,  see  lactuca  sativa.  Dose,  from  five 
I  to  ten  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Extractum  lupuli.  Extractum  humuli.  Ex¬ 
tract  of  hops.  Take  of  hops  half  a  pound  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons:  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  boil  down  to  a  gallon; 
strain  while  yet  hot,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence.  This  extract  contains  the  bitter 
and  narcotic  principle  of  the  hop,  without  the 
aromatic.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Extractum  opii  furificatum.  Extract  of 
opium,  formerly  called  extractum  thebaicum  and 
opium  colatum.  Take  of  opium,  sliced,  twenty 
ounces;  distilled  water,  a  gallon  ;  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium,  and 
macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it  may  become 
soft;  then,  adding  the  remaining  water  gradu¬ 
ally,  rub  them  together  until  the  mixture  be 
complete.  Set  it  by,  that  the  faeculencies  may 
subside;  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  half  a 
grain  to  five  grains. 

Extractum  papaveris.  Extract  of  white 
poppy.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised, 
and  freed  from  the  seeds,  fifteen  ounces;  boil¬ 
ing  distilled  water,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints; 
strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Six  grains  are  about  equi¬ 
valent  to  one  of  opium.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Papaver  album. 

Extractum  parf.irze.  Extract  of  pareira. 
Take  of  pareira,  bruised,  two  pounds  and  a 
half;  boiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons.  Ma¬ 
cerate  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  boil  down  to 
a  gallon,  strain  while  yet  hot,  and  evaporate  to 
a  proper  consistence.  This  extract  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  if 
indeed  the  latter  possess  any.  See  Cissampelos 
pareira.  The  extract  is  given  in  doses  of  front 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Extractum  rhex.  Extract  of  rhubarb.  Take 
of  rhubarb  root,  powdered,  fifteen  ounces;  proof 
spirit,  a  pint ;  water,  seven  pints.  Macerate  for 
four  days  in  a  gentle  heat ;  then  strain  and  set 
it  by,  that  the  faeculencies  may  subside.  Pour 
off’  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence.  This  extract  possesses  the  pur¬ 
gative  properties  of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous 
and  earthy  parts  are  separated  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
useful  basis  for  pills.  It  is  also  given  separately. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Extractum  ruta.  Extract  of  rue.  This 
may  be  prepared  like  other  simple  extracts.  It 
is  bitter,  but  does  not  possess  the  more  active 
properties  of  the  plant,  as  these  are  dissipated 
along  with  the  volatile  oil. 

Extractum  sarsaparilla.  Extract  of  sar¬ 
saparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  two 
pounds  and  a  half;  boiling  water,  two  gallons. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down 
to  a  gallon;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  In  practice,  this  is 
much  used,  to  render  the  common  decoction  of 
the  same  root  stronger  and  more  efficacious. 
Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its 
virtues,  sec  Smilax  sarsaparilla. 
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Extractum  saturni.  See  Pltimbi  acelatis 
liquor. 

E  xt  it  actum  stramonii.  Extract  of  thorn 
apple.  Take  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  fif¬ 
teen  ounces;  boiling  distilled  water,  one  gal¬ 
lon.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly  co¬ 
vered  vessel,  near  the  lire;  then  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  having  bruised  them  in  a  stone 
mortar,  put  them  again  into  the  liquor.  Then 
boil  down  to  four  pints;  strain  while  yet  hot,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  extract 
is  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  not  at  all  to 
be  depended  on  as  to  uniformity  of  strength  ; 
but  Dr.  J.  Davy  informed  Dr.  Paris,  that  after 
many  trials  of  the  extract  of  stramonium  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Barry  in  vacuo,  he  found  it  more 
uniformly  powerful  than  the  common  preparation. 

Extractum  tara'xaci.  Take  of  dandelion 
root,  fresh  and  bruised,  fifteen  ounces;  boiling 
distilled  water,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  hot  liquor;  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

EXTK  AFOLIA'CEOU  S.  Ext  rafoliaceus. 
Underneath  the  leaf :  applied  to  stipuke,  which 
are  below  the  footstalk,  and  external  with  re. 
spect  to  the  leaf ;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrichis. 

EXTRAVASA'TION.  (Extravasatio ;  from 
extra ,  without,  and  vas,  a  vessel.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied,  by  pathologists,  to  the  effusion  of  fluids 
from  their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles.  Thus, 
when  blood  is  effused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an 
extravasation.  When  blood  is  poured  from  the 
vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  in 
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wounds  of  the  abdomen,  this  accident  is  called 
an  extravasation.  An  extravasation  of  urine  is 
said  to  take  i  place  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  sloughing,  or  ulceration,  the  urine  makes 
its  w'ay  into  the  cellular  substance,  or  among 
the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  bile  spreads 
among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels,  from 
wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  this  is  also  a  species 
of  extravasation. 

EXTREMITY.  Extremitas.  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  limbs,  as  distinguishing  them 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal,  the  head 
and  trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower;  in 
other  animals,  into  anterior  and  posterior.  Each 
extremity  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  upper, 
into  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  the 
hand  ;  the  lower,  into  the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg, 
and  the  foot. 

EXULCEItATION.  ( Exulceratio ,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  exulcero,  to  cause  ulcers.)  Mostly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  commencement  of  ulceration. 

EXU'VIiE.  (ire,  arum.  pi.  f.  ;  from  exuo, 
to  strip  off.)  The  cast  off’ skins  of  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  change  their  skins  by  a  natural  pro¬ 
cess.  The  exuvite  of  serpents,  unguium  senectm, 
were  formerly  boiled  in  wine,  and  used  as  a  cure 
for  deafness,  &c. 

Eye.  See  Oculus. 

Eye-bright.  See  Euphrasia. 

Eyebrow.  See  Oculus. 

Eyelid.  See  Oculus. 

Eye-tooth.  The  fangs  of  the  two  upper 
cuspidati  are  very  much  larger  than  those  on 
each  side,  and  extend  up  near  to  the  orbit,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  called  eye-teeth. 

See  Teeth. 


H  e  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  those  letters  are 
abbreviations  of  Jial  or  final,  let  it,  or  them  he 
made;  thus,  f.  bolus,  let  the  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  prescribed  be  made  into  a  bolus. 

FA'BA.  (a,  re.  f.  By  the  Falisci,  a  people 
in  Hetruria,  the  bean  was  called  baba;  and  from 
thence,  perhaps, ./Men  Martinus  derives  it  from 
iraai,  to  feed.)  See  Bean. 

Eaba  crassa.  Sec  Sedum  telcphium. 

Eaba  ergypliaca.  See  A yrnphtva. 

Eaba  febrifuga.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

Eaba  indica.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

Eaba  major.  See  Bean. 

Eaba  marina.  See  Umbilicus  marinus. 

Faha  minor.  It  differs  no  otherwise  from 
the  garden  bean  than  in  being  loss. 

Eaba  peclrurim.  Sec  I.aurus  pcckurim. 

Eaba  porciua.  Sec  IJyoscyanxus. 

Eaba  purgairix.  See  Bid  n  us. 

Eaba  sancti  Ignalii.  See  Ignatia. 

Eaba  suit  la.  See  Ilynscynmns. 

Eabaginca.  See  Zygophyllum. 


Fabago.  See  Zygophyllum. 

Faba'ria.  (From  faha,  a  bean,  which  it 
resembles.)  See  Sedum  telcphium. 

FA  BRA  RUM  AQUA.  Forge  water. 
Water  in  which  red-hot  iron  has  been  quenched. 
This  is  a  good  mild  chalybeate. 

FACE.  Facies.  The  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  head.  The  bones  of  the  face  are 
usually  divided  by  anatomists  into  those  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw.  In  the  former,  besides 
the  teeth,  we  find  fifteen  bones,  viz.  two  ossa 
nasi;  two  ossa  unguis;  two  ossa  •malarum ; 
two  ossa  maxillaria  superiora ;  two  ossa  palati ; 
i  two  ossa  spongiosu  inferiora ;  two  ossa  triangu- 
laria ;  and  the  vomer.  The  lower  jaw  consists 
of  only  one  bone  besides  the  teeth;  the  os  max- 
illaria  inf’erius.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are 
numerous,  and  admit  in  the  human  subject  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  action,  so  that  all  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind  have  their  cor¬ 
responding  characters  in  the  countenance.  The 
minute  blood-vessels  distributed  to  the  integu- 
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ments  of  the  face  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  irritability ; 
hence  arise  continual  changes  of  complexion 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  ol  the  bodily 
health,  of  temperature,  &c.  From  these  two  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  variety  of  muscular  action,  and 
the  changes  in  the  minute  circulation,  we  de¬ 
rive  the  science  of  physiognomy,  which,  however 
it  may  have  been  exposed  to  ridicule  when 
placed  upon  a  false  foundation,  is  of  no  small 
utility  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  oi  life,  and 
which  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  See  Physiognomy. 

The  face  contains  several  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  organs  of  sense,  and  is  copiously  sup¬ 
plied  with  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  These 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads,  and 
need  not  be  described  here. 

FA'CIAL.  Facialis.  Belonging  to  the 
face  ;  as  facial  nerve,  &c. 

Facial  angle.  See  Angle  facial. 

Facial  artery.  1.  The  artery,  otherwise 
called  the  labial,  the  external  maxillary  or  an¬ 
gular  artery.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  which,  passing  under  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle  and  the  tendon  of  the  digastric,  pene¬ 
trates  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  mounts  over 
the  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  thence  ascends  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
where  it  is  dispersed.  In  this  course  it  gives 
off  palatine  and  lingual  branches,  branches  to 
the  submaxillary  gland,  and  to  various  muscles: 
a  copious  supply  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  lips  by 
the  inferior  labial,  and  two  coronary  branches  of 
this  artery. 

2.  M.  Chaussier  has  given  the  name  of  facial 
to  the  external  carotid  artery. 

Facial  hekve.  Nervus facialis.  The  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  See  Portiodura. 

Facial  vein.  The  vein  which  returns  the 
blood  from  the  facial  artery.  It  usually  joins 
the  external  jugular,  but  sometimes  passes  to 
the  internal  jugular. 

Facies.  See  Face. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRA'TICA.  That  state 
of  the  countenance  which  immediately  precedes 
death  ;  so  called,  because  it  has  been  particularly 
described  by  Hippocrates,  who  calls  it  npoatriruL 
Si a<p0opr) ;  ( Coac .  Prcenot.  212.)  The  nose  is 
sharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples  sunk,  the 
ears  cold  and  contracted,  and  their  lobes  in¬ 
verted;  the  skin  about  the  forehead  hard,  tense, 
and  dry ;  the  countenance  pale,  greenish,  or 

dark. 

Facies  rubra.  See  Gulla  rosacea. 

FAC  1 1  1 1 0 U S.  Factitius.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  thing  which  is  made  by  art,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  native,  or  found 
already  made  in  nature. 

Fas'ces.  The  plural  of  fee. v.  The  alvine  ex¬ 
cretions. 

FJE'CULA.  (a,  a>.  f. ;  diminutive  offeex.) 
A  substance  obtained  by  bruising  or  grinding 
certain  vegetables  in  water.  ]t  is  that  part 
which,  after  a  little,  falls  to  the  bottom.  The 
farcula  of  plants  differs  principally  from  gum 
or  mucus  in  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in 
which  it  falls  with  wonderful  quickness.  There 
are  few  plants  which  do  not  contain  fiecula; 
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but  the  seeds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous 
vegetables,  and  all  tuberous  roots,  contain  it 
most  plentifully. 

FAEX.  (Fecx',  eecis.  f.  ;  an  excretion.) 

1.  The  sediment  of  any  fermented  liquor;  as 
beer,  wine,  &c. 

2.  The  alvine  excretions  are  called  faces. 

FAG  A'  R A.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  Jagus,  the 

beech,  which  it  resembles.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class, 
Telrandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Fagara  major.  See  Fagara  piperita. 

Fagara  octaniira.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  that  kind  of  tacamahaca 
which  is  imported  in  shells.  See  Tacamahaca. 

Fagara  tiperita.  Fagara  major.  Castana 
Luzonis.  This  plant  is  found  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  islands.  Its  berries  are  called  Japan 
pepper,  and  resemble,  in  their  virtues,  the  cubebs ; 
they  are  aromatic,  and,  according  to  Avicenna, 
heating,  drying,  good  for  cold,  weak  stomachs, 
and  astringent  to  the  bowels. 

Fago'pyrum.  (mm,  i.  n.;  from  fagus,  the 
beech,  and  irupos,  wheat :  because  its  seeds  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  mast,  i.  c.  fruit  of 
beech.)  See  Polygonum  fagopyrum, 

Fagotri'ticijm.  ( um ,  i.  u.  ;  from  fagus,  the 
beech,  and  triticum,  wheat.)  The  buckwheat. 
Sec  Fagopyrum. 

FA'GUS.  (i/.s,  i.  f  ;  from  epayco,  to  eat:  its 
nut  being  one  of  the  first  fruits  used  by  man.  3 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nman  system.  Class,  Moncccia ;  Order,  Foly- 
andria. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  beech. 
See  Fagus  sylvatica. 

Facus  casta'nea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  chesnut  tree;  called  also,  Castanea  Lopinia, 
Mota,  Gians  Jovis  Theophrasti.  Jupiter’s  acorn, 
and  Sardinian  acorn.  The  fruit  of  this  plant, 
Fagus  • — • foliis  lanceolalis,  acuminato-serratis, 
subtus  nudis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  much  esteemed 
as  ail  article  of  luxury  after  dinner.  Toasting 
renders  them  more  easy  of  digestion  ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding,  they  must  be  considered  as  im¬ 
proper  for  weak  stomachs.  They  are  moderately 
nourishing,  as  containing  sugar,  and  much  fari¬ 
naceous  substance. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  beech  tree  ;  called  also,  ‘Tagus,  Oxya,  Pa- 
lamia,  and  Valanida.  The  fruit  and  interior 
bark  of  this  tree,  Fagus  — foliis  ovatis,  obsolete 
serratis,  of  Li  mucus,  are  occasionally  used  me¬ 
dicinally,  the  former  in  obstinate  head-ache, 
and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hectic  fever.  The 
oil  expressed  from  beech  nuts  is  supposed  to 
destroy  worms;  a  child  may  take  two  drachms 
of  it  night  and  morning;  an  adult  an  ounce. 
The  poor  people  of  Silesia  use  this  oil  instead 
of  butter. 

Fainting.  See  Syncope. 

FAIR  BURN.  The  name  of  a  village  in 
the  county  of  Ross,  in  North  Britain,  where 
there  is  a  sulphureous  spring. 

1’alcanos.  Orpiment.  — linland. 

FA'LCIFORM.  (Falciforinis ;  from  falx, 
a  scythe,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Resembling 
a  scythe. 

Falciform  process.  The  falx.  A  process 
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of  the  dura  mater,  that  arises  from  the  crista 
galli,  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  terminates  in  the  tentorium. 

FA'LCO.  (o,  nis.  m.  ;  from  falco,  to  hook  : 
so  called  from  the  hooked  form  of  its  bill.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Accipitres,  includ¬ 
ing  the  various  species  of  eagle,  falcon,  hawk, 
&c.  Different  parts  of  these  birds  had  formerly 
medicinal  virtues  attributed  to  them.  The 
dung  and  fat  of  the  hawk  in  particular  were 
esteemed  in  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  stone 
said  to  be  found  in  the  nest  of  the  eagle  enjoyed 
great  reputation  for  its  medicinal  efficacy.  See 
Aetites. 

Falde'lla.  A  compress  of  lint. 

Falling  of  the  uterus.  See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

Falling-sickness.  See  Epilepsia. 

Fallopian  ligament.  See  Poupart's  ligament. 

Fallopian  tube.  See  Tuba  Fallopiana. 

Falltranck.  Faltranck.  (German,  from 
fall,  a  fall;  and  tranck,  drink.)  This  name  is 
given  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  to  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  certain  herbs  gathered  among  the 
Alps,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  great  efficacy 
in  fortifying  the  body  against  the  effects  of  falls 
and  blows.  These  herbs,  when  dried,  are  called 
in  France  vulneraire  Swisse,  especes  vulneraire, 
and  the  Swisse.  The  mixture  consists  of  alche- 
milla,  creeping  bugloss,  betony,  periwinkle, 
pilosella,  golden  rod,  vervain,  and  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  artemisia,  mint,  and  veronica. 

False  aneurism.  See  Aneurism. 

False  angustura.  See  Urucea. 

False  pains.  See  Parturition. 

False  sight.  See  Pseudoblepsis. 

False  winter's  bark.  See  Canella  alba. 

Falx.  ( Falx ,  cis.  f.  A  scythe.)  See  Fal- 
ciform  process. 

Fa'mes.  Hunger.  See  Hunger. 

Fames  canina.  See  Bulimia. 

Fames  lufina.  The  same  as  Fames  canina. 

Famigerati'ssimum  emfla/strum.  (From 
famigeratus,  renowned ;  from  farna,  fame,  and 
gero,  to  bear :  so  named  from  its  excellence. ) 
A  plaster  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  made  of 
aromatic,  irritating  substances,  and  applied  to 
the  wrists. 

FAMILY.  Familia.  A  term  used  by  dif¬ 
ferent  naturalists  in  various  acceptations.  It  is 
now  usually  applied  to  a  collection  of  a  number 
of  genera,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other 
by  characters  derived  from  their  organisation. 

*  Fant&me.  A  phantom.  The  French  give 
this  name  to  the  figures  or  dolls  which  are  used 
by  surgeons  to  demonstrate  the  application  of 
bandages,  and  by  obstetricians  to  illustrate  the 
mechanism  of  labour. 

Farcimina'lis.  (From  farcimen,  stuffing,  or 
sausage-meat. )  See  Allantoid. 

Farctu'ra.  Stuffing.  An  operation  of  the 
old  pharmacy,  which  consisted  in  cramming 
medicinal  substances  into  the  body  of  an  evis¬ 
cerated  animal,  or  the  empty  rind  of  a  fruit. 

Fa'rfara.  ( a ,  (c.  f.  ;  from  farfarus,  the 
white  poplar:  so  called  because  its  leaves  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  white  poplar.)  See  I  us- 
silago  fur  far  a. 

FARI'NA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  far,  corn,  ol 
which  it  is  made.)  Meal,  or  Hour.  A  term 
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given  to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat,  and  other  seeds,  which  is  obtained  by 
grinding  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and  mucilage. 
See  Triticum. 

Farina  fossilis.  The  agaric  mineral.  See 
Agaricus  mineralis. 

Faiun ai  resolventes.  Resolvent  flowers. 
This  name  was  formerly  given  to  a  mixture  of 
the  flower  of  the  seeds  of  the  white  lupin,  tare, 
bean,  and  barley.  Emollient  cataplasms  were 
made  of  this  meal. 

F  A  III  N  A'CEOUS.  (Farinaceus ;  from 
farina,  flour.)  A  term  given  to  all  articles  of 
food  which  contain  farina;  those  substances 
called  cerealia,  legumina,  and  nuces  oleosa.  See 
Farina. 

Fa'rreus.  (From  far,  corn.)  Scurfy.  Applied 
to  urine,  when  it  deposits  a  branny  sediment. 

FA'SCIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  fascis,  a  bundle: 
because,  by  means  of  a  band,  materials  are  col¬ 
lected  into  a  bundle.)  1.  A  bandage,  fillet,  or 
roller. 

2.  The  tendinous  expansions  of  muscles, 
which  bind  parts  together,  are  termed  fascia. 
See  Aponeurosis. 

Fascia  crihriformis.  A  small  web  of  cel¬ 
lular  substance,  stretched  from  the  lower  edge 
of  Poupart’s  ligament  over  the  inguinal  glands. 

Fascia  ii.i'aca.  Iliac  fascia,  or  aponeurosis. 
The  strong  fascia  which  covers  the  inner  surface 
of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles.  Externally  it  is 
attached  to  the  crista  of  the  ilium.  Internally 
it  is  continued  behind  the  external  iliac  vessels 
to  the  ridge  of  the  ilium,  which  bounds  the 
superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  Below  this 
fascia  is  attached  to  Poupart’s  ligament  in  the 
two  outer  thirds  of  its  length. 

Fascia  infundibulifokmis.  A  portion  of 
cellular  membrane  of  a  funnel  shape,  which 
passes  down  on  the  spermatic  cord,  where  it 
penetrates  the  fascia  transversalis. 

Fascia  lata.  A  thick  and  strong  tendinous 
expansion,  sent  off’  from  the  back  and  from  the 
tendons  of  the  glutei  and  adjacent  muscles,  to 
surround  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  It  is  the 
thickest  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  but 
towards  the  inside  of  both  becomes  gradually 
thinner.  A  little  below  the  trochanter  major, 
it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  linea  aspera ;  and,  fur¬ 
ther  down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
that  is  next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends  off  the  ten¬ 
dinous  expansion  along  the  outside  of  the  leg. 
It  serves  to  strengthen  the  action  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  by  keeping  them  firm  in  their  proper 
places  when  in  action,  particularly  the  tendons 
that  pass  over  the  joints  where  this  membrane 
is  thickest. 

Fascia  frofria.  The  name  given  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  to  the  proper  cellular  envelop  of  a  her¬ 
nial  sac. 

Fascia  spiralis.  See  Spiral  bandage. 

Fascia  supkrficialis.  A  very  thin  layer  of 
cellular  membrane,  which  covers  the  abdominal 
muscles  immediately  under  the  skin.  It  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  crural  arch  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  is 
continued  downwards  upon  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  scrotum. 

Fascia  tortile  A  tourniquet. 
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Fascia  travsversa'lis.  The  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  transver- 
salis  abdominis  muscle.  The  anatomy  ol  this 
fascia  is  minutely  described  in  the  splendid 
work  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  hernia. 

Fa'scial.  ( Fascialis ;  from  fascia,  a  band.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  fascia. 

Fascia'tio.  (From  fascia,  a  band.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part  with 
bandages. 

FASCICULA'RIS.  (From  fastis,  a  bun¬ 
dle.)  Fascicular:  bundled.  Applied  to  roots 
which  are  sessile  at  their  base,  and  consist  of 
bundles  of  finger-like  processes  ;  as  the  root  of 
the  Ophris  nidus  avis. 

FASCICULA'TUS.  Fasciculate:  bundled 
or  clustered.  Applied  to  nerves,  stems  of 
plants,  leaves,  See. 

FASCI'CULUS.  ( From  fascis,  a  bundle.) 

1.  In  Pharmacy,  a  handful. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  fasiculus  means  a  number  of 
flowers  on  little  stalks,  variously  inserted  and 
subdivided,  collected  into  a  close  bundle,  level 
at  the  top;  as  in  sweet-william.  It  differs 
from, 

1.  A  corymb,  in  the  little  stalks  coming  only 
from  about  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  not 
from  its  whole  length. 

2.  An  umbel,  from  the  stalks  not  coming 
from  a  common  point. 

3.  A  cyme,  in  not  having  its  principal  divi¬ 
sion  umbellate. 

Fascina'tio.  (o,  onis;  f.)  Fascination.  It 
was  believed  in  superstitious  times  that  magi¬ 
cians  had  the  power  of  inflicting  various  diseases 
and  evils  on  individuals  by  a  spell  or  a  look, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  them,  or  ad¬ 
ministering  any  thing  to  them:  this  was  called 
fascination,  and  divers  medicines,  amulets,  and 
ceremonies  were  put  in  operation  against  it.  The 
notion  of  the  evil  eye,  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinct  among  the  ignorant,  is  a  vestige  of  this 
superstition. 

Fasciola,  (a,  <c.  f ;  diminutive  of  fascia.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  entozoa  in  some 
arrangements.  The  fluke  worm.  See  Dis¬ 
toma. 

Fasciola  liepatica.  See  Distoma  hepaticum. 

Fasciola  humana.  See  Distoma  hepaticum. 

Fastidium  cibi.  Want  of  appetite.  See 
Anorexia. 

F ASTI GI A'TUS.  Flat-topped:  applied  to 
umbelliferous  flowers  and  others  when  there  are 
many  together  which  rise  to  the  same  height,  so 
as  to  form  a  flat  surface  at  the  top. 

FASTING.  A  want  of  the  supply  of  food 
to  the  stomach.  When  produced  by  want  of 
appetite,  without  any  other  apparent  affection 
of  the  stomach,  this  often  arises  from  too  great 
fatigue,  or  protracted  fasting;  from  violent 
passions  of  the  mind  ;  and  from  habit,  or  other 
cause,  enabling  the  system  to  sustain  almost 
total  abstinence  for  a  long  time.  The  news¬ 
papers,  and  even  medical  journals  of  different 
nations,  and  the  transactions  of  learned  so¬ 
cieties,  abound  with  examples  of  persons  having 
fasted  for  a  term  of  time  so  apparently  ex¬ 
travagant  as  to  exceed  credibility.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  and  probably  in  all,  if  they  had 
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been  critically  investigated,  water,  tea,  or  some 
other  fluid,  would  have  been  found  to  have 
been  occasionally  taken. 

Fat.  See  Adeps. 

Fatu'ity.  ( Fatuitas ;  from  fatuus,  silly.) 
Idiotism.  See  Amentia. 

Fau'ces.  (Plural  of  faux.)  See  Faux, 

Faijfei..  An  Arabic  name  of  the  Areca  nut. 

FAUX.  ( Faux ,  as.  f. ;  in  the  plural,  fauces.) 
1.  In  Anatomy,  the  gorge,  or  opening  of  the 
pharynx.  See  Deglutition. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  the  mouth,  or  open¬ 
ing  of  the  tube  of  a  monopetalous  corol.  See 
Corolla. 

FA  VO'S  US.  (From  favus,  a  honeycomb.) 
Favose :  honeycomb-like.  Applied,  1.  To  some 
cutaneous  diseases  ;  as  porrigo favosa,  which  is 
covered  with  a  honeycomb-like  gummy  secre¬ 
tion. 

2.  To  parts  of  plants ;  as  the  receptacle  of 
the  onopordium,  which  has  cells  like  a  honey¬ 
comb. 

FA'VUS.  (ns,  i.  m. ;  a  honeycomb.)  A  pus¬ 
tule  larger  than  the  acor,  flatter,  and  not  acu¬ 
minated.  It  contains  a  more  viscid  matter  than 
the  acor ;  its  base,  which  is  often  irregular,  is 
slightly  inflamed  ;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a  yel¬ 
low,  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  cellular 
scab,  like  a  honeycomb;  whence  its  name. 

Feathered.  See  Plumosus. 

FE'BRES.  (The  plural  of  febris.)  An  order 
in  the  class  Pyrexia:  of  Cullen,  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  pyrexia,  without  primary  local 
affection. 

FEBRI'CULA.  (a,  <v..  f. ;  dim.  of febris,  a 
fever.)  A  slight  fever. 

Febri'fuga.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  febrem  fugare, 
to  drive  away  a  fever.)  The  plant  feverfew; 
lesser  centaury,  &c. 

FE'  B  R I F  U  G  E.  (  Febrifugus ;  from  febris, 
a  fever,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.)  That  which 
possesses  the  property  of  curing  or  alleviating 
fever.  Applied  chiefly  to  medicines  used  against 
the  ague. 

Febrifugum  crenii.  Regulus  of  antimony. 

Febrifugum  oleum.  Febrifuge  oil.  The 
flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  sal-ammoniac 
and  antimony  sublimed  together,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  which  causes  them  to  deliquesce. 

Febrifugus.  See  Febrifuge. 

Febiufugus  pui.vis.  Febrifuge  powder.  The 
Germans  give  this  name  to  the  pulvis  stypticus 
I  lei  vetii.  In  England,  a  mixture  of  oculi  can- 
crorum  and  emetic  tartar,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  drachm  and  two  grains,  has  obtained  the 
same  name ;  in  fevers,  it  is  given  in  doses  of 
gr.  iii.  to  iv. 

Febrifugus  sal.  A  muriate  of  potash. 

FE'BRIS.  (is.  is,  f.  ;  from ferveo,  to  be  hot.) 
Pyrexia.  Fever.  The  name  of  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  important  class  of  diseases  which,  al¬ 
though  much  diversified,  are  generally  conceived 
to  have  something  common  in  their  nature.  In 
a  wide  acceptation,  the  term  fever  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  case  in  which  there  is  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  increased  heat  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  thirst,  and  more  or  less  general  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  functions  of  the  whole  system.  Now 
these  symptoms  present  themselves  in  connexion 
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both  w  ith  idiopathic  fever,  and  with  those  symp¬ 
tomatic  affections  which  arise  from  local  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  hence  fever  is  divided  into  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic.  With  reference  to  symptomatic 
fever,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  immediate  depend¬ 
ence  on  local  disease  or  injury  ;  with  respect  to 
what  is  called  idiopathic  fever,  although  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  show  that 
it  also  is  merely  symptomatic  of  inflammation  in 
some  particular  organ,  the  general  opinion  of  pa¬ 
thologists  is  adverse  to  this  supposition,  and,  in 
truth,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  these  morbidstates, 
it  seems  not  a  little  surprising  that  their  identity 
should  ever  have  been  maintained.  In  the 
present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  treat  only  of 
idiopathic  fever,  referring  to  the  article  Inflam¬ 
mation  for  an  account  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance  attendant  on  that  state  ;  and  to  the 
article  Hectic  Fever  for  an  account  of  that  more 
protracted  form  of  irritation  which  accompanies 
local  diseases  that  wear  out  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  or  tax  them  very  severely  for  a 
great  length  of  time. 

Idiopathic  fever  is  generally  divided  into  in¬ 
termittent,  remittent,  and  continued.  An  inter¬ 
mittent  fever  is  what  is  commonly  called  an 
ague,  and  has  already  been  treated  of  under  that 
head.  A  remittent  fever  is  one  in  which  the 
symptoms  never  entirely  intermit,  but  undergo 
a  marked  diminution  and  exacerbation  at  periods 
more  or  less  regular.  The  paroxysm  of  an 
ague  has  been  considered  by  many  practical 
writers  as  a  sort  of  type  of  fever  in  general,  and 
it  doubtless  concentrates  many  of  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  of  this  affection,  and  we 
therefore  refer  to  it  in  order  to  avoid  some  very 
tedious  and  not  very  useful  descriptions  of  the 
more  protracted  forms  of  fever;  which  will  be 
much  better  understood  by  the  diligent  observ¬ 
ation  of  a  few  cases,  than  by  all  the  descriptions 
ever  written.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  by 
no  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  all  fevers 
are  made  up  merely  of  agues  variously  inter¬ 
woven;  an  extremely  hypothetical  notion,  which, 
though  entertained  by  some  writers  of  high 
authority,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Cullen,  is  in 
no  degree  countenanced  by  what  is  known  of  the 
etiology,  phenomena,  and  treatment  of  febrile 
diseases.  The  subject  of  remittent  fever  is  one 
of  considerable  extent,  and  which  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  much  controversy;  it  is,  moreover, 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  previous  con¬ 
sideration  of  intermittent  and  continued  fever: 
we  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  separately  (See 
liemittent  Fever),  and  shall  at  present  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  continued  fever. 
Continued  fever  has  been  divided  by  nosologists 
into  synocha  or  inflammatory  fever  ;  typhus,  or 
low  fever;  and  syuochus  or  common  continued 
fever,  in  which  the  symptoms  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  are  allied  to  synocha,  and  towards  the 
termination  to  typhus. 

Synocha  is  a  rare  form  of  fever.  It  appears 
to  be  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in  temperate 
climates,  and  among  us  occurs  so  seldom  that 
many  have  doubted  its  existence  as  an  idiopathic 
form  of  fever.  We  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
probability  of  its  occasional  occurrence  inde¬ 
pendently  of  local  inflammation,  because  in  the 
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hot  stage  of  an  ague  in  a  young  and  plethoric 
patient  we  have  every  symptom  of  the  highest 
inflammatory  excitement  of  the  system  without 
any  local  affection  to  account  for  it. 

Typhus  is  that  form  of  fever  which  has  been 
known  under  the  names  of  putrid  freer,  pete- 
child  fever,  spotted  fever,  asthenic  fever,  jail  fever, 
camp  fever,  low  fever,  malignant  fever,  pesti¬ 
lential  fever.  In  its  more  strongly  marked 
forms,  it  is  characterised  by  great  debility  and 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  indicated,  as  the 
disease  advances,  by  a  very  rapid  and  feeble 
pulse  ;  low  muttering  delirium  ;  subsultus  ten- 
dinum  ;  a  dark  fur  upon  the  tongue  and  sordes 
on  the  teeth;  effusions  of  blood  under  the  skin 
causing  petechia;  and  vibices;  sometimes  pas¬ 
sive  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  intestines  ; 
aphtha;  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  an  extremely 
vitiated  state  of  all  the  secretions,  causing  an 
offensive  odour  from  the  body  of  the  patient ; 
an  anxious  yet  vacant  physiognomy  ;  an  attitude 
expressive  of  entire  exhaustion  of  the  muscular 
power,  and  a  cadaverous  complexion  of  the 
countenance  and  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  Two  forms  of  typhus  have  been  distin¬ 
guished,  namely,  typhus  gravior,  malignant  ty¬ 
phus,  or  putrid  fever  of  the  older  writers,  and 
typhus  mitior,  mild  typhus,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  nervous  fever,  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  less  formidable,  there  is  less  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  petechia',  and  the  case  approxi¬ 
mates  to  one  of  ordinary  continued  fever  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  debility  and  nervous  de¬ 
pression. 

Syuochus,  or  common  continued  fever,  is  the 
most  familiar  form  of  fever  in  this  country.  It 
varies  greatly  in  its  type  according  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  locality,  and 
the  circumstances  of  those  among  whom  it  is 
prevalent;  it  sometimes  assumes  a  distinctly 
inflammatory  form  ;  at  others  it  presents  highly 
typhoid  symptoms,  and  occasionally  it  is  little 
disposed  to  either  of  these  deviations,  but  pre¬ 
serves  its  course  as  common  continued  fever, 
with  or  without  some  slight  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen. 

It  has  been  matter  of  much  dispute  whether 
typhus  is  merely  a  modification  of  ordinary  fever, 
or  whether  it  is  sui  generis,  and  arises  from  a 
specific  contagion.  Few,  however,  who  have 
seen  much  of  the  disease,  will  deny,  that  in  the 
same  epidemy  we  occasionally  observe  every 
shade  of  variety  in  the  type  of  fever;  that  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  district  we  find  the 
character  of  fever  greatly  modified  by  the  re¬ 
lative  salubrity  of  different  situations,  and  the 
degrees  of  cleanliness  and  domestic  comfort 
among  different  masses  of  the  same  population; 
and  that  the  type  of  fever  is  often  entirely 
changed  in  the  same  individual  bv  a  transition 
from  bad  air,  filth,  and  wretchedness,  to  a  pure 
atmosphere,  cleanliness,  and  comfort.  It  is 
indeed  argued  by  some,  that,  although  common 
continued  fever  may  under  certain  circumstances 
assume  very  much  the  appearance  of  typhus,  it 
is  nevertheless  only  highly  typhoid  or  resembling 
typhus  without  actually  being  typhus;  but  we 
submit  that  since  we  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  essence  of  typhus,  and  can  only  infer  its 
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existence  from  the  presence  of  certain  symptoms, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  a  case  so 
typhoid  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  by  its  symp¬ 
toms  from  typhus  is  in  effect  typhus.  On  the 
whole  then  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  different  kinds  of  continued  fever  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  particular 
type  of  the  fever  is  determined  by  various  causes, 
some  of  which  we  are  able  to  trace,  while  others, 
and  those  the  most  influential,  entirely  elude  our 
observation.  Another  question  on  which  there 
has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  is  the  conta¬ 
gious  nature  of  fever;  but  we  need  not  discuss 
this  point  here,  because  almost  all  practical 
men  are  now  agreed  that  typhus  is  essentially  a 
contagious  disease  ;  again,  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  evinces  no  great  tendency  to 
spread  in  this  manner  unless  where  a  number 
of  persons  are  crowded  together  in  a  close  at¬ 
mosphere  or  under  other  insalubrious  circum¬ 
stances;  lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  common 
continued  fever  under  similar  circumstances 
always  assumes  more  or  less  of  the  typhoid  cha¬ 
racter  :  we  may  hence  infer  with  much  proba¬ 
bility  that  continued  fever  in  general  involves 
in  its  nature  a  contagious  principle,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  very  active  in  sporadic  cases  where  ventil- 
ation  and  cleanliness  are  properly  attended  to,  but 
which  becomes  highly  active  under  opposite  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There  are  several  diseases  which,  although 
they  present  the  phenomena  of  continued  fever, 
are  distinguished  from  the  common  forms  of 
fever  by  some  remarkable  peculiarities,  and 
which  arise  from  a  specific  contagion  that  always 
generates  the  same  disease  :  such  are  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  the  plague.  These 
will  therefore  be  considered  separately. 

The  proximate  cause  of  fever  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  enquiry  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
the  following  survey  of  the  principal  hypotheses 
that  have  been  maintained  down  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Dr.  Mason  Good. 

I.  That  of  the  Greek  schools  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  concoction  and  critical  evacuation  of 
morbific  matter.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  fever  is  an  effort  of  nature  to 
expel  something  hurtful  from  the  body,  either 
ingenerated,  or  introduced  from  without.  Be¬ 
holding  a  violent  commotion  in  the  system, 
followed  by  an  evacuation  from  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  with  which  the  paroxysm  terminated, 
he  ascribed  the  commotion  to  a  fermentation, 
concoction ,  or  ebullition ,  by  which  the  noxious 
mattei  was  separated  from  the  sound  humours; 
and  the  evacuation  to  a  despumation  or  scum 
which  such  separation  produced,  or  rather  to 
the  discharge  of  this  morbid  scum  from  the 
emunctories  that  open  externally.  Galen  sup¬ 
ported  this  view  with  all  the  medical  learning 
of  Ins  day;  and  it  is  the  otdy  explanation  of 
fever  to  be  met  with  in  medical  writings, 
through  the  long  course  of  three  thousand 
years ;  in  fact,  till  the  time  of  Sydenham,  who 
still  adheied  to  it,  and  whose  pages  are  full  of 
the  language  to  which  it  naturally  gave  birth. 
It  blended  itself  almost  insensibly  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  chemists  of  the  day. 
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And  hence,  the  supposed  despumation  was 
contemplated  as  possessed,  according  to  different 
circumstances,  of  different  chemical  qualities 
and  characters;  and  particularly  as  being  acid, 
alkaline,  effervescent,  or  charged  with  some 
other  acrimonious  principle,  loo  highly  exalted, 
or  in  too  great  a  proportion. 

This  doctrine,  considered  merely  hypothe¬ 
tically,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  highly  inge¬ 
nious  and  plausible.  It  is  in  unison  with  several 
of  the  phenomena  of  febrile  diseases;  and  de¬ 
rives  a  strong  collateral  support  from  the  general 
history  of  eruptive  fevers,  in  which  we  actually 
see  a  peccant  matter,  producing  general  com¬ 
motion,  multiplying  itself  as  a  ferment,  and  at 
length  separated  and  thrown  off  at  the  surface 
by  a  direct  depuration  of  the  system. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  eruptive  fevers, 
the  opinion  is  sufficiently  correct.  But  the 
moment  it  is  brought  forward  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever,  properly  so  called,  in  which 
there  is  no  specific  eruption,  it  completely 
fails. 

For,  first,  no  explanation  is  here  given  as  to 
the  means  by  which  any  such  concoction  or  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  multiplication  of  morbific  matter 
in  any  way  takes  place.  Next,  there  are  many 
fevers  produced  evidently  by  cold,  fear,  and 
other  excitements,  as  well  mental  as  corporeal, 
in  which,  most  certainly,  there  is  no  morbific 
matter  introduced,  and  wherein  we  have  no 
reason  to  conceive  there  is  any  generated  in¬ 
ternally;  while  the  disease,  limited  perhaps  to 
a  single  paroxysm,  closes  nevertheless  with  an 
evacuation  from  the  skin  or  the  kidneys.  And, 
thirdly,  we  sometimes  behold  fevers  suddenly 
cured,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  observed,  by  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  so  moderate,  as,  for  example,  a  few  drops 
of  blood  from  the  nose,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
carrying  out  any  considerable  portion  of  a 
matter  diffused  over  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood ;  while  we  are  equally  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  how  such  diffused  morbific  matter  could 
collect  itself  at  a  focal  point,  or  pass  off  at  a 
single  outlet;  or  of  tracing  in  the  discharge, 
after  the  minutest  examination,  any  properties 
different  from  those  of  blood  in  a  state  of  full 
health. 

II.  That  of  Boerhaave  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  peculiar  viscosity  or  lentor  of  the  blood.  The 
acute  and  penetrating  mind  of  Boerhaave,  who 
was  born  in  1C68,  was  sufficiently  sensible  of 
this  danger ;  and  the  discoveries  which  were 
now  taking  place  in  chemistry  and  physiology, 
led  him  progressively  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  theory,  which,  in  a  few  years,  became  so 
popular,  as  to  obtain  a  complete  triumph  over 
that  of  the  Greek  schools. 

Leeuwenhoeck,  by  a  delicate  and  indefati¬ 
gable  application  of  the  microscope  to  animals 
of  a  transparent  skin,  had  endeavoured  to  esta¬ 
blish  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  constituent  principles 
of  the  blood  consist  of  globular  corpuscles; 
but  that  these  corpuscles  differ  in  size  in  a 
regular  descending  series,  according  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  principles  themselves;  and  that  each 
set  of  principles  has  its  peculiar  blood-vessels, 
possessing  a  diameter  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  globules  that  belong  to  it,  and  con- 
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scquently  incapable,  without  force,  of  allowing 
an  entrance  of  those  of  a  larger  magnitude ; 
and  hence  that  the  blood-vessels  possess  a  de¬ 
scending  series  as  well  as  the  particles  of  the 
blood. 

It  was  upon  this  supposed  fact,  that  Boer- 
haave  built  his  hypothesis.  He  conceived  that 
almost  all  diseases  may  be  resolved  into  an 
introduction  of  any  given  series  of  particles  of 
blood  into  a  series  of  vessels  to  which  they  do 
not  properly  belong ;  and  he  distinguished  such 
introduction  by  the  name  of  error  loci.  He 
conceived  still  farther,  that  this  heterogeneous 
admixture  is  very  frequently  taking  place;  and 
that  its  chief  cause  consists  in  a  disproportion 
of  one  or  more  sets  of  the  sanguineous  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  rest,  by  which  their  globular  form 
is  occasionally  broken  down  and  destroyed,  and 
rendered  either  too  thin  and  serous,  or  too 
gross  and  viscid.  The  viscidity  of  the  blood 
lie  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lentor ;  and  to 
a  prevalence  of  this  lentor,  or  viscidity,  he 
ascribed  the  existence  of  fever;  maintaining 
that  the  general  disturbance  which  constitutes 
fever  proceeds  from  an  error  loci  of  the  viscid 
blood,  whose  grosser  corpuscles,  from  their  un¬ 
due  momentum  as  well  as  superabundance, 
press  forcibly  into  improper  series  of  vessels, 
and  stagnate  in  the  extremities  of  the  capil¬ 
laries  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  cold  stage,  and 
consequently  of  the  stages  that  succeed  it,  to 
which  the  cold  stage  gives  rise. 

The  system  of  Boerhaave,  therefore,  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  elegant  and  artful  combination  of 
both  the  earlier  and  later  doctrines  of  corpus¬ 
cular  physiology. 

The  most  triumphant  fact  in  favour  of  the 
Boerhaavian  hypothesis  is,  that  the  crust  on 
the  blood  in  inflammatory  fever,  is  often  found 
peculiarly  dense.  But  as  fevers  (and  certainly 
the  greater  number)  are  found  without  any 
such  crust;  and  as  a  similar  crust,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  dense,  exists  under  other 
and  very  different  states  of  body,  as  in  preg¬ 
nancy  and  scurvy,  even  this  leading  appeal 
has  long  lost  its  power  of  conviction :  whilst 
the  abruptness  with  which  fevers  make  their 
assault  from  sudden  occasional  causes,  and  in 
constitutions  of  every  diversity,  forbid  the  sup¬ 
position  that,  in  such  cases,  a  lentor  or  sizy 
crasis  of  the  blood  can  have  time  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  however  it  may  exist  occasionally,  and 
be  perhaps  the  source  of  other  disorders. 

III.  That  of  Stahl,  Hoffman ,  and  Cullen, 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  spasm  on  the.  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  solidum  vivum  or  living  fibre.  To 
this  period  of  time,  in  the  production  of  fever, 
and  indeed  of  all  other  diseases,  the  human 
body  was  regarded  as  almost  entirely  passive,  a 
mere  organic  machine  operated  upon  by  some 
autocrat  da,  as  Nature,  or  a  vis  medicatrlr,  but 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  machines,  and 
mostly  by  similar  laws.  Its  muscles  were  con¬ 
templated  as  mechanical  levers,  and  its  vessels 
as  hydraulic  tubes,  whose  powers  were  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  the  common  principles  of  mechanics 
and  hydronnmics ;  and  were  only  supposed  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  internal  changes  per¬ 
petually  taking  place  in  the  fluids  they  had  to 
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convey.  A  new  era,  however,  at  length  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  world ;  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  spirit  to  pervade  medical  study:  the 
animal  frame  was  allowed  to  exhibit  preten¬ 
sions  superior  to  the  inanimate,  and  not  only  to 
be  governed  by  powers  of  its  own,  but  by 
powers  which  are  continually  and  systema¬ 
tically,  from  a  given  point,  operating  to  a  pre¬ 
servation  of  health,  where  it  exists,  and  to  a 
restoration  of  health,  whare  it  has  been  lost  or 
injured.  Stahl,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Boerhaave,  and  in  the  university  of  Hall,  in 
1694,  first  started  this  loftier  and  more  lu¬ 
minous  idea,  —  more  luminous,  though  the  light 
was  still  struggling  with  darkness  —  made  the 
mind  the  controlling  principle,  and  the  solidum 
vivum,  or  nervous  system,  the  means  by  which 
it  acted.  Fever,  on  his  hypothesis,  consisted 
in  a  constrictive  or  tonic  spasm,  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  spasmus  tonicus,  produced  by  a  torpor 
or  inertness  of  the  brain,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nerves,  and  counteracted  by  the  remedial  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  the  vires  medicatrices  of  his 
hypothesis,  labouring  to  throw  off  the  assailing 
power ;  whence  the  general  struggle  and  com¬ 
motion  by  which  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  cha¬ 
racterised.  Hoffman,  who  was  a  colleague  of 
Stahl,  took  advantage  of  this  new  view ;  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  crude  and  primary  ideas  of  Stahl 
with  much  patient  and  laborious  investigation; 
and  soon  presented  to  the  world  a  more  correct 
system,  in  a  more  attractive  style,  but  appa¬ 
rently  with  a  disingenuous  concealment  of  the 
source  from  which  he  had  borrowed  his  first 
hints.  He  omitted  the  metaphysical  part  of 
the  Stahlian  hypothesis,  took  from  the  mind  the 
conservative  and  remedial  power  over  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organs  with  which  Stahl  had  so  absurdly 
endowed  it;  seated  this  power  as  a  law  of  life 
in  the  general  organisation  ;  separated  the  ner¬ 
vous  from  the  muscular  fibres,  the  latter  of 
which  were  regarded  as  only  the  extremities  of  | 
the  former  by  Stahl ;  allowed  a  wider  range 
and  longer  term  to  the  constrictive  spasm  of  I 
fever ;  and  changed  its  name  from  spasmus 
tonicus  to  spasmus  periphericus  :  giving,  also,  1 
to  the  moving  power  of  the  muscular  or  irrit-  i 
able  fibres  the  name  of  vis  insita,  as  that  of  the  J 
nervous  fibre  was  called  vis  nervea. 

It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Boerhaave,  that  I 
his  mind,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  so 
fully  open  to  the  merits  of  this  hypothesis,  that  I 
he  admitted  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power, 
though  a  doctrine  that  struck  at  the  root  of  his 
own  system. 

Dr.  Cullen,  about  the  year  1760,  boldly  | 
ventured  upon  a  new  attempt  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  and  facilitating  the  pathology  of 
fever.  As  his  basis  he  took  the  hypothesis  of 
Stahl,  as  modified  and  improved  by  Hoffman : 
and  on  this  basis  erected  bis  stately  and  ela-  i 
borate  structure,  so  well  known  to  the  medical  | 
world,  full  of  ingenuity  and  daring  genius,  and  1 1 
which,  if  it  be  at  this  moment  crumbling  into  » 
decay,  certainly  is  not  falling  .prostrate  before  f 
any  fabric  of  more  substantial  materials,  or  I 
more  elegant  architecture.  Cullen  has  been  | 
accused  of  the  same  want  of  ingenuousness  to-  I 
wards  Hoffman,  as  Hoffman  is  chargeable  with  I 
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towards  Stahl;  and  of  having  introduced  his 
system  to  the  public  with  little  or  no  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has 
drawn.  But  surely  no  one  can  bring  forward 
such  an  accusation,  who  has  read  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  the  preface  to  his  Practice  of 
Physic,  in  which  he  gives  a  full  account  ot  Dr. 
Hoffman’s  system  in  his  own  words,  and  pays 
complete  homage  to  his  merits. 

According  to  the  more  elaborated  principles 
of  the  Cullenian  system,  the  human  body  is  a 
congeries  of  organs,  regulated  by  the  laws  not 
of  inanimate  matter,  but  of  life,  and  super¬ 
intended  by  a  mobile  and  conservative  power 
or  energy,  seated  in  the  brain,  but  distinct  from 
the  mind  or  sold  ;  acting  wisely,  but  necessarily, 
for  the  general  health  ;  correcting  deviations, 
and  supplying  defects,  not  from  a  knowledge 
and  choice  of  the  means,  but  by  a  pre-esta¬ 
blished  relation  between  the  changes  produced, 
and  the  motions  required  for  the  restoration  of 
health ;  and  operating,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  the  moving  fibres,  upon  whose 
healthy  or  unhealthy  state  depends  the  health 
or  unhealthiness  of  the  general  frame  :  which 
fibres  be  regarded  with  Stahl,  as  simple  nerves, 
the  muscular  filaments  being:  nothing  more 
than  their  extremities,  and  by  no  means  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  independent  vis  insita. 

The  brain,  therefore,  upon  this  hypothesis,  is 
the  primum  mobile,  but  it  closely  associates  in 
its  action  with  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the 
extreme  vessels.  The  force  of  the  heart  gives 
extension  to  the  arteries,  and  the  growth  of  the 
body  depends  upon  such  extension  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  nutritious  fluid  furnished  by  the 
brain,  and  deposited  by  the  nerves  in  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  their  own  fibres ;  the  matter  of 
which  fibres  is  a  solid  of  a  peculiar  kind,  whose 
parts  are  united  by  chemical  attraction.  All 
nervous  power  commences  in  the  encephalon ; 
it  “  consists  in  a  motion  beginning  in  the 
brain,  and  propagated  from  thence  into  the 
moving  fibres,  in  which  a  contraction  is  to  be 
produced.  The  power  by  which  this  motion 
is  propagated,  we  name,”  says  Dr.  Cullen,  “  the 
energy  of  the  brain;  and  we  therefore  consider 
every  modification  of  the  motions  produced  as 
modifications  of  that  energy.”  He  further  lays 
it  down  as  a  law  of  the  economy,  that  the 
energy  of  the  brain  is  alternately  excited  and 
collapsed,  since  every  fibrous  contraction  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  relaxation  :  whence  spasms  and 
convulsions  are  motus  abnormes,  and  consist  in 
an  irregularity  of  such  alternation.  But  we 
must  distinguish,  in  this  system,  between  the 
energy  of  the  brain  and  the  vital  fluid  it  sends 
forth  by  the  nerves ;  for  while  the  former  rises 
and  sinks  alternately,  the  latter  remains  per¬ 
manently  the  same.  It  is  not  a  secretion,  but 
an  inherent  principle,  never  exhausted,  and  that 
never  needs  renewal. 

I  his  hypothesis,  in  its  various  ramifications, 
influenced  every  part  of  his  theory  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  consequently  laid  a  foundation  for  his 
doctrine  of  fever.  The  proximate  cause  of  fever 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  collapse  or  declination  of 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  certain  sedative  powers,  as  con- 
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tagion,  miasm,  cold,  and  fear,  which  constitute 
the  remote  causes.  This  diminished  energy  ex-  ' 
tends  its  influence  over  the  whole  system,  and 
occasions  an  universal  debility ;  but  chiefly 
over  the  extreme  vessels,  on  which  it  induces  a 
spasm;  and  in  this  spasm  the  cold  fit  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist. 

“  Such,  however,”  to  adopt  the  words  of 
Cullen  himself,  “  is  the  nature  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  this  debility  proves  an  indirect 
stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous  system;  whence 
by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage,  and 
spasms  connected  with  it,  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  extending  this  energy 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  restoring,  therefore, 
their  action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming 
the  spasm  affecting  them  ;  upon  the  removing 
of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other 
marks  of  the  relaxation  of  the  excretories,  take 
place.” 

This  relaxed  or  perspiratory  section  of  the 
paroxysm,  however,  is  not  regarded  by  Cullen 
as  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  as  the  prelude 
to  returning  health.  Yet  the  fit  still  consists 
of  three  stages :  the  first  of  debility  or  dimi¬ 
nished  energy ;  the  second,  of  spasm  ;  and  the 
third,  of  heat.  And  though  Cullen  had  some 
doubts  whether  the  remote  causes  of  fever 
might  not  produce  the  spasm  as  well  as  the 
atony  of  the  nervous  system,  yet  he  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  second  stage  to  the  operation  of  the 
first,  as  he  did  most  decidedly  the  third  to  that 
of  the  second  :  and  thus  to  regard  the  whole 
as  a  regular  series  of  actions,  employed  by  the 
vis  medicatrix  natures  for  the  recovery  of  health. 

That  fever,  in  its  commencement  or  earliest 
stage,  is  characterised  by  debility  of  the  livino- 
fibre,  or,  more  closely  in  the  words  of  Cullen” 
by  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  extending 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  capillaries,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  accurately  watches  its  pheno¬ 
mena.  And  thus  far  the  Cullenian  hypothesis  is 
unquestionably  correct ;  as  it  appears  to  be,  also, 
in  supposing  the  cold  stage  to  be  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  hot,  and  of  the  excretion  of  sweat 
by  which  the  hot  stage  is  succeeded.  But  it 
fails  in  the  two  following  important  points, 
without  noticing  a  few  others  of  smaller  con¬ 
sequence.  The  spasm  of  the  minute  vessels 
produced  by  debility  takes  the  lead  in  the 
general  assault;  and,  though  it  forms  only  a 
link  in  the  remedial  process,  is  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  be  subdued  :  and  hence  all 
that  follows  in  the  paroxysm  is  an  effort  of  the 
system  to  overcome  this  spasm.  The  effort  at 
length  proves  successful :  the  debility  yields  to 
returning  strength  ;  the  spasm  is  conquered, 
and  the  war  should  seem  to  be  over.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact  :  the  war  continues  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  hollow 
truce;  debility  and  spasm  take  the  field  again, 
and  other  battles  remain  to  be  fought.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  a 
return  of  debility  and  spasm,  after  they  have 
been  subdued  ;  nor  to  show  why  spasm  should 
ever,  in  the  first  instance,  be  a  result  of  debility. 
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The  next  striking  defect  is,  that  debility  is 
here  made  a  cause  of  strength  ;  the  weakened 
action  of  tlie  first  stage  giving  rise  to  the  in¬ 
creased  action  and  re-excited  energy  that  restore 
the  system  to  a  balance  of  health :  and  here, 
again,  we  stand  in  need  of  the  interposition  of 
some  present  divinity  to  accomplish  such  an 
effort  by  such  means. 

IV.  That  of  Brown  and  Darwin  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  accumulated  and  exhausted  ex¬ 
citability  or  sensorial  power.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  this  system,  with  all  its 
ingenuity  and  masterly  combination,  should 
not  have  proved  satisfactory  to  every  one.  In 
reality,  it  did  not  for  many  years  prove  satis¬ 
factory  to  every  one  in  the  celebrated  school  in 
which  it  was  first  propounded.  And  hence, 
under  the  plastic  hands  of  Brown,  arose  an¬ 
other  hypothesis,  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  very  brief  outline,  together  with  the 
modification  it  received  under  the  finishing 
strokes  of  Darwin. 

It  had  great  simplicity  of  principle,  and  some 
plausibility  of  feature;  it  attracted  the  curious 
by  its  novelty,  the  indolent  by  its  facility,  and 
every  one  by  the  boldness  of  its  speculations. 
It  circulated  widely,  and  soon  acquired  popu¬ 
larity  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 

Man,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  an  or¬ 
ganised  machine,  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
excitability,  or  predisposition  to  excitement,  by 
means  of  a  great  variety  of  stimuli,  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  some  of  which  are  per¬ 
petually  acting  upon  the  machine ;  and  hence 
the  excitement  which  constitutes  the  life  of 
the  machine  is  maintained.  Excitability,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  nervous  energy  of  Cullen,  and,  like 
that,  is  constantly  varying  in  its  accumulation 
and  exhaustion  ;  yet  not,  like  the  nervous 
energy  of  Cullen,  under  the  direction  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  vis  conservatrix  el  medicatrix  natures, 
distinct  from  the  matter  of  the  organisation 
itself,  but  passively  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
such  stimuli  as  it  may  chance  to  meet  with,  and 
necessarily  yielding  to  their  influence. 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  excitement  is  the  vital 
flame,  excitability  the  portion  of  fuel  allotted  to 
every  man  at  his  birth,  and  which,  varying  in 
every  individual,  is  to  serve  him  without  any 
addition  for  the  whole  of  his  existence  :  while 
the  stimuli  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  are 
the  different  kinds  of  blasts  by  which  the  flame 
is  kept  up.  If  the  fuel  or  excitability  be 
made  the  most  of,  by  a  due  temperature  or 
mean  rate  of  blasts  or  stimuli,  the  flame  or  ex¬ 
citement  may  be  maintained  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  But  its  power  of  supporting  a  pro¬ 
tracted  flame  may  be  weakened  by  having  the 
blast  either  too  high  or  too  low.  If  too  high, 
the  fuel  or  excitability  will,  from  the  violence 
of  the  flame,  be  destroyed  rapidly,  and  its 
power  of  prolonging  the  flame  be  weakened 
directly  :  and,  to  this  state  of  the  machine, 
Brown  gave  the  name  of  indirect  debility,  or 
exhausted  excitability.  If  the  blasts  or  stimuli 
be  below  the  mean  rate,  the  fuel,  indeed,  will 
be  but  little  expended,  but  it  will  become  drier 
and  more  inflammable,  and  its  power  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  flame  will  be  still  mote  curtailed 
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than  in  the  former  case  ;  for  half  the  blast  that 
would  be  required  to  excite  rapid  destruction 
antecedently,  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  the 
same  effect  now.  This  state  of  the  machine, 
therefore,  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  contra¬ 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  direct  debility,  or 
accumulated  excitability. 

Upon  these  principles  he  founded  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  mode  of  treatment  of  all  diseases. 
They  consist  but  of  two  families,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  :  the 
former  produced  by  accumulated  excitability, 
and  marked  by  direct  debility  ;  the  latter  oc¬ 
casioned  by  exhausted  excitability,  and  marked 
by  indirect  debility. 

Fevers,  therefore,  under  this  hypothesis,  like 
other  diseases,  are  either  sthenic  or  asthenic : 
they  result  from  accumulated  or  exhausted  ex¬ 
citability'.  Inflammatory  fever  belongs  to  the 
first  division,  and  typhus  to  the  second. 

The  Brunonian  hypothesis  offers  one  prin¬ 
ciple  that  is  unquestionably  founded  on  fact, 
and  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention  :  that  of 
accumulated  excitability  from  an  absence  or 
defect  of  stimuli ;  in  colloquial  language,  an 
increase  of  energy  by  rest.  And  it  is  this  prin¬ 
ciple  which  forms  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the 
more  finished  system  of  Darwin. 

Sensible  of  the  objection  that  weighs  equally 
against  that  part  of  the  system  of  Cullen  and 
Brown,  which  represents  the  energy  or  ex¬ 
citability  of  the  living  frame  as  capable  of 
recruiting  itself  after  collapse  or  exhaustion, 
without  a  recruiting  material  to  feed  on,  he 
directly  allows  the  existence  of  such  a  material ; 
regards  it  as  a  peculiar  secretion,  and  the  brain 
as  the  organ  that  elaborates  and  pours  it  forth. 
The  brain,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  Darwin, 
is  the  common  fountain  from  which  every  other 
organ  is  supplied  with  sensorial  fluid,  and  is 
itself  supplied  from  the  blood,  as  the  blood  is 
from  the  food  of  the  stomach. 

All  this  is  intelligible ;  but  when,  beyond 
this,  he  endows  his  sensorial  fluid  with  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  corporeal  faculty,  makes  it  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  sensation,  and  tells 
us  that  ideas  are  the  actual  “  contractions,  or 
motions,  or  configurations  of  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organ  of  sense,”  he 
wanders  very  unnecessarily  from  his  subject,  and 
clogs  it  with  all  the  errors  of  materialism. 

He  supposes  the  sensorial  power  thus  se¬ 
creted,  to  be  capable  of  exhaustion  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  or  through  four  different  faculties 
of  which  it  is  possessed  :  the  faculty  of  irri¬ 
tability,  exhausted  by  external  stimuli,  affecting 
simple  irritable  fibres:  that  of  sensibility,  ex¬ 
hausted  by'  stimuli  affecting  the  fibres  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense:  that  of  voluntarily,  exhausted  by 
stimuli  affecting  the  fibres  of  the  voluntary 
organs  acting  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  will  :  and  that  of  associabi/ity,  exhausted  by 
stimuli  affecting  organs  associated  in  their  ac¬ 
tions  by  sympathy  or  long  habit.  l>y  all  or 
any  of  these  means,  the  sensorial  power  be¬ 
comes  evacuated,  as  by  food  and  rest  it  becomes 
replenished,  often,  indeed,  with  an  accumula¬ 
tion  or  surplus  stock  of  power. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  fever,  he  con- 
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siders  its  occasional  causes,  whatever  they  may 
be,  as  inducing  a  quiescence  or  torpor  of  the 
Extreme  arteries,  and  the  subsequent  heat  as 
an  inordinate  exertion  of  the  sensorial  power 
thereby  accumulated  to  excess ;  and,  conse- 
rjuentlv,  the  fever  of  Darwin  commences  a 
•stage  lower  than  that  of  Cullen,  or  in  the  cold 
fit,  instead  of  in  a  collapse  of  the  nervous  energy 
lodged  in  the  brain. 

Now,  allowing  this  explanation  to  account 
for  the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  a  single  paroxysm 
of  fever,  like  the  spasm  of  Cullen,  it  will  apply 
no  farther.  For  when  the  sensorium  has  ex¬ 
hausted  itself  of  its  accumulated  irritability,  the 
disease  should  cease.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  a  second  torpor  will  be  produced  by  this 
very  exhaustion,  and  a  second  paroxysm  must 
necessarily  ensue.  Admitting  this,  however, 
for  a  moment,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  first 
or  torpid  stage  only  can  ensue;  for  the  system 
being  now  quite  exhausted,  the  quiescence  that 
Jakes  place  during  the  torpor  can  only  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  recruit  the  common  supply  necessary 
•for  health :  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive, 
nor  is  any  held  out  to  us,  that  this  quantity  can 
again  rise  to  a  surplus.  Yet  it  must  be  farther 
remarked,  that  in  continued  fevers  we  have 
often  no  return  of  torpor  or  quietude  whatever, 
and,  consequently,  no  means  of  reaccumulating 
irritability;  but  one  continued  train  of  preter¬ 
natural  action  and  exhaustion,  till  the  system  is 
completely  worn  out.  And  to  this  objection 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  seems  to  be  altogether 
•without  a  reply.  —  Good's  Study  of  Medicine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  44.  et  seq. 

All  these  doctrines  once  so  laboriously  sus¬ 
tained  and  so  fiercely  assailed,  have  now  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  and  have  given  place  to  others 
■which  appear  not  to  be  at  all  more  consonant 
•with  just  reasoning,  and  which  are  much  more 
obviously  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  tendency 
to  localise  fever,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  some  particular  organ.  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  has  written  to  prove  that  all  fever 
consists  in  inflammation  of  the  brain.  M. 
Broussais  is  equally  certain  that  fever  com¬ 
mences  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Frofessor 
Marcus  also  believes  that  fever  consists  essen¬ 
tially  in  inflammation,  but  regards  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  as  the  cause  of  typhus  only, 
while  he  ascribes  hectic  fever  to  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  puerperal  fever  to  that  of  the 
peritonaeum,  and  catarrhal  fever  to  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  Lastly,  M. 
Bretonneau  has  promulgated  the  opinion’ that 
continued  fever  arises  from  an  inflammatory 
enlargement  of  the  conglomerate  mucous  glands 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  solitary 
mucous  glands  of  the  ccecum  —  a  lesion  which 
he  has  minutely  described  under  the  name  of 
Dothen-enteritis.  MM.  Petit  and  Serres  had 
previously  described  a  continued  fever  pre 
valent  in  Paris  in  1811,  and  the  two  following 
*  years,  the  symptoms  of  which  they  ascribed  to 
a  certain  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
ot  the  c cecal  valve,  accompanied  with  enlarge- 
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ment  and  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric  glands; 
but  M.  Bretonneau  first  described  the  ana¬ 
tomical  lesion  of  Peyer’s  and  Brunner’s  glands. 
1 1  is  opinion  has  been  espoused  and  supported 
in  a  very  elaborate  work  by  the  distinguished 
Louis,  and  is  now  very  extensively  adopted  by 
the  French  pathologists. 

It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
that  these  conflicting  hypotheses  have  all  arisen 
within  a  few  years,  and  consequently  that  they 
tend  to  neutralise  one  another.  If  it  be  asserted  by 
one  set  of  observers,  that  fever  depends  exclusively 
on  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by  another,  that  it 
depends  exclusively  on  general  inflammation  of 
the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  and  by  a 
third,  that  it  depends  exclusively  on  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
intestines,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  cannot  all 
be  right,  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether  there  has  not  been  something  defective 
in  the  principle  on  which  these  observations  have 
been  conducted?  Now,  if  we  cast  a  glance 
backwards  over  the  past  history  of  fever  as 
recorded  by  the  most  diligent  observers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  and  in  different  countries,  we  shall 
find  that  an  infinite  variety  of  morbid  states 
have  presented  themselves  as  accompaniments  of 
continued  fever,  and  formed  peculiar  features  of 
certain  epidemies  ;  —  every  form  of  visceral  in¬ 
flammation,  membranous,  and  parenchymatous, 
cynanche,  catarrh,  erysipelas,  and  a  host  of  other 
affections.  We  shall  further  find,  that  parti¬ 
cular  complications  occur  in  the  ordinary  fever 
of  a  city  or  country  for  a  series  of  years  and 
then  give  place  to  other  complications.  Thus 
the  putrid  fever,  as  it  was  called,  which  former¬ 
ly  prevailed  in  this  country,  appears  to  have 
combined  the  worst  symptoms  of  scurvy  with 
those  of  fever,  and  presented  indications  of  a 
dissolved  and  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids  from 
which  it  obtained  its  popular  name,  and  in  which 
it  was  thought  by  many  to  consist.  Such  a  case 
is  now  scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  in  En¬ 
gland  :  yet  nobody  doubts  that  this  putrid  fever 
was  essentially  the  same  malady  as  the  typhus 
of  the  present  day.  This  kind  of  fever  was  pre¬ 
valent  in  London  in  Sydenham’s  time ;  whereas, 
even  the  common  form  of  petechial  fever  is  now 
rare  in  this  metropolis,  and  the  prevailing  type  of 
fever  is  synoehous  rather  than  typhous.  Again, 
if  we  compare  the  continued  fever  of  London 
with  that  of  Paris  in  the  present  day,  we  shall 
find  that  lesions  of  the  brain  are  more  common 
in  the  former  city,  and  those  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  the  latter  ;  hence  the  premature  con¬ 
clusion  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  that  fever  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain,  and  of  hi.  Broussais 
that  it  is  gastro-enteritis  :  had  these  two  patholo¬ 
gists  changed  places,  they  would  probably  have 
also  changed  doctrines.  Finally,  it  woult  1  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  testimony  of  Louis,  Andral,  Cru- 
veilhier,and  other  highly  distinguished  observers, 
that  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles  of 
the  intestines  is  at  present  almost  an  universal 
appearance  on  dissection  of  those  who  have 
died  of  fever  in  France:  not  so  in  England; 
we  sometimes  observe  this  lesion,  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  absent,  and  hence  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  fever 
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on  dothenenteritis,  however  high  the  authority 
by  which  it  is  supported,  gains  few  converts 
among  us.  The  rationale  of  what  has  just  been 
advanced  is  simply  this :  recent  pathologists  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  erred,  not  for  want  of  accuracy  of 
observation  in  the  cases  that  have  come  before 
them,  but  from  generalising  too  hastily,  and  mis¬ 
taking  the  transient  peculiarities  of  certain  epi¬ 
demics  for  the  permanent  and  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  continued  fever.  Dr.  Tweedie,  in  his 
very  judicious  and  practical  illustrations  of  fe¬ 
ver,  gives  the  following  valuable  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  dissection  of  521  cases  of 
fever,  selected  front  the  records  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital : 

Cases  in  which  the  fever  was  not  apparently 

complicated  with  local  inflammation  in  any 

organ .  163 

Cases  complicated  with  cerebral  affection..  1 14 
thoracic  affection...  103 
abdominal  affection  71 
cerebral  and  thora¬ 
cic  affection .  26 

cerebral  and  abdo¬ 
minal  affection...  30 
cerebral,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal  af¬ 
fection .  14 

We  must  conclude  then,  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  we 
may  sum  up  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
the  often  quoted  words  of  Fordyce,  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  philosophical  of  medical  rea- 
soners.  “  A  fever,”  says  this  author,  “is  a 
disease  that  affects  the  whole  system ;  it  affects 
the  head,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  it  affects  the  circulation,  the  absorption, 
and  the  nervous  system ;  it  affects  the  skin, 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  membranes ;  it 
affects  the  body,  and  affects  likewise  the  mind. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  disease  of  the  whole  system  in 
every  kind  of  sense.  It  does  not,  however, 
affect  the  various  parts  of  the  system  uniformly 
and  equally ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes 
one  part  is  much  affected  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  of  another  part.” 

For  the  treatment  of  continued  fever,  as  well 
as  for  some  further  description  of  its  varieties, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Synochus 
and  Typhus. 

Febris  alba.  See  Chlorosis. 

Febris  aligida.  See  Algida  febris. 

Febris  amphimerina.  A  quotidian  ague. 
See  Ague. 

Febris  avginosa.  See  Scarlet  fever. 

Febris  aphlhosa.  See  Aphtha. 

Febris  aniens.  See  Causus  and  Remittent  fever. 

Febris  asodes.  See  Asodes. 

Febris  bullosa.  See  Pemphigus. 

Febris  carcerum.  Jail  fever. 

Febris  castrensis.  Camp  fever. 

Febris  catarriiai.is.  A  fever,  attended 
with  symptoms  of  catarrh.  See  Fever  and  Ca¬ 
tarrh. 

Febris  choi.e'rica.  Bilious  fever. 

Febris  continua.  Continued  fever.  Sec  Fe¬ 
bris. 

Febris  eludes.  See  Ftodcs. 

Febris  cpiala.  See  Epialus. 
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Febris  crysipelatosa.  See  Erysipelas. 

Febris  exanthema'tica.  A  fever  with  an 
eruption.  See  Exanthema. 

Febris  flava.  The  yellow  fever.  See  Re¬ 
mittent  fever. 

Febris  ga'strica.  Gastric  fever.  Fever  in 
which  the  digestive  organs  are  chiefly  affected. 

Febris  hectica.  See  Hectic  fever. 

Febris  hydro'des.  A  fever  with  profuse 
sweats. 

Febris  inflammatoria.  Inflammatory  fever. 

See  Fever  and  Inflammation. 

Febris  intermittens.  An  intermittent  fever. 

See  Ague. 

Febris  lactea.  Milk  fever.  A  febrile  state 
sometimes  induced  when  the  milk  begins  to  be 
secreted  after  parturition,  and  which  is  mostly 
of  the  synochous  type. 

Febris  lenta.  Slow  fever.  See  Typhus. 

Febris  i.enticularis.  A  fever,  attended  by 
an  eruption  like  small  lentils. 

Febris  maligna.  See  Typhus. 

Febris  miliaris.  See  Miliaria. 

Febris  morbillosa.  See  Rubeola. 

Ferris  mucosa.  Febris  pituitosa.  Mucous 
fever.  Fit  vre  muqueusc  of  the  French.  A  form 
of  continued  fever  described  by  the  continental 
writers.  It  chiefly  attacks  those  of  the  lymph¬ 
atic  temperament,  and  is  characterised  by  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
with  redundant  mucous  secretion  from  this, 
and  sometimes  from  the  other  mucous  mem¬ 
branes. 

Febris  nervosa.  See  Typhus. 

Febris  nosocomiorum.  The  fever  of  hos¬ 
pitals;  generally  of  the  typhoid  kind,  t 

Febris  falustris.  Marsh  fever.  See  Ague 
and  Remittent  fever. 

Febris  pestilens.  See  Pestis. 

Febris  petechia  /is.  See  Typhus. 

Febris  pituitaria.  See  Febris  mucosa. 

Febris  putrida.  See  Typhus. 

Febris  quercera.  See  Quercera. 

Febris  remittens.  See  Remittent  fever. 

Febris  scarlatina.  See  Scarlatina. 

Febris  synocha.  See  Synocha. 

Febris  tyfho'dfs.  Typhoid  fever.  See  Fever. 

Febris  unga'rica.  Lues  Pannonue.  A  form  r 
of  camp  fever  formerly  prevalent  in  Hungary. 

Febris  urticaria.  See  Urticaria. 

Febris  variolosa.  See  Variola. 

Febris  vesiculosa.  See  Erysipelas. 

Ferula.  See  Fcvcula. 

Fecundation.  See  Generation. 

Feet,  distortion  of  the.  Children  are  often 
born  with  the  feet  distorted  inwards  or  outwards. 

A  child  with  its  feet  turned  inwards  is  called 
varus;  when  they  are  turned  outwards  it  is 
styled  valgus.  The  proper  use  of  bandages  early 
applied  will  generally  correct  these  deformities; 
but  if  they  be  neglected  in  infancy  they  become 
incurable. 

Feigned  diseases.  Under  this  head  are  ge¬ 
nerally  included  the  diseases  simulated  by  im¬ 
postors  to  answer  their  own  ends,  and  also  dis¬ 
eases  which,  though  real,  have  been  voluntarily 
induced  or  aggravated.  Such  deceptions  are 
practised  chiefly  by  vagrants  to  excite  compas¬ 
sion  anti  extort  money,  or  by  soldiers  or  sailors 
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;o  escape  duty.  In  the  case  of  soldiers,  this 
iias  got  the  name  of  malingering.  It  is  highly 
necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  be  aware  of  the 
various  devices  by  which  diseases  are  simulated. 
•Much  useful  information  on  this  subject  is  to 
oe  found  in  the  different  works  on  legal  medi- 
ine,  especially  those  of  Mahon  and  Fodere. 
X)r.  Hennen’s  Military  Surgery  may  also  be 
consulted  with  great  advantage. 

Fel.  See  Bile. 

Fel  natur-e.  Aloes  have  been  so  called  on 
account  of  their  bitterness. 

Fel-wort.  (So  called  from  its  bitter  taste, 
ike  bile.)  See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Felh'culus.  The  gall-bladder. 

Felliflua  passio.  See  Cholera. 

Felon.  See  Paronychia. 

Femen.  See  Femur. 

FEMFNEUS.  Female.  A  flower  is  termed 
emale,  which  is  furnished  with  pistils  and  not 
vith  the  stamens. 

FE'MORAL.  (Femoralis ;  from  femur,  the 
high.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Femoral  artery.  Arteria  ;  femoralis. 
Drural  artery.  A  continuation  of  the  external 
liac  along  the  thigh,  from  Poupart’s  ligament 
o  the  ham.  For  about  two  inches  of  its  course 
aelow  Poupart’s  ligament  it  is  called  the  inguinal 
>r  common  femoral  artery.  This  gives  off  the 
•'xternal  pudic  arteries,  and  divides  into  the 
vroper  femoral  and  the  profunda.  The  proper 
emoral  artery  passes  down  the  thigh,  covered 
ay  the  fascia,  between  the  vastus  internus  and 
econd  head  of  the  triceps  ;  about  the  middle  of 
he  inside  of  the  thigh,  it  is  situated  behind  the 
.artorius  muscle ;  it  afterwards  perforates  the 
riceps  muscle  and  passes  into  the  ham,  where 
t  is  called  popliteal :  it  finally  divides  into  the 
interior  and  posterior  tibial.  The  branches  of 
he  proper  femoral  artery  are  the  external  and 
internal  circumflex,  which,  however,  arise  in 
many  subjects  from  the  profunda;  and  the 
ramus  anaslomoticus  magnus. 

FE'MORIS  OS.  The  (thigh-bone.  A 
ong  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between  the 
oelvis  and  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity  presents 
hree  considerable  processes ;  these  are,  the 
lead,  the  trochanter  major,  and  trochanter 
ninor.  The  head,  which  forms  about  two- 
hirds  of  a  sphere,  is  turned  inwards,  and  is 
received  into  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  inno- 
ninatum,  with  which  it  is  articulated  by  enar- 
hrosis.  It  is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which  is 
hick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  at  its  edges, 
mt  which  is  wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part, 
Where  a  round  spongy  fossa  is  observable,  to 
vhich  the  strong  ligament,  usually,  though  im- 
iroperly  called  the  round  one,  is  attached. 
This  ligament  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  flat- 
•  ish,  and  ot  a  triangular  shape,  having  its  narrow 
.•xtremity  attached  to  the  fossa  just  described, 
While  its  broader  end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the 
•ough  surface  near  the  inner  and  anterior  ed^e 
if  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum,  so  that 
t  appears  shorter  internally  and  anteriorly,  than 
t  does  externally  and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported  ob- 
iquely,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  by 
.  smaller  part,  called  the  cervix,  or  neck,  which 
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in  the  generality  of  subjects,  is  about  an  inch 
in  length.  At  its  basis  we  observe  twrn  oblique 
ridges,  which  extend  from  the  trochanter  major 
to  the  trochanter  minor.  Of  these  ridges,  the 
posterior  one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  which  likewise  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strengthened  anteriorly 
by  many  strong  ligamentous  fibres,  which  begin 
from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  ilium, 
and  spreading  broader  as  they  descend,  adhere 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  are  attached  to 
the  anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly  and  externally, 
from  the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  large 
unequal  protuberance  stands  out,  which  is  the 
trochanter  major.  The  upper  edge  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  sharp  and  pointed  posteriorly,  but  is  more 
obtuse  anteriorly.  A  part  of  it  is  rough  and 
unequal,  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles ;  the 
rest  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin  carti¬ 
laginous  crust,  between  which  and  the  tendon 
of  the  glutaeus  maximus  that  slides  over  it,  a 
large  bursa  mucosa  is  interposed.  Anteriorly, 
at  the  root  of  this  process,  and  immediately 
below  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  is  a  small  process 
called  trochanter  minor.  Its  basis  is  nearly 
triangular,  having  its  two  upper  angles  turned 
towards  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  the  great  tro¬ 
chanter,  while  its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards 
the  body  of  the  bone.  Its  summit  is  rough  and 
rounded.  These  two  processes  have  the  name 
of  trochanters,  from  the  muscles  that  are  inserted 
into  them,  being  the  principal  instruments  of 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thigh.  Immediately 
below  these  two  processes  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and  convex 
before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles.  In  the  middle  of  this  posterior 
concave  surface  is  observed  a  rough  ridge,  called 
linea  aspera,  which  seems  to  originate  from  the 
trochanters,  and  extending  downwards,  divides 
at  length  into  two  branches,  which  terminate  in 
the  tuberosities  near  the  condyles.  At  the  upper 
part  of  it,  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  internal 
substance  of  the  bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is 
larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened,  so  as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of  which  the 
anterior  one  is  broad  and  convex,  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  one  narrower  and  slightly  concave.  This 
end  of  the  bone  terminates  in  two  large  protu¬ 
berances,  called  condyles,  which  are  united  before 
so  as  to  form  a  pulley,  but  are  separated  behind 
by  a  considerable  cavity,  in  which  the  crural 
vessels  and  nerves  are  placed,  secure  from  the 
compression  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  in  the  action  of  bending  the  leg.  Of 
these  two  condyles,  the  external  one  is  the 
largest ;  and  when  the  bone  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  the  internal  condyle  projects  less  forwards, 
and  descends  nearly  three  tenths  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  external  one;  but  in  its  natural 
situation,  the  bone  is  placed  obliquely,  so  that 
both  condyles  are  then  nearly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  At  the  side  of  each  condyle,  ex¬ 
ternally,  there  is  a  tuberosity,  the  situation  of 
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which  is  similar  to  that  of  tiie  condyles  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  two  branches  of  the  linea  aspera 
terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are  rough, 
and  serve  for  attachment  of  ligaments  and  mus¬ 
cles. 

Femorocele.  Sec  Hernia  cruralis. 

FE'MUR.  [Femur,  oris,  n.)  The  thigh. 
According  to  the  Latin  Grammarians  femur 
means  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  while 
the  inner  part  is  called  femen.  The  thigh 
consists  of  one  bone,  the  os  femoris ;  of 
several  muscles,  —  the  psoas  magnus,  iliacus 
interims,  gluteus  maximus,  medius,  and  mi¬ 
nimus,  the  pectineus,  triceps,  obturator  exter- 
nus  and  interims,  pyriformis,  gemini,  quadratus, 
tensor  vaginas  femoris,  sartorius,  gracilis,  rectus, 
crureus,  vasti,  semimembranosus,  semitendino- 
sus,  and  biceps.  These  muscles  are  bound  by 
a  strong  fascia  and  surrounded  by  the  common 
integuments.  The  ligaments  of  the  thigh  are 
those  of  its  articulation  with  the  os  innomina- 
tutn  ;  viz.  — the  ligamentum  teres  and  capsulare. 
The  artery  is  the  femoral,  a  continuation  of  the 
external  iliac.  Its  veins  and  absorbents  are 
numerous,  and  run  parallel  with  the  artery. 
The  nerves  are  formed  by  the  lumbar  and  sacral, 
and  are  the  ischiadic,  the  obturator,  and  the 
crural.  The  glands  are  the  inguinal  and  sy¬ 
novial. 

FENE'STRA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  a  window.)  A 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  two  foramina  in  the 
ear. 

Fenestra  ovai.is.  An  oblong  or  elliptical 
foramen,  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
and  the  vestibulum  of  the  ear.  It  is  shut  by  the 
stapes.  See  Auris. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  A  round  foramen  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  tympanum  to  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear.  It  is  covered  by  a  membrane  in  the  fresh 
subject.  See  Auris. 

Fennel.  See  Anethum  fcetiiculum. 

Fennel,  hog's.  See  Peuceclanum. 

Fenugreek.  See  Trigonella. 

FERMENTA'TION.  ( Fermentatio ,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  fermento,  to  ferment.)  When  aqueous 
combinations  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances 
are  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospherical  temper¬ 
atures,  they  speedily  undergo  spontaneous 
changes,  to  which  the  generic  term  of  ferment¬ 
ation  has  been  given.  There  are  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  required  in  order  that  fermentation 
mav  proceed  :  such  are,  1 .  A  certain  degree  ot 
fluidity;  thus,  dry  substances  do  not  ferment  at 
all.  2.  A  certain  degree  of  heat.  :i.  The  con¬ 
tact  of  air.  Chemists,  after  Boerhaave,  have 
distinguished  three  kinds  of  fermentation :  — 

1.  The  vinous  or  spirituous,  which  affords 
ardent  spirit. 

2.  The  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar,  or 
acetic  acid. 

S.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or  putrefaction, 
which  produces  volatile  alkali. 

1.  The  conditions  necessary  for  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation  are:  1.  A  saccharine  mucilage. 
2.  A  degree  of  fluidity  slightly  viscid.  3.  A 
degree  of  heat  between  55  and  65  of  Fahrenheit. 
4.  A  large  mass,  in  which  a  rapid  commotion 
may  be  excited.  When  these  four  conditions 
are  united,  the  vinous  fermentation  takes  place, 
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and  is  known  by  the  following  characteristic 
phsenomena :  1.  An  intestine  motion  takes 

place.  2.  The  bulk  of  the  mixture  then  be¬ 
comes  augmented.  3.  The  transparency  of  the 
fluid  is  diminished  by  opake  filaments.  4.  Heat 
is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts  mixed  with 
the  liquor  rise  and  float,  in  consequence  of  the 
disengagement  of  elastic  fluid.  6.  A  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  in 
bubbles.  All  these  phenomena  gradually  cease 
in  proportion  as  the  liquor  loses  its  sweet  and 
mild  taste,  and  it  becomes  brisk,  penetrating, 
and  capable  of  producing  intoxication.  In  this 
manner,  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  are  made.  All 
bodies  which  have  undergone  the  spirituous  fer¬ 
mentation  are  capable  of  passing  on  to  the  acid 
fermentation  :  but,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  acid  fermentation  never  takes  place,  before 
the  body  has  gone  through  the  spirituous  fer¬ 
mentation,  yet  the  duration  of  the  first  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  short  and  imperceptible,  that  it  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Besides  the  bodies  which  are 
proper  for  spirituous  fermentation,  this  class  in¬ 
cludes  all  sorts  of  fatcula  boiled  in  water. 

II.  The  conditions  required  for  the  acid 
fermentation,  are:  1.  A  heat  from  70  to  85  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit.  2.  A  certain  degree  of 
liquidity.  3.  The  presence  of  atmospheric  air. 

4.  A  moderate  quantity  of  fermentable  matter. 
The  phenomena  which  accompany  this  ferment¬ 
ation,  are  an  intestine  motion,  and  a  considerable 
absorption  of  air.  The  transparent  liquor 
becomes  turbid,  but  regains  its  limpidity  when 
fermentation  is  over.  The  fermented  liquor 
now  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  the  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar.  Not  a 
vestige  of  spirit  remains,  it  being  entirely  de¬ 
composed  ;  but  the  greater  the  quantity  of  spirit 
in  the  liquor,  previous  to  the  fermentation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  true  vinegar 
obtained.  As  the  ultimate  constituents  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  ; 
and  of  animal  matter,  the  same  three  principles 
with  azote,  we  can  readily  understand  that  all 
the  products  of  fermentation  must  be  merely  I 
new  compounds  of  these  three  or  four  ultimate 
constituents.  Accordingly,  100  parts  of  real  r 
vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  are  resolvable,  by  Gay  i 
Lussac  and  Tlienard’s  analysis,  into  50‘224  j 
carbon  +  46’-911  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  they  i 
exist  in  water,  +  2'8G3  oxygen  in  excess.  In  I 
like  manner,  wines  are  all  resolvable  into  the  I 
same  ultimate  components,  in  proportions  some-  | 
what  different.  The  aeriform  results  of  ptitre-  I 
factive  fermentation  are  in  like  manner  found  to 
be  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote  variously  j 
combined,  and  associated  with  minute  quantities  I 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  residuary  mat¬ 
ter  consists  of  the  same  principles  mixed  with 
the  saline  and  earthy  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Lavoisier  was  the  first  philosopher  who  insti¬ 
tuted,  on  right  principles,  a  series  of  experiments 
to  investigate  the  phamomena  of  fermentation; 
and  they  were  so  judiciously  contrived,  and  so 
accurately  conducted,  as  to  give  results  com¬ 
parable  to  those  derived  from  the  more  rigid 
methods  of  the  present  day.  Since  then,  The- 
nard  and  Gay  Lussac  have  each  contributed 
most  important  researches.  By  the  labours  of 
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Ihese  three  illustrious  chemists,  those  material 
metamorphoses,  formerly  quite  mysterious,  seem 
usceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

As  sugar  is  a  substance  of  uniform  and  de- 
erminate  composition,  it  has  been  made  choice 
>f  for  determining  the  changes  which  arise  when 
ts  solution  is  fermented  into  wine  or  alkohol. 
Lavoisier  justly  regarded  it  as  a  true  vegetable 
>xide,  and  stated  its  constituents  to  be,  8  hy- 
lrogen,  28  carbon,  and  G4  oxygen,  in  100  parts. 
By  two  different  analyses  of  Berzelius,  we 
nave,  — 

Hydrogen,  6-802  6-891 

Carbon,  44-115  42-704 

Oxygen,  49-083  50  '405 

100-000  100-000 


Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard’s  analyses  give, 
Hydrogen,  6-90  "1 
Oxygen,  50-63  J 
Carbon,  42-47  42-47 


57-53  water, 


100-00  100-00 


Tt  has  been  said  that  sugar  requires  to  he  dis¬ 
solved  in  at  least  4  parts  of  water,  and  to  be 
mixed  with  some  yeast,  to  cause  its  fermentation 
o  commence.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Syrup 
stronger  than  the  above  will  ferment,  in  warm 
weather,  without  addition.  If  the  temperature 
Be  low,  the  syrup  weak,  and  no  yeast  added, 
acetous  fermentation  alone  will  take  place.  To 
determine  thevinous,  therefore,  we  must  mixeer- 
tain  proportions  of  saccharine  matter,  water,  and 
yeast,  and  place  them  in  a  proper  temperature. 

To  observe  the  chemical  changes  which  occur, 
we  must  dissolve  4  or  5  parts  of  pure  sugar  in 
20  parts  of  water,  put  the  solution  into  a  matrass, 
and  add  1  part  of  yeast.  Into  the  mouth  of  the 
matrass  a  glass  tube  must  be  luted,  which  is 
recurved,  so  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury  of  a 
pneumatic  trough.  If  the  apparatus  be  now 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  we 
shall  speedily  observe  the  syrup  to  become 
muddy,  and  a  multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form 
all  around  the  ferment.  These  unite,  and 
attaching  themselves  to  particles  of  the  yeast, 
rise  along  with  it  to  the  surface,  forming  a 
stratum  of  froth.  The  yeasty  matter  will  then 
disengage  itself  from  the  air,  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  to  re-acquire  buoyancy  a  second 
time  by  attached  air  bubbles,  and  thus  in  succes¬ 
sion.  It  we  operate  on  3  or  4  ounces  of  sugar, 
the  fermentation  will  be  very  rapid  during  the 
rfirst  ten  or  twelve  hours;  it  will  then  slacken, 
and  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  At 
this  period,  the  matter  being  deposited  which 
disturbed  the  transparency  of  the  liquor,  this 
will  become  clear. 

The  following  changes  have  now  taken  place: 
—  1.  The  sugar  is  wholly,  and  the  yeast  par¬ 
tially,  decomposed.  2.  A  quantity  of  alkohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  together  nearly  in  weight  to 
the  sugar,  is  produced.  3.  A  white  matter  is 
formed,  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  equivalent  to  about  half  the  weight  of 
the  decomposed  ferment.  The  carbonic  acid 
passes  over  into  the  pneumatic  apparatus;  the 
alkahol  may  be  separated  from  the  vinous  liquid 
by  distillation,  and  the  white  matter  falls  down 


to  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  with  the  remainder 
of  the  yeast. 

The  quantity  of  yeast  decomposed  is  very 
small.  100  parts  of  sugar  require,  for  complete 
decomposition,  only  two  and  a  half  of  that 
substance,  supposed  to  be  in  a  dry  state.  It  is 
hence  very  probable,  that  the  ferment,  which  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  takes  a  little  of  it 
from  the  saccharine  particles,  by  a  part  of  its 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  thus  the  equilibrium 
being  broken  between  the  constituent  principles 
of  jthe  sugar,  these  so  react  on  each  other  as  to 
be  transformed  into  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
If  we  consider  the  composition  of  alkohol,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  steps  of 
this  transformation. 

Neglecting  the  minute  products  which  the 
yeast  furnishes  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  let 
us  regard  only  the  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
We  shall  then  see,  on  comparing  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  sugar  to  that  of  alkohol,  that  to  trans¬ 
form  sugar  into  alkohol,  we  must  withdraw 
from  it  one  volume  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  which  form  by  their  union 
one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Finally,  let 
us  reduce  the  volumes  into  weights,  we  shall 
find,  that  100  parts  of  sugar  ought  to  be  con¬ 
verted,  during  fermentation,  into  51-55  of 
alkohol,  and  48-45  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  it  is  required  to  preserve  fermented 
liquors  in  the  state  produced  by  the  first  stage 
of  fermentation,  it  is  usual  to  put  them  into 
casks  before  the  vinous  process  is  completely 
ended ;  and  in  these  closed  vessels  a  change 
very  slowly  continues  to  be  made  for  many 
months,  and  perhaps  for  some  years. 

But  if  the  fermentative  process  be  suffered  to 
proceed  in  open  vessels,  more  especially  if  the 
temperature  be  raised  to  90°,  the  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation  comes  on.  In  this,  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  is  absorbed  ;  and  the  more 
speedily  in  proportion  as  the  surfaces  of  the 
liquor  are  often  changed  by  lading  it  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  The  usual  method  consists 
in  exposing  the  fermented  liquor  to  the  air  in 
open  casks,  the  bunghole  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  tile  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  rain. 
By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which  takes  place, 
the  inflammable  spirit  becomes  converted  into 
an  acid.  If  the  liquid  be  then  exposed  to  dis¬ 
tillation,  pure  vinegar  comes  over  instead  of 
ardent  spirit. 

III.  When  the  spontaneous  decomposition  is 
suffered  to  proceed  beyond  the  acetous  process, 
the  vinegar  becomes  viscid  and  foul  ;  air  is 
emitted  with  an  offensive  smell ;  volatile  alkali 
flies  off;  an  earthy  sediment  is  deposited  ;  and 
the  remaining  liquid,  if  any,  is  mere  water. 
This  is  the  putrefactive  process.  See  also 
Putrefaction. 

FEItME'NTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  quasi  ft-,- 
vimentum,  from  ferveo,  to  ferment.)  Yeast. 

Feiimentum  ceuevisize.  Yeast;  barm:  the 
scum  which  collects  on  beer  while  fermenting, 
and  has  the  property  of  exciting  that  process  in 
various  other  substances.  Medicinally  it  is 
antiseptic  and  tonic;  and  has  been  found  useful 
internally  in  the  cure  of  typhus  fever  attended 
with  an  obvious  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the 
S  s 
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system,  with  petechia:,  vibices,  and  the  like : 
the  best  way  to  administer  it,  is  to  mix  a  fluid 
ounce  with  seven  of  strong  beer,  and  give  three 
table-spoonsful  to  an  adult  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Externally,  it  is  used  in  the  fermenting 
cataplasm. 

Fern.  See  Fili.r,  l’tcris,  Aspidium,  and  Poly- 
podium. 

Fern,  mule.  See  Aspidium  JilLv  mas. 

Fern,  female.  See  I’teris  aquilina. 

Fern,  mules.  See  Aspleniv.rn  hemonitis. 

Ef.r it i  a i, kalin i  liquor.  Solution  of  alka¬ 
line  iron.  Take  of  iron,  two  drachms  and  a 
half;  nitric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces;  distilled 
water,  six  fluid  ounces;  solution  of  subcarbon¬ 
ate  of  potash,  six  fluid  ounces.  Having  mixed 
the  acid  and  water,  pour  them  upon  the  iron, 
and  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  pour  off 
the  clear  acid  solution  ;  add  this  gradually,  and 
at  intervals,  to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  deep  brown-red  colour,  and  no  further 
effervescence  takes  place.  Lastly,  set  it  by  for 
six  hours,  and  pour  off  the  clear  solution.  This 
preparation  was  first  described  by  Stahl,  and 
called  tinctura  martis  alkalina.  It  is  expunged 
from  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Ferri  ammo'nio-chlo'ridum.  Ammonio- 
chlorideof  iron  ;  formerly  known  by  the  names 
oi'fores  martiales ;  fores  satis  ammoniaci  mar- 
tia/es ;  ens  martis  ;  ens  veneris  Jioi/lei ;  sal  martis 
muriaticum  sublimation ;  ferrum  ammoniacle, 
and  ferry  m  ammoniatum.  Take  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  three  ounces  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  half  a 
pint ;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  two  pounds 
and  a  half ;  distilled  water,  three  pints.  Pour 
the  acid  on  the  sesquioxide,  and  digest  in  a 
sand-bath  for  two  hours :  afterwards  add  the 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  distilled 
water;  strain  and  evaporate  all  the  fluid; 
lastly,  reduce  the  residuum  to  powder.  This 
preparation  is  a  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  It  is  tonic 
and  astringent,  in  doses  from  three  to  fifteen 
grains,  or  more,  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pills, 
prepared  with  some  gum.  It  is  exhibited  in 
most  cases  of  debility,  in  chlorosis,  asthenia, 
menorrhagia,  intermittent  fevers,  Sec.  This,  or 
some  other  strong  preparation  of  iron,  as  the 
Tinct.  ferri  muriatis,  Mr.  Cline  recommended 
in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast.  See  Tinc¬ 
tura  ferri,  ammonio-chloridi. 

Ferri  carbo'nas.  See  Ferri  sesquiorydum. 

Ferri  iomnuM.  Iodide  of  iron.  Take  of 
iodine,  six  ounces;  iron  filings,  two  ounces; 
distilled  water,  four  pints  and  a  half.  Mix  the 
iodine  with  four  pints  of  the  water,  and  to  these 
add  the  iron.  II cat  them  in  a  sand-bath,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor  when  it  has  acquired  a 
greenish  colour.  Wash  what  remains  with  the 
half  pint  of  water,  boiling.  Let  the  mixed  and 
strained  liquors  evaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceed¬ 
ing  212°  in  an  iron  vessel,  that  the  salt  may  be 
dried.  Keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  vessel,  the 
access  of  light  being  prevented. 

The  solution  obtained  is  one  of  iodide  or 
protiodide  of  iron  ;  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  and 
by  evaporation  with  as  little  contact  of  air  ns 
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possible,  green  tabular  crystals  may  be  formed. 
By  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  beating  mode¬ 
rately,  this  salt  is  fused,  and  on  cooling  becomes 
an  opaque  crystalline  mass  of  an  iron-grey 
colour  and  metallic  lustre.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  attracts  moisture,  and  is  very  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  alkohol :  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  deposition  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  solution  should  be 
kept  with  an  iron  wire  in  it. 

Composition.  —  Iodide  or  protiodide  of  iron 


is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  iodine .  126  or  63-3 

One  equivalent  of  iron .  28  Id* 

Five  equivalents  of  water. ...  45  22'7 

Equivalent .  199  100- 

—  Philips. 


This  medicine  has  been  lately  introduced 
into  British  practice  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
who  recommends  it  in  every  form  of  scrofula,  in 
chlorosis,  atonic  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  secondary 
syphilis,  incipient  cancer,  and  other  cases.  The 
dose  is  from  three  to  eight  grains,  or  more. 

Ferri  limatura  purificata.  Purified  iron 
filings.  These  possess  tonic,  astringent,  and 
deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  calculated  to  relieve 
chlorosis,  and  other  diseases  in  which  steel  is  indi¬ 
cated,  where  acidity  in  the  primal  via:  abounds. 

Ferri  potassio  tartras.  Potassio-tartrate 
of  iron.  Formerly  called  tartarus  chatybeatus ; 
■mars  solubilis ;  ferrum  potabile  ;  and  ferrum  tar- 
tarizatum.  Take  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  three 
ounces;  hydrochloric  acid,  half  a  pint ;  solution 
of  potash,  four  pints  and  a  half,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  sufficient ;  bitartrate  of  potash,  eleven 
ounces  and  a  half;  solution  of  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  a  pint,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient ;  distilled  water,  three  gallons.  Mix 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  acid,  and 
digest  for  two  hours  in  a  sand-bath.  Add  to 
these,  two  gallons  of  the  water,  and  set  aside 
for  an  hour ;  then  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquor.  ’Ihe  solution  of  potash  being  added, 
wash  the  precipitate  frequently  with  water,  and 
while  yet  moist,  boil  it  with  the  bitartrate  of  po¬ 
tash,  previously  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  the  1 
water.  If  the  liquor  should  be  acid  when  tried 
by  litmus,  drop  into  it  solution  of  sesquicarbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  until  it  is  saturated.  Lastly, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  with  a  gentle  heat  let  it 
evaporate,  so  that  the  salt  may  remain  dry.  — 
Phillips. 

This  salt  is  composed  very  nearly  of  one  equi-  I 
valent  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  one  of  tartrate  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  mild  and  effi-  | 
caeious  chalybeate,  and  is  less  nauseous  to  the  1 
taste  than  the  other  preparations  of  iron.  The  1 
dose  is  from  grs.  x.  to  3ss.  in  solution  or  bolus, 
combined  with  an  aromatic  bitter. 

Ferri  rttbigo.  See  Ferri  sesquiorydum. 

Ferri  sksquioxydum.  Ferri  subcarbonas : 
Ferri  carbonas  ;  Ferrum  preccipitatum ;  formerly 
called  chalybis  rubigo  preeparata,  and  ferri  ru - 
bigo.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  commonly  called 
subcarbonate  of  iron.  Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  four  pounds ;  carbonate  of  soda,  four 
pounds  two  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  six  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate 
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of  soda  separately,  each  in  three  gallons  of 
water;  then  mix  the  solutions  together,  and  set 
it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder  may  sub¬ 
side  ;  then,  having  poured  off  the  supernatant 
liquor,  wash  the  precipitate  of  iron  with  hot 
water,  and  dry  it.  This  preparation,  which 
was  originally  for  a  subcarbonate  of  iron,  is 
found  to  consist  principally  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
that  metal  ;  the  name  has  therefore  been  changed 
n  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  possesses 
mild  corroborant  and  stimulating  properties, 
and  is  exhibited  with  success  in  leucorrhoea, 
ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  rachitis, 
&C<  Dose  from  two  to  ten  grains. 

Ferri  subcarbonas.  See  Ferri  sesquioxydum. 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron  ;  formerly 
ailed  sal  martis,  vitriolum  martis,  vitriolum 
I ferri,  and  ferrum  vilriolatum.  Green  vitriol. 
Take  of  iron  tilings,  eight  ounces  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  fourteen  ounces;  water,  four  pints.  Mix 
ogether  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  add 
hereto  the  iron ;  then,  after  the  effervescence 
las  ceased,  filler  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside 
hat  crystals  may  form.  Evaporate  the  decanted 
iquor  that  it  may  again  yield  crystals.  Dry 
hem  all.  This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of 
ron,  and  is  exhibited,  in  many  diseases,  as  a 
typtic,  tonic,  astringent,  and  anthelmintic. 
Dose  from  one  grain  to  five  grains. 

FE'RRO-CHYA'ZIC  ACID.  Acidurn fer- 
o-chyazicum  :  so  called  from  ferrum  and  chy- 
azium.  An  acid  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solu- 
ion  of  ferro-cyanite  of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid 
ust  enough  to  precipitate  the  barytes.  It  has  a 
3ale  yellow  colour,  no  smell,  and  is  decomposed 
ny  gentle  heat  or  strong  light,  in  which  case 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  and  white  hydro- 
•yanite  of  iron  is  deposited,  which  becomes 
olue  by  exposure. 

FE'RR  O-C  Y'ANATE.  Ferro  -cyanas.  A 
tompound  formed  of  ferro-cyanic  acid  with  a 
-alifiable  base. 

FE'RRO-C^t  A  NIC  ACID.  (Ferrum  and 
yanicus.)  Acidurn  ferro-prussicum.  Acidurn 
ferro-cyanicum.  Into  a  solution  of  the  amber- 
:oloured  crystals,  usually  called  prussiate  of 
lotash,  pour  hydro-sulphuret  of  barytes,  as  long 
is  any  precipitate  falls.  Throw  the  whole  on 
i  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  cold 
water.  Dry  it;  and  having  dissolved  100  parts 
n  cold  water,  add  gradually  thirty  of  concen- 
rated  sulphuric  acid  ;  agitate  the  mixture,  and 
set  it  aside  to  repose.  The  supernatant  liquid 
s  ferro-prussic  acid,  called  by  Porrett,  who  had 
he  merit  of  discovering  it  ,ferrurettedchyazic  acid. 

It  has  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  no 
:,mell.  Heat  and  light  decompose  it.  Hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  is  then  formed,  and  white  ferro- 
prussiate  of  iron,  which  soon  becomes  blue.  Its 
rjffinity  for  the  bases  enables  it  to  displace  acetic 
ncid,  without  beat,  from  the  acetates,  and  to 
iform  ferroprussiates. 

The  pigment  called  Prussian  blue  has  till 
lately  been  considered  as  a  ferrocyanate  of  iron 
but  it  is  now  regarded  as  zferro-sesquicianwet  of 

ron. 

Ferro-prussic  acid.  See  Ferro-cyanic  acid. 

I-erro-sf/squicta'nic  ACID.  If  ferro-sesqui- 
H'tanuret  of  potassium  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
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lead,  brown  crystals  of  ferro-cyanuret  of  lead 
arc,  after  a  while,  deposited.  These  being  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  filtered  solution  yields,  by  eva¬ 
poration,  crystals  of  a  brown  colour  ;  —  these 
are  Ferro-sesquicyanic  acid. 

FERRUGI'NEUS.  1.  Appertaining  to  iron. 

2.  Having  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  like  the 
rust  of  iron. 

Fe'rrum.  (uni,  i.  n. ;  the  etymology  un¬ 
certain.)  See  Iron. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  See  Ferri  ammonio- 
chloridum. 

Ferrum  salitum.  An  old  name  of  the 
muriate  of  iron. 

Ferrum  tartarizatum.  See  Ferri  polassio- 
tartras. 

Ferruretted  chyazic  acid.  See  Ferro  -prussic  acid. 

Fersje.  The  measles  have  been  so  called. 

FERTILE.  Fertilis.  Fruitful.  Applied, 

1 .  In  Physiology,  to  women,  and  the  female  of 
brute  animals,  which  are  prolific. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  a  flower,  called  flos  fertilis 
and  femineus,  when  it  produces  a  seed  capable 
of  vegetation,  which  is  generally  the  case  in 
flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
Flowers  that  have  only  stamens  never  can  pro¬ 
duce  seeds,  and  flowers  that  have  only  pistils 
must  be  barren,  if  they  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of 
the  staminiferous  flowers:  in  some  instances 
they  will,  indeed,  produce  seeds  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  perfect,  but  these  seeds  will  never  vegetate. 

Fertile  flower.  See  Flos. 

FE'RULA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  staff,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  :  so  called  a  fenendo.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Ferula  africana  gai.banifera.  The  galba- 
num  plant.  See  Galbanum,  in  the  Supplement. 

Ferula  assafcetida.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  assafcetida  plant.  Assafcetida.  Hingiseh 
of  the  Persians.  Altiht  of  the  Arabians.  By 
some  thought  to  be  the  crtAcpiov,  vel  ottos  aiAcpiov, 
of  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  and  Hippocrates. 
Laser  et  laserpitium,  of  the  Latins.  Ferula 
assafcetida — foliis  alternatim  sinuatis,  obtusis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant,  which  affords  us  the 
assafcetida  of  the  shops,  grows  plentifully  on  the 
mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorassan  and 
Laar,  in  Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  : 
the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  the 
roots  of  the  oldest  plants;  the  leaves  and  stalks 
are  then  twisted  away,  and  made  into  a  cover¬ 
ing,  to  screen  the  root  from  the  sun  :  in  this 
state  the  root  is  left  for  forty  days,  when  the 
covering  is  removed,  and  the  top  of  the  root  cut 
off  transversely ;  it  is  then  screened  again  from 
the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  juice  it 
exudes  is  scraped  off,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
harden.  A  second  transverse  section  of  the 
root  is  made,  and  the  exudation  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  scraped 
off.  In  this  manner  it  is  eight  times  repeatedly 
collected  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  juice 
thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid,  pungent  taste, 
and  is  well  known  by  its  peculiar  nauseous 
smell,  the  strength  of  which  is  the  surest  test  of 
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its  goodness.  This  odour  is  extremely  volatile, 
and  of  course  the  drug  loses  much  of  its  efficacy 
by  keeping.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irre¬ 
gular  masses,  composed  of  various  little  shining 
lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  whitish 
colour,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a  violet 
hue.  Those  masses  are  accounted  the  best 
which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white 
tears.  This  concrete  juice  consists  of  two  thirds 
of  gum,  and  one  third  of  resin  and  volatile  oil, 
in  which  its  taste  and  smell  reside.  It  yields  all 
its  virtues  to  alkohol.  Triturated  with  water,  it 
forms  a  milk-like  mixture,  the  resin  being  dif¬ 
fused  by  the  medium  of  the  gum.  Distilled 
with  water,  it  aflbrds  a  small  quantity  of  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
foetid  gums,  and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It 
is  most  commonly  employed  in  hysteria,  hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatu¬ 
lent  colics,  and  in  most  of  those  diseases  termed 
nervous,  but  its  chief  use  is  derived  from  its 
antispasmodic  effects  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess  for  those 
peculiar  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections 
which  often  recur  in  the  first  of  these  diseases, 
both  taken  into  the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of 
enema.  It  is  also  recommended  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  anthelmintic, antiasthmatic,  and  anodyne. 
Dr.  Cullen  prefers  it  as  an  expectorant  to  gum 
ammoniacum.  Where  we  wish  it  to  act  imme¬ 
diately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should  be  used 
in  a  fluid  form,  as  that  of  tincture,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms.  When  given  in  the 
form  of  a  pill,  or  triturated  with  water,  its  usual 
dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  When  in 
the  form  of  enema,  one  or  two  drachms  are  to 
be  diffused  in  eight  ounces  of  warm  milk  or 
water.  It  is  sometimes  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  plaster  as  a  stimulant  and  discutient. 

Ferula  minor.  All-heal  of  iEsculapius  ; 
probably  the  heracleum. 

Ferula  Persica.  Stinking  giant  fennel. 
This  plant  was  supposed  by  Wildenow  to  yield 
the  sagapenum.  The  source  whence  this  drug 
is  derived  is  still  uncertain.  See  Sagapenum. 

Ferulacca.  See  liubon  galbanum. 

Fever.  See  Febris. 

Fever,  continued.  See  Febris  continua. 

Fever,  hectic.  See  Hectic  fever. 

Fever,  inflammatory.  See  Synocha. 

Fever,  intermittent.  See  Ague. 

Fever,  nervous.  See  Nervous  fever. 

Fever,  putrid.  Sec  Typhus  fever. 

Fever,  remittent.  See  Remittent  fever. 

Fever,  scarlet.  See  Scarlet  fever. 

F ‘verf'w.  See  M atricaria. 

Fi'ber.  (cr,  ri.  m.)  The  Latin  name  of 
the  beaver.  Sec  Castor  fiber. 

FIBRE.  ( Fibra ,  cv,  f. )  A  simple  filament. 
Many  of  the  textures  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  are  manifestly  composed  of  fibres.  The 
older  physiologists  admitted  only  of  one  element¬ 
ary  fibre  in  the  animal  body,  of  which  all  the 
others  were  some  modification  ;  but  this  notion 
was  nothing  better  than  a  mere  whim.  See 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Lignin. 

Fibre,  elementary.  See  Fibre. 

Fibre,  muscular.  See  Muscular  fibre. 
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FI'BRIL.  (Fibril/a,  diminutive  of  fibra.  ) 
A  small  thread-like  fibre  :  applied  in  botany 
to  the  little  roots  which  are  given  off  from 
radicles. 

FI'BRIN.  A  peculiar  organic  compound 
found  both  in  vegetables  and  animals.  It  is 
procured,  however,  in  its  most  characteristic 
state  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  blood  ;  of  it 
the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh  is  formed  ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  abundant 
constituent  of  the  soft  solids  of  animals. 

To  obtain  it,  we  may  beat  blood  as  it  issues 
from  the  veins  with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Fibrin 
soon  attaches  itself  to  each  stem,  under  the 
form  of  long  reddish  filaments,  which  become 
colourless  by  washing  them  with  cold  water. 
It  is  solid,  white,  insipid,  without  smell,  denser 
than  water,  and  incapable  of  affecting  the  hue 
of  litmus  or  violets.  When  moist  it  possesses 
a  species  of  elasticity ;  by  desiccation  it  be¬ 
comes  yellowish,  hard,  and  brittle.  By  distil¬ 
lation  we  can  extract  from  it  much  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  some  acetate,  a  fetid  brown  oil, 
and  gaseous  products;  while  there  remains  in 
the  retort  a  very  luminous  charcoal,  very  bril¬ 
liant,  difficult  of  incineration,  which  leaves, 
after  combustion,  phosphate  of  lime,  a  little 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Cold  water  has  no  action  on  fibrin.  Treated 
with  boiling  water,  it  is  so  changed  as  to  lose 
the  property  of  softening  and  dissolving  in 
acetic  acid.  The  liquor  filtered  from  it  yields 
precipitates  with  infusion  of  galls,  and  the  resi¬ 
due  is  white,  dry,  hard,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste. 

FIBROUS.  ( Fibrosus ;  from  fibra,  a  fibre.) 
Composed  of  fibres.  See  Fibre. 

Fl'BULA.  (a,  ee.  f.  A  clasp  or  brace.) 
A  long  bone  of  the  leg,  so  named  on  account 
of  its  connecting  and  giving  firmness  to  the 
other  parts.  1 1  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  tibia,  and  forms,  at  its  lower  end,  the  outer 
ankle.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  an 
irregular  head,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a 
slightly  concave  articulating  surface,  which,  in 
the  recent  subjects,  is  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  receives  the  circular  flat  surface  under  the 
edge  of  the  external  cavity  of  the  tibia.  This 
articulation  is  surrounded  by  a  capsular  liga¬ 
ment,  which  is  farther  strengthened  by  other 
strong  ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to  allow  only  a 
small  motion  backwards  and  forwards.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  rough  and 
protuberant,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  liga¬ 
ments,  and  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  cruris 
muscle.  Immediately  below  it,  on  its  inner 
side,  is  a  tubercle,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
gastro-cnemius  interims  has  its  origin.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  this  head  the  body  of  the  bone 
begins.  It.  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each  end, 
in  a  different  direction.  It  is  likewise  a  little 
curved  inwards  and  forwards.  This  curvature 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  action  of  muscles;  and 
in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  carelessness  of  nurses. 
Of  the  three  angles  of  the  bone,  that  which  is 
turned  towards  the  tibia  is  the  most  prominent, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interos- 
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ous  ligament,  which,  in  its  structure  and 
•ses,  resembles  that  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  like 
lat,  is  a  little  interrupted  above  and  below, 
he  three  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously 
n pressed  by  different  muscles.  About  the 
liddle  of  the  posterior  surface  is  observed  a 
assage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  slanting 
townward s.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is 
mined  into  a  spongy,  oblong  head,  externally 
jugh  and  convex,  internally  smooth,  and  co¬ 
rned  with  a  thin  cartilage,  where  it  is  received 
y  the  external  triangular  depression  at  the 
niwer  end  of  the  tibia.  This  articulation,  which 
esembles  that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is  fur- 
iished  with  a  capsular  ligament,  and  farther 
lengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres,  which  are 
ronger  and  more  considerable  than  those  be¬ 
ne  described.  They  extend  from  the  tibia  to 
ae  fibula,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  are 
lore  easily  discernible  before  than  behind. 
Jelow  this  the  fibula  is  lengthened  out,  so  as 
arm  a  considerable  process,  called  malleolus 
Kternus,  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth,  and 
overed  with  cartilage  on  the  inside,  where  it  is 
Dntiguous  to  the  astragalus,  or  first  bone  of 
ae  foot.  At  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  this 
rocess,  there  is  a  spongy  cavity,  filled  with 
it;  and  a  little  beyond  this,  posteriorly,  is  a 
irtilaginous  groove,  for  the  tendons  of  the 
teroneus  longus  and  peroneus  brevis,  which  are 
ere  bound  down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres 
nat  are  extended  over  them. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to  be, 
a  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  muscles,  and 
a  contribute  to  the  articulation  of  the  leg  with 
le  foot. 

FI'BULAR.  Appertaining  to  the fibula — 
s  fibular  artery,  fibular  nerve,  &c. 

Fica'ria.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  ficus,  a  fig,  so  called 
■ora  some  fancied  resemblance. )  See  Ranun- 
■tlus  ficaria. 

Fica'tio.  The  development  of  a  tubercle  of 
ic  kind  called  ficus. 

FICOI'DErE.  A  natural  family  of  plants  of 
■liich  the  genus  ficus  is  the  type. 

Ficoi'des.  (From  ficus,  a  fig,  and  ados,  re- 
emblance.)  Fig-like. 

Fl'CUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  and  vs,  its.  f. )  1.  A 

pecies  of  condyloma  so  named  from  its  being 
haped  like  a  fig.  See  Condyloma. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
.inn ;ean  system.  Class,  1’olygamia ;  Order, 
Uicecia.  The  fig-tree. 

Ficus  caiuca.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ig-tree;  called  also,  Carica,  Ficus  vulgaris,  and 
icus  communis.  Evict]  of  the  Greeks.  French 
-igs  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft,  succulent, 
ind  easily  digested,  unless  eaten  in  immoderate 
uantities,  when  they  are  apt  to  occasion  flatu¬ 
lency,  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  The 
dried  fruit,  which  is  sold  in  our  shops,  is 
leasanter  to  the  taste,  and  more  wholesome 
ind  nutritive.  They  are  directed  in  the  decoc- 
t urn  hordei  composilum,  and  in  the  confeclio 
inure.  Applied  externally,  they  promote  tho 
nppuration  of  tumours;  hence  they  have  a 
*'l ace  in  maturating  cataplasms;  and  are  very 
convenient  to  apply  to  the  gums,  and,  when 
voiled  with  milk,  to  the  throat. 
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Ficus  indiea.  See  Lacca. 

Fida.  An  alchemical  name  of  gold  or  silver. 

Fidicina'lis.  (From  Jidicen,  a  harper,  or 
one  who  plays  on  a  stringed  instrument.)  The 
lucubricales  muscles  have  also  been  called  fidi- 
cinales,  for  their  action  in  moving  the  fingers. 

Fifth  pair  of  nerves.  See  Nervous  system. 

Fig.  See  Ficus  carica. 

Figwort.  See  Ranunculus  ficaria,  and  Scro- 
phularia. 

Figwort,  great  water.  See  Scrophularia. 

FIE  A' GO.  (ago,  aginis.  f.  ;  from  filum, 
a  thread,  and  ago,  to  produce  or  have  to  do 
with  :  in  allusion  to  the  cottony  web  connected 
with  every  part  of  the  plant.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Synge- 
nesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  necessaria.  Cud  or 
cotton  weed, 

Filago  LEONTOromuM.  The  herb  lion’s- 
foot,  formerly  used  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  but 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Filago  ric-Mas.  This  plant  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  astringent. 

FI'L  AMENT.  (Filamentum  ;  from  filum, 
a  thread.)  1.  Applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  a  small 
thread-like  portion  adhering  to  any  part,  and 
frequently  synonymous  with  fibre.  See  Fibre. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  the  stamen  of  a  llower 
which  consists  of  the  filaments,  anther,  and 
pollen.  The  filament  is  the  column  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  anther. 

From  its  figure,  the  filament  is  called, 

1.  Capillary ;  as  in  plantago. 

2.  Filiform ;  as  in  scilla  maritima. 

3.  Flat ;  as  in  allium  cepa. 

4.  Di/atate,  spreading  laterally;  as  in  orni- 
thogalum  umbel  latum. 

5.  Pedicellate,  affixed  transversely  to  a  little 
stalk  ;  as  in  salvia. 

6.  Bifid,  having  two  ;  as  in  stemodia. 

7.  Bifurced ;  as  in  prunella. 

8.  Multifid ;  as  in  Carolina  princeps. 

9.  Dentate ;  as  in  rosmarinus  officinalis. 

10.  Niched;  as  in  allium  cepa. 

11.  Lanceolate;  as  in  ornithogalum  pyre- 
naicum. 

12.  Castrate,  the  anther  naturally  wanting; 
as  in  gratiola  officinalis. 

13.  Subulate;  as  in  tulipa  gesneriani. 

From  the  pubescence, — 

1 .  Barbate,  bearded  ;  as  in  lycium. 

2.  Lanate,  woolly  ;  as  in  verbascum  thapsus. 

3.  Pilose ;  as  in  anthericum  frutescens. 

4.  Gland-bearing ;  as  in  laurus  and  rheum. 

From  its  direction,  — 

1.  Erect;  as  in  tulipa  gesneriana. 

2.  Incurved;  curved  inward. 

3.  Decimate ;  as  in  hemerocalis  fulva. 

4.  Connivent ;  as  in  physalis  alkekengi. ' 

From  its  concretion,  — 

1.  liberate,  free,  no  where  adhering;  as  in 
nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Connate,  adhering  at  their  base;  as  in 
malva  sylvestris,  and  alcea  rosea. 

From  its  insertion, — 

1.  Receptaculine,  inserted  into  the  recepta- 
culum  ;  as  in  papaver  somniferum. 

2.  Coralline;  as  in  verbascum  thapsus,  and 
nerium  oleander. 
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3.  Calieine  ;  as  in  pyrus  inalus,  and  mcspilus 
german  ica. 

4.  Sty  line  ;  as  in  the  orchidcs. 

5.  Nectorine ;  as  in  pancratium  declinatuin. 

From  its  length,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Very  long  ;  as  in  plantago  major. 

2.  Very  short;  as  in  jasminum,  and  vinca. 

3.  Unequal ,  some  long,  some  short ;  as  in 
cheiranthus  cheiri. 

FIL  ARIA,  (a,  a\  f. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  worms  in  Rudolphi’s  classification. 

Ft  lari  a  me  din  en  sis.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  curious  animal ;  called  also,  Vermis  medi- 
nensis,  Vena  medinensis,  Vermiculus  capillaris, 
Dracunculus.  The  Guinea  worm.  This  ani¬ 
mal  differs  from  the  Gordius,  or  hair-tail  worm, 
with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  This  worm 
is  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in 
most  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  violin  string;  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes  in  the 
muscular  part  of  the  arms.  It  principally  affects 
children,  and  its  generation  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  broad  worms  of  the  belly.  While  it  moves 
under  the  skin,  it  creates  no  trouble  ;  but,  in 
length  of  time,  the  place  near  the  dracunculus 
suppurates,  and  the  animal  puts  forth  its  head. 
If  it  be  drawn,  it  excites  considerable  uneasiness, 
especially  if  drawn  so  forcibly  as  to  break  it; 
for  the  part  left  within  creates  intolerable  pain. 
These  worms  are  of  different  lengths.  In  the 
Edin.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made  of  one  that 
was  three  yards  and  a  half  in  length. 

File'llum.  (From  filum,  a  thread.)  The 
framum  of  the  prepuce. —  Editors  of  Castelli. 

File'tum.  Same  etymon.  The  framum  of 
the  tongue.  —  Editors  of  Castelli. 

FI'LICES.  (The  plural  of  Jilix.)  Ferns.  One 
of  the  families,  or  natural  tribes,  into  which  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided.  They  are 
defined,  plants  which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit 
on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  stalk,  which  is  termed 
Crons. 

Fili'cula.  (a,  re.  f. ;  diminutive  of  jilix, 
fern  ;  a  small  sort  of  fern  :  or  from  filum,  a 
thread,  which  it  resembles.)  See  Adiantum 
capillus  veneris. 

FILIFO'RMIS.  Filiform:  thread-like. 
Applied  to  many  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables 
from  their  resemblance  ;  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Fceniculum  dulce,  the  style  of  the  Crocus  salivas, 
and  Eonicera  periclimenum. 

Filipe'ndula.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  filum,  a 
thread,  and  peruleo,  to  hang  :  so  named  because 
the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  roots  hang,  as  it  were, 
by  small  threads.)  See  Spirant filipendula. 

Filipendula  aquatica.  Water-drop  wort ; 

the  t Enanthe  fistulosa  ot  Linnams. 

Fii.ius  ante  patrem.  Any  plant,  the  flower 
of  which  comes  out  before  the  leaf;  as  coltsfoot. 

FELIX,  (ix,  ices.  f. ;  in  plural, filices;  from 
filum  a  thread  :  so  called  from  its  being  cut,  as 
it  were,  in  slender  portions,  like  threads.)  Fern. 
See  Coli/podium. 

Filix  aculeata.  See  Polypodium. 

Ei/ix  Jlorida.  See  Osmunda  regalis. 

Filix ficmina.  See  Eteris  at/uihna. 

Filin'  mas.  See  Aspidium  Jilix  mas. 

Filter.  See  Filtrum. 
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FJLTRA'TION.  ( Filtralio ;  front filtrum , 
a  strainer.)  An  operation,  by  means  of  which 
a  fluid  is  mechanically  separated  from  solid  par¬ 
ticles.  Filtration  is  performed  through  bibulous 
paper,  fine  linen,  sand,  &c\,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

FI'LTRUM.  A  filter.  An  instrument  for 

filtering  or  straining. 

O  O 

FI'LUM.  ( um,i .  n.)  A  thread  or  filament. 

Filum  aksenicai.e.  Sublimed  arsenic.  — 
li  aland. 

FEMBRIA.  (a,  rc.  f.  ;  a  fringe:  quasi 
fimbria;  from  finis,  the  extremity.)  A  fringe. 

1.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  any  fringe-like  body, 
and  especially  to  the  fringed  extremity  of  the 
allnpian  tube. 

2.  In  Botany,  to  the  dentated  or  fringe-like 
ring  of  the  operculum  of  mosses,  by  the  elastic 
power  of  which  the  operculum  is  displaced.  See 
Peristomium. 

Fimbria'tus.  Fringed. 

Fimbriata  corpora.  See  Corpora  fimbriata. 

Finckle.  See  A nethum fceniculum. 

Fingered.  See  Digital  us. 

Fingers.  See  Hand. 

Fir.  See  Pinas. 

Fir,  Canada.  See  Pinas  balsamea. 

Fir,  Norway  spruce.  See  Pinus  abics. 

Fir,  Scotch.  See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Fir,  silver.  See  Pinus  picea. 

Fir,  spruce.  See  Pinus  picea. 

Fir-balsam.  See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Fire.  See  Ignis. 

Fire  damp.  A  gas  evolved  in  coal  mines, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen. 

Fir. mi's  uni  mineralium.  Antimony. 

Fish,  l’isces.  See  Animal  kingdom. 

Fish-glue.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

Fish-skin.  See  Ichthyosis. 

FISSU'RA.  (a,  (c.  f. ;  fromfindo,  to  cleave 
or  crack.)  A  fissure.  1.  That  species  of  frac¬ 
ture  in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  not  completely 
divided. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  deep  and  long  depres* 
sion  in  a  part. 

Flssura  magna  svLvii.  The  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  side  are 
parted  by  a  deep  narrow  sulcus,  which  ascends  I 
obliquely  backwards  from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  | 
os  sphenoides,  to  near  the  middle  of  the  os  parie- 
tale.  This  sulcus  is  called  Fissura  magna  sylvii. 

Fissura  umhilicai.is.  The  fissure  in  the 
liver  which  lodges  the  umbilical  vein  in  the 
foetus.  See  Ovum. 

FI'SSUS.  Cleft;  cloven.  In  Botany,  ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  and  pods,  which  are  divided  into 
segments. 

Fistic- nut.  See  Pistachia  vera. 

FESTULA.  («,  re.  I". ;  quasi fusula,  from fun- 
do,  to  pour  out ;  or  from  its  similarity  to  a  pipe, 
or  reed.)  A  long  and  sinuous  ulcer  that  has  a 
narrow  opening,  and  which  sometimes  leads  to  a 
larger  cavity,  and  has  no  disposition  to  heal. 

Fistula  ciua'lis.  The  oesophagus. 

Fistula  in  ano.  A  sinus  by  the  side  of  the 
rectum.  From  the  laxity  of  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum,  abscesses 
which  form  here  easily  become  diffused,  and 
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ie  matter  burrows  by  the  side  of  the  gut,  often 
>  a  very  formidable  extent,  and  lienee  the 
Ecessity  of  early  attention  and  great  care  in 
ae  treatment  of  abscesses  so  situated.  Those 
etulas  in  which  the  matter  has  made  its  escape 
.y  one  or  more  openings  through  the  skin  only, 
-e  called  blind  external  fistula ;  those  in  which 
■te  matter  has  been  discharged  through  an  open- 
jig  into  the  rectum,  without  any  aperture  in 
ie  skin,  are  called  blind  internal  fistula: ;  and 
lose  which  open  both  into  the  gut,  and  also 
xternally  through  the  skin  are  called  complete 
\stulm.  The  cure  is  by  a  surgical  operation, 
hich  consists  in  laying  the  sinus  freely  open, 
nd  applying  proper  dressings  to  promote  its 
acarnation. 

Fistula  in  peiunaso.  When  the  urethra  is 
perforated  by  ulceration  or  injury,  and  the  urine 
scapes  into  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane, 
occasions  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  abscess, 
f  the  patient  survive  the  matter  finds  its  way  out 
;y  ulceration,  through  the  integuments  of  the 
erinasum,  and  the  urine  also  escapes  through 
nese  ulcerous  apertures.  The  term  fistula  is 
ot  very  correctly  applied  to  these.  Fistula  in 
erinaeo,  as  they  are  called,  are  most  frequently 
ie  result  of  neglected  or  ill-treated  strictures  of 
•ie  urethra. 

Fistula  lachrymalis.  Properly  an  ulcer- 
ted  opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  has  no 
■endency  to  heal,  and  through  which  a  puriform 
uid  is  discharged.  The  term  has  been  sense- 
essly  applied  to  almost  every  diseased  state  of 
he  lachrymal  passages. 

Fistula,  salivary.  When  by  any  means  the 
•arotid  duct  has  been  wounded,  the  wound  is 
ften  prevented  from  healing  by  the  continued 
■scape  of  saliva ;  and  the  irritation  and  pressure 
f  this,  occasions  the  formation  of  an  ulcer- 
ted  opening  in  the  integuments  of  the  cheek, 
hrough  which  the  saliva  escapes.  This  is  called 
salivary  fistula. 

Fistula  spiritalis.  The  windpipe. 
Fistula'ria.  {a,  re.  f.  ;  from  fistula,  a  pipe: 
o  called  because  its  stalk  is  hollow.)  Staves- 
cre.  See  Delphinium  slaphisagria. 

Fistulous.  Fistulosus.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
fistula. 

FIXED.  Fixus.  In  Chemistry,  applied  to 
hose  substances  which  cannot  be  caused  to  pass 
>y  a  strong  rarefaction  from  the  solid  or  liquid 
•tate  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

Fixed  air.  Sec  Carbonic  acid. 

FIXITY.  The  property  by  which  bodies  re¬ 
sist  the  action  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  rise  in  vapour. 

I  LABELLI  FORM.  (Flabelljbvmis ;  from 
ilabellum.  a  fan,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Fan- 
•  ike :  A  term  applied  generally  in  natural  history. 
FLAG.  1.  A  water  weed.  See  Algcc. 

2.  Several  aquatic  plants,  which  have  long 
'•■word-like  leaves,  are  called  flags. 

Flag,  sweet.  See  Acorus. 

Flag,  water.  See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

I'  lug,  yellow-water.  See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

I L A G ELLI FORM.  Flagelliformis.  Whip- 
ike.  A  term  applied  to  a  stem  that  is  long  and 
Ipliant,  whip-like;  as  that  of  jasmine  and  blue 
Doxthorn.  J  he  term  is  also  generally  applied 
n  natural  history. 
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FIj  AGE'LLUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  diminutive  of 
fiagrum,  a  whip.  A  small  whip.)  A  runner,  or 
a  twig,  which  runs  out  long  and  slender;  as 
that  of  the  strawberry. 

Flake-white.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth.  See 

Bismuth. 

FLA'MMULA.  (a,  <c.  f. ;  dim.  of  flamma, 
a  fire  :  named  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  See  Ranunculus Jlammula. 

Flatua'rii.  The  Alchemists  were  so  called, 
probably  because  they  were  always  blowing  at 
furnaces. 

Flammula  jovis.  See  Clematis  recta. 

Flank.  The  iliac  region  of  the  abdomen. 

FLATULENCY,  lly  this  is  understood  a 
morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Mr.  Hunter  supposed,  and  late  ex¬ 
periments  prove  the  truth  of  his  opinion,  that 
gaseous  fluids  are  secreted  from  the  mouths  of 
the  secernents  into  certain  cavities  in  which  it  is 
found.  This  is  one  way  in  which  a  flatulent 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  produced  ; 
but  the  most  common  way  is  by  a  fermentation, 
or  chemical  separation  from  the  materials  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  food. 
When  the  fluids  which  are  poured  naturally 
into  the  stomach  are  secreted  in  a  healthy  state, 
they  tend  to  prevent  this  :  but  when,  from  im¬ 
becility  of  the  stomach,  or  its  consociate  viscera, 
they  are  secreted  in  a  dilute  or  other  imperfect 
state,  they  lose  their  corrective  power,  fermenta¬ 
tion  rapidly  commences,  and  the  stomach  is 
overloaded,  distended,  and  sometimes  ready  to 
burst  with  gas  that  is  hereby  let  loose,  relief 
being  only  obtained  by  frequent  eructation,  or 
rejection  upwards,  crepitation,  or  rejection  down¬ 
wards  ;  or  its  combining  loosely  with  such  fluids 
as  may  exist  in  the  large  intestines,  where  it 
often  rolls  about  in  an  ascending  or  descending 
direction,  according  to  the  action  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles — sometimes  with  a  rumbling 
sound,  where  the  intestinal  fluid  is  but  small  in 
quantity  ;  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  consider¬ 
able,  with  a  gurgling  noise,  like  air  rushing  into 
a  bottle  as  the  water  contained  in  it  is  poured 
out,  and  hence  by  the  Greeks  denominated 
borborygmus. 

The  quantity  of  gas  formed  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is  sometimes  prodigious.  It  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  that  one 
apple,  during  fermentation,  will  give  above  six 
hundred  times  its  bulk  in  gas;  and  we  know 
that  many  of  the  vegetable  materials  introduced 
into  the  stomach  possess  far  more  ventosity  than 
apples.  Flatulency  is  often  a  symptom  of  other 
diseases,  especially  indigestion,  colic,  cholera, 
hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis.  For  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  carminatives,  aperients,  and  tonics 
are  resorted  to  ;  as  the  spicy  fruits  and  verti- 
cillate  carminatives  :  nutmegs,  cardamoms,  pi- 
menta,  pepper,  capsicum,  camphire,  peppermint, 
spearmint,  cinnamon,  rosemary,  lavender,  penny¬ 
royal,  & c.  The  aromatic  essential  oils  are 
powerful  carminatives.  If  these  do  not  succeed, 
aitherial  preparations  and  warm  tonics  should 
be  given,  and  the  strictest  attention  paid  to  the 
diet,  in  which  all  oleracerous  vegetables,  and  all 
kinds  of  peas,  beans,  and  flatulent  fruits,  should 
I  be  avoided;  also,  large  libations  of  fluids.  The 
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diet  should  consist  of  plain  animal  food,  with  I 
peppers,  and  good  brandy  amply  diluted  at 
dinner. 

Fla'tus.  Wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
See  Flatulency. 

Flax.  See  Linum. 

Flax,  purging.  See  Linum  catharticuvu 

Flax,  spurge.  See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.  See  Daphne  gnidium. 

F/eabane.  See  Jnu/a  dysenterica. 

Flea-wort.  See  1'!  ant  a  go  psyllium. 

Flectens  par  lumborum.  A  name  given 
by  Cassirius  to  the  quadratics  lumborum  muscle. 

Flemen.  (n,  nis.  n.)  A  Latin  word  sig¬ 
nifying  swelling  of  the  ankles  from  over  fatigue. 

Fleresin.  A  namethnt  hasbeen  given  to  gout. 

FLESH.  The  muscular  substance  of  an 
animal.  See  Carnosus. 

Flesh  brush.  A  brush  for  rubbing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  in  order  to  excite  the  cutaneous 
circulation.  Its  use  is  very  advantageous  where 
the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  is  languid. 

Fleshy.  See  Carnosus. 

Flexion.  ( Flexio ,  unis.  f. )  The  bent  state 
of  a  joint,  or  the  act  of  bending  a  joint ;  it  is 
opposed  to  extension. 

FLEX'D  II.  The  name  of  several  muscles, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  bend  the  joints. 

Flexor  accessorius  digitorum  pedis.  See 
Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  perforatus 
subi.imis.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated 
on  the  foot.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  per¬ 
foratus,  of  Albinus.  Flexor  brevis,  of  Douglas. 
Flexor  digitorum  brei'is,  sive  perforatus  pedis,  of 
Winslow.  Perforatus,  sen  flexor  secundi  inter- 
uodii  digitorum  pedis,  of  Cowper.  It  arises 
by  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning, 
from  the  inferior  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis. 
It  likewise  derives  many  of  its  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms  a  thick 
oelly,  which  divides  into  four  portions.  Each 
of  these  portions  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon, 
the  fibres  of  which  decussate,  to  afford  a  passage 
to  a  tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  and  afterwards 
re-uniting,  are  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx 
of  each  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  This  muscle 
serves  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis.  Para- 
thenar  minor,  of  Winslow.  This  little  muscle 
is  situated  along  the  inferior  surface  and  outer 
edge  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  basis  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligaments  that  connect  it  to  the  os 
cuboides.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  adheres 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  it  forms  a 
small  tendon,  that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
bend  the  little  toe. 

Flexor  brevis  policis  manus.  Flexor  se¬ 
cundi  intemodii,  of  Douglas.  Thenar,  of  Wins¬ 
low.  Flexor  primi  et  secundi  ossis  pollicis,  of 
Cowper.  This  muscle  is  divided  into  two  por¬ 
tions  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
The  outermost  portion  arises  tendinous  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and  in¬ 
ternal  annular  ligament.  The  second,  or  in¬ 
nermost,  and  thickest  portion,  arises  from  the 
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same  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  os  magnum,  and 
os  cuneiforme.  Both  these  portions  are  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  second 
joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of 
the  great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of  that 
part.  Flexor  brevis,  of  Douglas.  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  of  Cowper.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  arises  tendinous 
from  the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
and  from  the  under  part  of  the  os  cuneiforme 
externum.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy  and  divi¬ 
sible  into  two  portions,  which  do  not  separate 
from  each  other  till  they  have  reached  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  where  they  become  tendinous,  and  then  the 
innermost  portion  unites  with  the  tendon  of  the 
abductor,  and  the  outermost  with  that  of  the 
abductor  pollicis.  They  adhere  to  the  external 
os  sesamoideum,  and  are  finally  inserted  into 
the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These 
two  portions,  by  their  separation,  form  a  groove, 
in  which  passes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis. 

Flexor  carti  radialis.  A  long  thin  mus¬ 
cle,  situated  obliquely  at  the  inner  and  anterior 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris 
longus  and  the  pronator  teres.  Radialis  interims, 
of  Albinus  and  Winslow.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and, 
by  many  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  adjacent  ten¬ 
dinous  fascia.  It  descends  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  terminates  in  a 
long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which  afterwards 
becomes  narrower  and  thicker,  and,  after  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  internal  annular  ligament,  in  a 
groove  distinct  from  the  other  tendons  of  the 
wrist,  it  spreads  wider  again,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  sustains  the  fore-finger.  It  serves  to 
bend  the  hand,  and  its  oblique  direction  may 
likewise  enable  it  to  assist  in  its  pronation. 

Flexor  carpi  ui.naris.  Ulnaris  interims, 
of  Winslow  and  Albinus.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  cubit  or  fore-arm,  that  assists  in  bending 
the  arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by  a  small  fleshy 
origin,  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  olecranon. 
Between  these  two  portions,  we  find  the  ulnar 
nerve  passing  to  the  fore-arm.  Some  of  its 
fibres  arise,  likewise,  from  the  tendinous  fascia 
that  covers  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  In  its 
descent,  it  soon  becomes  tendinous,  but  its 
fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely  disappear  till  it  has 
reached  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where 
its  tendon  spreads  a  little,  and  after  sending  off" 
a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and  internal  and  an¬ 
nular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the  os  pisiforme. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  profundus 
per  fora  ns.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  sit¬ 
uated  along  the  posterior  part  and  inner  side  of 
the  leg.  Peiforans  sen  flexor  profundus,  of 
Douglas.  Flexor  digitorum  longus,  sive  perforans 
pedis,  and  perforans  sen  flexor  tertii  internodii  <hgi- 
torum pedis,  of  Cowper.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  running  down  to 
the  internal  ankle,  its  tendon  passes  under  a 
kind  of  annular  ligament,  and  then  through  a 
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-sinuosity  at  the  inside  of  the  os  caleis.  Soon  ' 
after  this  it  receives  a  small  tendon  from  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  foot  it  divides  into  four  tendons,  which 
pass  through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum  pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  last  bone  of  all  the  lesser  toes. 
About  the  middle  of  the  foot,  this  muscle  unites 
with  a  fleshy  portion,  which,  from  the  name  of 
its  first  describer,  has  been  usually  called  massa 
earned  Jacobi  Sylvii:  it  is  also  termed  Flexor 
accessorius  digitorum  pedis.  This  appendage 
arises  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  most  part  of 
the  sinuosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  likewise  by  a 
thin  tendinous  beginning  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  external  tubercle  of  that  bone  ;  it  soon 
becomes  all  fleshy,  and  unites  to  the  long  flexor 
just  before  it  divides  into  its  four  tendons.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint  of 
the  toes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  manus.  Flexor 
longus  pollicis,  of  Albinus.  Flexor  tertii  inter- 
•nodii,  of  Douglas.  Flexor  tertii  intemodii  sive 
longissimus  pollicis,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  profundus,  perforans,  and  covered 
by  the  extensores  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  is 
continued  down  along  the  oblique  ridge,  which 
•serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  supinator  brevis, 
as  far  as  the  pronator  quadratus.  Some  of  its 
: fibres  spring,  likewise,  from  the  neighbouring 
edge  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its  tendon 
passes  under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist,  and,  after  running  along  the  inner 
•  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  goes 
to  be  inserted  into  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb, 
being  bound  down  in  its  way  by  the  ligamentous 
expansion  that  is  spread  over  the  second  bone. 
In  some  subjects  we  find  a  tendinous  portion 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  forming  a  fleshy  slip  that  commonly  termi¬ 
nates  near  the  upper  part  of  the  origin  of  this 
muscle  from  the  radius.  The  use  of  this  mus¬ 
cle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle 
of  the  great  toe,  situated  along  the  posterior  part 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  a  little 
below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  con¬ 
tinue  to  adhere  to  that  bone  almost  to  its  ex¬ 
tremity.  A  little  above  the  heel  it  terminates 
in  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  a 
groove  formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
astragalus,  and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  in  which  it  is  secured  by  an  annular 
ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  which  it  serves  to  bend. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Opponens 
pollicis,  of  Innes.  Opponens  pollicis  maims,  of 
Albinus.  Flexor  primi  intemodii,  of  Douglas. 
Antithenar  sive  semi-interosseus  pollicis,  of  Win¬ 
slow.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  under 
the  abductor  brevis  pollicis,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  shape.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
os  scaphoides,  and  from  the  anteriorand  inner  part 
of  the  internal  annular  ligament.  It  is  inserted 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  under  and  anterior 
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part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  It  serves  to 
turn  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  inwards  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  other  fingers. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti.  Abductor 
minimi  digiti,  Hypothenar  Hiolani,  of  Douglas. 
Hypothenar  minimi  digiti,  of  Winslow.  A 
muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situated  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  bone, 
and  likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and 
inserted  into  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  first  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the  little  finger,  and 
likewise  to  assist  the  abductor. 

Flexor  profundus  perforans.  Profundus, 
of  Albinus.  Perforans,  of  Douglas.  Perforans 
vulgo  profundus,  of  Winslow.  Flexor  tertii 
intemodii  digitorum  manus,  vel  perforatus  maims, 
of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  fingers,  situated 
on  the  fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  per¬ 
foratus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  shape. 
It  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side  and  upper 
part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  downwards,  and 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  interosseous  liga¬ 
ment.  It  splits  into  four  tendons  a  little  before 
it  passes  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  these  pass  through  the  slit  in  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  third  or  last 
bone  of  all  the  four  fingers,  the  joint  of  which 
they  bend. 

Flexor  sublimis  perforatus.  This  muscle, 
which  is  the  perforatus  of  Cowper,  Douglas, 
and  Winslow,  is,  by  Albinus  and  others,  named 
sublimis.  It  is  called  perforatus,  from  its  ten¬ 
dons  being  perforated  by  those  of  another  flexor 
muscle  of  the  finger,  called  the  perforans.  They 
who  give  it  the  appellation  of  sublimis,  consider 
its  situation  with  respect  to  the  latter,  and 
which,  instead  of  perforans,  they  name  profun¬ 
dus.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  situated  most  com¬ 
monly  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris  longus  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  but,  in  some  subjects,  we 
find  it  placed  under  the  former  of  these  mus¬ 
cles,  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arises,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  irom  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of 
the  radius,  down  to  near  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  teres.  A  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  its  fleshy  belly  divides  into  four 
portions,  which  degenerate  into  as  many  round 
tendons,  that  pass  altogether  under  the  internal 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  after  which  they 
separate  from  each  other,  become  thinner  and 
flatter,  and  running  along  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
under  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  second  bone  of  each 
linger.  Previous  to  this  insertion,  however,  the 
fibres  of  each  tendon  decussate  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  afford  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perforans.  Of  these 
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four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle  finger  is  the 
largest,  that  of  the  fore-finger  the  next  in  size, 
and  that  of  the  little  finger  the  smallest.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  second  joint  of 
the  fingers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii.  See  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  manus. 

FLEXUO'SUS.  Flexuous  :  full  of  turn¬ 
ings  or  windings.  A  stem  is  so  named  which 
is  zigzag,  forming  angles  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right;  as  in  Smilax 
aspera. 

l’LOCCILA'TION.  ( Floccilatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
from floccus,  the  nap  of  clothes.)  Picking  the 
bed-clothes.  A  symptom  of  great  danger  in 
acute  diseases.  See  Carpliologia. 

Flood  volitantes.  See  Muscee  volitantes. 

Flooding.  The  popular  name  for  uterine 
haemorrhage,  especially  as  occurring  during  par¬ 
turition. 

FLORAL.  (Floralis ;  from, flos,  a  flower. ) 
Belonging  to  a  flower  ;  as  floral  leaf,  &c. 

Floral  leaf.  See  Bractea. 

Flores  antimonii  helmontii.  An  old  pre¬ 
paration,  made  by  dissolving  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony  in  aqua  regia,  and  subliming  the  product 
with  sal  ammoniac.  It  has  been  said  to  be 
violently  emetic  in  a  very  small  dose. 

Flores  antimonii  rubri.  An  old  prepar¬ 
ation  made  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Flores  benzoes.  See  Benzoic  add . 

Flores  martiales.  See  Iron. 

Flores  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Ammonia;  sub- 
carbonas. 

Flores  sulpliuris.  See  Sulphur. 

Flores  sulpliuris  loti.  See  Sulphur  lotum. 

FLO  IIESCE'NTI  A.  (a,  a:,  f.  ;  from  Jlo- 
resco,  to  flourish  or  bloom.)  The  act  of  flower¬ 
ing,  which  Linnaeus  compares  to  the  act  of 
generation  in  animals. 

Floret.  A  little  flower.  See  Flosculus. 

FLOS.  (os,  oris.  f . ;  a  flower.)  I.  A 
flower.  That  part  of  a  plant,  for  the  most  part 
beautifully  coloured,  which  protects  the  organs 
of  fructification. 

Every  flower  has  parts,  which  are, 

1.  Essential,  constituting  properly  the  flower  ; 
as  the  pistil,  stamen,  and  receptacle. 

2.  Less  essential,  without  which  the  flower  is 
in  some  instances  formed ;  as  the  calyx,  corolla, 
and  pedunculus. 

3.  Accidental,  noticed  in  a  few  only  ;  as  the 
braclea  and  nectarium. 

A  flower  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Complete,  when  furnished  with  calyx,  co¬ 
rolla,  stamens,  and  pistils  ;  as  Nicotiana  luba- 
cum. 

2.  Incomplete,  when  the  calyx  or  corolla  is 
wanting. 

3.  Naked,  devoid  of  the  calyx  ;  as  in  L  ilium 
can  did  um,  and  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

4.  Apetalous,  without  the  corolla  ;  as  in  Ca¬ 
lm  ia  africana,  and  Saururns  cemuns. 

When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  both,  as 
usual,  in  one  flower,  that  flower  is  called  per¬ 
fect,  or  united ;  when  they  are  situated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  flowers  of  the  same  species,  they  are 
called  separated  flowers /  that  which  has  the 
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stamens  being  named  the  barren,  flower,  as  pro¬ 
ducing  no  fruit  in  itself,  and  that  with  the 
pistils  the  fertile  one,  as  bearing  the  seed. 

The  flower  contains  the  internal  or  genital 
parts  of  a  plant. 

1.  file  stamen,  or  male  genital  organ. 

2.  I  he  pistil!  urn,  or  female  genital  organ. 

From  their  diversity,  flowers  arc  called, 

1.  Male,  which  have  the  stamina  only. 

2.  Female,  in  which  are  the  pistils  only. 

3.  Hermaphrodite,  which  contain  both  stamens 
and  pistils. 

4.  Neuter,  naturally  deficient  of  stamens  and 
pistils  ;  as  the  marginal  flowers  of  the  Centaurea 

cyanus,  and  Jacobea. 

5.  Castrate,  when  the  anthers  or  the  pistils 
are  naturally  wanting.  The  pistils,  for  example, 
are  wanting  in  the  Calendula  officinalis,  and  in 
the  Viola  mirabilis  there  are  no  anthers. 

6.  Abortive,  the  fecundated  germens  of  which 
wither  before  the  maturity  of  the  fruit ;  as 
happens  to  the  florets  in  the  radius  of  the  He- 
lianthus  annuus.  See  Abortive. 

7.  Monstrous,  when  the  internal  organs  be¬ 
come  petals,  as  is  the  case  with  full  or  double 
flowers.  A  double  flower  is  also  termed  flos 
plenus. 

8.  Fertile,  when  they  bear  seeds  which  vege¬ 
tate.  See  Fertile. 

9.  Barren,  when  without  seeds,  or  have  such 
as  do  not  vegetate.  See  Barren. 

Besides  these  distinctions,  Linnaeus’s  favour¬ 
ite  division  is  into, 

1.  Aggregate. 

2.  Compound. 

3.  Amentaceous. 

4.  Glumose,  or  chaffy,  peculiar  to  the  grasses. 

5.  The  sheathed  flower,  the  common  recep¬ 
tacle  of  which  springs  from  a  sheath ;  as  in 
Arum. 

6.  The  umbellate. 

7.  The  cymose.  See  also  Inflorescence. 

II.  A  term  applied  by  former  chemists  to 
whatever  had  a  flower-like  appearance,  especially 
if  obtained  by  sublimation;  as  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  benjamin,  zinc,  Ike. 

l’LOSCULO'SUS.  Flosculose:  having 
little  florets. 

FLO  SCULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive  of 
flos. )  A  little  flower;  a  floret.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied,  in  Botany,  to  the  small  and  numerous 
florets  of  a  compound  flow'er,  which  are  all 
sessile  on  a  common  undivided  receptacle,  and 
enclosed  in  one  contiguous  calyx,  or  perianth. 

Flounder.  See  Pleuronectes flessus. 

Flounder,  liver.  See  Distoma. 

FLOUR.  The  powder  of  the  gramineous  || 
seeds,  or  of  any  farinaceous  substance. 

Flower.  See  Flos. 

Flower-de-luce.  See  Iris. 

Flowers  of  benjamin.  See  Benzoic  acid. 

Flowers  if  sulphur.  See  Sulphur  lotum. 

FLU'ATE.  Fluas.  A  compound  of  the 
fluoric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

FLUCTUA'TION.  Fluctuatio.  A  term 
used  in  medicine  to  express  the  undulation  of  a 
fluid  ;  thus  when  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess, 
or  when  water  accumulates  in  the  abdomen,  if 
the  lingers  be  applied  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
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.bscess  or  the  abdomen,  the  motion  of  fluctuation 
may  be  distinctly  felt. 

Fluctuation  p&ripherique.  See  the  Supple¬ 
ment. 

Fluellin.  See  Antirrhinum  elatinc. 

FLUID.  A  term  applied,  1.  adjectively,  to 
x press  that  state  of  matter  in  which  its  particles 
ire  readily  moveable  in  all  directions  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  as  opposed  to  the  solid 
state,  in  which  the  particles  of  a  body  cohere 
nore  firmly,  and  require  more  or  less  force  to 
separate  them. 

2.  Substantively,  to  a  body  the  particles  of 
which  are  readily  moveable  in  all  directions 
with  respect  to  each  other.  Fluids  are  divided 
into  liquids,  the  particles  of  which,  though  move¬ 
able  on  each  other,  and  easily  separated,  are  held 
ogether  by  a  feeble  cohesion ;  and  clastic  fluids, 
zases,  or  aeriform  fluids,  between  the  particles  of 
which  there  is  a  repulsion,  and  which,  when 
unconfined,  tend  to  diffuse  themselves  through 
•■pace.  The  fluids  of  the  animal  body  form  a 
ilarge  proportion  of  its  entire  substance.  See 
Animal. 

FLUOBORATE.  A  compound  of  the 
Ifluoboric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

FLUOBO'RIC  ACID.  Acidum  fluobori- 
• cum .  Probably  a  compound  of  fluorine  with 
boron.  A  gaseous  acid,  obtained  by  heating 
in  a  glass  retort  twelve  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
irwith  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  fused  boracic 
nacid,  and  two  of  fluor  spar,  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder.  It  must  be  received  over  mer¬ 
cury.  It  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  and 
forms  salts  called  fluoborates. 

FLU'OR.  (From  fluo,  to  flow.)  Applied, 
in  Pathology,  to  an  increased  discharge  of  a 
white  mucous  secretion  from  the  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  vagina  of  females. 

Fluor  albus.  See  Leucorrhcca. 

Fluor,  Aldus  benicnus.  The  whites.  See 
Leucorrhcca. 

Fluor  albus  malignus.  Gonorrhoea  in  the 
female. 

F’luor  muliebius.  The  whites.  See  Leu- 
ti  corrhcca. 

Fluor  uterinus.  The  same.  See  Leu- 
corrhcca. 

FLUO  RIC  ACID.  Acidum  fluoricum. 
The  substance  formerly  so  called  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine, 
and  called  hvdro-fluoric  acid. 

Fluoric  acid,  silicated.  See  Fluosilicic  acid. 

FLU'ORIDE.  A  combination  of  fluorine 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUORINE.  The  supposed  basis  of 
hydro-fluoric  acid.  It  has  never  yet  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  insulated  state.  See  Hydro-fluoric 
acid. 

FLUO-SI'LICATE.  A  compound  of  the 
fluosilicic  acid  with  a  base. 

l'LUOSILI'CIC  ACID.  Acidum  fiuosi- 
licicum.  An  acid  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  fluorine  and  silica.  See  Hydrofluoric  acid. 

Fluotitanic  acid.  Fluoride  of  titanium. 
When  fluoric  acid  is  poured  on  titanic  acid, 
(peroxide  of  titanium,)  the  latter  becomes 
warm,  even  after  having  been  previously  ig¬ 
nited,  and  dissolves  completely  with  the  aid  of 
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heat.  Evaporated  at  a  gentle  beat,  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  syrup,  the  solution  affords  crystals, 
which  do  not  re-dissolve  completely  in  water, 
but  which  are  decomposed  into  two  peculiar 
combinations,  of  which  one  is  acidulous  and 
soluble,  and  the  other  with  excess  of  base  is 
insoluble.  The  solution  of  the  former,  namely, 
of  the  fluotitanic  acid,  in  water,  is  analogous 
to  the  liquid  fluosilicic  acid  :  it  contains  fluo¬ 
titanic  acid  and  fluoric  acid  combined  with 
water. 

FLUX.  1.  In  Pathology,  often  applied  to 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  used  to  denote  any  sub¬ 
stance  or  mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of 
metals. 

Flux,  bile.  See  Cholera. 

Flux,  black.  When  one  part  of  nitre  and 
two  of  cream  of  tartar  are  deflagrated  together 
in  a  crucible,  a  black  powder  remains,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  subcarbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  substance  is  called  black  flux,  and  is 
of  much  use  in  the  reduction  of  metals. 

Flux,  crude.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  cream 
of  tartar  put  into  a  crucible  along  with  a  metal 
to  aid  its  fusion. 

Flux,  intestinal.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Flux,  white.  When  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  cream  of  tartar  are  deflagrated  together, 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  dissipated :  the  resi¬ 
duum,  which  consists  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
is  called  white  flux. 

FLUXION.  Fluxio.  A  term  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  by  chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of 
metals,  or  other  bodies,  from  the  solid  into  the 
fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat.  See 

Fusion. 

Fluxus  capillorum.  The  name  given  by 
Celsus  to  alopecia. 

Fly.  See  Musca. 

Fly  powder.  See  Arsenic. 

Fly,  Spanish.  See  Cantharis. 

FO'CILE.  The  ulna  and  the  radius  have 
been  denominated  by  the  barbarous  appellations 
of flocile  majus  and  minus;  the  tibia  and  fibula 
have  also  been  so  called. 

Fo'cus.  (A  fire.)  The  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  was  fancifully  so  called  by  some  old  ana¬ 
tomists,  on  the  supposition  that  it  ministered  to 
the  coction  of  nutritious  matters. 

Fodi'na.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  A  quarry. 
The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Fcenicula'tum  lignum.  A  name  of  sas¬ 
safras. 

FCENFCULUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  quasi  fv- 
num  oculorum,  the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the 
sight. — Minshew.  An  improbable  derivation, 
but  we  know  of  no  better.)  Fennel.  See 

Anethum. 

Fceniculum  alpinum.  See  JEthusa. 

Fceniculum  aqualicum.  See  FheUandrium 
aquaticum. 

Fceniculum  dulce.  See  Anethum. 

Fceniculum  germanicum.  Sec  Anethum  fce¬ 
niculum. 

Fceniculum  marinum.  See  Cnthmum, 

Fceniculum  orientate.  See  Cuminum. 

Fceniculum  porcinum.  See  JPcucedanum  offi¬ 
cinale. 
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Fumiculum  sinense.  See  Anisum  stcllatum. 

Ftrniculum  sylvestre.  See  Seseli. 

Famiculum  torluosum.  See  Seseli. 

Fwniculum  vu/gare.  See  Anethum. 

Fce'num.  ( um ,  i.  n.)  Hay. 

Fcenum  camelorum.  See  J uncus. 

Focnuni  grcecum.  See  Trigonella. 

FosNim  sylvestre.  Wild  fenugreek. 

Fceta'bulum.  (From  f telco,  to  beeome  pu¬ 
trid.)  An  encysted  abscess  is  so  called  by 
Severinus. 

FCETAL.  Appertaining  to  the  foetus. 

Fcctal  circulation.  See  Ovum. 

FfE'TUS.  {ns,  us.  m.  ;  from  feo,  to  bring 
forth,  according  to  Vossius.)  Epicyema.  Epi- 
" onion .  The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus  of 
its  mother,  is  called  a  foetus  from  the  fifth 
month  after  pregnancy  until  the  time  of  its 
birth.  See  Ovum. 

Folia  ceo  us.  Leafy. 

Foliata  terra.  1.  Sulphur. 

2.  An  old  name  of  the  acetate  of  potash. 

FOLIATION.  (Foliatio;  from  folium,  a 
leaf.)  The  manner  in  which  leaves  are  folded 
up  in  their  buds.  See  Vernalio,  and  Gemma. 

FOLIA'TUS.  (From  its  resemblance  to 
folium,  a  leaf.)  Foliate:  leafy. 

FOLIO'LUM.  A  leallet  or  little  leaf. 

FO'LIUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  (pvSAov.)  A 


leaf.  See  Leaf. 

Folium  orientale.  See  Cassia  senna. 

Follicle.  (Folliculus  ;  diminutive  of  follis, 
a  bag.)  See  Folliculus. 

Folliculose.  (Follicvlosus ;  from  folliculus, 
a  little  bag.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  follicle. 

FOLLI  CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  follis,  a 
bag.)  1.  A  little  bag.  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  a  simple  gland  or  follicle.  One  of  the  most 
simple  species  of  gland,  consisting  merely  of  a 
hollow  vascular  membrane  or  follicle,  and  an 
excretory  duct ;  such  are  the  mucous  follicles, 
the  sebaceous  follicles,  &c. 

In  Botany,  a  follicle  is  a  one-valved  pericarp, 
or  seed-vessel.  It  has  one  cell,  and  buists 
lengthwise,  and  bears  the  seeds  on  or  near  its 
edges,  or  on  a  receptacle  parallel  therewith. 

From  the  adhesion  of  the  seeds  it  is  distin¬ 


guished  into, 

1.  A  follicle,  with  a  partition,  when  the  seeds 
adhere  to  an  intermediate  dissepiment. 

2.  A  follicle,  without  a  partition,  when  the 
seeds  adhere  to  the  internal  sides  only. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1.  Monosperm  follicle ;  as  in  Oronlium. 

2.  l’oly sperm ;  as  in  Asclepias  syriaca. 

From  the  direction,  into, 

1.  Erect;  as  in  Vinca  and  Xcrium. 

2.  Hejlccled;  as  in  Plumeria. 

2.  Horizontal;  as  in  Cameraria. 

Follicle  also  means,  in  Botany,  an  air-bag. 

Foi.i.icui.us  pei.lis.  The  gall-bladder. 

FOMENTA'TION.  Fomentatio.  Partial 
bathing  with  warm  water,  simple  or  medi- 

FO'MES  (es,  ilis.  m. ;  ufovendo.)  Fuel. 
In  medical  language  a  femes  means  a  porous 
substance  capable  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
contagious  effluvia.  Wool  and  woollen  cloth 
are  amongst  the  most  acti vefotnites. 


Fomes  moii tii.  An  old  term  for  the  exciting 
cause  of  a  disease. 

Fo'mites.  Plural  of  fames.  See  Fomes. 

Fons  pulsatilis.  See  Fontanella. 

FONTANE'LLA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  diminutive 
of  fons,  a  fountain.)  Fons  pulsatilis.  The 
parietal  bones  and  the  frontal  do  not  coalesce 
until  the  third  year  after  birth,  so  that,  before 
this  period  there  is  an  obvious  interstice,  com¬ 
monly  called  mould,  and  scientifically  the  an¬ 
terior  fontanel.  There  is  also  a  lesser  space, 
occasionally,  between  the  occipital  and  parietal 
bones,  termed  the  posterior  fontanel.  These 
spaces  between  the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the 
dura  mater,  pericranium,  and  external  integu¬ 
ments,  so  that,  during  birth,  the  size  of  the 
head  may  be  lessened ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
bones  of  the  head,  upon  the  superior  part,  are 
not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  but  they 
frequently  lap  over  one  another,  in  order  to  di¬ 
minish  the  size  during  the  passage  of  the  head 
through  the  pelvis. 

FONTl'CULUS.  ( us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive 
of  fons.)  An  issue.  An  artificial  ulcer  formed 
in  any  part  by  incision  or  caustic,  and  kept  dis¬ 
charging  by  introducing  daily  a  pea,  covered 
with  any  digestive  ointment. 

FOOT.  Pes.  That  part  of  an  animal  on 
wdiich  it  stands  or  walks. 

In  Zoology,  animals  are  distinguished,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  feet,  into, 

1.  Biped,  or  two-footed ,  as  men  and  birds. 

2.  Quadruped,  or  fourfooted ;  as  most  land 
animals. 

2.  Multiped,  or  many-footed  ;  as  insects. 

The  osseous  part  of  the  foot,  which  is  of 
very  complex  structure,  consists  in  man  of  the 
tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges.  These  are 
connected  by  numerous  ligaments,  acted  on  by 
numerous  muscles,  arid  covered  by  tendinous 
expansions  and  common  integuments,  the  latter 
of  which  are  very  thick  and  hard  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  being  condensed  by  the  frequent  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Foot-bath.  See  Pediluvivm. 

FOUA'WEN.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  foro,  to 
pierce.)  A  little  opening. 

Foramen  centrale.  See  Foramen  of  Soemmer¬ 
ing. 

Foramen  ccecum.  1.  A  single  opening,  in 
the  basis  of  the  cranium,  between  the  ethmoid 
and  the  frontal  bone,  that  gives  exit  to  a  small 
vein. 

2.  A  depression  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue. 

This  is  sometimes  called  foramen  ccecum 
Morgagni. 

Foramen  incisi'vum.  Foramen  palatinnm 
antcrius.  A  foramen  behind  the  upper  incisive 
teeth,  common  to  the  two  upper  jaws  below, 
but  proper  to  each  above.  It  is  filled  with  a 
process  of  the  palate,  and  with  very  small  ves¬ 
sels  and  nerves. 

Foramen  i.acerum  in  basi  cranii.  A 
foramen  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  through 
which  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  eighth 
pair  and  accessory  nerves  pass. 

Foramen  i.ackuum  antkuius.  Foramen  la- 
ccrutn  orbitalc  superius.  A  large  opening 
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’tween  the  greater  and  lesser  wing  of  the  j 
henoid  bone  on  each  side,  through  which  the 
ird,  fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
ixtli  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
ass. 

Foramen  Monroia'num.  Foramen  of  Monro, 
o  named  after  the  elder  Ur.  Monro,  who  first 
■scribed  it.  An  aperture  under  the  anterior 
irt  of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  by  which  the 
teral  ventricles  of  the  brain  communicate  with 
itch  other.  See  Encephalos. 

Foramen  of  Monro ■  See  Foramen  Monroi - 
n  um. 

Foramen  nigrum.  See  Occipital  bone. 
Foramen  opticum.  The  hole  which  trans- 
lits  the  optic  nerve. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening  between  the 
vo  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  fietus.  See  also 
nnominatum  os. 

Foramen  op  Winslow.  An  opening  in  the 
amentum.  See  Omentum. 

Forami'nulum  os.  The  ethmoid  bone. 
FO'RCEPS.  (eps,  ipis.  f.  j  quasi  ferriceps, 
•ora  ferrum,  iron,  and  capio,  to  take. )  The 
ante  given  to  a  great  variety  of  surgical  in- 
ruments,  which  are  used  in  order  to  take  firm 
old  of  bodies. 

Fore-arm.  See  Body. 

FOR’ENSIC.  Forensis.  Forensicus.  JBe- 
onging  to  the  forum,  or  courts  of  law.  F'o- 
-•nsic  medicine  is  the  application  of  medical 
science  to  the  elucidation  of  judicial  questions. 
;ee  Medicine. 

Foreskin.  See  Prepuce. 

Forge  water.  See  Fabrarum  aqua. 
FO'RMIATE.  Formias.  A  compound 
roduced  by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with 
salifiable  basis:  thus,  formiale  of  ammonia, 
ic. 

FO'RMIC  ACID.  ( Acidum formicum  :  so 
ailed,  because  obtained  from  formica,  the  ant.) 
this  acid  comes  from  the  ant,  or  formica  rvfa, 
f  Linnams.  It  may  be  obtained  either  by 
imple  distillation,  or  by  infusion  in  boiling 
ivater,  and  subsequent  distillation  of  as  much  of 
he  water  as  can  be  brought  over  without  burli¬ 
ng  the  residue.  After  this  it  may  be  purified 
>y  repeated  rectifications,  or  by  boiling ;  or,  after 
edification,  it  may  be  concentrated  by  frost. 

This  acid  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  continues 
iquid  even  at  very  low  temperatures.  It  has 
lot  yet  been  applied  to  any  use. 

FORMl'CA.  (a,  re.  t.  ;  quod  ferat  micas, 
lecause  of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small  par- 
ides  of  provision  together.)  l.  The  name  of 
i  genus  of  insects.  The  ant  or  pismire.  See 
'•'ormica  rufa. 

2.  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a  broad 
iiase,  and  cleft  superficies,  because  the  pain 
attending  it  resembles  the  biting  of  an  ant. 

:J.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and  glans 
nenis. 

Formica  rufa.  The  ant  or  pismire.  This 
ndustrious  little  insect  contains  an  acid  juice, 
nd  gross  oil,  which  were  supposed  to  possess 
nphrodisiac  virtues.  The  chrysalides  of  this 
inimal  ai e  said  to  be  diuretic  and  carminative, 
md  by  some  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
liropsy. 
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The  ant  also  furnishes  an  acid  called  the 
formic,  which  it  has  been  long  known  to  contain, 
and  occasionally  to  emit.  See  Formic  acid. 

Formix.  Sec  Herpes  exedens. 

FO'RMULA.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
forma,  a  form.)  A  prescription  for  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  medicines. 

Fo'rnax.  A  furnace. 

Fornica'tus.  Fornicate:  vaulted.  See  For- 
niciformis. 

FORNICIFO'RMIS.  Forniciform  :  vault¬ 
ed.  Applied  to  the  nectary  of  some  plants  ; 
as  ’the  Symphytum  ojjicinale,  &c.  See  Nec- 
tarium. 

FO'RNIX.  (i.r,  ids.  f.  ;  an  arch  or  vault.) 
The  part  beneath  the  corpus  callosum  in  the 
brain  is  so  called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  it  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  arch  of  a  vault.  See  Encephalos. 

FO'SSA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  fodio,  to  dig.) 
Fovea.  A  little  depression  or  sinus.  The 
pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  amyntvu.  A  double-headed  roller  for 
the  face. 

Fossa  hyaloide'a.  The  depression  in  the 
vitreous  humour  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  is 
lodged. 

Fossa  laciirymalis.  A  sinuosity  in  the 
frontal  bone,  for  lodging  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Fossa  maqna.  1.  The  great  groove  of  the 
ear. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

1’ossa  navicularis.  1.  The  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  entrance  of  the  pudendum  mu¬ 
liebre. 

2.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ovalis.  The  depression  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  human  heart,  marking  the  site  of 
the  foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus. 

Fossa  pituitaria.  The  hollow  in  the  sella 
turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  contains 
the  pituitary  gland. 

FO'SSI  L.  ( Fossilis ;  "rom  fodio,  to  dig.) 
A  term  applied  adjectively  and  substantively 
to  any  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  organic 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  termed 
extraneous  fossils,  as  opposed  to  minerals,  which 
are  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth. 

Fossils,  extraneous.  See  Fossil. 

Fossil  unicorn.  See  Unicorn. 

Fo'tus.  (its,  us.  m.)  See  Fomentation. 

I'ourtli  pair  of  nerves.  See  Ferrous  system. 

FO'VEA.  {a,  cv.  f. ;  from  fodio,  to  dig.) 
1.  A  little  depression. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  partial  sweating-bath. 

FOVE  A'TUS.  Having  a  little  depression, 
or  pit.  Applied  to  the  nectary  of  plants.  See 
Nectarium. 

Fovi'lla.  The  name  given  by  Marty n  to 
the  fecundating  liquor  contained  in  the  grains 
of  pollen. 

FOWL,  In  a  general  sense  this  word  is  of 
equal  import  with  bird  ;  but  it  is  applied  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Fowl,  dunghill.  See  P/iasianus. 

Fowl,  guinea.  See  Numidia  meleagris. 

Fowl,  pea.  See  Pavo  cristatus. 

Fowler’s  solution.  An  arsenical  solution 
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introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Stafford,  as  a  substitute  for  the  quack  medicine 
called  tasteless  ague  drop.  The  arsenical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  similar  to  this. 

Fox-glove.  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-glove,  Eastern.  See  Sesamum. 

FRA'CTURE.  (Fracture, ce.  f.;  from  frango, 
to  break.)  Catagma,  Clasis,  Clasma,  Agme.  In 
Surgery,  the  breaking  of  a  bone  into  two  or  more 
fragments.  A  simple  fracture  is  when  the  bone 
only  is  divided.  A  compound  fracture  is  a 
division  of  the  bone,  witli  a  laceration  of  the  in¬ 
teguments,  the  bone  mostly  protruding.  When 
the  bone  is  splintered  into  a  number  of  small 
pieces,  this  is  called  a  comminuted  fracture.  A 
fracture  is  also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &e., 
according  to  its  direction. 

Frze'nulum.  (wot,  i.  n. ;  diminutive  of 
freenum.)  See  Freenum. 

FR/E'NUM.  (wot,  i.  n.)  A  name  given 
by  anatomists  to  any  ligament  which  binds 
down  or  restrains  the  motion  of  a  part. 

Freenum  epici.o'ttims.  The  ligament  which 
connects  the  epiglottis  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  os  hyoides. 

Frainusi  usgdjE.  A  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  binds  down  the 
tongue. 

Freenum  pRiEPUTii.  A  fold  of  integument 
connecting  the  prepuce  with  the  glans  penis. 

FltAGA'RIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  fragro,  to 
smell  sweet.)  The  strawberry.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Cl  ass,  Jcosandria  ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  straw¬ 
berry.  See  Fragaria  vesca. 

Frag  aria  sterilis.  Barren  strawberry. 
Astringent,  seldom  used. 

Fragaria  vesca.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  strawberry  plant.  The  mature  fruit  of  the 
Fragaria,  Jlagellis  reptantibus,  of  Limueus,  was 
formerly  recommended  in  gouty  and  calculous 
affections,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of 
its  efficacy  in  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth, 
which  it  is  said  to  do  very  effectually. 

FRAGI'LITAS  OSSIUM.  Fragility  or 
brittleness  of  the  bones.  See  Mollilies  ossium. 

Fra'gmen.  Fragmentum.  A  splinter  of  a  bone. 

Fra'gum.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from  fragro,  to  smell 
sweet.)  See  Fragaria. 

F RAMB IE' S 1  A .  ( F rom framboise,  F r.  for 
a  raspberry. )  The  yaws  ;  a  disease  that  is  en- 
demial  to  the  Antilles  islands,  as  well  as  Africa. 
It  appears  with  excrescences  like  mulberries 
growing  out  of  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  discharge  an  ichorous  fluid.  The 
nature  of  this  disease  has  been  imperfectly 
investigated  by  European  practitioners;  and  as 
it  is  perhaps  never  seen  in  England,  a  very 
brief  account  of  it  here  will  be  sufficient. 

The  eruption  of  the  yaws  sometimes  com¬ 
mences  without  any  precursory  symptoms  of 
ill-health  ;  but  it  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
slight  febrile  state,  with  languor,  debility,  and 
pains  of  the  joints,  resembling  those  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  After  several  days,  minute  protu¬ 
berances  appear  on  various  parts  ol  the  skin,  at 
first  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  but  gra¬ 
dually  enlarging,  in  some  cases  to  the  diameter  | 
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of  a  sixpence,  and  in  others  even  to  a  greater 
extent :  they  are  most  numerous,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  in  the  face,  groins,  axilla:,  and 
about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  But  the  crop  is 
not  completed  at  once :  new  eruptions  appear 
in  different  places,  while  some  of  the  earlier 
ones  dry  off.  When  the  cuticle  is  broken,  a 
foul  crust  is  formed  on  the  surface,  from  under 
which,  in  the  larger  protuberances,  red  fungous 
excrescences  often  spring  up,  which  attain  dif¬ 
ferent  magnitudes,  from  that  of  a  small  rasp¬ 
berry  to  that  of  a  large  mulberry,  which  fruit 
they  somewhat  resemble  from  their  granulated 
surfaces.  When  the  eruption  is  most  copious, 
these  tubercles  are  of  the  smallest  size ;  and 
when  fewer,  they  are  largest.  Their  duration 
and  progress  are  various  in  different  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  at  different  periods  of  life.  Children 
suffer  less  severely  than  adults,  and  are  more 
speedily  freed  from  the  disease:  in  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Winterbottom,  the  duration  of 
the  yaws  is  from  six  to  nine  months;  while  in 
adults  it  is  seldom  cured  in  less  than  a  year, 
and  sometimes  continues  during  two  or  three. 
The  fungous  tubercles  attain  their  acme  more 
rapidly  in  the  well-fed  negroes,  than  in  those 
who  are  ill-fed  and  thin ;  and  they  likewise 
acquire  a  larger  size  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  They  are  not  possessed  of  much  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  are  not  the  seat  of  any  pain,  except 
when  they  appear  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
where  they  are  confined  and  compressed  by'  the 
hard  and  thickened  cuticle  :  in  that  situation 
they  render  the  act  of  walking  extremely  pain¬ 
ful,  or  altogether  impracticable.  They  never 
suppurate  kindly,  Dr.  Winterbottom  says,  but 
gradually  discharge  a  sordid  glutinous  fluid, 
which  forms  an  ugly  scab  round  the  edges  of 
the  excrescence,  and  covers  the  upper  part 
of  it,  when  much  elevated,  with  white  sloughs. 
When  they  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body 
covered  with  hair,  this  gradually  changes  in  its 
colour  from  black  to  white,  independently  of 
the  white  incrustation  from  the  discharge.  They 
leave  no  depression  of  the  skin. 

The  period  during  which  the  eruption  is  in 
progress,  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
months.  “  When  no  more  pustules  are  thrown 
out,”  Dr.  Winterbottom  observes,  “  and  when 
those  already  upon  the  skin  no  longer  increase 
in  size,  the  disease  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
its  acme.  About  this  time  it  happens,  on  some 
part  of  the  body  or  other,  that  one  of  the  pus¬ 
tules  becomes  much  larger  than  the  rest, 
equalling  or  surpassing  the  size  of  a  half-crown 
piece:  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer, 
and,  instead  of  being  elevated  above  the  skin, 
like  others,  it  is  considerably  depressed  :  the 
surface  is  foul  and  sloughy,  and  pours  out  an 
ill-conditioned  ichor,  which  spreads  very  much, 
by  corroding  the  surrounding  sound  skin  :  this 
is  what  is  called  the  master  or  mother  yaw." 
When  arrived  at  its  acme,  however,  the  eruption 
continues  a  considerable  time  without  under¬ 
going  much  alteration,  often  without  very  ma¬ 
terially  injuring  the  functions,  and  it  seldom 
proves  dangerous,  except  from  the  mischievous 
interference  of  ill-directed  art. 

The  frambeesia  is  propagated  solely  by  the 
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inaction  of  the  matter  discharged  from  the 
uption,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  wounded  or 
token  skin  of  another  person,  who  has  not 
Eviously  undergone  the  disease.  For,  like 
:j  febrile  eruptions,  the  frambeesia  affects  the 
me  person  only  once  during  life;  but,  unlike 
em,  it  is  not  propagated  by  effluvia.  In 
Trica,  it  is  usually  undergone  during  child- 
od.  The  period  which  elapses  between  the 
ception  of  the  contagion  and  the  cominence- 
ent  of  the  disease  is  no  where  mentioned  ;  but 
tbe  case  of  a  Dane,  whom  Dr.  Adams  saw 
Madeira,  the  patient  had  been  ten  months 
.sent  from  the  West  Indies,  before  he  felt  any 
disposition. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  frambeesia, 
thing  very  satisfactory  is  to  be  collected  from 
3  writings  of  the  practitioners  to  whom  we  are 
lebted  for  the  history  of  the  disease.  The 
tive  Africans,  according  to  Dr.  Winterbottom, 
never  attempt  to  cure  it  until  it  has  nearly 
ached  its  height,  when  the  fungi  have  acquired 
eir  full  size,  and  no  more  pustules  appear.” 
nd  the  practitioners  in  the  West  Indies  soon 
wned,  by  experience,  that  active  evacuations 
ard  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease  ;  and 
at  mercurials,  although  they  suspended  it,  and 
■ared  the  skin  of  the  eruption,  yet  left  the 
tient  still  susceptible  of,  or  rather  still  im~ 
sgnated  with,  the  virus,  which  speedily 
inced  its  presence,  by  a  reappearance  of  the 
mptomsfmore  severe  and  tedious  than  before. 

truth,  the  disease,  it  would  seem,  like  the 
istular  and  exanthematous  fevers  of  our  own 
mate,  will  only  leave  the  constitution  after  it 
s  completed  the  various  stages  of  its  course, 
d  removed  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual 
future  infection  ;  and  no  medicine,  yet  dis- 
■vered,  has  had  any  influence  in  superseding 
is  action,  or  in  accelerating  its  progress.  Un- 
•:s,  therefore,  any  urgent  symptoms  should  re- 
ire  alleviation,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  happens, 
•is  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  administra- 
:>n  of  medicine,  and  to  be  content  with  restrict- 
g  the  patient  to  a  moderate  and  temperate 
gimen,  during  the  first  stage  of  the  malady, 
hen  the  eruptions  begin  to  dry,  or  as  soon  as 
•ey  cease  to  multiply  and  enlarge,  the  disease 
■pears  to  require  the  same  management  as 
her  slow  and  superficial  ulcerations,  accorn- 
nied  with  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system  ;  viz. 
light,  but  nutritious  diet,  a  dry  and  wholesome 
r,  warm  clothing,  moderate  exercise,  and  a 
•urse  of  tonic  medicine,  especially  of  sarsapa- 
la,  or  cinchona,  with  the  mineral  acids,  or 
nth  antimonials  and  small  doses  of  mercury, 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
ibit.  The  effects  of  mercury,  however,  exhi- 
ited  so  as  to  excite  salivation,  as  the  early  West 
I'dian  practitioners  recommend,  seem  to  be  of  a 
ry  questionable  nature,  especially  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  vegetable  decoctions  ;  and 
is  certain  that  patients  have,  in  some  t’ases, 
■on  recovered  under  the  use  of  the  latter,  when 
e  mercurials  were  omitted.  The  native 
•Means  employ  decoctions  of  the  bark  of  two 
three  trees,  which  are  gently  purgative,  as 
ell  as  tonic,  and  likewise  wash  the  sores  with 
•em,  after  carefully  removing  the  crusts. 
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The  master  yaw  sometimes  remains  large  and 
troublesome,  after  the  rest  of  the  eruption  has 
altogether  disappeared.  It  requires  to  be  treated 
with  gentle  escharotics,  and  soon  assumes  a 
healing  appearance  under  these  applications. 
Stronger  caustics  arc  requisite  for  the  cure  of 
the  crab  yaws,  or  tedious  excrescences  which 
occur  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Fra'ngula.  (a,  fc.  f.  ;  from  frango,  to  break  : 
so  called  because  of  the  brittleness  of  its 
branches. )  See  Rhamnus frangula. 

Frankincense,  See  Juniperus  lycia,  and  Pinus 
abies. 

Fraxine'lla.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  fraxinus,  the 
ash  :  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  ash.)  See  Dictamnus  albus, 

Fraxinella,  white.  See  Dictamnus  albus. 

FRA'XINUS.  (us,  i.  f. ;  according  to  some, 
from fragor,  on  account  of  the  noise  its  seed  vessels 
make  when  shaken  by  the  wind.)  The  ash. 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrcan  system.  Class,  Polygamia  s  Order, 
Dicecia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ash-tree. 

See  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ash-tree.  Fraxinus.  Called  also,  hru~ 
nielli,  and  bumelia.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
Fraxinus' — foliis  serratis  Jloribus  apetalis,  of  Lin- 
n»us,  when  fresh,  has  a  moderated  strono- 
bitterish  taste.  It  possesses  resolvent  and  diuretic 
qualities,  and  has  been  successfully  exhibited  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents.  The  seeds  are  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics,  in  the 
dose  of  a  drachm.  In  warm  climates  a  sort  of 
manna  exudes  from  this  species  of  fraxinus. 

I’raxinus  ornus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  from  which  manna  flows.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  also  termed  Manna  calabrina ;  Ros 
calabrinus;  Acromeli ;  Alusar ;  Drysomeli.  That 
species  which  is  of  a  rosy  colour,  is  called  nuba. 
Mel  atrium,  from  the  supposition  that  it  de¬ 
scended  from  Heaven.  Manna  is  the  condensed 

juice  of  the  flowering  ash,  or  Fraxinus  ornus _ 

foliis  ovato-oblongis  serratis  petiolatis,  Jloribus 
corollatis,  Hort.  Kew.,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  Many  other  trees  and  shrubs  have 
likewise  been  observed  to  emit  a  sweet  juice, 
which  concretes  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
may  be  considered  of  the  manna  kind,  especially 
the  Fraxinus  rot  undifolia,  and  excelsior.  In 
Sicily  these  three  species  of  fraxinus  are  re¬ 
gularly  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
manna,  and  with  this  view  are  planted  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect.  After 
ten  years’  growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield 
the  manna,  but  they  require  to  be  much  older 
before  they  afford  it  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Although  the  manna  ex  tides  spontaneously  upon 
the  trees,  yet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  co¬ 
piously,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark, 
by  means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ;  anti 
the  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for 
instituting  this  process,  is  a  little  before  the  do"- 
days  commence,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
serene.  Manna  is  generally  distinguished  into 
different  kinds,  viz.  the  manna  in  tear,  the 
canulated  and  flaky  manna,  and  the  common 
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brown  or  fat  manna.  All  these  varieties  seem 
rather  to  depend  upon  their  respective  purity, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained  from 
tlie  plant,  than  upon  any  essential  difference  of 
the  drug.  The  best  manna  is  in  oblong  pieces 
or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of 
a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some 
degree  transparent :  the  inferior  kinds  are  moist, 
unctuous,  and  brown.  Manna  is  well  known 
as  a  gentle  purgative,  so  mild  in  its  operation, 
that  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to  children  and 
pregnant  women,  to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames 
and  situations  it  is  particularly  adapted.  It  is 
esteemed  a  good  and  pleasant  auxiliary  to  the 
purgative  neutral  salts.  It  has  been  thought 
demulcent  and  useful  in  coughs,  disorders  of 
the  chest,  and  such  as  are  attended  with  fever 
and  inflammation,  as  in  pleuritis,  &c.  It  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in  bilious  com¬ 
plaints,  and  to  help  the  discharge  of  mineral 
waters,  when  they  are  not  of  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  active.  It  is  apt,  in  large  doses,  to  create 
flatulencies  and  gripes  ;  both  of  which  are  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  small  addition  of  some  warm  carmi¬ 
natives.  It  purges  in  doses  of  from  ^j.  to  5ij.  ; 
but  its  purgative  quality  is  much  increased,  and 
its  flatulent  effects  prevented,  by  asmall  addition 
of  cassia.  The  dose  for  children  is  from  one 
scruple  to  three.  It  is  best  dissolved  in  whey. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree  which  affords  manna.  See 
Fraxinus  ornus. 

Freckle.  See  Ephelis. 

Freezing  point.  See  Caloric. 

Freezing  mixture.  See  Caloric. 

Frk'na.  The  sockets  of  the  teetli  have  been 
so  called. 

French  berries.  See  llhamnus  infectorius. 

FRIABl'LlTY.  ( Friabilitas ;  from /Wo,  to 
crumble. )  The  property  of  being  easily  crumbled 
or  reduced  to  small  particles  by  pressure. 

FRI'ABLE.  Possessed  of  friability. 

FRICTION.  {Frictio,  onus.  ;  from/Wco,  to 
rub.)  Friction  is  a  therapeutical  agent  of  con¬ 
siderable  power  ;  by  means  of  it,  the  circulation 
is  stimulated  in  debilitated  parts,  and  medicinal 
substances  are  made  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

Friction,  sound  of.  In  auscultation  the 
sound  of  friction,  or  bruit  da  frottement  is  a 
sound  which  is  heard  where  there  is  considerable 
roughness  on  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary  or 
costal  pleura.  It  is  synchronous  with  the  re¬ 
spiratory  movements. 

Friesland  green.  Another  name  for  Bruns¬ 
wick  green. 

Frigida'rium.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from  frigidus, 
cold.)  See  Balneum. 

Frigorifxc.  Possessed  of  the  power  of 
inducing  cold. 

Frigorific  mixture.  See  Caloric. 

FRI'GUS.  (ms,  oris.  n. ;  from  frigeo,  to  be 
cold.)  Cold.  This  is  generally  thought  to 
consist  merely  in  the  privation  of  heat,  though 
some  have  maintained  it  to  be  a  positive  principle. 
The  human  body  contains  within  itselt,  as  long 
as  it  is  living,  a  principle  of  warmth  :  if  any  other 
body,  being  in  contact  with  it,  abstracts  the  heat 
with  unusual  rapidity,  it  is  said  to  be  cold ;  but 
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if  it  carries  oflf  the  heat  more  slowly  than  usual, 
or  even  communicates  heat  to  our  body,  it  is 
said  to  be  hot.  See  Ardor.  Cold  is  a  strong 
irritant,  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  too 
high  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  and  reviving  agent,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  both  reduces  the  heated  medium,  and 
restores  the  particles  of  the  affected  organ  from 
a  state  of  disquieting  tenseness  to  their  usual 
scale  of  approximation.  If  the  cold  be  pushed 
further,  it  may  go  a  little  beyond  this,  and  be  still 
pleasantand healthful:  fortheorganorthegeneral 
system  may  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  relaxation, 
and,  consequently,  in  their  actual  scale  of 
approach,  the  living  particles  may  be  too  far 
remote  for  the  purposes  of  high  elasticity  and 
vigour.  And  it  is  in  such  a  condition  as  this 
that  cold  chiefly  shows  its  stimulant  power,  and 
is  so  generally  resorted  to  as  a  tonic.  Rut  if 
the  agency  of  cold  be  carried  farther  than  this, 
it  produces  uneasiness  to  the  nerves  of  feeling, 
by  a  process  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  pursued  by  heat,  and  consequently  in  a  two¬ 
fold  manner :  first,  by  lowering  the  warmth  of 
the  organ,  or  of  the  system,  below  its  scale  of 
ease  and  comfort ;  and  next,  by  forcing  the 
living  particles  into  too  close  and  crowded  a 
state,  and  not  allowing  them  sufficient  room  for 
play.  Cold,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  is  chiefly 
local,  and  most  common  to  the  head  and  feet. 

It  is  temporarily  relieved  by  warmth  and  sti¬ 
mulants,  and  particularly  by  the  friction  of  a 
warm  hand ;  and,  where  it  can  be  used,  the 
exercise  of  walking.  It  is  permanently  relieved 
by  the  warmer  tonics,  as  sea-bathing  and 
aromatic  bitters. 

Considerable  mischief  has  often  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  sudden  exposure  of  the  feet  to  severe 
cold,  and  especially  in  delicate  and  irritable  ! 
habits,  unused  to  such  applications,  as  colic, 
headache,  catarrh,  fevers,  and,  in  podagral  habits,  i 
gout.  Rut  the  application  of  severe  and  sudden  i 
cold  to  the  head  or  stomach,  by  drinking  ice 
or  cold  water,  and  especially  when  the  individual 
is  heated  and  perspiring,  has  been  followed  with  i 
more  alarming  effects,  and  even  with  death  itself.  a 
Mauriceau  relates  an  instance  of  death  produced  i 
during  baptism,  by  applying  to  the  head  the 
water  of  the  baptismal  font.  This  must  be  a  : 
rare  occurrence;  while  the  fatal  effects  of  drink¬ 
ing  ice  or  iced  water,  in  a  state  of  heat,  are  in¬ 
numerable.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  George  | 
Fordyce,  and  the  observation  is  quoted  anil 
called  curious  by  Dr.  Darwin,  “  that  those 
people  who  have  been  confined  some  time  in 
a  very  warm  atmosphere,  as  of  130°  or  130° 
of  heat,  do  not  feel  cold,  nor  are  subject  to  pale¬ 
ness  of  their  skins,  on  coming  into  a  temperature 
of  30°  or  -10 J :  which  would  produce  great  pale¬ 
ness  and  painful  sensation  of  coldness  in  those 
who  had  been  for  some  time  confined  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  only  86°  or  90°.  ”  The  cause  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation.  The  sensorial  power 
is  exhausted,  and  the  nerves  of  feeling  rendered 
torpid,  by  a  long  exposure  to  a  heat  of  130°  or 
130  ',  and  the  turgid  capillaries,  the  dilatation 
of  which  produces  the  general  blush,  lose  their 
power  of  constriction  or  collapse;  while  in  a 
heat  of  8 or  90°  neither  of  such  effects  take; 
place. 
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Cold,  as  a  symptom,  is  found  in  the  first  stage 
fever,  in  syncope,  hysteria,  nausea,  and  in- 
unmation  of  the  viscera,  in  all  of  which  the 
lection  is  general.  See  Morbid  temperature. 
FRO'NS.  (s,  tie.  f.  or  m.)  1.  The  fore- 

rad.  The  part  between  the  eyebrows  and  the 
iry  scalp. 

2.  (s,  dis.  f. )  The  leaf  or  bough  of  a  tree  : 
nv  applied  by  botanists  to  the  cryptogamous 
lants  only,  to  signify  that  the  stem,  root,  and 
af  are  all  in  one;  as  in  ferns,  fuci,  &c. 
FRO'NTAL.  ( Frontalis ;  from  from,  the 
rehead.)  Belonging  to  the  forehead. 

Frontal  bone.  See  Frontis  os. 

Frontal  sinus.  See  Frontis  os. 

Frontalis.  See  Frontal. 

Frontalis  vents.  See  Corrugator  supercilii. 
Fro'ntis  os.  The  frontal  bone.  Os  coro- 
tle.  Os  inverecundum.  Metopon.  The  external 
rface  of  this  bone  is  smooth  at  its  upper  con- 
ix  part,  but  below  several  cavities  and  pre¬ 
sses  are  observed.  At  each  angle  of  the  orbits 
e  bone  juts  out  to  form  two  internal  and  two 
ternal  processes;  and  the  ridge  under  the  eye- 
iow,  on  each  side,  is  called  the  superciliary 
ocess ;  from  which  the  orbitar  processes  ex- 
nd  backwards,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
bits  ;  and  between  these  the  ethmoid  bone  is 
ceived.  The  nasal  process  is  situated  between 
e  two  internal  angular  processes.  At  the 
ternal  angular  process  is  a  cavity  for  the  car- 
acula  lachrymalis  ;  and  at  the  external,  an- 
her  for  the  pulley  of  the  major  oblique  muscle, 
he  foramina  are  three  on  each  side  :  one  in 
ch  superciliary  ridge,  through  which  a  nerve, 
tery,  and  vein  pass  to  the  integuments  of  the 
rehead  ;  a  second  near  the  middle  of  the  in- 
nal  side  of  the  orbit,  called  internal  orbitar  ; 
e  third  is  smaller,  and  lies  about  an  inch 
eper  in  the  orbit.  On  the  inside  of  the  os 
Dntis  there  is  a  ridge  which  is  hardly  percep- 
ile  at  the  upper  part,  but  grows  more  promi¬ 
nt  at  the  bottom,  where  the  foramen  ccecum 
pears  ;  to  this  ridge  the  falx  is  attached.  The 
mtal  sinus  is  placed  over  the  orbit  on  each 
le :  except  at  this  part  the  frontal  bone  is  of 
■ean  thickness  between  the  parietal  and  oc- 
aital;  but  the  orbitar  process  is  so  thin  as  to 
almost  transparent. 

FltUC  I  lb  IC  A  IT  ON.  (  Fructiflcatio,  onis. 

;  from  fructus,  fruit,  and  facio,  to  make.) 
nder  this  term  are  comprehended  the  flowers 
d  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  It  is  a  temporary  part 
plants  appropriated  to  generation,  termin- 
mg  the  old  vegetable  and  beginning  the  new. 
y  the  parts  of  fructification,  Sir  James  Smith 
'serves,  each  species  is  perpetually  renewed 
ithout  limits,  while  all  other  modes  of  propa- 
ition  are  but  the  extension  of  an  individual, 
d  sooner  or  later  terminate  in  its  total  extinc- 
>n.  The  fructification  is  therefore  essential 
vegetables.  A  plant  may  be  destitute  of  stem, 
mes,  or  even  roots,  because  if  one  of  these 
rts  be  wanting,  the  others  may  perform  its 
actions;  but  it  can  never  be  destitute  of 
urse  organs  by  which  its  species  is  propagated. 
Linnasus  distinguishes  seven  parts  of  fructifi- 
tion,  some  of  which  are  essential  to  the  very 
ture  of  a  flower  or  fruit;  others,  not  so  indis- 
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pensably  necessary,  and  therefore  are  not  uni. 
versal. 

1.  The  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  not  essential 
and  often  absent.  See  Calyx. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  petal,  likewise  not  essen¬ 
tial.  See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamen  or  stamina.  These  are  essen¬ 
tial.  See  Stamen. 

4.  The  pistillum,  or  pistilla,  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  consisting  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit,  with  one  or  more  organs  attached  to  them, 
and  therefore  essential.  See  Pistillum. 

5.  I  he  pemcarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  wanting 
in  many  plants.  See  Fericarpium.  i 

6.  The  semen,  or  seed,  the  perfecting  of  which 
is  the  sole  end  of  all  the  other  parts. 

7.  The  receptaculum,  which  must  necessarily 
be  present  in  some  form  or  other.  See  Tlecep- 
taculum. 

FRU'CTUS.  (us,  us.  m.  ;  dfruor.)  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  or  plant.  By  this  term  is  under¬ 
stood,  in  Botany,  the  produce  of  the  germen, 
consisting  of  the  seed-vessel  and  seed.  For  the 
botanical  distinctions  of  fruits,  see  Fericarpium. 

Fruits  are  used  more  or  less  extensively  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  man,  and  many  of  the  inferior 
animals  live  chiefly  upon  them.  Those  of  the 
subacid  kind  are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxiliaries, 
as  refrigerants,  antiseptics,  attenuants,  and 
aperients.  Formerly  they  were  exhibited  me¬ 
dicinally  in  the  cure  of  putrid  affections,  and  to 
promote  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions.  The 
acid  which  they  contain  is  either  the  tartaric, 
oxalic,  citric,  or  mallic,  or  a  mixture  of  two  01- 
more  of  them  with  sugar  and  gluten,  starch, 
and  a  gelatinous  substance.  Considering  them 
as  an  article  of  diet,  they  afford  little  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  at c  liable  to  produce  flatulencies. 
To  persons  of  a  bilious  constitution  and  rigid 
fibres,  and  where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturally, 
or  from  extrinsic  causes,  to  an  inflammatory  or 
putrescent  state,  their  moderate  and  even  plenti¬ 
ful  use  is  salubrious;  by  those  of  a  cold  in¬ 
active  disposition,  where  the  vessels  are  lax,  the 
circulation  languid,  and  the  digestion  weak, 
they  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  The  juices 
exti acted  from  these  fruits  by  expression,  con¬ 
tain  their  active  qualities  freed  from  their  grosser 
indigestible  matter.  On  standing,  the  juice 
feiments  and  changes  to  a  vinous  or  acetous 
state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar,  and  by 
boiling,  their  fermentative  power  is  suppressed, 
and  their  medicinal  qualities  preserved.  The 
juices  of  these  fruits,  when  purified  from  their 
fteculencies  by  settling  and  straining,  may  be 
made  into  syrups,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
sugar  in  the  usual  way. 

Fkuctus  acido-dulces.  Subacid  fruits;  those 
which  combine  an  acid  with  a  sweet  taste.  See 
Fructus. 

Fruit.  See  Fructus. 

Fruit-stalk.  See  Pedunculus. 

FRU  ME  NT  A 'CFO  US.  Frumcntaceus.  A 
term  applied  to  all  such  plants  as  have  a  con¬ 
formity  with  wheat,  either  with  respect  to  their 
fruit,  leaves  or  ears. 

FRUTESCE'NTl  A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  fructus, 
fruit. )  Frutescence.  The  mature  state  of  a  fruit. 

FRU'TEX.  (ex,  iris,  nt.)  A  shrub  or 
T  t 
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plant,  which  rises  with  a  woody  durable  stem, 
but  never  arrives  at  the  height,  or  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  arbor,  or  tree. 

FRUTiCO'SUS.  Fruticose  :  shrubby; 
shrub-like. 

FU'CUS.  (us,  i.  in.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Cryp- 
togamia  ;  Order,  Alga. 

Focus  bacci'feiius.  Gulph-weed.  This  is 
eaten  raw,  as  a  salad,  and  pickled  as  samphire. 
It  is  aperient,  diuretic,  and  wholesome. 

Fucus  digitatus.  Sea  girdle  and  hangers. 
This  fucus  grows  upon  stones  and  rocks  in  the 
sea  near  the  shore.  It  has  several  plain  long 
leaves  or  sinuses  springing  from  a  round  stalk, 
in  the  manner  of  fingers  when  extended.  It 
affords  soda. 

Fucus  edulis.  Red  dulce.  This  species  is 
eaten  raw,  also  after  being  broiled,  when  it  has 
the  taste  of  roasted  oysters. 

Fucus  esculentus.  Fucus  teres;  Fucus 
Jimbrialus.  Dabcr  locks.  Edible  fucus.  Hud¬ 
son  has  made  this  a  distinct  species,  but  Lin- 
naeus  included  it  under  his  saccharinus.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  the  sea  near  the  shores  of 
Scotland,  and  also  those  of  Cumberland,  where 
it  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  has  a  broad,  plain, 
simple,  sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a 
pinnated  stalk. 

Fucus  Jimbrialus.  See  Fucus  esculentus. 

Fucus  helminthocouton.  Helmintlio-corton. 
ConJ'erva  helmintlio-cortos.  Conferva  dichotoma. 
Corallina  rubra.  Corallina  melito-corton.  Le- 
mitho-corton.  Mouse  dc  Corse.  Corsican  worm- 
weed.  Fucus  lielmintho-corton,  of  De  la  Tour- 
rette.  This  plant  has  gained  great  repute  in 
destroying  all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its 
virtues  are  extolled  by  many  ;  but  impartial  ex¬ 
perimentalists  have  frequently  been  disappointed 
of  its  efficacy.  The  Geneva  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  a  syrup  to  be  made  of  it.  It  is  given 
also  internally  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  and 
cancerous  complaints;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
said  to  have  been  very  efficacious. 

This  sea  moss  contains  several  kinds  of  geni- 
culated  thread-like  alga1,  conferva*,  and  fuci, 
which  are  also  supposed  to  be  vermifuge. 

Fucus  natans.  Sea  lentil.  Vilis  marina. 
Lenticula  marina.  This  is  said  to  be  useful 
against  some  forms  of  dysuria. 

Fucus  falmatus.  Handed  fucus.  Dulce. 
Dills.  Dulesh.  This  grows  in  the  sea  and 
consists  of  a  thin-lobed  leaf  like  a  hand,  and  is 
eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  or  broiled. 

Fucus  pin natieidus.  Pepper  dulce.  This 
is  often  eaten  as  a  salad :  it  is  warm,  like 
cresses,  and  very  wholesome. 

Fucus  saccharinus.  Sweet  fucus.  Sea- 
belts.  l  itis  species  grows  upon  rocks  and  stones 
by  the  sea-shore.  The  leaves  are  very  sweet, 
and,  when  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry,  will 
exude  a  substance  like  sugar,  from  which  the 
plant  is  named. 

Fucus  teres.  See  Fucus  esculentus. 

Fucus  vksiculosus.  1  he  systematic  name 
of  the  sea-oak.  Sea  wrack.  Bladder  wrack. 
Qvercus  marina.  I  his  sea  weed,  the  J' tints 
vesicu/osus  —  frorule  plana  dichotoma  costata  in- 
tegerrima,  vcsiculis  axillaribus  geminis,  lermina- 
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libus  tuberculalis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  a 
useful  assistant  to  sea-water,  in  the  cure  of 
disorders  of  the  glands.  Burnt  in  the  open 
air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  powder,  it  forms  the 
celhiops  vegetabilis  of  the  shops,  which,  as  an 
internal  medicine,  is  similar  to  burnt  sponge, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine. 

FU'LCRUM.  (am,  i.  n.)  A  prop  or  sup¬ 
port.  This  term  is  applied  by  Linnaeus,  not 
only  to  those  organs  of  vegetables  correctly  so 
denominated,  such  as  tendrils,  but  also  to  va¬ 
rious  other  appendages  to  the  herbage  of  a 
plant,  none  of  which  are  universal  or  essential, 
nor  is  there  any  one  plant  furnished  with  them 
all.  Sir  James  Smith  prefers  the  English  term 
appendage,  for  these  organs  in  general,  to 
props,  because  the  latter  applies  only  to  one  of 
them. 

The  greater  props,  or  fulcra  of  vegetables,  are 
the  roots,  trunks,  and  branches. 

To  the  lesser  are  referred. 

1 .  The  petiolus,  or  petiole,  which  is  the  ful¬ 
crum  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Cirrus,  the  tendril.  See  Cirrus. 

3.  The  stole,  or  sucker  ;  a  filament,  or  under¬ 
ground  bud,  protruded  from  the  root,  and  send¬ 
ing  off  radicles  into  the  earth,  pushes  up  a  stem 
resembling  the  parent  plant;  as  in  the  straw¬ 
berry,  and  Syringa  vulgaris. 

4.  Sarmentum,  the  runner  which  gives  off 
from  the  stem,  and  radicates  on  that  which  is 
nearest  to  it;  as  in  the  Hedera  helix,  or  ivy. 

The  fulcra  of  a  Jlowcr  are  the  peduncle,  scape, 
and  receptacle. 

FULl'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  quasi  J'umi/igo; 
from  furnus,  smoke.)  Soot.  Wood-soot,  fa- 
ligo  ligni,  or  the  condensed  smoke  from  burning 
wood,  has  a  pungent,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  | 
and  is  resolved  by  chemical  analysis  into  a  vola-  ! 
tile  alkaline  salt,  an  empyretnnatic  oil,  a  fixed 
alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth.  The  tincture  pre-  i 
pared  from  this  substance,  tincturafuliginis,  has 
been  recommended  as  a  powerful  autispasmodic 
in  hysterical  affections. 

FULLER’S  EARTH.  Cimolia  purpuras-  i 
certs.  An  earth  composed  of  silica,  alumine,  |i 
magnesia,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  a  trace  of 
potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  best  is  found  in 
beds  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Surrey.  It  is  I 
sometimes  applied  by  the  poor  to  inflamed 
breasts,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Fulminating  gold.  See  Aurum. 

Fulminating  mercury.  See  Mercury. 

Fulminating  platina.  See  Platina. 

Fulminating  silver.  See  Argentum. 

Fulminating  vowiieii.  This  is  made  by 
triturating  together,  in  a  very  dry  mortar,  threel 
parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  ot> 
potash,  and  one  of  flowers  ot  sulphur;  when, 
fused  in  a  ladle  over  the  fire  it  explodes  with 
great  violence. 

Fulmination.  (Fulminatio ;  from  fuhnen,\ 
u  thunderbolt.)  Synonymous  with  detonation,  j 

FULMI'NIC  ACID.  Acidum  fulmini-l 
cum  :  so  called  because  its  compounds  explodcj 
with  a  noise.  An  acid  obtained  from  I ulnti-J 
nateof silver,  which  is  the  cyanic  combined  will 
oxide  of  silver. 
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Pitmans  nix.  Quick  lime. 

F  U M  A'll  I  A.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  fumus,  smoke, 
om  its  juice,  when  dropped  into  the  eye,  pro- 
ueing  the  same  sensations  as  smoke. ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
ninnaian  system.  Class,  Diadelphia;  Order, 
Decandria.  Fumitory. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
umitory.  See  Fumaria  officinalis. 

Fumaria  bulbosa.  Aristolochiafabacea.  The 
oot  of  this  plant,  Fumaria  —  caule  simplici, 
■racteis  longitudine  jlorum,  of  Linnaaus,  was 
jrmerly  given  to  restore  suppressed  menses, 
ind  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
f  the  fumitory  or  Fumaria  ;  called  also,  Fiunus 
rree,  Capnos ;  Herba  melancholifuga.  The 
naves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Fumaria — ■  pe- 
icarpiis  monospermis  racemosis,  caule  diffuse,  of 
finr.ams,  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in 
ome  Pharmacopoeias  :  they  are  extremely  suc- 
ailent,  and  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a 
itter,  somewhat  saline  taste.  The  infusion  of 
ie  dried  leaves,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
resh  plant,  is  esteemed  for  its  property  of 
Jearing  the  skin  of  many  disorders  of  the  le- 
rous  kind. 

FUMIGA'TION.  ( Fumigatio ,  onis.  f. ; 
om  f minis,  smoke.)  The  application  of  fumes, 
>  destroy  contagious  miasmata  or  effluvia.  The 
■lost  efficacious  substance  for  this  purpose  is 
hlorine ;  next  to  it  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid ; 
ind,  lastly,  that  of  the  muriatic.  The  fumes 
f  heated  vinegar,  burning  sulphur,  or  the  smoke 
f  exploded  gunpowder,  deserve  little  confidence 
s  antiloimics. 

Fuming  liquor  of  Boyle.  Finning  liquor 
F  Beguine.  Hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Fuming  liquor  of  Cadet.  Fuming  liquor 
f  arsenic.  Chloride  of  arsenic.  See  Arsenic. 

Fuming  liquor  of  Libavius.  Bichloride  of 
n.  See  Tin. 

Fumitory.  See  Fumaria. 

FUMUS.  {us,  i.  m.)  1.  Smoke.  The 

natter  which  is  volatilised  during  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  most  bodies,  and  the  composition  of 
which  varies  infinitely,  according  to  the  compo- 
ition  of  bodies  and  the  products  of  their  com- 
ustion. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  seven.1 
ubstances. 

Fumus  albus.  Mercury. 

Fumus  citrinus.  Sulphur. 

Fumus  duplex.  Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Fumus  rubens.  Orpiment. 

Fumus  terras.  Fumitory.  See  Fumaria. 

FUNCTION.  (Functio,  onis,  f.)  in  Phy- 
iology,  any  action  by  which  vital  phenomena 
ire  produced.  The  classification  of  the  func- 
ions  by  the  old  physiologists  is  noticed  in  the 
rticle  Action;  which  see.  The  functions  of  the 
iving  body  are  now  generally  distributed  into, 

.  Those  of  Nutrition,  embracing  digestion  ab- 
orption,  circulation,  secretion,  assimilation, 'and 
he  evolution  of  heat. 

2.  Those  of  relation,  embracing  sensation, 
be  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena,  the  voice 
and  voluntary  motion. 

3.  The  generative  functions,  or  those  which 
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relate  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  includ¬ 
ing  coition,  gestation,  parturition,  and  lacta¬ 
tion. 

Fi/nda.  (a,  ce.  f.)  1.  A  four-headed  bandage 
used  in  injuries  of  the  face,  especially  fracture 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  called,  also,  funda 
leni,  and  funda  maxillaris. 

2.  The  sling  used  by  obstetricians. 

Funda  galeni.  See  Funda. 

Funda  maxillaris.  See  Funda. 

Fundament.  (Fundament urn,  i.  n.)  See  Anus. 

Fundament, falling  down  of.  See  Prolapsus  ani. 

FU'NGI.  (The  plural  of  fungus.)  An  order 
of  the  class  Cryplogamia  of  Linnaius’s  system. 
They  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  any  her¬ 
bage  ;  their  substance  is  fleshy  :  their  parts  of 
fructification  are  in  form  of  very  small  capsules, 
buried  in  their  fleshy  substance.  These  semi¬ 
niferous  capsules  are  on  the  surface,  or  in  plates, 
and  are  called  lamella;,  or  gills,  pores,  or  pric¬ 
kles,  and  they  burst,  as  in  the  algas. 

A  fungus  or  mushroom  affords  the  following 
parts :  — 

1.  Pileus,  the  hat,  which  is  the  round  upper 
part,  or  head. 

2.  The  umbo,  the  knob,  or  boss,  or  more 
prominent  part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat. 

3.  Lamellcc,  the  gills  or  membraneous  parts 
on  the  under  side.  These  are  peculiar  to  the 

Agarici. 

4.  The  pores,  or  small  punctures  on  the  under 
surface,  observed  only  in  the  genus  Boletus. 

5.  Echini,  or  Aculei,  elevated  points  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  noticed  in  the  genus 
Hydra  only. 

6.  Verruca,  warts,  observed  on  the  inferior 
surface. 

7.  Stipes,  the  stem  supporting  the  hat. 

8.  Volva,  the  wrapper,  or  covering,  of  a  mem¬ 
braneous  texture,  surrounding  the  stem,  and 
concealing  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  in 
due  time  bursting  all  around,  forming  a  ring 
upon  the  stalk  ;  as  in  Agaricus  campestris.  Lin- 
na?us  also  uses  this  term  for  the  more  fleshy  ex¬ 
ternal  covering  of  some  other  fungi,  which  is 
scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds 
the  whole  plant  when  young. 

9.  Annulus,  the  ring,  or  slender  membrane 
surrounding  the  stem. 

The  varieties  of  the  pileus,  or  hat,  are,  — 

1 .  Planus,  flat. 

2.  Convexus  ;  as  in  Boletus  bovinus. 

3.  Concavus ;  as  in  Octospora. 

4.  Umbonatus,  umbo  or  naval-like;  as  in 
Agaricus  conspurcatus. 

5.  Campanulatus ;  as  in  Agaricus  fimitarius. 

6.  Viscidus,  viscid. 

7.  JJimidiatus,  half  round ;  as  in  Agaricus 
niveus. 

H.  Si/uamosus,  covered  with  coloured  scales  ; 
us  in  Agaricus  procerus. 

9.  Squarrosus,  having  stiff  elevated  scales ; 
as  in  Agaricus  conspurcatus. 

The  varieties  of  the  lamella  are,  — 

I.  Equal;  as  in  Agaricus  crinitus. 

2.  Unequal. 

3.  Branched,  when  several  run  into  one;  as 
in  Mcrulius  cantharellus. 

4.  JDecurrenl,  proceeding  down  the  stein. 
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5.  Venous,  so  small  that  they  appear  like  ele¬ 
vated  veins. 

6.  Dimidiate,  half  round ;  as  in  Agaricus 
muscarins. 

7.  Labyrinth-like ;  as  in  Agaricus  quercinus. 

The  varieties  of  the  volua  are,  — 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Double. 

3.  Stellate,  cut  several  times ;  as  in  Lycopo¬ 
dium  stellatum. 

The  varieties  of  the  annulus  are,  — 

1.  Erect,  loose  above,  and  fixed  below  ;  as 
in  Agaricus  conspurcatus. 

2.  Inverse,  fixed  above,  free  and  bell-like 
below  ;  as  in  Agaricus  mappa. 

3.  Sessile,  fixed  only  latterally. 

4.  Mobile;  as  in  Agaricus  antiqualus. 

I>.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  perfect 
formation  of  the  plant. 

G.  Evanescent,  disappearing  after  the  com¬ 
plete  evolution  of  the  fungus. 

7.  Arachnoid,  resembling  a  slender  white 
web. 

The  varieties  of  the  stipes,  or  stem, — 

1.  Annulate,  having  a  ring. 

2.  Naked,  without  any. 

3.  Squamosc,  scaly. 

4.  Bulbous  ;  as  in  Agaricus  separates. 

5.  Filiform;  as  in  Agaricus  crinitus. 

Fu'ngate.  A  salt,  formed  by  the  fungic- 

acid,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

FUNGIC  ACID.  Acidurn fungi cum.  So 
called  because  it  is  obtained  from  vegetables  of 
the  order  Fungi.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
boletus  juglandis,  boletus  pseudo-igniarius,  the 
phallus  impudicus,  merulivs  cantharellus,  or  the 
pc'.iza  nigra,  being  boiled  to  coagulate  the  albu¬ 
men,  then  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  and  acted  on  by  pure  alkohol, 
leaves  a  substance  which  is  called  J'ungic  acid. 

Fu'ngiform.  (  Fungi  for  mis ;  from  fungus, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  fun¬ 
gus- 

Fungiform  papillae.  The  papilla;  near 
the  edges  of  the  tongue  have  been  so  called. 

FU'NGIN.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms, 
deprived  by  alkohol  and  water  of  the  soluble 
parts. 

FUNGOUS.  Fungosus.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  fungus. 

Fungous  ulcer.  See  Fleer. 

FU'NGUS.  (us,  i.  in.)  1.  In  Surgery,  a 
luxuriant  and  unhealthy  growth  of  a  texture 
softer  than  that  which  is  natural  to  the  part  from 
which  it  springs. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  name  of  tin  order  of  plants 
in  the  Linnatan  system,  belonging  to  the  class 
Cryptoganiia. 

Fungus  cerebri.  See  Hernia  cerebri. 

Fungus  hzematodks.  Spongoid  inflammation. 
Soft  cancer.  Medullary  sarcoma.  A  peculiar 
form  of  malignant  disease,  first  distinctly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  J.  Burns  of  Glasgow,  under  the 
name  of  spongoid  inflammation.  This  morbid 
growth  has  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties. 

Most  commonly  it  presents  itself  in  masses, 
contained  in  fine  membraneous  partitions  ;  but  it 
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has  three  varieties,  as  originally  pointed  out  by 
Laennec.  The  first  is  the  encysted,  which 
varies  from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  an 
apple.  'File  unencysted,  which  may  be  very 
small,  but,  in  other  instances,  obtains  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  child’s  head.  Its  exterior  is  not  so 
irregular  as  that  of  the  encysted,  though  divided 
into  lobules,  with  fissures  between  them.  The 
infiltrated  or  diffused,  consists  of  masses,  which  are 
not  circumscribed,  and  tbe  medullary  substance 
presents  a  diversified  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  blended  in  various  proportions  with 
the  tissues  amongst  which  it  is  produced.  It  is 
generally  of  the  same  consistence  as  the  cerebral 
medulla;  but  sometimes  much  softer.  It  varies 
also  in  colour  ;  in  some  instances,  it  is  quite 
white ;  in  others  light  red;  arid  it  has  occasionally 
been  found  to  be  of  a  deep  red  colour.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tumour  exhibits  numerous  bloody 
points.  A  vascular  organisation  is  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  as  the  coats  of  its  vessels  are  remark¬ 
ably  delicate,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
them  is  readily  interrupted  ;  haemorrhage  from 
congestive  rupture  takes  place  ;  and  the  effused 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  brain- like  matter.  When 
superficial,  medullary  sarcoma  begins  as  a  co¬ 
lourless  swelling,  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch, 
unless  bound  down  by  a  fascia,  in  which  case  it 
has  a  firm  tense  feel.  When  immediately  sub¬ 
cutaneous,  it  is  elastic,  and  hence  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  tumour  containing  fluid.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  testicle,  it  is  frequently  supposed  , 
at  first  to  be  hydrocele. 

Like  cancer,  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  to 
the  absorbent  glands,  which  become  converted 
into  a  similar  substance.  In  every  sense  of  the 
expression,  it  is  a  new  formation,  an  adven¬ 
titious  growth,  whether  situateil  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  in  the  tissue  of  the  muscles,  in  that 
of  the  viscera,  or  within  the  orbit,  or  in  any 
cavity  or  on  any  surface  of  the  body.  When  it  L 
occurs  in  deep-seated  parts,  it  has  an  invariable  I 
tendency  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface ;  and,  1 
when  this  happens,  a  considerable  swelling  j 
arises,  the  skin  at  length  becomes  thin  and  disco-  j 
loured,  and,  from  being  at  first  smooth,  now  pro-  i 
jects  irregularly  ;  openings  are  formed  in  these  I 
projections,  and  a  medullary  growth  springs  up,  1 
which  sometimes  bleeds  profusely.  It  is  only  l 
at  this  period  of  the  disease  that  the  name  of  I 
fungus  lucmatodes  is  at  till  applicable  ;  and  even  I 
now  it  is  not  very  correct,  as  the  mass  is  not  a  1 1 
fungus,  but  a  substance  of  medullary  consist-  II 
cnee.  Medullary  sarcoma  seems  to  be  a  con-  U 
stitutional  disease,  and  rarely  confined  to  one  II 
organ.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  eye,  the  II 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  II 
the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  il 
the  mamma',  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  dura  If 
mater,  the  bones,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  oflpt 
which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  Mr.  Lang-  Bj 
stalf’s  museum.  It  may  commence  in  almost  U 
every  texture,  or  upon  every  surface.  Some-  i|3 
times  it  originates  in  the  antrum,  from  which  it  id 
extends  to  the  brain,  through  the  orbit. 

An  early  symptom  of  this  terrible  and  very  |Ij 
common  organic  disease,  is  a  wan,  pale  com-  Is 
plexion,  such  as  is  remarkably  indicative  of  M 
what  may  be  termed  a  fatal  organic  disease,  ill 
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The  patient  generally  dies  hectic.  One  of  its 
differences  from  cancer  is,  that  it  contains  within 
its  substance  no  ligamentous  bands,  nor  central 
hard  nucleus,  but  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  mat¬ 
ter  contained  within  septa,  composed  of  a  line 
delicate  membrane.  In  order  to  be  able  to  see 
its  structure  well,  we  should  subject  it  to  ma¬ 
ceration  or  the  action  of  alkalies.  A  scirrhous 
tumour  is  generally  firm,  hard,  and  incompres¬ 
sible  from  the  very  first ;  whereas  there  is  a 
softness  and  elasticity  about  fungus  hasmatodes, 
at  once  constituting  quite  a  different  character. 
The  parts  in  this  latter  disease  arc  not  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  as  in  cancer  ;  but,  after  the  skin 
has  ulcerated,  a  medullary  bleeding  substance 
(protrudes.  While  the  heterologous  deposit  of 
icancer,  also,  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become 
•organised,  that  of  medullary  sarcoma  exhibits  a 
greater  or  lesser  disposition  to  become  so.  Fun¬ 
gus  htematodes  frequently  attacks  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  lungs,  primarily; 
•whereas  it  is  alleged  by  some  pathologists,  that 
cancer  only  attacks  these  organs  secondarily;  a 
point,  however,  deserving  of  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Medullary  sarcoma  is  not  uncommon  in 
tyoung  subjects,  and  persons  below  the  middle 
age;  whereas  cancer  chiefly  attacks  individuals 
oetween  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty,  or 
older  persons.  With  regard  to  the  treatment, 
we  knew  of  no  medicine  which  can  correct  the 
rotate  of  the  constitution  upon  which  this  disease 
depends.  The  only  chance  of  curing  it,  is  by 
he  removal  of  the  tumour  at  an  early  period  of 
ts  formation,  before  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
.everal  other  parts  of  the  body  have  become  af- 
ected.  Thus,  if  the  disease  has  extended  up 
he  spermatic  cord,  castration  will  be  of  no 
•ivail.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  thinks  that  the  viscera  fe¬ 
derally  become  diseased  much  sooner  in  medul- 
ary  sarcoma  externally  situated,  than  is  generally 
upposed.  This  opinion  has  relation  only  to  that 
orm  of  it  which  comes  under  the  care  of  sur¬ 
geons,  where  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  the 
iimbs,  are  the  seats  of  the  disease.  This  fact 
oartly  accounts  for  the  general  failure  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  every  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  medullary  sarcoma  to  be  a  constitutional 
lisease,  and  we  find,  that  after  an  operation, 
here  is  usually  even  a  greater  disposition  to 
relapse,  than  is  manifested  in  examples  of  scir- 
hus  and  cancer,  experience  occasionally  brings 
orward  cases  forming  exceptions  to  this  state- 
nent.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  removed  a  testicle  affected 
with  fungus  h.-ematodes  from  a  man  more  than 
hree  years  ago,  yet  be  remains  perfectly  well  • 
md  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  same  disease  in 
he  eyes,  breast,  and  limbs,  being  effectually 
xtirpated  by  operation,  without  being  followed 
iy  any  return  of  the  complaint.  Unfortunately, 
be  contrary  more  generally  happens,  so  that  the 
prognosis  should  be  qualified  by  a  reference  to 
this  important  fact.  —  S.  Cooper. 

Fungus  igniarius.  See  Boletus  igniarius. 

Fungus  la'ricis.  See  Boletus  laricis. 

Fungus  melitensis.  See  Cynomorium. 

Fungus  pktkjkus.  Agaric  mineral.  See 
[dgaricus  mineralis. 

Fungus  phalloides.  Sec  Phallus  inipudicus . 
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Fungus  rosaccus.  See  Bedcgnar. 

F ungns  salicis.  See  Boletus  suaveolens . 

Fungus  sambneinus.  See  Peziza  auricula. 

Fungus  vinosus.  The  dark-coloured  fungus 
which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars,  where  wine,  ale, 
and  the  like  are  kept. 

FUNICULUS.  ( Funiculus :  diminutive 

of  funis,  a  cord.)  A  little  cord. 

Funiculus  spermaticus.  The  spermatic 
cord. 

Funiculus  vmbilicalis.  Sec  Umbilical  cord. 

Funis  au.boiuj.yi.  The  smilax  leevis ;  so  called 
because  it  winds  itself  round  trees  like  a  rope. 
—  Blancard. 

Funis  umbilicalis.  See  Umbilical  cord. 

1 '  unnel-shaped.  See  Ii  jundibuliformis. 

Fu'rca.  (a,  m.  f.)  A  fork  or  species  of 
armature  of  plants.  See  Aculeus. 

Fukca'le  os.  Furcella.  Furcula.  The 
clavicle. 

FURCA'TUS.  Furcate:  forked;  dividing 
and  often  subdividing  into  two,  fork-like;  as 
the  stems  of  most  of  the  Euphorbia;.  See  Dicho¬ 
tomy  us. 

Furce'lla  inferior.  The  ensiform  carti¬ 
lage. 

Furcella.  See  Furcale  os. 

Furcula.  The  clavicle. 

F'urcula.  (A  little  fork.)  Applied  to  the 
clavicle. 

Furcula  superior.  The  upper  bone  of  the 
sternum,  and  also  the  clavicle,  have  been  thus 
named  by  some  writers. 

FU'RFUR.  (ur,  uris.  m.)  1.  Bran.  See 

Bran. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  cuticle 
keeps  falling  off  in  small  scales  like  bran.  See 
Pityriasis. 

F  U RF  U R  A'CE O U S.  ( Furfuraceus ;  from 
furfur,  bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  bran¬ 
like  sediment  occasionally  deposited  in  the  urine. 

Furfura'tio.  [o,  onis.  f.)  Pityriasis.  See 
Pityriasis. 

FURNACE.  ( Furnus .  i.  m.)  The  fur¬ 
naces  employed  in  chemical  operations  are  of 
three  kinds :  — 

1 .  The  evaporatory  furnace,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  its  use;  it  is  employed  to  reduce 
substances  into  vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  order 
to  separate  the  more  fixed  principles  from  those 
which  are  more  volatile. 

2.  The  reverberatory  furnace,  which  name  it 
has  received  from  its  construction,  the  flame 
being  prevented  from  rising  ;  it  is  appropriated 
to  distillation. 

_  S.  TIi  e  forge  furnace,  in  which  the  current  of 
air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

FURNUS.  [ns,  i.  m.)  A  furnace. 

Furnus  ank'mius.  A  wind  furnace. 

Furor  uterinus.  See  Nymphomania. 

F’urunculi  ven  trig  ulus.  The  core  of  a 
boil.  —  Celsus. 

FUIIU'NCULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  furo, 
to  rage  :  so  named  from  its  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  before  it  suppurates. )  A  boil.  An  inflam¬ 
matory,  circumscribed,  and  very  painful  swelling 
immediately  under  the  skin.  It  seldom  exceeds 
the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  It  always  has  a 
central  core,  and  is  mostly  found  in  persons  in 
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strong  health,  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth. 
Sometimes,  however,  boils  occur  in  cachectic 
habits.  A  boil  always  suppurates,  and  sooner 
or  later  discharges  its  contents.  This  disease 
rarely  requires  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
unless  the  person  has  many,  and  then  bleeding 
and  purging  are  required  in  plethoric  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  an  alterative  course  of  sarsaparilla 
in  weak  and  unhealthy  ones. 

FUSIBILITY.  The  susceptibility  of 
fusion. 

FUSIBLE.  Possessed  of  fusibility. 

Fusible  calculus.  See  Calculi,  urinary. 

Fusibi.e  metal.  A  combination  of  three 
parts  of  lead  with  two  of  tin,  and  five  of  bis¬ 
muth.  It  melts  at  197°  Fahr. 
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FU'SIFORjVr.  Fusiformis.  Spindle-shaped 
or  tapering.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as 
roots,  & c.  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  into 
the  earth  ;  as  the  carrot,  parsnip,  radish,  &c. 

FUSION.  ( Fusio ;  from  fundo,  to  pour 
out.)  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies  are 
made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  heat.  The 
chief  objects  susceptible  of  this  operation  are 
salts,  sulphur,  and  metals.  Salts  arc  liable  to 
two  kinds  of  fusion  :  the  one,  which  is  peculiar 
to  saline  matters,  is  owing  to  water  contained  in 
them,  and  is  called  aqueous  fusion ;  the  other, 
which  arises  from  the  heat  alone,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  igneous  fusion. 

Fyada,  An  alchemical  name  of  mercury. 


CrABAL.  See  Cabala. 

Gabbara.  A  mummy. 

Gabia'num  oleum.  Huile  da  Gabian,  so 
called  from  Gabian,  a  village  in  Languedoc, 
where  there  is  a  rock  from  which  it  exudes. 
See  Petroleum  rubrum. 

Gabi'rea.  Tagipect,  a  kind  of  myrrh,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dioscorides. 

GADUS.  (us,  i.  in.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  fishes,  of  the  order,  Jugulares.  The  following 
species  are  brought  to  the  European  markets  for 
the  use  of  the  table. 

Gadus  cima'ris.  The  Baltic  torsk.  The 
Icelanders  prepare  it  by  salting  and  drying, 
when  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  Telteling.  Its  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
and  well  flavoured. 

Gadus  mo'bhua.  The  cod-fish.  This  fish, 
well  known  in  our  markets,  abounds  in  the 
northern  seas.  Its  flesh  is  white,  and  is  much 
eaten  When  salted  it  is  also  well-flavoured, 
and  in  general  esteem. 

Gadus  jegleTjnus.  The  haddock.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The 
larger  ones  are  much  esteemed  during  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  the  smaller  ones  for  summer  use.  They 
are  of  easy  digestion.  Salted  and  dried,  they 
are  eaten  at  breakfast  as  a  delicacy. 

Gadus  minutus.  Very  small,  never  exceed¬ 
in'--  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  It  is  found 
in^tlie  Mediterranean  in  great  abundance,  where 
it  is  called  a  capelan,  or  of  icier. 

Gadus  merla'ngus.  The  whiting.  A  deli¬ 
cate  white  fish,  in  great  abundance  in  the  Irish 
Seas,  and  German  Ocean. 

Gadus  i-olla'cius.  The  wlntmg  pollack, 
found  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Britain,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  in  great  esteem  for  the 

table.  , 

Gadus  cakbona'rius.  The  coal-fish.  Very 
abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern 


parts  of  this  island,  about  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
[  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  they  become  two  and 
three  feet  long,  and  constitute  the  chief  support 
I  of  the  poor. 

Gadus  merlu'ccius.  The  hake.  A  native 
|  of  the  North  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  not  much 
eaten,  except  by  the  poor  when  dried,  when  it  is 
called  poor  John,  or  stock-fish. 

Gadus  moi.va.  The  ling.  This  grows  to 
the  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  It  is  not  so  good 
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as  the  morhua,  when  fresh  ;  but  dried  and  salted 
is  much  esteemed,  and  is  the  common  food  of 
the  poor  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is  prepared  for 
!  exportation. 

Gadus  lota.  The  burbot.  The  flesh  of 
i  this  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  easy  of  di¬ 
gestion. 

Gadus  brosme.  The  torsk.  This  swarms 
in  the  seas  about  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
I  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  either 
j  dried,  or  salted,  or  packed  in  barrels. 

Gage/.  See  Myrica  gale. 

GALA'CTI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  yaAa,  lac, 
milk;  or  yaAaKTivos,  Inch  ns,  milky.)  Mis- 
lactation  :  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good’s  uoso- 
1  logy,  embracing  defective,  excessive,  vitiated, 
premature,  erratic,  and  other  morbid  secretions 
1  of  the  milk. 

Galactic.  ( From  yaAa,  milk.)  The  lactic 
i  acid  has  been  so  called.  See  Lactic  acid. 

GALACT1NA.  (a,  <e.  f.  ;  from  yaAa, 
milk.)  Aliment  prepared  with  milk. 

G  A  L  A  CTI N  U  S.  (  From  yaAa,  milk. ) 
Appertaining  to  milk  :  applied  to  food  made  of 
milk. 

GALACTIRIIHCE'A.  (a,  ,r.  f.  ;  from 
yaKa,  milk,  and  pete,  to  flow.)  An  excess  or 
overflow  of  milk. 

GALACTITKS.  (From  yaAa,  milk:  so  I 
called,  according  to  Dioscorides,  from  its  white¬ 
ness  when  triturated  with  water.)  A  calcareous 
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mineral  employed  by  the  ancients,  sometimes 
as  an  astringent  in  disorders  of  the  eyes,  but 
more  frequently  as  a  promoter  of  milk. 

GALACTO'PHORUS.  (From  ya\a, 
milk,  and  <pep to,  to  bring  or  carry.)  Galacto- 
phorous:  milk-bearing.  As  an  adjective,  ap¬ 
plied,  1.  To  that  which  has  the  property  ot  in¬ 
creasing  the  secretion  of  the  milk. 

2.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the 
breasts  of  women,  which  terminate  in  the  papilla, 
or  nipple,  are  called  ductus galactopliori,  because 
they  bring  the  milk  to  the  nipple. 

3.  As  a  substantive,  an  instrument  used  to 
facilitate  lactation,  when  the  nipple  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed. 

G  AL  ACTOPOIE'TICUS.  (From  -ya \a, 
milk,  and  Troieco,  to  make.)  Galactopoietic,  or 
milk-making.  Possessed  of  the  faculty  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  secretion  of  milk  :  applied  to  par¬ 
ticular  foods,  plants,  &c. 

Galactofosia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ya\a,  milk, 
and  Tru’oj,  to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing 
diseases  by  a  milk  diet. 

Gala'nga.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  perhaps  its  Indian 
name.)  See  Maranta  and  Kcempferia. 

Galanga  major.  See  Kcempferia. 

Galanga  minor.  See  Maranta  galanga. 

Galangal.  See  Maranta  galanga. 

Galangal,  English.  See  Cyperus  tongas. 

GALA'XA.  Galatia.  A  term  applied  by 
Paracelsus  to  several  things  ;  as  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  heavens,  called  the  Milky  Way, 
and  to  the  porosities  of  the  cranium.  Charlton 
gives  this  name  to  the  lacteal  vessels. 

Galbanetum.  A  balsam  mentioned  by 
Paracelsus.  According  to  Johnson,  it  was 
made  of  galbanum,  diluted  with  turpentine. 

Ga'lbanum.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  chalbanah, 
Heb.)  See  the  Supplement. 

GA'LBULUS.  ( us,  i.  m.  ;  from  galbus, 
■yellow.)  1.  The  name  given  by  Vogel  to  a 
natural  yellowness  of  the  skin  which  is  observed 
in  some  persons. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  cypress-tree. 

3.  Gaertner  applies  this  term,  the  classical 
name  of  the  cypress  fruit,  which  is  a  true  stro- 
bilus,  to  a  globular  spurious  berry  with  three  or 
more  seeds  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  a  few 

-scales,  of  a  fertile  catkin  become  succulent, 

•  which  happens  in  the  Juniper.  — Smith. 

GA'LDA.  A  gum-resin  mentioned  by  old 
writers,  but  totally  forgotten  in  the  present  day, 
and  not  to  be  obtained.  Externally,  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  but  white  within,  of  a  hard  lamel- 
lated  structure,  and  smells  and  tastes  somewhat 
like  elemi.  When  burnt  it  gives  out  an  agree- 
<able  odour.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  warm 

•  stimulating  medicine,  and  applied  in  plasters  as 
•a  strengthener. 

Ga'le.  See  Myrica  gale. 

GA'LEA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  derived  by  some  from 
ya\r\,  a  cat,  because  helmets  were  made  of 
cats’  skins  !)  A  helmet.  1.  In  Anatomy,  the 
i amnion  is  so  called,  because  it  surrounds  the 
foetus  like  a  helmet. 

2.  In  Surgery,  a  bandage  for  the  head.  See 
1  Fascia  Galeni. 

3.  In  Pathology,  a  headach,  extending  all  over 
the  head,  has  been  so  called. 
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4.  In  Botany,  the  upper  arched  lip  of  a 
ringent  and  personate  corolla  is  called  galea. 
See  Corolla. 

Galeanthiio'pia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  ya\p,  a 
cat,  and  avdpuiros,  a  man. )  A  species  of  mad¬ 
ness,  in  which  a  person  imagines  himself  to 
be  a  cat,  and  imitates  its  manners. (!)  The 
editors  of  Castelli  cite  Laurentius  Bellini  for 
this  term. 

GALEA'TUS.  (From  galea,  a  helmet.) 
Helmet-shaped;  applied  to  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 

GA'LEGA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ya\a,  milk: 
so  named  because  it  increases  the  milk  of 
animals  which  eat  it,  particularly  of  goats.) 

|  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
i  naran  system.  Class,  Biadelphia ;  Order,  Be- 
I  Candida. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  goat’s 
rue.  See  Galega  officinalis. 

Galega  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  goat’s  rue  :  called  also,  Galega,  and  Rut  a 
capraria.  From  the  little  smell  and  taste  of 
this  plant,  Galega  officinalis  —  leguminibus  stric- 
tis,  erectis;  foliolis  lanceolatis,  striatis,  nudis,  of 
Linnaeus,  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  little 
virtue.  In  Italy,  the  leaves  are  eaten  in  sallads. 

Galen's  mad-wort.  See  Marrubium. 

GALE'NA.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
theriaca  before  the  addition  of  vipers  as  an  in¬ 
gredient. 

2.  The  mineral,  called  lead  glance ;  a  native 
sulphuret  of  lead. 

Galena  jiineraliza'ta.  Lead  glance,  vari¬ 
ously  mixed  with  earthy  matter. —  Blancard. 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  when  bismuth, 
antimony,  or  iron,  are  mineralised  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  they  are  called  galena  bismuthi,  stibii,  ferri,  &c. 

GA  LEXIS  rS.  Ga/enici.  The  followers 
of  Galen.  See  Galenical  medicine. 

Gale'nium.  (TaXpviov,  from  yaXpvp,  galena.) 
A  cataplasm  in  the  composition  of  which  was 
the  galena. 

GALENICAL  MEDICINE.  Medicina 
Galenica.  Medicine,  as  practised  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Galen.  The  authority  of  Galen 
was  paramount  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  chemical  sect,  with  Paracelsus  at  their  head, 
commenced  a  furious  contest  with  the  Galenists. 
In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  the  Galenists 
trusted  almost  entirely  to  simples  ;  the  chemists, 
despising  these,  derived  their  most  powerful 
remedies  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  pre¬ 
pared  them  by  complex  processes. 

G  A LEO'B  DOLON.  The  name  of  agenus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Bidynamia,  and  order 
Gymnospermia. 

Galeobiiolon  luteum.  Yellow  archangel. 
An  indigenous  plant;  formerly  esteemed  vul¬ 
nerary,  but  now  disused. 

GALEO'PSIS.  (is,  eos.  f.  ;  from  yaAp,  a 
weasel,  and  o>|ar,  aspect :  the  flowers  gaping 
like  the  open  mouth  of  that  animal.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Bidynamia ; 
Order,  Gymnospermia. 

Galeiu'culum  afoneuro'ticum.  A  name 
that  has  been  given  to  the  tendinous  expansion 
which  lies  over  the  pericranium,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  little  cup,  Galeric ulum. 

GA'LIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  gallce,  galls  -  so 
T  t  4 
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named  because  galls  entered  into  the  compo¬ 
sition.)  There  were  two  medicines  of  this 
name  ;  the  one  called  pure’,  the  other  aromatic. 
Galia  moschata  contained  aloes,  amber,  and 
musk  ;  sometimes,  nutmeg:  galia  zebettina,  civet. 
The  form  of  these  medicines  was  the  lozenge. 

Galianco'nes.  (raAiazyKcvEes.  From  yaSiri,  a 
weasel,  and  ay/cuv,  the  elbow.)  Those  who 
have  preternaturally  short  and  small  arms,  were 
thus  designated  by  the  Greeks  ;  for  what  reason 
is  not  very  evident.  The  term  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Latin  mustelancL 

Galipot.  See  Barras. 

GA'LIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  7aAa,  milk ; 
some  species  having  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  herb 
cheese-rennet,  or  ladies’  bedstraw.  See  Galium 
veru  in. 

3.  A  name  for  madder.  See  Rubia. 

Galium,  album.  See  Galium  mollugo. 

Galium  ai-ari'ne.  The  systematic  name  of 

the  goose-grass :  called  also  Cleavers  ;  Cleaver’s 
bees;  Goose-share;  Ilayrilf.  Ampelocarpus , 
Aparina,  Asparine,  Asperula,  Philadelphus,  Ph i- 
lanthropos,  Omphalocarpvs,  and  Ixus.  This 
plant  is  common  in  our  hedges  and  ditches : 
Galium  aparinc  — folds  octonis  lemceolatis  cari- 
valis  scabris  retrorsum  aculcatis,  geniculis  venosis, 
fructu  hispido,  of  Linnaeus.  The  expressed  juice 
has  been  given  with  advantage  as  an  aperient 
and  diuretic  in  incipient  dropsies  :  but  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  it  has  gained  greatest  reputation, 
is  that  of  a  remedy  against  cancer.  A  tea-cup¬ 
ful,  internally,  gradually  increased  to  half  a  pint, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  herb  applied, 
in  cataplasm,  externally,  has  been  said  to  cure 
cancers.  Such  beneficial  results  are  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  general  experience. 

Galium  mollu'go.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  greater  ladies’  bedstraw  ;  called  also,  Galium 
album.  Galium  mollugo  — folds  octonis,  ovato- 
linearibus,  subserratis,  patentissimis,  mucronalis ; 
caulc  Jlaccido,  ranus  patantibus,  of  Linnoms. 
'I  bis  herb,  with  its  flowers,  is  used  medicinally. 
Five  ounces  or  more,  of  the  expressed  juice, 
taken  every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
lias  been  said  to  cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  vekum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
true  ladies’  bedstraw,  or  cheese-rennet.  The 
Galium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  tops  of  this 
plant,  Galium  varum — folds  octonis,  linearibvs 
sulcatis ;  ramis  Jlorifcris,  brevilms,  of  Lin  mens, 
were  long  supposed  to  he  an  efficacious  medicine 
in  the  cure  of  epilepsy;  but,  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day,  they  are  abandoned.  In¬ 
deed,  from  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant, 
little  can  be  expected.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
possess  the  property  of  curdling  milk  ;  it  is, 
on  that  account,  styled  cheese-rennet. 

Gall.  See  Bile. 

G  ALL- HL  ADDER.  Vesiculafcllis.  An 

oblong  membraneous  receptacle,  situated  under 
the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondrium.  It  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
I, rancs,  a  cellular,  fibrous,  and  villous.  On 
one  side  it  adheres  closely  to  the  liver,  and  on 
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the  other  is  covered  by  the  peritonatum.  Its 
use  is  to  retain  the  bile  which  regurgitates  from 
the  hepatic  duct,  there  to  become  thicker,  more 
acrid,  and  bitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the 
cystic  duct,  which  proceeds  from  its  neck  into 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent 
on  to  the  duodenum. 

Gall  duels.  See  Hepar. 

Gall-sickness.  A  popular  name  for  the 
remitting  fever  occasioned  by  marsh  miasmata, 
in  the  Netherlands.  See  Remittent  fever. 

Gall-stone.  See  Calculus,  biliary. 

Ga'lla.  (a,  a.  f. ;)  A  gall-nut.  See  Qucr- 
cus  infectoria. 

Galia  turcica.  See  Quercus  infectoria. 

GA'LLATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  gallic 
acid,  with  a  base. 

GA'LLIC  ACID.  Acidurn  gallicum.  An 
acid  found  in  vegetable  substances  possessing  as¬ 
tringent  properties,  but  most  abundantly  in  the 
excrescences  termed  galls,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  It  may  he  obtained  by  macerating  galls 
in  water,  filtering  and  suffering  the  liquor  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  air.  It  will  grow  mouldy, 
be  covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle,  abun¬ 
dance  of  glutinous  flocks  will  fall  down,  and, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  will  appear  covered  with  small 
yellowish  crystals,  abundance  of  which  will 
likewise  be  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
supernatant  pellicle.  These  crystals  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  alkohol,  and  evaporation, 
to  dryness. 

Another  simple  process  for  obtaining  this 
acid,  is  to  boil  an  ounce  of  powdered  galls  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  water  to  eight,  and  strain.  Dis¬ 
solve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  water,  precipitate  the 
aluminaby  carbonate  of  potash  ;  and  after  edulco¬ 
rating  it  completely  by  repeated  ablutions,  add  it 
to  the  decoction,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  next  day  filter  the  mix¬ 
ture,  wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  water,  till 
this  will  no  longer  blacken  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
mix  the  washings  with  the  filtered  liquor,  eva¬ 
porate,  and  the  gallic  acid  will  be  obtained  in 
fine  needled  crystals. 

These  crystals  obtained  in  any  of  these  ways, 
however,  are  contaminated  with  a  small  portion 
of  extractive  matter ;  and,  to  purify  them,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  glass  capsule,  in  a  sand-heat, 
and  sublimed  into  another  capsule  inverted  over 
this,  and  kept  cool.  This  acid  is  soluble  in 
twenty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  three  parts  at 
a  boiling  heat.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alkohol, 
w  hich  takes  up  an  equal  weight  if  heated,  and 
one  fourth  of  its  weight  cold. 

It  has  an  acido-astringent  taste,  and  reddens 
tincture  of  litmus.  It  does  not  attract  humi¬ 
dity  from  the  air. 

The  gallic  acid  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  in  all  the  shades  of  black,  and  is 
employed  to  fix  or  improve  several  other  colours. 
It  is  well  known  as  an  ingredient  in  ink. 

GAI.L1CUS.  From  Gallia,  gall.  French. 

Gallicus  mo« bus.  The  venereal  disease. 

See  Syphilis. 

Galli'tiuchis.  Gatlitrichum.  Corrupted 
from  callitrichis,  or  callitrichum.  See  Callitriche. 
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Gallium.  See  Galium. 

Gallus  domesticus.  The  domestic  fowl. 
See  Phasianus. 

Galreda.  A  barbarous  Latin  word  for  jelly, 
most  likely  from  the  German  gallerte. 

GA'LVANISM.  (  Galvanismus ;  from  Gal- 
vani,  the  inventor.)  A  professor  of  anatomy, 
in  the  university  of  Bologna,  named  Galvani, 
was  one  day  making  experiments  on  electricity 
in  Iris  elaboratory  :  near  the  machine  were  some 
frogs  that  had  been  flayed,  the  limbs  of  which 
became  convulsed  every  time  a  spark  was  drawn 
from  the  apparatus.  Galvani,  surprised  at  this 
phenomenon,  made  it  a  subject  of  investigation, 
and  discovered  that  metals,  applied  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  these  animals,  occasioned  pow¬ 
erful  and  sudden  contractions,  when  disposed 
in  a  certain  manner.  He  gave  the  name  of 
animal  electricity  to  this  order  of  new  pheno¬ 
mena,  from  the  analogy  that  he  considered  ex¬ 
isting  between  these  effects  and  those  produced 
by  electricity. 

The  name,  animal  electricity,  has  been  super¬ 
seded,  notwithstanding  the  great  analogy  that 
exists  between  the  effects  of  electricity  and  those 
of  galvanism,  in  favour  of  the  latter  term; 
which  is  not  only  more  applicable  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  phenomena,  but  likewise  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  discoverer. 

in  order  to  give  rise  to  galvanic  effects  in 
animal  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  com¬ 
munication  between  two  points  of  one  series  of 
nervous  and  muscular  organs.  In  this  manner 
a  circle  is  formed,  one  arch  of  which  consists  of 
the  animal  parts,  rendered  the  subject  of  expe¬ 
riment,  while  the  other  arch  is  composed  of 
excitatory  instruments,  which  generally  consist 
of  several  pieces,  some  placed  under  the  animal 
parts  called  supporters,  others  destined  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  communication  between  the  latter, 
are  called  conductors.  To  form  a  complete 
galvanic  circle,  take  the  thigh  of  a  frog,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  skin  ;  detach  the  crural  nerve,  as 
far  as  the  knee  :  put  it  on  a  piece  of  zinc  ;  put 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  on  a  piece  of  silver  ;  then 
finish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  complete  the 
galvanic  circle  by  establishing  a  communication 
by  means  of  the  two  supporters ;  by  means  of 
iron  or  copper  wire,  pewter,  or  lead.  The 
instant  that  the  communicators  touch  the  two 
supporters,  a  part  of  the  animal  arch  formed  by 
the  two  supporters  will  be  convulsed.  Although 
this  disposition  of  the  animal  parts,  and  of  gal¬ 
vanic  instruments,  be  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  phenomena,  yet  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  animal  and  excitatory  arch  may 
be  much  varied.  Thus  contractions  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  placing  the  two  supporters  under  the 
nerve,  and  leaving  the  muscle  out  of  the  circle, 
which  proves  that  nerves  essentially  constitute 
the  animal  arch. 

Jt  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  be  entire  in 
order  to  produce  contractions.  They  take  place 
whether  the  organs  be  tied  or  cut  through, 
provided  there  exists  a  simple  contiguity  be¬ 
tween  the  divided  ends.  This  proves  that  we 
cannot  strictly  conclude  what  happens  in  mus¬ 
cular  action,  from  that  which  takes  place  in 
galvanic  phenomena ;  since,  if  a  nerve  be  tied 
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or  divided,  the  muscles  on  which  this  is  distri¬ 
buted  lose  the  power  of  action. 

'I  he  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  galvanic  effects  • 
they  are  always  feebly  manifested  in  parts 
covered  by  it.  When  it  is  moist,  fine,  and 
delicate,  the  effect  is  not  entirely  interrupted. 
Humboldt,  after  having  detached  the  cuticle 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  back, 
by  means  of  two  blisters,  applied  plates  of 
metal  to  the  bare  cutis,  and,  at  the  moment  of 
establishing  a  communication,  he  experienced 
sharp  prickings,  accompanied  with  a  sero-san- 
guineous  discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the  tongue, 
and  a  flat  piece  of  silver  on  its  superior  surface, 
on  making  them  touch  each  other,  an  acerb  taste 
will  be  perceived,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
trembling. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed  with 
three,  two,  or  even  one  metal  only,  with  alloys, 
amalgams,  or  other  metallic  or  mineral  com¬ 
binations,  carbonated  substances,  &c.  It  is  ob¬ 
served,  that  metals,  which  are  in  general  the  most 
powerful  excitors,  induce  contractions  so  much 
the  more  as  they  have  an  extent  of  surface. 
Metals  are  all  more  or  less  excitants  ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  pewter,  are 
of  the  highest  rank  ;  then  copper,  lead,  nickel, 
antimony,  &c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  irrita¬ 
bility,  is  exhausted  by  too  long  continued  exer¬ 
cise,  and  is  recruited  by  repose.  Immersion  of 
nerves  and  muscles  in  alkohol  and  opiate  solu¬ 
tions  diminishes,  and  even  destroys,  this  suscep¬ 
tibility,  in  the  same  manner,  doubtless,  as  the 
immoderate  use  of  these  substances  in  the  liviim 
man  blunts,  and  induces  paralysis  in  muscular 
action.  Immersion  in  oxymuriatic  acid  restores 
the  fatigued  parts,  to  be  again  acted  on  by  the 
stimulus.  Animals  killed  by  the  repeated  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  electric  battery,  acquire  an  increase 
of  galvanic  susceptibility  ;  and  this  property 
subsists  unchanged  in  animals  destroyed  by 
submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
azote,  and  ammonia;  and,  finally,  it  is  totally 
annihilated  in  animals  suffocated" by  the  vapour 
of  charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  proportion  as 
vital  heat  is  dissipated:  sometimes  even  when 
life  is  terminated  in  convulsions,  contractility 
cannot  be  put  into  action,  although  warmth  be 
not  completely  gone,  as  though  the  vital  pro¬ 
perty  were  consumed  by  the  convulsion,  amidst 
which  the  animals  had  expired.  In  those  of 
cold  blood,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  durable. 

I  he  thighs  ot  frogs,  long  after  being  separated 
from  every  thing,  and  even  to  the  instant  of 
incipient  putrefaction,  are  influenced  by  galvanic 
stimuli  ;  doubtless  because  irritability,  in  these 
animals,  is  less  intimately  connected  with  re¬ 
spiration,  and  life  more  divided  among  the 
different  organs,  which  have  less  occasion  to  act 
on  each  other  for  the  execution  of  its  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  galvanic  chain  does  not  produce 
sensible  actions  (that  is,  contractions,)  until  the 
moment  it  is  completed,  by  establishing  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  parts  constituting  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  it  is  complete,  that  is,  throughout 
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the  whole  space  of  time  that  the  communication 
remains  established,  every  thing  remains  tran¬ 
quil  ;  nevertheless,  galvanic  influence  is  not  sus¬ 
pended  :  in  fact,  excitability  is  evidently  in¬ 
creased,  or  diminished  in  muscles  that  have  been 
long  continued  in  the  galvanic  chain,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  reciprocal  situation  of 
the  connecting  metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and  zinc 
to  muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  remained  in 
the  chain.  By  this  method,  the  thighs  of  frogs 
have  been  revivified  in  some  degree,  and  after¬ 
wards  become  sensible  to  stimuli  that  before  had 
ceased  to  act  on  them.  By  distributing  the 
metals  in  an  inverse  manner,  applying  zinc  to 
nerves  and  silver  to  muscles,  an  effect  absolutely 
contrary  is  observed ;  and  the  muscles  that 
possessed  the  most  lively  irritability  when  placed 
in  the  chain,  seem  to  be  rendered  entirely  para¬ 
lytic  if  they  remain  long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  determined  towards 
the  muscles  or  nerves,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  muscles  are  disposed  ;  and  this 
is  of  some  importance  to  be  known  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  galvanic  means  to  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases. 

Galvanic  Pile.  —  Volta’s  apparatus  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  Raise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc, 
a  flat  piece  of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of  silver, 
successively  ;  then  a  second  piece  of  zinc,  &c. 
until  the  elevation  is  several  feet  high  ;  for  the 
effects  are  greater  in  proportion  to  its  height; 
then  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile,  at  the 
same  instant,  with  one  piece  of  iron  wire;  at 
the  moment  of  contact,  a  spark  is  excited  from 
the  extremities  of  the  pile,  and  luminous  points 
are  often  perceived  at  different  heights,  where 
the  zinc  and  silver  come  into  mutual  contact. 
The  zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears  to  be  nega¬ 
tively  electrified;  that  formed  by  the  silver,  on 
the  contrary,  indicates  marks  of  positive  elec¬ 
tricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile, 
after  having  dipped  our  hands  into  water,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  saline  solution,  a  commotion, 
followed  by  a  disagreeable  prickling  in  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and 
hermetically  closed  by  two  corks,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  two  wires  of  the  same  metal,  which  are 
in  contact  at  the  other  extremity,  one  with  the 
summit,  the  other  with  the  base  of  the  pile; 
these  ends,  even  when  separated  only  by  the 
space  of  a  few  lines,  experience  evident  changes 
at  the  instant  the  extremities  of  the  pile  are 
touched  :  the  iron  in  contact  with  that  part  of 
the  pile  composed  of  silver  becomes  covered 
with  bulla?  of  hydrogen  gas  ;  that  which  touches 
the  extremity  formed  by  zinc,  becomes  oxydised 
or  gives  off'  oxygen  gas.  Fourcroy  attributes 
this  phenomenon  to  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  the  galvanic  fluid,  which  abandons  the  oxy¬ 
gen  to  the  metal  that  touches  the  positive  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  pile  ;  then  conducts  the  other  gas 
invisibly  to  the  end  of  the  other  wire,  there  to 
be  disengaged. 

Galvanic  Trough.  —  This  is  much  more 
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convenient  apparatus.  Plates  of  two  metals, 
commonly  zinc  and  copper,  are  fastened  together, 
and  cemented  into  a  wooden  trough,  so  as  to 
form  a  number  of  cells  ;  or  earthenware  troughs, 
with  partitions,  being  procured,  the  metals,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  slip,  are  suspended  over  these,  so 
that  in  each  cell,  except  at  the  ends,  there  is  a 
plate  of  each  metal;  then  a  diluted  acid  (usually 
the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic,  mixed  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty  parts  of  water,)  is  poured 
into  the  trough.  It  is  necessary  that  the  metals 
be  placed  in  the  same  order  throughout,  or  one 
series  will  counteract  another.  The  zinc  end 
becomes  negative,  the  copper  positive  ;  and  the 
power  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
series  ;  and  several  such  troughs  may  be  con¬ 
nected  together,  so  as  to  form  a  most  powerful 
apparatus.  See  Electricity. 

From  the  number  of  experiments  of  Davy, 
many  new  and  important  facts  have  been  esta¬ 
blished,  and  galvanism  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  chemistry :  by  its 
influence  platina  wire  has  been  melted ;  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  most  of  the  metals,  have 
easily  been  burnt ;  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  many 
of  the  earths  have  been  made  to  appear  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  metallic  base,  and  oxygen ;  and 
compound  substances,  which  were  before  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  decompose,  are  now,  by 
the  aid  of  galvanism,  easily  resolved  into  their 
constituents. 

The  galvanic  influence  has  been  considered 
by  some  practitioners  as  likely  to  increase  the 
nervous  influence  in  paralysed  and  debilitated 
states  of  the  muscular  system,  and  many  in¬ 
genious  ways  of  applying  it  have  been  resorted 
to  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  useful. 
Dr.  Ure’s  observations  and  experiments  on  this 
subject,  and  on  galvanism,  are  highly  interesting. 
The  following  account  of  them  is  extracted  from 
his  Chemical  Dictionary :  —  “  Many  experi¬ 
ments,”  he  observes,  “  have  been  performed,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  on  the  bodies  of  cri¬ 
minals,  soon  after  their  execution.  Vassali, 
Julio,  and  llossi,  made  an  ample  set,  on  several 
bodies  decapitated  at  Turin.  They  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  effect  of  galvanic  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  heart,  and  other  involuntary 
muscles;  a  subject  of  much  previous  contro¬ 
versy.  Volta  asserted,  that  these  muscles  are 
not  at  all  sensible  to  this  electric  power.  Fow¬ 
ler  maintained  that  they  were  affected,  but  with 
difficulty,  and  in  a  slight  degree.  This  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  Vassali  ;  who  further  showed, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
might  thus  also  be  excited.  Aldini,  on  the 
contrary,  declared,  that  he  could  not  affect  the 
heart  by  his  most  powerful  galvanic  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“  Most  of  the  above  experiments  were,  however, 
made  either  without  a  voltaic  battery,  or  with 
piles  feeble  in  comparison  with  those  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Those,  indeed,  performed  on  the  body 
of  a  criminal,  at  Newgate,  in  which  the  limbs 
were  violently  agitated,  the  eyes  opened  and 
shut,  the  mouth  and  jaws  worked  about,  and 
the  whole  face  thrown  into  frightful  convulsions, 
were  made  by  Aldini  with  a  considerable  series 
|  of  voltaic  plates. 
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«  A  circumstance  of  the  first  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  —  that  a  muscular  mass, 
Ithrough  which  the  galvanic  energy  is  directly 
.•transmitted,  exhibits  very  weak  contractile  move- 
iments,  in  comparison  with  those  which  can  be 
texcited  by  passing  the  influence  along  the  prin- 
.cipal  nerve  of  the  muscle.  Inattention  to  this 
important  distinction,  I  conceive  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  the  slender  effects  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  experiments  on  the  heart,  and 
other  muscles  independent  of  the  will.  It 
.ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  too  little  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  made  between  the  positive  and 
inegative  poles  of  the  battery  ;  though  there  are 
.good  reasons  for  supposing,  that  their  powers  on 
muscular  contractions  are  by  no  means  the  same. 

“  According  to  Ritter,  the  electricity  of  the 
positive  pole  augments,  while  the  negative 
diminishes,  the  actions  of  life.  Tumefaction  of 
parts  is  produced  by  the  former  ;  depression  by 
■the  latter.  The  pulse  of  the  hand,  he  says, 
held  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  positive 
pole,  is  strengthened  ;  that  of  the  one  in  contact 
with  the  negative  is  enfeebled  :  the  former  is 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat ;  the  latter 
•with  a  feeling  of  coldness.  Objects  appear  to 
la  positively  electrified  eye,  larger,  brighter,  and 
:red  ;  while  to  one  negatively  electrified,  they 
•seem  smaller,  less  distinct,  and  bluish, — colours 
indicating  opposite  extremities  of  the  prismatic 
•spectrum.  The  acid  and  alkaline  tastes,  when 
the  tongue  is  acted  on  in  succession  by  the  two 
electricities,  are  well  known,  and  have  been  in¬ 
geniously  accounted  for  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  his 
admirable  Bakerian  Lectures.  The  smell  of 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  of  ammonia,  are  said  by 
Ritter  to  be  the  opposite  odours,  excited  by  the 
two  opposite  poles;  as  a  full  body  of  sound 
and  a  sharp  tone  are  the  corresponding  effects 
on  the  ears.  These  experiments  require  verifi¬ 
cation. 

“  Consonant  in  some  respects,  though  not  in 
all,  with  these  statements,  are  the  doctrines 
taught  by  a  London  practitioner,  experienced  in 
the  administration  of  medical  electricity.  He 
affirms,  that  the  influence  of  the  electrical  fluid 
of  our  common  machines,  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
may  be  referred  to  three  distinct  heads  :  —  First, 
the  form  of  radii,  when  projected  from  a  point 
positively  electrified  :  Secondly,  that  of  a  star,  or 
the  negative  fire,  concentrated  on  a  brass  ball  : 
Thirdly,  the  Leyden  explosion.  To  each  of  these 
forms  he  assigns  a  specific  action.  The  first  acts 
i  as  a  sedative,  allaying  morbid  activity;  the 

■  second,  as  a  stimulant ;  and  the  last  as  a  deob- 
•  struent  operation,  in  dispersing  chronic  tumours. 

An  ample  narrative  of  cases  is  given  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  these  general  propositions.  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  suppose,  that  the  negative 
pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  gives  more  poignant 

>  sensations  than  the  positive. 

“  The  roost  precise  and  interesting  researches 
on  the  relation  between  voltaic  electricity  and 
the  phenomena  of  life,  arc  those  contained  in 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip’s  Dissertations  in  the  Philo- 

>  sophieal  Transactions,  as  well  as  in  his  Experi- 

■  mental  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital 
Functions,  more  recently  published. 
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“  In  his  earlier  researches  he  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  nervous  influence.  In  a  late 
paper,  read  in  January,  1816,  he  showed  the 
immediate  dependence  of  the  secretory  functions 
on  the  nervous  influence. 

“  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to  the 
stomach,  and  subservient  to  digestion,  were 
divided  by  incisions  in  the  necks  of  several 
living  rabbits.  After  the  operation,  the  parsley 
which  they  ate  remained  without  alteration  in 
their  stomachs ;  and  the  animals,  after  evincing 
much  difficulty  of  breathing,  seemed  to  die  of 
suffocation.  But  when  in  other  rabbits,  simi¬ 
larly  treated,  the  galvanic  power  was  transmitted 
along  the  nerve,  below  its  section,  to  a  disc  of 
silver,  placed  closely  in  contact  with  the  skin  of 
the  animal,  opposite  to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty 
of  breathing  occurred.  The  voltaic  action  being 
kept  up  for  tw'enty-six  hours,  the  rabbits  were 
then  killed,  and  the  parsley  was  found  in  as 
perfectly  digested  a  state  as  that  in  healthy 
rabbits  fed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  their  stomachs 
evolved  the  smell  peculiar  to  that  of  a  rabbit 
during  digestion.  These  experiments  were 
several  times  repeated,  with  similar  results. 

“  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  galvanic  energy  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nervous 
influence,  so  that,  while  under  it,  the  stomach, 
otherwise  inactive,  digests  food  as  usual.  I  am 
not,  however,  willing  to  adopt  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  its  ingenious  author,  that  the  ‘  identity 
of  galvanic  electricity  and  nervous  influence  is 
established  by  these  experiments.’  They  clearly 
show  a  remarkable  analogy  between  these  two 
powers,  since  the  one  may  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  other.  It  might  possibly  be  urged  by 
the  anatomist,  that  as  the  stomach  is  supplied  by 
twigs  of  other  nerves,  which  communicate  under 
the  place  of  Dr.  Philip’s  section  of  the  par 
vagum,  the  galvanic  fluid  may  operate  merely  as 
a  powerful  stimulus,  exciting  those  slender 
twigs  to  perform  such  an  increase  of  action  as 
may  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  principal 
nerve.  The  above  experiments  were  repeated 
on  dogs,  with  like  results;  the  battery  never 
being  so  strong  as  to  occasion  painful  shocks. 

“  The  removal  of  dyspnoea,  as  stated  above, 
led  him  to  try  galvanism  as  a  remedy  in  asthma. 
By  transmitting  its  influence  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  he  gave 
decided  relief  in  every  one  of  twenty-two  cases, 
of  which  four  were  in  private  practice,  and 
eighteen  in  the  Worcester  Infirmary.  The 
power  employed  varied  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
pairs. 

“  The  general  inferences  deduced  by  him  from 
his  multiplied  experiments,  are,  that  voltaic 
electricity  is  capable  of  effecting  the  formation 
of  the  secreted  fluids,  when  applied  to  the  blood, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  nervous  influence 
is  applied  to  it;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  occa¬ 
sioning  an  evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial 
blood.  When  the  lungs  are  deprived  of  the 
nervous  influence  by  which  their  function  is 
impeded  and  even  destroyed,  when  digestion  is 
interrupted  by  withdrawing  this  influence  from 
the  stomach,  these  two  vital  functions  arc  re- 
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ncwed  by  exposing  tliem  to  tho  influence  of 
a  galvanic  trough.  ‘  Hence,’  says  he,  ‘  gal¬ 
vanism  seems  capable  of  performing  all  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  animal 
economy ;  but  obviously  it  cannot  excite  the 
functions  of  animal  life,  unless  when  acting  on 
parts  endowed  with  the  living  principle.’ 

“  These  results  of  Dr.  Philip  have  been  re¬ 
cently  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  who  employed,  in  one  of  the  repetitions  of 
the  experiments,  a  comparatively  weak,  and  in 
the  other  a  considerable  power  of  galvanism.  In 
the  former,  although  the  galvanism  was  not  of 
sufficient  power  to  occasion  evident  digestion  of 
the  food,  yet  the  efforts  to  vomit,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  constant  effects  of  dividing 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  were  prevented  by  it. 
These  symptoms  recurred  when  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  vanished  on  its  re-application. 

‘  The  respiration  of  the  animal,’  he  observes, 

‘  continued  quite  free  during  the  experiment, 
except  when  the  disengagement  of  the  nerves 
from  the  tin-foil  rendered  a  short  suspension  of 
the  galvanism  necessary  during  their  re-adjust¬ 
ment.’ —  ‘The  non-galvanised  rabbit  breathed 
with  difficulty,  wheezed  audibly,  and  made 
frequent  attempts  to  vomit.’  In  the  latter  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  the  greater  power  of  galva¬ 
nism  was  employed,  digestion  went  on  as  in 
Dr.  Philip’s  experiments. — Jour.  Sc.  ix. 

“  Gallois,  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  depends  entirely  upon  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  immediately  ceases  when  the  spinal  marrow 
is  removed  or  destroyed.  Dr.  Philip  appears  to 
have  refuted  this  notion  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  :  —  Rabbits  were  rendered  insensible  by 
a  blow  on  the  occiput ;  the  spinal  marrow 
and  brain  w'ere  then  removed,  and  the  respiration 
kept  up  by  artificial  means;  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation,  were  carried  on  as 
usual.  When  spirit  of  wine,  or  opium,  was 
applied  to  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain,  the  rate 
of  the  circulation  was  accelerated. 

“  A  middle-sized,  athletic,  and  extremely 
muscular  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  the 
subject  of  the  following  highly  interesting  ex¬ 
periments.  Fie  was  suspended  from  the  gallows 
nearly  an  hour,  and  made  no  convulsive  struggle 
after  lie  dropped  ;  while  a  thief,  executed  along 
with  him,  was  violently  agitated  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  He  was  brought  to  the  anatomical 
theatre  in  about  ten  minutes  after  he  was  cut 
down.  Ilis  face  had  a  perfectly  natural  aspect, 
being  neither  livid  nor  tumefied  ;  and  there  was 
no  dislocation  of  his  neck.  Dr.  Jeffray,  the 
professor  of  anatomy,  having  on  the  preceding 
day  requested  me,  says  Dr.  Ure,  (from  whose 
Dictionary  this  article  is  abridged,)  to  perform 
the  galvanic  experiments,  I  sent  to  his  theatre 
with  this  view,  next  morning,  my  minor  voltaic 
battery,  consisting  of  270  pairs  of  four-inch 
plates,  with  wires  of  communication,  and 
pointed  metallic  rods,  with  insulating  handles, 
for  the  more  commodious  application  of  the 
electric  power.  About  five  minutes  before  the 
Police-officers  arrived  with  the  body,  the  battery 
was  charged  with  a  dilute  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
which  speedily  brought  it  into  a  state  of  intense 
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action.  The  dissections  were  skilfully  executed 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Professor. 

“  Exp.  I.  A  large  incision  was  made  into  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  close  below  the  occiput.  The 
posterior  half  of  the  alias  vertebra  was  then  re¬ 
moved  by  bone  forceps,  when  the  spinal  marrow 
was  brought  into  view.  A  profuse  flow  of 
liquid  blood  gushed  from  the  wound,  inundating 
the  floor.  A  considerable  incision  was  at  the 
same  time  made  in  the  left  hip,  through  the 
great  gluteal  muscle,  so  as  to  bring  the  sciatic 
nerve  into  sight;  and  a  small  cut  was  made  in 
the  heel.  From  neither  of  these  did  any  blood 
flow.  The  pointed  rod  connected  with  one  end 
of  the  battery',  was  now  placed  in  contact  with 
the  spinal  marrow,  while  the  other  rod  was 
applied  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  Every  muscle  of 
the  body  was  immediately  agitated  with  con¬ 
vulsive  movements,  resembling  a  violent  shud¬ 
dering  front  cold.  The  left  side  was  most 
powerfully  convulsed  at  each  renewal  of  the 
electric  contact.  On  moving  the  second  rod 
from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee  being  pre¬ 
viously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out  with  such 
violence  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the 
assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  its 
extension. 

“  Exp.  2.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  was  now 
laid  bare  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  stemo-tln/roideus 
muscle,  from  three  to  four  inches  above  the 
clavicle ;  the  cutaneous  incision  having  been 
made  by  the  side  of  the  sterno-cleidomastoideus. 
Since  this  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  since  it  communicates  with  the  heart  through 
the  eighth  pair,  it  was  expected,  by  transmitting 
the  galvanic  power  along  it,  that  the  respiratory 
process  would  be  renewed.  Accordingly,  a 
small  incision  having  been  made  under  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  the  point  of  the  one 
insulating  rod  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
great  head  of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other 
point  was  applied  to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the 
neck.  This  muscle,  the  main  agent  of  respira¬ 
tion,  was  instantly  contracted,  but  with  less 
force  than  was  expected.  Satisfied,  from  ample 
experience  on  the  living  body,  that  more  power- 
fid  effects  can  be  produced  in  galvanic  excita¬ 
tion,  by  leaving  the  extreme  communicating 
rods  in  close  contact  with  the  parts  to  be  operatec 
on,  while  the  electric  chain  or  circuit  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  running  the  end  of  the  wires  along 
the  top  of  the  plates  in  the  last  trough  of  eithei 
pole,  the  other  wire  being  steadily  immersed  it 
the  last  cell  of  the  opposite  pole,  1  had  immediate 
recourse  to  this  method.  The  success  of  it  wa: 
truly  wonderful.  Full,  nay,  laborious  breathing 
instantly  commenced.  The  chest  heaved,  am 
fell  ;  the  belly  was  protruded,  and  again  col 
lapsed,  with  the  relaxing  and  retiring  dia 
phragm.  This  process  was  continued,  withou 
interruption,  as  long  as  I  continued  the  electri 
discharges. 

“  In  the  judgment  of  many  scientific  gentlemei 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  this  respiratory  experi 
ment  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  ever  made 
with  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Let  it  also  b 
remembered,  that  for  full  half  an  hour  befor 
this  period,  the  body  had  been  well  nigl 
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drained  of  its  blood,  and  tbe  spinal  marrow 
severely  lacerated.  No  pulsation  could  be  per¬ 
ceived,  meanwhile,  at  tbe  heart  or  wrist ;  but  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  but  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  blood,  —  the  essential  stimulus  of  that  organ, 
— this  phenomenon  might  also  have  occurred. 

“  Evp.  3.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  was  laid 
bare  in  the  forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the 
supra-ciliary  foramen,  in  the  eyebrow  :  the  one  j 
conducting-rod  being  applied  to  it,  and  the  other 
to  the  heel,  most  extraordinary  grimaces  were  I 
exhibited  every  time  that  the  electric  discharges  | 
were  made,  by  running  the  wire  in  my  hand 
along  the  edges  of  the  last  trough,  from  the 
220th  to  the  270th  pair  of  plates:  thus  fifty 
shocks,  each  greater  than  the  preceding  one, 
were  given  in  two  seconds.  Every  muscle  in 
his  countenance  was  simultaneously  thrown 
into  fearful  action  :  rage,  horror,  despair,  an¬ 
guish,  and  ghastly  smiles,  united  their  hideous 
expression  in  the  murderer’s  face,  surpassing  far 
the  wildest  representations  of  a  Fuseli  or  a 
Kean.  At  this  period  several  of  the  spectators 
were  forced  to  leave  the  apartment  from  terror 
or  sickness,  and  one  gentleman  fainted. 

“  Exp.  4.  The  last  galvanic  experiment  con¬ 
sisted  in  transmitting  the  electric  power  from 
the  spinal  marrow  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  passes 
by  the  internal  condyle  at  the  elbow  :  the  fingers 
now  moved  nimbly,  like  those  of  a  violin  per¬ 
former  ;  an  assistant,  who  tried  to  close  the  fist, 
found  the  hand  to  open  forcibly  in  spite  of  his 
efforts.  When  the  one  rod  was  applied  to  a 
.  slight  incision  in  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger,  the  | 
fist  being  previously  clenched,  that  finger  ex¬ 
tended  instantly ;  and,  from  the  convulsive 
agitation  of  the  arm,  he  seemed  to  point  to  the 
different  spectators,  some  of  whom  thought  he 
had  come  to  life. 

“  About  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  operations. 

“  In  deliberating  on  the  above  galvanic  phe¬ 
nomena,  we  are  almost  willing  to  imagine,  that 
il,  without  cutting  into  and  wounding  the  spinal 
marrow  and  blood-vessels  in  the  neck,  the 
pulmonary  organs  had  been  set  a-playing  at  first 
(as  I  proposed),  by  electrifying  the  phrenic  nerve 
(which  may  be  done  without  any  dangerous  inci¬ 
sion),  there  is  a  probability  that  life  might  have 
been  restored.  This  event,  however  little  de¬ 
sirable  with  a  murderer,  and  perhaps  contrary 
to  law,  would  yet  have  been  highly  honourable 
ana  useful  to  science.  From  the  accurate  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr.  Philip,  it  appears,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  diaphragm  and  lungs  is  indispensable 
towards  restoring  the  suspended  action  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  subservient  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood. 

“  It  is  known  that  cases  of  death-like  lethargy, 
or  suspended  animation,  from  disease  and  acci¬ 
dents,  have  occurred,  where  life  has  returned, 
after  longer  interruption  of  its  functions  than  in 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  experiments.  It  is 
probable,  when  apparent  death  supervenes  from 
suffocation  with  noxious  gases,  &c.,  and  when 
there  is  no  organic  1  lesion,  that  a  judiciously 
directed  galvanic  experiment  will,  if  any  thing 
will,  restore  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions. 
Die  plans  of  administering  voltaic  electricity 
hitherto  pursued  in  such  cases,  are,  in  my 
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humble  apprehension,  very  defective.  No  ad¬ 
vantage,  we  perceive,  is  likely  to  accrue  from 
passing  electric  discharges  across  the  chest, 
directly  through  the  heart  and  lungs.  On  the 
principles  so  well  developed  by  Dr.  Philip,  and 
now  illustrated  on  Clydesdale’s  body,  we  should 
transmit  along  the  channel  of  the  nerves  that 
substitute  for  nervous  influence,  or  that  power 
which  may  perchance  awaken  its  dormant 
faculties.  Then,  indeed,  fair  hopes  may  be 
formed  of  deriving  extensive  benefit  from  gal¬ 
vanism  ;  and  of  raising  this  wonderful  agent  to 
its  expected  rank  among  the  ministers  of  health 
and  life  to  man. 

“  I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest 
another  nervous  channel,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  a  still  readier  and  more  powerful  one,  to  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  than  the  phrenic 
nerve.  If  a  longitudinal  incision  be  made,  as  is 
frequently  done  for  aneurism,  through  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  neck  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoideus  muscle,  about  half-way  between 
the  clavicle  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  then, 
on  turning  overthe  edge  of  this  muscle,  we  bring 
into  view  the  throbbing  carotid,  on  the  outside 
of  which  the  par  vagum  and  great  sympathetic 
nerve  lie  together  in  one  sheath.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  they  may  both  be  directly  touched  and 
pressed  by  a  blunt  metallic  conductor.  These 
nerves  communicate,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  phrenic;  and  the  superficial  nerve  of  the 
heart  is  sent  off  from  the  sympathetic. 

“  Should,  however,  the  phrenic  nerve  be  taken, 
that  of  the  left  side  is  the  preferable  of  the  two. 
From  the  position  of  the  heart,  the  left  phrenic 
differs  a  little  in  its  course  from  the  right.  It 
passes  over  the  pericardium,  covering  the  apex  of 
the  heart. 

“  While  the  point  of  one  metallic  conductor  is 
applied  to  the  nervous  cords  above  described, 
the  other  knob  ought  to  be  firmly  pressed  against 
the  side  of  the  person,  immediately  under  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib.  The  skin  should 
be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  by  which  means  the  electric  energy 
will  be  more  effectually  conveyed  through  the 
cuticle,  so  as  to  complete  the  voltaic  chain. 

”  For  the  purposes  ot  resuscitating  dormant 
irritability  of  nerves,  or  contractility  of  their 
subordinate  muscles,  the  positive  pole  must  be 
applied  to  the  former,  and  the  negative  to  the 
latter.” 

G  ALVANO'METER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  a  galvanic  current, 
by  its  effect  in  deflecting  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  Electro-magnetic  multiplier  is  a  more  com¬ 
plex  form  of  this  instrument. 

Gambo'gia.  See  Cambogia. 

Gumbo' gium.  See  Cambogia. 

Gamboi'dea.  See  Cambogia. 

GA'MMA.  (a,  <v.  f. ;  from  the  letter  r, 
gamma ,  which  it  resembled.)  An  iron  instru¬ 
ment  used  by  the  old  surgeons  for  cauterising  a 
hernia. 

Ga'mmahus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  icagapa,  tin 
arch  :  so  called  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  its 
shell.)  The  lobster.  See  Cancer  gammarus. 

Gumou.  See  Cambogia, 
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Gamphe'le.  ( T ajj.<pr]\r}, )  The  clieeks  ;  the 
jaw. 

Ga'ngamon.  (From  yayyapy,  a  fishing-net, 
which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  A  name  of  the 
omentum. 

Ganglia,  abdominal.  The)  semilunar  gan¬ 
glia  and  solar  plerus. 

Ganglia  semiluna.  See  Semiluna  ganglia. 

Ganglia  solar.  See  Solar  ganglia. 

Ga'ngliform.  A  term  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  enlargement  in  the  course  of  a  nerve ; 
but  periphrastically  and  needlessly,  because  a 
gangliform  enlargement  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  ganglion. 

GA'NGLION.  (ow,  ii.  n.  V  ayy  Kioiy  a 
knot.)  A  knot.  1.  In  Anatomy,  a  natural 
knot-like  enlargement,  in  the  course  of  a  nerve. 

See  Nervous  system. 

2.  In  Surgery,  an  encysted  tumour,  formed 
in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  containing  a  fluid 
like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  most  frequently 
occurs  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Ganglion  op  gasserius.  A  ganglion  on  the 
posterior  cord  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Gangrcena  oris.  See  Stomacace. 

Gangrccna  ossis.  See  Spina  ventosa. 

Gangrcena  senilis.  See  Mortification. 

GA'NGRENE.  (Yayypawa.  Gangrena, 
<1?.  f.  ;  from  ypaoj,  to  feed  upon :  so  named 
from  its  eating  away  the  flesh.)  See  Mortifi¬ 
cation. 

G  ARCI'NIA.  (a,cc.  f.  ;  so  called  in  honour 
of  Ur.  Garcin,  who  accurately  described  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.  Class ,  Dodecandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Gakcinia  mangostana.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mangosteen  tree,  which  is  a  native 
of  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.  Its  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  flavoured,  and  most  salubrious  of 
all  fruits.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  white,  almost 
transparent,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour 
than  the  richest  grape.  The  dried  bark  is  used 
medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  tenesmus,  and  a 
strong  decoction  of  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throats. 

O  O 

Garga'heon.  (Vapyapewv.)  The  uvula. 

Ga  rgarism.  See  Gargarisma. 

GARGARFSMA.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  and  Gar- 
gar  ismus,  i.  m.;  and  Gargarismuin,  i.  n.  ;  from 
yapyapfu,  to  gargle.)  A  gargle,  or  wash  for 
the  throat. 

Gargarisma  aluminis.  The  best  formula 
of  this  is  one  drachm  of  purified  alutnin,  half  a 
fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  seven  fluid 
ounces  of  mint  water,  mixed. 

Gargarismum.  See  Gargarisma. 

Ga'rgathum.  (A  low  Latin  word.)  Abed 
on  which  lunatics  were  formerly  confined. 

Grageatio.  See  Sudor  anglicamis. 

Gargle.  See  Gargarisma. 

■  Garlic.  See  Allium. 

Garosmum.  See  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 

Garou.  See  Daphne  gnidhim. 

Garrophy'  llus.  Sec  Eugenia. 

Ga'rum.  [urn,  i.  n.  Tapin'.)  A  kind  of 
pickle  prepared  of  fish  half  putrefied  and 
strongly  salted,  with  the  addition  of  aromatics. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  origin- 
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ally  prepared  from  a  fish,  called  by  the  Greeks 
yapos  ;  but,  according  to  Pliny,  the  gams  was  a 
kind  of  lobster.  Several  species  of  garum  were 
used  by  the  Romans. 

GAS.  (A  Teutonic  word  signifying  air  or 
spirit.)  Gaz.  Aeriform  fluid.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids,  simple  or 
compound,  except  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the 
term  air  is  appropriated. 

A  gas  is  distinguished  from  a  vapour  by  its  I 
permanently  elastic  state.  A  vapour  is  a  body 
made  to  assume  the  elastic  state  for  a  short  time  • 
only,  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  as  when  water  is  ! 
converted  into  steam. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature  without  the  | 
aid  of  art,  and  may  therefore  be  collected ;  j 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  producible  by  t 
artificial  means. 

All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  reduced  to  the  gaceous  form  by  the  ad-  ; 
dition  of  caloric.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
distinguisli  in  every  gas,  the  matter  of  heat  i; 
which  acted  the  part  of  a  solvent,  and  the  sub-  i 
stance  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  substances  ) 
from  which  we  obtain  them  in  the  state  of  gas,  gj 
but  owe  their  formation  to  the  expansive  pro-  (  ] 
perty  of  caloric. 

Gas,  azotic.  See  Nitrogen. 

Gas,  carbonic  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gas,  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car -  (1 
b  uretted  hydrogen. 

Gas,  hepatic.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  sulphuretted,  li 

Gas,  hydrogen.  See  Hydrogen. 

Gas,  light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carbu -  II 
retied  hydrogen. 

Gas  water.  The  water  which  remains  after  i  1 
the  gas  used  for  illumination  has  passed  through  II 
the  purifier.  1 1  consists  of  hydro-sulphuret  and  |  li 
hydro-bisulphuret  of  lime.  It  has  been  recom-  u 
mended  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Gascoigne’s  balls.  See  Gascoigne's  powder.  I M 

Gascoigne’s  powder.  (Called  after  its  in-  li 
ventor. )  Pulvis  Gascoigni.  A  bezoardic  pow-j  » 
der,  composed  of  one  pound  of  the  compound  111 
powder  of  crab’s-claws,  and  one  ounce  of  pre-  [a 
pared  oriental  bezoar,  mixed  together.  Balls1  II 
made  of  this  are  called  Gascoigne’s  balls. 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  See  Carbonic  o.iit/e.lll 

GA'STER.  Taariip.  1.  The  belly  oi  i 
abdomen. 

2.  The  stomach. 

3.  The  womb. 

G ASTE IiO'l’OD A.  (From  yacrrrip,  till  1 
belly,  and  irovs,  a  foot.)  Belly-footed.  Till  d 
name  of  a  class  of  molluscous  animals  wliicll  I 
have  an  organ  of  locomotion,  or  foot,  situate)  1 4 
on  the  abdominal  surface. 

G astero'stoma.  ( From  ya<rri)p,  and  irTo^uujl  f 
and  so  called,  because  the  mouth  opens  into  till i  I 
stomach.)  A  name  given  by  some  to  th  t 
teenia  oscnlis  superjicialibus. 

GA'STRIC.  (Gastricus;  from  yacrrpp,  till  » 
stomach.)  Appertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Gastric  arteries.  Arteries  gastriccv.  The:  f 
are,  the  right  gastro- epiploic,  a  branch  of  tl 
hepatic  artery  ;  the  lift  gastro-epiploic,  a  brand  a 
of  the  splenic  ;  the  coronaria-ventriculi,  a  brand  1 
of  the  cteliac ;  the  pyloric  arteries,  which  aj  < 
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mall  branches  of  the  hepatic  and  gastro-epi- 
Jloics ;  and  the  vasa  brevia,  which  are  branches 
If  the  splenic. 

Gastric  juice.  Succus  gastricus.  A  fluid 
separated  by  the  stomach.  See  Digestion. 

Gastrinum.  An  alchemical  name  of  wood 
•shes,  from  which  carbonate  of  potash  is  pre¬ 
pared. 

GASTRI'TIS.  (is,iilis.  f . ;  from  yaaryp,  the 
rtomach. )  Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  See 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

GASTROCE'LE.  ( e ,  es.  f.  ;  from  y cum/p, 
ihc  stomach,  and  ktjAtj,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia 
>f  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  protrusion  of  1 
hat  viscus  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 
See  Hernia  ventriculi. 

G ASTRO CNE'MIUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
yatrrrip,  the  stomach,  and  Kvqprj,  the  leg.)  Two, 
or  according  to  some  anatomists,  four,  muscles, 
,’orm  the  fleshy  part  or  calf  of  the  leg.  These 
muscles  are  called  gastrocnemii. 

Gastrocnemius  exteiinus.  An  extensor 
nuscle  of  the  foot,  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  at  the  back  part  of  the  leg  ; 
sometimes  called  gemellus  :  this  latter  name  is 
idopted  by  Albinus.  Winslow  describes  it  as 
wo  muscles,  which  he  calls  gastrocnemii;  and 
Douglas  considers  this  and  the  following  as  a 
quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi  suralis.  The 
gastrocnemius  externus  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads.  The  first,  which  is  the  thickest  and 
longest  of  the  two,  springs  by  a  strong  thick 
tendon  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  adhering  strongly 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  between 
■which  and  the  tendon  is  a  considerable  bursa 
mucosa.  The  second  head  arises,  by  a  thinner 
and  shorter  tendon,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  A  little  below 
the  joint,  their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in  a  middle 
tendon,  and  below  the  middle  of  the  tibia  they 
cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  terminate  in  a  broad 
tendon,  which,  a  little  above  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tibia,  unite  with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius 
internus,  to  form  one  round  tendon,  sometimes 
called  chorda  magna,  but  commonly  lendo 
Achillis. 

Gastrocnemius  internus.  This,  which  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  last  described 
muscle,  is  sometimes  named  soleus,  on  account 
ot  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  the  sole 
fish.  It  arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  springs, 
by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some  way 
below  it.  The  second  arises  from  an  oblique 
ridge  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
tibia,  which  affords  origin  to  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  popliteus,  continuing  to  receive  fleshy 
fibres  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  for  some 
way  down.  This  muscle,  which  is  narrow  at 
its  origin,  spreads  wider,  as  it  descends,  as  far 
as  its  middle  ;  alter  which  it  becomes  narrower 
again,  and  begins  to  grow  tendinous;  but  its 
fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely  disappear  till  it  has 
■  almost  reached  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  a 
little  above  which  it  unites  with  the  last-de¬ 
scribed  muscle,  to  form  the  lendo  Achillis.  This 
thick  round  cord  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
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and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  after  sliding 
over  a  cartilaginous  surface  on  that  bone,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  tendinous  sheath 
that  is  furnished  with  a  large  bursa  mucosa. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use, 
viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing  it 
backwards  and  downwards. 

G ASTRO CO'LIC.  (Gastrocolicus ;  from 
ycuxTijp,  the  stomach,  and  iccuAor,  the  colon.) 
The  greater  omentum  is  called  the  gastro-colic 
omentum,  because  it  passes  from  the  stomach  to 
the  arch  of  the  colon. 

GASTRO  DY'NI  A.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  yaa- 
Tiyp,  the  stomach,  and  odumj,  pain.)  Spasmodic 
pain  in  the  stomach. 

G  A'STRO-ENTERTTIS.  (is,idis.  f.;from 
yaarrip,  the  stomach,  and  cincpov,  the  intestine. 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
See  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Castro-epiploic  arteries.  Two  arteries, 
which  supply  the  stomach  and  omentum.  See 
Gastric  arteries. 

Gastro'loquism.  A  hybrid  term  synonymous 
with  ventriloquism. 

Ga'stro-hystero'tomy.  ( Gastro-hystero-to- 
mia,  a.  f.  ;  from  yaaryp,  the  tbelly,  varepov, 
the  womb,  and  repian,  to  cut.)  The  Ctesarian 
section. 

Gastroraphy.  (Gastroraphe ;  from  yaar-qp, 
the  stomach,  and  pa<pij,  a  suture.)  The  sewino- 
of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GAS I'ROTO'IVIIA.  (From  yaarr-qp,  the 
belly,  and  rcpva,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  abdomen,  which  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  under  several  circumstances. 

Gaule.  See  Myrica  gale. 

Ga'yacine.  A  name  given  by  some  French 
chemists  to  the  resin  of  guiac. 

Gaz.  See  Gas. 

Ga'ziform.  Gas-like.  A  term  that  has  been 
applied  to  elastic  fluids,  but  unnecessarily  ;  a 
gaziform  fluid  means  nothing  but  a  gas. 

G  AZO  ML  I  Eli.  (  f  rom  gas,  and  perpov, 
a  measure.)  This  word  is  applied,  not  as  its 
etymology  would  import,  to  any  instrument  for 
measuring  gas,  but  simply  to  a  reservoir  for 
containing  gas. 

G  idle  acid.  The  same  as  geine. 

Ge'ine.  (From  y-q,  the  earth.)  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  vegetable  mould,  which, 
according  to  Braconnot,  resembles  ulmin. 

Geiso'ma.  (From  yeurov,  the  eaves  of  the 
house.)  Geison.  The  prominent  parts  of  the 
eyebrows,  which  hang  over  the  eyes  like  the 
eaves  of  a  house. 

Gei'son.  See  Geisoma. 

Gela'sinos.  (reAamm  ;  from  yeAaoj,  to 
laugh.)  A  Greek  epithet  of  the  incisor  teeth, 
because  they  are  shown  in  laughter — oSovres 
yeKacriroi. 

Gela'smus.  (From  ycAa<x,  to  laugh.)  The 
Sardonic  laugh.  See  Sardonic  laugh. 

GE'LATINE.  (Gelatina,  <e.  f.)  Geliy, 
or  jelly.  A  substance  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
in  alkohol  :  capable  of  assuming  a  well-known 
elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by  coolino- 
when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and  liqui- 
tiable  again,  by  increasing  its  temperature. 
This  last  property  remarkably  distinguishes  it 
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from  albumen,  which  becomes  consistent  by 
heat.  It  is  precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form 
by  tannin;  and  it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on 
gelatine  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tan¬ 
ning  leather. 

Jellies  are  mostly  obtained  from  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  and  these  are  very  common  in  our  kit¬ 
chens ;  they  may  be  extracted  from  all  the  parts 
of  animals,  by  boiling  them  in  water.  Hot 
water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Acids,  likewise,  dissolve  them,  as  do 
also  more  particularly  the  alkalies. (  Jelly,  which 
has  been  extracted  without  long  decoction, 
possesses  most  of  the  characters  of  vegetable 
mucilage  ;  but  it  is  seldom  obtained  without  a 
mixture  of  albumen. 

Jellies,  in  a  pure  state,  have  scarcely  any 
smell  or  remarkable  taste.  By  distillation,  they 
afford  an  insipid  and  inodorous  phlegm,  which 
easily  putrifies.  A  stronger  heat  causes  them 
to  swell  up,  become  black,  and  emit  a  fmtid 
odour,  accompanied  with  white  acrid  fumes. 
An  impure  volatile  alkali,  together  with  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  then  passes  over,  leaving  a  spongy 
coal,  not  easily  burned,  and  containing  common 
salt  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  seafaring  persons,  under 
the  name  of  portable  soup.  The  whole  art  of 
performing  this  operation  consists  in  boiling  the 
meat,  and  taking  the  scum  off,  as  usual,  until 
the  soup  possesses  the  requisite  flavour.  It  is 
then  suffered  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may 
be  separated.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed 
with  five  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly 
boiled.  This  operation  serves  to  clarify  the 
liquid,  by  the  removal  of  opake  particles,  which 
unite  with  the  white  of  egg  at  the  time  it 
becomes  solid  by  the  heat,  and  are  consequently 
removed  along  with  it.  The  liquor  is  then  to 
be  strained  through  flannel,  and  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick 
paste  ;  after  which  it  is  spread,  rather  thin,  upon 
a  smooth  stone,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and,  lastly, 
dried  in  a  stove,  until  it  becomes  brittle.  These 
cakes  may  be  kept  four  or  five  years,  if  defended 
from  moisture.  When  intended  to  be  used, 
nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done  than  to  dis¬ 
solve  a  sufficient  quantity  in  boiling  water, 
which  by  that  means  becomes  converted  into 
soup. 

Jelly  is  also  found  in  vegetables,  as  ripe 
currants,  and  other  berries,  mixed  with  an  acid. 

Gelatinous.  Of  the  nature  of  Gelatin. 

GEL  ATI  O.  (o,  onis.  f. ;  from  gelo,  to 
freeze.)  1.  Freezing. 

2.  That  rigidity  of  the  body  which  happens 
in  a  catalepsy,  as  if  the  person  were  frozen. 

Geliium.  Gelfum.  An  alchemical  term 
applied  to  argentiferous  pyrites,  and  to  the 
philosopher’s  stone. 

Gem.  See  Gemma. 

GEME'LLUS.  (From  geminus,  double, 
having  a  fellow.)  See  Gastrocnemius,  awl  Ge- 
mini • 

GE'MINI.  (i,  orum.  m.  pi.)  Twins. 

Gemini,  sc.  muscui.i.  Gemelli,  of  Winslow. 
Part  of  the  marsupialis  of  Cowper.  A  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  which  has  been  a  subject  ol  dispute 
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among  anatomists  since  the  days  of  Vesalius. 
Some  describe  it  as  two  distinct  muscles  ;  and 
hence  the  name  it  has  of  gemini.  Others  con¬ 
tend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  single 
muscle.  The  truth  is,  that  it  consists  of  two 
portions,  which  are  united  together  by  a  ten¬ 
dinous  and  fleshy  membrane,  and  afford  a  passage  j 
between  them  to  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  J 
interims,  which  they  inclose,  as  it  were,  in  a 
purse.  These  two  portions  are  placed  under  the  | 
glutams  maximus,  between  the  ischium  and  the 
great  trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  shortest  1 
and  thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy  from  the  | 
external  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  1 
and  the  inferior,  from  the  tuberosity  of  that  j 
bone,  and  likewise  from  the  posterior  sacro-  r 
ischiatic  ligament.  They  are  inserted,  tendinous  1 
and  fleshy,  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  l 
great  trochanter.  Between  the  two  portions  of  ' 
this  muscle,  and  the  termination  of  the  obturator  I 
interims,  there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa ,  con-  |j 
nected  to  both,  and  to  that  part  of  the  capsular  | 
ligament  of  the  joint  which  lies  under  the  : 
gemini. 

This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  femoris  I 
outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon  of  the  ob-  1 
turator  internus  from  slipping  out  of  its  place  j) 
while  that  muscle  is  in  action. 

GE'MMA.  (a,  ec.  f.)  1.  In  Mineralogy,  a  jt 

precious  stone  or  gem. 

In  the  superstitious  medicine  of  former  times,  i  j 
almost  all  the  genus  had  some  medicinal  or  II 
magical  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  bud  on  the  stems  of  plants,  j/ 

The  ancients  used  the  terms  germen  and  t 
oculus  to  denote  those  buds  which  contain  the  ij 
rudiments  of  branches  and  leaves,  and  gemma  UJ 
those  in  which  flowers  only  are  contained  ;  but  [' 
by  the  moderns,  germen  lias  been  applied  tola 
denote  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  or  as  a  genericlp 
term  for  all  buds.  —  Thompson. 

A  gemma,  or  bud,  contains  the  rudiments  of  i 
a  plant,  or  of  part  of  a  plant,  for  a  while  in  a  1 
latent  state,  till  the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  i 
circumstances,  favour  their  evolution.  In  the 
bud,  therefore,  the  vital  principle  is*  dormant.*  l 
Buds  of  trees,  or  shrubs,  destined  for  coldl  n 
countries,  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  sum-Ji  i 
mer  in  the  bosoms  of  their  leaves,  and  are  gene-1  i 
rally  solitary  ;  but  in  the  Lonicera  cecrulea,  oil 
blue-berried  honev-suekle,  they  grow  one  undeil  i 
another  for  three  successive  seasons. 

The  buds  of  the  plane  tree,  Platanus,  aril 
concealed  in  the  footstalk,  which  must  be  re  I  ; 
moved  before  they  can  be  seen,  and  which  the' 
force  off  by  their  increase  ;  so  that  no  plant  cat) 
have  more  truly  and  necessarily  deeiduoul 
leaves. 

Shrubs  in  general  have  no  buds,  neither  hav  1 
the  trees  of  hot  climates. 

Buds  are  various  in  their  forms,  but  ver  3 
uniform  in  the  same  species,  or  even  genuq  n 
They  consist  of  scales  closely  enveloping  eae 
other,  and  enfolding  the  embryo  plant  or  brand 
Externally,  they  have  often  an  additional  guar 
of  gum,  resin,  or  woolliness,  against  wet  or  colt) 
The  horse-chestnut  affords  a  fine  example  ii 
large  and  well-formed  buds. 
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The  contents  of  buds  are  different,  even  in 
afferent  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  willows, 
file  buds  of  some  produce  leaves  only,  others 
lowers,  while  in  other  species  the  same  bud 
•ears  both  leaves  and  flowers.  Different  causes, 
•epending  on  the  soil  or  situation,  seem  in  one 
ase  to  generate  leaf-buds,  in  another  flowcr- 
mds.  In  general,  whatever  checks  the  luxuriant 
reduction  of  leaf-buds,  favours  the  formation 
f  flowers  and  seeds - Smith. 

Gems  are  found  in  all  trees  and  shrubs  in 
■mperate  climates.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
ney  arc  visible  from  the  first,  in  which  case 
aey  are  axillary,  that  is,  seated  in  the  axillae  of 
ne  leaves,  or  the  angle  which  the  upper  part  ot 
oe  footstalk  of  the  leaf  makes  with  the  surface 
f  the  stem;  but  in  some  instances,  as  the 
umachs  and  planes,  they  are  latent,  being  hid 
-ithin  the  base  of  the  footstalk,  and  never  seen 
ntil  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Gems  are,  however, 
ometimes  protruded  from  the  trunk,  long  after 

has  ceased  to  produce  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of 
dventitious  buds  ;  they  are  also  situated  on 
jots,  and  on  tubers ;  but  in  these  cases  they  are 
sually  denominated  oculi,  or  eyes. 

Annual  plants  are  supposed  to  be  furnished 
dth  gems ;  but  although  they  are  devoid  of 
overed  gems,  yet  their  lateral  shoots  proceed 
•om  naked  buds  which  immediately  spread  into 
oliage. 

The  relative  position  of  axillary  gems  is  neces- 
arily  regulated  by  that  of  the  leaf,  and  therefore 
re  find  them, 

1.  Opposite,  or  placed  exactly  on  the  same 
ole,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  or  the  branch. 

2.  Alternate,  or  placed  alternately,  although 
n  opposite  sides ;  and, 

3.  Spiral,  that  is,  placed  round  the  stem  or 
>ranch  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cord  wound  in 

spiral  manner  round  it  would  touch  each  gem. 
they  are  said  to  be  simple  or  solitary,  when  one 
(Jem  only  is  seen  in  the  axilla  of  each  leaf,  as 
n  the  greater  number  of  instances;  and  aggre- 
:ate,  when,  as  in  some  plants,  two,  three,  or 
ven  more,  are  protruded  at  the  same  time : 
hus  we  find  two  in  the  Sambucus  nigra,  or  com- 
non  elder ;  three  in  the  Aristolochia  sipho,  or 
iroad-leaved  birth-wort ;  and  many  in  the  Zan- 
\hoxylum  fraxineuni,  or  toothach  tree. 

Du  Hamel  first  noticed  the  fact,  that  stems 
nd  branches,  iurnishedj’jwith  alternate  axillary 
Hems,  have  generally  one  terminal  gem  only  ; 
-nd  those  with  opposite  have  generally  three 
lerminal  gems. 

The  gems  on  most  trees  and  shrubs  rise  with 
•  broad  base  from  the  surface  where  they  are 
protruded,  and  consequently,  being  in  close 
•ontact  with  it,  are  said  to  be  sessile ;  but  they 
ire  distant  or  stalked  on  some,  as  the  common 
•Ider,  on  which  they  are  supported  on  a  short 
•ootstalk,  and  are  termed  pedicillatce ,  or  stalked. 

Gems  differ  very  considerably  in  the  number 
md  characters  of  the  enclosing  scales,  their  con- 
ents,  the  folding  up  of  the  leaves  within  them, 
md  the  manner  in  which  they  are  evolved  in  the 
firing. 

a.  I  he  scales  differ  in  size  and  texture,  even 
■J  the  same  gem:  in  the  gems  of  different 
"ants,  they  differ  also  in  number  and  in  the 
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nature  of  their  coverings.  Some  gems  are 
entirely  destitute  of  scales ;  as  those  of  annual 
plants,  and  many  perennials  of  tropical  climates. 
The  scales,  in  some  instances,  are  besmeared 
with  a  resinous  matter;  in  others,  they  are 
entirely  free  from  any  moist  exudation,  but  are 
smooth  and  polished,  being  covered  with  a  dry 
gummy  varnish  ;  or  they  are  externally  hairy, 
or  enveloped  in  a  velvety  down. 

Gems  are  arranged  into  three  species :  — 

1.  Gemmce foliiferce,  leaf  gems. 

2.  Gemmce Jloriferce,  flower  gems. 

3.  Gemmce  rnixtce,  mixed  gems. 

The  Amygdalus  pcrsica,  or  peach-tree,  the 
Daphne  mezereum,  and  many  other  plants,  afford 
examples  of  distinct  leaf  and  flower  gems  ;  the 
Syringa  vulgaris,  and  JEsculus  h ippocastanu  tn,  of 
mixed  gems;  and  the  pear  and  apple  trees,  of 
both  leaf  and  mixed  gems. 

The  leaves,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
are  variously  folded  up,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
smallest  possible  space  in  the  gem.  This  regu¬ 
lates  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  when  the  gem 
opens  in  spring,  and  it  is  invariably  the  same  in 
individual  plants  of  the  same  species.  This 
process  is  termed  foliation,  and  the  figures  which 
the  leaves  assume  at  the  time  have  received 
different  appellations.  —  Thompson. 

1.  Foliatio  involuta,  involute,  in  which  each 
internal  margin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  inwards  ; 
as  in  Humulus  lupulus,  and  Nymphcea  lutea. 

2.  Iievoluta,  revolute,  in  which  the  lateral 
margins  are  rolled  outwards  ;  as  in  willows,  and 
Rumex  patientia. 

3.  Obvoluta,  obvolute,  in  which  one  leaf, 
doubled  lengthways,  embraces  within  its  doubling 
one  half  of  the  other  leaf,  folded  in  the  same 
manner ;  as  in  Salvia  officinalis,  and  Dipsacus 
communis. 

4.  Convoluta,  convolute,  in  which  the  leaf  is 
rolled  lengthways  in  a  spiral  manner,  one  margin 
forming  the  axis  round  which  the  other  turns  ; 
as  in  Primus  domestica,  and  Prunus  armeniaca, 
the  cabbage,  grasses,  & c. 

5.  Equitans,  equitant,  in  which  the  leaf  is  so 
folded  that  the  two  sides  deeply  embrace  the 
opposite  leaf,  which,  in  its  turn,  encloses  the 
one  opposed  to  it,  and  so  on  to  the  centre  of  the 
bud  :  this  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
Hemarocallis,  or  day-lily,  and  Syringa  vulgaris. 

6.  Conduplicala,  in  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other  ;  as  in  Fagus 
sylvatica,  and  Quercus  robur. 

7.  Plicata,  plaited,  the  leaf  being  folded  up 
like  a  fan  ;  as  in  Retula  alba,  anil  Alchemilla 
vulgaris. 

8.  Reclinata,  reclinate,  turned  down,  the  leaf 
hanging  down  and  wrapt  round  the  footstalk  ; 
as  in  Aconitum,  and  Arum. 

0.  Circinuta,  circinal,  in  which  the  leaf  is 
rolled  from  the  apex  to  the  base;  as  in  all 
ferns. 

As  the  gems  open,  the  leaves  gradually  unfold 
themselves,  and  assume  their  natural  forms  ;  but 
the  opening  of  the  bud  does  not  in  every  instance 
immediately  set  free  the  leaves,  lor  in  some  gems 
each  leaf  is  separately  enclosed  in  a  membra¬ 
neous  cover. 

GEMMA'CEUS,  A  term  applied  by  bota- 
U  u 
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lists  to  a  flower-stalk  which  grows  out  of  a  leaf- 
Jud,  as  is  seen  in  the  Berberis  vulgaris. 

GEM  MA'TIO.  ( o ,  onis.  f.  ;  from  gemma, 
a  hud.)  A  term  used  by  Linnaeus  expressive 
of  the  origin,  form,  &c.  of  buds.  See  Gemma. 

GEMMl'PAROUS.  (From  gemma,  a 
hoot,  and  jiario,  to  bring  forth.)  Applied  to 
plants  and  animals  which  propagate  by  shoots. 

Gk'mmula.  A  little  bud.  The  termination 
of  the  plumula  of  germinating  seeds. 

Gemu'iisa.  A  disease  situated  between  the 
toes  was  anciently  so  called,  according  to  Pliny. 
W  hat  this  disease  was  is  now  unknown. 

GE'NA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  The  Latin  for  the 
cheek. 

Genera'tio  fissi'fara.  Generation  by  divi¬ 
sion.  The  production  of  a  new  organism  by  a 
separation  from  the  substance  of  the  parent,  as 
in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  shoots  ;  and  that 
of  certain  animals,  as  some  of  the  infusoria  and 
polypi.  See  Generation. 

GENERATION.  ( Generatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  yeivogai,  to  beget.)  Many  ingenious 
hypotheses  have  been  instituted  by  physiologists 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  generation  ;  but  the 
whole  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it  appears 
to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena  it  affords,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Haller,  Buffon, 
Cruickshanks,  and  Haighton.  It  is  a  sexual 
action,  performed  in  different  ways  in  most 
animals ;  many  of  them  have  different  sexes, 
and  require  conjunction  :  such  are  the  human 
species,  quadrupeds,  and  others.  The  females 
of  quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into  two 
cavities,  uterus  bicornis,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  teats  ;  they  have  no  menstrual  flux  ;  most 
of  them  bear  several  young  at  a  time,  and  the 
period  of  their  gestation  is  generally  short.  The 
generation  of  birds  is  very  different.  The  males 
have  a  strong  genital  organ,  which  is  often 
double.  The  vulva  in  the  females  is  placed 
behind  the  anus  ;  the  ovaries  have  no  matrices, 
and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  eiiS  from  the  ovarium  into  the  intestines: 
this  passage  is  called  the  oviduct.  The  eggs  of 
pullets  have  exhibited  unexpected  facts  to  phy¬ 
siologists,  who  examined  the  phenomena  of 
incubation.  The  most  important  discoveries 
are  those  of  the  immortal  Haller,  who  found 
the  chicken  perfectly  formed,  in  eggs  which  were 
not  fecundated.  There  is  no  determinate  con¬ 
junction  between  fishes;  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs  on  the  sands,  over  which  the  male 
passes,  and  emits  its  seminal  fluid,  doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  fecundating  them:  these  eggs 
are  hatched  after  a  certain  time.  The  males  of 
several  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  a  double  or 
forked  organ.  Insects  exhibit  all  the  varieties 
which  are  observed  in  other  animals  :  there  are 
some,  indeed  the  greater  number,  which  have 
the  sexes  in  two  separate  individuals ;  among 
others,  the  reproduction  is  made  either  with  or 
without  conjunction,  as  in  the  vine-fretter;  one 
of  these  insects,  confined  alone  beneath  a  glass, 
produces  a  great  number  of  others.  The  organ 
of  the  male,  in  insects,  is  usually  armed  with 
two  hooks  to  seize  the  female  :  the  place  of  these 
organs  is  greatly  varied ;  with  some,  it  is  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  belly,  near  the  chest,  as  in  the 
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female  dragon-fly  ;  in  others,  it  is  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  antenna,  as  in  the  male  spider.  j 
Most  worms  are  hermaphrodite  ;  each  individual 
has  both  sexes.  Polypi,  with  respect  to  gene¬ 
ration,  are  singular  animals ;  they  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  buds  or  offsets :  a  bud  is  separated 
from  each  vigorous  polypus,  which  is  fixed  to 
some  neighbouring  body,  and  grows :  polypi 
are  likewise  found  on  their  surface,  in  the  same  [ 
manner  as  branches  issue  from  plants.  These  j 
are  the  principal  inodes  of  generation  in  animals.  || 

In  the  human  species,  which  engages  our  at-  ■ 

tention  more  particularly,  the  phamomena  are  , 
as  follow  :  — 

The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  act  of  repro-  | 
duction,  is  to  deposit  the  semen  in  the  vagina,  | 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  orifice  of  j 
the  uterus. 

The  function  which  the  female  discharges  is  j 
much  more  obscure  :  some  feel,  at  this  moment, 
very  strong  voluptuous  sensations;  others  appear  f 
entirely  insensible  ;  whilst  others,  again,  expe¬ 
rience  a  sensation  which  is  very  painful.  Some  j 
of  them  pour  out  a  mucous  substance  in  con¬ 
siderable  abundance,  at  the  instant  of  the  most  j 
vivid  pleasure :  whilst,  in  the  greater  part,  this 
pluenomenon  is  entirely  wanting.  In  all  these  j 
respects,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  exact  resemblance  ) 
between  any  two  females. 

These  different  phamomena  are  common  to  the 
most  frequent  acts  of  copulation ;  that  is,  to 
those  which  do  not  produce  impregnation,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  effective. 

The  most  recent  opinion  is,  that  the  uterus  i 
during  impregnation  opens  a  little,  draws  in  the 
semen  by  aspiration,  and  directs  it  to  the  ova¬ 
rium  by  means  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  fim-  ; 
briated  extremity  of  which  closely  embraces  that 
organ. 

The  contact  of  the  semen  determines  the 
rupture  of  one  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  fluid  that 
passes  from  it,  or  the  vesicle  itself,  passes  into 
the  uterus,  where  the  new  individual  is  to  be 
developed. 

However  satisfactory  this  explanation  may 
appear,  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  even  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experiments  of  the  most  exact 
observers. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  made  upon  ani¬ 
mals  by  Harvey,  De  Graaf,  Valisneri,  &c.,  the  |  I 
semen  lias  never  been  perceived  in  the  cavity  of  t  I 
the  uterus;  much  less  has  it  been  seen  in  the  i 
Fallopian  tube,  at  the  surface  of  the  ovarium. 

It  is  quite  the  same  with  the  motion  which  the 
Fallopian  tube  is  supposed  to  have  in  embracing 
the  circumference  of  the  ovarium  :  it  has  never 
been  proved  by  experiment.  Even  if  one  should 
suppose  that  the  semen  penetrates  into  the  uterus  J 
at  the  moment  of  coition,  which  is  not  impossible,  i 
though  it  has  not  been  observed,  it  would  still  i 
be  very  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  fluid  ) 
could  pass  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  anil  arrive 
at  the  ovarium.  The  uterus  in  the  empty  state 
is  not  contractible ;  the  uterine  orifice  of  the  > 
Fallopian  tubes,  is  extremely  narrow,  and  these 
canals  have  no  known  sensible  motion. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the 
passage  of  the  semen  to  the  ovarium,  some 
authors  have  imagined  that  this  matter  is  not 
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carried  there,  but  only  the  vapour  which  exhales 
from  it,  or  the  aura  seminalis.  Others  think 
that  the  semen  is  absorbed  in  the  vagina,  passes 
into  the  venous  system,  and  arrives  at  the  ovaria 
by  the  arteries.  The  phenomena  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  fecundation  of  women  are,  then,  nearly 
unknown.  An  equal  obscurity  rests  on  the  fecun¬ 
dation  of  other  mammiferous  females.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  conceive  a 
passage  of  the  semen  to  the  ovaria  in  these,  since 
:  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  possess  a 
peristaltic  motion  like  that  of  the  intestines. 
Fecundation,  however,  taking  place  by  the  con¬ 
tact  of  tlie  semen  with  the  ova,  in  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  birds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  nature 
employs  any  other  mode  for  the  mammifera  ;  it 
is  necessary,  then,  to  consider  it  as  very  probable 
that,  either  at  the  instant  of  coition,  or  at  a 
greater  or  less  time  afterwards,  the  semen  arrives 
at  the  ovarium,  where  it  exerts  more  especially 
its  action  upon  the  vessels  most  developed. 

But,  even  should  it  be  out  of  doubt  that  the 
semen  arrives  at  the  vesicles  of  the  ovarium,  it 
would  still  remain  to  be  known  how  its  contact 
animates  the  germ  contained  in  it.  Now,  this 
phenomenon  is  one  of  those  on  which  our 

•  senses,  and  even  our  mind,  have  no  hold  :  it  is 
one  of  those  impenetrable  mysteries  of  which 
we  are,  and,  perhaps,  shall  ever  remain  ig¬ 
norant. 

We  have,  however,  on  this  subject,  some  very 
ingenious  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  which 
have  removed  the  difficulty  as  far  as  it  seems 
possible.  This  philosopher  has  proved,  by  a 
great  number  of  trials,  1st,  that  three  grains  of 
semen,  dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  water,  are 
sufficient  to  give  to  it  the  fecundating  virtue; 

.  2d,  that  the  spermatic  animalcula  are  not  neces- 
;  sary  to  fecundation,  as  Button  and  other  authors 
have  thought;  3d,  that  the  aura  seminalis,  or 

•  seminal  vapour,  has  no  fecundating  property; 

4th,  that  a  bitch  can  be  impregnated  by  the 
mechanical  injection  of  semen  into  her  vagina, 
&c.  &c.  ° 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  consider  as  conjectural 
what  authors  say  about  the  general  signs  of 
fecundation.  At  the  instant  of  conception, 
the  woman  feels,  it  is  said,  a  universal  tremor, 
continued  lor  some  time,  accompanied  by  a 
voluptuous  sensation ;  the  features  are  discom¬ 
posed,  the  eyes  lose  their  brilliancy,  the  pupils 
are  dilated,  the  visage  pale,  &c.  No  doubt, 
impregnation  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  these 
signs  ;  but  many  mothers  have  never  felt  them, 
and  reach  even  the  third  month  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy  without  suspecting  their  situation.— 

!  71 fagendie's  Physiology. 

Fecundation  having  thus  taken  place  a 
motion  is  induced  in  the  vivified  ovum,  which 
ruptures  the  tender  vesicle  that  contains  it;  the 
fimbria;  of  the  Fallopian  tube  then  grasp  and 
convey  it  into  the  tube,  which,  by  its  peristaltic 
motion,  conducts  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
there  to  be  evolved  and  brought  to  maturity’ 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  term,  to  be  sent 
into  the  world. 

Generation,  equivocal.  Generatio  cequi- 
,voca‘  Generatio  spontanea.  Generatio  helero- 
tgenea.  Generatio  primitiva.  It  was  the  belief 
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of  the  ancients  that  a  plastic  energy  existed  in 
the  universe,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
matter,  in  certain  circumstances,  could  become 
j  organised,  and  new  living  beings  thus  spon¬ 
taneously  produced ;  as  when  minute  animals 
are  apparently  formed  from  putrefaction,  and  in 
infusions  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 
This  supposed  mode  of  generation  has  been 
called  the  equivocal  generation  or  epigenesis. 
Ihe  hypothesis  of  the  equivocal  generation,  as 
adopted  by  Aristotle,  was  for  many  ages  uni¬ 
versally  assented  to.  In  modern  times  the 
opinions  of  physiologists  have  fluctuated.  The 
doctrine  was  thrown  into  discredit  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Redi  and  Valisneri ;  it  derived  new 
support  from  those  of  Tuberville,  Needham, 
Muller,  and  Wrisberg,  and  was  again  contro¬ 
verted  by  Spallanzani.  The  observations  of 
Priestly  on  Convervee  (see  Conferva),  were  in  its 
favour,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  Ingen- 
houz  and  Treveranus,  but  the  recent  researches 
of  Ehrenberg  throw  great  doubt  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  these  observations.  On  the  whole,  the 
question  must  be  considered  as  yet  unsettled. 
The  phenomenon  most  in  favour  of  the  equivocal 
generation,  is  the  production  of  those  entozoa 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  source  extra¬ 
neous  to  the  body  of  the  animal  in  which  they 
are  found. 

Generation,  organs  of.  The  parts  sub¬ 
servient  to  generation  in  a  woman,  are  divided 
into  external  and  internal.  The  external  parts 
are  the  mons  veneris,  the  labia,  the  perinceum,,  the 
clitoris,  and  the  nymphee.  The  internal  parts  of 
generation  are  the  vagina  and  uterus,  the  ovaria 
and  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of 
generation  in  men,  are  the  penis,  testes,  vesiculee 
seminales,  vasa  deferentia,  and  prostate  gland. 

Gene'ric.  Genericus.  Appertaining  to  a 
genus.  See  Genus. 

GENE'VA.  (a,  ee.  f.  The  name  of  the 
place  where  it  was  first  made.)  Gin.  A  spirit 
distilled  from  malt  or  rye,  which  afterwards 
undergoes  the  same  process,  a  second  time,  with 
juniper- berries.  This  is  the  original  and  most 
wholesome  state  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  now 
prepared  without  juniper -berries,  and  is  distilled 
from  turpentine  and  cardamoms,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  juniper-berries,  which  gives  it  something 
of  a  similar  flavour.  The  consumption  of  this 
article,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  immense, 
and  the  consequences  are  very  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  those  who  drink  it ;  and  some  artisans, 
and  many  of  the  poorer  sort,  take  ten  and  twelve 
glasses  a  day.  It  has  now  become  a  practice 
with  the  retail  dealers  of  this  article,  to  prepare 
it  for  their  customers  by  mixing  alum,  sugar, 
and  some  other  pernicious  articles. 

GENICUL  A'TUS.  Geniculate:  bent  like 
the  knee.  Applied  to  stems  and  the  culm  of 
straw  of  grasses ;  as  in  Alopecuris  geniculatus. 

GENl'CULUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from  genu, 
a  knee.)  The  knot  or  joint  of  stems,  grasses, 
&c. 

Geni'ogt.o'ssus.  (From  yeveior,  the  chin, 
anti  “/AwrTrra,  the  tongue.)  See  Geniohyoglosstts. 

Geni'o-hy'o-glo'ssus.  (From  yevetov,  the 
chin,  uotiScs,  the  os  hyoidcs,  and  yAuiraa,  the 
U  u  2 
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tongue:  so  called  from  its  origin  and  insertion.) 
Genio-glossus,  of  some  authors.  The  muscle 
which  forms  the  fourth  layer  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises  from  a  rough 
protuberance  in  the  inside  of  tiie  middle  of  the 
lower  jaw;  its  fibres  run  like  a  fan,  forwards, 
upwards,  and  backwards,  anti  arc  inserted  into 
the  tip,  middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
base  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into 
the  mouth,  the  middle  downwards,  and  to 
render  its  back  concave.  It  also  draws  its  root 
and  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  and  thrusts  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

Geni'o-ii yoide'us.  (From  yeveiov,  the  chin, 
and  eoeiSes,  the  os  hyoides :  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the  os 
hyoides.)  The  muscle  which  constitutes  the 
third  layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides. 
It  is  a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  arising 
tendinous  from  a  rough  protuberance  at  the 
inside  of  the  chin,  and  growing  somewhat 
broader  and  thicker  as  it  descends  backward  to 
be  inserted  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres  into 
both  the  edges  of  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  It 
draws  the  os  hyoides  forwards  to  the  chin. 

Geni! o-Phary' ngeus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. 

GE'NIPI.  A  term  of  barbarous  origin, 
applied  to  the  two  following  plants  :  — 

Genipi  album.  See  Artemisia  rupestris. 

Genipi  verum.  The  plant  directed  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purposes,  under  this  title,  is  the  Achillea 
— -foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  simplicibus,  glabris, 
punctatis,  of  Haller.  It  has  a  very  grateful 
smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  exhibited  in 
Switzerland,  in  epilepsy,  diarrhoea,  and  debility 
of  the  stomach. 

GENI'STA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  genu,  a  knee  : 
so  called  from  the  inflection  and  angularity  of 
its  twigs.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia  ; 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  common 
broom.  See  Spartium  scoparium. 

Genista  canahiensis.  This  tree  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  afford  the  lignum  Rhodium,  which  is  now 
known  to  be  an  aspalathus.  See  Aspalathus 
canariensis. 

Genista  spinosa  indica.  liahel  schulli.  An 
Indian  tree,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  which  is 
diuretic.  The  leaves,  boiled  and  sprinkled 
in  vinegar,  have  the  same  effect,  according  to 
ltay. 

Genista  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dyer’s  broom. 

Genita'lis.  (From  gigno,  to  beget.)  Ge¬ 
nital.  Appertaining  to  generation. 

Genital  organs.  See  Organs  if  generation. 

Genita'liijm.  (From  genilale,  the  membrum 
virile.)  A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

GENI'TICUS.  (From  ymvugai,  gignor. ) 
Appertaining  to  the  sexual  function. 

Genitu'ka.  (From  gigno.)  1.  The  male 
seed. 

2.  The  genital  organs  of  either  sex. 

Gensing.  See  Paua.v. 

GENTIA'NA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Gentius, 
king  of  Illyria,  _wbo  first  used  it.)  1.  I  he 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Id  nil  scan 
system.  Class,  Penlandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 
Gentian. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  gentian 
root.  See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Gentiana  alba.  See  Laserpitium. 

Gentiana  centauuhjm.  Lesser  centaury 
was  so  called  in  the  Linmean  system ;  but  it 
now  belongs  to  the  genus  Chironia. 

Gentiana  i.utea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  gentian  ;  called  also,  Felwort,  and 
Gentiana  rubra.  The  gentian  met  with  in  the 
shops,  is  the  root  of  Gentiana  —  corollis  sub- 
quinquejidis  rotatis  verticillatis,  calycibus  spatha- 
ceis,  of  Linnasus  ;  and  is  imported  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Germany.  It  is  the  only  medicinal 
part  of  the  plant,  has  little  or  no  smell,  but  to 
the  taste  manifests  great  bitterness,  on  which 
account  it  is  in  general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
anthelmintic,  antiseptic,  emmenagogue,  and 
febrifuge.  The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
root  are  the  infusum  gentianre  compositum ,  and 
tinctura  gentianre  composita,  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  infusum  atnarum, 
vinurn  amarum,  tinctura  amara,  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia;  and  the  extract  um  gen¬ 
tianre  is  ordered  by  both. 

Gentiana  rubra.  See  Gentiana  lutea. 

GE'NTIANINE.  An  alkaline  principle 
discovered  in  the  Gentiana  lutea  by  Henri  and 
Caventou,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active  part  of 
the  plant.  It  is  yellow,  bitter,  inodorous, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alkohol  and  ether. 

Gentia'ni^s.  A  natural  family  of  plants,  of 
which  the  genus  gentiana  is  the  type. 

Genti'lii  morbi.  ( Gens,  a  family.)  Family 
or  hereditary  diseases. 

GE'NU.  (Indeclinable  in  the  singular, 
n.  :  genua,  genuorurn,  &c.  in  the  plural.)  The 
knee. 

Genugra.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  from  genu,  the  knee, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  A  name  given  by  Para¬ 
celsus  to  gout  in  the  knee. 

GEO'DES.  A  kind  of  actites,  the  hollow 
of  which  contains  only  loose  earth,  instead  of  a 
nodule.  See  Actites. 

GEOFFIliE'A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  named  in  honour 
of  Ur.  Geortroy. )  Geoffroya.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Geofrrea  biennis.  See  Andira  inermis. 

Geoferjea  surinamensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  esteemed 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

Gi  iiania'ce.e.  A  natural  family  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  geranium  is  the  type. 

Gera'nis.  (From  yepcivos,  a  crane:  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  crane.)  A  bandage  for  a  fractured 
clavicle. 

GERA'NIUM,  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  yepaeos, 
a  crane  :  so  called  because  its  pistil  is  long  like 
the  hill  of  a  crane.)  The  name  of  a  genus  oi 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Mona- 
de/phia ;  Order,  Decandria.  Geranium,  or 
crane’s-bill. 

Geranium  batrachioides.  See  Geranium  pra¬ 
te  use. 
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Geranium  columbi'num.  See  Geranium  ro- 
lundifolium. 

Geranium  moscha'tum.  The  astringent 
property  of  this  plant  lias  induced  practitioners 
to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debility  and  protluvia. 

Geranium  pratense.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crowfoot  crane’s-bill ;  called  likewise 
Geranium  batrachioides.  A  plant  which  pos¬ 
sesses  astringent  virtues,  but  in  a  slight  de¬ 
gree. 

Geranium  robertia'num.  Stinking  crane’s- 
bill.  Herb  Robert.  This  common  plant  has 
been  much  esteemed  as  an  external  application 
in  erysipelatous  inflammations,  cancer,  masto- 
dynia,  and  old  ulcers,  but  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Geranium  rotundifolium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dove’s  foot,  which  is  also  called, 
Geranium  columbinum.  This  plant  is  slightly 
astringent. 

Geranium  sanguineum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bloody  crane’s-bill.  Astringent 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  plant,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  considerable. 

Germ.  See  Corculum. 

Germander.  See  Teucrium.. 

Germander,  water.  See  Teucrium. 

Gernianis  oleum.  See  Pinus  cenibra. 

GE'RMEN.  (en,  inis.  n. )  The  rudiment 
of  the  young  fruit  and  seed  of  vegetables,  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pistil.  See  Pistillum.  It 
is  various  in  shape  and  size. 

From  its  figure  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Globose  ;  as  in  Rosa  eglantaria,  and  cinna- 
momea. 

2.  Oblong ;  as  in  Stellaria  biflora. 

3.  Ovate ;  as  in  Rosa  canina,  and  alba. 

From  its  situation,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Superior,  when  internal  between  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  as  in  Prunus. 

2.  Inferior,  below  and  without  the  corolla  ; 
as  in  Galanthus  nivalis. 

3.  Pedicellate,  upon  a  footstalk ;  as  in  the 
Euphorbia. 

It  is  of  great  moment,  for  botanical  distinc¬ 
tions,  to  observe  whether  it  be  superior,  above 
the  bases  of  the  calyx,  or  below. 

GERMINATION.  ( Germinatio ,  onis.  f.) 
The  vital  development  of  a  seed,  when  it  first 
begins  to  grow. 

GEROCO'MIA.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  from  y  spas, 
old  age,  and  Kopeoo,  to  be  concerned  about.) 
That  part  of  hygeiene  which  regards  the  regimen 
and  treatment  of  old  age. 

GERONTOPO'GON.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from 
ytpuiv,  an  old  man,  and  Troiyuv,  a  beard :  so 
called  because  its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in 
the  calyx,  resembles  the  beard  of  an  aged  man.) 

I  he  herb  old  man’s  beard,  a  species  of  trago- 
pogon. 

Geronto'xon.  (More  properly  gerontotoxon ; 
from  ytpuv,  an  old  person,  and  robpv,  a  bow. ) 
A  name  of  the  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  old 
persons,  otherwise  called  Arcus  senilis.  See 
Arcus  senilis,  in  the  Supplement. 

2.  The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Geropo'gon.  See  Gerontopogon. 

Gersa.  An  alchemical  name  of  cerusse. 

Geryon.  Quicksilver. 
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GESTATION.  ( Geslalio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
gero,  to  carry.)  Carrying.  1.  Passive  exercise, 
in  which  the  body  is  moved  without  the  exertion 
of  its  own  muscles;  such  as  swinging,  being 
carried  in  a  litter,  riding  in  a  carriage,  sailing. 
All  these  may,  under  circumstances,  be  made  to 
produce  a  good  effect  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Some  exercises  are  partly  passive  and  partly 
acti  ve  —  as  riding  on  horseback.  The  principal 
kinds  of  passive  exercise  are —  First,  swinging 
in  a  hammock,  which,  at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  is 
beneficial.  Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter, 
in  which  the  patient  either  sits,  or  lies  along.  It 
is  useful  in  cases  of  gout,  stone,  or  any  other  dis¬ 
order,  which  does  not  admit  of  violent  motions. 
Thirdly,  riding  in  a  carriage,  which  is  of  service 
in  most  chronical  disorders;  especially  before 
the  more  violent  exercises  can  be  admitted. 
Fourthly,  sailing  in  a  ship  or  boat  :  this  pro¬ 
duces  various  effects,  according  to  the  different 
agitation  of  the  waters  ;  and,  in  many  tedious 
chronical  disorders,  is  efficacious  beyond  what  is 
observed  from  the  most  skilful  administration  of 
drugs.  Lastly,  a  rotatory  motion,  in  which  the 
patient  is  rapidly  whirled  round,  is  sometimes 
used  in  cases  of  mania. 

2.  Pregnancy.  The  state  of  a  female  animal 
when  with  young.  See  Pregnancy. 

Gestation,  uterine.  Gestatio  uterina.  The 
period  from  the  impregnation  of  a  female  to  the 
time  of  labour.  See  Pregnancy. 

GE'UM,  (um,  i.  n.)  1.  The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Limiaean  system.  Class, 
Icosandria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  species  of  this  genus  :  — 

Geum  rivals.  The  root  of  this  has  been 
used  medicinally.  It  is  inodorous,  and  imparts 
an  austere  taste.  In  America,  it  is  in  high 
estimation  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Diarrhoeas  and  1  Hemorrhages  are  also 
stopped  by  its  exhibition. 

Geum  urbanum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  bennet,  or  avens  ;  called  also,  Caryo- 
phyllata,  Herba  benedicta,  Caryophyllus  vulgaris, 
Garyophilla,  and  Janamunda. 

Geum  — Jluribus  erectis,  fructibus  globosis  villo- 
sis,  aristis  uncinatis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis,  of  Lin- 
na;us.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  employed 
as  a  gentle  styptic,  corroborant,  and  stomachic. 

It  lias  a  mildly  austere,  somewhat  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  very  pleasant  smell,  of  the  clove  kind. 

It  is  also  esteemed  on  the  Continent  as  a  febri¬ 
fuge. 

Gibar.  A  barbarous  name  for  any  sort  of 
medicine  containing  a  metallic  substance. 

GIBBO'SITY.  ( Gibbositas ,  atis.  f.  ;  from 
gibbus,  a  swelling  or  protuberance.)  Crooked¬ 
ness. 

GI'BBUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  Gibbous:  bulged; 
swelled.  1.  An  irregularity  or  swelling  on  the 
back,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &e.,  when  irre¬ 
gularly  swelled  on  one  side  or  both  ;  as  the 
under  part  of  the  corol  of  the  digitalis,  and 
corol  of  the  Lonicera  pcricleminum. 

Gich.  An  alchemical  name  of  lime. 

Giddiness.  See  Vertigo. 
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Gjgisim.  A  barbarous  name  for  gum. 

Gilead,  balsam  of.  See  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Gill.  See  liranchia,  and  Lamella. 

Gilla.  Grillus.  Names  given  by  the  al¬ 
chemists  to  various  saline  substances  and  their 
solutions,  as  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime, 
sal  ammoniac,  and  the  solutions  of  these  in 
water. 

Gillijlou'er.  See  Dianthus. 

Gimbernat’s  ligament.  The  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen 
divides  at  the  inguinal  aperture  into  two  por¬ 
tions.  The  lower  portion  is  doubled  inwards, 
and  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  the 
linea  ileo-pectinea,  and  adjacent  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata.  The  tendinous  fibres  thus  inserted 
constitute  what  is  called  Gimbemat's  ligament, 
which  is  defined  by  some  to  be  the  third  inser¬ 
tion  of  Poupart’s  ligament. 

Gin,  See  Geneva. 

Ginger.  See  Zingiber. 

Ginger  beer.  A  pleasant  and  sufficiently 
wholesome  effervescing  beverage,  made  by  fer¬ 
menting  ginger,  cream  of  tartar,  and  sugar,  with 
yeast.  It  is  made  according  to  several  well- 
known  receipts. 

Gingiber.  See  Zingiber. 

Gingibra'chium.  (From  gingiva;,  the  gums, 
and  brachium,  the  arm.)  A  barbarous  name 
for  the  scurvy,  because  the  gums  and  arms 
are  affected  with  it. 

Gingi'dium.  A  species  of  Daucus. 

Gi'ngihil.  See  Zingiber. 

Gingipe'dium.  (From  gingiva ?,  the  gums, 
and pes,  the  foot.)  A  barbarous  name  for  the 
scurvy,  because  the  gums  and  legs  are  affected. 

G1NGPVA.  («,  a;,  f.)  The  gum.  The 
very  vascular  and  elastic  fleshy  substance  that 
covers  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaws,  and  embraces  the  neck  of  the  teeth. 

GTNGLYMUS.  (ns,  i.  m.  IY^Atytos,  a 
hinge.)  The  hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of 
diarthrosis,  or  moveable  connection  of  bones, 
which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension ;  as  the 
knee-joint,  &c. 

Ginseng.  (An  Indian  word.)  See  Panax 
qidnqucfolium, 

Gir.  Quick-lime. 

Girmir.  Tartar. 

Giroux.  A  village  four  leagues  from  Riez, 
where  there  are  hot  mineral  springs,  strongly 
impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  a  bituminous 
matter. 

GITHA'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  gith.)  A 
name  used  by  Pliny  for  the  Lolium,  or  darnel- 
grass.  See  Agrostemma. 

°  GIZZARD.  The  proper  stomach  of  birds. 
The  texture  of  this  organ  differs  remarkably  in 
granivorous  and  carnivorous  birds.  See  Animal 
kingdom. 

The  gizzards  of  poultry  have  long  been  con¬ 
sidered,  in  France,  as  medicinal.  They  have 
been  recommended  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
passages,  complaints  of  the  bladder,  and  nephritic 
pains;  but  particularly  as  a  febrifuge. 

Glabe'i.i.a.  (From  glaber,  smooth  ;  because 
it  is  without  hair.)  The  space  betwixt  the  eye¬ 
brows. 
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OLA'BER.  (From  galab,  Hebrew.)  Gla¬ 
brous  :  smooth.  Applied  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds, 
&c.,  of  plants,  and  opposed  to  hirsute,  hairy, 
or  pubescent ;  as  the  stem  of  the  Euphorbia 
pc.pl us,  and  the  seeds  of  Galium  montanum. 

Glabula.  See  Galbulus. 

Gi.a'cies.  Ice.  See  Ice. 

GLADI'OLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive  of 
gladius,  a  sword  :  so  named  from  the  sword-like 
shape  of  its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnscan  system.  Class,  Triandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Gladiolus  luleiis.  See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

Gla'ma.  rAaua.  The  sordes  of  the  eye. 

GLAND.  (Glandula,  a;,  f.  ;  a  diminutive 
of  glans,  an  acorn.)  I.  In  Anatomy,  an  organ 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  ab¬ 
sorbents,  and  destined  for  the  secretion  or 
alteration  of  some  peculiar  fluid.  A  gland  is 
either,  — 

1.  Folliculus,  a  follicle,  which  is  a  small  bag 
appended  to  the  extremity  of  a  duct  into  which 
the  secretion  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  duct. 

2.  Lacuna,  a  little  sac  opening  into  the 
passage,  and  into  which  generally  mucus  is 
secreted,  and  is  discharged  when  matter  moves 
along  the  passage. 

3.  Crypta,  a  soft  body,  consisting  of  vessels 
not  completely  surrounded  with  a  membrane. 
The  great  intestines  and  kidneys  furnish  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  apparatus  for  secretion. 

4.  Acinus,  a  round  body,  not  regularly  in¬ 
vested  with  a  membrane.  The  liver  is  princi¬ 
pally  composed  of  acini. 

The  glands  of  the  human  body  are  divided,  by 
anatomists,  into  different  classes,  either  according 
to  their  structure,  or  the  fluid  they  contain. 
According  to  their  fabric,  they  are  distinguished 
into  four  classes:  —  Simple,  compound,  conglo¬ 
bate,  and  conglomerate. 

According  to  their  fluid  contents,  they  are 
more  properly  divided  into,  —  Mucous,  seba¬ 
ceous,  lymphatic,  salival,  and  lachrymal. 

1.  Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  having 
a  proper  excretory  duct,  through  which  they 
evacuate  the  liquor  contained  in  their  cavity. 
Such  are  the  mucous  glands  of  the  nose,  tongue, 
fauces,  trachea,  stomach,  intestine,  and  urinary 
bladder,  the  sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus, 
and  those  of  the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are 
either  dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous 
to  one  another,  forming  a  heap  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  not  covered  by  a  common  mem¬ 
brane,  but  each  bath  its  own  excretory  duct, 
which  is  never  joined  to  the  excretory  duct  of 
another  gland.  The  former  are  termed  solitary 
simple  glands,  the  latter  aggregate  or  congregate 
simple  glands. 

2.  The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  are 
joined  in  one  common  excretory  duct;  as  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  lips,  palate,  and 
various  parts  of  the  skin,  especially  about  the 
pubes. 

3.  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  are  those  into  which  lymphatic 
vessels  enter,  and  from  which  they  go  out 
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again ;  as  the  mesenteric  lumbar,  &c.  They 
have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  composed  of  a 
texture  of  lymphatic  vessels  connected  together 
by  cellular  membrane  :  they  are  the  largest  in 
the  foetus. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  many  simple  glands,  the  excretory 
ducts  of  which  fopen  into  one  common  trunk  : 
as  the  parotid  gland,  thyroid  gland,  pancreas, 
and  all  the  salival  glands.  Conglomerate  glands 
differ  but  little  from  the  compound,  yet  they  are 
composed  of  more  simple  glands  than  the  com¬ 
pound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  is  the  duct 
through  which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted. 
The  vessels  and  nerves  of  glands  always  come 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries 
appear  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  irritability. 
The  use  of  the  glands  is  to  separate  a  peculiar 
liquor,  or  to  change  it.  The  use  of  the  conglo¬ 
bate  glands  is  unknown. 

II.  In  Botany,  Linnaeus  defines  a  gland  a 
little  tumour  discharging  a  fluid. 

From  their  situation  they  are  said  to  be,  — 

1.  Foliar,  when  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  as 
in  the  Gossypium  religiosum,  which  has  one 
gland  on  the  leaf ;  and  Gossypium  barbadense, 
the  leaves  of  which  have  three. 

2.  Petiolar,  when  in  the  footstalk;  as  in 
Primus  cerasus. 

3.  Coro/lar.  The  claw  of  the  corolla  of  the 
Berberis  vulgaris  has  two  glands. 

4.  Filamentar,  in  the  filaments ;  as  in  Pic- 
tamnus  albus. 

From  their  adhesion,  — 

1.  Sessile,  without  any  peduncle  ;  as  in  Prunus 
cerasus. 

2.  Pedicellate,  furnished  with  a  peduncle ;  as 
in  Prosera. 

Glands  are  abundant  on  the  stalk  and  calyx 
of  the  moss-rose,  and  between  the  serratures  of 
the  leaf  of  the  Salix  pentandria ;  on  the  foot¬ 
stalks  of  the  Viburnum  opulus,  and  various 
species  of  passion-flower.  The  liquor  discharged 
is  resinous  and  fragrant. 

Gla'ndula.  [a,ce.  f. ;  a  diminutive  of  glam.') 
See  Gland. 

Glandula  lachrymalis.  See  Lachrymal  gland. 

Glandulcc  Brunneri.  See  Brunner's  glands. 

Glandules  myrtiformes.  See  Carunculce  myrli- 
formes. 

Gla'ndul^e  pacchio'ni.  A  number  of  small 
albuminous  substances,  situated  under  the  dura 
mater,  about  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
Their  use  is  not  known,  and  some  suppose 
them  to  he  morbid  products. 

Glandules  Peyeri.  See  Peyer's  glands. 

GLANDULO'SUS.  Glandular.  1.  In 
Anatomy,  having  the  appearance,  structure,  or 
function  of  a  gland. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
little  glandiform  elevations ;  as  the  bay-leaved 
willow,  and  Hypericum  montanum. 

CLANS,  (s,  dis.  f.)  A  gland.  See  Gland. 

Glans  penis.  The  very  vascular  nut-like 
body  that  forms  the  apex  of  the  penis.  The 
posterior  circle  is  termed  the  corona  glandis. 
See  Corpus  spongiosum  urethra;. 

Gians  unguentaria.  See  Guilandina. 
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GLASS.  Vilrum.  This  substance  was 
formerly  employed  by  surgeons,  when  roughly 
powdered,  to  destroy  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  antimony.  See  Antimonii  vitrum. 

Glass-shaped.  See  Cyathiformis. 

Glass-wort,  snail-seeded.  See  Salsola  kali. 

Gla'stum.  (According  to  Blancard  this  is 
an  old  Gallic  word.)  See  Isatis. 

Glauber's  salt.  See  Soda;  sulphas. 

GLAUCE'DO.  (o,  inis.  f. ;  from  y\u.vKos, 
bluish,  or  seagreen.)  See  Glaucoma. 

GLAU'CIUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  so  named  from 
its  glaucous  or  sea-green  colour.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  horned 
poppy. 

GLAUCO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  from  yXavuos, 
glaucous  :  because  of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue, 
or  sea-green  colour.)  1.  Dimness,  or  obscurity 
of  sight  from  an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  is  only  to  be 
known  by  a  very  attentive  examination  of  the 
eye.  It  is  generally  produced  by  a  cloudy 
secretion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  by  a  torpi- 
tude  of  action  in  the  absorbents  that  carry  oft- 
the  fluid  from  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance. 

A  continued  course  of  mercurial  alteratives  is 
likely  to  be  beneficial,  with  blisters  near  the  eye, 
as  behind  the  ears,  &c. 

2.  This  name  has  been  given  to  cataract.  See 
Cataract. 

Glauco'sis.  See  Glaucoma. 

GL  A  IF  C  US.  (VXavicos,  sea-green.)  Glau¬ 
cous  :  hoary.  Of  a  hoary  or  grey  bluish  green 
colour  :  applied  to  leaves,  stems,  &c.,  which  are 
clothed  with  a  fine  sea-green  mealiness,  which 
easily  rubs  off ;  as  in  Chlora  perfoliata,  and 
the  back  of  the  cabbage-leaf.  See  Incanus,  and 
Colour. 

GLECHO'MA.  (a,  a;,  f.  ;  from  yXnx'xr, 
the  name  of  a  plant  in  Dioscorides.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnssan  system. 
Class,  Pidynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 
Ground-ivy. 

Glecoma  hedera'cea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ground-ivy  or  gill.  Hedera  terrestris. 
Glecoma  — foliis  reni/ormibus  crenatis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a  peculiar 
strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  was 
formerly  much  esteemed  for  possessing  virtues 
that,  in  the  present  age,  cannot  be  detected.  In 
obstinate  coughs,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  poor. 

Gi.e'ciion.  T\r\xuv.  Pennyroyal. 

Glechoni'xes.  ( From  yXrjX^’X  penny-royal.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  penny-royal. 

Gleet.  See  Blennorrhcea. 

GLE'NE.  TXpwq.  1.  The  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye. 

2.  That  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives  an¬ 
other  within  it. 

GLE'NOID.  (Glenoides;  from  yXyvy,  a 
cavity,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  The  name  of 
some  articular  cavities  of  bones.  The  surface 
of  the  scapula,  with  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  articulated,  is  called  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula. 
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Gleu'cinum.  (From  yAeuicos,  must.)  An 
ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which  was 
must. 

Gleu'xis.  (  From  yAevuus,  sweet. )  A  sweet 
wine. 

GI.I'ADINE.  (From  yAia,  glue.)  The 
name  given  by  Taddey,  an  Italian  chemist,  to 
one  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable  gluten.  See 
Gluten. 

Gi.lsCHiio'cnor.os.  (From  •yAurxpos,  viscid, 
and  x°Mj>  the  bile.)  Viscid  bilious  excrement. 

Glisson's  capsule.  See  Capsule  of  Glisson. 

Globule.  See  Gland. 

GLOBOSUS.  Globose:  round.  Applied 
to  a  root  which  is  rounded,  and  gives  off  radi¬ 
cles  in  every  direction  ;  as  that  of  the  Cyclamen 
europeum  ■■  to  the  receptacle  of  the  Cephalan- 
thus,  Nauclea,  &c.  from  their  form. 

GLOBULA'RIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  globus, 
a  globe  :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flower.) 
The  French  daisy. 

Gi.obula'ria  ai.ypum.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in  the 
cure  of  the  venerial  disease.  It  is  said  to  act 
also  as  a  powerful  but  safe  cathartic. 

Globules  of  the  blood.  See  Sanguis. 

GLO'BUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  ball. 

Gi-oisus  hystericus.  The  air  ascending  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  prevented  by  spasm  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  mouth,  is  so  called  because  it  mostly 
attends  hysteria,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  a 
ball  ascending  in  the  throat.  This  globus,  or 
feeling  of  a  ball  in  the  throat,  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  annoyance  to  persons  of  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament;  and  it  is,  with  them  and  others,  a 
common  attendant,  not  only  in  hysterical,  but 
also  in  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  complaints. 
Fits  of  passion,  both  of  anger,  grief,  and  fear, 
produce  it,  and  often  to  an  extent  that  threatens 
suffocation.  Many  emotions  of  the  mind,  even 
in  the  strongest,  whose  minds  were  well  regu¬ 
lated,  give  rise  to  this  affection.  Steadying  the 
mind,  cold  water  about  the  throat,  and  a  small 
piece  of  ice,  or  very  cold  water  in  the  mouth, 
generally  relaxes  the  spasm,  when  an  idiopathic 
disease.  When  symptomatic,  the  remedies  of 
the  primary  disease  are  to  be  resorted  to. 

GLO'CHIS.  (is,  inis.  f.  VAwx‘s,  the  point 
of  a  dart.)  A  pointed  hair.  A  sharp  point;  a 
barbed  point.  Used,  in  Botany,  to  a  bristle¬ 
like  pubescence,  which  is  turned  backwards  at 
its  point  into  many  straight  teeth. 

GL  O'M  Ell.  (er,  eris.  n.  A  clue  of  thread.) 
A  conglomerate  gland. 

GLO'MERATE.  (Glorncratus ;  from  glo- 
mer.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  a  gland  is  so  called 
which  is  formed  of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous  ves¬ 
sels,  having  no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  an 
excretory  duct ;  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary 
glands. 

o  In  Botany,  it  means  congregated. 

GLOME'RULUS.  In  Botany,  a  small 
tuft,  or  capitulum,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the 
peduncle.  See  Capitulum. 

GLO'SSA.  (a,  cc.  f.  TAioffo-a,  and  yAoirja, 
the  tongue.)  See  Tongue . 

GLO'SSAGIIA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  7 Auaaa, 
the  tongue,  and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  A  violent 
pain  in  the  tongue. 


Glosso.pharyngeal  nerves.  See  Nervous  system. 

Glosso-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor  pharyn- 
geus  superior, 

Glosso-staphylinus.  See  Constrictor  isthmi 
fauciu  m. 

Glossoca'tochos.  (From  yAoouira,  tongue, 
and  icarex to  hold.)  An  instrument  in  P. 
rEgincta  for  depressing  the  tongue.  A  spatula 
lingua.  The  ancient  glossocatochus  was  a  sort 
of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of  which  served  to 
depress  the  tongue,  while  the  other  was  applied  J 
under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  7 Accarra,  , 

the  tongue,  and  ktjAtj,  a  tumour.)  An  extru¬ 
sion  of  the  tongue. 

Gr.osso'coMA.  A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

Glossoco'mion.  (from  yAoxraa,  a  tongue,  ; 
and  Koyew,  to  guard.)  By  this  was  [formerly 
meant  a  case  for  the  tongue  for  a  hautboy ;  but  | 
the  old  surgeons,  by  metaphor,  use  it  to  signify 
an  instrument,  or  case,  for  containing  a  frac-  • 
tured  limb. 

Glo'tta.  (r\coTTa,  the  tongue.)  See  Glossa.  t| 

GLO'TTIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  yAojrra,  the  H 
tongue.)  The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  1 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tongue. 

liLUCI  NA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  7 Avkos,  which  *1 
signifies  sweet,  because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  l| 
salts  in  forms. )  The  name  of  an  earth  found  tj 
in  the  beryl,  a  transparent  stone  of  a  green  U 
colour,  and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  is 
white,  light,  and  soft  to  the  touch  ;  insipid,  and  4 
adheres  to  the  tongue ;  and  is  infusible  by  itself  9 
in  the  fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2 •967.  It  is  i 

soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  in  j 
all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and  phosphoric,  h  j 
and  forms  with  them  saccharine  and  slightly  as-  t  j 
tringent  salts. 

GLUCI'NUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  | 
earth  glucine. 

GLUE.  (FAia.  Gluten,  inis.  n.  ;  and  glu-  II 
tinum,  i.  n.)  An  inspissated  jelly  made  from  ) 
the  parings  of  hides  and  other  offals,  by  boiling  f  i 
them  in  water,  straining  through  a  wicker  bas-  ;  I 
ket,  suffering  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  then  I 
boiling  it  a  second  time.  Shreds  or  parings  of  1 1 
vellum,  parchment,  or  white  leather,  make  a  1. 
clear  and  almost  colourless  glue. 

GLU'MA.  (  Ghana,  a.  f.  ;  a  glubendo,  a  j  ! 
husk  of  corn.  )  The  husk.  The  peculiar  calyx  II r 
of  grasses  and  grass-like  plants,  of  a  chatty  tex-  |l  1 
ture,  formed  of  little  concave  leaflets,  which  are  || 
called  valves.  To  the  husk  belongs  the  arista,  )M 
the  beard  or  awn.  See  Arista.  The  gluma  is,  1  I 

1.  I  ’ nivalvc,  in  Lolium  perenne. 

2.  Bivalve,  in  most  grasses. 

3.  Trivalve,  in  Panicum  miliacenm. 

4.  litany-valve,  in  Uniola  panicu/ata. 

5.  Coloured,  otherwise  than  green;  as  ini  I 
Holcus  bicolor. 


From  the  number  of  flowers  the  husk  contains, 
it  is  called,  — 

1.  Gluma  uniflora,  one-flowered;  as  in  Pa¬ 
nicum. 

1.  Biflora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Aira. 

3.  Multiflora,  having  many;  as  in  Boa,  and 
Arena. 

From  the  external  appearance,  the  gluma  is| 
termed,  — 
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1.  Glabrous,  smooth  ;  as  in  Holcus  lams. 

2.  Hispid,  bristly  ;  as  in  Sec. ale  orientate. 

3.  Striate;  as  in  Holcus  striatus. 

4.  Villose  ;  as  in  Holcus  sorgham,  Holcus  sac- 
charatus,  and  Bromus  purgans. 

5.  Ciliate,  fringed  ;  as  in  Bromus  ciliatus. 

6.  Beardless;  as  in  Brie. a  and  Boa. 

7.  Aimed;  as  in  Hordeum. 

GLUMO'SUS.  Glumose.  A  flower  is  so 

called,  which  is  aggregate,  and  has  a  glumous 
or  husky  calyx. 

GLUTE'AL.  Glutealis.  Belonging  to  the 
buttocks. 

Gluteal  artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery. 

GLU'TEN.  (  Quasi  geluten ;  from  gelo,  to 
congeal.  )  See  Glue. 

Gluten,  ani.wal.  This  substance  constitutes 
the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  solid  parts. 

Gluten,  vegetable.  If  wheat  flour  be  made 
into  a  paste,  and  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  separated  into  three  distinct  sub¬ 
stances. 

1.  A  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter,  which  is 
readily  dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  may  be  se¬ 
parated  from  it  by  evaporation. 

2.  Starch,  which  is  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
and  subsides  to  the  bottom  by  repose. 

3.  Gluten,  which  remains  in  the  hand,  and  is 
tenaceous,  very  ductile,  somewhat  elastic,  and  of 
a  brown-grey  colour. 

The  first  of  these  substances  does  not  essen¬ 
tially  differ  from  other  saccharine  mucilages. 
The  second,  namely,  the  starch,  forms  a  gluey 
fluid  by  boiling  in  water,  though  it  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  acted  upon  by  that  fluid  when  cold. 
Its  habitudes  and  products  with  the  fire,  or 
with  nitric  acid,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
gum  and  of  sugar.  It  appears  to  be  as  much 
more  remote  from  the  saline  state  than  gum,  as 
gum  is  more  remote  from  that  state  than  sugar. 

The  gluten,  though  it  existed  before  the 
washing  in  the  pulverulent  form,  and  lias  ac¬ 
quired  its  tenacity  and  adhesive  qualities  from 
the  water  it  has  imbibed,  is  nevertheless  totally 
insoluble  in  this  fluid.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste. 
When  dry,  it  is  semitransparent,  and  resembles 
glue  in  its  colour  and  appearance.  If  it  be 
drawn  out  thin,  when  first  obtained,  it  may  be 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air;  but  if  it  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  warmth  and  moisture  while  wet,  it 
putrifies  like  an  animal  substance.  The  dried 
gluten,  applied  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  crackles, 
swells,  and  burns,  exactly  like  a  feather,  or 
piece  of  horn.  It  affords  the  same  products  by 
destructive  distillation  as  animal  matters  do  ;  is 
not  soluble  in  alkohol,  oils,  or  ether;  and  is 
acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalis,  when  heated. 
According  to  Itouelle,  it  is  the  same  with  the 
caseous  substance  of  milk. 

Taddey,  an  Italian  chemist,  has  lately  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  de¬ 
composed  into  two  principles,  which  he  has 
distinguished  by  the  names  gliadine  and  zimome. 
They  are  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  knead¬ 
ing  the  fresh  gluten  in  successive  portions  of 
alkohol,  as  long  as  that  liquid  continues  to  be¬ 
come  milky,  when  diluted  with  water.  The 
alkohol  solutions  being  set  aside,  gradually  de- 
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posit  a  whitish  matter,  consisting  of  small 
filaments  of  gluten,  and  become  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent.  Being  now  left  to  slow  evaporation, 
the  gliadine  remains  behind,  of  the  consistence 
of  honey,  and  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  resin¬ 
ous  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  di¬ 
gestion  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  which  gliadine 
is  not  sensibly  soluble.  The  portion  of  the 
gluten  not  dissolved  by  the  alkohol  is  the  zi- 
moine. 

Properties  of  gliadine.  —  When  dry,  it  has  a 
straw-yellow  colour,  slightly  transparent,  and 
in  thin  plates,  brittle,  having  a  slight  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  honeycomb,  and,  when  slightly 
heated,  giving  out  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
boiled  apples.  In  the  mouth  it  becomes  adhe¬ 
sive,  and  has  a  sweetish  and  balsamic  taste.  It 
is  pretty  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol,  which  loses 
its  transparency  in  proportion  as  it  cools,  and 
then  retains  only  a  small  quantity  in  solution. 
It  forms  a  kind  of  varnish  in  those  bodies  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  softens,  but  does  not 
dissolve,  in  cold  distilled  water.  At  a  boiling 
heat  it  is  converted  into  froth,  and  the  liquid  re¬ 
mains  slightly  milky.  It  is  specifically  heavier 
than  water. 

The  alkoholic  solution  of  gliadine  becomes 
milky  when  mixed  with  water,  and  is  preci¬ 
pitated  in  white  flocks  by  the  alkaline  carbon¬ 
ates.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  acids.  Dry  gliadine  dissolves  in 
caustic  alkalis  and  in  acids.  It  swells  upon 
red-hot  coals,  and  then  contracts  in  the  manner 
of  animal  substances.  It  burns  with  a  pretty 
lively  flame,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  light  spongy 
charcoal,  difficult  to  incinerate.  Gliadine,  in 
some  respects,  approaches  the  properties  of  re¬ 
sins  ;  but  differs  from  them  in  being  insoluble 
in  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  very  sensibly  affected 
by  the  infusion  of  nutgalls.  It  is  capable  of 
itself  of  undergoing  a  slow  fermentation,  and 
produces  fermentation  in  saccharine  substances. 

From  the  flour  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  no 
gluten  can  be  extracted  as  from  that  of  wheat, 
probably  because  they  contain  too  small  a 
quantity. 

Properties  of  Zimome.  —  The  residue  of 
wheat,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  alkohol,  is  the 
zimome.  If  this  be  boiled  repeatedly  in  alko¬ 
hol,  it  is  obtained  pure. 

Zimome  thus  purified  has  the  form  of  small 
globules,  or  constitutes  a  shapeless  mass,  which 
is  hard,  tough,  destitute  of  cohesion,  and  of  an 
ash-white  colour.  When  washed  in  water,  it 
recovers  part  of  its  viscosity,  and  becomes 
quickly  brown,  when  left  in  contact  with  the 
air.  It  is  specifically  heavier  than  water.  Its 
mode  of  fermenting  is  no  longer  that  of  gluten; 
for,  when  it  purifies,  it  exhales  a  fetid  urinous 
odour.  It  dissolves  completely  in  vinegar,  and 
in  the  mineral  acids  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
With  caustic  potash  it  combines,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  soap.  When  put  into  lime  water,  or 
into  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  it 
becomes  harder,  and  assumes  a  new  appearance 
without  dissolving.  When  thrown  upon  red- 
hot  coals,  it  exhales  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
burning  hair  or  hoofs,  and  burns  with  flame. 

Zimome  is  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
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vegetables.  It  produces  various  kinds  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

GLUTE'US.  (From  yA ovtos,  the  but¬ 
tocks.)  Tiie  name  of  some  muscles,  arteries, 
&c.  of  the  buttocks. 

Gluteus  maximus.  Gluteus  magnus,  of  Al- 
binus.  Glutceus  major,  of  Cowper.  A  broad 
radiated  muscle,  on  which  we  sit,  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered 
by  a  pretty  thick  aponeurosis  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata,  and  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
outer  lip  of  somewhat  more  than  the  posterior 
half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  the  liga¬ 
ments  that  cover  the  two  posterior  spinous 
processes ;  from  the  posterior  sacroischiatic 
ligament ;  and  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  os 
sacrum  and  os  coccygis.  From  these  origins 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run  towards  the  great 
trochanter  of  the  os  femoris,  where  they  form  a 
broad  and  thick  tendon,  between  which  and 
the  trochanter  there  is  a  considerable  bursa 
mucosa.  This  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  linea  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  inches  downwards  ;  and  sends  off  fibres 
to  the  fascia  lata,  and  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vastus  externus.  This  muscle  serves  to 
extend  the  thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly  back¬ 
wards;  at  the  same  time  it  draws  it  a  little 
outwards,  and  thus  assists  in  its  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion.  Its  origin  from  the  coccyx  seems  to 
prevent  that  bone  from  being  forced  too  far 
backwards. 

Gluteus  medius.  The  posterior  half  of  this 
muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape;  but  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  it  is  covered  only  by 
the  integuments,  and  by  a  tendinous  membrane 
which  belongs  to  the  fascia  lata.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  part  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from 
the  fascia  that  covers  it.  From  these  origins 
its  fibres  run  towards  the  great  trochanter,  into 
the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  in¬ 
serted  by  a  broad  tendon.  Between  this  ten¬ 
don  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  small  thin 
bursa  mucosa.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  gluteus  max¬ 
imus;  but  it  is  not  confined,  like  that  muscle, 
to  rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards,  its  anterior 
portion  being  capable  of  turning  that  bone  a 
little  inwards.  As  it  has  no  origin  from  the 
coccyx,  it  can  have  no  effect  on  that  bone. 

Gluteus  minimus.  Glutceus  minor,  of  Al- 
binus  and  Cowper.  A  radiated  muscle,  is 
situated  under  the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults, 
and  especially  in  old  subjects,  its  outer  surface 
is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy  between 
the  two  semicircular  ridges  we  observe  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  and  likewise  from 
the  edge  of  its  great  niche.  Its  fibres  run,  in 
different  directions,  towards  a  thick  flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  a  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  great  trochanter.  A  small  bursa 
mucosa  may  be  observed  between  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  Ibis  muscle 


assists  the  two  former  in  drawing  the  thigh 
backwards  and  outwards,  and  in  rolling  it.  It 
may  likewise  serve  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligament  from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of 
the  joint. 

GLU'TIA.  (From  yAouros,  the  buttock.) 
The  buttocks. 

GLUTINOUS.  Glutinosus.  Having  the 
properties  of  gluten. 

Gluttony.  See  Bulimia. 

Gluttu'fatens.  (From  gluttus,  the  throat, 
and  pateo,  to  extend.)  The  stomach,  as  being 
an  extension  of  the  throat.  A  barbarous  term. 

GLU'TUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Tkovros ;  from 
y\otos,  filthy.)  The  buttock.  See  Nates. 

Glyca'sma.  (From  yAuicvs,  sweet.)  A 

sweet  medicated  wine. 

Gly'cerine.  (From  y Avtcvs,  sweet.)  The 
sweet  principle  of  oils.  See  Adeps. 

Glycypi'cros.  (From  yAu/cus,  sweet,  and 
TTucpos,  bitter:  so  called  from  its  taste.)  See 

Solanum  dulcamara. 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  yAvuus, 
sweet,  and  /5ifa,  a  root.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  JDecandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  liquorice. 
See  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata.  This  species  of 
liquorice  is  substituted  in  some  places  for  the 

glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  liquorice,  Glycyrrhiza  —  legu- 
minibus  glabris,  stipulis  nullis,  foliolo  impari 
petiolato,  of  Linnmus.  A  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Britain.  The 
root  contains  a  great  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter,  joined  with  some  proportion  of  muci¬ 
lage,  and  hence  it  has  a  viscid  sweet  taste.  It 
is  in  common  use  as  a  pectoral  or  emollient, 
in  catarrhal  defluxions  on  the  breast,  coughs, 
hoarsenesses,  &c.  Infusions,  or  the  extract 
made  from  it,  which  is  called  Spanish  liquorice, 
afford  likewise  very  commodious  vehicles  for 
the  exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice 
taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more 
effectually  than  syrups  or  any  other  matters  of  a 
purely  saccharine  taste. 

Glycyrrhizine.  The  saccharine  juice  of 
liquorice  has  been  so  called. 

Glycysa'ncon.  (From  yAvuvs,  sweet,  and 
ayuaiv,  the  elbow :  so  called  from  its  sweetish 
taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  elbows,  at  the 
joints.)  A  species  of  southernwood.  —  Tur- 
ton. 

Glyster.  See  Enema. 

GNAPII  A'LI UM.  (nm,  i.  n.  ;  from  yva - 
rpuAov,  the  wool  of  the  teasel :  so  named  from  its 
soft  downy  surface.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Syn¬ 
ge  nesia ;  Order,  Bo/ygamia  mpcrjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
cotton-weed.  See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gnaphalium 
stcechas,  are  called,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias, Jlores 
elichrysi.  See  Gnaphalium  stcechas. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pcs  cati.  Gnaphalium  albinum.  Cotton 
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weed.  The  Acres  gnaphalii  of  the  Pharma- 
.copceias,  called  also,  Jlnres  hispidulrc,  seu  pedes 
tcati,  are  the  produce  of  this  plant.  They  are 
mow  quite  obsolete,  but  were  formerly  used  as 
; astringents,  and  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
ihooping-eough,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  hae¬ 
moptysis. 

Gnaphalium  stcechas.  The  systematic  name 
of  Goldilocks;  called  also,  Elichrysum ;  Stcechas 
citrina.  The  flowers  of  "this  small  downy  plant 
are  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues. 

Gna'thus.  (From  71'airTO),  to  bend :  so  called 
from  their  curvature.)  1.  The  jaw,  or  jaw¬ 
bones. 

2.  The  cheek. 

Goat.  See  Capra  hircus. 

Goat’s-beard,  grey.  See  Clavaria  cinea. 

Goat’ s-beard  mushroom.  See  Clavaria  co- 
raUoides. 

Goat's-rue.  See  Galega. 

Goat’ s-thorn.  See  Astragalus  verus. 

Goat-weed.  See  AEgopodium. 

Gobio.  See  Cyprinus  gobio. 

Godbold’s  vegetable  balsam.  A  nostrum, 
consisting  chiefly  of  simple  oxymel. 

Godfrey’s  cordial.  A  quack  medicine, 
made  by  infusing  sassafras  J  ix. ,  seeds  of  car- 
raway,  coriander,  and  anise,  of  each  5  j.,  in  six 
pints  of  water;  simmering  the  mixture  till  re¬ 
duced  to  four  pints,  then  adding  six  pounds  of 
treacle,  boiling  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  adding  three  ounces  of  tincture  of  opium. 

Godfrey’s  smelling  salts.  These  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  re-subliming  the  common  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia  with  pearlash,  and  a  portion  of 
r  strong  alkohol. 

Goitre.  See  Bronchocele. 

Gold.  See  Aurum. 

Gold-cup.  See  Ranunculus. 

Golden  maidenhair.  See  Polytrichum. 

Golden  rod.  See  Solidago. 

Goldilocks.  See  Gnaphalium. 

Gomphi’asis.  Gomphiasmus.  Incorrectly 
written  for  agomphiasis.  See  Agomphiaris. 

Gomphia1 smus.  See  Gomphiasis. 

GO'MPHIOI.  (From  yopepos,  a  nail:  so 
called  because  they  are  as  nails  driven  into  their 

•  sockets.)  The  dentes  molares,  or  grinding  teeth. 

Gompho'ma.  See  Gomphosis. 

GOMPHO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  rogtpums  ;  from 
7 optpow,  to  drive  in  a  nail.)  Gomphoma.  A 
species  of  immoveable  connection  of  bones,  in 

•  whicli  one  bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a  nail  in 
a  board  ;  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

GO'NAGRA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  yovu,  the 
knee,  and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
knee. 

Gona'lgia.  See  Gonyalgia. 

GONGRO'NA.  (a,  re.  f.  Yoyypwva  ; 
from  yoyypos,  a  knot  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.) 
Hippocrates  applies  this  term  to  any  hard  round 
tumour  in  tendinous  parts.  Galen  tells  us  it  was 
.  also  applied  in  particular  to  a  bronchocele. 

Go'ngyle.  (royyvAy  ;  from yoyyvAos,  round.) 
The  turnip  cabbage,  the  root  of  which  is 
globular. 

Gongy  lion,  (um,  ii.  n.  1'oyyvAiov ;  from 
yoyypvAos,  round.)  A  pill. 
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CONIO'METER.  (  From  yoivta,  an  angle  ; 
and  per  pop,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  especially  those  of  crystals. 

Gonoi/des.  (From  70107,  seed,  and  etSos, 
form.)  Resembling  the  semen. 

GONORR1HE'  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  70107, 
the  semen,  and  pccu,  to  flow.)  1.  A  flow  or 
discharge  of  semen.  This  is  also  called  sperma- 
torrhrea.  As  a  disease,  it  is  an  involuntary 
emission  of  the  seminal  fluid  without  copula¬ 
tion.  It  is  mostly  caused  by  an  indulgence  of 
libidinous  ideas,  sometimes  with  an  erection  of 
the  penis,  and  sometimes  without.  During  the 
vigorous  state  of  youth,  with  strong  passions,  it 
is  not  uncommon.  This  is  the  oneirogonos,  and 
gonorrhoea  dormientium,  of  authors.  If  it  takes 
place  in  strong  and  vigorous  constitutions,  and 
especially  from  a  superabundant  secretion  of 
seminal  fluid,  the  best  remedies  are  blood-letting 
and  purgatives,  with  a  low  and  abstemious  diet, 
and  regular  exercise.  Another  cause  of  this 
malady  is  the  very  opposite  to  the  former. 
Here  the  constitution  is  evidently  in  a  relaxed 
state,  and  the  fluid  that  is  emitted  is  thin  or 
pellucid,  and  consists  either  of  a  morbid 
secretion  from  the  testes,  or  an  admixture  of  a 
thin  fluid  furnished  by  the  vesicul®  seminales  : 
this  is  the  gonorrhoea  laxorum  ;  and  requires  that 
sexual  intercourse  should  be  forbidden,  and  the 
system  invigorated  by  cold  sea-bathing,  local 
bathing  with  a  bidet,  chalybeate  medicines 
bark  and  zinc,  with  the  occasional  use  of  blis¬ 
ters  to  the  perinasum.  Cantharides  have  been 
given  internally  with  advantage,  after  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  state  of  the  system. 

Both  species  are  occasionally  produced  sym¬ 
pathetically  from  other  diseases,  as  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  stone  in  the  bladder,  ike.  ;  and 
then,  of  course,  attention  must  be  given’to  the 
removal  of  the  primary  affection. 

2.  When  the  venereal  disease  became  known, 
that  form  of  it  which  consists  in  a  purulent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  urethra,  was  named  gonorrhoea 
from  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  discharge 
consisted  of  semen  ;  and  this  name  is  still  gene¬ 
rally  retained  to  denote  a  purulent  discharge 
from  the  urethra,  which  is  called  gonorrhoea 
benigna,  when  supposed  to  arise  from  irritation 
unconnected  with  venereal  contamination,  and’ 
gonorrhoea  virulenta,  maligna,  or  venerea,  when 
it  arises  from  the  application  of  the  venereal 
virus.  See  Urethrites. 

Gonorrhoea  ralani.  A  gonorrhoeal  dis¬ 
charge,  affecting  the  glans  penis  only. 

Gonorrhoea  dormientium.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea  virulenta.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

GONYA'LGIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  yovu, 
the  knee,  and  aAyos,  pain.)  Gonialgia.  Gen- 
algia.  Pain  in  the  knee. 

Goose.  See  A user  domesticus. 

Goose-foot.  See  Chenopodium. 

Goose-grass.  See  Galium  aparine. 

GO'RDIUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  animals  of  the  class  Annelides,  and 
order  Abranchia. 

Gordius  aquaticus.  The  hair-tail  worm 
or  Seta  equina,  found  in  stagnant  marshes  and 
ditches  in  Lapland,  and  other  places. 

Gordius  medinensis.  See  Filaria  medinensis. 
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GO'IIGET.  Tlie  name  given  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Gor¬ 
gets  are  of  two  kinds,  cutting  and  blunt.  The 
cutting  gorget  is  a  kind  of  knife,  furnished  with 
a  beak,  which  runs  in  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
so  that  the  gorget  being  pushed  along  it,  divides 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate  gland. 
The  blunt  gorget  is  merely  a  sort  of  large 
directory  for  guiding  the  forceps  into  the  bladder. 
The  gorget  is  now  seldom  used;  the  cutting 
one  being  superseded  by  a  simple  knife,  and 
the  blunt  one  by  the  use  of  the  finger. 

GORGO'NIA.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  corals. 

Gorgonia  antiTathes.  Antipatlies.  Black 
coral.  Formerly  used  in  epilepsy. 

GOSSY'PIUM.  ( am ,  ii.  n.  ;  from  the 
Egyptian  gntnc,  whence  gotlipium,  and  Gossy¬ 
pium,')  1.  The  substance  called  cotton. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

Gossypium  herbaceum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cotton-plant :  called  also,  Bombyx. 
Gossypium — foliis  quinquelobis  subtus  eg/and  u- 
losis,  cattle  herbaceo,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  plant,  with  bitriennial  stems,  grow¬ 
ing  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  It  is  cultivated 
in  vast  abundance  in  India,  and  grows  also  in 
China,  Egypt,  and  other  tropical  countries. 
The  seeds  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  some 
foreign  pharmacopoeias ;  and  are  administered 
in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage  they 
contain.  The  capsules  contain  many  seeds, 
enveloped  in  the  well-known  substance  called 
cotton,  which  sometimes  adheres  very  firmly  to 
them,  and  at  others  is  easily  detached.  Cotton 
is  produced  by  many  species  and  varieties  of 
Gossypium  besides  the  above,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Asia,  America,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Go'tium.  A  goitre.  See  Bronchocele. 

Goulard’s  cerate.  The  Ceratum  plumbi 


compositum. 

Goulard’s  extract.  A  saturated  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  See  Plumbi  acetatis  liquor. 

Gourd.  See  Cucurbita. 

Gourd,  bitter.  Sec  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

GOUT.  (This  word  is  derived  from  the 
French  goute ;  the  origin  of  which,  Dr.  Good 
says,  is  almost  forgotten.  Most  diseases,  he 
observes,  attended  by  tumefaction,  were  as¬ 
cribed,  by  the  ancients,  to  a  flow  of  some 
morbid  fluid  or  humour  to  the  affected  part, 
which  was  called  a  rheum  or  defluxion  ;  and 
the  rheum  or  defluxion  was  denominated  hot, 
cold,  acrid,  saline,  or  viscid,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms.  The  Arabian  writers 
ascribed  even  this  cause  to  various  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  which  were  called  gutta  serena  and 
gutta  obscura,  “  clear  or  cloudy  drops  or  de¬ 
fluxions,”  according  to  the  external  appear¬ 
ance.  Hence  gutta,  goute,  or  gout,  means  a 
defluxion  of  morbid  humour  to  the  part ;  as 
rheumatism  also  does.)  Several  names  are 
given  to  this  disease,  according  to  the  part 
affected  ;  as  arthritis,  podagra,  chiragra.  It  lias 
also  been  called  dolor  podagricus,  febris  potla- 
grica,  & c.  It  is  characterised  by  pain  in  the 


joints,  chiefly  of  the  great  toe,  or,  at  any  rate, 
chiefly  of  the  feet  and  hands,  returning  at  in¬ 
tervals,  with  more  or  less  of  swelling,  and  red¬ 
ness  of  the  skin;  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
being  most  disturbed  previous  to  the  attack. 

It  is  a  very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually 
by  flatulency  and  indigestion,  and  accompanied 
by  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  particularly  in  that  of  the  great  toe,  and 
which  returns  by  paroxysms,  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  winter.  The 
only  disorder  for  which  the  regular  gout  can 
possibly  be  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism  ;  and 
cases  may  occur  wherein  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  making  a  just  discrimination:  but 
the  most  certain  way  of  distinguishing  them 
will  be,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  pre¬ 
disposition  in  the  habit,  the  symptoms  which 
have  preceded,  the  parts  affected,  the  recur¬ 
rences  of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  the  system.  It  most  frequently 
attacks  the  male  sex,  particularly  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  and  robust  frame  ;  but  every 
now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances  of  it  in 
robust  females.  Those  who  are  employed  in 
constant  bodily  labour,  or  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no 
use  of  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are 
seldom  afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  disease 
seldom  appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than 
from  five-and-thirty  to  forty;  and,  when  it 
does,  it  may  be  presumed  to  arise  from  an  he¬ 
reditary  disposition.  Indolence,  inactivity,  and 
too  free  a  use  of  tartareous  wines,  fermented 
liquors,  and  animal  food,  are  the  principal 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  gout;  but  it  may 
likewise  be  brought  on  by  great  sensuality,  and 
excess  in  venery,  intense  and  close  application 
to  study,  long  want  of  rest,  grief  or  uneasiness 
of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a  use  of 
acidulated  liquors,  a  sudden  change  from  a  full 
to  a  spare  diet,  the  suppression  of  any  accus¬ 
tomed  discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations ; 
and  that  it  sometimes  proceeds  from  an  here¬ 
ditary  disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  females 
who  have  been  remarked  for  their  great  abste¬ 
miousness,  and  youths  of  a  tender  age,  have 
been  attacked  with  it. 

Most  nosologists  divide  it  into  four  species, 
the  regular,  the  atonic,  the  retrocedent,  and  the 
misplaced,  or  shifting. 

1.  The  regular  Gout.  —  A  paroxysm  of  re¬ 
gular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  warning ;  at  other  times  it  is 
preceded  by  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  and 
legs,  a  suppression  of  perspiration  in  them,  and 
numbness,  or  a  sense  of  prickling  along  the 
whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  and  with  these 
symptoms  the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indiges¬ 
tion,  a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  felt  over 
the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  and  fatigue  are 
experienced  after  the  least  exercise,  the  body  is 
costive,  and  the  urine  pallid.  On  the  night  of 
the  attack,  the  patient  perhaps  goes  to  bed  in 
tolerable  health,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  is 
awaked  by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  most  com¬ 
monly  in  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  it  attacks  other  parts  of  the 
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foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain  resembles  that  of 
a  dislocated  bone,  and  is  attended  with  the 
sensation  as  if  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the 
part ;  and  this  pain  becoming  more  violent,  is 
succeeded  by  rigors  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
together  with  a  severe  throbbing  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  part.  Sometimes  both  feet  become 
swelled  and  inflamed,  so  that  neither  of  them 
can  be  put  to  the  ground  ;  nor  can  the  patient 
endure  the  least  motion  without  suffering  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain.  Towards  morning,  he  falls 
asleep,  and  a  gentle  sweat  breaks  out,  and  ter¬ 
minates  the  paroxysm,  a  number  of  which  con¬ 
stitutes  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout.  The 
duration  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the 
disease,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  When  a  paroxysm  has 
thus  taken  place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation 
of  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  still  the 
patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it ;  and, 
for  some  evenings  successively,  he  has  a  return 
both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue,  with 
more  or  less  violence,  until  morning.  The 
paroxysms,  however,  prove  usually  more  mild 
every  day,  till  at  length  the  disease  goes  off 
either  by  perspiration,  urine,  or  some  other 
evacuation  ;  the  parts  which  have  been  affected 
becoming  itchy,  the  cuticle  falling  off  in  scales 
from  them,  and  some  slight  degree  of  lameness 
remaining.  At  first  an  attack  of  gout  occurs, 
perhaps,  only  once  in  two  or  three  years ;  it 
then  probably  comes  on  every  year,  and  at 
length  it  becomes  more  frequent,  aud  is  more 
severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  each  succeeding 
fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  various 
parts  of  the  body  are  affected,  and  translations 
take  place  from  one  joint,  or  limb,  to  another; 
and  after  frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff' as 
to  be  deprived  of  all  motion.  Concretions,  of  a 
chalky  appearance,  are  likewise  formed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  affections 
of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  deposit  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter  in  them,  which,  although  fluid 
at  first,  becomes  gradually  dry  and  firm.  This 
matter  is  partly  soluble  in  acids,  but  without 
effervescence;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it 
not  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  compound  of 
the  uric  or  lithic  acid  and  soda. 


2.  Atonic  Gout.  —  It  sometimes  happens  that, 
although  a  gouty  diathesis  prevails  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  yet  from  certain  causes,  no  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  joints  is  produced  ;  in  which 
case,  the  stomach  becomes  particularly  affected, 
and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  in¬ 
digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  eructations,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  severe  pains ;  and  these  affections 
are  often  accompanied  with  much  dejection  of 
spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal  symptoms. 
In  some  cases,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  with  a  tendency  to 
apoplexy  ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  palpitations, 
huntings,  and  asthma,  or  pectoral  anginea  arise. 
I  his  is  what  is  called  atonic  gout.  A  great 
variety  of  anomalous  symptoms  are  referable  to 
the  same  source. 
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ff.  Podagra  retrograda.  —  Retrocedent  gout. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  the  inflamina, 
tion  has  occupied  a  joint,  instead  of  its  con¬ 
tinuing  the  usual  time,  and  so  going  off  gradually, 
it  ceases  suddenly,  and  is  translated  to  some 
internal  part.  The  term  retrocedent  gout  is 
applied  to  occurrences  of  this  nature.  When  it 
falls  on  the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea,  vomit¬ 
ing,  anxiety,  or  great  pain  ;  when  on  the  heart, 
it  brings  on  syncope;  when  on  the  lungs,  it 
produces  an  affection  resembling  asthma;  and, 
when  it  occupies  the  head,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise 
to  apoplexy,  or  palsy. 

4.  Misplaced  Gout,  is  when  the  gouty  dia¬ 
thesis,  instead  of  producing  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  some  internal  parts,  and  which  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the 
inflammation  of  those  parts  from  other  causes. 
All  occurrences  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
two  former,  are  to  be  regarded  as  attacks  of 
irregular  gout,  and  are  to  be  guarded  against 
as  much  as  possible. 

Besides  the  more  easily  recognised  forms  of 
gout,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gouty  diathesis 
gives  rise  to  a  specific  inflammation  of  various 
membranous  parts.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
gouty  form  of  iritis.  (See  Iritis.)  It  appears 
also  to  exert,  occasionally,  a  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  Beer  admits  a 
distinct  form  of  gouty  amaurosis.  See  Amau- 
rosis. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  this  disease,  our 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  paroxysm, 
and  to  the  management  during  its  absence  •  and 
particularly  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  and 
previous  habits,  which  may  demand  different 
and  opposite  plans. 

Treatment  of  the  paroxysm  of  a  regular  fit  of 

Gout.  —  From  the  belief  that  a  regular  fit  of 
gout  was  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  some 
peccant  humour  which  formed  the  essence  of 
the  disease,  it  was  formerly  left  to  itself  or 
perhaps  encouraged  to  proceed  through  its  course 
without  interruption.  This  opinion  is  now 
abandoned,  and  the  practice  is  to  endeavour  to 
subdue  the  paroxysm  by  the  ordinary  means 
resorted  to  in  inflammations  of  any  other  kind  • 
as  bleeding,  purgatives,  sudorifics,  local  astrin¬ 
gents,  refrigerants,  &c.,  so  managed  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  danger  of  repelling  the  gout  to  some 
internal  organ,  and  thus  converting  a  regular 
paroxysm  into  a  retrograde  or  atonic  gout. 
Sydenham  prohibited  purging  and  sweating, 
and  only  allowed  bleeding  in  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  constitutions,  during  the  first  or  second 
paroxysm.  lie  admits  of  the  use  of  laudanum, 
where  the  pain  is  acute ;  and  he  trusts  chiefly 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease  to  an  alterative  re¬ 
gimen,  and  apozems  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
intervals.  Dr.  Cullen  allows  bleeding,  with  the 
same  restrictions  as  Sydenham,  though  he  re¬ 
commends  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
part,  as  at  all  times  a  safer  practice  than  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  Of  cathartics  and  sudorifics 
he  takes  no  notice,  otherwise  than  as  these  may 
enter  into  the  general  course  of  an  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  plan :  he  is  decidedly  averse  to  the  use  of 
cold,  and  thinks  that  warm  bathing  and  emol- 
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lient  poultices,  blistering,  burning  with  moxa, 
camphorated  and  aromatic  oils,  induce  the  in¬ 
flammation  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another, 
and  consequently  tend  to  repel  the  inflammation 
from  the  extremities  to  some  more  important 
part;  while  opium,  though  it  affords  relief  in 
present  paroxysms,  occasions  them  to  return 
with  greater  violence;  and  therefore  he  observes, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  “  The  common  practice 
of  committing  the  person  to  patience  and  flannel 
alone,  is  established  upon  the  best  foundation.” 
Now,  says  Dr.  Good,  as  the  gout,  after  it  has 
shown  itself  in  paroxysms,  is  never  idle  ;  and  as 
one  paroxysm,  in  the  opinion  of  Sydenham, 
Cullen,  and  every  other  physician,  hastens  on 
another,  renders  its  intervals  shorter,  and  its 
duration  longer  ;  and  progressively  saps  all  the 
energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  renders  life 
itself  a  burden,  it  is  of  serious  importance  to 
enquire  whether  this  fear  of  a  repulsion,  how¬ 
ever  well  founded  in  some  instances,  is  not 
allowed  too  generally?  whether  it  be  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  form 
of  the  disease  in  which  it  ought  to  operate,  and 
that  in  which  it  ought  not?  and  whether,  in  the 
latter  case,  we  may  not  derive  all  the  benefit 
from  a  full  use  of  a  reducing  process,  which  is 
obtained  in  other  inflammations,  accompanied 
with  a  like  degree  of  constitutional  vigour? 

From  the  history  of  gout,  we  may  draw  this 
general  corollary :  that  when  once  excited  by  some 
occasional  cause  into  action,  it  has  a  peculiar  ten¬ 
dency  to  fix  and  expand  itself  upon  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  system  ;  and,  where  several  parts 
are  equally  weak,  to  pass  in  sudden  transitions 
from  one  part  to  another,  though  transitions  are 
rare  where  the  system  is  sound. 

In  healthy  constitutions,  the  weakest  parts 
are  the  extremities ;  and  hence,  in  such  consti¬ 
tutions,  these  are  the  parts  in  which  the  gout 
uniformly  opens  its  assault. 

In  unhealthy  habits,  however,  the  extremities 
are  not  the  weakest  parts  of  the  system,  but 
perhaps  the  stomach,  or  the  heart,  or  the  head, 
or  the  lungs,  or  some  other  organ;  while  se¬ 
veral  of  these  organs  may,  moreover,  be  equally 
debilitated,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  to 
accidental  circumstances.  And  true  to  the  ge¬ 
neral,  rule  the  gouty  principle,  when  roused  into 
action  in  habits  of  this  kind,  fixes  itself  from  the 
first  on  one  of  those  important  viscera  rather 
than  on  the  extremities ;  or  roaming  from  one 
to  another,  on  its  alternating  its  course  from 
these  organs  to  the  extremities,  or  from  the 
extremities  to  these  organs.  And  as  metastases 
are  rare  where  the  system  is  sound,  they  become 
frequent  in  proportion  as  it  loses  its  character, 
and  especially  in  proportion  to  its  debility  in 
particular  parts. 

These  are  rules  which  cannot  be  too  closely 
studied  and  committed  to  memory,  and  they 
seem  to  point  out  the  line  of  distinction  between 
that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  a  prudent  fear 
of  revulsion  ought  to  be  entertained,  and  that 
in  which  we  may  safely  act  without  any  such 
fear  whatever.  They  directly  lead  us  to  two 
states  of  constitution  that  require  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  in  many  instances  a  very  opposite, 
mode  of  treatment;  and  seem  to  settle  the  im- 
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portant  question  before  us,  under  what  cir-  , 
cumstances  it  may  be  expedient  to  employ  a  , 
palliative  plan,  and  under  what  a  cooling  and 
reductive. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  first  of  these 
two  states,  forming  a  regular  but  violent  fit  of 
gout  as  it  shows  itself  in  a  sound  constitution, 
and  inflicts  its  torture  on  the  hand  or  the  foot. 
Guiding  ourselves  by  the  laws  just  laid  down,  , 
there  seems  no  reason  why,  instead  of  “  com¬ 
mitting  the  person  to  patience  and  flannel  alone,”  ' 
we  should  not  pursue  the  evacuating  and  re-  ^ 
frigerant  means  employed  in  active  inflamma-  L 
tions  of  any  other  kind,  and  have  cause  to  expect  i; 
a  like  success :  such  as  bleeding,  so  strongly  jj, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Heberden,  and  allowed  b 
occasionally  by  Sydenham,  and  emptying  the  I 
bowels,  relaxing  the  skin  generally,  and  cooling 
the  fiery  heat  of  the  affected  limb  by  cold  water,  r 
or  any  other  frigorific  application.  With  a  trans- 
fer  of  morbific  matter  we  have  now  no  longer  to 
contend.  Yet,  even  where  such  a  cause  is  ad-  >|l 
J  mitted,  as  in  most  exanthemata, the  plan  thus  pro-  J 
posed  is,  in  many  instances,  pursued  without 
hesitation. 

In  weakly  habits  or  idiosyncrasies,  or  inci-  {|J 
dental  debilities  of  particular  organs,  a  metas-  i 
j  tasis  is  a  frequent  result,  and  peculiarly  marks  }■ 
the  character  of  gouty  inflammation  ;  and  here  11 
refrigerants,  violent  purgatives,  and  venesection  iti 
ought  to  be  most  sedulously  abstained  from ;  and 
the  best  practice  is  that  of  “  committing  the  ts 
person  to  patience  and  flannel  alone.” 

The  inflammation  of  a  regular  fit  of  gout  ;i(. 
subsides  ^gradually,  though  rapidly,  under  the  (1 
treatment  now  proposed,  without  any  repulsion  (j. 
whatever.  Yet,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  seemed  hi 
to  be  repelled  in  part,  whilst  it  has  chiefly  passed 
off  by  resolution. 

The  use  of  local  refrigerants  is  by  no  means  if 
of  modern  invention,  however  it  may  have  be-  1 1 
come  a  subject  of  warm  controversy  in  the  pre-  fin 
sent  day.  The  application  of  cold  water  is  I 
recommended  by  Hippocrates  and  other  Greek  »• 
j  writers,  by  Celsus ;  by  many  more  modern  1 1 
authors,  as  Camerarius,  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  || 
Kolhaas,  and  Keck.  Bartholine  speaks  of  the  | 
use  of  snow  as  a  common  application  in  1661,  I 
and  Pechlin,  both  of  snow'  and  cold  sea-water  I 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century.  lie-  I 
berden  approved  highly  of  the  use  of  cold  water,  I 
which  has  also  received  the  more  recent  recom-  I 
mendation  of  Drs.  King  lake  and  Mason  Good.  II 

But  this  treatment  lias  often  been  employed  i  ;i 
rashly,  and  sometimes  with  great  and  even  fatal  II 
mischief.  It  ought  never  to  be  ventured  upon  1 |i 
except,  as  already  stated,  where  the  constitution  h 
is  decidedly  sound  and  vigorous. 

Leeches  may,  in  many  instances,  be  applied  I 
where  venesection  would  be  of  doubtful  expe-  In 
deucy.  A  liniment  of  oil  of  almonds,  impreg-  III 
nated  with  opium,  rubbed  on  the  tumefaction  li 
with  a  protracted  and  very  gentle  friction,  is  i 
often  found  very  serviceable  in  mitigating  the  j  1 
pain;  and  epithems  of  tepid  water,  as  recom-  in 
mended  by  Dr.  Scudamore,  alone,  or  mixed  w  ith  I  I 
a  portion  of  tether  or  alkohol,  formed  by  cloths  )  j  J 
wetted  with  the  fluid,  and  applied  to  the  inflamed  I  i 
part,  renewable  as  they  become  dry,  in  many  I  • 
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icascs  prove  a  grateful  substitute  for  cold  water; 
and  are  preferable  to  poultices,  warm  water,  or 
even  vapour-baths,  which  too  generally  relax 
and  weaken  the  joint,  and  prevent  it  from  re¬ 
covering  its  elasticity,  after  the  paroxysm  is 
over,  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

At  the  same  time,  the  body  should  be  cooled 
with  gentle  aperients  or  injections ;  and  while 
drenching  sweats  are  avoided,  which  never  fail 
to  be  injurious,  the  breathing  moisture  should 
be  imitated,  which  often  breaks  forth  naturally 
in  an  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  is  sure  to 
afford  relief  after  a  night  of  distraction.  Nor 
should  opium  be  omitted  where  the  pain  is  very 
acute;  for,  while  it  affords  temporary  ease,  it 
.diminishes  the  duration  as  well  as  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysm. 

The  regimen  should  be  light  and  inirritant, 
and  the  diet  below  the  standard  to  which  the 
ipatient  has  been  accustomed  ;  though,  to  guard 
against  a  metastasis  to  the  stomach,  we  must  be 
cautious  that  we  do  not  reduce  it  too  much. 
His  chamber  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  his 
dress  light  and  easy. 

In  the  varieties,  constituting  atonic  and  retro¬ 
cedent  gout,  there  is  a  podagric  diathesis  grafted 
upon  an  unsound  frame  ;  the  unsoundness  being 
.general  or  local :  and,  however  fearless  we  may 
be  of  the  disease  fixing  on  any  internal  organ 
in  the  preceding  variety,  we  have  here  a  constant 
apprehension  that  it  may  do  so,  and  in  many 
cases  see  it  commence  in  such  organs. 

In  atonic  gout,  our  uniform  attempt  should 
be  to  produce  a  transfer  from  the  part  on  which 
it  has  seized,  and  fix  it  in  the  extremities  :  in 
retrocedent  gout,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  the 
•vacillating  attack  on  the  extremities  more  per¬ 
manent,  and  prevent  it  from  shifting  to  any 
other  quarter. 

To  obtain  the  first  intention,  we  have  to 
strengthen  and  even  stimulate  the  system  gene¬ 
rally  by  warm  tonics  and  a  generous  diet,  and, 
above  all  tilings,  to  take  off  the  severe  suffering, 
in  whatever  it  may  consist,  from  the  affected 
organ:  for  the  longer  the  fit  continues  there,  the 
weaker  it  will  become,  and  the  less  capable  of 
any  instinctive  remedial  exertion.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  solicit  the  paroxysm  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  by  putting  the 'feet  into  warm  water,  and 
thus  unstringing  the  tone  of  their  vessels;  so  as 
to  bring  the  standard  of  their  atony  below  that 
I  of  the  affected  organ. 

In  atonic  gout,  the  sufferings,  though  widely 
different  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  are 
almost  insupportable.  In  the  head  the  pain  is 
maddening,  or  the  disorder  is  accompanied  with 
great  horror,  or  mimics  the  stupor  of  an  apo¬ 
plexy  :  in  the  stomach  there  is  a  faintness  like 
that  of  death,  with  the  sense  of  a  cold  lump  of 
lead  lodged  within  it ;  or  there  is  a  gnawing  or 
a  burning  agony,  or  a  spasmodic  stricture  which 
seems  to  cut  the  body  in  two,  and  renders  breath¬ 
ing  almost  impossible  ;  often,  also,  accompanied 
with  a  rapid  and  sinking  palpitation  of  the 
i  neart. 

It  is  of  importance  to  determine  accurately 
that  these  anomalous  symptoms  are  really  those 
of  gout;  of  which  we  have  chiefly  to  judge 
|  from  the  general  character  of  the  patient’s  con- 
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stitution,  his  hereditary  predisposition,  habits  of 
life,  and  the  ailments  to  which  he  has  been 
previously  subject.  In  most  cases,  too,  during 
j  the  paroxysm,  and  especially  where  the  stomach 
is  affected,  the  warmest  cordials  are  necessary  : 
j  as  brandy,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  the 
tincture  of  ginger  or  of  capsicum,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  usquebaugh.  And  it  is  always  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  especially  where  the  bowels  are 
confined,  to  add  to  it  some  warm  aperient,  as 
aloes  or  rhubarb.  Most  of  the  family  gout- 
cordials  are  made  upon  this  principle,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  consist  of  some  active  aperient  and  the 
hottest  aromatics,  dissolved  in  ardent  spirits. 
And  the  patient,  who  is  subject  to  these  attacks, 
should  never  be  without  having  something  of 
this  kind  at  hand,  since  the  paroxysm  often 
makes  its  onset  without  any  warning.  Yet  he 
should  resolutely  forbear  having  recourse  to  any 
such  medicine,  except  in  the  time  of  necessity  : 
for  an  habitual  indulgence  in  any  of  them  will 
still  farther  debilitate  the  affected  organ,  and 
indeed  the  entire  system  ;  and  hence  quicken 
the  returns  of  the  paroxysm,  and  render  the 
antidote  less  availing.  Most  of  the  preparations 
of  ether  may  be  employed  with  benefit  in  the 
variety  before  us,  and  particularly  in  that  icv 
coldness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a 
numbness  of  the  limbs  and  a  rapid  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  under  which  it  occasionally  exhibits 
itself.  External  irritants  may  also  be  beneficially 
employed  at  the  same  time,  and  particularly 
those  of  rapid  action,  as  the  compound  cam- 
phire  liniment,  and  sinapisms  :  at  the  same  time 
the  extremities  should  be  plunged  into  the  warm 
bath.  But  our  sheet-anchor  is  opium  ;  and  it 
should  be  given  freely,  and  in  union  with  some 
preparations  of  antimony,  so  as  to  act  towards 
the  surface  generally,  and  thus  restore  to  the 
living  power  its  interrupted  equilibrium. 

In  retrocedent  gout  the  same  plan  is  to  be 
pursued,  where  the  attack  has  actually  shifted 
from  the  feet  or  hands  to  some  internal  oro-an. 

In  gout,  the  intervals  of  this  disease  are&of  as 
much  importance  to  be  attended  to  as  its  parox¬ 
ysms  .  and  hei  e,  also,  the  mode  of  management 
under  the  first  form  should  differ  essentially 
from  that  under  the  second  ;  for  though  the 
occasional  causes  may,  in  many  cases,  be  the 
same,  they  have  in  the  former  to  operate  upon  a 
vigorous  scale  of  power,  and  in  the  latter,  upon 
a  scale  decidedly  reduced. 

In  every  variety,  all  known  occasional  causes 
must  be  equally  avoided.  Where  the  diet  has 
been  too  rich,  it  must  be  lowered  ;  and  where 
too  spare  and  abstemious,  made  more  liberal. 
Indolence  and  a  sedentary  life  must  give  way  to 
regular  exercise  ;  and  over-exertion  of  body  or 
mind,  to  repose  and  quiet.  In  the  young, 
robust,  and  corpulent,  whether  the  disease  result 
from  too  great  indulgence  at  the  table,  or  an 
habitual  taint,  it  may  be  requisite  to  abstain 
from  animal  food,  wines,  and  fermented  liquors 
altogether ;  but  where  the  sufferer  has  passed 
considerably  beyond  the  zenith  of  life,  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  have  become  habitual,  his 
ordinary  fare  should  be  reduced  or  diminished 
rather  than  entirely  commuted.  And  in  every 
change,  it  is  better  to  proceed  slowly,  than  to 
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rush  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  another:  since 
nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  prepare  the 
internal  organs  for  gouty  paroxysms,  as  such 
sudden  and  violent  transitions.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  in  regular  order,  and  the  hour  of 
rest  be  early. 

A  due  and  unswerving  attention  to  these 
general  rules  of  the  hygiene,  will  often  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  those  free  from  all  disturbance  of 
the  gout  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  for  the 
whole  of  their  subsequent  life,  who  have  only 
known  it  in  the  form  of  a  few  regular  paroxysms. 
But  where  the  system,  and  especially  the  di¬ 
gestive  function,  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has 
had  anticipations  of  a  tonic  or  recedent  gout,  or 
has  actually  suffered  from  its  assaults,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  superadd  a  course  of  invigorating 
medicines. 

There  are  three  classes  of  remedies  that  gene¬ 
rally  pass  under  this  name :  stimulants,  bitters, 
and  astringents.  The  first  increase  the  action, 
the  two  last  augment  the  tone.  Stimulants  can 
rarely  be  employed  alone,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  ;  for  a  lax  state  of  fibres  will  bear 
little  increase  of  action  without,  at  the  same 
time,  suffering  an  equal  increase  of  debility. 
But  they  may  often,  and  in  the  case  of  gout 
perhaps  always,  be  combined  with  astringents 
and  bitters  with  great  and  decisive  benefit. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  specifics  for  preventing 
a  return  of  gout,  have  been  formed  of  these 
classes  of  medicines  in  combination,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  bitters  and  aromatics  :  and  it  is  singular 
that,  although  the  variety  of  them  which  nature 
offers  to  us  is  almost  infinite,  they  have  been 
employed  with  little  change  from  the  time  of 
Galen  and  Caelius  Aurelianus,  in  the  second 
century,  to  that  of  Sydenham,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth. 

There  have,  in  all  ages,  been  offered  to  the 
public,  specifics  for  the  sudden  cure  or  removal 
of  the  paroxysm  when  present,  as  well  as  for 
preventing  its  return  hereafter.  Lucian,  in  his 
Tragopodagra,  gives  us,  with  great  humour,  a 
list  that  occupies  a  page  of  such  as  were  chiefly 
in  vogue  in  his  day  ;  and  the  catalogue  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  diminished  in  our  own.  Those  that 
have  acquired  the  highest  reputation,  appear  to 
have  been  composed  of  some  species  of  helle¬ 
bore,  or  of  meadow-saffron ;  the  first  of  which 
is  among  the  remedies  quoted  by  Lucian,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  pi£a  eAAeg opuv  of  the 
Greeks  belonging  to  a  different  plant  from  either 
the  white  or  black  hellebore  of  modern  dispensa¬ 
tories. 

The  favourite  specifics  of  the  present  day  are 
M.  Ilusson’s  Eau  medicinalc,  and  the  Vinum 
colcliici,  or  wine  of  meadow-saffron,  introduced 
in  the  current  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London 
College.  The  exact  components  of  the  former 
are  kept  a  secret;  though  its  basis  is  now 
universally  believed  to  be  either  the  root  or 
some  other  part  of  the  meadow-saffron.  The 
effects  of  the  Eau  medicinale  and  of  the  col- 
chicum  wine,  do  not  essentially  differ  ;  for,  after 
taking  about  sixty  drops  of  either,  the  pulse 
becomes  slower,  and  at  length  sinks,  in  about 
twelve  hours,  from  ten  to  twenty  strokes  in  a 
minute  below  its  natural  number,  at  which  time 


the  inflammation  subsides.  The  action  of  both 
medicines  is  accompanied  with  great  languor, 
and  a  deadly  nausea  or  sickness,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  vomiting,  or  a  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
or  both.  If  the  dose  be  in  a  small  degree  in 
excess,  the  symptoms  are  syncope,  cold  sweat, 
extreme  prostration  of  strength,  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  a  wiry  and  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  or  a  state  of  utter  and  very  alarming  in¬ 
sensibility.  And,  in  some  constitutions,  these 
effects  have  followed  from  the  use  of  even  a 
common  dose.  So  that  these  preparations  seem 
to  be  rather  stronger  drugged  than  the  celebrated 
oxymel  colcliici  of  Stoerck. 

It  is  possible  that  the  colchicum  may  act  by  a 
specific  power  on  the  peculiar  inflammation  of  a 
regular  fit ;  yet  as  other  intestinal  irritants  have 
occasionally  produced  a  like  effect,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Graliola  officinalis  and  Ranunculus 
Jlanimula,  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm 
may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  transfer  of  action  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  Generally  speaking, 
specifics  operate  by  a  secret  and  inexplicable 
power,  as  the  bark  in  intermittents,  the  vaccine 
virus  in  shielding  the  constitution  against  small- 
pox,  and  mercury  in  syphilis :  for  though  a 
ptyalism  gives  proof  that  the  system  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  last,  there  are  few  practitioners 
so  attached  to  the  Cullenian  doctrine  in  the 
present  day,  as  to  contend  that  the  venereal 
virus  is  carried  off  by  the  salivation,  since  we 
are  perpetually  beholding  it  carried  off  under 
the  influence  of  mercury  without  any  salivation 
whatever. 

Admitting  yet,  that  the  colchicum  has  a  spe¬ 
cific  power  over  a  regular  inflammatory  parox¬ 
ysm  of  gout,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  no  such 
power  over  the  gouty  diathesis,  since  the  parox¬ 
ysm  has  never  been  so  removed  as  not  to  return 
again.  And  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  reasonable 
discussion,  whether  the  constitution  is  not  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  local 
inflammation,  and  whether,  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  colchicum,  the  returns  of  the  paroxysm  may 
not  be  increased  in  frequency,  while  they  are 
diminished  in  duration.  The  general  impression 
among  practitioners  in  the  present  day  seems, 
however,  to  be  favourable  to  the  use  of  colchi¬ 
cum. 

From  the  rapidity  and  force  of  its  operation, 
it  is  clear  that  it  ought  never  to  be  tried,  except 
in  the  first  variety  of  gout,  or  where  the  system 
is  firm  and  healthy,  and  the  disorder  shows  itself 
in  a  regular  fit.  And  as  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  shorten 
its  duration,  and  carry  it  off  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  use  of  the  colchicum  may  be  judicious  so 
long  as  the  system  is  able  to  recover  itself  readily 
from  its  influence,  and  provided  the  patient 
limits  himself  to  the  smallest  dose  that  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose. 

Guut-stone.  See  Chalk-stone. 

Gout-weed.  See  sEgopodimn. 

Gouttf.s  d’oii  du  General  Lamottk.  Dc 
Lamotte’s  golden  drops.  A  medicine  prepared 
by  dissolving  nitrate  of  gold  in  alkohol.  It  has 
gained  great  reputation  in  gout  and  nervous 
diseases,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  possesses  any  real  efficacy. 
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Gout]/  amaurosis.  See  Amaurosis. 

Gouty  concretions.  See  Gout. 

Gouty  iritis.  See  Iritis. 

Gowland’s  i.otion.  This  is  made  by  tritur¬ 
ating  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  and  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  with  two  pounds  of  distilled  water; 
then  adding  to  the  strained  liquor  two  scruples 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  previously  ground  with 
two  drachms  of  rectified  alkohol.  It  is  used  in 
obstinate  cutaneous  diseases. 

GRA'CILIS.  (So  named  from  its  slender¬ 
ness.)  Rectus  interior  femoris,  sive  gracilis  in¬ 
terior,  of  Winslow.  A  long,  straight,  and 
slender  muscle  of  the  thigh,  situated  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  integuments,  at  the  inner 
part.  It  arises,  by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon, 
'from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ischium  and  pubis, 
and  soon  becoming  fleshy,  descends  nearly  in  a 
straight  direction  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
A  little  above  the  knee,  it  terminates  in  a 
slender  and  roundish  tendon,  which  afterwards 
■becomes  Hatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle 
of  the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  sartorius. 
Under  the  tendons  of  this  and  the  rectus  there 
is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa ,  which  on  one 
side  adheres  to  them  and  to  the  tendon  of  the 
semitendinosus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee.  This  muscle  assists  in 
■bending  the  thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

GRAFTING.  Budding.  Inoculating. 
The  process  of  uniting  the  branches  or  buds  of 
two  or  more  separate  trees.  The  bud  or  branch 
of  one  tree,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  its 
bark,  is  inserted  into  the  bark  of  another,  and 
the  tree  which  is  thus  engrafted  upon  is  called 
the  stock.  By  this  mode  different  kinds  of 
fruits,  pears,  apples,  plums,  &c.,  each  of  which 
is  only  a  variety  accidentally  raised  from  seed, 
but  no  further  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner, 
are  multiplied  ;  buds  of  the  kind  wanted  to  be 
propagated  being  engrafted  on  so  many  stems 
of  a  wild  nature. 

Grains  of  Paradise.  See  Amomum  granum 
paradisi. 

GRA'MEN.  (en,  inis,  n.)  Grass.  Any 
kind  of  grass-like  herb. 

Gramen  arundinaceum.  See  Calainagrostis. 

Gramen  caninum.  See  Triticum  repens. 

Gramen  crucis  cvperxoidis.  Gramen  eegyp- 
tiacum.  Egyptian  cock’s-foot  grass,  or  grass  of 
the  cross.  The  roots  and  plants  possess  the 
same  virtues  as  the  dog’s  grass,  and  are  service¬ 
able  in  the  earlier  stages  of  dropsy.  They  have 
been  thought  to  correct  the  bad  smell  of  the 
breath,  and  to  relieve  nephritic  disorders,  colics, 
&c.,  although  now  neglected. 

Gra'mia.  The  sordes  of  the  eyes. 

GIlAMI'NEiE.  The  natural  family  of  the 
grasses. 

Gra'mma.  A  scruple. 

Gra'mme.  (From  ypaygy,  a  line  :  so  called 
from  its  linear  appearance.)  The  iris  of  the 
eye.^ 

Gramme.  A  French  weight  equal  to  15-444 
grains  Troy. 

Granadi'li.a.  (Diminutive  of  granada, 
■Spanish,  a  pomegranate:  so  called  because  at 
1  lle.t0P  of  ‘be  flower  there  are  points,  like  the 
1  grams  of  a  pomegranate.)  The  passion-flower, 
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the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  possess  refrigerating 
qualities.  See  Passiflora. 

Ghana  actes.  Elder-berries.  See  Actcca. 

Ghana  fina.  Cochineal. 

Ghana  moij.ucca.  Grana  tiglia.  The  seeds 
of  the  Croton  tiglium.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

Ghana  sylvestria.  Granilla.  A  variety 
of  the  cochineal,  which  frequents  the  Cactus 
ficus  indica. 

Granatri'stum.  A  carbuncle.  —  Paracelsus. 

GliANA'TUM.  (tern,  i.  n.  ;  from  granum , 
a  grain,  because  it  is  full  of  seed.)  The  pome¬ 
granate.  See  Punica  granatum. 

Grande'uala3.  (  Quod  in  grandioribus  estate 
nascantur,  because  they  exist  only  after  the  age 
of  puberty.)  'File  hairs  under  the  arm-pits. 

G  llANDINO'SUS.  (From  grando,  hail.) 
The  os  cuboides  has  been  called  os  grandinosum, 
for  what  reason  we  know  not. 

GIIA'NDO.  (o,  inis.  f.  Quod  similitudi- 
nem  granorum  habeat,  because  it  is  in  shape  and 
size  like  a  grain  of  seed.)  1.  Ilail. 

2.  A  moveable  tumour  on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid,  like  a  hail-stone.  See  Chalazion. 

GRANI'FERUS.  Graniferous  :  bearing 
grain. 

G  RANULA'TION.  ( Granulatio ,  on  is.  f.  ; 
from  granum,  a  grain.)  1.  In  Surgery,  the 
little  grain-like  fleshy  bodies  which  form  on  the 
surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and 
serve  both  for  filling  up  the  cavities,  and  bring¬ 
ing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their  sides,  are 
called  granulations.  Nature  is  supposed  to  be 
active  in  bringing  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  original  state,  whose  disposition,  action, 
and  structure  have  been  altered  by  accident  or 
disease ;  and  after  having,  in  her  operations  for 
this  purpose,  formed  pus,  she  immediately  sets 
about  forming  a  new  matter  upon  surfaces  in 
which  there  has  been  a  breach  of  continuity-. 
This  process  is  called  granulating  or  incarnation  ; 
and  the  substance  formed  is  called  granulations. 
The  colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep 
florid  red.  When  livid  they  are  unhealthy,  and 
have  only  a  languid  circulation.  Healthy  granu¬ 
lations,  on  an  exposed  or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
and  often  a  little  higher  ;  but  when  they  exceed 
this,  and  take  on  a  growing  disposition,  they 
are  unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  with¬ 
out  any  disposition  to  form  skin.  Healthy 
granulations  are  always  prone  to  unite  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  uniting  parts. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  the  method  of  dividing  me¬ 
tallic  substances  into  grains  or  small  particles, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  combination  with 
other  substances,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  readily  subdividing  them  by  weight. 

GRANULA'TUS.  Granulated.  1.  In 
Surgery,  applied  to  ulcers. 

2.  In  Botany,  beaded  ;  applied  to  roots  which 
are  beaded,  as  it  were,  or  jointed  ;  as  that  of  the 
Oralis  acetocella. 

Gra'nuhjm.  A  little  grain. 

GllA'NUM.  (urn,  i.  n.)  A  grain  or  ker¬ 
nel. 

Granum  cnidinm.  See  Daphne  mczcrcum. 

Granum  infectoriuni.  See  Aermcs. 

Granum  kerrnes.  Sec  Kermes. 

X  x 
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Granum  moschi.  See  Hibiscus. 

Granum  paradisi.  See  Amomum. 

Granum  regium.  The  castor-oil  seed. 

Granum  tiglii.  See  Croton  liglium. 

Granum  tinctorial.  See  ICermes. 

GRAPIIIOI'DES.  (From  ypatpis,  a  style, 
and  eiSus,  a  form.)  An  epithet  of  the  styloid 
processes  of  the  temporal  bone  and  ulna. 

Graphi'scus.  This  word  has  got  into  the  Lexi¬ 
cons  as  the  name  of  a  surgical  instrument  invented 
by  Diocles  for  extracting  darts.  This  appears 
to  be  an  error  arising  from  a  wrong  reading  of 
Celsus.  Targa’s edition  reads  AlokAhov  icuadurKov. 
(Lib.  vii.  c.  5.)  Cyathiscus.  therefore,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  word  ;  and  this  is  generally  used  by  the 
Greek  writers  to  signify  a  scoop  or  probe  with 
a  hollow  at  the  end  of  it. 

Gras  des  cadavues.  A  French  vernacular 
name  of  adipocere. 

Grassa.  Borax. 

GRATIOLA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
gratia,  so  named  from  its  supposed  admirable 
qualities.)  Hyssop.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dian- 
dria Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hedge- 
hyssop.  See  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hedge-hyssop  ;  called  also,  Digitalis  mi¬ 
nima,  Gratia  dei,  and  Gratiola  centauriodes. 
This  exotic  plant,  the  Gratiola  —  foliis  lanceolatis, 
serratis,  Jloribus  pedunculatis,  of  Linnasus,  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ;  but  is  raised  in 
our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell  ;  they  purge  and 
vomit  briskly  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of 
the  dry  herb,  or  of  a  drachm  infused  in  wine 
or  water.  This  plant,  in  small  doses,  has  been 
commonly  employed  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic 
in  hydropical  diseases;  and  instances  of  its  good 
effects  in  ascites  and  anasarca  are  recorded  by 
many  respectable  practitioners.  Gesner  and 
Bergius  found  a  scruple  of  the  powder  a  suf¬ 
ficient  dose,  as  in  this  quantity  it  frequently  ex¬ 
cited  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  others  have  given  it 
to  half  a  drachm,  two  scruples,  a  drachm,  and  ] 
even  more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  ! 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itself,  and 
exhibited  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  j 
drachm,  in  dysenteries,  produces  the  best  effect.  [ 
We  are  also  told  by  Kostrzewski,  that  in  the  j 
hospitals  at  Vienna,  three  maniacal  patients  i 
were  perfectly  recovered  by  its  use;  and  in  ' 
the  most  confirmed  cases  of  lues  venerea,  it 
effected  a  complete  cure  :  it  is  usually  acted  by 
increasing  the  urinary,  cutaneous,  or  salivary 
discharges. 

GRATIA  DEI.  T!  le  old  name  of  some 
plants,  given  to  them  from  their  supposed  salu-  j 
tary  qualities.  See  Gratiola,  Geranium  rober-  \ 
tianum,  &c. 

GRAVE'DO.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  grams,  \ 
heavy.)  A  name  for  coryza,  on  account  of  the  i 
sense  of  weight  in  the  head  which  accompa¬ 
nies  it. 

Gravel.  See  Calculus. 

Grave  wax.  An  old  popular  name  of  j 
adipocere. 


Graviditas.  See  Pregnancy. 

Gravi'meter.  A  name  given  by  Guyton 
Morveau  to  Nicholson’s  aroemeter. 

G RAV  I  I  A'  I  ION.  Generally  used  synony¬ 
mously  with  gravity;  but  gravity  more  properly 
denotes  the  cause,  and  gravitation  the  effect, 
f bus,  when  a  hotly  falls  to  the  earth,  this  is  an 
instance  of  gravitation,  which  is  occasioned  by  I 
the  law  or  power  of  gravity. 

Gra  vitative.  Gravativus.  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  pain  accompanied  with  a 
i  great  sense  of  weight. 

G  R  A  V  I  T  Y.  ( Gravitas,  atis.  f. )  The  term  n 
[  used  by  natural  philosophers  to  denote  the  cause 
I  by  which  all  bodies  move  toward  each  other,  (| 
unless  prevented  by  some  other  force  or  obstacle. 

It  operates  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  |i 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

Gravity,  specific.  The  density  of  the  mat-  i, 
ter  of  which  any  body  is  composed,  compared  t 
to  the  density  of  another  body,  assumed  as  the 
standard.  I  his  standard  is  pure  distilled  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  To  determine  ;i 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  we  weigh  it,  first  I 
in  air,  and  then  in  water.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
loses  of  its  weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  i 
the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water;  and  nl 
hence,  by  comparing  this  weight  with  its  total 
weight,  we  find  its  specific  gravity.  The  rule  t 
therefore  is,  Divide  the  total  weight  by  the  loss  t] 
of  weight  in  water,  the  quotient  is  the  specific  l| 
gravity.  If  it  be  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  we  weigh  it  j 
in  a  glass  or  other  vessel  of  known  capacity  ; 
and  dividing  that  weight  by  the  weight  of  the  Li 
same  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is,  as  before,  ill 
the  specific  gravity. 

Gray'  lotion.  The  black  wash  is  sometimes  f|; 
so  called. 

Great  sympathetic  nerve.  See  Nervous  system.  1 1 

Green  sickness.  See  Chlorosis. 

Green  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

Gressu'ra.  (From  gradior,  to  proceed.)  Il 
The  perinasum,  which  goes  from  the  pudendum  I  i 
to  the  anus. 

GllI'AS.  (as,  adis.  f. ;  a  name  mentioned  l|  i 
by  Apuleius. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  |i  I 
Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Grias  cauliflora.  The  systematic  name  of  f 
the  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  anchovy  pear.  II 
The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  esteem  it  as  a  if 
pleasant  and  cooling  fruit. 

Grie'i.u.m.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  i 
parsley  and  smallage. 

Gripho'menos.  (From  ypupos,  a  net:  be- j  [I 
cause  it  surrounds  the  body  as  with  a  net.)  |l 
Applied  to  pains  which  surround  the  body  at  (  i 
the  loins. 

Grippe.  The  common  French  name  of  the  j  It 
influenza. 

Groats.  The  decorticated  seed  of  the  oat. 

Grocer’s  itch.  A  variety  of  l he  Hczema  im- 1 la 
petiginoidcs,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  sugar.  I  If 

Cromwell.  See  Lithospermum. 

Guos.  A  French  weight  equal  to  59*070|  IJ 
troy  grains. 

Grossula'ri a.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  diminutive  oft  f  I 
grossus,  an  unripe  fig:  so  named  because  its!  if 
fruit  resembles  an  unripe  fig.)  The  gooseberry,!  » 
or  gooseberry-bush.  See  Kibes. 
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Grossus.  See  Ficus. 

Grotto  dei.  cane.  (The  Italian  for  the  dogs’ 
Igrotto  :  so  called  because  the  experiments  with 
' the  gas  of  the  grotto  are  generally  made  upon 
i dogs.)  A  grotto,  near  Naples,  in  which  car- 
Ibonic  acid  gas  rises  about  eighteen  inches.  A 
nnan,  therefore,  is  not  affected  ;  but  an  animal, 
:as  a  rabbit  or  a  dog,  forcibly  held  in,  or  that 
.cannot  rise  above  it,  is  soon  killed,  unless  taken 
;out.  He  is  recovered,  if  not  kept  in  too  long, 
:by  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 

Grotto  dki  serh.  The  grotto  of  the  ser¬ 
pents,  not  far  distant  from  Braccano,  in  Italy. 
Tt  is  filled  with  warm  vapour,  and  those  affected 
rwith  cutaneous  diseases  resort  to  it. 

Ground-ivy.  See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Ground-liverwort.  See  Lichen  caninvs. 

Ground-nut.  See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

Ground-pine.  See  Teucrium  chamcepitys. 

Groundsel.  See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

GRUB.  A  worm  or  maggot  hatched  from 
the  egg  of  the  beetle  kind,  or  scarabeus  :  applied, 
occasionally,  to  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the 
subcutaneous  follicles  of  the  skin. 

Gruina'les.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  principally  of  the  geranium  or  crane’s- 
bill  genus. 

Gruma.  Tartar.  —  lluland. 

Grumosus.  See  Grumous. 

Grumous.  Grumosus.  Curdled,  clotted. 

Gru'mus.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  curd.  A  clot  of 
blood. 

GRU'TUJI.  (um,  i.  n.)  A  hard  white 
tubercle  of  the  skin,  resembling,  in  size  and 
appearance,  a  millet-seed. 

GRY'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  The  name  of  an 
extensive  genus  of  insects. 

Grtllus  vekruci'vorus.  Locusta  Verrucivora. 
IThe  wart-eating  grasshopper.  It  has  green 
•wings,  spotted  with  brown,  and  is  caught,  by 
the  common  people  in  Sweden,  to  destroy  warts, 
•which  it  is  said  to  do  by  biting  off  the  excre¬ 
scence,  and  discharging  a  corrosive  liquor  on 
the  wound. 

Gry'phius  pe's.  Pied  de  Griffon.  Griffon’s 
Foot.  An  instrument  described  by  Ambroise 
Par6  for  extracting  moles  from  the  uterus. 

GRYPIIO'SIS.  (From  ypuiroijj,  to  incur- 
vate.)  A  disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn 
inwards,  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

Gryphus  lapis.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

GUAI'ACUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  the 
Spanish  Guayaco,  which  is  formed  from  the 
Indian  Hoaxacum .)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
wf  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  De- 
candria ;  Order,  Monogynia, 

2.  'llie  pharmacopccia I  name  of  the  officinal 
iguaiacum.  See  Guaiacum  officinale. 

Guaiacum  officinale.  This  tree,  Guaiacum 
— foliis  bijugis,  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  The  wood,  gum,  bark, 
fruit,  and  even  the  iiowers,  have  been  found  to 
possess  medicinal  qualities.  The  wood,  which 
is  called  Guaiacum  americanum,  Lignum  vitre, 
Lignum  sanctum,  Lignum  benedictum,  Palus 
sanctus,  is  brought  principally  from  Jamaica,  in 
large  pieces,  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  each, 
land,  from  its  hardness  and  beauty,  is  used  for 
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various  articles  of  turnery  ware.  It  scarcely 
discovers  any  smell,  unless  heated,  or  while 
rasping,  in  which  circumstances  it  yields  a  light 
aromatic  one  :  chewed,  it  has  a  slightly  acrid 
taste.  The  substance  called  guiac  is  obtained 
by  wounding  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called 
jagging.  It  exudes  copiously  from  the  wounds, 
though  gradually  ;  and  when  a  quantity  is  found 
accumulated  upon  the  several  wounded  trees, 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered, 
and  packed  up  in  small  kegs  for  exportation  : 
it  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenish 
colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue  ;  it  has 
a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell, 
unless  heated.  Guiac  was  considered  as  a  gum 
resin,  till  Mr.  Brande  showed  it  to  be  a  substance 
sui  generis.  Water  dissolves  about  9  per  cent. 
of  guiac,  alkohol  95,  and  ether  40.  The  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  dissolve 
it  readily  :  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  the 
solution  is  of  a  rich  claret  colour;  it  is  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  with  a  copious  evolution  of 
of  nitrous  fumes.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves  a 
small  portion  only  ;  but  all  these  mineral  acids 
decompose  the  guiac,  and  are  therefore  incom¬ 
patible  in  prescription  with  it.  The  bark  con¬ 
tains  less  resinous  matter  than  the  wood,  and  is, 
consequently,  a  less  powerful  medicine,  though, 
in  a  recent  state,  it  is  strongly  cathartic.  “  The 
fruit,"  says  a  late  author,  “  is  purgative,  and,  for 
medicinal  use,  far  excels  the  bark.  A  decoction 
of  it  has  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal 
disease,  and  even  the  yaws,  in  its  advanced  stage, 
without  the  use  of  mercury.”  The  flowers,  or 
blossoms,  are  laxative,  and  in  Jamaica  are  com¬ 
monly  given  to  the  children  in  the  form  of  syrup. 
It  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  of  guaiacum  which 
are  nowin  general  medicinal  use  in  Europe; 
and,  as  the  efficacy  of  the  former  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  merely  from  the  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  which  it  contains,  they  may  be  considered 
indiscriminately  as  the  same  medicine.  Guaia¬ 
cum  was  first  introduced  into  the  materia  medica 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  lues  venerea, 
it  was  the  principal  remedy  employed  in  the  cure 
of  that  disease  :  its  great  success  brought  it  into 
such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for 
seven  gold  crowns  a  pound  :  but  notwithstanding 
the  very  numerous  testimonies  in  its  favour,  it 
often  failed  in  curing  the  patient,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  superseded  by  mercury ;  and 
though  it  be  still  occasionally  employed  in 
syphilis,  it  is  rather  with  a  view  to  correct  other 
diseases  in  the  habit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an  anti- 
venereal.  It  is  now  more  generally  employed 
for  its  virtues  in  curing  more  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Ur.  Wood- 
ville  and  others  frequently  conjoined  it  with 
mercury  and  soap,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  bark 
or  steel,  and  found  it  eminently  useful  as  an 
alterative.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed 
in  the  form  of  mixture  and  tincture  :  the  latter 
is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.  with 
rectified  spirit,  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am¬ 
monia.  Of  these  latter  compounds,  the  dose 
may  be  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms;  the 
gum  is  generally  given  from  six  grains  to 
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twenty,  or  even  more,  for  a  dose,  either  in  pills 
or  in  a  fluid  form,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  The  decoctum  lignorum  of 
t lie  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  guaia-  | 
cum  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  commonly  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
contended  that  guaiacmn  was  a  true  specific  for 
the  venereal  disease,  and  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave  maintained  the  same  opinion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  are  inserted  :  Mr.  Pearson 
mentions,  that  when  he  was  first  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  1781,  Mr. 
Brotnfield  and  Mr.  Williams  were  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  great  confidence  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  a  decoction  of  guaiacum  wood.  This 
was  administered  to  such  patients  as  had  already 
employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercury ;  but 
who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had 
gummata,  nodes,  ozama,  and  other  effects  of  the 
venereal  virus,  connected  with  secondary  symp¬ 
toms,  as  did  not  yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial 
frictions.  The  diet  consisted  of  raisins  and  hard 
biscuit;  from  two  to  four  pints  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion  were  taken  every  day  ;  the  hot  bath  was 
used  twice  a  week ;  and  a  dose  of  antimonial 
wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover’s  powder,  was 
commonly  taken  every  evening.  Constant  con¬ 
finement  to  bed  was  not  deemed  necessary ; 
neither  was  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  burning 
spirit,  with  a  view  of  exciting  perspiration,  often 
practised,  as  only  a  moist  state  of  the  skin 
was  desired.  This  treatment  was  sometimes  of 
singular  advantage  to  those  whose  health  had 
sustained  injury  from  the  disease,  long  confine¬ 
ment,  and  mercury.  The  strength  increased  ; 
bad  ulcers  bealed  ;  exfoliations  were  completed ; 
and  these  anomalous  symptoms,  which  would 
have  been  exasperated  by  mercury,  soon  yielded 
to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good  effects 
of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  specific  for  the  lues  venerea,  the  medicine 
was  also  formerly  given,  by  some,  on  the  first 
attack  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  disorder 
being  thus  benefited,  a  radical  cure  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  accomplished  :  and  though  frequent 
relapses  followed,  yet,  as  these  partly  yielded  to 
the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept 
up.  Many  diseases,  also,  which  got  well,  were 
probably  not  venereal  cases.  Pearson  seems  to 
allow  that,  in  syphilitic  affections,  it  may  indeed 
operate  like  a  true  antidote,  suspending  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  certain  venereal  symptoms, 
and  removing  other  appearances  altogether;  but 
he  observes  that  experience  has  evinced,  that 
the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active  in  the 
constitution. 

Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  little  use  in 
pains  of  the  bones,  except  when  it  proved  sudo¬ 
rific  ;  but  that  it  was  then  inferior  to  antimony 
or  volatile  alkali.  When  the  constitution  has 
been  impaired  by  mercury  and  long  confinement, 
ami  there  is  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments, 
or  periosteum,  or  foul  ulcers  still  remaining, 
Pearson  says,  these  effects  will  often  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction ;  and  it 
will  often  suspend,  for  a  short  time,  the  progress 
of  certain  secondary  symptoms  of  the  lues 


venerea  ;  for  instance,  ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  vene¬ 
real  eruptions,  and  even  nodes.  Pearson,  how¬ 
ever,  never  knew  one  instance  in  which  guaia¬ 
cum  eradicated  the  virus  ;  and  he  contends  that 
its  being  conjoined  with  mercury  neither  in¬ 
creases  the  virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens  its 
bad  effects,  nor  diminishes  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  certain  quantity  of  it.  Pearson  remarks,  that 
he  has  seen  guaiacum  produce  good  effects  in 
many  patients  having  cutaneous  diseases,  the 
ozama,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  ligaments. 

Guajava.  Guava.  Guajabo.  Names  of 
the  guava  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  an  ex¬ 
cellent  jelly-like  preserve  is  made.  The  tree  is 
the  Psidium  pomiferum  of  Linnatus. 

Guano. 

Guaparaiba.  See  llhizophora. 

GUBERNA'CULUM  TE'STIS.  Liga. 
mentum  testis.  A  name  given  by  John  Hunter 
to  a  fibro- vascular  cord,  extended  between  the 
testis  and  scrotum  in  the  foetus.  He  considered 
it  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  directing  the  course 
of  the  testis  into  the  scrotum. 

Gudgeon.  See  Cyprinus  gobio. 

Guiana  cortex.  See  Simarouba. 

GUILA'NDINA.  (a.  re.  f.  ;  named  after 
Melchior  Guilandinus.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  J/owo- 
gynia. 

Guilandina  bonduc.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  Bon- 
duch  iiulorum.  Molucca  or  bezoar  nut.  It 
possesses  warm,  bitter,  and  carminative  virtues. 

Guilandina  moringa.  See  il foringa  aptera. 

Guinea-hen  weed.  See  Peteveria  altiacea. 

Guinea-fowl.  See  Numidia  meleagris. 

Guinea-pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

Guinea-worm.  See  Filaria. 

GULA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  yeuopat,  to  taste.) 
See  ( Fsophagus . 

Gulph-weed.  See  Fucus  bacc ferns. 

GUM.  (Gummi,  n.  ;  indeclinable. )  I.  The  I 
mucilage  of  vegetables.  It  is  usually  trans¬ 
parent,  more  or  less  brittle  when  dry,  though 
difficultly  pulverable;  of  an  insipid,  or  slightly 
saccharine  taste;  soluble  in,  or  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with,  water  in  all  proportions,  to  which 


it  gives  a  gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  its  quantity  is  greater.  It  is  separable, j 
or  coagulates  by  the  action  of  weak  acids  ;  it  is) 
insoluble  in  alkobol,  and  in  oil  ;  and  capable  ofj 
the  acid  fermentation,  when  diluted  with  water. 
The  destructive  action  of  fire  causes  it  to  emit 
much  carbonic  acid,  and  converts  it  into  coal 
without  exhibiting  any  flame.  Distillation 
affords  water,  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  s 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of  gums 
rightly  so  called  :  but  the  inaccurate  custom 
of  former  times  applied  the  term  gum  to  al 
concrete  vegetable  juices,  so  that  in  commoi 
we  hear  of  gum  copal,  gum  saudarach,  ant 
other  gums,  which  are  either  pure  resins,  o 
mixtures  of  resins  with  the  vegetable  muci 
Inge. 

The  principal  gums  are, —  1.  The  comma 
gums,  obtained  from  the  plum,  the  peach,  th 
cherry-tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arabic,  which  How 
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naturally  from  tlie  acacia  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
iclsewhere.  This  forms  a  clear  transparent  muci- 
! lage  with  water.  3.  Gum  Seneca,  or  Senegal. 
It  does  not  greatly  differ  from  gum  arabic  :  the 
pieces  are  larger  and  clearer;  and  it  seems  to 
i communicate  a  higher  degree  of  the  adhesive 
i quality  to  water.  It  is  much  used  by  calico- 
iprinters  and  others.  The  first  sort  of  gums  are 
(frequently  sold  by  this  name,  but  may  be  known 
by  their  dark  colour.  4.  Gum  adragant  or 
itragacanth.  It  is  obtained  from  a  small  plant, 
a  species  of  astragalus,  growing  in  Syria,  and 
other  eastern  parts.  It  comes  to  us  in  small 
•white  contorted  pieces  resembling  worms.  It 
is  usually  dearer  than  other  gums,  and  forms  a 
thicker  jelly  with  water. 

Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the  common 
blue-bell,  Scilla  nutans,  dried  and  powdered, 
affords  a  mucilage  possessing  all  the  qualities 
of  that  from  gum  arabic.  The  roots  of  the 
vernal  squill,  white  lily,  and  orchis,  equally 
yield  mucilage.  Lord  Dundonald  has  extracted 
•  a  mucilage  also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the  sac- 
lactic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

II.  The  fleshy  substance  which  surrounds 
the  teeth.  See  Gingiva. 

Gum,  acacia.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gum,  arabic.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gum,  elastic.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Gum,  red.  See  Strophulus. 

Gum-boil.  See  Parulis. 

Guma.  An  alchemical  name  of  mercury. 

GU'MMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  so  named  from  the 
■resemblance  of  its  contents  to  gum.)  A  stru¬ 
mous  tumour  on  the  periosteum  of  a  bone. 

Gutnmi.  See  Gum. 

Gummi  acacia'.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  acanlhinum.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  arabicum.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  caraiuue.  See  Caranna. 

Gummi  cerasokum.  The  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  cherry-trees.  See  Cerasin. 

Gummi  chibou.  A  spurious  kind  of  gum 
elemi,  but  little  used. 

Gummi  courbaril.  See  Hymenrea. 

Gummi  euphorbii.  See  Euphorbia. 

Gummi  galda.  See  Galda. 

Gummi  gambiense.  See  Kino. 

Gummi  guilce.  See  Stalagmitis. 

Gummi  hcdercc.  See  Hedera  helix. 

Gummi  juniperinum.  See  Juniperus. 

Gummi  kikekunemalo.  See  lukekunernalo. 

Gummi  kino.  See  Juno. 

Gummi  lacca.  See  I.acca. 

Gummi  lamac.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  lutea.  See  Botany  Buy. 

Gummi  myrrhee.  See  Myrrha. 

Gummi  nostras.  The  name  given  on  the 
Continent  to  gums  which  are  the  produce  of 
indigenous  trees. 

Gummi  rubrum  gambiense.  See  Kino. 

Gummi  sagapenum.  See  Sagapenum. 

Gummi  scorpion  is.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senega.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senegalense.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senica.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  thebaicum.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  tragacanthce.  See  Astragalus. 
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Gummosa;  pilulee.  See  Pilulce  galbani  com¬ 
posite. 

GUM-RESIN.  Gummi  resina.  Gum-re- 
sins  are  the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed  with 
resin,  and  an  extractive  matter,  which  has  been 
taken  for  a  gummy  substance.  They  seldom 
flow  naturally  from  plants,  but  are  mostly  ex¬ 
tracted  by  incision  in  the  form  of  white,  yellow, 
or  red  fluids,  which  dry  more  or  less  quickly. 
Water,  spirit  of  wine,  wine,  or  vinegar,  dissolve 
them  only  in  part,  according  to  the  proportion 
they  contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins 
may  also  lie  obtained  artificially  by  digesting 
the  parts  of  vegetables  containing  the  gum-resin 
in  diluted  alkohol,  and  then  evaporating  the 
solution.  For  this  reason  most  tinctures  con¬ 
tain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum-resins  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  are  aloes,  ammoniacum, 
assafeetida,  galbanum,  cambogia,  guaiacum, 
myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax,  sagapenum,  sar- 
cocolla,  scammonium,  and  styrax. 

GUNDE'LIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  the  name  given 
by  Tournefort,  in  honour  of  his  companion  and 
friend,  Andrew  Gundelscheimer,  its  discoverer, 
in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.)  A  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
segregata. 

Gundelia  tournefort i i.  The  young  shoots 
of  this  plant  are  eaten,  but  the  roots  are  pur¬ 
gative  and  emetic. 

Gurgu'lio.  (o,  onis.  f. )  This  is  set  down 
in  most  lexicons  as  a  name  of  the  uvula,  but  it 
properly  means  the  wind-pipe. 

Gustati'vus.  See  Gustatorius. 

GUSTATO'RIUS.  (  Gustativus  ;  from  gus¬ 
tos,  taste.)  Gustatory.  Gustative.  Apper¬ 
taining  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

Gu'statory  nerves.  The  nerves  which  mi¬ 
nister  to  the  sense  of  taste.  See  Taste. 

GU'STUS.  (us,  us.  m.  ;  from  yevopui,  to 
taste. )  See  Taste. 

GU'TTA.  («,  a;,  f.)  1.  A  drop.  Drops 
are  an  uncertain  form  of  administering  medicines, 
and  should  never  be  trusted  to.  The  shape  of 
the  bottle,  or  of  its  mouth,  from  which  the 
drops  fall,  as  well  as  the  consistence  of  the 
fluid,  occasion  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
quantity  administered.  See  Minimum. 

2.  A  name  of  apoplexy,  from  a  supposition 
that  its  cause  was  a  drop  of  blood  falling  from 
the  brain  upon  the  heart. 

Gutta  gamba.  See  Stalagmitis. 

Gutta  nigra.  The  black  drop.  Called  also 
the  Lancaster  black  drop  and  Quakers’  black 
drop.  A  preparation  of  opium,  formerly  kept 
secret.  The  true  receipt  for  making  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  pub¬ 
lished  it.  It  is  as  follows:  —  “  Take  half  a 
pound  of  opium,  sliced  ;  three  pints  of  good 
verjuice  (juice  of  the  wild  crab) ;  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  nutmegs,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
saffron.  Boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness,  then 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  two 
spoonsful  of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a  warm 
place  near  the  fire  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then 
place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a 
syrup ;  lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up, 
aiding  a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle.” 

In  this  preparation  an  acetate  of  morphia  is 
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formed  ;  it  is  therefore  thought  to  be  more  di¬ 
rectly  sedative,  and  less  apt  to  derange  the 
digestion,  than  the  tincture  of  opium.  The 
black  drop  is  considered  about  three  times  as 
strong  as  the  tincture  of  opium  ;  the  dose  must, 
therefore,  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Gutta  opaca.  A  name  for  the  cataract. 

Gutta  serena.  (  So  called  by  the  translators 
of  the  Arabians. )  See  Amaurosis. 

Guttle  rosace^e.  Red  spots  upon  the  face 
and  nose.  See  Acne. 

Gutta'lis  cartila'go.  The  arytamoid  car¬ 
tilage. 

Gutti'fer.e.  Drop-bearers.  A  natural  fa¬ 
mily  of  plants,  including  the  genus  Stalagmites, 
and  others. 

Gij'tt ur.  (ur,  uris.  n.)  The  throat. 

GU'TTURAL.  Gutturalis.  Belonging  to 
the  throat. 

Guttural  artery.  The  superior  thyroideal 
artery. 

Gutturiformis  cartilago.  The  arytaenoid 
cartilage. 

Guttu'rnium.  The  same. 

Guttu'ro-maxilla'ris.  A  name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

GYMNA'STIC.  [Gymnasticus ;  yvyvaarL- 
kos  ;  from  yvyvos,  naked,  because  the  athletic 
were  stripped.)  A  term  applied  to  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  various 
bodily  exercises,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  health  or  the  cure  of  disease.  It  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  medicine  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  too  much  neglected  by  modern  practi¬ 
tioners.  Gymnastic  medicine  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  one  Herodicus,  born  at  Selymbria, 
a  city  of  Thrace  ;  or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutini  in 
Sicily.  He  was  first  master  of  an  academy 
where  the  youth  came  to  learn  warlike  and 
manly  exercises ;  and  observing  them  to  be 
very  healthful,  on  that  account  he  made  exercise 
become  an  art  in  reference  to  the  recovering  of 
men  out  of  diseases,  as  well  as  preserving  them 
from  them,  and  called  it  Gymnastic,  which  he 
made  a  great  part  of  his  practice.  But  Hippo¬ 
crates,  who  was  his  scholar,  blames  him  some¬ 
times  for  his  excesses  with  this  view.  And 
Plato  exclaims  against  him  with  some  warmth, 
for  enjoining  his  patients  to  walk  from  Athens 
to  Megara,  which  is  about  15  miles,  and  to 
come  home  on  foot  as  they  went,  as  soon  as 
they  had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the  city. 

This  was  rather  sharp  practice;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  very  free  use  of  the  muscles 
is  highly  conducive  to  health,  and  that  the  want 
of  it  among  the  civilised  nations  of  modern  times 
gives  rise  to  great  debility  of  the  muscles,  and  a 
morbid  irritability  of  other  organs. 

GYMNA'STICE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  yvyvaarucr], ) 


Gymnastics.  Gymnastic  medicine.  See  Gym¬ 
nastic. 

Gymnastics.  See  Gymnasticus. 

GYMNOCA'RPI.  The  second  division  in 
Persoon’s  arrangement  of  mushrooms,  such  as 
bear  seeds  embedded  in  an  appropriate  dilated, 
exposed  membrane,  denominated  hymenium, 
like  helvella,  in  which  that  part  is  smooth  and 
even  ;  boletus,  in  which  it  is  porous  ;  and  the 
vast  genus  agaricus,  in  which  it  consists  of  gills. 

G  YMNOSPE'RMIA.  (a,  a:,  f. ;  from  yvy- 
vos,  naked,  and  enrepya,  a  seed.)  The  name  of 
an  order  of  the  class  Didynamia,  of  the  sexual 
system  of  plants,  embracing  such  as  have  added 
to  the  didyuamial  character  four  naked  seeds. 

Gynjeci'a.  (Tweuceia;  from  yvvr],  a  woman.) 
The  menses,  and  also  the  lochia. 

G  Y  N  JE  C  O  M  A'  N I A .  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  fi rom  yvvr\, 
a  woman,  and  yavia,  madness.)  That  species 
of  insanity  which  consists  in  an  extravagant 
desire  for  women. 

G v N a; c o M y ' st a x .  (From  yvvr],  a  woman, 
and  yvffTafc,  a  beard.)  The  hairs  on  the  female 
pudendum. 

GYNiEcoMA'sTHON.  ( TwatKoyaaBov ;  from 
yvvr),  a  woman,  and  yaados,  Doric  for  yamos, 
the  breast.)  A  preternatural  magnitude  of  the 
breast  in  either  sex. 

GYNA'NDRIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  yvvr),  a 
woman,  and  avi)p,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The 
name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of  plants. 
It  contains  those  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the 
stamina  of  which  grow  upon  the  pistil,  so  that 
the  male  and  female  organs  are  united,  and  do 
not  stand  separate  as  in  other  hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

Gynanthro'pus.  (From  ywy,  a  woman,  and 
avdpuiros,  a  man.)  This  name  has  been  given  to 
an  hermaphrodite,  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
male  predominate. 

Gynida.  (From  yvvr],  a  woman.)  An  her¬ 
maphrodite  has  been  so  called. 

Gyno'basis.  (From  yvvr],  a  woman,  and 
I3aais,  a  base.)  Decandolle  thus  designates  the 
base  of  a  solitary  style,  which  is  tumid  and 
divided  into  separate  cells. 

GY'PSUM.  (mot,  i.  n.)  Sulphate  of  lime. 
Gypseous  alabaster  substance  is  found  in  na¬ 
ture  in  great  abundance  in  compact,  foliated, 
and  fibrous  forms,  and  sometimes  crystallised, 
when  it  is  called  selinite.  Prepared  with  water, 
it  constitutes  the  well-known  substance  called 
plaster  of  Paris.  Gypsum  forms  an  ingredient 
in  the  unguentum  alabastrinum.  See  Alabas- 
trinum  unguentum.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  used 
by  artists  and  anatomists  for  taking  casts;  it 
has  also  been  employed  to  make  a  mould  for 
a  fractured  limb,  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  po¬ 
sition. 
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IH-ABE'NA.  (a,  <?.  f.  A  bridle.)  A  hau¬ 
lage  for  keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  together. 
An  uniting  bandage. 

HA'BITAT.  (A  contraction  of  habitatio, 
labitation.)  Used  generally  by  naturalists  to 
express  the  natural  abode  or  locality  of  an 
animal,  or  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which 

plant  grows. 

Hacub.  See  Gundelia  tournefortii. 

Haddock.  See  Gadus  arglefinus. 

Hadid.  An  alchemical  name  of  iron. 

II .E' I) US.  (us,  i.  in.)  The  kid,  or  young 
>f  the  goat.  See  Capra  hircus. 

II/E'M  ALO  PS.  (ops,  opis.  m. ;  from  aipa, 
)lood,  and  onf',  the  eye.)  An  effusion  of  blood 
n  the  eye-lids  or  eye-ball. 

ELEM A'NTIIUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  ai/xa, 
dood,  and  arOos,  a  flower:  so  called  from  its 
rolour. )  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  llex- 
ndria,  and  order  Mouogynia.  The  blood- 
lower.  The  juice  of  the  bulb  of  a  species  of 
his  genus  is  used  by  the  Hottentots  to  poison 
.rrows. 

IIj'emastaTica.  (From  edges,  blood,  and 
"TaTiKTj,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  weight 
f  bodies.)  Hamiastaticks.  The  name  given 
y  Hales  to  that  department  of  physiology 
vhich  treats  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
novements  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
wing  body. 

H^ejiatapo'kia.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  ai/xa,  blood, 
nd  anopia,  defect.)  Sagar  uses  this  term 
ynonymously  with  anaemia. 

H/EM ATE'MESIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  aqua, 
lood,  and  queai,  to  vomit.)  A  vomiting  of 
food.  Haematemesis  is  readily  to  be  distin- 
uished  from  a  discharge  from  the  lungs,  by  its 
ieing  usually  preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight, 
ain,  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ; 
y  its  being  unaccompanied  by  any  cough  ;  by 
ie  blood  being  discharged  in  a  very  consider- 
ble  quantity ;  by  its  being  of  a  dark  colour, 
nd  somewhat  grumous ;  and  by  its  being 
lixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 
■eceived  into  the  stomach,  which  stimulates  it 
iolently  or  wounds  it;  or  may  proceed  from 
lows,  bruises,  or  any  other  cause  capable  of 
x ci ting  inflammation  in  this  organ,  or  of  de- 
-•rmining  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  it;  but 

arises  more  usually  as  a  symptom  of  some 
ther  disease  (such  as  a  suppression  of  the  men- 
itrual  or  hatmorrhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in 
he  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera,)  than  as  a 
rimary  affection.  It  is  seldom  so  profuse  as 
P  destroy  the  patient  suddenly,  and  the  prin- 
apal  danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from  the 
reat  debility  which  repeated  attacks  of  the 
jomplaint  induce,  or  from  the  lodgment  of 
lood  in  the  intestines,  which,  by  becoming 
lutrid,  might  occasion  some  other  disagreeable 
iisorder. 


This  haemorrhage,  being  usually  rather  of  a 
passive  character,  does  not  admit  of  large  evacu¬ 
ations.  Where  it  arises,  on  a  suppression  of 
the  menses,  in  young  persons,  and  returns  pe¬ 
riodically,  it  may  be  useful  to  anticipate  this  by 
taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  not  neg¬ 
lecting  proper  means  to  help  the  function  of 
the  uterus.  In  moderate  attacks,  particularly 
where  the  bowels  have  been  confined,  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  roses  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be 
employed  :  if  this  should  not  check  the  bleed¬ 
ing,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  exhibited  more 
largely,  or  some  of  the  more  powerful  astrin¬ 
gents  and  tonics,  as  alum,  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  decoction  of  bark,  or  superacetate  of  lead. 
Where  pain  attends,  opium  should  be  given 
freely,  taking  care  that  the  bowels  be  not  con¬ 
stipated  ;  and  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium  may 
be  useful.  In  all  cases  the  food  should  be  light, 
and  easy  of  digestion  ;  but  more  nourishing  as 
the  patient  is  more  exhausted. 

H JEMA'TICA.  (From  aqua,  blood.)  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  sanguineous  function:  the  third 
class  in  Dr.  Good’s  Nosology. 

Hcematine.  See  Hcematoxyline. 

H/EMATFTES.  (es,  is.  m.  ;  from  aqua, 
blood  :  so  named  from  its  property  of  stopping 
blood,  or  from  its  colour.)  Lapis  hcematites. 
A  species  of  iron  ore  called  bloodstone.  Finely 
levigated,  and  freed  from  the  grosser  parts  by 
frequent  washings  with  water,  it  has  been  long 
recommended  in  haemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine 
obstructions,  &c.,  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple 
to  three  or  four. 

H  aemati'tinus.  (From  al/xarntis,  the  haema¬ 
tite.)  A  collyrium.in  which  was  the  haematite. 

H/E'M  ATOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  aqua, 
blood,  and  ktjAi j,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord,  proceeding  from  or 
caused  by  blood.  The  distinction  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  haematocele,  though  not  usually 
made,  is  absolutely  necessary  toward  rightly 
understanding  the  disease  ;  the  general  idea  or 
conception  of  which  appears  to  Pott  to  be  some¬ 
what  erroneous,  and  to  have  produced  a  prognos¬ 
tic  which  is  ill  founded  and  hasty.  According 
to  this  eminent  surgeon,  the  disease,  properly 
called  hajmatocele,  is  of  four  kinds :  two  of 
which  have  their  seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  ;  one  within  the  albuginea  ;  and  the  fourth 
in  the  tunica  communis,  or  common  cellular 
membrane,  investing  the  spermatic  vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to  let 
out  the  water  from  a  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal 
coat,  a  vessel  is  sometimes  wounded,  which  is 
of  such  size  as  to  tinge  the  fluid  pretty  deeply 
at  the  time  of  its  running  out:  the  orifice  be¬ 
coming  close  when  the  water  is  all  discharged, 
and  a  plaster  being  applied,  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow  from  thence,  but  insinuates  itself  partly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and  partly 
into  the  cells  of  the  scrotum;  making,  in  the 
X  x  4 
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space  of  a  few  hours,  a  tumour  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  original  hydrocele.  This  is  one 
species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  a  hydrocele, 
that  although  the  fluid  discharged  by  that  oper¬ 
ation  be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  yet  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  (sometimes  in  a  few 
hours)  the  scrotum  becomes  as  large  as  it  was 
before,  and  palpably  as  full  of  a  fluid.  If  a 
new  puncture  be  now  made,  the  discharge,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  limpid  (as  before)  is  either  pure 
blood  or  very  bloody.  This  is  another  species  ; 
and,  like  the  preceding,  confined  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  testicle 
is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  and  at  the 
same  time  rendered  so  lax  and  loose  that  the 
tumour  produced  thereby  has,  to  the  fingers  of 
an  examiner,  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
swelling  composed  of  a  mere  fluid,  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  thick,  or  viscid.  This  is  in  some 
measure  a  deception,  but  not  totally  so :  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes  ;  but  there  is  very 
frequently  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
also.  If  this  be  supposed  to  be  a  hydrocele, 
and  pierced,  the  discharge  will  be  mere  blood. 
This  is  a  third  kind  of  haematocele,  and  very 
different,  in  all  its  circumstances,  from  the  two 
preceding:  the  fluid  is  shed  from  the  vessels  of 
the  glandular  part  of  the  testicle,  and  contained 
within  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  fourth  con¬ 
sists  in  an  effusion  of  blood  from  a  branch  of 
the  spermatic  vein,  in  its  passage  from  the  groin 
to  the  testicles  ;  in  which  case,  the  extravasation 
is  made  into  the  tunica  communis,  or  cellular 
membrane,  investing  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Each  of  these  species,  Pott  says,  he  has  seen 
so  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  that  he  has  not  the 
smallest  doubt  concerning  their  existence,  and 
of  their  difference  from  each  other. 

H^kmatoce'le  arteiuo'sa.  A  name  that  has 
been  given  to  aneurism. 

IEemato’chysis.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  alga,  blood, 
and  t0  pour  out.)  A  hemorrhage,  or  flux 
of  blood. 

HiEM ATO'DES.  (From  alga,  blood.) 
Haematoid.  1.  An  old  epithet  of  the  bloody 
crane’s-bill.  See  Geranium  sanguineum. 

2.  The  epithet  of  a  peculiar  form  of  malig¬ 
nant  tumour.  See  Fungus  hrematodcs. 

IliEM  ATO'LOG  Y.  (Heematolngia,  re.  f.  ; 
from  alga,  blood,  and  A070S,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  blood. 

Hvemato'mi'Haujs.  (From  alga,  blood,  and 
ogipaKos,  the  navel.)  A  tumour  about  the 
navel,  from  an  extravasation  of  blood. 

Masmatopede'sis.  (From  alga,  blood,  and 
ireSaco,  a  leap.)  The  leaping  of  the  blood  from 
a  wounded  artery, 

HvE'MAToruLCEnat'srASis.  (From  aqua,  blood, 
<t>\eip,  a  vein,  and  grains,  a  station.)  A  sup¬ 
pression  of  an  impetuous  current  of  blood  in 
the  veins;  and  sometimes,  according  to  Galen, 
a  full  vein. 

IIZEM  ATO'SIS.  (From  aiga,  blood.)  A 
haemorrhage,  or  llux  of  blood. 

Hjematosine.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood.  See  Sanguis. 
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H.ematosi’I'i.ia.  (From  alga,  blood,  and 
crniXos,  a  spot.)  A  name  given  by  Alibert  to 
Purpura  hamiorrhagia. 

H/kmato'xyline.  The  colouring  principle  of 
the  logwood,  also  called  Hamatine,  but  less 
appropriately. 

HA2M  ATO'XYLON.  (on  or  um,  i.  n.  ; 
from  aiga,  blood,  and  £u\oi/,  wood  :  so  called 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  wood.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Decandriu ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

ILematoxyi.on  campechianum.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  logwood  tree.  Called  also, 
Acacia  Zeylonica.  The  part  ordered  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  wood,  called  Hcematoxyli 
lignum,  Lignum  campechense,  Lignum  campe¬ 
chianum,  Lignum  campescanum,  Lignum  in- 
dicum,  and  Lignum  sappan.  Logwood.  It  is 
of  a  solid  texture  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It  is 
imported  principally  as  a  substance  for  dyeing, 
cut  into  junks  and  logs  of  about  three  feet  in 
length  ;  of  these  pieces  the  largest  and  thickest 
are  preserved,  as  being  of  the  deepest  colour. 
Logwood  has  a  sweetish  sub-astringent  taste,  !• 
and  no  remarkable  smell  ;  it  gives  a  purplish  1 
red  tincture  both  to  watery  and  spirituous  in-  1 
fusions,  and  tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  b 
urine,  of  the  sand  colour.  It  is  employed  medi¬ 
cinally  as  an  astringent  and  corroborant.  In  r 
diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found  peculiarly  effica-  im 
cious,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  some  of  r| 
the  first  medical  authorities;  also  in  the  latter 
stages  of  dysentery,  when  the  obstructing  causes 
are  removed,  to  obviate  the  extreme  laxity  of 
the  intestines  usually  superinduced  by  the  re-  jtj 
peated  dejections.  In  the  form  of  decoction  the  rl 
proportion  is  two  ounces  to  2th.  of  fluid,  re- 
duced  by  boiling  to  one.  An  extract  is  ordered  k‘ * 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  dose  from  ten  to  1 
forty  grains. 

The  colouring  principle  of  this  root  is  called  I 
hm  me  tine.  On  the  watery  extract  of  logwood,  L  , 
digest  alkohol  for  a  day:  filter  the  solution,  In  j 
evaporate,  add  a  little  water,  evaporate  gently  b 
again,  and  then  leave  the  liquid  at  rest.  Ila’-  1 
matine  is  deposited  in  small  crystals,  which,  after  j 
washing  with  alkohol,  are  brilliant,  and  of  a  ( 
reddish-white  colour.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  1  t 
acrid,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Ht  ematine  forms  an  orange-red  solution  with  i  | 
boiling  water,  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  but  !  1 
recovering,  with  increase  of  heat,  its  former  hue.  |  Ip 
Excess  of  alkali  converts  it  first  to  purple,  then  | 
to  violet,  and,  lastly,  to  brown:  in  which  state  II 
the  hasmatine  seems  to  be  decomposed.  Metallic  |  I 
oxides  unite  with  hrctnatine,  forming  a  blue-co-  1 1 
loured  compound.  Gelatine  throws  down  red¬ 
dish  fiocculi.  Peroxide  of  tin  and  acid  merely  (1 
redden  it. 

Hccmatoxylum.  See  Hcematoxylon  campechi-  I  11 
a  nu  m. 

1 1  Ai  M  ATU'RI  A.  (a,  ec.  f. ;  from  alga,  blood,  1 1  j 
and  ovpoi>,  urine.)  The  voiding  of  blood  with  I  I 
urine.  This  disease  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  I  t 
falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  some  violent  exertion, III 
such  as  hard  riding  and  jumping;  but  it  more  I 
usually  arises  from  a  small  stone  lodged  either  1 1 
in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  which,  by  its  size  or  j 
irregularity,  wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  I  j 
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:part  it  comes  in  contact  with  ;  in  which  case  the 
Iblood  discharged  is  most  usually  somewhat  co¬ 
agulated,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  sediment  of  a 
idark  brown  colour,  resembling  the  grounds  of 
icoflee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is  commonly 
attended  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  back,  and 
some  difficulty  of  making  water,  the  urine  which 
comes  away  first  being  muddy  and  high  coloured, 
Ibut,  towards  the  close  of  its  flowing,  becoming 
•transparent,  and  of  a  natural  appearance.  When 
the  blood  comes  immediately  from  the  bladder, 
it  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat 
and  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  .of  bloody  urine  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  some  danger,  particularly  when  it  is 
mixed  with  purulent  matter.  When  it  arises  in 
the  course  of  any  malignant  disease,  it  shows  a 
highly  putrid  state  of  the  blood,  and  always 
indicates  a  fatal  termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissection 
will  accord  with  those  usually  met  with  in  the 
disease  which  has  given  rise  to  this  complaint. 

When  haematuria  has  resulted  from  a  me¬ 
chanical  injury  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  blood,  and  pursue  the  general 
antiphlogistic  plan,  opening  the  bowels  occa¬ 
sionally  with  castor  oil,  &e.  When  it  is  owing  to 
calculi,  which  cannot  be  removed,  we  must  be 
chiefly  content  with  palliative  measures,  giving 
alkalies  or  acids  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
urine ;  likewise  mucilaginous  drinks  and  glys- 
ters;  and  opium,  fomentations,  &c.  to  relieve 
pain.  Uva  ursi  also  has  been  found  useful 
under  these  circumstances,  but  more  decidedly 
where  the  haemorrhage  is  purely  passive;  in 
which  case,  also,  some  of  the  terebinthinate 
remedies  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  constitution  must  not  be  ne- 
|  glected. 

H  .E  M O C E'RC  II X  U S.  (AlpoKepxvos ;  from 
atjxa.,  blood,  and  Kepxros.)  This  word  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  two  senses  by  the  translators  of  the 
Greeks,  according  to  two  different  etymologies; 
j  for  the  word  icepxvos  signifies  a  rattling  in  the 
wind-pipe,  and  also,  as  an  adjective,  dry.  The 
word  haemocerchnus  has  therefore  been  rendered 
by  spitting  of  blood  with  rattling  in  the  throat, 

I  and  also  by  excretion  of  dry  sanguinolent  mat¬ 
ters. 

PliEMO'DIA.  (AlguSia;  from  alga,  blood, 
and  uSovs,  a  tooth.)  The  Greek  word  for  the 
sensation  commonly  called  edging  of  the  teeth. 

HasMoPLA'xiA.  (From  alga,  blood,  and 
Tr'havr],  a  wandering.)  A  genus  of  disease  in 
Svvediaur’s  Nosology,  embracing  vicarious  lue- 
morrhages. 

HiEMO'PTOE.  (From  alga,  blood,  and 
tttvw,  to  spit  up.)  The  spitting  of  blood.  See 

Hemoptysis. 

H/EMO'PTYSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  alga, 
blood,  and  tttuu,  to  spit.)  A  spitting  of  blood. 
An  expectoration  of  florid  or  frothy  blood,  pre¬ 
ceded  usually  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest, 
irritation  in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  congestion, 
or  a  plethoric  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  an  idiopathic 
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hcemoptoe,  and  which  also  obtains  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which  is  accordingly  a  common  cause 
of  haemoptysis.  Thus  produced  it  is  called  he- 
moptysis  plethorica  :  sometimes  it  is  produced  by 
external  violence,  and  this  is  called  hemoptysis 
violenta  :  calculous  matter,  irritating  and  eroding 
the  vessels,  causes  the  species  denominated  he¬ 
moptysis  calcnlosa  :  vomica;  bursting  in  the  lungs, 
and  ulcerating  the  vessels,  gives  rise  to  the 
hemoptysis  phthisica ;  and  when  the  bleeding  is 
caused  by  the  suppression  of  some  customary 
evacuation,  it  is  termed  hemoptysis  vicaria. 
Haemoptysis  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
haematemesis  by  the  blood  being  coughed  up  in 
one  instance,  and  vomited  in  the  other :  in 
haematemesis  also  the  blood  is  thrown  out  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  is,  moreover,  of  a 
darker  colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  stomach :  whereas 
blood  proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually  in 
small  quantity,  of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and 
may  be  occasioned  by  any  violent  exertion,  either 
in  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  singing  loud, 
or  blowing  wind-instruments;  as  likewise  by 
wounds,  plethora,  weak  vessels,  hectic  fever, 
coughs,  irregular  living,  excessive  drinking,  or 
a  suppression  of  some  accustomed  discharge, 
such  as  the  menstrual  or  htemorrhoidal.  It 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  too 
much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  proportion, 
either  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  the  chest,  being  distinguished  by  a 
narrow  thorax  and  prominent  shoulders,  or  who 
are  of  a  delicate  make  and  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  seetn  much  predisposed  to  this  haemor¬ 
rhage;  but  in  these,  the  complaint  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  the  various 
occasional  and  exciting  causes  before  mentioned. 

A  spitting  ot  blood  is  not,  however,  always 
to  be  considered  as  a  primary  disease.  It  is 
often  only  a  symptom  ;  and  in  some  disorders, 
such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  and  many 
fevers,  often  arisss,  and  is  the  presage  of  a 
favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  at 
the  chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  some  slight 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered 
in  with  shiverings,  coldness  at  the  extremities, 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  flatulency,  costive¬ 
ness,  and  lassitude.  The  blood  which  is  spit  up 
is  generally  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour; 
but  sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or 
blackish  cast;  nothing,  however,  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood  has 
lain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  chest  before 
being  discharged. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs  was  always  connected 
with  the  rupture  of  vessels;  but  it  is  now  well 
ascertained  that,  in  many  cases  of  lucmoptysis, 
the  blood  simply  exudes  from  the  bronchial 
membrane  without  any  breach  of  structure,  and 
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that  even  a  fatal  haemorrhage  may  arise  from 
this  source. 

Unless  the  discharge  of  blood  he  excessive, 
haemoptysis  is  seldom  attended  with  immediate 
danger  to  life,  but  it  is  nevertheless  generally  a 
formidable  symptom,  as  being  connected  with 
some  organic  lesion  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 
Sometimes  the  haemorrhage  is  so  profuse  as  to 
be  fatal  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  the  rupture 
of  a  large  vessel,  the  lungs  are  inundated  with 
blood,  and  the  patient  dies  instantaneously.  See 
Apoplexy,  pulmonary. 

In  this  haemorrhage,  which  is  mostly  of  the 
active  kind,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
strictly  observed;  particularly  avoiding  heat, 
muscular  exertion,  and  agitation  of  the  mind  ; 
and  restricting  the  patient  to  a  light,  cooling, 
vegetable  diet.  Acidulated  drink  will  be  useful 
to  quench  the  thirst,  without  so  much  liquid 
being  taken.  Where  the  blood  is  discharged 
copiously,  but  no  great  quantity  has  been  lost 
already,  it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  to  check  it 
by  bleeding  freely,  if  the  habit  will  allow:  and 
sometimes,  where  there  is  pain  in  the  chest, 
local  evacuations  and  blisters  may  be  useful. 
The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  with  some 
cooling  saline  cathartic,  which  may  be  given  in 
the  infusion  of  roses.  Digitalis  is  also  a  proper 
remedy,  particularly  where  the  pulse  is  very 
quick,  from  its  sedative  influence  on  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Antimonials  in  nauseating  doses 
have  sometimes  an  excellent  effect,  as  well  by 
checking  the  force  of  the  circulation,  as  by  pro¬ 
moting  diaphoresis  ;  calomel  also  might  be  added 
with  advantage;  and  opium,  or  other  narcotic, 
to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  cough,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  keep  up  the  bleeding.  Emetics  have,  on 
some  occasions,  been  successful;  but  they  are 
not  altogether  free  from  danger.  In  protracted 
cases,  internal  astringents  are  given,  as  alum, 
kino,  & c.,  but  their  effects  are  very  precarious: 
the  superacetate  of  lead,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  medicine,  especially  combined 
with  opium,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  in 
alarming  or  obstinate  cases,  though,  as  it  is  liable  j 
to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis,  its  use  should  j 
not  be  indiscriminate  ;  but  it  acts  probably  rather  I 
as  a  sedative  than  astringent.  Sometimes  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  some  sensible  part 
of  the  body,  producing  a  general  refrigeration, 
will  check  the  bleeding.  When  the  discharge 
is  stopped,  great  attention  to  regimen  is  still 
required,  to  obviate  its  return,  with  occasional 
evacuations :  the  exercise  of  swinging,  riding 
in  an  easy  carriage,  or  on  a  gentle  horse,  or 
especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  blood  to  other  parts  :  an  occa¬ 
sional  blister  may  be  applied,  where  there  are 
marks  of  local  disease,  or  an  issue  or  seton 
perhaps  answer  better.  Should  haemoptysis 
occasionally  exhibit  rather  the  passive  character, 
evacuations  must  be  sparingly  used,  and  tonic- 
medicines  will  be  proper,  witli  a  more  nutritious 
diet. 

HAEMORRHAGE.  (Hemorrhagia,  tv.  f. ; 
from  ai/xa,  blood,  and  frfi<T(FQ),  to  break  out.)  A 
bleeding,  or  flow  of  blood.  Jllood,  from  what¬ 
ever  organ  it  flows,  may  have  two  causes  for 
its  issue.  The  vessels  may  be  ruptured  by  a 
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j  morbid  distension  and  impetus;  or  they  may 
i  give  way  from  debility  and  relaxation,  their 
tunics  breaking  without  any  peculiar  force 
urged  against  them,  or  their  exhalents  admit¬ 
ting  the  flow  of  red  blood,  instead  of  the  more 
attenuate  serum.  To  the  former  description  of 
haemorrhages,  Dr.  Cullen  has  given  the  name 
of  active ;  to  the  latter,  that  of  passive.  The 
active  haemorrhages  he  places  amongst  febrile 
diseases,  because,  although  only  an  accidental 
symptom,  it  is  generally  present;  and  all  those 
|  which  are  evidently  without  fever,  he  refers  to 
other  parts  of  his  system. 

The  great  predisponent  cause  of  active  he¬ 
morrhage,  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance,  is 
congestion  or  plethora.  A  plethoric  diathesis 
will,  however,  only  predispose  to  a  bleeding 
somewhere  or  other ;  and  hence  there  must  be 
a  distinct  local  cause  that  fixes  it  upon  one  par¬ 
ticular  organ,  rather  than  upon  another.  The 
chief  local  cause  is  a  greater  degree  of  debility 
in  the  vessels  of  such  organ  than  belongs  to  the 
vascular  system  generally.  But  there  are  other 
and  more  extensive  causes  that  operate  upon 
some  organs,  and  which  consist  in  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  blood,  and  its  peculiar  accu¬ 
mulation  in  some  vessels  rather  than  in  others. 
See  Epistaxis,  Hemoptysis,  Hematemesis,  Me¬ 
norrhagia,  he. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  See  Hemoptysis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  See  Epistaxis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  See  Hema- 
temesis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urinary  organs.  See 
Hematuria. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  See  Menor¬ 
rhagia. 

H /EM O  R It II  A' G I /E.  Hannorrhages,  or 
fluxes  of  blood.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the 
class  Pyrexie  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  It  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  pyrexia  with  a  discharge  of  blood, 
without  any  external  injury  ;  the  blood  on  vene¬ 
section  exhibiting  the  huffy  coat.  It  contains 
the  following  genera,  viz.  epistaxis,  hemoptysis, 
haemorrhois,  and  menorrhagia. 

II/EMO  R  RUGS' A.  ( From  aipa.  blood,  and 
peev,  to  flow.;  The  name  given  by  Swediaur  to 
passive  haemorrhage. 

H  jEmoiuihcea  petechxai.is.  A  name  given 
by  Dr.  Adair  to  purpura  hemorrhagica. 

'  II  ASM  OR  RH  OF  DAL.  (Hemorrhoidalts.) 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  luemorrhoidal  vessels. 

2.  The  trivial  name  of  some  plants  which 

were  supposed  to  be  efficacious  against  piles; 
as  Cardans  liemorrhoidalis,  he. 

LI/kmokrhoidal  arteries.  Arterie  hemor- 
rhoidates.  The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  so 
called;  they  are  sometimes  two,  and  at  other 
times  three  in  number.  1.  The  upper  lue¬ 
morrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  great  branch  of 
the  lower  mesenteric  continued  into  the  pelvis. 

2.  The  middle  hacmorrhoidal,  which  sometimes 
comes  off  from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very 
often  from  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes 
wanting.  The  lower  or  external  ha-inor- 
rhoidal  is  almost  always  a  branch  of  the  pu¬ 
dical  artery,  or  that  artery  which  goes  to  the 
penis. 

IliBMOftHHOlDAL  veins.  Vcne  hemorrhoi- 
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dales.  These  are  two.  1.  The  external,  which 
i  ievacuates  itself  into  the  vena  iliaca  interna. 

2.  The  internal,  which  conveys  its  blood  into 
the  vena  porta;. 

ll.i  cwokrhoides  oris.  A  discharge  of  blood 

from  the  turgid  veins  of  the  palate,  uvula,  and 
fauces,  arising  from  suppression  of  the  haemor- 
i  rhoidal  discharge.  —  Blancard. 

H.emorkhoides  uteri.  Varicose  veins  in 
and  around  the  genital  organs  in  women.  — 
Blancard. 

Hjemorrhoides  vesica.  A  varicose  state  of 
the  veins  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

II .E M O' R HI  1 0 1 S.  (From  alga,  blood, 
and  pscv,  to  flow.)  1.  A  flow  of  blood.  In 
i  this  sense  the  term  was  generally  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

2.  The  name  of  a  particular  disease.  See  Piles. 

H.emo'rrhous.  The  name  of  a  very  ve¬ 
nomous  African  serpent  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
;Sprengel  thinks  it  the  same  with  the  Coluber 
cerastes  of  Linnaeus. 

H.'EMOSTA'SI A.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  alga, 
j  olood,  and  larygi,  to  stand.)  A  stagnation  of 
1  olood. 

H.emosta'tic.  [Hcemostaticus ;  from  alga, 
olood,  and  arau,  to  stop.)  Having  the  power 
of  stopping  an  haemorrhage.  See  Styptics. 

Hager.  Hagian.  An  Armenian  stone. 

Hagiospe'rjium.  (From  ayios,  holy,  and 
Tirepga,  seed  :  so  called  from  its  reputed  vir- 
ues.)  An  obsolete  name  of  the  seed  of  the 
Arte m isia  santonica. 

Hagio'xylum.  ( From  ayios,  holy,  and  |uAor, 
vood  :  so  named  because  of  its  medicinal  vir- 
ues. )  Guiacum. 

Hair.  See  Capillus,  and  Pilus. 

Hairy  river  weed.  See  Conferva  rivalis. 

Hake.  See  Gadus  merluccius. 

Hala/tium.  ('AAanov  ;  from  a  As,  salt. )  A 
medicine  composed  of  salt  and  purgatives. 

Halberd-shaped.  See  Hastatus. 

Halberd-shaped  leaf.  See  Hastatus. 

Halche'mia.  (From  aAs,  salt,  and  xeco,  to 
rour  out.)  The  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Halec.  See  Clupca  harrengus. 

Halelze'um.  (From  aAs,  salt,  and  eAaiov, 

■  oil.)  A  mixture  of  salt  and  oil,  used  by  the 
ancients  to  swellings  of  the  joints. 

Halica'cabum.  (From  aAs,  the  sea,  and 
taicaSos,  night-shade:  so  called  because  it  grows 
apon  the  shores  of  the  sea. )  See  Phusalis  alke- 
cengi. 

Halices.  Yawning  after  sleep. 

Ha'limus.  (From  aAigos,  belonging  to  the 
1  sea.)  See  Atriplex  halimus. 

Hamni'trum.  (From  aAs,  salt,  and  virpov, 

I  nitre.)  Nitre,  or  rock  salt. 

HA'LITUS.  (ms,  us.  m.  ;  from  halo,  to 
|  oreathe  out.)  A  vapour. 

1  Hallucina'tiox.  ( Hallucinatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 

M  rom  hallucinor,  to  err.)  A  genus  of  mental 
J  disease  in  Good’s  Nosology.  See  Alusia. 

Ha'i.lus.  (From  aKKogai,  to  leap.)  The 
'  peat  toe,  from  its  use  in  springing  from  the 
ground. 

Ha'lmyrax.  The  nitre  of  Media. 

Halmvro  des.  (from  uAgupos,  salt.)  A 
;  erm  applied  to  the  humours  :  it  means  acrimo- 
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nious.  It  is  also  applied  to  fevers  which  com¬ 
municate  such  an  itching  sensation  as  is  per¬ 
ceived  from  handling  salt  substances. 

IIa'lo.  (o,  onis.  m.  ;  from  aAc vs,  an  area,  or 
circle.)  See  Areola. 

HA'LOl  U.  (From  aAs,  sea-salt,  and  eioos, 
resemblance. ) 

A  term  applied  to  all  those  compounds  which 
consist  of  a  metal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  the  radicals  of 
the  hydracids  in  general,  excepting  sulphur,  on 
the  other.  The  whole  series  of  the  metallic 
chlorides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  such  as  chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  arid  fluor 
spar,  as  well  as  the  cyanurets,  sulphocyanurets, 
and  ferrocyanurets,  are  included  in  the  list  of 
Haloid-salts.  In  point  of  composition  they  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  oxides  and  sulphurets, 
in  connexion  with  which  they  have  already  been 
described  ;  but,  when  we  compare  soda  with 
sea  salt,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
striking  difference  of  their  character  :  the  per¬ 
fect  neutrality  of  the  one,  both  as  to  test  paper 
and  tendency  to  combine  with  other  bodies, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  causticity, 
alkalinity,  and  extensive  affinity  of  the  other. 
The  w'ord  haloid  is  aptly  applied  to  distinguish 
the  whole  of  the  series,  because  in  constitution 
they  are  all  similar  to  sea-salt;  and  the  term  halo- 
genous  is  applied  to  chlorine  and  those  elements 
by  which  haloid-salts  are  generated.  Besides 
the  simple  haloid-salts,  Berzelius  distinguishes 
the  three  following  kinds  of  combination  :  — ■ 
hydro-haloid-salt,  or  combinations  of  a  simple 
haloid-salt  with  the  hydracid  of  its  radical ;  oxy- 
halcid  salts,  or  combinations  of  a  metallic  oxide 
with  a  haloid-salt  of  the  same  metal ;  double 
haloid-salts,  consisting  of  two  simple  haloid-salts, 
which  contain  different  metals,  but  the  same 
non-metallic  ingredient,  or  of  two  haloid-salts, 
consisting  of  the  same  metal,  but  having  the 
other  ingredients  different ;  or,  lastly,  of  two 
simple  haloid-salts,  both  the  elements  of  which 
are  wholly  different. 

Haloni'tkum.  (From  aAs,  salt,  and  virpov, 
nitre.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  efflores¬ 
cence  found  on  the  damp  walls  of  places 
inhabited  by  men  or  animals.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

Halote/chnia.  (From  aAs,  salt,  and 
an  art.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  that  part 
of  chemistry  which  treats  of  salts. 

Ha'lux.  Improperly  written  for  Hallus. 

Hamalgama.  See  Amalgam. 

IIa'mma.  ('Agga,  from  a-nrai,  to  bind,  or  fit 
on.)  A  truss  for  a  hernia. 

HAMO'SUS.  Hooked.  Applied  to  the 
bristly  pubescence  of  seeds  and  plants;  as  the 
pericarp  of  the  Arctium  lappa ;  the  seeds  of 
Daucus  muricatus,  and  Alisma  cordifolia. 

HAMPSTEAD.  A  village  near  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  there  is  an  excellent  chalybeate  water 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Tunbridge-wells  in  any 
respect,  except  being  nearer  to  the  metropolis. 

HAMULA'RI  A.  ( Haniularia ,  <e.  f.  ;  from 
hamus,  a  hook.)  A  genus  of  worm  described 
by  Rudolphi.  Dr.  Treutler  found  two  worms 
of  this  genus  in  the  bronchial  glands  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  died  of  phthisis.  These  animals,  Ha- 
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malaria  subcompressa,  were  oblong,  round,  and 
a  little  compressed  on  both  sides,  dark  brown, 
studded  with  black  spots,  tapering  slightly 
towards  the  anterior  extremity,  and  a  little 
transparent  towards  the  tail.  The  two  extre¬ 
mities  bent  up  a  little  after  the  death  of  the 
animal.  The  head  terminated  in  an  obtuse 
point,  and  was  furnished  with  two  prominent 
hooks  or  projections:  except  these  two  crotchets, 
no  other  traces  of  organs  were  perceptible.  — 
llhindon  Worms. 

IIA'MULUS.  (vs,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive  of 
humus,  a  hook.)  A  little  hook.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  any  hook-like  process  ;  as  the  hamu¬ 
lus  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

HA'MUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  hook.  A  species 
of  pubescence  of  plants  formed  of  bristles,  bent 
at  their  point  into  a  hook;  as  in  Rumex  tube- 
rosus,  Caucalis  daucoides,  and  Galium  aparine, 
&e. 

HAND.  Manus.  The  hand  is  composed 
of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus,  and  fingers. 
The  arteries  of  the  hand  are  the  palmary  arch, 
and  the  digital  arteries.  The  veins  are  the 
digital,  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  the  salva- 
tella.  The  nerves  are  the  external  and  internal 
cutaneous. 

Ha  ndala.  Coloeynth. 

Hanging.  See  Suspensio. 

Han  nay’s  lotion.  Preventive  wash.  A  nos¬ 
trum  for  preventing  venereal  infection.  It  is  a 
solution  of  potash. 

HaI’sis.  'Ai|us.  1.  The  sense  of  touch. 

2.  A  lesion  of  any  kind.  Hippocrates  uses 
the  phrase  aifwis  tfptvuv,  to  signify  delirium. 

Ha'psus.  Au  old  name  for  a  compress  of 
lint  or  other  material. 

II  ardeou  u i.a'nthji.a.  Gland  of  Ilarderus. 
So  called  after  an  anatomist  of  that  name, 
although  it  was  described  long  before  his  time. 
A  gland  found  in  ruminant  and  pachyderma¬ 
tous  quadrupeds,  and  also  in  birds.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
secretes  a  thick  whitish  fluid,  which  is  diffused 
over  the  eye-ball. 

Hardesia.  See  Lapis  hibernicus. 

Hare.  See  Lepus  timidus. 

11  are-up.  Labium  leporinum  ;  called  also, 
Lagocheilus,  and  Lagostoma.  A  fissure  or  lon¬ 
gitudinal  division  of  one  or  both  lips.  Children 
are  frequently  born  with  this  kind  of  malform¬ 
ation,  particularly  of  the  upper  lip.  Sometimes 
the  portions  of  the  lip  which  ought  to  be  united 
have  a  considerable  space  between  them ;  in 
other  instances  they  are  not  much  apart.  The 
cleft  is  occasionally  double,  there  being  a  little 
lobe,  or  small  portion  of  the  lip,  situated 
between  the  two  fissures.  Every  species  of  the 
deformity  has  the  same  appellation  of  hare-lip, 
in  consequence  of  the  imagined  resemblance 
which  the  part  has  to  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip 
itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  extends 
along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even  as  far  as  the 
uvula.  Sometimes  these  bones  are  totally 
wanting  :  sometimes  they  are  only  divided  by  a 

fissure.  .  ... 

Such  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly 
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afflicting.  In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly  occa¬ 
sions  considerable  deformity  ;  and,  when  it  is 
more  marked,  it  frequently  hinders  infants  from 
sucking,  and  makes  it  indispensable  to  nourish 
them  by  other  means.  When  the  lower  lip 
alone  is  affected,  which  is  more  rarely  the  case, 
the  child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn 
to  speak,  except  with  the  greatest  impediment. 

But  when  the  Tissure  pervades  the  palate,  the 
patient  not  only  never  articulates  perfectly,  but 
cannot  masticate  or  swallow,  except  with  great 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  food  readily  getting 
up  into  the  nose. 

Harengus.  See  Clupea  harengus. 

IIarma.  '  Apaa.  A  Greek  word  for  a  col- 

lyrium. 

Harmala.  See  Peganum  harmala. 

HARMATTAN.  A  prevailing  wind  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Verd  and 
Cape  Lopez,  in  the  months  of  December,  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  February.  It  is  a  particularly  dry 
wind,  from  passing  over  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa;  so  much  so,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  leaves  of  plants  become  dry  and  crisp,  and 
the  skin  of  human  beings  dry  and  chapped,  the 
nose  and  lips  sore,  the  fauces  arid,  and  the  per¬ 
spiration  acrid  ;  yet  it  is  not  pestilential,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  puts  an  end  to  epidemic  diseases. 

HARMO'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  apa>,  to 
fit  together.)  Harmony.  A  species  of  syn¬ 
arthrosis,  or  immovable  connexion  of  bones, 
in  which  bones  are  connected  together  by  means 
of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform :  in  this 
manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  con¬ 
nected  together. 

11  a'rpax.  Ha'rpaga.  Amber. 

HARROGATE.  Ilarrowgate.  The  vil¬ 
lages  of  High  and  Low  Harrogate  are  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  York,  adjoining 
the  town  of  Knaresborough.  Harrogate  pos¬ 
sesses  at  present  no  less  than  fourteen  wells, 
which  are  in  greater  or  less  repute.  Six  of 
them  are  sulphureous,  five  pure  chalybeate,  one 
saline  chalybeate,  and  two  saline,  containing 
only  a  trace  of  iron,  and  no  sulphur.  Some  I 
years  ago  the  chalybeate  waters  only  were  used 
internally,  and  the  sulphureous  confined  to  1 

external  use ;  but  both  are  now  largely  cm-  . 

ployed  as  an  internal  medicine.  The  sulphur¬ 
eous  springs  contain  variable  proportions  of  ■ 
sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  K 
carbonic  acid,  azotic  gas,  muriates  of  soda,  I 
lime,  and  magnesia,  anil  bicarbonate  of  soda.  L 
The  pure  chalybeates,  as  they  are  called,  contain 
from  one  grain  to  two  grains  and  a  half  of  pro- 
toxide  of  iron,  kept  in  solution  by  carbonic 
acid,  with  an  inconsiderable  impregnation  of 
earthy  salts,  and  some  azotic  and  oxygen  gas.  LI 
The  saline  chalybeate,  called  Oddy's  saline  eha-  1  I 
lybeule,  and  Cheltenham  spring,  is  the  only  one  I  > 
of  its  kind.  A  gallon  of  the  water  contains  the  I  i 
following  ingredients,  according  to  the  analysis  I  i 
of  Dr.  A.  1 1  iinter  :  — 

Carbonate  of  iron .  5-:3  grains. 

Common  salt .  57(i'5 

Chloride  of  calcium .  43-5 

Chloride  of  magnesium .  9*6 5 

Carbonic  acid  gas .  5*75  cubic  inches.  oi 

Azotic  gas .  7 '75 
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The  saline  wells,  of  which  there  are  two, 
differ  considerably.  The  Crescent  old  well,  as  it 
is  called,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of 
soda,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphate 
ot  soda,  and  smaller  proportions  of  muriates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  carbonic  acid  and 
azotic  gases.  The  other  saline  spring,  called 
Knaresborough  dropping-well,  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  petrifying  power.  It  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonic  acid,  azotic, 
and  oxygen  gases. 

The  virtues  ot  the  Harrogate  waters  are  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  their  kind,  and  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  their  compositions.  The  sul¬ 
phureous  springs  enjoy  great  and  deserved  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases: 
even  the  most  obstinate  frequently  disappear, 
and  remain  absent  as  long  as  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  the  water,  although  they  too  fre¬ 
quently  return  when  he  ceases  to  do  so. 

IIART.  The  male  of  a  five-year-old  deer. 
See  Cervus. 


Hart's  tongue.  See  Asplenium. 

Hart  wort.  See  Laserpitium  siler. 

Hart ■  wort  of  Marseilles.  See  Seseli  tortuosum. 
HARTFELL.  The  name  of  a  place  near 
Moffat,  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  mineral  water, 
which  contains  iron  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  much  celebrated  in  scrofulous  affec¬ 
tions,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used  no 
less  as  an  external  application,  than  drank 
internally.  The  effects  of  this  water,  at  first, 
are  some  degree  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and 
pain  in  the  head,  which  soon  go  off,  and  this 
may  be  hastened  by  a  slight  purge.  It  produces 
generally  a  flow  of  urine,  and  an  increase  of 
appetite.  It  has  acquired  much  reputation  also 
in  old  and  languid  ulcers,  where  the  texture  of 
the  diseased  part  is  very  lax,  and  the  discharge 
profuse  and  ill-conditioned. 

flie  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited  than 
that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs  which  are 
used  medicinally.  It  is  of  importance  in  all 
cases,  and  especially  in  delicate  and  irritable 
habits,  to  begin  with  a  very  small  quantity,  for 
an  over-dose  is  apt  to  be  very  soon  rejected  by 
the  stomach,  or  to  occasion  griping  and  dis- 
tui  bailee  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  it  is  never 
as  a  direct  purgative  that  this  water  is  intended 
to  be  employed.  Few  patients  will  bear  more 
than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
but  this  quantity  may  be  long  continued.  It  is 
often  advisable  to  warm  the  water  for  delicate 
stomachs,  and  this  may  be  done  without  occa¬ 


sioning  any  material  change  in  its  propertie 

Hartshorn.  See  Cornu. 

Hartshorn  shavings.  See  Cornu. 

Harvest  ling.  See  Acarus  autumnalis. 

HA'S  I  A.  (a,  w.  f. )  A  spear:  applie 
parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  which 
supposed  to  resemble  this  instrument. 

IIasta  kegia.  The  Asphodelus  luteus. 

HASfA'TUS.  Hastate:  spear  or  halb. 
shaped.  Applied  to  a  triangular  leaf,  hollo 
out  at  the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spreac 
lobes;  as  in  Hum ex  acetocella,  and  Sola? 
dulcamara. 
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IIastfAla.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  hasta.) 
A  splint  like  a  spear,  used  for  fractured  limbs. 

Hatchet-shaped.  See  Holaliriformis. 

Hatfield’s  tincture.  A  nostrum,  consisting 
of  guiac,  soap,  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  & 

II A U'S  1  US.  (us,  us.  m.  ;  from  haurio,  to 
swallow.)  A  draught  or  single  dose  of  a  liquid 
medicine. 

Hauterive.  A  village,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Vichy,  in  the  department  of  Allier,  where 
there  are  two  saline  springs,  said  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  Celestius  at  Vichy. 

Havers’  glands.  Glands  in  and  about  the 
synovial  membrane  of  joints;  first  described  by 
Havers.  J 

Hawk.  A  species  of  the  genus  Falco.  See 
Falco. 

Hawkweed.  See  Hypochceris. 

Hawkweed,  greater.  See  Sonchus. 

Hawkweed,  lesser.  See  Hypochceris. 

Hay,  camel  s.  See  Juncus  odoratus. 

Hazel-nut.  See  Corylus  avellana. 

Head.  See  Caput. 

HE  A  D  A  CHE.  Ceplialagia.  H  eadache,  or 
pain  in  the  head,  as  a  generic  term,  has  received 
a  variety  of  trivial  names,  according  as  it  may  be 
produced  by  some  other  disease,  or  the  variety  of 
its  cause,  or  the  part  of  the  head  that  is  affected  : 
hence  cephalalgia  venerea,  rheumatica,  &c.  ; 
cephalalgia  nervosa,  inflammatoria,  &c. ;  cepbal 
lalgia  stomachica,  intermittens,  &c.  It  is  some¬ 
times  an  obtuse  pain,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness 
extending  over  the  whole  head,  attended  by  a 
general  disquiet  and  confusion,  rather  than  by 
acute  pain  ;  by  a  general  torpitude  of  the  senso¬ 
rial  power,  which  disqualifies  the  person  for  a 
continuance  of  mental  exertion.  The  sight  is 
often  dim,  the  hearing  dull,  and  the  memory 
vacant.  This  kind  of  headache  is  a  nervous 
affection  of  the  brain.  It  is  mostly  the  result 
of  weakness,  or  a  want  of  proper  supply  of  that 
kind  of  sensorial  energy  on  which  the  feelino-  0f 
comfort  depends,  and  is  produced  by  irregular 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  head,  mental 
exci  tion,  and  the  passions  ot  the  mind. 

Another  kind  of  headache  is  usually  called 
hemicrania,  because  it  occupies  one  half  only 
or  the  great  part  of  one  half  of  the  head.  The 
vulgar  name  is  megrim.  It  begins  with  uneasy 
feelings,  or  creepings  over  a  part  of  the  scalp, 
which  increase  to  an  acute  and  often  throbbing 
pain  within  the  head,  and  mostly  over  one  eye. 
Ihe  person  often  describes  it  like  to  ail  openino- 
a"d  shutting  of  the  skull.  There  is  often  sick” 
ness  of  the  stomach  with  it.  This  kind  of 
headache  lasts  an  uncertain  time,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  hours.  It  frequently  assumes  an 
intermittent  type,  coming  on  at  a  certain  time 
like  an  ague,  and  hence  it  is  called  an  ague  in 
the  head.  It  differs  much  in  the  degree  of 
violence,  and  is  either  a  purely  nervous  disease 
or  a  bilious  one.  When  the  latter,  it  terminates 
when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  relieved,  and 
does  not  return,  is  accompanied  by  vomiting  of 
bile,  and  is  denominated  a  sick  headache. 

All  ordinary  cases  of  headache  depend  on 
one  of  the  following  causes  :  — 

1.  A  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  power  of 
the  encephalon. 


iie  a 
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l2.  A  sympathy  with  the  stomach  and  chylo- 
poietic  viscera. 

Their  cure  consequently  is  to  be  effected  by 
nervous  tonics  when  the  disease  is  nervous,  and  by 
removing  the  states  of  stomach  and  chylopoietic 
viscera  which  excite  the  sympathetic  headache. 

Rest  is  in  all  cases  necessary  :  cold,  and  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  head,  often  give  relief ;  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
sponging  the  head  with  iced  water,  spirituous 
lotions,  bandaging  the  head,  &c. 

When  the  pain  appears  to  be  purely  nervous, 
from  exhaustion  or  mental  exertion,  or  other 
causes  of  debility,  nervous  tonics  are  to  be 
given ;  as  cinchona,  cascarilla,  calumha,  gen¬ 
tian,  and  the  like,  and  also  dilute  ethers  and 
wine  ;  and  if  the  pain  be  considerable,  a  small 
dose  of  opium,  or  Dover’s  powder,  immediately 
after  a  warm  pediluvium  or  fomentation,  and  a 
warm  bed. 

When  the  headache  is  periodical,  these  tonics 
are  to  be  administered  in  the  same  way  as 
against  an  ague,  in  the  period  of  ease. 

The  sympathetic  headache  requires  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  chylopoietic  derangement,  which 
is  generally  best  effected  by  a  vomit,  and  the 
warm  aloetic  purges. 

Headache  is  very  often  indeed  a  symptomatic 
affection  ;  so  much  so  that  there  are  very  few 
diseases  in  which  it  does  not  take  place.  It  is 
a  prominent  symptom  in  all  fevers  and  inflam¬ 
mations,  and  in  many  nervous  diseases,  the 
venereal  disease,  and  rheumatism. 

Headed.  See  Capitulatus. 

HEALTH.  T  hat  state  of  the  living  body 
in  which  all  its  functions  are  duly  performed. 

II caking.  Auditus.  See  Auris. 

HEART.  Cor.  A  hollow  muscular  viscus, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  circulating  system 
in  the  higher  orders  of  animals.  Some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  general  mechanism  of  the  heart 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Circulation ;  and  its 
peculiarities  in  different  classes  of  animals  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Animal  Kingdom.  The 
human  heart  is  irregularly  pyramidal  in  its  shape, 
and  lies  between  the  lungs,  enclosed  in  its  proper 
investing  membrane,  the  pericardium. 

It  is  placed  so  obliquely,  that  if  a  line  corre¬ 
sponding  with  its  axis  were  passed  through  it,  at 
the  moment  of  its  pulsation,  its  direction,  taken 
from  base  to  apex,  would  be  downwards,  for¬ 
wards,  and  to  the  left  side.  The  anterior  surface 
of  the  heart  is  convex  in  its  general  outline;  the 
posterior  is  flat,  and  rests  on  the  diaphragm  : 
the  lower,  or  right  border,  is  rather  thin,  and 
longer  than  the  upper,  which  is  rounded.  The 
heart’s  surface  is  marked  on  its  anterior  and 
posterior  aspect  by  two  lines,  of  which  one  runs 
transversely,  the  other  from  above  downwards  ; 
their  position  indicates  the  division  of  the  organ 
into  four  different  compartments,  or  cavities. 
The  base  of  the  heart  (which  is  comparatively 
thin  and  flaccid  in  its  structure)  consists  of  that 
part  which  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
veins  ( pars  cordis  venosa),  and  is  divided  into  tu  o 
cavities,  called  auricles,  from  the  fact  that  each 
is  surmounted  by  an  appendage  resembling  an 
ear  {auricula.)  'it  is  separated  from  the  lower 
or  pyramidal  part  by  a  deep  transverse  groove 


(sulcus  auriculo-ventricularis.)  These  circum¬ 
stances  are  most  distinctly  observable  when  the 
heart  is  distended.  The  portion  between  the 
transverse  sulcus  and  the  summit  is  thick  and 
muscular,  and  connected  with  the  arterial 
trunks  ;  it  consists  of  two  cavities  (ventricles), 
the  division  between  which  is  indicated  by  two 
slight  grooves  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  and  lodging  the  descending  branches  of 
the  coronary  vessels. 

When  we  consider  the  heart  in  its  physio¬ 
logical  relations,  we  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
division  ;  for  we  find  it  to  be  a  double  organ, 
made  up  of  two  hearts,  one  for  the  pulmonary 
circulation  (cor  pulmonale),  occupying  the  right 
side,  and  consisting  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle  ; 
the  other  for  the  system  at  large  (cor  systemi- 
cum),  also  consisting  of  two  cavities  of  the  same 
denomination.  The  pulmonic  heart  is  the  agent 
for  the  circulation  of  black  blood,  the  systemic 
circulates  red  blood.  Now,  as  no  two  of  these 
cavities  agree  in  form,  or  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  components,  it  becomes  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  each  separately. 

The  right  auricle  rests  on  the  diaphragm,  and 
forms  the  right  and  anterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  heart.  It  presents  two  parts  which,  though 
not  marked  off  by  any  precise  line  of  division, 
yet  differ  in  size  and  form.  One  of  these,  large 
and  flaccid,  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
vena;  cava,  so  as  to  receive  directly  the  blood 
which  they  convey,  and  is  hence  named  sinus 
venarum  cavarum.  The  other  projects  forwards 
and  inwards,  between  the  right  ventricle  and 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  like  an  appendage  to  the 
general  cavity  ;  and  so  it  is  sometimes  named 
“  auricular  appendage,”  but  more  frequently 
auricula,  from  some  resemblance  to  a  dog’s  ear. 

It  is  triangular  in  form,  compressed,  and  slightly 
dentated  at  its  border.  It  is  thicker  and  more 
fleshy  than  the  sinus. 

The  external  surface  of  the  auricle,  unattached 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  prolonged 
upwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  into  its  auricular 
appendage;  interiorly,  it  is  connected  with  the 
right  ventricle,  internally  with  the  left  auricle,  I 
and  into  its  two  extremities  open  the  venae 
cava\ 

In  order  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  auricle, 
an  incision  may  be  made  from  the  junction  of 
the  cava;  across  to  the  auricula,  from  the  middle  I, 
of  which  another  may  be  carried  upwards  into  f 
the  superior  cava.  If  the  lower  border  of  this 
incision  be  drawn  forwards,  the  cava;  will  be 
observed  to  incline  inwards  at  an  angle,  their  i| 
conflux  being  marked  by  a  slight  elevation,  L| 
called  Lower's  tubercle  (tuberculum  Loweri.)  ii 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  forms  a  pouch  cli 
(sinus),  which  is  smooth,  and  but  slightly  mus-  1 1 
eular  in  its  structure.  The  inner  surface  of  the  II 
auricula  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  several 
fleshy  fasciculi,  which  run  transversely  upon  it,  |r 
called  musculi  pectinati.  The  inner  side  of  the  || 
auricle  is  thin  and  smooth  ;  it  corresponds  with  |  r 
or  is  formed  by  the  partition  (septum  auricu-  | rt 
/arum),  which  separates  it  from  the  left  auricle.  ||i! 
At  its  lower  part,  and  just  above  the  orifice  of  I  Is 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  is  situated  tut  oval  de-  III 
pression,  ( fossa  uvalis,  vestigium  fora  min  is  oralis,) 
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indicating  the  original  communication  between 
the  auricles  :  it  is  bounded  superiorly  by  a  pro 
minent  convex  border  of  a  lunated  form,  its 
concavity  looking  downwards,  and  named  an¬ 
nulus  fossa  ovahs.  Though  the  development  of 
the  septum  be  carried  to  the  full  extent,  that 
lamella  of  it  which  closes  the  foramen  ovale 
having  extended  up  to  a  level  with  the  annulus, 
we  often  find  its  upper  border  merely  in  apposi¬ 
tion,  but  not  united  by  adhesion  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  the  septum,  so  that  an  oblique 
or  valvular  aperture  remains  between  the  auricles ; 
still,  during  the  action  of  the  organ,  there  is 
sufficient  provision  against  any  communication 
between  these  cavities.  At  the  line  of  union 
between  the  inferior  cava  and  the  auricle  is 
situated  a  crescentic  fold  of  the  lining  membrane, 
called  valvula  Eustachii.  'I  bis  in  the  foetal  state 
is  large;  in  the  adult  it  is  comparatively  dimi¬ 
nutive,  and  often  even  perforated  by  several 
foramina.  One  border  of  the  valve  rests  upon 
the  wall  of  the  auricle,  with  which  it  is  conti¬ 
nuous.  Another  is  free  and  unattached,  being 
of  a  crescentic  form  ;  its  upper  extremity  blends 
itself  with  the  inner  border  of  theannulus  ovalis, 
and  the  inferior  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  Between 
this  valve  (its  left  side)  and  the  ventricular 
opening  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  coronary 
vein,  protected  by  a  valve.  Several  minute 
foramina  may  also  be  observed  in  different  parts 
of  the  auricle,  resembling  the  orifices  of  small 
veins,  and  called  foramina  Thebesii.  Placed 
obliquely  between  the  appendix  and  the  inferior 
cava,  we  observe  the  auriculo-venlricular  opening, 
of  an  elliptic  form,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  round  its  circumference  is  attached  the 
base  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  rest  of  which  lies 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

The  right  ventricle  (ventriculus  pulmonalis) 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  right  auricle  to  the 
apex  of  the  heart.  Its  form  is  somewhat 
triangular  :  to  see  its  interior  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  make  an  angular  or  V-shaped 
flap,  by  dissecting  up  its  anterior  wall.  When 
this  is  done,  we  observe  that  the  interior  surface 
presents  a  number  of  rounded  fleshy  fasciculi, 
which  are  called  columncc  cam  err,  and  are  divi¬ 
sible  into  three  orders.  The  first,  adherent  by 
both  extremities,  are  free  in  the  rest  of  their 
extent;  others  are  but  slightly  prominent,  being 
•  attached  by  their  extremities,  and  also  by  the 
greater  part  of  their  circumference  ;  the  third 
set  form  three  or  four  fasciculi,  which  are 
directed  from  the  summit  towards  the  base  of 
the  ventricle,  where  they  ere  connected  with  the 
I  borders  and  apices  of  the  tricuspid  valves, 
through  the  medium  of  several  tendinous  pro¬ 
cesses,  called  chorda;  ieudinece.  The  base  of  the 
ventricle  is  prolonged  upwards;  its  surface 
becoming  at  the  same  time  quite  smooth,  some- 
‘what  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  where  it  gives 
•attachment  to  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  so  that  the 
’mouth  of  this  vessel  is  placed  higher  up,  and 
■  o  the  left  of  the  auricular  opening.  At  its 
onhee  three  membranous  folds  are  placed,  called 
Wgmoid  valves.  One  border  of  these  is  attached 
the  hne  of  union  of  the  ventricle  with  the 
artery ;  the  other  is  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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latter,  and  presents  in  its  middle  a  small  granule, 
called  nodulus  or  corpus  aurantii.  The  tricuspid 
valve  is  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  three 
Points  or  processes,  formed  by  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  Each  is 
triangular  in  its  form  ;  their  bases,  which  are 
continuous  and  undivided  from  one  another, 
being  attached  all  round  the  circumference  of 
the  opening,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  their  extent 
they  lie  within  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  One 
of  them  rests  upon  the  septum,  or  corresponds 
with  it ;  another  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cavity  ;  whilst  the  third  or  larger  is  inclined 
obliquely  upwards,  and,  as  it  were,  interposed 
between  the  auricular  and  pulmonary  apertures. 
The  free  margin  of  each  is  a  little  thickened,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  chorda:  tendincae. 

The  left  auricle  (sinus  pulmonalis)  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  concealed  by 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  which 
overlap  it,  the  auricula  alone  being  visible, 
without  detaching  these  vessels,  or  inverting  the 
position  of  the  heart.  When  distended,  itls  of 
a  square  form,  and  into  its  angles  open  the 
pulmonary  veins,  those  of  the  left  lung  being 
very  close  together.  From  its  upper  and  Jett 
extremity  projects  the  auricula,  which  is  narrower 
but  longer  and  more  tapering  than  that  of  the 
right  side.  Its  margins  are  more  deeply  den- 
tated,  and  present  some  angular  inflections  or 
zigzags.  Its  point  rests  on  the  root  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  interior  of  the  left 
auricula  presents  musculi  pectinati  similar  to 
those  in  the  right,  but  the  general  cavity  of  the 
auricle  is  smooth.  A  slight  depression  may  be 
observed  in  the  septum  auricularum,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  fossa  ovalis.  In  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cavity  is  situated  the  auric ulo-ventri- 
cular  opening,  the  circumference  of  which  rives 
attachment  to  the  mitral  valve. 

The  left  ventricle  (ventriculus  aorticus)  oc¬ 
cupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  about  one- 
third  of  its  extent  appearing  on  the  anterior 
surface,  the  rest  being  placed  posteriorly,  owino- 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  septum  ventriculorum. 

Its  cavity  can  be  conveniently  exposed  by  making 
two  incisions  through  its  wall,  parallel’ with  the 
septum,  and  uniting  at  an  angle  near  the  apex. 
When  the  flap  thus  formed  is  drawn  upwards 
the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity’. 


-  ---  v  «  v  1 1  V  . 

as  compared  with  those  of  the  right  ventricle,  "is 


rendered  manifest.  The  columine  carneaa  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  right  side,  but  are  thicker, 
and  directed  for  the  most  part  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  heart.  Their  intersections  are 
exceedingly  numerous  at  the  summit  of  the 
cavity,  and  along  its  posterior  wall,  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  one  is  comparatively 
smooth.  1  wo  fleshy  fasciculi  of  considerable 
size,  commencing  by  smaller  bundles,  one  from 
i  he  anterior,  the  other  from  the  posterior  surface, 
pass  upwards  and  terminate  each  in  a  blunted 
extremity,  from  which  numerous  chord®  ten- 
dineas  branch  off  to  be  inserted  into  the  ed«-es 
of  the  mitral  valve.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  is  guarded  by  a  valve,  similar  in  struc¬ 
ture  to  that  of  the  right  side,  but  differing  from 
in  presenting  but  two  pointed  processes;  hence, 
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it  lias  been  termed  the  mitral  valve  ( valvula  | 
mitralis.)  The  larger  division  of  it  looks  towards  | 
the  aortic  opening.  To  the  right  side  of  and  i 
before  the  large  opening  just  noticed,  is  situated  ! 
a  smaller  one,  which  communicates  with  the  i 
aorta,  and  is  guarded  by  three  valvular  folds  of 
the  lining  membrane,  similar  in  structure  and 
form  to  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  also 
called  sigmoid  or  semi-lunar  valves. 

The  heart  is  covered  by  the  serous  layer  of  j 
the  pericardium,  which  is  reflected  upon  it,  and  j 
lined  in  its  interior  by  a  membrane  of  apparently  ! 
similar  structure,  which  not  only  serves  as  a 
coating  for  its  proper  substance,  but  also  forms 
folds  or  valves  at  the  auriculo-ventricular 
openings  at  each  side,  as  well  as  the  semi¬ 
lunar  valves,  where  it  is  prolonged  into  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Between  the  in¬ 
vesting  and  the  lining  membrane  is  placed  the 
proper  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ. 

The  heart  receives  its  blood  by  the  two  coro¬ 
nary  arteries  ;  its  veins  terminate  in  the  right 
auricle  ;  its  nerves  come  from  the  cardiac  plexus, 
and  appear  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
bulk  and  quantity  of  matter  of  the  organ  ;  a 
circumstance  which  was  much  insisted  on  in  the 
discussion  of  the  long-litigated  question  —  Do 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  possess  their  susceptibility 
to  impression  (irritability)  per  se,  or  do  they 
derive  it  from  the  nerves? 

The  muscular  fibres  of  which  the  parietes  of 
the  heart  are  made  up,  differ  not  only  in  their 
quantity  and  number  in  each  of  its  cavities,  but  i 
also  in  their  mode  of  arrangement.  The 
smoothness  of  the  heart’s  surface  is  obviously 
owing  to  the  membrane  which  invests  it. 
Within  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles,  and  in 
the  auricular  appendages,  we  can  readily  see 
how  the  muscular  fibres  are  disposed  and  inter¬ 
laced,  without  disturbing  the  lining  membrane; 
but  to  expose  those  on  the  outer  surface,  the 
investing  membrane  must  be  taken  off.  When 
this  is  carefully  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fibres  of  the  ventricles  run  obliquely  from  above 
downwards  to  the  left,  and  backwards,  which 
disposition  of  them  can  be  demonstrated  even  to 
the  apex.  M.  Gerdy  has  shown  that  the  fibres 
also  form  curves,  whose  convexity  is  turned 
forwards  towards  the  apex  ;  for  if  any  given 
fibre  commences  at  the  surface,  it  will  be  found 
to  dip  in  so  as  to  become  deeply  seated  at  its 
termination,  and  vice  versd,  by  which  means  the 
bend  of  their  curves  will  be  turned  as  above 
stated.  Owing  to  this  disposition,  the  fibres  of 
one  ventricle  are  not  all  continued  across  into 
the  other  ;  many  of  them  are  seen  to  turn  in¬ 
wards  at  the  septum,  and  mix  with  its  substance. 
By  following  t  lie  course  of  these,  we  can  separate 
the  septum  into  two  planes;  but  the  greater 
part  of  its  substance  appears  to  belong  to  the 
left  ventricle.  The  external  stratum  of  fibres 
extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ventricles ; 
within  these  is  another  plane  (not,  however, 
so  extensive,  as  it  does  not  reach  much  more 
than  halfway  to  the  apex),  whose  fibres  take  a 
different  direction,  so  as  to  decussate  with  those 
of  the  outer  layer;  and,  lastly,  a  third  plane  at 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  runs  longitu¬ 
dinally  from  below  upwards  to  the  base,  being 
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continuous  with  the  column®  cat  neac ;  but 
towards  the  apex  they  run  in  every  possible 
direction,  rendering  the  surface  minutely  reti¬ 
culated. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  have  these  fibres  any 
common  point  of  departure  —  an  origin,  as  it  is 
usually  called?  They  will  be  found  to  commence 
at  the  base  of  each  ventricle,  deeply  in  the 
groove  which  separates  it  from  the  auricle.  The 
examination  of  them  is  facilitated  by  filling  all 
the  cavities  with  plaster  of  Baris,  and  immersing 
the  heart  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
the  serous  pericardium  can  then  be  easily  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  muscular  fibres  traced  deeply 
into  the  groove,  where  they  will  be  found 
attached  to  a  white  tendinous,  or  rather  cellulo- 
fibrous  band  of  fibres.  A  fasciculus  of  this  sort 
occupies  the  grooves  at  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  aspect,  corresponding  with  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  openings;  but  it  does  not  reach 
round  their  circumference  ;  it  seldom  extends 
more  than  half  way.  The  two  pair  of  fasciculi 
thus  disposed  are  connected  with  a  fibrous 
structure  placed  at  the  aortic  aperture,  at  each 
side  of  which  are  two  tendinous  points,  connected 
by  a  transverse  band  passing  round  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  aperture.  To  this  band  the 
fibrous  fasciculi  in  the  posterior  grooves  are 
attached,  whilst  the  anterior  pair  are  connected 
with  the  tendinous  points.  Taken  altogether, 
this  structure  may  be  called  apparatus  tendinosus 
cordis,  j  M.  Gerdy  names  it  “  tissu  albugine 
cardiaque,”  and  Wolff  “  textus  cartilaginous 
cordis.”  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  are 
thin,  and  in  a  manner  scattered  ;  most  of  those 
in  the  sinuses  are  transverse,  but  posteriorly,  at 
the  junction  of  the  vena;  cava;  in  the  right 
auricle,  some  run  longitudinally  ;  and  higher 
up,  at  the  orifice  of  the  superior  cava,  they 
become  circular,  and  seem  as  if  prolonged  a 
little  way  upon  it. 

Heart,  diseases  of  the.  The  heart  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases  which  may  be 
distinguished  into  sympathetic,  inflammatory,  and 
organic. 

1.  Sympathetic  affections.  These  consist  in 
irregularity,  increase,  or  diminution  of  the  heart’s 
action,  or  painful  nervous  affections  of  the  heart, 
arising  front  various  causes  not  operating  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  organ  itself.  Thus  palpitations 
and  syncope  are  frequently  the  results  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  hysteria,  agitation  or  distress  of  mind, 
and  other  causes  which  tend  to  disturb  the 
nervous  functions.  Neuralgic  affections  of  the 
heart  also  are  not  uncommon. 

‘J.  Inflammatory  affections.  Three  distinct  tex¬ 
tures  arc  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
namely,  the  pericardium, aserofihrous  membrane, 
which  forms  its  outer  envelope;  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  itself;  and  the  endocar¬ 
dium  or  serous  membrane  which  lines  its  cavities. 
Each  of  these  textures  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
which,  when  seated  in  the  pericardium,  is  termed 
Pericarditis ;  when  in  the  membrane  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  Endocarditis  ;  and  when  in 
its  muscular  substance.  Carditis. 

a.  Pericarditis.  —  This  may  assume  an  acute, 
subacute,  or  chronic,  form.  It  may  proceed 
from  the  same  remote  causes  which  induce  in- 
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^animation  of  other  serous  membranes;  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  pleura;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  me¬ 
tastasis  ot  rheumatism,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
cause,  especially  in  young  patients.  The  symp¬ 
toms  ot  pericarditis  are  extremely  variable  and 
deceptive,  and  it  has  been  frequently  found  on 
dissection  to  have  existed  in  a  severe  degree,  in 
cases  where  it  had  altogether  escaped  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  practitioner.  Generally  speaking, 
the  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  of 
acute  pericarditis  :  sharp  burning  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  an  attack 
ot  acute  inflammatory  fever;  the  pain  shoots 
to  the  left  scapula  and  shoulder,  and  often  de¬ 
scends  some  way  down  the  arm  ;  it  is  increased 
by  full  inspiration  and  by  the  movements  of 
the  ribs,  and  also  by  pressure  between  the  ribs 
over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  epigas¬ 
trium  ;  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  laborious, 
and  there  is  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  prat- 
cordial  region  with  restlessness  and  anxiety ; 
the  patient  cannot  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  gene¬ 
rally  feels  least  distress  when  lying  on  the  back; 
tlie  state  of  the  pulse  varies  extremely;  it  is 
always  frequent,  'but  is  sometimes  full,  hard, 
and  vibratory,  and  at  others  feeble,  irregular, 
or  intermittent;  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  is  generally  feeble  and  irre¬ 
gular,  though  the  action  of  the  heart  continues 
violent ;  there  is  frequent  fainting,  and  extreme 
anxiety,  restlessness,  and  misery.  The  duration 
of  this  disease  is  very  various;  if  not  checked,  it 
sometimes  proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
at  other  times  is  protracted  for  several  weeks. 
lhis  diversity  of  symptoms  and  duration  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  organic 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
inflammation.  These  changes  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  effusions  of  lymph  or  serum,  which 
are  more  or  less  copious,  and  take  place  more  or 
less  rapidly.  Thus,  if  serum  be  effused  in  large 
quantity  at  an  early  period,  the  action  of  the  heart 
will  almost  from  the  first  be  much  oppressed,  and 
the  pulse  feeble  and  irregular;  if  the  effusion 
be  more  gradual,  these  symptoms  will  not  occur 
till  a  more  advanced  period  :  again,  if  a  copious 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph  take  place,  and 
glue  the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  serous  effusion 
will  be  restrained,  the  symptoms  dependent  on  it 
averted,  and  the  duration  of  the  case  protracted. 

Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  does  not 
oiten  extend  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart,  and  when  it  does  so,  there  seem  to  be  no 
very  well  established  symptoms  by  which  the 
act  can  be  ascertained;  this,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence  in  practice,  because  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  influenced  by  it. 

Ihe  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  are,  in-! 
creased  impulse  of  the  heart;  bellows  sound  •  ! 
and,  where  there  is  considerable  effusion,  a  more 
man  usual  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  cardiac 
region. 


IVlien  there  are  partial  exudations  of  lymnl 
on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  th, 
•  uund  or  friction  is  not  uncommon. 

the^nSr'™1  si“nSt;‘kon  in  conjunction  will 
he  symptoms,  generally  speaking,  remove  al 
obscurity  from  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis. 


The  symptoms  of  chronic  pericarditis  are  those 
[  of  the  acute  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  accom- 
|  panying  fever  is  of  the  hectic  kind.  The  in- 
I  creased  impulse  of  the  heart  and  the  bellows 
sound  exist,  hut  are  less  remarkable  than  in  the 
I  acute  form  ;  when  there  is  effusion  of  serum  or 
lymph  within  the  pericardium,  the  dulness  on 
percussion  is  the  same. 

Pericarditis  may  be  considered  as  almost  al¬ 
ways  a  fatal  affection,  except  in  those  instances  of 
the  acute  disease  in  which  the  inflammation  is  cut 
short  by  vigorous  practice,  before  any  organic 
change  has  ensued.  When  pericarditis  termi¬ 
nates  in  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the 
heart,  the  patient  frequently  remains  for  some 
months,  or  even  for  several  years,  free  from  any 
symptoms  which  appear  formidable,  but  this 
state  always,  sooner  or  later,  induces  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  generally  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation ;  and  when  this  takes  place  it  goes  on 
very  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  signs  by  which  an  adhesion  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium  to  the  heart  may  be  recognised,  are  not 
always  very  distinctly  marked,  nor  are  some 
which  have  been  brought  forward  as  par¬ 
ticularly  diagnostic,  sufficiently  established  to 
merit  much  confidence.  In  ageneral  way,  when 
we  find  after  acute  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium,  that  there  is  a  permanently 
increased  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  cardiac 
region,  with  a  degree  of  dyspnoea  and  more  or 
less  oppression  on  the  chest,  we  may  infer  that 
this  lesion  has  probably  taken  place. 

b.  Endocarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  lining- 
membrane  of  the  heart  assumes  an  acute,  sub¬ 
acute,  or  chronic  form.  It  frequently  arises 
from  the  metastasis  of  rheumatism,  and  its 
causes  may  in  general  be  considered  as  similar 
to  those  of  pericarditis.  Endocarditis  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  has  been  recognised  by  pathologists 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  nor  have  its 
symptoms  yet  been  determined  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  that  could  be  wished.  In  the  acute  form 
there  is  generally  no  severe  pain,  but  rather  a 
sense  of  oppression,  anxiety,  and  faintness. 
There  is  a  very  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart, 
and  great  increase  of  impulse,  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  tremour  or  vibration,  which, 
in  some  instances,  amounts  to  what  is  called 
the  purring  tremour.  The  pulse  varies  much  ; 
it  is  generally  very  rapid  and  irregular,  but 
does  not  partake  of  the  force  of  the  heart’s 
action,  being  usually  soft  and  weak  ;  it  is  some¬ 
times  hard  and  vibratory,  and  is  then  generally 
more  regular.  There  is  usually  a  bellows 
sound,  which  is  more  distinct  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  which  is 
rougher,  or  approaches  more  to  the  rasp  sound, 
in  proportion  to  the  tumefaction  of  the  valves, 
and  the  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

The  more  chronic  forms  of  endocarditis  are 
frequently  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
chronic  pericarditis,  unless  where  the  latter  is 
attended  with  copious  serous  elfusion  or  exten¬ 
sive  adhesion,  in  which  case  percussion  raav 
greatly  aid  the  diagnosis. 

On  the  dissection  of  those  who  have  died  of 
acute  endocarditis,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
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heart  presents  various  appearances,  according  to 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammatory 
action  ;  increased  vascularity,  thickening,  soften¬ 
ing,  albuminous  exudations,  puriform  deposits: 
it  the  case  be  of  some  duration,  the  depositions 
of  lymph  become  vascular,  and  give  rise  to  ex¬ 
crescences,  vegetations,  organised  false  mem¬ 
branes,  and  various  adhesions. 

Chronic  endocarditis  gives  rise  to  narrowing 
of  the  different  orifices  of  the  heart,  cartila¬ 
ginous  and  osseous  induration  of  the  valves, 
and,  as  particularly  illustrated  by  M.  Andral, 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.  Inflammation  J 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  may  be 
readily  conceived  to  conduce  to  the  thickening 
of  the  parietes  of  that  viscus;  first,  by  direct  j 
irritation  of  the  contiguous  muscular  substance, 
as  we  find  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
thickened  in  chronic  gastritis ;  secondly,  by 
stimulating  the  muscular  fibres  to  increased 
action,  both  by  the  morbid  stimulus  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  by  the  opposition  offered  by  the  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  heart’s  apertures,  just  as  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  thickened  by  a 
stricture  of  the  urethra. 

c.  Carditis.  General  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart  is  a  rare  disease.  In¬ 
duration  and  softening  of  the  entire  muscular 
substance  are,  however,  sometimes  found  ;  and 
as  these  occasionally  present  themselves  in  cases 
of  pericarditis,  and  are  found  to  occupy  only  a 
superficial  portion  of  the  muscular  substance 
contiguous  to  the  pericardium,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  extension 
of  inflammation  from  that  membrane,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  that  when  they  occur,  independently 
of  pericarditis,  they  are  the  result  of  primary 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Dr. 
Latham  has  recorded  a  solitary  instance  of  uni¬ 
versal  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart. 
There  appear  to  be  no  distinct  instances  of  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  heart. 

Partial  carditis  is  not  so  rare,  but  still  not 
common.  It  terminates  in  abscess  or  ulceration, 
more  frequently  the  latter.  Ulcers  occupy  the 
external  or  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart ;  but 
the  latter  oftener  than  the  former.  Ulceration 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  rupture  of  the 
heart,  which,  however,  is  a  very  rare  accident. 

The  treatment  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  j 
and  carditis  may  be  considered  under  one  head,  | 
as  it  is  perfectly  similar  in  all.  In  acute  cases 
it  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  very  bold  and  J 
early  use  of  the  lancet,  and  a  rigid  observance  | 
of  all  the  particulars  of  the  antiphlogistic  regi-  } 
men.  We  need  be  less  cautious  in  the  abstrac-  I 
tion  of  blood  in  this  than  in  any  other  case  j 
of  acute  inflammation ;  the  very  centre  of  life  J 
is  attacked,  and  a  fatal  event  is  certain,  if  the  ; 
disease  be  not  speedily  subdued :  still  reference  | 
must  be  had  to  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  if 
a  decided  impression  have  been  made  by  the  j 
lancet,  cupping  and  leeches  may  be  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  remaining  inflammatory  action.  In 
some  cases  of  debilitated  patients,  they  may,  | 
indeed,  supersede  the  use  of  the  lancet  altogether, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  cases  of  inflammation  in  , 
which  local  bleeding  has  a  very  powerful  effect,  i 
The  next  most  important  remedy  alter  blood-  j 


letting  is  mercury,  which,  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  is  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  effusion, 
or  causing  the  absorption  of  such  matters  as 
may  already  have  been  effused  :  with  this  view 
calomel  should  be  given  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  insure  its  effect  on  the  mouth,  namely, 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  Antimonial 
diaphoretics  and  saline  purgatives  are  also  ser¬ 
viceable.  Digitalis  may  be  useful  in  keeping 
the  pulse  down,  and  opium,  combined  with  the 
calomel,  has  frequently  a  very  beneficial  effect ; 
other  narcotics  and  antispasmodics  may  also  be 
useful  according  to  circumstances.  In  the 
rheumatic  and  gouty  forms  of  carditis,  colchicum 
is  highly  esteemed  by  some  practitioners.  The 
use  of  counter  irritants  is  better  adapted  to  the 
subacute  and  chronic  states  of  carditis,  than  to 
the  acute. 

Chronic  carditis  demands  the  same  treatment 
as  the  acute,  but  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  small 
evacuations  of  blood,  general  or  local,  and  con¬ 
tinued  counter  irritation  by  blisters,  setons,  tar¬ 
tar  emetic  ointment,  &c.  are  the  principal  means; 
mercury  is  also  applicable  here  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  acute  disease.  When  lymph 
has  been  effused  within  the  heart  or  pericardium,  ; 
and  become  organised,  the  case  is  beyond  the  | 
reach  of  art ;  and  when  pericarditis  has  ter-  ; 
minated  in  serous  effusion,  if  the  patient  sur-  ) 
vive  any  length  of  time,  the  case,  in  effect, 
becomes  one  of  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  on 
the  treatment  of  which  little  need  be  said,  be¬ 
cause  no  treatment  is,  generally  speaking,  of  any' 
avail. 

3.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  are,  Induration  — Softening  — 
Atrophy —  Hypertrophy  —  Dilatation  —  Morbid 
growths — Morbid  deposits  and  degenerations  — 
Diseases  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart. 

1.  Induration.  Induration  of  the  musculai 
substance  of  the  heart  is  not  common.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  always  the  result  of  inflammaiiot 
either  extending  from  the  pericardium  to  tin 
muscular  substance,  or  originating  in  the  latter 

2.  Softening.  A  pale  and  flabby  state  of  tin 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  frequent  ii 
leucophlegmatic  and  dropsical  subjects,  bu 
this  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  debilit 
rather  than  of  absolute  disease.  Distinct  soft 
ening  of  the  heart  is  like  induration,  rare,  am 
like  it  appears  to  be  always  the  result  of  inflam 
matorv  action. 

3.  Atrophy.  Most  writers  on  diseases  of  th 
heart,  mention  cases  of  diminished  size  of  th 
organ,  but  the  etiology  of  the  affection  appeal 
to  be  entirely  unknown, 

4.  Hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy,  or  morbi 
increase  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  hear 
is  very  common.  It  is  more  frequent,  an 
greater  in  degree,  in  the  left  ventricle  than  i 
the  right.  In  most  cases  both  ventricles  a 
more  or  less  affected.  The  auricles  also,  a 
occasionally  hypertrophied,  but  always  in  co: 
tu  xion  with  diseases  of  the  ventricles  or  valve 
Hypertrophy  may  occupy  the  parietes  of  on 
one  cavity  of  the  heart,  or  of  all.  INI.  Bert 
divides  hypertrophy  into  —  a.  Simple hypertroph 
in  which  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are  mere 
thickened  without  any  change  in  the  capacity 
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the  cavities ;  b.  Hypertrophy ,  with  increase  of  the 
capacity  of  the  cavities  ;  c.  Hypertrophy,  with  di¬ 
minution  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavities. 

Hypertrophy  may  arise  from  any  of  those 
causes  by  which  the  substance  of  muscles  in 
.  general  is  augmented ;  namely,  from  any  of  those 
causes  which  occasion  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  force  or  frequency  of  contraction.  Hence 
i  simple  nervous  palpitation,  if  habitual,  may 
occasion  hypertrophy ;  it  seldom  does  so  how¬ 
ever,  to  any  great  extent ;  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  or  endocardium,  and  obstruction  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart,  are  the  common  causes 
of  this  affection  :  we  have  already  noticed  the 
manner  of  their  operation,  when  speaking  of 
endo-carditis.  The  essential  signs  of  simple 
hypertrophy  are,  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  which  is 
almost  always  regular,  and  generally  more  or  less 
vibratory  ;  dyspnoea  ;  and  increased  impulse  of 
the  heart,  with  diminished  sound.  Hyper¬ 
trophy  with  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities,  is  indicated  by  nearly  the  same  signs, 
except  that  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  be 
attended  by  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation. 
Hypertrophy  with  dilation,  presents,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  mixed  characters  of  these  two 
states ;  there  is  increase  both  of  impulse  and 
ot  sound,  and  the  symptoms  will  vary  according 
as  the  hypertrophy  or  the  dilatation  predomi¬ 
nates.  If  we  consider  the  respective  relations  of 
the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  heart  to  the  pul¬ 
monary  and  systemic  circulation,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  expect  a  difference  in  the  symptoms 
of  hypertrophy,  when  situated  in  the  one  and 
in  the  other.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ca¬ 
vities,  the  respiration  is  more  embarrassed,  the 
complexion  is  inclined  to  livid,  and  hemoptysis 
is  more  frequent.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
cavities,  the  brain  suffers  more  than  the  lungs; 
the  carotid  arteries  pulsate  very  strongly ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  other 
forms  of  cerebral  disease,  anil  the  patient  is 
frequently  annoyed  with  pain,  drowsiness,  or 
throbbing  in  the  head,  noises  in  the  ears,  and 
other  disagreeable  sensations. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  is  not  accom- 
panied  with  any  diagnostic  symptoms  ;  but  this 
ts  of  little  consequence,  because  it  is  always  con¬ 
nected  with  and  dependent  on  some  disease  or 
obstruction  of  the  corresponding  ventricle.  The 
stethoscope  aids  the  symptoms,  in  enabling  us 
to  determine  which  side  of  the  heart  is  affected 
.  with  hypertrophy ;  when  the  increased  impulse 

perceived  under  the  bottom  of  the  sternum, 
we  infer  that  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  • 
w  aen  it  is  increased  between  the  cartilages  of 
tne  h.th  and  seventh  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  we 
infer  that  the  left  ventricle  is  diseased  ;  and 
when  we  find  increased  impulse  in  both  these 
situations,  we  conclude  that  both  sides  of  the 
heart  are  affected. 


,  5-  Dilatation.  Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
e  heart  may  take  place  without  any  change  in 
the  thickness  of  their  parietes;  or  it  may  be 
accompanied  with  thickening;  or  it  may  be 

mrilTPanleu  Wltl‘  |,rtte,  natmal  thinness  of  their 
hil2r  '  WC  llaVL‘  SimP‘e  dilatation  ; 
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Various  causes  may  occasion  temporary  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  when 
these  causes  are  removed,  the  cavities  return  by 
their  own  elasticity  to  their  natural  dimensions. 
Permanent  dilatation,  therefore,  is  as  distinctly  a 
disease  as  hypertrophy  ;  and  it  seems  better  enti¬ 
tled  to  rank  as  a  primary  disease,  in  as  much  as  it 
is  oftener  found  unconnected  with  inflammation 
or  obstruction.  Dilation  of  the  heart  indeed 
seems  always  to  depend  on  an  original  or  ac¬ 
quired  debility  of  its  muscular  fibres,  because 
in  some  instances,  where  we  find  it  independ¬ 
ently  of  other  disease,  it  can  only  be  attributed 
to  such  debility,  and  in  other  instances,  again, 
where  it  is  induced  by  the  same  exciting  causes 
as  hypertrophy,  we  must  presuppose  some  such 
debility  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  dila¬ 
tation,  in  place  of  the  thickening  which  would  be 
the  natural  result  of  over  action  were  the  organ 
more  robust. 

a.  Dilatation  with  hypertrophy  is  a  mixed  case, 
combining  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  dilatation 
with  those  of  hypertrophy.  There  is  one  symp¬ 
tom,  however,  which  is  considered  very  diag¬ 
nostic  of  this  state ;  namely,  turgescence  of  the 
external  jugular  veins,  and  a  pulsation  of  these 
veins  synchronous  with  that  of  the  arteries : 
the  rationale  of  this  symptom  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

b.  Simple  dilatation,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality 
a  case  ot  dilatation  with  hypertrophy,  in  which 
the  dilatation  predominates  over  the  hyper¬ 
trophy  ;  for  since  the  parietes  of  the  heart  are 
extended,  without  diminution  of  their  thickness, 
there  must  have  been  a  real  increase  of  sub¬ 
stance. 

c.  Dilatation  with  attenuation.  This  affects 
the  right  ventricle  rather  than  the  left,  but  in 
most  cases  both  ventricles  are  involved.  The 
auricles  also  are  sometimes  affected,  most  com¬ 
monly  from  disease  of  the  auricular  valves. 
In  dilation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  with 
attenuation,  the  symptoms  are  in  many  respects 
piecisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  hypertrophy. 
The  heart  palpitates,  but  its  action  is  feeble 
and  oppressed ;  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  though 
seldom  irregular,  except  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease ;  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  the 
evolution  of  animal  heat  deficient ;  the  lungs  are 
oppressed  with  venous  congestion,  whence  arise 
dyspnoea,  cough,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  pas¬ 
sive  hemorrhage  from  the  bronchial  membrane ; 
effusion  takes  place  within  the  cavities  of  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  or  both;  the  countenance 
is  ot  a  leaden  hue;  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  torpid,  from  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood ; 
the  liver  is  extremely  liable  to  become  enlarged, 
and  ascites  ensues  as  a  consequence  of  the 
obstruction  of  the  portal  veins  :  the  prevalence  of 
the  dropsical  diathesis  generally  shows  itself 
first  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  is  never  con¬ 
fined  to  these ;  and,  when  it  once  shows  itself,  is 
certain  eventually  to  invade  one  or  more  of  the 
great  cavities  of  the  body.  The  above  are 
the  consequences  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
dilatation,  but  minor  degress  frequently  exist 
for  many  years  without  occasioning  any  formid¬ 
able  symptoms;  and  slight  dilatation  of  the 
heart  is  very  common  in  cases  of  asthma,  and 
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other  diseases  which  obstruct  the  pulmonary 
circulation. 

The  physical  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart 
with  attenuation  of  its  walls,  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  indicate  hypertrophy. 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  diminished,  while 
its  sound  is  increased  and  heard  over  a  greater 
extent  of  the  chest  than  is  natural.  We  can 
here  only  state  the  physical  signs  of  this  and 
other  affections  of  the  heart  in  a  very  general 
manner,  referring  the  reader  for  more  minute 
information  to  the  elaborate  treatises  on  auscul¬ 
tation,  which  have  appeared  of  late  years  in 
France  and  in  this  country  —  at  the  same  time, 
cautioning  him  not  to  adopt  too  implicitly  some 
of  the  minor  distinctions  pointed  out  by  their 
authors,  and  never  to  trust  absolutely  to  the  ear, 
unless  the  information  thus  obtained  be  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  symptoms  of  the  case. 

The  different  forms  of  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
have  been  designated  by  some  pathologists 
under  the  title  of  Aneurism  of  the  heart  —  dila¬ 
tation  with  hypertrophy  being  called  Active  aneu¬ 
rism,  and  dilatation  with  attenuation,  Passive 
aneurism  ;  these,  however,  are  unmeaning  terms, 
and  should  be  banished  from  pathology. 

C.  Morbid  growths.  These  consist  chiefly  ot 
fungous  growths  and  excrescences,  which  spring 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  and  ac¬ 
quire  various  degrees  of  vascularity  and  consist¬ 
ence,  and  present  various  forms  and  appearances. 
The  only  known  cause  of  these  morbid  pro¬ 
ductions  is,  inflammation  of  the  endocardium, 
and  they  are  more  frequently  found  springing 
from  that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  covers 
the  valves,  in  which  case  the  valves  themselves 
are  often  ossilied.  It  is  probably  that  in  some 
cases  the  excrescences  in  question  originate  from 
the  gradual  organisation  of  portions  of  lymph 
effused  on  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  membrane ; 
in  other  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
attribute  them  to  such  an  origin,  and  they  are 
probably  caused  by  some  unknown  perversion 
of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  itself, 
like  polypi  in  other  parts.  They  are  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  left  than  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  Morbid  growths,  of  a  bony 
consistence,  are  occasionally  met  with,  usually 
attached  to  the  valves,  but  sometimes  springing 
front  other  parts  of  the  endocardium. 

7.  Morbid  depositions  and  degenerations.  These 
consist  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  bony  matter, 
and  in  fatty  and  greasy  degenerations.  Ossilie 
deposits  are  common  in  the  pericardium  and 
under  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  in  the 
situation  of  the  valves.  They  have  occasionally 
also  been  found  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  large  portions  of  which,  in  some  rare 
instances,  have  been  found  converted  into  bone. 
Fat  is  often  deposited,  in  very  large  quantities, 
within  the  pericardium,  and  sometimes  insinu¬ 
ates  itself  between  the  muscular  fibres,  causing 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance.  In  other 
cases,  small  portions  ot  the  substance  ot  the  heart, 
generally  towards  the  apex,  have  been  found 
infiltrated  with  a  greasy  matter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  these  fatty  and  greasy  degenerations 
are  productive  of  any  particular  bad  effects. 

8.  Diseases  of  the  valves  and  orifices  oj  the 


heart.  The  valves  of  the  heart,  consisting  of 
fibrous  membrane  invested  on  each  side  by  the 
serous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  are  like  other  parts  of  similar  texture, 
particularly  liable  to  cartilaginous  induration 
and  to  ossification.  It  would  appear  that  these 
changes  always  commence  in  the  fibrous  part, 
and  are  consequently  situated  under  the  serous 
membrane.  All  the  valves  of  the  heart  are 
liable  to  these  diseases,  but  those  of  the  left 
side  are  much  more  so  than  those  of  the  right. 
The  induration  of  the  valves  on  the  right,  also, 
seldom  goes  beyond  the  cartilaginous  stage,  or  at 
all  events  not  so  frequently  as  on  the  left  side. 
The  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  diseased 
than  any  other:  next  to  this  the  semilunar 
valves  of  the  aorta:  disease  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  is  not  very  common,  and  that  of  the  semi¬ 
lunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  very  rare. 
Bony  degenerations  of  the  valves  of  the  heart 
appear  to  be  of  two  very  different  kinds  ;  in 
the  one  a  cartilaginous  induration  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  converted  into  an  imperfectly  organised 
bone;  in  the  other,  a  calcareous  matter,  which 
possesses  no  organization,  is  deposited  in  a 
caseous  or  steatomatous  nidus.  The  former  I 
appears  to  be  generally  the  result  of  inflamma-  I 
tion  of  the  endocardium,  or  of  straining  of  the  I 
valves  from  over  action  of  the  heart ;  the  latter  t 
of  that  ossific  diathesis,  prevalent  in  old  age, 
which  occasions  bony  depositions  in  various  parts  j 
of  the  arterial  system.  Fungous  growths  —  ;  i 
or  vegetations,  as  they  are  strangely  called  —  u 
are  frequently  found  springing  from  the  serous  I 
membrane  of  the  indurated  valves. 

Disease  of  the  valves,  when  to  any  consider-  I 
able  extent,  is  almost  always  connected  in  the  | 
relation  of  cause  or  effect  with  hypertrophy  or  || 
dilatation  ;  the  case,  therefore,  is  usually  a  [ 
mixed  one,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  signs! 
of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  are  complicated 
with  others  indicative  of  obstruction  to  the  free 
exit  of  the  blood  from  the  cavities  of  the  heart.! 
The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  or  of  dilatation, | 
are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  the! 
valvular  disease,  and  to  these  are  superadded 
intermission  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse;  the; 9 
bellows,  or  rasp  sound ;  and,  occasionally,  tlu 
purring  tremour.  In  general,  disease  of  tin! 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  occasions  more  in 
regularity  of  the  pulse  than  that  of  the  semi¬ 
lunar  valves;  the  pulse  also  is  more  affected  I: 
by  disease  of  the  valves  on  the  left  than  on  tin 
right  side  of  the  heart.  The  degree  of  rough 
ness  of  the  sounds  which  attend  the  contraction 
of  the  heart,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  < 
valvular  obstruction  ;  and  the  sound  varies  froi  - 
the  softest  bellows  sound  to  the  roughest  ras 
sound.  The  situation  in  which  the  sound 
heard  most  distinctly,  indicates  the  particuh 
valve  which  is  diseased. 

In  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  sour 
seems  nearest  when  the  stethoscope  is  applit 
at  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  between  tl 
third  and  fourth  ribs;  when  the  aortic  valv 
are  affected,  the  sound  is  most  distinct  abo 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  (speaking  relative 
both  toils  length  and  breadth);  when  the  1 
cuspid  valve  is  diseased,  the  sound  is  clean 
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at  a  point  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  mesial  line 
of  the  sternum,  opposite  to  the  space  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  The  purring  tremour 
is  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent; 
it  is  chiefly  heard  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  increased  by  a  fit  of  palpitation.  It  is  not 
by  itself  at  all  diagnostic  of  disease  of  the  valves, 
because  it  occurs  also  in  other  morbid  states  of 
the  heart.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  a 
single  auscultation  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  disease  of  the  valves,  since  from 
causes  not  easily  explained,  we  may  be  able  to 
detect  no  sound  one  day  although  it  be  loud 
and  distinct  on  another.  The  above  is  a  very 
rude,  though  it  is  hoped  not  very  incorrect  out¬ 
line  of  the  pathology  and  semeiography  of  the 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart:  the  limits  of  this 
Dictionary  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  it. 

Vi  ith  respect  to  the  treatment  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  the  general  principles  which  should  guide 
the  practitioner  may  be  stated  in  few  words. 
When,  as  most  frequently  happens,  the  organic 
change  is  consecutive  on  some  other  disease, 
as,  for  example,  hypertrophy  on  inflammation  of 
the  investing  or  lining  membranes  of  the  heart, 
or  passive  dilatation  on  congestion  in  the  lungs, 
it  is  our  business  to  remove  the  cause,  if  this 
be  possible,  before  the  effects  have  become  se¬ 
rious  :  again,  when  we  can  perceive  no  manifest 
cause  of  such  structural  changes,  we  have  no 
immediate  means  of  preventing  or  arresting 
them  :  hence,  the  curative  treatment  of  such 
diseases  resolves  itself  entirely  into  that  of  the 
affections  on  which  they  may  be  consecutive. 
With  respect  to  the  palliative  treatment,  it  con¬ 
sists  in  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  which  can 
hurry  or  disturb  the  circulation,  as  too  active 
exercise,  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  the  use 
of  indigestible  aliments,  or  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  temperature;  the  occasional  use  of  blood¬ 
letting,  when  necessary  to  relieve  congestion  ; 
of  digitalis,  to  allay  increased  action  of  the  heart; 
and  of  those  means  calculated  to  obviate  dis¬ 


orders  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  have  very 
great  influence  in  producing  an  irritable  state 
of  the  heart.  By  a  judicious  observance  of 
these  rules,  the  fatal  termination  of  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart  may  often  be  kept  at  bay 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  patient  exempted  from 
any  very  severe  suffering. 

Heart,  displacement  of  the.  Ectopia  cor¬ 
dis.  Various  deviations  from  the  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  occur,  as  the  consequence  of 
congenital  malformation,  and  of  disease  or  ox- 
terna  violence.  In  cases  of  original  malform¬ 
ation,  the  heart  may  be  contained  in  the  chest 
although  its  position  be  anormal,  or  it  may  be 
excluded  from  the  chest  altogether.  Thus,  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  chest  vertically,  with  its 
apex  upwards  or  downwards  ;  it  may  be  placed 
horizontally  ;  it  may  have  its  apex  turned  to 

viscursg  U  S‘f  lnSttad  tlle  !eft>  or  the  whole 
iscus  may  be  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 

cavity  ,nSWh  ,btng  hl  11,0  inid<»e  of  that 
from  th  ?le.h“rt  ,s  eluded  altogether 

om  he  chest,  ,t  is  found  either  in  different 
Parts  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  neck  •  in  the 
rmer  CabL'  thc‘  ‘"dividual  has  been  known  to 


live,  and  even  to  enjoy  good  health  ;  in  the 
latter,  life  must  necessarily  cease  at,  or  soon 
after  birth. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  may  occur  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  various  diseases  of  the  chest,  as 
hypertrophy  with  dilation  of  the  heart,  which  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  position  of  the 
heart  more  horizontal  by  carrying  the  apex  to 
the  left  —  serous  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  —  empyema  or  pneumothorax,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  by  far  the  most  frequent  morbid 
causes  of  displacement  of  the  heart  —  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  —  t  umours  —  and  diaphragmatic  her¬ 
nia.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  emphysema 
of  the  lung  on  one  side,  have  also  been  stated 
as  causes. 

With  respect  to  displacement  from  violence, 
it  is  evident,  that  such  an  injury  must  generally 
be  instantly  fatal.  Dr.  Stokes,  however,  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  accident  took  place,  and  yet  the 
patient  survived.  (Ed.  Med.  §  Surg.  Journal, 
No.  108.) 

Heart,  malformations  of  the.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  malformations  of  the  heart  which  have 
been  recorded  are:  1.  That  in  which  there  is 
only  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  as  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  fishes.  2.  That  in  which  there 
are  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle,  as  in  reptiles. 
3.  Those  in  which  the  septum  is  wanting  be¬ 
tween  the  auricles  or  ventricles.  4.  Those  in 
which  one  or  all  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  foetal 
heart  remain  after  birth,  as  when  the  foramen 
ovale  or  ductus  arteriosus  remains  open.  Be¬ 
sides  these  malformations,  in  which  the  heart, 
though  monstrous  in  relation  to  the  human 
organism,  has  a  resemblance  to  the  heart  of  the 
inferior  animals,  there  are  others  in  which  the 
structure  is  more  irregular  and  anomalous,  as 
where  the  aorta  rises  from  the  right  ventricle 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left;  where 
there  are  supernumerary  ventricles,  auricles,  or 
septa  ;  or  where  the  auricle  does  not  communi¬ 
cate  with  its  proper  ventricle,  but  with  the  other, 
as  the  right  auricle  with  the  left  ventricle. 

Heart-shaped.  See  Cordatus. 

Heart's  ease.  See  Viola  tricolor. 

Heat.  See  Color,  and  Caloric. 

Heat,  arsolute.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  existing  in  a  body 
in  chemical  union. 

Heat,  animal.  See  Animal  temperature. 

Heat,  free.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in 
any  substance  be  from  any  cause  forced  in  some 
degree  to  quit  that  substance,  and  to  combine 
with  those  that  surround  it,  then  such  heat  is 
said  to  be  free,  or  sensible,  until  the  equili¬ 
brium  is  restored. 

Heat,  latent.  When  any  body  is  in  equi¬ 
librium  with  the  bodies  which  surround  it  with 
respect  to  its  heat,  that  quantity  which  it  con¬ 
tains  is  not  perceptible  by  any  external  sign,  or 
organ  of  sense,  and  is  termed  combined  caloric, 
or  latent  heal. 

Heat,  prickly.  See  JJchcn  tropicus. 

Heat,  sensible.  See  Heat, free. 

Heat,  vital.  See  Animal  temperature. 

Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carburelled 
hydrogen. 
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Heavy  inflammable  air.  See  Carburettecl  hy¬ 
drogen. 

IIE'BE.  ('HS17 ;  from  y§au,  Jlores,  vigeo.) 
The  hair  which  grows  upon  the  pubes;  the 
part  on  which  it  grows ;  or  the  age  when  it  ap¬ 
pears. 

IIE'CTIC.  (Hecticus ;  eicrucos ;  from  e£is, 
habit.)  Appertaining  to  the  habit  or  constitu¬ 
tion. 

II  ectic  fever.  Febris  hectica.  A  disease 
of  great  perplexity  and  irregularity.  Nothing 
can  more  fully  prove  this  than  the  different 
characters  given  of  it,  and  the  different  places 
allotted  to  it  by  different  authors.  Sauvages 
and  Sagar  introduce  it  into  the  list  of  continued 
fevers.  Linnasus,  Chriehton,  and  Parr,  into 
that  of  remitting  and  exacerbating  fevers. 
Boernaave  regards  it  as  of  a  mixed  nature,  a 
continued  intermittent.  “  Febris  hectica,”  says 
he,  “  est  referenda  ad  febres  continuatas  inter- 
mittentes.”  Vogel  and  Cullen  degrade  it  into 
a  mere  symptomatic  affection.  “  As  I  have 
never,”  says  the  latter,  “  observed  a  fever  of 
this  kind  except  when  symptomatic,  I  could 
not  consent  to  admit  it  into  the  list  of  idiopathic 
fevers,  which  alone  ought  to  be  enumerated.” 

Those  who  have  adopted  Dr.  Cullen’s  opinion 
have  usually  contemplated  it  as  a  mere  effect  of 
absorbed  pus.  Dr.  Heberden  seems  to  think 
it  dependent  upon  a  local  cause  ;  but  that  irri¬ 
tability  in  any  diseased  organ,  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  a  healthy  state,  will  excite  it  as 
effectually  as  pus  introduced  into  the  system. 

Galen,  on  the  contrary,  John  Hunter,  and 
Wilkin,  contend,  that  hectic  may  be,  and  often 
is,  a  strictly  idiopathic  affection.  The  second 
of  these  regards  hectic  fever  as  of  two  sorts, 
symptomatic  and  idiopathic.  The  first  he  as¬ 
cribes  entirely  to  local  irritability,  and  opposes 
the  idea  that  it  is  ever  produced  by  absorbed 
pus.  His  argument  is,  that  if  absorbed  pus  be 
capable  of  producing  it  in  one  instance,  it  ought 
in  every  instance.  He  does  not  think  that  more 
pus  is  absorbed  during  the  existence  of  hectic 
fever  than  when  no  such  fever  is  present:  but, 
admitting  that  this  should  be  the  case,  he  would 
rather  ascribe  the  increased  absorption  to  the 
hectic  constitution,  operating  upon  the  abscess 
or  sore,  than  to  the  abscess  or  sore  operating 
upon  the  constitution ;  in  which  case  the  hectic 
diathesis  is  the  cause,  and  the  increased  absorp¬ 
tion  is  only  the  effect.  So  that,  even  here,  he 
regards  the  hectic  as  a  primary  or  constitutional 
disease. 

As  a  symptomatic  affection,  however,  he  refers 
it  to  a  general  irritability  of  the  constitution, 
produced  by  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  “some 
incurable  local  disease  of  a  vital  part,  or  of  a 
common  part  when  of  some  magnitude;”  and 
which  becomes  incurable  from  two  causes : 
firstly,  because,  though  the  local  irritation  is 
small,  the  constitution  is  bad,  and  does  not  dis¬ 
pose  the  parts  to  a  healing  state  ;  and  secondly, 
because,  though  the  constitution  is  good,  the 
local  irritation  is  so  considerable  that  it  cannot 
muster  up  a  sufficiency  of  remedial  energy  to 
subdue  it;  and  hence,  while  sympathising  in  the 
irritable  action,  falls  a  prey  to  its  own  efforts. 

Yet,  says  he,  it  is  possible  for  hectic  fever  to 


be  an  original  disease  of  the  constitution ;  for 
the  constitution  may  fall  into  the  same  mode  of 
action,  without  any  local  cause  whatever,  at  least 
that  we  know  of.  And  in  this  manner  he  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  existence  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 
And,  in  effect,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  hectic  fever  to  exist  in  patients  in  which  we 
can  trace  no  local  cause  whatever:  and  in  all 
such  cases  we  must  either  indulge  in  a  gratu¬ 
itous  hypothesis,  and  throw  our  suspicion  at 
random  upon  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  or  the 
kidneys,  or  the  heart,  or  the  mesenteric  glands, 
or  whatever  other  organ  a  few  casual  symptoms 
may  suggest  to  the  fancy  ;  or  we  must  at  least 
act  upon  the  principle  of  its  being  an  idiopathic 
affection,  even  though  we  should  refuse,  in 
terms,  to  admit  that  it  is  so. 


There  seems  great  reason  for  admitting  a 
hectic  diathesis  or  temperament,  the  features  of 
which  are  for  the  most  part  strongly  marked, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  a  fair  skin,  blue  eyes, 
yellow  hair,  lax  fibre,  and  sanguine  disposi¬ 
tion.  And,  wherever  this  exists,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  causes  of  other  fevers,  operat¬ 
ing  upon  it,  will  produce  a  hectic.  And  we  I 
can  hence  readily  account  for  the  examples  I 
brought  by  different  authors  of  its  being  excited  ) 
by  diseased  actions  or  affections  of  the  heart,  l 
stomach,  mesentery,  liver,  pancreas,  lungs,  or  ! 
brain  ;  by  a  suppression  of  various  exantliems  | 
or  other  eruptions,  or  of  various  habitual  dis-  j; 
charges,  natural  or  morbid  ;  by  other  fevers  ;  l 
by  chronic  inflammations  or  abscesses.  It  is  I 
well  known  to  be  a  common  sequel  to  the  mea-  I 
sles,  occasionally  so  to  the  small-pox,  and,  in  a  f 
few  instances,  to  rosalia  or  scarlet  fever.  It 
may  be  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  And  it  is  pos-  II 
sible  that  hectic  fever  may  occasionally  spring,  || 
like  other  remittents,  from  febrile  miasm. 

The  character  of  the  disease  is  well  given  by  i  I 
John  Hunter  in  the  following  words  :  “  Hectic  II 
may  be  said  to  be  a  slow  mode  of  dissolution;  II 
the  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a  low  or  slow  II 
fever,  attended  with  weakness,  but  more  with  il 
the  action  of  weakness  than  real  weakness  :  for,  || 
upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  the  action 
of  strength  is  immediately  produced,  as  well  as 
every  natural  function,  however  much  it  was  III 
decreased  before.  The  particular  symptoms  are  U 
debility  ;  a  small,  quick,  and  sharp  pulse ;  the  fl 
blood  forsaking  the  skin;  loss  of  appetite  ;  often  If] 
rejection  of  all  aliment  by  the  stomach;  wast-jrl 
ing  ;  a  great  readiness  to  be  thrown  into  sweats;U| 
sweating  spontaneously  when  in  bed;  frequently  i 
a  constitutional  purging.”  —  To  which  he  adds, I  I 
“the  water  clear.”  There  is,  in  reality,  muchln 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  last  point.  Dr.  I 
Heberden  has  observed  that  the  same  irregu-!  Is 
larity  which  accompanies  most  other  symptoms  rf 
of  the  disease  attends  this  also ;  that  the  urine  j  i 
is  equally  clear  or  turbid  in  the  exacerbations  I  I 
and  the  intervals:  sometimes  clear  in  the  first, i  l 
and  turbid  in  the  second;  and  sometimes  turbid  I  f 


in  the  first  and  clear  in  the  second  :  while  Dr. 
Duncan,  front  long  and  assiduous  attention  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  urine  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  a  natural  furfuraceous  separation.  W  hen 
authorities  thus  clash,  it  is  not  a  symptom  to  bt 
depended  upon  as  a  pathognomic. 
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!  rom  the  frequent  approaches  which  the  hectic 


makes  towards  a  perfect  apyrexy,  it  is  sometimes 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  an  intermittent;  but 
there  is  rarely  any  remission  in  which  the  pulse 
is  not  at  least  ten  strokes  in  a  minute  quicker 
than  it  ought  to  be;  and  by  this  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguishable,  as  it  is  also  by  the  greater  irre¬ 
gularity  of  its  different  stages,  and  indeed  of  all 
its  symptoms. 

It  is  owing  to  this  last  feature  that  sometimes 
the  exacerbation  commences  with  a  chilly  fit, 
and  sometimes  without ;  and  that,  when  there 
is  a  chilly  fit,  sometimes  it  is  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  heat,  but  sometimes  by  perspiration, 
without  any  intervening  hot  fit ;  while  occa¬ 
sionally  the  cold  fit  only  leads  to  heat,  or  even 
terminates  singly  without  either  heat  or  perspir¬ 
ation.  Hence  the  exacerbations  must  vary  in 
duration  :  but  even  where  every  stage  is  present 
and  succeeds  in  regular  order,  the  duration  of 
the  entire  exacerbation  is  almost  equally  uncer¬ 
tain,  insomuch  that  it  is  seldom  that  three  ex¬ 
acerbations  of  equal  length  recur  in  succession. 
The  remissions  will  sometimes  extend  to  ten  or 
twelve  days,  without  a  single  intervening  py- 
rectic  symptom  ;  and  sometimes  the  cold,  or  the 
hot  fit,  or  the  sweating,  will  be  renewed  several 
times  in  the  same  day.  Yet,  let  the  perspiration 
appear  whenever  it  may,  the  patient  is  never 
relieved  by  it ;  but  is  as  anxious  and  restless 
during  its  continuance  as  in  the  heat  or  chill. 

Dr.  Heberden  tells  us,  that  he  has  sometimes 
seen  a  hectic  attack  persons  who  seemed  in  toler¬ 
able  health,  in  a  sudden  and  violent  manner,  like 
a  common  inflammatory  fever ;  and,  like  that,  in 


a  little  time  bring  them  into  imminent  danger 


of  their  lives;  after  which  it  as  abated,  and 
afforded  hopes  of  recovery.  But  the  hopes  have 
been  deceitful :  for  the  hectic  has  still  been 
fed  by  some  lurking  mischief;  and,  resist¬ 
ing  the  power  of  medicine,  has  gradually  un¬ 
dermined  the  patient’s  health  and  destroyed 
him. 

More  commonly,  however,  hectic  fever  com¬ 
mences  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  is  not  sus¬ 
pected  for  some  months;  and  the  only  symptoms 
noticeable  are,  lassitude  upon  slight  exercise, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  wasting  of  the  flesh. 
But  if  these  symptoms  be  connected  with  a 
general  increase  of  pulse,  so  that  the  artery  beats 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  strokes  in  a  minute,  there  will  be  a  real 
ground  for  apprehension. 

This  is  one  of  many  diseases  in  which  the 
art  of  medicine  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain  to 
strike  into  any  direct  track  of  cure.  The  real 
cause  is  commonly  involved  in  great  and  im¬ 
penetrable  obscurity,  and  we  can  do  little  more 
than  attack  single  symptoms  as  they  make  their 
appearance. 

W  here  the  disease  is  evidently  symptomatic, 
t  ie  case  must  depend  upon  curing,  or,  if  incur- 
Te>  “P0"  removing,  when  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  the  part  affected.  Where  idiopathic 
we  must  combat,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
irritable  diathesis;  and  above  all  things  en¬ 
deavour  to  strengthen,  without  increasing,  the 
actio,,  of  the  machine.  The  best  sedatives,  as 
well  as  tonics,  are  acids ;  and  of  these  the  vege- 
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table  will  usually  be  found  preferable  to  the 
mineral,  since,  on  account  of  their  corrosive 
property,  the  latter  can  only  be  taken  in  small 
quantities.  They  abate  the  febrile  heat,  di¬ 
minish  the  restlessness,  and  frequently  succeed 
in  checking  the  night-sweats.  And  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  patient  be  tormented  with  pains  in 
the  limbs  or  joints,  resembling  rheumatism,  and 
preventing  him  from  sleeping,  we  may  combine 
the  acids  with  opium.  The  bowels  must  be 
kept  regular  by  gentle  laxatives,  and  the  neutral 
salts  seem  to  answer  this  purpose  better  than 
most  others.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient 
to  vary  them  occasionally,  and  sometimes  to 
exchange  them  for  the  senna  confection,  or  some 
other  aperient. 

Stimulants  rarely  answer  any  good  purpose, 
and  in  many  instances  evidently  heighten  and 
accelerate  the  exacerbation.  The  Peruvian 
balsam  has  been  given  advantageously  with 
nitre ;  but  myrrh  is  a  medicine  of  fairer  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  beyond  these  we  can  scarcely  ever 
venture  to  proceed. 

The  lighter  bitters  are  certainly  serviceable 
in  many  cases,  and  may  conveniently  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  combination  with  the  acids;  but  bark, 
though  tried  in  numerous  instances,  and  with 
great  perseverance,  has  not  been  found  suc¬ 
cessful.  Dr.  Heberden,  however,  says  that  he 
never  saw  it  do  any  harm  in  the  hectic  fever, 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hulse,  after  having  prescribed  it  for  forty 
years  :  yet  neither  of  them  ever  obtained  proofs 
of  any  beneficial  result. 

Sarsaparilla  has,  in  some  instances,  proved 
highly  serviceable,  and  many  cases  of  hectic 
have  been  cured  by  it.  Every  thing  depends 
on  having  the  genuine  article.  The'decoction 
is  the  best  preparation  of  it,  and  next  to  it  the 
powder.  Its  use  should  be  persevered  in  for  a 


considerable  time,  and  with  it  a  vegetable 


and 


milk  diet. 

A  light  and  regular  diet,  regular  hours,  and 
gentle  exercise,  are  coadjutants  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  When  the  disease  is  dependent  upon 
some  local  affection,  the  Bath  waters  have  often 
afforded  relief;  but  in  idiopathic  cases,  they 
usually  augment  the  fever,  aggravate  the  patient’s 
sufferings,  and  hasten  his  death. 

HEDERA.  (rt,  (c.  f.  ;  from  luereo,  to 
stick  :  because  it  attaches  itself  to  trees  and  old 
walls.)  Ihe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  ivy. 

Hedera  arborea.  See  Hedcra  helix. 

IlEDEitA  HELIX.  The  ivy;  called  also, 
Hedera  arborea.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have 
little  or  no  smell,  but  a  very  nauseous  taste. 
Haller  informs  us,  that  they  are  recommended 
in  Germany  against  the  atrophy  of  children. 
By  the  common  people  of  this  country  they  are 
sometimes  applied  to  running  sores,  and  to  keep 
issues  open.  The  berries  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quality  • 
and  an  extract  was  made  from  them  by  water 
called  by  Quercetanus  extract  tun  purgans.  Later 
writers  have  recommended  them  in  small  doses 
as  alexipharmic  and  sudorific:  it  is  said,  that  in 
the  plague  at  London,  the  powder  of  them  was 
Y  y  4 
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given  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  with  good 
success.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of  this  tree  that  a 
resinous  juice,  called  Gummi  Iwdcrtr,  exudes 
very  plentifully  in  warm  climates.  It  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  though  it  may  he  collected 
from  trees  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  over 
in  hard  compact  masses,  externally  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  internally  of  a  bright  brownish 
yellow,  with  reddish  specks  or  veins.  It  has  a 
strong,  resinous,  agreeable  smell,  and  an  as¬ 
tringent  taste.  Though  never  used  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  present  day,  it  possesses  corroborant, 
astringent,  and  anti-spasmodic  virtues, 

Hcdera  terrestris.  See  Glechoma. 

Hkdera'ce/E.  (From  hedera,  the  ivy.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnreus’s  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the 
ivy,  and  a  few  other  allied  genera. 

Hedge  hyssop.  See  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Hedge  mustard.  See  Erysimum. 

Hedge  mustard,  stinking.  See  Erysimum. 

Hedgehog.  See  Erinaceus, 

Hedgehog  mushroom.  See  Hydnum  crina- 
ceum. 

He'dra.  'E Spa.  1.  A  fracture  of  the  cranium 
with  depression.  —  Hippocrates. 

2.  According  to  Mahon  this  word  signified 
also  the  anus,  the  alvine  excrements,  and  the 
bottom  of  an  abscess. 

II  edyo'smos.  Mint. 

IIedy'pnois.  {ois,  idis.  f.  ;  from  rjbvs,  sweet, 
and  Tree- co,  to  breathe.)  Sweet-breathing:  a  name 
in  some  writings  for  the  dandelion. 

HEDY'SARUM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  ^8 vs, 
sweet.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

IIedysarum  alhagi.  A  small  shrub  which 
grows  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  Its  leaves 
become  covered  during  the  night  with  a  granular 
manna  or  honey  dew  which  is  used  as  food,  and 
has  very  little  laxative  quality.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  said  to  be  purgative. 

1 1  ELCofivi  a.  Ulceration. 

IIelcy'd  kion.  ( Diminutive  of  eA/coj,  an 
ulcer. )  A  little  ulcer. 

Hf.lcy'ster.  (' E\icuiTT7if> ;  from  tA/ro),  to 
draw.)  The  crotchet  used  by  obstetricians. 

I  Iei.kAnium.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  so  called  from 
Helene,  an  island  where  it  grew.)  See  Inula 
heleniu  m. 

Heleoselinum.  See  Eleoselinum. 

Helianthemum.  See  Helianthus. 

IIELIA'NTHUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  r/Aios, 
the  sun,  and  avSos,  a  flower.)  This  name  ori- 
"inated  from  the  resemblance  which  its  broad 
golden  disk  and  ray  bear  to  the  sun,  and  is 
rendered  further  appropriate  by  its  having  the 
power  of  constantly  presenting  its  flowers  to 
that  luminary.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Pol; /gamut 
frustranea.  The  sun-flower. 

Helianthus  annuus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Corona  solis,  and  Chimalalus.  The  seeds 
have  been  made  into  a  nutritious  bread.  The 
whole  plant,  when  young,  is  boiled  and  eaten  in 
some  countries,  as  being  aphrodisiac. 

Helianthus  tuberosus.  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke.  The  root  of  this  plant  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  artichoke  in  flavour.  It  is  not  very 
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wholesome,  being  apt  to  produce  flatulency  and 
dyspepsia. 

IIELICA'LIS.  Appertaining  to  the  helix, 
or  border  of  the  ear. 

Helicahs  major.  See  Helicis  major. 

Helicalis  minor.  See  Helicis  minor. 

llE'LICIS  MAJOR.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  depresses  the  part  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  into  which  it  is  inserted  ;  it  lies  upon 
the  upper  or  sharp  point  of  the  helix,  or  out- 
ward  ring,  arising  from  the  upper  and  acute 
part  of  the  helix  anteriorly,  and  passing  to  be 
inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little  above  the 
tragus. 

HELICIS  MINOR.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the  ear: 
it  is  situated  below  the  helicis  major,  upon  part 
of  the  helix.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and  is  inserted  into  | 
the  crus  of  the  helix,  near  the  fissure  in  the 
cartilage  opposite  to  the  concha. 

II  eliosco'pios.  (From  y\ios,  the  sun,  and  I 
CTKOireu),  to  behold  :  because  it  turns  to  the  sun.) 

See  Helianthus,  and  Heliotropium. 

IIE'LIOTROPE.  Heliotropium.  Helio- 
tropius  lapis.  The  blood-stone.  A  subspecies 
of  rhomboidal  quartz.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
esteem  as  an  amulet  against  hasmorrhage,  epi-  | 
lepsy,  renal  calculi,  &c. 

Heliotro'pii  succus.  Sec  Croton. 
HELIOTRO'PIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from 
?;Ai os,  the  sun,  and  rpoirri,  a  turning  or  inclin¬ 
ation  :  and  so  called  because  it  turns  its  leaves  || 
round  with  the  declining  sun.  'H\ioTpoirtov 
tow  peya,  of  Dioscorides.  1.  The  name  of  a  II 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  n 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  a  mineral,  why  so  called  we  M 
know  not.  See  Heliotrope. 

Heliotropium  indicum.  See  Convolvulus  ba-  j 
talas. 

Heliotropium  majcs.  This  is  the  Hello-  (I 
tropium  eurupeeum  of  Li  mucus,  which  is  bitter  il 
throughout. 

Heliotropium  tricoccum.  See  Croton. 

IIeli'tis.  (From  y Aos,  a  nail  :  so  called  in  I 
the  Cyprian  copper-works,  because  obtained  by  !  I 
hammering  copper  nails. )  A  copper-flake. 

HE'LIX.  ( ix,  ids.  m.  'EAt£,  a  spiral  line ;  II 
from  eiAti),  to  turn  round.)  The  external  circle  j| 
or  border  of  the  outer  ear,  that  curls  inwards.  n 

I IELLEBOR A,STE R.  ( From  lAAefopor,  [il 
hellebore.)  See  Helleborus  fietidus. 

Helleborastrum.  See  Helleborus. 

Hellebore.  See  Helleborus. 

Hellebore ,  black.  See  Helleborus  niger. 

Hellebore,  white.  See  Veratrum  album. 

IIELLETIORUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ‘EAA eSopos  ■.  f  hi 
from  eAeiv  2.  aor.  inf.  of  cupcco,  to  slay,  and  |  ll 
(iopa.,  food;  because  it  is  poisonous  if  eaten.)  1 14 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limucan  ill 
system.  Class,  Pu/yandria  ;  Order,  Polygynia.  i  j  > 
Hellebore. 

Helleborus  albus.  See  Veratrum  album. 

Helleborus  ketidus.  Stinking  hellebore,  1 1 4 
or  bear’s-foot ;  called  also,  Helleborasler.  It  is |  II 
the  Helleborus  —  cattle  multifloro  Jolioso,  folds  III 
pedalis,  of  Linnams.  The  leaves  of  this  indi-lll 
genous  plant  are  recommended  by  many  as|  j  ;i 
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possessing  extraordinary  anthelmintic  powers. 
The  smell  of  the  recent  plant  is  extremely 
fetid,  and  the  taste  is  bitter  and  remarkably 
acrid,  insomuch  that,  when  chewed,  it  exco¬ 
riates  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  commonly 
operates  as  a  cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  proves  highly  deleterious. 

IIelleborus  nicer.  Black  hellebore,  or 
Christmas  rose  ;  called  also,  Melampodiunu 

Helleborus  —  scapo  subbiflore  subnudo,  foliis 
pedatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  exotic 
plant  is  the  part  employed  medicinally :  its 
taste,  when  fresh,  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat 
acrid ;  it  also  emits  a  nauseous  acrid  smell ; 
but,  being  long  kept,  both  its  sensible  qualities 
and  medicinal  activity  suffer  very  considerable 
diminution.  The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a 
powerful  remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative, 
or,  when  given  in  a  large  dose,  as  a  purgative. 
It  often  proves  a  very  powerful  emmenagogue 
in  plethoric  habits,  where  steel  is  ineffectual,  or 
improper.  It  is  also  recommended  in  dropsies, 
and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

Helmet.  See  Galea. 

Helmet-flower.  See  Anthora. 

Helmi'nthagogue.  ( Helininthagogus ;  from 
ebfxivs,  a  worm,  and  ayw,  to  drive  out.)  Sy¬ 
nonymous  with  anthelmintic.  See  Anthel. 

HELMI'NTIIIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  kApivs, 
a  worm.)  The  same  as  helminthiasis. 

HELM  IN  ITITASIS.  (is,  is.  f.  'EApw- 
Blo.jls;  from  eA/ncs,  which  signifies  any  species 
of  worm. )  A  disease  in  which  worms,  or  the 
larvte  of  worms,  are  bred  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Helmi'nthic.  (Helminthicus ;  from  lApius, 
a  worm.)  Appertaining  to  worms. 

Helminthoco' rton.  See  Fucus  helminthocorton. 

IIELO  DES.  (From  Ia os,  a  swamp.)  A 
fever,  characterised  throughout  by  profuse  sweat¬ 
ing.  The  sweating  sickness. 

IIELO'SIS.  (from  eiAw,  to  turn.)  An 
eversion  or  turning  out  of  the  eyelids. 

HE L\  E'LLA.  (a,  cr.  i.  A  word  used  by 
Cicero,  for  some  sort  of  plant,  supposed  to  be  a 
fungus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Fungi. 

1 1 ki, veli.a  esculenta.  According  to  Per- 
soon,  this  and  the  mitra  are  eaten  on  the 
Continent  for  the  morel,  with  which  they  are 
confounded. 
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clearly  discern  them  in  the  shade,  or  towards 


He'lxine.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  kAnu,  to  draw: 


so  called  because  it  sticks  to  whatever  it  touches.) 
•  See  Parietaria.  ‘ 

IIE'MATINE.  The  colouring  principle  of 
logwood.  ,  See  Hcematoxylon  campechianum. 

Hematu'ria.  See  Hcematuria. 

HEMERALO  PIA.  („,  rr.  f.  ;  from 

vpepa,  the  day,  and  anf,,  the  eye.)  A  defect  in 
me  sight,  which  consists  in  being  able  to  see  in 
noad  daylight,  but  not  in  the  evening.  This 
disease  of  the  sight  is  said  to  be  endemic  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Russia,  Poland,  the 
Vest  Indies,  Brazils,  and  the  intertropical 
regions  generally.  It  proceeds  from  too  great 
an  habitual  exposure  to  light,  whence  the  retina 
.  becomes  torpid,  and  requires  a  strong  stimulus 
o  raise  it.  At  noontide,  therefore,  it  is  sensible 
U>  the  impression  of  objects,  but  does  not 


the  close  of  day.  Scarpa  says,  it  is  properly 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  periodical 
amaurosis,  most  commonly  sympathetic  with 
the  stomach.  Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards 
the  evening,  and  disappear  in  the  morning. 
At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons  affected 
with  this  complaint,  as  if  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  veil,  which  gradually  changes  into  a 
dense  cloud,  which  intervenes  between  the  eyes 
and  surrounding  objects.  Patients  with  hema- 
rolopia  have  the  pupil,  both  in  day  and  night 
time,  more  dilated  and  less  moveable  than°  it 
usually  is  in  healthy  eyes.  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  have  the  pupil  more  or  less 
moveable  in  the  day-time,  and  always  expanded 
and  motionless  at  night.  When  brought  into  a 
room  faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where  all  the 
bystanders  can  see  tolerably  well,  they  cannot 
discern  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble  manner, 
scarcely  any  one  object;  or  they  only  find 
themselves  able  to  distinguish  light  from  dark¬ 
ness,  and  at  moonlight  their  sight  is  still  worse. 
At  daybreak,  they  recover  their  sight,  which 
continues  perfect  all  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sun¬ 
set.  Tonics  and  gentle  stimulants  are  the  best 
remedies  for  hemeralopia  ;  especially  cinchona 
and  cascarilla,  with  the  mineral  acids.  Blisters 
are  useful;  and  stimulating  the  ball  of  the  eye 

with  ether,  dilute  citrine  ointment,  and  also  the 
vapour  of  camphire. 

The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  term 
hemeralopia  have  been  much  disputed.  Some 
critics  are  for  inserting  an  a  privative  between 
ypepa  and  «4,  and  others  are  for  deriving  the 
term  from  ypepa,  the  day,  csAaos,  blind,  and  unb 
the  eye  ;  if  either  of  which  be  admitted,  the 
meaning  becomes  exactly  opposite  to  that  mven 
above,  and  the  word  signifies  day-blindness. 
The  term  ypepa\w\f/  is  not  defined  by  any  Greek 
writer;  we  must  therefore  infer  its  meaning 
from  that  of  its  opposite,  vvktuAu^  ;  but  the  lat” 
ter  term  is  differently  defined  by  different  Greek 
authors.  For  the  examination  of  this  point  we 


therefore  refer  the  readerto  the  article  Nyctalovia 
IIE'MERALOPS.  (ops,  opis.  m.  ;  from 


t  ||  \  I  *  ±  j  J1UU1 

7}fx^pci,  the  day,  and  anp,  the  eye.)  One  who 
can  see  but  in  the  day-time. 

1 1 em e u oc  a h. i. is.  (From  y,uepa,  day,  and 
taAos,  beautiful :  so  called  because  its  flowers 
open  in  the  day  and  shut  at  night.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Alexandria ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia.  The  day-lily. 

Hemehocalus  fui.va.  Lilium  rubrum, 
purpureum,  and  croceum.  The  tawny  day- 
lily.  _  The  leaves  are  cooling,  and  the  roots 
apeiient ;  but  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

IIemiceh.au  nios.  (From  ypurvs,  half,  and 
Ktpavvo f,  a  thunder-bolt,  because  it  was  forked 
like  a  thunder-bolt.)  A  bandage  for  the  back 
and  breast. —  Galen. 

IIEMICRA'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  yptous, 
half,  and  Kpaviov,  the  head. )  A  pain  that  affects 
only  one  side  of  the  head.  It  is  generally 
nervous  or  hysterical,  sometimes  bilious  •  -m.i 

•  1  .  '  >  “l,uJ 

m  Dotii  cases,  sometimes  comes  at  a  regular 
period,  like  an  ague.  When  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  strong  pulsation,  like  that  of  a  nail  piercin'* 
the  part,  it  is  denominated  clavus. 
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Hemio'bolon.  Half  an  obolus,  or  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  drachm. 

Hemio'lion.  According  to  Galen,  this 
means  twelve  drachms.  In  another  sense,  it  is 
the  same  as  sesquialtera,  the  whole  of  a  thing, 
and  as  much  more ;  as  sesquiuncia ,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Hemioni'tis.  (From  yptovos,  a  mule:  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  be,  as  a  mule  is, 
sterile.)  See  Asplenium  hemionitis. 

HEMIO'PSIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ypuavs, 
half,  and  w\p,  an  eye.)  A  defect  of  vision,  in 
which  a  person  sees  only  the  half  of  an  object. 

Hemipa'gia.  (From  ypicrus,  half,  and  iraytos 
fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
See  Hemicrania. 

IIEMIPLE'GIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  ypiavs, 
half,  and  trX-qaow,  to  strike  :  so  called  because 
one  side  of  the  body  is  affected.)  See  Paralysis. 

HEMI'PTERA.  (From  ypiaros,  half,  and 
TTTeooe,  a  wing.)  An  order  of  insects  having 
the  upper  wings  half  membranous  and  half 
coriaceous. 

Hemirho'mbion.  (From  rjfuaus,  half,  and 
pepSai,  to  revolve.  Semirhombus.)  An  old 
bandage,  which  extended  half  way  round  the 
part  it  was  applied  to. 

HEMISPHERE.  ( Hemisphera ,  a.  f. ; 
half  a  globe.)  The  two  masses  which  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain  are  called  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  brain.  See  Enccphalos. 

IIemi'tomon.  (  From  ypic tvs,  half,  and  repvw, 
to  cut.)  An  old  bandage,  which  was  cut 
halfway  down. 

IIemitiut.e'us.  ('H/uiTptTaios,  from  fipiavs, 
half,  and  rpnaios,  third,  or  tertian.)  The 
Greek  synonyme  of  semitertian.  See  Ague. 

Hemlock.  See  Conium  maculatum. 

Hemlock,  water.  See  Cicuta  virosa. 

Hemlock-dropworl.  See  (Enanthe. 

Hemp.  See  Cannabis  saliva. 

Hemp,  water.  Sec  Eupalorium. 

Hemp-agrimony.  See  Eupatorium. 

Hemp-seed  calculus.  Some  varieties  of  the 
mulberry  calculus  have  been  so  called. 

Henbane.  See  Hyoscyamus. 

Hen-blindness.  Nyctalopia  has  been  so 
called,  because  hens  are  affected  with  it. 

Henna.  See  Lawsonia  inermis. 

TIE'PAR.  (ar,  atis.  n.  'Hirap,  the  liver.) 
See  Liver. 

IIepaii  antimonii.  An  oxy-sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

IIepaii  martiai.e.  A  compound  of  liver  of 


sulphur  and  oxide  of  iron. 

llr par  sulphuris.  See  Sulphurrlum. 

IIepar  sulphuius  volatilis.  Foil’s  fuming 
liquor.  The  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
IIepaii  uteiunum.  The  placenta. 
IIEPATA'LGIA.  (a,  f- ;  from  ’yirap, 
the  liver,  and  a\yos,  pain.)  Pain  in  the  liver. 
HEPATIC.  ( Hepaticus ;  from  ynap,  the 

liver.)  1.  Belonging  to  the  liver. 

2.  Applied  to  designate  the  liver  colour.  See 
Colour. 

Hepatic  air.  See  Hydrogene,  sulphuretted. 
Hepatic  artery.  Arterin  hepatiea.  llic 
artery  which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  It  arises  from  the  ctcliac,  where  it  al¬ 


most  touches  the  point  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii. 
Its  root  is  covered  by  the  pancreas ;  it  then 
turns  a  little  forwards,  and  passes  under  the 
pylorus  to  the  porta  of  the  liver,  and  runs 
betwixt  the  biliary  ducts  and  the  vena  port®, 
where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  one  of 
which  enters  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  enclosed, 
along  with  all  the  other  vessels,  in  the  capsule 
of  Glisson. 

Hepatic  duct.  Ductus  hepaticus.  The  trunk 
of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from  the  sinus  of 
the  liver  towards  the  duodenum,  and  is  joined 
by  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the  ductus  com¬ 
munis  choledochus.  See  Biliary  duct. 

Hepa  tic  flux.  A  form  of  dysentery  ac¬ 
companied  with  copious  discharge  of  bilious 
matter. 

Hepatic  veins.  Vena:  hepatiea:.  From  the 
extremities  of  the  vena  port®,  and  also  from 
those  of  the  hepatic  artery,  a  number  of  veins 
arise,  which  are  called  vena:  hepaticee,  and  ac¬ 
company  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and 
vena  port®.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins 
finally  unite  into  two  or  three  large  trunks, 
which  recede  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena 
port®,  and  terminate  in  the  vena  cava  ascendens, 
just  below  the  diaphragm. 

Hepatiea  fontana.  See  Marchantia. 

Hepatica  iierba.  (So  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver.) 
See  Marchantia. 

Hepatica  jecoraria.  See  Marchantia. 

Hepatica  nobilis.  See  Anemone. 

Hepatica  stcllata.  See  Marchantia. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  See  Marchantia. 

Hepatica  vulgaris.  See  Marchantia. 

H E  P  A  TI R  RH  (E'  A.  {a,  <v.  f. ;  from  ynap, 
the  liver,  and  (5eoi,  to  flow.)  1.  A  purging, 
with  bilious  evacuations. 

2.  A  diarrhoea,  in  which  portions  of  flesh, 
like  liver,  are  voided. 

PI  E  P  A  TISATION.  (  Hepatisatio,  on  is.  f. ; 
from  iytrap,  the  liver  :  so  called  from  its  appear¬ 
ing  like  liver.)  The  conversion  of  any  texture 
into  a  substance  resembling  liver.  The  term  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  lungs.  Ilepatisation  is 
generally  divided  into  red  and  yellow ;  the  for¬ 
mer  deriving  its  colour  from  the  presence  of 
blood,  the  latter  from  purulent  infiltration.  — 
See  Pneumonia. 

HEPATI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  yirap.  the 
liver.)  Inflammatio  hepatis.  An  inflammation 
of  the  liver.  A  disease  attended  with  inflam¬ 
matory  fever;  tension  and  pain  of  the  right 
hypochondrium,  often  pungent,  like  that  of  a 
pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  dull  or  obtuse;  a 
pain  at  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
of  the  right  side;  much  uneasiness  in  lying  down 
on  the  left  side  ;  difficulty  of  breathing;  a  dry 
cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccough. 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  inflam¬ 
mations,  such  as  the  application  of  cold,  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries  from  contusions,  blows,  & c.,  this 
disease  maybe  occasioned  by  certain  passions 
of  the  mind,  by  violent  exercise,  by  intense 
summer  heats,  by  long-continued  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  and  by  various  solid  con¬ 
cretions  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  warm  I 
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climates  this  viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other  part, 
of  the  body,  probably  from  the  increased  secre¬ 
tion  of  bile  which  takes  place  when  the  blood 
is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts,  by  an  exposure 
to  cold  ;  or  from  the  bile  becoming  acrid,  and 
thereby  exciting  an  irritation  in  the  part.  He¬ 
patitis  has  generally  been  considered  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  acute ,  the  other  chronic. 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on  with 
a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  extending 
up  to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder;  which  is  much 
increased  by  pressing  upon  tiie  part,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  cough,  oppression  of  breath¬ 
ing,  and  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side, 
together  with  nausea  and  sickness,  and  often 
with  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  The  urine 
is  of  a  deep  saffron  colour,  and  small  in  quan¬ 
tity  :  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and 
costiveness,  with  a  strong,  hard,  and  frequent 
pulse;  and  when  the  disease  has  continued  for 
some  days,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of 
a  deep  yellow.  When  the  inflammation  is  in 
the  cellular  structure  or  substance  of  the  liver, 
it  is  called,  by  some,  hepatitis  parenchymatosa ; 
and  when  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  attached  to 
this  organ,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  it  has 
been  called  hepatitis  cystica. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  morbid  complexion,  loss  of  appetite  and 
flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion,  flatulency,  pains 
in  the  stomach,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  clay-coloured  stools,  high-coloured  urine, 
depositing  a  red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus  ;  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extendiim 
to  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

these  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so  mild 
and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed; 
as  large  abscesses  have  been  found  in  the  liver 
upon  dissection,  which  in  the  person’s  lifetime 
had  created  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and 
which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  previous  inflammation. 

.  Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may  end 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  or  scir- 
rhus;  its  termination  in  gangrene  is  a  rare 
occurrence  in  temperate,  but  a  very  frequent 
one  in  hot,  climates. 

In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all  hot 
climates,  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  a  very 
atal  disease;  but  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Jburope,  the  disease  is  seldom  attended  with 
latal  consequences  of  an  immediate  nature. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  patient 
mostly  recovers,  unless  the  strength  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  remedial  process,  or  the 
constitution  has  given  way  before.  Then  it 
often  happens  that  a  hectic  fever  is  produced, 
nq  the  patient  sinks  without  any  bursting  of 
ie  a  iscess ;  but  when  the  constitution  is  good, 
and  the  strength  is  yet  to  be  trusted  to,  adhe- 
s  on*  form  between  the  part  where  the  abscess 

„rrd  S7T‘  ne‘gh'?ourinS  Part>  and  the  pus  is 
scharged  by  the  different  outlets  with  which 
tins  part  is  connected,  by  coughing,  vomiting 
purging,  or  by  the  abscess  breaking  outwardly.’ 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found  much 
enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch  ;  its  colour  is 
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more  of  a  deep  purple  than  what  is  natural,  and 
its  membranes  are  more  or  less  affected  bv 
inflammation.  Dissections,  likewise,  show  that 
adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts  often  take 
place,  and  abscesses,  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus,  are  often  found  in  its  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  different,  in 
the  two  forms  which  it  assumes.  That  of  the 
acute  hepatitis  only  differs  from  that  which 
is  lesorted  to  against  all  acute  inflammation,  in 
the  particular  way  in  which  mercury  is  exhi¬ 
bited.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  disease  is 
pathognomonically  established,  the  lancet  and 
purgatives  are  to  be  resorted  to  ;  arid,  in  this 
climate,  as  boldly  and  as  frequently  as  against 
inflammation  of  any  equally  important  viscus. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  is  to  be  abstracted 
rapidly  from  an  athletic,  young,  and  <r0od- 
constitutioned  subject ;  and  its  repetition°to  be 
directed  according  to  the  effect,  and  the  state  of 


the  pulse.  The  bowels  are  next  to  be  cleared 
by  five  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 
followed  by  saline  purgatives  with  senna,  until 
the  nature  of  the  evacuations  shows  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  frncal  matter  remains  in  the 
intestines  in  a  solid  form,  and  that  the  bile 
passes  off  freely.  Much  depends  on  attending 
to  tins  circumstance,  and  guarding  against  a 
tardy  movement,  or  lodgment  in  the  sacculi  of 
the  colon.  In  the  East  Indies,  where  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  so  frequent,  and  proves  fatal  to  so  many 
the  bowels  are  mostly  loose,  from  the  meat 
secretion  of  an  acrimonious  bile;  and  It  is 
found  necessary  to  arrest  in  some  degree  tliepe 
ristaltic  movement  of  the  bowels,  by  combining 
opium  with  the  purgatives.  In  all  cases  where 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  lancet  should 
be  again  resorted  to,  cupping  and  leeches  are 
useful ;  after  which,  a  large  blister  should  be 
applied  over  the  affected  organ.  As  soon  as  the 
intestinal  canal  has  been  cleansed  ofall  the  crude 
fmcal  matter,  mercury  should  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce,  as  soon  as  possible,  its 
peculiar  action  on  the  gums  and  mouth.  In  very 
acute  cases,  and  especially  those  which  exist  in 
the  East,  where  a  few  days  determine  whether 
the  patient  is  to  live  or  die,  this  is  attempted  by 
rubbing  mercurial  ointment  into  the  leo-s  and 
thighs,  and  giving  calomel  and  opium  in  lar-m 
doses  and  frequently  :  five  grains  of  the  former 
with  half  a  gram  of  the  latter,  or  five  grains  of 
the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours.  In  this  country 
much  smaller  doses  are  given,  because  the  dis¬ 
ease  does  not  proceed  so  rapidly ;  and  James’s 
antimonial  powder  is  administered  in  the  dose 
of  five  grains,  with  one  of  the  submuriate  of 
mercury,  every  four  or  six  hours.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  soreness  of  the  gums  is  always  hailed 
as  a  precursor  of  a  decline  of  the  disease.  In 
this  climate,  much  good  results  from  effectum 
and  keeping  up  a  perspiration ;  and,  where  the 
urgency  of  the  inflammatory  action  is  not  very 
great,  the  period  between  the  mercurial  diapho¬ 
retics  may  be  lengthened,  and  saline  sudorifics 
given  in  the  intervals.  Hepatitis  soon  shows 
m  what  way  it  will  terminate ;  and  if  no  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  symptoms  is  affected,  death  soon 
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takes  place,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  or  from  gangrene.  A  gradual 
mitigation  of  the  force  of  the  symptoms  indi¬ 
cates  its  resolution.  A  shivering,  with  remission 
of  febrile  action,  announces  the  formation  of 
pus  :  an  abscess  then  forms,  and  bursts  either 
through  the  integuments,  or  into  the  stomach, 
colon,  lungs,  or  kidney.  As  soon  as  this  be¬ 
comes  known,  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  no 
longer  to  be  reduced :  the  strict  antiphlogistic 
diet  before  adopted  must  yield  to  a  more  nou¬ 
rishing  one,  but  not  a  stimulating  one;  and 
tonics,  especially  bitters,  as  calomba  and  gen¬ 
tian,  or  cascarilla,  are  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
former  medicines. 

Chronic  hepatitis  requires  the  same  treatment 
with  the  acute,  but  in  miniature.  General 
blood  letting  is  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  when 
there  is  acute  pain,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
blood  should  not  be  abstracted ;  but  cupping, 
and  frequently  applying  leeches,  are  beneficial. 
Mercurial  alteratives  are  especially  serviceable; 
Plummer’s  pill,  or  the  Pilula  hydrargyri  submu- 
riatis  composita  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  small  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  are  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  regularly,  so  as  to  effect  a  perceptible 
action  on  the  gums,  and  no  more.  This  is  to 
be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  unless  no 
benefit  results,  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
open  with  mild  aperients  and  bitters,  such  as 
are  recommended  against  indigestion.  The 
nitric  acid  was  once  very  well  thought  of  against 
the  chronic  hepatitis  of  hot  climates  :  five  drops 
of  the  pure  nitric  acid  is  to  be  mixed  with  three 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  sweetened,  and  taken 
three  times  a  day.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid 
foot-bath  has  been  found  beneficial,  when  used 
at  the  same  time.  Taraxacum  was  also  once  a 
favourite  medicine  against  this  disease.  Dr. 
Baillie  thought  he  had  seen  it  decidedly  useful. 
The  extract  and  strong  decoctions  are  given, 
and  often  in  combination  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  The  diet  is  to  be  nourishing,  not  heating. 
Those  who  are  resident  in  hot  climates  should 
move  into  the  European  states,  which  often 
effects  a  cure  without  any  medicine. 

IlEPATOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  yirap, 
the  liver,  and  ktjAtj,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia, 
caused  by  a  portion  of  the  liver  protruding 
through  tiie  abdominal  parietes. 

i  1  in’ATOG ASTRic  omentum.  The  lesser  omen¬ 
tum,  which  passes  from  the  liver  to  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

IIepato'rium.  See  Eupatorium. 

1 1 kpatotom i a.  (Front  y-nap,  the  liver,  and 

repvoi,  to  cut.)  Dissection  ol  the  liver. 

IIephje'stias.  (From  'Htpaurrus,  Vulcan,  or 
fire.)  A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

IIkpi'alus.  (Front  ryrrios,  gentle.)  A  mild 


quotidian  fever. 

IIEPTA'NDRIA.  («,  <c.  f.  ;  from  eirra, 
seven,  and  aryp,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The 
name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of  plants, 
consisting  of  such  hermaphrodite  flowers  as  have 
seven  stamens. 

1 1  ki'ta riiAhiMACiJM.  (' um,i .  n.  ;  bom  f7rra, 
seven,  and  <pap/j.ai<uu,  medicine.)  A  medicine 
composed  of  seven  ingredients,  the  principal  of 
which  were  cerusse,  litharge,  wax,  fisc. 


IIeptafuy  llum.  (M»r,  i.  n.  ;  from  errra, 
seven,  and  (fmAAov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  the 
leaf  has  seven  leaflets.)  The  tormentil ;  and, 
according  to  others,  the  alchemilla. 

IIeptafle'urum.  (Front  eirra,  seven,  and 
7rAe vpa,  a  rib  :  so  named  from  its  having  seven 
ribs  upon  the  leaf.)  See  Plantago  major. 

Heraci.e'a.  («,  re .  f. ;  so  called  from  its 
growing  in  abundance  in  Ileraclea.)  1.  Water 
horehound.  See  Marrubium. 

2.  The  wild  marjoram.  See  Origanum  vul- 
gare. 

HERACLE'UM.  ( um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Hcra- 
clea,  the  name  of  several  ancient  cities,  near 
some  of  which,  the  plant  may  have  grown  ;  or 
front  'Hpa/rArjs,  Hercules,  the  plant  having  been 
found  or  used  by  that  hero.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

IIeracleum  gummiferum.  This  species  was 
till  lately  supposed  to  yield  the  gum  resin  called 
am/noniacum,  which,  however,  is  now  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  the  produce  of  another  plant.  See 
Dorema  ammoniucum. 

IIeracleum  spondylium.  Branca  ursina 
Germanica.  Spondylium.  Cow-parsnip.  All¬ 
heal.  Heracleum — -foliolis  pinnatijidis,  larvibus; 
Jloribus  uniformibus  of  Linnteus.  In  Siberia  it 
grows  extremely  high,  and  appears  to  have  vir¬ 
tues  in  the  cure  of  dysentery  which  the  plants  of  i 
this  country  do  not  possess. 

IIeracleits  morbus.  Epilepsy  has  been  so 
called  either  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
disease,  or  because  Hercules  was  subject  to  it. 
Herb-bennet.  See  Gcum  urbanum. 
Herb-of-grace.  See  Gratiola. 

Herb-mastich.  See  Thymus  mastichina. 
Herb-trinity.  See  Anemone  liepatica. 
HE'RBA.  (a,  tv.  f.)  A  herb.  A  plant  L 
is  properly  so  called  which  bears  its  flower  and  t 
fruit  once  only,  and  then  with  its  root  wholly 
perishes.  There  are  two  kinds  :  annuals,  which 
perish  the  same  year  ;  and  biennials,  which  have  i 
their  leaves  the  first  year,  and  their  flowers  and  ii 
fruit  the  second,  and  then  die  away. 

2.  13y  the  term  herba,  Finnans  denominates  || 
that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arises  from  (I 
the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fructification,  jl 
llerba  alexandrina.  See  Sinyrniuni. 
llerba  benedicta.  See  Geuin. 

Herba  britannica.  See  Uumex. 

Herbafelis.  See  Nepeta. 

Herba  jui.ia.  Milfoil. 

llerba  melancholif'uga.  See  Tunwria. 

Herba  militaris.  See  Achilleea, 
llerba  parts.  See  Paris. 

Herba  patri.  See  Primula  veris,  and  Crith-  I  f] 
mum  inariti mum. 

llerba  regia.  See  Ocymum. 

Herba  sacra.  See  Verbena  trifoliate. 

Herba  sancltv  barbarece.  See  Erysimum, 
llerba  Irinitatis.  See  Anemone  liepatica. 
HEUBA'CEUS.  Herbaceous.  Plants  are  I  i 
so  considered  which  have  succulent  stems  or)  id 
stalks,  and  die  dow  n  to  the  root  every  year. 

11  El!  BA' 111  l  M.  Hindus  siccus.  A  col- 1  l/l 
lection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants. 

Hercules's  all-  heal.  See  l.ascrpitium  c/uro-l  j  J 
|  nium. 
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A  once  famed  emetic  and 
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cathartic  compound,  prepared  from  gold  and 
mercury,  dissolved  in  a  distillation  of  copperas, 
nitre,  and  sea-salt. 

IIERE'DITARY  DISEASES.  Morbi 
hereditarii.  Diseases  which  are  propagated 
from  parents  to  their  offspring,  as  gout,  scrofula, 
mania,  &c. 

II ERM  A'  PH  RO  D I TE.  ( Hermaphrodi- 
tus ;  from  Epuns,  Mercury,  and  At/jpoSmj,  Ve¬ 
nus:  i.  e.  partaking  of  both  sexes.)  A  term 
applied  adjectively  and  substantively  to  an  ani¬ 
mal  possessed  of  the  generative  organs,  and  re¬ 
productive  power  of  both  sexes.  The  true  her¬ 
maphrodite  of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  with 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  female  stature 
of  body  ;  that  is,  narrow  chest  and  large  pelvis  : 
or  the  woman  with  female  organs  of  generation, 
and  the  male  stature  of  body,  broad  chest  and 
narrow  pelvis.  The  term  is  now  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  lusus  natures,  wherein  the  parts  of 
generation  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  both  sexes. 
There  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  true  human  herma¬ 
phrodite;  the  individuals  supposed  to  be  so,  are 
always,  either  males  with  some  defect  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  giving  them  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  female,  or  vice  versa. 

2.  In  Botany,  an  hermaphrodite  flower  is  one 
which  contains  both  the  male  and  female  organs, 
for  the  production  of  the  fruit,  within  the  same 
calyx  and  petals. 

IIERME'TIC.  (Hermeticus ;  from  'E pg-ps, 
Mercury,  who  was  the  father  of  chemistry.) 
Appertaining  to  chemistry,  of  which  art  Hermes 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder. 

Hermetic  medicine.  Medicine  as  practised 
by  the  chemical  sect,  as  opposed  to  the  Galeni- 
cal  medicine. 

Hermetic  seal.  The  closing  the  end  of  a 
glass  vessel  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  according 
to  the  usage  of  chemists. 

Hermodactyl.  See  Hermodactylus. 
IIERMODA  Ci\LUS.  ('EguoSa/rriMoj. 
This  word  has  been  derived  from  'E pgys,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  SaitruXos,  a  finger.)  Its  real  deriva¬ 
tion  is,  however,  probably  from  Hermits,  a  river 
in  Asia,  upon  whose  banks  it  grows,  and  5 uktu- 
Xos,  a  date,  which  it  resembles.  Hermodactyl. 
Amina  articulorum.  A  root  much  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of  gout.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  plant  to  which 
•  this  root  belonged  :  according  to  some  it  was 
the  cnlchicum  illyricuni;  according  to  others,  the 
’ ins  tuberosa ;  and  according  to  others  the  col- 
chicum  avtumnale.  From  its  antiarthritic  vir¬ 


tues,  it  is  highly  probable  that 


it  was  some 


species  of  colehicum. 

Hermo'laos.  ‘Ep/xoXaos.  The  name  of  an 
astringent  collyrium  :  two  kinds  of  it,  a  greater 
and  a  less,  are  mentioned  by  Aetius. 

IIE  RNI  A.  (a,  ec.  f. ;  from  (pros,  a  branch: 
from  its  protruding  out  of  its  place.)  Fa;, axis 
tamer.  A  rupture.  Surgeons  understand  by 
.  tcT*  hcrmu’  11  tumour  formed  by  the  protru- 

! of° that  S0T  °f  lhe  v,is.cera  of  the  abdomen  out 
of  that  cavity  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of 

Iefore°rtt,°"  >lmtona'um-  which  is  pushed 

fore  them.  However,  there  are  certainly 

me  cases  whlch  wil1  «ot  be  comprehended  in 


this  definition ;  either  because  the  parts  are  not 
protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial  sac.  The 
places  in  which  these  swellings  most  frequently 
make  their  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel, 
the  labia  pudendi,  and  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  thigh  ;  they  do  also  occur  at  every  point 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  there 
are  several  less  common  instances,  in  which 
hernial  tumours  present  themselves  at  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale,  in  the  perimeum,  in  the  vagina,  at 
the  ischiatic  notch,  &c.  The  parts  which,  by 
being  thrust  forth  from  the  cavity  in  which  they 
ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly  produce  her¬ 
nia,  are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or  a 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  both  together. 
But  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  uterus, 
ov.u  ies,  bladders.  Sic.  have  been  known  to  form 
the  contents  of  some  hernial  tumours.  From 
these  two  circumstances  of  situations  and  con¬ 
tents,  are  derived  all  the  different  appellations 
by  which  hernias  are  distinguished.  If  a  por¬ 
tion  of  intestine  only  forms  the  contents  of  the 
tumour,  it  is  called  enterocele ;  if  a  piece  of 
omentum  only,  epiplocele ;  and  if  both  intestine 
and  omentum  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
tumour,  it  is  called  entero-epiplocele.  When 
the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  protruded  at  the 
abdominal  ring,  but  only  pass  as  low  as  the 
groin,  or  labium  pudendi,  the  case  receives  the 
name  of  bubonocele,  or  inguinal  hernia ;  when 
the  parts  descend  into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called 
an  oscheocele,  or  scrotal  hernia.  The  crural,  or 
femoral  hernia,  is  the  name  given  to  that  which 
takes  place  below  Poupart’s  ligament.  When 
the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel,  the  case  is 
named  an  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  hernia ;  and 
ventral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  swelling 
when  it  occurs  at  any  other  promiscuous  part  of 
the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  congenital  rup¬ 
ture  is  a  very  particular  case,  in  which  the 
protruded  viscera  are  not  covered  with  a  com- 
mon  hernial  sac  of  peritonaium,  but  are  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact 
wiih  the  testicle  ;  and,  as  must  be  obvious,  it  is 
not  named,  like  hernia  in  general,  from  its  situ¬ 
ation  or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  existing  from  the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in  the 
sac,  and  admit  of  being  readily  put  back  into 
tbe  abdomen,  it  is  termed  a  reducible  hernia  ■ 
and  when  they  suffer  no  constriction,  yet  caul 
not  be  put  back,  owing  to  adhesions,  or  their 
huge  size  in  relation  to  the  aperture  through 
winch  they  have  to  pass,  the  hernia  is  termed 
irreducible.  An  incarcerated  or  strangulated 
hernia,  signifies  one  which  not  only  cannot  be 
reduced,  but  suffers  constriction;  so  that,  if  a 
piece  of  intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  stops  the  passage  of  its 
contents  onward  towards  the  anus,  makes  the 
bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  a  train  of  most 
alarming  and  often  fatal  consequences. 

■The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia  which  is 

reducible,  and  IVee  from  strangulation,  are _ 

an  indolent  tumour  at  some  point  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  ;  most  frequently  descending 
out  of  the  abdominal  ring,  or  from  just  below 
Poupart’s  ligament,  or  else  out  of  the  navel  • 
hut  occasionally  from  various  other  situations’ 
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The  swelling  mostly  originates  suddenly,  except 
in  the  circumstances  above  related  ;  and  it  is 
subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being  smaller  when 
the  patient  lies  down  upon  his  back,  and  larger 
when  he  stands  up,  or  draws  in  his  breath. 
The  tumour  frequently  diminishes  when  pressed, 
and  grows  large  again  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  Its  size  and  tension  often  increase 
after  a  meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent. 
Patients  with  hernia  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
colic,  constipation,  and  vomiting,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the  bowels. 
Very  often,  however,  the  functions  of  the  vis¬ 
cera  seem  to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 

If  the  case  be  an  enterocele,  and  the  portion 
of  the  intestine  be  small,  the  tumour  is  small  in 
proportion  ;  but  though  small,  yet,  if  the  gut 
be  distended  with  wind,  inflamed,  or  have  any 
degree  of  stricture  made  on  it,  it  will  be  tense, 
resist  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and  give  pain 
upon  being  handled.  On  the  contrary,  if  there 
be  no  stricture,  and  the  intestine  suffers  no 
degree  of  inflammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece 
be  of  what  length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of 
whatever  size,  yet  the  tension  will  be  little,  and 
no  pain  will  attend  the  handling  it :  upon  the 
patient’s  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  if  it  was  blown 
into  ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  very 
easily  returnable.  A  gurgling  noise  is  often 
made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplocele,  or  one  of  the 
omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  flabby 
and  a  more  unequal  feel ;  it  is  in  general  per¬ 
fectly  indolent,  is  more  compressible,  and  (if  in 
the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong  and  less  round 
than  the  swelling  occasioned  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  by  an  intestinal  hernia ;  and,  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  be  large,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  it  is,  in 
some  measure,  distinguishable  by  its  greater 
weight. 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-epiplocele,  that  is,  one 
consisting  of  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the 
characteristic  marks  will  be  less  clear  than  in 
either  of  the  simple  cases  ;  but  the  disease  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  every  other  one,  by 
any  body  in  the  habit  of  making  the  examin¬ 
ation. 

Hernia  aquosa.  See  Hydrocele. 

Hernia  carnosa.  See  Sarcocele. 

IIeknia  cerebri.  Encephalocele.  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  several  different  cases. 
One  case  is,  where  there  is  a  congenital  defect 
in  the  ossification  of  some  part  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  brain,  project¬ 
ing  through  the  aperture,  forms  a  tumour 
under  the  integuments.  Another  case  is,  where 
there  is  a  congenital  deficiency  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  both  of  the  cranium  and  integuments,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  brain  protrudes  ;  this  is 
a  monstrosity  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
few  days.  A  third  case  is,  where  a  tumour 
connected  with  the  brain  rises  through  the 
aperture  made  in  the  operation  of  trephining. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  the  last-mentioned 
case,  there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  sur¬ 
gical  writers;  and  indeed  the  tumour  seems  to 
be  of  a  different  character  in  different  cases, 
sometimes  consisting  of  the  substance  of  the 
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brain,  at  others,  of  a  mass  of  congealed  blood, 
and  at  others,  again,  of  a  fungous  mass,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  spring  from  the  cerebral 
substance ;  it  is  very  likely,  however,  that 
fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  fre¬ 
quently  have  passed  under  the  name  of  hernia 
cerebri. 

Hernia  congenita.  This  species  of  hernia 
consists  in  the  adhesion  of  a  protruded  portion 
of  intestine  or  omentum  to  the  testicle  after  its 
descent  into  the  scrotum.  This  adhesion  takes 
place  while  the  testicle  is  yet  in  the  abdomen. 
Upon  its  leaving  the  abdomen,  it  draws  the 
adhering  intestine,  or  omentum,  along  with  it 
into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  hernia 
congenita. 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose 
that  this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  time  of 
birth.  The  protrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs 
till  after  this  period,  on  the  operation  of  the 
usual  exciting  causes  of  hernia  in  general.  The 
congenital  hernia  does  not  usually  happen  till 
some  months  after  birth  ;  in  some  instances 
not  till  a  later  period.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in 
which  a  hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  in  a 
young  man,  aged  sixteen,  wdtose  right  testis 
had,  a  little  wdiile  before  the  attack  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  descended  into  the  scrotum.  It  seems 
probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia  congenita, 
which  actually  take  place  when  the  testicle 
descends  into  the  scrotum  before  birth,  the 
event  may  commonly  be  referred,  as  observed 
above,  to  the  testicle  having  contracted  an  adhe¬ 
sion  to  a  piece  of  intestine,  or  of  the  omentum, 
in  its  passage  to  the  ring.  Wrisberg  found 
one  testicle  which  had  not  passed  the  ring, 
adhering,  by  means  of  a  few  slender  filaments, 
to  the  omentum,  just  above  this  aperture,  in  an  1 
infant  that  died  a  few  days  after  birth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  the 
testicle  in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in  most  ■ 
cases  of  bubonocele,  (which  criterion  Mr.  jl 
Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary,  ob-  I; 


following  account  is  very  excellent:  — “  The  I 
appearance  of  a  hernia,  in  very  early  infancy,  j 
will  always  make  it  probable  that  it  is  of  this  II 
kind  ;  but  in  an  adult,  there  is  no  reason  for  I 
supposing  his  rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  II 
having  been  afflicted  with  it  from  his  infancy;  || 
there  is  no  external  mark,  or  character,  whereby  I  j 
it  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  the  one  1 
contained  in  a  common  hernial  sac;  neither  jl 
would  it  be  of  any  material  use  in  practice,  if  11 
there  was.” 

IIernia  cruralis.  Femoral  hernia.  The  3! 
parts  composing  this  kind  of  hernia  are  always  til 
protruded  under  l’oupart’s  ligament,  and  the  I  I 
swelling  is  situated  towards  the  inner  part  of  jj 
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number  of  men,  have  this  form  of  the  disease. 
The  situation  of  the  tumour  makes  it  liable  to 
be  mistaken  tor  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland ; 
and  many  fatal  events  are  recorded  to  have 
happened  from  the  surgeon’s  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  A  gland  can  only 
become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effects  of  in¬ 
flammation  ;  the  swelling  of  a  crural  hernia 
comes  on  in  a  momentary  and  sudden  manner, 
and,  when  strangulated,  occasions  the  train  of 
symptoms  described  in  the  account  of  the  hernia 
inearcerata,  which  symptoms  an  enlarged  gland 
could  never  occasion.  Such  circumstances 
seem  to  he  sufficiently  discriminative :  though 
the  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is  often 
not  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon  decided 
in  his  opinion.  A  femoral  hernia  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  tor  a  bubonocele,  when  the  expanded  part 
of  the  swelling  lies  over  Poupart’s  ligament. 
As  the  taxis  and  operation  for  the  first  case 
ought  to  be  done  differently  from  those  of  the 
latter,  the  error  may  lead  to  very  bad  con¬ 
sequences.  1  he  femoral  hernia,  however,  may 
always  be  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the 
tumour  having  Poupart’s  ligament  above  it. 
In  the  bubonocele,  the  angle  of  the  pubes  is 
behind  and  below  this  part  of  the  sac  ;  but  in 
the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the  same  horizontal 
level,  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Till  of  late  years,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of 
femoral  hernia,  was  always  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  lower  border  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  Poupart’s 
ligament.  A  total  change  of  surgical  opinion 
on  this  subject  has,  however,  latterly  taken 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  accurate  observ¬ 
ations  first  made  in  1793,  by  Gimbernat,  sur- 
.geon  to  the  king  of  Spain.  In  the  crural 
hernia  (says  he)  the  aperture  through  which  the 
parts  issue  is  not  formed  by  two  bands  (as  in 
the  inguinal  hernia),  but  it  is  a  foramen,  almost 
round,  proceeding  from  the  internal  margin  of 
the  crural  arch  (Poupart’s  ligament),  near  its 
insertion  into  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  be¬ 
tween  the  hone  and  the  iliac  vein  ;  so  that,  in 
tins  hernia,  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis  is  situ¬ 
ated  more  internally  than  the  intestine,  and  a 
little  behind  ;  the  vein  externally,  and  behind  • 
and  the  internal  border  of  the  arch  before. 

ow,  it  is  this  border  which  always  forms  the 
strangulation. 

Hernia  fimoralis.  See  Hernia  cruralis. 

Hekma  flatulent  a.  Pneumatocele.  Windy 
rupture;  a  rupture,  in  the  contents  of  which  there 
s  much  gurgling  from  an  accumulation  of  gas 
ilEUNtA  cuttaljs.  Bronchocele. 

Heknia  gutturis.  Bronchocele. 

Hernza  humoralis.  See  Orchitis. 

Ierjoa  incarcerata.  Incarcerated  hernia, 
angu  ated  hernia,  or  a  hernia  with  stricture. 

le  isZT™  are  a  swelling  i„  the  groin,  &c. 
esisting  the  impression  of  the  fingers.  If  the 
Hernia  be  °f  the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally 
"aniful  to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  increased 
y  coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing  upright 

i^lSe7ryfim  Wms,fnd!fX 

j!  relieved,  are  soon  followed  by  others 

“  S,^kn.ess  at  the  st0,nach,  a  frequent  retell 
■  b.  or  inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all 
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discharge  per  anum,  attended  with  frequent  hard 
pulse,  and  some  degree  of  fever.  These  are 
the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  they  are  not  appeased 
by  the  return  of  the  intestine,  that  is,  if  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  for  this  purpose  do  not  succeed,  the 
sickness  becomes  more  troublesome,  the  vomiting 
more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the  tension 
of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  higher,  and  a  general 
restlessness  comes  on  which  is  very  terrible  to  bear. 
When  this  is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to 
be  lost;  a  very  little  delay  is  now  of  the  utmost 

consequence;  and  if  the  one  single  remedy  which 
the  disease  is  now  capable  of  be  not  administered 
immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle  every  other 
attempt.  Phis  remedy  is  the  operation  whereby 
the  parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  be  set 
free.  If  this  be  not  now  performed,  the  vomit¬ 
ing  is  soon  exchanged  for  a  convulsive  hiccough 
aiula  frequent  gulping  up  of  bilious  matter-’ 
the  tension  of  the  belly,  the  restlessness  and 
fever,  having  been  considerably  increased  for  a 
few  hours,  the  patient  suddenly  becomes  per 
fectly  easy,  the  belly  subsides,  the  pulse,  from 
having  been  hard,  full,  and  frequent,  becomes 
low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupted;  and 
the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  and 
moist;  the  eyes  have  now  a  languor  and  glass- 
mess,  a  lack-lustre  not  easy  to  be  described  : 
the  tumour  of  the  part  disappears,  and  the  skin 
covering  it  sometimes  changes  its  natural  co- 
our  for  a  livid  hue;  but  whether  it  keeps  or 
loses  its  colour,  it  has  an  emphysematous  feel 
a  crepitus  to  the  touch,  which  will  easily  be 
conceived  by  all  who  have  attended  to  it,  but  is 
not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  by  words.  This 


crepitus  is  the  too  sure  indicator  of  gangrenous 


mischief  within.  In  this  state,  the“gl,t'  either 
goes  up  spontaneously,  or  is  returned  with  the 
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smallest  degree  of  pressure;  a  discharge  is  made 
by  stool,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much 
pleased  at  the  ease  he  finds  :  but  this  pleasure 
is  of  short  duration  ;  for  the  hiccough  and  the 
cold  sweats,  continuing  and  increasing,  with 
the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigors  and  subsultus 
tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon  finishes. 

Hernia  inguinalis.  Bubonocele.  Ino-uinal 
hernia.  The  hernia  inguinalis  is  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  appears  in  both  sexes  at  the  groin  It 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  hernia,  and  includes 
all  those  hernia;  in  which  the  parts  displaced 
pass  out  of  the  abdomen  through  the  rino-  tb  it 
is,  the  arch  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
musculus  obliquus  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament  m  women.  The  parts  dis¬ 
placed  that  form  the  hernia,  the  part  into  which 
they  all,  the  manner  of  the  hernia  being  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  time  it  has  continued,  occasion 
great  differences  in  this  disorder.  There  are 
three  different  parts  that  may  produce  a  hernia 
in  the  groin,  viz.  one  or  more  of  the  intestines 
the  epiploon,  and  the  bladder.  That  which  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  was 
called  by  the  ancients  enlerocele.  The  intestine 
|  which  most  frequently  produces  the  hernia,  is 
I  the  ilium,  because,  being  placed  in  the  iliac 
j  region,  it  is  nearer  the  groin  than  the  rest :  but 
;  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the  other  intes- 
t  tines,  which  seems  not  to  allow  of  their  coinin'^ 
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near  tlie  groin,  we  often  find  the  jejunum,  and  fre¬ 
quently  also  a  portion  of  the  colon  and  caecum, 
included  in  the  hernia.  It  must  he  remembered 
that  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon  are  membran¬ 
eous  substances,  capable  of  extension,  which,  by 
little  and  little,  are  sometimes  so  far  stretched 
by  the  weight  of  the  intestines,  as  to  escape  with 
the  ilium  in  this  species  of  hernia.  The  hernia 
made  by  the  epiploon  is  called  epiplocele ;  as  that 
caused  by  the  epiploon  and  any  of  the  intestines 
together  is  called  entero-epiplocele.  The  hernia 
of  the  bladder  is  called  cystocele.  Hernia  of 
the  bladder  is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been 
known  to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  other  viscera.  When  the  parts,  having  passed 
through  the  abdominal  rings,  descend  no  lower 
than  the  groin,  it  is  called  an  incomplete  hernia  ; 
when  they  fall  into  the  scrotum  in  men,  or  into 
the  labia  puderuli  in  women,  it  is  then  termed 
complete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between  some 
other  diseases  and  inguinal  hernia  are  these  :  — 

The  disorder  in  which  a  mistake  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made,  are  the  circocele,  bubo,  hydro¬ 
cele,  and  hernia  humoralis,  or  inflamed  tes¬ 
ticle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distin¬ 
guishing  circocele  from  a  bubonocele,  see  Cir¬ 
cocele. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hardness, 
the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its  being  free 
from  all  connection  with  the  spermatic  process, 
will  sufficiently  point  out  its  being  a  bubo,  at 
least  while  it  is  in  a  recent  state;  and  when  it  is 
in  any  degree  suppurated,  he  must  have  a  very 
small  share  of  the  tactas  eruditus  who  cannot 
feel  tiie  difference  between  matter,  and  either  a 
piece  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour, 
the  freedom  and  smallness  of  the  spermatic  pro¬ 
cess  above  it,  the  power  of  feeling  the  spermatic 
vessels,  and  the  vas  deferens  in  that  process  ;  its 
bein'1-  void  of  pain  upon  being  handled,  the 
fluctuation  of  the  water,  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  swelling,  its  having  begun  below  and 
proceeded  upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
posture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased 
by  his  coughing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  feeling  the  testicle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  will  always,  to  an 
intelligent  person,  prove  the  disease  to  be  hy¬ 
drocele. 

Pott,  however,  allows  that  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  which  the  testicle  cannot  be  felt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  cases  of  hernia. 
In  recent  bubonoceles,  while  the  hernial  sac  is 
thin,  has  not  been  long,  or  very  much  distended, 
and  the  scrotum  still  preserves  a  regularity  of 
fi-.  Lire,  the  testicle  may  almost  always  be  easily 
felt  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
tumour.  But  in  old  ruptures,  which  have  been 
long  down,  in  which  the  quantity  of  contents  is 
lanm,  the  sac  considerably  thickened,  and  the 
scrotum  of  an  irregular  figure,  the  testicle  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  be  felt;  neither  is  it  in  general 
easily  felt  in  the  congenital  hernia,  for  obvious 

reasons.  ... 

In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the  tes¬ 
ticle,  its  enlargement,  the  hardened  state  ol  the 
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epididymis,  and  the  exemption  of  the  spermatic 
cord  from  all  unnatural  fulness,  are  such  marks 
as  cannot  easily  be  mistaken ;  not  to  mention 
the  generally  preceding  gonorrhoea.  But  if  any 
doubt  still  remains  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  progress  of  it  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  its  different  state  and  size  in  different 
postures,  particularly  lying  and  standing,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  descent  and  ascent,  will,  if  duly 
attended  to,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  the 
tumour  is  a  true  hernia. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into  the 
canal  for  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered  by 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
and  the  swelling  is  small  and  undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  descend 
into  the  scrotum  till  a  late  period.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  body  at  the  ring,  in  order  to 
get  into  its  natural  situation,  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  hernia,  were  the  surgeon  not  to  pay- 
attention  to  the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the 
scrotum,  and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned 
by-  pressing  the  swelling. 

Hernia  intestinaljs.  Enterocele.  A  rup¬ 
ture  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 
the  intestine.  See  Hernia  ingninalis. 

Hernia  ischiatica.  A  rupture  at  the  is- 
chiatie  notch.  This  is  very  rare.  A  case,  , 
however,  which  was  strangulated,  and  undis-  I 
covered  till  after  death,  is  related  in  Sir  A. 
Cooper’s  second  part  of  his  work  on  hernia,  j 
The  disease  happened  in  a  young  man  aged  27.  I 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  ilium  was  found  J 
to  have  descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  rec-  J 
turn  into  the  pelvis;  and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  I 
into  a  small  sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  I 
at  the  ischiatic  notch.  The  intestine  was  ad-  1 
herent  to  the  sac  at  two  points  :  the  strangulated  1: 
part,  and  about  three  inches  on  each  side,  were  1 
very  black.  The  intestines,  towards  the  sto-  | 
macli,  were  very  much  distended  with  air,  and  i 
here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  them.  A  I 
dark  spot  was  even  found  on  the  stomach  itself,  H 
just  above  the  pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceed- 1  j 
ingly  contracted,  as  far  as  its  sigmoid  flexure.  11 
A  small  orifice  was  found  in  the  side  of  then 
pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a  little  above  the  sciatic  1 1 
nerve,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  pyriformislJ 
muscle.  The  sac  lay-  under  the  gluteus  max-il 
imus  muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  before  the  1 
internal  iliac  artery,  below  the  obturator  artery, j  I 
but  above  the  vein. 

Hernia  lachuymai.is.  A  swelling  of  thill  I 
lachrymal  sac  from  over  distension. 

Hernia  mesenterica.  Mesenteric  hernia.)  it 
If  one  of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  be  torn  by  r|  ■ 
blow,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural  state  ■■ 
the  intestines  may  insinuate  themselves  into  thill* 
aperture  and  form  a  kind  of  hernia.  The  sami  :  i 
consequences  may,  result  from  a  natural  deli |  i 
ciency  in  one  of  these  layers.  Sir  A.  Coopcfl] 
relates  a  case  in  which  all  the  small  intestinesIB 
except  the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced!  1 1 
The  symptoms  during  life  were  unknown. 

Hernia  mesocoi.ica.  Mesocolie  hernia.  Sj  lit 
named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  the  bowels  glid  111 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesocolon.  Ever! 
surgeon  should  be  aware  that  the  intestines  mal  1 1| 
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be  strangulated  from  the  following  causes  :  — 
1.  Apertures  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  or 
mesocolon,  through  which  the  intestine  pro¬ 
trudes.  2.  Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in 
which  a  piece  of  intestine  becomes  confined. 
3.  Membranous  bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial 
sacs,  which,  becoming  elongated  by  the  frequent 
protrusion  and  return  of  the  viscera,  surround 
the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate  it  within  the 
abdomen  when  returned  from  the  sac. 

Hernia  omentalis.  Epiplocele.  An  omental 
rupture ;  or  a  protrusion  of  the  omentum 
through  any  of  the  apertures  of  the  abdomen. 
Sometimes,  according  to  Sharpe,  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  omentum  hath  fallen  into  the 
scrotum,  that  its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach 
and  bowels  downwards,  hath  excited  vomiting, 
inflammation,  and  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
the  incarcerated  hernia. 

Hernia  oschealis.  A  scrotal  hernia. 

Hernia  perinealis.  Perineal  hernia.  In 
men,  the  parts  protrude  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum ;  in  women,  between  the  rectum 
and  vagina.  The  hernia  does  not  project  so  as 
to  form  an  external  tumour;  and,  in  men,  its 
existence  can  only  be  distinguished  by  examin¬ 
ing  from  the  rectum.  In  women,  it  may  be 
detected  both  from  this  part  and  the  vagina. 

Hernia  fhrenica.  Diaphragmatic,  or  phrenic 
hernia.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  occasionally 
protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  either  through 
some  of  the  natural  apertures  in  this  muscle,  or 
deficiencies,  or  wounds  and  lacerations  in  it. 
The  second  kind  of  ease  is  the  most  frequent. 
Morgagni  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  first. 
Iwo  cases  related  by  Dr.  Macau! ey,  and  two 
others  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  are  in- 
-  stances  of  the  second  sort.  Another  case  has 
been  lately  recorded  by  the  latter  gentleman 
: affording  an  example  of  the  third  kind.  Ilil- 
danus,  Pare,  Petit,  Schenck,  &c.  also  mention 
:cases  of  phrenic  hernia. 

Hernia  pudenhaeis.  Jt'udendal  hernia. 
This  is  the  name  assigned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
to  that  which  descends  between  the  vagina  and 
ramus  ischii,  and  forms  an  oblong  tumour  in 
the  labium,  traceable  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  as 
the  os  uteri.  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  this  case  has 
■sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia  at  the 
foramen  ovale. 

Hernia  scrotalis.  Hernia  oschealis.  Os- 
J clieocele.  Paracelsus  calls  it  Crepatura.  When 
me  omentum,  the  intestine,  or  both,  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  has  these  appellations- 
when  the  omentum  only,  it  is  called  epiplosche- 
y''  .  IS  s,)’led  a  perfect  rupture,  in  contra¬ 

distinction  to  a  bubonocele,  which  is  the  same 
isorder  ;  but  the  descent  is  not  so  great.  The 
lerma  scrotalis  is  distinguished  into  the  true 
ind  false  :  in  the  former,  the  omentum,  or 
ntesttne,  or  both,  fall  into  the  scrotum  ;  in  the 
utter,  an  inflammation,  or  a  fluid,  causes  a 
umour  m  this  part,  as  in  hernia  lutmoralis,  or 
rocele.  Sometimes  sebaceous  matter  is  col- 
12^,"  tHe  SCrolum  ;  and  th!s  hernia  is  called 

THyttoiDEAEis.  Hernia  foraminis 
7W-  Thyroideal  hernia.  In  the  anterior  and 
I’per  part  of  the  obturator  ligament  there  is  an 
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opening,  through  which  the  obturator  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve  proceed,  and  through  which, 
occasionally,  a  piece  of  omentum,  or  intestine, 
is  protruded,  covered  with  a  part  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

Hernia  umbiucalis.  Umbilical  rupture; 
which  lias  received,  also,  the  following  names  : 
Exomphalus,  Epiploomphalion,  Omphalocele,  and 
Pneumatomphalos.  The  umbilical  rupture  is 
so  called  from  its  situation,  and  has,  like  other 
hernias,  for  its  general  contents,  a  portion  of 
intestine,  or  omentum,  or  both.  In  old  um¬ 
bilical  ruptures,  the  quantity  of  omentum  is 
sometimes  very  great.  Mr.  Iianby  says,  that 
he  found  two  ells  and  a  half  of  intestine  in  one 
of  these,  with  about  a  third  part  of  the  stomach, 
all  adhering  together.  Gay  and  Mourse  found 
the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia;  and 
Bohnius  says  that  he  did  also.  But  whatever 
are  the  contents,  they  are  originally  contained 
in  the  sac  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
peritonaeum. 

In  lecent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sac  is 
very  visible ;  but  in  old  and  large  ones  it  is 
broken  through,  at  the  knot  of  the  navel,  by 
the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  contents,  and  is 
not  always  to  be  distinguished;  which  is  the 
reason  why  it  lias,  by  some,  been  doubted 
whether  this  kind  ot  rupture  has  a  hernial  sac 
or  not. 

Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease,  in  a 
small  degree,  from  the  separation  of  the  funi¬ 
culus  ;  but,  in  general,  they  either  get  rid  of  it 
as  they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily  cured  by 
wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It  is  of  still  more 
consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cured  in  fe¬ 
males  than  in  males;  that  its  return,  when 
they  are  become  adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  at  this  time  it 
often  happens  from  the  too  great  distension  of 
the  belly,  or  from  unguarded  motion,  when 
the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 

Di.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two  cases 
annually,  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years  of 
umbilical  hernia,  which  strictly  deserve  the 
name  of  congenital  umbilical  hernia.  The 
lunis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag,  containing  some  of 
the  viscera,  which  pass  out  of  the  abdomen 
through  an  aperture  in  the  situation  of  the 
navel.  The  swelling  is  not  covered  with  skin 
so  that  the  contents  ol  the  hernia  can  be  seen 
through  the  then  distended  covering  of  the 
cord.  The  disease  is  owing  to  a  preternatural 
deficiency  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
hope  of  cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  malformation  and  quantity  of  viscera  pro¬ 
truded. 

Hernia  uteri.  Hysterocele.  Hernia  of  the 
uterus.  Instances  have  occurred  of  the  uterus 
being  thrust  through  the  rings  of  the  muscles  ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  he  discovered,  unless  in  a 
pregnant  state.  It  may  he  occasioned  by  vio¬ 
lent  muscular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the  abdomen 
at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also  by  wounds 
and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen,  which  permit  the 
uterus  to  dilate  the  part.  Iiuysch  relates  tho 
case  of  a  woman,  who  becoming  pregnant,  after 
an  ulcer  had  been  healed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  the  tumid  uterus  descended  into 
Z  z 
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a  dilated  sac  of  the  peritonaeum  in  that  weak¬ 
ened  part,  till  it  hung,  with  the  included  foetus, 
at  her  knees.  Yet,  when  her  full  time  was 
come,  the  midwife  reduced  this  wonderful 
hernia,  and,  in  a  natural  way,  she  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  son. 

H  eiinia  vaginalis.  Elytrocele.  Colpocele. 
Vaginal  hernia.  A  tumour  occurs  within  the 
os  externum  of  the  vagina.  It  is  elastic,  but 
not  painful.  When  compressed,  it  readily  re¬ 
cedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  coughing,  or  even 
without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  inconveniences  produced  are  an  inability 
to  undergo  much  exercise  or  exertion ;  for 
every  effort  of  this  sort  brings  on  a  sense  of 
bearing  down.  The  vaginal  hernia  protrudes 
in  the  space  left  between  the  uterus  and  rectum. 
This  space  is  bounded  below  by  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  which  membrane  is  forced  downwards, 
towards  the  perinamm  ;  but,  being  unable  to 
protrude  further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  vagina.  These 
cases,  probably,  are  always  intestinal.  Some 
hernias  protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vagina. 

Hernia  varicosa.  See  Circoccle. 

Hernia  veneris.  Testiculus  venerens.  An 
old  name  for  a  swelled  testicle  from  suppressed 
gonorrhoea. 

Hernia  ventosa.  See  Pneumatocele. 

Hernia  ventralis.  A  hernia  may  appear 
at  almost  any  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  between  the 
recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intestine,  &c.  is 
always  contained  in  a  sac  made  by  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  peritonamm.  Sir  A.  Cooper  im¬ 
putes  its  causes  to  dilatation  from  congenital 
deficiencies,  lacerations,  and  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons.  In  small 
ventral  hernia;,  a  second  fascia  is  found  beneath 
the  superficial  one;  but  in  large  ones,  the  latter 
is  the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 

II  ernia  ventriculi.  Gastroccle,  A  ventral 
rupture,  caused  by  the  stomach  protruding 
through  some  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
It  rarely  occurs  but  at  or  near  the  navel. 

Hernia  vksicalis.  Hernia  cystica;  Cys- 
tncele.  The  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to  be 
thrust  forth  from  its  proper  situation,  either 
through  the  opening  in  the  oblique  muscle,  like 
the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  l’oupart’s  liga¬ 
ment,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  femoral. 

This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia, 
but  does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  and  deter¬ 
mined  a  character  as  any  other. 

HERN!  A'ltlA.  (a,  >e.  f. ;  from  hernia,  a 
rupture :  so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  curing  ruptures.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linn.-ean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.  liupture-wort. 

IIerniakia  glabra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rupture-wort.  Herniaria.  This  plant, 
though  formerly  esteemed  as  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  hernias,  appears  to  be  destitute,  not 
only  of  such  virtues,  hut  of  any  other.  It  has 
no  smell  nor  taste. 

IIE'RPES.  (es,  is.  m.  ;  epmis;  from  opirco, 
to  creep  :  because  it  spreads  and  creeps  about 
the  skin.)  Tetter.  A  cutaneous  disease, 


known  by  an  assemblage  of  numerous  little 
vesicles,  in  clusters,  itching  very  much,  and 
difficult  to  heal,  but  terminating  in  furfuraceous 
scales.  The  eruption  is  preceded,  when  it  is 
extensive,  by  considerable  constitutional  dis¬ 
order,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 


heat  and  tingling,  sometimes  by  severe  deep- 


seated  pain,  in  the  parts  affected.  The  lymph 
of  the  vesicles,  which  is  at  first  clear  and  colour¬ 
less,  becomes  gradually  milky  and  opake,  and 
ultimately  concretes  into  scabs  :  but,  in  some 
cases,  a  copious  discharge  of  it  takes  place,  and 
tedious  ulcerations  ensue.  The  disorder  is  not 
contagious  in  any  of  its  forms. 

It  has  been  principally  confounded  with 
erysipelas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  eczema, 
impetigo,  and  other  slowly  spreading  eruptions, 
on  the  other.  From  erysipelas  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  numerous,  small,  clustering 
vesicles,  by  the  natural  condition  of  the  surface 
the  interstices  between  the  clusters,  and  by 


the  absence  of  redness  and  tumefaction  before 
the  vesicles  appear :  and  from  the  chronic 
eruptions  just  alluded  to,  by  the  purely  vesicular 
form  of  the  cuticular  elevations  in  the  com¬ 
mencement,  by  the  regularity  of  their  progress, 


maturation,  and  scabbing,  and  by  the  limitation 


of  their  duration,  in  general,  to  a  certain 
number  of  days. 

The  various  appearances  of  herpes  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  six  following  heads  : 

1.  Herpes  phlyctaniodes.  This  species  of  the 
eruption  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  slight 
febrile  attack  for  two  or  three  days.  The  small 
transparent  vesicles  then  appear,  in  irregular 
clusters,  sometimes  containing  colourless,  and 
sometimes  a  brownish,  lymph  ;  and,  for  two  or 
three  days  more,  other  clusters  successively 
arise,  near  the  former.  The  eruption  iias  no 
certain  seat :  sometimes  it  commences  on  the 
cheeks  or  forehead,  and  sometimes  on  one  of 
the  extremities  ;  and  occasionally  it  begins  on 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  gradually  extends  over 
the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities,  new  clusters 
successively  appearing  for  nearly  the  space  of  a 
week.  The  included  lymph  sometimes  becomes 
milky  or  opake  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours ;  anti,  about  the  fourth  day,  the  inflam 
mation  round  the  vesicles  assumes  a  duller  red 
hue,  while  the  vesicles  themselves  break,  and 
discharge  their  fluid,  or  begin  to  dry  and  flat¬ 
ten,  and  dark  or  yellowish  scabs  concrete  upon 
them.  These  fall  off  about  the  eighth  or  tenth! 
day,  leaving  a  reddened  and  irritable  surface,) 
which  slowly  regains  its  healthy  appearance, 
As  the  successive  clusters  go  through  a  similail 
course,  the  termination  of  the  whole  is  not  com-] 
plete  before  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day. 

The  disorder  of  the  constitution  is  not  immc-j| 
diately  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  erup 
tion,  but.  ceases  as  the  latter  proceeds.  Tin) 
heat,  itching,  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  wliiclj 
accompany  the  patches  as  they  successively  rise 
are  sometimes  productive  of  much  restlcssnes) 


d  uneasiness,  being  aggravated  especially  b  1 1 1 
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external  heat,  and  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  ar 
equally  obscure.  The  eruption  sometimes  ocj 
curs  in  a  miliary  form,  and  spreads  mo; 
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extensively  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  in  young  and  robust 
people,  who  generally  refer  its  origin  to  cold. 
Rut  it  is  liable  to  appear,  in  its  more  partial 
forms,  in  those  persons  who  are  subject  to 
headaches  and  other  local  pains,  which  are 
probably  connected  with  derangements  of  the 
chylopoietic  organs. 

The  same  treatment  is  requisite  for  this  as 
for  the  following  species. 

-•  Herpes  zoster.  This  form  of  the  eruption, 
which  is  sufficiently  known  to  have  obtained  a 
popular  appellation,  the  shingles,  is  very  uniform 
in  its  appearances,  following  a  course  similar  to 
that  ot  small-pox,  and  the  other  exanthematic 
fevers,  ft  is  usually  preceded,  for  two  or  three 
days,  by  languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  rigours, 
headacb,  sickness,  and  a  frequent  pulse,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  scalding  heat,  and  tingling  in  the 
skin,  and  shooting  pains  through  the  chest  and 
epigastrium.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pre¬ 
cursory  febrile  symptoms  are  slight,  and  scarcely 
noticed,  and  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  first 
i  attracted  by  a  sense  of  heat,  itching,  and  tin- 
;gling  in  some  part  of  the  trunk,  where  he  finds 
•several  red  patches,  of  an  irregular  form,  at  a 
little  distance  from  each  other,  upon  each  of 
which  numerous  small  elevations  appear,  clus¬ 
tered  together.  These,  if  examined  minutely, 
are  found  to  be  distinctly  vesicular ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  enlarge  to  the 
•size  ot  small  pearls,  and  are  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  being  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid.  The 
clusters  are  of  various  diameter,  from  one  to 
two,  or  even  three  inches,  and  are  surrounded 
°y  a  narrow  red  margin,  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  inflamed  base  a  little  beyond 
he  congregated  vesicles.  During  three  or  four 
Jays,  other  clusters  continue  to  arise  in  succcs- 
feion,  and  with  considerable  regularity;  that  is, 
jearly  in  a  line  with  the  first,  extending  always 
owards  the  spine,  at  one  extremity,  and  towards 
he  sternum,  or  linea  alba  of  the  abdomen,  at 
he  other,  most  commonly  round  the  waist, 
ike  halt  a  sash,  but  sometimes  like  a  sword - 
oelt,  across  the  shoulder, 


While  the  new  clusters  are  appearing,  the 
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'esicles  of  the  first  begin  to  lose  their  trans¬ 
parency,  and  on  the  fourth  day  acquire  a  milky 
>r  yellowish  hue,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
iluish,  or  livid  colour  of  the  bases  of  the  vesi¬ 
cles,  and  of  the  contained  fluid.  They  now 
lecome  somewhat  confluent,  and  flatten  or  sub- 
ide,  so  that  the  outlines  of  many  of  them  are 
‘early  obliterated.  About  this  time  they  are 
'i  n  broken,  and,  for  three  or  four  days,  dis¬ 
charge  a  small  quantity  of  a  serous  fluid,  which 
t  length  concretes  into  thin  dark  scabs,  at  first 
ymg  loosely  over  the  contained  matter,  but  soon 
lecoming  harder,  and  adhering  more  firmly 
ntil  they  fall  off  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
ay-  I  he  surface  of  the  skin  is  left  in  a  red 
nd  tender  state  ;  and,  where  the  ulceration  and 
Mseharge  have  been  considerable,  numerous 
catnees  or  pits  are  left. 

As  all  the  clusters  go  through  a  similar  series 
changes,  those  winch  appeared  latest  arrive  at 
^termination  several  days  later  than  the  first ; 
cc  the  disease  is  sometimes  protracted  to 
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I  twenty,  or  even  twenty-four  days,  before  the 
crusts  exfoliate. 

The  febrile  symptoms  commonly  subside  when 
the  eruption  is  completed  ;  but  sometimes  they 
continue  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
probably  from  the  incessant  irritation  of  the  itch¬ 
ing  and  smarting  connected  with  it.  In  many 
instances,  the  most  distressing  part  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  an  intense  darting  pain,  not  superficial, 
but  deep-seated  in  the  chest,  which  continues  to 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  is  not  easily 
allayed  by  anodynes. 

Although  the  shingles  commonly  follow  the 
regular  course  of  fever,  eruption,  maturation, 
and  decline,  within  a  limited  period,  like  the 
eruptive  fevers,  or  exanthemata  of  the  nosolo- 
gists,  yet  the  disorder  is  not,  like  the  latter,  con¬ 
tagious,  and  may  occur  more  than  once  in  the 
same  individual.  The  disease,  on  the  whole,  is 
in  most  cases  very  slight ;  and  seldom  exhibits 
any  untoward  symptom,  or  is  followed  by  much 
debility  :  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not 
confine  the  patients  to  the  house. 

The  causes  ol  the  shingles  are  not  always 
obvious.  Young  persons,  from  the  age  of  twelve 
to  twenty-five,  are  most  frequently  the  subjects 
of  the  disease,  although  the  aged  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  exempt  from  its  attacks,  and  suffer 
severely  from  the  pains  which  accompany  it. 

It  is  most  frequent  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  seems  occasionally  to  arise  from  exposure 
to  cold,  after  violent  exercise.  Sometimes  it 
has  appeared  critical,  when  supervening  to  bowel 
complaints,  or  to  the  chronic  pains  of  the  chest 
remaining  after  acute  pulmonary  affections. 
Like  erysipelas,  it  has  been  ascribed,  by  some 
authors,  to  paroxysms  of  anger. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
a  disorder,  the  course  ot  which  scarcely  requires 
to  be  regulated,  and  cannot  be  shortened,  by 
medicine.  Gentle  laxatives  and  diaphoretics, 
with  occasional  anodynes,  when  the  severe  deep- 
seated  pains  occur,  and  a  light  diet,  seem  to  com¬ 
prise  every  thing  that  is  requisite  in  the  cure. 

In  general,  no  external  application  to  the 
clustered  vesicles  is  necessary :  but,  when  they 
are  abraded  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  a 
glutinous  discharge  takes  place,  which  occasions 
the  linen  to  adhere  to  the  affected  parts,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  irritation :  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  little  simple  ointment  may  be  inter¬ 
posed,  to  obviate  that  effect.  With  the  view  of 
clearing  off  the  morbid  humours,  the  older  prac¬ 
titioners  cut  away  the  vesicles,  and  covered  the 
surface  with  their  unguents,  or  even  irritated  it 
with  the  nitrico-oxide  of  mercury,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  parts.  These 
pernicious  interruptions  of  the  healing  process 
probably  gave  rise  to  ulceration,  and  prolonged 
the  duration  of  the  disorder,  and  thus  contributed 
to  mislead  practitioners  in  their  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

3.  Herpes  circinat us.  The  form  of  the  herpes 
is  vulgarly  termed  a  ringworm,  and  is,  in  this 
country,  a  very  slight  affection,  being  unac¬ 
companied  witli  any  disorder  of  the  constitution. 

It  appears  in  small  circular  patches,  in  which 
the  vesicles  arise  only  round  the  circumference  • 
these  are  small,  with  moderately  red  bases  and 
Z  z  2 
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contain  a  transparent  fluid,  which  is  discharged 
in  three  or  four  days,  when  little,  prominent, 
dark  scabs  form  over  them.  The  central  area, 
in  each  vesicular  ring,  is  at  first  free  from  any 
eruption ;  but  the  surface  becomes  somewhat 
rough,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  throws  oil' 
an  exfoliation,  as  the  vesicular  eruption  declines, 
which  terminates  in  about  a  week,  with  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  the  scabs,  leaving  the  cuticle  red  for  a 
short  time. 

The  whole  disease,  however,  does  not  con¬ 
clude  so  soon  ;  for  there  is  commonly  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  vesicular  circles,  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  and  neck,  and 
the  arms  and  shoulders,  which  have  occasionally 
extended  to  the  lower  extremities,  protracting 
the  duration  of  the  whole  to  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  week.  No  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  attends  the  eruption,  except  a  disagreeable 
itching  and  tingling  in  the  patches. 

The  herpetic  ringworm  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  children,  and  has  been  deemed  conta¬ 
gious.  It  has  sometimes,  indeed,  been  observed 
in  several  children,  in  one  school  or  family,  at 
the  same  time  :  but  this  was,  most  probably,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  season,  or  some  other  com¬ 
mon  cause ;  since  none  of  the  other  species  of 
herpes  are  communicable  by  contact.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  here  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  vesicular  ringworm,  and  the 
contagious  pustular  eruption  of  the  scalp  and 
forehead,  which  bears  a  similar  popular  ap¬ 
pellation. 

The  itching  and  tingling  are  considerably 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  astringent  and  slightly 
stimulant  applications,  and  the  vesicles  are  some¬ 
what  repressed  by  the  same  expedients.  It  is  a 
popular  practice  to  besmear  them  with  ink  :  but 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc,  or 
of  borax,  alum,  &c.,  in  a  less  dirty  form,  answer 
the  same  end. 

All  the  forms  of  herpes  appear  to  be  more 
severe  in  warm  climates  than  in  our  northern 
latitudes  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are 
liable  to  a  variety  of  herpetic  ringworm,  which  is 
almost  unknown  here.  This  variety  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  preceding  in  its  course,  and  is 
of  much  greater  duration  ;  for  it  does  not  heal 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  first  vesicles,  but 
its  area  continually  dilates  by  the  extension  of 
the  vesicular  margin.  The  vesicles  terminate  in 
ulcerations,  which  are  often  of  a  considerable 
depth  ;  and,  while  these  undergo  the  healing 
process,  a  new  circle  of  vesicles  rises  beyond 
them,  which  passes  through  a  similar  course, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  circle  exterior  to 
itself:  and  thus  the  disease  proceeds,  often  to  a 
great  extent,  the  internal  parts  of  the  ring  heal¬ 
ing  as  the  ulcerous  and  vesicular  circumference 
expands. 

■I.  Herpes  labialis.  A  vesicular  eruption  upon 
the  edge  of  the  upper  and  under  lip,  and  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  sometimes  forming  a  semi¬ 
circle,  or  even  completing  a  circle  round  the 
mouth,  by  the  successive  rising  of  the  vesicles, 
is  very  common,  and  has  been  described  by  the 
oldest  writers.  At  first,  the  vesicles  contain  a 
transparent  lymph,  which,  in  the  course  ot 
twenty-four  hours,  becomes  turbid,  and  ol  a 


yellowish  white  colour,  and  ultimately  assumes 
a  puriform  appearance.  The  lips  become  red, 
hard,  and  tumid,  as  well  as  sore,  stiff,  and 
painful,  with  a  sensation  of  great  heat  and  smart¬ 
ing,  which  continues  troublesome  for  three  or 
four  days,  until  the  fluid  is  discharged,  and 
thick  dark  scabs  are  formed  over  the  excoriated 
parts.  The  swelling  then  subsides,  anil  in  four 
or  five  days  more  the  crusts  begin  to  fall  off ;  the 


whole  duration  being,  as  in  the  other  herpetic 


affections,  about  ten  or  twelve  days. 

This  labial  herpes  occasionally  appears  as  an 
idiopathic  affection,  originating  from  cold,  fatigue, 
&c.,  and  is  then  preceded,  for  about  three  days, 
by  the  usual  febrile  symptoms,  shiverings,  liead- 
ach,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  the  stomach,  with 
nausea,  lassitude,  and  languor.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  herpetic  sore  throat  is 
sometimes  connected  with  it ;  a  similar  eruption 
of  inflamed  vesicles  taking  place  over  the  tonsils 
and  uvula,  and  producing  considerable  pain  and 
difficulty  of  deglutition.  The  internal  vesicles, 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  moisture,  form  slight  ul¬ 
cerations  when  they  break  ;  but  these  heal  about 
the  eighth  and  ninth  days,  while  the  scabs  arc 
drying  upon  the  external  eruption. 

The  herpes  labialis,  however,  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  viscera, 
of  which  it  is  symptomatic,  and  often  critical ; 
for  these  diseases  are  frequently  alleviated  as  soon 
as  it  appears.  Such  an  occurrence  is  most 
common  in  bilious  fevers,  in  cholera  and  dysen¬ 
tery,  in  peritonitis,  and  severe  catarrhs ;  but  it  is 
not  unfrequent  in  continued  malignant  fevers, 
and  even  in  intermittents. 

5.  Herpes  precputialis.  This  local  variety  of 
herpes  was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Willan;  but  it  is  j 
particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  situation  where  it  is  liable  to  occasion 
a  practical  mistake  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
patient.  The  progress  of  the  herpetic  clusters, 
when  seated  on  the  prepuce,  so  closely  resembles  I 
that  of  chancre,  as  described  by  some  authors,  1 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  not  been  I 
frequently  confounded  with  the  latter. 

The  attention  of  the  patient  is  attracted  to  the  t 
part  by  an  extreme  itching,  with  some  sense  of  I 
heat;  and  on  examining  the  prepuce  he  finds  | 
one,  or  sometimes  two  red  patches,  about  the  I 
size  of  a  silver  penny,  upon  which  are  clustered  I 
live  or  six  minute  transparent  vesicles,  which,  I 
from  their  extreme  tenuity,  appear  of  the  same  I 
red  hue  as  the  base  on  which  they  stand.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  the  I 
vesicles  enlarge,  ami  become  of  a  milky  hue,  I 
having  lost  their  transparency ;  and,  on  the 
third  day,  they  are  coherent,  and  assume  anil 
almost  pustular  appearance.  If  the  eruption  is  II 
seated  within  that  part  of  the  prepuce  which  is,  |  f 
in  many  individuals,  extended  over  the  glans, 


so  that  the  vesicles  are  kept  constantly  covered 
and  moist  (like  those  that  occur  in  the  throat), 
they  commonly  break  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  form  a  small  ulceration  upon  each 


patch.  This  discharges  a  little  turbid  serum, 
and  lias  a  white  base,  with  a  slight  elevation  at 
the  edges;  and  by  an  inaccurate  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  observer  it  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
chancre  ;  more  especially  if  any  cscharotic  has 
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been  applied  to  it,  which  produces  much  irrita¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  deep-seated  hardness  beneath 
the  sore,  such  as  is  felt  in  true  chancre.  If  no 
irritant  be  applied,  the  slight  ulceration  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  nearly  un¬ 
changed,  and  then  begins  to  heal ;  which  process 
is  completed  by  the  twelfth,  and  the  scabs  fall 
off  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day. 

A\  hen  the  patches  occur,  however,  on  the 
exterior  portion  of  the  prepuce,  or  where  that 
part  does  not  cover  the  glans,  the  duration  of 
the  eruption  is  shortened,  and  ulceration  does 
not  actually  take  place.  The  contents  of  the 
vesicles  begin  to  dry  about  the  sixth  day,  and 
soon  form  a  small,  hard,  acuminated  scab,  under 
which,  it  it  be  not  rubbed  off,  the  part  is  en¬ 
tirely  healed  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  when  the 
little  indented  scab  is  loosened,  and  falls  out. 

This  circumstance  suggests  the  propriety  of 
avoiding  not  only  irritative,  but  even  unctuous 
or  moist  applications,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
variety  of  herpes.  And  accordingly  it  will  be 
found,  that,  where  ulceration  occurs  within  the 
prepuce,  it  will  proceed  with  less  irritation,  and 
its  course  will  be  brought  within  the  period 
above  mentioned,  if  a  little  clean  dry  lint  alone 
be  interposed,  twice  a  day,  between  the  prepuce 
and  the  glans. 

I  he  causes  of  this  eruption  on  the  prepuce 
are  not  yet  ascertained.  Whencesoever  it  may 
originate,  it  is  liable  to  recur  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  often  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

C.  Herpes  iris.  This  rare  and  singular  mor¬ 
bid  appearance,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by 
medical  writers,  occurs  in  small  circular  patches, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  concentric  rings, 
of  different  colours.  Its  usual  seat  is  on  the 
back  of  the  hands,  or  the  palms  and  fingers, 
sometimes  on  the  instep.  Its  first  appearance 
is  like  an  efflorescence ;  but,  when  it  is  fully 
formed,  not  only  the  central  umbo,  but  the 
surrounding  rings  become  distinctly  vesicular. 
The  patches  are  at  first  small,  and  gradually 
attain  their  full  size,  which  is  nearly  that  of  "a 
sixpence,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  nine  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  central  part  is  pro¬ 
minent  and  distended,  and  the  vesicular  circles 
are  also  turgid  with  lymph ;  and,  after  remain¬ 
ing  nearly  stationary  a  couple  of  days,  they 
gradually  decline,  and  entirely  disappear  in 
about  ;i  week  more.  The  central  vesicle  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour:  the  first  ring  surround¬ 
ing  it  is  of  a  dark  or  brownish  red;  the  second 
is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  centre  ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  narrower  than  the  rest,  is  of 
a  dark  red  colour;  the  fourth,  and  outer  ring, 
or  areola,  does  not  appear  until  the  seventh, 
leighth,  °r  ninth  day,  and  is  of  a  light  red  hue, 
•which  is  gradually  lost  in  the  ordinary  colour 
ot  the  skin. 

■foe  iris  has  been  observed  only  in  youim 
•people,  and  was  not  connected  with  any  consti¬ 
tutional  disorder,  nor  could  it  be  traced  to  any 
assignable  cause.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  fol- 
owed  a  severe  catarrhal  affection,  accompanied 

lien  r  nSC,riS’  arU  als°  with  an  eruption  of 
X  ’  ,  >  ^  ,  1,1  °thers>  h  »>»«!  recurred 

several  times  in  the  persons  affected,  occupying 
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always  the  same  parts,  and  going  through  its 
course  in  the  same  periods  of  time. 

No  internal  medicine  is  requisite  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  ol  the  different  species  of  herpes,  except 
when  the  constitution  is  disordered  (and  then 
the  general  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be  adopted)  ; 
for,  like  the  other  eruptive  diseases,  which  go 
through  a  regular  and  limited  course,  they  can¬ 
not  be  interrupted  or  accelerated  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  by  any  medicinal  expedient;  but  their 
termination  may  be  retarded  by  improper  treat¬ 
ment. 

Herpes  ambulati'vus.  A  name  that  lias 
been  given  to  a  disease  which  is,  probably,  erratic 
erysipelas. 

Herpes  depa'scens.  An  eating  or  corroding 
form  of  herpes. 

Herpes  esthio'menos.  A  variety  of  herpes, 
where  there  is  great  destruction  of  the  skin  by 
ulceration. 

Herpes  exe^iens.  A  form  of  herpes  in  which 
there  is  a  rapid  spreading  of  the  disease. 

Herpes  faiiinosus.  This  is  characterised  by 
its  having  furfuraceous  exfoliations. 

Herpes  ferus.  An  erysipelas. 

Herpes  i'ndicus.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  India. 

Herpes  milia'ris.  Herpes  is  so  called  when 
it  begins  with  an  eruption  like  millet-seeds. 

Herpes  peri'sceles.  The  shingles,  or  herpes 

zoster. 


Herpes 


pcstulo  sus. 


given  to  the  different  forms  of  acne. 


This  name  has  been 
See 


The  ringworm. 


Herpes  serm'go 
Herpes  circinatiis. 

Herpes  siccus.  The  dry,  mealy  tetter. 
Herpes  zoster.  The  shingles.  See  Herpes. 
HERPETIC.  ( Herpeticus j  from  herpes,  a 
disease  of  the  skin.)  Relating  to  herpes. 

Herfetogra'phia.  Herpetography.  (From 
epirr/s,  and  ypa<pw,  to  describe.)  The  description 
of  herpes. 

Herpetologv.  Herpetologia.  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  herpetic  dis¬ 
eases  ;  but  it  is  objectionable,  first,  because  it 
already  exists  as  a  term  of  zoology  applied  to 
the  study  of  reptiles,  and,  secondly,  because  in 
pathology  it  is  quite  superfluous. 
c  He  rpeton.  ( EpireTuv.  Epiren/fop ;  from 

epirco,  to  creep.)  A  creeping  pustule  or  ulcer. 
—  Hippocrates. 

Herring.  See  Clupea  harengus. 

Hesmis.  An  alchemical  name  for  a  weight 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

HESPERl'DEiE.  Fancifully  so  named 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have 
rigid  evergreen  leaves,  odorous  and  polyandrous 
flowers  ;  as  the  myrtle,  clove,  &e. 

IIespe'ridine.  Hesperidina.  A  peculiar 
crystallizable  matter  detected  in  unripe  bitter 
oranges  by  Eebreton  and  Brandes. 

IIetero'pathy.  (Hcteropathi'a ;  from  erepoy, 
different,  and  iraOus,  affection.)  That  mode  of 
treating  diseases  in  which  a  morbid  state  is  re¬ 
moved  by  inducing  a  different  morbid  state, 
it  is  opposed  to  Homoeopathy. 

IIeteroToda.  (From  erepos,  different,  and 
Z  t.  3 
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•nous,  a  foot.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  gastc- 
ropodous  mollusca  in  Cuvier’s  system. 

HEXAGY'NIA.  (a,  <v.  f. ;  from  l£,  six, 
and  ywo,  a  woman,  or  wife.)  The  name  of 
an  order  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  which, 
besides  the  classic  character,  have  six  pistils. 

IIEXA'NDRIA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  e|,  six, 
and  avrjp,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  consisting 
of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  that  are 
furnished  with  six  stamens  of  an  equal  length. 

LIEXAPE'TALOUS.  Ile.rapetalus.  .Si  x  - 
petalled. 

Hexapha'rmacum.  (From  l|,  six,  and 
<pa.fipaK.ov,  a  medicine.)  A  plaster  mentioned  by 
Paulus  zEgineta,  consisting  of  six  ingredients. 

HEXAPIIY'LLOUS.  Hexaphyllus.  Six¬ 
leaved. 

HE'XIS.  ('E|(s ;  from  t°  have.)  A 
habit  or  constitution  of  body. 

HI' A  NS.  Gaping,  applied,  in  Botany,  to 
seed-vessels,  &c. 

Hibernicus  lapis.  See  Lapis  hibernicus. 

II1BFSCUS.  («.v,  i.  m.  ;  the  Latin  name 
of  the  marsh-mallow  :  its  real  derivation  is  not 
known.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  naan  system.  Class,  Monodelphia  ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

Hibiscus  abelmosciius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  called  musk- 
seed.  Abelmoschus,  Granum  moschi,  Moschus 
Arabum,  Egyptia  moschata,  Bammia  moschata, 
Alcea,  Alcoa  Indica,  Alcoa  Egyptiaca  villosa, 
Abrctte,  Abelmosch,  and  Abelmusk.  The  plant 
is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts  of 
both  the  Indies.  The  seeds  have  the  flavour 
of  musk.  The  best  comes  from  Martinique. 
By  the  Arabians  they  are  esteemed  cordial,  and 
are  mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they  im¬ 
part  their  fragrance.  In  this  country  they  are 
used  by  the  perfumers. 

Hiccup.  See  Singultus. 

Hydro'a.  (ISpua ;  from  iSpcos,  sweat.)  Sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Sudamina.  See  Sudamina. 

Hiiiro'nosos.  ( From  iSpws,  sweat,  and  votros, 
a  disease.)  The  sweating  sickness.  See  Sudor 
anglicus. 

LIidropy'retus.  (From  ISpws,  sweat,  and 
TrvpcTOS ,  a  fever.)  The  same. 

HID  It  O' TI C  US.  ( From  ISpws,  sweat. )  II  y- 
drotic,  synonymous  with  sudorific. 

Hinus.  Flowers  of  brass.  —  Ruland. 

H  1'E  It  A  PPClt  A.  (From  Upos,  holy,  and 
iwcpos,  bitter.)  Holy  bitter.  Aloetie  powder, 
made  into  an  electuary  with  honey.  It  is  now 
kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  prepared  by 
mixing  Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound,  with  three 
ounces  of  white  canella. 

Hierauo'tane.  (From  hpos,  holy,  and  Poravy, 
a  herb:  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues.) 
See  Verbena  trifoUata. 

IIieraca'ntha.  (From  /e/iaf,  a  hawk,  and 
avOos,  a  flower  :  so  named  because  it  seizes  pas¬ 
sengers  as  a  hawk  does  its  prey.)  A  sort  ol 

thistle.  , 

IlIERA'CIUM.  (mot,  u.  n.  ;  from  iepa£, 
a  hawk  :  so  called  because  hawks  feed  upon  it, 
or  because  it  was  said  that  hawks  applied  the 
juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.)  The  name  of 
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a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 

Syngencsia  ;  Order  Polygamia  ceqwlis.  Ilawk- 
vveed. 

Hieracium  alpinum.  See  Hypochceris. 

Hieracium  minus.  See  Hypochceris. 

Hieracium  montanum.  See  Chondrilla. 

Hieracium  pilosella.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mouse-ear;  called  also,  Auricula  muris, 
Pylosella,  Myosotis,  and  Hieraoulum.  This  com¬ 
mon  plant  contains  a  bitter  lactescent  juice, 
which  has  a  slight  degree  of  astringency.  The 
roots  are  more  powerful  than  the  leaves.  They 
are  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Hieracium  pulcrum.  See  Chondrilla. 

Hieraculum.  Sec  Hieracium. 

HIERA'NOSOS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  iepos, 
holy,  and  voaos,  a  disease,  morbus  sacer.)  1. 
The  epilepsy  was  so  called,  because  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  disease  which  our  Saviour  cured 
in  those  who  were  said  to  be  possessed  of  devils. 

2.  Chorea  has  been  so  called,  from  the  belief 
that  it  was  induced  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
a  superior  order  of  beings. 

3.  Convulsions  were  formerly  so  called. 

Hiera'ticum.  (' lepariaov ;  from  iepos,  holy'.) 

The  epithet  of  a  malagma  used  in  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  pains  in  the  bowels. 

Highmore,  antrum  of.  See  Antrum  High- 
morianum. 

IIigue'ko.  The  calabash  tree.  Crescentia 
cujetc  of  Linnams,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to 
be  febrifuge. 

Hill's  balsam  of  honey.  See  Balsam  of  honey. 

Hill’s  ESSENCE  OE  BARDANA.  A  Solution 
of  guaiac  in  proof  spirit. 

HFLUM.  (mot,  i.  n.)  The  eye  of  a  seed, 
or  )scar  or  point  by  which  the  seed  is  attached 
to  its  seed-vessel  or  receptacle,  and  through 
which  alone  life  and  nourishment  are  conveyed 
for  the  perfecting  of  its  internal  parts.  Con¬ 
sequently  all  those  parts  must  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  this  scar, 
and  they  are  all  found  to  meet  there,  and  to 
divide  or  divaricate  from  that  point,  more  or 
less  immediately.  In  describing  the  form  or 
various  external  portions  of  any  seed,  the  hilum 
is  always  to  be  considered  as  the  base.  When 
the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  the  communication 
through  this  channel  is  interrupted;  it  separates 
from  the  parent  plant  without  injury,  a  scar 
being  formed  on  each.  Yet  the  hilum  is  so  far 
capable  of  resuming  its  former  nature,  that  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  is  imbibed  through  it, 
previous  to  germination.  —  Smith. 

IIimanto’sis.  ( From  Ipa s,  a  thong  of  lea¬ 
ther.)  A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it 
hangs  down  like  a  thong. 

Hi'mas.  The  same. 

II 1 1’.  1.  The  articulation  of  the  thigh  with 

the  pelvis.  See  Femoris  os. 

2.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  They  are 
chiefly  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  or  as  a  confection. 
See  Confeclio  roscc  cauiiuc. 

IIi'ppace.  ('In-namy,  from  iniros,  a  horse  or 
mare.)  The  rennet  of  a  colt ;  also  cheese  made 
of  mare’s  milk. 

Ill  PI’OCA'MPUS.  (us,i.  in.  ‘In-noKapnos; 
from  innas,  a  horse,  and  icapirTw,  to  bend  :  be¬ 
cause  its  head  resembles  that  of  a  horse,  and  its 
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tail  is  curved.)  A  small  marine  animal.  A 
particular  part  of  the  brain  is  called  hippocam¬ 
pus,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  this  animal. 

Hi  PPOf  A  QT  A  WHAT  ( i<  lit  i  »i  •  frnm  itmtoc 


Hjutoca'stanum.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  Imros, 
a  horse,  and  Karrravov,  a  chesnut.)  The  horse- 
chesnut.  See  yE sc  ulus  hippocastanum. 

HFPPOCRAS.  An  aromatic  wine,  for¬ 
merly  much  used  in  England.  It  is  made 
with  twelve  pints  of  Canary,  and  as  much  Lis¬ 
bon,  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of 
cauella  alba,  and  a  drachm  of  cloves,  of  mace, 
of  nutmeg,  of  ginger,  and  of  galangal  or  car¬ 
damoms.  These  are  to  be  digested  for  three 
days,  and  the  liquor  strained :  lastly,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  refined  sugar  are  to  be 
added. 

Hippocrates'  sleeve .  See  Manica  Hipjiocratis. 

HirroLA'pATHUM.  (From  iiriros,  a  horse, 
and  XarraQov,  the  lapathum  :  so  named  from  its 
size.)  See  Rumex patientia. 

Hippoma'rathrum.  (From  Imros,  a  horse, 
and  papaOpov,  fennel  :  so  named  from  its  size.) 
See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

FIipposeh'num.  (From  imros,  a  horse,  and 
acXivov,  purslane  :  so  named  because  it  resem¬ 
bles  a  large  kind  of  purslane.)  See  Smymium  j 
olusatrum.  j 

HIPPU'RIS.  [is,  is.  f.  ;  from  17T7TOS ,  a  j 
horse,  and  ovpa,  a  tail.)  1.  Some  herbs  are  I 
thus  named  because  they  resemble  a  horse’s 
tail. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
1  Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Monandria ;  Order, 
.Monogynia.  Mare’s  tail. 

PIippuris  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  horse’s  or  mare’s  tail.  Called  also, 
'Equisetum ,  and  Cauda  equina.  It  possesses 
•astringent  qualities,  and  is  frequently  used  by 
the  common  people  as  tea,  in  diarrhoeas  and 
thaemorrhages.  The  same  virtues  are  also  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Equisetum  arvense,  flumatile, 
Uimosum,  and  other  species,  which  are  directed 
indiscriminately  by  the  term  Equisetum. 

HI  PPUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Imros,  ahorse: 
because  the  eyes  of  those  who  labour  under  this 
affection  are  continually  twinkling  and  trem- 
bling,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  ride  on  horse¬ 
back.)  A  repeated  dilatation  and  alternate 
•constriction  of  the  pupil,  arising  from  a  spasmo¬ 
dic  affection  of  the  iris. 

Hir.  (From  x^p,  the  hand.)  The  palm  of 
the  hand.  —  Turton. 

Ht'KA.  (From  hir,  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The  jeju¬ 
num.  —  Turton. 

HI  RCUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  quasi  hirtus,  from 
tits  shaggy  hair.)  The  goat.  See  Capra  hircus. 

Inures  bezoarticus.  The  goat  which 
affords  the  oriental  bezoar.  See  JJczoar  orien- 
I  'ale. 

Hi'rquus.  A  Latin  name  for  the  corner  of 
.he  eye. 

HIRSU'TIES.  Hairiness:  a  species  of 
disease  in  which  hair  grows  in  unusual  situ¬ 
ations,  or  m  more  than  usual  abundance. 

HUISU'TUS.  Hairy:  applied  very  gene- 
ally,  in  A  at  ural  lhslory,  to  that  which  is 
■airy  or  shaggy;  to  leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c.  of 
Wants ;  as  the  petals  of  the  Mcnyantlies  trifoliata 
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and  Asclepias  crispa,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Scandix 
trichospenna. 

III'RTUS.  (A  contraction  of  hirsutus.) 
Rough-haired:  applied  to  stems  of  plants;  as 
that  of  the  Cerastium  alpinum. 

HIIIU'DO.  (o,  inis.  f. ;  quasi  haurudo ; 
from  kanrio,  to  draw  out:  so  named  from  its 
greediness  to  suck  blood.)  See  Leech. 

Hirudo  medicinalis.  See  Leech. 
IIirunj>ina/ria.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  hirundo, 
the  swallow  :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  pods  to  a  swallow.)  Swallow- wort.  See 
Lysimachia  nummularia,  and  Asclepias  vince- 
toxicum. 

IIIRU'NDO.  (o,  oius.f.)  The  bird  called 
a  swallow.  It  was  formerly  esteemed  medicinal 
in  epilepsy,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

HispFdula  herba.  (From  hispidus,  rough  : 
so  named  from  the  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its 
stalks. )  See  Gnaphalium. 

HI'SPIDUS.  Hispid:  bristly.  Applied 
to  stems,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  Fhe  Rorago 
officinalis  is  a  good  example  of  the  caulus  his¬ 
pidus  :  the  seeds  of  the  Daucus  carola  and 
Galium  boreale. 

Hives.  The  popular  name,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  for  the  varicella  glo- 
bu laris  of  Willan. 

Hoary.  See  Glaucus,  and  Incanus. 

Hog.  See  Sus  scrofa. 

Hog' s fennel.  See  Peucedanum. 

Hog’s  lard.  See  Adeps  preeparata. 

Holce.  OA kt\.  A  Greek  weight  equal  to 
a  drachm. 

HO'LCUS.  (us,i.  m.)  I.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniuean  system.  Class, 
Polygamia  ;  Order,  Monaecia. 

2.  The  Indian  millet-seed,  which  is  said  to 
be  nutritive. 

Holcus  sorcum.  Guinea  corn. 

Holly.  See  Ilex  aquifolium. 

Holly,  knee.  See  R  use us. 

Holly,  sea.  See  Eryngium. 

Hollyhock.  See  Alcea. 

Holmi'scus.  (Him.  of  <5A gos,  a  mortar.) 

1.  A  small  mortar. 

2.  The  alveolar  cavities  or  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Holofhlt'ctis.  (From  <5A os,  whole,  and 

rf>\vKTis,  a  pustule.)  A  little  pimple  which  ap¬ 
pears  all  over  the  body. 

Holo'stes.  See  Holosteus. 

Holo'steum.  See  Holosteus. 

IIolo'steus.  (ms,  i.  m. ;  from  <5Aos,  whole, 
and  offTeov,  a  bone.)  Glue-bone.  See  (1st corolla. 

Holoto'nicus.  (From  <5  A  us;  whole,  and  retvco, 
to  stretch.)  That  form  of  tetanus  has  been  so 
called  in  which  the  muscles  are  universally  af¬ 
fected. 

Holy  thistle.  See  Centaurea. 

Holybut.  See  Pleuronectes  hypoglossus. 
Holywell.  See  Malvern. 

IIo'ma.  An  anasarcous  swelling. 

IIomrerg’s  phosphorus.  Ignited  muriate  of 
lime. 

Homberg' s pyrophorus.  See  Alum. 

Hombcrg's  salt.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Homoplata.  See  Umoplala. 

HOMO.  Man.  Man,  considered  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  zoology,  is  a  mammiferous  animal  belonir- 
Z  z  4  ° 
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ing  to  the  order  Banana,  or  two-handed,  of  which 
he  constitutes  the  sole  genus.  Man  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  animals  by  a  much  greater 
devolopement  of  mind;  by  the  use  of  articulate 
speech,  as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas; 
and  by  moral  and  religious  feelings,  which  are 
unknown  to  the  inferior  animals.  The  human 
species  presents  great  variety  of  external  form, 
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and  of  moral  and  intellectual  endowment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  climate,  political  condition,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  circumstances,  which  influence  the 
physical  constitution,  and  advance  or  retard  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  following  table 
of  the  different  races  of  mankind,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  researches  of  M.  Desmoulins,  is  given 
by  M.  Magendie. 


1.  Celto-Scyth 

A  KAMA  NS. 


2.  Mongols. 


3.  Ethiopians. 


4.  Euro- A F ui- 

ca  ns. 


5.  Austro- Afri¬ 
ca  ns. 


G.  Malays,  or 
Oceanians. 


Ilair  smooth,  silky,  plenti¬ 
ful ;  facial  angle  open;  incisor 
teeth  vertical;  cheeks  not  pro¬ 
jecting  or  large ;  skin  and 
hair  varying  from  black  to 
white,  according  to  the  cli¬ 
mate. 

Inhabit  all  Europe,  but  less 
its  central  polar  countries; 
Asia  to  the  Ganges,  and  to 
the  sources  of  the  Irtish  ;  the 
Atlantic  region  of  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia. 

Hair  smooth,  but  stiff  and 
thin  ;  beard  thin  ;  eye  small, 
raised  obliquely  backwards ; 
cheeks  projecting,  incisors  ver¬ 
tical  ;  skin  yellow,  and  hair 
black;  colour  invariable  under 
all  climates  ;  marriage  preco¬ 
cious. 

Hair  woolly ;  cranium  com¬ 
pressed;  forehead  depressed; 
nose  flattened  ;  facial  part  of 
the  intermaxillary  bone  and 
chin  obliquely  inclined  upon 
one  another,  as  also  the  inci¬ 
sors  ;  skin  and  hair  black 
under  all  climates. 

Hair  woolly  ;  skin  black  ; 
cranium  less  compressed  than 
in  the  Ethiopians;  and  fore¬ 
head  almost  as  projecting  as 
in  Europeans;  incisors  ver¬ 
tical  ;  nose  little  depressed. 
Commonly  designated  ne¬ 
groes  of  Mozambique. 

Hair  woolly,  and  the  bones 
of  the  nose  usually  in  one 
single  scaly  plate,  as  in  Makes, 
and  much  more  flat  and  broad 
than  in  other  Africans ;  ole- 
cranium  cavity  of  the  humerus 
perforated  by  a  bole;  incisors 
and  chin  much  more  oblique 
than  in  Ethiopians.  Skin  yel¬ 
low  bistre. 

Cranium  conformable  to 
that  of  Europeans;  cheeks  a 
little  larger;  teeth  quite  alike; 
hair  smooth  and  black ;  skin 
olive  or  brown,  in  the  same 
climate  where  the  Arab  In¬ 
dian  is  as  black  as  the  negro. 

The  shoresof  Indian  China, 
all  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
and  Oceanica  to  Madagascar. 


1.  Cells.  Black  hair;  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Europe  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps,  to  the  ocean  and  its  isles. 

2.  Scythians.  White  hair.  Central  Europe, 
Asia  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish ;  Mountains 
of  Belur  and  Himalayah. 

3.  Arabians.  Hair  always  black.  Atlantic 
Africa,  and  Asia  to  the  south  of  Caucasus, 
as  far  as  the  Ganges. 

4.  Atlantians.  Olecranian  fossa  of  the 
humerus  pierced  as  in  the  South  African ; 
hair  black,  chesnut,  and  fair.  Guanches,  an 
ancient  people  of  the  Canaries. 

Greenland,  the  polar  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  name  of  Laplanders, 
Samoids,  Esquimaux,  &c.  ;  all  Asia  to  the 
east  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  mountains  of 
Belur,  and  the  Irtish. 


Africa,  from  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and 
the  Bahr-el- Azrek,  to  within  a  little  of  the 
southern  tropic.  Separated  from  the  Euro- 
Africans  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  sea-shore  from  India. 


The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the 
Indian  ocean. 


Africa,  beyond  the’ southern  tropic,  less 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  eastern  coast. 

1.  Hottentots,  Boschiemans,  Beljttatias,&c. 

2.  Jl [ah  caches,  (aborigines  of  the  island,) 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar.  Hair 
short  and  woolly  ;  colour  of  skin  deep  cop¬ 
per  ;  orbits  wider  than  in  the  negro. 


1.  Carolinians,  or  natives  of  New  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  (Lat.  7°.  N.  Long.  145°.  E.). 
Form  regularly  beautiful ;  shape  more  full 
and  elevated  than  the  middle  of  Europe; 
character  mild  ;  quick  apprehension. 

2.  Dayahs  and  Beailjus  of  Borneo,  and 
several  of  the  Harraforas  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  whitest  of  the  Malays. 

3.  Javanese,  Sutnalrians,  Timorians,  and 
Malays  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Archipe¬ 
lago.  Lips  generally  large,  nose  flat,  cheeks 
projecting ;  shape  smaller  than  the  middle 
of  Europe.  Character  perfidious  and  fero¬ 
cious. 


7.  Patous. 


8.  Oceanian 
Nkgkoes. 


9.  Australians. 


10.  Columbians. 
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Almost  negro  ;  hair  black, 
half"  woolly,  very  tough,  na¬ 
turally  curling ;  beard  black 
and  thin  ;  physiognomy  be¬ 
tween  the  black  and  the  Ma¬ 
lay;  but  with  teeth  somewhat 
prominent;  nasal  opening 
wider  still  than  in  the  natives 
of  Guinea. 

Colour  quite  black,  cranium 
compressed  and  depressed  ■ 
hair  short,  very  woolly,  and 
curled  ;  nose  flat  to  the  root, 
and  very  broad ;  lips  thick  ; 
facial  angle  very  acute;  on  the 
whole,  closely  approaching  the 
negroes  of  Guinea. 

New  Guinea,  Archipelago 
del  Esperitu  Santa,  or  New 
Hebrides,  Andaman  isles, 
Formosa. 


Hair  smooth,  black  ;  beard 
and  hair  thin;  limbs  slender, 
and  of  a  length  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  body;  teeth  ver¬ 
tical,  nose  very  broad ;  forehead 
depressed  and  compressed. 

Head  elongated ;  nose  long, 
projecting,  and  strongly  aqui¬ 
line;  forehead  compressed  and  I 
flattened ;  considerable  height 
of  the  jaws  ;  red  copper  co¬ 
lour  in  all  climates;  hairblack, 
never  becoming  grey  ;  beard 
thin;  forehead  more  depressed 
than  with  the  Mongols  ;  nu¬ 
bility  precocious;  imagination 
lively  and  strong;  moral  cha¬ 
racter  energetic. 

These  characters  belong 
chiefly  to  the  people  of  North 
America,  and  the  table-lands 
of  the  Cordilleras,  as  far  as 
Cuinana. 
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4.  Polynesians,  properly  so  called.  Ge¬ 
nerally,  tall  like  the  Carolinians,  but  with 
visage  of  Javanese,  Sumatrians,  &c. 

5.  Ilovas  of  Madagascar.  Inhabiting  the 
zone  between  the  eastern  shore  and  the 
mountains;  ordinary  size  live  feet  ten  inches  • 
colour  bright  olive;  orbits  large  and  square; 
chin  a  long  transverse  oval  ;  nose  almost 
European. 

Inhabit  the  little  islands  around  New 
Guinea,  Waigioo,  and  New  Guinea. 


Have  peopled,  or  people  still,  the  north 
of  the  western  Oceanica,  some  small  archi¬ 
pelagos  of  Polynesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  some  countries  of 
Indian  China,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

1.  Moys,  or  Moyes,  of  the  mountains  of 
Cochinchina;  Samang,  Dayalc,  &c.  of  the 
mountains  of  Malacca ;  peopling  also  the 
interior  of  Formosa,  the  Archipelago  of  An¬ 
daman,  and  anciently  the  south  of  the  Isle 
of  Niphon,  according  to  the  Japanese  his¬ 
tory. 

2.  The  interior  of  Borneo,  and  of  some 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  the  interior  of  the 
Celebes,  and  some  of  the  Molucca ;  anciently 
the  anterior  of  the  isle  of  Java,  according  to 

Japanese  history. 

3.  They  people  exclusively  in  Australasia, 
New  Caledonia,  the  Archipelago  del  Espe- 
ritu  Santa,  or  New  Hebrides,  and  Van 
Dieman’s  land,  where  they  have  a  length 
and  meagerness  of  limb  disproportioned  to 
the  body,  as  in  the  semno-pithecas,  in  the 
genus  Guenon. 

4.  The  Vinzimbars  of  the  mountains  of 
Madagascar,  an  island  of  which  the  animal 
population  is  equally  related  to  the  system 
of  organization  of  Oceanica. 

New  Holland. 


Tchulkis,  of  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Asia.  The  Columbians  occupy  the  whole 
of  North  America,  all  the  table-lands  and 
declivities  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  Chili  to 
Cumana,  and  the  Caribean  Archipelago 
included.  B 
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11.  Americans. 


Head  general  spherical ; 
forehead  broad,  but  depressed, 
as  in  the  Mongols;  supercil¬ 
iary  arches  projecting  out¬ 
wards  ;  cheeks  prominent ; 
nose  flat  and  depressed  at  the 
root ;  hair  long,  thick,  rigid, 
and  straight  ;  skin  neither 
black,  nor  yellow,  nor  copper- 
coloured  ;  lips  very  thick  ;  un¬ 
derstanding  generally  obtuse, 
and  moral  character  extremely 
debased. 


1.  Omaguas,  Guaranis,  Coroados,  Paris, 
Atures,  Oltomacs,  & c.  Prominent  belly, 
breast  hairy,  beard  plentiful ;  size  under  the 
medium  of  the  Spaniards;  skin  of  a  very 
dark,  dirty,  bistre  colour  ;  mind  indolent, 
improvident  ;  head  of  a  volume  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  body,  flattened  at  the  top, 
sunk  between  the  shoulders;  all  South 
America,  to  the  south  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
and  of  La  Plata.  The  Guaranis  and  Coro- 
ados  are  without  beard,  and  without  hair 
upon  the  breast. 

2.  Botocmles.  Skin  clear  brown,  sometimes 
almost  white.  Guiacas  of  a  very  small  size; 
skin  almost  white  ;  dwelling  near  the  sources 
of  the  Orinoco,  under  the  equator. 

3.  Mbayas,  Charruas,  &e.  skin  of  a  brown 
and  all  but  black  colour,  without  a  shade  of 
red  ;  forehead  anil  physiognomy  open  ;  nose 
narrow,  depressed  at  the  root ;  eyes  small 
and  confined;  teeth  vertical ;  hair  long,  black, 
rigid  ;  feet  and  hands  small  in  proportion, 
and  better  made  than  in  the  Spaniards ;  in¬ 
habit  Paraguay. 

4.  The  Puelches  and  the  Tchuellets,  or 
Patagonians,  on  the  south  of  La  Plata,  as 
far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Size  above 
5  feet  11|  inches  English;  hair  long;  con¬ 
stitution  void  of  any  analogy  to  that  of  the 
preceding  species. 


HOMfEO'PATHY.  (Homceopathi'a ;  from 
6/xoios,  similar,  and  -naOos,  affection.)  A  new! 
medical  doctrine,  promulgated  some  years  since 
by  Ur.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  of  Leipsig.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  doctrine  every  medicine  has  a 
specific  power  of  causing  alterations  in  the  j 
healthy  system,  by  which  a  certain  diseased  state 
is  set  up  ;  but,  when  a  medicine  is  given  to  a 
person  already  labouring  under  that  disease 
which  the  medicine  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce,  the  effect  will  be  to  resolve  the  disease, 
because  two  similar  diseased  actions  cannot  go  I 
on  simultaneously  in  the  same  part.  With  this  i 
view,  medicines  are  given  in  doses  sufficient  to 
excite  an  action  somewhat  more  powerful  than 
than  that  of  the  disease ;  and  the  doses  which 
are  found  to  answer  this  purpose  are  what  are 
called  infinitesimal  doses,  that  is,  doses  which 
appear  to  practitioners  in  general  most  ridi¬ 
culously  small,  as  the  millionth  or  quadril- 
lionth  part  of  a  grain.  In  too  large  doses,  me¬ 
dicines  homceopathieally  administered  would 
be  productive  of  the  worst  results. 

It  is  a  principle  with  Hahnemann  that  only 
one  medicine  is  to  be  administered  at  a  time, 
and  that  the  medicinal  substances  employedmust 
be  perfectly  pure.  The  homeeopathists  in  ge¬ 
neral  now  give  doses  larger  than  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  Hahnemann,  but  still  so  small  that 
they  cannot,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  me¬ 
dicine,  be  supposed  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect ;  they  pay  great  attention,  however,  to 
regimen.  With  respect  to  the  homoeopathic 
theory  of  the  operation  of  medicines,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  a  mere  whim,  unsup¬ 
ported  either  by  reason  or  by  facts.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  practice,  it  evidently  amounts  to 


doing  nothing  but  regulating  the  diet  and  habits 
of  the  patient.  Now,  all  judicious  practitioners 
have  long  been  agreed,  that  there  are  many  cases 
which  are  best  treated  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  in  which  medicine,  meaning  thereby 
the  administration  of  drugs,  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  :  hence  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  occasional  success  of  homceopa- 
thic  practice,  without  admitting  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  homoeopathic  principles. 

IIoMotroNos.  (OfjLorovos ;  from  bpos,  equal, 
and  tovos,  tone.)  A  Greek  term  applied  to 
fevers.  It  is  synonymous  with  acinasticos ;  which 
see. 

Honey.  See  Mel. 

Honey-cup.  See  Nectarium. 

Honeysuckle.  See  Loniccra. 

Honcycomb-like.  See  Favosus. 

Hooded.  See  Cucullatus, 

HooJ-sliaped.  See  Ungulahts. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Pertussis. 

Hop.  See  Humulus  lupulus. 

HorLOCHtu'sMA.  (From  uir\ov,  a  weapon, 
and  xP1<rja“>  a  salve.)  A  salve  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  cure  wounds  by  sympathy ;  that  is,  by 
anointing  the  instrument  with  which  the  wound 
was  made.  See  Unguent  urn  armarium. 

Ho'rdein.  A  peculiar  substance  found  by 
l’roust  in  barley.  It  is  allied  to  starch,  but  is 
thought  to  differ  from  it  sufficiently  to  constitute 
a  peculiar  substance. 

IIORDE'OLUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  diminutive 
of  honleum,  barley.)  A  little  tumour  on  the 
eyelids,  resembling  a  barley-corn  :  vernacularly 
called  a  stye.  Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly 
only  a  little  boil,  which  projects  from  the  edge 
of  the  eyelids,  mostly  near  the  great  angle  of 
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the  eye.  This  little  tumour,  like  the  furiin- 
culus,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much  inflamed, 
and  a  great  deal  more  painful  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  considering  its  small  size.  The  latter 
circumstance  is  partly  owing  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  inflammation  producing  the  stye,  and 
partly  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of 
the  skin  which  covers  th  _•  edge  of  the  eyelids. 
On  this  account,  the  ho  deolum  very  often  ex¬ 
cites  fever  and  restlessness  in  delicate,  irritable 
constitutions;  it  suppurates  slowly  and  imper¬ 
fectly;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  tendency 
to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflam¬ 
mations,  forms  on  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
that  the  best  mode  in  which  inflammatory  swell¬ 
ings  can  end  is  resolution  ;  for,  whenever  a 
furunculous  inflammation  extends  so  deeply  as 
to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  substance,  the 
little  tumour  can  never  be  resolved,  or  only  im- 
rperfectly  so.  This  event,  indeed,  would  rather 
be  hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain  be¬ 
hind  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  o"  dead  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  which,  sooner  or  1  ater,  might 
bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye,  in  th  j  same  place 
as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into  a  hard 
indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  eye¬ 
lid. 

HO'RDEUM.  [um,  i.  n.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Bygynia.  Barley. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  common 
barley.  See  Hordeum  vulgare. 

Hordeum  causticum.  See  Cevadilla. 

Hordeum  distichon.  See  Hordeum  vulgare. 

Hordeum  perlatum.  See  Hordeum  vulgare. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  barley.  The  seed  called  barley 
as  obtained  from  several  species  of  hordeum,  but 
principally  from  the  vulgare,  or  common  or 
•Scotch  barley,  and  the  distichon  or  hordeum  gal- 
licum  vel  mundatum,  or  French  barley,  of  Lin- 
°a;us.  It  is  extremely  nutritious  and  muci¬ 
laginous,  and  in  common  use  as  a  drink,  when 
-boiled,  in  all  inflammatory  diseases  and  affections 
of  the  chest,  especially  where  there  is  cough 
or  ii ritation  about  the  fauces.  A  decoction  of 
barley  with  gum  is  considered  a  useful  diluent 
and  demulcent  in  dysury  and  strangury ;  the 
gum  mixing  with  the  urine,  sheaths  the  urinary 
oanal  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Amongst 
the  ancients,  decoctions  of  barley,  Kfiidr),  were 
die  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment,  in 
icute  diseases.  Barley  is  freed  from  its  husks 
n  mills,  and  in  this  state  called  Scotch  and 
French  barley.  In  Holland,  they  rub  barley 
nto  small  round  grains,  somewhat'  like  pearls, 
which  is  therefore  called  pearl  barley,  or  lior- 
ueum  perlatum, 

Horehound.  See  Marrubium. 

HORIZONTAL.  Horizontalis.  Applied 
o  leaves,  roots,  &c.  which  spread  in  the  greatest 
Josst  e  degree  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Gentiana  cam- 
vestns,  and  roots  of  the  Anemone  nemorosa 

Horminum.  [pm,  i.  n.  ;  from  6ppaw,  to  in¬ 
cite  :  named  from  its  supposed  qualities  of 
orovoking  venery. )  Sec  Salvia  sc/arca. 

HORN.  Cornu.  1.  An  animal  substance 
omposed  of  coaguluted  albumen,  with  a  little 
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gelatine,  and  about  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  horns  of  the  buck  and  hart  are  of 
a  different  nature,  being  intermediate  between 
bone  and  horn.  See  Cornu. 

2.  A  horn  or  spur.  See  Calcar. 

Horn-pock.  See  Variola. 

Horn-shaped.  See  Cornutus. 

1 1 0  R R 1 1’ I L  A' TI  ON.  ( Horripilatio,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  horror,  and  pilus,  a  hair.)  A  shudder¬ 
ing  or  sense  of  creeping  in  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

Horse-chesnut.  See  AEsculus  hippocastanum. 

Horse-radish.  See  Cochlearia  armoracia. 

Horse-tail.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

HO'RTUS.  [us,  i.  m.  ;  from  orior,  to  rise  • 
as  being  the  place  where  vegetables  grow  uuA 
1.  A  garden.  1  J 

2.  'Hie  genitals  of  a  woman,  as  being  the 
1  repository  of  the  human  semen. 

Hortus  siccus.  A  collection  of  dried  plants, 
i  kept  in  paper  or  books. 

Hospital  gangrene.  A  peculiar  form  of 
gangrene,  which  sometimes  prevails  in  hospitals. 
See  Mortification. 

Hound’ s-tongue.  See  Cynoglossum. 

House-leek.  (So  called  because  it  grows 
on  the  roofs  of  houses.)  See  Sempervivum  tec- 
torum. 

HUME'CTANT.  [Humectans ;  from  hu- 
mecto,  to  make  moist.)  Synonymous  with 
diluent. 

HU'MERAL.  Humeralis.  Belonging*  to 
the  humerus  or  arm. 

Humeral  artery.  Arteria  humeralis.  Bra¬ 
chial  artery.  The  axillary  artery,  having  passed 
the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  chancres 
its  name  to  the  brachial  or  humeral  arte“y 
which  name  it  retains  in  its  course  down  the 
arm  to  the  bend,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries.  In  this  course  it  gives  off 
several  muscular  branches,  three  of  which  only 
deserve  attention:  1.  The  arteria  profunda 
superior,  which  goes  round  the  back  of  the  arm 
to  the  exterior  muscle,  and  is  often  named  the 
upper  muscular  artery.  2.  Another  like  it 
called  arteria  profunda  inferior,  or  the  lower 
muscular  artery.  3.  Ramus  anastomoticus  ma¬ 
jor,  which  anastomoses  round  the  elbow  with  the 
branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Humeralis  musculus.  See  Beltoides. 

H  U  ME II US.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  (epos,  the 
shoulder.)  1.  The  arm,  as  composed  of  hard 
and  soft  parts,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fore¬ 
arm. 

2.  The  shoulder. 

3.  The  bone  of  the  arm,  os  humeri,  or  os 
brachii.  A  long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  scapula  and  fore-arm.  Its  upper 
extremity  is  formed,  somewhat  laterally  and 
internally,  into  a  large,  round,  and  smooth 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cavity 
ot  the  scapula.  Around  the  basis  of  this  head 
is  observed  a  circular  fossa,  deepest  anteriorly 
and  externally,  which  forms  what  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  edge  of  which 
arises  the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  strong  membraneous  expan¬ 
sion,  extending  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  • 
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and  likewise,  by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the 
muscles,  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  capsular  ligament  is  sometimes  torn  in 
luxation,  and  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  easy 
reduction  of  the  bone.  The  articulating  surface 
of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  cartilage  which  is 
thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  towards  its 
edges ;  by  which  means  it  is  more  convex  in 
the  recent  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.  This 
upper  extremity,  besides  the  round  smooth  head, 
affords  two  other  smaller  protuberances.  One 
of  these,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  of 
an  irregular  oblong  shape,  and  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  kind  of  groove,  that  makes  a 
part  of  the  neck.  This  tuberosity  is  divided,  at 
its  upper  part,  into  three  surfaces:  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  the  smallest  and  uppermost, 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  supraspinatus 
muscle ;  the  second,  or  middlemost,  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  infraspinatus ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  hindmost,  fur  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  teres  minor.  The  other  smaller 
tuberosity  is  situated  anteriorly,  between  the 
larger  one  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle.  Between  these  two  tuberosities  there 
is  a  deep  groove  for  lodging  the  tendinous  head 
of  the  biceps  brachii ;  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint  affording  here  a  prolongation,  thinner 
than  the  capsule  itself,  which  covers  and  accom¬ 
panies  this  muscle  to  its  fleshy  portion,  where  it 
gradually  disappears  in  the  adjacent  cellular 
membrane.  Immediately  below  its  neck  the 
os  humeri  begins  to  assume  a  cylindrical  shape, 
so  that  here  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said 
to  commence.  At  its  upper  part  is  observed  a 
continuation  of  the  groove  for  the  biceps,  which 
extends  downwards,  about  the  fourth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  bone,  in  an  oblique  direction. 
The  edges  of  this  groove  are  continuations  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities,  and  serve  for 
the  attachment  of  the  pectoralis,  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles.  The  groove 
itself  is  lined  with  a  glistening  substance  like 
cartilage,  but  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  remains  of  tendinous  fibres.  A  little 
lower  down,  towards  the  external  and  anterior 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising 
into  a  rough  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  del¬ 
toid  muscle.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  the 
bone  is  smooth  and  flat,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
brachialis  internus  muscle ;  and  behind  the 
middle  part  of  the  outermost  side  of  the  ridge 
is  a  channel,  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  into 
the  substance  of  the  bone.  A  little  lower  down, 
and  near  the  inner  side  of  the  ridge,  there  is 
sometimes  seen  such  another  channel,  which  is 
intended  for  the  same  purpose.  The  os  humeri, 
at  its  lower  extremity,  becomes  gradually  broader 
and  flatter,  so  as  to  have  this  end  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape.  I  he  bone,  thus  expand ed, 
affords  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  anterior  one 
is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat  convex,  and  the 
posterior  one  narrower  and  smoother.  1  he 
hone  terminates  in  four  large  processes,  the  two 
outermost  of  which  are  called  comlylcs,  though 
not  designed  for  the  articulation  of  the  bone. 
These  condyles,  which  are  placed  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  bone, 
are  rough  and  irregular  protuberances,  formed 
for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  ligaments,  and 
differ  from  each  other  in  size  and  shape.  The 
external  condyle,  when  the  arm  is  in  the  most 
natural  position,  is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat 
forwarder  than  the  other.  The  internal  condyle 
is  longer,  and  more  protuberant,  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal.  From  each  of  these  processes,  a  ridge 
is  continued  upwards,  at  the  side  of  the  bone. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  condyles  are 
placed  the  two  articulating  processes,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage.  One 
of  these,  which  is  the  smallest,  is  formed  into  a 
small,  obtuse,  smooth  head,  on  which  the  radius 
plays.  This  little  head  is  placed  near  the  ex¬ 
ternal  condyle,  as  a  part  of  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  described.  The  other,  and  larger 
process,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  protube¬ 
rances  and  a  middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are 
smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  ulna  moves  upon  this  pro¬ 
cess,  it  has  the  name  of  trochlea,  or  pulley.  The 
sides  of  till  pulley  are  unequal :  that  which  is 
towards  the  little  head  is  the  highest  of  the  two; 
the  other,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  external 
condyle,  ismore  slanting,  being  situated  obliquely 
from  within  outwards,  so  that  when  the  fore-arm 
is  fully  extended  it  does  not  form  a  straight  line 
with  the  os  humeri ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
when  we  bend  the  elbow,  the  hand  comes  not  to 
the  shoulder,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  but 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  breast.  There  is  a  cavity 
at  the  root  of  these  processes,  on  each  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The  cavity  on  the 
anterior  surface  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two, 
the  external  of  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
radius,  and  the  internal  one  lodges  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  in  the  flexions  of  the  fore¬ 
arm.  Tlie  cavity  on  the  posterior  surface,  at 
the  basis  of  the  pulley,  is  much  larger,  and 
lodges  the  olecranon  when  the  arm  is  extended. 
The  internal  structure  of  the  os  humeri  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  other  long  bones.  In  new-horn 
infants,  both  the  ends  of  the  hone  are  cartila¬ 
ginous,  and  the  large  head,  with  the  two  tuber¬ 
cles  above,  and  the  condyles,  with  the  two 
articulating  processes  below,  become  epiphyses 
before  they  are  entirely  united  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone. 

IIU'MILIS.  (From  humi,  on  the  ground  : 
so  named,  because  it  turns  the  eye  downwards, 
and  is  expressive  of  humility.)  A  name  of  the 
inferior  straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  See  llectus 
inferior  oculi, 

HU'MOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  ah  liumo,  from 
the  ground  :  because  moisture  springs  from  the 
earth.)  Humour,  a  general  name  for  any  fluid 
of  tlie  body  except  the  blood. 

Humor  vitrkus.  The  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye,  so  called  from  its  glassy  appearance. 
See  Ocuhts. 

HUMORAL  PATHOLOGY.  That  pa¬ 
thology  which  attributed  all  diseases  to  disor¬ 
dered  states  of  the  fluids,  without  taking  the 
solids  into  consideration.  It  originated  with 
the  Greeks,  and  was  universally  prevalent  till 
the  beginning  of  last  century.  AVe  appear  now 
to  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  not 
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to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
fluids  in  disease. 

Humoric.  This  name  is  given  hy  M.  Pinny 
to  the  sound  produced  by  percussion  on  the 
stomach,  when  it  is  distended  with  air  and 
liquid. 

Humour.  See  Humor. 

Humour,  cu/ueous.  See  Aqueous  humour. 

Humour,  vitreous.  See  Humor  vilreus. 

Humours,  cardinal.  See  Cardinal  humours. 

Humours  of  the  eye.  See  Oculus. 

HU'MULIN.  The  narcotic  principle  of  the 
hop.  See  Hum  ulus. 

HU'MULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  humus,  the 
ground:  so  named  because,  without  factitious 
support,  it  creeps  along  the  ground.)  The 
name  ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Dia-cia ;  Order,  Pentandria. 
The  hop. 

Hujiulus  i.u'pulus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hop  plant :  called  also  Lupulus,  and 
Convolvulus  pereimis.  The  hop  is  the  floral  leaf 
or  bractea  of  this  plant :  it  is  dried  and  used  in 
various  hinds  ot  strong  beer.  Hops  have  a 
bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the 


other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some 
-degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  are 
highly  intoxicating.  The  hop-flower  exhales  a 
i considerable  quantity  of  its  narcotic  power  in 
drying  ;  hence  those  who  sleep  in  the  hop-houses 
are  with  difficulty  roused  from  their  slumber. 
A  pillow  stuffed  with  these  flowers  is  said,  in 
•some  instances,  to  have  induced  sleep  when  other 
■remedies  had  failed.  The  young  sprouts,  called 
hop-tops,  if  plucked  when  only  a  foot  above  the 
.ground,  and  boiled,  are  eaten  like  asparagus, 
and  are  a  wholesome  delicacy.  The  scales  of 
the  hop  secrete  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  easily 
-separable  by  means  of  a  fine  sieve.  Accordion- 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  York’ 
this  substance  is  the  active  principle  of  the  hop, 
•and  is  accordingly  named  Lupulin. 

HUNGER.  Fames.  The  want  of  solid 
■aliments  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
in  the  region  of  tire  stomach,  called  hunger,  and 
by  a  general  feebleness,  more  or  less  marked. 
Ihis  feeling  is  generally  renewed  after  the 
■stomach  has  been  for  some  time  empty:  it  is 
variable  in  its  intensity  and  its  nature  in  different 
individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  individual. 
In  some  its  violence  is  excessive;  in  others  it 
ds  scarcely  felt :  some  never  feel  it,  and  eat  only 
because  the  hour  of  repast  is  come.  Man" 
•persons  perceive  a  drawing,  a  pressure  more  o 
less  painful  in  the  epigastric  region,  accom 
pamed  by  yawnings,  and  a  particular  noise 
produced  by  the  gases  contained  in  the  stomach 
"Inch  becomes  contracted.  When  this  want  i: 
mot  satisfied  it  increases,  and  may  become  ; 
isevere  pain  :  the  same  takes  place  with  the  sen 
sation  of  weakness  and  general  fatigue,  wliicf 
e  t’  ,and  "duck  may  increase,  so  as  to  rendei 
tie  motions  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 

Authors  distinguish  in  hunger  local  ant 
•general  phenomena.  This  distinction  is  goot 
Hn  Ust'lr>  and  nlay  he  useful  for  study:  but  have 
Ulot  mere  gratuitous  suppositions  been  describe, 
ps  local 


general  phenomena  of  hunger,  tin 


(existence  of  which  was  rendered  probable  b 


this  theory?  This  point  of  physiology  is  one 
ot  those  in  which  the  want  of  direct  experiment 
is  the  most  strongly  felt.  The  pressure  and 
contraction  of  the  stomach  are  considered 
amongst  the  local  phenomena  of  hunger.  “  The 
sides  of  that  viscus,”  it  is  said,  “  become  thicker: 
it  changes  its  form  and  situation,  and  draws  the 
duodenum  a  little  towards  it ;  its  cavity  contains 
saliva  mixed  with  air,  mucosities,  bile,  which 
has  regurgitated  in  consequence  of  the  dragging 
of  the  duodenum  ;  the  quantity  of  these  humours 
increases  in  the  stomach  in  proportion  as  huno-er 
is  of  longer  continuation.  The  cystic  bile  does 
not  flow  into  the  duodenum ;  it  collects  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  becomes  abundant  and  black 
according  to  the  continuance  of  abstinence.  A 
change  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  digestive  organs:  the  stomach 
receives  less  blood,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
flexion  of  these  vessels,  which  is  then  greater  ; 
perhaps  by  the  compression  of  the  nerves,  in 
consequence  of  this  confinement,  the  influence 
of  which  upon  the  circulation  will  then  be 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  the  epiploon,  receive  more,  and  perform 
the  office  of  diverticula  :  the  liver  and  the  spleen, 
because  they  are  less  supported  when  the  stomach 
is  empty,  and  then  present  a  more  easy  access  to 
the  blood  ;  and  the  epiploon,  because  the  vessels 
are  then  less Jlexuous,”  &c.  The  most  of  these 
data  are  mere  conjectures,  and  nearly  devoid  of 
proof.  _  After  twenty-four,;  forty-eight,  and 
even  sixty  hours  of  complete  abstinence,  Dr. 
Magendie  says,  he  never  saw  the  contraction  and 
pressure  of  the  stomach  of  which  some  authors 
speak ;  this  organ  has  always  presented  to  him 
very  considerable  dimensions,  particularly  in  its 
splenic  extremity :  it  was  only  after  the  fourth 
and  fifth  day  that  it  appeared  to  return  upon 
itself,  to  diminish  much  in  size,  and  slightly  in 
position  :  even  these  effects  are  not  strongly 
marked,  unless  fasting  has  been  very  strictly 
observed.  J 

Bichat  thinks  that  the  pressure  sustained  by 
the  empty  stomach  is  equal  to  that  which  it 
supports  when  distended  by  aliments,  since,  says 
he,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  compressed  in 
proportion  as  the  volume  of  the  stomach  dimi¬ 
nishes.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  easily 
proved  by  putting  one  or  two  fingers  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  after  having  made  an  incision 
in  its  sides  :  it  will  then  be  easily  seen  that  the 
pressure  sustained  by  the  viscera  is,  in  a  certain 
degree,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distension  of 
the  stomach  ;  if  the  stomach  is  full,  the  finger 
will  be  stronger  pressed,  and  the  viscera  will 
press  outward  to  escape  through  the  opening; 
it  it  is  empty  the  pressure  will  be  very  trifling' 
and  the  viscera  will  have  little  tendency  (o  pass 
out  from  the  abdominal  cavity  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood,  that  in  this  experiment  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  they 
are  relaxed,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  which  they  exert  when  contracted  witli  force 
Also,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  all  the  reser¬ 
voirs  contained  in  the  abdomen  are  more  easily 
distended  by  the  matters  which  remain  some 
time  in  them.  Perhaps  this  is  the  principal 
reason  why  bile  then  accumulates  in  the  "all. 
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bladder.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of  bile 
in  the  stomach,  that  some  persons  regard  as  the 
cause  of  hunger  :  unless  in  certain  sickly  cases, 
bile  does  not  enter  it,  though  it  continues  to  flow 
into  tlie  small  intestine. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  presents  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  prolongation  of  fasting. 

Relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  goes 
to  the  stomach  when  empty,  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  its  vessels,  and  the  mode  of  circulation 
which  then  exists,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it 
receives  less  of  this  fluid  than  when  it  is  full  of 
aliments;  but,  far  from  being  in  this  respect  in 
opposition  with  the  other  abdominal  organs,  this 
disposition  appears  to  be  common  to  all  theorgans 
contained  in  the  abdomen. 

To  the  general  phenomena  of  hunger  is 
ascribed  a  weakness  and  diminution  of  the  action 
of  all  the  organs:  the  circulation  and  the  re¬ 
spiration  become  slow,  the  heat  of  the  body 
lowers,  the  secretions  diminish,  the  whole  of  the 
functions  are  exerted  with  more  difficulty.  The 
absorption  alone  is  said  to  become  more  active, 
but  nothing  is  strictly  demonstrated  in  this 
respect. 

Hunger,  appetite  itself,  which  is  only  its  first 
degree,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
feeling  which  induces  us  to  prefer  one  sort  of 
food  to  another,  from  that  winch  causes  us, 
during  a  repast,  to  choose  one  dish  rather  than 
another,  & c. 

These  feelings  are  very  different  from  real 
hunger,  which  expresses  the  true  wants  ot  the 
economy  ;  they,  in  a  great  measuie,  depend  on 
civilisation,  on  habits,  and  certain  ideas  relative 
to  the  properties  of  aliments.  Some  of  them 
are  in  unison  with  the  season  and  climate,  and 
then  they  are  equally  legitimate  as  hunger  itself ; 
such  is  that  which  inclines  us  to  a  vegetable 
regimen  in  hot  countries,  or  during  the  heats  of 
summer. 

Certain  circumstances  render  hunger  more 
intense,  and  cause  it  to  return  at  nearer  in¬ 
tervals  :  such  as  a  cold  and  dry  air,  winter, 
spring,  cold  baths,  dry  irictions  upon  the  skin, 
exercise  on  horseback,  walking,  bodily  fatigue, 
and  generally  all  the  causes  that  put  the  action 
of  the  organs  in  play,  and  accelerate  the  uutiitive 
process  with  which  hunger  is  essentially  con¬ 
nected.  Some  substances,  being  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  excite  a  feeling  like  hunger, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 

'  '  q’hcre  are  causes  which  diminish  the  intensity 
of  hunger,  and  which  prolong  the  periods  at 
which  it  habitually  manifests  itself:  amongst 
this  number  are  the  inhabiting  of  hot  countries 
and  humid  places,  rest  of  the  body  and  mind, 
depressing  passions,  and,  indeed,  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  interrupt  the  action  of  the  organs, 
and  diminish  the  activity  of  nutrition.  There 
are  also  substances  which,  being  brought  into 
the  digestive  canals,  prevent  hunger,  or  cause  it 
to  cease  ;  as  opium,  hot  drinks,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  hunger,  it  has 
been,  by  turns,  attributed  to  the  providence  of 
the  vital  principle,  to  the  frictions  o  the  sides  of 
the  stomach  against  each  other,  to  the  dragging 


of  the  liver  upon  the  diaphragm,  to  the  action  of 
bile  upon  the  stomach,  to  the  acrimony  and 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  fatigue  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  fibres  of  the  stomach,  to  compression  of 
the  nerves  of  this  viscus,  &c.  &c. 

Hunger  arises,  like  all  other  internal  sens¬ 
ations,  from  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
it  has  no  other  seat  than  this  system  itself,  and 
no  other  causes  than  the  general  law's  of  organ¬ 
isation.  What  very  well  proves  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  is,  that  it  sometimes  continues  though 
the  stomach  is  filled  with  food  ;  that  it  cannot 
be  produced,  though  the  stomach  has  been  some¬ 
time  empty ;  lastly,  that  it  is  so  subject  to  habit  ] 
as  to  cease  spontaneously  after  the  habitual  hour 
of  repast  is  over.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
feeling  which  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  hut  also  of  the  general  weakness  that 
accompanies  it,  and  which,  consequently,  cannot  | 
he  considered  as  real,  at  least  in  the  first  instant  ; 
in  which  it  is  manifested. 

IIurtsickle.  (So  called  because  it  is  trouble-  , 
some  to  cut  down,  and  sometimes  notches  the 
sickle.)  See  Centaurca  cyanus. 

Hush.  See  Gluma. 

Husson’s  Eau  medicinale.  See  Eau  midi- ) 
cinale. 

IIY'ACINTII.  Hyacinthus.  A  gem  much 
prized  by  jewellers.  It  is  a  subspecies  of 
pyramidal  zircon.  It  was  formerly  esteemed  in  | 
medicine  as  an  antispasmodic  and  cordial. 

HYACI'NTHUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  said  by  the 
poets  to  be  named  from  the  friend  of  Apollo, 
who  was  turned  into  this  flower.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Hexandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Hyacinthus  mu'scari.  Muscari.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  musk-grape  flower,  which, 
according  to  Ray,  possesses  emetic  and  diuretic 
qualities. 

Hyacinthus  non  scriptus.  See  Scilla  nutans.  I  i 

HY  ALOID.  ( Hyaloides ;  from  va\os,  glass,! 
and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Transparent,  like  glass,  j  I 

Hyaloid  membrane.  The  capsule  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  See  Oculus. 

HYBERNA'CULUM.  (mot,  i.  n.)  This 
is  defined  by  Linnams  to  be  a  part  of  the  plan 
which  protects  the  embryo  herb  from  externa 
injuries.  It  is  an  organic  body  which  sprout: 
from  the  surface  of  different  parts  of  a  plant 
enclosing  the  rudiments  of  the  new  shoot,  an< 
which  is  capable  of  evolving  a  new  individua 
perfectly  similar  to  the  parent.  This  is  a  mo 
dification  of  the  definition  of  Gxrtner. 

Hybo'ma.  'Tgu’/aa.  A  gibbosity  of  tile  spine 

IIY'BRID.  (Hybrida,  a\  m. ;  from  vgpu 
an  injury:  because  its  nature  is  tainted. )  Th 
offspring  of  two  animals  or  plants  of  a  differen 
species.  Neither  the  hybrid  animal,  nor  hybrid 
plants,  propagate  their  species. 

II  YDA'RTHRUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  68o>, 
water,  and  apOpuv,  a  joint.)  This  disease,  calle 
also  hydarthron ,  anil  hydarthros,  by  the  Greek 
and  sj/ina  rentosa  by  the  Arabian  physicians, 
by  us  termed,  from  its  colour,  a  white  swelling 
In  this  country  it  is  a  very  common  and  an  e> 
tremely  intractable  and  fatal  disease.  The  varii 
ties  of  white  swelling  are  very  numerous,  an 
might  tuscfully  receive  particular  appellation 
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(Systematic  writers  have  generally  been  content 
with  a  distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  scroplmlous.  The  last  species  of  the  disease 
hey  also  distinguish  into  such  tumours  as  pri¬ 
marily  affect  the  bones,  and  the  ligaments  and 
soft  parts;  and  into  other  cases,  in  which  the 
ligaments  and  soft  parts  become  diseased  before 
there  is  any  morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  proves  to 
je  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  using  the  term  rheumatic  he  thinks  to 
ae  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow  are  the  joints 
most  subject  to  white  swellings.  As  the  name 
of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin  is  not  at  all 
altered  in  colour.  In  some  instances  the  swell¬ 
ing  yields,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  pressure  ;  but 
t  never  pits,  and  is  almost  always  sufficiently 
Sim  to  make  an  uninformed  examiner  believe 
chat  the  bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  The 
■pain  is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first; 
m  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least  pain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority 
af  scroplmlous  white  swellings,  let  the  pain  be 
trivial  or  violent,  it  is  particularly  situated  in  one 
part  of  the  joint,  viz.,  either  the  centre  of  the 
articulation,  or  the  head  of  the  tibia,  supposing 
the  knee  affected.  Sometimes  the  pain  continues 
without  interruption  ;  sometimes  there  are  in¬ 
termissions  ;  and  in  other  instances  the  pain 
/•ecurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been  called, 
ly  some  writers,  periodical.  Almost  all  authors 
lescribe  the  patient  as  suffering  'more  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  diseased  part  when  he  is  warm,  and 
particularly  when  he  is  in  this  condition  in 
oed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is  very  incon¬ 
siderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible  enlarge¬ 
ment  whatever.  In  the  little  depressions, 
naturally  situated  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  a 
fulness  first  shows  itself,  and  gradually  spreads 
all  over  the  affected  joint. 

The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his 
body  on  the  disordered  joint,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  of  pain  thus  created,  gets 
into  the  habit  of  only  touching  the  ground  with 
his  toes :  and  the  knee  being  generally  kept  a 
little  bent  in  this  manner,  soon  loses  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  becoming  extended  again.  When 
rwhite  swellings  have  lasted  a  while,  the  knee  is 
almost  always  found  in  a  permanent  state  of 
(flexion.  In  scroplmlous  cases  of  this  kind,  pain 
constantly  precedes  any  appearance  of  swelling  ; 
but  the  interval  between  the  two  symptoms 
(differs  very  much  in  different  subjects. 

I  he  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  ac- 
quires  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integuments 
.retain  their  natural  colour,  and  remain  unaf- 
fected.  The  enlargement  of  the  articulation, 
-however,  always  seems  greater  than  it  really  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  limb 
both  above  and  below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins,  and 
la  shining  smoothness,  are  the  only  alterations  to 
be  noticed  in  the  skin  covering  the  enlarged 
joint.  The  shining  smoothness  seems  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  distention  which  obliterates  the 
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natural  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the  cutis. 
When  the  joint  is  thus  swollen,  the  integu¬ 
ments  cannot  bo  pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they 
could  in  the  state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  advances, 
collections  of  matter  form  about  the  part,  and 
at  length  burst.  The  ulcerated  openings  some¬ 
times  heal  up  ;  but  such  abscesses  are  generally 
followed  by  other  collections,  which  pursue  the 
same  course.  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses 
form  a  few  months  after  the  first  affection  of 
the  joint  ;  on  other  occasions,  several  years 
elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes 
its  appearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  necessarily 
produce  constitutional  disturbance.  The  pa¬ 
tient’s  health  becomes  gradually  impaired  ;  ho 
loses  both  his  appetite  and  natural  rest  and 
sleep ;  his  pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;  and 
obstinate  debilitating  diarrhoea  and  profuse  noc¬ 
turnal  sweats  ensue.  Sucli  complaints  are 
sooner  or  later  followed  by  dissolution,  unless 
the  constitution  be  relieved  in  time,  either  by 
the  amendment  or  removal  of  the  diseased  part. 
In  different  patients,  however,  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the  system,  vary 
very  much  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  oegur. 

Rheumatic  white  swellings  are  very  distinct 
diseases  from  the  scrophulous  distemper  of  large 
joints.  In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to 
occur  without  being  attended  with  swelling. 
Scrophulous  white  swellings,  on  the  other  band, 
are  always  preceded  by  a  pain,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general 
and  diffused  over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of  all 
such  white  swellings  as  come  within  the  class  of 
rheumatic  ones,  little  is  known.  External  ir¬ 
ritation,  either  by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or 
by  the  application  of  violence,  is  often  con¬ 
cerned  in  bringing  on  the  disease  ;  but  very  fre¬ 
quently  no  cause  of  this  kind  can  be  assigned 
for  the  complaint.  As  for  scrophulous  white 
swellings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  con¬ 
stitution,  termed  a  scrophulous  or  strumous  habit. 
In  this  sort  of  temperament,  every  cause  capable 
of  exciting  inflammation,  or  any  morbid  and 
irritable  state  of  a  large  joint,  may  bring  such 
disorders  as  may  end  in  the  severe  disease  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  kind  alluded  to  might  only  induce 
common  healthy  inflammation  of  the  affected 
joint. 

In  scrophulous  habits,  it  also  seems  probable 
that  the  irritation  of  a  joint  is  much  more  easily 
produced  than  in  the  other  constitutions;  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that,  when  once  excited  in 
scrophulous  habits,  it  is  much  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  of  removal  than  in  other  patients. 

HYDA'TIl).  (Hydatis,  idis.  f. ;  from  vhup, 
water.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  entozoary 
animals,  which  are  characterised  by  being  formed 
of  a  membrane  containing  a  water-like  fluid 
See  Entozoa . 
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2.  A  tumour  or  vesicle,  consisting  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  distended  with  a  water-like  fluid. 

IIY'DERUS.  ('TSepor;  from  uoa-p,  water.) 
In  a  general  sense,  the  Greek  writers  use  this 
word  for  dropsy.  Galen  uses  the  phrase  Aeu- 
Kotp\eyparias  vSepos  for  anasarca;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  editors  of  Castelli,  vScpos  irpos  ayiSa, 
hydrops  ad  matulam,  signifies  diabetes. 

HY'DNUM.  (uni,  i.  n.)  A  genus  of  the 
Order  Fungi ;  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Some  of 
the  species  of  this  genus  of  mushrooms  are 
eaten  on  the  Continent;  all  the  dark-coloured, 
with  spots  on  their  underscarf,  are  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  as  poisonous.  The  species  occasionally 
used  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  Hydnum  crinaceum.  The  hedgehog 
mushroom. 

2.  Hydnum  coralloides. 

3.  Hydnum  caput  Medusa;,  Fungo  istrice, 
and  two  other  undetermined  analogous  species; 
but  not  the  Caput  Medusa:  of  Paulet,  which  is 
poisonous. 

4.  Hydnum  repandum.  The  chevrelte. 

5.  Hydnum  auriscalpium.  Brouquichons, 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

II  Y'Dll  AGOGUE.  ( Hydragogus ;  from 
vSup,  water,  and  ayu,  to  drive  out.)  A  me¬ 
dicine  is  so  termed,  which  possesses  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  increasing  the  secretions  or  excretions 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  water 
from  any  of  its  cavities.  The  term  is  chiefly 
applied^  to  cathartics  which  have  this  effect,  as 
jalap,  gamboge,  &c. 

IIydivargyba'ius.  Of  or  belonging  to 
mercury. 

II  ydua'kgyiii  acetas.  Acetate  of  mercury  : 
called  also  Mercurius  acetatus,  and  PiluUn  Key- 
scri.  By  this  preparation  of  mercury,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Keyser  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease.  The  dose  is  from 
three  to  five  grains.  Notwithstanding  the  enco¬ 
mium  given  to  it  by  some,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  efficacious  as  some  other  preparations  of 
mercury. 

HYnitAbiGYiu  am.mo'nio-chlo'ridum.  Hy¬ 
drargyrum  prcccipitatum  album.  Calx  hydrar- 
gyri  alba.  Take  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  six 
ounces;  solution  of  ammonia,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  water, 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  to  this,  when  cold, 
the  solution  of  ammonia,  frequently  stirring  the 
mixture.  Wash  the  precipitated  powder  till  it 
become  tasteless,  and  then  dry  it.  The  product 
of  this  process  is  an  insoluble  submuriate  of 
mercury  and  ammonia.  It  is  only  used  ex¬ 
ternally,  in  ointments  for  some  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions. 

IIyora'iigyri  iiiciiLohunuM.  Oxymurias  liy- 
drargyri.  Hydrargyrus  mnriatus.  Murias 
hydrargi/ri  corrosivus.  Mercurius  sublimatus 
corrosivus.  Mercurius  corrosivus  albus.  Oxy- 
muriatc  of  mercury.  Bichloride  of  mercury. 
Take  of  mercury,  two  pounds;  sulphuric  acid, 
three  pounds;  chloride  of  sodium,  a  pound  and 
a  half.  Boil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  proper  vessel  until  the  sulphate  of  mercury 
shall  be  left  dry.  Rub  this,  when  it  is  cold, 
with  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  an  earthenware 
mortar;  then  sublime  with  a  heat  gradually 
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increased.  An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  | 
poisonous  preparation. 

Given  internally,  in  small  doses,  it  possesses 
antisyphilitic  and  alterative  virtues,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  some  chronic  and  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions,  especially  lepra.  Externally,  applied  in  | 
form  of  lotion,  it  facilitates  the  healing  of  vene¬ 
real  sores,  and  cures  the  itch.  In  gargles  for  l 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat,  the  oxymuriate  of  i 
mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  barley  decoction  R> j., 
honey  of  roses  *ij.,  proves  very  serviceable;  I 
also  in  cases  of  tetters,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  in 
water  ft  j.  ;  and  for  films  and  ulcerations  of  the  | 
cornea,  gr.  j.  to  water  *iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that,  “  when  the  sub-  | 
limate  is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  l 
of  syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed ;  more  ft] 
especially  when  it  produces  a  considerable  de-  i| 
gree  of  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  the  common 
specific  effects  of  mercury  in  the  animal  system.  ) 
But  it  will  often  fail  in  removing  even  a  recent  u 
chancre  ;  and  where  that  symptom  has  vanished,  6 
during  the  administration  of  corrosive  sub-  id 
limate,  I  have  known,”  says  he,  “  a  three  i 
months’  course  of  that  medicine  fail  of  securing  i] 
the  patient  from  a  constitutional  affection.  | 
The  result  of  my  observation  is,  that  simple 
mercury,  calomel,  or  calcined  mercury,  are  pre-  il 
parations  more  to  be  confided  in  for  the  cure  ei 
of  primary  symptoms  than  corrosive  sublimate,  A 
The  latter  will  often  check  the  progress  of  i 
secondary  symptoms  very  conveniently;  and  I  [ji 
think  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  Jj 
venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  el 
and  in  promoting  the  desquamation  of  eruptions.  n| 
Yet,  even  in  these  cases,  it  never  confers  per-  1 1 
manent  benefit;  for  new  symptoms  will  appear  i  ii 
during  the  use  of  it;  and  on  many  occasions  it  HI 
will  fail  of  affording  the  least  advantage  to  the  |k 
patient  from  first  to  last.  I  do  sometimes,  in-  u 
deed,  employ  this  preparation  in  venereal  cases ;  lA 
but  it  is  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial  1 1 
course,  to  bring  the  constitution  under  the  in-  li 
fluence  of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  Hj 
a  course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of  lit 
increasing  the  action  of  simple  mercury.  I  1 
sometimes  also  prescribe  it  after  the  conclusion  l 
of  a  course  of  friction,  to  support  the  mercurial  i  i 
influence  in  the  habit,  in  order  to  guard  against  In 
the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  on  no  occasion  s 
whatever  is  it  safe  to  confide  in  this  preparation  lit 
singly  and  uncombined  for  the  cure  of  any  truly  ( I 
venereal  symptoms. 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  given  in  a  tl 
liquid  form,  or  made  into  pills  with  bread  tl 
crumb.  The  dose  is  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  ill 
of  a  grain  twice  a  day. 

A  solution  of  it  is  ordered  in  the  Pharma-  W 
copceia,  termed  Liquor  hydrargyri  bichloridi,  I  ft 
which  is  made  by  dissolving  bichloride  of  mer-M 
cury  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  of  each  tenlw 
grains,  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  facilitate! Ill 
the  administration  of  divisions  of  the  grain  ofiB 
this  active  medicine.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  con- II 
tains  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt.  M'hc*|  (I 
dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

IIydra'iicyri  bicya'nidum.  Bicyanide  of 1 19 
mercury.  Take  of  percyanidc  of  iron,  eight!  9 
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unices ;  binoxide  of  mercury,  ten  ounces ;  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  four  pints:  boil  them  together  for 
jalf  an  hour,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor 
hat  crystals  may  form.  Wash  what  remains  fre- 
piently  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  again 
•vaporate  the  mixed  liquors  that  crystals  may 
orm. 

Bicyanide  of  mercury  may  also  be  prepared 
>y  adding  as  much  binoxide  of  mercury  as  will 
xactly  saturate  it,  to  hydrocyanic  acid  distilled 
rom  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  diluted  sul- 
ihuric  acid. 

In  the  first  of  these  processes,  the  cyanogen 
nits  the  iron  and  unites  with  the  mercury, 
while  the  oxygen,  leaving  the  mercury,  unites 
vith  the  iron.  In  the  second  process,  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  binoxide  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of 
lie  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  cyanogen  com¬ 
bines  with  the  mercury.  The  bicyanide  of 
nercury  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocy- 
nic  acid.  See  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

H  ydrargyri  BixioDiDUM.  Biniodide  of 
nercury.  Take  of  mercury,  an  ounce ;  iodine, 
En  drachms;  alkohol  as  much  as  may  be  suf- 
.cient.  Itub  the  mercury  and  iodine  together, 
dding  the  alkohol  gradually,  until  the  globules 
disappear.  Dry  the  powder  with  a  gentle  heat, 
nd  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

The  biniodide  of  mercury  is  of  a  red  colour, 
pproaehing  to  scarlet ;  it  is  easily  fusible,  and 
ublimes  in  rhombic  scales,  which  are  yellow  at 
rst,  but  become  red  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble 
1  water.  It  is  soluble  in  some  acids,  and  in 
eated  alkohol. 

This  salt  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  iodine, 
tnd  one  of  mercury. 

It  has  been  used  in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
iffections,  in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  It  has 
■Iso  been  applied  as  an  ointment. 

Hydrargyp.i  bino'xydum.  Oxydrum  hydrar- 
yri  rubrum.  Hydrargyrus  calcinatus.  Bin- 
Aide  of  mercury.  Red  oxide  of  mercury, 
ake  of  bichloride  of  mercury  four  ounces, 
ilution  of  potash  twenty-eight  fluid  ounces, 
dstilled  water  six  pints.  Dissolve  the  bichloride 
i  the  water,  strain,  and  add  the  solution  of 
otash.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  wash  the  precipi¬ 
ce  till  nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived,  and 
ry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  This  preparation  of 
nercury  is  given  with  great  advantage  in  the 
are  of  syphilis.  Its  action,  however,  is  such, 
hen  given  alone,  on  the  bowels,  as  to  require 
:ie  addition  of  opium,  which  totally  prevents 
•  It  is  also  given  in  conjunction  with  opium 
nd  camphire,  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  chronic  pains 
rid  diseases  of  long  continuance.  It  is  given  as 
u  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in  chronic  pains 
tnd  diseases  of  long  continuance.  It  is  given  as 
n  alterative  and  diaphoretic  from  gr.  ss.  to  ij. 
/cry  night,  joined  with  camphire  and  opium, 
rich  gr.  one  fourth  or  one  half.  It  is  violently 
netic  and  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  gr.  iv.  to 
r.  v. 

Hydra  rgyri  CHLobunuM.  Hydrargyri  sub- 
urius.  Calomelas.  Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus. 
Mimalutn  dulce.  Calomel.  Take  of  mercury, 
Jur  pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  three  pounds; 

’  oride  of  sodium,  one  pound  and  a  half;  dis¬ 
hed  water  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Boil  , 
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two  pounds  of  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  proper  vessel,  until  the  sulphate  of 
mercury  is  dry ;  when  this  is  cold,  triturate  it 
with  two  pounds  of  mercury,  in  an  earthen  mor¬ 
tar,  that  they  may  be  perfectly  mixed.  Then 
add  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  rub  them  to¬ 
gether  until  all  globules  disappear ;  afterwards 
sublime.  Reduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  carefully  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it. 

Calomel  is  the  most  extensively  useful  of  all 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  and  its  virtues  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  de¬ 
scription  here.  As  a  purgative,  it  has  a  power 
of  correcting  morbid  states  of  the  abdominal 
secretions  which  is  not  possessed  by  any  other 
medicine  of  that  class.  As  a  mercurial,  it  is 
applicable  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than,  per¬ 
haps,  any  other.  Its  operation  is  variously 
modified  by  combination  with  opium,  antimony, 
purgatives,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  one  grain  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  intention  with  which 
it  is  given. 

Hydrargyri  iodi/dum.  Take  of  mercury, 
an  ounce;  iodine,  five  drachms;  alkohol  as 
much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Rub  the  mercury 
and  iodine  together,  until  the  globules  disappear. 
Dry  the  powder  immediately,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  without  the  access  of  light,  and  keep  it  in 
a  well-stopped  vessel. 

The  iodide  of  mercury  is  a  greenish  yellow 
powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  exposure  to  light  or  heat,  being  resolved 
into  mercury  and  biniodide ;  when  quickly 
heated,  however,  it  sublimes  nearly  or  quite  un¬ 
changed. 

Iodide  of  mercury  is  composed  of  one  equi¬ 
valent  of  iodine,  and  one  equivalent  of  mercury. 

It  has  been  given  internally  in  scrophulous 
cases,  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum.  Nilrico-oxy- 
dum  hydrargyri.  Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber. 
Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber.  Mercurius  prcec.ipi- 
tatus  corrosions.  Nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  Red 
precipitate.  Take  of  purified  mercury,  by 
weight,  three  pounds  ;  of  nitric  acid,  by  weight, 
a  pound  and  a  half;  of  distilled  water  two  pints. 
Mix  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat, 
until  the  mercury  be  dissolved.  Evaporate  the 
liquor,  and  pulverise  what  remains.  But  this 
into  another  shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a  moderate 
heat,  and  raise  the  fire  gradually,  until  red 
vapour  shall  cease  to  rise.  This  preparation  is 
very  extensively  employed  by  surgeons  as  a 
stimulant  and  escharotie  ;  but  its  extraordinary 
activity  does  not  allow  of  its  being  given  inter¬ 
nally.  Finely  levigated,  and  mixed  with 
common  cerates,  it  is  an  excellent  application  to 
indolent  ulcers,  especially  those  which  remain 
after  burns  and  scalds,  and  those  in  which  the 
granulations  are  indolent  and  flabby.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  caustic  application  to  chancres. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum.  Oxydum  hydrargyri 
cinereum.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  The 
gray  or  black  oxide  of  mercury.  It  has  received 
several  names  :  JEthiops  per  se ;  Pulvis  mercu- 
rialis  cinercus ;  Mercurius  cinereus ;  Turpethum 
nigrum ;  Mercurius  preecipitatus  niger.  Take 
3  A 
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of  chloride  of  mercury,  an  ounce  ;  lime-water,  a 
gallon.  Mix  them  and  agitate  frequently.  Set 
the  mixture  aside,  and  when  the  oxide  has  sub¬ 
sided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Lastly,  wash  the 
precipitate  till  it  be  perfectly  free  from  lime,  and 
dry  it  in  the  air  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper 
The  dose  is  from  gr.  ij.  to  x.  There  are  four 
other  preparations  of  this  oxide  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  :  — 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna,  has  written 
a  treatise  on  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  medicine. 
It  is  very  troublesome  to  make  ;  and  does  not 
appear  to  possess  more  virtues  than  some  other 
mercurial  preparations.  Another  made  by 
triturating  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  mercury 
together.  The  third,  composed  of  honey  or 
liquorice  and  purified  mercury.  The  fourth 
is  the  blue  mercurial  ointment.  These  prepar¬ 
ations  possess  anthelmintic,  antisyphilitic,  alter¬ 
ative,  sialagogue,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and 
are  used  in  the  cure  of  worms,  syphilis,  ame- 
norrhoea,  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic  diseases, 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  oxydum. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  nigrum.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum. 

Hydrargyri  submurias.  See  Hydrargyri  chlo- 
ridum. 

Hydrargyri  sulphas.  See  Hydrargyrum  vi¬ 
triol  at  um. 

IIydrarcyri  sulphuretum  nigrum.  Hy- 
drargyrus  cum  sulphure.  iEthiop’s  mineral. 
Take  of  purified  mercury,  sublimed  sulphur, 
each  a  pound,  by  weight.  This  preparation  is 
called  Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  cum  sulphure  in 
the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836.  Rub 
them  together,  till  the  metallic  globules  dis¬ 
appear.  Some  suppose  that  the  mercury  is  ox¬ 
idised  in  this  process,  but  that  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  best  experiments.  The  mercury,  by  this 
admixture  of  the  sulphur,  is  deprived  of  its 
salivating  power,  and  may  be  administered  with 
safety  to  all  ages  and  constitutions,  as  an  an¬ 
thelmintic  and  alterative. 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  Red 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  Hydrargyrus  sulphuratus 
ruber.  Minium  purum.  Minium  Grcecorum. 
Magnes  epilepsia?.  Alzemafor.  Amnion.  Aza- 
vwr.  Vitruvius  calls  it  anthrax.  A  red  mineral 
substance  composed  of  mercury  combined  with 
sulphur.  It  is  either  native  or  factitious. 

].  The  native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  mo¬ 
derately  compact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red 
colour.  Jt  is  found  in  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts, 
in  the  Palatine,  in  Spain,  South  America,  &c. 
It  is  called  native  vermilion,  and  cinnabar  in 
flowers. 

2.  The  factitious  is  thus  prepared :  —  “  Take 
of  mercury,  two  pounds  ;  sulphur,  five  ounces. 
Having  melted  the  sulphur  over  the  fire,  mix 
in  the  mercury,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins 
to  swell,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and 
cover  it  with  considerable  force  to  prevent  in¬ 
flammation  ;  then  rub  the  mass  into  powder, 
and  sublime.”  This  preparation  is  called  Hy¬ 
drargyri  bi sulphuret  um  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  1 836.  It  is  esteemed  a  mild  mercurial 
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alterative,  and  given  to  children  in  small  doses. 
Hoffmann  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  sedative 
and  antispasmodic.  Others  deny  that  cinnabar, 
taken  internally,  has  any  medicinal  quality; 
and  their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  insolu¬ 
bility  of  it  in  any  menstruum.  In  surgery  its 
chief  and  almost  only  use  is  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  quicksilver  by  fumigation.  Thus  em¬ 
ployed  it  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  in 
venereal  cases.  Ulcers  and  excrescences  about 
the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women  are  par-  L 
ticularly  benefited  by  it ;  and  in  these  cases  it  i 
is  most  conveniently  applied  by  placing  a  red-  , 
hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a  night  stool-pan,  ; 
and,  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains  of  the 
red  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  placing  the  patient  | 
on  the  stool.  To  fumigate  ulcers  in  the  throat,  jj 
it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  fumes  on  the  part  |- 
affected,  through  the  tube  of  a  funnel.  By  en-  - 
closing  the  patient  naked  in  a  box,  it  has,  on  p 
some  occasions,  been  contrived  to  fumigate  the  L| 
whole  body  at  once,  and  in  this  way  the  specific  i 
operation  of  the  quicksilver  has  been  very  rapidly  j  I 
produced. 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea  is  j 
spoken  of  as  confirmed,  in  a  treatise  by  Sabo-  iJ 
nette,  and  by  trials  made  in  Bartholomew’s  ‘j 
hospital. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mer-  ij 
curial  fumigation,  concludes,  that  where  check-  ii  j 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disease  suddenly  is  an  ,  I 
object  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  j  ( 
covered  with  ulcers  or  large  and  numerous  pa 
eruptions,  and  in  general  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  .T 
excrescences,  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  ap-  n 
plication  of  great  efficacy  and  utility;  but  that  ii 
it  is  apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  w* 
consequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  i  ? 
securing  the  constitution  against  a  relapse,  as  1 1 
great  a  quantity  of  mercury  must  be  introduced  jrf| 
into  the  system,  by  inunction,  as  if  no  fumi-  i  i 
gation  had  been  employed. 

HYDRAllGY'RI  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  so  called  I 
because  produced  by  hydrargyrus.)  A  name,  i  i 
in  some  writings,  of  the  erythematous  redness  ^ 
which  mercury  sometimes  produces.  See  lie-  i  j 
zema. 

II YDIIA'RG YRUM.  (um,  i.  n.  'T5w-tj 
y  vpos ;  from  vS  cvp,  water,  and  apyvpos,  silver:  tr 
so  named,  from  its  having  a  resemblance  to  j 
fluid  silver.)  Hydrargyrus.  Quicksilver.  A 

metal  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  and  the  11 
compounds  of  which  are  very  extensively  used  il" 
in  medicine.  See  Mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  acctatum.  See  Hydrargyri  fl 

acetas. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  Mercury  with  i 
chalk.  Mercurius  alkalizatus.  Take  of  puri-  1 1 
fied  mercury,  by  weight,  three  ounces;  prepared  1 1| 
chalk,  five  ounces.  Rub  them  together,  until  i  I 
the  metallic  globules  disappear.  This  prepar-  II 
ation  is  milder  than  any  other  mercurial  except  1 1 
the  sulphuret,  and  does  not  so  easily  act  upon  It 
the  bowels ;  it  is  therefore  used  largely  by 
many  practitioners,  and  possesses  alterative  pro-  | 
perties  in  cutaneous  and  venereal  complaints,  in  t  fj 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  or  ot  the  prostate  |  w 
gland,  given  in  the  dose  of  9ss.  to  Jss.,  two  or  f  f 
three  times  a  day. 
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Hydrargyrum  thosphoratum.  This  remedy 
has  been  observed  to  heal  inveterate  venereal 
ulcers  in  a  very  short  time,  nay,  in  the  course 
iof  a  very  few  days,  particularly  those  about  the 
■pudenda.  In  venereal  inflammations  of  the 
■eyes,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and  chronic  erup¬ 
tions,  it  has  proved  of  eminent  service.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  used  with  necessary  precaution, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  practitioner,  it 
is  a  medicine  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation. 
The  cases  in  which  it  deserves  the  preference 
over  other  mercurial  preparations  are  these : 
in  an  inveterate  stage  of  syphilis,  particularly 
in  persons  of  torpid  insensible  fibres;  in  cases 
:of  exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the 
lymphatic  system ;  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
skin.  The  following  is  the  formula.  R  Hy¬ 
drargyri  phosphorati,  gr.  iv.  Corticis  cinna- 
momi  in  pulverem  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sacchari 
purif.  5  ss.  Misce.  The  whole  to  be  divided 
into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  every  morning  and  evening,  unless  sali¬ 
vation  takes  place,  when  it  ought  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Some  patients,  however,  will  bear  from 
one  to  two  grains  of  the  phosphate  of  quick- 
diver,  without  inconvenience. 

Hydrargyrum  prcecipitatum  album.  See  Hy¬ 
drargyri  ammonio-chloridum. 

Hydrargyrum  prcecipitatum  cinereum. 
This  preparation  is  an  oxide  of  mercury,  nearly 
the  same  with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  of  the 
[London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  used  as  an  al¬ 
terative  in  cases  of  pains  arising  from  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  rheumatism  with  syphilis.  It  may 
be  substituted  for  the  hydrargyrus  sulphuratus 
ruber,  in  fumigating  ozama,  and  venereal  ul- 
xerated  sore  throat,  on  account  of  its  not  yield¬ 
ing  any  vapour  offensive  to  the  patient. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  Purified  mer- 
•eury.  Argentum  vivum  purificatum.  Take  of 
mercury,  by  weight,  six  pounds ;  iron  filings,  a 
pound.  Rub  them  together,  and  distil  the 
mercury  from  an  iron  retort,  by  the  application 
of  heat  to  it.  Purified  quicksilver  is  sometimes 
administered  in  its  metallic  state,  in  doses  of  an 
ounce  or  more,  in  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

Hydrargyrum  vilriolatum.  See  Subsulphas 
hydrargyri  Jiavus. 

II Y'  DR  ATE.  A  compound  in  which  water 
is  chemically  combined  with  some  other  sub¬ 
stance.  Thus,  when  water  is  poured  upon 
iquicklime,  the  water  disappears,  and  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  lime  are  modified ;  the  slaked 
lime  which  results  is  a  hydrate  of  lime. 

H  y'drated.  Chemically  combined  with  water. 

HY'DRELcE'UM.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  from  t /Scop, 
water,  and  eAaior,  oil.)  A  mixture  of  oil  and 
water. 

Hydre'nteroce'le.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  bSaip, 
water,  « nepov,  an  intestine,  and  rtjAt),  a  tumour. ) 
A  hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended 
with  an  intestinal  hernia. 

H  YDRPODATE.  Hydriodas.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  the  hydriodic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

HVDEIO'DIC  ACID.  Acidum  liydriodi- 
cum.  If  four  parts  of  iodine  be  mixed  with  one 
of  phosphorus,  in  a  small  glass  retort,  applying 
a  gentle  heat,  and  adding  few  drops  of  water 
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from  time  to  time,  a  gas  comes  over,  which  must 
be  received  in  the  mercurial  bath.  This  is  hy¬ 
driodic  acid  in  a  gaseous  form. 

An  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  can  easily  be 
obtained,  very  economically,  by  passing  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  mixture  of 
water  and  iodine  in  a  Woolf’s  bottle.  On 
heating  the  liquid  obtained,  the  excess  of  sul¬ 
phur  flies  off,  and  leaves  liquid  hydriodic  acid. 
Hydriodic  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  pass¬ 
ing  hydrogen  over  iodine  at  an  elevated  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  compounds  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the 
salifiable  bases  are  called  hydriodates,  and  may 
be  easily  formed,  either  by  direct  combination, 
or  by  acting  on  the  basis  in  water  with  iodine. 

None  of  these  salts  have  yet  been  applied  to 
any  medical  purpose,  except  the  hydriodates 
of  potash,  soda,  and  zinc,  which  are  used  as  ex¬ 
ternal  applications  to  scrophulous  tumours. 

Hydriodate  of  potash.  See  Potassre  hydriodas. 

Hydriodate  of  soda.  See  Sodce  hydriodas. 

HYDRO'A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  68 imp,  water.) 
A  watery  pustule. 

IIY'DROBRO'MATE.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  hydrobromic  acid  with  a  base. 

IIY'DROBRO'MIC  ACID.  Acidum  hydro- 
bromicum.  An  acid  composed  of  equal  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  bromine.  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  bromine,  water,  and  phosphorus  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  from  which  the  hydrio¬ 
dic  acid  results.  The  constitution  of  hydro¬ 
bromic  acid,  and  its  compounds,  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids. 

II Y' DROCHLO'RIC  ACID.  ( Acidum 
hydrochloricum ;  so  named  from  its  being  a  com¬ 
pound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.)  This  acid  is 
a  compound  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hy¬ 
drogen.  The  following  is  the  process  for  obtain¬ 
ing  it  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
Take  of  dried  chloride  of  sodium,  two  pounds; 
sulphuric  acid,  twenty  ounces ;  distilled  water, 
twenty-four  fluid  ounces.  Add  the  sulphuric 
acid,  previously  mixed  with  twelve  fluid  ounces 
of  water,  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  glass  re¬ 
tort.  Pour  the  remainder  of  the  water  into  a 
receiver;  then,  having  fitted  the  retort  to  it,  let 
the  acid  distil  over  into  this  water  by  the  heat 
of  a  sand  bath  gradually  increased.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  acid  is  stated  at  1*10. 

When  received  in  glass  jars  over  dry  mercury, 
it  is  invisible,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical 
properties  of  air.  Its  odour  is  pungent  and  pecu¬ 
liar;  its  taste  acid  and  corrosive.  The  specific 
gravity  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  compared  with  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  is  1*269.  If  an  inflamed  taper 
be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extinguished. 
It  is  destructive  of  animal  life;  but  the  irritation 
produced  by  it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely  permits 
its  descent  into  the  lungs.  It  is  merely  changed 
in  bulk  by  alterations  of  temperature;  it  expe¬ 
riences  no  change  of  state.  Water  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  40°  Falir.  dissolves  about  480  times 
its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming 
liquid  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*210. 

When  potassium,  tin,  or  zinc  is  heated  in 
contact  with  this  gas  over  mercury,  one  half  of 
the  volume  disappears,  and  the  remainder  is 
pure  hydrogen.  On  examining  the  solid  re- 
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siduc,  it  is  found  to  be  a  metallic  chloride. 
Hence,  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  united  in  equal  volumes.  This 
view  of  its  nature  was  originally  given  by  Scheele, 
though  obscured  by  terms  derived  from  the  vague 
and  visionary  hypothesis  of  phlogiston.  The 
French  school  afterwards  introduced  the  belief 
that  muriatic  acid  gas  was  a  compound  of  an 
unknown  radical  and  water;  and  that  chlorine 
consisted  of  this  radical  and  oxygen.  Sir  H. 
Davy  has  proved,  by  decisive  experiments,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  chlorine 
must  be  regarded  as  a  simple  substance,  and 
muriatic  acid  gas  as  a  compound  of  it  with  hy¬ 
drogen.  See  Chlorine. 

In  the  old  process  for  obtaining  muriatic  acid, 
common  salt  was  previously  decrepitated,  then 
ground  with  dried  clay,  and  kneaded  or  wrought 
with  water  to  a  moderately  stiff  consistence,  after 
which  it  was  divided  into  balls  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg:  these  balls,  being  previously  well 
dried,  were  put  into  a  retort,  so  as  to  fill  the 
vessel  two  thirds  full ;  distillation  being  then 
proceeded  upon,  the  muriatic  acid  came  over 
when  the  heat  was  raised  to  ignition.  In  this 
process  eight  or  ten  parts  of  clay  to  one  of  salt 
are  to  be  used.  The  retort  must  be  of  stone¬ 
ware  well  coated,  and  the  furnace  must  be  of 
that  kind  called  reverberatory. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  salt  was 
merely  divided  in  this  operation  by  the  clay,  and 
on  this  account  more  readily  gave  out  its  acid  ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  silicious  earth,  which  abounds 
in  large  proportions  in  all  natural  clays,  and  de¬ 
tains  the  alkali  of  the  salt  by  combining  with  it. 

Sir  II.  Davy  first  gave  the  just  explanation  of 
this  decomposition.  Common  salt  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  The  sodium 
may  be  conceived  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  in  the  earth,  and  with  the  earth 
itself,  to  form  a  vitreous  compound ;  and  the 
chlorine  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
forming  muriatic  acid  gas.  “  It  is  also  easy,” 
adds  he,  “  according  to  these  new  ideas,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  decomposition  of  salt  by  moistened 
litharge,  the  theory  of  which  has  so  much  per¬ 
plexed  the  most  acute  chemists.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  an  instance  of  compound  affinity: 
the  chlorine  is  attracted  by  the  lead,  and  the  so¬ 
dium  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  litharge, 
and  with  water,  to  form  hydrate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
When  common  salt  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  it  was  usual  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by 
saying,  that  the  acid,  by  its  superior  affinity, 
aided  by  heat,  expelled  the  gas,  and  united  to 
tile  soda.  But,  as  neither  muriatic  acid  nor 
soda  exists  in  common  salt,  we  must  now  modify 
the  explanation,  by  saying  that  the  water  of  the 
0.1  of  vitriol  is  first  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites 
to  the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which  is  seized  on  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  chlorine  combines 
•with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  exhales  in 
the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas.” 

JOO  parts  of  dry  sea-salt  are  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  62  parts  by  weight  of  muriatic  acid  gas. 

The  English  manufacturers  use  iron  stills  lor 
this  distillation,  with  earthen  heads ;  lor  the  pur- 
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pose  of  philosophical  chemistry,  glass  should  be 
used. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  a  straw 
colour ;  but  this  is  owing  to  accidental  impurity ; 
for  it  does  not  obtain  in  the  acid  produced  by 
the  impregnation  of  water  with  the  aeriform 
acid. 

The  substances  which  were  formerly  regarded 
as  salts  of  muriatic  acid  are  now  considered  as 
chlorides  of  metallic  bases,  which  become  mu¬ 
riates  or  hydrochlorates  only  when  dissolved  in 
water.  Combined  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  aqua  regia. 

Hydrochloric  acid  possesses  tonic  powers. 
In  typhoid  fevers,  although  employed  on  the 
Continent  with  success,  it  has  not  proved  so 
beneficial  in  this  country ;  and,  when  freely 
used,  it  is  apt  to  determine  to  the  bowels.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  the  muriatic  acid  has  been  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  bath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout.  When 
combined  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with 
water,  it  forms  the  nitro-muriatic  bath  much 
celebrated  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  other 
cases.  See  Balneum. 

II  YD  Ro-rr.uo me  acid.  Acidum  hi/drnfluori- 
cum.  So  called,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
compound  of  hydrogen,  manna,  and  fluorine. 

This  acid  was  made  known  by  Scheele:  the 
process  for  procuring  it  pure  was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Knight ;  and  its  properties  were  exa¬ 
mined  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  in  1810. 
When  finely  powdered  fluoride  of  calcium,  or 
fiuor  spar  as  it  is  usually  called,  (carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  its  purity,)  is  distilled  with  twice  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  highly  volatile  and 
corrosive  liquid,  which  is  hydro-Jluoric  arid,  is 
obtained  ;  it  acts  powerfully  on  glass  and  most 
of  the  metals  :  the  retort  employed  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  of  lead,  with  a  tube  and  receiver 
of  pure  silver ;  the  receiver  must  be  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  product  is 
best  preserved  in  a  silver  bottle,  with  a  well- 
fitted  stopper  of  the  same  material.  When  pure, 
it  is  clear  and  colourless,  is  very  volatile,  and 
smokes  when  exposed  to  air ;  at  temperatures 
above  60°  it  flies  off  in  vapour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1  -0609 ;  but  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  water  it  acquires  a 
considerable  increase  of  density,  the  mixture 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '25.  Its  attraction 
for  water  exceeds  that  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
when  dropped  into  water  it  excites  a  hissing 
noise,  and  great  heat  is  evolved.  Its  vapour  is 
dangerously  pungent  and  irritating,  and  the 
liquid  acid  eminently  active  upon  organic  sub¬ 
stances;  a  minute  drop  of  it  upon  the  skin  pro¬ 
duces  a  painful  sore,  and  in  larger  quantities 
dangerous  and  malignant  ulceration  :  hence  the 
vessels  containing  it  require  to  be  handled  with 
great  caution.  Its  most  characteristic  property 
is  the  energy  with  which  it  acts  upon  glass:  its 
vapours  soon  destroy  the  polish  and  transparency 
of  all  neighbouring  glass  vessels,  and  when 
dropped  upon  glass,  great  heat  and  effervescence 
are  produced,  and  dense  fumes  evolved  consist¬ 
ing  of  fluo. silicic  acid.  Diluted  with  about  six 
parts  of  water,  the  acid  may  be  used  for  etching 
upon  glass,  which  it  very  effectually  accom¬ 
plishes  in  a  few  minutes. 
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The  nature  of  this  powerful  and  peculiar  acid 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  its  basis,  fluor¬ 
ine,  not  having  been  obtained  in  an  insulated 
form.  All  analogy,  however,  leads  us  to  regard 
it  as  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen.  In 
the  voltaic  circuit,  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  it 
at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  positive  platinum 
wire  corroded  and  converted  into  a  brown  com¬ 
pound,  probably  of  fluorine  and  platinum.  Many 
of  the  metals  also  decompose  it  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  ;  and  peculiar  compounds  re¬ 
sult,  fluorides,  consisting  of  the  metal  in  com¬ 
bination  with  fluorine.  The  action  of  potassium 
upon  this  acid  is  very  energetic ;  it  is  attended 
by  explosion,  by  the  liberation  of  hydrogen,  and 
by  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  soluble  saline 
compound,  which  is  considered  as  a  fluoride  of 
potassium. 

The  hydro-fluoric  acid  is  probably  a  compound 
analogous  to  the  other  hydracids ;  that  is,  con¬ 
stituted  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
fluorine.  This  view  of  its  nature,  as  opposed  to 
its  containing  oxygen,  was  first  suggested  by 
Ampere,  and  Davy,  and  is  adopted  by  Berze¬ 
lius.  “  If  this  acid,”  he  says,  “  be  a  hydracid, 
as  we  we  assume  it  to  be,  it  will  consist  of  94-95 
fluorine,  and  5-05  hydrogen;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  a  hydrated  oxyacid,  it  consists  of  54-34 
acid  and  45-66  water.”  Upon  the  whole,  the 
analogies  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion  are  too 
strong  to  be  rejected.  —  Brands. 

Hy  dro-sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  hydrosul- 
phuricum.  The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  is  so  called  by  Gay  Lussac. 
See  Hydrogen. 

H  YDRo-suLrHunous  acid.  Acidum  hydrosul- 
phurosum.  When  three  volumes  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
botli  dry,  are  mixed  together  over  mercury,  they 
are  condensed  into  a  solid  orange  yellow  body, 
which  Dr.  Thompson  calls  hydro-sulphurous 
acid. 

llydrocarbonate.  See  Carburettcd  hydrogen. 

Hydroca'rdia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  i/Scop, 
water,  and  Kapbia,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis. 
Hydrops  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 
Dropsy  of  the  heart.  See  Hydropericardium. 

HY'DROCE'LE.  (e.  es,  f.  ;  from  vSccp, 
water,  and  ktjAij,  a  tumour. )  The  term  hydro¬ 
cele,  used  in  a  literal  sense,  means  any  tumour 
produced  by  water;  but  surgeons  have  always 
confined  it  tothose  which  possess  either  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  scrotum,  or  the  coats  of  the  testicle 
and  its  vessels.  The  first  of  these,  viz.  that 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  membranes  of  the  scro¬ 
tum,  anasarca  integumentorum,  is  common  to 
the  whole  bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance 
which  loosely  envelopes  both  the  testes.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  a  symptom  of  a  disease, 
in  which  the  whole  habit  is  most  frequently 
more  or  less  concerned,  and  very  seldom  affects 
the  part  only,  'file  latter,  or  that  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  coats  immediately  investing  the  testicle 
and  its  vessels,  hydrocele  tunicae  vaginalis,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  local,  very  seldom  affects  the  common 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  generally  attacks  one 
side  only,  and  is  frequently  found  in  persons 
who  are  perfectly  free  from  all  other  com¬ 
plaints. 
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The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal  hydrocele 
has  an  undulating  feel. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  is 
a  morbid  accumulation  of  the  water  separated 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
to  moisten  or  lubricate  the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  disappears 
or  diminishes,  but  generally  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  sometimes  rapidly,  at  others  more  slowly. 
In  some  it  grows  to  a  painful  degree  of  disten¬ 
sion  in  a  few  months:  in  others,  it  continues 
many  years  with  little  disturbance.  As  it  en¬ 
larges  it  becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent;  so  tiiat  if  a  candle  is  held  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  degree  of  light  is  perceived 
through  the  whole  tumour;  but  the  only  certain 
distinction  is  the  fluctuation,  which  is  not  found 
when  the  disease  is  a  hernia  of  the  omentum  or 
intestines,  or  an  inflammatory  or  a  scirrhous 
tumour  of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  cystata.  Encysted  hydrocele  of 
the  spermatic  cord  resembles  the  common  hydro¬ 
cele;  but  the  tumour  does  not  extend  to  the 
testicle,  which  may  be  felt  below  or  behind  it, 
while  in  the  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  coat,  when 
large,  the  testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this 
disease,  also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the  tu¬ 
mour.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained  in  two 
distinct  cells  ;  and  this  is  discovered  by  little 
contractions  in  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
anasarcous  hydrocele  by  a  sensible  fluctuation, 
and  the  want  of  the  inelastic  pitting ;  from  her¬ 
nia,  by  its  beginning  below,  from  its  not  reced¬ 
ing  in  an  horizontal  position,  and  not  enlarging 
by  coughing  and  sneezing. 

Hydrocele  funiculi  spermatici,  or  hydro¬ 
cele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Anasarcous  hydro- 
celeof  the  spermatic  cord  sometimes  accompanies 
ascites,  and  at  other  times  it  is  found  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cellular  substance  in  or  about  the 
spermatic  cord.  The  causes  of  this  disease  may 
be  obstructions  in  the  lymphatics,  leading  from 
the  part,  in  consequence  of  scirrhous  affections 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
truss  applied  for  the  cure  of  hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with  anasarca 
in  other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  particular  description.  When  it  is  local,  it 
is  attended  with  a  colourless  tumour  in  the  course 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the 
touch,  and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In 
an  erect  position  of  the  body,  it  is  of  an  oblong 
figure  ;  but  when  the  body  is  recumbent,  it  is 
flatter,  and  somewhat  round.  Generally  it  is 
no  longer  than  the  part  of  the  cord  which  lies  in 
the  groin  ;  though  sometimes  it  extends  as  far 
as  the  testicle,  and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to 
an  uncommon  size.  By  pressure,  a  great  part 
of  the  swelling  can  always  be  made  to  recede 
into  the  abdomen.  It  instantly,  however,  re¬ 
turns  to  its  former  situation,  on  the  pressure 
being  withdrawn. 

I Iydrocele  periton-ki.  The  common  dropsy 
of  the  belly,  or  ascites. 

Hydrocele  spinalis.  A  watery  swelling 
on  the  vertebra?.  See  Hydrorachis. 

IIYDROCE'PIIALUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from 
u5oip,  water,  and  icapa Atj,  the  head.)  Hydro* 
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cephalum.  Hydrencephalus.  Dropsy  of  the 
brain.  Dropsy  of  the  head.  It  is  distinguished 
by  authors  into  external  and  internal;  into 
hydrocephalus  membranarum  and  ventriciilorum; 
into  acute  and  chronic.  Dr.  Cullen  places  the  | 
acute  form,  which  has  dilated  pupils,  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  amongst  his  j 
comatose  diseases,  as  a  species  of  apoplexy,  and 
calls  it  Apoplexia  hydrocephalica ;  and  the  chro¬ 
nic  form  amongst  the  intumescentite. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the  | 
brow,  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nausea, 
vomiting,  preternatural  slowness  of  the  pulse,  ! 
and  convulsions,  are  the  pathognomic  symptoms 
of  this  disease,  which  have  been  laid  down  by 
the  generality  of  writers. 

The  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  which  gives  j 
name  to  this  disease,  is  one  of  the  many  symp¬ 
toms  which  accompany  it.  It  has  been  stated, 
in  treating  of  dropsy,  and  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  divisions  of  dropsical  maladies,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  primary  and  intrinsic 
causes,  as  well  as  the  result  of  preternatural 
action,  and  this  precaution  is  above  all  proper 
in  speaking  of  hydrocephalus;  for  here  much 
doubt  has  always  existed  as  to  its  nosological 
arrangement.  Pathologists,  who  have  had  in 
view  chronic  hydrocephalus,  with  dilatation  of 
the  sutures  of  the  cranium,  and  who  have 
traced  this  condition  to  a  cachectic  or  scrofulous 
diathesis,  have  classed  hydrocephalus  with 
dropsy  ;  but  it  is  more  common,  with  system¬ 
atic  writers  on  medicine,  to  regard  the  effusion 
as  an  occasional  and  secondary  matter,  and  to 
consider  the  true  disease  as  altogether  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain  and  membranes.  The 
last-mentioned  explanation  of  the  disease  is 
supported  by  the  most  approved  teachers,  and 
claims  the  first  attention. 

Acute  hydrocephalus,  in  its  early  stages,  is 
characterised  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  The  head  is  hot,  the  face  flushed, 
the  eyes  dull,  and  without  expression.  The 
arteries  of  the  temples  and  neck  pulsate  strongly. 
The  child,  for  this  is  chiefly  an  infantile  malady, 
is  restless  and  fretful,  evidently  suffering  pain, 
while  both  the  countenance  and  the  gestures 
refer  to  the  head  as  its  seat.  There  is  pyrexia 
more  or  less  intense,  the  pulse  is  accelerated, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  white  fur.  The  appetite  is  lost,  and 
sometimes  there  is  vomiting.  The  bowels  are 
generally  costive. 

Although  there  are  occasional  instances  of 
hydrocephalus  occurring  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  fourteen,  it  is,  as  has  been  already  re¬ 
marked,  chiefly  prevalent  among  children,  and 
in  these  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year. 
This  circumstance,  with  others,  makes  the  dia¬ 
gnosis  difficult  and  important.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
remarks,  that  minute  attention  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  symptoms  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  any  particular  symptom.  '1  bus, 
the  peculiar  oppression  which  accompanies  a 
high  degree  of  fever  is  not  an  unfavourable 
symptom;  but  the  same  degree  of  oppression, 
occurring  without  fever,  or  with  a  very  slight 
fever,  would  denote  a  head  affection  of  much 
danger  :  a  degree  of  headach  and  delirium, 


accompanying  a  high  fever,  would  only  be 
symptomatic ;  but,  accompanying  slight  fever, 
would  indicate  a  dangerous  affection  of  the 
brain. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  speaking  of  the  diagnosis  of 
hydrocephalus,  mentions,  as  the  disease  with 
which  it  is  most  commonly  confounded,  common 
or  typhus  fever ;  and  says,  the  “  only  manner 
of  guarding  against  this  source  of  fallacy  is  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  idiopathic  fever  is  not 
common  in  young  subjects,  and  that  hydro¬ 
cephalus  is.  Unless  the  evidence,  therefore,  be 
very  unequivocal  (as  where  the  disease  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  contagion),  the  symptoms 
should  always  be  attributed  to  hydrocephalus, 
and  not  to  typhus.” 

“  The  second  source  of  difficulty  in  the  dia¬ 
gnosis  arises  from  the  early  symptoms  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  being  in  every  respect  the  same  with 
those  which  accompany  abdominal  irritation ; 
but  chiefly  from  the  important  pathological 
principle,  that  several  abdominal  diseases,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  children,  are  liable,  in  their 
progress,  to  affect  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  to  produce  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
the  latter  stages  of  hydrocephalus.  The  exact 
nature  of  these  abdominal  affections  has  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute.  By  some  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  that  derangements  in  the  hepatic  system 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  hydrocephalic 
symptoms;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  liver 
is  more,  if  even  so  much,  concerned  in  this,  than 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract.  A  mere 
functional  disturbance  of  these  organs  gives 
rise  to  remitting  fever,  headach,  and  vomiting. 
The  presence  of  worms  creates  a  degree  of  irri¬ 
tation  that  in  the  most  striking  manner  coun¬ 
terfeits  hydrocephalus.  But,  of  all  the  states 
of  abdominal  disease  which  are  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  it,  by  far  the  most  important  is  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  small  intestines,  particularly  the  ileum. 
In  its  latter  stages,  I  have  seen  this  disease 
attended  in  children  with  coma,  dilated  pupil, 
and  screaming,  constituting  a  secondary  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

“  With  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  it  may  further  be  observed  that,  in 
children,  the  latter  stages  of  what  appears  to  be 
pneumonia  are  sometimes  attended  with  coma 
and  screams  :  the  early  symptoms,  that  is  to  say, 
having  been  difficult  breathing,  a  hard  pulse, 
and  cough.  These  cases  are  extremely  deceiv¬ 
ing.  On  dissection,  the  thoracic  viscera  often 
appear  healthy,  while  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
are  perhaps  loaded  with  serum.” 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“  On  a  Morbid  Affection  of  Infancy,”  has 
quoted,  in  addition  to  his  own  doctrine,  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Good,  and 
others,  on  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  and  the  importance  of  considering  and 
treating  differently  a  disorder  which  resembles 
it  in  many  respects. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  observes:  “  In  the  last 
stage  of  diseases  of  exhaustion,  patients  fre¬ 
quently  fall  into  a  state  resembling  coma  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  death,  and  while  the  pulse 
can  still  be  felt  distinctly.  I  have  many  times 
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seen  children  lie  for  a  day  or  two  in  this  kind  J 
of  stupor,  and  recover  under  the  use  of  wine 
and  nourishment.  It  is  often  scarcely  to  be  ; 
distinguished  from  thecoma  which  accompanies  I 
diseases  of  the  brain.  It  attacks  them  after 
some  continuance  of  exhausting  diseases,  such 
as  tedious  or  neglected  diarrhoea ;  and  the  pa¬ 
tients  lie  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  the  pupils 
dilated,  the  eyes  open  and  insensible  to  light, 
the  face  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  It  may 
continue  for  a  day  or  two,  and  terminate  favour¬ 
ably,  or  it  may  prove  fatal.  This  affection 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  apoplexia  ex  ina- 
nitione  of  the  older  writers.  It  differs  from  syn¬ 
cope,  in  coming  on  gradually,  and  in  continuing 
a  considerable  time,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  ;  and 
it  is  not,  like  syncope,  induced  by  sudden  and 
temporary  causes,  but  by  causes  of  gradual 
exhaustion  going  on  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  differs  from  mere  exhaustion,  in  the  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  sense  and  motion,  while  the 
pulse  can  be  felt  distinctly,  and  is,  in  some 
cases,  of  tolerable  strength.  I  have  seen  in 
adults  the  same  affection,  though  it  is  perhaps 
more  uncommon  than  in  children.”  Again: 

“  The  state  of  infants  which  I  have  referred  to 
is  a  state  of  pure  coma,  scarcely  distinguishable 
at  first  sight  from  the  perfect  stupor  of  the  last 
stage  of  hydrocephalus,  the  child  lying  with  the 
eyes  open,  or  half  open,  the  pupils  dilated,  the 
face  pale.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  distinctly 
the  appearance,  but  it  is  one  which  conveys  the 
impression  of  coma  rather  than  of  sinking  ;  and 
I  remember,  the  first  time  I  met  with  this 
affection,  the  circumstance  which  arrested  my 
attention,  and  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  not  hydrocephalus,  and  the  state  some¬ 
what  different  from  coma,  was  finding,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  it  came  on  after  diarrhoea, 
and  not  with  any  symptoms  indicating  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  head.  The  child  recovered  under 
the  use  of  wine  and  nourishment. 

Dr.  Good  writes :  “  I  am  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  a  disorder  of 
children,  which  I  find  invariably  attributed  to, 
and  treated  as,  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  but  which  I  am  convinced  often 
depends  on,  or  is  connected  with,  the  opposite 
state  of  circulation.  It  is  chiefly  indicated  by 
heaviness  of  head  and  drowsiness:  the  age  of 
the  little  patients  whom  I  have  seen  in  this  state 
has  been  from  a  few  months  to  two  or  three 
years  ;  'they  have  been  rather  small  of  their  age, 
and  of  delicate  health,  or  they  have  been  exposed 
to  debilitating  causes.  The  physician  finds  the 
child  lying  on  its  nurse’s  lap,  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  raise  its  head,  half  asleep,  one  moment 
opening  its  eyes,  and  the  next  closing  them 
again  with  a  remarkable  expression  of  languor. 
The  tongue  is  slightly  white,  the  skin  is  not  hot, 
at  times  the  nurse  remarks  that  it  is  colder  than 
natural ;  in  some  cases  there  is  at  times  a  slight 
and  transient  flush  ;  the  bowels  I  have  always 
seen  already  disturbed  by  purgatives,  so  that  I 
can  scarcely  say  what  they  are  when  left  to 
themselves  :  thus,  the  state  which  I  am  describing 
is  marked  by  heaviness  of  the  head  and  drow¬ 
siness,  without  any  signs  of  pain;  great  languor, 
and  a  total  absence  of  all  active  febrile  symptoms. 
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The  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  in¬ 
variably  attributed  to  congestion  of  the  brain  ; 
and  the  remedies  employed  have  been  leeches 
and  colil  lotion  to  the  head,  and  purgatives, 
especially  calomel.  Under  this  treatment  they 
have  gradually  become  worse  :  the  languor  has 
increased,  the  deficiency  of  heat  has  become 
greater  and  more  permanent,  the  pulse  quicker 
and  weaker,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  or  sometimes  longer,  the  little  patients  have 
died  with  symptoms  apparently  of  exhaustion. 
In  two  cases,  however,  I  have  seen,  during  the 
last  few  hours,  symptoms  of  oppressed  brain,  as 
coma  and  stertorous  breathing,  and  dilated  and 
motionless  pupil.” 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  genuine 
hydrocephalus,  and  describe  its  progress  and 
termination. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  says,  “  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  like  others,  is  often 
slight  in  degree,  and  terminates  quickly  in  health. 
If  it  be  long-continued,  though  slight,  it  often 
ends  in  serous  accumulation,  which  is  known  or 
suspected  by  the  marks  of  oppressed  brain  that 
take  place.  The  pulse  then  loses  its  frequency, 
and  often  becomes  preternaturally  slow ;  the 
pupils  are  dilated  ;  there  is  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  system.  The 
inflammation  now  frequently  declines,  or  sub¬ 
sides  altogether,  the  heat  of  head  and  of  skin 
disappearing,  and  the  tongue  becoming  clean. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  continuance  of 
the  febrile  symptoms  shows  the  continuance  of 
the  inflammation,  but  in  very  different  degrees. 
If  the  child  is  very  young,  so  that  the  bones  are 
not  firmly  united,  the  head  gradually  enlarges  in 
its  dimensions,  and  becomes  misshapen  in  its 
figure,  and  that  so  obviously  and  variously  as 
not  to  require  being  described.  The  extent  to 
which  the  enlargement  goes  is  very  various. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  generally  stops  by  the  bones 
uniting,  the  head  remaining  afterwards  through 
life  preternaturally  large.  In  this  case  a  quantity 
of  fluid  remains,  without  seeming  (in  many 
instances  at  least)  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  sensorial  functions,  or  even  with 
the  general  health,  except  that  the  body  is  com¬ 
monly  stunted  in  its  growth.  Such  subjects  are 
always  liable  to  repeated  returns  of  inflammation 
in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  which,  sooner 
or  later,  in  many  cases  prove  fatal.  The  ven¬ 
tricles  are  always,  I  believe,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  serous  accumulation,  and  they  become  en¬ 
larged  and  distended  in  consequence.  In  most 
cases,  though  not  all,  there  is  fluid  found  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
and,  in  this  case,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  basis  of 
the  brain,  and  down  the  spinal  canal.  The 
enlargement  of  the  ventricles  appears  to  take 
place  from  a  kind  of  evolution  of  the  brain, 
without  any  material  injury  to  the  structure,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  perfect  way  in  which  the 
functions  are  sometimes  carried  on  in  these  cases. 
The  cerebral  substance,  in  extreme  cases  of  this 
sort,  becomes  so  attenuated  by  the  expansion,  as 
hardly  to  equal  a  line  in  thickness;  which  has 
led  to  the  mistake  of  supposing  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  brain  had  wholly  disappeared. 

Such  is  the  progress,  in  the  milder  forms,  of 
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membranous  inflammation  of  the  brain.  On  | 
many  occasions  the  disease  assumes  a  more 
active  character,  and  soon  spreads  to  the  sub-  | 
stance  of  the  brain,  as  is  known  by  the  great 
disturbance  of  functions  that  ensues.  Then  it  is 
that  the  restlessness  becomes  extreme,  irritability 
both  of  mind  and  body  is  excessive,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance  is  altered,  and  especially 
that  of  the  eyes,  which  are  often  directed  irregu¬ 
larly,  with  the  pupils  unequally  dilated.  'The 
eyelids  remain  half  open,  if  the  child  sleeps; 
there  is  often  delirium,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
observed  in  infants;  the  muscles  of  the  hands 
and  feet  are  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and, 
frequently,  general  convulsions  take  place.  The 
fur  on  the  tongue  becomes  thicker,  and  of  a 
darker  colour ;  somnolency  or  stupor  follows, 
and  death  ensues.  The  disease  often  proves 
fatal,  in  two  or  three  days,  and,  in  very  young 
infants,  sometimes  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  inflammation,  and  then  commonly  with  con¬ 
vulsions.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  protracted  to 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  proves  fatal,  de¬ 
pending  chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  If 
the  disease  is  thus  protracted,  it  wears  at  first 
merely  the  appearance  of  ordinary  fever,  which 
indeed  it  is.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  brain 
begins  to  be  oppressed,  partly  from  some  degree 
of  serous  accumulation,  partly  from  the  arterial 
excitement  and  consequent  distension,  so  that 
there  is  a  mixture  of  the  symptoms  of  inflamed 
with  those  of  oppressed  brain.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  towards  the  end,  a  paralytic  state  of  one 
side  of  the  body  is  observed,  while  the  limbs  on 
the  opposite  side,  perhaps,  are  convulsed. 

“  It  is  not,  therefore,”  he  says,  “  the  mere 
presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
brain  that  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
a  disease  go  through  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus,  and  terminate  fatally,  without 
any  effusion.  The  fair  conclusion  from  these 
facts  appears  to  be,  that  the  prominent  symptoms 
in  these  cases  are  not  the  result  of  the  effusion, 
but  of  that  disease  of  the  brain  of  which  the 
effusion  is  one  of  the  terminations.  From  a 
variety  of  facts  adduced,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  our  prac¬ 
tice  ought  to  be  directed  principally  to  subduing 
the  inflammation  at  its  earliest  period,  and  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  passing  into  ramollissement, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  fatal  termination  of 
the  disease,  even  though  of  small  extent  and 
without  effusion.  This  termination,  I  think, 
we  have  every  reason  to  consider  as  the  result 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  class  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diseases  of  the  brain ;  for,  in  regard  to 
the  mere  effusion,  were  the  parts  otherwise  in  a 
healthy  state,  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any 
very  satisfactory  reasons  for  considering  it  as  a 
hopeless  affection.  In  other  words,  I  mean  to 
submit,  that  we  have  no  good  reasons  for 
doubting  the  possibility  of  serous  fluid  being 
absorbed  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  We  are 
warranted  in  this  supposition,  both  by  the  analogy 
of  other  serous  cavities,  and  by  what  we  actually 
see  take  place  in  the  brain  itself.  In  the  other 
serous  cavities,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  there  is  constantly  going  on  an  absorption 
of  the  old  fluid,  and  a  deposition  of  new  fluid 
in  its  place ;  and  we  see  them,  in  a  state  of 
disease,  relieve  themselves  by  an  increased  ab¬ 
sorption  from  an  excess  of  fluid  that  has  been 
deposited.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  sufficient 
ground  for  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

“  I.  That,  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  hydroce¬ 
phalus,  the  coma  and  other  symptoms  attending 
it  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  direct  effect 
of  the  effusion,  but  of  that  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain  of  which  the  effusion  is  the  conse¬ 
quence. 

“  2.  That  we  have  no  certain  mark  which  we 
can  rely  upon  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
effusion  in  the  brain.  Slowness  of  pulse,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  frequency,  squinting,  double  vision, 
dilated  pupil,  paralytic  symptoms,  and  perfect 
coma,  we  have  seen  exist  without  any  effusion. 

“  3.  That  all  these  symptoms  may  exist  in 
connection  with  a  state  of  the  brain  which  is 
active,  or  simply  inflammatory.  While  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  the  subject  of  active  treatment,  adopted 
with  decision  at  an  early  period,  we  have  a 
prospect  of  arresting  its  progress  in  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  cases.  The  ground  of  prog¬ 
nosis  in  particular  cases  depends,  perhaps,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  activity  of  the  symp¬ 
toms.  The  more  they  approach  to  the  character 
of  active  inflammation,  our  prospect  of  cutting 
them  short  will  be  greater  ;  and  the  more  they 
partake  of  the  low  scrofulous  inflammation,  it 
will  be  the  less.  In  all  of  them,  the  period 
for  active  practice  is  short,  the  irremediable 
mischief  being  probably  done  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  These  principles  bear  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  question.  Has  hydrocephalus 
been  cured?  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  cases 
have  recovered,  which  exhibited  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  it.  Such  cases  have,  by  some, 
been  confidently  brought  forward  as  examples  of 
hydrocephalus  cured;  while  others  have  only 
considered  them  as  remarkable  from  their  sin¬ 
gular  resemblance  to  that  disease.  If  the 
principles  now  referred  to  be  admitted,  we  shall 
see  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  no  certain  rule 
by  which  we  can  decide  upon  the  presence  of 
effusion  in  the  brain;  but  that  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  usually  attending  it  exist  in  connection 
with  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  brain, 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would  probably  lead 
to  effusion  ;  but  which,  if  treated  with  decision  in 
its  early  stage,  may,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  be  treated  with  success.  Whether  the 
fluid  can  be  absorbed,  or  the  disease  cured  after 
effusion  has  taken  place,  must  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture ,  but,  front  the  facts  which  have 
been  adduced,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
removal  of  the  fluid,  if  it  did  take  place,  would  in 
no  respect  improve  the  situation  of  the  patient, 
because  there  would  still  remain  that  deep-seated 
disease  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  which 
accompanies  the  effusion  in  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases,  and  which,  we  have  seen,  may  be 
fatal  without  any  effusion,  yet  with  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  hydrocephalus.  Hydrocephalus 
is,  then,  originally  an  inflammatory  affection, 
chiefly  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  central 
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parts  of  the  brain  :  that  it  generally  terminates 
by  ramollissement  of  these  parts,  combined  with 
•serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles ;  and  that  it  may 
the  fatal  by  the  ramollissement  alone,  even  of 
•small  extent,  but  with  all  the  symptoms  which 
.are  commonly  considered  as  characteristic  of 
Ihydrocephalus.” 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  hydrocephalus 
'authors  have  differed.  Dr.  Abercrombie  con¬ 
siders  that  the  ground  on  which  we  may  expect 
la  cure  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
(activity  of  the  symptoms.  The  more  they 
approach  the  character  of  active  inflammation, 
itlie  greater  the  prospect  of  cutting  them  short; 
.and  the  more  they  partake  of  the  character 
•of  low  scrofulous  inflammation,  the  less  it 
■will  be.  The  disease  must  be  admitted,  in 
accordance  with  general  testimony,  to  be  always 
alarming,  and  not  less  so,  from  the  obscurity 
•which  so  commonly  accompanies  it.  In  every 
iinstance,  too,  the  period  for  active  practice  is 
:short. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of 
:the  brain,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appear¬ 
ances  to  be  observed  on  dissection.  In  different 
:cases,  this  is  accumulated  in  greater  or  less 
quantities.  It  sometimes  amounts  to  a  few 
ounces.  When  the  quantity  of  water  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  fornix  is  raised  at  its  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity,  in  consequence  of  its  accumulation,  and 
an  immediate  opening  of  communication  is 
hereby  formed  between  the  lateral  ventricles. 
The  water  is  of  a  purer  colour  and  more 
limpid  than  what  is  found  in  the  dropsy  of  the 
thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
generally  of  the  same  nature  with  the  water  that 
s  accumulated  in  these  cavities.  In  some 
instances,  the  water  in  hydrocephalus  contains  a 
very  small  proportion  of  coagulable  matter,  and 
in  others  it  is  entirely  free  from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a  very  large 
quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of  the 
•orain  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pulpy  bag,  con¬ 
taining  a  fluid. 

The  remedial  means  indicated  in  cases  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  are  of  the  kind  usually 
employed  in  membraneous  inflammation.  Blood 
(should  be  freely  drawn  by  the  lancet  or  by 
leeches.  The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and 
•active,  to  give  a  tolerable  chance  of  success  :  and 
the  blood  should  be  abstracted  either  from  the 
•temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein,  proportioning 
the  quantity  and  repetition  to  the  state  of  the 
system.  Cold  applications  to  the  head  are  useful. 
The  head  must  be  shaved,  and  the  evaporating 
lotion  applied  constantly  by  rags  all  over  the 
head  ;  the  best  is,  two  ounces  of  the  spirit  of 
(sulphuric  tether,  four  ounces  of  distilled  vinegar, 
iand  twelve  of  water,  made  cold  by  ice  :  the 
•evaporation  is  promoted,  and  the  coldness  con¬ 
sequently  kept  steady,  by  passing  cold  air  over 
the  head.  Purgatives,  frequently  repeated  at 
die  commencement  of  the  attack,  are  necessary, 
ihe  pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelaneis  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medicine  of  this  class  ;  and  the  elaterium, 
•which  acts  by  vomiting  and  purging,  has  been 
pgiven  with  success  in  cachectic  habits,  and  with 
a  loose  cohesion  of  the  flesh,  or  what  is  called  a 
leucophlegmatic  state  of  the  constitution.  Digi- 
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talis  has  been  a  good  deal  used,  but  with  very 
opposite  testimony  as  to  its  utility.  Mercury,  in 
its  various  forms,  and  administered  in  different 
ways,  has  enjoyed  a  high  character,  but  is  not 
without  its  opponents.  The  submuriate  has 
been  occasionally  of  decided  use,  given  in  the 
dose  of  two  grains  every  four  hours  to  children 
from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  and  more  in 
proportion  to  the  periods  of  life.  Mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  into  the  extremities  has  been 
resorted  to  with  the  same  view,  namely,  that  of 
producing  a  ptyalism  under  which  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action  has  been  arrested,  and  effused 
fluid  absorbed.  Blisters,  and  counter  irritants 
should  never  be  applied  previously  to  depletion 
or  while  there  is  a  high  degree  of  excitement  • 
for  under  such  circumstances  they  tend  to 
aggravate  the  disease.  Dr.  Mills  has  occasion¬ 
ally  used  the  antimonial  ointment  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  vertex  with  benefit,  and  especially  in 
cases  which  have  supervened  to  repelled  scabies 
of  the  hairy  scalp. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  a  very  different 
disease,  both  in  its  character  and  progress,  from 
the  acute  form  which  has  been  described.  It  is 
frequently  congenital ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  a 
predisposition  to  it  running  through  families 
and  developed  sooner  or  later  in  the  different 
individuals.  It  is  connected  with  rachitis  and 
scrofula;  and  is  plainly  a  disease  of  cachexy 
and  debility.  It  is  this  circumstance,  doubtless 
which  has  led  to  the  confusion  which  is  found  to 
exist  among  authorities  :  the  name  hydrocephalus 
implying  some  connection  with  dropsical  effu¬ 
sion,  while  the  symptoms  of  active  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  mark  the  acute  disease,  place  that 
form  among  the  pyrexial  maladies. 

Dropsy  of  the  head,  like  that  of  every  other 
organ,  may  proceed  from  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  secernents  of  the  brain,  a  torpitude  of  its 
absorbents,  or  from  both. 

With  the  deficiency  of  tone  there  is  also  not 
unfrequently  some  deficiency  of  structure  or  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
fluid,  when  morbidly  secreted  or  collected  in  one 
part,  spreads  without  resistance  to  another.  A 
deficiency  of  structure  or  substance  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  brain  itself,  and  sometimes  in  the 
cranium.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  some 
deficiency  of  bony  earth;  and  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  have  occasionally  been  so  thin  as  to  be 
pellucid,  and  transmit  the  light  of  a  candle. 

This  chronic  disease  is  always  dangerous,  and 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  its 
extent,  and  the  degree  of  cerebral  disorganisation 
which  may  accompany  it.  Where,  however,  it 
is  limited  to  a  weak  condition  of  the  excernents 
of  the  brain,  and  medicines  are  speedily  and 
steadily  exhibited,  there  is  a  probability  of  its 
being  removed;  but  where,  on  the  contrary,  no 
favourable  impression  can  be  made  on  the  organ, 
the  general  frame  partakes  by  degrees  of  the 
debility,  the  vital  powers  flag,  the  limbs  become 
emaciated,  and  death  ensues  at  an  uncertain 
period ;  or  the  patient  survives,  a  miserable 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  a  burden  to  the 
family  perhaps  for  years.  Post  mortem  examin¬ 
ations  of  these  enlargements  of  the  head  have 
not  only  found  the  skull  very  much  enlarged  in 
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size,  and  altered  in  its  shape,  —  and  it  appears 
exceeding  large  in  proportion  to  the  face,  —  but 
on  removing  the  scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to 
be  very  thin,  and  there  are  frequently  broad 
spots  of  membrane  in  the  bone.  These  appear¬ 
ances  are  observed  where  the  disease  has  been  of 
some  years’  continuance.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  quantity  of  water  collected  is  not  great,  the 
substance  of  the  brain  has  appeared  to  be  indu¬ 
rated,  and  in  others  softened.  Collections  also 
of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter  have  been  discovered 
in  cysts,  upon  its  external  surface;  tumours 
have  also  been  found  attached  to  its  substance, 
and  in  many  instances  a  conversion  of  a  great 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  or  cere¬ 
bellum  into  heematomatous,  metanomatous, 
scrofulous,  and  other  structures. 

H  YDROCO'TYLE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  65a >p, 
water,  and  kotvAt),  the  cotula. )  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Digi/nia. 

Hydrocotyle  vui.gauis.  Marsh  pennywort. 
This  plant  has  been  esteemed  for  its  detersive 
and  vulnerary  properties,  but  is  now  disused. 

II  Y'DROC  Y  A'NIC  ACID.  Acidumhy- 
drocrjanicum.  An  acid  so  called  from  its  being 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.  It  is 
also  called  Prussic  acid  because  it  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  Prussian  blue. 

Prussic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1780;  but  this  chemist  obtained  it  mixed  with 
a  variable  quantity  of  water  :  M.  Gay-Lussac 
first  made  us  acquainted  with  it  in  a  pure 
state. 

At  an  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  liquid, 
transparent,  and  colourless ;  its  taste  is  at  first 
cool,  but  soon  becomes  acrid  and  irritating  :  it 
reddens  slightly  the  tincture  of  turnsol.  Its 
odour  is  powerful,  and  may  be  deleterious  ;  it  is 
only  supportable  when  diluted  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  and  then  resembles  the  smell  of 
bitter  almonds. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  very  volatile  :  it  boils  at 
26°  5  under  a  pressure  of  Om,  76,  and  at  10° 
sustains  a  column  of  mercury  of  O'",  38.  It  is, 
however,  easily  congealed,  and  this  takes  place 
at  50°  of  cold ;  when  also  a  few  drops  are 
poured  upon  paper,  a  part  evaporates  so  rapidly 
as  to  produce  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to 
crystallise  the  remainder.  It  is  the  only  liquid 
which  possesses  this  property.  Prussic  acid  is 
little  soluble  in  water;  hence  when  agitated 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  this  fluid, 
it  collects  again  on  the  surface  like  oils  and 
ethers.  Alcohol  readily  dissolves  it.  When 
left  to  itself  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  sometimes 
decomposed  in  less  than  an  hour  :  it  can  rarely 
be  preserved  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Gay-Lussac,  hydrocyanic  acid 
consists  of 

Carbon . . 

Azote . . 

Hydrogen .  3’6-5 

Or,  of  one  volume  of  vaprous  carbon,  one  of  azote, 
and  one  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  two 
volumes;  or,  again,  of  one  volume  of  cyanogen, 
and  one  of  uncondensed  hydrogen. 

In  order  to  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
crystallised  dcuto-cyanurot  of  mercury  is  ro¬ 
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duced  to  powder,  and  treated  with  two  thirds  of 
its  weight  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
apparatus  to  be  used  consists  of  a  small  tubu¬ 
lated  retort,  to  which  is  adapted  a  tube  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length,  bent  to  a  right  angle  at  one  of  its 
extremities ;  this  is  placed  in  a  very  narrow 
bottle,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  test  tube,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ice  and  salt.  The  horizontal  part 
of  the  tube,  which  is  adapted  to  the  retort,  should 
contain  some  fragments  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
succeeded  by  others  of  chloruret  [of  calcium. 
The  apparatus  being  thus  adjusted,  and  placed 
on  a  small  furnace,  the  deuto-chloruret  of 
mercury  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  be 
introduced  into  the  retort  through  the  tube.  A 
gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  deuto-cyanuret  of  mercury  proceeds  ; 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  deuto-cyanuret, 
passes  through  the  tube,  and  condenses  in  the 
test  tube,  having  been  deprived,  by  its  contact 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  chloruret  of 
calcium,  of  all  the  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
which  may  have  been  volatilised  along  with  it. 

Vauquelin  has  proposed  to  obtain  hydrocyanic 
acid  by  decomposing  cyanuret  of  mercury  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  apparatus  differs 
little  from  the  last.  We  substitute  for  the 
retort  a  globe  containing  a  mixture  of  sulphuret 
of  iron  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  cya¬ 
nuret  of  mercury  is  placed  in  the  horizontal 
tube  already  described,  and  near  the  end 
adapted  to  the  globe  ;  beyond  this  are  placed 
fragments  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  chloruret  of 
calcium,  the  one  to  absorb  the  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  may  not  have  been 
decomposed  by  the  cyanuret  of  mercury,  the 
other  to  absorb  the  water  which  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  have  brought  along  with  it.  This 
preparation  is  almost  always  impure,  and  con¬ 
tains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  because  a  portion 
of  this  gas  eludes  the  carbonate  of  lead  intended 
to  absorb  it. 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
according  to  Gay-Lussac’s  method,  too  much 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  M.  Pelouse  states 
that  by  the  addition  of  3  atoms  of  water,  the 
composition  becomes  precisely  that  of  formiate 
of  ammonia,  and  that  therefore  a  great  quantity 
of  the  latter,  and  very  little  prussic  acid  is 
formed. 

If  one  drop  of  pure  prussic  acid  be  introduced 
into  the  fauces  of  the  strongest  dog,  he  falls 
dead  after  one  or  two  convulsive  respirations. 
A  few  particles  applied  to  the  eye  produce 
similar  effects  almost  as  suddenly.  One  drop 
of  the  acid  diluted  with  several  of  alcohol,  and 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  kill  the  animal  as 
rapidly  as  if  it  were  struck  by  lightning.  In 
animals  thus  poisoned,  scarcely  any  trace  of 
irritability  is  discoverable  in  the  muscles  a  few 
moments  after  death. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Copenhagen,  (vol.  ii.  1821,)  there  is  a  memoir 
by  Dr.  Viborg,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has 
given  prussic  acid  to  animals,  in  very  large  doses, 
without  causing  death.  It  is  evident  that  the 
acid  he  employed  must  have  been  prepared  by 
Scheelc’s  process,  or  some  other  which  yields 
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the  acid  very  impure.  To  obtain  uniform 
results,  which  may  be  compared  with  cacli  other, 
the  same  process  should  always  be  adhered  to, 
and  we  recommend  that  of  Gay-Lussac  or  Vau- 
quelin. 

Prussic  acid,  when  pure,  produces  the  s  me 
effects  on  man  as  on  animals.  Even  its  ,  apour 
should  be  cautiously  avoided,  since  when  re¬ 
spired,  it  occasions  acute  pains  in  tl  chest,  and 
a  feeling  of  oppression  which  does  not  subside 
for  some  hours.  Properly  diluted,  its  action  in 
disease  is  to  allay  morbid  irritability  in  certain 
organs.  Given  at  too  short  intervals,  though 
in  a  proper  dose,  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
fceadach  and  vertigo,  which  passed  off  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Prussic  acid,  properly  diluted,  is  employed 
with  success  in  all  cases  of  morbid  irritability  of 
the  pulmonary  organs.  It  is  advantageously 
used  in  nervous  and  chronic  coughs,  asthma, 
and  hooping  cough,  as  also  in  the  palliative 
treatment  ot  phthisis  ;  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
lattei  disease  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  effect  a  cure.  In  England  it  has  been 
administered  with  success  in  hectic  cough, 
sympathetic  of  some  other  affection,  and  also^in 
dyspepsia.  Dr.  Eiliotson  has  often  prescribed 
it,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  prepared 
according  to  Vauquelin’s  process.  He  has 
reported  more  than  forty  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
with  or  without  vomiting,  accompanied  with 
considerable  pain  of  the  epigastrium,  and 
pyrosis,  which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  the 
medicinal  prussic  acid.  He  also  cites  a  case 
of  painter’s  colic,  in  which  Dr.  Prout  adminis¬ 
tered  the  acid  with  instantaneous  benefit.  Dr. 
Eiliotson  has  prescribed  it  in  many  affections  of 
the  chest,  and  has  almost  always  found  it  relieve 
the  harassing  cough.  Applied  externally  in 
lotions,  in  different  diseases  of  the  skin,  it  has 
afforded  no  very  marked  results  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Eiliotson.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  alleges 
that  he  has  used  it  with  constant  success  against 
the  itching  and  smarting  so  annoying  in°these 
affections,  and  that  he  has  cured  with  it  several 
species  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  especially  acne 
rosacea. 

M.  Jacob  Bouchenel  lias  published  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  prussic  acid  as  a  remedy  in 
chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  of  which  he  gives 
four  suCCeSsfui  Cases.  He  observes  that  this 
medicine  in  small  doses  produces  no  more  in¬ 
convenience  than  a  common  linctus ;  that  its 
use  is  not  proper  in  the  acute  stage;  and  that 
its  success  is  always  most  certain  when  anti¬ 
phlogistic  measures  have  been  previously  adopted. 

He  has  also  employed  prussic  acid  in  a  case  of 
phthisis,  but  only  with  momentary  relief  of  the 
cough  ;  and  doubts  whether  prussic  acid  has 
vei  really  cured  confirmed  phthisis.  M.  Ma- 
gend'e  maintains,  that  he  has  cured  with  this 
medicine  individuals  who  had  every  symptom 
o  P  tlnsis  in  the  first  degree,  and  Ui  Umse 
in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

In  Italy  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  has 
teen  used  to  allay  morbid  irritability  of  the 

Z Tctivir  fYT  0f  cancer’  il"‘‘  ‘o  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  l.eart  in  all  sthenic  diseases. 

I  rofessor  lirera  extols  its  effects  in  p„eu- 
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mo  ilia,  and  recommends  it  also  in  rheumatism 
and  as  an  anthelmintic.  Since  the  professor 
has  employed  it  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  Dr. 
Maeleod  has  tried  it  in  similar  cases,  and  found 
it  allay  nervous  palpitations,  especially  those 
caused  by  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive 
functions;  he  has  also  used  it  as  a  palliative  in 
some  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  heart.  He  never 
exceeded  28  drops  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
has  not  seen  any  accident  result  from  the  admi- 
lustration  of  the  medicine. 

Dr.  Frisch,  of  Nyborg,  has  relieved  intoler¬ 
able  pains  occasioned  by  cancer  of  the  breast, 
and  which  had  resisted  all  the  antispasmodics,  by 
washing  the  ulcerated  surface  with  diluted 
prussic  acid.  He  has  likewise  found  benefit 
from  this  medicine  in  several  cases  of  phthisis 
one  of  which  was  cured. 

Prussic  acid,  prepared  as  Scheele  directs,  is 
not  sufficiently  uniform,  on  account  of  the 
latitude  which  his  process  allows  to  the  operator 
Prepared  according  to  Vauquelin’s  method,  it 
retains  a  portion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
is,  therefore,  better  to  use  the  acid  afforded  by 
Gay-Lussac’s  process  duly  diluted.  M.  Ma- 
gendie  mixes  it  with  six  times  its  volume  or 
H-5  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water.  This 
mixture  he  calls  medicinal  prussic  acid. 

The  medicinal  prussic  acid  may  also  be  made 
by  diluting  the  hydrocyanic  acid  with  six  times 
its  volume  of  alcohol;  it  thus  preserves  its 
active  properties  better,  and  evaporates  much 
less  quickly  than  when  mixed  with  water.  _ 
Magendie.  A  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  adapted 
to  medicinal  purposes,  has  been  introduced  bv 
the  London  College  of  Physicians  into  their 
recent  pharmacopoeia.  See  Acidum  Hudrocu 
anicum  Dilutum,  in  the  Supplement. 

II\ DROCY'STIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  v5wp, 
water,  and warns,  a  vesicle. )  An  encysted  dropsy. 

Hydro  garon.  TSpoyapov.  A.  mixture  of 
garum  and  water.  See  Garum.  Aetius  speaks 
of  a  puiging  hydrogaron. 

II\  DROGEN.  ( Hydrogenium ,  ii.  n  . 

rom  vtiiop,  water,  and  ycrracc,  to  produce:’ 
because,  with  oxygen,  it  produces  water.)  The 
base  of  inflammable  air  :  a  substance  not  per! 
ceptible  to  the  senses  in  a  separate  state;  but 
ie  existence  of  which  is  not  at  all  the  less 
certain.  Though  it  cannot  be  exhibited  experi¬ 
mentally  uncombined,  it  can  be  pursued  while  it 
passes  out  of  one  combination  into  another.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  arrested  on  its  passage ;  but 
it  is  sure  to  be  discovered,  if  the  proper  chemical 
means  be  used,  when  it  presents  itself  in  a  new 
compound. 

Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one  of 
file  constituent  elements  of  water,  from  which 
it  can  alone  be  procured.  It  is  plentifully  dis¬ 
tributed  in  nature,  and  acts  a  very  considerable 
part  in  the  processes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
economy.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
varieties  of  bitumen,  oils,  fat,  ardent  spirit,  tether 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  proximate,  component  parts 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  It  forms  a 
constituent  part  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  acids. 

It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  ammonia,  and  of 
various  other  compound  gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  for  caloric,  that 
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it  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of  gas  ; 
it  is,  consequently,  impossible  to  procure  it  in 
the  concrete  or  liquid  state,  independent  of  com¬ 
bination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  caloric 
and  light,  forms  hydrogen  gits. 

This  gas,  formerly  called  inflammable  air,  was 
discovered  by  Cavendish,  in  the  year  17G8,  or, 
rather,  he  first  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity, 
and  ascertained  its  more  important  properties, 
though  it  had  been  noticed  long  before.  The 
famous  philosophical  candle  attests  the  antiquity 
of  this  discovery. 

Hydrogen  gas  possesses  all  the  mechanical 
properties  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lightest 
substance  whose  weight  we  are  able  to  estimate  : 
when  in  its  purest  state,  and  free  from  moisture, 
it  is  about  fourteen  times  lighter  than  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  It  is  not  fitted  for  respiration ; 
animals,  when  obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die 
almost  instantaneously.  It  is  decomposed  by 
living  vegetables,  and  its  basis  becomes  one  of 
the  constituents  of  oil,  resin,  &c.  It  is  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  burns  rapidly  when  kindled,  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  gas,  by 
means  of  the  electric  spark,  or  by  an  inflamed 
body  ;  and  burns,  when  pure,  with  a  yellowish 
lambent  flame  ;  but  all  burning  substances  are 
immediately  extinguished  when  immersed  in  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  supporting  combus¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  injurious  to  growing  vegetables. 
It  is  unabsorbable  by  most  substances:  water 
absorbs  it  very  sparingly.  The  sole  product  of 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas  is  water.  This 
fluid  consists  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  or  eight  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen.  If  five  volumes 
of  atmospheric  air  be  mixed  with  two  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  a  lighted  taper  applied,  or  an  electric 
spark  sent  through  the  mixture,  an  explosion 
takes  place,  three  parts  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
disappear,  and  water  is  deposited  on  the  inside 
of  the  vessel.  If  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  of  oxygen  be  detonated  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  whole  is  instantly  converted  into 
w ater. 

A  ready  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  con¬ 
sists  in  subjecting  water  to  the  action  of  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of  decomposing  this 


fluid. 

].  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid,  pre¬ 
viously  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  water,  be  poured  on  iron  filings,  or  bits  of 
zinc  in  a  small  retort  or  gas-bottle,  called  a 
pneumatic  flask,  or  proof:  as  soon  as  the  di¬ 
luted  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal,  a 
violent  effervescence  takes  place,  and  hydrogen 
•ras  escapes  without  external  heat  being  applied. 
It  may  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner  over 
water,  taking  care  to  let  a  certain  portion  escape 
on  account  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in 
the  disengaging  vessels.  .  , 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  m  the  above 
way  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water. 
Tfie  iron  or'  zinc,  when  in  contact  with  this 
fluid,  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  a 
<>reatcr  affinity  to  oxygen  than  the  hydrogen 
b  is  •  the  oxygen,  therefore,  unites  to  it,  anti 
forms  an  oxide  of  that  metal,  which  is  instantly 


attacked  and  dissolved  by  the  acid ;  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen,  is 
set  free,  which,  by  uniting  with  caloric,  assumes 
the  form  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  is, 
therefore,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  metal 
anu  the  acid. 

The  'issing  noise,  or  effervescence,  observ¬ 
able  durii.  the  process,  is  owing  to  the  rapid 
motion  excited  in  the  mixture  by  means  of  the 
great  number  of  air-bubbles  quickly  disengaged, 
and  breaking  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

We  see,  also,  in  this  case,  that  tivo  substances 
exert  an  attraction,  and  are  even  capable  of 
decomposing  jointly  a  third,  which  neither  of 
them  is  able  to  do  singly  ;  viz.,  if  we  present 
sulphuric  acid  alone,  or  iron  or  zinc  alone,  to 
water,  they  cannot  detach  the  oxygen  from  the 
hydrogen  of  that  fluid;  but  if  both  are  applied, 
a  decomposition  is  instantly  effected.  This  ex¬ 
periment,  therefore,  proves  that  the  agency  of 
chemical  affinity  between  two  or  more  bodies 
may  lie  dormant,  until  it  is  called  into  action 
by  the  interposition  of  another  body,  which 
frequently  exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 
in  a  separate  state.  Instances  of  this  kind  were 
formerly  called  disposing  affinities. 

2.  Iron,  in  a  red  heat,  has  also  the  property 
of  decomposing  water,  by  dislodging  the  oxy¬ 
gen  from  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

Let  a  gun-barrel  having  its  touch-hole  screwed 
up,  pass  through  a  furnace,  or  large  crucible 
perforated  for  that  purpose,  taking  care  to  in¬ 
cline  the  barrel  at  the  narrowest  part;  adjust  to 
its  upper  extremity  a  retort  charged  with  water, 
and  let  the  other  extremity  terminate  in  a  tube 
introduced  under  a  receiver  in  the  pneumatic 
trough.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed, 
and  well  luted,  bring  the  gun  barrel  to  a  red 
heat,  and  when  thoroughly  red-hot,  make  the 
water  in  the  retort  boil ;  the  vapour,  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  red  hot-tube,  will  yield  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  abundantly.  In  this  experiment, 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  iron 
at  a  red-heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  oxide, 
and  the  caloric  applied  combines  with  the  hy¬ 
drogen  of  the  water,  and  forms  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  a  double  affinity, 
that  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  for  the  metal, 
and  that  of  its  hydrogen  for  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  decomposing  water  by  means  of  iron, 
&c.  the  sooner  is  the  water  decomposed. 

Hydrogen  combines  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
stances  forming  important  products.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  water ;  with  nitrogen  ammonia; 
with  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid;  with  sulphur, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  with  carbon,  carburcltcd 
hydrogen ;  with  phosphorus,  phosphnretted  hy¬ 
drogen  ;  with  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid ;  with 
iodine  hydriotlic  acid;  with  arsenic,  arsenuretted 
hydrogen;  with  tellurium,  tcl/uretted  hydrogen; 
with  potassium,!  potassuretted  hydrogen;  with 
selenum,  selenurettcd  hydrogen.  For  an  account 
of  these  substances,  see  their  respective  titles. 

Besides  the  ordinary  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  which  forms  water,  another  or  a 
bino.vide  of  hydrogen  was  discovered  by  i  he- 
nard  in  1818.  The  following  account  of  this 
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interesting  substance  is  taken  from  Dr.  Turner's 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Before  describing  the  mode  of  preparing  this 
compound ,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are 
twooxidesof  barium;  and  that  when  the  peroxide 
of  that  metal  is  put  into  water  containing  free 
muriatic  acid,  oxygen  gas  is  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  peroxide  is  converted  into  protoxide  of  ba¬ 
rium  or  baryta,  which  combines  with  the  acid. 
When  this  process  is  conducted  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  precautions,  the  oxygen  which  is  set 
free,  instead  of  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas, 
unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and 
brings  it  to  a  maximum  of  oxidation.  For  a 
full  detail  of  all  the  minutiai  of  the  process,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  original  memoir  of 
Thenard :  the  general  directions  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  —  To  six  or  seven  ounces  of  water  add 
so  much  pure  concentrated  muriatic  acid  as  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  230  grains  of  baryta;  and 
after  having  placed  the  mixed  fluids  in  a  glass 
vessel  surrounded  with  ice,  add  in  successive  por¬ 
tions  185  grains  of  peroxide  of  barium  reduced 
to  powder,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  after  each 
addition.  When  the  solution,  which  takes  place 
without  effervescence,  is  complete,  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  for  precipi¬ 
tating  the  whole  of  the  baryta  in  the  form  of 
an  insoluble  sulphate;  in  order  that  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  which  had  been  combined  with  that 
earth,  may  be  completely  separated  from  it. 
Another  portion  of  peroxide  of  barium,  amount¬ 
ing  to  185  grains,  is  then  put  into  the  liquid; 
the  free  muriatic  acid  instantly  acts  upon  it, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  baryta  is  again 
converted  into  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  in 
order  to  separate  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  ba¬ 
ryta  ;  and  fresh  quantities  of  peroxide  of  barium 
are  added  in  succession,  till  about  three  ounces 
have  been  employed.  The  liquid  then  contains 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  times  its  volume  of 


oxygen  gas.  The  muriatic  acid,  which  ha: 
served  to  decompose  the  peroxide  of  bariun 
during  the  whole  process,  is  now  removed  b\ 
the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate  of  silver,  am 
the  sulphuric  acid  afterwards  separated  by  solic 
baryta. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as  thus  prepared,  is 
still  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  ol 
water.  To  separate  the  latter,  the  mixed  liquids 
are  placed,  with  a  vessel  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  density 
of  the  residue  increases,  till  at  last  it  acquires 
the  specific  gravity  of  1  -452.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  cannot  be  pushed  further;  for,  if  kep' 

under  the  receiver  after  reaching  this  point,  th« 

peroxide  itself  ’  "  -  ’ 


gradually  but  slowly  volatilise; 


without  change. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  of  specific  gravity 
Jo_,  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid  withoul 
1  ,W,litens  **  surface  of  the  ski,, 
appl,,ed  to  u>  causes  a  prickling  sensation, 
and  even  destroys  its  texture  if  the  application 
u.  'o  ig  continued.  It  acts  in  a  similar  manner 
on  the  tongue;  in  addition  to  which  it  thickens 

utions ‘VV  ,taS-eS  'ike  cmain  so¬ 

lutions.  Brought  into  contact  with  litmus  and 
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turmeric  paper,  it  gradually  destroys  their  co¬ 
lour  and  makes  them  white.  It  is  slowly 
volatilised  in  vacuo,  a  fact  which  shows  that  its 
vapour  is  much  less  elastic  than  that  of  water. 
It  preserves  its  liquid  form  at  all  degrees  of 
cold  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  exposed.  At 
the  temperature  of  59°  F.  it  is  decomposed, 
being  converted  into  water  and  oxygen  gas. 
For  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  glass 
tubes  surrounded  with  ice. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  its  facility  of  decomposition.  Dif¬ 
fused  daylight  does  not  seem  to  exert  any  in¬ 
fluence  oyer  it,  and  even  the  direct  solar  rays 
act  upon  it  tardily.  It  effervesces  from  escape 
of  oxygen  at  59°  F.,  and  the  sudden  application 
of  a  higher  temperature,  as  of  212°  F.,  <rives 
rise  to  such  rapid  evolution  of  gas  as  to  cause 
an  explosion.  Water,  apparently  by  combining 
with  the  peroxide,  renders  it  more  permanent ; 
but  no  degree  of  dilution  can  enable  it  to  bear 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  at  which  temperature 
it  is  entirely  decomposed.  All  the  metals,  ex¬ 
cept  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  tellurium,  have  a 
tendency  to  decompose  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
converting  it  into  oxygen  and  water.  A  state 
of  minute  mechanical  division  is  essential  for 
producing  rapid  decomposition.  If  the  metal 
is  in  mass  and  the  peroxide  diluted  with  water 
the  action  is  slow.  The  metals  which  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  are  oxidized  at  the 
same  time,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  arsenic, 
molybdenum,  manganese,  zinc,  tungsten,  and 
chromium ;_  while  others,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  irridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palla¬ 
dium,  and  mercury,  retain  the  metallic  state. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed  at  com¬ 
mon  temperatures  by  many  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  That  some  protoxides  should  have 
tins  effect,  would  be  anticipated  in  consequence 
of  their  tendency  to  pass  into  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation.  The  protoxide  of  iron,  inan-mncse 
tin,  cobalt,  and  others,  act  on  this  principle* 
and  are  really  converted  into  peroxides,  'll,’, 
peroxide  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium 
may  likewise  be  formed  by  the  action  of  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen  on  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 
But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  has  been 
given,  that  some  oxides  decompose  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  without  passing  into  a  higher  de-rce 
ol  oxidation.  The  peroxide  of  silver,  lead, 
mercury,  gold,  platinum,  manganese,  and  co¬ 
balt,  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection,  acting  on  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  when 
concentrated,  with  surprising  energy.  The  de¬ 
composition  is  complete  and  instantaneous;  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  is  evolved  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  explosion,  and  such  intense  temperature 
is  excited,  that  the  glass  tube  in  which  the 
experiment  is  conducted  becomes  red-hot.  The 
reaction  is  very  great  even  when  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  is  diluted  with  water.  Oxide  of 
silver  occasions  very  perceptible  effervescence 
when  put  into  water  which  contains  onlv  1  —,50th 
of  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  All  the  metallic  oxides 
which  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  such  as 
those  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when  they  act 
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upon  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  effect  can¬ 
not  he  altogether  ascribed  to  caloric  disengaged 
during  the  action  :  for  oxide  of  silver  suffers 
reduction  when  put  into  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  the  peroxide,  although  the  decomposition  is 
not  then  attended  by  an  appreciable  rise  of 
temperature. 

While  the  tendency  of  metals  and  metallic 
oxides  is  to  decompose  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  more 
stable.  In  proof  of  this,  let  a  portion  of  that 
liquid,  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  be  heated 
till  it  begins  to  effervesce  from  the  escape  £of 
oxygen  gas  ;  let  some  strong  acid,  as  the  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  be  then  dropped  into  it, 
and  the  effervescence  will  cease  on  the  instant. 
When  a  little  finely  divided  gold  is  put  into  a 
weak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  con¬ 
taining  only  10,  20,  or  30  times  its  bulk  of 
oxygen,  brisk  effervescence  ensues ;  but  on 
letting  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  fall  into  it, 
effervescence  ceases  instantly;  it  is  reproduced 
by  the  addition  of  potash,  and  is  again  arrested 
by  adding  a  second  portion  of  acid.  The  only 
acids  that  do  not  possess  this  property  are  those 
that  have  a  low  degree  of  acidity,  as  carbonic 
and  boracic  acids ;  or  those  which  suffer  a 
chemical  change  when  mixed  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  such  as  hydriodic  and  sulphurous 
acids,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Acids  ap¬ 
pear  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  peroxide  in 
the  same  way  as  water  does,  namely,  by  com¬ 
bining  chemically  with  it.  Several  compounds 
of  this  kind  were  formed  by  Thenard,  before 
he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  They  were  made  by  dissolving 
peroxide  of  barium  in  some  dilute  acid,  such  as 
the  nitric,  and  then  precipitating  the  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid.  As  nitric  acid  was  supposed, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  combine  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  Thenard  applied 
the  term  oxygenized  nitric  acid  to  the  resulting 
compound,  and  described  several  other  new' 
acids  under  a  similar  title.  But  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  put  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  oxygenized  acids  in  a  clearer  light ; 
for  their  properties  are  easily  explicable  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  composed,  not  of  acids 
and  oxygen  gas,  but  of  acids  united  with  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  analysed  by  dilut¬ 
ing  a  known  weight  of  it  with  water,  and  then 
decomposing  it  by  boiling  the  solution.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  two  careful  analyses,  conducted 
on  this  principle,  864  parts  of  the  peroxide 
are  composed  of  466  of  water,  and  398  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  466  of  water  contain  414 
of  oxygen,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  per¬ 
oxide*  of  hydrogen  contains  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  water.  A  small  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  this  experiment  was  to  be  expected,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  perfectly  free  from  water.  The  peroxide 
consists,  therefore,  of  hydrogen  1,  or  one  equi¬ 
valent,  and  oxygen  16,  or  two  equivalents. 

Very  curious  phenomena  arc  found  to  lcsult 
from  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  some  of  the 
metals.  M.  Dobereiner  found,  that  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  gas,  playing  upon  a  piece  ot  spongy 
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platina,  or  the  powder  of  that  metal,  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air,  causes  its  immediate  igni¬ 
tion.  The  same  action  takes  place  with  spongy 
palladium.  Iridium  grows  hot  without  inflam¬ 
ing,  and  water  is  generated.  Cobalt  and  nickel 
give  similar  results. 

Hydrogen,  carburetted.  See  Carburctlcd  hy¬ 
drogen. 

Hydrogen,  percarburetted.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen,  subcarburetled.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen,  phosphuretted.  See  Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen,  subphosphuretted.  See  Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen  gas,  heavy,  carbonated.  See  Car¬ 
buret  led  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  gas,  light,  carbonated.  See  Car¬ 
buretted  hydrogen. 

II  YDRO'G  URET.  A  compound  of  hy¬ 
drogen  with  a  simple  inflammable  body  or  a 
metal.  The  substances  called  hydrogurets  are 
now'  generally  designated  by  other  names:  thus 
Hydroguret  of  carbon  is  called  Carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen,  &c. 

IIydrola'pathum.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  vSwp, 
water,  and  Aairabov,  the  dock.)  See  Rumex 
hydrolapathum. 

HY'D  ROIMEL.  ( Hydromeli ,  indeclinable ; 
from  vSccp,  water,  and  pcAi,  honey.)  Water 
impregnated  with  honey:  called  also,  Midsum  ; 
Aqua  mulsa  ;  Melioration  ;  Draggat.  Ilydromel, 
after  it  is  fermented,  is  called  vinous  hydromel, 
or  mead. 

TI YDRO'METER.  (Hydrometrum,  i.  n. ; 
from  vSwp,  water,  and  perpov,  a  measure.)  The 
name  of  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity,  and  thereby  the  strength,  of 
alkoholic  liquids.  It  is  also  called  Areometer, 
from  apaios,  light,  and  per pov,  a  measure  —  a 
measure  of  levity,  because  the  more  alkohol  the 
fluid  contains  the  smaller  will  be  its  specific 
gravity. 

HYDROME'TRA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  vSup, 
water,  and  p^rpa,  the  womb.)  Hydrops  uteri. 
Dropsy  of  the  womb.  It  produces  a  swelling 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  slowly  and  gradually 
increasing,  resembling  the  figure  of  the  uterus, 
yielding  to  or  fluctuating  on  pressure,  w  ithout 
isehury  or  pregnancy.  Sauvages  enumerates 
seven  species.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  very 
rare  disease,  and  one  that  can  with  difficulty  be 
ascertained. 

HYDRO'MPHALUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from 
vS cop,  water,  and  op<paAos,  the  navel.)  A  tumour 
at  the  navel  containing  water.  This  may  arise 
from  mere  distention  in  cases  of  ascites,  or  from 
an  umbilical  hernia,  the  sac  of  which  contains 
serum. 

Hy'dromyki'nga.  (From  vSwp,  water,  and 
myringa  or  myrinx,  a  barbarous  Latin  name  of 
the  me/nbrana  tympani.)  Dropsy  of  the  tym¬ 
panum. 

HYDRO'NOSOS.  (From  vSu >p,  water, 
and  voir os,  a  disease.)  Watery  disease:  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sweating-sickness.  See  Sudor  an- 
glicanus. 

IIyuro-oxyde.  Synonymous  with  Hydrate. 

llYDRorEDE'sis.  ( From  vSuip,  water,  and 
irrjSaw,  to  break  out.)  A  violent  sweating. 
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HY'DROPERICA'RDIUM.  (mn,  i.  n.  ; 
from  68c op,  water,  and  irepncapSiov,  the  pericar¬ 
dium.)  Hydropericardia.  Dropsy  of  the 
pericardium.  This  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  and  as  an 
accompaniment  of  hydrothorax.  It  is  indicated 
by  orthopnea,  palpitation,  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  preternatural  dulness  of  sound  on 
percussion  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  a  sound  of 
fluctuation.  It  is  generally  connected  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  is  always  in¬ 
curable. 


(!g H YDROPHCVBI A.  (a,  <v.  f. ;  from  vScop, 
water,  and  <po§eco,  to  fear  :  so  called  on  account 
of  the  dread  of  water  which  accompanies  the 
disease.)  Rabies  canina.  Cynantkropia.  Cy- 
nolyssa.  Canine  madness.  This  disease  is 
considered  by  all  pathologists  as  the  consequence 
of  a  morbid  poison,  introduced  into  the  system 
by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  general 
features  of  the  disorder  correspond  perfectly 
with  such  a  notion  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  that  a  strong  analogy  exists  between 
hydrophobia  and  tetanus,  and  that  the  former 
might,  with  no  inconsiderable  claim  to  patho¬ 
logical  accuracy,  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  tetanic 
affection,  supervening  upon  wounds  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  character.  The  points  of  analogy  be¬ 
tween  these  diseases  will  be  found  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  course  of  the  symptoms ;  but  pre¬ 
viously  it  is  necessary  to  notice  an  important 
distinction  that  exists  between  them.  Idiopathic 
tetanus  is  both  a  frequent  and  a  very  fatal 
disease.  Idiopathic  or  spontaneous  hydrophobia 
has  never  been  known  to  occur  in  the  human 
subject,  —  never  at  least  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  preceding 
local  injury. 

Hydrophobia  has  certainly  existed  from  a 
very  early  period  of  the  world.  The  first  allu¬ 
sion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  but  it  is  to  Cadius  Aurelianus  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  original  description  of  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease.  From 
his  time  unceasing  attention  has  been  paid  to 
every  phenomenon  which  it  presents,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting,  which  observation  can  supply, 
to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  it.  Like  tetanus, 
however,  its  cure  has  hitherto  equally  evaded 
the  suggestions  of  pathology,  and  the  blind 
attempts  of  empiricism.  The  investigation  of 
the  disease,  therefore,  must  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  elucidate  its  peculiarities  and  pathologi¬ 
cal  affinities,  without  any  prospect  of  practical 
advantage. 

Origin.  —  From  the  most  distant  times 


inquiries  have  been  directed  to  ascertain  wha 
animals  are  capable  of  originating,  receiving,  am 
propagating,  hydrophobia,  and  what  is  the  pre 
use  mode  of  its  communication  from  animals  t< 
man.  The  opinions  of  authors  on  these  subject 
have  been  mixed  up  with  many  idle  tales;'  bu 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  tin 
best  established  results  to  which  their  researche: 
have  led.  The  disease  almost  always  commence 
among  animals  of  the  canine  race.  It  is  ques 
tional.le  how  far  it  ever  originates  even  in  il.os, 
of  the  cat  kind.  To  them,  however,  it  is  readih 
propagated,  and  they  possess,  equally  with  dogs 
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the  power  of  transmitting  it  to  man,  and  to 
every  species  of  quadruped.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  birds  are  susceptible  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Herbivorous  animals  appear  incapable  of 
communicating  it,  and  this  is  even  still  better 
ascertained  with  regard  to  man.  Innumerable 
attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  disease 
by  inoculating  animals  with  the  saliva  of  persons 
labouring  under  hydrophobia,  but  they  have 
always  failed. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  peculiar  distemper  in 
dogs  nothing  certain  is  known.  That  it  ori¬ 
ginates  spontaneously  in  them  is  now  the  general 
opinion ;  but  it  is  equally  well  ascertained  that 
among  them  it  chiefly  spreads  by  inoculation. 
In  respect  to  the  mode  of  its  communication 
from  animals  to  man,  the  facts  in  proof  of  the 
reality  of  a  peculiar  infectious  principle  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  universally 
allowed  that  the  poison  cannot  operate  on  the 
sound  skin.  In  many  instances  the  wound  has 
been  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice  ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  as  an  invariable  law,  that,  for  the  hydro- 
phobic  virus  to  take  effect,  it  must  be  applied  to 
an  abraded,  wounded,  or  ulcerated  surface. 

A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  infectious 
principle  resides  in  the  salivary  secretion,  or  in 
the  mucus  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia.  Some 
•have  conjectured  that  it  is  more  or  less  diffused 
through  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  rabid 
animal.  This  latter  suggestion  may  at  once  be 
set  aside  ;  but  the  former  opens  a  curious  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry.  The  appearances  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  so  common  about  the  pharynx,  render  it 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  mucous  secre¬ 
tion  of  that  part  may  undergo  a  change,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  propagate  the  disease. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how 
it  happens  that,  of  a  number  of  persons  bitten 
by  a  rabid  animal,  a  certain  proportion  only  are 
subsequently  attacked  by  hydrophobia.  The 
influence  of  prophylactic  measures  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  excluded,  and  differences  of  constitutional 
disposition  can  hardly  be  trusted  to.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  probably  referable  to  the  ineffectual 
application  of  the  poison  in  the  cases  that  escape. 
This  conjecture  is  rendered  the  more  probable 
by  the  acknowledged  fact  of  bites  upon  the  face 
and  hands  being  always  more  dangerous  than 
where  the  tooth  had  previously  passed  through 
cloth  or  leather. 

Hydrophobia,  as  it  affects  dogs  and  other 
animals,  exhibits  a  very  different  train  of  symp¬ 
toms  from  that  which  is  observed  when  man  is 
the  subject  of  the  disease.  For  the  former  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  very  ingenious  paper  by 
Mr.  Meynell.  The  phenomena  of  hydrophobia 
in  man  are  described  as  follows  by  Ur.  G. 
Gregory,  partly  from  his  own  observation,  and 
partly  from  the  very  admirable  memoir  on  hy¬ 
drophobia,  published  by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  in 
the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge 
vol.  i.  art.  17. 

Incubation  of  the  virus.  —  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  bite  and  the  development  of  hydro- 
phobic  symptoms  (in  other  words,  the  period  of 
incubation  of  the  virus),  is  subject  to  consider 
able  variation.  Among  the  genuine  cases  which 
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I  have  seen  recorded,  the  shortest  period  was 
twenty-one  days,  and  the  longest  nine  months. 
From  thirty  to  sixty  days  usually  elapse.  Forty 
days,  or  six  weeks,  may  be  stated  as  the  average  ; 
after  which  time  the  chances  of  escape  are  greatly 
increased.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that, 
during  all  this  time,  there  is  no  local  irritation 
observable  in  the  bitten  part,  nor  any  derange¬ 
ment  of  general  health,  nor  perceptible  change 
in  the  constitution,  provided  the  person  bitten 
be  not  under  the  influence  of  fear. 

Symptoms.  —  For  two  or  three  days  previous 
to  the  coming  on  of  the  more  unequivocal  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease,  the  patient  often  complains 
of  chilliness,  some  degree  of  headach,  languor 
and  lassitude,  low  spirits,  and  restlessness.  Fre¬ 
quently  also  a  sense  of  coldness  and  numbness 
is  experienced  in  the  bitten  part,  occasionally 
amounting  to  actual  pain.  This,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  extends  up  the  limb,  and  it  has  been 
observed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  nerves 
rather  than  that  of  the  absorbents.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  lymphatic  glands  from  disease, 
indeed,  has  often  been  noticed,  and  adduced  as 
an  argument  that  the  disorder  does  not  depend 
on  the  absorption  of  any  virus. 

The  second  or  confirmed  stage  of  hydrophobia 
commences  with  that  symptom  which  gives 
name  to  the  disease  —  the  horror  of  liquids. 
The  distressing  sense  of  suffocation,  and  the 
violent  spasmodic  agitation  of  the  whole  body, 
brought  on  by  the  sight  of  liquids,  or  the  attempt 
to  drink,  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
symptom  of  the  disorder.  By  degrees  the  dis¬ 
position  to  spasm  increases  so  much  upon  the 
patient,  that  not  merely  the  sight  of  water,  but 
the  least  exertion  of  speaking  or  moving,  the 
slightest  noise,  or  the  entrance  of  a  stranger 
into  the  room,  brings  it  on.  Extreme  irrita¬ 
bility  and  sensibility  of  the  whole  frame  are 
apparent  indeed  in  every  action  of  the  patient, 
and  constitute  the  unvarying  feature  of  the 
complaint. 

It  has  been  erroneously  imagined  from  the 
very  general  use  of  the  term  canine  madness, 
that  delirium  is  one  of  its  usual  symptoms. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  hydrophobic  cases  the 
mind  has  continued  perfectly  clear  up  to  the 
last  moment.  In  others,  where  delirium  did 
occur,  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  of  the 
disease.  But  though  the  patient  is  sensible,  he 
is  in  the  highest  degree  timid  and  nervous.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  mind  is  more  and  more 
filled  with  dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions. 
Excessive  anxiety  isapparent  in  the  countenance. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  disorder  distinctly 
manifests  itself,  the  respiration  is  hurried  and 
gasping,  and  the  patient  commonly  complains  of 
an  oppression  about  the  prtecordia.  The  pulse 
is  seldom  much  affected  till  towards  the  latter 
periods  of  its  course,  when  it  becomes  small, 
irregular,  feeble,  and  rapid.  Blood  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  drawn  from  the  arm  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  exhibited  any  inflam¬ 
matory  crust. 

The  secretions  about  the  mouth  are  always 
very  much  affected.  The  saliva  is  usually 
viscid,  and  increased  in  quantity.  1  lie  patient 
complains  of  a  parched  mouth  and  thirst,  on 
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which  account  he  continually  calls  out  for  drink, 
which  yet  no  persuasions  can  induce  him  to  look 
at,  much  less  to  swallow.  A  frothy  saliva  is 
frequently  ejected,  to  the  great  terror  of  by¬ 
standers  ;  but  it  arises  merely  from  the  patient’s 
inability  to  swallow. 

Hydrophobia  is  not  characterised  by  any  great 
degree  of  debility  :  instances  have  occurred  of 
persons  running  a  considerable  distance,  and 
making  great  muscular  exertion,  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  death.  The  degree  of  bodily 
weakness  which  has  been  observed  in  particular 
cases  is,  perhaps,  as  much  attributable  to  the 
remedies  employed,  as  to  the  natural  effects  of 
the  disorder.  Its  duration  varies  from  two  to 
five  days,  reckoning  from  the  invasion  of  the 
pathognomonic  symptom.  The  average  does 
not  appear  to  exceed  forty  hours.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death  has  never  been  very  accu¬ 
rately  ascertained,  either  in  the  case  of  tetanus 
or  hydrophobia.  Some  patients  die  in  a  con¬ 
vulsion  fit  ;  the  greater  number  sink  under  the 
excessive  exhaustion  of  nervous  power. 

Prognosis  and  morbid  appearances.  —  The 
prognosis  in  hydrophobia  may  be  discussed  in  a 
very  few  words.  There  does  not  appear  to  be,  in 
the  records  of  medicine,  a  single  unequivocal  in¬ 
stance  of  recovery  from  this  disease.  A  variety 
of  supposed  cures  may  indeed  be  found.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  College  of  Physicians  contains  two  ;  but 
the  slightest  reflection  will  convince  the  reader, 
that  neither  in  origin,  symptoms,  nor  progress 
did  they  substantiate  their  claim  to  the  character 
of  hydrophobia.  It  must  be  viewed,  therefore, 
as  the  only  known  disease  which  has  hitherto 
uniformly  resisted  the  efforts  both  of  nature  and 
of  art. 

This  melancholy  fact  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of 
morbid  anatomy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  appear¬ 
ances  on  dissection,  in  those  who  die  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  have  been  recorded  with  a  degree  of 
minuteness  which,  favourably  as  it  speaks  for 
their  zeal,  is  a  proof  at  the  same  time  how  little 
aid  their  labours  are  calculated  to  afford  to  the 
mere  practitioner  in  physic.  The  usual  appear¬ 
ances  are,  turgcscence  of  vessels  (by  some  called 
marks  of  inflammation)  about  the  pharynx,  and 
about  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  several  dogs  who  died  rabid,  found 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane 
connecting  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of 
that  organ.  No  morbid  appearance  has  ever 
been  traced  in  the  brain  ;  and  though  the  spinal 
marrow  has  been  carefully  examined,  no  impor¬ 
tant  lesion  has  been  detected  there.  These 
facts,  however,  are  not  decisive  against  the 
theory  which  attributes  hydrophobia  to  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
column;  because,  from  the  rapid  course  of  the 
disease,  time  is  not  given  for  those  alterations  of 
structure  which  are  so  commonly  the  results  of 
disordered  function.  —  Gregory. 

Treatment.  —  No  cure  has  hitherto  been  found 
for  this  horrible  disease  when  established.  The 
plans  which  have  been  said  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  few  cases,  have  entirely  failed  in 
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all  others;  nor  is  there,  as  before  observed,  a 
single  well-authenticated  case  on  record  of  re¬ 
covery  from  real  hydrophobia. 

It  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  at  the  time  of 
the  bite,  or  very  soon  after,  the  efficacious  means 
ot  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  poison  is  by 
removing  or  destroying  the  bitten  part.  This 
has  been  done  in  various  ways  :  the  lacerated 
part  has  been  amputated  or  dissected  out ;  in 
other  instances  the  actual  and  potential  cautery 
have  been  applied.  Iron  heated  nearly  to  white¬ 
ness  was  used  by  the  ancients.  Pure  potash, 
formerly  called  lapis  infernalis,  was  proposed  as 
a  less  terrific  process.  Of  these  three  modes  of 
operating,  the  potential  cautery  is  the  least  to  be 
depended  on.  Of  the  other  two,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  which  is  selected  :  either  will  prove 
sufficiently  efficacious  alone,  if  employed  early 
enough,  that  is,  before  absorption  has  taken 
place  ;  and  extensively  enough  to  extirpate  or 
destroy  every  portion  of  the  bitten  part.  '  It  has 
also  been  strongly  recommended  to  apply  a 
ligature  above  the  bitten  part,  sufficiently  tight 
to  prevent  the  absorbents  from  imbibing  the 
virus.  But  this  does  not  appear  likely  to  an¬ 
swer  ;  tor,  if  the  poison  be  received  into  the 
absorbents,  it  will  be  carried  into  the  circulation 
in  a  circuitous  way,  if  arrested  in  the  regular 
course. 

When  the  constitutional  disease  has  actually 
shown  itself,  the  curative  processes  which  have 
been  resorted  to  are  all  reducible  to  one  of  the 
four  following  :  — 

1.  That  ot  stimulating  and  supporting  the 
vital  power,  under  the  severe  conflict  to  which 
it  is  exposed. 

2.  That  of  suddenly  exhausting  the  system, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  disease  is  inflam¬ 
matory. 

.  That  of  opposing  the  poison  by  certain  an¬ 
tidotes. 

4.  That  of  considering  the  disease  as  highly 
nervous  and  spasmodic. 

To  carry  the  first  intention  into  effect,  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  warm  and  pungent  aromatics,  with 
bark,  have  been  resorted  to.  The  confectio 
aromatica,  confectio  opii,  most  of  the  carbonates 
of  ammonia,  essential  oils,  and  cajeput  oil,  with 
camphire,  were  amongst  the  leading  cordials, 
and  the  different  preparations  of  cinchona,  with 
or  without  them. 

The  means  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  sud¬ 
denly  debilitating  and  exhausting  the  system, 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  disease  being  inflamma¬ 
tory  are  bleeding  and  purgatives.  The  former 
ias  been  said  to  have  cured  two  cases,  very 
ate  y,  m  the  East  Indies  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  though  formerly  abandoned  from  its  in- 
ntt  ity,  the  bleeding  1ms  lately  been  revived,  and 
carried  to  the  extent  of  fainting,  by  large  and 
rapid  depletions ;  and  the  operation  has  been 
repeated  almost  as  long  as  the  powers  of  life 
would  allow  Under  this  plan,  some  cases  are 
•loosely  recorded  as  being  successful  in  the  last 
undred  years.  There  is  great  reason,  there- 

wou ’id  I  ICUCy  °f  this  Practice>  which 

would  have  been  very  generally  instituted,  had 

■t  been  efficacious.  The  purgative  plan  cou¬ 
nts  m  the  exhibition  of  tl.osc  medicines  which 
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have  a  drastic  effect,  especially  colocynth,  eam- 
boge,  aloes,  and  the  submuriate  of  mercury  : 
these  have  been  administered  in  large  doses,  or 
such  as  kept  up  a  continued  purgation.  An¬ 
other  powerful  means  of  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
the  same  indication  is  submersion  in  cold  water 
Celsus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  re 
sorted  to  it  with  a  view  of  taking  off  the  spasm 
of  hydrophobia,  and  quenching  the  thirst  that 
accompanies  it :  —  “  Miserrimum  genus  morbi ; 
ill  quo  simul  aiger  et  siti  et  aqua?  metu  cruci- 
atur:  quo  oppressis  in  angusto  spes  est.”  In 
this  almost  hopeless  state,  the  only  remedy',  he 
observes,  is  to  throw  the  patient  instantly,  and 
without  warning,  into  a  fish-pond,  alternately, 
it  he  has  no  knowledge  of  swimming,  plunging 
him  under  the  water,  that  he  may  drink  ;  then 
raising  his  head,  or  forcing  him  under  if  he  can 
swim,  and  keeping  him  below  till  he  is  filled 
with  water,  so  that  the  thirst  and  water  dread 


may  be  extinguished  at  the  same  time.  But 


there  is,  he  further  observes,  another  danger, 
lest  the  body  of  the  patient,  exhausted  and  worn 
out  by  the  submersion,  as  well  as  by  the  disease, 
be  thrown  into  convulsions  :  to  prevent  which, 
as  soon  as  he  is  taken  out  of  the  pond  he  is  to 
be  put  into  warm  oil.  In  subsequent  times, 
practitioners  have  proceeded  in  a  bolder  way, 
legardless  of  convulsions,  and  have  persevered, 
at  all  hazards,  in  reducing  the  living  power  to 
its  last  ebb,  believing,  that  the  nearer  they  suf¬ 
focated  the  patient,  without  actually  killing  him, 
the  greater  their  chance  of  success.  Van  Hel- 
mont  used  to  keep  the  patient  submersed  while 
the  Miserere  was  chaunted. 


Y\  ith  a  view  of  fulfilling  the  third  intention,  a 
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vast  variety  of  substances  have  been  put  in  re¬ 
quisition.  The  Ophiorrhiza  mungos  stands  the 
fiist  in  tins  class  of  antidotes.  It  lias  Ion0,  been 
supposed  to  be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rat¬ 
tle-snake  ;  and,  in  India  and  Ceylon,  it  is  used 
in  the  present  day  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.  Acids  and  alkalies  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  operate  in  the  same  way.  The  muriatic 
acid,  the  sulphuric,  and  the  acetic,  were  for- 
tneily  selected.  Of  the  alkalies,  the  carbonates 
of  ammonia,  and  the  eau  de  luce,  have  been 
largely  used,  both  internally  and  externally. 
Mercury,  from  its  being  a  specific  in  syphilis, 
and  more  especially  from  its  specific  action  on 
the  salivary  organs,  the  supposed  immediate  out¬ 
let  of  the  poison  of  rabies,  lias  had  a  strong  claim 
to  general  attention,  and  has  been  very  extensively 
tried,  in  various  forms,  and  acquired  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation.  The  grand  object  with 
mercurials  is  to  excite  a  speedy  salivation,  and 
maintain  it  so  long  as  there  is  supposed  to  be 
any  danger;  and  especially'  where  the  adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  delayed  till  the  paroxysm  had 
shown  itself.  In  some  few  cases  this  practice  is 
said  to  have  effected  a  cure;  but,  like  uli  the 
others,  it  has  failed  in  most.  As  diuretics  were 
supposed  to  possess  a  strong  alexipharmic  power, 
they  have  not  been  without  their  votaries.  Can- 
tharides,  and  one  or  two  species  of  scarabei,  have 
been  given  internally,  and  applied  also  exter¬ 
nally.  The  ash-coloured  liverwort,  or  lichen 
caninus  of  Linnteus,  was  once  a  very  popular 
remedy  against  canine  madness,  It  was  <>iven 
3  B 
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in  powder,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  black 
pepper,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  two  forming 
a  dose  for  an  adult,  which  was  taken  for  four 
mornings  fasting,  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  cow’s 
milk:  the  patient,  however,  was  first  to  lose  nine 
ounces  of  blood,  and  afterwards  to  be  dipped 
in  cold  water,  for  a  month  together,  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  fourth  intention  regards  the  highly  ner¬ 
vous  and  spasmodic  condition  of  the  system,  to 
allay’  which  antispasmodics  and  sedatives  have 
been  resorted  to.  Practitioners  have  universally 
considered  this  as  the  most  likely  way  of  subdu¬ 
ing  the  disease  ;  and  hence  the  whole  catalogue 
of  antispasmodics  and  sedatives  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  :  and,  indeed,  the  benefit 
occasionally  derived  from  volatile  alkali,  cam- 
phire,  and  cold  bathing,  must  be  referred  to 
their  antispasmodic  virtues.  The  more  direct 
medicines,  however,  of  this  class,  are  opium, 
ffither,  musk,  belladonna,  mix  vomica,  hyos- 
ciamus,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ammoniated  cop¬ 
per,  oil  of  amber,  and  arsenic.  Opium  alone, 
and  in  combination  with  musk,  have  been  chiefly 
depended  on ;  but  in  neither  way  have  the 
effects  been  found  more  beneficial  than  other 
means.  When  the  patient  can  swallow,  it  is  to 
be  administered  in  full  doses;  and,  if  the  con¬ 
striction  of  the  throat  prevents  the  patient  swal¬ 
lowing,  two  grains  of  opium,  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  any  bland  fluid,  may  be  thrown  into 
the  rectum,  and  kept  there,  every  two  or  three 
hours.  The  French  practitioners  injected  a 
gummy  solution  of  opium  into  the  veins.  Two 
grains  of  the  extract  were  in  this  manner  thrown 
in,  and  the  patient  was  in  some  degree  tran¬ 
quilliser!  for  an  hour  or  two ;  the  dose  was 
doubled  towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
It  was  repeated  at  intervals,  and  at  length  in¬ 
creased  to  eight  grains  at  a  dose.  The  relief  it 
afforded,  however,  was  never  more  than  tem¬ 
porary,  and  he  expired  on  the  fifth  day  from  the 
incursion.  Mosch  has  been  said  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  antidote  in  hydrophobia,  by  Gmelin  :  but, 
though  given  in  ample  doses  in  this  country,  its 
exhibition  has  not  been  followed  by  any  such 
result  as  to  justify  its  being  depended  on.  The 
combination  of  musk  and  opium  has  been  very 
generally  tried  ;  and  also  rether,  catnphire,  oil 
of  amber,  &c.  at  the  same  time ;  and  such  varied 
compounds,  though  they  certainly  bid  fair,  as 
the  most  powerful  antispasmodics,  failed  as  ge¬ 
nerally  as  other  medicines.  Musk  and  cinnabar 
was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious.  The 
famous  powder  employed  by  the  natives  of  Ton- 
quin,  and  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  consisted  of  sixteen  grains  of  musk,  and 
forty-eight  grains  of  cinnabar,  mixed  in  a  gill 
of  arrack.  This,  taken  as  a  dose,  is  said  to  have  j 
thrown  the  patient  into  a  sound  sleep  and  per-  j 
spiration  in  the  course  ol  two  or  three  hours; 
and  where  it  did  not,  the  dose  was  repeated  till 
such  effect  was  produced.  Arsenical  prepar¬ 
ations,  and  prussic  acid,  have,  under  the  direction 
of  the  most  skillul  practitioners,  had  a  lair  trial, 
and  in  every  instance  been  unsuccessful.  lie- 
sides  the  remedies  already  mentioned,  tlieie  ate 
two  or  three  others.  The  Ormskirk  medicine, 
so  called  from  the  place  where  its  inventor  lived, 
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was  supposed  — for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  publish  his  secret  —  to  consist  of  powder  of 
chalk,  half  an  ounce ;  Armenian  bole,  three 
drachms  ;  alum,  ten  grains;  powder  of  elecam¬ 
pane-root,  one  drachm  ;  oil  of  anise,  six  drops. 
The  single  dose,  thus  compounded,  is  to  be 
taken  every  morning,  for  six  times,  in  a  glass 
of  water,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fresh  milk. 
The  Alisma  plantago,  or  madwort  plantain,  has 
for  some  years  been  a  popular  remedy  against 
canine  madness,  and  is  depended  on  in  the 
present  day  in  Russia,  where  they  give  the  root, 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  spread  over  bread  and 
butter.  Two  or  three  doses  are  said  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  in  the  worst  cases.  In  the  second  number 
of  the  Hamburgh  Medical  Repository,  quite  a 
new  remedy  is  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  introducing 
rabid  blood  into  the  system.  Dr.  Iiitchmeister 
of  Finland,  has  collected  a  number  of  striking 
cases,  and  various  authorities,  in  proof  of  the 
blood  of  a  rabid  animal,  when  drunk,  being  a 
specific  against  the  canine  hydrophobia,  even 
when  the  symptoms  are  the  most  strongly  marked. 
The  rabid  wolf-dog,  or  other  quadruped,  is  for 
this  purpose  killed,  and  its  blood  draw  n  off  and 
collected  as  a  drink.  Chlorine  is  the  last  re¬ 
medy  we  have  to  notice,  which  Brugnatelli  o. 
Pavia,  contends  has  specific  powers  over  this 
disease  ;  but  they  are  denied  by  an  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor. 

II >/d ro ph osph orous  acid.  See  Phosphorous 
acid. 

HY'DROPIITH  A'LMIA.  (a,  <r.  f. ;  from 
v8a>p,  water,  and  orpdaApos,  the  eye.)  Hy- 
drophthalmium.  There  are  two  diseases  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  nature  and  consequences,  thus 
termed.  The  one  is  a  mere  anasareous,  or  cede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The  other,  the 
true  hydrophthalmia,  is  a  sw  elling  of  the  bulb 
of  the  eye,  from  a  morbid  increase  of  the  vitre¬ 
ous  or  aqueous  humours. 

Hydrophthalmium.  See  Hydrophthalmia. 

1 1  y'iiroi'Htho'ric  acid.  (  Hydrophthoricus  ; 
from  vSup,  water,  and  plithorum,  a  name  of 
fluorine,  from  <p6opa,  corruption,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  corroding  power.)  Ampere’s  name 
for  the  base  of  the  fluoric  acid,  called  by’  Davy’ 
Jluorine.  See  Hydro-Jiuoric  acid. 

Hy'drofhysoce'le.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  vScop, 
water,  (pvay,  Jtatas,  and  ta/A.7),  a  tumour.)  A 
name  given  to  a  hernia,  the  sac  of  which  con¬ 
tains  fluid  and  air. 

1 1  YD  RO'PI  C.  ( Hydropicus ;  from  udpcctp, 
the  dropsy.)  Relating  to  dropsy.  As  an  hy¬ 
dropic  patient,  or  an  hydropic  medicine. 

Hydro' piper.  {cr,eris.  n.  ;  from  vSup,  water, 
and  irenepi,  pepper:  so  called  from  its  biting  the 
tongue  like  pepper,  and  growing  in  marshy 
places.)  See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

IIy'dropneuma'tic  trough.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  the  apparatus  generally  called  the 
pneumatic  trough.  See  Apparatus,  pneumatic. 

IIy'dropneumo'nia.  (From  vSwp,  water,  and 
■nvcvpuov,  the  lung.)  Serous  infiltration  of  the 
lungs. 

Hy'nRoPNEttMOSA'RCA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from 
IS up,  water,  lrrevpa,  wind,  and  (rapt >  flesh.)  A 
tumour  containing  air  with  liquid  and  solid 
matter. 
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IfvnRo'poi'nEs.  (From  63parp,  a  dropsy,  and 
eiSos,  likeness.)  Serous  or  watery:  formerly 
applied  to  watery  excrements. 

HY'DIIOPS.  (ops,  opis.  m . ;  from  vSuip, 
water.)  Dropsy.  A  preternatural  collection  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance, 
or  different  cavities  of  the  body.  It  receives 
different  appellations,  according  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  situation  of  the  fluid.  When  it  is  diff  used 
through  the  cellular  membrane,  either  generally 
or  partially,  it  is  called  anasarca.  When  it  is 
deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  it  is 
called  hydrocephalus ;  when  in  the  chest,  hydro- 
thorax ;  when  in  the  abdomen,  ascites ;  in  the 
uterus,  hydrometra ;  and,  within  the  scrotum, 
hydrocele. 

Dropsy  is  a  consequence  of  so  many  and  such 
various  morbid  conditions,  that  much  difficulty 
has  always  existed  in  giving  just  and  general 
views  of  its  nature.  The  older  and  more  po¬ 
pular  theory  regarded  debility  as  its  universal 
cause,  and  made  divisions  according  merely  to 
the  different  seats  of  the  fluid  collected  ;  as  ana¬ 
sarca,  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  &c.  Later, 
the  attention  of  chemists  and  physicians  was 
drawn  to  the  analysis  of  the  urine  discharged 
during  the  disease,  and  of  the  fluid  itself,  when 
it  could  be  procured ;  and  upon  the  differences 
thus  traced  was  founded  the  diagnosis,  and  the 
practice  of  this  school  of  water  doctors.  In  the 
present  day,  the  investigation  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  disease  has  led  pathologists  to  ex¬ 
plain  dropsy,  by  declaring  the  existence,  in  all 
cases,  of  some  obstacle  to  the  circulation  in 
the  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics,  or  of  some  in¬ 
flammation  of  a  secreting  surface.  But  per¬ 
haps,  as  in  other  instances,  the  nature  of  this 
disease  may  be,  in  any  given  case,  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  consideration  of  its  history  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  the  various  circumstances  which 
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may  explain  it,  but  without  bestowing  an  ex¬ 


clusive  reliance  upon  any  isolated  facts  :  since, 
although  something  is  to  be  learned  from  each 
view  winch  is  taken,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
there  is  any  one  condition,  or  symptom,  or 
oiganic  defect  so  peculiar  and  so  constantly 
present  as  to  be  esteemed  essential  and  neces- 

■  sary  to  its  production.  Thus,  the  diffused 
dropsy,  succeeding  to  profuse  haemorrhage,  and 
to  mercurial  salivation,  and  occurring  so  com¬ 
monly  as  a  set] uel  to  chronic  wasting  diseases, 
may  be  probably  attributed  to  a  profuse  ex¬ 
halation  on  the  part  of  the  secernents  or  ter¬ 
minal  vessels,  which  open  their  mouths  too 
widely,  and  suffer  the  serum  or  other  aqueous 
Huid  to  escape  with  too  much  freedom;  or  it 
may  proceed  from  a  torpid  and  inactive  con¬ 
dition  of  the  correspondent  absorbents  occasion¬ 
ing  too  small  a  removal  of  this  fluid;  or  by 
each  of  these  diseased  conditions  of  both  sets  of 
vesse  s  operating  at  the  same  time  :  to  which 
double  deviation  from  healthy  action  has  been 
apphed  l,e  name  of  hydropic  diathesis.  But 

ie  debility,  which  may  be  truly  called  charac- 

'  d!C„  r.CaT  l,C  suPP°sed  t(»  exist  in  the 

■  sudden ,  effusions  from  the  membrane  enveloping 

brain  G  ^  ^  the  of  the 

revived0"  A  ■  C>X;  Dr-  Blackal1  I'M  lately 
revived  and  insisted  on  the  method  of  distin- 
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guishing  the  different  varieties  of  dropsy  by 
attending  to  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  urine 
and  effused  fluid;  and  this  study  of  conse¬ 
quences  promised  a  very  convenient  solution  of 
the  difficulties  generally  found  in  tracing  the 
causes  and  character  of  a  disease  which  shows 
itself  under  such  different  combinations  of  mor¬ 
bid  conditions:  but,  upon  a  perusal  of  the  cases 
where  this  plan  has  been  pursued,  there  will 
not  be  found  so  great  a  constancy  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  their  chemical  qualities  with  the 
morbid  phenomena  co-existing  as  to  afford  a 
sure  basis  for  classification  and  practice.  Again, 
the  divisions  founded  upon  anatomical  observ¬ 
ations,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  the  only  true 
ones,  are  rendered  less  satisfactory  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  same  morbid  conditions  are 
often  found  to  exist  not  conjoined  with  a  drop- 
sical  state ;  and  that,  where  this  is  present,  we 
are  called  upon  to  allow  of  some  general  hy¬ 
dropic  tendency  or  cachexy  which  has  been 
superadded  to  the  structural  derangement,  as, 
otherwise,  we  cannot  fully  account  for  this  con¬ 
sequence  not  occurring  whenever  the  imputed 
causes  showf  hemselves.  Thus,  obstructions  to 
the  circulation,  as  aneurisms  and  ossified  valves, 
exist  sometimes  for  years  without  producing 
anasarca;  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
though,  in  the  first  instance,  causing  an  effu¬ 
sion  of  serum,  does  not  necessarily  lay  the 
foundation  of  ascites.  And  we  must,  in  general, 
admit  the  influence  of  modifying  circumstances, 
even  in  cases  where  the  occasional  cause,  be 
this  mechanical  obstruction  or  inflammation,  is 
clearly  shown ;  for  neither  in  kind  nor  degree  is 
the  dropsical  effusion  always  in  accordance  with 
the  existence  of  organic  mischief. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  be  extremely  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  and  can  only  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  any  prospect  of  success  when 
founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  f  hus  we  have  acute  inflammatory 
forms  of  dropsy,  which  require  depletion,  some¬ 
times  to  a  great  extent,  and  which  admit  of  a 
rapid  and  perfect  cure  by  vigorous  practice. 
We  have  dropsy  as  a  sequel  of  exanthematous 
diseases,  arising  apparently  in  some  cases  from 
a  loss  of  balance  between  the  secernent  and  ab- 
soibent  functions,  and  in  others  from  subacute 
inflammatory  action,  and  to  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly  by  moderate  depletion,  or  by  tonics,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  We  have  dropsy  aris¬ 
ing  from  an  insidious  affection  of  the  brain, 
tne  nature  of  which  is  little  understood,  and 
over  which  medicine  has  little  control.  We 
have  dropsy  as  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  of 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  in  which  the 
indication  is  merely  to  drain  off  the  serum  by 
diuretics  and  hydragogues,  when  it  accumulates 
beyond  a  certain  point,  a  cure  being  out  of 
the  question,  because  the  disease  on  which  the 
dropsy  depends  is  incurable.  Lastly,  we  have 
dropsy  as  a  symptom  of  a  broken  up  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  general  failure  of  the  powers  of  life; 
a  state  in  which  nature  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  much,  and  art  can  do  next  to  nothing.  see 
Anasarca,  Ascites,  Hydrocephalus,  Hydrothorax 
&c. 
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Hydrops  abdominis.  Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

See  Ascites. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam.  Diabetes. 

Hydrops  articudi.  A  swelling  of  a  joint  is 
so  called,  when  produced  by  a  serous  or  lym-  ] 
phatic  effusion  into  the  joint  or  surrounding  | 
cellular  structure. 

Hydrops  cysticus.  Hydrops  saccatus.  A 
dropsy  enclosed  in  a  bag,  or  cyst.  See  As¬ 
cites. 

Hydrops  uenu.  An  accumulation  of  fluid  j 
within  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee. 

Hydrops  medulla ?  spinalis.  See  Hydrorachis.  \ 

Hydrops  oculi.  Dropsy  of  the  eye.  See  j 
Hydrophth  almia. 

IIy  drops  ovarii.  Dropsy  of  the  ovarium. 
See  Ovarium. 

Hydrops  pectoris.  See  Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops  pericardii.  See  Hydropericardium. 

Hydrops  pu'ljio.nuji.  Serous  infiltration  of 
the  lungs. 

Hydrops  saccatus.  See  Hydrops  cysticus. 

Hy  drops  sacci  lachrymalis.  Distension  j 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  from  obstruction  of  the  j 
nasal  duct. 

Hydrops  scroti.  See  Hydrocele. 

Hydrops  siccus.  Tympanites  has  been  ab¬ 
surdly  so  called. 

Hydrops  uteri.  See  Ilydrometra. 

H ydropy'retus.  (From  u5c op,  water,  and 

xepeTos,  fever. )  The  sweating  sickness. 

H  YDRO'RACHIS.  (From  vooop,  water, 
and  paxLs,  the  spine.)  Hydrops  medulla ?  spi¬ 
nalis.  Hydrocele  spinalis.  Dropsy  of  the  spine. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disease,  the  one 
consisting  in  serous  effusion  within  the  spinal 
canal,  unattended  with  any  malformation  of  the  I 
bones;  the  other  is  the  case  also  called  spina  \ 
bijida,  in  which  there  is  an  incomplete  state  of  | 
some  of  the  vertebra’,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord  distended  with  serum,  protrude  and 
form  a  tumour  under  the  skin.  For  the  former 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Spinal  Cord, 
Diseases  of  the.  The  latter,  which  may  lie  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  a  malformation  than  a  disease, 
is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  See  Spina 
bifida. 

Hydrorachitis.  See  Hydrorachis. 

Hy/droro'saxum.  A  drink  made  of  water, 
honey,  and  the  juice  of  roses. 

Hy'droriihce'a.  (  From  vSup,  water,  and  peev, 
to  flow.)  Griiefe  gives  this  name  to  the  first 
stage  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  in  which  there  is 
a  profuse  flow  of  tears. 

Hy'drosa'ccharum.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  vSwp, 
water,  and  oauxapov,  sugar.)  Water  sweetened 
with  sugar. 

HY'DROSA'RCA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  bbc op, 
water,  and  aapl,  the  flesh.)  1.  Synonymous 
with  anasarca. 

2.  Applied  by  M.  A.  Severinus  to  a  tumour 
containing  serosity  and  fleshy  matter. 

Hy'drosarcoceYe.  (e,  es.  t.  ;  from  vSuip, 
water,  crap £,  flesh,  and  icy  Ay,  a  tumour.)  Sar- 
cocelc,  with  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  cellular 
membrane. 

1 1  Y^DROsEi.pf  NIC  acid.  Acid u »i  hydrosc/cni- 
cum.  (So  called  because  it  is  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  selenium.)  Seleniuretted  hy¬ 


drogen.  The  best  process  which  we  can  employ 
for  procuring  this  acid  consists  in  treating  the 
seieniuret  of  potassium  with  the  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  The  acid  gas  evolved  must  be  collected 
over  mercury.  This  gas  is  colourless.  It  has 
a  smell  resembling  that  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen.  It  is  exceedingly  acrid,  and  instantly  in¬ 
flames  the  eyes,  and  destroys  for  the  moment 
the  sense  of  smell  :  it  produces  these  effects 
even  when  in  the  smallest  quantity.  It  is 
highly  deleterious.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

IIy'droseu'num.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  voojp, 
water,  and  aeXivov,  purslane.)  A  species  of 
purslane  growing  in  marshy  places. 

II y'drosta'tica.  An  order  of  the  class 
Acalepha,  which  have  buoyant  air  vessels. 

H YDllOSTA'TICS.  Ilydrostatica.  (From 
c5o >p,  water,  and  OTUTuai,  the  science  which 
treats  of  weights.)  That  branch  of  physics 
which  treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  equi¬ 
librium  of  liquids. 

IIydro'steon.  (From  iocop,  water,  and  orrreor, 
a  bone.)  Van  Wy  gives  this  name  to  a  de¬ 
position  of  serum  in  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  which  sometimes  accompanies  dropsy  of 
the  joints. 

Hydrosu'lfhate.  Hydrosulphas.  A  salt 
formed  bv  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  with  a  base. 

II  Y'DROSU'LPH  FRET.  Hydrosulphu- 
retum.  A  compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
with  a  base.  See  Sulphur. 

Hydrosulphure turn  stibii  luteum.  Sec  Anli- 
mtmii  sulphuretum  preecipitatum. 

IIydrosuli’huke'tum  sti'bii  kubrum.  Hermes 
mineralis.  A  liydrosulphuret  of  antimony  for¬ 
merly  in  high  estimation  as  an  expectorant, 
sudorific,  and  antispasmodic,  in  difficult  respir¬ 
ation,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
glands. 

Hy'drosulphu'ric  acid.  The  gas  commonly 
called  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  so  named  by 
some  chemists. 

Hy'drotheio'nic  acid.  (From  v5up,  water, 
and  fleioi',  sulphur.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  been  so  called. 

II  YD  ROTH  O' It  AX.  (ax,  acis.  f.  ;  from 
bScop,  water,  and  Auipa£,  the  chest.)  Hydrops 
thoracis.  Hydrops  pectoris.  Dropsy  of  the  chest. 
Difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly  when  in  an 
horizontal  posture;  sudden  startings  from  sleep, 
with  anxiety,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart; 
cough,  paleness  of  the  visage,  anasarcous  swel¬ 
lings  of  the  lower  extremities,  thirst,  and  a 
scarcity  of  urine,  are  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  hydrothorax ;  hut  the  one  which  is  more 
decisive  than  all  the  rest,  is  a  fluctuation  of  water 
being  perceived  in  the  chest,  either  by  the  patient 
himself  or  his  medical  attendant,  on  certain  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  body. 

It  is  doubtful  if  hydrothorax  he  ever  an 
idiopathic  disease.  In  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  appeared  to  be  so,  it  has  probable  been  the 
result  of  chronic  pleuritis. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  it  are  pretty 
much  the  same  with  those  which  are  productive 
of  the  other  species  of  dropsy.  See  Hydrops. 
In  some  cases,  it  exists  without  any  other  kind 
of  dropsical  affection  being  present ;  but  it 
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prevails  very  often  as  a  part  of  more  universal 
dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  considerable 
degree  before  it  becomes  very  perceptible;  and 
its  presence  is  not  readily  known,  the  symptoms, 
like  those  of  hydrocephalus,  not  being  always 
very  distinct.  In  some  instances,  the  water  is 
collected  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura ;  but,  at 
other  times,  it  is  only  in  one.  Sometimes  it 
is  lodged  in  the  pericardium  alone;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  it  only  appears  there  when,  at 
the  same  time,  a  collection  is  present  in  one  or 
both  cavities  of  the  thorax.  Sometimes  the 
water  is  effused  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  water  that  is  collected  is  en¬ 
veloped  in  small  cysts  of  a  membranous  nature, 
known  by  the  name  of  hydatids,  which  seem 
to  Moat  in  the  cavity  ;  but  more  frequently  they 
are  connected  with,  and  attached  to,  particular 
parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pleura.  Cases 
of  this  kind,  however,  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  ordinary  hydrothorax. 

Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of  breathing  which 
is  much  increased  by  any  exertion,  and  which 
is  always  most  considerable  during  night,  when 
the  body  is  in  an  horizontal  posture.  Along 
with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  cough,  which  is 
at  first  dry,  but  which,  after  a  time,  is  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  thin  mucus.  There  is 
likewise  a  paleness  of  the  complexion,  and  an 
anasarcous  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst,  and  a 
diminished  flow  of  urine.  Under  these  ap¬ 
pearances,  we  have  just  grounds  to  suspect  that 
there  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  chest;  but 
if  the  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  there  can 
then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  its 
presence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  patient  to  feel  a  numb¬ 
ness,  or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or  both  arms, 
and  tc  be  more  than  ordinarily  sensible  to  cold. 
With  regard  to  the  pulse,  it  is  usually  quick 
at  first,  but,  towards  the  end,  becomes  irregular 
and  intermitting. 

O 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  be  unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom  been 
cured,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly  admit  even 
of  alleviation,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase,  until  the  action  of  the°lungs 
•k  at  last  entirely  overpowered  by  the  quantity 
of  water  deposited  in  the  chest.  In  some  cases, 
the  event  is  suddenly  fatal;  but,  in  others,  it  is 
preceded,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  death,  by  a 
:spitting  of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that,  in  some 
'Cases,  the  water  is  either  collected  in  one  side 
ol  the  thorax,  or  that  there  are  hydatids  formed 
m  some  particular  part  of  it ;  but  they  more 
frequently  discover  water  in  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  accompanied  by  a  collection  in  the  cel- 
lidar  texture  and  principal  cavities  of  the  body. 
Die  fluid  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  pos¬ 
sesses  properties  similar  to  serum,  and,  with 
Jrespect  to  its  quantity,  varies  very  much,  being 
from  a  few  ounces  to  several  quarts.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  quantity,  so  are  the  lungs  compressed 
by  it;  and,  where  it  is  very  considerable, 
they  are  usually  found  much  reduced  in  size. 
Organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  their 
great  vessels  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  causes 
to  which  hydrothorax  may  be  traced;  but  scir- 
rhus  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially 
(lie  1  iver,  is  also  frequently  the  source  of  the 
dropsical  affection. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of 
anasarca.  Emetics,  however,  are  hazardous, 
and  purgatives  do  not  afford  so  much  benefit ; 
but  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  other 
evacuating  remedies  may  be  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  tonics.  Squill  has  been  chiefly 
resorted  to,  as  being  expectorant  as  well  as 
diuretic;  but  its  power  is  usually  not  great, 
unless  it  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  nausea, 
which  cannot  usually  be  borne  to  any  extent. 
Digitalis  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  it.  will 
be  better  to  conjoin  them,  adding,  perhaps, 
some  form  of  mercury,  and  employing  at  the 
same  time  other  diuretics,  as  the  supertartrate 
or  acetate  of  potash,  juniper  berries,  &c. 
Where  febrile  symptoms  attend,  diaphoretics 
will  probably  be  especially  serviceable,  as  the 
pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compositus,  or  antimonials, 
in  small  doses;  which  last  may  also  promote 
expectoration.  Blisters  to  the  chest  will  be 
proper  in  many  cases,  particularly  should  there 
be  any  pain  or  other  mark  of  inflammatory 
action.  Myrrh  seems  to  answer  better  than 
most  other  tonics,  as  more  decidedly  promoting 
expectoration  ;  or  the  nitric  acid  may  be  given, 
increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  as  well  as 
supporting  the  strength.  The  inhalation  of 
oxygen  gas  is  stated  to  have  been  in  some  in¬ 
stances  singularly  beneficial.  Where  the  fluid 
is  collected  in  either  of  the  sacs  of  the  pleura, 
the  operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  thorax  may 
afford  relief  under  urgent  symptoms,  and, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

TIyduo'tic.  (  From  eSccp.)  Synonymous 
with  hydragogue. 

Hyoro'tjs.  (From  vSaip,  water,  and  as,  the 
ear.  )  Dropsy  of  the  ear. 

Hy'droxa'nthic  acid.  Acidum  hydroxan- 
Ihiciim.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  by  pouring 
a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
three  of  water,  on  hydroxanthate  of  potash,  and, 
in  a  few  seconds,  adding  abundance  of  water. 
See  Sulphuret  of  carbon.  The  acid  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water  as  a  transparent  slightly 
coloured  oil.  It  must  be  quickly  washed  with 
water  until  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid 
reddens  litmus  paper  powerfully.  Its  taste  is 
acid  and  astringent.  It  was  discovered  by 
Zeise  of  Copenhagen,  who  has  since  considered 
it  as  an  oxy-acid,  and  called  it  .vanillic. 

Hydroxure.  See  Hydrate. 

HY'DItURET.  ( Hydruretum ,  i.  n.)  A 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  metal. 

Hygi'dion.  'TyiSiou.  The  name  of  a  col- 
lyrium  mentioned  by  Paul  of  iEgina. 

I-IYGIE'A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ‘Tyieia,  health,  or  the 
goddess  of  health.)  This  name  was  given  to  a 
plaster  mentioned  by  Aetius,  which  was  in  hieh 
3  11  3  ° 
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repute  against  malignant  ulcers,  and  a  number 
of  other  diseases. 

H  YGIE'NE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  uyiaivoo,  to 
be  well.)  Hygiesis.  Health.  Modern  phy¬ 
sicians  have  applied  this  term  to  that  part  of 
therapeia  which  treats  of  the  diet  and  non¬ 
naturals  of  the  sick. 

H  YG I  E'N  I C.  Relating  to  hygiene. 

Hygieisis.  See  Hygiene. 

Hv'gka.  (From  uypos,  moist.)  A  plaster  of 
a  moist  consistence. 

Hvc  remfla'stimjm.  (From  uypos,  moist, 
and  epirXaarpou,  a  plaster.)  A  plaster  of  a 
moist  consistence. 

Hy'groblepha'ricus.  (From  uypos,  humid, 
and  ffKetpapov,  the  eyelid.)  Applied  to  the  ex¬ 
cretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

II  Y'G  ROCI  RSOCE'LE.  "  (c,  es.  f.  ;  from 
uypos,  moist,  Kipcrus,  a  varix,  and  ktjAtj,  a  tu¬ 
mour.)  Circoceie,  with  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

FIygrocolly/rium.  (From  uypos,  liquid, 
and  KoWupiou,  a  collyrium.)  A  collyrium 
composed  of  liquids. 

HYGRO'LOGY.  (Hygrologia,  ee.  f .  ;  from 
uypos,  humid  or  liquid,  and  A oyos,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 

HYGROMA,  (a,  atis.  n.  'Typoipa;  from 
uypos,  liquid.)  A  tumour,  the  contents  of 
which  are  serum,  a  fluid  like  lymph,  matter 
resembling  chocolate  grounds,  or  some  other 
morbid  humour,  but  not  pus. 

HYGRO'METER.  ( Hygrometrum ,  i.  n.; 
from  uypos,  moist,  and  ptrpov,  a  measure.) 
Hydrometer.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
See  Atmosphere. 

H Y'GliOME'TRIC.  Relating  to  hygro- 
metry. 

HYGRO'METRY.  The  art  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Hygro'myrum.  (From  uypos,  moist,  and 
pupov,  a  liquid  ointment.)  An  ointment  of  a 
liquid  consistence. 

Hydrophobia.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Hygrophthalmic.  See  Hygroblepharic. 

Hy'gkoscope.  (From  uypos,  humid,  and 
anomic,  to  explore.)  Synonymous  with  hy¬ 
grometer.  See  Atmosphere. 

Hygroscopic.  Synonymous  with  hygrome- 
tric. 

IIycroscoi’y.  Synonymous  with  hygrome- 
try. 

IIy'grus.  (From  uypos,  humid.)  Humid: 
applied  formerly  to  liquid  plasters. 

IIY'LE.  ('TArj,  matter.)  The  materia  medica, 
the  materia  alimentaria,  and  also  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone,  have  been  so  called. 

IlY'MEN.  (  eu,  inis.  m.  ;  from  Hymen, 
the  god  of  marriage,  because  this  membrane  is 
supposed  to  be  entire  before  marriage  or  copu¬ 
lation.)  The  hymen  is  a  thin  membrane,  of  a 
semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly  closes. 
It  lias  a  very  different  appearance  in  different 
women,  but  it  is  generally  found  in,  virgins, 
and  is  ruptured  in  the  first  coition.  Hie  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  hymen  has  been  very  erroneously 
esteemed  the  test  of  virginity  :  in  many  females 
it  is  naturally  wanting;  and  where  it  is  ori- 
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ginally  present,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  many 
causes  besides  copulation.  The  remnants  of 
the  hymen  are  called  the  caruncula:  myrti- 
formes.  I  he  hymen  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
species.  There  are  two  circumstances  relating 
to  the  hymen  which  require  medical  assistance. 
It  is  sometimes  of  such  a  strong  ligamentous 
texture  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  connexion  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly  closing 
the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and  preventing 
any  discharge  from  the  uterus ;  but  both  these 
cases  are  rare.  If  the  hymen  be  of  an  un¬ 
naturally  firm  texture,  but  perforated,  though 
perhaps  with  a  very  small  opening,  the  incon¬ 
veniences  thence  arising  will  not  be  discovered 
before  the  time  of  marriage,  when  they  may  be 
removed  by  a  crucial  incision  made  through  it, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  adjoining  parts. 

HYMENiE'A.  (a,  «?.  f.  ;  from  Hymen, 
the  god  of  marriage :  because,  as  Li  mucus 
informs  us,  its  younger  leaves  cohere  together 
in  pairs,  throughout  the  night.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

IIymenjEa  courbakil.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  has  been  said  to  afford  the 
resin  called  gum  anime,  which  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  Some  say  that  the  true  gutn 
anime  is  the  produce  of  H.  Martiana. 

HYME'NIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  upi)v,  a 
membrane. )  The  dilated  exposed  membrane 
of  gymnocarpous  mushrooms,  in  which  the 
seed  is  placed.  See  Gymnocarpi. 

II YM  E  N  O'  D  E  S.  ( From  ugyv,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  ados,  likeness.)  An  old  term  for 
such  urine  as  is  found  to  be  full  of  little  films 
and  pellicles.  Hippocrates  applies  it  also  to 
the  menstrual  discharges  when  mixed  with  a 
tough  viscid  phlegm. 

1 1  YM  E N O P'TE  R  A.  (From  upyr,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  7tt epov,  a  wing.)  An  order  of 
insects  which  have  membranaceous  wings. 

Hy'o-cho'ndro-glo'ssus.  (From  eoetSes,  xov~ 
Spos,  a  cartilage,  and  yKonraa,  the  tongue.) 
The  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  so  named  by 
Dumas. 

IIyo-eviglottic  ligament.  A  band  of  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  which  passes  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the 
base  of  the  epiglottis. 

HYO-GLO'SSUS.  Cerato-glossus,  of  Dou¬ 
glas  and  Cowper.  liasio-cerato-chondroglossus , 
of  Albinus.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  sides 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  tongue.  It 
arises  from  the  basis,  but  chiefly  from  the  corner 
of  the  os  hyoides,  running  laterally  and  for¬ 
wards  to  the  tongue,  which  it  pulls  inwards  and 
downwards. 

IIYOI'DES.  (From  the  Greek  letter  v, 
and  e iSos ,  likeness.)  Hyoid,  or  like  the  Greek 
letter  npsilon. 

Hyoides  os.  This  bone,  which  is  situated 
between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx, 
derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  u,  and  is,  by  some  writers, 
described  along  with  the  parts  contained  in  the 
mouth.  Ruysch  has  seen  the  ligaments  of  the 
bone  so  completely  ossified,  that  the  os  hyoides 
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was  joined  to  the  temporal  bones  by  anchylosis. 
In  describing  this  bone,  it  may  be  distinguished 
into  its  body,  horns,  and  appendices.  The 
body  is  the  middle  and  broadest  part  of  the 
bone,  so  placed  that  it  may  be  easily  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  fore-part  of  the  throat.  Its 
fore-part,  which  is  placed  towards  the  tongue, 
is  irregularly  convex,  and  its  inner  surface, 
which  is  turned  towards  the  larynx,  is  une¬ 
qually  concave.  The  cornua,  or  horns,  which 
are  flat,  and  a  little  bent,  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may  be 
said  to  form  the  sides  of  the  u.  These  horns 
are  thickest  near  the  body  of  the  bone.  At 
the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a  round  tuber¬ 
cle,  from  which  a  ligament  passes  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  appendices,  or  lesser  horns, 
cornua  minora,  as  they  are  called  by  some 
writers,  are  two  small  processes,  which,  in  their 
size  and  shape,  are  somewhat  like  a  grain  of 
wheat.  They  rise  up  from  the  articulations  of 
the  cornua,  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid  process  on 
each  side,  by  means  of  a  ligament.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  small  portions  of  bone  in  these 
ligaments  ;  and  Ruysch,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  has  seen  them  completely  ossified. 
In  the  foetus,  almost  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  in 
a  cartilaginous  state,  excepting  a  small  point  of 
a  bone  in  the  middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each 
of  its  horns.  The  appendices  do  not  begin  to 
appear  till  after  birth,  and  usually  remain  car¬ 
tilaginous  many  years.  The  os  hyoides  serves 
to  support  the  tongue,  and  affords  attachment 
to  a  variety  of  muscles,  some  of  which  perform 
the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while  others  act  on 
the  larynx  and  fauces. 

Hvoides  primus.  The  sterno-hyoid  muscle 
has  been  so  named. 

IIyoides  uU-Mitus.  The  omo-hyoideus  mus¬ 
cle. 

H Y'OPII ARYNGE'US.  (From  boeibes, 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  <papuy£,  the  pharynx.) 
The  name  of  a  muscle,  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the 
pharynx. 

Hyophtha'lmus.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  vs,  a 
swine,  and  o<pf)a.\pos,  an  eye  :  so  named  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  a 
hog’s  eye.)  Hog’s-eye  plant.  Most  probably 
the  Iiuphlhalmum  spinosum  of  Linmeus. 

HYOSCI  A'MI  A.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  so  called 
because  obtained  from  hyoscyamus.)  A  vege¬ 
table  alkali,  extracted  from  henbane.  See  Hy¬ 
oscyamus  niger. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  bs,  a 
swine,  and  uvapos,  a  bean  :  so  named  because 
hogs  eat  it  as  a  medicine,  or  it  may  be  because 
the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly,  like  a  swine.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
riaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  henbane. 

See  Hyoscyamus  niger, 

Hyoscyamus  ai.isus.  This  plant,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  possesses  similar  virtues 
to  the  hyoscyamus  niger. 

Hyoscyamus  i.uteus.  A  species  of  tobacco, 
the  JVicotiana  ruslica,  of  Linnteus. 
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Hyoscyamus  nicer.  The  systematic  name 
of  common  or  black  henbane;  called  also, 
l'aba  suiUa,  Apollinaris  altercum,  Agone,  and 
Altercangenon.  Hyoscyamus  — foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  sinuatis,Jloribus  sessilibus,  of  Limueus. 
-The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  have  a 
slightly  fetid  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste; 
when  dried,  they  lose  both  taste  and  smell,  and 
part  also  of  their  narcotic  power.  The  root 
possesses  the  same  qualities  as  the  leaves,  and 
even  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  Henbane  re¬ 
sembles  opium  in  its  action  more  than  any 
other  narcotic  dose.  In  a  moderate  dose  it 
increases  at  first  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and 
occasions  some  sense  of  heat,  which  are  followed 
by  diminished  sensibility  and  motion  ;  in  some 
cases  by  thirst,  sickness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of 
vision.  In  a  larger  quantity  it  occasions  pro¬ 
found  sleep,  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  fierce 
delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  convulsions,  with 
a  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  distortion 
of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tremulous  pulse, 
and  eruption  of  petechias.  On  dissection,  gan¬ 
grenous  spots  have  been  found  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach.  Its  baneful  effects  are 
best  counteracted  by  a  powerful  emetic,  and  by 
drinking  largely  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

Henbane  has  been  used  in  various  spasmodic 
and  painful  diseases  ;  as  in  epdepsy,  hysteria, 
palpitation,  beadach,  paralysis,  mania,  and 
scirrhus.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter,  from  idio¬ 
syncrasy,  occasions  any  disagreeable  symptom. 

I  he  henbane  is  free  from  the  constipating  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  opium,  and  sometimes  has  rather  a 
laxative  effect. 

Henbane  is  an  excellent  narcotic  when  given 
<n  a  sufficient  dose.  It  is  frequently  given  in 
too  small  doses.  The  extract  generally  pro¬ 
duces  a  full  effect  in  the  dose  of  five  grains, 
but  this  quantity  may  be  much  increased  by 
degrees.  The  proper  dose  of  the  tincture  is  two 
drachms  and  upwards.  The  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten 
grains;  but  it  is  of  uncertain  strength,  and 
therefore  less  eligible  than  the  extract  and 
tincture,  both  of  which  are  officinal  in  the  three 
British  pharmacopoeias. 

M.  Brandes  has  extracted  a  new  alkali  from 
this  plant,  which  he  calls  hyosciamia.  It  crys¬ 
tallises  in  long  prisms,  and,  when  neutralised 
by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  forms  characteristic 
salts. 

1 1  Y'oriiA  rynge/us.  The  middle  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  pharynx  has  been  so  named  by 
some  anatomists,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

1 1  y'oth  yiioide’us.  (From  voeibes,  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  &vpoei5r]s,  the  thyroid  cartilage.)  A 
muscle  named  from  its  origin  in  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  insertion  in  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

IIy  pa'cticus.  ('Tttciktiicos ;  from  bnaya),  sub- 
duco.)  Purgative. 

I Iypalei'ptiujm.  (From  vwa\eitpa),  to  spread 
upon.)  A  spatula  for  spreading  ointments 
with. 

IIypeTatus.  ('TirijAaroj ;  from  vireXavucr, 
subigo.)  Purgative. 

IIyperacu'sis.  (From  virep  and  airmans,  the 
sense  of  hearing.)  Morbid  exaltation  of  the 
3  B  4 
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sense  of  hearing.  A  common  symptom  in  | 
irritable  states  of  the  brain. 

1 1  YPERJE'M  I  A.  (From  virep,  and  aiua, 
blood.)  The  name  given  by  Andral  to  con-  ! 
gestion  of  blood  in  a  part,  from  whatever  cause,  i 

Hy/peraesthe'sis.  (  From  inrep,  and  aurBavop.at, 
to  feel.)  Morbid  increase  of  sensibility. 

Hypeka'phia.  (From  virep,  and  acp ij,  the 
touch.)  Morbid  exaltation  of  the  sense  of 
touch. 

Hyperborean.  Northern.  The  name  given 
by  naturalists  to  a  particular  race  of  mankind. 
See  Homo. 

Hyp  ERCAtRBON ate.  The  salts  now  called 
bi-carbonates  have  formerly  been  named  hyper- 
carbonates. 

HY'PERCATH  A'RSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from 
virep,  supra,  over  or  above,  and  icadaipu,  to 
purge. )  Hyperinesis.  Hyperinos.  An  exces¬ 
sive  purging  from  medicines. 

Hypercory rno/sis.  (From  hrep,  above,  and 
Kopucpy,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence  or  pro¬ 
tuberance.  Hippocrates  calls  the  lobes  of  the 
liver  and  lungs  Hi/percoryphoses. 

FIYPE'RCRISIS.  (is,  is.  f.  'Tireptcpuris ; 
from  inrep,  over  or  above,  and  Kpivio,  to  sepa¬ 
rate.)  A  critical  excretion  above  measure  ;  as 
when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  looseness,  the 
humours  may  flow  off'  faster  than  the  strength 
can  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

HYPERE'MESIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  virep, 
in  excess,  and  epeco,  to  vomit.)  An  excessive 
evacuation  by  vomiting. 

HY'PEREPHIDRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from 
virep,  above,  and  eyiopmcris,  excessive  sweating.) 
Immoderate  sweating. 

Hyper, HiDiio'sis.  The  same  as  hyperephi- 

drosis. 

HYPE'RICUM.  (uni ,  i.  n.  ;  from  Lirep, 
over,  and  eacaiv,  an  image  or  spectre  :  so  named 
because  it  was  thought  to  have  power  over  and 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits.)  1.  The  name  ot  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Polyadelphia ;  Order,  Pulyandria.  St.  John’s 
wort. 

‘2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common 
St.  John’s  wort.  See  Hypericum  perfolialum. 

Hypericum  androsacmum.  Tutsan  or  All¬ 
heal,  Park-leaves,  and  St.  Peter’s  wort.  This 
plant  is  the  aiulrosemum  ot  the  shops,  which 
was  formerly  used  internally  as  a  mild  purga¬ 
tive,  and  externally  the  fresh  leaves  were 
applied  to  heal  ulcers.  It  is  now  deservedly 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Hypericum  bacciferum.  Caa-opia.  Ar- 
buncula  gummiferee  JBraziliensis.  A  juice  ex¬ 
udes  from  the  wounded  bark  of  this  plant,  in 
the  Brazils,  which,  in  a  dry  state,  resembles 
gamboge,  but  is  rather  darker. 

°  Hypericum  coris.  Coris  lutea.  Coris  legi- 
tima  erotica.  Bastard  St.  John’s  wort.  The 
seeds  are  diuretic,  emmenagoguc,  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Hypericum  perfoliatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  St.  John’s  wort;  called  also,  Fuga 
damonum,  and  Androsamum.  Hypericum 
perforatum. — Jloribus  trigynis,  caulc  ancipiti, 
foiiis  obi u sis  poll ucido-pu nctatis,  of  Linnams. 
'  This  indigenous  plant  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
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the  ancients,  internally  in  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  and  externally  as  an  anodyne  and 
discutient,  but  is  now  very  rarely  used.  The 
flowers  were  formerly  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  on 
account  of  the  great  proportion  of  resinous 
oily  matter,  in  which  the  medical  efficacy  of 
the  plant  is  supposed  to  reside,  hut  are  now 
omitted. 

Hypericum  saxatile.  Hypericoides.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  antispasmodic ; 
but  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Hyperine'sis.  See  Hypercatharsis. 

Hyperi'nos.  See  Hypercatharsis. 

Hypervnus.  (From  virep,  in  excess,  and 
i vein,  to  evacuate.)  Applied  to  one  excessively 
purged. 

Hypero/a.  (From  virep,  above,  and  aov, 
the  top  of  a  house.)  The  palate. 

II  v peroi'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  palate. 

Hy'peropharynge'us.  (From  virep,  above, 
and  <papvy(,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  named 
from  its  situation  above  the  pharynx. 

Hyperosto'sis.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  virep,  upon, 
and  curreov,  a  bone. )  See  Exostosis. 

II YPEROX  YMUHII  ATE.  A  compound 
of  the  hyperoxymuriatic  acid  with  a  base. 
Such  salts  are  now  called  chlorates. 

Hypersakco'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  virep, 
in  excess,  and  aa.pl,  flesh.)  Hypersarcosis.  A 
fleshy  excrescence. 

Hi/persarco'sis.  See  Hi/persarcoma. 

II  YPE'RTROPHY. '  (Hypertrophi'a,  re.  f. ; 
from  virep,  above,  and  rpocprj,  nutrition.  A 
morbid  increase  of  any  organ,  without  change 
in  the  nature  of  its  substance,  arising  from  an 
excessive  nutrition. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  See  Heart,  diseases 
of  the. 

Hypno'bates.  ("PirvoSarris  ;  from  virvos, 
sleep,  and  fiaivoi,  to  go. )  One  who  walks  in 
his  sleep. 

II ypnoeo'gia.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  virvos,  sleep, 
and  A070S,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  hygiene 
which  relates  to  the  due  regulation  of  sleeping 
and  waking. 

1 1 YP  N  O'T  I C.  (  / Iypnoticus ;  from  virvos, 
sleep.)  Somniferous;  conducive  to  sleep.  Me¬ 
dicines  of  this  kind  belong  chiefly  to  the  order 
of  narcotics. 

IIypo-sui.phite.  A  sulphuretted  sulphite. 

Hypoas'ma.  (a,  atis.  11. ;  from  viro,  under, 
and  aip.a,  blood  :  because  the  blood  is  under 
the  cornea  )  A11  effusion  of  red  hlood  into  the 

chambers  of  the  eye.  It  is  an  ill-formed  term. 

FIypocatha'rsis.  (From  viro,  under,  and 
KaOaipui,  to  purge. )  A  slight  purging  ;  or  the 
insufficient  operation  of  a  purgative. 

II  YPOCAU'STUM.  (am,  i.  n. ;  from  viro, 
under,  and  icaiu,  to  burn.)  A  stove.  The 
subterranean  apartment  which  contained  the 
stoves  for  heating  the  ancient  baths  was  also 
called  hypocaustum.  See  Balneum. 

1 1  yTocerchn  a'leon.  ('TiroicepxraXeov  ;  from 
viro,  and  aepxvos,  hoarseness.)  A  roughness 
in  the  windpipe:  hoarseness. 

II YPOCH  JE'RIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  viro, 
and  xolPos’  :l  hog. )  Swine- weed.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Sy agenesia ;  Order,  Folygamia  superjlua. 
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HypocHiEUis  MACULATA.  Broad-leaved 
Hungarian  hawk  weed  ;  called  also,  Hieracium 
alpinum,  Pannonica,  Costa  herba,  Costa  pulvio - 
naria,  Pilocella  major,  Pens  leonis,  and  Pulmo- 
n aria  lutea.  This  plant  grows  on  high  chalky 
soils,  flowers  in  June,  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
foreign  practitioners  in  those  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints  lor  which  the  Iceland  liverwort  has  been 
administered. 

IIypoch.ehis  minima.  Hieracium  minus. 
This  plant  grows  in  pasture-grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  not  now  used. 

Hypocheo'menos.  (From  wroxeco,  to  suf¬ 
fuse.)  One  who  labours  under  a  cataract. 

Hypochloro'sis.  (From  Itto,  and  xAcupaxru, 
the  green-sickness.)  A  slight  degree  of  chlo¬ 
rosis. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.  ( Hypochondria- 
cus ;  from  L7ru,  under,  and  x°r8pos,  a  cartilage.) 
1.  Belonging  to  the  hypochondria. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  lowness  of  spirits. 
See  Hypochondriasis. 

Hypochondriac  region.  Regio  hypochon¬ 
driaca.  The  spaces  in  the  abdomen  that  are 
under  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  on  each 
side  of  the  epigastrium.  See  Abdomen. 

HY'POCHONDRFASIS.  (is,  is.  m.  ; 
from  vTroxovSpiaKos ,  one  who  is  hipped.)  Hy- 
pochondriacism.  Vapours,  lowness  of  spirits; 
called  also,  Morbus  hypochondriacus,  AJfectio 
hypochondriaca,  and  Passio  hypochondriaca. 

This  disease  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
several  ot  the  varieties  of  genuine  melancholy 
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phenomena  of  grief,  despondency,  and  despair  ; 
whereas  the  latter  most  commonly  arises  from 
corporeal  causes,  and  its  mental  phenomena 
consist  of  erroneous  ideas  entertained  about  the 
patient’s  own  make  or  body. 

The  corporeal  causes  are  usually  a  diseased 


condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  digestive  organs. 


as  to  be  often  distinguishable  from  them  with 


great  difficulty  ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  hypochondriacism  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  melancholy,  or  for  melancholy  to  be 
combined  with  hypochondriacism.  Both  may 
be  the  result  of  a  predisposing  constitution,  01- 
may  be  primarily  induced  by  accidental  causes 
where  no  such  constitution  exists;  and  the 
predisposition  and  the  accidental  causes  of  the 
one  may  become  those  of  the  other :  for  the 
temperament  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
melancholic,  and  characterised  by  a  lean  and 
dry  corporeal  texture,  small  and  rigid  muscles, 
a  sallow  skin,  brownish-yellow  complexion, 
little  relieved  by  redness  of  any  kind,  deep 
black  and  coarse  hair,  eyes  sunk  ir.  hollow  sock¬ 
ets,  large  prominent  veins,  especially  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  with  a  tendency  to  solitude 
and  private  musing,  is  a  common  precursor  of 
both.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  sedentary  life  of 
any  kind,  and  especially  severe  study  protracted 
to  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  rarely  relieved 
by  social  intercourse,  exercise,  or  nugatory 
1  amusements,  a  debauched  and  dissolute  habit, 
or  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  may  become 
causes  ol  either  of  these  maladies,  from  acces¬ 
sory  circumstances  that  cannot  be  traced  out 
■even  where  the  predisposing  temperament  does 
not  seem  to  exist.  But,  even  in  those  whose 
lineal th  is  much  deranged,  true  melantholy  sel¬ 
dom  arises,  except  mental  causes  of  grief  and 
distress  join  themselves  to  the  corporeal  ones  ■ 
and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  characters  which 
distinguishes  true  melancholy  from  hypochon- 
dnacism.  Hie  former  may  be  said  to  be  always 
(excited  by  mental  causes,  and  consists  in  various 


It  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  result  of  the 
sudden  cessation  of  some  periodical  or  other 
habitual  discharge,  as  that  of  an  issue,  or  of  a 
htemorrhoidal  flux,  a  chronic  ulcer,  or  some 
external  eruption. 

.  The  melancholy  man  seldom  lives  long,  and 
his  disorder  often  commences  in  the  meridian 
of  life.  He  frequently  terminates  his  days  by 
violence,  or  at  the  utmost  never  attains  old  age. 
The  hypochondriac  seldom  becomes  affected  till 
after  the  meridian  of  life,  and  very  generally 
continues  to  t lie  stage  of  longevity. 

I  he  common  corporeal  symptoms  are  a 
troublesome  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
acrid  eructations,  costiveness,  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  pale  urine,  spasmodic  pains  in  the 
head  and  other  parts  of  the  bodv,  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  palpitations,  general  sleep¬ 
lessness,  and  an  utter  inability  "of  Axing  the 
attention  upon  any  subject  of  importance,  or 
engaging  in  any  thing  that  demands  vigour  or 
courage.  The  mental  feelings,  and  peculiar 
trains  of  ideas  that  haunt  the  imagination  and 
overwhelm  the  judgment,  exhibit  an  infinite 
diversity,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the  three 
following  varieties :  —  vapours,  weariness  of 
life,  misanthropy,  or  spleen. 

In  the  first,  or  low  spirits,  the  patient  is  tor¬ 
mented  with  a  visionary  or  exaggerated  sense 
of  pains,  or  some  concealed  disease;  a  whim¬ 
sical  dislike  of  particular  persons,  places,  or 
things  ;  or  groundless  apprehensions  of  personal 
danger  or  poverty. 

Greding  gives  an  account  of  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  who  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  under 
an  impression  that  his  stomach  was  filled  with 
frogs,  which  had  been  successively  spawning  ever 
since  he  had  bathed,  when  a  boy,  in  a  po°ol  in 
which  he  had  perceived  a  few  tadpoles.  He 
had  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  expel  this  imani- 
nary  evil,  and  had  travelled  to  numerous  places 
to  consult  the  first  physicians  of  the  day  upon 
his  obstinate  malady.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
convincing  him  that  the  gurglings  he  heard  were 
from  extricated  and  erratic  wind.  He  argued 
himself,  says  Greding,  into  a  great  passion  in  my 
presence,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  hear  the 
frogs  croak. 

1  he  whims  that  are  sometimes  seriously  en¬ 
tertained  under  this  variety  of  the  disease  are 
so  truly  ludicrous,  that  “to  be  grave  exceeds 
all  power  of  face.”  One  thinks  himself  a  giant, 
another  a  dwarf;  one  is  as  heavy  as  leadt  an¬ 
other  as  light  as  a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus 
makes  mention  of  a  baker  of  Ferrara  who 
thought  himself  a  lump  of  butter,  and  durst 
not  sit  in  the  sun  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear 
of  being  melted.  They  are  all  extremely  timid, 
and  their  fears  are  exercised  upon  trifles  or 
are  altogether  groundless.  Some  suspect  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  designing  to 
poison  them  •  others  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
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dark,  lest  they  should  be  attacked  by  ghosts 
or  hobgoblins.  They  dare  not  go  over  a  bridge, 
or  near  a  pool,  rock,  or  steep  hill,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  pecipitate  them¬ 
selves  :  and,  if  they  come  to  a  place  where  a 
robbery  or  a  murder  has  been  committed,  they 
instantly  fear  they  are  suspected.  Trincavel- 
lius  had  a  patient  that  for  three  years  together 
could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  had  killed  a 
man,  and  at  length  sunk  into  a  confirmed  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  made  away  with  himself  for  fear 
of  the  gallows. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind  are  as  open  to  this  afflic¬ 
tion  as  the  weakest,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
Pascal  himself  was  at  one  time  so  hallucinated 
with  hypochondriacism  as  to  believe  that  he  was 
always  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  into  which  he 
was  in  danger  of  falling  ;  and,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  terror,  he  would  never  sit  down 
till  a  chair  was  placed  on  that  side  of  him  on 
which  he  thought  he  saw  it,  and  thus  proved 
the  floor  to  be  substantial. 

Under  the  second  variety  we  meet  with  a 
totally  distinct  set  of  morbid  feelings  and  ideas; 
for  the  patient  is  here  oppressed  with  a  general 
listlessness  and  disgust,  an  irksomeness  and 
weariness  of  life,  often  without  any  specific 
reason  whatever.  Those  who,  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  heyday  and  meridian 
of  life,  have  retired  upon  their  fortunes  with  a 
view  of  enjoying  them  in  quiet,  but  who  unhap¬ 
pily  find  themselves  fitted  for  any  thing  rather 
than  for  quiet,  are  the  subjects  of  this  form  of 
hypochondriacism,  especially  if  they  have  no  taste 
for  reading,  reflection,  or  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  are  too  proud  to  return  to  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  and  the  excitement  of  nicely-balanced 
speculations.  There  is  here  a  want  of  the  ha¬ 
bitual  stimulus  to  a  secretion  of  sensorial  power ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  individual  sinks 
into  a  state  of  low  spirits,  and  becomes  unhappy. 
A  like  issue  frequently  follows  upon  a  life  de¬ 
voted  to  all  the  pursuits  of  sensual  gratification, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  individual  has  ex¬ 
hausted  his  stock  of  enjoyments,  and  worn  out  his 
powers  of  body  and  mind  before  he  has  reached 
little  more  than  the  midway  of  his  existence. 
Every  thing  now  palls  upon  his  senses,  and  he 
has  neither  taste  nor  energy  to  engage  in  more 
rational  pursuits. 

Burton  has  well  described  the  state  of  mind 
of  many  that  are  tormented  with  this  most 
wretched  malady;  but  still  more  so  those  af¬ 
fected  with  the  third  variety,  which  is  strikingly 
accompanied  with  peevishness,  general  malevo¬ 
lence,  and  an  abhorrence  of  mankind.  “  They 
are  soon  tired  with  all  things  :  they  will  now 
tarry,  now  begone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise, 
now  up,  then  go  to  bed  ;  now  pleased,  and  then 
again  displeased  ;  now  they  like,  by-and-by  dis¬ 
like  all,  weary  of  all ;  sequilur  nunc  vwendi,  nunc 
moriendi  cupido,  saith  Aurelianus  :  discontented, 
disquieted  :  upon  every  light  occasion  or  no  oc¬ 
casion,  abject;  often  tempted  to  make  away 
with  themselves;  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not 
live  •  they  complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think 
they  lead  a  most  miserable  life  :  never  was  any 
man  so  bad.  Every  poor  man  they  see  is  most 
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fortunate  in  respect  of  them :  every  beggar  that 
comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are  : 
jealousy  and  suspicion  are  common  symptoms 
in  the  misanthropic  variety.  They  are  testy, 
pettish,  peevish,  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and 
ready  to  snarl  upon  every  occasion,  and  without 
any  cause,  with  their  dearest  friends.  If  they 
speak  in  jest,  the  hypochondriac  takes  it  in  good 
earnest ;  if  the  smallest  ceremony  be  accident¬ 
ally  omitted,  he  is  wounded  to  the  quick.  Every 
tale,  discourse,  whisper,  or  gesture  he  applies  to 
himself;  or,  if  the  conversation  be  openly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every 
word ;  and  cannot  endure  that  any  man  should 
look  steadfastly  at  him,  laugh,  point  the  finger, 
cough,  or  sneeze.  Every  question  or  move¬ 
ment  works  upon  him,  and  is  misinterpreted, 
and  makes  him  alternately  turn  pale  and  red, 
and  even  sweat,  with  distrust,  fear,  or  anger.” 

As  in  this  species  the  body  is  more  affected 
than  in  any  other  division  of  mental  alienation, 
more  may  often  be  accomplished  by  medicine' ; 
though  we  must  by  no  means  be  inattentive  to 
moral  discipline.  The  skin  is  very  frequently 
cold  and  without  a  free  secretion,  and  hence, 
general  friction  with  rubefacients  and  the  warmer 
diaphoretics  have  often  been  found  serviceable. 
The  digestive  organs  are  almost  always  torpid, 
and  several  of  them,  especially'  the  stomach  and 
liver,  secrete  their  respective  fluids  not  only  in 
too  small  a  quantity,  but  of  an  unhealthy  qua¬ 
lity,  so  as  to  be  too  viscid,  too  dilute,  or  mor¬ 
bidly  stimulant.  Some  kind  of  acrimony,  in¬ 
deed,  is  almost  always  found  in  the  stomach, 
and  particularly  that  of  acidity.  And  hence 
aperients,  carminatives,  and  particularly  the 
tonic  plan  which  is  recommended  for  dyspepsia, 
are  manifestly  called  for,  and  will  often  be 
found  serviceable. 

Congestions,  from  weakness  of  vascular  ac¬ 
tion  in  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
are  a  frequent  result  of  the  present  complaint, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  primary  cause:  and 
hence  we  may  see  why  the  bleeding  piles  should 
be  serviceable  in  so  many  instances  as  to  obtain 
from  Alberti  the  name  of  medicina hypochondria- 
acorum,  and  why  leeches  repeatedly  applied  to 
the  anus  should  often  have  a  like  beneficial 
effect.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  where 
the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  a  periodical 
flow  of  blood  from  the  luemorrhoidal  veins  ;  and 
should  point  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  renewing 
any  other  discharge  or  external  irritation  to 
which  the  system  may  have  been  accustomed. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  opium  be  admis¬ 
sible,  though  it  is  strongly  recommended  by 
some  respectable  writers,  and  readily  had  re¬ 
course  to  by  hypochondriacs  themselves,  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  distressful  sensations.  Cullen  asserts 
peremptorily,  that  he  has  always  found  a  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  opiates  pernicious  in  hypochon¬ 
driasis.  It  has  often,  in  such  cases,  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  sedatives,  but  rarely  with  any 
decided  advantage. 

Exercise  of  all  kinds  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  modification  of  the  disease,  but  espe¬ 
cially  exercise  on  horseback,  though  it  is  seldom 
in  the  first  and  third  variety  we  can  succeed  in 
getting  a  patient  to  try  it.  The  diet  should  be 
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governed  by  the  principles  laid  down  for  treat¬ 
ing  indigestion. 

in  the  moral  management,  assiduous  kindness 
and  consoling  conversation  produce  a  deeper 
effect  than  they  seem  to  do.  Loquacity  is 
always  hurtful;  but  a  talent  for  cheerful  dis¬ 
course,  intermixed  with  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes,  frequently  draws  away  the  pa¬ 
tients  attention  from  himself,  and  becomes  a 
most  useful  palliative.  In  the  variety  in  which 
he  is  perpetually  haunted  with  a  feeling  of  some 
dreadful  disease,  which  exists  nowhere  but  in 
his  own  fancy,  the  hallucination,  when  we 
possess  his  confidence,  should  be  removed  by  a 
candid  statement  of  the  fact,  and,  if  necessary, 
friendly  expostulation  :  but,  the  moment  we  find 
the  prepossession  is  too  strong  to  be  removed 
by  argument,  it  is  better  to  humour  the  conceit, 
and  to  pretend  to  prescribe  for  it.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary,  indeed,  —  for  the  hypochondriac  is 
often  possessed  of  great  cunning,  —  to  drop  all 
pretensions  whatever,  and  to  put  him  in  good 
earnest  upon  a  course  of  medicines  for  a  disease 
we  know  he  is  as  free  from  as  ourselves.  Thus, 
a  firm  belief  that  he  has  an  inveterate  itch  is  a 
common  delusion  with  a  patient  of  this  kind, 
and  it  will  be  often  found  impossible  to  per¬ 
suade  him  that  he  is  cured  till  his  whole  body 
has  been  repeatedly  rubbed  over  with  sulphur 
or  hellebore  ointment. 

In  the  second  variety',  or  tcedium  vita,  where 
the  time  seems  to  bang  intolerably  heavy  on  the 
patient’s  hands,  from  his  having,  in  a  mistaken 
search  after  happiness,  relinquished  a  life  of 
constant  excitement  and  activity  for  the  fancied 
delights  of  rural  retirement  and  quiet,  the  best 
and  most  radical  cure  would  be  a  return  to  the 
l  situation  that  has  been  so  unfortunately  aban¬ 
doned  :  but,  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the 
patient  must  be  put  into  a  train  of  pursuits  of 
some  other  kind.  If  he  be  fond  of  the  sports 
of  the  country,  he  should  weary  himself  in  the  | 
daytime  with  hunting  or  shooting,  or  even  1 
horse-racing,  rather  than  be  hypochondriacal  | 
from  idleness;  and  spend  his  evenings  in  the! 
hustle  of  dinner-parties  or  cards.  And,  if  he  have 
capacity  for  higher  and  more  useful  occupa¬ 
tions,  let  him  plunge  headlong  into  the  public  ! 
concerns  of  the  parish  and  its  neighbourhood,  | 
become  a  member  of  its  select  vestries,  a  trustee  j 
of  the  highways,  or  a  magistrate  of  the  district. 
The  habit  of  excitement  must  for  some  time  be  j 
maintained,  though  it  be  afterwards  let  down  by  ; 
degrees;  and  the  intermediate  steps  are  of  no 
.great  importance,  so  far  as  they  answer  their 
it  purpose.  We  are  not  at  present  arguing  the  case  i 
upon  a  principle  of  ethics  or  of  religion,  but 
merely  upon  a  principle  of  moral  medicine. 
Wt  persons  of  the  above  description  have  been 
broken  in  by  degrees  to  a  love  of  domestic  quiet, 

•  for  winch  they  were  by  no  means  fitted  when 
they  first  entered  upon  it,  and  who,  with  a  love 
of  domestic  quiet,  have  settled  also,  as  a  soberer 
stage  of  life  has  advanced,  and  reflection  has 
gamed  ground  upon  them,  into  a  love  of  strict 
moral  order,  and  the  higher  duties  of  a  consci¬ 
entious  Christian,  to  which  at  one  time  they 
iseemed  as  little  disposed. 

HYPOCIIO'NDRIUM,  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
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vito,  under,  and  xov^P°^i  a  cartilage.)  That 
part  of  the  body  on  each  side  which  lies  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

II  YPO'CII  YMA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  'Tvoxv/xa,  from 
viToxeoj,  to  suffuse.)  A  cataract. 

IIypo'chysis.  (is,  is.  f.)  The  same  as  Hy- 
pochyma. 

Ilypoci  stis.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  vtto,  under, 
and  ituttos,  the  eistus. )  See  -As arum  hypocistis, 
and  Cytinus  hypocistis. 

1 1  ypocleVticum.  (From  otto,  under,  and 
KkarTw,  to  steal.)  A  chemical  vessel  for  sepa¬ 
rating  liquors,  particularly  the  essential  oil  of 
any  vegetable  from  the  water ;  and  named  be¬ 
cause  it  steals,  as  it  were,  the  water  from  the  oil. 

IIypocoe'lon.  (From  vito,  under,  and  koi\ov, 
a  cavity.)  The  part  under  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Hypocopho'sis.  A  slight  degree  of  deafness. 

Hypocra  nium.  (From  vito,  under,  and 
Kpaviov,  the  skull.)  A  collection  of  pus  be¬ 
tween  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater  has  been  so 
called. 

I  OCR  Ad  E  RIIORM.  (Hypocrateri- 
f or  mis ;  from  vito,  XPUTVP,  a  cup,  goblet,  or 
salver,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Salver-shaped: 
applied  to  leaves  so  shaped  ;  as  those  of  the 
Primula. 

IIypodei'ris.  According  to  Rufus  Ephe- 
sius,  the  extremity  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck. 

Hypode'rmis.  Hypo'deris.  (From  in to 
under,  and  5 eppa,  the  skin.)  The  skin  over 
the  clitoris,  which  covers  it  like  a  prepuce. 

II Y  l’O'GA  L A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  vito,  under, 
and  yaka,  milk  :  because  it  is  a  milk-like  ef¬ 
fusion,  under  the  cornea.)  A  collection  of 
!  white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the  chambers  of 
j  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this  dis- 
i  ®ase  : . tlle  one  ta^es  place,  it  is  said,  from  a 
I  dePOSIMon  of  the  milk,  as  is  sometimes  observed 
;  ln  women  who  suckle;  the  other  from  the  de- 
'  pression  and  rupture  of  a  soft  cataract. 

,  HYPOGA'STRIC.  ( Hypogastricus ;  from 
vito,  under,  and  yaar-qp,  the  stomach.)  Be- 
longing  to  the  hypogastrium. 

Hypogastric  artery.  See  Iliac  artery. 
Hypogastric  plexus.  A  plexus  of  nerves, 
formed  by  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  with 
the  sacral  on  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  and  lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder. 

Hypogastric  region.  Jlegio  hypogastrica. 
See  Hypogastrium. 

,  HYPOGASTRIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from 

vtto,  under,  and  yaar-qp,  the  stomach.)  The 
I131*  of  the  abdomen  that  reaches  from  above 
the  pubes  to  within  three  fingers’  breadth  of  the 
navel. 

Hy'poga'stroce'le.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  vwoyaa- 
rpiov,  the  hypogastrium,  and  nqkq,  a  tumour.) 

A  hernia  in  the  hypogastrium. 

Hypoglossal.  See  Hypoglossus. 
in  POGLO'SSUS.  (  From  vtto,  under,  and 
ykwaaa,  the  tongue.)  Hypoglossal.  The  lin¬ 
gual  nerves  are  called  also,  nervi  hypoglossi,  hy~ 
poglossal  nerves. 

II YPO GLO'TTIS.  (is,  irlis.  f.  ;  -T7r„_ 
ykaims;  from  vtto,  under,  and  ykcorra,  the 
tongue.)  The  under  part  of  the  tongue:  ap¬ 
plied,  also,  to  a  lozenge  to  be  kept  under  the 


tongue  until  dissolved. 
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IIypoguj'tis.  (From  uiro,  under,  and  yAov- 
r os,  the  nates.)  The  fleshy  part  under  the 
nates,  towards  the  thigh. 

Hypo'mia.  (From  viro,  under,  and  cn/xos,  the 
shoulder.)  The  part  subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 

Hyponitrous  acid.  See  Nitrogen. 

II ypo'nomos.  (From  virovoyos,  a  subterra¬ 
neous  place.)  A  deep  phagedamie  ulcer  or  tis-  j 
tulous  ulcer. 

Hypope'jjium.  (From  uiro,  under,  and  irovs,  \ 
the  foot.)  A  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

IIypoThasis.  (From  virocpawogai,  to  appear  I 
a  little.)  Hypophasia.  That  state  of  the  eye  i 
in  which  the  eyelids  are  half  open,  and  only  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  seen. 

HyfoThora.  (From  virorpepoyaL,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  or  conveyed  underneath.)  A  deep  fistulous 
ulcer. 

PIypofhosphoric  acid.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  an  acid  which  M.  Dulong  has  shown  ( 
to  be  merely  a  combination  of  the  phosphoric  and 
phosphorous  acids. 

FI ypophosphorous  Acm.  Pour  water  on  the 
phosphuret  of  barytes,  and  wait  till  all  the  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  be  disengaged.  Add  cau¬ 
tiously  to  the  filtered  liquid  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  till  the  barytes  be  all  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphate.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  ) 
hypopliosphorous  acid,  which  should  be  passed  | 
through  a  filter.  It  is  a  powerful  deoxidising  ! 
agent.  It  unites  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  all  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

Hypophtha'lmion.  (am,  i.  n.  ;  from  viro, 
under,  and  ocpdaApos,  the  eye.)  The  part  under 
the  eye  which  is  subject  to  swell  in  a  cachexy 
or  dropsy. 

HYFO'PYUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from  viro, 
under,  and  irvov,  pus  :  because  the  pus  is  under 
the  cornea.)  Hypopion.  Ptosis.  Abscessus  | 
oculi.  An  accumulation  of  a  fluid  like  pus,  J 
which  takes  place  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  and  frequently,  also,  in 
the  posterior  one,  in  consequence  of  severe  acute 
ophthalmy,  particularly  the  internal  species. 
This  viscid  matter  of  the  hypopyum  is  com¬ 
monly  called  pus  :  but  Scarpa  contends  that 
it  is  onlv  coagulating  lymph.  The  symptoms 
portending  an  extravasation  of  coagulable  lymph 
in  the  eye,  or  an  hypopyum,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  occur  in  the  highest  stage  of  vio¬ 
lent  acute  ophthalmy,  viz.  prodigious  tumefac¬ 
tion  of  the  eyelids;  the  same  swelling  and 
redness  as  in  c’hemosis ;  burning  heat  and  pain 
in  the  eve  ;  pains  in  the  eyebrow  and  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  fever,  restlessness,  aversion  to  the 
faintest  light,  and  a  contracted  state  of  the 


IIypoiu'nion.  (um,  t.  n.  ;  from  itro,  under, 
and  pie,  the  nose.)  The  part  of  the  upper  lip 
below  the  nostrils;  also  the  hair  which  grows 
on  that  part.  .  ,  ,  , 

1 1  Y  FOSA'llCA.  (From  viro,  under,  and 
trapf  flesh.)  J-Iyposarcidios.  A  collection  of 
fluid  or  air  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

IIvrosrA'DiA.  (From  viroairau,  to  draw 
under  )  That  malformation  of  the  urethra,  m 
which  it  terminates  under  the  glans  penis  The 
word  viroairaStaius,  is  used  by  Galen  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  this 


I  malformation ;  and  from  this  word  the  hypospadia 
'  is  derived. 

Hypospathi'smus.  (From  viro,  under,  and 
oirudy,  a  spatula.)  A  surgical  operation,  which 
consisted  in  making  three  incisions  in  the  fore¬ 
head  down  to  the  pericranium,  letting  the  blood 
flow,  and  then  passing  a  spatula  between  the 
|  soft  parts  and  the  pericranium.  It  is  described 
by  Pa  ulus  .Egineta,  Lib.  vi.  c.  G. 

|  Hypospha'gma.  (From  biro,  under,  and 
i  (TrpaZ co,  to  kill.)  Aposphagma.  A  rupture  of 
the  veins  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  chiefly 
from  external  injury.  —  Paulas  JEgineta. 

IIypostaVh yle.  (From  biro,  and  OTaipvAri 

the  uvula.)  Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

IIypo' stasis.  ('Tiruaraais  ;  from  irpiarrjui, 

to  subside.)  A  sediment  from  the  urine. 

Hyposulmiurous  acid.  An  acid  detected  by 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  of  which  little  is  yet  known. 

H yposulphu'ric  acid.  An  acid  discovered 
by  Welter  and  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  formed  by 
passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through 
water  containing  peroxide  of  manganese  in  line 
powder.  It  is  inodorous,  and,  unlike  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead. 

II  YPO'THENAR.  (ar,  eros.  n.  ;  from 
viro,  under,  and  Sevap,  the  palm  of  the  hand.) 

1.  A  muscle  which  runs  on  the  inside  of  the 
hand. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite  to 
the  palm. 

Hypo'theton.  (am,  L  n. ;  from  biro,  under, 
and  Tidiy.ii,  to  put.)  A  suppository,  or  medicine 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  to  procure  stools. 

Hypozo'ma.  (From  biro^ouvvpa,  to  bind 
round.  The  diaphragm. 

Hypsiglo'ssus.  (F'rom  b\j/iAoeiSes,  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  yAo. >ocra,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 
named  from  its  origin  in  the  os  hyoides,  and 
its  insertion  in  the  tongue. 

IlYPSILOID.  ( Hypsiloides.  From  btpiAov, 
the  Greek  letter,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  1. 
The  os  hyoides. 

2.  The  hyoglossus  muscle. 

H  YPU'LUS.  ( From  biro,  under,  and  ovAi j, 
a  cicatrix.)  An  ulcer  unsoundly  healed,  under 
the  cicatrix  of  which  there  is  sanies. 

Hyssop.  Sec  llyssopas. 

Hyssop,  hedge.  See  Gratiola. 

IIyssopi'tes.  (From  iaaccirus,  hyssop.)  Wine 
impregnated  with  hyssop. 

HYSSO'PUS.  (us,  i.  m.  toaanros  ;  from 
Aiob,  Hebrew.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Didy- 
namia ;  Order,  Gymnospermia.  Hyssop. 

-.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common 
hyssop.  See  llyssopas  officinalis. 

IIvssopus  capitatus.  Wild  thyme. 

1 1  yssopiis  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  hyssop.  llyssopas  —  spicis  se- 
caiulis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  of  Tinmens.  This  ex¬ 
otic  plant  is  esteemed  as  an  aromatic  and  stimu-  I 
hull,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  pectoral,  and 
has  long  been  thought  useful  in  humoral 
asthmas,  coughs,  and  catarrhal  affections  ;  for 
I  his  purpose,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  sweet¬ 
ened  with  honey  or  sugar,  is  recommended  to 
be  drunk  as  tea. 
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H  VSTERA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  un-repos, 
behind  :  so  called  because  it  is  placed  behind 
the  other  parts. )  The  womb.  See  Uterus. 

H"i  STERA'LGIA.  (a.  tc.  f.  ;  from  vtrrepa, 
the  womb,  and  a.Vyos,  pain.  Pain  in  the  womb 
from  any  cause  ;  but  the  term  has  been  used 
particularly  to  designate  spasmodic  pain  after 
childbirth. 

HYSTE'RIA.  (a,  cr.  f.  ;  from  varepa,  the 
womb,  from  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
arise.)  Passio  hysterica.  Hysterics. 

This  complaint  appears  under  such  various 
shapes,  imitates  so  many  other  diseases,  and  is 
attended  with  such  a  variety  of  symptoms, 
which  denote  the  animal  and  vital  functions  to 
be  considerably  disordered,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  just  character  or  definition  of  it;  and  it 
is  only  by  taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  we  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of 
it  to  others.  The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms, 
or  fits.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by  de¬ 
jection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  effusion  of 
tears,  difficulty  of  breathing,  sickness  at  the 

■  stomach,  and  palpitations  at  the  heart ;  but  it 
more  usually  happens  that  a  pain  is  felt  on  the 
left  side,  about  the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a 
sense  ot  distension,  advancing  upwards,  till  it 
gets  into  the  stomach,  and,  removing  from  thence 
into  the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its  pressure,  a 
sensation  as  if  a  ball  was  lodged  there,  which 
by  authors  has  been  called  globus  hystericus. 
The  disease  having  arrived  at  this  height,  the 
patient  appears  to  be  threatened  with  suffocation, 
becomes  faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor  and 
insensibility  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  trunk 

■  of  the  body  is  turned  to  and  fro,  the  limbs  are 
variously  agitated;  wild  and  irregular  actions 

-take  place  in  alternate  fits  of  laughter,  crying, 
and  screaming;  incoherent  expressions  are  ut¬ 
tered,  a  temporary  delirium  prevails,  and  a 
I  frothy  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth. 
The  spasms  at  length  abating,  a  quantity  of 
wind  is  evacuated  upwards,  with  frequent  sigh¬ 
ing  and  sobbing,  and  the  woman  recovers  the 
exercise  of  sense  and  motion,  with  or  without 
recollection  of  w  hat  has  taken  place  during  the 
fit;  feeling,  however,  a  severe  pain  in  her  head, 
and  a  soreness  over  her  whole  body.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  convulsive  motion, 
and  the  person  lies  seemingly  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  sleep,  without  either  sense  or  motion. 
Hiccough  is  a  symptom  which  likewise  attends, 
in  some  instances,  on  hysteria;  and  now  and 
then  it  happens  that  a  fit  of  hysteria  consists  of 
this  alone.  In  some  cases  of  this  nature  it  has 
been  known  to  continue  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  it  frequently  seems  as  if  it  would 

•  suffocate  the  patient,  and  proceeds,  gradually 

•  weakening  her,  till  it  either  goes  off,  or  else 
occasions  death  by  suffocation  :  but  this  last  is 
[extremely  rare.  Besides  hiccough,  other  slight 
| spasmodic  affections  sometimes  wholly  form  a 
.fit  of  hysteria,  which,  perhaps,  continue  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves, 
or  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine.  In 
. some  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  violent 
pain  in  the  back,  which  extends  from  the  spine 
to  the  sternum,  and  at  length  becomes  fixed 
|upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  being  evidently 
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of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  often  pevailing  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a 
pale  cadaverous  look,  coldness  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible.  The  Cul- 
lenian  species  are  — 

1.  Hysteria  chlorotica,  from  a  retention  of  the 
menses. 

2.  Hysteria  it.  leucorrlicea,  from  a  floor  albus. 

3.  Hysteria  it  menorrhagia,  from  an  immo¬ 
derate  flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  desires. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequently  in 

the  single  state  of  life  than  in  the  married  ;  and 
usually  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  that  of 
thirty-five  years  ;  and  they  make  their  attack 
oftener  about  the  period  of  menstruation  than 
at  any  other.  They  occur,  though  rarely,  in 
men  as  well  as  in  women. 

They  are  readily  excited,  in  those  who  are 
subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by 
every  considerable  emotion,  especially  when 
brought  on  by  surprise:  hence,  sudden  joy, 
grief,  fear,  &c.,  are  very  apt  to  occasion  them. 
They  have  also  been  known  to  arise  from  imita¬ 
tion  and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose  nervous 
system  is  extremely  sensible,  are  those  who  are 
most  subject  to  hysteric  affections;  and  the 
habit  which  predisposes  to  their  attacks  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  inactivity  and  a  sedentary  life,  grief, 
anxiety  ot  mind,  a  suppression  or  obstruction  of 
the  mensti  ual  flux,  excessive  evacuations,  and  a 
constant  use  of  a  low'  diet,  or  of  crude  un¬ 
wholesome  food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in  the 
following  particulars,  and,  by  paying  attention 
to  them,  may  always  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it:  Hysteria  attacks  the  sanguine  and 

plethoric;  comes  on  soon  after  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty;  makes  its  onset  suddenly  and°violently, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  sense  and 
voluntary  motion  ;  is  accompanied  with  a  sens¬ 
ation  of  a  ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throat,  so 
as  to  threaten  suffocation  ;  is  attended  usually 
with  much  spasmodic  affection  ;  is  more  apt  to 
terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in  any  other  disease  ; 
and,  on  dissection,  its  morbid  appearances  are 
confined  principally  to  the  uterus  and  ovaria. 

I  he  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis.  It 
attacks  the  melancholic ;  seldom  occurs  till 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  comes  on  gra¬ 
dually;  is  a  tedious  disease,  and  difficult  to 
cure  ;  exerts  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  mem¬ 
braneous  canal  of  the  intestines,  as  well  by 
spasms  as  wind;  is  more  apt  to  terminate  in 
melancholy,  or  a  low  fever,  than  in  any  other  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and,  on  dissection,  exhibits  its  morbid  ef¬ 
fects  principally  on  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pan¬ 
creas,  which  are  often  found  in  a  diseased  state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might  be 
pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases,  which 
is,  that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by  advancin'.- 
in  age,  whereas  hypochondriasis  usually  be¬ 
comes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  confounded 
together;  but,  from  considering  the  fore »-oi no- 
circumstances,  it  appears  that  a  proper  line  of 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs  from  a 
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syncope,  as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  cessation 
ot  the  pulse,  a  contracted  face,  and  a  ghastly 
countenance:  whereas  in  the  uterine  disorder 
there  is  often  something  of  a  colour,  and  the 
face  is  more  expanded  ;  there  is,  likewise,  a 
pulse,  though  languid  ;  and  this  state  may 
continue  some  days,  which  never  happens  in  a 
syncope. 

It  differs  from  apoplexy  in  the  general  ab¬ 
sence  of  coma,  and  stertorous  respiration,  and  in 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  which,  in  hysteria,  is 
generally  natural,  and  never  presents  any  cha¬ 
racteristic  disorder  as  in  apoplexy. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy  in  the  minor  degree 
of  insensibility,  and  in  its  general  physiognomy; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  hysteria,  in 
its  more  intense  forms,  is  often  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  epilepsy,  and  indeed  appears 
to  pass  into  it. 

II  owever  dreadful  and  alarming  an  hysteric 
fit  may  appear,  still  it  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  danger,  and  the  disease  never  terminates 
fatally,  unless  it  changes  into  epilepsy,  or  that 
the  patient  is  in  a  very  weak  reduced  state. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To 
lessen  the  violence  of  the  fits.  2.  To  prevent 
their  return  by  obviating  the  several  causes. 
Where  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
leave  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  its  course. 
But,  where  the  paroxysm  is  severe,  and  the 
disease  of  no  long  standing,  occurring  in  a 
young  plethoric  female,  as  is  most  frequent,  and 
especially  from  suppression  of  the  menses,  a  mo¬ 
derate  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  made,  and 
will  often  afford  speedy  relief.  If  this  step  do 
not  appear  advisable,  and  the  disorder  be  rather 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  prims:  via:,  an 
emetic  may  check  its  progress,  if  the  patient  can 
be  got  to  swallow  during  a  remission  of  the 
convulsions.  At  other  times,  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  skin,  more  or  less  extensively; 
strong  and  disagreeable  odours,  as  hartshorn, 
burnt  feathers,  &c.  ;  rubbing  the  temples  with 
ether ;  antispasmodics,  particularly  opium,  by 
the  mouth  or  in  glyster  ;  the  pediluvium,  &c. 
may  be  resorted  to,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient.  During  the  intervals,  we  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  any  observable  predisposition  : 
in  the  plethoric,  by  a  spare  diet,  exercise,  and 
occasional  purgatives  ;  in  those  who  are  weakly, 
and  rather  deficient  in  blood,  by  proper  nourish¬ 
ment,  with  chalybeates,  and  other  tonic  medi¬ 
cines.  The  state  of  the  uterine  function  must 
be  particularly  attended  to,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
primte  via::  those  cathartics  are  to  be  preferred 
which  are  not  apt  to  occasion  flatulence,  nor 
particularly  irritate  the  rectum,  unless  where 
the  menses  are  interrupted,  when  the  aloetic 
preparations  may  claim  a  preference  ;  and  the 
perspirations  should  be  maintained  by  warm 
clothing,  particularly  to  the  feet,  with  the 
prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The  mind  ought 
also  to  be  occupied  by  agreeable  and  useful 
pursuits,  and  regular  hours  will  tend  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  restoration  of  the  general  health. 

1 1  Y  ST  K 11  l'T  1 S.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  varepa, 
the  womb.)  Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
womb.  This  disease  is  characterised  by  fever, 
heat,  tension,  tumour,  and  pain  in  the  region  of 
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the  womb;  pain  in  the  os  uteri  when  touched, 
and  vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
laborious  sort*  many  causes  of  injury  to  the 
uterus,  and  the  peritonaeum  which  covers  it, 
will  be  applied.  The  long  continued  action  of 
the  uterus  on  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the 
great  pressure  made  by  its  head  on  the  soft 
parts,  w  ill  further  add  to  the  chance  of  injury. 
Besides  these,  an  improper  application  of  instru¬ 
ments,  or  an  officiousness  of  the  midwife  in 
hurrying  the  labour,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  violence.  To  these  causes  may  be  added 
exposure  to  cold,  by  taking  the  woman  too 
early  out  of  bed  after  delivery,  and  thereby 
throwing  the  circulating  fluids  upon  the  internal 
parts,  putting  a  stop  to  a  secretion  of  milk,  or 
occasioning  a  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes 
perfectly  distinct,  but  is  more  frequently  com¬ 
municated  to  the  peritonaeum,  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  ovaria  ;  and,  having  once  begun,  the  natural 
functions  of  the  organ  become  much  disturbed, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  disease.  It  is  oftener 
met  with  in  women  of  a  robust  and  plethoric 
habit  than  in  those  of  lax  fibres  and  a  delicate 
constitution,  particularly  where  they  have  in¬ 
dulged  freely  in  food  of  a  heating  nature,  and 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  never  pre¬ 
vails  as  an  epidemic,  like  puerperal  fever,  for 
which  it  has,  probably,  often  been  mistaken  ; 
and  to  this  we  may,  with  some  reason,  ascribe 
the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
has  taken  place  among  physicians. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shows  itself 
usually  about  the  second  or  third  day  after 
delivery,  witli  a  painful  sensation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  which  gradually  increases  in  vio¬ 
lence,  without  any  kind  of  intermission.  On 
examining  externally,  the  uterus  appears  much 
increased  in  size,  is  hard  to  the  feel,  and,  on 
making  a  pressure  upon  it,  the  patient  expe¬ 
riences  great  soreness  and  pain.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  there  ensues  an  increase  of  heat  over  the 
whole  of  the  body,  with  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  extending,  into  the  groins,  rigors,  con¬ 
siderable  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
tongue  is  white  and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
usually  much  interrupted,  the  lochia  are  greatly 
diminished,  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and 
scanty,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse  hard, 
full,  and  frequent. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  usually  present 
themselves  when  the  inflammation  does  not  run 
very  high,  and  is  perfectly  distinct ;  but  when 
it  is  so  extensive  as  to  affect  the  pcritomeuin, 
those  of  irritation  succeed,  and  soon  destroy 
the  patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended  with 
much  danger,  particularly  where  the  symptoms 
run  high,  and  the  proper  means  for  removing 
them  have  not  been  timely  adopted.  In  such 
cases,  it  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  scirrhus, 
or  gangrene. 

Frequent  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings  of  the 
face,  quickness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  great 
depression  of  strength,  delirium,  and  the  sudden 
cessation  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  region  of 
the  abdomen,  denote  a  fatal  termination.  On 
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the  contrary,  the  ensuing  of  a  gentle  diarrhoea, 
the  lochial  discharge  returning  in  due  quantity 
and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recommencing,  I 
and  the  uterus  becoming  gradually  softer  and  \ 
less  tender  to  the  touch,  with  an  abatement  I 
ot  heat  and  thirst,  prognosticate  a  favourable 
issue. 

When  sliiverings  attack  the  patient,  after 
several  days’  continuance  of  the  symptoms,  but  j 
little  relief  can  be  afforded  by  medicine,  the 
event  being  generally  fatal.  In  this  case,  the  I 
woman  emaciates  and  loses  her  strength,  becomes 
hectic,  and  sinks  under  colliquative  sweating, 
or  purging. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who  have 
died  of  this  disease,  and  where  it  existed  in  a 
simple  state,  little  or  no  extravasated  fluid  is 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  In  some  instances,  the  peritonteal 
surfaces  have  been  discovered  free  from  the 
disease;  whilst,  in  others,  that  portion  which 
covers  the  uterus  and  posterior  part  of  the  blad¬ 
der  has  been  found  partially  inflamed.  The 
inflammation  has  been  observed,  in  some  cases, 

1  to  extend  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
which,  when  cut  open,  are  often  loaded  with 
blood.  The  uterus  itself  usually  appears  of  a 
firm  substance,  but  is  larger  than  in  its  natural 
state,  and,  when  cut  into,  a  quantity  of  pus  is 
often  found.  Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  met  with. 

Hysteroce'le.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  verrepd,  the 
.-womb,  and  Kt]Xr\,  a  tumour.)  See  Hernia 
•uteri. 
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IIy'sterocystoce/le.  (From  verrepa,  the 
womb,  kvittis,  the  bladder,  and  a  tumour.) 
Hernia  of  the  uterus  with  displacement  of  the 
bladder. 

IIysteiioma'nia.  From  vtrrepa,  the  womb, 
and  pavia,  madness.)  F'uror  uterinus.  See 

Nymphomania. 

Hy'steron.  (From  verrepos,  afterwards:  so 
named  because  it  comes  immediately  after  the 
foetus. )  The  placenta. 

H  ystero'physa.  (a,  tv.  f. ;  from  varepa,  the 
womb,  and  fvaa,  flatus.)  A  distension  of  the 
womb,  from  a  collection  of  air  in  its  cavity. 

IIy'sterotomato'cxa.  (From  verrepa,  the 
womb,  repvw,  to  cut,  and  tokos,  parturition.) 
The  extraction  of  the  child  by  the  Caisarian 
operation. 

Hysteroto'mus.  (From  varepa,  the  womb, 
and  r epvw,  to  cut.)  A  kind  of  bistouri  cache, 
which  has  been  used  to  divide  the  neck  of  the 
womb. 

1 1  \  S  T  E  R  O'T O  M  Y.  (  Hysterotomia,  re.  f. ; 
from  varepa,  the  womb,  and  repvoo,  to  cut.j  See 

CcEsarian  operation. 

Hysteropto  sis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  varepa,  the 
womb,  and  ttittw,  to  fall.)  A  falling  down  of 
the  womb.  See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

H  YSTRICI'ASIS.  (From  uarpi^,  a  hedge- 
hog,  or  porcupine.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs, 
in  which  they  stand  erect,  like  porcupine  quills. 
An  account  of  this  rare  disease  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  424. 

Hy'stricis  lapis.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Hystri'tis.  See  Hysteritis. 


I  A  TRALEI'PTES.  (larpaXenrrris  ;  from 
urpos,  a  physician,  and  aXeecpu,  to  anoint. )  The 
jreek  name  for  a  physician  w  ho  cured  diseases 
•>y  inunction,  friction,  and  other  external  re¬ 
medies.  There  was  a  sect  of  IaTpaXenrrai,  of 
which  Prodicus,  a  disciple  of  Esculapius,  was 
he  founder. 

IA  I  ROC  H  Y'M  I  A.  The  doctrine  or  prac- 
ace  of  the  Iatrochvmists.  See  Iatrochy miens. 

IA'TROCIIY'MICUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ■  from 
dTpos,  a  physician,  and  xvd-ia>  chemistry.)  Chy- 
■•■nater.'  'The  physicians  of  the  chemical  school 
,  wblch  Paracelsus  was  the  head  were  called 
•  atro-chymici. 

Ia  trouTtice.  (From  larpos,  a  physician, 
ml  aXeupu,  to  anoint.)  The  method  of  curing 
useases  by  unction. 

I  A'  TR  O- MATH  EM  A'TICUS.  ( From 
nTP°s>  a  Pbys'cian,  and  pabeparmos,  a  mathema- 
dan.)  An  latro-mathematician,  or  mathe. 
natical  physician.  The  Iatro-mathematicians 
ere  a  sect  of  which  Borclli  may  be  considered 


I  as  the  chief.  They  attempted  to  explain  the 
j  actions  of  the  living  body,  and  the  operation  of 
I  remedies,  on  mechanical  principles.  The  Iatro- 
I  mathematical  school  owed  its  modern  origin  to 
j  the  atomic  philosophy  of  Descartes;  but  the 
principle  of  a  mechanical  system  of  medicine  is  of 
!  high  antiquity  :  the  pores  and  atoms  of  Ascle- 
j  piades  constitute  him  a  true  latro-mathematician. 
j  Hie  mathematical  doctrine  was  supported  by 
!  many  distinguished  physicians,  as  Bellini,  Baglivi, 
J.  Bernoulli,  Keill,  the  Robinsons,  Wintriugham, 
Mead,  and  Pitcairn.  It  was,  perhaps,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  doctrines 
that  have  had  any  extensive  influence  on 
medicine. 

Iatro'i'hic  acid.  The  active  principle  of  the 

seed  of  the  croton  tiglium,  which  is  now  called 
crotonic  acid,  was  at  first  named  Iatrophic  acid 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  from  their  errone¬ 
ously  supposing  the  seeds  to  be  those  of  the 
latropha  curcas. 

IBE'RIS.  (is,  idis,  f.  ■  so  named  from 
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Iberia,  the  place  of  its  natural  growth.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Telradi/namia ;  Order,  Silicu- 
losa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Sciatica 
cresses.  See  Lipidium  ibcris. 

Ibirace.  Sec  Guaiacum. 

Iju'xuma.  (From  iSiokos,  the  mallow,  and 
i |os,  glue:  so  named  from  its  glutinous  or  soapy 
qualities.)  The  herb  soap-wort,  Saponaria  of¬ 
ficinalis. 

ICE.  Glacies.  Water  made  solid  by  the 
application  of  cold.  It  isfrequently  applied  to  the 
head  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and 
used  by  surgeons  to  resolve  external  inflamma¬ 
tions,  to  stop  haemorrhages,  and  constringe 
relaxed  parts. 

Iceland  moss.  See  Cetraria  Islandica,  in 
the  Supplement. 

Iceland  moss.  See  Cetraria,  in  the  Supplement. 

Ick'sium  empla'stkum.  A  plaster,  the  name 
of  which  ought  to  be  written  Hicesium,  the 
Greek  being  iiceaia,  or  iiceaws.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  litharge,  oil,  vinegar,  verdigris,  euphor- 
bium,  myrrh,  &c.,  and  was  in  high  repute  as  an 
application  to  scrofulous  tumours,  abscesses, 
gout,  &c. 

I'CHOR.  (or,  oris,  m.  Ix^p-)  A  thin, 
aqueous,  and  acrid  discharge. 

I'chorous.  Of  the  nature  of  ichor. 

I'CHTHYA.  (a,  re.  f.  IxSea,  a  fish-hook ; 
from  ix&es,  a  fish.)  1.  The  skin  of  the  Squatina, 
or  monk-fish. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  like  a  fish¬ 
hook  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Ichthy'asis.  See  Ichthyosis. 

ICHTII YOCO'LLA.  (a.  rv,  f.  ;  from 
ixBus,  a  fish,  and  icoWa,  glue. )  Colla  piscium. 
Isinglass.  Fish-glue.  This  substance  is  almost 
wholly  gelatine  ;  100  grains  of  good  dry  isin¬ 
glass  containing  rather  more  than  98  of  matter 
soluble  in  water. 

Isinglass  is  made  from  the  air-bladder  or 
sound  of  the  acipenser  huso  and  other  species  of 
sturgeon.  It  may  be  obtained  also  from  many 
other  fish.  Jackson  informs  us  that  the  sounds 
of  cod  afford  tins  substance;  and  that  the  lakes 
of  America  abound  with  fish  from  which  the 
very  finest  sort  may  be  obtained. 

Isinglass  receives  its  different  shapes  in  the 
following  manner: — The  sounds  are  taken  from 
the  fish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  slit  open,  washed 
from  their  slimy  sorties,  divested  of  a  very  thin 
membrane  which  envelopes  the  sound,  and  then 
exposed  to  stiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
state,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the 
intended  size  of  the  staple  ;  a  thin  membrane  is 
•■enerally  selected  for  the  centre  of  the  roll, 
round  which  the  rest  are  folded  alternately,  and 
about  half  an  inch  of  each  extremity  of  the  roll 
is  turned  inwards. 

Isiiudass  ;s  best  made  in  the  summer,  as 
frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable  colour,  deprives 
it  of  weight,  and  impairs  its  gelatinous  princi- 
pie. 

Isinglass,  boiled  in  milk,  forms  a  mild  nutri- 
tious  jelly,  and  is  thus  sometimes  employed 
medicinally.  This,  when  flavoured  by  the  art 
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of  the  cook,  is  the  blanc-mangi  of  our  tables. 
A  solution  of  isinglass  in  water,  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  some  balsam,  spread  on 
black  silk,  is  the  court-plaster  of  the  shops. 

ICII  ITIY O  PHAGUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
iX0ev,  a  fish,  and  ^ayev,  to  eat.)  A  fish-eater. 
One  who  lives  on  fish  without  any  other  animal 
diet.  Some  savage  tribes  live  almost  exclusively 
on  fish,  and  were  therefore  named  by  the  an¬ 
cients  Ichthyophagi. 

Ichthvophagia.  ( Same  etymon. )  An  ex¬ 
clusive  addiction  to  a  diet  of  fish. 

ICHTHYO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  i x0us, 
a  fish :  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
scales  to  those  of  a  fish.)  The  fish-skin  disease. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  thickened,  hard,  rough, 
and,  in  some  cases,  almost  horny  texture  of  the 
integuments  of  the  body,  with  some  tendency 
to  scaliness,  but  without  the  deciduous  exfolia¬ 
tions,  the  distinct  and  partial  patches,  or  the 
constitutional  disorder,  which  belong  to  Lepra 
and  Psoriasis. 

1.  Ichthyosis  simplex.  In  its  commencement 
this  disease  exhibits  merely  a  thickened,  harsh, 
and  discoloured  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  ap¬ 
pears,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  it  were  soiled 
with  mud.  When  further  advanced,  the  thick¬ 
ness,  hardness,  and  roughness  become  much 
greater,  and  of  a  warty  character,  and  the  colour 
is  nearly  black.  The  roughness,  w  hich  is  so  great 
as  to  give  a  similar  sensation  to  the  finger  passed 
over  it  as  a  file,  or  the  roughest  shagreen,  is 
occasioned  byr  innumerable  rugged  points,  into 
which  the  surface  is  divided.  These  hard  papillae, 
or  prominences,  differ  somewhat  in  their  form 
and  arrangement  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
as  w  ell  as  in  different  stages  of  the  complaint. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  uniform  thickness 
from  their  roots  upwards ;  while  others  have  a 
short  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular  tops. 
The  former  occur  where  the  skin,  when  healthy, 
is  soft  and  thin  ;  the  latter,  where  it  is  coarser; 
as  about  the  olecranon  and  patella,  and  thence 
along  the  outside  of  the  arms  and  thighs.  On 
some  parts  of  the  extremities,  however,  especially 
about  the  ankles,  and  sometimes  on  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  these  scaly  excrescences  are  flat 
and  large,  and  occasionally  imbricated,  like  the 
scales  of  carp.  In  other  cases,  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  separate,  being  intersected  by  whitish 
furrows. 

This  unsightly  disease  appears  in  large  con¬ 
tinuous  patches,  which  sometimes  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  except  the  flexures  of 
the  joints,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  and  the  furrow  along  the  spine.  The 
face  is  seldom  severely  affected  ;  but  the  mamma1, 
in  females,  are  sometimes  encased  in  this  rugged 
cuticle.  There  is  also  an  extremely  dry  and 
unperspirable  condition  of  the  whole  skin,  and 
a  thickened  brittle  state  of  the  cuticle  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
disease  often  commences  in  childhood,  and  even 
in  early  infancy. 

This  affection  has  been  found  to  be  very  little 
under  the  control  of  medicine:  stimulating 
ointments  and  plasters  have  been  industriously 
applied,  with  no  material  effect ;  and  the  dis¬ 
order  has  been  known  to  continue  for  several 
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years,  with  occasional  variations.  Dr.  Willan 
trusted  to  the  following  palliation  by  external 
management :  —  “  When  a  portion  of  the  hard 
scaly  coating  is  removed,”  he  says,  “it  is  not 
soon  produced  again.  The  easiest  mode  of 
removing  the  scales  is  to  pick  them  off  carefully 
with  the  nails  from  any  part  of  the  body,  while 
it  is  immersed  in  hot  water.  The  layer  of 
cuticle  which  remains  after  this  operation  is 
harsh  and  dry;  and  the  skin  did  not,  in  the 
cases  I  have  noted,  recover  its  usual  texture 
and  softness  :  but  the  formation  of  the  scales 
was  prevented  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  with  moderate  friction.” 

The  skin  is  occasionally  cleared  of  this  harsh 
eruption  by  bathing  in  the  sulphureous  waters, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a  flannel  or  rough  cloth, 
after  it  had  been  softened  by  the  bath ;  but  the 
cuticle  underneath  does  not  recover  its  usual 
condition,  but  remains  bright  and  shining,  and 
the  eruption  recurs.  The  only  good  effect 
from  internal  medicine  has  been  from  the  use 
of  pitch,  which  has  occasioned  the  rough  cuticle 
' to  crack  and  fall  off’,  without  the  aid  of  external 
means,  and  left  a  sound  skin  underneath.  This 
medicine,  made  into  pills  with  flour,  or  any 
■farinaceous  powder,  may  be  taken  to  a  great 
iexlent,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  ad- 
wantage  to  the  general  health ;  and  affords  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  controlling  the 
languid  circulation,  and  the  inert  and  arid  con¬ 
dition  ot  the  skin.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
the  arsenical  solution  would  probably  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  ichthyosis. 

2.  Ichthyosis  cornea.  Several  cases  of  a  rigid 
tand  horny  state  of  the  integuments,  sometimes 
partial,  but  sometimes  extending  nearly  over  the 
whole  body,  have  been  recorded  by  authors  ; 
md  occasionally  such  a  condition  of  the  cuticle5 
aas  been  accompanied  with  the  actual  production 
of  excrescences  of  a  horny  texture.  These, 
lowever,  are  rare  occurrences. 

The  ordinary  formation  of  horny  excrescences 
n  the  human  body,  of  which  many  examples 
lave  been  described,  from  the  time  of  the 
Arabians  downwards,  is,  however,  unconnected 
vith  any  general  rigidity  of  the  cuticle.  These 
excrescences  have  been  improperly  called  horns; 
or  they  are  purely  of  cuticular  growth,  having 
10  connection  with  the  bones  or  other  parts 
oeneath,  and  consisting  of  a  laminated  callous 
substance,  contorted  and  irregular  in  form,  and 
not  unlike  isinglass  in  appearance  and  texture, 
they  originate  from  two  or  three  different 
hseased  conditions  of  the  cuticle;  as  from 
varts,  encysted  tumours,  steatomata,  &c.  Mor¬ 
gagni  has  mentioned  the  growth  of  a  horn  on 
’ ,e  smc*put  of  an  old  man,  the  basis  of  which 
'as  a  wart;  and  other  authors  have  noticed  the 
ame  fact.  In  the  most  numerous  instances, 
towever,  they  have  arisen  from  the  cavity  of 
ncysted  tumours,  of  very  slow  growth,  which 
‘■ere  lodged  under  the  cuticle  of  the  scalp,  or 
ver  t  ie  spine,  after  the  discharge  of  their  con- 

ed  1,1  one  case,  a  horn  of  this  sort  was 

ic  result  of  inflammation  and  discharge  from  a 
nail  steatomatous  tumour  of  many  years’  con- 
nuance.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  examples 
ave  occurred  in  women  of  advanced  a-m. 
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It  these  excrescences  are  sawed  or  broken  off, 
they  invariably  resprout.  Excision,  with  the’ 
complete  destruction  of  the  cyst,  or  morbid 
secreting  surface,  is  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
when  they  have  appeared,  and  a  preventive 
during  the  growth  ot  the  primary  tumour. 

IGOSA  NDRIA.  (a,  a>.  f.  ;  from  t  acorn, 
twenty,  and  av-qp,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system 
ot  Linnaius,  consisting  of  those  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers  furnished  with  twenty  or 
more  stamina  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  calyx,  or  petals,  or  both.  By  this 
last  circumstance  is  this  class  distinguished  from 
Polyanclria. 

ICIERFTIA.  (a,  <v.  f. ;  from  icterus,  the 
jaundice.)  1.  The  same  as  Icterus. 

2.  Erysipelas  has  been  called  Icteritia  rubra. 

Icteritia  rubra.  See  Icteritia. 

I  C  TER  US.  (us,  i.  m. ;  named  from  its 
likeness  to  the  plumage  of  the  golden  thrush, 
of  which  Pliny  relates,  that  if  a  jaundiced 
pel  son  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and  the 
patient  recovers. )  Jhe  jaundice.  This  disease 
has  received  a  variety  of  names,  as  Morbus 
arcuatus,  or  arquatus,  Aurigo,  Morbus  regius. 
Morbus  luteolus,  &c.  It  is  characterised  by  yel¬ 
lowness  ot  the  skin  and  eyes,  first  observable  in 
the  tunica  albuginea ;  the  fames  are  white,  and 
the  urine  of  a  deep  colour,  from  an  admixture 
of  bile. 

Jaundice  mostly  comes  on  with  languor,  in¬ 
activity,  loathing  of  food,  disturbed  sleep  at 
night,  acidities  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
frequent  sense  of  nausea.  As  it  advances  in 
its  progress,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  of  a  deep 
yellow  :  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
with  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  the  urine  is 
very  high  coloured  ;  the  stools  are  of  a  grey  or 
clayey  appearance  ;  and  a  dull  obtuse  pain  is 
felt  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  which  is  much 
increased  by  pressure. 

The  remote  and  exciting  causes  of  jaundice 
are  many.  It  takes  place  most  usually  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  interrupted  excretion  of  bile, 
from  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  communis 
choledoch  us,  which  occasions  its  absorption  into 
the  blood-vessels.  The  causes  producing  this, 
are  thick  or  inspissated  bile  ;  biliary  calculi  in 
the  gall-bladder  and  its  ducts;  spasmodic  con¬ 
striction  of  the  ducts  themselves  ;  the  pressure 
made  by  a  pregnant  uterus  ;  or  an  enlargement 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  from  tumours,  &c. 

The  proximate  cause  of  jundice,  is  the  pre¬ 
sence  ot  bile  in  the  blood,  which  transmits  it  to 
the  vessels  which  carry  only  the  serous  part, 
and  hence  gives  the  yellow  colour  to  the  skin, 
the  intensity  ot  which  varies  according  to  the 
quantity  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  degree 
of  concentration.  When  the  colour  is  very 
intense,  and  the  disease  is  protracted,  it  occa¬ 
sionally  causes  a  green  or  olive  hue,  and  the 
disease  is  called  green  jaundice  ;  when  the  quality 
is  more  concentrated  still,  and  the  disease  of 
long  duration,  it  gives  a  darker  colour,  and  then 
it  is  termed  the  black  jaundice.  Most  instances 
of  green  and  black  jaundice  are  connected  with 
diseased  structure  of  the  liver. 

From  the  remote  or  exciting  causes,  jaun 
3  C 
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dice  has  been  distinguished  into  the  following 
species :  — 

1.  Icterus  infantum.  Jaundice  of  infants,  or 
yellow-green.  It  affects  children  at  or  soon 
after  their  birth,  and  usually  continues  for  some 
days.  It  lias  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  meconium,  impacted  in  the  intestines, 
preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into  them.  The 
effects  produced  by  it,  are  languor,  indolence,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a  tendency  to 
sleep.  It  is  mostly  a  mild  disease,  and  soon 
gives  way  to  small  and  repeated  doses  of  castor 
oil.  If  this  does  not  remove  it,  a  grain  of  the 
submuriate  of  mercury  may  be  given  with  the 
oil,  or  an  emetic,  which  generally  emulges  the 
common  cholidic  duct  of  some  tenacious  bile 
that  wanted  to  be  expelled. 

2.  Icterus  gravidarum.  Jaundice  of  pregnant 
women,  This  takes  place,  now  and  then,  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  uterus  on  the  bile 
ducts.  It  seldom  proceeds  to  a  total  obstruction 
of  the  bile,  which  passes  occasionally  as  the 
position  of  the  female  is  changed.  Gentle 
aperients,  and  lying  on  the  left  side,  are  the 
best  means  of  meeting  it.  After  delivery  it 
vanishes. 

3.  Icterus  biliosus,  or  cliolceus.  This  species, 
which  is  very  common,  is  produced  by  a  thick 
inspissated  bile,  plugging  up  the  mouth  of  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus.  It  comes  on 
very  insidiously  ;  is  not  attended  by  any  pain, 
and  soon  gives  way  to  proper  treatment. 

A  vomit  at  the  commencement  is  often  bene¬ 
ficial  in  removing  the  bile,  which  comes  away 
sometimes  by  the  mouth,  but  more  frequently 
by  the  bowels;  very  tenacious,  like  birdlime, 
high  coloured,  and  even  black.  Though  an 
emetic  is  occasionally  thus  serviceable,  it  is  not 
always  so  ;  and  even  when  so,  further  medical 
treatment  is  required,  or  the  disease  returns,  for 
it  depends  mostly  on  a  morbid  secretion,  more 
usually  than  on  too  rapid  an  absorption  of  the 
finer  parts  of  the  bile.  Mercury,  in  small  doses, 
is  required  with  the  regular  administration  of 
saline  aperients  :  the  pilula  hydrargyri,  in  the 
dose  of  two,  three,  or  five  grains  every  night, 
and  a  brisk  purgative  every  other  morning.  If 
the  jaundice  have  not  vanished,  the  common 
black  dose  of  senna  and  salts ;  but  if  the  bile 
be  flowing  in  its  natural  course,  though  vitiated, 
small  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  in  the  compound 
infusion  of  roses,  or  the  Cheltenham  waters, 
will  be  best  calculated  to  meet  the  object. 
This  species  of  jaundice  is  occasionally  very 
protracted,  and  requires  not  only  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bile  be  corrected,  but  also  that  the 
energy  of  the  liver  be  increased,  which  is,  in 
mere  chronic  forms,  in  a  state  of  debility. 
Plummer’s  pills  should  be  occasionally  given, 
with  a  course  of  mild  bitters,  as  taraxacum, 
colomba,  gentian,  &c.,  with  saline  aperients. 

4.  Icterus  calculosus  or  cliololithicus.  Gall¬ 
stone  jaundice.  This  is  caused  by  a  gall-stone,  | 
formed  in  the  gall  bladder,  getting  out  of  the 
bladder  into  the  cystic  or  common  choledic 
duct,  and  there  stopping  the  bile  in  its  course 
into  the  bowels,  ll  has  the  common  symptoms 
of  jaundice ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is 
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violent  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  darting 
between  the  shoulders.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
j  thing  that,  with  this,  the  pulse  is  not  affected  ; 
and  this  not  affecting  the  pulse,  is  considered  as 
the  leading  pathognomonic  symptom.  The 
pain,  in  some,  is  extremely  acute,  ceasing  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  returning  again  ;  in  others 
there  is  only  a  slight  uneasiness  felt  about  the 
region  of  the  liver  ;  but  its  particular  seat  is  the 
gall-duct,  just  where  it  enters  the  duodenum. 
The  calculi  are  of  various  sizes  and  composition. 
See  Gall-stone. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  consists  in 
allaying  the  pain  by  opiates,  in  doses  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  pain.  If  it  be  very 
severe,  from  50  to  100  drops  of  laudanum 
should  be  administered  in  camphire-jalap,  and 
repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Foment¬ 
ations  to  the  painful  parts  are  serviceable,  and, 
above  all,  a  warm  bath.  The  bowels  are  to  be 
kept  open  by  castor  oil,  and  irritability  of  sto¬ 
mach  allayed  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  a  saline 
draught,  or  hypercarbonated  soda  water.  How¬ 
ever  tardy  the  passage  of  the  gall-stone,  such 
means  are  to  be  continued. 

5.  Icterus  spasmodicus.  Spasmodic  jaundice. 
This  is,  of  all,  by  far  the  most  common  species. 
It  is  general!)'  caused  by  violent  mental  emo¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  by  sudden  and  great 
fear:  but  cold  to  the  lower  extremities,  acri¬ 
monious  and  indigestible  food,  pips  of  oranges, 
and  the  round  worm,  will  also  cause  it.  It  is 
ushered  in  by  a  sense  of  fulness  of  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  languor  ;  a  violent  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  soon  succeeds,  and  sometimes 
sickness  ;  occasionally  an  incessant  vomiting, 
and  an  utter  impossibility  of  retaining  either 
food  or  medicine.  The  pain  increases,  and 
extends  towards  the  right  shoulder,  or  spreads 
round  the  loins.  The  epigastric  region  is  mostly 
distended,  and  pressure  gives  pain.  The  bowels 
are  costive,  and  moved  with  difficulty.  The 
urine  soon  becomes  of  a  deep  blood-like  colour.i 
The  surface  of  the  body  is  soon  of  a  yellowl 
colour,  and  this  is  preceded  by  an  obvious 
yellowness  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
eye.  A  wet-nurse  often  has  the  disease  without 
the  milk  being  coloured  :  but  if  the  obstruction 
be  not  removed  in  a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  tilt 
milk  has  a  little  yellowish  hue. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  jaundice,  supposec 
to  be  produced  by  spasmodic  contraction  o 
the  gall-duct,  to  become  a  chronic  disease  ;  tin 
pain,  in  these  cases,  ceases  with  the  other  d is 
trussing  symptoms,  and  little  inconvenienc 
results. 

Spasmodic  jaundice  is  to  be  treated  by  opiate 
and  relnxants.  Opium  is  to  be  administered  i 
doses  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  pain  ;  an 
fomentations  and  warm  bath  are  to  L>e  resortei 
to  occasionally.  A  blister  to  the  pit  of  th 
stomach  is  often  successful  in  relaxing  th 
spasm.  Great  good  results,  when  the  stoinac 
j  will  bear  it,  from  the  compound  powder  t 
!  ipecacuanha,  in  regular  and  small  doses,  and  tli 
use  of  warm  pediluvium  at  bed-time. 

G.  Icterus  hepaticus.  Hepatic  jaundice.  Th 
embraces  all  instances  of  jaundice  that  are  pr< 
dueed  by  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  gal 
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bladder,  pancreas,  or  any  other  viscus,  and  by 
tumours  in  the  vicinity,  as  aneurism,  enlarged 
glands,  or  adventitious  structures,  which,  by 
pressure  on,  or  by  encompassing  the,  gall-ducts, 
or  by  destroying  them,  cause  jaundice.  Hepatic 
jaundice  is  mostly  accompanied  by  a  dull  and 
sometimes  a  severe  pain;  and  it  is  a  chronic 
disease  for  the  most  part,  and  attended  by  itching 
and  defoliations  of  the  skin,  anasarcous  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  legs,  and  frequently  ascites. 

Being  always  symptomatic  of  some  organic 
disease,  the  remedies  must  be  such  as  those 
diseases  require. 

The  prognosis  in  jaundice.  —  In  infants,  im¬ 
mediately  after  birth,  and  during  pregnancy, 
little  or  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sleepiness  prevent  the  infant  taking 
the  breast  for  two  or  three  days,  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  its  living.  The  spasmodic  species 
.  seldom  proves  fatal  under  proper  management ; 
but  if  fever  should  supervene,  and  run  high, 
danger  is  present,  and  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  its  symptoms.  Delirium  is  always 
a  bad  symptom,  and  the  harbinger  of  a  fatal 
termination. 

The  regimen  in  jaundice.  —  The  diet  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  system.  When  there  is 
retching,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  no  food  will 
be  proper ;  and  if,  from  length  of  time,  it  is 
called  for,  farinaceous  slops  in  small  quantities, 
as  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  with  very  dilute 
brandy,  unless  its  use  is  interdicted  by  an  in¬ 
flammatory  state  ot  the  system.  Haw  eggs  are 
much  resorted  to. 

In  the  chronic  forms,  the  strength  is  to  be 
kept  up  by  a  generous  diet  and  cheerful  com¬ 
pany,  moderate  exercise,  and  especially  riding  on 
horseback. 

Particular  medicines  in  the  cure  of  jaundice. _ 

There  are  few  diseases  that  have  to  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  specifics,  and  no  specifics  so 
little  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  curcuma ,  chelidonium  majus,  polytrichum 
' commune ,  highly  as  they  were  praised  a  century 
ago,  are  now  forgotten. 

The  millepedes,  which  were  swallowed  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  daily,  are,  very  properly,  never 
thought  of. 

The  seeds  of  common  hemp,  or  cannabis  sativa, 
boiled  in  milk,  or  made  into  an  emulsion,  are 
esteemed  by  German  physicians,  but  never  used 
m  this  country. 

Dandelion,  or  the  leontodon  taraxacum,  is 
mueh  esteemed  in  this  country  by  many,  and 
(thought  little  of  by  others.  The  best  way  of 
(administering  it,  is  to  make  a  strong  decoction 
r‘  the  wh°le  plant;  and  where  it  cannot  be  had, 
die  extract  will  do,  if  well  prepared. 

The  mineral  alkalis  and  soap  are  universally 
resorted  to.  The  best  way  of  giving  them  is  to 
combine  them  with  rhubarb,  or  colocyntb,  or 
does;  thus^  R.  Saponis  duri,  sodae  carbonatis 
exsiccate,  aa  gr.  vj.  ;  extracti  colocynthidis 
omposiii,  gr.  lj.  ;  mucilaginis  acacia?  crassioris, 
h  s  :  fiant  pilula?  tres,  ter  in  die  capiendie. 
isoda  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the 
common  beverage.  Half  an  ounce  of  Castile 
hoap,  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm 
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milk,  and  taken  every  morning,  is  as  good  a 
formula  as  any:  but  Castile  soap  may  be 
formed  into  five-grain  pills,  and  four  or  six 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Many  have 
supposed  the  alkalies  and  soap  possessed  the 
power  of  dissolving  biliary  calculi.  This  is 
much  to  be  questioned,  even  if  they  came  in 
contact  with  them.  Their  beneficial  operation 
is  by  supplying  the  chyme  with  a  substitute  for 
tlie  bile,  especially  when  aloes  or  colocynth  are 
given  with  them. 


The  Bath  waters,  used  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally.  These  were  much  resorted  to  until  very 
ately.  By  their  warmth  they  are  likely  to  he 
beneficial  in  chronic  cases,  especially  where 
relaxants  are  wanting. 

Tiie  Cheltenham  waters.  These  are  excellent, 
and  much  resorted  to  in  all  chronic  cases. 

The  chlorine  bath,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Scott’s  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath.  It  is 
very  surprising  how  the  use  of  these  baths  will 
emulge  the  gorged  ducts,  and  attenuate  the 
viscid  bile. 

Mercury.  Ol  all  the  medicines  given  in  the 
cure  of  jaundice,  there  is  none  so  beneficial  as 
the  oxides  and  submuriate  of  mercury  when 
spasmodic  irritation  is  removed.  They  should 
be  given  in  alterative  doses,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  produce  salivation,  which 
is  unnecessary,  by  keeping  the  bowels  open. 

The  bitter  stomachics.  Gentian,  calumba, 
and  quassia  are  much  esteemed,  and  especially 
when  given  with  saline  aperients. 

The  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric.  In 
long  continued  jaundices,  the  causes  of  which 
are  obscure,  if  attended  by  much  dyspepsy,  and 
all  chronic  cases  of  jaundice,  are  attended  by 
more  or  less  of  indigestion,  nitric  acid  should 
be  tried.  I  have  known  it  often  very  service¬ 
able.  An  infusion  of  roses,  calumba,  quassia, 
and  aurantium,  may  be  acidulated  with  it,  and 
a  dose  given  three  times  a  day.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  the  next  best,  and  the  muriatic  the 
last. 

Icterus  albus.  The  white  jaundice.  See 

Chlorosis. 

Icterus  nicer.  Black  jaundice.  See  Ic¬ 
terus. 

Icterus  viridis.  Green  jaundice.  See  Ic¬ 
terus. 

1'CiUS.  (us,  us.  and  ti.  m. ;  from  ico,  to 
strike.)  1.  A  stroke  or  blow. 

2.  The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

3.  The  sting  of  a  bee  or  other  insect. 

Ictus  solis.  A  stroke  of  the  sun.  See 
Coup  de  Soldi. 

IDEO'LQGY.  (Ideologia,  re.  f.  ;  from  iSea, 
a  thought,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  ideas.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
See  Mens. 

Idiocrasia.  See  Idiosyncrasy. 

Idiocy.  See  Amentia. 

ID  I O  P  A'  TH I C.  (Idiopathicus ;  from  181  os, 
peculiar,  and  naOus,  an  affection.)  A  disease 
which  is  primary,  and  not  symptomatic  of,  or 
consecutive  upon,  any  other  disease,  is  styled 
idiopathic.  The  term  is  opposed  to  symptom¬ 
atic  or  sympathetic. 

IDIOSY'NCliACY.  ( Idiosyncrasia ,  a,  f,  • 
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from  tSios,  peculiar,  aw,  with,  ami  icpaais,  a 
temperament.)  A  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
in  which  a  person  is  affected  by  certain  agents, 
which,  if  applied  to  the  generality  of  persons, 
would  produce  no  effect;  tints  some  people 
faint  at  the  sight  of  blood  ;  others  have  violent 
inflammation  induced  on  the  skin  by  substances 
that  have  usually  no  such  effect;  others  again, 
suffer  from  asthma  if  exposed  to  the  odour  of 
ipecacuan. 

Idiotism.  See  Amentia. 

Idiotro'pia.  (From  iSios,  peculiar,  andTpeiru, 
to  turn.)  The  same  as  Idiosyncrasia. 

Ie'se.mum.  Jessamine.  See  Jasminum, 

Igasu'ric  acid.  Ascidum  Igasuricum.  Pel¬ 
letier  and  Caventou,  in  their  experiments  on  the 
faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  and  nux  vomica,  having 
observed  that  these  substances  contained  a  new 
vegetable  base,  called  strychnine,  in  combination 
with  an  acid,  sought  to  separate  the  latter,  in 
order  to  determine  its  nature.  It  appeared  to 
them  to  be  new,  and  they  called  it  igasuric  acid, 
from  the  Malay  name  for  the  faba  Sancti  Ig¬ 
natii.  This  bean,  according  to  the  chemists  above 
named,  is  composed  of  igasurate  of  strychnia,  a 
little  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  a  yellow  colouring 
matter,  gum  starch,  bassorine,  and  vegetable 
fibre. 

IGNA'TIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  so  named  by  Lin- 
meus,  because  the  seeds  are  known  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  by  the  name  of  Saint  Igna¬ 
tius’s  beans.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ignatia  amara.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  St.  Ignatius’s  bean, 
called  Faba  indica,  Faba  Sancta  Ignatii,  and 
Faba  febrifuga.  These  beans  are  of  a  roundish 
figure,  very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  nutmeg,  semitransparent, 
and  of  a  hard,  horny  texture.  They  have  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  no  considerable  smell. 
They  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  Phillippine 
islands  in  all  diseases,  acting  as  an  emetic  purg¬ 
ative.  Infusions  are  given  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents,  &c.  It  is  from  this  bean  that  the 
igasurate  of  strichnia  is  obtained.  See  Igasuric 
acid. 

Ignatii  faba.  Sec  Ignatia  amara. 

Ignatius’s  bean.  See  Ignatia. 

ITS NIS.  (is,  is.  m.)  Fire.  1.  The  evo¬ 
lution  of  heat  and  light  which  attends  combus¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  several  theories  pro¬ 
posed  respecting  fire,  but  no  one  as  yet  is  fully 
established.  See  Caloric,  and  Light. 

%  Val  Ilelmont,  Paracelsus,  and  other  al¬ 
chemists,  applied  this  term  to  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  universal  solvents. 

;j.  Jn  Medicine,  the  older  writers  used  it  to 
express  the  heat,  redness,  acrimony,  and  erosive 
power  of  a  disease. 

Ignis  actualis.  The  actual  cautery. 

Ignis  CALinus.  A  gangrene;  or  a  violent  in¬ 
flammation,  just  about  to  degenerate  into  gall- 
grene,  were  formerly  so  called  by  some. 

Ignis  coi.umeli.jh.  Erysipelas  has  been  so 
called. 

Ignis  fatuus.  A  luminous  appearance  or 
flame,  frequently  seen  in  the  night  in  different 
country  places,  and  called  in  England  Jack  with 
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a  lantern,  or  Will  with  the  wisp.  It  seems  to  be 
mostly  occasioned  by  the  extrication  of  phos¬ 
phorus  from  rotting  leaves  and  other  vegetable 
matters.  It  is  probable,  that  the  motionless 
ignes  fatui  of  Italy,  which  are  seen  nightly  on 
the  same  spot,  are  produced  by  the  slow  com¬ 
bustion  of  sulphur,  emitted  through  clefts  and 
apertures  in  the  soil  of  that  volcanic  country. 

Ignis  frigidus.  A  gangrene  was  so  called, 
because  when  mortification  takes  place  the  part 
loses  its  natural  heat. 

Ignis  geiiennje.  The  fire  of  hell.  The 
universal  solvent  was  so  called  by  the  alchemists. 

Ignis  fersicus.  1.  Erysipelas. 

2.  A  carbuncle. 

Ignis  potentialis.  The  potential  cautery. 

See  Cautery. 

Ignis  rotje.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is  when  a  i 
vessel  which  contains  some  matter  for  fusion  is  1 
surrounded  with  red-hot  coals. 

Ignis  sacer.  See  Sacer. 

Ignis  sancti  antonii.  See  Erysipelas. 

Ignis  sapientum.  Heat  of  horse-dung.  — 
Ruland. 

Ignis  svlvaticus.  The  wild-fire  rash.  See  a 
Strophulus  volaticus. 

Ignis  volagrius.  The  same. 

Ignis  volaticus.  The  same.  See  Strophulus  j 
volaticus. 

Ignition.  (From  ignis,  fire.)  The  act  of 
catching  fire,  or  the  state  of  a  burning  substance,  g 
See  Combustion. 

Iran  radix.  A  somewhat  oval,  oblong, 
compressed  root,  brought  from  China.  It  is  I 
extremely  rare,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  root 
of  some  of  the  orchis  tribe. 

I'laphis.  A  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the  |j 
burdock.  See  Arctium  lappa. 

I'LEAC  PASSION.  (Passio  iliaca.  Ei-  | 
Aeos,  iSeos,  is  described  as  a  kind  of  a  colic,  the  I 
seat  of  which  is  the  intestinum  ileum.)  This  n 
disease  is  also  called  Volvulus,  Miserere  mei,  t  | 
Convolvulus,  Chordapsus,  and  Tormentum.  It 
consists  of  severe  griping  pain,  vomiting  of  a  I 
laical  matter,  and  costiveness,  accompanied  by  ! 
retraction  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  ) 

The  griping  pain  is  very  severe  :  the  person  u 
at  first  vomits  bilious  fluid,  which  soon  smells  f 
like  faeces,  and  at  length  becomes  perfectly  )• 
stercoraceous,  from  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  t 
bowels  being  inverted  through  their  whole  i 
course;  so  that,  after  a  time,  injections  thrown  ■ 
into  the  rectum  will  pass  along  the  whole  tract  f 
of  the  intestines  into  the  stomach,  and  escape  i 
through  the  mouth  by  vomiting.  In  some  1 
cases  the  skin  becomes  yellow.  Ileus  arises  il 
from  many  causes,  and  is  generally  symptomatic  lit 
of  other  diseases.  1.  The  most  common  cause  i 
is  strangulated  hernia;  and  so  frequent  an  at-  it 
tendant  is  it  on  ruptures,  that  the  conviction  ot  I 
no  such  a  thing  existing  should  in  every  instance  |  I 
be  carefully  ascertained  by  practitioners.  Many  t  . 
cases  of  women  have  been  dissected,  in  which  |  I 
the  surgeon  had  decided  that  there  was  no  stran-  j  i 
gulation,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  gut  was 
found  confined,  and  had  killed  the  patient. 

2.  Another  frequent  cause  is  an  intus-sus- 1  t 
ceplion,  or  a  retention  of  a  part  of  the  bowel  I 
within  another.  Ur.  Good,  who  considers  at*  I  !  1 
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inflammatory  state  as  productive  of  ileus,  gives 
an  excellent  explanation  of  how  this  happens. 
The  dissection  of  persons,  he  observes,  who  have 
died  of  the  stercoraceous  or  inflammatory  colie, 
has  shown,  in  some  cases,  that  one  portion  of 
the  affected  intestine,  constringed  and  lessened 
in  its  diameter,  has  fallen  into  another  portion, 
and  thus  produced  an  involution  or  introsus- 
ception.  The  fact  is  not  difficult  to  he  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  it  will  readily  explain  the 
great  torture  which  is  often  suffered  under  this 
grievous  malady.  In  every  case  in  which  the 
intestinal  tube  is  weakened,  there  is  a  very  co¬ 
pious  extrication  of  air,  producing,  in  many 
instances,  a  palpable  distension  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen.  In  ileus  there  is  also,  in 
conjunction  with  this,  a  strong  inversion  of 
the  peristaltic  action,  operating  from  the 
rectum  to  the  stomach,  and  forcing  back  what¬ 
ever  recrement  or  other  materials  are  eo-acer- 
vated  in  any  part  of  the  intestines.  These,  by 
intermixing  with  the  elastic  vapour  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tube,  become  very  voluminous,  and 
distend  it  to  its  utmost  range,  wherever  disten¬ 
sion  can  be  accomplished.  Then  if,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case,  a  violent  spasmadic  constriction 
exists  in  one  or  more  parts,  the  distensive  force 
just  mentioned,  cannot  expel  the  contents,  and 
the  two  powers  arc  thus  brought  into  immediate 
contact;  and  while  the  gut  is  rigidly  contracted 
above,  it  is  widened  almost  to  bursting  below ; 
and,  during  the  struggle  which  ensues,  the 
contracted  or  collapsed  part  is  forced  into  the 
other,  and  thus  an  intus-susception  takes  place. 
In  some  cases,  though  very  seldom,  it  happens, 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  spasmodic  commotion, 
portions  of  the  bowels  have  become  twisted  into 
nooses  and  knots,  in  which  the  portion,  forming 
an  encircling  cord  or  bridle,  has  been  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  produce  strangulation.  In  most 
cases  of  the  ileac  passion,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
immediate  causes ;  and  though  there  may  be 
intus-susception,  which  is  not  common,  there 
is  also  always  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  more 
or  less  of  spasmodic  contraction,  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  peritoneal  covering. 

Acrid,  cold,  and  indigestible  esculents,  cold 
beverages  on  a  heated  stomach,  taking  cold  in 
the  feet  when  disposed  to  intestinal  derange¬ 
ments,  unalimentary  substances  swallowed  by 
mistake,  as  metallic  money,  pieces  of  glass, 
plum,  cherry,  or  other  fruit  stones,  worms, 
calculous  or  other  balls  congested  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  obstructing  the  regular  movement,  as 
scybala,  gall-stones,  intestinal  calculi,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  produced  ileus:  and,  as  a 
symptomatic  affection,  it  is  common  in  hernia?, 
tumours,  cancerous  or  otherwise,  and  stricture. 

It  has  also  supervened  gout  and  rheumatism. 

I  he  medical  treatment  consists  in  removing 
the  exciting  causes,  if  possible,  by  carminative 
aperients,  fomentations,  anti  glysters  ;  and  if,  at 
■  *!he  commencement,  there  are  evidences  of  an 
inflammatory  state,  blood  should  be  abstracted 
freely  from  the  arm,  and  by  leeches  on  the 
(abdomen. 

The  griping  and  spasmodic  pain,  and  a  re- 
tstoration  of  the  intestines  from  a  state  of  inverted 
action  to  their  proper  peristaltic  motion,  which 
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is  sure  to  remove  their  constipation,  are  the 
points  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed.  Dry 
and  humid  fomentations,  and  warm  baths,  and 
warm  and  copious  glysters,  afford  a  rational 
chance  ot  success.  The  last  should  be  rendered 
emoliient  by  an  admixture  of  oil,  and  aperient 
by  the  addition  of  infusions  of  senna,  or  decoc¬ 
tion  ol  colocynth,  so  that  both  intentions  of  cure 
should  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time.  In 
combination  with  these,  opium,  and  various 
other  narcotics,  may  be  tried  :  thus, 

R.  Infus.  senna;  compositi,  Oj. 

Olei  oliva;,  f.  3  iv. 

Tinctura;  opii,  f.  3  ij.  Misce.  Or, 

R.  Extracti  colocynthidis  compositi,  3  ij. 

Tincturae  hyoscyami,  f.  3  iij. 

Infusi  anthemidis,  Oj.  Misce.  Or, 

R.  Olei  ricini,  f.  5  ij. 

Decocti  avenae  tenuioris,  f.  3  vj. 

Tincturae  hyoscyami,  f.  5  iij.  Misce. 

One  or  other  of  these  should  be  tried  occa¬ 
sionally  about  every  six  hours,  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  prevent  them  immediately 
returning. 

Sir  John  Pringle  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  a 
decoction  of  poppies,  which  should  be  thrown 
up  in  large  quantities,  and  have  been  found  to 
succeed,  not  only  in  quieting  the  spasmodic 
pains,  but  in  obtaining  evacuations,  after  other 
injections,  purgatives  by  the  mouth,  fomenta¬ 
tions,  and  opiates,  have  been  tried  without  effect. 
To  render  this  kind  of  injection  more  active, 
where  it  is  desirable,  two  drachms  of  the  extract 
of  poppies  may  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  capsules,  or  heads. 

Purgatives,  combined  with  antispasmodics, 
should  also  be  administered  by  the  mouth : 
though  the  vomiting  is  sometimes  so  incessant, 
that  little  or  nothing  can  be  got  to  remain  on  it, 
and  vast  quantities  of  vitiated  and  varied  secre¬ 
tions  are  poured  out.  Calomel  is  decidedly  the 
most  likely  to  answer,  in  doses  of  about  two, 
three,  or  four  grains.  It  occupies  the  smallest 
space,  and,  in  the  form  of  pill,  has  the  fairest 
chance  of  being  retained.  A  saline  draught,  in 
the  act  of  effervescing,  may  be  given  occasion¬ 
ally.  Many  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of 
combining  opium  with  the  submuriate,  which, 
nevertheless,  has  a  tendency  to  retard  its  action  ; 
but  as  the  opium  may  mitigate  the  spasm,  and 
diminish  the  pain,  it  will  commonly  be  found  a 
useful  adjunct.  Calomel  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  other  ape¬ 
rient  ;  but  as  it  is  slow  in  its  operation,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  solutions  ot  the  common  saline 
aperients  in  an  effervescing  state,  at  intermediate 
periods. 

Dr.  Cullen,  on  the  advice  of  De  Ha'en,  re¬ 
commends  a  continued  stream  of  warm  water, 
thrown  forcibly  and  with  a  proper  syringe  into 
the  rectum,  so  that  it  may  play  upon  the  con¬ 
stricted  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  declares 
that  he  has  found  this  remedy  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  effectual. 

When  the  ordinary  means,  and  particularly 
those  of  warm  injections,  and  warm  bath,  fail, 
some  practitioners  have  been  courageous  enomdi 
to  try  cold  applications,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally.  Sir  George  Baker  tells  us  that  a 
3  C  3 
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physician  of  credit  informed  him,  he  had  once 
prescribed  the  cold  hath  with  success.  Citois 
affirms  that,  in  several  species  of  colic,  this  was 
his  constant  practice,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
winter;  and  calls  upon  all  his  fellow-citizens  to 
attest  that  most  of  his  patients,  thus  treated, 
had  been  restored  to  health:  the  propriety  of 
the  practice  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Ileaca  passio.  See  Ileac  passion  . 

I'lech.  Ylech.  By  this  word,  Paracelsus 
seems  to  mean  a  first  principle. 

Ilei't  s.  Inflammation  of  the  Ileum.  See 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Ileo-ccecal  valve.  Valvula  ileo  cwculis. 
The  valve  situated  at  junction  of  the  ileum  and 
caecum.  See  Intestine. 

Ileo-colic  artery.  Arteria  ileo-colica.  A 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  ileum  and  commencement  of  the 
colon. 

Ileo-i.umbar  artery.  Arteria  ileo-lumbalis. 
A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  distributed 
to  the  psoa:  and  iliacus  interims  muscles. 

I'LEU.M.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  eiAeoi,  to  turn 
about;  from  its  convolutions.)  Ileum  intesti- 
num.  The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
about  fifteen  hands’  breadth  in  length,  which 
terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  ciecum.  See 
Intestine. 

Ileus.  (us,i.  m. )  See  Hear,  passion. 

I'LEX.  (ex,  ids.  f. ;  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te- 
trandria  ;  Order,  Tetragynia.)  The  holly. 

Ii.ex  aquieolium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  holly :  called  also,  Agria,  Agri- 
folium,  and  Aquifolium.  The  leaves  of  this 
"plant,  Hex  — foliis  ovatis  acutis  spinosis,  of  Lin- 
neeus,  have  been  known  to  cure  intermittent 
fevers  ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  drank  as 
tea,  is  said  to  be  a  preventative  against  the  gout. 

Ilex  cassine.  Cassina.  Apalachine  gallis. 
This  tree  grows  in  Carolina ;  the  leaves  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  senna,  blackish  when  dried,  with  a 
bitter  taste,  and  aromatic  smell.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  stomachic  and  stimulant.  They  are 
sometimes  used  as  expectorants  ;  and  when  fresh 
are  emetic. 

I'Ll  A.  (The  plural  of  lie,  eiAtj. )  I.  The 
flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  arc  enclosed  the 
small  intestines. 

2.  The  small  intestines. 

I'Ll  AC.  ( Iliacus  ;  from  ilia,  the  flanks.) 
Belonging,  situated  near  to,  or  connected  with, 
parts  about  the  flanks. 

Iliac  arteries.  Arteria;  iliaccc.  The  ar¬ 
teries  so  called  are  formed  hy  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta,  near  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They 
are  divided  into  internal  and  external.  The 
internal  iliac,  also  called  the  hypogastric  artery, 
is  distributed  in  the  foetus  into  six,  and  in  the 
adult  into  five  branches,  which  arc  divided  about 
the  pelvis  ;  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the  gluteal,  the 
ischiatic,  the  pudical,  and  the  obturatory  ;  and 
in  the  foetus,  the  umbilical.  The  external  iliac 
proceeds  out  of  the  pelvis  through  Poupart’s 
ligament,  to  form  the  femoral  artery. 

°1i.iac  region.  The  side  of  the  abdomen, 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hips. 


Ili'acus.  See  Iliac. 

Iliacus  intkrnus.  Iliacus,  of  Winslow.  A 
thick,  broad,  and  radiated  muscle,  which  is 
situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ilium.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  inner  lip 
of  the  ilium,  from  most  of  the  hollow  part,  and 
likewise  from  the  edge  of  that  hone,  between 
its  anterior  superior  spinous  process  and  the 
acetabulum.  It  joins  with  the  psoas  magnus, 
where  it  begins  to  become  tendinous,  and  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  is  inserted 
in  common  with  that  muscle.  The  tendon  of 
this  muscle  has  been  seen  distinct  from  that  of 
the  psoas,  and,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been 
found  divided  into  two  portions.  The  iliacus 
internus  serves  to  assist  the  psoas  magnus  in 
bending  the  thigh,  and  in  bringing  it  directly 
forwards. 

Ili'adus.  Hiadum.  Ileidos.  I/iaster.  Terms 
applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  first  matter  of  all 
things,  consisting,  according  to  him,  of  mer¬ 
cury,  salt,  and  sulphur.  lie  also  used  these 
terms  in  a  variety  of  other  acceptations,  which 
the  curious  reader  mey  find  detailed  in  Castelli’s 
Lexicon.  Ed.  Lipsioe,  1713. 

I L I' N G  O S.  ( IAi77os  ;  from  t\iy£,  a  vortex. ) 
Vertigo,  with  temporary  abolition  of  sight.  See 
Scotodynia. 

I'LIUM  OS.  (Ilium,  i.  n.  ;  from  ilia,  the 
small  intestines  :  so  named  because  it  supports 
the  ilia.)  The  haunch-bone.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  which,  in  the 
foetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.  See  Innominatum 
os. 

ILLE'CEBRA.  (a,  <t.  f. ;  enticement; 
why  so  called  we  know  not.)  See  Sedum  acre. 

ILLI'CIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  ah  illiciendo, 
denoting  an  enticing  plant,  from  its  being  very 
fragrant  and  aromatic.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Poly- 
andria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

Illicium  axi'satum.  The  systematic  name  i 
of  the  yellow-flowered  aniseed  tree :  the  seeds 
of  which  are  called  the  star  aniseed.  Anisum 
slcllatum,  Anisum  sinense,  and  also  Semen  badian. 
They  are  used  with  the  same  views  as  those  of 
the  Pimpinella  anisum.  The  same  tree  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  the  aromatic  bark,  called  cortex 
anisi  stellati,  or  cortex  lavola. 

Illinctus.  The  same  as  Lindas. 

ILLI'TIO.  (o,  on  is.  f.  ;  from  i/lino,  to 
anoint.)  The  process  of  anointing. 

ILLO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  :  from  lAAor,  the  eye.) 

A  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

Ili.utame'ntuji.  Any  substance  used  in 
illutation.  See  Illutatio. 

Illuta'tio.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  in,  and  lutum, 
mud.)  Illutation  :  a  besmearing  any  part  of 
the  body  with  mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows 
dry,  with  a  view  of  heating,  drying,  and  dis¬ 
cussing.  It  was  chiefly  done  with  the  mud 
found  at  the  bottom  of  mineral  springs ;  hut 
various  artificial  illutamenta  were  also  used. 

I'llys.  (From  iAAoj,  the  eye.)  A  person 
who  squints,  or  who  has  distorted  eyes. 

I'lys.  (From  iAus,  mud.)  1.  The  fieccs 
of  wine.  An  obsolete  term. 

2.  The  sediment  in  stools,  which  resembles  i 
fwces  of  wine. 
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3.  The  sediment  in  urine,  when  it  resembles 
the  same. 

Imagination .  See  Mens. 

Imbeci'litas  ocui.oitust.  Celsus  speaks  of 
the  Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

IMBER'BIS.  Beardless.  Applied  gene¬ 
rally  in  natural  history. 

IMBIBI'TION.  ( Imbibitio,  onis.  f.  •  from 
imbibo,  to  receive  into.)  The  absorption  of  a 
liquid  into  the  pores  of  a  solid.  M.  Magendie 
considers  imbibition  as  a  property  universal 
throughout  the  organic  tissues,  with  the  exception 
of  the  epidermis;  and  regards  it  in  these,  as  in 
inorganic  bodies,  as  referable  merely  to  capillary 
attraction. 

IMBllICA'TUS.  Imbricate:  tiled;  like 
itiles  upon  a  house.  Applied  to  leaves ;  as  those 
.of  the  Euphorbia  paralia. 

IMME'RSUS.  Immersed:  plunged  under 
■water.  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  naturally  under  the  water,  and  are 
different  from  those  which  naturally  float.  See 
Leaf.  It  is  remarked  by  Linnaeus,  that  aquatic 
plants  have  their  lower,  and  mountainous  ones 
heir  upper,  leaves  most  divided,  by  which  they 
better  resist  the  action  of  the  stream  in  one  case, 
and  of  the  wind  in  the  other. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  this  term  has  been  applied 
•by  Bartholine,  and  some  other  anatomists,  to  the 
'Subscapularis  muscle,  because  it  is  hidden  or 
sunk. 

Impasta'tio.  (From  Pasta,  a  paste.)  The 
"ormation  of  a  paste. 

IMPA'TIENS.  (ens,  entis.  f. ;  from  in, 
not,  and  palior,  to  suffer :  because  its  leaves 
•ecede  from  the  hand  with  a  crackling  noise,  as 
•inpatient  of  the  touch,  or  from  the  great  elasticity 
of  the  sutures  of  its  seed  vessel,  which  is  com- 
oletely  impatient  of  the  touch,  curling  up  with 
he  greatest  velocity,  and  scattering  round  the 
needs,  the  instant  any  extraneous  body  comes  in 
ontact  with  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
ilants.  Class,  Penlandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ijipatiens  balsa'mixa.  This  plant  has  been 
(considered  vulnerary  and  diuretic,  but  is  not 
tow  in  use. 

Ijipatiens  noli  me  tangere.  This  species 
s  believed  to  possess  diuretic  virtues. 

IMPERATO'RI  A.  (a,a>.  f. ;  from  impero, 
o  overcome  :  so  named  because  its  leaves  ex¬ 
end  and  overwhelm  the  lesser  herbs  which  grow 
near  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
■he  Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  master- 
wort.  See  Imperatoria  ostruthium. 

Ijipeiiatori a  ostru'thium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  master-wort.  Called  also  Magis- 
rantia.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  imported 
rom  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  it 
s  indigenous  to  this  island  :  they  have  a  fragrant 
until,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste.  The  plant, 
is  its  name  imports,  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
pf  singular  efficacy  ;  and  its  great  success,  it  is 
aid,  caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
>f  divinum  remedium.  At  present  it  is  con- 
idered  merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  consequently 
,s  superseded  by  many  of  that  class  which  possess 
Liperior  qualities. 
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IMPERFECT.  Imperfectus.  Applied  to 
such  flowers  as  want  either  anther  or  pistil,  or 
both. 

IMPE RFO R ATION.  ( Imperforatio ,  onis; 
f. )  The  preternatural  occlusion  of  any  part 
which  is  usually  pervious ;  thus  imperforation 
of  the  vagina,  of  the  rectum,  &c. 

I  jipeti'gines.  (The  plural  of  impetigo;  from 
impeto,  to  infest.)  An  order  in  the  class 
Cachexice  of  Cullen,  the  genera  of  which  are 
characterised  by  cachexia  deforming  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  body  with  tumours,  eruptions, 
&c. 

IMPETI'GO.  (o,  onis.  f.)  A  disease  of 
the  skin,  called  the  humid  or  running  tetter.  It 
is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  the  small 
psydracious  pustules.  It  is  not  accompanied 
by  fever,  not  contagious,  nor  communicable  by 
inoculation.  It  chiefly  occurs  on  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  under  the  following  forms:  — 

1.  The  impetigo  fgurata  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  the  moist  tetter.  It  appears  in  cir¬ 
cumscribed  patches,  of  various  figures  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  which  are  usually  smaller  and  more 
circular  on  the  upper,  and  larger,  oval,  and 
irregular  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  patches 
consist  at  first  of  clusters  of  the  yellow  psydra¬ 
cious  pustules,  set  close  together,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  slight  inflammatory  border;  the 
whole  being  somewhat  raised,  but  the  pustules 
not  very  prominent  or  acuminated.  In  a  few 
days  the  pustules  break,  and  discharge  their 
fluid  ;  the  surface  becomes  red  and  excoriated, 
shining  as  if  it  were  stretched,  but  exhibiting 
numerous  minute  pores,  from  which  a  consider¬ 
able  ichorous  discharge  is  poured  out,  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  troublesome  itching,  heat, 
and  smarting.  The  discharge  soon  concretes 
partially  into  thin  yellowish  or  greenish  scabs; 
but  still  continues  to  ooze  from  under  the  scab 
which  it  forms.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  as  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  dimi¬ 
nishes,  the  scabs  dry  and  fall  off)  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  cuticle  red,  rough,  and  some¬ 
what  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
brittle,  and  liable  to  crack  and  to  be  excoriated  ; 
so  that  the  ichorous  discharge  and  scabbing  are 
easily  reproduced,  and  the  disease  is  often  thus 
much  prolonged  in  its  duration.  Occasionally 
fresh  crops  of  the  psydracious  pustules  re-appear, 
as  at  the  commencement ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  eruption  is  repeated. 

When  the  impetigo  figurata  is  beginning  to 
heal,  the  patches  undergo  a  process  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  lepra 
vulgaris.  The  amendment  commences  at  the 
centre  of  the  patch,  which  first  subsides,  leaving 
the  border  elevated :  at  length  this  also  dis¬ 
appears  ;  but  the  cuticle,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  patch,  remains  for  some  weeks  red,  shining, 
and  tender. 

But  though  this  is  the  most  usual  and  regular, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  uniform  progress  of 
impetigo  :  for  this  eruption,  like  scabies  and 
eczema,  varies  so  much  in  its  phamomena,  as 
almost  to  bid  defiance  to  arrangement.  Some¬ 
times  the  patches  enlarge  by  the  formation  of 
successive  pustular  margins ;  an  exterior  circle 
of  pustules  arising,  while  the  preceding  border 
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is  drying,  to  be  followed  by  others  which  go 
through  the  same  course,  until  the  patch  attains 
a  considerable  extent.  The  area,  in  the  mean 
time,  becomes  dry  and  rough,  with  a  scaly  or 
scabby  incrustation  in  its  centre.  This  impeti¬ 
ginous  ringrvorm  bears  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  herpes  circinatus,  which  spreads  by 
a  succession  of  vesicular  borders.  A  severe 
form  of  this  tetter  occurs  in  hot  climates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  physicians  who  have 
prastised  there.  Sometimes  the  papula:  of  the 
lichen  agrius  become  pustular,  or  are  intermixed 
with  psydracia,  and  the  disease  assumes  all  the 
characters  of  impetigo. 

But  the  affinity  of  impetigo  with  the  vesicular 
diseases  is  manifested  by  a  common  variety  of 
it,  in  the  upper  extremities,  in  which  the  psydra- 
cious  pustules  are  intermixed  with  transparent 
vesicles,  resembling  the  pustules  in  size  and 
form.  Where  this  intermixture  occurs,  the 
disease  is  much  more  troublesome,  from  the 
extreme  irritation,  itching,  smarting,  and  heat, 
which  accompany  it ;  and  much  more  tedious 
and  difficult  of  cure.  It  takes  place  chiefly  on 
the  hand,  about  the  knuckles  and  sides  of  the 
fingers,  or  on  the  wrist ;  and  the  space  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  is  usually  the  seat  of  one  of  the  blotches. 
The  vesicles  are  slower  in  their  progress  than 
the  psydracia  :  they  remain  many  days  trans¬ 
parent,  but  not  much  elevated,  the  cuticle  over 
them  being  thick  in  that  situation.  When  they 
break,  an  acrid  ichor  is  discharged,  which  pro¬ 
duces  inflamed  points  where  it  touches  the 
cuticle,  and  these  become  vesicles  or  psydracia. 
Each  vesicle,  thus  broken  is  not  disposed  to  heal ; 
but  the  cuticle  round  its  base  now  becomes 
inflamed  and  raised,  and  discharges  a  thin  ichor 
when  in  any  degree  irritated.  The  vesicles 
appear,  in  slow  succession,  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  pustules ;  and  at 
length  an  irregular  blotch  is  produced,  of  a  red, 
chopped,  and  thickened  cuticle,  interspersed  with 
the  rising  eruptions,  little  humid  ulcers,  and 
chops  or  fissures.  The  sense  of  burning  and 
intense  itching,  accompanying  especially  the 
first  rise  of  the  vesicles,  is  extremely  distressing, 
and  is  much  aggravated  by  the  irritation  of 
almost  every  application  that  is  resorted  to. 

2.  The  impetigo  sparsa  differs  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rather  in  the  form,  than  in  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  eruption  :  for,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  indeterminate  distribution  of  the 
pustules,  which  are  not  congregated  in  circum¬ 
scribed  clusters,  but  dispersed  without  any 
regular  order  along  the  extremities,  and  some¬ 
times  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  fore¬ 
going  description  is  applicable  to  both  species  of 
the  disorder.  The  impetigo  sparsa  more  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities,  than  the 
former;  and  is,  in  that  situation,  more  trouble¬ 
some  and  obstinate.  In  elderly  people,  espe¬ 
cially  of  debilitated  habits,  the  excoriations  are 
liable  to  pass  into  deep,  irregular  ulcers,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  purplish  colour,  and  often 
accompanied  with  oedema. 

These  two  forms  of  impetigo  are  not  always 
traced  to  any  obvious  exciting  cause :  but  they 
are  frequently  preceded  by  some  derangement  ol 
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the  digestive  organs,  languor,  and  headach.  A 
predisposition  to  the  disease  appears  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sanguine  temperament,  with  a 
thin  soft  skin,  and  a  relaxed  and  bloated  habit  of 
body  ;  or  with  the  sanguineo-mclancholic  tem¬ 
perament,  a  spare  form,  and  a  thin  but  harsh 
skin.  Certain  seasons  appear  to  have  great 
influence  on  the  disease,  in  those  who  are  pre¬ 
disposed  to  it.  The  accession  of  the  eruption 
lias  been  ascribed  to  violent  exercise,  intemper¬ 
ance,  cold,  and  sudden  depressing  passions, 
especially  fear  and  grief. 

Local  tetters  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
particular  irritants  on  the  cuticle,  which  soon 
disappear  when  the  source  of  irritation  is  with¬ 
drawn.  The  affection  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
in  those  who  work  among  sugar,  which  is  called 
the  grocer’s  itch,  is  of  this  nature ;  and  similar 
eruptions  are  produced  on  the  hands  of  brick¬ 
layers,  by  the  acrid  stimulus  of  lime.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  both  the  grocer’s  and  the 
bricklayer’s  itch  is,  in  some  individuals,  a  pus¬ 
tular,  and  in  others  a  vesicular,  eruption, 
referable  to  the  eczema ;  but  in  neither  casa 
contagious,  as  the  popular  appellation  might 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

Local  pustular  patches  are  also  the  result  of 
the  application  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  to 
the  skin  by  friction,  and  in  some  cases  of  tin 
application  of  blisters,  and  other  stimulating 
plasters.  These  pustules  are  liable  to  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  blistered  or  stimulated 
part,  and  sometimes  continue  to  arise  in  succession  i 
for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  and  many  of  them  ! 
often  assume  the  form  of  phlyzacia,  or  of  large, 
protuberant  pustules,  with  a  hard,  elevated,  and  [ 
inflamed  base.  Some  of  these  even  acquire  the  ; 
size  of  small  boils,  and  suppurate  deeply  and 
slowly,  writh  great  pain,  and  considerable  rest-  I 
lessness  and  feverish  heat  in  the  night. 

The  impetigo  figurata  and  sparsa  are  some-  l 
times  confounded  with  two  contagious  diseases,  I 
of  the  pustular  order,  porrigo  and  scabies.  The 
appellation  of  ringworm,  which  is  popularly 
given  to  the  oval  or  circular  patches  of  the  first, 
has  partly  contributed  to  occasion  this  mistake. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  contagious  circles 
of  porrigo,  inasmuch  as  they  seldom  affect 
children,  occur  principally  on  the  extremities, 
and  do  not  continue  to  discharge  a  purulent  and 
glutinous,  but,  after  the  first  eruption,  an  ichor¬ 
ous,  humour  ;  nor  do  they  form  the  thick,  soft,  ■ 
and  copious  scabs  of  porrigo  —  not  to  mention 
the  absence  of  contagion. 

The  prevalence  of  transparent  vesicles  in  the  , 
patches  of  impetigo  may  mislead  att  incautious  | 
or  inexperienced  observer  into  a  suspicion  that 
the  disease  is  scabies  :  but  the  copious  exudation 
of  ichor,  the  rough,  reddened,  and  fissured 
cuticle,  the  magnitude  and  slow  progress  of  the 
vesicles,  and  the  heat  and  smarting  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  itching,  in  this  form  of  impetigo,  will 
serve  in  general  to  determine  the  diagnosis.  In 
the  strictly  purulent  form  of  scabies,  the  pustules  t 
about  the  hands  arise  to  a  much  greater  magni¬ 
tude  and  elevation  than  the  psydracia ;  they  are 
filled  with  a  thick  yellow  pus,  and  are  more  , 
considerably  inflamed  round  their  base. 

I  In  the  incipient  state  of  these  two  forms  ot 
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mpetigo,  it  is  useful  to  administer  sulphur  in¬ 
fernally,  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  induce 
'urging ;  and,  if  there  is  much  irritability  or 
nflammation  of  the  cuticle,  a  portion  of  nitre  or 
Tystals  ot  tartar  may  be  advantageously  com- 
uncd  with  it.  The  impetigo  sparsa  commonly 
ields  to  these  medicines,  if  diligent  ablution 
■'ith  tepid  water  be  at  the  same  time  employed. 
>ut  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  it 
equires  a  treatment  somewhat  similar  to  that 
iecommended  for  inveterate  psoriasis  ;  namely, 
lie  diet  drinks,  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla  and 
inchona,  with  the  fixed  alkalis  and  antimonials. 
file  mercurial  alteratives,  however,  in  this 
flection,  are  of  essential  assistance  to  this  plan 
if  cure ;  such  as  small  doses  of  cinnabar,  the 
ydrargyrus  cum  creta,  or  Plummer’s  pill. 

The  external  applications  adapted  to  these 
nrms  of  impetigo,  especially  to  the  figured 
aecies,  are  the  mild  desiccative  unguents;  for, 
a  the  majority  of  cases,  the  irritable  surface  of 
ae  tetter  will  not  bear  stimulants  with  impunity. 
•Then  the  discharge  is  considerable,  the  oint- 
lents  prepared  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  alone,  or 
nited  with  saturnine  ointment,  or  with  the 
hite  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury,  are  the 
lost  efficacious  in  allaying  the  inflammatory 
inndition  of  the  excoriated  surface,  and  in 
Educing  the  quantity  of  the  discharge.  When 
lere  is  less  of  this  irritability  and  exudation, 
ie  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  much 
luted,  as  with  five  or  six  parts  of  simple 
ntment,  will  be  beneficial.  From  the  too 
•five  employment  of  this  unguent,  and  still 
iore  of  the  nitrico-oxide  of  mercury,  by  practi- 
oners  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the 

•  sorder,  a  great  aggravation  of  the  eruption 
id  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  is  sometimes 
t'casioned. 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  skin,  under 
is  impetiginous  affection  is  peculiarly  sensible 
the  stimulus  of  mercury,  whether  employed 
ternally  or  externally.  But  the  most  irritable 
all  the  varieties  of  impetigo  are  those  in 
liich  vesicles  abound  ;  in  some  of  which  the 
nc  and  saturnine  applications,  and  even  simple 
rd,  occasion  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms, 
i  these  cases,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
eep  the  parts  covered,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
fects  of  friction  from  the  clothes,  as  well  as  of 
at  and  of  cold  ;  to  wash  the  surface  daily  with 
me  emollient  fluid,  such  as  milk  and  water,  or 
i  infusion  of  bran  ;  to  interdict  the  use  of 
ap;  and  to  besmear  the  part  with  cream,  or 
i  emulsion  of  almonds.  A  lotion  prepared 
'  foiling  mallow,  digitalis,  and  poppy-heads, 
s  been  found  serviceable,  where  the  parts  were 
ry  painful. 

In  the  drier  and  less  irritable  forms  of  the 
ipetigo,  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Harrowo-ate 
the  most  effectual  remedy,  and  likewise °the 
•st  preventive  of  its  returns  ;  under  the  same 
rcumstanccs,  the  warm  sea-water  bath,  fol- 

,  b ?  a  c°urse  of  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  is 

•  oductive  of  great  benefit. 

3’  ImPetigo  erysipelatodes.  This  form  of  the 
'  sease,  in  its  commencement,  presents  nearly 

e  ordinary  appearances  of  erysipelas;  namely 

redness  and  puffy  swelling  of  the  upper 
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part  of  the  face,  with  oedema  of  the  eye¬ 
lids;  and  is  accompanied  with  slight  febrile 
symptoms  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days. 
But,  on  a  minute  examination,  the  surface,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  smooth  polish  of  erysipelas,  is  found 
to  exhibit  a  slight  inequality,  as  if  it  were  ob¬ 
scurely  populated  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  the 
true  character  of  the  disease  is  manifested  by 
the  eruption  of  numerous  psydracious  pustules 
over  the  inflamed  and  tumid  skin,  instead  of  the 
large  irregular  bill  las  of  erysipelas.  These  pus¬ 
tules  first  appear  below  the  eyes,  but  soon  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  face,  and  sometimes 
extend  to  the  neck  and  breast :  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  distressing  sense  of  heat, 
smarting,  and  itching.  When  they  break,  they 
discharge  a  hot  and  acrid  fluid,  which  adds  to 
the  irritation  and  excoriation  of  the  surface.  In 
this  painful  condition  the  face  remains  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  when  the  discharge  begins 
to  diminish,  and  to  concrete  into  thin  yellowish 
scabs.  But,  on  the  interstices  between  the 
scabs,  fresh  pustules  arise  at  intervals,  with  re¬ 
newed  heat  and  pain,  and  subsequently  dis¬ 
charge,  ulcerate,  and  form  scabs  like  the  former. 
The  disease  continues  thus  severe  and  trouble¬ 
some  for  an  uncertain  period,  from  one  to  two 
or  three  months,  and  ultimately  leaves  the  cu¬ 
ticle  in  the  same  dry,  red,  and  brittle  state 
which  remains  after  the  other  forms  of  impetigo. 
The  constitution  is  scarcely  disturbed  during 
the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  is  much  less 
disoi deled  in  the  outset  than  in  erysipelas. 

_  In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  purga¬ 
tive  medicines,  with  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
afford  great  alleviation  to  the  symptoms ;  but 
when  the  copious  exudation  and  scabbing’ take 
place,  the  cinchona,  in  considerable  doses,'  alone, 
or  with  the  sarsaparilla,  or  mineral  acids,  is’ 
administered  with  the  greatest  benefit.  The 
same  local  treatment  is  requisite  as  in  the  other 
forms  of  the  eruption  ;  viz.  tepid  ablution,  with 
emollient  liquids ;  the  application  of  the  mildest 
ointments;  and  the  use  of  sea-bathing,  or  of 
the  sulphureous  waters,  in  its  decline. 

4.  Impetigo  scabida.  In  this  more  rare  and 
severe  form  of  the  disease,  one  or  more  of  the 
limbs  becomes  encased  in  a  thick,  yellowish, 
scabby  crust,  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a  tree’, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  disagreeable  heat 
and  itching,  and  renders  the  motion  of  the  af¬ 
fected  limbs  difficult  and  painful.  This  crust 
is  the  result  of  the  concretion  of  an  acrimonious 
humour,  which  is  discharged  in  great  abundance 
from  numerous  psydracious  pustules,  as  they 
successively  form,  break,  and  ulcerate  over  the 
surface  ot  the  limb.  The  concretion  commences 
about  the  third  or  fourth  week,  when  the  dis¬ 
charge  begins  to  abate,  and  invests  the  whole 
of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  the 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  After  some 
time  longer,  the  scabby  coating  is  divided  by 
large  cracks  or  fissures,  from  which  a  thin  ichor 
exudes,  and  concretes  into  additional  layers  of 
scabs.  If  any  portion  of  the  scab  be  removed 
the  excoriated  surface  pours  out  its  fluid  again, 
and  fills  up  the  space  with  a  new  concretion. 

In  the  lower  extremities,  the  disease  is  most 
severe  and  obstinate,  is  ultimately  conjoined 
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with  anasarca,  and  often  produces  severe  ulcer¬ 
ation.  The  incrustation  sometimes  extends  to 
the  fingers  and  toes,  and  destroys  the  nails  ;  and, 
as  in  other  similar  instances,  the  new  ones  arc 
thick,  notched,  and  irregular. 

This  species  requires  the  same  internal  medi¬ 
cines  which  have  been  recommended  for  the 
inveterate  forms  of  the  preceding  varieties,  es¬ 
pecially  the  sulphureous  waters.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  its  treatment  consists  in  clearing 
the  surface  of  its  incrustation,  and  correcting 
the  morbid  action  of  the  superficial  vessels. 
The  thick  scab  can  only  be  softened  and  gra¬ 
dually  removed  by  perseverance  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  steam  of  warm  water  to  it,  for  a 
short  time,  daily.  Those  parts  of  the  surface, 
which  are  thus  cleared,  must  be  covered  with 
soft  linen,  or  oiled  silk,  after  tepid  ablution, 
twice  a  day  ;  and  some  of  the  unguentum  zinci, 
or  a  much  diluted  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  with  common  cerate,  containing  a  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  the  mercurial,  must  be  interposed. 

5.  The  impetigo  rodens  is  a  rare  but  intractable 
species  of  the  disease,  probably  of  a  cancerous 
nature,  in  which  the  cellular  membrane  is  af¬ 
fected,  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  seems  to  shrink 
away,  as  the  ulceration  and  discharge  go  on. 
The  disorder  commences  with  a  cluster  of  pus¬ 
tules,  sometimes  intermixed  with  vesicles,  which 
soon  break,  and  discharge,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  an  acrid  humour,  from  open  pores  or  from 
under  scabs;  and  the  skin  and  cellular  texture 
are  slowly,  but  deeply  and  extensively,  corroded, 
with  extreme  irritation  and  pain,  which  are  only 
to  be  alleviated  by  large  doses  of  opium.  The 
disease  commonly  begins  on  the  side  of  the 
chest  or  trunk  of  the  body,  and  gradually  ex¬ 
tends  itself. 

Impetum  faciens.  The  name  given  by 
Boerhaave  to  the  vital  energy.  The  expression 
is  a  translation  of  the  word  evoppovv  used  by 
Hippocrates:  and  Boerhaave  published  a  book 
on  the  subject,  intitled  Impetum  faciens  Hippo- 
crati  dictum.  The  word,  however,  by  which 
Hippocrates  seems  most  generally  to  have  desig¬ 
nated  the  vital  energy  or  principle,  is  <pva is 
— -  nature.  See  Life. 

I'mpia  hekba.  (Said  to  be  so  called  because 
it  grows  only  on  barren  ground.)  See  Gna- 
phalium. 

IMFLICA'TUS.  Implicate.  Celsus,  Scri- 
bonius,  and  some  others,  call  those  parts  of 
physic  so,  which  have  a  necessary  dependance  on 
one  another;  but  the  term  has  been  more  sig¬ 
nificantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  fevers,  where 
two  at  a  time  afllict  a  person,  either  of  the  same 
kind,  as  in  the  case  of  a  double  tertian ;  or  of 
different  kinds,  as  in  the  case  called  a  semi- 
tertian,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  tertian  and  a 
quotidian. 

Implu'vium.  (From  impluo,  to  shower  upon.) 
1.  The  shower  bath. 

2.  An  embrocation. 

IMI’OSTIIUMA.  Imposthumc.  A  term 
corrupted  from  apostema.  An  abscess. 

Imposthumc.  See  Imposthuma. 

Tmpo’tency.  See  Sterility. 

Impregnation.  Impregnate,  See  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  Generation. 
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INANI'TION.  ( Inanitio ,  o nis.  f. ;  from 
inanio,  to  empty.)  The  absence  of  nutrition 
from  want  of  food.  Starvation. 

INCAN  I  A'TION.  ( Incant  at  io ,  onis.  f. ; 
from  incanto,  to  enchant.)  A  way  of  curing 
diseases  by  charms,  much  practised  in  ancient 
times,  and  adopted  also  by  Paracelsus,  Van 
Helmont,  and  other  enthusiasts  among  the  mo¬ 
derns. 

INCA'NUS.  Iloary.  Applied  to  stems 
and  leaves  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
scaly  mealiness ;  as  that  of  the  Artemisia  absin¬ 
thium,  and  Atriplex  portutacoides.  See  Glaucus. 

Ince'ndium.  (From  incendo,  to  burn.)  In- 
censio.  A  burning  fever  or  inflammation.  Sy¬ 
nonymous  with  phlogosis. 

INCERNI'CULUM.  (From  incerno,  to 
sift.  1.  A  strainer,  or  sieve. 

2.  A  name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from 
its  office  as  a  strainer. 

INCIDE'NTIA.  (From  incido,  to  cut.) 
A  name  given  to  medicines  which  were  supposed 
to  promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm,  by  cutting 
it  as  it  were,  and  destroying  its  viscidity.  The 
term  is  now  obsolete. 

INCINER. A'TION.  (Incineratio  ;  from 
incinero,  to  reduce  to  ashes.)  The  reduction  of 
any  substance  to  ashes  by  combustion. 

INCISI'VUS.  Relating  to  the  incisor 
teeth.  A  term  applied  to  certain  parts  situated 
near  the  incisor  teeth. 

Incisivum  foramen.  See  Foramen  incisivum. 

Incisivus  inferior.  See  Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Incisivus  lateralis.  See  Levator  labii  supe- 
rioris  aleeque  nasi. 

Incisivus  medius.  See  Depressor  labii  svpe- 
rioris  alrcque  nasi. 

INCI'SOIl.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  incido,  to 
cut,  from  its  use  in  cutting  the  food.)  The 
four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws  are  called  incisores, 
because  they  cut  the  food.  See  Teeth. 

INCISO'RIUM.  (nm,  i.  n. ;  from  incido,  to 
cut.)  A  table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an 
operation. 

Incisokium  foramen.  The  same  as  the 
foramen  in  cisivu  m . 

INCI'SUS.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Cut; 
snipped  :  applied,  in  Botany,  synonymously 
with  dissectus,  to  leaves ;  as  those  of  the  Gera¬ 
nium  dissectum. 

I N  C  O  M  P  A  TI B  LE.  Substances  which  can¬ 
not  with  propriety  be  prescribed  together  in  the 
same  formula,  on  account  of  their  having  a 
chemical  action  on  each  other,  are  said  to  be 
incompatible. 

INCOMPLE'TUS.  Incomplete:  applied 
to  flowers,  such  as  want  either  the  cup  or  the 
blossom  :  the  tulip,  for  example,  wants  the  cup. 

INCONTINE'NTI A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from /«, 
and  contineo,  to  contain.)  Incontinence.  In¬ 
ability  to  retain  the  natural  evacuations.  Thus 
we  say,  incontinence  of  urine,  Sec. 

INCRA'SSANS.  (From  incrasso,  to  make 
thick.)  Formerly  applied  to  medicines  supposed 
to  have  the  property  of  thickening  the  fluids. 
Fncrassantia  mcdicamenla. 

INCREME'NTUM.  Increase:  growth. 
See  Nutritio. 

I'NCUBUS.  (us,  i,  m. ;  from  incubo,  to 
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lie  upon  :  because  the  patient  fancies  that  some¬ 
thing  lies  upon  his  chest.)  The  nightmare. 
■!See  Ephialtes. 

INCU'RVUS.  Curved  inwards :  applied  to 
leaves.  See  Inflexus. 

I'NCUS.  (us,  udis.  f.  ;  a  smith’s  anvil.) 
The  largest  of  the  bones  of  the  tympanum,  so 
named  from  its  shape.  See  Auris. 

Indented.  See  Sinuatus. 

1'NDEX.  (ex,  ids.  c.  g.  ;  from  indico,  to 
ipoint  out :  because  it  is  generally  used  for  that 
purpose.)  The  fore-finger. 

Indian  arrow-root.  See  Maranta. 

Indian  cress.  Sec  Tropeeolum  viajus. 

Indian  date-plum.  See  Diospyros  lotus. 

Indian  fig.  See  Cactus  opuntia. 

Indian  leaf.  See  Malabathrum. 

Indian  pink.  See  Spigelia. 

Indian  rubber.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Indian  wheat.  See  Zea  mays. 

India'na  radix.  Ipecacuanha. 

I'ndica  camo'tes.  The  potatoe. 

I'NDICANT.  (Indicans;  from  indico,  to 
show.)  Relating  to  an  indication.  See  Indi¬ 
cation. 

Indicating  days.  Dies  indicantes.  Critical 
'lays. 

I X  D I C  A'TI  O  N.  (Indicatio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
•ndico,  to  show.)  In  medical  language,  an  indi- 
ication  is  that  which  demonstrates  what  ought  to 
tie  done.  It  is  threefold:  preservative,  which 
relates  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  curative, 
•which  relates  to  the  cure  of  a  present  disease ; 
and  vital,  which  respects  the  powers  and  reasons 
of  diet.  The  scope  from  which  indications  are 
taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  in  this 
.distich  :  — 

- -  Ars,  cetas,  regio,  complexio,  virtus, 

Mos  et  symptoma,  repletio,  tempus,  et  usus. 

INDICA'TOR.  (or,  oris.  m. ;  from  indico, 
to  point :  so  named  from  its  office  of  extending 
•the  index,  or  fore-finger.)  An  extensor  muscle 
•of  the  fore-finger,  situated  chiefly  on  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm.  Extensor  indicis, 
•of  Cowper.  Extensor  secundii  internodii  indicis 
•proprius,  vulgo  indicator,  of  Douglas.  It  arises, 
by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  middle 
■of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna;  its  tendon 
•passes  under  the  same  ligament  with  the  ex- 
itensor  digitorum  communis,  with  part  of  which 
it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  fore¬ 
finger. 

Indicbm  lignum.  Logwood. 

Indicus  morbus.  The  venereal  disease. 
Because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  caught 
from  the  North  American  Indians  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Columbus,  and  by  them  imported  into 
.Europe. 

INDI'GENOUS.  (Indigenus ;  ab  indu,  i.  e. 

lin  cl  geno,  i.  e.  gigno,  to  beget.)  Applied  to 
tthings  which  are  peculiar  to  any  country,  as 
animals,  plants,  or  diseases. 

Indigestion.  See  Dyspepsia. 

I'NDIGO.  A  blue  colouring  matter  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  Anil,  or 
(the  indigo  plant. 

INDIGO'FERA.  (From  indigo,  and  fero, 
to  bear.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diadelpliia;  Order,  Dccandria. 
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Indigofera  tinctoria.  Indigofera  anil.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  in¬ 
digo. 

INDU'RANS.  (From  induro,  to  harden.) 
Applied  to  medicines  which  were  supposed  to 
condense  the  animal  fibres  —  Medicamenta  in- 
durantia. 

INDU'SIUJVI.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  induco, 
to  cover  or  draw  over. )  A  shirt  or  under  gar¬ 
ment.  1.  A  name  of  the  amnios,  from  its 
covering  the  foetus  like  a  shirt. 

2.  The  name  given  by  most  botanists  to  the 
involucrum,  or  thin  membraneous  covering  of 
the  fructification  of  ferns. 

Its  varieties  are, 

1.  Inducium  planum ,  flat;  as  in  the  genus 
Polypodium. 

2.  Pellatum,  connected  with  the  seed  by  a 
filament  or  stalk ;  as  in  Aspidium  filix  mas. 

3.  Corniculatum,  round  and  hollow ;  as  in 
Equisetum. 

INEQUA'LIS.  Unequal.  Applied  to  a 
leaf  when  the  two  halves  are  unequal  in  di¬ 
mensions,  and  the  base  end  parallel  ;  as  in 

Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

INE'RMIS.  (From  in,  priv.  and  arma.) 
Unarmed :  opposed,  in  designating  leaves,  to 

spinous. 

Infection.  See  Contagion. 

I'NFEIiUS.  Inferior.  Much  used  in  Bo¬ 
tany  :  thus,  a  blossom  is  said  to  be  beneath  when 
it  includes  the  germen,  and  is  attached  to  the 
part  immediately  below  it ;  as  the  blossom  of 
sage,  borage,  &c.  A  germen  is  beneath  when 
it  is  placed  below  the  attachment  of  the  blos¬ 
som,  and  therefore  not  included  within  it;  as  in 
Lonicera,  Ribes,  Cratcegus,  &c. 

Infibula'tio.  (From  infibulo,  to  button  to¬ 
gether.)  1.  An  impediment  to  the  retraction  of 
the  prepuce. 

2.  Synonymous  with  ancteriasmus. 

INFLAMMABLE.  (Inflammabilis ;  from 
inflammo,  to  burn.)  Chemists  distinguish  by 
this  term  such  bodies  as  inflame  with  facility. 
See  Combustion. 

Inflammable  air.  See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Inflammable  air,  heavy.  See  Carburettcd  hy¬ 
drogen. 

INI  L  ANIMATION.  (Tnflammatio,  onis  ; 
f.  from  inflammo,  to  set  on  fire.)  Inflammation 
is  a  state  which  may  in  general  be  said  to  be 
characterised  by  pain,  swelling,  heat,  and  mad¬ 
ness.  Of  these  the  ’  first,  although  often  the 
most  urgent,  is,  in  fact,  the  least  constant  symp¬ 
tom.  It  is  much  felt  in  external  inflammations, 
and  in  those  which  affect  the  outer  coverings 
of  the  different  viscera,  but  is  little  felt  in  some 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  internal  membranes, 
and  of  the  substance  of  viscera  (perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  parts  affected  in  those  cases  have  fewer 
nerves  of  common  sensation) ;  and  is  often  ex¬ 
cited  only  by  occasional  impressions  made  on 
the  affected  parts.  The  increased  temperature, 
in  all  probability  exists  in  every  case  of  in¬ 
flammation  ;  but  it  seldom  amounts  to  more  than 
a  few  degrees  ;  it  is  of  course  often  concealed 
from  the  observer;  and,  as  the  sensibility  to 
heat  is  less  general  over  the  body  than  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  common  sensation,  the  heat  of 
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inflammation  is  less  generally  felt  by  the  patient 
than  the  pain. 

The  swelling  and  redness,  although  very  va¬ 
rious  in  degree,  in  form,  shade  of  colour,  &c. ,  in 
different  cases,  and  often  concealed  from  view, 
likewise  exist,  more  or  less,  in  every  case  of 
inflammation  ;  and  depend,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  on  any  extravasations,  but  on  the  distension 
of  the  small  vessels  of  the  part,  and  on  the 
passage  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood 
into  vessels  which  had  before  hardly,  if  at  all, 
admitted  it. 

But  in  order  that  inflammation  may  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  all  otherstatesof  any  living  tex¬ 
ture,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  these  four  charac¬ 
ters  two  other  distinctive  marks  :  1st,  That  the 
affection  should  remain  fixed  in  the  part  for  at 
least  some  hours  ;  —  and,  2dly,  That  unless  the 
affection  be  speedily  and  artificially  arrested  in 
its  course,  more  or  less  of  extravasation  should 
show  itself  from  the  vessels  of  the  part,  first, 
of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  only,  but  after¬ 
wards  of  a  more  glutinous  fluid,  or  even  of 
the  solid  matters, — constituting  the  different 
inflammatory  effusions  to  be  presently  consi¬ 
dered.  This  last  character,  drawn  from  the 
local  effects,  rather  than  the  symptoms,  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  is  the  only  sure  mark  of  distinction 
between  this  state  and  mere  congestion  of  blood, 
already  considered. 

These  are  the  characters  which  appear,  on 
careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  after 
exclusion  of  all  individual  and  local  peculiarities, 
to  be  the  most  uniformly  present,  and  therefore 
the  most  essential  parts  of  its  history,  in  its 
earliest  stages.  But  in  many  individual  cases, 
these  are  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from 
view  ;  and,  in  order  both  to  secure  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  condition  of  individual  parts,  and  also 
to  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually 
deranges  the  living  action  of  other  parts,  and 
endangers  life,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  minutely 
and  generalise  the  effects  which  are  found  by 
experience  to  result  from  it, — first,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  at  large  ;  secondly,  in  the 
functions  of  individual  organs,  —  either  those 
that  take  on  the  diseased  action  themselves,  or 
those  most  closely  connected  with  them. 

I.  The  effects  of  local  inflammation  on  the 
system  at  large,  may  be  ranked  under  two 
heads,  I.  The  inflammatory  fever,  and,  2.  The 
inflammatory  state  of  the  blood  ;  both  of  which 
very  generally  attend  inflammation  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  intensity,  and  in  many 
cases,  bear  a  tolerably  uniform  proportion  to  its 
amount. 

Of  the  combination  and  succession  of  symp¬ 
toms  which  constitute  the  state  called  fever, 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  most  uniform 
and  characteristic  are  (as  stated  in  Cullen’s  de¬ 
finition  of  Pyrexise)  a  sense  of  coldness  and 
debility,  succeeded  by  increased  heat  of  skin, 
and  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  by  a 
'i-eneral  derangement  of  the  othci  (unctions,  ot 
which  continued  debility  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
is  an  important  part. 

The  general  derangement  of  functions,  during 
the  febrile  state,  may  be  thus  arranged. 
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1.  During  the  first,  or  cold  stage  (which  is 
almost  always  observed,  and  always  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  marked,  as  fixing  the  date  of  the 
febrile  attack,)  there  is  very  generally,  for  a 
short  time,  besides  the  increased  frequency  of 
pulse,  more  or  less  of  depression  or  debility  of 
the  heart’s  action,  and  afterwards  an  increase  of 
the  force,  and  sharpness  or  quickness  of  its 
pulsations,  as  well  as  of  their  frequency,  to 
which  change,  and  the  concomitant  rise  of 
temperature,  the  term  Febrile  Beaction  is  pro¬ 
perly  applied.  In  the  decline  (whether  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent)  of  the  febrile  state,  the 
usual  change  is  in  the  pulsations  becoming 
softer,  or  taking  place  more  slowly,  as  well  as 
becoming  less  frequent;  but  there  may  be  many 
variations  in  the  pulse  in  the  course  of  fever, 
before  that  improvement  takes  place. 

2.  The  functions  of  secretion,  exhalation, 
and  nutrition,  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  are  more 
or  less  diminished  during  the  febrile  state;  as 
appears  from  the  surface  being  more  parched,  or 
any  sweat  being  temporary,  and  ineffectual  in 
cooling  the  surface  ;  from  the  mouth  and  tongue 
being  clammy,  or  dry,  with  the  feeling  of  thirst; 
from  the  appetite  being  deficient,  and  digestion 
imperfect;  from  the  bowels  being  costive  (un¬ 
less  there  be  a  special  affection  of  their  mucous 
membrane  ;)  from  the  urine,  sometimes  limpid 
and  abundant  in  the  cold  stage,  soon  becoming 
high  coloured,  and  often  turbid  and  acrid ; 
from  the  morbid  secretion  of  ulcers,  and  the 
morbid  exudation  of  eruptions  on  the  surface, 
usually  abating  or  disappearing  ;  and  from  the 
general  wasting  of  the  body. 

3.  The  respiration  is  often  somewhat  irre¬ 
gular,  and  attended  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  in 
the  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  becomes  always 
somewhat  more  frequent  than  natural,  when 
the  febrile  reaction  is  established;  and  the  heat 
of  the  surface  becomes  greater  than  natural  at 
the  same  time,  although  by  no  means  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  strength  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse. 

4.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are 
very  often  and  variously  affected  during  the 
febrile  state.  1.  The  sensations  are  generally 
somewhat  blunted  in  the  first  stage,  when 
the  febrile  depression  is  most  strongly  marked, 
and  often  morbidly  increased,  at  least  partially, 
when  the  reaction  is  established.  Pains  of  the 
back  and  limbs,  and  more  especially  of  the  head, 
are  also  natural  accompaniments  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  fever,  independently  of  any  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  parts  pained.  2.  There  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  disinclination  to  voluntary  muscular  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  debility  on  attempting  it,  so  important 
as  to  be  introduced  into  the  general  definition 
of  fever;  but  there  is  occasionally,  during  the 
febrile  state,  especially  when  the  more  active 
kind  of  delirium  is  present,  an  excitement  and 
transient  morbid  energy  of  voluntary  action, 
even  when  the  circulation  has  become  feeble  ; 
and  there  is  more  frequently,  during  some  part 
of  the  febrile  state,  irregular  and  involuntary 
action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  tremors,  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  or  even  convulsions.  3.  There 
is  always,  during  fever,  more  or  less  affection 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  at  first  a  degree  of 
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torpor,  which  is  often  succeeded,  when  the  re¬ 
action  is  established,  by  a  morbid  rapidity,  and 
more  generally  by  a  morbid  energy,  of  the 
different  mental  acts  composing  the  train  of 
thought,  with  a  peculiar  difficulty  of  exerting  the 
power  of  voluntary  attention,  from  which  there 
naturally  results  some  confusion  of  thought, 
and  often  such  hallucination  as  characterises 
delirium ;  and  this  febrile  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties  often  blends  itself  with,  or 
passes  gradually  into  coma. 

It  is  chiefly  by  greater  or  less  predominance 
of  different  parts  of  the  combination  of  symp¬ 
toms  now  sketched,  that  the  species  of  varieties 
of  fever  are  distinguished  from  each  other;  and 
that  called  Inflammatory  Fever,  which  most 
commonly  attends  inflammation,  is  especially 
denoted  by  the  following  circumstances:  —  1. 
That  the  febrile  reaction  of  the  vascular  system 
is  stronger,  and  more  enduring ;  2.  That  there 
is  less  derangement  of  the  secretions  ;  and,  3. 
That  there  is  less  disorder  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem, —  than  in  those  fevers  which  cannot  be  so 
distinctly  ascribed  to  local  inflammation  as  their 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  vascular 
reaction  is  feebler,  or  less  permanent,  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  secretions  more  obvious,  and 
the  nervous  system  earlier  and  more  decidedly 
affected,  and  especially  if  that  affection  shows 
itself  by  depression,  and  tendency  to  stupor, 
rather  than  by  more  active  delirium,  the  form 
of  fever  is  said  to  be  typhoid. 

Several  other  circumstances,  in  regard  to  the 
fever  which  accompanies  inflammation,  demand 
notice. 

1.  Although  the  febrile  symptoms  are  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  the  effects  of  the  local  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  accordingly,  are  generally  posterior 
to  some  part  of  the  local  symptoms  in  date,  yet 
there  are  instances,  —  not  only  in  the  case  of 
specific  inflammations  attending  febrile  exan¬ 
themata  (of  which  the  whole  pathology  is  dif¬ 
ferent,)  —  but  of  simply  inflammatory  diseases, 
pneumonia,  cynanche  tonsillaris,  mastodynia,  &c. 
where  the  febrile  attack  precedes  any  local 
symptoms ;  and  perhaps  may  contribute  to  ex¬ 
cite  them.  And  there  are  other  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  in  irritable  constitutions,  where  the  febrile 
symptoms  last  for  a  time  {e.  g.  a  few  days,) 
after  the  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  have 
subsided,  and  where  these  do  not  recur. 

2.  Although  intense  and  extensive  inflam¬ 
mation  is  usually  attended  with  high  fever,  and 
vice  versa,  yet  the  proportion  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  The  degree  of  febrile  symptoms, 
attending  a  given  extent  of  inflammation,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  increased  by  youth,  plethoric  habit,  and 
sanguine  temperaments,  and  lessened  by  the 
reverse  of  these.  In  some,  even  vigorous  con¬ 
stitutions,  the  degree  of  fever  excited  by  active 
inflammation  is  slight ;  and  there  are  some 
organs,  as  the  tonsils,  the  inflammation  of  which 
is  frequently  attended  with  a  degree  of  fever 
quite  disproportioned  to  their  size,  or  importance 
in  the  system. 

3.  Although  the  febrile  symptoms  attending 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  inflammation  have  ge- 
neially  the  character  of  inflammatory  fever,  as 
above  distinguished,  yet  deviations  from  this 
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type  of  fever  are  frequently  seen,  and  may  be 
referred  to  two  heads,  as  they  depend  either 
first,  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  part  affected, 
or  secondly,  on  the  action  of  some  other  cause 
influencing  the  system  simultaneously  with  the 
inflammation  itself. 

Of  the  modification  of  the  fever  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  by  the  part  affected,  the  most  important 
instance  is  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  where  the  fever  is 
characterised  by  an  early  and  often  very  rapid 
depression  of  the  heart’s  action,  strongly 
resembling,  and  evidently  illustrated  by,  the 
effect  on  the  heart’s  action  of  violent  injuries  of 
the  abdomen,  which  is  familiar  to  all  surgeons. 
An  effect  somewhat  similar  results  from  active 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  bladder, 
and  larger  joints. 

The  modification  of  the  fever  of  inflammation 
by  the  action  of  a  concurrent  cause  affecting  the 
system,  is  remarkably  seen,  i.  In  the  case  of 
inflammation  from  an  injury  which  has  given  a 
violent  shock  or  concussion  ;  2.  In  the  case  of 
inflammation  occurring  in  a  constitution  in 
which  the  nervous  system  has  been  habitually 
influenced  by  peculiar  stimuli,  such  as  alkohol 
taken  in  excess  ;  3.  In  the  case  of  inflammation 
attended  with  the  introduction  of  peculiar  animal 
poisons  into  the  system. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  fever  attending  inflam¬ 
mation  shows  a  less  forcible  and  less  endurino- 
reaction,  and  is  attended  with  more  derange¬ 
ment,  both  of  the  secretions  and  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  than  is  usual ;  and  there¬ 
fore  assumes,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  form  to 
which  the  term  typhoid  is  applied. 

I  he  state  of  the  blood  which  usually  attends 
inflammation,  of  considerable  intensity,  is  that 
in  which  it  shows  the  huffy  coat,  i.  e.  in  which  a 
separation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  fibrin 
from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  crassamentum 
takes  place  spontaneously  during  coagulation. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  Sanguis,  that  this  se¬ 
paration  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstance  of 
slow  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  consequent 
subsidence  of  the  colouring  matter,  but  that  there 
appears  to  be  in  this  state  a  repulsion  between 
the  particles  of  the  fibrin  and  the  red  matter  ; 
causing  them  to  separate  from  each  other  be¬ 
fore  the  fibrin  has  become  solid,  or  in  films  so 
thin,  that  they  separate  laterally  instead  of  ver¬ 
tically.  This  repulsion  may  or  may  not  coexist 
w  ith  a  strong  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  the 
fibrin  among  themselves  ;  but  in  most  cases  of 
violent  inflammation  there  is  both  the  complete 
separation  and  the  strong  aggregation ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  a  buffy  coat,  both  thick  and 
strong,  i.  e.  contracted. 

A  thin  huffy  coat,  implying  imperfect  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  fibrin  from  the  colouring  matter, 
usually  attends  cases  of  slight  or  very  partial 
inflammation  only.  A  thick,  but  loose,  flabby 
huffy  coat,  implying  more  separation  from  the 
colouring  matter,  but  weak  aggregation  of  the 
particles  of  fibrin  among  themselves,  is  gene¬ 
rally  observed  where  another  cause  of  disease 
of  the  system  ( e.  g.  contagious  fever)  coexists 
with  local  inflammation.  It  appears  from  the 
observations  of  Gendrin,  that  the  proportion  of 
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albumen  in  the  serum  of  sizy  blood,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  part  of  the  serum  which  is  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  bully  coat  itself,  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  serum  of  healthy  blood. 

The  bully  coat  is  seen  on  the  blood  in  some 
persons,  chiefly  of  a  plethoric  habit,  without 
inflammatory  disease  existing  in  them,  and  is 
often  found  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women  ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  seldom  thick  or  very 
firm.  The  formation  of  the  huffy  coat,  though 
not  dependent  on  slow  coagulation,  is  of  course 
facilitated  by  that  circumstance;  and  when  co¬ 
agulation  is  much  hastened,  a  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  crassamentum  cannot 
take  place.  Hence  blood  which  is  drawn  in  a 
small  stream,  or  spread  over  a  flat  surface,  as 
its  coagulation  takes  place  quickly,  is  not  apt 
to  show  the  huffy  coat ;  and  this  is  probably 
also  the  reason  why  blood  drawn  from  weak¬ 
ened  or  fainting  persons,  which  is  more  serous, 
and  coagulates  more  quickly  than  most  venous 
blood,  seldom  shows  the  huffy  coat;  and  why 
the  last  drawn  blood  in  a  bleeding  on  account 
of  inflammation,  is  usually  the  least  sizy. 

In  a  few  cases  the  last  drawn  blood  is  the 
most  sizy,  and  that  especially  when  the  pulse, 
previously  depressed,  becomes  fuller  and  stronger 
by  reason  of  the  bleeding  ;  probably  because  the 
capillary  circulation  becoming  more  free,  and 
more  serum  being  admitted  there,  the  blood  in 
the  large  veins  then  becomes  less  serous,  and 
the  coagulation  takes  place  more  slowly. 

Inflammation,  even  when  violent,  generally 
lasts  for  a  day  or  two,  before  it  causes  the  blood 
to  show  the  buffy  coat.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained 
whether  the  blood  in  the  veins  leading  from  an 
inflamed  part,  becomes  sizy  sooner  than  that  in 
other  veins  of  the  body  ;  but  microscopical  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  an  inflamed 
part  render  this  supposition  probable. 

II.  The  concurrence  of  the  symptoms  already 
considered  is  generally  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  inflammation,  even  when  seated  in 
internal  parts  ;  but  there  are  almost  always  more 
local  symptoms,  indicating  a  peculiar  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  function  of  some  particular  organ, 
which  enables  us  more  decidedly  to  fix  on  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation.  These  local  symptoms 
are  such  as  denote  alteration  of  the  function, 
either  of  the  part  that  is  inflamed,  or  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  part,  or  of  a  part  connected  with  it  in 
function,  or  by  known  sympathies,  although  not 
adjacent. 

I.  When  any  internal  part  is  inflamed,  its 
own  functions  are  in  general  perceptibly,  though 
somewhat  variously  altered.  Thus  inflammation 
of  the  heart  and  large  arteries  causes  generally 
preternatural,  and  sometimes  irregular  impulse 
of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  causes 
dyspnoea,  and  soon  alters  the  sound  produced  by 
the  air  entering  the  lungs;  inflammation  ot  the 
serous  or  synovial  membranes  causes  increase 
and  alteration  of  the  serum  naturally  effused 
into  these  cavities,  which  olten  becomes  obvious 
to  the  observer ;  inflammation  ol  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  or  bowels,  leads  to 
increased  and  altered  secretions  there,  and  con¬ 
sequent  pro/luvia ;  inflammation  ol  the  serous, 
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or  perhaps  more  especially  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  bowels,  causes  costiveness;  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  alters  the  composition  of  the 
urine,  that  of  the  bladder  renders  its  excretion 
difficult  and  painful ;  inflammation  of  the 
brain  leads  generally  to  derangement  of  some 
part  of  its  functions,  to  palsy,  spasm,  delirium, 
or  coma ;  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  ear  aug¬ 
ments  the  sensibility  to  light  or  sound,  while 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nose  blunts  the  sensibility]  to  smells;  inflam¬ 
mation  of  muscles  or  their  coverings,  or  of 
motor  nerves,  greatly  impedes  or  wholly  pre¬ 
vents  the  motion  of  the  parts  they  are  destined 
to  move. 

But  there  are  many  cases  of  important,  at 
least  apparent,  exception  to  this  rule,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  internal  viscera,  the  whole 
of  which  is  not  required  for  the  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  functions.  Thus  a  portion  of 
the  liver  may  be  inflamed,  without  the  flow  of 
bile  being  perceptibly  altered  ;  and  experience 
shows,  that  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
brain,  may  be  inflamed,  without  the  usual  alter¬ 
ations  of  the  functions  of  these  parts  being 
observed. 

2.  Alteration  of  the  functions  of  parts  ad¬ 
joining  those  that  are  actually  inflamed,  is  seen 
in  the  painful  and  difficult  deglutition  caused 
by  inflamed  parotids,  tonsils,  or  larynx,  in  the 
painful  and  difficult  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
when  the  peritoneum  or  liver  is  inflamed,  &c. 

S.  When  inflammation  of  the  liver  causes 
pain  of  the  right  shoulder,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  pain  at  the  point  of  the  urethra,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  spinal  cord,  pain  stretching  round 
the  abdomen,  or  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint 
pain  at  the  knee,  we  have  examples  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  considered  formerly  under  the  name 
of  sympathetic  sensation:  and  when  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  liver,  stomach,  bowels  (espe¬ 
cially  their  serous  coat),  kidneys  or  bladder, 
causes  vomiting,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles  take  on  a  sympathetic  action  ;  the  sens¬ 
ations  which  excite  them  to  the  act  of  vomiting 
being  excitable  by  irritation  of  all  these  parts. 
Again,  when  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia  causes  violent 
and  painful  cough,  when  that  of  the  colon  or 
rectum  causes  painful  and  ineffectual  tenesmus, 
or  that  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  causes 
strangury,  the  actions  excited  are  only  an  ex¬ 
cessive  degree  of  those  sympathetic  actions  of 
various  and  sometimes  distant  muscles,  which 
the  natural  sensations  of  these  parts  excite,  for 
useful  and  important  purposes.  And  in  all 
these  cases,  the  sympathetic  phenomena,  when 
coexistent  with  other  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
are  an  important  indication  of  its  seat.  —  Alison. 

Inflammation  either  subsides,  leaving  the  af¬ 
fected  part  in  a  healthy  state,  or  it  terminates  in 
one  of  several  ways,  involving  more  or  less 
serious  lesion  of  the  part. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  regarding 
the  precise  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
inflammation,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  general 
tenour  of  the  phenomena  now  described,  that 
they  are  loaded  with  an  unusual  proportion  ot 
blood.  This  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
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,  essence  of  inflammation  ;  of  such  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  the  vessels  must  be  relieved,  before 
they  can  be  restored  to  their  natural  healthy 
condition  and  mode  of  action.  The  termin¬ 
ations  of  inflammation  therefore  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  the  several  modifications  of  effusion. 

1.  Resolution.  —  When  an  inflamed  part 
gradually  regains  its  healthy  state  without  any 
derangement  of  its  structure,  or  any  sensible 
effusion  from  its  vessels,  the  disease  is  said  to 
terminate  by  resolution.  This  is  invariably  the 
object  of  the  physician ;  but  the  surgeon  may 
have  cause  to  regret  it,  because  he  occasionally 
excites  inflammation  with  a  view  of  profiting  by 
some  of  its  subsequent  stages.  Resolution  may 
happen,  first,  without  medical  aid,  when  the 
inflammation  is  very  slight ;  but  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  takes  place  when,  secondly,  the 
requisite  ■unloading  of  the  vessels  has  been 
effected  by  local  or  general  blood-letting,  or,  in 
milder  cases,  by  local  cold  and  purging.  It  is 
a  most  fortunate  provision  of  nature  that  such 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  emptying  vessels  at  a 
distance  from  the  actual  seat  of  disease.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  every  case  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  would  prove  fatal.  We  judge  of 
the  tendency  to  resolution  by  the  gradual  giving 
way  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  diminution  of  pain,  and  by  the  pulse 
becoming  soft. 

2.  Increased  secretion.  —  The  second  termina¬ 
tion  of  inflammation  is  an  increase  of  the  natural 
secretions  of  the  part.  In  membranes  which 
have  an  external  outlet,  such  as  the  several 
mucous  membranes,  this  is  almost  equivalent  to 
resolution.  In  the  shut  cavities,  as  those  of  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritonaeum,  such  a 
termination  of  inflammation  is  more  to  be 
dreaded ;  but  in  many  cases  the  fluid  thus 
effused  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  health  ulti¬ 
mately  restored. 

3.  Haemorrhage,  drops)/,  and  e fusion  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  —  The  third  mode  by  which  inflam¬ 
mation  terminates  is  effusion  from  the  vessels  of 
the  part,  either  of  blood  or  of  its  principal  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  serum,  and  fibrine.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  when  inflamed, 
frequently  relieves  itself  by  a  discharge  of  pure 
blood.  In  some  cases  the  serum  of  the  blood  is 
effused,  as  in  hydrocephalus  and  inflammation  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  In  other  cases  the 
coagulating  lymph  of  the  blood  is  effused,  form¬ 
ing  adhesions,  as  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis.  A 
peculiar  gelatinous  fluid  is  thrown  out  in 
rheumatism,  and  a  saline  matter  in  gout.  The 
consequences  of  these  effusions  vary  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
situation  and  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
Adhesions  from  pleuritic  inflammation  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  little  or  no  inconvenience  ;  occurring 
in  peritonmal  inflammation,  they  sometimes  lead 
to  incurable  marasmus  or  ileus.  The  effusion 
of  serum  from  inflamed  vessels  forms  a  part,  and 
a  very  important  part,  of  the  general  pathology 
of  dropsy  (as  explained  in  various  parts  of  this 

•  work).  When  effusion  takes  place  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  solid  viscera,  they  become  hard- 
ened,  or  hepatised,  and  are  rendered  more  or  less 
unfit  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
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4.  Suppuration.  —  The  fourth  termination  of 
inflammation  is  the  effusion  of  a  new  product  of 
the  blood,  called  pus,  a  bland  fluid,  of  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  cream.  When  this  is  poured 
out  into  some  cavity  formed  during  the  process 
of  inflammation,  an  abscess  is  said  to  exist ;  when 
the  purulent  matter  forms  upon  an  exposed 
surface,  ulceration  is  said  to  be  established.  This 
subject  opens  ail  extensive  field  of  inquiry,  in 
which  the  labours  of  John  Hunter  have  been 
successfully  exerted.  Tie  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
markable  analogy  which  subsists  between  pus 
and  a  secreted  fluid,  an  ulcerating  and  a  secreting 
surface.  The  symptoms  by  which  we  judge  of 
suppuration  having  taken  place  in  an  internal 
organ  are  the  following  : — A  change  from  the 
lancinating  to  the  throbbing  pain.  A  sensation 
of  weight  or  fulness  in  the  inflamed  part.  The 
pulse  continuing  frequent,  but  becoming  soft 
and  full.  The  occurrence  of  rigors  and  of  night 
sweats,  —  in  other  words,  the  development  of 
hectic  fever.  See  Abscess. 

5.  Destruction  of  the  inflamed  part.  —  In  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  acute  inflammation  the 
part  dies.  This  most  formidable  of  all  its  ter¬ 
minations  may  be  either  gradual  and  partial,  or 
complete.  Partial  destruction  is  called  slough¬ 
ing,  or  phagedenic  ulceration  ;  total  destruction, 
sphacelus,  gangrene,  or  mortification.  Such  a 
result  may  happen  in  three  ways:  —  1.  From 
the  excessive  violence  of  the  first  stage  of  in¬ 
flammation,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
vessels  to  restore  themselves  by  any  kind  or 
degree  of  effusion.  But  as  the  tendency  to 
gangrene  often  shows  itself  early,  and  without 
any  particular  violence  of  the  first  stage,  it  must 
be  ascribed,  secondly,  to  a  septic  tendency  in  the 
disease  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  plague.  The 
malignity  of  that  contagion  so  overpowers  the 
nervous  system,  that  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed 
part  are  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  disease 
and  the  part  itself  dies.  3.  The  disposition  to 
gangrene  is,  in  many  instances,  independent 
both  of  the  nature  and  of  the  violence  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  and  is  referable  simply  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  patient’s  habit,  which  is  unable  to 
oppose  resistance,  even  to  a  mild  attack.  The 
occurrence  of  gangrene  is  marked  by  —  1 .  The 
sudden  cessation  of  pain.  2.  A  sinking  and 
irregular  pulse.  3.  A  change  in  the  expression 
of  countenance,  from  that  of  febrile  excitement 
to  exhaustion.  4.  Delirium.  5.  Cold  sweats. 
See  Mortification. 

It  remains  to  be  stated,  that  several  of  these 
terminations  of  inflammation  may  be  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  a  mucous  membrane 
may  throw  out  a  muco-purulent  fluid.  Flakes 
of  coagulable  lymph  may  float  in  the  serum 
which  an  inflamed  peritonaeum  lias  thrown  out. 
Some  portions  of  the  cellular  membrane  may 
suppurate  whilst  others  mortify.  —  Gregory. 

Tile  phenomena  and  terminations  of  inflam¬ 
mation  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  texture  in 
which  it  occurs —  a  truth  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  pathology,  and  which  was  first  distinctly 
apprehended  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth.  Since 
his  time  the  study  of  general  anatomy  has  af¬ 
forded  it  a  more  extensive  application.  The 
following  are  the  varieties  of  inflammation, 
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according  to  texture,  which  are  most  distinctly 
known. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  akin.  — The  effects  of 
inflammation  on  this  part  of  the  body  are  very 
various  :  such  as  the  formation  of  rashes,  as  in 
scarlatina,  roseola,  &c.  ;  pustules,  as  in  small¬ 
pox,  porrigo,  &c.  ;  vesicles,  as  in  chicken-pox, 
herpes,  &c.  ;  papulae,  as  in  measles,  lichen,  &e, ; 
scales,  as  in  lepra;  ulceration  with  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  also  gangrene. 

2.  Inflammation  of  mucous  membranes.  — 
This  is  characterised  by  swelling  and  dryness  ; 
effusion  of  mucus,  or  of  matter  of  a  puriform 
character — a  mixture  of  the  two,  appropriately 
termed  muco-purulent ;  of  a  serous  fluid,  and 
coagulable  lymph.  These  different  products  of 
inflammation  are  sometimes  colourless,  at  others 
yellow,  and  sometimes  red  like  currant  jelly. 
The  mucous  membranes  are  likewise  liable  to 
softening,  thickening,  passive  haemorrhage,  ul¬ 
ceration,  contraction,  sloughing,  and  tubercular 
formation. 

Some  of  these  effects  are  common  to  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages,  alimentary 
canal,  and  urinary  passages,  as  for  instance, 
copious  exudations  of  mucus,  softening,  thicken¬ 
ing,  and  passive  haemorrhage.  Others  are  not 
so ;  tubercular  formation,  for  instance,  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Ulceration  is  sometimes  found  in  the  air  tubes, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
particularly  the  latter,  rarely  in  the  bladder. 
So'Tif*  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
same  canal  are  more  liable  to  inflammation  and 
ulceration  than  others ;  for  instance,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  ilium  and  the  colon.  Inflam¬ 
mation  is  more  liable  to  terminate  in  the  exuda¬ 
tion  of  coagulable  lymph  in  some  parts  than 
others;  it  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  rectum,  although  other  parts  are  not 
altogether  exempt. 

Considerable  vascularity  is  not  alone  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  inflammation  having  existed  in  the 
mucous  membranes  before  death,  because  it  may 
be  found  only  in  depending  parts  of  the  canals  ; 
and  congestions  of  this  membrane  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
by  any  other  cause  which  obstructs  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane.  — 
This  terminates  in  effusion  of  blood,  of  lymph, 
of  serum,  of  pus  ;  —  in  induration  and  gan¬ 
grene.  Inflammation  in  this  tissue  is  generally 
termed  phlegmonous,  and  although  the  cellular 
membrane  is  so  extensive  and  loose  in  its  tex¬ 
ture,  the  disease  tends  to  circumscribe  itself  by 
a  sanatory  process,  and  the  effused  matter  to 
make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  though  rarely,  the  inflammation  has  a 
tendency,  from  the  first,  to  spread  very  exten¬ 
sively,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  which  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  This  is 
termed  “  diffuse  cellular  inflammation.”  Some¬ 
times  the  death  of  a  small  portion  of  the  cellular 
membrane  takes  place ;  then  the  affection  is 
called  carbuncle. 

4.  Inflammation  of  fibrous  membranes.  —  fi¬ 
brous  membrane  is  the  tissue  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  affected  in  gout  and  rheumatism; 
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the  chief  peculiarities  are  said  to  be,  that  it 
never  terminates  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  or 
gangrene,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
rarely  disturbed  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

It  is  said  to  terminate  sometimes  by  effusion  of 
a  gelatinous  nature,  or  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter.  This  subject  ought  to  be  held  as  being 
open  to  future  investigation  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  inflammation  which  attends  gout 
or  rheumatism  is  situated  in  such  a  texture.  All 
the  phenomena  and  the  terminations  of  these 
diseases,  tend  to  confirm  a  suspicion,  that  it  is 
seated  in  the  extremities  of  nerves,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  when  we  reflect  upon  the  sudden  metas- 
tases.  At  all  events,  it  is  rather  strange  that  so 
many  authors  should  make  the  assertion,  that 
inflammation  of  fibrous  membranes  never  termi¬ 
nates  in  suppuration  and  ulceration.  What  do 
they  call  the  periosteum  ?  But  this  question  is 
too  intricate  and  extensive,  and  some  may  think, 
too  surgical,  to  be  investigated  in  this  work. 

5.  Inflammation  of  serous  membranes.  In  a 
state  of  health  serous  membranes  show  few  red 
vessels,  and  their  surfaces  exhale  a  thin  serous 
fluid,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  bedew  tflem. 
When  inflamed,  red  vessels  are  seen  during  life, 
an  effusion  takes  place  either  of  serum  or  lymph 
or  of  both.  Sometimes  the  effusion  is  limpid, 
or  turbid  like  w'hey  :  at  other  times  it  looks  like 
pus,  and  occasionally  it  is  greenish,  or  resembles 
lees  of  wine  ;  often  large  masses  of  coagulable 
lymph  are  discovered  glueing  the  parts  together. 
Adhesions  between  the  different  viscera  of  the 
thorax  and  of  the  abdomen  seem  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  intervening  portions  of  lymph, 
which  subsequently  become  organised.  The 
quantity  of  the  effused  matter  is  sometimes  small, 
amounting  only  to  a  few  ounces,  at  others  there 
are  several  pounds. 

A  bloody  effusion  is  sometimes  found,  more 
particularly  in  the  abdomen.  Ecchymosis  not 
unfrequently  takes  place  when  the  inflammatory 
action  is  very  violent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tubercles  form  occasional/;/  under  a  sub-acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  this  class  of  mem-  i 
branes,  more  particularly  in  the  peritoneum, 
pleura  pulmonalis,  and  arachnoid  coat.  Em¬ 
physema  also  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  peritoneum.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  peritoneum, 
however  vascular  under  acute  inflammation 
during  life,  loses  its  red  appearance  even  during 
the  act  of  death.  In  chronic  inflammation,  it  is 
sometimes  found  very  red  in  colour,  and  thick¬ 
ened  in  texture. 

Ulceration  is  also  to  be  considered  as  an  occa¬ 
sional,  although  rare,  effect  of  inflammation  in 
serous  membranes. 

Gangrene  is  one  of  the  rarest  results  of 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  it  ever  occurs  when  the 
diseased  action  is  confined  to  this  tissue. 

O'.  Inflammation  if  the  solid  viscera.  The 
first  circumstance  generally  perceived  is  the  ! 
presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  i 
affected  organ.  The  first  change  in  the  struc-  I 
tore  of  the  viscus  is  softening.  Hardening  is  il 
owing,  in  general,  to  chronic  inflammation.  Ge-  ■ 
ncrally  speaking  suppuration  is  not  a  frequent 
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result  of  inflammation  in  the  substance  of  the 
viscera.  Abscesses  of  the  liver,  however,  are 
very  common. 

7.  Inflammation  affecting  glands.  This  has 
an  aptitude  to  terminate  speedily  in  suppuration. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  suppurate  very  slowly, 
and  occasionally  induration  takes  place.  —  Mack¬ 
intosh. 

Tlie  terminations  of  inflammation  in  different 
textures  are  stated  more  at  large  under  the  re¬ 
spective  heads  of  inflammation  of  particular 
organs  in  different  parts  of  this  dictionary. 

With  respect  to  the  predisposing  causes  of 
inflammation,  and  the  state  of  system  which 
renders  an  individual  most  obnoxious  to  it, 
there  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Cullen  states,  that  the  inflammatory  dia 
thesis  chiefly  prevails  in  systems  of  the  greatest 
vigour.  A  full  habit  of  body,  a  plethoric  state 
of  vessels,  and  tension  of  fibre,  are  the  terms 
usually  employed  to  express  the  state  of  the 
system,  when  predisposed  to  acute  inflammation. 
In  such  habits  we  often  meet  with  genuine  in¬ 
flammatory  diseases ;  but  the  student  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  neither  the  only  state  of 
body  in  which  they  occur,  nor  is  it  even  the 
most  common.  He  will  find,  that  when  the 
constitution  is  below  par,  when  it  has  been 
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sand  ;  erysipelas  to  leech-bites,  or  the  distension 


weakened  by  previous  diseases,  by  low  li\ 


by  anxiety  of  mind,  or  excessive  bodily  fatigue, 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  most  acute  kind  is  often  excited, 
which  runs  as  rapid  a  course,  and  is  attended 
with  symptoms  as  violent,  as  inflammation 
occurring  in  persons  full  of  blood,  and  of  the 
most  robust  habit. 

The  state  of  weakness  then,  of  irritability,  and 
of  atony,  is  at  least  as  favourable  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  inflammation  as  that  of  plethora  and 
tension.  The  intermediate  state  is  that  which 
affords  the  surest  preservative  against  the  attack, 
not  only  of  inflammatory,  but  of  every  other 
description  of  disorder.  To  that  kind  of  in¬ 
flammation  which  occurs  in  robust  habits,  the 
term  entonic  has  been  applied  ;  atonic  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  a  reduced  state  of  the 
system.  As  expressive  of  a  pathological  prin¬ 
ciple,  these  terms  are  not  objectionable;  but  in 
practice  the  several  kinds  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles.  It  is  with 
reference  to  prognosis,  and  the  extent  to  which 
measures  of  depletion  are  to  be  pushed,  that 
the  study  of  the  predisposition  to  inflammation 
is  principally  useful. 

Inflammation  sometimes  arises  in  the  human 
irame  unexpectedly,  and  from  causes  wholly 
unknown  ;  but  at  other  times  we  can  define  its 
exciting  causes  with  considerable,  certainty. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  causes  of  internal  inflammation,  will  be 
tound  the  following:  —  Mechanical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  irritants; -Cold;  -Acrimony  of  the 
Hood  and  humours  ;  —  Morbid  poison  ;  —  Con- 
•tagion  ;  and  Metastasis. 

1.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irritants. _ The 

phreinti,  of  infants  has  been  traced  to  blows 
-and  tails;  gastritis  to  poison;  enteritis  to  the 

“"•®  °J  ''a'aened  faces;  nephritis  to  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  kidney;  ophthalmia  to  dust  and 


of  the  skin  from  dropsy. 

2.  Cold.  ■ —  This  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  exciting  causes  of  internal  inflammation. 
There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  it  which  does  not 
occasionally  owe  its  origin  to  cold ;  and  many 
inflammatory  affections,  as  rheumatism  and 
pleurisy,  have  no  other  cause  of  the  smallest 
practical  importance.  The  period  of  time  that 
elapses  between  the  application  of  cold  and  the 
occurrence  of  inflammatory  symptoms  is  subject 
to  great  variety.  In  the  case  of  sore  throat,  it 
often  follows  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In 
that  of  acute  rheumatism,  a  week,  or  even  a 
fortnight,  has  been  known  to  elapse.  Sudden 
atmospheric  changes,  whether  from  heat  to  cold, 
or  from  cold  to  heat,  are  the  frequent  sources  of 
internal  as  wrell  as  external  inflammation.  The 
change  from  great  cold  to  great  heat  appears  to 
be  the  most  prejudicial.  The  vessels  are  thereby 
distended  to  a  dangerous  extent.  It  is  thus 
that  chilblains  are  formed ;  and  many  of  the 
severest  cases  of  pneumonia  arise  in  this  way. 
Several  circumstances  concur  to  augment  the 
danger  of  catching  cold,  the  principal  of  which 
are  violent  exercise,  and  insufficient  clothing. 

3.  Acrimony  of  the  fluids.  —  Some  forms  of 
inflammation,  which,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
might  appear  to  arise  without  any  assignable 
cause,  have  their  origin  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
body,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  always  under¬ 
stood,  but  which  the  older  physicians  supposed 
to  consist  in  some  acrid  state  of  the  fluids  or 
humours.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  gout,  and  in  the  inflammation  of 


absorbent  glands  occurring  in  scrofulous  chil- 
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dren  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  principle,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammation  during  the 
progress  of  typhoid  and  malignant  fevers,  impli¬ 
cating  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Several  forms  of 
chronic  cutaneous  inflammation  appear  to  have 
their  origin  in  an  acrid  or  unhealthy  state  of  the 
blood.  This  has  been  called  the  scorbutic 
acrimony. 

•1.  Morbid  poison.  —  The  existence  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  poison  in  the  system  is  a  frequent  occasion 
of  internal  inflammation.  This  principle  was 
illustrated  in  the  phenomena  of  the  plague, 
small-pox,  measles,  and  the  other  exanthemata. 
It  is  equally  exemplified  in  those  of  secondary 
syphilis,  where  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  iris, 
and  joints  is  obviously  attributable  to  such  a 
source.  The  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  excites  a 
peculiar  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  Anatomists  frequently  suffer  from 
the  absorption  of  matter  formed  in  the  course 
of  disease,  especially  of  acute  disease,  such  as 
peritonitis.  In  irritable  habits  this  induces  not 
merely  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  cellular 
membrane,  but  also  of  internal  structures,  often 
of  the  most  acute  and  dangerous  kind.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  important  but  well-ascer¬ 
tained  fact  of  the  origin  of  many  inflammatory 
affections  from  contagion.  Two  species  of 
Cynanehe  are  contagious  (parotidara  and  ma¬ 
ligna).  There  is  a  contagious  form  of  Oph¬ 
thalmia.  Erysipelas  is  contagious  under  certain 
3  D 
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circumstances.  So,  in  all  probability,  is  Dy¬ 
sentery.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of 
the  forms  of  peritoneal  inflammation  (the  peri¬ 
tonitis  puerperarum)  is  occasionally  propagated 
in  the  same  way. 

5.  Metastasis.  —  The  last  cause  of  internal 
inflammation  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  is  metastasis,  or  the  translation  of  in¬ 
flammation  from  one  organ  or  structure  to 
another.  This  is  a  very  curious  but  obscure 
point  in  pathology.  It  is  exemplified  in  the 
ophthalmia  which  succeeds  gonorrhoea  ;  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  which  succeeds  the 
mumps  ;  in  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
which  succeeds  rheumatism ;  in  the  inflammation 
of  the  brain  which  succeeds  erysipelas  of  the 
face.  In  what  manner  the  metastasis  is  effected 
lias  never  yet  been  developed.  It  appears, 
however,  that  something  may  be  referred  to 
sympathy  from  similarity  of  structure,  for  in 
most  cases  of  metastasis  it  will  be  found  that 
the  structures  primarily  and  secondarily  affected 
have  an  affinity  to  each  other.  —  Gregory. 

The  theory  of  inflammation  has  occupied  a 
number  of  ingenious  reasoners  in  all  ages,  but 
it  still  remains  immersed  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Bostock’s 
physiology  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
opinions  that  have  been  held,  and  a  candid  and 
judicious  estimate  of  their  merits. 

“  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  capillaries  are 
the  immediate  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  that  when  any  change  occurs  in  the  large 
vessels,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  secondary  or 
consequential  operation,  originating  from  the 
affection  of  the  minute  arteries.  All  the  four 
symptoms  mentioned  above,  redness,  heat,  pain, 
and  swelling,  may  be  attributed  to  one  primary 
cause,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  minute 
vessels,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  admit  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
received  into  them ;  but  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  the  blood  is  conveyed  or  retained  there, 
or  concerning  what  has  been  termed  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  inflammation. 

After  the  vital  power  of  the  vessels  had  been 
established  by  Stahl  and  his  disciples,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  local  inflammation  were  referred  to 
this  action  ;  and,  as  all  the  natural  operations  of 
the  arterial  system  seemed  to  be  augmented 
during  this  state,  so  it  followed,  almost  as  an 
obvious  consequence,  that  inflammation  essen¬ 
tially  consists  in  increased  action  of  the  capil¬ 
laries.  For  a  clear  and  candid  statement  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  upon  the 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  inflammation,  I 
may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Thomson’s  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  71 — 7.1;  and  Hastings’s 
Treatise  on  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Lungs,  p.  67.  et  scq.  A  strong  objection  to 
this  supposition  was,  however,  quickly  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  effect  of  the  vital  action  of  the 
vessels  is  contraction,  while,  as  we  observed 
above,  the  very  essence  of  inflammation  con¬ 
sists  in  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessels. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  physiologists  was  not 
baffled  by  this  difficulty;  various  means  were 
invented  to  accommodate  the  theory  to  the  facts, 
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depending  upon  the  presence  of  some  obstacle 
which  the  blood  was  conceived  to  meet  with  in 
its  passage  through  the  vessels,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  w’as  not  incompatible  with  their 
increased  diameter.  Boerhaave  attributed  the 
obstruction  to  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
blood  itself,  by  which  it  became  more  thick  and 
viscid,  acquiring,  what  he  called,  a  state  of 
lentor,  and  to  this  lentor  he  added  the  further 
hypothesis,  that  the  increased  action  of  the 
arteries  forces  the  larger  particles  of  the  blood 
into  vessels,  which,  in  their  natural  condition, 
are  too  small  to  receive  them.  This  constitutes 
the  error  loci  of  the  mathematical  physiologists, 
and  by  the  lentor  and  error  loci  were  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  local  inflammation  explained  by  Boer¬ 
haave  and  his  numerous  disciples,  until  this, 
like  most  of  their  other  speculations,  was  assailed 
by  the  powerful  genius  of  Cullen.  In  place  of 
the  mechanical  doctrine  of  Boerhaave,  Cullen 
substituted  his  favourite  hypothesis  of  spasm  ; 
for  he  admitted  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  in  local  inflammation,  while  he  was 
aware  that,  without  some  counteracting  circum¬ 
stance,  this  increased  action  would  produce 
effects  totally  inconsistent  with  the  actual  phe¬ 
nomena.  Haller  was  quite  aware  that  an  in¬ 
creased  action  of  the  arteries  must  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  diminish  their  capacity,  and  employed 
this  consideration  as  an  argument  against  the 
muscularity  of  the  capillaries.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  find,  upon  due  reflection,  that  the  spasm  of 
Cullen  is  equally  unfounded,  and  perhaps  even 
less  intelligible,  than  the  lentor  and  error  loci  of 
the  Boerhaavians ;  and,  accordingly,  his  ex¬ 
planation  has  been  generally  regarded  as  incom¬ 
plete  ;  yet  since  his  time  no  regular  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  increased  action  of 
the  vessels  with  their  enlarged  diameters. 

In  this  dilemma,  a  totally  different  view  of  the 
question  has  been  taken,  according  to  which, 
local  inflammation  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  t 
diminished  action  of  the  capillaries.  This  hypo- 
thesis,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
proposed  by  Vacca,  an  Italian  physiologist, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  first 
brought  forwards  in  a  clear  and  consistent  form} 
by  Mr.  Allen,  who,  for  some  years,  lectured  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  animal  economy:  it  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  who  performed  a 
series  of  experiments  in  support  of  it,  and  has  > 
been  since  embraced  by  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son,  and  Dr.  Hastings  (On  the  Mucous  Mem¬ 
brane,  p.  71.  et  seq.).  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  > 
Hastings  likewise  supported  the  hypothesis  I 
by  numerous  experiments.  Although  Philip,  i 
Thomson,  and  Hastings  agree  in  the  main 
point,  that  inflammation  essentially  consists  in  t 
diminished  action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  the} 
differ  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  vessels,  a 
Dr.  Philip  supposed  that  the  constant  effect  o 
inflammation  is  to  dilate  the  vessels,  and  ti  ) 
diminish  the  velocity  of  their  contents.  (Treatisi  I 
on  Febrile  Diseases,  v.  iii.  p.  15.  et  seq.  ;  alsi  -| 
Preface  to  4th  ed.  p.  vii.  ;  and  Med.  Chir  ■ 
Trans,  v.  xii.  p.  407.)  Dr.  Thomson  conclude 
that  the  velocity  is  sometimes  increased  an' 
sometimes  diminished  (Lect.  on  Inflammation  11 
p.  89);  while  Dr.  Hastings  adopts  the  opinio 
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of  Dr.  Philip,  that,  in  the  proper  inflammatory 
state,  the  velocity  of  the  fluids  is  always  re¬ 
tarded.  (On  the  Mucous  Membrane,  p.  91.  et 
alibi.)  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  the  article 
“  Inflammation,”  in  the  Diet,  des  Scien.  Med. 
t.  xxiv.  p.  525.  et  seq.  written  by  Boyer  in 
1818,  contains  no  account  of  either  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  or  experiments  of  the  English  phy¬ 
siologists  :  inflammation  is  referred,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  doctrine,  to  the  increase  of  vital 
action. 

According  to  Mr.  Allen’s  hypothesis,  the 
redness,  heat,  pain,  and  tumour  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  increased  quantity  of  blood 
which  the  vessels  contain  in  consequence  of 
their  relaxed  state  ;  the  symptoms,  therefore, 
which  had  been  usually  attributed  to  excessive 
action  he  ascribes  to  this  partial  stagnation  of 
the  fluids,  together  with  a  kind  of  struggle 
between  the  loss  of  power  in  the  part,  and  the 
unusual  stimulus  to  which  it  is  thus  subjected. 
Although  this  doctrine  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  inflammation  may,  at  first  view,  seem  to 
counteract  our  established  notions  upon  the 
subject,  yet  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  upon  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  more  consistent  in  all  its  parts, 
and  to  accord  better  with  the  various  phenomena 
both  of  pathology  and  of  physiology,  than  any 
of  the  speculations  which  had  preceded  it,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  principle  of  increased  action 
combined  with  obstruction.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
take  into  account  that  the  exact  seat  of  the 
inflammatory  action  is  not  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  that,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Hastings,  the  state  of  active  inflammation  con¬ 
sists  in  an  increased  action  of  the  larger  arteries, 
while  the  capillaries  are  in  their  natural  state,  it 
will  approximate  this  hypothesis,  at  least  as  to 
all  pathological  and  practical  consequences, 
pretty  nearly  to  the  old  doctrine.  But  I  must 
add,  that  I  think  we  are  not  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  respecting 
it.  Waiving,  therefore,  the  regular  discussion 
of  the  hypothesis,  I  shall  conclude  by  a  few 
observations  which  may  be  of  some  use  to  those 
"ho  are  inclined  to  investigate  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation  with  more  minuteness. 

The  theory  of  inflammation  has  been  lately 
discussed,  in  an  ample  and  luminous  manner, 
by  Mr.  James  Earle,  in  a  scries  of  essays  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
lie  conceives  that  the  essence  of  inflammation 
consists  in  obstruction  of  the  minute  vessels, 
and  that  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity 
depends  principally  upon  the  relation  between 
the  degree  of  obstruction  and  consequent  dilata¬ 
tion,  and  the  compulsive  force  of  the  blood. 
Ie  does  not  admit  of  the  proper  contractility 
of  the  capillaries;  and,  therefore,  refers  all  the 
actual  force  of  the  circulation  to  the  action  of 
the  heart.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  some  minor 
points,  I  must  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
l.arle  ;  but  I  must  recommend  the  attentive 
perusal  ot  his  essays  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  physiological  science,  as  con¬ 
taining  much  valuable  information  on  the  various 
topics  on  which  he  treats.  Dr.  Alison  takes  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  subject;  he  ascribes 
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the  effect  to  a  vital  action  in  the  fluids,  not  in 
the  vessels  or  in  any  of  the  solids. 

Although  we  may  conceive  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  ot  inflammation  are  as  readily  explicable 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  diminished  as  of  in¬ 
creased  contractility  of  the  capillaries,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  both  the  exciting  causes  of 
this  affection,  and  the  treatment,  coincide  more 
with  the  idea  of  excessive  than  of  defective 
action.  All  those  circumstances  which  we  are 
usually  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  stimu¬ 
lants  excite  inflammation  ;  and  where  the  same 
effect  is  brought  about  by  sedatives,  or  by  agents 
ot  a  more  doubtful  operation,  still  we  can  gene¬ 
rally  perceive  the  existence  of  what  has  been 
termed  reaction,  which  is  the  immediate  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  way  the  remedies  for  inflam¬ 
mation  appear  to  me  more  adapted  to  remove 
or  relieve  an  excess  than  a  defect  of  vital  energy, 
as  for  this  purpose,  except  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  always  apply  either  direct  or 
indirect  sedatives,  and  find  stimulants  to  be  as 
injurious  as  the  others  are  beneficial.  From 
these  considerations  I  am  induced  to  recur  to 
the  former  idea  of  increased  action  being  the 
proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  or,  at  least,  as 
being  essential  to  it,  and  to  inquire  whether 
there  be  no  correct  method  of  combining  a  state 
of  increased  action  with  distention  of  the  vessels. 
Ibis,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  accomplished  by 
obstruction  in  some  form  or  other,  either  arisino* 
from  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  or  from  the  diffit 
culty  with  which  it  leaves  the  vessels  after  it 
has  entered  into  them.  Now,  although  we  may 
agree  with  Cullen  that  Boerhaave  adduced  no 
sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  his  lentor 
and  error  loci,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  no 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  exists. 
May  we  not  conceive,  that  by  the  inflammatory 
action  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased,  or 
that  the  fibrin  already  present  acquires  a  greater 
tendency  to  coagulate?  That  the  solid  contents 
generally  of  the  blood  are  augmented,  either  by 
an  increased  quantity  being  thrown  into  the 
vessels,  or  a  portion  of  the  more  fluid  part  being 
lemoved  ?  May  not  some  new  arrangement 
take  place  with  respect  to  the  globules,  so  that 
they  may  coalesce  or  be  more  strongly  at¬ 
tracted  together?  Or,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  any  speculations  of  this  kind,  may  we 
not  conceive  it  possible  that,  if  the  minute 
arteries  are  contracting  more  vigorously  than 
ordinary,  their  relaxation  will  be  proportionably 
great,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
blood,  as  the  fibrin  and  the  globules,  to  be 
admitted  into  vessels  which  are  generally  im¬ 
pervious  to  them,  and  which,  when  once  entered, 
from  the  vis  a  tergo  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  decreasing  diameter  of  the  vessels  as  they 
divide  into  small  branches  on  the  other,  are 
forcibly  detained,  and  produce  all  those  symp¬ 
toms  which  seem  to  originate  from  mechanical 
obstruction  ?  These  considerations  are  thrown 
out  rather  to  show  what  may  be  conceived  as  a 
possible  occurrence,  than  from  the  idea  of  our 
possessing  any  evidence  of  their  actual  existence. 
They  may,  however,  show  that  we  have  not  a 
sufficiently  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
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jectto  enable  us  to  decide  peremptorily  respecting 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation.” 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  two  general  divisions;  —  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  removal  or 
mitigation  of  the  local  affection,  and  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  removal  or  j 
extinction  of  the  general  symptoms.  Though, 
in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the  latter  class 
of  complaints  bearing  a  very  accurate  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  local  inflammation,  the 
remedial  measures  calculated  to  remove  or 
assuage  the  latter  are  also  well  suited  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  former,  and  in  many  cases  the 
febrile  disorder  subsides  as  the  local  disease  is 
controlled  ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  observe  some  dis¬ 
tinction  both  in  specifying  and  in  describing  the 
employment  of  individual  remedies  of  each  class. 
In  the  management  of  inflammation,  in  short, 
the  physician  should  always  direct  his  attention 
to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  local  affection, 
and  should  observe  assiduously  the  state  of  the 
inflamed  organ,  and  its  changes  under  the  use  of 
remedies;  but  he  should  also  not  neglect  the 
general  febrile  symptoms,  and  should  arrange  his 
therapeutic  measures  accordingly. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  inflammation 
in  every  texture  has  a  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  new  products,  and  the  destruction,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  takes 
place.  In  certain  favourable  circumstances, 
indeed,  of  constitution  and  vigorous  organic 
properties,  or  under  the  seasonable  use  of  various 
agents,  it  is  possible  for  the  inflammatory  action 
to  be  resolved  ;  and  the  chief  duty  of  the  rational 
physician  is  to  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  is  most  likely  to  take  place,  and  by 
all  means  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tissue. 

Though  we  possess  no  direct  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  these  objects,  it  is  always  practicable 
to  effect  them  more  or  less  perfectly  by  the  use  of 
indirect  measures.  As  inflammation  depends 
on  the  concurrence  of  remote  exciting  causes 
and  predisposition  with  proximate  causes,  the 
only  direct  curative  method  is,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  their  operation,  to  counteract,  if  not  to  subdue, 
their  effects.  When  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  is  inadequate  to  check  the  new  orgasm, 
as  all  the  morbid  products  are  prepared  from 
the  blood,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  that 
fluid  generally,  and  diminishing  the  proportion 
contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  tissue, 
resolution  is  more  readily  effected  than  if  the 
vessels  be  left  to  themselves.  Though  it  is  im- 
practible  to  restore  their  tone  and  energy  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  it  is 
possible,  by  diminishing  the  mass  of  their  con¬ 
tents,  to  give  them  less  to  do,  and  to  place  their 
exhausted  powers  more  upon  a  level  with  the 
duty  which  they  have  to  perform.  It  is  hence 
necessary,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  to  employ 
more  or  less  freely  those  measures  which  act  on 
the  sanguiferous  system. 

The  first  and  most  effectual  of  these  is  blood¬ 
letting,  general  and  local.  1  he  first  is  indicated 
when  the  local  inflammation  is  accompanied  with 
great  and  evident  fever,  when  the  patient  is 
young,  robust,  and  vigorous,  when  the  disease  is 


in  its  commencement  or  fully  established  —  not 
when  it  is  declining,  when  the  inflammation  is 
seated  in  an  organ  essential  to  life,  and  when, 
consequently,  it  is  liable,  if  allowed  to  proceed, 
to  injure  irreparably  the  structure  of  the  part. 

In  order  to  be  efficient  in  controlling  inflam¬ 
mation,  full  bleeding  should  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  making  a  great  and  evident  impression 
on  the  vascular  system,  especially  as  indicated 
by  the  change  in  the  number  and  beats  of  the 
pulse,  by  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  by 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  urgent  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  especially  the  pain,  and  by  the  amelior¬ 
ation  effected  in  the  functions  of  the  affected 
organ.  If  these  objects  be  not  attained  by  one 
blood-letting  of  considerable  amount,  it  is 
requisite  to  repeat  the  evacuation;  and  in  some 
instances  of  visceral  inflammation,  the  extent  to 
which  the  evacuation  requires  thus  to  be  carried, 
both  in  amount  and  by  repetition,  is  very  great, 
It  may  be  from  GO  to  100  ounces  in  adults. 
Blood-letting  in  this  manner  operates  at  once  on 
the  local  affection,  and  on  the  general  disorder. 

In  most  instances  of  inflammation  seated  in 
any  important  organ,  with  evident  symptoms  of 
symptomatic  fever,  one,  two,  or  three  large 
blood-lettings  from  the  system  will  be  adequate 
to  subdue  the  disease.  In  some  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  symptomatic  fever  is 
either  not  violent  in  proportion  to  the  local 
affection,  or  is  already  subdued  by  general 
evacuation,  or  in  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  carry 
general  evacuation  farther,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  draw  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed 
part,  or  from  the  nearest  accessible  region,  to  it, 
for  instance,  from  the  temples,  scalp,  frontal  or 
occipital  regions,  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
its  membranes ;  from  the  surface  of  the  chest, 
sides,  or  the  inter-scapular  region,  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  thelungs,  or  their  bronchial  membrane ; 
and  from  the  surface  of  the  belly,  in  the  case  of 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  peritoneum,  or 
any  of  the  organs  invested  by  that  membrane. 
These  local  evacuations,  which  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  either  by  the  application  of  leeches,  or 
by  scarifying  and  cupping,  or  by  numerous 
minute  punctures,  not  only  tend  to  unload 
directly  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and,  by  thus 
relieving  them  of  part  of  their  contents,  enable 
them  to  propel  the  residual  mass  more  easily,  but, 
by  thus  diminishing  directly,  swelling,  and 
abating  distension,  tend  materially  to  relieve 
painful  sensations,  heat,  and  other  symptoms, 
and  thereby  tend  to  alleviate  sometimes  the  signs 
of  general  disorder. 

The  curative  effects  of  local  blood-letting  are 
most  clearly  evinced  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
of  the  throat,  of  the  articulations,  and  their  con¬ 
stituent  tissues,  of  the  breast  of  the  female,  and 
the  testis  of  the  male,  and  in  the  inflammatory 
swelling,  pain,  and  redness  attending  attacks  ol 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  rheumatic  gout ;  because! 
in  these  instances,  the  blood,  which  is  most  con 
veniently  drawn  by  leeches,  can  be  taken  from 
vessels  very  closely  connected  with  those  of  the 
affected  organ. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  in  inflammation  oftln 
mucous  surfaces,  it  is  desirable,  by  applying 
leeches  to  these  surfaces,  if  accessible,  to  drav 
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blood  immediately  from  them.  Tims,  in  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye,  it  is  common  to  scarify 
the  conjunctiva,  and  occasionally  to  apply  leeches 
immediately  upon  it ;  and  in  inflammation  of 
the  rectum  and  vagina.  Dr.  Craigie  has  directed 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  mucous  surfaces 
of  these  cavities  with  great  benefit. 

Evacuation  of  blood  by  means  of  the  cupping- 
glass  is  a  more  precise  method  of  depletion,  and 
is  suited  to  affections  of  the  lungs,  of  the  joints, 
and  of  the  fascia,  and  the  nervous  trunks. 

Of  local  bleeding,  by  means  of  numerous 
punctures  or  incisions,  for  the  removal  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  most  favourable  examples  are  seen 
in  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane 
and  skin,  in  whitloe,  in  inflammation  of  the 
fascia  ( Sparganitis ),  and  in  the  erysipelatous  in¬ 
flammation  attacking  the  lower  extremities  of 
seamen.  The  practice  of  drawing  blood,  indeed, 
from  the  vessels  of  inflamed  parts  by  means  of 
incisions  is  suited  to  almost  every  species  of 
inflammation  affecting  the  exterior  tissues  of  the 
body.  It  is  found  by  far  the  most  effectual 
remedy  in  general  inflammation  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  other  contused  wounds  ;  it  might 
occasionally  be  used  with  advantage  in  control¬ 
ling  inflammation  of  the  articular  tissues  ;  and 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  to  the 
scalp,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  intensity  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  cerebro-ineningeal  inflam¬ 
mation. 

With  the  means  now  mentioned,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conjoin  the  use  of  various  auxiliary  local 
remedies,  which  are  conceived  to  operate  in 
abating  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
These  are  various  ;  but  it  is  at  present  convenient 
to  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of  relaxants  or 
emollients,  refrigerants  or  sedatives,  and  revel- 
lents  or  counter-irritants. 

The  administration  of  relaxants  is  found  to  be 
useful  in  the  early  stage  of  many  inflammatory 
affections,  in  abating  some  of  the  painful  sens¬ 
ations  with  which  the  process  is  attended.  The 
most  effectual,  and  perhaps  that  to  which  all 
remedies  of  this  kind  are  referable,  is  warmth 
applied  in  the  humid  or  dry  form,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  affected  part.  Of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  fomentations  bv  warm  water,  either 
pure  or  medicated,  fomentations  by  means  of 
watery  vapour,  and  fomentations  by  means  of 
poultices.  The  whole  of  these  agents  operate 
on  the  general  principle  of  diminishing  tension, 
relaxing  the  rigidity  of  parts  almost  mechanically, 
and  favouring,  by  the  least  painful  means,  the 
tendency  to  one  or  other  of  the  natural  termina¬ 
tions.  The  vapour  of  warm  water  is  often  very 
effectual  in  relieving  the  sense  of  soreness, 
rawness,  and  dryness  of  several  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  when  inflamed.  The  best  rule  in  the 
employment  of  this  agent  is  to  make  the  temper¬ 
ature  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
Inflammation  in  the  eyes,  the  testicle,  or  any 
other  gland,  is  often  thus  most  readily  treated. 

Various  applications  of  a  refrigerant  or 
sedative  character  are  employed  in  certain  forms 
ot  inflammation  with  much  advantage  Of 
most  of  these  the  essential  principle  is  cold,  in 
whatever  mode  applied,  whether  by  means  of 
cokl  water,  ice,  snow,  saline  solutions,  as  sal- 
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ammoniac  or  common  salt,  or  the  metallic 
astringent  solutions,  as  sugar  of  lead,  white 
vitriol,  &c.  Their  employment  is  chiefly  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  case  of  inflammations  seated  on  the 
surface,  and  unconnected  with  disorder  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  stomach,  or  liver,  or  intestines, — 
after  and  along  with  suitable  evacuation,  and 
when  the  sense  of  heat  is  very  great,  and  evi¬ 
dently  contributes  much  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  Cold  applied  to  the  shaven  scalp  is  a 
powerful  means  of  abating  inflammation  or  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  It  is 
very  effectual  in  abating  the  scorching  heat  and 
pain  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  ;  and  it  often 
is  beneficial  in  alleviating  the  burning  heat  and 
swelling  of  gout.  The  application  of  cold  is 
contra-indicated  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  throat,  windpipe,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and 
intestines.  In  affections  of  the  glandular  system 
it  is  injurious  at  the  commencement,  but  favour¬ 
able  at  the  termination. 

The  use  of  the  metallic  astringent  salts  is 
principally  indicated  in  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  without  much  congestion  of  the 
vessels,  and  in  abrasions  of  the  skin. 

Sedative  and  narcotic  substances  are  not  un- 
frequently  employed  as  local  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  various  inflammatory  affections. 
Of  this  kind  are  watery  solutions  of  opium, 
decoction  of  poppy  heads,  decoction  or  infusion 
of  hemlock,  bitter-sweet,  henbane,  deadly  night¬ 
shade,  and  similar  narcotic  substances.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  application  of 
such  means  is  accordant  with  correct  physio¬ 
logical  principles ;  for,  as  inflammation  is  certainly 
not  primarily  an  affection  either  of  the  inherent 
properties,  or  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
tissues,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  manner 
narcotics  can  operate  efficiently.  By  diminish¬ 
ing  sensibility,  they  may  alleviate  pain,  or 
Prevent  it  from  being  felt  very  acutely  ;  but  they 
cannot  operate  on  the  process  of  inflammation 
itself.  At  the  close  of  the  disease,  however,  and 
after  suitable  evacuation,  they  may  be  useful  in 
abating  tenderness  or  morbid  sensibility.  In 
general,  they  are  applied  along  with  cold  ;  but 
the  decoction  of  poppy  capsules  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  applying  a  warm  sedative  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Revellent  or  counter-irritant  agents,  or  those 
which,  by  irritating  or  inflaming  a  sound  sur¬ 
face,  diminish  the  inflammation  of  a  diseased 
organ,  are  very  beneficial  under  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions.  Considered  according  to  their 
physiological  effectsin  the  treatment  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  they  are  either  rubefacient,  or  such  as  cause 
erythematous  redness,  —  vesicating,  or  such  as 
cause  erysipelatous  inflammation,  —  vesiculating, 
or  such  as  bring  out  vesicles,  —  pustulo-facient, 
or  such  as  cause  pustular  inflammation,  —  and 
cauterising,  or  such  as  produce  death,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  surface. 

For  effecting  the  first  purpose,  the  application 
of  sinapisms,  friction  by  the  ammoniated  oil,  or 
turpentine,  are  the  most  usual  means.  Vesica¬ 
tion  is  most  usually  induced  by  the  ointment  of 
the  blistering  fly,  but  may  be  effected  by  the 
sudden  application  of  boiling  water  or  steam. 
Vesicular  inflammation  is  excited  by  friction 
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with  croton  oil ;  pustular  inflammation  is 
induced  by  tartar-emetic  ointment ;  and  death 
of  the  surface  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of  the 
mineral  acids,  caustic  potass,  butter  of  antimony 
(the  chloride),  or  the  hot  iron. 

Erythematous  counter-irritation  is  chiefly 
useful  in  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  or  neuralgic 
pains.  Vesication  is  most  generally  practised  in 
all  instances  of  deep-seated  inflammation  of 
internal  organs  over  the  corresponding  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  principal  condition  regarding 
its  employment  is,  that  in  cases  of  inflammation 
with  acute  fever,  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
practice  without  previous  blood-letting,  or  until 
the  symptoms  of  general  fever,  and  the  urgent 
pain  of  the  part,  have  been  abated  by  these  and 
similar  evacuant  measures.  A  species  of  im¬ 
perfect  vesication,  induced  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
is  sometimes  beneficial  as  a  counter-irritant ;  but 
it  is  most  effectual  as  a  check  to  spreading  in¬ 
flammation,  and  as  a  means  of  inducing  a  new 
action.  The  counter-irritant  effect  of  friction 
with  croton-oil,  or  tartar-emetic  ointment,  is 
chiefly  suited  to  moderate  the  violence  of  chronic 
inflammation,  seated  either  in  the  thoracic  or 
abdominal  viscera.  Caustics,  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial,  or  those  agents  which  destroy  part  of  the 
integuments,  and  are  hence  followed  by  a  long- 
continued  ulcerative  inflammation,  are,  perhaps, 
still  more  effectual  in  counteracting  the  progress, 
and  moderating  the  intensity,  of  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  of  the  cuticular 
tissues,  and  of  the  bones.  Setons  and  issues  act 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  of  these 
remedies,  which  operate  more  or  less  upon  the 
principle  of  transferring  morbid  action  from  one 
tissue  or  set  of  tissues  to  another,  are  chiefly 
indicated  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
action,  which  has  either  been  chronic  from  the 
commencement,  or  which,  after  being  acute,  has 
become  chronic. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  principal  reme¬ 
dies  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  local 
affections  in  inflammation. 

The  management  of  the  symptomatic  fever  of 
inflammation  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
general  principles  already  explained  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  simple  continued  fever,  and 
may  be  briefly  designated  under  the  general 
name  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  These 
consist,  together  with  blood-letting,  of  low  diet, 
the  use  of  diluents,  purgatives,  emetics  in 
nauseating  or  diaphoretic  doses,  especially  tartar- 
emetic  and  other  antimonials,  mercurials  in 
alterative  doses,  especially  calomel  combined 
with  opium,  and  such  sedative  medicines  as  fox¬ 
glove  and  lead.  The  particular  circumstances 
requiring  the  use  of  each  of  these  remedial 
agents,  or  two  or  more  combined,  will  be  fully 
considered  under  the  head  of  particular  in¬ 
flammatory  diseases. 

It  is  requisite,  nevertheless,  here  to  mention, 
that,  in  the  treatment  either  of  the  symptomatic 
fever  of  inflammation,  or  the  still  more  general 
affection  of  the  system  denominated  the  phlogistic 
diathesis,  the  principal  object  is,  to  employ  that 
system  of  dietetic  rules  named  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  As  these  symptoms  acquire  much  of 
their  intensity  from  the  general  fulness  ot  the 
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vascular  system,  and  as  this  is  always  closely 
connected  with  the  quantityand  quality  of  articles 
employed  as  food  and  drink,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  regulate  both  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  abate, 
diminish,  and  obviate  that  congestion  or  plethora 
which  the  vascular  system  thus  acquires,  and  in 
this  manner  to  counteract  the  irritation  thus 
induced. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing 
these  purposes,  is  to  withdraw  entirely  all  animal 
diet,  and  every  sort  of  food  or  drink  containing 
animal  matter,  and  all  malt  or  fermented  liquors, 
and  to  restrict  the  patient  rigidly  to  the  use  of 
aqueous  diluents,  the  vegetable  ptisans,  and 
such  small  quantities  of  farinaceous  food,  and  the 
saccharine  fruits,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
life,  without  stimulating  in  any  degree  the  heart 
or  arteries.  The  employment  of  cathartic  me¬ 
dicines  is  also  requisite  to  remove  morbid 
secretion,  to  prevent  accumulation,  and  remove 
all  irritation  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  If,  under  these  means,  the 
symptoms  of  general  phlogistic  disposition  do 
not  appear  to  abate,  the  appropriate  remedy  is 
tartar-emetic  in  divided  doses,  or  digitalis,  given 
so  as  to  produce  some  degree  of  giddiness, 
faintness,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite.  — 
Craigie. 

Emetic  tartar,  in  very  large  doses,  has  been 
employed  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  several 
inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  it 
possesses  a  specific  power,  since  it  has  been 
observed  to  act  beneficially  without  producing 
any  sensible  effect.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a 
most  depressing  agent ;  and,  even  admitting  it  to 
possess  all  the  efficacy  which  its  advocates  claim 
for  it,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether,  in  most 
cases,  a  severe  hypercathasis,  and  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  state  approaching  to  syncope  for  a 
length  of  time,  may  not  leave  more  permanent 
debility  than  a  reasonable  abstraction  of  blood. 

In  scrofulous  inflammation,  or  inflammation 
dependent  on  the  strumous  diathesis,  and  in 
chronic  and  asthenic  inflammation  generally,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  proscription  of 
animal  diet  and  fermented  liquors  is  neither 
requisite  nor  beneficial ;  and  many  practitioners 
have  represented  that  they  have  beneficially  re¬ 
commended  these  articles,  sometimes  in  moderate 
quantities,  sometimes  rather  liberally.  That 
there  may  be  cases  of  asthenic  and  strumous  i 
inflammation,  in  which  the  use  of  animal  food 
and  wine  or  malt  liquor  may  seem  to  be  bene-  I 
ficial,  is  not  impossible,  lint  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  recovery  of  such  cases,  or  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  does 
not  prove  the  safety  or  beneficial  influence  of  >1 
the  practice.  In  short,  it  is  the  general  result  of  n 
accurate  observation  and  long  experience,  that 
even  in  strumous  and  chronic  inflammation  it  is  a 
beneficial  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  diminish  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  animal  food,  if  not  to  withdraw  it,  and 
I  to  restrict  the  patient  to  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  i 
milk,  grain,  and  similar  unstimulating  articles.  ii 

When  inflammation  has  proceeded  tosuppurn-  I 
tion,  it  is  generally  advantageous  to  augment 
the  allowance  of  food,  and  in  some  instances  to 
allow  a  proportion  of  wine  or  malt  liquor. 
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For  the  local  management  of  the  c fleets  of 
inflammation,  we  refer  to  the  treatises  on  sur- 
gery. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  phlogistic  diathesis  and 
chronic  inflammation,  much  attention  to  clothing 
and  exercise  is  also  requisite.  As  in  these  states 
of  the  system  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  not  only 
less  energetic  than  usual,  but  liable  to  have  their 
circulation  and  secretions  readily  deranged  by 
exposure  to  cold  or  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  these  agents,  or  to  counteract  their 
effects.  This  is  to  be  done,  in  the  first  place, 
by  means  of  flannel  clothing,  or  clothing  at  least 
of  woollen  materials  ;  in  the  second  place,  by 
frequent  frictions  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  promote 
the  circulation ;  and,  thirdly,  by  exercise,  either 
active,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  strength  of 
the  patient  will  endure,  or,  if  this  be -imprac¬ 
ticable,  by  means  of  passive  exercise  or  gesta¬ 
tion. 

Cold  bathing,  which  is  occasionally  recom¬ 
mended,  is  always  unsafe,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  unless  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
medical  adviser.  Warm  or  tepid  bathing  is 
much  more  beneficial ;  but  even  this  must  be 
practised  with  due  attention  to  its  effects.  — 
Craigie. 

2.  In  Chemistry.  See  Combustion. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.  See  Encephalitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  breast.  See  Mastitis. 

Inf  animation  of  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Inf  animation. 

Inf  animation  <f  the  choroid  membrane.  See 
Iritis. 

Inf  animation  of  the  dura  mater.  See  En¬ 
cephalitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye.  See  Ophthalmitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestine.  See  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris.  See  Iritis. 

Itf  animation  of  the  kidney.  See  Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.  See  llepiatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  See  Pneumonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritonceum.  See  Peri¬ 
tonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater.  See  Encepha¬ 

litis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura.  See  Pleurilis. 

Inflammation  of  the  retina.  See  Retinitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  See  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines.  This  may  attack  the  peritoneal  or  the 
mucous  coat,  and  in  either  case  may  involve  the 
muscular  structure.  See  Peritonitis.  The  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  liable  to  in¬ 
flammation  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  the 
principal  are  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  poison. 

The  idiopathic  gastritis  mucosa  of  drunkards 
is  characterised  by  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 
vomiting,  even  of  the  mildest  ingesta,  low- 
fever,  and  that  trembling  hand  which  never 
fails  to  accompany  diseases  of  alkoholic  origin. 
When  in  its  utmost  intensity  the  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  often  give  way,  and  a  burst 
of  haemorrhage  succeeds. 
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The  cure  of  this  disease  can  be  effected  only 
by  that  most  difficult  of  all  things,  a  reformation 
in  the  habits  of  a  drunkard.  Its  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  followed 
by  a  blister,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
some  mild  mucilage,  such  as  the  mistura  amyg¬ 
dala1,  holding  in  solution  five  grains  of  nitre, 
which  may  be  repeated  three  times  a  day. 

The  second  source  of  gastritis  mucosa  is 
poison.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death  by  arsenic  is  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  ;  but  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has 
shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  as  a  general 
proposition.  Occasionally,  after  a  certain  in¬ 
terval,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  does  come  on  in  consequence  of 
arsenic,  and  the  case  published  by  Dr.  Roget 
may  be  brought  forward  as  an  instance ;  but 
even  there,  the  symptoms  of  high  nervous  irri¬ 
tation  predominated  greatly  over  those  of  local 
inflammation.  Dr.  Baillie  states  that,  on  dis¬ 
section  of  those  who  die  from  the  effects  of 
arsenic,  an  intense  degree  of  redness  appears  in 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Portions 
of  it  are  sometimes  destroyed,  and  occasionally 
a  thin  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out. 
Such  appearances,  however,  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  unequivocal  proofs  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  ; 
but  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  is 
especially  in  the  province  of  the  medical  jurist. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines  occurs  in  adults,  both  as  an 
idiopathic  affection,  and  as  symptomatic  of  other 
diseases,  —  in  an  acute  as  well  as  chronic  form. 
The  symptoms  by  which  it  is  characterised  are 
not  always  very  distinct;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  disease,  though  by  no  means  uncommon, 
has  hitherto  remained  without  any  appropriate 
designation  from  nosological  writers.  It  was  by 
some  authors  called  the  intestinal  catarrh.  Mu¬ 
cous  enteritis  appears  to  he  its  legitimate  deno¬ 
mination.  Dr.  Pemberton  w-as  the  first  author 
who  treated  of  it  as  a  distinct  disease. 

Symptoms.  —  Mucous  enteritis  is  attended 
with  a  diffused  soreness  over  the  whole  abdo¬ 
men,  rather  than  with  pain.  This  is  sometimes 
increased  on  pressure,  but  never  to  the  extent 
that  prevails  on  peritoneal  inflammation.  There 
is  no  considerable  tension  in  the  belly.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  with  thirst,  languor,  and  con¬ 
siderable  febrile  oppression.  Bv  these  symptoms 
we  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  from  that  state  of 
irritation  of  the  membrane,  which  exists  in 
common  cases  of  diarrhoea;  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  two  states  of  disease  are 
closely  allied,  and,  in  fact,  run  into  each  other 
by  insensible  degrees.  The  tongue  in  mucous 
enteritis  is  red  and  smooth,  and  eruptions  take 
place  about  the  lips.  Vomiting  is  frequently 
noticed,  with  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and 
irregularity  in  the  alvine  evacuations.  Diar¬ 
rhoea  is  almost  uniformly  present ;  the  stools  are 
slimy,  and  tinged  with  blood.  In  severe  cases, 
pure  blood  is  occasionally  passed  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity.  An  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  intestines  constitutes  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  disease.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  in  the  appearance  of  the 
3D  4 
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evacuations  there  is  considerable  diversity.  In  [ 
some  instances,  inflammation  exists  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent,  while  the  motions  differ  but  ; 
slightly  from  those  of  common  diarrheea.  No-  i 
thing,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  distinguishes  j 
this  complaint  than  that  degree  of  morbid  irri-  ! 
tability  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  by  which  | 
food,  even  of  the  lightest  kind,  or  a  little  cold  j 
water,  taken  into  the  stomach,  stimulates  the  | 
rectum  to  immediate  contraction. 

Prognosis.  —  The  disease  is  always  tedious,  j 
but  not  commonly  fatal.  It  occasionally  proves  j 
so,  with  or  without  supervening  peritoneal  in¬ 
flammation,  or  it  passes  into  a  chronic  state,  in 
which  the  patient  at  length  sinks  exhausted. 
The  chronic  form  of  the  affection  is  marked  by 
pain  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea  alternating  with 
costiveness,  increasing  weakness  and  emaciation, 
hectic  fever,  and  a  tongue  preternaturally  red, 
or  aphthous.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  circum-  J 
stance,  that  the  appetite,  in  this  state  of  disease, 
often  continues  good. 

Morbid  anatomy.  —  The  appearances,  on  dis¬ 
section,  vary  with  the  degree  of  violence  in  the  j 
inflammatory  action,  or,  what  amounts  nearly  i 
to  the  same  thing,  with  the  period  of  disease  at  I 
which  death  takes  place.  Sometimes  we  observe  I 
only  an  increased  redness  of  the  whole  mem- 
brane  ;  at  other  times,  irregular  patches  of  in-  I 
flannnation  may  be  traced,  elevated  sensibly 
above  the  sound  parts.  The  lower  end  of  the  I 
ileum  has  been  long  observed  to  be  the  most 
common  situation  of  these  morbid  appearances. 
Ulcers  are  frequently  met  with  there,  of  an  oval 
shape,  having  elevated  ridges.  Sometimes  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  intestine  is  seen  completely  stripped  from 
the  muscular  coat,  or  hanging  attached  to  it  in 
tattered  shreds.  In  a  few  cases  the  ulceration 
perforates  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  passes  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  producing  in¬ 
flammation  that  speedily  proves  fatal.  Mucous 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  sometimes,  al¬ 
though  rarely,  advances  to  mortification. 

Causes.  —  The  causes  of  this  affection  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bowels  are  not  very 
well  understood.  A  disposition  seems  to  be 
given  to  it  by  irregular  habits  of  life.  The  state 
of  the  atmosphere  has  probably  at  times  some 
share  in  producing  it,  for  it  will  be  seen  occasion  • 
ally  to  prevail  with  almost  epidemic  frequency. 
It  is  sometimes  observed  to  occur  in  its  idio¬ 
pathic  form  from  accidental  exposure  to  cold 
and  moisture,  and  one  attack  certainly  favours  a 
recurrence  of  the  complaint.  Mucous  enteritis, 
however,  is  far  more  commonly  a  symptomatic 
than  an  idiopathic  affection.  It  appears  in  the 
progress  of  continued  fever,  especially  the  low 
nervous  or  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  consump¬ 
tion,  and  all  diseases  attended  with  hectic;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  many  sequela;  of  measles.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  this  structure  readily  took  place, 
whenever  the  system  was  in  the  state  either  ol 
very  high  or  very  long  protracted  inflammatory 
excitement. 

Treatment.  —  If  the  disease,  when  idiopathic, 
comes  under  treatment  in  an  early  stage,  great 


advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  away 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm. 
This  will  very  often  be  found  to  give  an  imme¬ 
diate  check  to  its  advance.  At  a  later  period, 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  prove  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  they  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Active  purg¬ 
atives  of  all  kinds  are  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
such  as  extr.  colocynthidis  compos,  jalap,  scam- 
xnony,  and  senna.  The  secretions  of  the  bowels, 
being  very  vitiated,  must  not  remain  pent  up  in 
the  body,  but  their  evacuation  must  be  entrusted 
to  the  mildest  means  —  two  spoonfuls  of  castor 
oil,  eight  grains  of  rhubarb,  or  two  drachms  of 
manna. 

When  diarrheea  and  irritable  bowels  consti¬ 
tute  (as  they  generally  do)  the  leading  features 
of  the  complaint,  the  remedies  to  be  relied  on 
are  demulcents  and  anodynes.  Some  practi¬ 
tioners  have  great  confidence  in  the  hydr.  cum 
creta,  believing  that  the  mercury  may  contri¬ 
bute  something  to  the  relief  of  the  inflamed 
membrane.  Starch  injections,  with  laudanum, 
are  useful  where  the  tenesmus  is  troublesome ; 
but  sometimes  the  mechanical  irritation  which 
enemata  produce  more  than  counterbalances 
their  good  effects.  Fomentations  to  the  bowels 
are  always  serviceable,  and  the  warm  bath  is  an 
excellent  resource.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the  patient,  which  should 
be  of  the  lightest  kind.  Even  broths  should  be 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
disease. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  which  guide 
the  physician  in  the  management  of  this  severe 
disease.  The  choice  of  remedies  may  be  left  in 
a  great  degree  to  his  own  discretion. 

Where  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  rejects 
fluid  medicines,  the  acetate  of  morphia  may  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  pill. 

When  the  feverish  symptoms  subside,  and 
diarrhoea  lessens,  the  tone  of  the  bowels  may  be 
supported,  and  a  healthier  action  induced,  by 
some  gentle  tonic. 

When  the  disease  has  assumed  a  chronic 
form,  with  extensive  ulceration,  the  treatment  is 
very  precarious.  Astringents  and  bitters,  with 
laudanum,  are  indispensable  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  diarrhoea,  but  the  astringent  tinc¬ 
tures  should  carefully  be  avoided.  Dr.  Gregory 
thinks  the  compound  infusion  of  catechu  less 
irritating  than  any  of  those  to  which  he  has 
given  trial.  The  decoction  of  logwood,  or  of 
pomegranate,  with  a  due  proportion  of  lauda¬ 
num,  are  also  valuable  remedies.  A  pill,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  grain  of  calomel  with  three  of  the 
extr.  hyoscyami,  may  be  administered  at  night 
with  considerable  advantage.  Change  of  air 
may  be  advised,  and  a  milk  diet.  —  Gregory. 

Inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  gives  rise 
to  those  symptoms  which  constitute  what  is 
generally  called  dysentery.  See  Dysentery. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.  See  Orchitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  tunica  arachnoidcs.  See 
Encephalitis. 

Injlammation  of  the  urethra.  See  Urethritis. 

Injlammation  of  the  uterus.  See  Jlysteritis. 

Inflammation  of  a  vein.  See  Phlebitis. 
INFLAMMATORY.  ( Inflammatorius ; 
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from  inflammatio.)  Of  the  nature  of  inflam¬ 
mation. 

Inflammatory-  crust.  The  buffy  coat  of 
the  blood.  See  Sanguis  and  Inflammation. 

Inflammatory  fever.  See  Febris. 

Infla'tio.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  inflo,  to  puff' 
up.)  In  Pathology,  a  windy  swelling.  See 
Pneumatosis. 

INFLA'TUS.  Inflated  :  applied,  in  Botany, 
to  parts  which  are  distended  like  a  blown  blad¬ 
der  ;  as  leg u men  inflatum,  seen  in  Astragalus 
vesica rius ;  and  the  distended  and  hollow 
perianths  of  the  Cucubalus  behen,  and  Physalis 
alkekengi,  in  fruit. 

INFLE'XUS.  Curved,  or  bent  inwards  ; 
synonymous  to  incurvus ;  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  &c. ;  as  the  petals  of  the  Pimpinella 
and  Cheerophyllum. 

INFLORESCENCE.  ( Iiflorescentia ,  <v. 
f.  ;  from  infloresco,  to  flower,  or  blossom. )  A 
term  used  by  Linnaeus  to  express  the  particular 
manner  in  which  flowers  are  situated  upon  a 
a  plant:  denominated  by  preceding  writers, 
modus florendi,  or  manner  of  flowering. 

It  is  divided  into  simple,  when  solitary,  and 
compound,  when  many  flowers  are  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place. 

The  first  affords  the  following  distinc¬ 
tions  :  — 

1.  The  Pedunculate,  furnished  with  a  stalk; 
as  in  Gratiola  and  Vinca. 

2.  Sessile,  adhering  to  the  plant  without  a 
flower-stalk  ;  as  in  Daphne  mezereum,  and  Zinia 
paueflora. 

3.  Catiline,  when  on  the  stem. 

4.  Rameal,  when  on  the  branch. 

5.  Terminal,  when  on  the  apex  of  the  stem, 
or.  branch  ;  as  Paris  quadrifolia  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum  leucanthemum. 

6.  Axillary,  in  the  axilla;  as  in  Convallaria 
multiflora. 

7.  Foliar,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Phyllanthus. 

8.  Radical,  on  the  root ;  as  Carlina  acaulis, 
Crocus,  and  Colchicum. 

9.  Latitant,  concealed  in  a  fleshy  receptacle ; 
as  in  Ficus  carica. 

Again,  it  is  said  to  be,  — 

1.  Alternate;  as  in  Polyanthus  tuberose. 

2.  Opposite ;  as  in  Pass  flora  hirsuta. 

3.  Unilateral,  hanging  all  to  one  side;  as 
Erica  herbacea,  and  Silene  amoena. 

4.  Solitary;  as  in  Campanula  speculum  and 
Card uus  tuber osus. 

The  second,  or  compound  inflorescence,  has 
the  following  kinds  :  — 

1.  The  Vertieellus,  or  whorl. 

2.  The  Capitulum,  or  tuft. 

3.  The  Spica,  or  spike. 

4.  The  Racemus,  or  cluster. 

5.  The  Corymbus,  or  corymb. 

6.  The  Umbella,  or  umbel. 

7.  The  Cyma,  or  cyme. 

8.  The  Fasciculus,  or  fascicle. 

9.  The  Panicula,  or  panicle. 

10.  The  Thyrsus,  or  bunch. 

11.  The  Spadix,  or  sheath. 

12.  The  Omentum,  or  catkin. 

INFLUE'NZA.  (a,  ce,  f.  The  Italian  I 
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word  for  influence.)  Epidemic  catarrh  is  so 
named,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  a  peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.  See  Catar. 
rhus. 

Infra-orbitary  foramen.  Foramen  infra 
orbitarium.  A  foramen  in  the  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  bone,  immediately  below  the  orbit.  It 
gives  egress  to  the  infra-orbitary  twig  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and 
to  a  small  twig  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery. 

Infrascafula'ris.  (F'rom  infra,  beneath, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  muscle 
named  from  its  position  beneath  the  scapula. 
See  Subscapularis. 

INFRASPINA'TUS.  (From  infra,  be¬ 
neath,  and  spina,  the  spine.)  A  muscle  of  the 
humerus,  situated  on  the  scapula.  It  arises 
fleshy,  from  all  that  part  of  the  dorsum  scapula; 
which  is  below  its  spine  ;  and  from  the  spine 
itself,  as  far  as  the  cervix  scapula;.  The  fibres 
run  obliquely  towards  a  tendon  in  the  middle  of 
a  muscle,  which  runs  forwards,  and  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament.  It  is  inserted,  by  a  flat 
thick  tendon,  into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  large  protuberance  on  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri.  Its  use  is  to  roll  the  os  humeri  out¬ 
wards,  to  assist  in  raising  and  supporting  it 
when  raised,  and  to  pull  the  ligament  from 
between  the  bones.  This  muscle  and  the  supra- 
spinatus  are  covered  by  an  aponeurosis,  which 
extends  between  the  costa;,  and  edges  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and  gives  rise  to  many  of 
the  muscular  fibres. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM.  Infundibuli. 
formis.  Funnel-shaped:  applied,  I.  in  Botany, 
to  plants,  when  the  blossom  consists  of  one 
petal,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  tubular,  the 
upper  part  conical ;  as  in  Primula,  Cynoglossum 
&c. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  circular  ligament  of 
the  atlas,  and  to  a  fascia  connected  with  the 
anatomy  of  hernia.  See  Fascia. 

INFUNDI'BULUM.  ( um,'i .  n. ;  a  funnel: 
from  inf  undo,  to  pour  in.)  ].  A  canal  that 
proceeds  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  to  the  pituitary 
gland.  See  Encephalos. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct  of 
the  kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the  urine  is 
first  received,  from  the  secretory  cryptte,  are 
called  infundibula.  See  Kidney. 

INFUSO'RIA.  Infusory  animals.  A  class 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  comprehending  those 
animalcules  which  are  found  in  infusions  of 
organic  substances,  and  in  stagnant  waters.  See 
Animal  kingdom. 

INFU'SUM.  (i.  n.  ;  and  infusio,  onis.  f.  : 
from  infundo,  to  pour  in.)  An  infusion.  A 
preparation  made  by  pouring  water,  of  any 
required  degree  of  temperature,  on  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  have  a  loose  texture,  as  thin  bark, 
wood,  in  shavings  or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.,  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a  certain  time. 
The  process  itself,  as  well  as  the  liquor  resulting 
from  it,  is  called  infusion.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  approved  infusions. 

Infusum  anthkmims.  Infusion  of  canto, 
mile.  Take  of  camomile  flowers,  five  drachms; 
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boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  ten 
minutes,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Infusum  armoraciae  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  infusion  of  horseradish.  lake  of  fresh 
horseradish  root  sliced,  mustard  seeds  bruised, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  i  then  add  compound 
spirit  of  horseradish,  a  fluid  ounce.  See  Loch - 
learia  armoracia. 

Infusum  aurantii  compositum.  Compound 
infusion  of  orange-peel.  Take  of  orange-peel, 
dried,  half  an  ounce;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  two 
drachms;  cloves,  bruised,  a  drachm;  boiling 
distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Infusum  calumbas.  Infusion  of  calumba. 
Take  of  calumba  root,  sliced,  five  drachms; 
boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
See  Calumba. 

Infusum  caiivophvlli.  Infusion  of  cloves. 
Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  three  drachms  ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Infusum  cascarillas.  Infusion  of  cascarilla. 
Take  of  cascarilla  bark,  bruised,  an  ounce  and 
a  half;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate 
for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.  See  Croton  cascarilla . 

Infusum  catechu  compositum.  Compound 
infusion  of  catechu.  Take  of  extract  of  catechu, 
ground,  six  drachms ;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 
half  a  drachm ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Infusum  cinchona:.  Intusion  of  cinchona. 
Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised, 
an  ounce  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Ma¬ 
cerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  See  Cinchona. 

Infusum*  cusparia*:.  Infusion  of  cuspaiia. 
Take  of  cusparia  bark,  bruised,  five  drachms ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  foi 
two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.  See  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

Infusum  digitalis.  Infusion  of  fox-glove. 
Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Mace¬ 
rate  for  four  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain  ;  then  add  spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  a 
fl  uid  ounce.  See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Infusum  diosmae.  Take  of  the  leaves  of 
diosma,  an  ounce;  boiling  distilled  water, 
,,int  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  This  infusion  has 
been  introduced  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
of  1830.  See  Diosma. 

Infusum  centianas  compositum.  Compound 
infusion  of  gentian.  Take  of  gentian  root, 
sliced,  orange-peel,  dried,  of  each  two  drachms; 
lemon-peel,  fresh,  four  drachms  ;  boding  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in 


a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
liana  lutea. 

Infusum  luu. 


See  Gen - 


Infusion  of  linseed,  lake 


of  linseed,  bruised,  an  ounce ;  liquorice  root, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Linum  usila- 
tissimum. 

Infusum  Kramerije.  Take  of  the  root  of 
Krameria  an  ounce  ;  boiling  distilled  water  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  This  infusion  has 
been  lately  introduced  into  the  London  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Infusum  i.upuli.  Take  of  hops,  six  drachms ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
four  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.  See  Humulus  lupulus. 

Infusum  pareira:.  Take  of  the  root  of 
pareira,  six  drachms;  boiling  distilled  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  This  infusion  is 
recently  introduced  into  the  London  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  See  Cissampelos  pareira. 

Infusum  quassia:.  Infusion  of  quassia. 
Take  of  quassia  wood,  two  scruples  ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Quassia  amara. 

Infusum  rhei.  Infusion  of  rhubarb.  Take 
of  rhubarb  root,  sliced,  three  drachms  ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Rheum. 

Infusum  rosas  compositum.  Take  of  the 
petals  of  red  rose,  dried,  three  drachms  ;  boil¬ 
ing  water,  a  pint;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  fluid 
drachm  and  a  half;  sugar,  six  drachms,  l’our 
the  water  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose,  in  a  glass 
vessel ;  then  add  the  acid,  and  macerate  for  six 
hours.  Lastly,  strain  the  infusion,  and  add  the 
sugar  to  it.  See  Rosa  gallica. 

Infusum  scoparii.  Take  of  fresh  broom 
tops,  an  ounce  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  See  Cytisus  scoparius,  in  the 
Supplement. 

Infusum  sennas  compositum.  Infusion  of 
senna.  Take  of  senna  leaves,  fifteen  drachms; 
ginger  root,  sliced,  four  scruples  ;  boiling  water, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Cassia  senna. 

Infusum  serfentarias.  Infusion  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  snake-root.  Take  of  serpentaria,  half 
an  ounce ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  See  Aristolochia  serpen- 
taria. 

Infusum  simaru'il*.  Infusion  of  simarouba. 
Take  of  simarouba  bark,  bruised,  half  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate 
for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
See  Quassia  simarouba. 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  of  tobacco. 
Take  of  tobacco  leaves,  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Nicotiana. 

Infusum  valerian.®.  'Take  of  valerian, 
half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  See  Valeriana  oj/icinalis. 

1M  (j  L'STA.  ( Ingest  us  from  ingero,  to 
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:  throw  in.)  A  term  applied  to  the  aliments 
taken  into  the  body,  as  opposed  to  cgesla,  the 
matters  excreted. 

INGLU'VIES.  (es,ei.  f.)  1.  Gluttony. 

2.  The  craw,  crop,  or  gorge  of  a  bird. 

Ingravidation.  (From  in,  and  gravidus, 
big  with  young.)  The  same  as  pregnancy. 

1'NGUEN.  (en,  inis,  n.)  The  groin. 
The  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  thigh. 

I'NGUINAL.  (Inguinalis ;  from  inguen, 
the  groin.)  Appertaining  to  the  groin. 

Inguinal  artery.  The  external  iliac  in  the 
groin. 

Inguinal  hernia.  See  Hernia. 

Inguinal  ligament.  See  Poupart's  ligament. 

INHALATION.  The  drawing  in  of  fumes 
or  vapours  along  with  the  breath.  The  inhala¬ 
tion  of  the  vapour  of  warm  water  is  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  and 
throat.  The  steam  may  be  rendered  anodyne 
by  the  addition  of  henbane  seeds,  poppy-heads, 
ether,  or  opium  ;  or  gently  stimulant  by  vinegar, 
&c.  Tar  vapour  is  of  great  service  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  in  which  disease  iodine  and  chlorine 
have  also  lately  been  found  useful.  See  the 
Supplement. 

INHUMA'TION.  ( Inhumatio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  inhumo,  to  put  into  the  ground.)  1. 
The  placing  of  a  patient  in  an  earth  bath.  See 
Balneum. 

2.  Some  chemists  have  fancied  thus  to  call 
that  kind  of  digestion  which  is  performed  by 
burying  the  materials  in  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 

I'nion.  Ivtov.  The  occiput.  —  Rufus  eplie- 
sius. 

Injacula'tio.  (From  injaculor,  to  shoot 
into.)  So  Helmont  calls  a  disorder  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  an  immobility  of  the  body. 

INJE'CTION.  ( Injectio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  1.  A  medicated  liquor  to 
be  thrown  into  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity 
of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Those  in¬ 
jections  which  are  thrown  into  the  rectum  are 
called  enemala. 

2.  A  liquid  thrown  into  the  vessels  of  the 
dead  body  to  display  them  more  distinctly. 
Anatomists  use  injections  of  various  colours 
and  compositions. 

3.  In  pathology,  the  presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part  is 
sometimes  called  injection  of  the  vessels. 

Ink,  sympathetic.  See  Sympathetic  ink. 

INNER  V  A' 1 1  ON.  I  he  vital  process  by 

which  a  part  is  supplied  with  nervous  energy. 

INNOMINA'TUS.  (From  in,  priv.  and 
nomen,  a  name.)  Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
so  called  :  thus,  the  pelvic  bones  which  in  the 
young  subject  are  three  in  number,  to  which 
names  are  given,  become  one  in  the  adult,  which 
is  without  a  name.  An  artery  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  have  also 
had  this  unmeaning  designation  applied  to  them. 

.  Innominata  aktekia.  The  first  branch 
given  oft’  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  soon 
divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subcla¬ 
vian  arteries. 
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Innominati  nf.uvi.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Sec  Nervous  system. 

Innominatum  os.  (So  called,  because  the 
three  bones  of  which  it  is  originally  formed  grow 
together,  and  form  one  complete  bone,  which 
is  thus  left  nameless.)  A  large  irregular  bone, 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  divided 
into  three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac,  ischiatic,  anil 
pubic,  which  are  usually  described  as  three  dis¬ 
tinct  bones. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  thick 
and  narrow  ;  its  superior  portion  is  broad  and 
thin,  terminating  in  a  ridge,  called  the  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  haunch.  The  spine  rises  up  like 
an  arch,  being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and 
from  this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis,  when  viewed  together,  has  not  been  im¬ 
properly  compared  to  the  wings  of  a  phaiton. 
This  spine,  in  the  recent  subject,  appears  as  if 
tipped  with  cartilage ;  but  this  appearance  is 
nothing  more  than  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  Externally, 
this  bone  is  unequally  prominent,  and  hollowed 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  and  internally, 
at  its  broadest  fore  part,  it  is  smooth  and  con¬ 
cave.  At  its  lower  part,  there  is  a  considerable 
ridge  on  its  inner  surface.  This  ridge,  which 
extends  from  the  os  sacrum,  and  corresponds 
with  a  similar  prominence,  both  on  that  bone 
and  the  ischium,  forms,  with  the  inner  part  of 
the  ossa  pubis,  what  is  called  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  whole  of  the  internal  surface 
behind  this  ridge,  is  very  unequal.  The  os 
ilium  has  likewise  a  smaller  surface  posteriorly, 
by  which  it  is  articulated  to  the  sides  of  the  os 
sacrum.  This  surface  has,  by  some,  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  human  ear  ;  and,  by  others,  to  the 
head  of  a  bird  ;  but  neither  of  these  comparisons 
seem  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  its  form  or 
appearance.  Its  upper  part  is  rough  and  porous ; 
lower  down  it  is  more  solid.  It  is  firmly  united 
to  the  os  sacrum  by  a  cartilaginous  substance 
and  likewise  by  very  strong  ligamentous  fibres’, 
which  are  extended  to  that  bone  from  the  whole 
circumference  of  this  irregular  surface.  The 
spine  of  this  bone,  which  is  originally  an 
epiphysis,  has  two  considerable  tuberosities,  one 
anteriorly,  and  the  other  posteriorly,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  two.  The  ends  of  this  spine 
too,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the  parts 
of  the  bone  below  them,  are  called  spinal  pro¬ 
cesses.  Before  the  anterior  spinal  process,  the 
spine  is  hollowed,  where  part  of  the  sartorius 
muscle  is  placed  ;  and  below  the  posterior  spinal 
process  there  is  a  very  large  niche  in  the  bone, 
which,  in  the  recent  subject,  has  a  strong  liga¬ 
ment  stretched  over  its  lower  part,  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed  process  of  the 
ischium  ;  so  that  a  great  hole  is  formed,  through 
which  pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  the 
posterior  crural  vessels,  under  the  pyriform 
muscle,  part  of  which  is  likewise  lodged  in  this 
hole.  The  lowest,  thickest,  and  narrowest  part 
of  the  ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two 
portions  of  each  os  innominatum,  helps  to  form 
the  acetabulum  for  the  os  femoris. 

The  os  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  the 
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lowest  of  the  three  portions  of  each  os  innomi- 
natum,  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  usually 
divided  into  its  body,  tuberosity,  and  ramus. 
The  body  externally  forms  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  sends  a  sharp-pointed 
process  backward,  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
This  is  the  process  to  which  the  ligament  is 
attached,  which  was  just  now  described  as 
forming  a  great  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  large  and 
irregular,  and  is  placed  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
bone,  giving  origin  to  several  muscles.  In  the 
recent  subject,  it  seems  covered  with  a  cartilagi- 
nout  crust ;  but  this  appearance,  as  in  the  spine 
of  the  ilium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  J 
The  tuberosity,  which  is  the  lowest  portion  of  | 
the  trunk,  supports  us  when  we  sit.  Between 
the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  is  observed  a 
sinuosity,  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust, 
which  serves  as  a  pulley,  on  which  the  obturator 
muscle  plays.  From  the  tuberosity,  the  bone, 
becoming  narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the 
ramus,  or  branch,  which,  passing  forwards  and 
upwards,  makes,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis, 
a  large  hole,  of  an  oval  shape,  the  foramen 
magnum  ischii,  which  affords,  through  its  whole 
circumference,  attachment  to  muscles.  This 
foramen  is  more  particularly  noticed  in  describing 
the  os  pubis. 

The  os  pubis,  or  share-bone,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa  pubis  meet,  and 
are  united  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  very 
strong  cartilage,  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  symphisis  pubis.  Each  os  pubis  may  be 
divided  into  its  body,  angle,  and  ramus.  The 
body,  which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to  the 
os  ilium.  The  angle  comes  forward  to  form  the 
symphysis,  and  the  ramus  is  a  thin  apophysis, 
which,  uniting  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
forms  the  foramen  magnum  ischii,  or  thyroideum, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  door  or  shield.  This  foramen  is 
somewhat  wider  above  than  below,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  and 
obliquely  from  within  outwards.  In  the  recent 
subject,  it  is  almost  completly  completely  closed 
by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  called  the 
obturator  ligament.  Upwards  and  outwards, 
where  we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone,  the  fibres 
of  this  ligament  are  separated,  to  allow  a  passage 
to  the  posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery  and 
vein.  The  great  uses  of  this  foramen  seem  to  be 
to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford 
a  convenient  lodgment  to  the  obturator  muscles. 
The  three  bones  now  described  as  constituting 
the  os  innominatum  on  each  side,  all  concur  to 
form  the  great  acetabulum,  or  cotyloid  cavity, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone;  the 
os  ilium  and  os  ischium  making  each  about  two 
fifths,  and  the  os  pubis  one  filth,  ot  the  cavity. 
This  acetabulum,  which  is  of  considerable  depth, 
is  of  a  spherical  shape.  Its  brims  are  high,  and, 
in  the  recent  subject,  it  is  tipped  with  cartilage. 
These  brims,  however,  are  higher  above  and  ex¬ 
ternally  than  they  are  internally,  and  below, 
where  we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone  (namely, 
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the  ischium),  across  which  is  stretched  a  liga¬ 
ment,  forming  a  hole  for  the  transmission  of 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  cavity  of  the 
joint.  The  cartilage  which  lines  the  acetabulum 
is  thickest  at  its  circumference,  and  thinner 
within,  where  a  little  hole  is  to  be  observed,  in 
which  is  placed  the  apparatus  that  serves  to 
lubricate  the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  motions. 

We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  impression 
made  by  the  internal  ligament  of  the  os  femoris, 
which,  by  being  attached  both  to  this  cavity,  and 
to  the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  helps  to  secure 
the  latter  in  the  acetabulum.  The  bones  of  the 
pelvis  serve  to  support  the  spine  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  to  lodge  the  intestines,  urinary 
bladder,  and  other  viscera,  and  likewise  to  unite  < 
the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities.  But,  besides 
these  uses,  they  are  destined,  in  the  female 
subject,  for  other  important  purposes  ;  and  the 
accoucheur  finds,  in  the  study  of  these  bones, 
the  foundation  of  all  midwifery  knowledge. 
Several  eminent  writers  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  difficult  parturition,  all  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  undergo  a  certain  degree  of  separation. 

It  has  been  observed,  likewise,  that  the  cartilage  r 
uniting  the  ossa  pubis  is  thicker,  and  of  a  more  t 
spongy  texture,  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during 
pregnancy.  That  many  instances  of  a  partial  t 
separation  of  these  bones,  during  labour,  have 
happened,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  such  a 
separation,  however,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  uniform  and  salutary  work  of 
nature,  as  some  writers  seem  to  think,  but  as  t 
the  effect  of  disease.  But  there  is  another  cir-  li 
cumstance,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  osteology,  [ 
which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  this  is, 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pelvis  in  the  male  I, 
and  female  subject.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
the  os  sacrum  is  shorter  and  broader  in  women 
than  in  men  ;  the  ossa  ilia  are  also  found  more 
expanded :  whence  it  happens,  that  in  women 
the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  fall  so  directly  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  in  men,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why,  in  general,  they 
step  with  less  firmness,  and  move  their  hips 
forward  in  walking.  From  these  circumstances, 
also,  the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  nearly  of 
an  oval  shape,  being  considerably  wider  from 
side  to  side,  than  from  the  symphisis  pubis  to 
the  os  sacrum;  whereas,  in  men,  it  is  rounder, 
and  every  where  of  less  diameter.  The  inferior 
opening  of  the  pelvis  is  likewise  proportionably 
larger  in  the  female  subject,  the  ossa  ischia  being  I 
more  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  foramen 
ischii  larger,  so  that  where  the  os  ischium  and 
os  pubis  are  united  together,  they  form  a  greater 
circle:  the  os  sacrum  is  also  more  hollowed,  I 
though  shorter,  and  the  os  coccygis  more  loosely 
connected,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  a  greater 
degree  of  motion  than  in  men. 

INOCULA'TION.)  ( Inoculatio ,  onis.  f.) 
The  insertion  of  a  poison  into  any  part  of  the 
body.  It  was  first  practised  by  physicians  with 
that  of  the  small-pox,  because  we  had  learned  ' 
from  experience,  that  by  sodoing  we  generally  pro-  < 

cured  fewer  pustules,  and  a  much  milder  disease  i 
than  when  the  small-pox  was  taken  in  a  natural  i 
way.  Although  the  advantages  were  evident,  I  i 
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yet  objections  were  raised  against  inoculation, 
on  the  notion  that  it  exposed  the  person  to  some 
risk,  when  he  might  have  passed  through  life 
without  ever  taking  the  disease  naturally  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  he  was  exposed  to  much 
greater  danger,  from  the  intercourse  which  he 
must  have  with  his  fellow-creatures,  by  taking 
the  disorder  in  a  natural  way.  It  has  been 
adduced,  that  a  person  is  liable  to  take  the  small¬ 
pox  a  second  time,  when  produced  at  lirst  by 
artificial  means  ;  but  such  instances  are  very 
rare,  and  appear  to  relate  as  much  to  the  natural 
as  to  the  inoculated  disease.  We  may  conjecture 
that,  in  most  of  those  cases,  the  matter  used  was 
not  variolous,  but  that  of  some  other  eruptive 
disorder,  such  as  the  chicken-pox,  which  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  small-pox.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  discovery  of  the  preventive  power 
of  the  cow-pock,  stnall-pox  inoculation  has  been 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse.  See  Cow-pox. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from  inocu¬ 
lation,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  third  of  the 
adults  die  who  take  the  disease  in  a  natural  way, 
and  about  one  seventh  of  the  children  ;  whereas 
of  those  who  are  inoculated,  and  are  properly 
treated  afterwards,  the  proportion  is  probably  not 
greater  than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Turkey,  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  about  the  year  1721, 
whose  son  had  been  inoculated  at  Constantinople, 
during  her  residence  there,  and  whose  infant 
daughter  was  the  first  that  underwent  the  oper¬ 
ation  in  this  country.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  well  known  before  this  period  both  in 
the  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation  had  been 
long  practised  by  the  Negroes  on  the  Guinea 
coast ;  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  life,  as  in  Europe.  It 
is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  inoculation  really 
originated.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Circas¬ 
sians,  who  employed  it  as  the  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  their  women.  It  appears 
more  probable  that  accident  first  suggested  the 
expedient  among  different  nations,  to  whom  the 
small-pox  had  long  been  known,  independently 
of  any  intercourse  with  each  other;  and  what 
adds  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture  is,  that 
in  most  places  where  inoculation  can  be  traced 
back,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  practised  chiefly  by  old 
women,  before  it  was  adopted  by  regular  prac¬ 
titioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the 
greatest  contempt  at  first,  from  its  supposed 
origin  ;  others,  again,  discredited  the  fact  of  its 
utility;  while  others,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
success  in  distant  countries,  believed  in  the 
advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did  not  think 
themselves  warranted  to  recommend  it  to  the 
families  they  attended  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  experiment  of  it  had  been  made  on  six 
criminals  fall  of  whom  recovered  from  the 
disease  and  regained  their  liberty),  that  it  was 
practised,  in  the  the  year  1 72G,  on  the  royal 
family,  and  afterwards  very  generally  adopted. 

To  insure  success  from  inoculation,  the  ful- 
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lowing  precautions  should  strictly  be  attended 
to :  — 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good  habit 
of  body,  and  free  from  any  disease,  apparent  or 
latent,  in  order  that  he  may  not  have  the  disease 
and  a  bad  constitution,  or  perhaps  another  dis¬ 
order,  to  struggle  with  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper 
regimen  ;  and,  where  the  body  is  plethoric,  or 
gross,  to  make  use  of  gentle  purges,  together 
with  mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little 
advanced  as  possible,  but  not  younger,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  than  four  months. 

4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year,  and 
to  avoid  external  heat,  either  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  sitting  by  fires,  or  in  warm  chambers,  or 
by  going  too  warmly  clothed,  or  being  too  much 
in  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young  subject, 
who  has  the  small -pox  in  a  favourable  way,  and 
who  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  free  from  disease; 
and,  w  hen  fresh  matter  can  be  procured,  to  give 
it  the  preference. 

Where  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot  be 
procured,  and  the  patient  is  evidently  in  danger 
of  the  casual  small-pox,  we  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitate  a  moment  to  inoculate  from  any 
kind  of  matter  that  can  be  procured  ;  as  what 
has  been  taken  in  malignant  kinds  of  small¬ 
pox  has  been  found  to  produce  a  very  mild 
disease.  The  mildness  or  malignity  of  the 
disease  appears,  therefore,  to  depend  little,  or 
not  at  all,  on  the  inoculating  matter.  Variolous 
matter,  as  well  as  the  vaccine,  by  being  kept  for 
a  length  of  time,  particularly  in  a  warm  place, 
is  apt,  however,  to  undergo  decomposition  by 
putrefaction ;  and  then  another  kind  of  con¬ 
tagious  material  has  been  produced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make  a 
moderate-sized  puncture  or  scratch  in  the  arm  of 
the  person,  rubbing  that  part  of  the  lancet  which 
is  besmeared  with  matter  repeatedly  over  it,  by 
W'ay  of  insuring  the  absorption  ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  matter  being  wiped  off,  the  shirt¬ 
sleeve  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  until  the 
part  is  dry. 

A  singular  circumstance  attending  inoculation 
is,  that  when  this  fails  in  producing  the  disease, 
the  inoculated  part  nevertheless  sometimes  in¬ 
flames  and  suppurates,  as  in  cases  where  the 
complaint  is  about  to  follow  ;  and  the  matter 
produced  in  those  cases  is  as  fit  for  inoculation 
as  that  taken  from  a  person  actually  labouring 
under  the  disease.  The  same  happens  very 
frequently  in  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  no  redness  or  inflammation  is  apparent  on 
the  edge  of  the  wound,  we  ought  then  to  inocu¬ 
late  in  the  other  arm,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before;  or,  for  greater  certainty,  we  may  do  it 
in  both. 

Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  having 
the  disease  in  any  form.  Others  do  not  receive 
the  disease  at  one  time,  however  freely  exposed 
to  its  contagion,  even  though  repeatedly  inocu¬ 
lated,  and  yet  receive  it  afterwards  by  merely 
approaching  those  labouring  under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symptoms 
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which  is  generally  on  the  seventh  day  in  the 
inoculated  small-pox,  the  patient  is  not  to  he 
suffered  to  lie  a-bed,  but  should  be  kept  cool, 
and  partake  freely  of  antiseptic  cooling  drinks. 
See  Variola. 

I NOSCUL A'TI ON.  ( Inoscvlatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  in,  and  osculuni ,  a  little  mouth.)  Anas¬ 
tomosis.  The  union  of  the  extremities  of 
vessels. 

INSA'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  in,  not,  and 
sanus,  sound.)  Insanity,  or  deranged  intellect. 
See  Mania. 

INSANITY.  Insanitas.  Madness.  No 
author  has  yet  succeeded  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  state  of  insanity,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  sound  mind  ;  yet  every  body  knows 
the  practical  difference  between  being  mad  and 
being  in  one’s  senses  ;  the  definition,  therefore, 
is  not  of  much  importance,  and,  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  one,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  different  forms  of  mental  disease. 
Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  admirable  work  on  in¬ 
sanity,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted  in  the 
present  article,  includes  its  several  varieties 
under  the  four  following  heads :  — 

1.  Moral  insanity,  or  madness  consisting  in 
a  morbid  perversion  of  the  natural  feelings, 
affections,  inclinations,  temper,  habits,  moral 
dispositions,  and  natural  impulses,  without  any 
remarkable  disorder  or  defect  of  the  intellect, 
or  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  without  any  insane  illusion  or  hallu¬ 
cination. 

The  three  following  modifications  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  termed  Intellectual  insanity,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  preceding  form.  They  are 
severally  :  — 

2.  Monomania,  or  partial  insanity,  in  which 
the  understanding  is  partially  disordered  or 
under  the  influence  of  some  particular  illusion, 
referring  to  one  subject,  and  involving  one  train 
of  ideas,  while  the  intellectual  powers  appear, 
when  exercised  on  other  subjects,  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  unimpaired. 

3.  Mania,  or  raving  madness,  in  which  the 
understanding  is  generally  deranged  ;  the  rea¬ 
soning  faculty,  if  not  lost,  is  confused  and  dis¬ 
turbed  in  its  exercise;  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  morbid  excitement,  and  the  individual  talks 
absurdly  on  every  subject  to  which  his  thoughts 
are  momentarily  directed. 

4.  Incoherence,  or  dementia.  By  some  per¬ 
sons  it  may  be  thought  scarcely  correct  to  term 
this  a  form  of  insanity,  as  it  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  considered  as  a  result  and  sequel  of  that 
disease.  In  some  instances,  however,  mental 
derangement  has  nearly  this  character  from 
the  commencement,  or  at  least  assumes  it  at  a 
very  early  period.  We  are  therefore  justified 
in  stating  it,  after  Pinel,  to  be  a  fourth  and 
distinct  form  of  madness.  It  is  tints  charac¬ 
terised  by  that  justly  celebrated  writer:  “ltapid 
succession  or  uninterrupted  alternation  ot  insu¬ 
lated  ideas,  and  evanescent  and  unconnected 
emotions;  continually  repeated  acts  of  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  complete  forgetfulness  of  every  previous 
state;  diminished  sensibility  to  external  impres¬ 
sions  ;  abolition  of  the  faculty  ot  judgment ; 
perpetual  activity.” 
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We  may,  then,  describe  insanity  as  a  chronic 
disease,  manifested  by  deviations  from  the 
healthy  and  natural  state  of  the  mind,  such 
deviations  consisting  either  in  a  moral  perver¬ 
sion,  or  a  disorder  of  the  feelings,  affections, 
and  habits  of  the  individual,  or  in  intellectual 
derangement,  which  last  is  sometimes  partial, 
namely,  in  monomania,  affecting  the  under¬ 
standing  only  in  particular  trains  of  thought ; 
or  general,  and  accompanied  with  excitement, 
namely,  in  mania,  or  raving  madness ;  or,  lastly, 
confounding  or  destroying  the  connexions  or 
associations  of  ideas,  and  producing  a  state  of 
incoherence. 

Each  of  these  forms  demands  separate  notice. 

I.  Moral  insanity.  —  This  form  of  mental 
derangement  has  been  described  as  consisting  in 
a  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections, 
and  active  powers,  without  any  illusion  or  erro¬ 
neous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  under¬ 
standing;  it  sometimes  coexists  with  an  ap¬ 
parently  unimpaired  state  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

There  are’  many  individuals  living  at  large, 
and  not  entirely  separated  from  society,  who  are 
aff  ected  in  a  certain  degree  with  this  modification 
of  insanity.  They  are  reputed  persons  of  a 
singular,  wayward,  and  eccentric  character. 
An  attentive  observer  will  often  recognise  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  their  manners  and  habits, 
which  may  lead  him  to  entertain  doubts  as  to 
their  entire  sanity  ;  and  circumstances  are  some¬ 
times  discovered,  on  inquiry,  which  add  strength 
to  his  suspicion.  In  many  instances,  it  has  been 
found  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  madness 
has  existed  in  the  family,  or  that  several  relatives 
of  the  person  affected  have  laboured  under  other 
diseases  of  the  brain.  The  individual  himself 
has  been  discovered  to  have  suffered,  in  a  former 
period  of  life,  an  attack  of  madness  of  a  decided 
character.  1 1  is  temper  and  dispositions  are 
found  to  have  undergone  a  change;  to  be  not 
what  they  were  previously  to  a  certain  time:  he 
lias  become  an  altered  man,  and  the  difference 
has,  perhaps,  been  noted  from  the  period  when 
he  sustained  some  reverse  of  fortune,  which 
deeply  affected  him,  or  the  loss  of  some  beloved 
relative.  In  other  instances,  an  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  individual  has  ensued 
immediately  on  some  severe  shock  which  his 
bodily  constitution  has  undergone.  This  has 
been  either  a  disorder  affecting  the  head,  a 
slight  attack  of  paralysis,  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  or 
some  febrile  or  inflammatory  disorder,  which 
has  produced  a  perceptible  change  in  the  habi¬ 
tual  state  of  the  constitution.  In  some  cases, 
the  alteration  in  temper  and  habits  has  been 
gradual  and  imperceptible,  and  it  seems  only  to 
have  consisted  in  an  exaltation  and  increase  of 
peculiarities,  which  were  always  more  or  less 
natural  and  habitual. 

In  a  state  like  that  above  described,  many 
persons  have  continued  for  years  to  be  a 
source  of  apprehension  and  solicitude  to  their 
friends  and  relatives.  The  latter,  in  many 
instances,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  the 
real  nature  of  the  case.  The  individual  follows 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations  ;  he  is  continually 
engaging  in  new  pursuits,  and  soon  relinquish- 
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ing  them,  without  any  other  inducement  than 
mere  caprice  and  fickleness.  At  length  the 
total  perversion  of  his  affections,  the  dislike, 
and  perhaps  even  enmity,  manifested  towards 
his  dearest  friends,  excite  greater  alarm.  When 
it  happens  that  the  head  of  a  family  labours 
under  this  ambiguous  modification  of  insanity, 
it  is  sometimes  thought  necessary,  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives,  and  to  prevent  absolute  ruin  from 
thoughtless  and  absurd  extravagance,  or  from 
the  results  of  wild  projects  and  speculations,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  the  individual  has  always 
a  plausible  reason  to  offer  for  his  conduct,  to 
make  some  attempt  with  a  view  to  take  the 
management  of  his  affairs  out  of  his  hands. 
The  laws  have  made  inadequate  provision  for 
such  contingencies,  and  the  endeavour  is  often 
unsuccessful.  If  the  matter  is  brought  before 
a  jury,  and  the  individual  gives  pertinent  replies 
to  the  questions  that  are  put  to  him,  and  dis¬ 
plays  no  particular  mental  illusion,  a  feature 
which  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  essential  to 
madness,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  suit  will 
be  rejected. 

Persons  labouring  under  this  disorder  are 
capable  of  reasoning  or  supporting  an  argument 
upon  any  subject  within  their  sphere  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  may  be  presented  to  them  ;  and  they 
often  display  great  ingenuity  in  giving  reasons 
for  the  eccentricities  of  their  conduct,  and  in 
accounting  for  and  justifying  the  state  of  moral 
feeling  under  which  they  appear  to  exist.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  their  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  termed  unsound  ;  they  think  and  act 
under  the  influence  of  strongly  excited  feelings, 
and  persons  accounted  sane  are,  under  such 
circumstances,  proverbially  liable  to  error  both 
in  judgment  and  conduct. 

Esquirol  and  Georget  both  recognise  the 
same  form  of  disease,  and  the  former  considers 
moral  perversion  as  constant  and  essential  in 
every  species  of  madness.  The  affirmation  of 
Esquirol  is,  however,  much  too  general,  as  in¬ 
stances  are  not  wanting  in  which  patients, 
labouring  under  mental  alienation,  have  ex¬ 
hibited  an  amiable  moral  disposition,  and  an 
undisturbed  flow  of  the  natural  affections.  The 
ordinary  connexion  between  insanity  and  moral 
depravity  is  nevertheless  striking  ;  indeed,  the 

I  latter  is  sometimes  the  earliest  indication  of  the 
former.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Haslam, 
that  young  persons  who  exhibit  an  uncontroll¬ 
able  disposition  to  vice,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  excellent  moral  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  frequently  become  deranged  in  their 
intellect  as  they  advance  in  life.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  when  insanity  is  hereditary  in  a 
family,  one  member  of  it  may  be  absolutely 
deranged,  while  another,  with  unimpaired  in¬ 
tellect,  shall  exhibit  a  frantic  violence  in  his 
passions,  or  an  inveterate  immorality  in  his 
habits. 

There  is  a  form  of  mental  derangement 
peculiar  to  old  age,  which  constitutes  a  variety 
of  moral  insanity. 

Ifiis  disordered  state  makes  its  appearance 
in  old  men  who  have  never  before  been  insane 
or  suspected  of  any  tendency  to  mental  de¬ 
rangement.  It  consists,  like  other  forms  of 
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moral  insanity,  in  a  morbid  excitement  of 
passions  and  a  remarkable  perversion  of  the 
temper  and  propensities.  The  whole  moral 
character  of  the  person  is  changed.  ‘  The 
pious,’  says  Dr.  Burrows,  *  become  impious, 
the  content  and  happy  discontented  and  miser¬ 
able,  the  prudent  and  economical  imprudent 
and  ridiculously  profuse,  the  liberal  penurious, 
the  sober  drunken.’  In  some  elderly  persons, 
impulses  which  had  long  been  effete  become,  of 
a  sudden,  excited,  and  a  strong  tendency  to 
vicious  habits  is  displayed.  ‘  In  fact,  the  reve¬ 
rence  which  age  and  the  conduct  suited  to  it 
always  command  is  converted  into  shame  and 
pity  at  the  perversion  of  those  moral  and  social 
qualities  which,  perhaps,  have  hitherto  adorned 
the  patient’s  declining  days.’  This  description 
coincides  accurately  with  the  character  of  moral 
insanity.  There  are  instances,  though  rare,  of 
the  appearance  of  hallucinative  madness  in  old 
persons,  but  the  case  we  have  now  described 
is  of  a  different  character,  and  consists  in  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  moral  or  active 
powers  alone. 

II.  Monomania.  —  This  is  the  form  of 
insanity  formerly  termed  melancholia,  which 
term  is  frequently  inapplicable,  since  the  hallu¬ 
cination  under  which  the  patient  labours  is 
sometimes  quite  the  reverse  of  gloomy.  The 
term  monomania,  first  suggested  by  M.  Es¬ 
quirol,  is  of  more  general  applicability,  and 
expresses  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  affec¬ 
tion. 

“  This  form  of  insanity,”  says  Dr.  Prichard, 
“is  characterised  by  some  particular  illusion  or 
erroneous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  giving  rise  to  a  partial  aberration 
of  judgment.  The  individual  affected  is  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  thinking  correctly  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  particular  illusion, 
while  in  other  respects  he  betrays  no  palpable 
disorder  of  mind.” 

“  The  notion,  however,  which  many  persons 
entertain  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  is  far 
from  being  correct  in  its  full  extent.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  mind  of  the  monomaniac  is 
perfectly  sound  when  its  faculties  are  exercised 
on  any  subject  unconnected  with  a  particular 
impression,  which  in  itself  constitutes  the  entire 
disease.  Cases  are  indeed  on  record,  which,  if 
faithfully  related,  fully  come  up  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  general,  the  real  character  of  mono¬ 
mania  is  very  different.  The  individual  affected 
is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  calm,  and 
exhibits  no  symptom  of  that  perturbation  and 
constant  excitement  which  are  observed  in 
raving  madness.  But,  on  careful  inquiry,  it 
will  be  found  that  his  mind  is  in  many  respects 
in  different  condition  from  that  of  perfect  health. 
The  habits  and  disposition  have,  perhaps,  been 
long,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  state 
which  characterises  moral  insanity.  If  we 
advert  to  the  order  and  connexion  of  morbid 
phenomena,  we  often  learn  that  on  a  settled 
and  habitual  melancholy,  or  on  a  morose  and 
sullen  misanthropy,  long  growing  and  indulged, 
or  on  some  other  disordered  and  perverted  state 
of  the  feelings  and  affections,  a  particular  illu¬ 
sion  has  more  recently  supervened.  An  intli- 
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vidual  of  melancholic  temperament,  who  has 
long  been  under  the  influence  of  circumstances 
calculated  to  impair  his  health,  and  call  into 
play  the  morbid  tendencies  of  his  constitution, 
sustains  some  unexpected  misfortune,  or  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  causes  of  anxiety  ;  lie  becomes  dejected 
in  spirits,  desponds,  broods  over  his  feelings  till 
all  the  prospects  of  life  appear  to  him  dark  and 
comfortless.  1 1  is  inclinations  are  now  so  altered 
that  no  motive  has  sufficient  influence  over  him 
to  rouse  him  to  voluntary  and  cheerful  exertion. 
During  this  period,  if  questioned  as  to  the 
causes  of  his  mental  dejection,  he  will  probably 
assign  no  particular  reason  for  it.  At  length, 
his  gloom  and  despondency  becoming  more  and 
more  intense,  his  imagination  fixes  upon  some 
particular  circumstance  of  a  distressing  nature, 
and  this  becomes  afterwards  the  focus  round 
which  the  feelings  which  harass  him  concentrate 
themselves.  This  circumstance  is  often  some 
real,  occasionally  some  trifling,  act  of  delin¬ 
quency,  for  which  the  individual  expresses  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  disproportionate,  self-con¬ 
demnation.  In  other  instances,  an  unreal 
phantom  suggests  itself,  in  harmony  with  the 
prevalent  tone  of  the  feelings,  which  at  first 
haunts  the  mind  as  possible,  apd  is  at  length 
admitted  as  reality.  Other  individuals  begin 
by  indulging  morose  and  unfriendly  sentiments 
towards  all  their  acquaintance,  magnifying  in 
imagination  every  trifling  neglect  into  a  grievous 
contumely.  They  fancy,  at  length,  that  they 
find  in  some  casual  occurrence  glaring  proofs  of 
premeditated  designs  to  ruin  them  and  expose 
them  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  society. 
The  disease,  in  these  cases,  has  its  real  com¬ 
mencement  long  before  the  period  when  the 
particular  illusion,  which  is  only  an  accessary 
symptom,  is  discovered,  and  even  before  it 
became  impressed  on  the  imagination;  but  it  is 
not  until  that  impression  has  taken  place,  that 
the  case  assumes  the  proper  character  of  mono¬ 
mania.” 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  illusion  of  the 
monomaniac  usually  bears  a  close  relation  to 
his  former  habits  of  thought ;  and  that  mono¬ 
mania  generally  supervenes  on  some  disordered 
state  of  the  moral  feelings.  In  reasoning  on 
insanity,  much  instruction  may  be  derived  from 
an  attentive  observation  of  what  passes  in  our 
own  minds  ;  for  the  mind  of  a  maniac  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  materials  as  that  of  a  sane 
person  —  but  their  equilibrium  is  lost. 

Now,  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  man  who 
has  been  much  occupied  with  moral  reflections, 
to  dwell  so  long  on  some  one  point  on  which 
his  feelings  were  deeply  interested,  that  his 
judgment  has  begun  to  lose  its  ascendancy,  and 
he  has  felt  the  necessity  of  receding  from  the 
subject  as  one  which  his  mind  was  no  longer 
equal  to  grapple  with,  and  of  allowing  his 
faculties  to  recover  their  wonted  elasticity  amid 
the  diversions  and  occupations  ot  ordinary  life. 
Had  he  continued  to  indulge  in  such  contem¬ 
plations,  insanity  might  have  been  the  result. 

Supposing  a  sane  state  of  mind,  there  would 
appear  to  be  this  difference  in  the  effect  of  too 
long  continued  attention  to  subjects  ot  a  purely 
intellectual,  and  to  those  of  a  moral,  character  ; 
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in  the  former  instance,  the  mind  becomes  simply 
fatigued,  and  cannot  get  any  further  in  the 
inquiry  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  tendency  to 
illusion,  and  the  object  is  magnified  or  distorted: 
hence  many  men  go  mad  of  love  or  religion,  for 
one  who  takes  his  start  from  mathematics  or 
chemistry. 

As  the  illusions  of  monomania  are  connected 
with  the  peculiar  impressions  which  have  been 
predominant  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  so 
they  must  necessarily  partake  largely  of  the 
genius  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lives 
—  its  politics  —  its  philosophy  —  and  its  super¬ 
stitions.  Thus  the  Greeks  were  hunted  by 
furies,  the  Jews  possessed  by  demons,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  of  unenlightened  ages  bound  by  the 
spells  of  witches,  and  the  men  of  later  times 
mystified  by  the  dreams  of  religious  or  political 
fanaticism,  or  tormented  by  the  horrors  of  ideal 
pecuniary  embarrassment. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
hypochondriasis  and  monomania,  since  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  the  latter  state  sometimes  have  reference 
to  bodily  ailments. 

A  great  number  and  variety  of  cases  com¬ 
ing  under  the  same  head,  of  monomania  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fear  and  despondency,  are  instances  i 
in  which  the  apprehensions  of  the  individual  : 
are  concentrated  on  his  bodily  feelings,  or  relate  | 
to  some  diseased  or  preternatural  state  in  which  I 
he  conceives  himself  to  exist.  In  the  first  stage 
this  disease  is  hypochondriasis ;  the  patient  i 
dwells  constantly  on  some  trifling  ailments, 
which  he  magnifies  in  apprehension,  broods  I 
over,  and  on  account  of  which  he  makes  him-  I 
self  miserable.  In  this  form,  hypochondriasis  I 
constitutes  a  variety  of  moral  insanity,  and  a 
hundred  cases  of  this  description  are  to  be  I 
found  for  one  which  actually  makes  the  trail-  ;  I 
sition  into  erroneous  belief.  When  this  change 
has  taken  place,  the  disorder  is  accounted  a 
decided  one  of  insanity  ;  as  when  a  man  fancies  II 
that  his  head  has  grown  larger  than  his  body,  II 
that  his  legs  are  made  of  glass,  that  he  has  a  j 
wolf  or  a  fish  in  his  stomach.  The  absurd  1 1 
ideas  which  the  diseased  imagination  frames,  in  i 
order  to  account  for  trifling  bodily  suffering, 
are  as  numerous  as  they  are  strange  and  sur-  . 
prising.  Dr.  Prichard  mentions  a  lunatic  who  |l 
laboured  apparently  under  neuralgic  pains.  He  | 
fancied  that  the  physician,  to  whose  care  he  was  I 
confided,  had  the  power  of  torturing  him  by  ( 
electricity,  and  that  invisible  wires  were  spread  j  i 
through  every  part  of  the  house,  as  conductors  of  1 1 
the  fluid,  which  was  used  at  night  as  the  instru-  i  j 
ment  of  cruel  and  tyrannical  persecution.  Many  I  p 
a  flatulent  hypochondriac  has  fancied  the  exist-  jj 
once  of  a  goblin  or  demon  in  his  stomach  ;  and  l 
the  association  between  his  internal  feelings  and  i ; 
the  idea  by  which  it  was  accounted  for,  has  be-  |  i 
come  so  firm,  that  nothing  in  future  has  been  |l 
capable  of  changing  it. 

III.  Mania.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  dif-  :| 
fuse  on  the  phenomena  of  mania.  The  utter  1 | 
subversion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  j 
which  constitutes  this  affection,  defies  classifica-  I  i 
tion ;  all  the  faculties  are  over  excited  without  ij 
any  permanent  object  on  which  to  exercise  I 
themselves.  Dr.  Prichard  gives,  as  u  general  1 1 
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illustration  of  this  form  of  disease  in  its  greatest 
intensity,  an  abstract  of  the  description  by 
Chiaruggi,  which  is  cited  with  high  commenda¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Heinroth. 

“  Among  the  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of 
this  disease,  we  are  at  first  struck  by  impetuous, 
audacious,  shameless  habits,  a  bold  menacing 
;  aspect  ;  the  natural  evacuations  are  deficient ; 
the  skin  becomes  of  a  slat}'  colour;  the  forehead 
i contracted;  the  eyebrows  drawn  up;  the  hair 
bristled;  the  breathing  hurried.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  begins  to  glow;  the  eyes  become  fiery 
and  sparkling;  the  looks  are  wandering,  and 
•scarcely  ever  fixed;  the  eyelids  are  by  turns 
drawn  widely  open,  and  closely  shut;  the  eye¬ 
balls  are  prominent,  as  if  pushed  forward  out 
of  the  orbits.  With  this  wild  and  menacing 
appearance  is  combined  a  patient  endurance  of 
hunger,  and  a  remarkable  insensibility  of  cold. 
If  sleep  visits  the  patient  at  all,  it  is  short, 
unquiet,  and  easily  disturbed.  In  the  second 

•  stage,  anger,  violence,  and  the  loss  of  reason, 
manifest  themselves  in  their  greatest  intensity  ; 
shrieking,  roaring,  raging,  abusive  expressions 
land  conduct  towards  the  dearest  friends  and  the 
mearest  relations,  who  are  now  looked  upon  as 
the  bitterest  enemies.  The  patient  tears  his 
clothes  to  tatters,  destroys,  breaks  in  pieces 
•whatever  comes  in  his  way.  A  striking  and 
characteristic  circumstance  is  the  propensity  to 
:go  quite  naked.  Whoever  touches  the  patient 
•is  abused  or  struck  by  him.  Strange  confused 
ideas,  absurd  prejudices,  occupy  the  mind. 
•Stillness  soon  follows,  or  a  murmuring  sound, 
as  if  the  patient  were  alone  :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  is  alone,  talking  and  gesticulating  as  if 
he  were  in  company.  If  such  individuals  are 
•confined  and  tied  during  the  height  of  their 
paroxysms,  for  their  own  security  or  that  of 
others,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  truly 
patanical  expression  which  their  countenances 
display.  In  this  state  they  throw  hastily  away, 
with  cries  and  shrieks,  all  the  food  presented  to  I 
them,  except  fluids,  which  thirst  compels  them  ! 
•io  receive.  When,  after  some  days,  hunger  ‘<{ 
Begins  to  be  felt,  they  swallow  every  thing  with  ( 
arutal  greediness;  they  even  devour,  as  "it  has  ; 
-iften  been  observed,  their  own  excrements, 
•vhich,  black  and  offensive,  escape  from  them  in  ! 
^reat  quantity,  or  smear  with  them  clothes,  j 
reds,  and  walls.  Notwithstanding  his  constant  I 
exertion  of  mind  and  body,  the  muscular  I 
strength  of  the  patient  seems  daily  to  increase;  j 
re  is  able  to  break  the  strongest  bonds,  and  even  J 
hams  ;  his  limbs  seem  to  acquire  a  remarkable 
nmbleness  and  pliability,  and  a  singular  aptitude 

5  Performing  movements  and  actions  which  1 
qrpear  almost  supernatural.  Chiaruggi  saw  a 
woman,  who,  clothed  in  a  strait- waistcoat,  and 

•  aced  down  in  her  bed  like  a  child  in  a  cradle, 
drew  out  her  limbs  from  this  double  confine- 
tnent  with  the  greatest  nimbleness  and  pliancy. 

mid,  however,  and  impudent  as  such  patients 
're,  yet  they  are,  according  to  common  observa¬ 
tion,  although  not  without  exceptions,  easily 
daunted  by  a  strong  threatening  voice,  by  the 
■ight  of  stocks,  by  close  though  harmless  re- 

tldV  I.  ^  tl,eir  violeuce  llas  expended 
they  become  still,  gloomy,  appear  to  be 
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|  reflecting  or  brooding  over  something;  but  they 
break  out  again,  before  it  can  be  anticipated, 
into  a  new  storm  of  rage.  At  length  conies  on 
the  third  stage.  A  real  cessation  of  violent 
paroxysms  now  ensues,  exhaustion,  sleep,  though 
unquiet,  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams.  The 
pulse  is  small,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  body 
squalid,  the  countenance  pallid  and  meager. 

I  he  patient  is  obdurately  silent,  or  sings  and 
laughs  in  a  strange  manner,  or  chatters  with 
incessant  volubility.  These  uncertain  intervals, 
which  often  put  on  the  appearance  of  fatuity, 
are  frequently  interrupted  by  new  but  short 
renewals  of  violence.  Memory  for  the  most 
part  remains  unimpaired  through  all  the  stages, 
and  during  the  highest  intensity  of  the  disease 
the  senses  appear  to  acquire  an  unusual  degree 
of  acuteness  and  susceptibility.  A  patient  who 
had  recovered  described  to  Chiaruggi  all  the 
scenes  of  his  wild  reverie  and  long-continued 
mental  perturbation.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  maniacal  patients  of  this  description  are 
never  attacked  by  any  epidemic,  and  are  seldom 
affected  by  any  contagious  malady.  According 
to  Mead  and  many  others,  even  consumptive 
disorders,  dropsies,  and  other  chronic  maladies, 
have  disappeared  on  the  accession  of  violent 
insanity.  When  patients  are  not  freed  from  the 
disease  after  a  succession  of  attacks,  which  come 
on  like  so  many  paroxysms  of  fever,  one  or 
the  other  of  the  following  events  ensues  :  either 
the  powers  of  mind  are  exhausted  to  that  degree 
that  the  disease  subsides  into  a  permanent 
fatuity  ;  or  this  appearance  of  fatuity  is  only  a 
space  of  calmness  interposed  between  relapses 
of  violent  madness,  which  now  and  then  break 
out,  like  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano,  after  a  lonp- 
period  of  repose  ;  or  the  patient  falls  into  a 
state  of  melancholy,  or  of  complete  mental 
confusion  ;  or,  finally,  his  madness  becomes 
chronical,  and  he  scarcely  recovers  from  this 
condition,  in  which  sense  and  understanding 
appear  to  be  lost  in  incoherence.  Chiaruggi 
saw  a  woman  who  had  sat  during  twenty-five 
years  on  a  stone  floor,  in  a  fearfully  demented 
state,  beating  the  ground  with  her  chains  without 
ceasing  by  day  or  by  night.” 

It  is  often  observed  that  violent  mania  soon 
ariives  at  a  kind  of  imperfect  crisis,  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  abates,  and  the  disease  passes 
into  a  chronic  state.  M.  Esquirol  thinks  that 
this  change  generally,  or,  at  least,  frequently, 
takes  place  within  a  month  from  the  first  acces¬ 
sion  of  an  acute  attack. 

I  he  ultimate  tendency  of  insanity  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  mental  decay  or  dementia.  The 
transition  to  this,  however,  is  gradual,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  stage  of  protracted  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  majority  of  patients  in 
•  lunatic  asylums  are  found  to  exist  for  years, 

|  and  which  sometimes  continues  during  life, 

]  without  ever  terminating  in  complete  dementia. 

|  This  state  is  a  combination  of  mania,  or  mono- 
j  mania,  and  dementia,  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
I  these  different  forms  of  insanity  are  not  dis- 
|  tinetly  marked,  but  in  some  measure  blend  and 
pass  into  each  other. 

The  symptoms  belonging  to  one  form  of 
i  madness  are  often  confounded  with  those  of 
3  E 
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another,  and  from  the  combination  there  results, 
as  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer  of  extensive 
observation  and  research,  an  assemblage  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which  bears  little  or  no  similitude  to 
the  description  found  in  books,  and  commonly 
entertained. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that,  in  all 
cases  of  insanity,  there  are  successive  periods  of 
monomania,  mania,  and  dementia  ;  but  sgch  an 
opinion  must  have  been  formed  from  very  limited 
observation,  and  is  certainly  incorrect. 

I V.  Dementia.  —  This  is  a  state  in  which 
imperfectly  defined  and  unconnected  ideas 
chase  each  other  rapidly  through  the  mind  ;  the 
powers  of  continued  attention  and  reflexion  are 
lost,  and  even  the  perceptive  faculty  at  length 
becomes  indistinct.  Dr.  Prichard  describes  the 
phenomena  of  dementia  as  referable  to  four  dis¬ 
tinct  stages :  — 

1.  That  of  impaired  memory,  which  obtains 
especially  with  regard  to  recent  events. 

2.  That  of  irrationality  —  a  total  loss  of  rea¬ 
soning  power,  arising  from  the  absence  of  vo¬ 
luntary  control  over  the  thoughts. 

3.  That  of  incomprehension,  in  which  the 
patient  cannot  understand  any  thing  that  is  said 
to  him. 

4.  That  of  inappetency,  or  loss  of  instinct  and 
volition,  in  which  the  individual  loses  even  his 
animal  instincts,  and  does  not  obey  the  calls  of 
nature. 

He  observes,  that  dementia  approaches  most 
gradually  when  it  occurs  as  the  accompaniment 
of  old  age,  and  that  its  several  degrees  are  most 
distinctly  recognised  in  such  instances. 

Such  are  the  forms  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
or  to  a  mixture  of  several,  every  case  of  insanity 
may  be  referred.  We  have  now  to  notice  cer¬ 
tain  morbid  conditions,  which  occur  as  com¬ 
plications  of  insanity,  and  materially  influence 
the  prognosis  and  the  treatment. 

General  paralysis.  —  There  is  a  peculiar 
modification  of  paralysis  which  often  accom¬ 
panies  the  advanced  stages  of  insanity,  and 
especially  those  cases  which  are  passing,  or  have 
already  degenerated  into  dementia.  M.  Es¬ 
quirol  was  the  first  writer  who  directed  the 
attention  of  physicians  to  this  morbid  state,  and 
pointed  out  the  incurable  nature  of  insanity 
complicated  with  paralysis. 

This  form  of  paralysis  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women.  Of  109  insane  paralytic 
patients,  who  came  under  the  care  of  M.  Es- 
quirol,  at  Charenton,  during  three  years,  95 
were  males.  The  same  author  made  similar 
observations  at  the  llicetre,  and  the  fact  has 
been  corroborated  by  Dr.  Foville,  chief  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  asylum  at  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen. 
Of  334  lunatics  at  that  institution,  31  were 
paralytic,  and  of  these  22  were  men.  At 
Charenton,  M.  Esquirol  has  found  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  paralytics  still  greater,  forming  no  less 
than  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  patients; 
of  609  cases  of  insanity,  10!)  were  also  para¬ 
lytic.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  cases 
is  immense :  thus  of  366  male  lunatics,  95 
were  paralytic;  of  253  females,  only  14. 

M.  Calmeil  has  marked  three  degrees  in  the 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  The  first 
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degree  is  characterised  merely  by  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  which 
renders  the  articulation  imperfect,  the  patient 
drawling  and  stammering,  like  an  intoxicated 
person;  the  tongue,  however,  can  be  naturally 
protruded,  and  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
face  preserve  their  usual  position.  In  the  second 
degree  the  defect  of  articulation  is  greater,  and 
the  patient  is  incapable  of  uttering  a  word  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  limbs  are  now  affected  with 
paralysis ;  the  patient  rises  from  his  chair  with 
difficulty,  by  fixing  his  hands  upon  its  arms, 
and  when  he  attempts  to  walk,  his  gait  is 
tottering.  When  in  the  recumbent  posture,  he 
moves  all  his  limbs  with  freedom.  The  upper 
extremities  are  less  affected  than  the  lower,  yet 
in  some  instances  the  arms  are  impeded  in  their 
movements,  and  raised  to  the  head  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  chin  has  a  tendency  to  fall  upon 
the  chest,  from  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  J 
the  neck,  and  the  trunk  is  ill  poised  upon  the  i 
pelvis,  from  the  impaired  action  of  its  muscles,  j 
The  senses  in  general  are  much  obtunded  ;  the  ; 
patient  however  still  continues  to  feel,  see,  hear,  \ 
and  smell.  The  excretions  escape  without  | 
notice,  whether  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  |i 
or  the  inattention  of  the  patient  —  more  pro-  r 
bably  the  latter.  Patients  affected  with  this  i: 
degree  of  paralysis  are  generally  in  an  advanced  > 
stage  of  dementia.  In  the  third  degree,  the  ! 
patient  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  vegeta-  ; 
tion.  Articulation  is  almost  or  entirely  lost,  i 
The  patient  cannot  stand,  and  at  last  loses  all  i 
power  of  moving  the  lower  extremities ;  the  j 
hand  and  arms  are  less  completely  paralysed,  e; 
Frequently  no  trace  of  intelligence  remains  ;  r 
the  patient  waits  till  food  is  put  into  his  mouth;  ;i 
he  is  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature;  and  r 
though  he  still  retains  the  senses  of  sight  and  i 
taste,  and  perceives  strong  odours,  he  pays  no 
attention  to  surrounding  objects.  In  the  first  I 
and  second  stages,  just  described,  the  functions  )l 
of  organic  life  are  nearly  in  a  healthy  state  ;  [j 
the  circulation  is  natural,  sleep  undisturbed,  || 
excretion  is  duly  performed,  and  the  flesh  || 
remains  firm  and  plump.  In  the  third  stage,  II 
however,  digestion  is  impaired,  and  the  frame  11 
becomes  emaciated.  At  length  the  integuments  i  a 
slough  on  those  parts  most  subjected  to  pres- II 
sure,  cedema  of  the  most  depending  parts m 
supervenes,  and  hectic  fever  closes  the  scene. Ill 
Death  seldom  occurs  as  the  simple  consequence!  U 
of  the  cerebral  disease,  the  abdominal  or  thoracic!  |J 
viscera  being  generally  affected. 

Dissection  has  proved  that  this  species  off  II 
paralysis  is  almost  uniformly  connected  with' J I 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  It 
brain,  especially  near  its  surface.  The  observ-i  M 
ations  of  M.  Calmeil  on  this  subject  will  U  I 
presently  alluded  to.  From  numerous  observ-i  Id 
ations  of  MM.  Calmeil,  Esquirol,  and  others  I  I 
it  results  that  this  kind  of  paralysis  commences!  Id 
in  some  instances,  a  long  time  after  the  accession Itj 
of  insanity,  in  others  simultaneously  with  itllii 
while  in  a  few  it  precedes  it.  M.  Calmeil jj 
states  that,  at  Charenton,  the  paralysis  general  1 4  a 
supervened  soon  after  the  commencement  ol|(i 
insanity.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  to  Ml) 
Esquirol,  in  which  patients  seized  with  general  u| 
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paralysis  have  retained  perfect  vigour  of  intellect 
for  some  time,  but  have  subsequently  fallen  into 
a  state  of  mental  derangement.  The  mean 
duration  of  the  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  stated 
by  Calmeil  at  thirteen  months;  and  he  con¬ 
firms  the  observation  of  Esquirol,  that  few 
patients  survive  longer  than  three  years. 
The  disorder  is  generally  progressive,  though  a 
few  individuals  have  suddenly  recovered  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  several  miles  a  day,  and  to 
resume,  for  a  time,  their  ordinary  occupations. 
The  prognosis,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  most 
unfavourable.  M.  Royer  Collard,  during 
twenty  years’  experience  in  a  very  large  esta¬ 
blishment,  did  not  witness  a  single  recovery. 
Esquirol  and  Calmeil  agree  in  considering  the 
malady  as  generally  incurable;  the  former, 
however,  has  seen  three,  and  the  latter  two, 
instances  of  recovery. 

Diseases  of  the  brain.  —  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  brain  in  insanity  has  reference  rather  to 
its  operations  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  than  to 
its  general  functions  as  a  part  of  the  corporeal 
frame.  Many  lunatics  have  remained  in  asy¬ 
lums  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ;  nor  are 
cases  of  unusual  longevity  wanting  among  the 
insane.  Still,  however,  the  brain  is  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  hence  very  liable  to  inflammation  and 
congestion,  with  their  ordinary  results,  as  apo¬ 
plexy,  palsy, and  convulsive  affections,  to  which 
the  insane  are  much  more  liable  than  other 
persons. 

Diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 
—  Many  insane  patients  die  of  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  Such  com¬ 
plications  ot  insanity  are  too  frequent  to  be 
regarded  as  accidental,  although  it  may  puzzle 
pathologists  to  account  for  them.  We  should 
be  much  disposed  to  regard  defective  innerva¬ 
tion  as  a  frequent  cause  of  their  occurrence  ;  it 
being  established,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip,  that  the  abstraction  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  energy  from  a  part  gives  rise  to  disordered 
action  of  its  minute  vessels.  The  coexistence 
of  phthisis  with  insanity  is  so  frequent  as  to 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  particular  ob¬ 
servation.  M.  Esquirol  states  that  phthisis 
often  precedes  or  accompanies  the  invasion  of 
melancholia.  The  patient  loses  his  strength, 
and  becomes  emaciated ;  lie  has  slow  fever, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  cough  and  diar¬ 
rhoea,  while  the  symptoms  of  insanity  are  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  and  continue  until 
death.  On  dissection,  the  lungs  are  found  to 
be  tuberculated,  or  affected  with  melanosis. 
Dr.  Greding  found  that  <10  out  of  100  maniacs, 
and  20  out  of  24  melancholics,  laboured  under 
phthisis:  according  to  the  same  writer,  7G  out 
of  100  maniacs,  and  20  out  of  24  melancholic 
patients,  had  effusion  in  one  or  both  cavities  of 
the  pleura. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  uncommon. 
M.  I'oville  found  some  organic  change  in  the 
heart  or  great  vessels  in  five  out  of  six  of  all 
the  bodies  of  lunatics  which  he  examined  after 
death,  during  three  years:  the  most  frequent  I 
morbid  state  was  hypertrophy.  Dr.  Prichard 
concurs  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Foville,  that  these 
lesions  are  more  frequently  results  of  the  con- 
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I  tinned  violence  done  to  the  thoracic  organs  by 
the  agitation,  efforts,  and  cries  of  the  patient, 
than  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  frequent 
among  the  immediate  causes  of  death.  A  pro¬ 
tracted  state  of  obstinate  constipation  is  at  length 
succeeded  by,  or  alternates  with,  diarrhoea, 
j  which  terminates  in  fatal  dysentery.  On  ex¬ 
amination  after  death,  the  intestines  are  found 
loaded  with  indurated  matter,  or  empty  and 
pale,  with  discoloured  patches,  abrasions,  ul 
cerations,  or  gangrenous  spots  in  the  mucous 
coat. 

Cachectic  diseases. —  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
insanity,  cachectic  disorders  are  prevalent ;  as 
scaly  or  papular  eruptions,  scorbutic  affections 
of  the  gums,  furunculi,  and  a  disposition  to 
sloughing  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  griping  pains, 
and  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  ema¬ 
ciation. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  those  causes 
of  death  which  seem  to  have  some  peculiar 
relation  to  the  state  of  insanity.  There  are 
some  others  to  which,  though  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  accidental,  the  physical  condition  of 
insane  patients  renders  them  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious.  Among  these  are  pulmonary  catarrh 
and  typhoid  fever:  cephalic  fevers  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  peculiarly  fatal  to  lunatics.  The 
diagnosis  of  accidental  diseases  in  the  insane  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  since  they  have  a 
great  tendency  to  make  unfounded  complaints, 
and  either  conceal  or  are  insensible  to  the 
presence  of  real  disease.  Patients  should 
therefore  be  carefully  watched  ;  and  altered 
habits,  and  the  expression  of  dejection  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  countenance  of  a  lunatic,  should 
lead  to  an  immediate  examination  of  his  physical 
state,  as  they  probably  indicate  the  approach  of 
some  serious  malady. 

The  prognosis  of  insanity  is  greatly  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Under  judicious 
treatment  a  large  proportion  of  cases  recover. 
In  many  instances  the  recovery  is  complete  and 
permanent;  in  others,  and  perhaps  the  majority, 
the  disease  is  curable  only  to  a  certain  point, 
and  the  patient  retains  such  a  susceptibility  to 
it,  that,  although  he  may  he  perfectly  rational,  a 
studious  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  mental 
inquietude  is  necessary  to  keep  him  so;  and, 
even  when  all  tendency  to  insanity  appears  to 
have  passed  away,  the  fact  of  its  having  once 
existed  affords  ground  for  fearing  its  recurrence; 
an  observation  which  is  true  with  reference  to 
all  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

fhe  termination  of  mania  in  dementia  has 
already  been  noticed.  The  circumstances  which 
chiefly  influence  our  prognosis  in  insanity  are 
the  following :  — 

1 .  The  complication  of  insanity  with  other 
cerebral  disorders.  —  The  most  unfavourable 
complication  is  that  of  general  paralysis ;  if 
this  affection  be  present,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  case  must  generally  be  considered 
hopeless.  Epilepsy  is  also  a  very  unfavourable 
complication  ;  it  is  much  less  so,  however,  in 
those  cases  where  the  fits  occur  only  at  periods 
of  high  maniacal  excitement,  as  the  effects  of  a 
3  E  2 
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transient  cause,  than  in  those  where  violent 
mania  appears  as  the  sequel  or  occasional  inter¬ 
lude  of  inveterate  epilepsy,  which  latter  case  is 
a  very  desperate  one. 

2.  The  form,  of  the  disease.  —  This  is  of  great 
importance  with  reference  to  the  event.  The 
following  comparative  statement  of  recoveries 
among  the  patients  at  Charenton  is  given  by 
M.  Esquirol. 

Mania  .  .  115  cases  out  of  226 

Monomania  91  ...  289 

Dementia  .  3  .  .  .  99 
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In  the  total  number  of  cases  are  included  109 
paralytics,  1  9  epileptics,  and  4  idiots  ;  so  that 
the  number  of  curable  cases  may  be  considered 
as  reduced  to  487,  of  which  number  more  than 
two  fifths  were  restored.  “  It  is  remarkable,” 
observes  Dr.  Prichard,  “  that  the  greater  sana- 
bility  of  maniacs,  in  comparison  with  mono¬ 
maniacs,  had  place  only  in  males.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  monomania  is  comparatively 
a  more  curable  disease  in  females  than  in  men.” 

3.  The  period  of  the  disease.  —  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration;  the  chance  of  recovery 
being  much  greater  when  the  case  comes  early 
under  treatment.  In  the  practice  of  Dr.  Willis, 
nine  out  of  ten  are  stated  to  have  recovered 
when  placed  under  his  care  within  three  months 
after  the  first  attack.  Under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  Dr.  Finch  treated  successfully  61  cases 
out  of  69.  Dr.  Burrows  cured  221  out  of  242 
recent  cases ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Retreat, 
near  York,  affords  a  proportion  of  at  least  seven 
recoveries  out  of  eight  recent  cases. 

A  table  of  recoveries  at  the  Gloucester 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Ilitch,  the  resident  medical  officer,  which 
affords  similar  results,  and  contains  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  restoration  to  reason  after  so  long  a 
duration  of  insanity,  as  to  show  that  we  ought 
never  absolutely  to  despair. 

Age.  —  M.  Esquirol  has  found  that  the  most 
favourable  age  for  recovery  is  between  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth  year,  and  that  few  are 
cured  after  the  age  of  fifty'.  From  the  table  of 
recoveries  at  Charenton,  it  appears  that  the 
greatest  number  of  cures  were  in  patients  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  recoveries 
diminishes  progressively  from  the  forty-fifth 
year  onwards.  The  diminution  is  more  abrupt 
in  women,  and  more  uniform  in  men.  Cases 
occurring  before  the  twentieth  year  are  most 
numerous  in  males.  In  men  the  disease  most 
frequently  makes  its  invasion  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ;  in 
women  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  The 
experience  of  Charenton  shows  that  advanced 
age  does  not  preclude  hope,  twenty  men  having 
recovered  after  their  fiftieth  year;  in  which 
number  are  included  four  out  of  twelve  lunatics 
who  were  more  than  seventy  years  old. 

5.  Sex.  —  Insanity  has  generally  been  ob¬ 
served  to  be  more  curable  in  women  than  in 
men. 

6.  Season,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  are  alluded  to  by  our  author  as  modifying 
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the  prognosis;  these,  however,  we  need  not  dilate 
upon. 

The  general  proportion  of  recoveries,  in  cases 
of  all  kinds,  is  very  differently  estimated  by 
different  writers.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rows  affords  240  cures  in  an  aggregate  of  296 
cases  of  various  descriptions  —  221  in  242  recent 
cases,  1  9  in  64  old  cases  —  giving  an  average  of 
81  in  100  cases  of  all  sorts,  and  91  in  100 
recent  cases. 

Dr.  Jacobi  ascribes  the  large  proportion  of 
recoveries  in  England  to  the  practice,  which  he 
believes  to  obtain  in  this  country,  of  discharging 
patients  from  the  asylums  too  soon  after  apparent 
restoration.  In  this  gentleman’s  establishment 
at  Sieburg,  in  Westphalia,  40  out  of  100  cases 
were  dismissed  completely  cured,  and  6  with 
alleviation  of  symptoms.  Dr.  Prichard  justly 
remarks,  that  Jacobi  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  patients  are  dismissed  too  early 
from  lunatic  asylums  in  England.  “  It  is 
plainly  not  the  interest  of  those  who  conduct 
private  establishments  to  err  on  this  side ;  and, 
in  most  of  the  public  hospitals  in  this  country, 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  require  such  an  explanation." 

M.  Esquirol  has  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  extensive  researches  into  the  statistics  of 
lunatic  asylums.  In  the  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  he  gives  the  following  table  of  recoveries, 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  French  establish¬ 
ments  :  — 


Fr.  Lunatic  Asylums.  Dates.  Admis.  Rec. 

Charenton,  from  Nov.  22. 1798  to  1800,  22  Julv,  97...  83 

1803  . '  499...  161 

Salpetricre  ...  from  1801  to  1805  ...  1002...  407 

—  ...  from  1804  to  1813  ...  2005. ..1218 

—  ...  from  1800  to  1807  ...  531...  286 

—  ...  from  1812  to  1814  ...  891...  413 

^’private  elubl!’3  ]  from  1801  to  1813  - 

Totals .  5360  2691 


In  a  still  larger  calculation,  contained  in  the 
Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Med.,  4968  cures  are  re¬ 
ported  out  of  12,592  cases,  treated  at  the  Sal- 
petriere  and  Bicetre.  A  more  recent  report  of 
the  same  eminent  observer,  referring  to  the 
practice  of  Charenton  in  1826-28,  gives  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  recoveries  amounting  to  one  third  of 
cases  of  all  descriptions ;  and  an  official  report, 
made  at  Paris  in  1825,  of  the  state  of  lunatic 
hospitals  lor  the  three  preceding  years,  affords 
nearly  a  corresponding  result;  the  recoveries 
being  34  in  100,  including  cases  deemed  curable  | 
and  incurable.  Esquirol  has  collected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  from  English  lunatic  hos¬ 
pitals  :  — 

English  Lunatic  Asylums.  Dates.  Admis.  Reco. 


In  Bcthlcm  Hospital, 

from  1784  to  1794  .. 

SS74  . 

.  2557 

_  _ 

in  1813  .. 

422  . 

.  204 

In  St.  Luke’s 

from  1751  to  1801  .. 

.  6458  . 

.2811 

In  York  Asylum  .... 

In  the  Retreat  near  ) 
York,  y 

from  1801  to  1814  .. 

163  . 

.  6(1 

Totals . 

5918 

From  these  calculations  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  cures  formerly  obtained  in  English 
lunatic  asylums  was,  in  some  instances,  less  than 
that  which  is  reported  from  the  celebrated  hos¬ 
pitals  in  France.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  take  into  our  account  the  peeuliat 
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regulations  of  the  great  lunatic  establishments 
of  London.  The  hospitals  of  Bethlem  and  St. 
Luke  impose  certain  exclusions,  elsewhere  un¬ 
known.  They  reject  all  patients  who  have 
been  more  than  twelve  months  insane;  those 
affected  by  paralysis,  however  slight,  and  by 
epilepsy  or  convulsive  fits  ;  idiots,  the  aged  and 
infirm  ;  those  discharged  uncured  from  other 
hospitals:  there  are,  likewise,  other  exclusions 
besides  those  above  mentioned  ;  and  all  persons 
who  have  not  recovered  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  are  dismissed.  Yet,  on  comparing  the 
reports  of  these  hospitals  with  those  of  other 
institutions,  the  regulations  of  which  are  less 
favourable  to  a  high  proportion  of  cures,  and 
where  no  selection  or  exclusion  exists,  we  do 
not  find,  as  Dr.  Burrows  remarks,  the  relative 
number  ot  recoveries  to  be  so  great  as  might  be 
expected.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  observe 
that  the  reports  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  give  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  cures  than  those  of  many  years  preceding 
1817,  when  an  improvement  took  place  in  the 
arrangements  of  that  establishment.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rows  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  Stow,  who 
derived  his  information  from  Dr.  Tyson,  physi¬ 
cian  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  that  from  1684  to 
1703,  1294  patients  were  admitted,  of  whom 
890  were  cured,  which  is  a  proportion  of  two 
in  three.  But  from  1784  to  1794,  1664 

patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  574,  or  rather 
more  than  one  in  three,  recovered. 

So  great  a  difference  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  any  presumed  inferiority  of  skill  in  the 
practitioners,  or  of  arrangement  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  country ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  any  such  inferiority  existed. 
Since  the  removal  of  Bethlem  Hospital  to  a 
new  site  the  average  of  recoveries  has  greatly 
increased.  From  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  for  Dr.  Prichard,  it  appears  that,  out  of 
2060  cases,  admitted  between  1S19  and  1833, 
1124,  or  considerably  more  than  one  half,  were 
cured.  The  report  of  the  Stafford  Asylum,  from 

1818  to  1828,  gives  about  43  cures  in  every  100 
cases;  that  of  Wakefield  County  Asylum,  from 

1819  to  1826,  about  42  in  100.  A  report  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Asylum,  obtained  by  Dr. 
Pritchard  through  Dr.  Wh alley,  states  a  propor¬ 
tion  ot  recoveries  amounting  to  about  40  in  100 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  (1750)  from  1817  to 
1832.  A  report  from  the  Gloucester  Asylum, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hitch,  and  referring  to  the 
years  1823-32,  gives  a  very  favourable  list  of 


recoveries,  —  234  out  of 


516  cases;  withou 


taking  into  account  a  considerable  numbe 


recoveries  which  afterwards  took  place  amon 
those  dismissed  as  relieved  and  on  trial.  I 
this  establishment  there  is  no  selection  c 
cases,  lunatics  of  all  descriptions  being  freed 
admitted.  Dr.  Prichard  concludes  a  very  amp! 
and  excellent  view  of  this  important  subiec 
with  a  table  obtained  from  Mr.  Tuke  of  York 
rom  which  it  appears  that,  out  of  334  patient* 
admitted  into  the  Retreat  in  that  citv,  fr0n 

died"  ‘i°7  V*33’  I"''8  l'1aVU  reC0Vcrc'(l>  50  hav 
:  ed>  '7  ,1!lve  derived  no  benefit  and  beci 
removed,  10  have  left  the  asylum  in  an  im 
proved  state,  and  69  remain. 


The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  insanity  are 
hereditary  predisposition,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  influential,  the  melancholic  temperament, 
and  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain.  Many 
other  causes,  however,  both  moral  and  physical, 
might  be  enumerated  as  predisposing  to  one  or 
other  form  of  insanity.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  these  subjects  ;  nor  do 
they,  indeed,  admit  of  much  elucidation  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  chief  exciting  causes  of  insanity  are  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  intoxication, 
insolation,  excess  in  venery,  intestinal  irritation, 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  uterine  system. 
In  this  country,  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  found  in  the  public 
asylums  have  been  brought  thither  by  dram- 
drinkin  g. 

Some  very  interesting  tables,  illustrative  of 
the  comparative  influence  of  different  causes 
in  the  production  of  insanity,  are  given  by  Dr. 
Pritchard. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  cases  of 
insanity  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
careful  observers  ;  but  their  researches  have  as 
yet  thrown  very  little  light  on  the  pathology  of 
the  disease.  The  following  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made. 

Greding  has  recorded  the  following  facts: _ 

1.  In  the  cranium.  —  “  Experience  has 
proved,”  as  he  says,  “  that  the  skulls  of  almost 
all  insane  persons  have  a  natural  shape.”  Of 
sixteen  cases  only  of  the  whole  number  ex¬ 
amined,  viz.  nearly  220,  the  forehead  was  con¬ 
tracted,  the  temples  compressed,  and  the  occiput 
large  and  expanded.  In  a  few*  the  head  was 
elongated  and  compressed  at  the  temples.  Some 
had  a  head  almost  round,  or  of  a  square  shape  : 
these  were  epileptic  idiots.  Two  had  small  heads, 
quite  circular :  these  were  epileptic  madmen.  Of 
216  cases,  including  those  of  madmen,  idiots,  and 
epileptics,  the  skull  was  unusually  thick  in  167: 
this  fact  was  observed  in  78  out  of  100  cases  of 
raving  madness,  and  in  22  among  30  of  idiotism. 
In  many  cases  the  cranium  was  remarkably 
thin.  Holes  were  observed  in  the  inner  table 
in  1 15  out  of  216  cases  :  in  other  instances 
bony  projections  from  the  inner  surface. 

2.  Membranes.  —  Dura  mater  firmly  adhe¬ 
rent  to  the  skull  in  107  out  of  216  cases;  in  a 
few  instances  of  a  blueish  black  colour,  thick¬ 
ened  and  partially  ossified.  Pia  mater  thickened 
and  opaque  more  or  less  in  86  out  of  100  cases 
of  mania;  beset  with  small  spongy  bodies  in 
92  out  of  100:  these  bodies  were  often  united 
to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  were,  in  some 
instances,  the  scats  of  ossific  deposits. 

3.  Train.  —  Cerebral  substance  softer  than 
usual  in  118  out  of  216  cases:  soft  and  pulpy 
in  51  cases  of  mania  out  of  100,  as  likewise  in 

19  out  of  24  cases  of  melancholia,  in  8  out  of 

20  epileptics,  and  in  16  out  of  30  idiots. 
Those  maniacs  who  bad  the  cerebrum  softened 
had  the  cerebellum  still  more  soft  and  pulpy. 

4.  E fusions.  —  Between  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  in  120  out  of  216  cases;  in  58  out  of 
100  maniacs.  Between  the  pia  mater  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain  in  28  among  100  maniacs. 
Lateral  ventricles  in  29  very  full  of  serum,  in 
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23  ready  to  burst ;  in  10  among  24  melancholics 
astonishingly  distended.  Third  ventricle  quite 
full  in  57  of  100  maniacs, and  in  16  of  24  melan¬ 
cholics.  Fourth  ventricle  ready  to  burst  in  SO 
out  of  100  maniacs,  and  quite  empty  in  only 
3:  completely  distended  in  every  one  of  24 
melancholics. 

Other  appearances.  ■ —  Plexus  ehoroides  in  a 
nearly  healthy  state  in  only  16  out  of  216  cases, 
thickened  and  full  of  hydatids  in  96  out  of  100 
maniacs.  Lateral  ventricles  either  larger  or 
smaller  than  natural  in  many  cases.  Softness 
of  parts  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina  in  some  eases. 

Haslam  has  given  the  histories  of  37  cases  of 
madness,  with  the  appearances  discovered  on 
dissection.  In  not  one  of  these  cases  were  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  free  from  morbid  ap¬ 
pearances.  In  almost  all,  either  the  membranes 
bore  marks  of  former  inflammation,  or  their 
vessels  were  distended  with  blood.  There  was 
effusion  of  serum  between  the  membranes  in  16 
cases,  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles  in  18.  The 
consistence  of  the  brain  was  firmer  than  natural 
in  9  cases,  softer  in  7,  and  not  perceptibly  altered 
in  20.  The  cranium  was  thicker  than  usual  in 
3  cases,  and  thinner  in  3.  In  several  cases  a 
peculiar  looseness  of  the  scalp  was  observed. 

Georget  has  noticed  the  following  appear¬ 
ances  :  — 

Irregular  conformations  of  the  cranium,  the 
prominences  of  which  are  developed  irregu¬ 
larly,  those  of  the  light  side  being  generally 
larger  than  those  of  the  left  ;  some  skulls 

O  _  '  . 

having  the  lateral  diameter  of  equal  extent  with 
the  antero-posterior,  and  the  cavities  of  the 
base  irregular  in  extent;  some  skulls,  one  in 
twenty,  thickened  partially  or  generally  :  more 
frequently  the  bones  hard,  white,  without 
diploe,  resembling  ivory  ;  some  very  light. 
Dura  mater  rarely  changed ;  sometimes  adhe¬ 
rent  to  the  skull,  thickened,  containing  deposits 
of  bone.  Arachnoid  displaying  in  places  addi¬ 
tional  lamina;  of  a  red  or  grey  colour  ;  some¬ 
times  thickened  but  smooth.  Pia  mater  in¬ 
jected;  or  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  serum, 
giving  at  first  the  appearance  of  a  gelatinous 
deposit.  Volume  of  the  brain  sometimes  less 
than  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  seems  to  require. 
Some  brains  very  hard,  cut  with  difficulty  ;  the 
white  substance  glutinous,  elastic,  and  suffering 
distension  ;  more  frequently  the  brain  is  soft, 
the  grey  matter  being  pale  and  yellowish,  and 
the  white  substance  discoloured,  of  a  dirty 
white,  the  colour  and  consistence  of  these  por¬ 
tions  almost  confounded.  The  convolutions 
separated  by  serosity,  and  the  pia  mater  thick¬ 
ened.  Interior  cavities  of  the  brain  appearing 
in  some  instances  very  large,  in  others  small, 
often  filled  with  a  serous  fluid  remarkably  clear 
and  limpid  ;  plexus  ehoroides  exsangueous, 
containing  hydatiform  vesicles.  Partial  soften¬ 
ings  of  the  brain;  erosions,  ulcerations  of  the 
surface  of  the  ventricles.  Cerebellum  generally 
softer  than  the  cerebrum  ;  sometimes  partially 
softened.  Mesocephalon,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  medulla  spinalis,  rarely  displaying  morbid 
changes  of  structure. 

Bayle,  after  extensive  observations  at  Charcn- 
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ton,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  insanity  is  seated,  not  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  but  in  its  membranes,  from  the 
;  inflammation  of  which  effusions  follow,  pro- 
|  during  the  symptoms  of  different  degrees  of 
|  compression  of  the  brain,  corresponding  accu- 
'  lately  with  those  of  insanity  in  its  progressive 
stages.  With  respect  to  M.  Bayle’s  nouvelle 
doctrine ,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  his  anatomical 
|  observations  differ  from  those  of  all  other  in- 
i  quirers,  and  that  his  pathological  views  seem  to 
be  somewhat  at  variance  with  facts.  The  pro- 
j  gressive  symptoms  of  insanity  are  not  those  of 
I  gradually  increasing  compression  of  the  brain  : 
if  they  were  so,  a  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus 
would  be  one  of  insanity  ;  instead  of  which,  it 
is  well  known  that  children  affected  with  the 
|  former  are  usually  particularly  acute  and  in¬ 
telligent. 

Galmeil,  labouring  in  the  same  field  as  the 
last-mentioned  writer,  has  made  his  observations  j 
exclusively  on  the  general  paralysis  of  the  in¬ 
sane  ;  and  most  of  the  phenomena  noticed  by 
him  agree  with  those  which  other  morbid  ana¬ 
tomists  have  found  in  connexion  with  mental 
derangement,  whether  complicated  with  paralysis 
or  not. 

The  consistence  of  the  white  substance  is 
generally  natural,  except  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
it  is  harder  than  usual  in  the  convolutions. 
The  grey  substance  contiguous  to  the  pia  mater 
is  softened,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  or  half  a  line  ;  it  is  separated  into 
lamina;,  of  which  the  external  adheres  to  the 
pia  mater,  and  the  colour  of  the  cortical  sub¬ 
stance  undergoes  a  peculiar  change.  All  these 
phenomena  are  referred  by  M.  Calmeil  to  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  he 
considers  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  general  t 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

M.  Foville  has  still  more  recently  investigated 
the  brain  in  cases  of  insanity.  In  many  leading 
particulars  his  observations  agree  with  those  of  I 
M.  Calmeil ;  but  certain  appearances,  which 
the  latter  regards  as  confined  to  general  para¬ 
lysis,  are  connected  by  Foville  with  mental  i 
derangement,  hi.  Foville  has  remarked,  in  the  > 
cortical  and  medullary  substances  of  the  brain, 
various  changes  of  consistence,  colour,  and  , 
nutrition.  In  the  most  acute  cases  of  mania  i 
the  cortical  substance  has  presented  an  intensely  :i 
red  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  erysipelas.  1 
Among  the  chronic  changes  in  this  substance  | 
the  most  frequent  is  an  increased  firmness  and 
density  of  its  surface,  extending  to  no  great 
depth,  but  constituting  a  distinct  lamina,  smooth  u 
externally,  and  internally  irregular,  which,  when  ,i 
torn  off’,  leaves  the  subjacent  surface  red,  soft, 
and  mammillated.  The  colour  of  this  super¬ 
ficial  lamina  is  considerably  paler  than  natural  i 
M.  Foville  has  noticed  morbid  appearances  tl 
somewhat  similar  to  those  just  described,  in  tin  I 
brains  of  wild  animals  which  have  died  in  :  1 
state  of  confinement.  Among  the  appearance  a 
observed  in  the  medullary  substance,  one  of  th 
most  remarkable  is  an  almost  fibro  cartilaginou  :i 
hardness,  usually  accompanied  with  a  splcndi' 
white  colour:  the  colour  is  not  uniformly  white  11 
being  sometimes  yellowish  or  grey.  This  indu  id 
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ration  is  conjectured,  by  M.  Foville,  to  arise 
from  a  matting  together  of  the  cerebral  fibres 
by  adhesive  inflammation.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  fibrous  mass  of  the  hemispheres  is 
formed  by  the  superposition  of  several  distinct 
layers  of  substance,  connected  by  a  very  fine 
cellular  tissue:  these  planes,  which  are  easily 
separable  in  the  healthy  state,  become  insepar¬ 
able  in  the  induration  of  the  brain  accompany¬ 
ing  madness.  M.  Foville  found  these  morbid 
adhesions  in  all  the  cases  of  general  paralysis 
which  he  examined,  except  two. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  ana¬ 
tomist  thinks  he  has  traced  some  morbid  alter¬ 
ations  of  the  nerves,  in  connexion  with  halluci¬ 
nation  of  the  senses  :  in  a  female  lunatic,  who 
had  been  tormented  by  optical  illusions,  the 
optic  nerves  were  found  hard  and  semitrans¬ 
parent  through  a  great  part  of  their  thickness. 

The  two  principal  inferences  drawn  by  M. 
Foville  from  his  researches  are,  1.  That  mor¬ 
bid  changes  in  the  cortical  substance  are  directly 
connected  with  mental  derangement.  2.  That 
morbid  changes  in  the  white  substance  are 
directly  connected  with  disorder  of  voluntary 
motion.  The  uniform  detection  of  disease  in 
the  cortical  substance,  in  cases  of  general  para¬ 
lysis,  induced  M.  Calmeil  to  ascribe  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  to  such  disease ;  M.  Foville, 
however,  contends  that  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  legitimately  derived  from  the  facts,  since,  in 
all  his  cases,  although  the  cortical  substance  was 
diseased,  there  was  also  induration,  serous  in¬ 
filtration,  or  softening  in  the  white  substance, 
and,  in  most  instances,  adhesion  of  the  principal 
medullary  planes  to  each  other. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  which  have 
been  made  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  insanity. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  ingenuity 
that  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  nothing 
is  yet  known  of  the  real  proximate  cause  of 
insanity ;  there  is,  however,  one  point  con¬ 
nected  with  its  pathology  which  admits  of  dis¬ 
cussion  :  namely,  whether  insanity  be  a  disease 
of  the  mind  or  of  the  body.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  there  should 
be  two  opinions  on  this  subject  among  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  think,  since  the  notion  of  disease  of 
the  mind  is  utterly  incompatible  with  either  of 
the  possible  views  of  our  intellectual  constitu¬ 
tion.  If,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ma¬ 
terialist,  thought  is  a  mere  function  of  the 
brain,  as  the  biliary  secretion  is  a  function  of 
the  liver,  insanity  is  merely  a  disordered  state  of 
this  function  —  the  soul,  as  an  abstract  thinking 
principle,  being  out  of  the  question  ;  if,  again* 
there  be  in  man  an  independent  and  immaterial 
thinking  principle,  of  which  we,  for  our  own 
part,  have  no  doubt,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  this 
principle  being  diseased,  except  as  a  metaphor, 
since  disease  means  deranged  action  in  a  mate¬ 
rial  organism  — at  least,  this  is  the  only  signi¬ 
fication  we  can  attach  to  the  term.  The  notion 
that  the  soul  or  immaterial  thinking  principle  is 
tactually  diseased  in  insanity,  though  generally 
abandoned  in  this  country  as  entirely  unphilo- 
>  sophical,  has  several  eminent  advocates  in  Ger¬ 
many,  who  build  their  opinion  on  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  of  anatomical  investigations,  and 
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the  acknowledged  influence  of  moral  causes  in 
the  production  of  mental  alienation.  Professor 
Ileinroth,  who  adopts  this  doctrine  in  its  fullest 
extent,  has  deduced  from  it  a  conclusion  as 

monstrous  in  morals  as  it  is  false  in  fact _ 

namely,  that  moral  depravity  is  the  essential 
cause  of  madness  !  Heinroth  has  been  fully 
answered  by  Jacobi,  who  refers  to  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  insanity  occurring  in  the  most  pious 
and  excellent  individuals,  and  cites  in  particular 
the  case  of  Madame  Lavater,  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  physiognomist,  a  lady  remarkable 
tor  her  amiable  character,  who,  at  an  advanced 
period  ot  life,  became  insane,  and  continued  for 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
She  recovered  her  reason,  however,  some  months 
before  her  death,  and  evinced  all  the  excellent 
dispositions  which  were  natural  to  her. 

file  treatment  of  insanity  resolves  itself  into 
medical  and  moral.  With  respect  to  the  former 
the  general  principle  which  should  guide  out- 
practice  is  simple.  Of  the  actual  physical  state 
which  constitutes  insanity  we  are  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  at  present  hope  to 
strike  ott  the  root  of  the  disease;  we  know, 
however,  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  other  organs  accompany  its  progress, 
and  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
event  of  the  case  ;  to  these,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  medicine  should  be  directed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  principles  of  the  science _ 

always  keeping  in  view,  however,  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  ordinary  idiopathic  affections, 
but  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  peculiar  and 
usually  a  protracted  malady.  Although  medical 
treatment  has  great  influence  in  many  cases, 
the  moral  treatment  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
important,  since  by  means  of  this  we  have  the 
more  direct  control  over  the  mental  disorder. 
The  moral  treatment  of  insanity  is  a  subject  of 
great  extent,  and  one  into  which  it  would  be  out 
ot  character  to  enter  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

INSE'CTA.  (From  inseco,  to  cut  into,  on 
account  of  the  deep  fissures  by  which  one  part  of 
their  body  is  divided  from  another.)  Insects.  A 
class  of  articulated  animals.  See  Animal  kingdom. 

Inse'ssus.  Insessio.  (From  insideo,  to  sit 
upon.)  A  hot- bath,  simple  or  medicated,  over 
which  the  patient  sits. 

INSIDIOUS.  Insidiosus.  Pathologists 
give  this  name  to  diseases  which  do  not  at  first 
appear  so  formidable  as  they  are,  and  which  are 
apt  to  elude  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 

Insipie'mtia.  (From  in,  not,  and  sapientia, 
wisdom.)  Synonymous  with  dementia. 

INSOLA'TIO.  (o,  unis,  f .  ;  from  in,  and 
sol,  the  sun.)  Insolation.  Exposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is  a  frequent 
source  of  disease.  Chemists  subject  bodies  to 
insolation  with  a  view  to  certain  changes  in 
their  constitution  ;  the  colour  of  bodies  is  par¬ 
ticularly'  affected  by  this  process:  bleaching 
affords  a  familiar  illustration. 

INSPIItA'TION.  ( Inspiratio,onis,f. .;  from 
in,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.)  In  physiology,  the  act 
of  drawingtheairinto  the  lungs.  See  Respiration. 

INSTINCT.  ( Instinctus ,  us.  m.)  That 
power  of  living  bodies  by  which  they  sponta¬ 
neously  assume  those  modes  of  action  which  arc 
3  E  4 
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necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual, 
or  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  independently 
of  any  intelligence. 

Insulation.  Applied  in  electricity  to  the 
state  of  a  body  surrounded  by  non-conductors. 
See  Electricity. 

I'NTEGER.  Entire.  Applied  to  leaves, 
perianths,  petals,  &c. :  folium  integrum,  means  an 
undivided  leaf ;  and  it.  is  said  of  the  simple  leaves, 
as  those  of  the  orchises  and  grasses.  It  is 
opposed  to  cloven,  gashed,  indented,  &c.  ;  but 
it  does  not  signify  that  it  is  not  serrated  or 
scolloped.  When,  however,  a  leaf  is  said  to  be 
very  entire  (see  Integerrimus),  it  is  not  even 
scalloped  or  serrated.  The  female  flower  of  the 
oak  affords  an  example  of  the  perianthium 
integrum  ;  and  the  petals  of  the  Nigella  arvensis 
and  Silene  quinque-vulnera  are  described  as 
petala  integra. 

I  NTEGE'RRIMUS.  Most  perfect  or 
entire.  Applied  to  leaves,  the  margin  of  which 
has  no  teeth,  notches,  or  incisions.  It  regards 
solely  the  margin  ;  whereas  the  folium  integrum 
respects  the  whole  shape,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  margin. 

Intellect.  See  Mens. 

INTERCO'STAL.  (Intercosialis ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  costa,  a  rib. )  A  name  given  to 
muscles,  vessels,  &c.  which  are  between  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  arteries.  Arterial  intercostales. 
The  arteries  which  run  between  the  ribs.  The 
superior  intercostal  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
subclavian.  The  other  intercostal  arteries  are 
given  off  from  the  aorta. 

Intercostal  muscles.  Intercostales  extend 
et  interni.  Between  the  ribs  on  each  side  are 
eleven  double  rows  of  muscles  :  these  are  the 
intercostales  extend  and  interni.  Galen  has  very 
properly  observed,  that  they  decussate  each 
other  like  the  strokes  of  the  letter  X.  The 
intercostales  extend  arise  from  the  lower  edge  of 
each  superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
intervals  of  the  ribs,  from  as  far  back  as  the 
spine  to  their  cartilages  ;  but  from  their  cartilages 
to  the  sternum  there  is  only  a  thin  aponeurosis 
covering  the  internal  intercostales.  The  inter¬ 
costales  interni  arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  external.  They  begin  at  the 
sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the 
ribs,  their  fibres  running  obliquely  backwards. 
These  fibres  are  spread  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  be 
longer  than  those  of  the  external  intercostales. 
Some  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  internal 
intercostals  pass  over  one  rib,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  rib  below.  Verheyen  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under  the 
name  of  infracostales.  Winslow  has  adopted 
the  same  name.  Cowper,  and  after  him  Douglas, 
calls  them  costarum  clepressores  proprii.  These 
distinctions,  however,  are  altogether  superfluous, 
as  they  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  append¬ 
ages  of  the  intercostals.  The  number  of  these 
portions  varies  in  different  subjects.  Most 
commonly  there  are  only  four,  the  first  of  which 
runs  from  the  second  rib  to  the  fourth,  the 
second  from  the  third  rib  to  the  fifth,  the  third 
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from  the  fourth  rib  to  the  sixth,  and  the  fourth 
from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  seventh.  The  internal 
intercostals  of  the  two  inferior  false  ribs  are 
frequently  so  thin  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
separated  from  the  external ;  and,  in  some  sub¬ 
jects,  one  or  both  of  them  seem  to  be  altogether 
wanting. 

Intercostal  nerve.  Kcrvus  intercosialis. 
Great  intercostal  nerve.  Sympathetic  nerve. 
The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the  sixth  and 
one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into  one  trunk, 
which  passes  out  of  the  cranium  through  the 
carotid  canal,  and  descends  by  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins, 
and  os  sacrum  :  in  its  course,  it  receives  the 
small  accessory  branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair 
of  spinal  nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  off  three 
cervical  ganglions,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  ;  from  which  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax,  it  gives  oft’  the 
splanchnic  or  anterior  intercostal,  which  per¬ 
forates  the  diaphragm,  and  forms  the  semilunar  s 
ganglions,  from  which  nerves  pass  to  all  the  I 
abdominal  viscera.  They  also  form  in  the  « 
abdomen  ten  peculiar  plexuses,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  viscus  to  which  they  belong,  as 
the  cceliac,  splenic,  hepatic,  superior,  middle,  and 
lower  mesenteric,  two  renal,  and  two  spermatic 
plexuses.  The  posterior  intercostal  nerve  is 
dispersed  in  accessory  branches  about  the  pelvis 
and  ischiatic  nerve.  Many  opinions  have  been 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  this 
nerve,  or,  rather,  system  of  nerves.  Some  regard 
it  as  the  great  centre  of  the  organic  life,  as  the  j 
cerebro-spinal  system  is  that  of  the  animal  life; 
others  regard  it  as  associating  the  functions  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  others 
again  deny  it  either  of  these  offices ;  and 
INI.  Magendie  questions  whether  the  great  sym¬ 
pathetic  be  a  nerve  at  all. 

Intercostal  veins.  These  accompany  the 
intercostal  arteries,  and  empty  their  blood  into 
the  vena  azygos. 

INTERCU'RRENT.  Intercurrens.  Dis¬ 
eases  which  occur  sporadically  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases  have  been 
termed  intercurrent  diseases  —  morbi  intercur- 
rentes. 

Inte'rcus  aiiua.  A  dropsy  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh.  See  Anasarca. 

INTERDE'NTJ  UM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  dens,  a  tooth.)  The  intervals  i 
between  teeth  of  the  same  order. 

Intehdigi'tium.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  inter, 
between,  and  digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  As  1 
corns  or  warts  between  the  toes  or  fingers. 

Interf.umi'neum.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  femur,  the  thigh.)  The  space  between  the 
anus  and  pudendum.  See  Perineum. 

1  ntergastrum.  A  barbarous  term  applied  by 
Paracelsus  to  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Interlu'nius.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
Inna,  the  moon :  because  it  was  supposed  to 
affect  those  who  were  born  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon.)  An  old  epithet  of  epilepsy.  — Morbus 
interlunius. 

1  NTE  ltM  ITT  ENT.  (Intermittens ;  from 
intermillo,  to  discontinue.)  An  intermittent 
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disease  is  one  which  ceases  and  returns  again 
at  regular  or  uncertain  periods,  as  agues,  &c. 

Intermittent  fever.  See  Ague. 

INTERNO'DIS.  The  space  between  the 
joints  :  applied  to  a  flower-stalk  or  pedunculus 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  intermediate  part 
of  a  branch  between  two  leaves;  as  in  Ehretia 
internodis. 

Intern u'ntii  hies.  (From  internuncio,  to  go 
between.)  Applied  in  the  doctrine  of  critical 
days  synonymously  with  dies  indices. 

Intero'ssei  manus.  These  are  small  muscles 
situated  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to  the 
fingers.  They  are  divided  into  internal  and 
external ;  the  former  are  to  be  seen  only  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  latter  are  conspicuous 
both  on  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand.  The 
interossei  interni  are  three  in  number.  The  first, 
which  Albinus  names  posterior  indicis,  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  basis  and  inner 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  likewise  from  the  upper  part  of  that  which 
supports  the  middle  finger.  Its  tendon  passes 
over  the  articulation  of  this  part  of  these  bones 
with  the  fore-finger,  and,  uniting  with  the 
tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent  off  from  the 
extensor  digitorum  communis,  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  convex  surface  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  that  finger.  The  second  and  third,  to  which 
Albinus  gives  tbe  names  of  prior  annularis  and 
interosseous  auricularis,  arise,  in  the  same 
manner,  from  the  basis  of  the  outsides  of  the 


metacarpal  bones  that  sustain  the  ring-finger 
and  the  little  finger,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
extensor  digitorum  communis  that  covers  each 
of  those  fingers.  These  three  muscles  draw  the 
fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted  towards  the 
thumb.  The  interossei  externi  are  four  in 
number;  for  among  these  is  included  the  small 
muscle  that  is  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 


metacarpal  bone  that  supports  the  fore-finger, 
Douglas  calls  it  extensor  tertii  intemodii  indicis, 
and  Winslow,  semi  interosseus  indicis.  Albinus^ 
who  describes  it  among  the  interossei,  gives  il 
the  name  of  prior  indicis.  This  first  interosseut 
externus  arises  by  two  tendinous  and  fleshy 
portions.  One  of  these  springs  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  other  from  the  ligaments  that 
unite  the  os  trapezoides  to  the  metacarpal  bone 
tof  the  fore-finger,  and  likewise  from  all  the  out¬ 
ride  of  this  latter  bone.  These  two  portions 
unite  as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon 
which  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  part  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  that  is  spread  over  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  fore-finger.  The 
^second,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the°name  of 
prior  medii,  is  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  last- 
(described  muscle.  It  arises  by  two  heads  ;  one 
of  which  springs  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
.metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  chiefly 
■towards  its  convex  surface,  and  the  other  arises 
from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  from  the  whole 
puter  side  °f  the  metacarpa1  bone  that  sustains 
(the  middle  finger.  These  two  portions  unite 
<ls  they  ttescend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon, 


which  is  inserted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding  muscle,  into  the  outside  of  the  ten¬ 
dinous  expansion  that  covers  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  finger.  The  third  belongs  like¬ 
wise  to  the  middle  finger,  and  is  therefore 
named  posterior  medii  by  Albinus.  It  arises, 
like  the  last-described  muscle,  by  two  origins, 
which  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  and  from 
the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inside  of  the  same  tendinous  expansion  as  the 
preceding  muscle.  The  fourth,  to  which  Albinus 
gives  the  name  of  posterior  annularis,  differs 
from  the  two  last  only  in  its  situation,  which  is 
between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  rino-  and 
little  fingers.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  theextensor  digitorum 
communis,  that  covers  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ring  finger.  All  these  four  muscles  serve  to 
extend  the  fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
and  likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards  the 
thumb,  except  the  third,  or  posterii  medii,  which, 
from  its  situation  and  insertion,  is  calculated  to 
pull  the  middle  finger  outwards. 

Interossei  pedis.  These  small  muscles,  in 
their  situation  between  the  metatarsal  bones, 
resemble  the  interossei  of  the  hand,  and,  like' 
them,  are  divided  into  internal  and  external. 
rile  interossei  pedis  interni  are  three  in  number. 
They  arise,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  basis 
and  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  middle, 
the  third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  hand,  and  they  each  terminate  in 
a  tendon  that  runs  to  the  inside  of  the  first  joint 
of  these  toes,  and  from  thence  to  their  upper 
surface,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the  tendinous 
expansion  that  is  sent  oft'  from  the  extensors. 
Each  of  these  three  muscles  serves  to  draw  the 
toe  into  which  it  is  inserted  towards  the  great 
toe.  The  interossei  externi  are  four  in  number. 
The  first  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and 
from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  fore-toe.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  the 
back  part  of  the  toes.  File  second  is  placed,  in 
a  similar  manner,  between  the  metatarsal  bones 
of  the  fore  and  middle  toes,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  on  the 
back  part  of  the  fore-toe.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  placed  between  the  two  next  metatarsal 
bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the 
middle  and  third  toes.  The  first  of  these  muscles 
draws  the  fore-toe  inwards  towards  the  great  toe. 

I  he  three  others  pull  the  toes,  into  which  they 
are  inserted,  outwards.  They  all  assist  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  toes. 

INTEROSSEOUS.  ( Interosseus from 
inter,  between,  and  os,  a  bone.)  Between 
bones:  applied  to  muscles,  ligaments, &c.  which 
are  situated  between  bones. 

Interpeli.a'tus.  (From  interpello,  to  in¬ 
terrupt.)  A  term  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  a 
disease  attended  with  irrregular  or  uncertain 
paroxysms. 

Intkrpola'ti  dies.  (From  interpolo,  to 
renew.)  Paracelsus  uses  this  phrase  syno¬ 
nymously  with  intercalary  days. 
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INTERRU'PTUS.  Interrupted;  broken 
in  its  regular  form  :  applied  to  spikes,  leaves, 
&c.  ;  as  the  spike  of  the  Betonira  officinalis.  A 
stem  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  leaves,  or  smaller  sets  of  flowers. 

INTERSC  APU'LIUM.  (ton,  i.  n.  ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
1.’  The  spine  of  the  scapula.  — Bartholin. 

2.  The  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  —  I 'an dcr  Linden. 

INTERSE'PTUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  septum,  an  inclosure.)  The 
uvula,  or  the  septum  narium. 

INTERSPIN A'LIS.  ( From  inter,  between, 
and  spina,  the  spine.)  Muscles,  nerves,  &c. 
are  so  named  which  are  situated  between  the 
processes  of  the  spine. 

Interspinai.es.  The  portions  of  muscle 
between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  loins,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  inter- 
spinales  colli,  dorsi,  et  lumborum.  Those  which 
connect  the  processes  of  the  back  and  loins  are 
rather  small  tendons  than  muscles  :  they  draw 
these  processes  nearer  to  each  other. 

INTE  RSTI'TI  AL.  (From  intersto,  to 
stand  between.)  Applied  to  a  substance  which 
is  situated  in  the  interstices  of  an  organ,  or  to 
an  action  which  takes  place  in  those  interstices. 
As  interstitial  matter  —  interstitial  absorption, 
$c. 

I'NTERTRANSVERSA'LES.  Four  dis¬ 
tinct  small  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  serve  to  draw 
them  towards  each  other. 

INTERTRPGO.  ( o ,  inis.  f.  ;  from  inter, 
between,  and  tero,  to  rub.)  An  excoriation,  or 
galling  of  the  skin,  about  the  anus,  groins, 
axilla,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with 
inflammation  and  moisture.  It  is  most  com¬ 
monly  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  or 
from  riding  ;  in  infants  it  often  arises  without 
any  external  cause.  It  is  relieved  by  the  liquor 
plumb!  acetatis  dilutus,  ointment  of  flowers  of 
zinc,  powdered  starch,  and  the  compound  sarco- 
colla  powder. 

INTERVE'RTEBRAL.  Situated  between 
the  vertebra'. 

Intervertebral  cartilages.  See  Verlcbrec. 

Intestinal  canal.  See  Intestine. 

INTE'STINE.  (Intestinum,  i.  n. ;  from 
inius,  within.)  The  convoluted  membranous 
tube  that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
receives  the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  certain 
time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice, 
propels  the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and  covers 
the  fteces  with  mucus,  is  so  called.  The  intes¬ 
tines  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  are  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  tube  j 
in  the  human  subject  is  about  six  times  that  of 
the  body.  The  small  intestine  comprises  about 
the  upper  four  fifths  of  the  tube,  and  the  large 
intestine  the  remaining  fifth. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  internally 
with  folds,  called  valvuUe  conniventes,  and  have 
no  bands  on  their  external  surface.  lhe  large 
intestines  have  no  folds  internally ;  are  supplied 
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externally  with  three  strong  muscular  bands* 
which  run  parallel  upon  the  surface,  and  give 
the  intestines  a  saccated  appearance;  they  have 
also  small  fatty  appendages,  called  appendiculec 
epiploicce. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  for 
about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers’  breadth,  is 
called  the  duodenum  :  it  lies  in  the  epigastric 
region,  makes  three  turnings,  and,  between  the 
first  and  second  flexure,  receives,  by  a  common 
opening,  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus.  It  is  in  this  portion  of 
the  intestines  that  chylification  is  chiefly  per¬ 
formed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary 
division  into  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

The  jejunum,  which  commences  where  the 
duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical 
region,  and  is  mostly  found  empty:  hence  its 
name.  It  is  ever)-  where  covered  with  red 
vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a 
meal,  with  distended  lacteals. 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region 
and  the  pelvis;  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour  than 
the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  transverse 
opening  into  the  large  intestines,  which  is  called 
the  valve  of  the  ileum,  valve  of  the  caecum,  or  the 
valve  of  Tulpius. 

The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is  firmly 
tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and,  for  the 
extent  of  about  four  fingers’  breadth,  is  called 
the  crecnm,  having  adhering  to  it  a  worm-like 
process,  called  the  processus  cccci  vernuformis, 
or  appendicula  creci  vermiformis.  The  great 
intestine  then  commences  colon,  ascends  towards 
the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  under  the 
stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  contorted 
like  the  letter  S,  and  descends  to  the  pelvis  :  | 
hence  it  is  divided  in  this  course  into  the  ascend - 
ing  portion,  the  transverse  arch,  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis  it  is 
called  the  rectum,  whence  it  proceeds,  in  a  1 
straight  line,  to  the  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  t 
membranes  or  coats ;  a  common  one  from  the 
peritoneum,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a  mucous  or 
villous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed  of  the  fine 
terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the 
origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  mucous 
coat  is  perforated  by  the  ducts  of  numerous 
simple  glands  or  follicles,  by  which  it  is  supplied 
with  mucus.  These  glands  are  solitary  or  in 
clusters.  The  former  are  named  Brunner's  i 
glands,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  duode-  i 
num,  though  they  exist  throughout  the  tube  ; 
the  latter  are  named  Leper's  glands,  which  are 
found  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  but  most 
numerously  in  the  ileum.  The  intestines  are 
connected  with  the  spine  by  the  mesentery  ;  the 
duodenum  has  also  a  peculiar  connecting  cellu¬ 
lar  substance,  as  have,  likewise,  the  colon  and  i 
rectum,  by  means  of  which  the  duodenum  isfirmly  t 
accreted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  bi 
and  the  rectum  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in  women, 
to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  I 
tube  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
arteries  of  this  canal  are  branches  of  the  superior  i 
and  inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  duodenal.  The 
veins  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  vena  portte.  ifJ 
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The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and 
lintercostals.  The  lacteal  vessels,  which  originate 
principally  from  the  jejunum,  proceed  to  the 
.glands,  in  the  mesentery. 

INTESTI'NA.  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  worms  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
•See  Animal  Kingdom. 

INTOXICATION.  (Tntoricatio ;  from  in, 
and  toxicum,  a  poison. )  The  effect  of  an  alkoholic 
liquor  taken  in  excess. 

1'NTRAFO  LI  A'CEOUS.  In  trafoliace  us. 
Within  the  leaves  :  applied  to  stipulae  which  are 
labove  the  footstalk,  and  internal  with  respect 
to  the  leaf ;  as  in  Ficus  carica,  and  Morus 
nigra. 

I'NTROSUSCE'PTION.  Introsusceptio. 
(From  intro,  within,  and  suscipio,  to  receive.) 
Intus-susceptio.  Invaginatio.  Volvulus.  When 
one  portion  of  intestine  slips  within  another  the 
accident  is  called  introsusception.  It  takes  place 
more  frequently  near  the  termination  of  the 
ilium  than  in  any  other  situation.  See  Ileac 
Passion. 

I'N TUS-SUS C E' P TI O N.  ( Intus-susceptio  ; 
from  intus,  within,  and  suscipio,  to  receive.  1. 

•  Synonymous  with  introsusception. 

2.  Nutrition.  The  interstitial  deposition  of 
particles,  by  which  the  existence  of  living  bodies 
is  sustained  and  their  waste  supplied. 

TNTYBU S.  {us,  i.  m.  ;  from  in,  arid  tubus, 
a  tube  :  so  named  from  the  hollowness  of  its 
stalk.)  See  Cichorium  endivia. 

I'NULA.  (a,  cp.  f.  ;  contracted  or  corrupted 
from  lielenium,  k\eviov,  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  the  tears  of  Helen.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  superjlua. 

2.  The  herb  elecampane.  See  Inula  lielenium. 

Inula,  common.  See  Inula  helenium. 

Inula  crithmoides.  Caaponga  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilians;  called  also,  Trifolia  spica,  and  Crith- 
mum  marinum  non  spinosum.  The  leaves  and 
young  stalks  of  this  plant  are  pickled  for  the 
use  of  the  table  ;  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Inula  bysenteiuca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lessor  inula,  or  flea-bane;  called  like¬ 
wise,  Conyza  media,  Arnica  Suedensis,  Arnica 
spuria,  and  Conyza.  Inula  —  amplexicaulibus, 
cordato  oblongis ;  caule  villoso,  paniculato  ;  squa- 
mis  calycinis,  setaceis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  in¬ 
digenous  plant  was  once  considered  as  possessing 
great  anti-dysenteric  virtues.  The  whole  herb 
is  to  the  taste  acrid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather 
aromatic.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Inula  helenium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  inula,  or  elecampane,  called  Enula 
campana,  and  Helenium.  Inula — folds  am¬ 
plexicaulibus  ovatis  rugosis  subtus  tomentosis, 
calycum  squamis  ovatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant,  though  a  native  of  Britain,  is  seldom  met 
with  in  its  wild  state,  but  mostly  cultivated. 
The  root,  which  is  the  part  employed  medi¬ 
cinally,  in  its  recent  state  has  a  weaker  and  less 
grateful  smell  than  when  thoroughly  dried,  and 
kept  for  a  length  of  time,  by  which  it  is  greatly 
improved;  its  odour  then  approaching  to  that  of 
Florentine  orris  root.  It  was  formerly  in  high  es¬ 
timation  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  affections,  and 
uterine  obstructions,  hut  is  now  fallen  into  dis- 
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use.  From  the  root  of  this  plant  Rose  first 
extracted  the  peculiar  vegetable  principle  called 
inulin.  Funke  has  since  given  the  following 
as  the  analysis  of  elecampane  root :  —  A  crys ■ 
tallisable  volatile  oil ;  inulin  ;  extractive;  acetic 
acid;  a  crystallisable  resin;  gluten;  a  fibrous 
matter.  See  Inulin. 

I'NULIN.  In  examining  the  Inula  helen¬ 
ium,  or  Elecampane,  Rose  imagined  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  vegetable  product,  to  which  the 
name  of  Inulin  has  been  given.  It  is  white 
and  pulverulent,  like  starch.  When  thrown  on 
red-hot  coals,  it  melts,  diffusing  a  white  smoke, 
with  the  smell  of  burning  sugar.  It  yields,  on 
distillation  in  a  retort,  all  the  products  furnished 
by  gum.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water ; 
and  precipitates  almost  entirely  on  cooling,  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder;  hut,  before  falling 
down,  it  gives  the  liquid  a  mucilaginous  con¬ 
sistence.  It  precipitates  quickly  on  the  addition 
of  alkohol.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  root 
of  this  plant  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  in  repose. 

I n [.’1st ion.  (From  in,  and  uro,  to  burn.) 
The  operation  of  a  cautery. 

Inverecu'ndum  os.  (From  in,  not,  and  vere- 
cundus,  modest.)  An  obsolete  name  of  the 
frontal  bone,  from  its  being  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  impudence. 

INVEliMINA'TION.  {Inverminatio ;  from 
in,  and  vermis  a  worm.)  Certain  diseased  states 
of  the  intestinal  canal  give  rise  to  the  formation 
or  evolution  of  entozoary  animals,  or  worms  as 
they  are  called,  the  principal  varieties  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  the  article  entozoa. 
Under  the  present  title  of  invermination  we 
shall  consider  the  morbid  states  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  these  animals. 

Worms  often  inhabit  the  human  intestines 
without  producing  any  inconvenience.  As- 
carides  have,  in  many  instances,  infested  the 
alvine  channel  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  with¬ 
out  any  serious  evil,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  been  known  only  to  exist  there  from 
their  being  seen  in  the  expelled  faces.  When, 
however,  the  canal  becomes  irritated  by  them, 
a  number  of  symptoms  arise,  both  locally  and 
in  distant  parts,  so  that  they  may  he  arranged 
into  primary  and  secondary  ;  and  the  latter  are 
either  symptomatic  or  sympathetic. 

1 .  Primary  symptoms  are  those  which  exist 
in  the  part  where  the  worms  are,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  are  local :  these  occasion  griping 
pains,  more  particularly  about  the  navel ;  the 
presence  of  worms  eliminated  with  or  without 
the  fatees  ;  foetid  breath ;  acrid  eructations ; 
slimy  stools  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

2.  The  secondary  symptoms  are,  occasional 
sickness  and  vomiting,  variable  and  voracious 
appetite,  wasting  away  of  the  body,  heat  and 
itching  about  the  anus,  and  a  vast  number  of 
sympathetic  affections ;  for  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  system  have  been  known  to  afford 
symptoms  from  this  very  frequent  source  of  irri¬ 
tation  ;  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when  that  irri¬ 
tation  is  caused  by  worms :  there  are  not  merely 
symptoms,  such  as  headach,  vertigo,  disturbed 
dreams,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  pick¬ 
ing  of  the  nose,  tenesmus,  paleness  of  the  coun- 
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tenance,  dizziness,  &c.  ;  but  also  the  formation 
of  a  regular  disease,  as  verminous  colic,  a  re¬ 
mittent  fever,  a  state  that  stimulates  hydroce¬ 
phalus,  convulsion  fits,  chorea  Sancti  Viti,  pe¬ 
ripneumonia,  and  even  haemorrhages. 

The  treatment  of  verminous  symptoms  and 
diseases  consists  in  getting  rid  of  the  worms,  by 
destroying  them,  or  driving  them  from  the  body, 
and  by  strengthening  the  system  generally,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  alvine  canal.  Both  these  intentions 
may  sometimes  he  pursued  simultaneously.  A 
decided  vermifuge  process  is,  however,  yet  a 
desideratum  in  medical  practice;  because  worms 
lie  for  the  most  part  so  low  in  the  bowels,  and 
are  so  completely  involved  in  viscid  mucus,  or 
other  slime,  that  even  oil  of  turpentine,  tobacco 
infusion,  and  mercurials,  which  readily  enough 
destroy  them  out  of  the  body,  seldom  go  directly 
home  to  them  when  within  it ;  and  because, 
also,  most  of  the  medicines  which  are  likely  to 
produce  this  effect  have  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  render  them 
a  fitter  habitation  for  worms. 

The  bowels  should  always  be  kept  loose,  by 
which  the  slime  in  which  the  worms  burrow  is 
continually  passing  out  of  the  intestines. 

If  this  bed,  that  so  much  favours  the  genera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  worms,  does 
not  pass  of  by  mild  aperients,  more  active  ones 
should  be  given;  for  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
it  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the 
anthelmintic  medicines  abetter  chance  of  acting 
upon  the  worms. 

The  list  of  vermifuges  is  almost  interminable. 
They  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  — 

1.  Those  that  dislodge  and  drive  away  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  by  some  mechanical  or  other  exter¬ 
nal  action  ;  as  all  drastic  purges,  all  oleaginous 
vermifuges;  as  oil  of  olives,  beech  nuts,  castor, 
and  turpentine,  sulphur,  petroleum,  sea  salt,  tin 
filings,  crude  quicksilver,  Plenck’s  grey  mucilage 
of  it,  the  lunar  pill  of  Boerhaave,  and  the  down 
of  the  pods  of  couhage. 

2.  Those  that  destroy  them  by  killing  them 
before  they  are  expelled;  as  the  male  fern, 
hellebore,  feetid  hellebore, cavadilla,  tansy,  savine, 
rue,  dittany,  tobacco,  worm-seed,  the  bark  of 
the  bulgewater  tree,  and  of  the  cabbage  tree,  the 
spigelias,  and  Indian  scabiosa.  Many  of  these 
are  hardly  worth  noticing. 

The  First  Class. 

The  vermifuges,  which  are  simply  purgative, 
even  the  most  active  and  drastic,  seem  to  have 
little  other  effect  than  that  of  clearing  away  the 
slime  in  which  most  of  the  worms  are  enve¬ 
loped,  and  thus  exposing  their  naked  and  tender 
bodies  to  the  action  of  other  and  more  direct 
anthelmintics.  Even  aloes  and  colocynth, 
which  unite  a  bitter  principle  to  a  cathartic 
power,  are  now  well  known  to  be  incapable  of 
poisoning  them.  They  are,  nevertheless,  very 
useful,  and  especially  with  children,  whose 
bowels  are  very  much  loaded  with  mucus. 

Little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
oily  vermifuges,  except  the  terebinthinate  :  these 
have  been  found  highly  serviceable.  i  he  vei- 
micular  ascaridcs  rarely  resist  the  oil  of  tin  pen- 
tine,  when  given  in  a  dose  sufficiently  large  to 
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reach  the  rectum,  or  when  injected  into  the 
rectum,  and  they  have  been  discharged  in  great 
abundance.  The  best  injections  are  these  :  — 

P\.  Terebinthinae  venetaq  saponis  mollis,  sin- 
gulorum,  ^ss.  ;  aquas  pura;,  f.  viij.  ;  misce 
pro  enemate. 

R.  Olei  terebinthinae  rectificati,  f.  ^j.  ;  de- 
cocti  avente  tenuioris,  f.  J  viij.  :  misce  pro  ene¬ 
mate.  » 

These  are  for  adults  ;  and  one  or  other  may 
be  administered  every  or  every  other  day,  with 
directions  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible. 

The  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  given,  in  the 
dose  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  tea-spoonful,  to 
a  child  ten  years  old,  and  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  to  an  adult,  in  any  convenient  vehicle, 
as  milk,  gruel,  peppermint,  or  any  distilled 
water,  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  as  may 
be  found  necessary.  Much  larger  doses  have 
been  found  necessary,  and  more  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been 
accustomed  to  spirituous  liquors.  In  delicate 
and  weak  habits  the  above  dose  will  sit  uneasy 
on  the  stomach,  and  very  much  disquiet  the 
system.  In  most  cases  it  produces  a  slight 
vertigo,  which  soon  passes  by  ;  and  in  some  it 
acts  like  a  glass  of  strong  spirit,  and  produces  a  I 
state  very  like  to  intoxication.  These  effects  ! 
require  always  a  diminution  of  the  dose  when 
repeated.  There  are  several  other  terebinthinate  : 
preparations  which  have  been  in  vogue  as  ver¬ 
mifuges,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to 
agree  better  with  some  stomachs;  as  the  Hun¬ 
garian  balsam,  and  oleum  templinum.  Less 
valuable  are  some  empyreumatic  oils ;  as  the 
petroleum,  and  animal  oil  from  horns. 

Sulphur:  the  sulphureous  Harrogate  waters. 
These  act  in  the  same  way  as,  but  are  much  less 
efficacious  remedies  than,  oil  of  turpentine. 

Tin  filings.  On  what  the  anthelmintic  vir¬ 
tues  of  these  depend  is  yet  undetermined -.  j 
most  probably  their  operation  is  mechanical. 
They  have  been  given  principally  against  the 
tape-worm,  but  seldom  with  benefit.  The  dosej 
is  from  one  scruple  to  two  drachms  or  more  in. 
syrup. 

Crude  quicksilver  most  probably  proves  a  ver¬ 
mifuge  in  the  same  way  ;  though  its  oxides,  the i 
gray  mucilage  of  Plenck,  and  the  lunar  pill  of 
Boerhaave,  have,  perhaps,  some  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  which  kills  the  worms. 

Cowhage,  the  Dolichos  pruriens  of  Linnaeus, 
is,  of  all  those  means  which  act  mechanically  on 
worms,  the  most  powerful.  It  is  the  prickly 
and  pungent  down  of  the  pod,  which  is  scraped 
off,  and  mixed  with  any  syrup.  It  is  a 
common  remedy,  and  an  excellent  one,  in  tlu 
West  Indies,  hut  seldom  administered  in  the 
country. 

The  Second  Class. 

Almost  all  the  vermifuges  of  this  class  posses: 
great  pungency  and  bitterness ;  and  it  is  tin 
former  principle,  and  not  the  bitterness,  which  i 
the  active  part. 

The  semen  santonici,  or  worm-seed.  ThesJ 
are  the  produce  of  the  Artemisia  santonica  o  i 
Linnaeus,  and  are  said  to  be  a  very  good  vermi 
fuge  in  hot  climates  :  those,  however,  whicl 
are  found  in  our  shops  do  not  maintain  tha 
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character.  Of  nearly  the  same  efficacy  is  the 
Juniperus  sabina,  the  Tanacetum  vulgare,  the 
Origami  in  dictaninus,  and  Chtsnopodium  ant- 
Jielminticum,  now  almost  forgotten  as  vermi¬ 
fuges. 

Assafcrtida  was  once  esteemed  a  powerful 
■destroyer  of  worms  ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
near  its  native  place,  this  juice  may  be  more 
efficacious  than  in  this  country,  where  its  anthel¬ 
mintic  powers  are  not  believed. 

Hellebore,  helleboraster,  and  the  cevadilla,  a 
species  of  veratrum,  are  all  drastic  purgatives 
and  pungent  bitters.  Although  formerly  es¬ 
teemed,  they  are  never  thought  of  in  this  country 
as  vermifuges. 

Tobacco,  like  the  last,  is  so  powerful  in  its 
operation  as  never  to  be  selected. 

Gamboge  is  believed  to  possess  some  specific 
power  in  addition  to  its  purgative  ;  for  it  is 
generally  given  with  calomel  and  scammony  to 
.expel  tape-worms. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  anthelmintics 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  a  specific  power  : 
viz. 

The  Areca  oleracea,  or  cabbage-tree  palm. 
1'he  bark  of  the  shoots  of  this  is  made  into  an 
infusion,  decoction,  syrup,  and  powder.  It  has 
a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  smell.  In  a  large  dose  it  vomits  and  purges 
violently,  but  does  not  remove  worms  from 
aperating  in  this  way,  but  in  small  doses  which 
sit  easy  upon  the  stomach  ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  anthelmintic  power  is  a  specific 
one. 

The  Andira  inermis,  or  cabbage  tree.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  former,  and  is  employed 
n  the  same  way. 

The  Aspidium  filix  mas,  or  male  fern.  This 
s  much  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  tape-worm. 
Madam  Noufer’s  mode  of  expelling  the  tape¬ 
worm,  which  seldom  failed,  is  detailed  under 
die  article  Aspidium. 

The  Spigelia  anthclmia,  and  Marylandica,  or 
Indian  pinks,  or  worm  grasses.  These  are  acrid 
narcotics,  and,  though  esteemed  in  their  native 
places,  are  seldom  given  in  this  country. 

Ihe  Fucus  helminthocorton,  or  Corsican  worm 
weed.  This  at  one  time  got  into  great  re- 
iute  as  a  vermifuge,  but  has  now  fallen  into 
fneglect. 

Mare' s-milk.  This  has  been  given  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  great  alleged  success  in  expelling 
tape-worm.  The  dose  is  half  a  pint  night  and 
morning.  No  reliance  is  placed  on  this  remedy 
n  England. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  at 
different  times  in  vogue  as  vermifuges,  which 
ibave  now  lost  all  reputation.  These  are  noticed 
■under  their  respective  heads. 

INVE'RSIO.  Inversion.  The  turning  of 
any  thing  inside  out,  or  the  state  of  any  thin«- 
urned  inside  out. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus,  inversion 

'  INVOLUCE'LLUM.  A  partial  involu- 
-rum.  See  Involucrujn . 

IN  VOL  U' CRUM,  (um,  i .  n.  ;  from  in, 
r,  v.°‘vo’  t0  "raP  up  :  because  parts  are  in¬ 
closed  by  it.)  A  wrapper.  I.  In  Anatomy. 
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1.  A  name  of  the  pericardium. 

2.  A  membrane  which  covers  any  part. 

II.  In  Botany,  a  leafy  calyx,  remote  from 

the  flower  :  applied  particularly  to  umbelli¬ 
ferous  plants.  From  the  part  of  the  umbel 
in  which  it  is  placed,  the  involucrum  is  called, 

1.  Universal,  being  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
umbel  ;  as  in  Coriandrum  sativum,  Scaiulix 
cerefolium,  and  Cornus  mascula. 

2.  Partial,  called  involucellum,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  umbellula,  or  partial  stalk  of  the  umbel ; 
as  in  Daunts  carota. 

3.  Dimidiate,  surrounding  the  middle  of  the 
stalk  at  the  base  of  the  umbel  ;  as  in  Aithusa 
cynapium. 

From  the  number  of  the  involucre  leaves, 

4.  Monophyllous ;  as  in  Coriander  and  Her¬ 
nias. 

5.  Triphyllous  ;  as  in  B upleurum  junceum. 

6.  Polyphytlous ;  as  in  B uniuni  bulbocasta- 
num,  and  Slum. 

7.  Pinnatijid;  as  in  Daucus  carota,  and  Slum 
angustifolium. 

8.  Reflex,  turned  back ;  as  in  Selinum  mon- 
nieri. 

Solitary  flowers  rarely  have  an  involucrum  ; 
yet  it  is  found  in  the  anemones. 

INVOLU'TUS.  Involute:  rolled  inwards. 
Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.,  when  their  mar¬ 
gins  are  turned  inward  ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Pin- 
guicula,  and  petals  of  Anethum,  Pastinaca,  and 
Bupleurum. 

1  ODA  PE.  ( Iodas ,  atis.  f. )  A  compound 
of  the  iodic  acid  with  a  base. 

Io'des.  (Icuoes  ;  from  tos,  verdigris.)  7Em- 
ginous;  of  the  colour  of  verdigris.  Applied 
by  Flippocrates  to  green  bilious  matters  ejected 
by  vomiting  —  e/reroi  icoSees. 

IO'UIC  ACID.  Acidum  iodicum.  Oxiodic 
acid.  A  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen. 
When  iodine  is  brought  into  contact  with  pro¬ 
toxide  of  chlorine,  the  chlorine  of  the  pro¬ 
toxide  combines  with  one  portion  of  the  iodine, 
and  its  oxygen  with  another,  whence  a  chloride 
of  iodine  and  iodic  acid  result.  The  chloride, 
which  is  volatile,  is  driven  off'  by  heat,  and  the 
iodic  acid  remains.  It  is  white  and  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  of  a  strong  acid  and  astringent  taste, 
and  destitute  of  smell.  It  forms  salts,  called 
iodates. 

I'ODIDE.  lode.  Iodurct.  A  compound 
of  iodine  with  a  simple  body.  Several  of  the 
iodides  have  been  lately  introduced  into  medi¬ 
cine. 

Iodide  of  arsenic.  This  is  strongly  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  has  only  been  used  externally  in 
some  cases  of  herpes,  in  the  form  of  a  pomade, 
made  with  gr.  iij.  of  the  iodide  to  jjj.  of  lard. 

Iodide  of  barium.  This  has  only  been 
used  externally  to  scrofulous  swellings.  An 
ointment  may  lie  made  with  gr.  iv.  of  the 
iodide  to  x,  j.  of  lard. 

Iodide  of  iron.  See  Ferri  iodidu  m. 

Iodide  of  sulphur.  This  has  been  employed 
by  M.  lliett  in  some  tuberculous  affections  of 
the  skin.  An  ointment  is  made,  5  parts  of  the 
iodide  to  9G  of  lard,  or  8  parts  of  iodide  to 
144  of  lard. 

Iodide  of  zinc.  Dr.  Ure  recommends  this 
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as  a  powerful  external  remedy  for  scrofulous 
tumours.  The  proportion  for  an  ointment  is  a 
drachm  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 
Some  prefer  the  iodide  of  zinc  to  the  hydriodate 
of  potash  in  such  cases. 

Iodi'na.  See  Iodine. 

TO  DINE.  ( lodium ,  ii.  n.  ;  from  icaoes, 
violet  coloured.)  Iodinium.  A  simple  body, 
accidentally  discovered,  in  1812,  by  De  Cour- 
tois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  In 
his  processes  for  procuring  soda  from  the  ashes 
of  sea-weeds  he  found  the  metallic  vessels 
much  corroded;  and,  in  searching  for  the  cause 
of  the  corrosion,  he  made  this  important  dis¬ 
covery. 

Iodine  derived  its  first  illustration  from  Cle¬ 
ment  and  Desormes,  in  their  memoir,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute. 

In  1813  Sir  II.  Davy  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  Paris,  receiving,  amid  the  political  con¬ 
vulsions  of  France,  the  tranquil  homage  due  to 
his  genius.  “  When  Clement  showed  iodine  to 
me,”  says  Sir  II.  Davy,  “  he  believed  that  the 
hydriodic  acid  was  muriatic  acid ;  and  Gay 
Lussac,  after  his  early  experiments,  made  ori¬ 
ginally  with  Clement,  formed  the  same  opinion, 
and  maintained  it,  when  I  first  stated  to  him  my 
belief  that  it  was  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  and 
that  iodine  was  a  substance  analogous,  in  its 
chemical  relations,  to  chlorine.” 
f  Iodine  has  been  found  in  various  marine  pro¬ 
ductions  :  as  Fucus  cartilagineus,  membran¬ 
aceous,  filamentosus,  rubens,  nodosus,  serratus, 
siliquosus,  palmatus,  filum,  digitatus,  saccha- 
rinus,  vesiculosus ;  the  Ulva  umbilicalis,  pavo- 
nia,  and  linza ;  Spongia,  Gorgonia,  Doris, 
Venus,  Ostrea,  &e. 

Iodine  has  been  lately  ascertained  to  exist 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  by  M.  Vauquelin, 
who  found  it  in  a  Mexican  mineral  labelled 
virgin  silver  in  serpentine.  It  was  contained 
in  this  mineral  in  the  proportion  of  18-5  parts 
in  100. 

It  is  from  the  incinerated  sea-weed,  or  kelp, 
that  iodine  in  quantities  is  to  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Wollaston  first  communicated  a  precise  formula  | 
for  extracting  it.  Dissolve  the  soluble  part  of 
kelp  in  water.  Concentrate  the  liquid  by  eva¬ 
poration,  and  separate  all  the  crystals  that  can 
be  obtained.  Pour  the  remaining  liquid  into  a 
clean  vessel,  and  mix  with  it  an  excess  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Boil  this  liquid  for  some  time. 
Sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  muriatic  acid 
driven  off.  Decant  off  the  clear  liquid,  and 
strain  it  through  wool.  Put  it  into  a  small 
flask,  and  mix  it  with  as  much  black  oxide  of 
manganese  as  we  used  before  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Apply  to  the  top  of  the  flask  a  glass  tube,  shut 
at  one  end.  Then  heat  the  mixture  in  the  flask. 
The  iodine  sublimes  into  the  glass  tube.  None 
can  be  obtained  from  sea-water. 

Iodine  is  a  solid,  of  a  greyish-black  colour 
and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  often  in  scales  similar 
to  those  of  micaceous  iron  ore,  sometimes  in 
rhomboidal  plates,  very  large  and  very  brilliant. 
Its  fracture  is  lamellated,  and  it  is  soft  and 
friable  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  very  acrid,  I 
though  it  be  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
It  gives  a  deep  brown  stain  to  the  skin,  which 
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soon  vanishes  by  evaporation.  In  odour,  and 
power  of  destroying  vegetable  colours,  it  resem¬ 
bles  very  dilute  aqueous  chlorine.  It  dissolves 
in  7000  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  of  an 
orange-yeilow  colour,  and  in  small  quantity 
tinges  raw  starch  of  a  purple  hue. 

It  melts  at  227°  F.,  and  is  volatilised,  under 
the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
temperature  of  3.50°.  The  vapour  is  of  a  rich 
violet  colour.  It  evaporates  pretty  quickly  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Boiling  water  aids  its 
sublimation,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  process  of 
extraction. 

Iodine  forms  with  sulphur  a  feeble  com-  | 
pound,  of  a  greyish-black  colour,  radiated  like 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  When  it  is  distilled  < 
with  water  iodine  separates. 

Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine  with  great  i 
rapidity  at  common  temperatures,  producing 
heat  without  light.  From  the  presence  of  a 
little  moisture  small  quantities  of  hydriodic  I 
acid  gas  are  exhaled. 

Oxygen  expels  iodine  from  both  sulphur  and  | 
phosphorus. 

Oxygen  unites  with  iodine,  forming  iodic 
acid.  See  Iodic  acid. 

Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  action  on  iodine  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but,  if  we  expose  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine  to  a  red  heat  in  a  tube, 
they  unite  together,  and  hydriodic  acid  is  pro¬ 
duced.  See  Hydriodic  acid. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  upon  iodine,  either  at 
a  high  or  low  temperature.  Several  of  the 
common  metals,  on  the  contrary,  as  zinc,  iron, 
tin,  mercury,  attack  it  readily,  even  at  a  low  | 
temperature,  provided  they  be  in  a  divided 
state. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  zinc,  or  iodide 
of  zinc,  is  white. 

Iron  is  acted  on  by  iodine  in  the  same  way  as 
zinc ;  and  a  brown  iodide  results,  which  is 
fusible  at  a  red  heat. 

The  iodide  of  tin  is  very  fusible. 

Antimony  presents,  with  iodine,  the  same 
phenomena  as  tin. 

The  iodides  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  silver,  l 
and  mercury  are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
iodides  of  the  very  oxidisable  metals  are  soluble  , 
in  that  liquid. 

There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury;  the  one| 
yellow,  the  other  red ;  both  are  fusible  and 
volatile,  the  yellow  or  prot-iodide  contains  one 
half  less  iodine  than  the  deut-iodide.  The 
latter,  when  crystallised,  is  of  a  bright  crimson  ii 
colour.  See  II ydrargijri  iodidtnn. 

From  all  the  above  recited  facts  it  is  con-  i 
eluded  that  iodine  is  a  simple  body.  In  its 
specific  gravity,  lustre,  and  magnitude  of  its 
prime  equivalent,  it  resembles  the  metals  ;  but. 
in  all  its  chemical  agencies,  it  is  analogous  tel  : 
oxygen  and  chlorine. 

Iodine  exerts  a  very  powerful  action  on  tluj 
animal  economy.  In  an  overdose  it  is  a  violen' 
poison.  Orfila  swallowed  6  grains,  and  was  ffl 
immediately  affected  with  heat,  constriction  o  j 
the  throat,  nausea,  eructation,  salivation,  am 
i  cardiatgia.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  eopiom 
,  bilious  vomitings,  and  slight  colic  pains.  H> 
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ipulse  rose  from  70  to  about  90  beats  in  the 
minute.  By  swallowing  large  quantities  of  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  by  emollient  clysters,  be  recovered, 
land  felt  nothing  next  day  but  slight  fatigue. 
About  70  or  80  grains  proved  a  fatal  dose  to 
dogs.  They  usually  died  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day. 

Iodine,  properly  administered,  is  a  medicine 
of  great  efficacy.  Its  most  obvious  action  is 
that  of  stimulating  the  capillary  circulation 
throughout  the  system,  and  increasing  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  absorbents.  Hence  it  is  particularly 
adapted  to  scrofulous  and  other  chronic  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  glands,  and  to  enlargements  of  the 
i  abdominal  viscera.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a 
specific  in  scrofula,  but  on  very  insufficient 
:  grounds,  since  its  general  action  above  alluded 
to  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  its  beneficial 
effects  in  many  strumous  affections.  It  has 
been  found  useful  as  an  emmenagogue ;  and  it 
frequently  produces  good  effects  in  syphilis, 
acting  apparently  in  a  manner  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  mercury.  It  has  been  used  with  various 
success  in  schirrus,  chronic  enlargements  of  the 
joints,  periostitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and 
many  other  cases.  It  is  used  internally  and 
externally  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  ointment. 
■See  Tinctura  iodinii  and  Unguentum  iodinii. 
It  is  less  frequently  given  alone,  however,  than 
in  combination  with  the  hydriodate  of  potash, 
which  renders  it  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  common  dose  of  iodine  is  from  gr.  A  to 
gr.  i.  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Iodo-nitric  acid.  See  lodo-sulphuric  acid. 

Iodo-phosphorie  acid.  See  lodo-sulphuric  acid. 

I'odosulphu'kic  acid.  Acidum  iodosulphuri- 
cum.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured,  drop  by 
drop,  into  a  concentrated  and  hot  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodic  acid,  there  immediately  results  a 
precipitate  of  iodosulphuric  acid,  possessed  of 
peculiar  properties.  Analogous  acids  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  and  phosphoric 
acids  on  iodine.  These  acids  act  powerfully 
on  the  metals,  and  dissolve  gold  and  platina. 

I'onous  acid.  Acidum  iodosum.  The  acid 
obtained  by  distilling  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  iodine. 

IO'NTIIUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  I ovBos.)  1.  The 

down  on  the  face  which  precedes  the  beard. 

2.  A  small  tubercle  on  the  face;  a  variety  of 
acne.  See  Acne.  Various  derivations  have 
been  given  of  this  word,  as  from  avBos,  a  flower, 
in  allusion  to  the  age  of  the  subject;  from 
ovdos,  dung,  because  the  pimple  defiles  the  face, 
—  a  very  improbable  derivation  given  by  Blan- 
card;  others  have  derived  it,  as  improbably,  from 
iov,  a  violet,  and  avBos,  a  flower  ;  the  Etymo-  I 
logicon  Magnum  derives  it  airo  rov  eis  Ta  avu 
uvai  rriv  us  avBos  (S\arTTai/oveav. 

IOTACI'SMUS.  (ms,  i.  m. ;  from  iccra,  the  I 
Greek  letter  i.)  A  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  renders  a  person  incapable  of 
pronouncing  the  letter  J  or  G  soft. 

II  RCACUA  NIIA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  Ipecacuan. 
According  to  Decandolle,  the  term  ipecacuanha, 
in  South  America,  implies  generally  vomiting 
root;  and,  therefore,  it  is  applied  to  the  roots  of 
very  different  species  of  plants.  The  plant, 
however,  which  we  have  described  from  Tro- 
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fessor  Brotero’s  description,  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Linnaian  Transactions,  and 
the  Psycotria  emetica,  which  Mutis  says  yields 
the  Peruvian  grey  ipecacuan,  are  the  plants 
that  yield  the  varieties  of  the  root  brought  to 
this  country.  The  title  of  ipecacuan  is  gene¬ 
rally  given  to  the  roots  of  the  following  plants, 
besides  those  mentioned  in  South  America : 
Viola  parvijlora,  V.  Ipecacuanha ,  V.  Calceolaria, 
Cynanchum  Ipecacuanha,  C.  tomentosum,  and 
Asclepias  currassavica ;  and  sometimes  to  Eu¬ 
phorbia  Ipecacuanha,  Dorstenia  Brasiliensis,  and 
U.  ari folia.  In  St.  Domingo  several  species  of 
Ruellia,  which  provoke  vomiting,  are  named  false 
ipecacuan.  Noxweau  Dictionnaire  d’  Histoire  JVa- 
turelle,  art.  Ipecacuanha.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
has  found  very  little  of  the  white  ipecacuan  in  any 
of  the  specimens  of  the  ipecacuan  of  the  shops 
which  he  has  examined.  Both  the  grey  and 
the  brown  varieties  of  the  root  are  brought  to 
this  country,  packed  in  bales,  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
Both  are  in  short,  wrinkled,  variously  bent  and 
contorted  pieces,  which  break  with  a  resinous 
fracture.  The  grey  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
small  quill,  full  of  knots  and  deep  circular 
fissures,  that  nearly  reach  down  to  a  white 
woody  vascular  cord  that  runs  through  the 
heart  of  each  piece  ;  the  external  part  is  com¬ 
pact,  brittle,  and  looks  smooth  ;  the  brown  is 
smaller,  more  wrinkled,  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within :  the 
white  is  woody,  and  has  no  wrinkles. 

In  choosing  ipecacuanha,  the  larger  roots, 
which  are  compact,  and  break  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  having  a  whitish  grey,  somewhat  semi¬ 
transparent  appearance  in  the  inside  of  the 
cortical  part,  with  a  pale  straw-coloured  medul¬ 
lary  fibre,  are  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  period 
the  effects  of  this  root  were  first  known  in 
America,  where  the  Indians  used  it  as  an  emetic 
before  their  connexion  with  Europeans :  but 
although  Piso  described  its  uses  fully,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Brazil,  so  early  as  1618,  and 
brought  the  root  to  Europe,  yet  it  was  scarcely 
used  by  Europeans  before  the  year  1700.  It 
was  carried  to  France  by  a  French  physician,  of 
the  name  of  Le  Gras,  in  1672;  but  it  did  not 
attract  general  notice  until  it  was,  a  third  time, 
introduced  by  a  French  merchant,  of  the  name 
of  Grenier,  who  brought  150  lbs.  of  it  from 
Spain  in  1686,  with  which  trials  were  made  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  Helvetius  first  made  known 
its  use  in  dysentery,  and  was  rewarded  by 
Rouis  XIV.  with  1000/.  sterling  for  the  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  entire  root  is  inodorous,  but  the  powder 
has  a  faint  disagreeable  odour.  The  taste  is 
bitter,  subacrid,  and  extremely  nauseous.  Water 
at  212°  takes  up  rather  more  than  eight  parts  in 
twenty  of  ipecacuan,  but  decoction  destroys  the 
emetic  power  of  the  root  :  alkohol  takes  up  four 
parts,  and  proof  spirit  six  and  a  half;  and  the 
alkoholic  is  more  emetic  than  the  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion.  Various  analyses  of  ipecacuanha  have 
been  made  in  order  to  detect  its  emetic  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  most  satisfactory  is  that  of  MM, 
Magendie  and  Pelletier.  After  digesting  the 
powdered  root  in  double  its  weight  of  ether,  in 
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order  to  separate  any  fatty  matter,  the  remainder 
was  treated  with  four  times  its  weight  of  highly 
rectilied  alkohol,  until  it  ceased  to  become  co¬ 
loured  even  when  aided  by  heat.  These  tinc¬ 
tures,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  and  to  deposit 
some  flakes  of  wax  which  were  separated  by 
filtration,  were  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  redissolved  in  water :  acetate  of 
lead  being  added  to  the  watery  infusion,  a  pre-  ! 
cipitate  formed,  which,  when  edulcorated  and 
diffused  through  water,  was  exposed  to  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  separate  the 
lead  ;  after  which  the  liquid,  being  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  afforded  a  substance  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  which  they  termed  Emetine, 
and  on  which  it  was  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  emetic  properties  of  the  root 
depend.  Emetine,  when  pure,  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  solid,  and  pulverulent,  nearly 
inodorous,  and  has  a  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  but 
not  nauseous  taste.  When  exposed  to  a  heat 
stronger  than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  decom¬ 
posed,  furnishing  water,  carbonic  acid,  some 
oil,  and  acetic  acid,  charcoal  being  left.  It  is 
little  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  deliquesce 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol, 
but  not  in  ether.  To  detail  the  action  of  other 
chemical  agents  on  this  body  it  is  here  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  the  results  are  sufficient  to  characterise  it 
as  a  substance  sui  generis.  Besides  emetine, 
ipecacuanha  has  been  found,  by  the  experiments 
of  the  above  chemists,  to  contain  oil,  wax,  gum, 
starch,  and  lignin. 

The  medicinal  value  of  ipecacuanha  depends, 
undoubtedly,  on  the  quantity  of  emetine  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  and  this  varies  in  the  three  varieties  of 
the  root  found  in  the  shops.  MM.  Magendie 
and  Pelletier  obtained  16  parts  of  it  in  100  of 
the  cortical  part  of  brown  ipecacuanha,  the  root 
of  the  psycotria  emetica  of  Mutis  ;  14  in  100  of 
the  gray  ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  the  callicocca 
ipecacuanha ;  and  .5  only  in  100  of  the  white 
ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  the  viola  emetica.  The 
woody  pith  even  of  the  brown  variety  contains 
very  little  emetine,  and  hence  it  should  be 
separated  in  reducing  the  root  to  the  form  of 
powder. 

Experiments  made  with  emetine  on  animals 
prove  that  it  is  emetic  and  purgative,  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain,  and  exerts  a  specific  action  on  the 
lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  has  also  narcotic  properties:  that  it  j 
may  be  employed  instead  of  ipecacuanha  in 
every  case  in  which  this  medicine  is  usefid,  the 
dose  being  more  easily  regulated,  and  the  effects 
more  certain.  When  taken  in  an  overdose  its 
action  can  be  instantly  paralysed  by  decoction 
of  "alls.  These  experiments  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  Dr.  Irvine,  which  led  him  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  watery  solution  of  ipecacuan  is 
more  emetic  than  the  alcoholic,  the  reverse 
being  found  to  be  the  case. 

Tlie  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  apt  to  become 
inert  by  keeping;  and  therefore  it  should  be 
preserved  in  small  phials,  well  corked,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  light.  Long-continued  boiling 
also  renders  it  inert. 

Ipecacuanha,  when  administered  in  large  doses, 
is  emetic  ;  in  smaller  ones  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
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torant;  and  in  still  smaller  doses  it  acts  as  a 
stomachic,  stimulating  and  giving  energy  to  the 
digestive  organs.  As  an  emetic  it  is  miid,  safe, 
and  certain  in  its  operation  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
that,  when  given  in  larger  doses  than  are  necessary, 
it  does  not  operate  more  violently,  but  only  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time.  It  does  not  act  so  quickly 
as  many  other  emetic  substances ;  but  it  eva¬ 
cuates,  completely,  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  does  not  so  much  weaken  it  as  antimonial 
emetics.  It  is  given  at  the  commencement  of 
continued  fevers,  the  progress  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  cut  short  by  its  operation  ;  and  it  is,  also, 
frequently  found  to  stop  the  paroxysm  of  an 
intermittent,  when  given  immediately  before 
the  accession  of  the  cold  stage.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  inflammation  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  trachea,  when  the  inflammation 
does  not  run  very  high,  in  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
purulent  ophthalmy,  abscess,  and  every  case  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  or 
to  increase  the  energy  of  the  absorbent  system 
by  full  vomiting,  ipecacuan  has  been  found 
useful.  As  an  emetic,  however,  it  is  contra¬ 
indicated  when  there  is  any  reason  for  suspecting 
inflammation  of  the  encephalon,  passive  he¬ 
morrhage,  or  hernia ;  and  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  typhus  fevers,  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
the  strength  much  diminished  ;  but  in  these  in¬ 
stances  all  emetics  are  hurtful.  In  doses  suffi¬ 
cient  to  excite  nausea,  without  producing  vomit¬ 
ing,  ipecacuan  is  given  with  excellent  effects  in 
dysentery  and  obstinate  diarrhoea ;  in  which 
cases  its  efficacy  seems  to  arise  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  nausea,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  small  doses,  diminishing  the  arterial 
excitement,  and  determining  to  the  surface  ; 
and  partly,  also,  as  Cullen  supposed,  from  its 
producing  a  steady  determination  of  the  peris¬ 
taltic  motion  of  the  intestines  downwards.  Per¬ 
haps,  also,  to  these  first-mentioned  effects  of  the 
nausea  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  benefit 
which  results  from  the  use  of  ipecacuan  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  dyspnoea,  pertussis,  and  epi¬ 
lepsy.  In  the  first  of  these  diseases  its  emetic 
power  is  taken  advantage  of  to  relieve  the 
paroxysm,  after  which  it  is  given  in  repeated 
small  doses  to  prevent  its  return.  In  nauseating 
doses,  also,  owing  to  the  nausea  lessening  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  it  has  been  employed 
with  the  best  success  in  uterine  and  pulmonary 
hemorrhages.  As  a  sudorific,  it  is  used  in 
acute  rheumatism,  arthritic  affections,  dropsy, 
and  other  diseases  in  which  sweating  is  necessary. 
It  is  generally  given,  in  these  cases,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  opium  and  neutral  salts,  according  to 
the  mode  introduced  by  Dover  (see  Pulvis 
ipecacuanha!  compositus).  But  we  have  found 
it  in  combination  with  opium  alone,  in  a  larger 
proportion,  more  efficacious,  particularly  in 
rheumatism.  Its  expectorant  powers  have  been 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  catarrhal  affections, 

{  pneumonia  after  bleeding,  and  in  the  early  stage 
J  of  phthisis,  in  which  its  diaphoretic  effect  is  also 
j  beneficial. 

The  emetic  operation  of  ipecacuan  is  quick- 
!  ened  by  combining  it  with  tartarised  antimony  : 

!  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  counteracted  by 
I  opium,  by  vegetable  infusions  containing  tannin, 
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and  by  vegetable  acids.  Opium,  however,  is 
rendered  less  narcotic  when  combined  with 
ipecaeuan,  although  its  power  of  allaying  pain 
is  not- diminished,  while  the  sudorific  effect  of 
the  ipecaeuan  is  much  augmented  by  the  com¬ 
bination.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  in  opinion 
with  those  who  think,  that  it  is  to  be  relied 
upon  as  an  antidote  against  the  deleterious 
effects  of  opium ;  its  emetic  effect  being  too 
slow,  and  checked  by  the  opium.  The  infusion 
of  nutgalls  is  the  only  certain  and  powerful 
antidote  for  an  overdose  of  ipecaeuan,  instantly 
rendering  it  inert.  Idiosyncracy  occasions  some 
persons  to  be  affected  with  the  most  distressing 
sensation  of  suffocation,  by  the  effluvia  of  this 
root. 

Ipecaeuan  is  exhibited  in  substance,  and  in 
aqueous  and  vinous  infusions:  and,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  a  syrup  of  it  is  used  for  children.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  to  produce  full  vomiting,  is 
from  grs.  xv.  to  o  ss.  ;  and  of  the  aqueous 
infusion,  which  is  made  by  macerating  for  an 
hour  5  ij.  of  the  powdered  root  in  f  ^  vj.  of 
boiling  water,  and  filtering,  f  3  j.  or  f-jss.  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  excite  Vomiting. 
The  emetic  effect  is  continued,  and  rendered 
easier  to  the  patient,  by  drinking,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  vomiting,  large  draughts  of  tepid  water. 
For  producing  the  other  effects  of  ipecaeuan,  it 
is  given  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains, 
generally  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  repeated 
every  four  or  five  hours:  but  although  its 
sudorific  effect,  when  begun,  is  aided  and  kept 
up  by  the  use  of  warms  fluids,  yet  these  must 
not  be  drank  soon  after  the  dose  has  been 
taken. 

Officinal  preparations.  Pulvis  ipecacuanha 
compositus,  L.  D.  Vinum  ipecacuanha,  L.  E.  D. 
—  A.  T.  Thomson. 

IPOMCE'A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  so  called  by  Lin- 
nasus  from  i\f/,  which  he  unaccountably  mistakes 
for  the  convolvulus  plant,  whereas  it  means  a 
creeping  sort  of  worm  that  infests  and  corrodes 
vines,  and  opoios,  like.  By  this  appellation 
he  evidently  intended  to  express  the  close  re¬ 
semblance  of  Ipomoea  to  the  genus  convolvulus, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  habit  altogether.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Pentandna;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ipojicea  qua'moclit.  Batata peregrina.  The 
•  cathartic  potatoe.  If  about  two  ounces  of  the 
root  are  eaten  at  bed- time,  they  gently  open  the 
bowels  by  morning. 

Iqueta'ia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Brazils 
-give  this  name  to  the  Scrofularia  aquatica,  which 
is  there  celebrated  as  a  corrector  of  the  ill  flavour 
of  senna. 

1RAGU  ND  US.  f  From  ira,  anger:  so 
called  because  it  contributes  to  the  expression  of 
■anger.)  The  abductor  muscle  of  the  eye. 

IRI  DIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  so  called  from 
‘ns,  the  rainbow,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
colours  exhibited  by  its  salts.)  A  metal  found 
with  another  called  osmium,  in  the  black  pow¬ 
der  left  after  dissolving  platinum.  See  Plati - 
num. 

I  RIS.  [is,  idis.  f.  ;  a  rainbow:  so  called 
Jecause  of  the  variety  of  its  colours.)  ].  In 
Anatomy,  the  septum  between  the  anterior  and 
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posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  which  is  per¬ 
forated  in  the  middle  by  ‘the  pupil.  See 
0  cuius. 

II.  I11  Lot  any.  1.  W\q  flower ~de~luce7  from 

the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  the  rainbow. 

2.  'I  be  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

lias  FL011ENTINA.  Florentine  iris,  or  orris. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Iris  —  coroltis  barbatis, 
caule  folds  altiore  subbifloro,  Jloribus  sessilibus, 
ot  Linnaeus,  which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its 
recent  state  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when 
chewed,  excites  a  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth, 
that  continues  several  hours  :  on  being  dried, 
this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated  ;  the 
taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smell  agreeable, 
and  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  The  fresh 
loot  is  cathartic,  and  for  this  purpose  has  been 
employed  in  dropsies.  It  is  now  chiefly  used 
in  its  dried  state,  and  ranked  as  a  pectoral  and 
expectorant,  and  hence  has  a  place  in  the  trochisci 
amyli  ot  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Iris,  Jlo  routine .  See  Iris  Jlorentina . 
lias  g Erma nic a.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  iris,  or  orris,  or  flower-de-luce. 
Iris  nostra.  The  fresh  roots  of  this  plant,  Iris 
—  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  altiori  multifloro, 
Jloribus  inferioribus  pedunculatis,  of  Linnaeus, 
have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid, 
nauseous  taste.  They  are  powerfully  cathartic, 
and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases,  where  such 
remedies  are  indicated. 

Iris  nostra.  See  Iris  germanica. 

Iris  palustris .  See  Iris  pscudacorus. 
lias  rsEuiiA'coitus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  yellow  water-flag  :  called  also,  Iris  pains - 
tns;  Gladiolus  luteus ;  Acorus  adulterinus,  and 

Acorus  vulgaris.  This  indigenous  plant,  Iris _ 

vmberbis,  foliis  ensiformibus ,  petalis  alternis,  stig- 
matibus  minoribus,  is  common  in  marshes,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  formerly  had  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
name  of  Gladiolus  luteus.  The  root  is  without 
smell,  but  has  an  acrid  styptic  taste,  and  its 
juice,  on  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produces 
a  burning  heat  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  copious  discharge  from  these  organs  • 
hence  it  is  recommended  both  as  an  errhine  and 
sialagogue.  Given  internally,  when  perfectly 
dry,  it  possesses  considerable  astringent  power. 
The  expressed  juice  is  said  to  be  an  useful 
application  to  serpiginous  eruptions  and  scrofu¬ 
lous  tumours. 

Irish  slate.  See  Lapis  hybernicus. 

IRI  I  IS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  iris,  the  name 
of  a  membrane  of  the  eye.  The  more  proper 
term  is  Iriditis.')  Inflammation  of  the  iris:  it 
produces  the  symptoms  of  deep-seated  or  internal 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  See  Ophthalmitis. 

IRON.  Ferrum.  Of  all  the  metals,  there 
is  none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so  variously 
dispersed  through  nature  as  iron.  In  animals, 
in  vegetables,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  we  detect  its  presence.  Mineralogists 
are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
native  iron,  though  immense  masses  of  it  have 
been  discovered,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
products  of  art ;  but  there  is  much  in  favour  of 
fl  F 
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the  notion  that  these  specimens  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  by  subterraneous  fire.  A  mass  of 
native  iron,  of  1600  pounds  weight,  was  found 
by  Pallas,  on  the  river  Denisei,  in  Siberia;  and 
another  mass  of  300  pounds  was  found  in  Para¬ 
guay,  of  which  specimens  have  been  distributed 
every  where. 

There  are  a  vast  variety  of  iron  ores  :  they 
may,  however,  be  all  arranged  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  genera;  namely,  sulphurets,  carburets, 
oxides,  and  salts  of  iron.  The  sulphurets  of 
iron  form  the  ores  called  pyrites,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  Iron  in  a  state  of 
carburet  forms  plumbago.  Its  combination 
with  oxygen  is  very  abundant,  and  forms  the 
loadstone,  the  specular  ores,  and  bloodstones. 
It  is  found  combined  with  the  carbonic,  arsenic, 
&c.  &e. 

Properties  of  iron.  —  Iron  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  metal  by  its  magnetical  pro¬ 
perties.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the  property 
of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure  iron  is  of  a 
whitish  grey,  or  rather  bluish  colour,  very 
slightly  livid  ;  but  when  polished,  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is  either  fibrous, 
fine-grained,  or  in  dense  plates.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  7 '6  to  7  '8.  It  is  the  hardest 
and  most  elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn 
into  wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair;  it  is  also 
more  tenacious  than  any  other  metal,  and  yields 
with  facility  to  pressure.  It  is  extremely  in¬ 
fusible,  and  when  not  in  contact  with  the  fuel, 
it  cannot  be  melted  by  the  heat  which  any 
furnace  can  excite:  it  is,  however,  softened  by 
beat,  still  preserving  its  ductility;  and  when 
thus  softened,  different  pieces  may  be  united  : 
this  constitutes  the  valuable  property  of  welding. 
It  is  very  dilatable  by  heat,  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  collision  of  Hint. 
Heated  in  contact  with  air  it  becomes  oxidised. 
If  intensely  and  briskly  heated,  it  takes  fire 
with  scintillation,  and  becomes  a  black  oxide. 
It  combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  is 
called  steel.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  in  a 
direct  and  an  indirect  manner,  and  unites  with 
sulphur  readily  by  fusion.  It  decomposes  water 
in  the  cold  slowly,  but  rapidly  when  ignited. 
It  decomposes  most  of  the  metallic  oxides.  All 
acids  act  upon  iron.  Very  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but 
when  diluted  it  oxidises  it  rapidly.  The  nitric 
acid  oxidises  it  with  great  vehemence.  Muriate 
of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate  of 
potass  detonates  very  vigorously  with  it.  Iron 
is  likewise  dissolved  by  alkaline  sulphurets.  It 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a  number  of 
metals.  It  does  not  unite  with  lead  or  bis¬ 
muth,  and  very  feebly  with  mercury.  It  de¬ 
tonates  by  percussion  with  the  oxygenated 
muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  iron.  —  The  genera!  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  iron  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  is 
first  to  roast  them  by  a  strong  heat,  to  expel  the 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mineralisers 
which  can  be  separated  by  beat.  1  he  remaining 
ore,  being  reduced  to  small  pieces,  is  mixed  with 
charcoal,  or  coke ;  and  is  then  exposed  to  an 
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intense  beat,  in  a  close  furnace,  excited  by 
bellows;  the  oxygen  then  combines  with  the 
carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the 
process,  and  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  its  metallic 
state. 

The  metal  thus  obtained,  and  called  smelted, 
pig,  or  cast  iron,  is  far  from  being  pure,  always 
retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  as  well  as  several  heterogeneous  ingre¬ 
dients.  According  as  one  or  other  of  these 
predominates,  the  property  of  the  metal  differs. 
Where  the  oxygen  is  present  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  the  colour  of  the  iron  is  whitish  grey  ;  it 
is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  an 
appearance  of  crystallisation  :  where  the  carbon 
exceeds,  it  is  of  a  dark  grey,  inclining  to  blue, 
or  black,  and  is  less  brittle.  The  former  is  the 
white,  the  latter  the  black  crude  iron  of  commerce. 
The  grey  is  intermediate  to  both. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free  it 
from  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
this  state,  it  must  be  refined  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  operations  of  melting  and  forging  By  the 
former,  in  which  the  metal  is  kept  in  fusion  for 
some  time,  and  constantly  kneaded  and  stirred, 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  it  contains  are  partly 
combined,  and  the  produced  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  expelled  :  the  metal  at  length  becomes  viscid 
and  still':  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
very  large  hammer,  or  to  the  more  equal,  but 
less  forcible  pressure  of  large  rollers,  by  which 
the  remaining  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  impu¬ 
rities,  not  consumed  by  the  fusion,  are  pressed 
out.  The  iron  is  now  no  longer  granular  nor 
crystallised  in  its  texture ;  it  is  fibrous,  soft, 
ductile,  malleable,  and  totally  infusible.  It  is 
termed  forged,  wrought,  or  bar  iron,  and  is  the 
metal  in  a  purer  state,  though  far  from  being 
absolutely  pure. 

The  compounds  of  iron  are  the  following  :  — 

I.  Oxides;  of  which  the  existence  of  two 
only  is  well  established. 

1.  Protoxide.  —  This  is  the  base  of  the  native 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  of  the  sulphate.  Its 
existence  was  inferred  some  years  ago  by  Gay 
Lussac  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  an 
insulated  form.  Its  salts,  particularly  when  in 
solution,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
with  great  rapidity.  This  protoxide  is  always 
formed  when  metallic  iron  is  put  into  diluted 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  and  its  composition 
may  be  determined  by  collecting  and  measuring 
the  hydrogen  gas  which  is  simultaneously 
evolved.  The  composition  of  this  oxide  has 
not  been  precisely  determined.  It  is  composed 
of  eight  parts  of  oxygen  united  with  27-16 
parts  of  iron  according  to  Berzelius,  with  27 ’8 
according  to  Stromeyer,  and  with  28-3  according 
to  Gay  Lussac. 

Protoxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  its  salts 
as  a  white  hydrate  by  pure  alkalis,  as  a  white 
carbonate  by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  as  a  white 
ferrocyanate  by  feiroeyanate  of  potash.  The 
two  former  precipitates  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
become  first  green  and  then  red,  and  the  latter 
first  green  and  then  blue.  Infusion  of  gall 
produces  no  change  of  colour.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  does  not  act  if  the  protoxide  is  united 
with  any  of  the  stronger  acids ;  but  alkaline 
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hydrosulphurets  cause  a  black  precipitate  of 
protosulphuret  of  iron. 

2.  Peroxide.  —  The  peroxide  or  red  oxide  is 
a  natural  product,  known  to  mineralogists  under 
the  name  ol  red  heematite.  It  may  he  artificially 
procured  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitro-muriatie 
acid,  and  adding  an  alkali.  The  hydrate  of  the 
red  oxide  subsides,  which  is  of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  and  identical  in  composition  with  the 
mineral  called  brown  heematite.  It  consists  of 
40  parts  or  one  equivalent  of  the  peroxide,  and 
9  parts  or  one  e  quivalent  of  water. 

Peroxide  of  iron  combines  with  most  of  the 
acids,  forming  salts,  the  greater  number  of 
'vhich  are  red.  Its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  very  decisive  tests.  The  pure  alkalis  pre¬ 
cipitate  it  as  a  hydrate.  Alkaline  carbonates 
have  a  similar  effect,  peioxide  of  iron  not  form¬ 
ing  a  permanent  salt  with  carbonic  acid.  With 
ferroevanate  of  potash  it  forms  Prussian  blue. 
See  Prussian  blue.  Sulphocyanate  of  potash 
forms  with  it  a  deep  blood-red,  and  infusion  of 
galls  a  black  colour.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
converts  the  peroxide  into  protoxide  of  iron, 
with  deposition  of  sulphur.  Peroxide  of  iron 
is  not  magnetic. 

The  researches  of  several  chemists,  such  as 
Gay  Lussac,  Berzelius,  Bucholz,  and  Thomson, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
blue  and  red  oxides  of  iron,  is  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  one  and  a  half.  Consequently,  the  per¬ 
oxide  consists  of  28  parts  or  one  equivalent  of 
iron,  and  12  parts  or  an  equivalent  and  a  half 
of  oxygen  ;  and  its  equivalent  is  40  :  hence  it  is 
properly  a  sesquioxide. 

The  black  oxide,  which  was  long  regarded  as  a 
protoxide,  is  now  found  to  be  a  mixture  in 
vat  iable  ptoportions  of  the  two  oxides  above 
described. 

II.  Chlorides  of  iron  ;  of  which  there  are  two. 

T  The  protochloride  may  be  procured  by 
heating  to  redness,  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very 
small  orifice,  the  residue  which  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  the  green  muriate  of 
iron.  It  is  a  fixed  substance,  requiring  a  red 
heat  for  its  fusion.  It  has  a  greyish  variegated 
colour,  a  metallic  splendour,  and  a  lamellar 
texture. 

2.  I  he  deutochloride  may  be  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by 
gently  heating  the  green  muriate  in  a  glass 
tube.  It  is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  crystallises  in  small  plates  which  have  an 
lrridescent  appearance. 

HI.  For  the  iodide  of  iron,  see  Ferri  iodure- 
tum. 

IV.  Sulphurets  of  iron;  of  which,  according 
to  Porrett,  there  are  four,  though  only  two  are 
usually  described,  his  protosulphuret  and  per 
sulphuret. 

V.  Carburets  of  iron.  These  compounds 
form  steel,  and  probably  cast  iron,  though  the 
latter  contains  also  some  other  ingredients. 
Black  lead,  at  least  when  artificially  prepared 
is  also  a  carburet  of  iron.  See  Plumbago. 

VI  Iron  unites  also  with  phosphorus  and 
with  bromine, 

VII.  Salts  of  iron.  These  are  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads. 
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Medical  virtues.  —  The  general  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  o!  iron,  and  (he  several  preparations  of 
I  lb  are  to  constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the 
|  circulation,  to  promote  the  different  secretions 
|  1,1  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the  intestinal 

tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates,  the  pulse  is 
l  very  sensibly  raised,  the  colour  of  the  face, 
though  before  pale,  changes  to  a  florid  red  ;  the 
aivine  ,  urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions  are 
increased. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  iron 
produces  headach,  anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and 
often  causes  haemorrhages,  or  even  vomiting, 
pains  in  the  stomach,  spasms,  and  pains  of  the 
bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and 
relaxation  ;  in  passive  haemorrhages ;  in  dvs- 
!  pepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis;  in  most  of  the 
j  cachexia  ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  by 
!  some  as  a  specific  in  cancer.  Where  either  a 
preternatural  discharge,  or  suppression  of  na- 
|  tural  secretions,  proceeds  from  a  languor  or 
I  sluggishness  of  the  fluids,  and  weakness  of  the 
solids,  this  metal,  by  increasing  the  motion  of 
the  former  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will 
suppress  the  flux,  or  remove  the  suppression  ; 
hut  where  the  circulation  is  already  loo  quick, 
the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
stricture,  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
iron,  and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  au-u-ravate 
both  diseases.  Iron  probably  has  no  action  on 
the  body  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  unless  it 
be  oxidised ;  but  during  its  oxidisement  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
foetid  eructations  and  black  faeces  are  considered 
as  proofs  of  the  medicines  having  taken  effect. 

It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  state  of 
filings,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  from  five 
to  twenty  grains.  Iron  wire  is  to  be  preferred 
for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both  because 
it  is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  because  it  is 
the  purest  iron. 

Hie  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now  in 
use  are _ 

1.  I  he  sesquioxide.  See  Ferri  sesquioxidum. 

2.  1  he  sulphate.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 

3.  Tartarised  iron.  See  Ferri  potassio-tar - 
tras. 

4.  The  solution  of  alkaline  iron.  See  Ferri 
alkalini  liquor. 

5.  The  tincture  of  the  acetate  of  iron.  See 

Tinctura  ferri  acetatis. 

6.  Ihe  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron.  See 
Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi. 

7.  Ihe  tincture  of  ammoniated  iron.  See 
Tinctura  ferri  ammoniochloridi. 

8.  Steel  wine.  See  Vinum ferri. 

9.  Ammoniated  iron.  See  Ferri  ammonio- 
chluridum. 

10.  The  red  oxide.  See  O.vidum  ferri  ru- 
brum. 

11.  The  black  oxide.  See  Oxydu  m  ferri 
nigrum. 

IRRITABI'LITY.  (Irritabilitas,  atis.  f.  ; 
from  irrito,  to  provoke. )  Vis  insita,  of  Haller. 

Vis  vitalis,  of  G termer.  Oscillation,  of  Boer- 
haave.  Tonic  poiver,  of  Stahl.  Muscular 
power,  of  Bell.  Inherent  power,  of  Cullen 
3  F  2 
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The  contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  pro¬ 
perty  peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they  contract 
upon  the  application  of  certain  stimuli,  without 
a  consciousness  of  action.  This  power  may  be 
seen  in  the  tremulous  contraction  of  muscles 
when  lacerated,  or  when  entirely  separated  from 
the  body  in  operations.  Even  when  the  body  is 
dead  to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 
is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till  the 
organisation  yields,  and  begins  to  be  dissolved. 
It  is  by  this  inherent  power  that  a  cut  muscle 
contracts  and  leaves  a  gap,  that  a  cut  artery 
shrinks  and  grows  stiff  after  death.  This  irri¬ 
tability  of  muscles  is  so  far  independent  of 
nerves,  and  so  little  connected  with  feeling, 
which  is  the  province  of  the  nerves,  that  upon 
stimulating  any  muscle  by  touching  it  with 
caustic,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or 
driving  the  electric  spark  though  it,  or  exciting 
with  the  metallic  conductors,  as  those  of  silver 
or  zinc,  the  muscle  instantly  contracts,  although 
the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be  tied  ;  although  the 
nerve  be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely 
from  all  connection  with  the  system  ;  although 
the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body  ;  although 
the  creature  upon  which  the  experiment  is  per¬ 
formed  may  have  lost  all  sense  of  feeling,  and 
have  been  long  apparently  dead.  Thus,  a  mus¬ 
cle  cut  from  the  limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  a 
long  time  after ;  the  heart,  separated  from  the 
body,  contracts  when  irritated ;  the  bowels, 
when  torn  from  the  body,  continue  tbeir  peris¬ 
taltic  motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they 
become  stiff  and  cold;  and  too  often,  in  the 
human  body,  the  vis  insita  loses  the  exciting 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  then  palsy  ensues  ; 
or,  losing  all  governance  of  the  nerves,  the  vis 
insita,  acting  without  the  regulating  power, 
causes  partial  or  general  convulsions.  Even  in 
vegetables,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  con¬ 
tractile  power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  irritability  of  muscles  and  the 
sensibility  of  nerves:  for  the  irritability  of 
muscles  survives  the  animal,  as  when  it  is 
active  after  death  ;  survives  the  life  of  the  part, 
or  the  feelings  of  the  whole  system,  as  in  uni¬ 
versal  palsy,  where  the  vital  motions  continue 
entire  and  perfect,  and  where  the  muscles, 
though  not  obedient  to  the  will,  are  subject 
to  irregular  and  violent  actions  ;  and  it  survives 
the  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as 
when  animals  very  tenacious  of  life  are  cut  into 
parts  :  but  sensibility,  the  property  of  the  nerves, 
gives  the  various  modifications  of  sense,  as 
vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest;  gives  also  the 
general  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  makes 
the  system,  according  to  its  various  conditions, 
feel  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  weary  and  low. 
And  thus  the  eye  feels,  and  the  skin  feels;  but 
their  appointed  stimuli  produce  no  emotions  in 
these  parts;  they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable. 
The  heart,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer 
to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction  ; 
and  yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  which 
these  contractions  are  produced,  or,  at  least, 
they  do  not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  brain. 
There  is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus 
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in  those  parts  which  are  called  into  action  by 
the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  command 
of  the  will  :  so  that  muscular  parts  have  all 
the  irritability  of  the  system,  with  but  little 
feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to  the  nerves 
which  enter  into  their  substance  ;  while  nerves 
have  all  the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no 
motion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property  belongs 
to  our  countryman  Glisson  ;  but  Baron  Haller 
must  be  consicrered  as  the  first  who  clearly 
pointed  out  its  existence,  and  proved  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  muscular  motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to  Dr. 
Chrichton,  are, —  1.  After  every  action  in  an 
irritable  part,  a  state  of  rest,  or  cessation  from 
motion,  must  tal  e  place  before  the  irritable  part 
can  be  again  incited  to  action.  If,  by  an  act  of 
volition,  we  throw  any  of  our  muscles  into  action, 
that  action  can  only  be  continued  for  a  certain 
space  of  time  ;  the  muscle  becomes  relaxed,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
and  remains  a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed  state, 
before  it  can  be  again  thrown  into  action. 
2.  Each  irritable  part  has  a  certain  portion  or 
quantity  of  the  principle  of  irritability  which 
is  natural  to  it,  part  of  which  it  loses  by  action, 
or  from  the  application  of  stimuli.  3.  By  a 
a  process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  regains 
this  lost  quantity,  during  its  repose,  or  state 
of  rest.  In  order  to  express  the  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  irritability  in  any  part,  we  sav  that  it 
is  either  more  or  less  redundant,  or  more  or 
less  defective.  It  becomes  redundant  in  a  part 
when  the  stimuli  which  are  calculated  to  act  on 
that  part  are  withdrawn  or  withheld  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time,  because  then  no  action  can 
take  place  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  stimuli  causes  it  to  be  exhausted,  or  to 
be  deficient,  not  only  by  exciting  action,  but  by 
some  secret  influence,  the  nature  of  which  lias 
not  yet  been  detected  ;  for  it  is  a  circumstance 
extremely  deserving  of  attention,  that  an  irritable 
part,  or  body,  may  be  suddenly  deprived  of  its 
irritability  bv  powerful  stimuli,  and  yet  no 
apparent  muscular  or  vascular  action  takes  place 
at  the  time.  A  certain  quantity  of  spirits  taken 
at  once  into  the  stomach,  kills  almost  as  instan¬ 
taneously  as  lightning  does  ;  the  same  thing  may 
be  observed  of  some  poisons,  as  opium,  distilled 
laurel-water,  the  juice  of  the  cerbera  ahovai, 
&c.  4.  Each  irritable  part  lias  stimuli  which 

are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  are  intended  to 
support  its  natural  action  :  thus,  blood,  which  is 
the  stimulus  proper  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  if, 
by  any  accident,  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  produces 
sickness  or  vomiting.  If  the  gall,  which  is  the 
natural  stimulus  to  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  the 
gall-bladder,  and  the  intestines,  is  by  any  accident 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonamm,  it 
excites  too  great  action  of  the  vessels  of  that 
part,  and  induces  inflammation.  The  urine 
does  not  irritate  the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
preserve  their  healthy  action  ;  but  if  it  be  effused 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  brines  on  such  a 
violent  action  ol  the  vessels  of  these  parts  as  to 
produce  gangrene.  Such  stimuli  are  called 
habitual  stimuli  of  parts.  5 .  Each  irritable  part 
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differs  from  the  rest  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
irritability  which  it  possesses.  This  law  explains 
to  us  the  reason  of  the  great  diversity  which  we 
observe  in  the  action  of  various  irritable  parts  ; 
thus  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and  if  it  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  possible,  another  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  required  before  they  regain  the 
irritability  they  lost ;  but  the  heart  and  arteries 
have  a  more  short  and  sudden  action,  and  their 
state  of  rest  is  equally  so.  The  circular  muscles 
of  the  intestines  have  also  a  quick  action  and 
short  rest.  The  urinary  bladder  does  not  fully 
regain  the  irritability  it  loses  during  its  contrac¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the  vessels 
which  separate  and  throw  out  the  menstral  dis¬ 
charge,  act,  in  general,  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  do  not  regain  the  irritability  they  lose  for  a 
lunar  month.  6.  All  stimuli  produce  action  in 
proportion  to  their  irritating  powers.  As  a 
person  approaches  his  hand  to  the  fire,  the 
action  of  all  the  vessels  in  the  skin  is  increased, 
and  it  glows  with  heat ;  if  the  hand  be  ap¬ 
proached  still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  to 
such  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  redness 
and  pain;  and  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  real 
inflammation  takes  place  ;  but  if  this  heat  be 
continued,  the  part  at  last  loses  its  irritability, 
and  a  sphacelus  or  gangrene  ensues.  7.  The 
action  of  every  stimulus  is  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  frequency  of  its  application.  A  small 
quantity  of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach,  in¬ 
creases  the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also 
of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is  thereby 
facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity,  however,  be 
taken  frequently,  it  loses  its  effect.  In  order  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  at  first,  a  larger 
quantity'  is  necessary  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
dram-drinking.  8.  The  more  the  irritability  of 
a  part  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  activity  of  all  animals,  while  in  perfect 
health,  is  much  livelier  in  the  morning  than  at 
any  other  part  of  the  day;  for,  during  the 
night,  the  irritability  of  the  whole  frame,  anil 
especially  that  of  the  muscles  destined  for 
labour,  viz.  the  muscles  for  voluntary  action, 
is  re-accumulated.  The  same  law  explains  why 
digestion  goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour 
after  food  is  swallowed  than  at  any  other  time; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  the  great  danger  that 
accrues  to  a  famished  person  upon  first  taking 
in  food.  9.  If  the  stimuli  which  keep  up  the 
action  of  any  irritable  body  be  withdrawn  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time,  that  process  on 
which  the  formation  of  the  principle  depends  is 
gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  the  irritability  of  the  system  is 
too  quickly  exhausted  by  beat,  as  happens  in 
some  warm  climates,  the  application  of  cold 
invigorates  the  frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus 
which  was  causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the 
principle.  Under  such,  or  similar  circumstances, 
therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic  remedy  ;  but  if,  in  a 
climate  naturally  cold,  a  person  were  to  no 
into  a  cold  bath,  and  not  soon  return  into°a 
warmer  atmosphere,  it  would  destroy  life,  just 
tn  the  same  manner  as  many  poor  people  who 
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have  no  comfortable  dwellings,  are  often  de¬ 
stroyed  from  being  too  long  exposed  to  the  cold 
in  winter.  Upon  the  first  application  of  cold, 
the  irritability  is  accumulated,  and  the  vascular 
system  therefore  is  exposed  to  great  action  ; 
but,  after  a  certain  time,  all  action  is  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  process,  whatever  it  be,  on 
which  the  formation  of  the  irritable  principle 
depends,  is  entirely  lost. 

IRRITATION.  Irritatio.  The  action  of 
a  stimulus  on  a  part  endowed  with  irritability, 
or  the  state  of  a  part  the  irritability  of  which  is 
excited  by  a  stimulus.  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  action  both  of  natural  and  morbid  stimuli, 
but  more  frequently  the  latter.  It  is  very  often 
incorrectly  used ;  thus  physiologists  speak  of 
exciting  irritation  in  a  nerve,  whereas  irrita¬ 
bility  is  conceived  to  reside  only  in  the  muscular 
Jibre. 

I'SATIS.  (is,  is.  f.  leans  of  Dioscorides, 
and  Isatis,  of  Pliny ;  the  derivation  of  which  is 
unknown.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ; 
Order,  Siliquosa. 

Isatis  tinctoria.  Glastum.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  plant  used  for  dyeing,  called 
woad.  It  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

I'sca.  I (tku,  A  sort  of  fungous  excrescence 
growing  on  the  oak  and  hazel.  The  ancients 
used  it  as  the  moderns  use  the  moxa.  —  Paulus 
yEginela. 

ISCHAS'MON.  (on,  onis.  m.  ;  from  ktxco, 
to  restrain,  and  cupa,  blood.)  Any  medicine 
which  restrains  bleeding. 

I  SC  II I  A'DI C.  Ischiatic.  Appertaining  to 
the  ischium. 

Ischiadic  artery.  A  branch  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  iliac,  which  passes  out  at  the  ischiadic 
foramen,  between  the  puriform  and  gemelli 
muscles,  in  company  with  the  great  sciatic 
nerve.  It  is  distributed  within  the  pelvis  to  the 
rectum  and  the  internal  obturator,  puriform, 
coccygeal,  and  levator  ani  muscles ;  after  its 
passage  out  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  rotator  muscles  of  the  thigh.  It 
sends  a  twig  down  on  the  surface  of  the  sciatic 
nerve. 

Ischiadic  foramen.  See  Innominatum  os.  J 

Ischiadic  notch.  See  Innominatum  os. 

Ischiatic.  See  Ischiadic. 

Ischiatic  nerve.  See  Sacro-sciatic  nerve. 

ISCIII'AGRA.  (a,  (E.  f.  ;  from  iox‘ov,  the 
haunch,  and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  This  name  has 
been  given  to  hip  gout,  and  also  to  neuralgia  of 
the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  See  Sciatica. 

PSCHIAS.  (as,  adis.  f.  loxias  >  from 
ktxiou,  the  hip.)  The  hip  gout.  A  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  hip-joint.  See  Rheutnatismus. 

Ischiatoce'le.  See  Ischiocele. 

I'schio-caverno'sus.  Cltaussier’s  name  for 
the  Erector  penis. 

1  SC  II I O CE'LE.  (c,  es.  f. ;  from  ktxiou,  the 
hip,  and  /cr/Atj,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  at  the 
ischiadic  foramen.  See  Hernia. 

I  sc  it  i  o-  c  i.ito  r  e  a  n  a  ARTEitiA.  The  branch 
of  the  internal  pudic,  which  furnishes  the  two 
arteries  of  the  clitoris. 

Ischio-clitorianus.  The  nerve  of  the  clitoris 
—  a  branch  of  the  pudic. 
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Ischio-clitohide'us.  The  Erector  clitoridis. 

—  Dumas. 

Ischio-coccyge'its.  The  muscle  more  gene¬ 
rally  called  coccygeus. 

Ischio-femorams.  Chaussier’s  name  for  the 
Adductor  magnus  fcmoris. 

Ischio-femoro-peroneus.  The  biceps fcmoris. 

—  Chaussier. 

Ischio-peiunf.a'lis.  The  transversus  perinei 
muscle.  —  Chaussier. 

Ischio-popliti-timal.  The  semi-membrano- 
sus  muscle.  —  Chaussier. 

Ischio-przetibiai.is.  The  semi-tendinous 
muscle.  —  Chaussier. 

Ischio-prosta'ticus.  A  name  given  by  some 
anatomists  to  the  muscular  fibres,  otherwise 
called  Transversus  perinei  alter. 

IscHio-puiu-FEMORALis.  The  Adductor  mag¬ 
nus  femoris.  —  Dumas. 

Ischio-pubi-prostaticus.  The  Transversus 
penned.  —  Dumas. 

Ischio-trochanteria'ni.  The  gemelli  mus¬ 
cles.  —  Chaussier. 

I'SCHIUM.  {urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  urxls>  tl'6 
loin  :  so  named  because  it  is  near  the  loin.)  A 
bone  of  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus,  and  a  part  of 
the  os  innominatum  of  the  adult.  See  Inno- 
minatum  os. 

Ischnopho/nia.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  lexxvos, 
slender,  and  eporvy,  the  voice.)  A  tenuity  or 
shrillness  of  the  voice. 

Ischure'ticus.  (From  icrxovpia,  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  urine.)  Having  the  power  of  re¬ 
lieving  a  suppression  of  the  urine. 

ISCHU'llIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  tax®,  to 
restrain,  and  ovpuv,  the  urine.)  A  retention  of 
urine.  When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of 
making  water,  attended  with  much  difficulty  in 
voiding  it,  the  complaint  is  called  a  dysury ; 
and  when  there  is  a  total  retention  of  urine,  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  an  ischury.  Both 
ischuria  and  dysuria  are  distinguished  into 
acute,  when  arising  in  consequence  of  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and  chronic,  when  proceeding  from 
any  other  cause,  such  as  calculus,  &c. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases, 
are  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 
either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  a  use  of  acrid 
injections,  tumour  or  ulcer  of  the  prostate 
gland,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys, 
considerable  enlargements  of  the  hannorrhoidal 
veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated  fa:ces  in  the 
rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
absorption  of  cantharides  applied  externally,  or 
taken  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking  either 
spirituous  or  vinous  liquors;  but  particles  of 
gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or 
lodging  in  the  urethra,  and  thereby  producing 
irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
will  sometimes  occasion  these  complaints. 

There  are  four  species  of'  ischuria:  — 

].  Ischuria  renedis,  coming  after  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  with  a  troublesome  sense  of  weight 

or  pain  in  that  part.  . 

2.  Ischuria  urclcvica,  alter  u  disease  oi  the 
kidneys,  with  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  course  of  the  ureters. 

3.  Ischuria  vcsicalis,  marked  by  a  frequent 
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desire  to  make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the  hy- 
pogastrium,  and  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

4.  Ischuria  urethralis,  marked  by  a  frequent 
desire  to  make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the 
hypogastrium,  and  pain  of  some  part  of  the 
urethra. 

In  dysury  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  attended  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat, 
and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder. 
The  symptoms  often  vary,  however,  according 
to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  If 
it  proceed  from  a  calculus  in.  the  kidney  or 
ureter,  besides  the  affections  mentioned,  it  will 
be  accompanied  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
acute  pains  in  the  loins  and  regions  of  the 
ureter  and  kidney  of  the  side  affected.  When 
a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra, 
is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the  end 
of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last 
drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water  will 
either  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  discharged  in  a 
twisted  manner,  not  unlike  a  corkscrew'.  If  a 
scirrhus  of  the  prostate  gland  has  occasioned 
the  suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard 
indolent  tumour,  unattended  with  any  acute 
pain,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perinamm,  or 
by  introducing  the  finger  in  ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much  danger, 
unless,  by  neglect,  it  should  terminate  in  a  total 
obstruction.  Ischury  may  always  be  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  complaint,  when  it  continues  for 
any  length  of  time,  from  the  great  distension 
and  often  consequent  inflammation  which  ensue. 
In  those  cases  where  neither  a  bougie  nor  a 
catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  fatal,  as  few  patients  will 
submit  to  the  only  other  means  of  drawing  oft’ 
the  urine  before  a  considerable  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  tendency  to  gangrene  have  taken 
place. 

Isinglass.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISO'CHRONOS.  (From  laos,  equal,  and 
Xpovos,  time.)  Isochronous.  Applied  to  two 
or  more  actions  which  are  performed  in  an  equal 
length  of  time;  thus  the  pulsations  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  throughout  the  body  are  isochronous,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

Iso'crates.  (From  icros,  equal,  and  xepar- 
vvp i,  to  mix.)  Wine  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water. 

Iso'dro.mus.  (From  nros,  equal,  and  Spopos, 
a  course. )  The  same  as  Isochronos. 

ISOME'llIC.  (From  iaos,  equal,  and 
pepos,  a  part.)  1.  In  Chemistry ;  Berzelius 
applies  this  term  to  compounds  which  consist  of 
the  same  components  united  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  yet  differ  in  their  chemical  properties.  Thus 
olefiant  gas  and  (juadru-carburettcd  hydrogen 
gas,  are  each  composed  of  six  parts  by  weight 
of  carbon,  and  one  of  hydrogen,  or  one  atom 
of  carbon  to  one  of  hydrogen  ;  they  are,  never¬ 
theless,  very  distinct  substances,  and  endowed 
with  distinct  properties.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  isomeric 
compounds  —  those  in  which  the  constituents 
aie  the  same  and  combined  in  the  same  ratio, 
but  the  equivalents  of  the  substances  are  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  and  those  in  which  the  constituents  are 
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the  same,  and  the  ratio  of  their  combination  the 
same,  and  the  equivalents  of  the  resulting  sub¬ 
stance  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above 
cited,  the  olefiant  gas  and  the  quadru-carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  each  consist  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  united  in  the  same  proportion  ;  but 
their  equivalents  are  different,  for  the  density  of 
a  volume  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  a  volume 
of  the  latter  as  1  to  2,  and  their  equivalent 
numbers  are  respectively  14  and  28.  Again, 
the  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  are  thought  to 
consist  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  their  equivalent  numbers  are 
considered  the  same.  The  composition  of  the 
fulminic  acid,  however,  is  still  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the 
second  kind  of  isomeric  compound  here  men¬ 
tioned,  cannot  be  considered  as  fairly  established. 
For  the  probable  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
isomeric  compounds,  see  art.  Carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen ,  sub  fine. 

2.  In  Botany;  regular  flowers  have  been 
called  Isomeric. 

ISO'MERISM.  (From  nros,  equal,  and 
gepur/xos,  a  portioning  out.)  The  state  of  an 
isomeric  compound.  See  Isomeric. 

Isosta'thmos.  IcrociTaO/xoj.  A  medicine  for 
a  cough  used  by  the  Greeks, 

Issue.  See  Fonticulus. 

I'STHMION.  (From  urO/xos,  a  narrow 
piece  of  land  between  two  seas.)  The  fauces, 
or  passage  between  the  mouth  and  gullet. 
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Isthmus  vieussenii.  The  ridge  surrounding 
the  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  human  heart. 

Itcli.  See  Scabies. 

Itch ,  baker's.  See  Psoriasis. 

Itch,  grocer's.  See  Psoriasis. 

Itch,  bricklayer  s.  See  Psoriasis. 

Itinera/rium.  (From  iter,  a  way.)  The 
catheter  ;  also  a  staff  used  in  cutting  for  the 
stone. 

Pva  frute'scens.  A  corymbiferous  plant, 
which  produces  the  Mexican  quinquina,  cele¬ 
brated  in  its  native  country  as  a  febrifuge. 

Iva  pecanga.  See  S/nilax  sarsaparilla. 

IVORY.  The  tusk  of  the  elephant.  It  is 
an  intermediate  substance  between  bone  and 
horn.  The  dust  is  occasionally  boiled  to  form 
jelly,  instead  of  isinglass,  for  which  it  is  a  bad 
substitute.  In  100  parts  there  are  24  gelatine, 
64  phosphate  of  lime,  and  0-l  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Ivy.  See  Hedera. 

Ivy,  ground.  See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Ivy-gum.  See  Hedera  helix. 

1'XIA.  (a,  (e.  f. ;  from  i Jos,  glue.)  1.  A 
name  of  the  Carlina  gummifera,  from  its  viscous 
juice. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Triandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

I xt a.  I£i a.  A  varix. 

Ixine.  See  Atractylis  gummifera. 
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J  ACE' A.  (a,  ce.  f.)  1.  A  name  given  to 

several  herbs,  among  others  to  the  pansy. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order, 
Polygamia  frustranea. 

Jaceranta  tinga.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

Jacinthus.  See  Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-the  hedge.  See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

J ACO BiE' A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  named  because  it 
was  dedicated  to  St.  James,  or  because  it  was 
directed  to  be  gathered  about  the  feast  of  that 
saint. )  See  Senecio  .lacobcea. 

JACTITATION.  Jactitatio.  The  constant 
tossing  arising  from  restlessness  in  acute  dis¬ 
eases. 

Jalap.  See  Jalapa. 

JALA'PA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  Clialapa,  or 
Xalapa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
Jalap.  See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Jalaipium.  See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Jalapa  alba.  White  jalap.  See  Convol¬ 
vulus  mecoacan. 

Jaleyrac.  A  village  of  Auvergne,  where 
there  is  a  mineral  spring  containing  carbonates 
of  soda  and  lime. 


Jamaica  bark.  See  Cinchona  caribcea. 

Jamaica  pepper.  See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Ja'mblichi  sales.  A  preparation  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  some  aromatic  ingredients,  &c.,  so 
called  from  Jamblichus,  the  inventor. 

James’s  analeptic  pills.  These  are  made 
of  equal  parts  of  James’s  powder,  ammoniaeum, 
and  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill  beat  up  with 
tincture  of  castor. 

James’s  pownER.  An  antimonial  medicine, 
much  used  in  this  country.  The  inventor,  a 
man  of  great  skill,  and  a  regularly  bred  physi¬ 
cian,  the  author  of  a  Medical  Dictionary,  called 
it  bis  fever  powder,  and  was  so  successful  in  his 
practice  with  it,  that  it  obtained  very  great 
reputation,  which  it  still  in  some  measure 
retains.  Probably,  the  success  of  Dr.  James 
was  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  free  use  of 
the  bark,  which  he  always  gave  as  largely  as  the 
stomach  would  bear,  as  soon  as  be  bad  com¬ 
pletely  evacuated  the  primte  vise  by  the  use  of 
his  antimonial  preparation,  with  which  at  first 
he  used  to  combine  some  mercurial.  TJ  is  speci¬ 
fication,  lodged  in  Chancery,  is  as  follows: 
“  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued 
3  F  4 
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protracted  heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed  earthen  1 
vessel,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  a  sufficient  j 
quantity  of  any  animal  oil  and  salt,  well 
dephlegmated  ;  then  boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  separate  the  powder 
from  the  nitre  by  dissolving  it  in  water.”  The 
real  recipe  has  been  concealed,  and  a  false  one 
published  in  its  stead.  Sec  also  Antimonialis 
pulvis. 

JA/NITOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  A  door  keeper;  : 
from  janua,  a  gate. )  The  pylorus,  from  its  j 
being  at  the  entrance  of  the  intestine. 

Janua  emplastrum.  A  plaster  described  by 
Lemery.  Betony  was  a  principal  ingredient  in  j 

•  I 

Januaiui  cataplasma.  A  cataplasm  in¬ 
vented  by  Januarius,  and  described  by  Mar- 
cellus  Empiricus.  It  was  used  in  diseases  of 
the  spleen. 

Janitrix.  (Fern,  of  Janitor,  a  door  keeper.)  I 
The  vena  portee. 

Japan  earth.  See  Acacia,  catechu. 

Japo'nica  terra.  (So  called  from  Japan, 
the  place  it  came  from.)  See  Acacia  catechu. 

JasminejE.  A  natural  family  of  plants,  of 
which  the  genus  jasminum  is  the  type. 

JA'SMINUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  the  Arabic 
jasmen.)  J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandric i;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  jessamine. 
See  Jasminum  officinale. 

Jasminum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jessamine-tree.  The  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  plant  have  a  very  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  bitter  taste.  They  afford,  by  distillation, 
an  essential  oil,  which  has  been  used  as  a  lini¬ 
ment  in  paralysis  and  rheumatism. 

Jaspacha'tes.  An  ancient  name  of  Jaspar 
agate,  which  was  anciently  used  in  hepatic  dis¬ 
eases,  dropsies,  &c. 

JASPER.  Jaspis.  A  sub-species  of  rhom- 
boidal  quartz.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an 
amulet  against  haemorrhage,  &c. 

JA'TROPHA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  laopai,  to 
heal,  and  rpetpio,  to  nourish.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Moncccia ;  Order,  Monadelphia.  The  purging 
nut  or  physic  nut.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
grow'  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Jatrofha  curcas.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  the  castor- 
oil  seeds,  and  which  is  also  called,  Aipima 
coxera,  Aipicoca,  Itici/ius  major,  lticinoides, 
Pineus  purgans,  Pinhones  indici,  Faba  cathar. 
tica,  Nux  cathartica,  Nux  Americana,  and  N- ux 
barbadensis.  The  seed  or  nut  is  oblong  and 
black,  the  produce  of  the  Jatroplia  —  foliis 
cordatis  angulatis,  of  Li  mucus.  It  affords  a 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  given,  in  many  places, 
as  the  castor-oil  is  in  this  country,  to  which  it  is 
very  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Jatroplia 
multi /iila  are  of  an  oval  and  triangular  shape,  of  I 
a  pale  brown  colour,  are  called  purging- nuts,  j 
and  give  out  a  similar  oil. 

Jatrofha  elastica.  The  juice  of  this  plant 
affords  an  elastic  gum.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Jatrofha  manihot.  This  is  the  plant  which  j 
affords  the  Cnssada  root ;  called  also,  Cassada,  | 


Cacavi,  Cassave,  Cassava,  Pain  dc  Madagascar, 
Ricinus  minor,  Maniot,  Yucca,  Manibar,  Aipi, 
Aipima  coxera,  Aipipoca,  and  Janipha.  The 
leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten  as  we  do  spinach. 
The  root  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and  every 
part,  when  raw,  is  a  strong  poison.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  destroyed 
by  heat:  hence  the  juice  is  boiled  with  meat, 
pepper,  &c.,  into  a  wholesome  soup,  and  what 
remains  after  expressing  the  juice,  is  formed 
into  cakes  or  meal. 

Cassada  roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of  starch, 
called  tapioca,  exported  in  little  lumps  by  the 
Brazilians,  and  now  well-known  to  us  as  a  diet 
for  sick  and  w'eakly  persons. 

Jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

JECORA'RIA.  (From  jecur,  the  liver: 
so  named  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 
of  the  liver.)  1.  The  name  of  a  plant.  See 
Marchantia  polymorpha. 

2.  An  epithet  of  the  basilic  vein,  because  it 
was  usually  opened  in  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Jectiga'tio.  A  name  given  by  Van  Helmont 
to  a  species  of  epilepsy. 

JE'CUR.  (ur,  oris,  or  jecinoris.  neut. ) 
The  liver.  See  Diver. 

Jecur  uterinum.  The  placenta  has  been 
thus  called,  from  a  supposed  similitude  of  its 
office  with  that  of  the  liver. 

JEJU'NUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  jejunus, 
hungry  or  empty. )  Jejunum  intestinum.  The 
second  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  so  called 
because  it  is  generally  found  empty  in  the  dead 
body.  See  Intestine. 

Jelly.  See  Gelatine. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.  See  Pulmonaria. 

Jerusalem  oak.  See  Chenopodium  botrys. 

Jerusalem  sage.  See  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

Jessamine.  See  Jasminum. 

Jesuita'nus  cortex.  ( From  jesuita,  a  jesuit. ) 
A  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  because  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Cardinal  de 
Lugo,  a  jesuit.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuiticus  cortex.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s  drops.  Balsamum  polychrestum. 
Elixir  venereum.  Composed  of  guiac,  peruvian 
balsam,  and  sarsaparilla. 

Jew’s  ears.  See  Peziza  auricula. 

Jew’s  pitch.  See  Bitumen  jiulaicum. 

Joint.  See  Articulus, 

Jointed.  See  Articulatus. 

Jointed  leaf.  See  Articulatus. 

Juna?i  com positio.  An  application  consisting 
of  lime,  nitre,  and  urine,  recommended  by 
Celsus  against  gangrene. 

JuDAii  emplastrum.  The  name  of  two 
plasters,  one  recommended  by  Celsus  for  a 
broken  bead,  and  the  other  by  Aiitius  as  a 
detergent  and  incarnative. 

Judaic  us  lapis.  See  I.apisjudaicus. 

Judicato'rii  dies.  Critical  days.  See  Critical 
days. 

JUGA'LIS.  (I’romjugum,  a  yoke.)  Jugal: 
appertaining  to  the  cheek  or  os  jugale. 

Jugale  os.  (So  called  from  its  resemblance  ; 
or  because  it  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw,  like  a  yoke.)  Os  malic.  Os  zygo~ 
maticum.  The  cheek-bone.  The  ossa  inalarum 
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arc  the  prominent  square  bones  which  form  the 
upper  part  ot  the  cheeks.  They  are  situated 
close  under  the  eyes,  and  make  part  of  the  orbit. 
Each  ot  these  bones  lias  three  surfaces  to  be 
considered.  One  of  these  is  exterior  and  some¬ 
what  convex.  The  second  is  superior  and 
concave,  serving  to  form  the  lower  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  orbit.  The  third,  which  is  posterior, 
is  very  unequal  and  concave,  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Each 
ol  these  bones  may  be  described  as  having  four 
processes,  formed  by  their  four  angles.  Two 
of  these  may  be  called  orbitar  processes.  The 
superior  one  is  connected  with  the  orbitar  process 
of  the  os  frontis ;  and  the  inferior  one  with  the 
malar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
third  is  connected  with  the  temporal  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone;  and  the  fourth  forms  a 
bony  arch,  by  its  connection  with  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  infants,  these 
bones  are  entire  and  completely  ossified. 

Jugalis  sctitra.  The  sagittal  suture,  and 
also  the  zygomatic  suture,  has  been  so  called. 

Jugame'ntum.  The  cheek-bone. 

JUGLANS.  (aus,  andis.  f. ;  quasi  Jovis 
glans,  Jupiter’s  nut,  from  its  excellence.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean 
system.  Class,  Monceda;  Order,  Polyandria 
The  walnut  tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  walnut 
See  Juglans  regia. 

J  u glans  regia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  walnut  tree.  The  tree  which  bears  the 
walnut  is  the  Juglans  —foliolis  ovalibus  glabris 
subserratis  subtequalibus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this  country. 
The  unripe  fruit,  which  has  an  astringent 
bitterish  taste,  and  has  been  long  employed  as  a 
pickle,  is  the  part  which  was  directed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  use  by  the  London  College,  on  acconut  of 
its  anthelmintic  virtues.  An  extract  of  the 
green  fruit  is  the  most  convenient  preparation, 
as  it  may  be  kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,' 
and  made  agreeable  to  the  stomach  of  the 
patient,  by  mixing  it  with  cinnamon- water. 

The  putamen,  or  green  rind  of  the  walnut, 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  powerful  anti-venereal 
remedy,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half; 
and  Petrus  Borellus  has  given  directions  for  a 
decoction  not  unlike  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Lisbon  diet-drink,  in  which  the 
walnut,  with  its  green  bark,  forms  a  principal 
ingredient.  Ilamazzini,  whose  works  were 
published  early  in  the  present  century,  has  like¬ 
wise  informed  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  green 
nnd  of  the  walnut  was  esteemed  a  good  anti, 
venereal  remedy  in  England.  This  part  of  the 
walnut  has  been  much  used  in  decoctions  duriim 
the  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the  green  and  dried 
state:  it  has  been  greatly  recommended  by 
writers  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
our  own  country  ;  and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  decoction  of  the  woods 
Rearson  has  employed  it  during  many  years  in 
those  cases  where  pains  in  the  limbs  and  indura¬ 
tions  of  the  membranes  have  remained  after  the 
venereal  disease  lias  been  cured  by  mercury  • 
and  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  seldom  directed 
it  without  manifest  advantage. 
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Branibilla  and  Girtanner  also  contend  for  the 
anti-venereal  virtues  of  the  green  bark  of  the 
walnut:  but  the  result  of  Pearson’s  experience 
will  not  permit  him  to  add  his  testimony  to 
theirs.  “I  have  given  it,”  says  he,  “in  as 
large  doses  as  the  stomach  could  retain,  and 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  strength  of  the  patients, 
and  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  would 
permit ;  but  I  have  uniformly  observed,  that  if 
they  who  take  it  be  not  previously  cured  of  lues 
venerea,  the  peculiar  symptoms  will  appear,  and 
proceed  in  their  usual  course,  in  defiance  of  the 
powers  of  this  medicine.  The  Decoctum  Lusi- 
tameum  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  in 
many  of  those  cutaneous  diseases  which  are 
attended  with  aridity  of  the  skin  ;  and  I  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  observing,  that  when 
the  putamen  of  the  walnut  has  been  omitted, 
either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  the  same 
good  effects  have  not  followed  the  taking  of 
the  decoction,  as  when  it  contained  this  imrre 
dient.”  ° 

JU'GULAR.  (Jugularis;  from  jugulujn 
the  throat.)  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Jugular  veins.  The  veins  so  called  run 
from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
are  divided,  from  their  situation,  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external,  or  superficial  jugu¬ 
lar  vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  frontal 
angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sublingual,  or 
ranine,  and  occipital  veins.  The  internal,  or 
deep-seated  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blood 
from  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both  j’u .ru¬ 
lers  unite,  and  form,  with  the  subclavian  vein 
the  superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JU  GULUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  jugum,  a 
yoke  :  because  the  yoke  is  fastened  to  this  part  ) 

I  he  throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

JUJUBA.  (An  Arabic  word.)  Jujube, 
bee  llhamnus  zizyphus,  J 

Jujube.  See  llhamnus  zizyphus. 

J  U'LEP.  (, Julapium .  Julepus ;  from  iulab 
Arabic.)  Those  forms  of  medicine  which  are 
now  called  mixtures,  were  formerly  called 
juleps,  as  camphor  julep,  the  mistura  camphoric 
July -Jlouier.  See  Dianthus. 

Jumnisum.  Yeast.  —  Ruland.- 
Jumble  reads.  The  seeds  of  the  Abrus  preca- 


torius. 


,  J  LI  i\  C  U  S.  (t is,  i.  m.  An  old  Latin  word, 
a  JU  agendo,  say  the  etymologists,  from  the  use 
of  the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  joining  or 
binding  things  together. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  A/ea-. 
andria Order,  Monogynia. 

Jungus  odoratus.  See  Andropogon. 

Juniper.  See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juniper  gum.  See  Juniperus  communis. 

Junjperum  vinum.  Wine  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  juniper  berries. 

J UNEPERUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  juvenis, 
young,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth  :  so  called 
because  it  produces  its  young  berries  while  the 
old  ones  are  ripening.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dicecia  ;  Order,  Mono, 
delp  Ilia, 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
juniper.  S ce  Juniperus  communis. 

J u  niperus  communis.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  juniper-tree.  Juniperus  — foliis  ternis 
patentibus  mucronatis,  baccis  longioribus,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Both  the  tops  and  berries  of  this  indi¬ 
genous  plant  have  entered  our  pharmacopoeias; 
the  latter  are  usually  preferred,  and  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of  their  effi¬ 
cacy  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations  by  physi¬ 
cians  of  great  authority;  and  medical  writers 
have  also  spoken  of  the  utility  of  the  juniper  in 
nephritic  cases,  uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic 
affections,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Our 
pharmacopoeias  direct  the  essential  oil,  and  a 
spirituous  distillation  of  the  berries,  to  be  kept 
in  the  shops.  From  this  tree  is  also  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  sandarach, 
or  gum-juniper.  It  exudes  in  white  tears,  more 
transparent  than  mastich.  It  is  almost  totally 
soluble  in  alkohol,  with  which  it  forms  a  white 
varnish  that  dries  speedily.  Reduced  to  powder 
it  is  called  pounce,  which  prevents  ink  from 
sinking  into  paper  from  which  the  exterior 
coating  of  size  has  been  scraped  away. 

Juniperus  lycia.  This,  according  to  some, 
is  the  plant  which  yields  the  olibanum  or  frank¬ 
incense,  but  the  true  plant  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  the  Bosivellia  serrata.  Frankin¬ 
cense  has  received  different  appellations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  different  appearances  :  the  single  tears 
are  called  simply  Olibanum,  or  thus ;  when  two 
are  joined  together,  thus  masculum  ;  and  when 
two  are  very  large,  thus  femininum  ;  if  several 
adhere  to  the  bark,  thus  corticosum ;  the  fine 
powder  which  rubs  off  from  the  tears,  mica 
thuris ;  and  the  coarser,  manna  thuris.  The 
gum-resin  that  is  so  called,  is  the  juice  of  the 
Juniperus  — foliis  ternis  undique  imbricatis  ovatis 
obtusis,  and  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies;  but  that  which  comes  from  India 
is  less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to  ooze  sponta¬ 
neously  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  appearing  in 
drops,  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  and  some¬ 
times  of  a  reddish  colour.  Olibanum  has  a 
moderately  strong  and  not  very  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent  taste  :  in 
chewing,  it  sticks  to  the  teeth,  becomes  white, 
and  renders  the  saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red- 
hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with 
a  strong  diffusive  and  not  unpleasant  smell. 
On  trituration  with  water,  the  greatest  part 
dissolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which,  on  Stand- 
in  <r,  deposits  a  portion  of  resinous  matter.  The 
■f  urn  my  and  resinous  parts  are  nearly  in  equal 
proportions;  and  though  rectified  spirit  dissolves 
less  of  the  olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts 
nearly  all  its  active  matter.  In  ancient  times, 
olibanum  seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
in  affections  of  the  head  and  breast,  coughs, 
hemoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both  uterine 
and  intestinal  ;  it  was  also  much  employed 
externally.  Recourse  is  now  seldom  had  to  this 
medicine,  which  is  superseded  by  myrrh,  and 
other  articles  of  the  resinous  kind.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  esteemed  by  many  as  an  astringent ;  and, 
though  not  in  general  use,  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  medicine  in  fluor  albus,  and  debilities 
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of  the  stomach  and  intestines :  applied  exter¬ 
nally  in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be 
corroborant,  &c.,  and  with  this  intention  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  emplastrum  thuris. 

Juniperus  sabina.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  or  barren  savin-tree  ;  called  also, 
Sabina,  Savina,  Sabina  sterilis,  and  Drathu.  Juni¬ 
perus  —  foliis  oppositis  erectis  decurrentibus,  op- 
positionibus  pyxidalis,  of  Linnaeus.  Savin  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant; 
it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
from  producing  male  and  female  flowers  on 
separate  plants,  it  was  formerly  distinguished 
into  the  barren  and  berry-bearing  savin.  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately 
strong  smell  of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  a 
hot,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  They  give  out  great 
part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  liquors, 
and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit.  Distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  essential 
oil.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves,  freed  from  the 
volatile  principle  by  inspissation  to  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  an  extract,  retain  a  considerable  share 
of  their  pungency  and  warmth  along  with  their 
bitterness,  and  have  some  degree  of  smell,  but 
not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On 
inspissating  the  spirituous  tincture,  there  remains 
an  extract  consisting  of  two  distinct  substances, 
of  which  one  is  yellow,  unctuous,  or  oily,  bitter¬ 
ish,  and  very  pungent ;  the  other  black,  resinous, 
less  pungent,  and  subastringent.  Savin  is  a 
powerful  and  active  medicine,  and  has  been  long 
reputed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  producing  a  determination  to  the 
uterus,  and  thereby  proving  emmenagogue  ;  it 
heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system  very 
considerably,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  fluid 
secretions.  The  power  which  this  plant  pos¬ 
sesses  (observes  Dr.  Woodviile)  in  opening 
uterine  obstructions,  is  considered  to  be  so 
great,  that  we  are  told  it  has  been  frequently 
employed,  and  with  too  much  success,  for  pur¬ 
poses  the  most  infamous  and  unnatural.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  its  effects  in  this 
way  have  been  somewhat  overrated,  as  it  is 
found  very  frequently  to  fail  as  an  emmena¬ 
gogue,  though  this,  in  some  measure,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose  in  which  it 
has  been  usually  prescribed  by  physicians  ;  for 
Dr.  Cullen  observes,  “  savin  is  a  very  acrid  and 
heating  substance,  and  I  have  been  often,  on 
j  account  of  these  qualities,  prevented  from  em¬ 
ploying  it  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  render  it 
I  emmenagogue.  I  must  own,  however,  that  it 
shows  a  more  powerful  determination  to  the 
uterus  than  any  other  plant  I  have  employed; 
j  but  I  have  been  frequently  disappointed  in  this, 
and  its  heating  qualities  always  require  a  great 
Ideal  of  caution."  Dr.  Home  appears  to  have 
had  very  great  success  with  this  medicine,  for  in 
five  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  which  occurred  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were 
cured  by  the  sabina,  which  he  gave  in  powder 
from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  twice  a  day.  He 
says  it  is  well  suited  to  the  debile,  but  improper 
j  in  plethoric  habits,  and  therefore  orders  repeated 
bleedings  before  its  exhibition.  Country  people 
j  give  the  juice  from  the  leaves  and  young  tops 
j  of  savin  mixed  with  milk  to  their  children,  in 
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order  (o  destroy  the  worms  :  it  generally  operates 
by  stool,  and  brings  them  away  with  it.  The 
leaves,  cut  small,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed 
with  their  corn,  destroy  the  hots.  Externally, 
savin  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic  to  foul 
ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  &c.  A  strong  decoction 
of  the  plant  in  lard  and  wax  forms  an  useful 
ointment  to  keep  up  a  constant  discharge  from 
blisters,  &c.  See  Ceratum  sabines. 

Jiino.  An  alchemical  name  of  atmospheric  air. 

JU  PITER.  The  ancient  chemical  name  of 
tin,  because  supposed  to  be  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  planet. 

Jurisprudence,  medical.  Synonymous  with 
forensic  medicine. 

JUS.  (s,  uris .  n.)  The  Latin  for  broth  or 
potage. 

Ju  sculum.  (um,  i.  n.)  The  same. 

Jusquia  mus.  Corrupted  from  hyoscyamus . 
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Jussa.  Gypsum. — Ruland. 

J  US  IT  Cl  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  so  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Justice,  who  published  the  British  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Director.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Diandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Justicia  adhatoda.  A  plant  of  Ceylon, 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  have  the  power  of 
expelling  the  dead  foetus. 

JUVA'NTIA.  Those  means,  whether  diet¬ 
etic,  regiminal,  or  medicinal,  which  do  good  to 
sick  people,  as  opposed  to  Leedentia,  or  those 
things  which  do  them  harm. 

Juventus.  See  Age. 

Juxta ngi'na.  ( From  juxta,  near,  and  angina, 
a  quinsy.)  Inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx. 

J u z am.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  tubercular 
elephantiasis,  or  Elephantiasis  Greecorum,  See 
Elephantiasis. 


A  AATH.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

KjEMPFE'RI  A.  (a,  ce.  f.;  named  after 
Kasmpfer,  the  Westphalian  naturalist.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Monandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

K^mpferia  gala'nga.  The  plant  which 
affords  the  greater  galangal  root.  It  is  aromatic, 
and  has  the  mixed  flavour  of  pepper  and  ginger. 

K-'Empferia  rotunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal 
zedoary.  Zedoaria.  Keempferia — foliis  lanceo- 
lalis  petiolalis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  brought  to  us  in  long  pieces,  zedoaria 
longa,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough,  and 
angular  ;  or  in  roundish  pieces,  zedoaria  rotunda, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  white  within.  They  have  an 
agreeable  camphoraceous  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
aromatic  taste.  Though  formerly  much  esteemed 
against  rheumatic  affections,  they  are  at  present 
thought  to  possess  little  medicinal  power,  and 
are  very  seldom  used. 

Kajeputi  oleum.  See  Melaleuca. 

KA'LI.  (An  Arabian  word:  indeclinable.) 
The  vegetable  alkali.  See  Potash. 

Kali  acetatum.  See  Potasses  acetas. 

Kali  aeratum.  See  Potasses  carbonas. 

Kali  arsenicatum.  See  Potasses  arsenias,  and 
Arsenic. 

Kali  citratum.  See  Potasses  citrus. 

Kali  preeparat  um .  See  Potasses  subcarbonas.  ' 

Kali  purum.  See  Potasses  fusa. 

Kali  sutphuratum.  See  Sulphurctum  po¬ 
tasses.  1 

Kali  lartarizatum.  See  Potassce  tartras. 

Kali  vitriolatum.  See  Potasses  sulphas. 

Keel.  See  Carina. 

Keeled.  See  Carinatus. 


Keiri.  See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

KELP.  Incinerated  sea-weed.  See  Barilla. 
KENOSPU'DI  A.  (Kei/oanovdia;  from  Keros, 
empty,  and  airovby,  a  study.)  A  Greek  word 
for  what  is  commonly  called  a  brown  study. 
Swediaur  uses  it  to  express  somnambulism. 
When  Latinised  it  should  be  written  Cenospudia 
KERA  PONY'XIS.  (From  nepas,  a  horn, 
and  vvaraaj,  to  puncture.)  A  term  used  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  designate  an  operation  for  cataract,  in 
which  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  cornea 
(See  Cataract.)  The  word  should  be  written 
ceratonyxis ;  but  the  term  is  a  bad  one,  and  does 
not  express  the  meaning  intended,  as  it  really 
signifies  nothing  but  the  puncturing  of  a  horn. 

KE'RMES.  ( Kermes .  Kermer,  Arabian.) 
Granum  tinctorium.  Coccus  baphica.  Round 
reddish  grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  adhering 
to  the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak.  They  are 
the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animalcule,  called 
Coccus  tjuercus  illicis.  The  Confcctio  alkermes, 
now  obsolete,  was  prepared  with  these,  which 
were  supposed  to  possess  corroborant  and  astrin¬ 
gent  virtues. 

Kermes  mineral.  Kermes  mineralis.  A 
hydro-sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony,  so  termed 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  insect  of 
that  name.  See  Antimonii  sulphuretum.  It 
W'as  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  deobstruent 
and  alterative.  The  dose  is  from  1  to  4  grains. 

It  is  now  fallen  out  of  use. 


Kernel  wort.  See  Scrofularia. 

Ke'rva.  See  Jlicinus  communis. 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of  the 
mushroom,  made  by  sprinkling  salt  on  that  vege¬ 
table,  and  collecting  the  fluid  which  escapes. 

Keyser’s  pills.  A  once  celebrated  mer¬ 
curial  medicine,  the  method  of  preparing  which 
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was  purchased  by  the  French  government,  and 
has  since  been  published  by  Richard.  The 
hydrargyrus  acctatus  is  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  more  elaborate  form  of  Keyset-. 
Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Keyser’s  pills 
with  observing,  that  he  considers  it  to  be,  with¬ 
out.  exception,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
venereal  disease  hitherto  discovered.  Rut  fur¬ 
ther  trials  of  this  remedy  do  not  justify  the 
sanguine  accounts  of  its  properties  ;  though  it 
may  sometimes  succeed  when  some  of  the  other 
mercurial  preparations  have  failed. 

Kibes.  A  name  for  chilblains. 

Kid.  See  Capra  hircus. 

KIDNEY,  (lien,  enis.  m.)  An  abdominal 
viscus,  shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that  secretes 
the  urine.  There  are  two  kidneys,  which  are 
glandular  bodies  of  a  pale  red  colour,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  in 
the  lumbar  region.  They  are  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  extending  from  the 
eleventh  pair  of  ribs  to  near  the  crista  of  the 
ossa  ilia,  and  rest  upon  the  diaphragm,  large 
psoa:,  quadrati  lumborum,  and  transversaies 
abdominis.  The  right  kidney  is  situated  at  the 
under  and  back  part  of  the  large  lobe  of  the 
liver,  behind  the  colon,  and  is  commonly  a  very 
little  lower  than  the  left,  being  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
left  kidney  is  placed  at  the  under  and  back  part 
of  the  spleen,  and  behind  the  left  portions  of 
the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  colon.  The  kidney 
is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  length,  but 
considerably  less  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
side,  and  less  still  from  before  backwards.  It 
is  rounded  anteriorly,  flattened  posteriorly,  con¬ 
vex  and  uniform  at  its  outer  margin,  and  has  a 
deep  depression  or  sinus  towards  the  vertebra;, 
surrounded  with  unequal  edges,  where  the  renal 
vessels  and  nerves  enter.  It  is  a  little  broader 
behind  than  before,  and  a  little  broader  and 
more  curved  above  than  below ;  from  which 
circumstances,  but  more  particularly  from  the 
disposition  of  the  vessels,  to  be  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  right  from 
the  left  kidney  when  taken  out  of  the  body. 
The  right  kidney  is  connected  to  the  liver  and 
duodenum,  the  left  to  the  spleen,  and  both  to 
the  muscles  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  j 
the  renal  glands  and  colon,  by  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  and  by  the  peritoneum ;  which  last,  | 
reflected  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to  the  kid-  j 
neys,  have  by  some  been  called  the  ligaments  of  j 
the  kidneys.  They  are  also  connected  to  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava  by  their  blood-vessels,  and 
to  the  bladder  of  urine  by  the  ureters.  —  They 
accompany  the  motions  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
in  the  different  states  of  respiration.  Each 
kidney  is  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  substance, 
which  commonly  contains  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat,  from  which  it  is  termed  tunica 
adiposa.  The  tunica  adipose  covers  not  only  the 
kidney,  but  the  large  vessels,  and  defends  them 
from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  viscera. 
Under  the  tunica  adiposa,  there  is  a  membrane 
composed  of  the  original  proper  coat  and  cellular 
substance  incorporated,  which  adheres  closely  to 
the  kidney,  and  is  reflected  over  the  edges  of 
the  sinus,  to  be  joined  to  the  pelvis  and  large 
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vessels.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  commonly 
smooth  and  uniform,  though  sometimes  it  is 
irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  lobes  which 
originally  form  it  not  being  completely  incor¬ 
porated.  It  consists  of  an  outer  part  called 
cortical,  and  an  inner  termed  medullary.  The 
cortical  substance,  termed  also  secerning ,  sur¬ 
rounds  the  kidney,  and  is  about  a  fourth  or  third 
part  of  an  inch  in  thickness :  it  likewise  sends 
in  partitions,  which  separate  the  medullary  parts 
from  each  other.  The  medullary,  termed  also 
tubular  or  uriniferous  substance,  is  more  compact 
and  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  former,  and  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  columns, 
each  of  which  terminates  in  a  projection  called 
papilla,  vel  processus  mammillaris.  The  papilla 
are  merely  the  continuation  of  the  uriniferous 
part,  though  frequently  considered  as  a  third 
division  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  Each 
kidney  has  one,  and  sometimes  more  arteries,  of 
great  proportional  size,  which  run  transversely 
from  the  aorta,  and  a  vein  still  larger  than  the 
artery,  which  terminates  in  the  cava  :  they 
enter  at  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  cellular  substance,  which  accompanies 
them  throughout  their  course.  The  right  renal 
artery  is  longer  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of 
the  vena  cava,  behind  which  it  passes,  being 
placed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.  The 
artery,  as  it  approaches  the  kidney,  is  divided 
into  branches,  which  are  afterwards  minutely 
distributed  through  the  cortical  substance,  form¬ 
ing  arches  and  anastomoses;  but  these  are  found 
to  be  much  less  frequent  than  are  commonly 
described;  for  a  fine  injection  thrown  into  a 
branch  of  the  artery,  fills  only  the  ramifications 
belonging  to  that  branch.  The  small  branches, 
after  turning  and  winding  in  various  directions, 
pass  partly  towards  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
where  they  form  irregular  stars,  some  of  which 
supply  the  proper  membrane.  Others  turn  in¬ 
wards  in  a  waving  direction,  and  form  corpuscles, 
or  acini,  disposed  after  the  manner  of  clusters  of 
small  berries,  which  can  only  be  seen  distinctly 
by  the  assistance  of  glasses,  after  a  minute  in¬ 
jection.  The  corpuscles  were  considered  by  Dr. 
Nichols  as  the  globular  terminations  of  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  termed  by  him  Globuli  arteriarum 
termini ;  but  these  globuli  were  afterwards  ob¬ 
served  by  Mr.  Hewson,  and  others,  to  consist 
of  small  vessels  intimately  intermixed.  A  fine 
injection  thrown  into  the  artery  sometimes 
appears  to  fill  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  thereby 
to  imitate  the  secretion  of  urine  ;  but  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  more  readily  performed  on  some  of 
the  brute  creation,  as  the  horse,  where  the 
structure  of  the  kidney  seems  to  be  more  simple 
than  in  man.  The  veins  returning  from  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  unite  in  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidney.  The  branches  of  the 
renal  vein  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
artery;  they  communicate  freely,  especially  on 
the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but  correspond  with 
them  in  their  course.  They  form  a  large  trunk 
on  each  side,  which  lies  anterior  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  artery,  and  runs  transversely  to  the 
cava ;  the  left,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two, 
passing  across  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta.  1  he 
lymphatics  of  the  kidney  run  from  without 
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inwards,  and  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands, 
and  afterwards  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  super¬ 
ficial  lymphatics  are  so  small  as  seldom  to  be 
seen,  excepting  in  the  diseased  state  of  this 
organ.  The  nerves  are  from  the  semilunar 
ganglion,  formed  by  the  great  sympathetic  and 
eighth  pair.  They  compose  a  plexus  which 
surrounds  the  blood-vessels,  and  accompanies 
them  in  the  kidney.  From  the  minute  extre¬ 
mities  ot  the  renal  artery,  in  the  corpuscles 
situated  in  the  cortical  substance,  the  uriniferous 
tubes  arise.  They  are  mixed  with  some  ex¬ 
tremely  small  blood-vessels,  and  constitute  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  kidney.  By  degrees 
they  unite  into  larger  tubes,  which  run  in  a 
radiated  manner,  the  direction  being  from  the 
outer  edge  or  circumference,  towards  the  sinus 
or  inner  part  of  the  kidney.  The  radiated 
tubes,  becoming  still  larger  in  their  passage, 
terminate  in  the  papilla,  which  are  of  a  com¬ 
pressed  conical  form,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other.  The  papilla;  are  twelve  or 
more  in  each  kidney,  the  number  varying 
according  to  that  of  the  original  lobes  of  which 
the  kidney  is  composed,  and  likewise  from  some 
of  the  papilla;  being  occasionally  incorporated 
with  each  other.  Upon  the  points  of  the 
papilla:  are  the  terminations  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes  —  large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye — through  which  the  urine  distils  from 
the  substance  of  the  kidney.  Round  the  root  of 
each  papilla,  a  membranous  tube  arises,  termed 
infundibulum  or  calix,  which  receives  the  urine 
from  the  papilla.  The  infundibula  are  com¬ 
monly  the  same  in  number  with  the  papilla:; 
the  number,  however,  varying  in  different  sub¬ 
jects,  two  or  more  of  the  papillae  sometimes 
opening  into  the  same  infundibulum.  The 
infundibula  join  into  two  or  three  large  trunks 
at  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  which  afterwards 
form  a  dilatation  of  considerable  size,  of  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  termed  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  The  pelvis  is  placed  between  the 
piincipal  branches  of  the  renal  artery  and  vein, 
partly  within,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  without 
the  body  of  the  kidney,  and  contracts  into  a 
long  tube,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  called 
ureter. 

Kidney,  inflammation  of.  See  Nephritis. 
Kidney-shaped.  See  Reniformis. 

Ki'dkia  terrestris.  Barbadoes  tar. 
Kikekunemalo.  A  pure  resin,  very  similar 
to  copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful  whiteness  and 
transparency.  It  is  brought  from  America,  I 
"here  it  is  said  to  be  used  medicinally,  in  the  j 
cure  of  hysteria,  tetanus,  &c.  It  forms  the  I 
most  beautiful  of  all  varnishes. 

Ki'ki.  {Kike,  Arabic. )  See  Ricinus.  \ 

Kina  /ana.  See  Cinchona. 

KINATE.  Kinas.  A  compound  of  the 
ktnic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Kincough.  See  Pertussis. 

King's  evil.  See  Scrofula. 

King's  yellow.  See  Arsenic. 

KINIC  ACID.  (Acidum  Icinicum;  from 
f’ . a  "amc  of  cinchona.)  A  peculiar  acid 
found  in  all  the  species  of  the  genus  cinchona, 
and  therefore  called  also  cinchonic  acid.  Let  a 
watery  extract  from  hot  infusions  of  the  bark 
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powder  be  made.  Alkohol  removes  the  resi¬ 
nous  bark  of  this  extract,  and  leaves  a  viscid 
residue,  of  a  brown  colour,  which  has  hardly 
any  bitter  taste,  and  which  consists  of  kinate  of 
lime  and  a  mucilaginous  matter.  This  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquor  is  filtered,  and 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  becomes  thick  like  syrup,  and  then  deposits 
by  degrees  crystalline  plates,  sometimes  hexa- 
edral,  sometimes  rhomboidal,  sometimes  square, 
and  always  coloured  slightly  of  a  reddish  brown! 
These  plates  of  kinate  of  lime  must  be  purified 
by  a  second  crystallisation.  They  are  then 
dissolved  in  ten  or  twelve  times  their  weight  of 
water,  and  very  dilute  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is 
poured  into  the  solution,  till  no  more  precipitate 
is  formed.  By  filtration,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is 
separated,  and  the  kinic  acid,  being  concen¬ 
trated  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  regular 
crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  WhTle  it 
forms  a  soluble  salt  with  lime,  it  does  not  pre¬ 
cipitate  lead  or  silver  from  their  solutions. 
Ihese  are  characters  sufficiently  distinctive. 

I  he  kinates  are  scarcely  known;  that  of  lime 
constitutes  seven  per  cent,  of  cinchona. 

Ainlci'na.  See  Cinchona. 

KI'NO.  (An  Indian  word.)  Gummi  gam- 
biense.  Gummi  rubrum  adstringens  gambiense. 

A  medicinal  substance  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  different 
trees.  The  African  kino,  which  is  the  best,  but 
seldom  to  be  found  genuine  in  the  shops  is 
thought  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pterocarpus 
erinaceus ;  the  Botany  Bay  kino  of  the  Euca 
lyptus  resinifera ;  the  East  India  or  Amboyna 
kino  of  the  Nauclea  Gamble.  Besides  these 
there  is  said  to  be  a  Jamaica  kino,  the  produce 
ot  the  Cocoloba  uvwera ;  but  there  is  no  such 
substance  now  to  be  found  in  our  shops.  The 
greater  part  of  the  kino  at  present  used,  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  The  chemical 
composition  of  kino  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  kinds  ;  but  the  predominant  principles 
in  all  are  tannin  and  extractive  matter.  Re¬ 
cording  to  \  auquelin,  it  contains  no  gallic  acid. 
Solution  of  pure  potash  or  ammonia  dissolves 
it,  and  there  is  no  precipitate  on  tiie  addition  of 
water.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Dr.  A  T 
ho.nson,  that  these  alkalis  completely  des'trov 
the  astringency  of  the  kino.  The  best  men¬ 
struum  for  kino  is  dilated  alkohol.  The  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  of  kino  are  very  similar,  though 
inferior  m  power  to  those  of  catechu;  and 
hence  it  is  generally  supplanted  by  the  latter 
medicine.  Tile  dose  of  kino  in  substance  is 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  The  officinal 
prepaiations  are  Pulvis  kino  compositus ,  L,  L) 
Tinctura  kino,  L.  E.  D.  Elecluarium  catechu 
compositum,  E.  D. 

Kiotome.  hio'tomus.  (From  kudu,  a  co¬ 
lumn,  and  reyvu,  to  cut.)  The  name  of  an  in¬ 
strument  devised  by  Desault,  for  dividino- 
pseudo-membranous  bands  in  the  rectum  and 
bladder.  This,  like  all  other  similar  words 
should  be  spelled  with  e  instead  of  k. 

Kirchwassicr.  A  liqueur  distilled  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  from  the  Machaleb  cherry. 

Kirkland's  neutral  cerate.  This  is  pre 
pared  by  melting  5  viij.  of  lead  plaster,  with 
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3  iv.  of  olive  oil,  stirring  in  ^  iv.  of  prepared 
chalk  ;  adding  to  the  mixture,  when  sufficiently 
cooled,  5  iv.  of  acetic  acid,  and  5  iij.  of  sugar 
of  lead  in  powder;  and  lastly,  stirring  the 
whole  till  it  is  nearly  cold. 

Knee-holly,  See  Rnscus. 

Knee-jointed.  See  Geniculatus. 

Knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

Knox’s  powder.  This  consists  of  eight 
parts  of  common  salt,  and  three  of  chloride  of 
lime.  By  dissolving  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  similar  to 
Labarraque’s  disinfecting  fluid. 


Kor.ro.  (A  Polonesc  word.)  The  plica 
polonica,  or  plaited  hair. 

KOUMIS.  A  vinous  liquid  which  the 
Tartars  make  by  fermenting  mares’  milk. 
Something  similar  is  prepared  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetland. 

Krameria.  See  Crameria, 

Krame'kic  acid.  An  acid  found  by  Peschier 
in  the  rhalany  root.  See  Crameria  triandra. 

Kvmia.  A  cucurbit  —  Rnland. 

Kymit.  Sublimed  cinnabar.  —  Ruland. 

Kynanche.  See  Cynanche. 


LaBARRAQUE'S  disinfecting  fluid.  See 
Calcis  chloridum. 

Labdanum  factitium.  A  mixture  of  yellow 
wax,  hog’s  lard,  and  ivory  black. 

La'hdanum.  See  Ladanum. 

LABE'LLUM.  (ton,  i,  n.  ;  a  diminutive 
of  labrum.)  A  little  lip.  Applied,  in  Botany, 
to  the  barba,  or  inferior  lip  of  ringent  and  per¬ 
sonate  plants.  See  Corolla. 

LABI  A'TiE.  A  natural  family  of  plants 
which  have  labiate  corollne  See  Labia t us.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  aromatic. 

LABIA'TUS.  Labiate:  lipped ;  having  lips. 
Applied  in  Botany  to  corolla;,  as  those  of  mint, 
sage,  rosemary,  &c. 

LA'BIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  a7ro  roe  A agciv.) 
1.  In  Anatomy,  the  lip  of  animals. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  corols  of  plants, 
which  are  termed  unilabiate,  bilabiate,  &c.  ;  and 
from  their  position  in  certain  flowers,  superior, 
inferior,  &c. 

Labium  leporinum.  See  Hare-lip. 

Labium  pundendi.  The  parts  forming  the 
orifice  of  the  female  vagina  exterior  to  the  nym¬ 
pho;,  are  called  labia  pudendi. 

LABOR ATO'RIUM.  (»i,i,n.  ;  from  la- 
boro,  to  labour.)  A  laboratory.  A  place  properly 
fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  chemical  oper¬ 
ations. 

Labour.  See  Parturitio. 

Labour,  premature.  See  Abortion. 

LA'BYRINTH.  ( I.abyrinthus ,  i,  m.  Aagupiv- 
0os.)  In  Anatomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear 
which  is  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  it 
is  constituted  by  the  cochlea  vestibulum,  and 
semicircular  canals.  See  Anris. 

LAC.  {Lac,  tis.  n.)  1.  Milk.  See  Milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  peculiar  substance  deposited 
by  an  insect  on  certain  trees.  See  Coccus. 

Lac  ammoniaci.  See  Mislura  ammoniaci. 

Lac  amygdala-.  See  Mislura  amygdala;. 

Lac  asiuinum.  See  Milk,  asses. 

1  .ac  ussafwlidce.  See  Mistura  assafcetida-. 

Lac  bubuium.  See  Milk,  cows. 

Lac  caprte.  See  Milk,  goats. 


Lac  caprinum.  See  Milk,  goats. 

Lac  equinum.  See  Milk,  mares. 

Lac  humanum.  See  Milk,  human. 

Lac  pressum.  The  curd  of  milk. 

Lac  sulphuris.  See  Sulphur  preecipitatvm. 

Lac  vaccinum.  See  Milk,  cows. 

Lac  villum.  See  Milk,  ewes. 

Lacca.  See  Coccus  lacca. 

La'ccic  acid.  Acidum  laccicum.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  acid,  of  a  wine  yellow  colour,  obtained  from 
stick-lac. 

La'cerus.  Rugged. 

LA'CHUYMA,  («,  a-,  f.  Aanpopa,  a  tear. ) 
A  tear.  See  Tear. 

Lachryma  abiegna.  See  Terebinthina  argen- 
toratensis. 

LA'CIIRYMAL.  Lachrymalis.  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tears,  or  parts  near  where  they 
are  secreted  ;  as  lachrymal  bone,  duct,  gland,  &c. 

Lachrymal  apparatus.  The  parts  which 
secrete  and  conduct  the  tears.  These  consist 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  which  secretes  the  tears  ; 
of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  ducts,  into  which 
the  tears  pass  from  the  eye  and  the  eye-lids; 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  receives  the  tears 
from  the  lachrymal  ducts;  of  the  nasal  duct, 
which  conveys  the  tears  from  the  sac  downwards 
into  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  situated  within  the 
orbit,  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  beneath  the 
fossa  in  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  and  it  will 
be  readily  discovered,  either  by  dividing  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  then  dissect¬ 
ing  towards  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  between  the 
upper  tarsus  and  the  supra-orbitary  ridge,  or  by 
dividing  the  conjunctiva  uniting  the  upper  tar¬ 
sus  to  the  eye,  and  then  drawing  the  eye  a  little 
forwards.  The  gland  is  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  of  an  oval  and  flattened  figure,  and  is 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  by  loose 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  portions  united  by  cellular  tissue.  Its 
excretory  ducts  are  so  small  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  that  they  are  not  easily  discovered.  Their 
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number  is  from  six  to  eight.  They  leave  the 
gland  along  its  front  edge,  and  descending  be¬ 
tween  the  tarsal  ligament  and  the  conjunctiva, 
perforate  the  latter  towards  the  temporal  side  of 
the  eye,  and  near  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  upper  lid. 

I  he  puncta  lacrymalia  are  two  small  orifices 
situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  just  within 
their  ciliary  margins,  and  towards  the  inner  side 
ot  the  eye.  Each  punctum  is  situated  in  the 
centre  ot  a  small  eminence,  and  the  two  openings 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  they  meet 
when  the  eye  is  shut. 

from  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  two  small  ducts 
are  continued  through  the  eye-lids  to  the  lacry- 
mal  sac.  Ihe  superior  duct  proceeds  from  the 
punctum,  first  a  little  upwards,  and  then  turning 
inwards  at  an  acute  angle,  is  continued  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards  close  to  the  ciliary  bor¬ 
der  of  the  upper  lid,  and  immediately  beneath 
the  conjunctiva  lining  it.  The  inferior  duct 
first  descends,  and  then  turning  inwards  at  an 
acute  angle,  is  continued  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  close  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the 
lower  lid.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  course, 
the  two  ducts  following  the  direction  of  the  edges 
of  the  lids,  gradually  approach  each  other,  and 
then  proceeding  transversely  behind  the  tendon 
ot  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  terminate  in  the 
external  part  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  The  two 
ducts  may  terminate  in  the  sac  by  distinct  ori¬ 
fices,  or  they  may  unite  into  a  common  duct 
just  before  they  reach  the  sac. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  lodged  in  the  groove 
formed  by  the  os  unguis,  and  by  the  nasal  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  superior  maxillary  hone.  Above,  it 
is  closed  and  has  a  rounded  form.  Below  it 
contracts,  and  is  here  continued  into  the  nasal 
duct.  The  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpe¬ 
brarum  crosses  the  front  of  the  sac  transversely, 
at  about  one-fourth  from  the  upper  end.  The 
sac  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  fibrous  with  a 
mucous  membrane.  Ihe  fibrous  membrane  is 
expanded  over  the  external  side  of  the  sac,  and 
adheres  to  the  margins  of  the  groove  in  the 
bones  lodging  it. 

Tiie  nasal  duct,  continued  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  lacrymal  sac,  descends  obliquely  back¬ 
wards  through  the  canal  formed  by  the  os  un¬ 
guis,  by  the  superior  maxillary  and  inferior 
spongy  bones.  It.  terminates  in  the  nose  on  the 
outside  ot  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  and  at  about 
one-t  nrd  from  its  front  extremity,  by  a  small 
slit-like  opening.  The  orifice  is  overhumr  by 
the  spongy  bone,  so  as  to  be  concealed  from 
view,  until  a  part  of  the  bone  has  been  taken 
a'vay.  The  nasal  duct  is  formed  only  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  above, 
wuh.  the  lining  of  the  sac ;  below,  with  the 
pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose  ;  and  externally 
ts  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  hone  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  The  nasal  sac  and  lacrymal  sac  are 
ogether  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  lemnh 
—  Manley.  °  * 

Lachrymal  bone.  See  Unguis  os. 

Lachrymal  duct.  Ductus  lac/m/malis.  The 

excretory  duct  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  See 
lachrymal  apparatus. 

Lachrymal  gland.  Glandula  lachrymalis. 

glomerate  gland  situated  above  the  external 
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angle  of  the  orbit  in  a  depression  of  the  frontal 
hone.  Its  use  is  to  secrete  the  tears.  See 
Lachrymal  apparatus. 

Lachrymal  nerve.  ( Nervus  lachrymalis.) 
A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve.  See  Nervus 
system  anti  Lachrymal  apparatus. 

LACFNIA.  The  segment  of  a  fringed  leaf 
or  petal. 

LACINIA  rUS.  (  From  Lacinia,  a  fringe.) 
Laciniate:  jagged,  fringe  like;  cut  into  nu¬ 
merous  irregular  portions:  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  &c.  ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  Ranunculus 
parviflorus,  and  Geranium  columbinum,  the 
petals  of  the  Reseda.  See  Lrosus 

Laco'nicum.  (Because  they  were  much  used 
by  the  people  ol  Laconia.)  A  stove  or  sweatimr- 
room.  ° 

Lacquer.  A  solution  of  lac  in  alkohol. 

LA  Cl  ATE,  ( Ladas ,  atis.  f.  ;  so  named 
from  its  acid  base.)  A  compound,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lactic  acid  with  a  base. 

LACTA'TION.  ( Lactalio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
lacteo,  to  suckle.)  The  suckling  of  a  child  or 
other  young  animal. 

LA/CTEAL.  (Lacteus from  lac,  milk  • 
because  the  fluid  they  absorb  looks  like  milk.) 

1.  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
absorbents  of  the  mesentery,  vasa  lactea,  which 
originate  in  the  small  intestines,  and  convey  the 
chyle  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct.  They 
are  very  tender  and  transparent  vessels,  possessed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  valves,  which,  when 
distended  with  chyle,  a  milky  or  lacteal  fluid 
give  them  a  knotty  appearance.  They  arise 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  villous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine,  perforate  the  other  coats,  and 
form  a  kind  of  network,  whilst  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  unite  one  with  another  between  the  muscular 
and  external  coats.  Thence  they  proceed  be¬ 
tween  the  laminae  of  the  mesentery  to  the  con¬ 
globate  glands.  In  their  course  they  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  glands  through  which 
they  pass,  being  distributed  through  them  several 
tunes,  and  curled  in  various  directions.  The 
lacteals  having  passed  these  glands,  go  to  others 
and  at  length  seek  those  nearest  the  mesentery.' 
rrom  these  glands,  which  are  only  four  or  five 
or  perhaps  more,  the  lacteals  pass  out  and  ascend 
with  the  mesenteric  artery,  and  unite  with  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  those 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  then  form  a  com¬ 
mon  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct,  which,  ■" 
subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  origin, 
receptacalum  chyli.  See  Nutrition . 

2.  Milky. 

3.  Applied  to  designate  a  milk-white  colour. 
See  Colour. 

Lacte'scens.  (From  lac,  milk.)  Lactescent: 
milky ;  abounding  with  milk,  or  a  milk-like 
fluid.  Applied  to  plants  which  have  the  sap  of 
a  white  colour. 

Lactic  acid.  Acid  of  milk.  By  evaporating 
sour  whey  to  one  eighth,  filtering,  precipitating 
with  lime-water,  and  separating  the  lime  by 
oxalic  acid,  Scheele  obtained  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  acid 
which  bus  accordingly  been  termed  the  tactic. 
Purified,  it  has  a  brown-yellow  colour,  and  a 
sharp  sour  taste,  which  is  much  weakened  by 
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diluting  it  with  water.  It  is  without  smell  in 
the  cold,  but  emits,  when  heated,  a  sharp  sour 
odour. 

La'ctica.  The  name  given  by  the  Arabic 
writers  to  typhous  fever. 

LACTU'CA.  (a,  a: .  f.  ;  from  lac,  milk: 
named  from  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  upon 
its  being  wounded.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class,  Syn- 
gencsia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  cegualis.  The  lettuce. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  garden- 
lettuce,  the  Lactuca  sativa. 

Lactuca  graveolens.  See  Lactuca  virosa. 

Lactuca  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lettuce.  Eunuchium.  It  is  esteemed  as  a 
wholesome  aperient  bitter  anodyne,  easy  of  di¬ 
gestion,  but  affording  no  nutriment.  Lettuces 
appear  to  agree  better  with  hot,  bilious,  melan¬ 
cholic  temperaments,  than  the  phlegmatic.  The 
seeds  possess  a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  which, 
triturated  with  water,  forms  an  emulsion  esteemed 
by  some  in  ardor  urinae,  and  some  diseases  of 
the  urinary  passages.  Lettuce  was  famous  for 
the  cure  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  formed 
the  opiate  of  Galen  in  his  old  age  ;  a  proof  that, 
in  the  warmer  climates,  it  must  acquire  an  ex¬ 
altation  of  its  virtues  above  what  is  met  with  in 
this  country. 

Lactuca  scaiu'ola.  Lactuca  sylvestris.  Scu- 
riola.  Scariola  gallorum.  This  species  possesses 
a  stronger  degree  of  bitterness  than  the  Lactua 
saliva,  and  is  said  to  be  more  aperient  and  laxa¬ 
tive.  It  is  nearly  similar,  in  virtue  as  in  taste, 
to  endive  unblanched. 

Lactuca  sylvestris.  See  Lactuca  scariola. 

Lactuca  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  opium,  or  strong-scented  lettuce.  Lactuca 
graveolens.  I. act  uca  — foliis  horixontalibus  carino 
aculealis  dentatis,  of  Linnajus.  A  common 
plant  in  our  hedges  and  ditches.  It  has  a  strong 
ungrateful  smell,  resembling  that  of  opium,  and 
a  bitterish  acrid  taste  :  it  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to 
reside,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  noticed 
by  Dioscorides,  who  describes  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  juice  as  nearly  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  white  poppy.  Its  effects  are  also  said, 
according  to  Haller,  to  be  powerfully  narcotic. 
Ur.  Collin,  at  Vienna,  first  brought  the  lactuca 
virosa  into  medical  repute  ;  and  its  character 
has  induced  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  to  insert  it  in  their  catalogue  of  the 
materia  medica.  More  than  twenty-four  cases 
of  dropsy  are  said,  by  Collin,  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  by  employing  an  extract  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant, 
which  is  stated  not  only  to  be  powerfully 
diuretic,  but,  by  attenuating  the  viscid  humours, 
to  promote  all  the  secretions,  and  to  remove 
visceral  obstructions.  In  the  more  simple  cases, 
proceeding  from  debility,  the  extract,  in  doses  of 
eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a  day,  proved  sufficient 
to  accomplish  a  cure  ;  but  when  the  disease  was 
inveterate,  and  accompanied  with  visceral  ob¬ 
structions,  the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased 
to  three  drachms ;  nor  did  larger  doses,  though 
they  excited  nausea,  ever  produce  any  other  bad 
effect;  and  the  patients  continued  so  strong 
under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  that  it  was  seldom 
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necessary  to  employ  any  tonic  medicines. 
Though  Dr.  Collin  began  his  experiments  with 
the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at  the  time 
he  was  trying  the  arnica,  1771,  yet  very  few 
physicians,  even  at  Vienna,  have  since  adopted 
the  use  of  this  plant.  Plenciz,  indeed,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  solitary  instance  of  its  efficacy,  while 
Quarin  informs  us  that  he  never  experienced 
any  good  effect  from  its  use  ;  alleging,  that 
those  who  were  desirous  of  supporting  its  cha¬ 
racter,  mixed  it  with  a  quantity  of  extractum 
scillae.  It  is  hardly  ever  used  in  this  country. 

Lactuce/lla.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  a  diminutive  of 
lactuca,  the  lettuce:  so  named  from  its  milky 
juice.)  The  sow-thistle.  The  Sonchus  arvensis. 

Lactuci'mina.  The  thrush. 

LACTU'MEN.  (From  lac,  milk  :  so  named 
from  the  white  colour  of  the  pustules.)  Crusta 
lactea.  Milk-scab.  See  Porrigo  larvalis. 

LACU'NA.  (a,  a-,  f.  ;  from  lacus,  a  chan¬ 
nel.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  the  mouth  or  opening  of 
the  excretory  duct  of  a  muciparous  gland,  as 
those  of  the  urethra,  and  other  parts. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  opening  of  a  glandiform 
body  ;  a  puncture  like  an  opening  on  surfaces 
of  stems  or  leaves. 

LACUNOSUS.  Dotted ;  pitted.  Applied 
to  a  leaf  when  the  surface  lies  in  hollows  be¬ 
tween  the  veins. 

La/oanum.  (uni,  i,  n.  ;  from  ladon,  Arab.) 
See  Cistus  creticus. 

Ladies'  bedstraw.  See  Galium. 

Ladies’  mantle.  See  Alchemilla. 

Ladies'  smock.  See  Cardamine. 

Lastifica'ntia.  (From  Icetifico,  to  make 
glad.)  Medicines  intended  to  dispel  melan¬ 
choly  and  raise  the  spirits,  wore  formerly  so 
called. 

LiE'VIS.  Smooth  and  even;  level.  Ap¬ 
plied,  in  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  to  membranes,  bones,  &c.  ;  and  is  opposed 
to  all  roughness  and  inequality  whatever.  See 
Even. 

L.®vitas  intestinorum.  An  old  name  of 
the  lientery.  See  Diarrhcca. 

Lagochei'lus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Aaywos,  a 
hare,  and  xel^os<  a  lip.)  Hare- lip. 

LAGOPHTII  A'LMIA.  (a,  a-,  f. ;  from 
Aaycoos,  a  hare,  and  otpOaAyos,  an  eye  :  because 
it  is  believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes 
open.)  Lagophthalmos.  The  hare’s  eye.  A 
disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  It  is 
either  connate  or  symptomatic  of  paralysis,  or 
some  disease  causing  a  protrusion  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  eye. 

Lagoto'diuji.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  Aayuos,  a 
hare,  and  7 roes,  a  foot :  so  called  because  it  has 
narrow  hairy  leaves,  like  the  foot  of  a  hare.) 
The  herb  hare’s-foot  trefoil ;  the  Plantago  media 
of  Linnams. 

LAGO'PUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  Aaywos,  a 
hare,  and  irovs,  a  foot.)  Hare’s  foot.  Applied, 
in  Botany,  to  several  plants,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  iiower  or  leaves ;  in  Zoology,  to  the  fox 
and  some  species  of  dog ;  and,  in  Ornithology, 
to  the  grouse  genus. 

Lagofus  alpinus.  The  ptarmigan.  This  I 
is  more  rare  than  the  grouse,  and  esteemed  as  a  | 
great  delicacy. 
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Lagopus  sc  otic  ii  s.  The  grouse.  The  flesh 
of  this  bird,  when  in  season  and  tender,  is  much 
esteemed,  and  is  easy  of  digestion. 

Lago'stojia.  (a,  at/s.  n.  ;  from  Aayaios,  a 
hare,  and  oroya,  the  mouth  :  so  called  because 
the  upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  middle  like  that 
of  a  hare.)  See  Hare-lip. 

Lakeweed.  See  Polygonum . 

Lai.la'tio.  That  species  of  vicious  pronun¬ 
ciation  in  which  the  letter  l  is  rendered  unduly 
liquid,  or  substituted  for  an  r.  The  Greeks 
denominated  it  lambdacismus,  from  the  letter  A, 
lambda.  See  Psellismus. 

Palo.  See  Adansonia  digitata. 

Lamac.  Gum-arabic. 

Lamb.  See  Oris  aides. 

Lambdaci'smus.  A  defect  in  speech,  which 
consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce  certain 
consonants  ;  or  that  stammering  or  difficulty  of 
speech  when  the  letter  l  is  pronounced  too 
liquid,  and  often  in  the  place  of  r.  See  Psellis¬ 
mus  lallans. 

Lambdoidal  suture.  Sutura  lambdoidalis. 
The  suture  that  unites  the  occipital  bone  to  the 
two  parietal  bones.  So  called  because  it  has 
somewhat  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  A. 

Lambiti'vum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  lambo,  to 
lick  up.)  A  linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked 
•up. 

LAME  LLA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
lamina,  a  plate  of  metal.)  1.  A  thin  plate  of 
any  substance. 

-■  The  parallel  gill  or  plate  in  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  agaric  family  of  plants. 

LA'MINA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  eAaoi,  to  beat 
off.)  A  layer  or  plate.  1.  In  Anatomy,  a  thin 
plate  or  layer  of  any  organic  substance,  as  a 
lamina  of  bone,  &c. 

2.  In  Surgery,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
several  instruments,  on  account  of  their  shape. 

3.  In  Botany,  the  border  of  the  corol  of  a 
oolypetalous  flower,  which  is  distinguished  into, 
i unguis ,  the  claw,  and  lamina,  the  border. 

Lamina  spiralis.  The  plate  of  bone  which 
winds  spirally  round  the  modiolus  of  the  cochlea. 
See  Auris. 

L  AM  I N  A  B  I'L  II  Y.  Laminabilitas.  A 
property  possessed  by  some  bodies  of  being 
ixtended  in  dimensions  by  a  gradually  applied 
pressure.  See  Ductility. 

LAMINATED.  Composed  of  thin  laminae 

hat  lie  close  and  flat  one  upon  an  other.  Ap- 
tlied  in  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  &e. 
LA'MIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from  the  name  of 

•  mountain  of  Ionia,  where  it  grew  ;  or  from 
•amu,  a  ditch,  because  it  usually  grows  about 
htches  and  neglected  places.)  The  name  of  a 
;enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 

Adynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia.  The  net- 
ie. 

Lamium  album.  Urtica  mortica.  Arch- 
.  ngelica.  Galeobdolon.  Stachysfcetida.  Urtica 
j  fiers  magna  fcetidissima.  Dead  nettle.  White 
t*  angel  nettle.  Uterine  haemorrhages  and 
mor  albus  are  said  to  have  been  relieved  by 
infusions  of  this  plant,  from  the  sensible  qualities 

l.xpmed  Vt'r>’  Uttle  medicinal  efficacy  can  be 

•  Lump. Had;  See  Charcoal. 
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Lampern.  See  Petromyzon  branchialis. 
Lampic  Acin.  Aculum  lampicum.  A  com¬ 
pound  obtained  by  Mr.  Daniel  by  placing  a 
lamp  filled  with  ether,  and  trimmed  with  a  coil 
of  red-hot  platina  wire,  under  the  head  of  an 
alembic.  The  vapour  which  rose  was  condensed 
in  the  alembic,  and  received  in  a  phial  applied 
to  its  beak.  Mr.  Daniel  at  first  thought  this  to 
be  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  lie  gave  the  singular 
name  of  lampic,  from  the  lamp  concerned  in  the 
experiment;  but  he  afterwards  found  that  this 
substance  consists  of  acetic  acid,  combined  with 
a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  differing 
both  from  alkohol  and  from  ether. 

Lamprey.  See  Petromyzon  marinus. 
Lampsana.  See  Lapsana. 

LA  NA.  (a,  re.  f. )  Wool.  In  Botany,  a 
species  of  hairy  pubescence,  consisting  of  white, 
long,  somewhat  crisp  hair,  like  wool.  It  is 
applied  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c, 

Lana  philosophica.  The  snowy  flakes  of 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  rise  and  float  in  the 
air  from  the  combustion  of  that  metal. 

LANA'TUS.  Woolly:  applied  to  the  stems, 
leaves,  seed,  &c.  of  plants.  The  Verbascum 
thapsus,  is  a  good  example  of  the  caulis  lanatus ; 
the  Stachys  lanata  of  the  woolly  leaf;  and  the 
Gossypium  of  the  seed. 

L  ANCEOLA'TUS.  Lanceolate:  lance  or 
spear-shaped.  Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  seeds, 
&c.,of  a  narrow  oblong  form,  tapering  towards 
each  end  ;  as  the  leaves  in  Plantago  lanceolata, 
and  petals  of  Narcissus  minor,  and  seeds  of  the 
Fraxinus. 

LANCE  TLA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
lancea  a  spear.)  A  lancet.  An  instrument 
used  tor  bleeding  and  other  purposes. 

LANU  GO.  (o,  inis,  f.)  Soft  wool  or 
down. 

Lao'nica  cura'tio.  An  old  method  of  curing 
the  gout,  by  evacuating  the  morbid  matter  by 
topical  applications. 

Lapa'cticus.  (AairattriKos ;  from  AaituCcv,  to 
evacuate.)  Purgative.  —  Galen. 

La'para.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  Aairapa ;  from  Aavatai, 
to  empty  :  so  named  from  its  concave  and  empty 
appearance.)  The  flank. 

Laparoce'le.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  Aairapa,  the 
flank,  and  Kp\n,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  through 
the  side  of  the  belly. 

La'pathum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Aarr afc,  to 
evacuate:  so  named  because  it  purges  wentlv  ) 

I  lie  dock.  See  Bumex; 

Lapathum  acetosnm.  See  Bumex. 

Lapathum  acutuni.  See  Bumex  acutus. 
Lapathum  aquaticum.  See  Bumex. 
LAP1DEUS.  Stony:  applied  very  gene- 
rally  in  all  departments  of  science. 

Lapides  cancrorum.  See  Cancer. 

LapidYllum.  Lapidillus.  A  scoop  for  re¬ 
moving  fragments  of  stone  from  the  bladder. 
Lapilli  cancrorum.  See  Cancer. 

Lapii.lous.  Stony. 

Lapis  ageratus.  See  Ageratus. 

I. apis  bezour.  See  Bezoar. 

I. apis  crcruleus.  See  Lapis  lazuli. 

I.apis  calaminaris.  Sec  Calamine. 

Lapis  calcaiieus.  Carbonate  of  lime. 

Lapis  cyanus.  See  I.apis  lazuli. 
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Lapis  divings.  Lapis  ophthalmicus.  The 
preparation  originally  known  under  this  natne, 
was  a  compound  of  vitriol,  nitre,  alum,  and 
camphor,  and  was  recommended  by  YVoolhus. 
It  has  since  been  modified.  Beer’s  lapis 
ophthalmicus  consists  of  equal  parts  of  sub¬ 
acetate  of  copper,  nitre,  and  alum,  melted 
together.  It  is  used  to  form  collyria. 

Lapis  hcematites.  See  Hcematites. 

Lapis  hibernicus.  Irish  slate  ;  called  also, 
Tegula  hibcrnica,  Ardesia  hibemica,  and  Ilar- 
desia.  A  kind  of  slate,  or  very  hard  stone, 
found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of 
a  bluish  black  colour,  which  stains  the  hands. 
When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  pale,  or  of  a 
whitish  blue,  and,  by  keeping,  grows  black.  In 
the  fire  it  yields  a  sulphureous  gas,  and  acquires 
a  pale  red  colour,  with  additional  hardness. 
It  is  occasionally  powdered  by  the  common 
people,  and  taken  in  spruce  beer,  against  inward 
bruises. 

Lapis  hystricis.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Lapis  infernalis.  See  Potassa  fusa. 

Lapis  la'zitli.  Lapis  cy anus.  I.apis  cceru- 
leus.  Azure  stone.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  Klaproth,  it  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  car¬ 
bonate,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
water.  Guyton  Morveau,  however,  regards  it 
as  a  blue  sulphuretof  iron,  mechanically  blended 
with  pyrites,  potash,  baryta,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances.  It  was  formerly  exhibited  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  and  emetic,  and  given  in  epilepsy. 

Lapis  lydius.  Lydian  stone.  A  variety  of 
flinty  slate,  sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone  to 
try  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver. 

I.apis  ma/acensis.  See  Bezoar. 

Lapis  medicamentosus.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  two  compounds,  the  one  consisting  of 
white  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  cerusse,  Armenian 
bole,  and  vinegar  ;  the  latter  of  iron  filings, 
mastiche,  saffron,  aloes,  myrrh,  &c.  The  former 
is  the  one  most  commonly  known  by  the  name, 
and  was  used  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

I.apis  ophthalmicus.  See  I, apis  divinus. 

Lapis  philosophorum.  The  philosopher’s 
stone.  A  wonderful  substance,  the  discovery 
of  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  alchemists. 
It  was  imagined  to  have  the  power  of  trans¬ 
forming  all  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  of 
curing  all  diseases.  The  appellation  of  stone 
is  a  fanciful  one,  as  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
writings  of  the  alchemists,  that  the  great  arca¬ 
num  was  of  a  lapideous  nature.  The  greater 
part  of  the  processes  given  by  the  adepts  for  its 
preparation,  are  utterly  unintelligible.  All  the 
instances  on  record  of  the  apparent  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  metals  by  this  mysterious  agent,  savour 
strongly  of  imposture,  and  the  existence  of  any 
such  substance  as  the  philosopher’s  stone,  is  now 
generally  disbelieved. 

Lapis  porcinus.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

I.apis  si  miff.  See  Bezoar  simiee. 

LA'PPA.  (a,  (V.  f.  ;  enro  rov  Aa§etu,  from  its 
seizing  the  garments  of  passengers.)  A  bur  or 
clit-bur.  See  Arctium  lappa. 

Lappa  major.  See  Arctium  lappa. 

LA'PSAN  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  Ko.^avr) ;  from 
Lampsacus,  the  town  near  which  it  flourished  : 
or  f  rom  Acata^o),  to  evacuate ;  because  it  was 
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said  to  relax  the  bowels.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order ,  Polygamia 
esijualis. 

LapsaNA  communis.  Lampsana.  Napium. 
Papillaris  lierba.  Dock-cresses.  Nipple-wort. 
This  plant  is  a  lactescent  flitter,  and  nearly 
similar  in  virtues  to  the  chicory,  dandelion,  and 
endive.  It  has  been  employed  chiefly  for 
external  purposes,  against  wounds,  and  excoria¬ 
tions  of  the  nipple,  whence  the  name  of  nipple¬ 
wort  and  papillaris. 

La'queus  gu'tturis.  A  malignant  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  patient 
appears  as  if  he  were  suffocated  with  a  noose. 

La'kbason.  Antimony.  —  Pliny. 

Larch.  See  Pinus  larix. 

LARD.  Hog’s  fat  melted  down.  See 
Adeps  suilla. 

Lark.  See  A/auda. 

LAItVA'LIS.  (From  larva,  a  particular 
state  of  insects.)  Larval  :  pertaining  to  a  larva, 
and  applied  also  to  a  disease  of  the  skin.  See 
Porrigo  larvalis. 

LARYNGEAL.  Laryngitis.  Appertaining 
to  the  larynx. 

Laryngeal  arteries.  Branches  of  the 
thyroid  arteries  distributed  to  the  larynx.  The 
superior  thyroid  artery  is  called  laryngeal  by 
some  anatomists. 

Laryngeal  nerves.  These  are  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve,  given  off  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
inferior  laryngeal,  more  frequently  called  the 
recurrent  of  the  par  vagum,  which  is  given  off 
from  the  pneumogastric  within  the  thorax.  See 
Nervous  system. 

L A  RYNGl'SMUS.  ( us,i .  m. ;  from  larynx, 
the  windpipe.)  A  genus  of  disease  formed  by 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  to  include  the  affection  com¬ 
monly  called  spasmodic  croup,  which  he,  in 
common  with  many  other  writers,  regards  as 
depending  essentially  on  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
which  close  the  larynx,  and  consequently  as 
entirely  distinct  from  the  inflammatory  croup. 
This  learned  writer  observes,  that  while  the 
general  symptoms  of  the  Laryngismus  stridulus 
make  a  near  approach  to  those  of  croup,  the 
suddenness  of  its  attack,  and  the  absence  of 
inflammation,  and  the  peculiar  secretion,  form 
strong  pathognomic  distinctions  between  them. 

There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  genuine 
croup  has  also  commenced  abruptly,  but  these 
are  very  rare ;  for  it  has  usually  the  precursive 
symptoms  of  a  slight  cough  and  hoarseness  for 
a  day,  and  sometimes  two  days,  as  though  the 
patient  were  labouring  under  a  catarrh.  In 
croup  also,  the  inflammation,  when  it  has  once 
taken  effect,  becomes  a  permanent  cause  of  ex¬ 
citement,  and  the  anxiety  and  struggle  for 
breath  continue  w  ith  little  if  any  abatement  till 
the  inflammation  is  subdued.  In  the  disease 
before  us,  the  spasm  suddenly  subsides  in  a 
short  time,  though  it  may  perhaps  return  in  an 
hour,  or  half  an  hour,  or  even  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  in  the  interval  the  patient  enjoys  perfect 
ease,  though  the  voice  is  rendered  hoarse  from 
the  previous  straining.  Croup  is,  moreover,  an 
exclusive  disease  of  children  ;  stridulous  spasm 
of  the  larynx  is  sometimes  found  in  adults. 
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Those  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  name 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  have,  however,  treated  of 
it  under  the  name  of  spasmodic  croup,  but 
merely  because  they  have  not  known  how  else 
to  distinguish  it:  for  almost  every  one  who  has 
thus  noticed  it,  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  a 
different  disease,  and  demands  a  different  plan 
of  cure. 

The  exciting  causes  are  not  always  clear: 
cold  and  teething  are  the  most  common.  It 
appears  most  frequently  in  relaxed  and  irritable 
habits,  where,  in  truth,  we  should  soonest  expect 
a  display  of  spasmodic  action.  As  there  is 
mostly  some  degree  of  cough,  and  always  a 
secretion  of  a  small  portion  of  viscid  mucus, 
and  a  croaking  voice,  there  is  indeed  great 
reason  for  supposing  some  degree  of  local  irri¬ 
tation ;  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Good  has 
placed  it  among  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
function,  in  preference  to  arranging  among 
purely  nervous  affections.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  these  symptoms  may  be  the 
result  of  the  spasmodic  struggle  itself. 

An  active  and  speedy  plan  of  treatment  is 
imperiously  demanded.  Yet  an  antimonial 
emetic  generally  effects  a  cure  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  operate,  if  employed  early  :  but  the 
diaphoresis  which  it  excites  should  be  maintained 
for  some  hours,  by  keeping  the  child  in  bed, 
and  the  use  of  diluents;  which  will  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preventing  a  return  of 
the  spasm.  The  bowels  should  always  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  purgative  of  calomel.  And  if  the 
emetic  do  not  prove  sufficient,  or  the  stricture 
should  be  renewed,  laudanum  should  be  ex¬ 
hibited  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
a  blister  be  applied  to  the  throat.  But  bleed¬ 
ing,  which  is  indispensable  in  croup,  should 
here  be  avoided,  as  it  will  only  add  to  the  irri¬ 
tability.  Millar,  Parr,  and  various  other  writers, 
have  regarded  this  affection  as  a  form  of  asthma, 
and  have  strongly  recommended  the  fetid  anti- 
spasmodics,  as  assafoetida,  both  by  the  mouth 
and  injections;  but  Dr.  Good  did  not  find 
them  successful. 

Generally  speaking,  after  the  action  of  the 
emetic,  the  child  falls  into  a  deep  and  quiet 
sleep,  and  awakes  with  few  remains  of  the 
complaint.  Yet  if  the  spasm  be  not  attacked 
at  once,  suffocation  may  soon  follow.  Those 
who  have  once  laboured  under  it  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  it  than  before ;  and  the  younger 
branches  of  some  families  seem  much  more 
predisposed  to  it  than  those  of  others. 

It  is  right  to  state,  that  several  practical 
writers  of  high  authority,  deny  the  existence  of 
laryngismus  stridulus  as  being  distinct  from 
croup. 

The  late  Dr.  Hugh  Ley,  in  an  able  mono- 
:  graph  on  Laryngismus  stridulus,  has  introduced 
■  an  entirely  new  pathology  of  this  disease.  He 
regards  it  as  arising  from  pressure  on  the 
nerves  of  respiration,  in  consequence  of  en¬ 
largement  of  the  thoracic  or  cervical  absorbent 
:  glands ;  and  instead  (rf  referring  the  constriction 
of  the  glottis  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  which 
close  that  orifice,  he  refers  it  to  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles  which  open  it.  The  tendency  of 
dentition  and  inflamed  and  ulcerated  states  of 
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J  the  scalp,  producing  laryngismus  stridulus,  is 
l  explained  by  Dr.  Ley,  from  their  well  known 
influence  in  causing  enlargement  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands.  This  view  of  the  subject  throws 
no  light  on  the  exciting  cause  of  any  individual 
paroxysm  ;  but  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
are  not  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  Dr. 
Ley  has  argued  the  point  with  much  ingenuity, 
supported  by  great  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  his  pathology  of 
this  disease  will  be  generally  adopted. 

LAID  NGl'  ITS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  larynx, 
the  part  affected.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  ;  that  is,  of  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  larynx,  or  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  it 
to  the  parts  beneath.  It  mostly  forms  a  part  of 
cioup,  or  more  extended  inflammation  of  the 
air  passages,  having  all  its  characters;  but  oc¬ 
casionally  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
larynx.  The  disease  makes  its  approach  with 
the  common  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever; 
the  voice  immediately  becomes  hoarse  and  in¬ 
distinct,  the  breathing  laborious,  with  a  pain¬ 
ful  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  The 
fauces  are  red  and  inflamed,  swollen  and  tur¬ 
gid  ;  the  face  and  eyes  partake  of  the  swell- 
ing,  as  in  cases  of  threatened  strangulation. 
The  symptomatic  fever  is  strong;  die  heat, 
great ;  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard ;  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  great  dis¬ 
tress  is  caused  by  it.  An  examination  of  the 
throat,  externally,  makes  us  acquainted  with  its 
seat:  the  larynx  is  very  painful  to  the  touch; 
and  a  little  pressure  here,  like  an  attempt  to 
swallow,  is  productive  of  spasms,  threatening 
the  patient  with  instant  death  from  suffocation, 
and  causing  him  to  pant  for  air.  This  disease 
attacks  adults.  It  is  distinguished  from  croup 
by  a  perpetual  and  voluntary  hawking,  rather 
than  a  forcible  and  involuntary  cough,  as  though 
to  clear  the  passage  by  expectoration.  It  is  also 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
puition,  which  is  a  viscid  mucus  rather  than  a 
coagulable  and  membrane-like  exudation.  The 
two  diseases  differ  also  in  their  proximate  causes. 
Laryngitis  consists  in  a  suppurative  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  which  connects  it  to  the  parts 
beneath ;  while  croup  or  bronchitis  is  a  peculiar 
inflammation  of  the  trachea,  and  perhaps  larynx, 
extending  through  the  bronchia,  and  exciting  on 
their  internal  surface  a  concrete  membrane- like 
material.  Laryngitis,  as  now  described,  is  an 
extremely  acute  disease,  and  destroys  by  suffo¬ 
cation  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  unless 
promptly  and  actively  opposed,  and  even  when 
the  attempt  to  cure  is  so  conducted  under  the 
most  experienced  practitioners.  It  killed  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairn  in  a  short  time.  In 
Dr.  Hooper’s  museum  was  the  larynx  of  a 
soldier;  under  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  lines  the  larynx,  is  an 
abscess  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  closed 
the  passage.  He  was  under  arms  at  six  of  the 
evening,  and  dead  the  following  night. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  most 

active  remedies  are  to  be  promptly  used ; _ 

blood-letting,  generally  and  locally,  and  blis¬ 
tering,  are  to  be  immediately  flown  to;  and 
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blood  must  be  taken  from  tbe  arm,  usque  ad 
deliquium,  and  repeated  as  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  practitioner  may  justify  and 
direct.  The  submuriate  of  mercury,  in  full 
doses,  should  be  followed  by  strong  infusions 
of  senna  with  salts  whilst  the  patient  can  swal¬ 
low. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  judicious  enforcement 
of  these  means,  the  symptoms  are  still  urgent,  i 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed,  and  iced  lotions  ' 
kept  about  the  larynx. 

Laryngitis  often  exists  in  a  chronic  form. 
This  is  a  disease  that  affords  a  very  different 
state  of  things  :  the  voice  is  hoarse,  the  swal-  j 
lowing  always  a  little  painful,  and  pressure  on 
the  larynx  gives  pain.  It  is  common  to  coach-  i 
men,  and  those  who  drink  drams.  It  requires 
demulcent  gargles,  mercurial  alteratives,  leeches, 
and  blistering,  with  great  attention  to  diet  and 
the  interdiction  of  spirits. 

L  A  RYNGO'PHON  Y.  (  Laryngophonia  ;  \ 

from  Aapvyl;,  the  larynx,  and  rpuvri,  the  voice.)  j 
The  sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  the 
stethoscope  applied  over  the  larynx. 

L  A  R  YNGO'TOM  Y.  ( Laryngotomia ,  ce. 
f.  ;  from  Aapv-y£,  the  larynx,  and  Tepvur,  to  cut.) 
See  Bronchotomy. 


LA'RYNX.  (x,  gis.  f.  ;  Aapvy£.)  A  car¬ 
tilaginous  cavity,  situated  behind  the  tongue,  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fauces,  and  lined  with 
an  exquisitely  sensible  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  composed  of  the  annular  or  cricoid  cartilage, 
the  scutiform  or  thyroid,  the  epiglottis,  and  two 
aryteenoid  cartilages.  The  superior  opening  of 
the  larynx  is  called  the  glottis.  The  laryngeal 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  external  carotids. 
The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their  blood  into 
the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx 
are  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  use  of  the  larynx 
is  to  constitute  the  organ  of  voice,  and  to  serve 


also  for  respiration. 

LA'SER.  ( er ,  eris.  n.  ;  said  to  be  a  Cyre- 
nian  word.)  The  herb  laser-wort,  or  assa- 
fcetida. 

L  ASERPI'TIUM.  {urn,  ii.  n.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Laserpitium  chironium.  Panax.  Her¬ 
cules’  all-heal,  or  wound-wort.  The  seeds  and 
roots  of  this  plant  are  warm,  and  similar  in 
flavour  and  quality  to  those  of  the  parsnip. 
The  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much  stronger 
smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opoponax  ;  and 
Boerhaave  relates  that,  on  wounding  the  plant 
in  the  summer,  he  obtained  a  yellow  juice, 
which,  being  inspissated  a  little  in  the  sun, 
agreed  perfectly  in  both  respects  with  that  exotic 


gum  resin. 

Laserpitium  i.atifoi.ium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  gentian.  Gentiana  a/ha. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Laserpitium— foliis  cor- 
datis,  inciso-serratis,  of  Linnams,  possesses  sto¬ 
machic,  corroborant,  and  deobstruent  virtues. 
It  is  seldom  used. 

Laserpitium  siler.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  heart-wort,  or  sermountain.  Seseli.  Siler 
montanum.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant, 
which  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
are  directed  as  officinals.  I  hey  have  an  agiee- 


able  smell,  and  a  warm,  glowing,  aromatic 
taste  ;  and  though  neglected  in  this  country,  do 
not  appear  to  be  deservedly  so. 

LASSITU'DO.  (o,  onis.  f.)  Lassitude. 

A  feeling  of  weakness  and  debility,  independent 
of  fatigue. 

Latent  heat.  See  Heat,  latent. 

Latent  period.  Certain  diseases  lurk  in 
the  system  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  before 
their  presence  is  manifested  by  any  symptoms  ; 
this  period  is  called  their  latent  period.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  latent  period  of  small-pox,  of 
measles,  &c.,  meaning  thereby  the  time  that 
elapses  from  the  moment  of  infection,  to  the 
accession  of  the  symptoms. 

LA'TERAL.  ( Lateralis ;  from  latus,  the 
side.)  Situated  on  the  side  of  anything. 

Lateral  elower.  That  which  grows  on 
the  side  of  the  stem  ;  as  in  Erica  vagans. 

Lateral  operation.  The  name  given  to 
one  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  because  the 
prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  are 
divided  laterally.  See  Lithotomy. 

l.ateral  sinus.  See  Sinus. 

Lateralis  morbus.  Pleurisy. 

LATERI'TIOUS.  ( Lateritius ,  made  of  i 

brick  ;  from  later,  a  brick.  )  A  term  applied  to 
a  sediment  resembling  brickdust  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  urine. 

La'thyris.  ( From  Aa0o>,  to  forget ;  because 
it  was  thought  to  affect  the  memory.)  A  name 
given  by  some  authors  to  a  species  of  tithymal 
or  spurge,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Tithymalus  latifolius,  the  broad-leaved  spurge, 
and  called  by  some  also  Cataputia. 

LA'TII  YRUS.  ( us,  i.  m.  ;  a  name  adopted 
from  Theophrastus,  whose  Aaflupos  appears  evi-  s 
dently  to  be  like  ours,  something  of  the  pea  or 
vetch  kind,  though  it  is  impossible  precisely  to 
determine  what.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Diadel- 
phia ;  Order,  Decandria.  The  vetch. 

LATI'BULUM.  (From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.) 
The  fomes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases. 

La'tica.  The  epithet  given  by  some  writers 
to  a  quotidian  fever,  in  which  the  paroxysms 
are  very  long,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  but 
slightly  developed.  It  is  the  Amplieinerina 
latica  of  Sauvages.  Some  say  it  is  called  latica 
from  latens.  (!) 

Latissimus  colli.  See  Plalysma  myoides. 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Aniscalplor,  of  Cowper. 

A  muscle  of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the  pos-  ■ 
terior  part  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a  very  broad, 
thin,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fleshy  muscle,  i 
which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin, 
except  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  posterior  half  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the  spinous  processes  < 
of  the  os  sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebra;,  and 
from  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  from  seven,  and 
even  eight,  of  the  lowermost  ones  of  the  back  ; 
also  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges 
and  external  surface  of  the  four  inferior  false 
ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct 
slips.  From  these  different  origins  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle  run  in  different  directions :  those 
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from  the  ilium  and  false  ribs  run  "almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  upwards ;  those  from  the  sacrum 
and  lumbar  vertebra,  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards ;  and  those  from  the  vertebras  of  the 
back,  transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where  they 
receive  a  small  thin  bundle  of  fleshy  fibres, 
which  arise  tendinous  from  that  angle,  and  are 
inserted  with  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  by  a  strong, 
flat,  and  thin  tendon,  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  into  the  fore  part  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  groove  observed  between  the  two  tube¬ 
rosities  of  the  os  humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  In  dissection, 
therefore,  this  muscle  ought  not  to  be  followed 
to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the  other  muscles 
of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first  raised.  Its  use 
is  to  pull  the  os  humeri  downwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  and  to  turn  it  upon  its  axis.  Riolanus, 
from  its  use  on  certain  occasions,  gave  it  the 
name  of  ani  tersor.  V\  hen  we  raise  ourselves 
upon  our  hands,  as  in  rising  from  off  an  arm¬ 
chair,  we  may  easily  perceive  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle.  A  bursa  mucosa  is  found  between 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os  humeri, 
into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Lattice-leaf.  See  Canaliculatus. 

Lattice-work.  See  Cancellatus. 

LAU  DANUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  said  to  be 
from  laus,  praise,  on  account  of  its  valuable 
properties.)  See  Tinctura  opii. 

Laudanum  abbatis  Rousseau.  See  Rousseau’s 
drops. 

Laurel.  See  Laurus. 

Laurel,  cherry.  See  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

Laurel,  spurge.  See  Daphne  laureola. 

Laurent,  saint.  A  place  five  leagues  from 
Joyeuse  in  France,  where  there  is  a  thermal 
spring  of  the  temperature  of  127°  Fahr. 

Laure'ola.  (a,  re.  f. ;  diminutive  of  laurus, 
the  laurel  :  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
laurel.)  See  Daphne  laureola. 

Lau'koce'rasus.  (From  laurus,  the  laurel, 
and  cerasus,  the  cherry-tree  :  so  called  because 
it  has  leaves  like  the  laurel.)  See  Prunus 
i laurocerasus . 

Lauro'sis.  (So  called  from  Mount  Laurus, 
where  there  were  silver  mines.)  The  spodium 
of  silver. 

LAU'RUS.  (us,  i.  and  us.  f.  ;  from  laus, 
praise :  because  it  was  usual  to  crown  the  heads 
of  eminent  men  with  branches  of  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan 
system.  Class,  Enneandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  laurel. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  sweet- 
bay.  See  Laurus  nobilis. 

Laurus  camfhora.  This  is  one  of  the 
trees  which  produce  camphor.  See  Camphora. 

Laurus  cassia.  Wild  cinnamon. tree  ; 
Malabar  cinnamon-tree,  or  cassia  lignea  tree! 
’Cassia  lignea  is  the  bark  of  this  tree,  Laurus  — 
folns  triplinerviis  lanceolatis,  of  Linnaius.  The 
ieaves  are  called  folia  malabathri,  in  the  shops. 

he  bark,  called  also,  Cassia  lignea,  Canclla 
vnalabarica,  Cassia  lignea  malabarica,  Xylocassia, 
d-avella  malabarica  et  javensis,  Larva,  Canclla 
wubaiiu,  Arbor  judaica,  Cassia  canella,  Canellifera 
malabarica,  Cinnamomum  malabaricum,  Cali - 
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bach  a  canella,  abounds  with  the  flavour  of  cin¬ 
namon,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted,  but 
in  much  larger  doses,  as  it  is  considerably 
weaker. 

Laurus  cinnamomum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cinnamon  tree.  This  tree  affords  the 
true  cinnamon,  cinnamomum,  which  is  its  inner 
bark.  Jacquin  describes  the  tree  thus:  Laurus 
cinnamomum  — folds  trinerviis  ooato-oblongis ; 
nervis  versus  apicem  evanescentibus.  Cinnamon 
bark  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics ; 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  moderately  pungent, 
glowing,  but  not  fiery  taste,  accompanied  with 
considerable  sweetness,  and  some  degree  of 
astringency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  car¬ 
minative,  and  restorative  spices  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet 
of  the  sick.  The  essential  oil,  on  account  of 
its  high  price,  is  seldom  used  :  a  tincture,  and  a 
simple  and  spirituous  water,  are  kept  in  the 
shops.  I  he  watery  infusion  of  cinnamon  is 
given  with  advantage  to  relieve  nausea  and 
check  vomiting.  The  cassia  flowers  of  the  shops 
are  the  flowers  of  this  tree. 

Laurus  culila'wan.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  bark  of  which  is  called  cortex 
culilawan  in  the  shops.  Cortex  caryophylloides. 
L^aurus  — folds  triplinerviis  oppositis,  of  Lin- 
naius.  This  bark  very  much  resembles  cinnamon 
in  appearance  and  properties. 

Laurus  nobilis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sweet  bay  tree.  Laurus — folds  venosis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  perennantibus,  floribus  quadrifidis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies  as  a 
handsome  evergreen.  The  leaves  and  berries 
possess  the  same  medicinal  qualities,  both  having 
a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aromatic  astrin¬ 
gent  taste.  1  he  laurus  of  honorary  memory, 
the  distinguished  favourite  of  Apollo,  may  lie 
naturally  supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
fame  as  a  medicine ;  but  its  pharmaceutical  uses 
are  so  limited  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 

(  that  this  dignified  plant  is  now  rarely  employed, 

,  except  in  the  way  of  enema,  or  as  an  external 
application  :  thus  the  leaves  are  directed  in  the 
decoctum  pro  fomento,  and  the  berries  in  the 
emplastrum  cumini. 

Laurus  persea.  This  species  of  laurel 
affords  the  Avigato  pear,  which,  when  ripe,  melts 
in  the  mouth  like  marrow,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  flavour.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and 
grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  West  Indies 
and  New  Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  have  but 
little  taste  ;  yet,  being  very  salubrious,  are  often 
eaten  with  salt  and  pepper.  The  sailors,  when 
they  arrive  at  the  Havannah,  and  those  parts, 
purchase  them  in  great  quantities  ;  and,  chop¬ 
ping  them  into  small  pieces,  with  green  cap¬ 
sicums,  and  a  little  salt,  regale  themselves 
heartily  with  them.  They  are  esteemed,  also, 
for  their  antidysenteric  qualities,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  tables  of  the 
rich. 

Laurus  pichu'kim.  This  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  produce  the  Pechurim  bean,  called  also 
Brazilian,  and  Carthagena  bean.  The  bean  is 
of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  heavy,  of  a  brown 
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colour,  and  a  musky  odour.  It  is  aromatic 
and  carminative,  but  is  now  little  used. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sassafras  tree.  Sassafras.  Cornus  mas  odorata. 
Lignum  pavanum.  Anhuiba.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  Laurus — foliis  trilobis  integrisque,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  imported  from  North  America,  in 
long  straight  pieces,  very  light,  and  of  a  spongy 
texture,  and  covered  with  a  rough,  fungous 
bark.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  sweetish, 
aromatic  sub-acrid  taste  ;  the  root,  wood,  and 
hark,  agree  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias ;  but  the 
bark  is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part ;  and  the 
branches  are  preferred  to  the  large  pieces.  The 
medical  character  of  this  drug  was  formerly 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  publications  were 
professedly  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  now, 
however,  thought  to  be  of  little  importance, 
and  seldom  used  but  in  conjunction  with  other 
medicines,  as  a  corrector  of  the  fluids.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  decoctum  sarsaparilla  com- 
positum,  or  decoctum  lignorum ;  but  the  only 
officinal  preparation  of  it  is  the  essential  oil, 
which  is  carminative  and  stimulant,  and  which 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  drops  to 
ten. 

Lautissima  vina.  Wines  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  myrrh,  were  formerly  so  called. 

Lavandula.  See  Lavendula. 

Lavender.  See  Lavendula. 

Lavender,  French.  See  Lavendula  stccchas. 

LAVE'NDULA.  {a,  re.  f.  ;  from  lavo,  to 
wash  :  so  called,  because,  on  account  of  its 
fragrancy,  it  was  used  in  baths. )  1.  The  name 

of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 
Lavender. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
lavender.  See  Lavendula  spica. 

Lavendula  spica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  lavender.  Nardus  italica.  Laven¬ 
dula  — foliis  sessilibus  lanceolata- linear ibus  mar- 
gine  revolutis,  spica  interrupta  nuda,  of  Lin- 
nams.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their 
taste  is  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent ; 
the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The 
essential  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  of  a  very  pungent  taste, 
and  possesses,  if  carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance 
of  the  lavender  in  perfection.  Lavender  has 
been  long  recommended  in  nervous  debilities, 
and  various  affections  proceeding  from  a  want 
of  energy  in  the  animal  functions.  An  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and  a  compound  tinc¬ 
ture,  are  officinal. 

Lavendula  stcechas.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  French  lavender.  Stcechas.  Stccchas 
arabica.  Spica  hortulana.  Stucadore.  This 
plant  is  much  less  grateful  in  smell  and  flavour 
than  the  common  lavender,  to  which  it  is  allied 
in  its  properties. 

I^a^veii.  ( From  lavctj  to  vv nsl i  i  so  mimed 
because  it  is  found  in  brooks,  where  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  washed  by  the  stream.)  1.  I  he  brook- 
lime. 
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2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  ulva, 
which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

Laver,  shield.  See  Ulva  lactuca. 

LAVIPE'DIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  lava, 
to  wash,  and  pes,  the  foot.)  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

LAWSO'NIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  named  after  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  published  an  excellent  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Carolina,  containing  much  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  plants  of  that  coun¬ 
try.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaian  system.  Class,  Octanclria Order, 
Monogynia. 

Lawsonia  inermis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  true  alkanna  :  called  also,  Alkanna  vera, 
and  Alkanna  orientalis.  An  oriental  plant; 
the  Lawsonia  —  ramis  inermibus,  of  Linnams ; 
principally  employed,  in  its  native  place,  as  a 
dye.  The  root  is  the  officinal  part,  which, 
however,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It 
possesses  astringent  properties,  and  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  anchusa. 

L.VXATIVE.  (Laxativus ;  from  la.ro,  to 
loosen.)  Gently  purgative.  See  Cathartic. 

LAXA'TOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  la.ro, 
to  loosen  :  so  called  from  its  office  to  relax.) 

A  name  applied  to  muscles,  &c.,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  relax  parts  into  which  they  are 
inserted. 

Laxator  tympani.  Externus  mallei,  of  Al¬ 
binos.  Anterior  mallei,  of  Winslow.  Obliquus 
auris,  of  Douglas.  Externus  auris  vel  laxator 
internus,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  internal 
ear,  that  draws  the  malleus  obliquely  forwards 
towards  its  origin  ;  consequently,  the  membrana 
tympani  is  made  less  concave,  or  is  relaxed. 

Laxator  tympani  minor.  A  very  small 
muscle  of  the  ear,  described  as  rising  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
and  inserted  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  handle  1 
of  the  malleus.  Most  anatomists  deny  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

LA'XUS.  Lax:  loose.  1.  In  Physiology  | 
and  Pathology,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  animal 
fibre. 

2.  In  Botany,  diffused:  in  opposition  to 
crowded  or  compact;  as  in  the  stem  of  the 
Bunias  ca/rile,  or  sea-rocket,  the  stem  of  which 
is  described  as  caulis  laxus. 

LAZZARETTO.  (Italian.)  A  solitary 
building  attached  to  most  foreign  sea-ports,  for 
the  performance  of  quarantine. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  different  states,  seldom,  if  at  all,  in  ! 
the  metallic  state.  It  is  found  in  that  of  oxide, 
red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  iron,  clay, 
and  other  earths.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  i 
aurora  red,  resembling  red  arsenic.  It  is  found 
in  small  lumps,  of  an  indeterminate  figure, 
and  also  crystallised  in  four-sided  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the 
sparry  lead  ore,  so  called  because  it  has  the 
texture  and  crystallisation  of  certain  spars. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  this  kind. 

It  is  found  also  united  with  sulphuric,  phos¬ 
phoric,  arsenic,  molybdic,  and  chromic  acids. 
Lastly,  lead  is  found  mineralised  by  sulphur, 
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forming  what  is  called  galena  ( sulphuret  of  lead), 
which  is  by  far  its  most  abundant  ore.  This 
ore,  which  is  very  common,  is  found  both  in 
masses  and  crystals.  The  primitive  form  of  its 
crystals  is  a  cube.  Its  colour  is  of  a  bluish- 
lead  grey.  It  has  a  considerable  metallic 
lustre;  its  texture  is  foliated;  it  stains  the 
fingers,  and  often  feels  greasy.  It  contains,  in 
general,  a  minute  quantity  of  silver. 

Properties.  —  Lead  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour, 
and  very  brilliant  when  fresh  cut.  It  is  malle¬ 
able.  It  soon  tarnishes  with  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish  grey  when  rubbed.  It  fuses  at 
6T2°  Fahr.,  and  renders  other  more  refractory 
metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vitrified  in  a  strong 
and  continued  heat,  and  vitrifies  various  other 
metals.  It  is  the  least  elastic  of  all  the  metals. 
It  is  very  laminable,  but  it  possesses  very  little 
ductility.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  11-4. 
It  crystallises  by  cooling  in  small  octahedra. 
When  fused  in  contact  with  air,  its  surface  first 
becomes  yellow,  and  then  red.  It  unites  by 
fusion  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The 
greater  part  of  the  acids  act  upon  it.  The 
sulphuric  acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a  boiling 
heat.  Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  it.  Muriatic 
acid  acts  very  weakly  on  it.  Acetic  acid  dis¬ 
solves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks  it  by  heat,  and 
slightly  in  the  cold.  It  combines  with  other 
metals,  but  few  of  its  alloys  are  applied  to  any 
use.  When  combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  a 
crystallisable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when 
triturated  with  that  of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead.  —  In  order  to 
obtain  lead  in  a  great  way,  the  ore  is  picked 
from  among  the  extraneous  matter  with  which 
it  was  naturally  mixed.  It  is  then  pulverised 
and  washed.  It  is  next  roasted  in  a  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnace,  in  which  it  is  to  be  agitated,  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  in  contact  with  the  air. 
When  the  external  parts  begin  to  soften,  or 
assume  the  form  of  a  paste,  it  is  covered  with 
charcoal,  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the  heat 
increased  gradually  :  the  lead  then  runs  on  all 
'  sides,  and  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  which  is  perforated  so  as  to  permit  the 
metal  to  How  into  a  receptacle  defended  by  a 
lining  of  charcoal. 

There  are  three,  and  probably  four  oxides  of 
lead,  of  which  the  protoxide  only  is  a  salifiable 
base  :  — 

1.  The  powder  precipitated  by  potash  from 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  being  dried, 
forms  the  yellow  protoxide,  commonly  called 
massicot.  When  somewhat  vitrified,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  litharge,  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid 
white  lead,  or  cerusse.  Tiie  protoxide  of  lead 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  the  metal,  and  one 
of  oxygen. 

2.  When  massicot  has  been  exposed  for  about 
d8  hours  to  the  flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
it  becomes  red  lead,  or  minium.  This  is  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide  ;  but  according 

|  to  M.  Durnas,  it  varies  in  its  composition.  ° 

3.  If  upon  100  parts  of  red  lead  we  digest 
|  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.gr.  1-26,  92'5  parts  will 
|  be  dissolved,  but  7 -5  of  a  dark  brown  powder 

will  remain  insoluble.  This  is  the  peroxide  of 
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lead,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  lead,  and 
two  of  oxygen. 

4.  If  oxalate  of  lead  be  subjected  to  a  dull 
red  heat  in  a  retort,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
acid  are  evolved,  and  a  dark  grey  powder  re¬ 
mains.  T his,  according  to  Dulong  and  Boussin- 
gault,  is  a  definite  suboxide  consisting  of  two 
equivalents  of  lead,  and  one  of  oxygen.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Berzelius,  the  grey  powder  that 
forms  on  lead  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  is 
of  the  same  nature.  This  suboxide  of  lead  is 
resolved  by  acids  into  the  protoxide  and  metallic 
lead. 

Lead  combined  with  chlorine  forms  a  semi¬ 
transparent  greyish  white  mass,  somewhat  like 
horn,  whence  the  old  name  of  plumbum  cor- 
neum,  or  horn  lead.  A  formula  for  its  pre¬ 
paration  is  now  given  in  the  London  pharmaco¬ 
poeias. 

The  iodide  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the  two 
constituents.  It  is  now  introduced  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  See  Plumbi  iodidum. 

Lead  combines  also  with  bromine  and  with 
fluorine. 

The  salts  of  lead  have  the  protoxide  for  their 
base,  and  are  distinguishable  by  the  following 
general  characters:  — 

1.  The  salts,  which  dissolve  in  water,  usually 
give  colourless  solutions,  which  have  an  astrin¬ 
gent  sweetish  taste. 

2.  Placed  on  charcoal  they  all  yield,  by  the 
blow-pipe,  a  button  of  lead. 

3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash  occasions  in  their 
solutions  a  white  precipitate. 

_  4.  Ilydrosulphuret  of  potash,  a  black  pre¬ 
cipitate. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  black  precipitate. 

6.  Gallic  acid,  and  infusion  of  galls,  a  white 
precipitate. 

7.  A  plate  of  zinc  a  white  precipitate,  or 
metallic  lead. 

Most  of  the  acids  act  upon  lead, 
file  sulphuret,  sulphate,  carbonate,  phos¬ 
phate,  arseniate,  and  chromate  of  lead  are  found 
native. 

Oils  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  become 
thick  and  consistent;  in  which  state  they  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  plasters. 

Sulphur  readily  dissolves  lead. 

The  phosphoric  acid,  exposed  to  heat,  com¬ 
bines  with  the  metal. 

Litharge,  fused  with  common  salt,  decom¬ 
poses  it  :  the  lead  unites  with  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  forms  a  yellow  compound,  used  as  a 
pigment. 

Lead  unites  with  most  of  the  metals. 

The  oxides  of  lead  are  poisonous,  and  the 
salts  have  been  till  lately  considered  so  ;  but  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  probable  that  the  carbonate  is  the  only 
really  poisonous  salt  of  this  metal.  See  Plumbi 
acelas.  The  symptoms  of  lead  poison  are  those 
which  constitute  the  disease  called  Colica  pic - 
tonum.  See  Colica  and  Poisons. 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medicine 
are,  — 

1.  The  subcarbonate.  See  Plumbi  subcar- 
bonas. 

2.  The  red  oxide.  See  Minium. 

3  G  4 
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8.  The  semivitreous  oxide.  Sec  Lilhar- 
gyrum. 

4.  The  acetate.  See  Plumbi  acetas. 

5.  The  solution  of  the  acetate.  See  Plumbi 
diacetatis  liquor. 

G.  The  dilute  solution  of  the  acetate.  See 
Plumbi  iliacetatis  liquor  dilulus. 

7.  The  Iodide.  See  Plumbi  iodidum. 

Lead,  red.  See  Minium. 

Lead,  white.  See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

LEAF.  Folium.  A  laminar  expansion  of 
a  plant,  generally  of  a  green  colour. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  this  universal 
and  important  organ  of  vegetables. 

Leaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for 
their  expanded  form  ;  their  colour  is  almost 
universally  green,  their  internal  substance  pulpy 
and  vascular,  sometimes  very  succulent,  and 
their  upper  and  under  surfaces  differ  commonly 
in  hue,  as  well  as  in  kind  or  degree  of  rough¬ 
ness.  They  are  considered  as  the  respiratory 
organs  of  plants. 

In  discriminating  the  species  of  plants,  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Botanists,  therefore, 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  their  names, 
which  are  derived  either  from  their  origin,  dis¬ 
tribution,  situation,  direction,  insertion,  form, 
base,  point,  margin,  surface,  distribution  of  its 
vessels,  nerves,  expansion,  substance,  duration, 
composition,  &c. 

A  leaf  consists  of  a  thin  and  expanded  part, 
which  in  common  language  is  named  the  leaf, 
folium,  and  a  stalk,  called  the petiolus  or  petiole. 
The  surface  of  a  leaf,  superficies  or  pagina,  is 
distinguished  into  the  upper  part,  or  face,  and 
the  under  part,  or  back  of  the  leaf.  The  base, 
or  origin  of  a  leaf,  is  that  part  next  the  stem  or 
branch  ;  the  apex  is  the  termination  of  the  leaf ; 
the  margin,  or  edge,  the  circumference ;  the 
disk,  discum,  is  the  middle  part  of  the  surfaces 
within  the  margin. 

From  their  origin,  we  have  the  following 
terms :  — 

1.  Seminal;  folia  seminalia,  which  arc  the 
first  leaves  of  the  majority  of  plants,  proceeding 
from  seeds  that  have  more  than  one  seed-lobe  : 
they  are  seen  in  Raphanus  salivas,  and  Cannabis 
saliva. 

2.  Radical,  which  spring  directly  from  the 
root ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  and  Viola 
odorala. 

3.  Caulinc,  or  stem-leaf.  The  Valeriana  phu 
has  its  radical  leaves  undivided,  and  the  caulinc 
leaves  pinnate. 

4.  Raniial,  or  branch-leaf,  which  are  only 
described  when  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
stem.  The  Sison  a  mini  has  its  radical  leaves 
linear;  its  cauline,  setous  ;  and  its  branch  leaves, 
tripinnate. 

Axillary,  when  seated  on  joints  or  axilla: ; 
as  in  Parthenium  integrifolium. 

G.  Floral,  when  next  the  flower,  and  like  the 
other  leaves  ;  as  in  Lonicera  caprifolium. 

From  their  distribution  on  the  stem  and 
branches,  leaves  are  named,  — 

7.  Alternate,  when  not  in  pairs,  and  are  given 
off  in  various  directions,  one  alter  another  ;  as 
in  Malva  rotundifolia. 
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8.  Opposite,  when  they  appear  directly  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  stem,  in  pairs  ;  as  in  Lainivm 
album,  and  Urtica  dioica. 

0.  Two-ranked ;  folia  disticha,  which  implies 
that  they  spread  in  two  directions,  and  yet  are 
not  regularly  opposite  at  their  insertion  ;  as  in 
Cupressus  disticha,  Taxus  baccata,  Pinus  picea, 
and  Lonicera  symphoricarpos. 

10.  Bifarial,  that  is,  two-ranked,  but  given 
off  from  the  side  only  of  the  branch  ;  as  in 
Carpinus  betulus,  and  Fagus  sylvatica. 

11.  Unilateral,  looking  to  one  side  only;  as 
in  Convallaria  multiflora. 

12.  Scattered,  irregular,  or  without  any 
order ;  as  in  Reseda  luteola,  and  Sedum  re- 
Jlexum. 

13.  Decussate,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs, 
cross-like  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyris,  and  Cras- 
sula  tetragona. 

14.  Imbricate,  like  tiles  upon  a  house  ;  as  in 
Cupressus  sempcrvirens,  and  Aloe  spiralis. 

15.  Fasciculate,  or  tufted,  when  several  spring 
from  the  same  point ;  as  in  Pinus  larix,  and 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

16'.  Stellate,  star-like,  whorled  ;  several  leaves 
growing  in  a  circle  round  the  stem,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  precise  number  ; 
as  in  ltubia  tinctorum,  Lilium  martagon,  As- 
perula  odorala.  In  large  natural  genera  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  the  number ;  as  in 
Galium. 

17.  Remote,  when  at  an  unusual  distance 
from  each  other. 

18.  Clustered ;  crowded  together,  as  in  An¬ 
tirrhinum  Unaria,  and  Trientalis  europea. 

1 9.  Binal,  when  there  are  only  two  on  a  plant ; 
as  in  Galanthus  nivalis,  Scilla  bifolia,  and  Con¬ 
vallaria  magalis.  | 

20.  Ternal,  three  together ;  as  in  Verbena 
Iripliylla. 

21.  Quatemaf,  Quinal,  &c.,  when  four,  five, 
or  more  are  situated  together ;  as  in  various 
species  of  Erica. 

From  their  determinate  direction,  leaves  are 
distinguished  into,  — 

22.  Close-pressed;  adpressa,  when  their  upper 
surface  is  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in  Thlaspi  cam- 
pestre,  and  Xeranthemum  sesamo'ules. 

23.  Erect,  when  nearly  perpendicular,  or 
forming  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  stem  ; 
as  in  Juncus  articulatus,  and  Bryum  ventri- 
cosum. 

24.  Spreading,  forming  a  moderately  acute 
angle  with  the  stem  ;  as  in  Atriple. r  portula- 
coides,  Nerium  oleander,  and  Veronica  becca- 
bunga. 

25.  Horizontal,  spreading  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  ;  as  in  Gentiana  campestris,  and 
Pl  largoni it m  pat ul uni . 

2G.  Ascending,  rising  gently,  so  as  to  be 
somewhat  arched  ;  as  in  Geranium  nitifolium. 

27.  Recurred,  reflected,  curved  backward ; 
as  in  Erica  retorta,  and  Bryum  pellucidum. 

28.  Reclined,  depending,  hanging  downward 
towards  the  earth  ;  as  in  Cichorium  intybus,  and 
Leonurus  cardiara. 

29.  Clique,  twisted,  so  that  one  part  is  verti¬ 
cal,  the  other  horizontal  ;  as  -lilium  obliquum, 
and  Fritillana  obtiquu. 
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50.  Adverse,  the  upper  surface  turned  to 
the  meridian,  not  the  sky;  as  in  Lactuca  sca- 
riola. 

51.  Resupinate,  or  reversed,  when  the  upper 
surface  is  turned  downward  ;  as  in  Alstroemeria 
pelegrina,  and  Slcebe  prostrata. 

32.  Revolute,  having  a  spiral  apex  ;  as  Dian- 
thus  carthusianorum,  and  barbatus. 

S3.  Rooting,  sending  rootlets  into  the  earth; 
as  Asplenium  rhizophylla. 

34.  Floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
as  in  Potamogeton  natans,  and  Nympheca  alba. 

35.  Submersed,  demersed,  immersed  under 
water  ;  as  Hottonia  paluslris,  and  Ranunculus 
aquatilis. 

From  their  insertion  into,  — 

36.  Petiolate,  leaves  on  footstalks  ;  as  Prunm 
cerasus,  and  Verbascum  nigrum. 

37.  Sessile,  without  footstalk,  lying  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  stem  ;  as  in  Saponaria  officinalis, 
and  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

38.  Adnate,  the  upper  surface  adhering  a 
little  way  to  the  branch  ;  as  in  Xeranthemum 
vestitum. 

39.  Decurrent,  when  a  lamellar  part  of  the 
leaf  runs  down  the  stem,  or  branch  ;  as  in  Car- 
duus  spinosus,  and  Verbascum  thapsus. 

40.  Connate,  when  two  opposite  leaves  em¬ 
brace,  and  are  united  at  their  bases ;  as  in 
Cerastium  perfoliatum,  and  Dipsacus  laciniatum. 

41.  Connato-perfoliate,  when  the  union  is  in 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  give  the  two  leaves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  united  into  but  one  leaf;  as  in 
L Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  and  Lonicera  dioica. 
•Connate  leaves  are,  in  some  instances,  united 
by  a  membrane,  which,  stretching  from  the 
margins  of  the  opposed  leaves,  near  the  base, 
forms  a  kind  of  pitcher  around  the  stem,  in 
(which  the  rain  is  retained  ;  as  in  Dipsacus  fullo- 
num. 

42.  Embracing,  clasping  the  stem  with  their 
■bases ;  as  in  Carduus  marianus,  and  Papaver 
somniferum. 

43.  Paginate,  sheathing  the  stem  at  then- 
bases;  as  in  Canna  indica,  and  Polygonum 
bistorta. 

44.  Peltate,  when  the  footstalk  is  inserted 
■lot  into  the  basis,  but  into  the  disk  of  the 
eaf;  as  in  Drosera  peltata,  and  Tropeeolum 
majus. 

45.  Perfoliate,  when  the  stem  runs  through 
he  leaf;  as  in  Bupleurum  rot  undifolium,  and 
Uvularia  perfoliata. 

46.  Articulate,  one  leaf  growing  out  of  the 
ipex  of  another  ;  as  Cactus  opuntia,  and  Cactus 
icus  indica. 

From  the  base  of  the  leaf,  it  is  called,— 

47.  Cordate,  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  hollowed 
:»ut  at  the  base ;  as  in  Arctium  lappa,  and 
I  amus  communis. 

48.  Arrow-shaped,  triangular,  hollowed  out 
ery  much  at  the  base  ;  as  Rumex  acetosa,  and 

pagittana  sagiuifolia. 

49-  Hastate,  halbert-shaped,  triangular,  hol- 
•owed  out  at  the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spread- 

"rt  „  ’  as  111  Arum  maculatum,  and  Rumex 
fCeiQsella. 

50.  Reniform,  kidney-shaped,  a  short,  broad, 
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roundish  leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  hollowed 
out ;  as  Asarum  europeum,  and  Glecoma  hede- 
racea. 

51.  Auricled,  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  pair 
of  leaflets,  properly  distinct,  but  occasionally 
joined  with  it ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

Linnasus  uses  the  term  appendiculatum,  which 
is  correct. 

52.  Unequal,  the  basis  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other ;  as  in  Tilia  europea,  and  Piper 
tuberculatum. 

The  form  of  the  apex  of  a  leaf  gives  rise  to 


the  following  names  :  — 


53.  Acute,  sharp,  ending  in  an  acute  angle, 
which  is  common  to  a  great  number  of  plants; 
example  in  Linum  august  folium ,  and  Campa¬ 
nula  trachelium. 

54.  Acuminate,  pointed,  having  a  taper,  or 
awl-shawled  point;  as  Arundo  phragmitis,  and 
Syringa  vulgaris. 

55.  Cuspidate,  or  mucronate,  sharp-pointed, 
tipped  with  a  rigid  spine  ;  as  in  the  thistles,  and 

Ficus  religiosa. 


56.  Obtuse,  blunt,  terminatin 


g  in  a  segment 


of  a  circle ;  as  Rumex  obtusifolius,  and  Hyperi¬ 
cum  quadrangulum. 

57.  Refuse,  ending  in  a  broad  shallow  notch  • 
as  in  Ervum  ervilia,  and  Rumex  digynus. 

58.  Prcemorse,  jagged  pointed,  as  if  bitten 
off;  very  blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches; 
as  in  Hibiscus  preemorsus,  and  Swartz’s  irenus 
At  ride. 

59.  Truncate,  an  abrupt  leaf,  with  the  extre¬ 
mity  cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line;  as 
in  Liriodendrum  tu/ipifera. 

60.  Dedalous,  with  a  broad,  incised,  and 
crisp  apex  ;  as  in  Asplenium  scolopendrum. 

61.  Emarginate,  nicked,  having  a  small  notch 


Hydrocotile  vulgaris,  and 


-folia  apice  incisa ; 


as  in 


at  the  summit ;  as 
Euphorbia  tuberosa. 

62.  Summit-cut,  - 
Glin/co  biloba. 

63.  Cirrhose,  tipped  with  a  tendril ;  as  in 
Lathyrus  arliculatus,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 

64.  Tridentate,  three-toothed ;  an  obtuse 
point,  beset  with  three  teeth;  as  in  Buchera 
(Ethiopica,  and  Genista  tridentata. 

65.  Ascidiate,  or  pitcher-leaf,  a  cylindrical 
tube,  filled  with  water  ;  as  in  Nepenthes  dislilla- 
toria,  and  Saracenia. 

The  terms  derived  from  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  are,  — 

66.  Entire,  not  divided;  as  in  Tragopogon 
prate rise,  and  Purr  folium. 

67.  Very  entire,  integerrima,  the  margin  void 
of  irregularity;  us  Citrus  aurantium. 

68.  Undulate,  when  the  disk  near  the  margin 
is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  as  in  Panicum 
hirtellum,  and  Reseda  lutea. 

69.  Crenate,  notched,  when  the  teeth  are 
rounded,  and  not  directed  towards  either  end  of 
the  leaf  ;  as  in  Belonica  officinalis,  and  Scutel¬ 
laria  galericulata. 

70.  Doubly  crenate,  the  greater  teeth  notched 
with  smaller  ones  ;  as  in  Salvia  sclara,  and  Ra¬ 
nunculus  auricom  us. 

71.  Serrate,  when  the  teeth  are  sharp,  and 
resemble  those  of  a  saw,  pointing  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Sedum  lelephium. 
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72.  Acutely  serrate ;  as  in  Thymus  acinos . 

73.  Obtusely  serrate  ;  as  in  Ballota  nigra. 

74.  Doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of  smaller 
serratures  intermixed  with  the  larger  ;  as  in 
Rubus  fruticosus,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

75.  Dentate,  toothed,  beset  with  projecting, 
horizontal,  rather  distant  teeth  of  its  own  sub¬ 
stance  ;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Centaurea 
cyanus,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

76.  Jagged,  irregularly  cut  or  notched,  espe¬ 
cially  when  otherwise  also  divided;  as  in  Salvia 
cegyptica,  and  Senccio  squalidus. 

77.  Cartilaginous  edged,  hard,  and  hoary;  as 
in  Saxifraga  callosa,  and  Yucca  gloriosa. 

78.  Prickle-edged,  beset  with  prickles;  as  in 
Car du us  lanceolatus,  and  Ilex  aquifolium. 

79.  Fringed,  bordered  with  soft  parallel  hairs; 
as  in  Sempervivum  tectorum,  and  Galium  cru¬ 
cial  um. 

From  the  openings  or  sinuses  in  the  margin, — 

80.  Sinuated,  cut  as  it  were  into  rounded  or 
wide  openings ;  as  in  Quercus  robur,  and  Alcea 
rosea. 

81.  Repand,  wavy,  bordered  with  numerous 
angles  and  segments  of  circles,  alternately  ;  as 
in  Menyanlhcs  nymphoides,  and  Erysimum  al- 
liaria. 

82.  Pinnatifid,  cut  transversely  into  several 
oblong  parallel  segments  ;  as  in  Centaurea  cal- 
citrapa,  and  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

83.  Bipinnatifid,  doubly  pinnatifid ;  as  in 
Papaver  argemone. 

84.  Lyrate,  lyre-shaped,  cut  into  several 
transverse  segments,  gradually  larger  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rounded  ;  as 
in  Geum  urbanum,  and  Erysimum  burbarea. 

85.  Panduriform,  fiddle-shaped,  oblong,  broad 
at  the  two  extremities,  and  contracted  in  the 
middle ;  as  in  Rum  ex  pulcher,  and  Convolvulus 
panduratus. 

86.  Runcinate,  lion-toothed,  cut  into  several 
transverse,  acute  segments,  pointing  backwards; 
as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  and  Erysimum  offi¬ 
cinale. 

87.  Laciniate,  cut  into  numerous  irregular 
portions;  as  in  Ranunculus  parvifiorus,  and 
Geranium  columbinum,  and  Cotyledon  laciniata. 

88.  Squarrose,  the  margin  beset  with  a  rough 
fringe  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  and  Cardans 
■marianus 

89.  Partite,  deeply  divided  nearly  to  the  basis ; 
as  in  Helleborus  viridis. 

Bipartite,  tripartite,  and  multipartite,  accord- 
inf  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

90.  Trifid,  divided  into  three;  as  in  Bidens 
tripartita. 

91.  Quinquifid,  divided  into  five;  as  in  Ge¬ 
ra  niu  in  maculat um. 

92.  Multifid,  the  margin  of  round  leaves  cut 
from  the  apex  almost  to  the  base,  without  leav- 
iujr  any  great  intermediate  sinuses  ,  as  in  A ( o— 
ndum  napellus,  and  Cucumis  colocyuthis. 

From  the  angles  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf, — 

93.  Rounded,  the  margin  not  having  any 

angle.  .  , 

94.  Angulalc,  the  margin  having  acute  an¬ 
gles. 

a.  Triangular;  as  in  Chcnopodtum  bonus 
henricus,  and  Atriplex  hortensis. 
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b.  Quinqueangular ;  as  in  Geranium  pel- 
tatum. 

c.  Septangular ;  as  in  Hibiscus  abclmoschus. 

95.  Rhomboid,  trapeziform  or  approaching  to 
a  square ;  as  in  Chenopodium  vulvariu,  and 
Trapa  nutans. 

96.  Quadrangular,  with  four  angles ;  as  in 
Liriodendrum  tulipifera. 

97.  Deltoid,  trowel-shaped,  having  three  an¬ 
gles,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much  further 
from  the  base  than  the  lateral  ones  ;  as  in  Me- 
sembryanthemum  deltoideum,  and  Populus  nigra. 

98.  Lobate,  when  the  margins  of  deep  seg-  | 
ments  are  rounded,  hence : 

a.  Two-lobed ;  as  in  Bauhinia  porrecta. 

b.  Tlirec-lobed ;  as  in  Anemone  hepatica. 

c.  Five-lobed ;  as  in  Humulus  lupulus,  and  j 
Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

99.  Palmate,  cut  into  several  oblong  nearly  r 
equal  segments,  about  halfway,  or  rather  more, 
towards  the  base,  leaving  an  entire  space,  like  u 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  as  in  Passiflora  crerulea,  fc 
and  Alcoa  ficifolia. 

From  the  figure  of  the  circumference,  are  de-  j 
rived  the  following  names  :  — 

100.  Orbiculate,  circular,  the  length  and  u 
breadth  of  which  are  equal,  and  the  circum-  h 
ference  in  an  even  circular  line ;  as  in  Coty-  i 
ledon  orbiculata,  and  Hydrocotile  vulgaris. 

101.  Subrotund,  roundish;  as  in  Pyrola,  and  j 
Malva  rotundifolia. 

102.  Oblong,  three  or  four  times  longer  than  ir 
broad ;  as  in  Musa  sapientum,  and  Elteagnus  L 
orientalis. 

103.  Ovate,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  cut 
lengthwise,  the  base  being  rounded,  and  broader  |f  i 
than  the  extremity ;  as  in  Origanum  vulgare,  1 1 
and  Inula  heleniurn. 

104.  Obovate,  of  the  same  figure,  with  the  It 
broader  end  uppermost;  as  in  Primula  veris,  H 
and  Samulus  valerandi. 

104.  Oval,  ovate,  but  each  end  has  the  same  t  j 
roundness;  as  in  Rhus  rations,  and  Mammca  » 

americana. 

105.  Elliptical,  oval,  the  longitudinal  dia-  jl  j 
meter  being  greater  than  the  transverse. 

106.  Parabolic,  oblong,  the  summit  narrow  r  j: 
and  round;  as  in  Marrubhim  pseudo-dictamnus.  H 

107.  Cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  broad  and  i 
abrupt  at  the  summit,  and  tapering  down  to  I 
the  base;  as  Saxifraga  cuneifolia,  and  Iberis  sent-  |r 
perfiorens. 

108.  Spatulate,  of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering  i  f 
to  an  oblong  base  ;  as  in  Cotyledon  spurca  and  ■ 
Cucubalus  otites. 

109.  lanceolate,  of  a  narrow  oblong  form,  It 
tapering  towards  each  end  ;  as  in  Plantago  Ian-  l!  |) 
ccolata. 

1 1 3.  linear,  narrow,  with  parallel  sides  ;  as  ;  I 
in  Senecio  linifolius. 

111.  Capillary,  long,  fine,  and  flexible,  re-  | 
sembling  a  hair;  as  in  Anethumfvniculum,  and  j  M 
Graveolens. 

1 1 2.  Setaceous,  bristly ;  as  in  Asparagus  offi-  I  I 
cinalis,  and  Scirpus  setaceus. 

113.  Acerose,  needle-shaped,  linear  and  ever-  ji 
green,  generally  acute  and  rigid;  as  in  Ptnwsli 
sylvestris,  and  Juniperis  communis. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface  of  leaves,  —  i  1 
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114.  Glabrous,  smooth,  without  roughness; 
as  the  leaves  of  most  plants. 

115.  Nitid,  smooth  and  shining;  as  in  Lau¬ 
ras  nobilis,  and  Canna  indica. 

116.  Lucid,  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish  ;  as 
in  Angelica  lucida,  and  Royena  lucida. 

117.  I  iscid,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice; 
as  in  Senccio  viscosus,  and  Erygeron  viscosum. 

118.  Raked,  without  bristles  or  hairs  ;  as  the 
leaves  of  many  plants. 

119.  Scabrous,  or  asperous,  with  little  rough¬ 
ness  visible  as  well  as  tangible ;  as  in  Morus 
nigra,  and  Humulus  lupulus. 

l‘-0.  Punctate,  dotted,  perforated  with  little 
holes  ;  as  in  Hypericum  perforatum. 

121.  Perfuse,  bored,  naturally  having  large 
perforations ;  as  in  Dracontium  pertusum. 

122.  Maculate,  spotted  ;  as  in  Orchis  macu¬ 
late,  and  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

123.  Coloured,  being  of  any  other  than  a 
green  colour;  as  in  Amaranthus  tricolor,  and 
Atrip/ex  hortensis  rubra. 

1 24.  Hoary,  having  a  whitish  mealy  surface ; 
as  in  Popu/us  alba. 

125.  Lineate,  having  superficial  lines;  as  in 
Scirp  us  mariti m  us. 

1 26.  Striate,  marked  with  coloured  lines ;  as 
in  Phalaris  arundinacea. 

127.  Sulcate,  furrowed,  having  broad  and 
deep  furrows  ;  as  in  Digitalis ferruginea. 

128.  Rugose,  rugged  ;  as  in  Salvia  sclara. 

129.  Pull  ate,  blistered,  a  greater  degree  of 
the  last ;  as  in  Rrassica  oleracea. 

1 30.  Papulous,  or  vesiculous,  covered  with 
hollow  vesicles ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  cri/s- 
Vallinum. 

131.  Papillose,  or  varicose,  covered  with  solid 
wart  like  tubercles;  as  in  Aloe  margaritifera. 

132.  Glandular,  covered  with  small  glan¬ 
diform  bodies;  as  in  Salix  alba,  and  Primus 
padus. 

From  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaf. 

_  Heroes  are  white  elevated  chords,  which  ori¬ 
ginate  from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

A  rib  is  the  middle  nerve,  thick,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  basis  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

Veins  are  anastomosing  vessels  which  are 
given  off  from  the  costa  or  rih. 

The  greater  clusters  of  vessels  are  generally 
tailed  nervi  or  costa:,  nerves  or  ribs,  and  the 
smaller  vena,  whether  they  are  branched  or 
reticulate,  simple  or  otherwise. 

133.  A  nervous  or  ribbed  leaf  is  where  they 
extend  in  simple  lines  from  the  base  to  the 
ooint;  as  in  the  Convallaria,  and  Helianthus 
mnuus.  The  Laurus  camphora  is  an  example 
1  a  tri nerve ;  the  Smilax  tetragona  has  five 
aerves  ;  the  Dioscorea  septemloba,  seven. 

134.  When  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branch  off 
torn  the  main  one  above  the  base,  and  run  in  a 
•traight  line  towards  the  apex,  as  in  Helianthus 
Mberosus,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  triple  nerved. 

135.  When  two  go  from  the  base  and  four 
rom  the  costa  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  termed 
ahum  quintuplinervum. 

136.  Venous,  veiny,  when  the  vessels  by 
'Inch  the  leaf  is  nourished  are  branched,  sub- 
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network  over  either  or  both  its  surfaces;  as  in 

Clusia  venosa,  and  Verbascum  lychnitis. 

137.  Avenial,  or  vcinless,  when  without  veins  • 
as  in  Clusia  alba,  and  Rosea. 

.  138.  Enervous,  ribless,  when  no  nerve  is 
given  oil  from  the  base;  as  in  Asperula  levigata. 

The  terms  from  the  expansion  of  the  leaves 
are,  — 

139.  Flat,  as  most  leaves  are. 

140.  Concave,  hollow,  depressed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  as  in  Saxifraga  stolonifera. 

Ml.  Convex,  the  reverse  of  the  former;  as 
in  Ocymum  basilicum  majus. 

142.  Canaliculate,  channelled,  having  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrow  ;  as  in  Planlago  maritima.  ° 

.  Jz|3.  Cucullate,  hooded,  when  the  edges  meet 
in  the  lower  parts,  and  expand  in  the  upper;  as 
in  Geranium  cucullatum,  and  that  curious  genus 
Saracenia.  ° 

144.  Plicate,  plaited,  when  the  disk  of  the 
eaf,  especially  towards  the  margin,  is  acutely 
foded  up  and  down;  as  in  the  Malvus,  and 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

14.5.  Undulate,  waved,  when  the  disk  near 
the  margin  is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down  • 
in  Reseda  lutea,  and  Ixia  undulata. 

146.  Crisp,  curled,  when  the  border  of  the 
leaf  becomes  more  expanded  than  the  disk  so 
as  to  grow  elegantly,  curled,  and  twisted ;  as  in 
Malva  crispa. 

From  the  internal  substance, _ 

147.  Membranaceous,  when  there  is  scarcely 
any  pulp  between  the  external  membranes  of 
the  leaf ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium,  and  the  leaves 
of  many  plants. 

148.  Thick,  the  membranes  being  rather  more 
than  usually  firm  ;  as  in  Sedum  telephium 

149.  Corneous,  fleshy,  of  a  thick  substance, 
as  in  all  those  called  succulent  plants;  as  Cras- 
sula  laclea,  and  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

150.  Pulpy,  very  thick,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  a  plum  ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  verruca- 
latum. 

Tubular,  hollow  within;  as  in  Allium 
cepa  The  leaf  of  the  Lobelia  dortmanna  is  very 
peculiar,  in  consisting  of  a  double  tube. 

152.  Compact,  not  hollow. 

153.  Rigid,  easily  broken  on  being  bent  - 

in  Stapelia.  ’ 

The  thick  leaves,  folia  crassa,  afford  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distinctions: _ 

154.  Gibbous,  swelling  on  one  side,  or  both 
from  excessive  abundance  of  pulp;  as  in  Cras- 
sula  cotyledon,  and  Aloe  retusa. 

135.  Round,  cylindrical ;  as  in  Allium  schoe- 
noprasum,  and  Salsola  saliva. 

156.  Subulate,  awl-shaped,  tapering  from  a 
thickish  base  to  a  point;  as  in  Allium  ascaloni- 
cum,  and  Narcissus Jonquilla. 

157.  Compressed,  flattened  laterally;  as  in 
Cacalia  ficoides. 

158.  Depressed,  flattened  vertically;  as  in 
Crassula  tetragona. 

159.  Triquetral,  thick  and  triangular;  as  in 
Rut o nil (s  u  mbellat  us. 

160.  Tetragonal,  quadrangular  and  awl- 
shaped  ;  as  in  Gladiolus  tristis. 

161.  Ungulate,  tongue-shaped,  a  thick  oh 
long  blunt  figure,  and  a  little  convex  on  its 
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inferior  surface ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  lin- 
guiforme. 

162.  Ancipital,  two-edged;  as  in  Typha  lati- 
folia. 

163.  Ensiform,  sword-shaped,  two  edges  ta¬ 
pering  to  a  point,  slightly  convex  on  both  sur¬ 
faces,  neither  of  which  can  properly  be  called 
upper  or  under,  as  in  Iris  germanica,  and  Gla¬ 
diolus  communis. 

164.  Carinate,  keeled,  when  the  bark  is  lon¬ 
gitudinally  prominent;  as  in  Allium  carinatum, 
and  Narcissus  biforus. 

1 65.  Adnaciform,  cimeter-shaped,  compressed 
with  one  thick  and  straight  edge,  the  other  thin 
and  curved ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  acinaci- 

forme. 

166.  Dolabrform,  hatchet-shaped,  compressed 
with  a  very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  base  ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  dolabri- 
forme. 

167.  Undnate,  hooked,  flat  above,  compressed 
at  its  sides,  and  turned  back  at  the  apex,  form¬ 
ing  a  hook. 

When  the  shape  of  membranaceous  leaves  is 
imperfect,  the  particle  sub  is  attached,  as  sub- 
sessile,  sub- ovate,  suA-pilous,  &c. 

When  the  shape  is  reversed,  by  the  prefixing 
the  preposition  ob,  as  oA -cordate,  when  the 
point  is  inserted  into  the  petiole,  oA-ovate,  &c. 

From  the  coadunation,  leaves  are  designated 
by  prefixing  the  prominent  shape,  as  lanceolato- 
ovate ;  as  in  Nicoliana  tabacum :  and  ovato- 
lanceolate,  lanceolate,  but  swelling  out  in  the 
middle  ;  as  in  Saponaria  officinalis. 

From  their  duration,  leaves  are  termed,  — 

168.  Deciduous,  falling  off  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  as  in  most  European  trees  and 
shrubs. 

169.  Caducous,  falling  off  in  the  middle  of 
summer. 

170.  Perennial,  green  the  whole  year,  and 
falling  off  as  the  new  ones  appear. 

171.  Persistent,  lasting  many  years,  and 
always  green  ;  as  in  Finns,  anil  Taxus. 

All  the  foregoing  terms  belong  to  simple 
leaves,  or  those  which  have  one  leaf  only  on  the 
petiole  or  footstalk. 

The  following  regard  compound  leaves,  or 
such  as  consist  of  two  or  any  greater  number 
of  foliola,  or  leaflets,  connected  by  a  common 
footstalk  :  — 

172.  Digitate,  fingered,  when  several  leaf¬ 
lets  proceed  from  the  summit  of  a  common 
footstalk;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

173.  Pinnate,  when  several  leaflets  proceed 
laterally  from  one  footstalk,  instead  of  being 
supported  at  the  top  ;  as  in  Acacia  pseudacacia. 

A  digitate  leaf  is  called  after  its  mode  of 
digit  at  ion,  — 

174.  Conjugate,  or  yoked,  when  there  is  one 
pair  of  leaflets,  or  pinna;;  as  in  Zygophyllum 
fabago. 

175.  Binate,  when  the  pair  of  leaflets  unite 
somewhat  at  their  base ;  as  in  Lathyrus  syl- 
vestris. 

176.  Ternate,  where  there  are  three  leaflets; 
as  in  Trifolium  pratensis,  and  Oralis  acclocella. 

177.  Quinatc,  there  being  five  leaflets;  as  in 
Potenlilla  replans,  and  Lupinus  albus. 
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178.  Seplenate,  with  seven;  as  in  TEsculus 

h  ippocaslan  um. 

179.  Novenate,  nine;  as  in  Sterculiafietida. 

180.  Pedate,  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf,  being 
ternate,  with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in 
their  fore  part;  or  a  leaf  with  a  bifid  footstalk 
divided  into  two  diverging  branches,  with  an 
intermediate  leaflet,  and  each  supporting  two  or 
more  lateral  leaflets  on  their  anterior  edge ;  as 
in  Helleborus  niger. 

181.  Articulate,  jointed,  when  one,  or  a  pair 
of  leaflets,  grows  out  of  the  summit  of  another, 
with  a  sort  of  joint ;  as  in  Cactus  ficus  indica, 
and  F agar  a  tragodes. 

Pinnate  leaves  are  called  from  their  number  i 
of  pinna;,  — 

182.  Bipinnale,  or  duplicato-pinnate,  doubly 
pinnate  ;  as  in  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

183.  Tripinnate,  or  triplicato-pinnate,  thrice 
pinnate  ;  as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

From  the  number  of  pairs,  pinnate  leaves  are 
termed,  — 

184.  Biguga ;  as  in  Mimosa  nodosa. 

185.  Triguga ;  as  in  Cassia  emarginata. 

186.  Quadriguga  ;  as  in  Cassia  longisiliqua. 

187.  Quinquiguga ;  as  in  Cassia  occidentalis. 

188.  Multiguga ;  as  in  Cassia  javanica. 

The  difference  in  the  termination  of  a  pinnate  j 
leaf,  — 

189.  Impari-pinnate,  with  an  odd  or  ter-  i 
initial  leaflet;  as  Rosa  cent  folia. 

190.  Abrupt!  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaf-  i 
let ;  as  in  Orobus  tuberosus. 

191.  Cirrhosi-pinnate,  when  furnished  with  a  i 
tendril  in  place  of  an  odd  leaflet;  as  in  the  pea  p 
and  vetch  tribe. 

From  the  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  leafiets  111 
arise,  — 

1 92.  Oppositely-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets  are  p  i 
opposite,  or  in  pairs  ;  ns  in  Siam  angustifolium.  pj 

193.  Altemately-pinnate,  when  alternate;  as  jj 
in  Vida  sativa. 

194.  Intcrruptedly-pinnate,  when  the  prin-  i  t 
cipal  leaflets  are  arranged  alternately  with  an  i 
intermediate  series  of  smaller  ones;  as  in  Spi-  I 
reea  ulmaria, 

1 95.  Decurrently-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets  )  i 
are  decurrent ;  as  in  Eryngium  cumpestrc. 

196.  Jointedly-pinnate,  with  apparent  joints  i  i; 
in  the  common  footstalk;  as  in  Fagara  tra-  1 
godes. 

197.  Petiolato-pinnate,  the  leaflets  on  foot-  tl 
stalks;  as  in  Bobinia  pseudacacia. 

198.  A  late-pinnate,  when  the  footstalk  has  ; 
little  wings  between  the  leaflets. 

199.  Sessile-pinnate,  with  leaflets  within  any  h 
petiole. 

200.  Conjugate-pinnate,  confluent;  the  leaf- 1 1* 
lets  growing  somewhat  together  at  their  mar-  i 
gins. 

From  their  bipinnation,  pinnate  leaves  are,  — !  M 

201.  Bigeminate,  two-paired;  as  in  Mimosa  1  tl 
unguis  cali. 

202.  Trigeminate,  or  t  riplicato- geminate,  I  «t 
thrice-paired  ;  as  in  Mimosa  tergemina. 

From  the  tripinnation,  — 

203.  Doubly-teruate,  or  dnplicato-ternateA  n 
when  the  common  footstalk  supports  these  se-  I 
condary  petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each  of  these}  j; 
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support  three  leaflets  ;  as  in  Epimedium  alpi- 
num. 

204.  Triternate,  or  triplicato-ternate,  when 
the  common  petiole  supports  on  its  apex  three 
secondary  footstalks,  each  of  which  supports 
three  ternary  ones,  and  every  one  of  these  three 
leaflets ;  as  in  Aquilegia  vulgaris ,  and  Fumaria 

lenneaphylla. 

205.  Multiplicato-pinnate,  there  being  more 
ithan  three  orders;  as  in  Hut  a  hortensis. 

Pinna  are  the  leaflets  of  pinnate  leaves. 

Pinnula,  the  leaflets  of  the  double  and  triple 
irange  of  pinnate  leaves. 

Leje'na.  (Aeaiva,  a  lioness. )  The  epithet  of 
a  plaster  mentioned  by  iEtius. 

Leaflet.  See  Foliolum. 

Leafstalk.  See  Petiolus. 

LEANNESS.  Extenuatio  corporis.  This 
occurs  in  many  individuals  as  a  natural  state 
compatible  with  the  most  perfect  health  :  in 
other  cases  it  is  symptomatic  of  various  dis- 
sases.  In  consumption  and  atrophy  the  frame 
gradually  wastes  away  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
leanness,  while,  in  acute  fevers,  an  equal  degree 
of  attenuation  is  often  produced  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

LE  DUM.  (uni,  i.  n. ;  a  name  adopted 
rom  the  Greeks,  whose  Atjooc  is  generally  be- 
ieved  to  be  a  species  of  Cistus .)  The  name  of 
i  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system, 
-lass,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ledum  falustre.  The  systematic  name  of 
he  Rosmarinus  sylvestris,  and  Cistus  ledon  of 
he  shops,  d  his  plant  has  a  bitter  sub-astrin¬ 
gent  taste,  and  was  formerly  used  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  the  place  of  hops.  Its  medicinal  use  is 
.onfined  to  the  Continent,  where  it  is  occa- 
ionally  given  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough, 
ore  throat,  dysentery,  and  exanthematous  dis¬ 
eases. 

LEECH.  Hirudo.  Rclella.  A  genus  of 
tnimals  of  the  order  Annelides.  The  body 
moves  either  forward  or  backward.  There  are 
everal  species,  principally  distinguished  by  their 
olour  ;  but  that  most  known  to  medical  men  is 
he  hirudo  medicinalis,  or  medicinal  leech,  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Che  body  is  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  marked 
n  the  back  with  six  yellow  spots,  and  edged 
nth  a  yellow  line  on  each  side;  but  both  die 
pots  and  lines  grow  faint,  and  almost  dis¬ 
appear,  at  some  seasons.  The  head  is  smaller 
;han  the  tail,  which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to 
ny  thing  the  creature  pleases.  ft  was  till 
etely  supposed  to  be  viviparous,  but  is  now 
scertained  to  be  oviparous.  It  inhabits  fresh 
ater  marshes  and  pools  throughout  Europe, 
he  Hirudo  provincialis,  or  Lisbon  leech,  is 
ovv  imported  into  this  country  in  great  num- 
ers  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  hirudo  san- 
uisuga,  or  horse-leech,  is  larger  than  these; 
s  skm  is  smooth  and  glossy;  the  body  is  de¬ 
pressed,  the  back  is  dusky ;  and  the  belly  is  of  a 
ellowish  green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  margin, 
t  inhabits  stagnant  waters.  Its  bite  has  been 
ulgarly  believed  to  be  poisonous  ;  but  it  seems 
nerely  to  excite  more  inflammation  than  that  of 
ie  medicinal  leech,  on  account  of  its  greater 
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The  leech’s  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once.  It 
consists  of  three  sharp  tubercles,  strong  enough 
to  cut  through  the  skin  of  a  man,  or  even  of  an 
ox,  or  horse.  The  mouth  is,  as  it  were,  the 
body  of  the  pump,  and  the  tongue,  or  fleshy 
nipple,  the  sucker.  By  the  working  of  this 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  blood  is  made  to  rise 
up  to  the  conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the 
animal  s  stomach,  which  is  a  membranaceous 
skin,  divided  into  twenty-four  small  cells.  The 
blood  which  is  sucked  out  is  there  preserved  for 
several  months,  almost  without  coagulating,  and 
proves  a  store  of  provision  to  the  animal. 

Leeches  are  employed  to  bleed  young  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding, 
in  cases  of  inflammation,  fulness,  or  pain.  They 
may  be  used  in  every  case  where  topical  bleed¬ 
ing  is  thought  necessary,  or  where  venesection 
cannot  be  performed.  If  the  leech  does  not 
fasten,  we  are  told  to  put  a  little  sugared  milk 
on  the  spot  it  is  wished  to  fix  on,  or  to  draw  a 
little  blood  by  means  of  a  slight  puncture. 
Rolling  the  leech  in  porter  will  generally  be 
found  much  more  effectual  than  either.  The 
leech,  when  used  for  the  haemorrhoids,  should 
be  watched,  lest  it  should  find  its  way  into  the 
anus;  and  when  applied  to  the  gums,  some 
contrivance  should  be  used  to  guard  against  its 
creeping  down  the  patient’s  throat.  The  best 
way  is  to  enclose  the  animal  in  a  case,  givinu- 
exit  only  to  the  head.  More  blood  generally 
flows  from  the  puncture  of  a  leech  after  the 
animal  falls  off,  than  is  drawn  in  the  act  of 
sucking  ;  but  it  generally  ceases  spontaneously, 
or  is  easily  stopped  by  the  application  of  lint, 
&c.  Sometimes,  however,  it.  is  very  obstinate, 
and  will  not  stop  till  the  bite  has  been  cauterised 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  but  it  seldom 
answers.  In  some  cases,  especially  of  children, 
the  only  way  is  for  a  number  of  assistants  to 
keep  up  a  constant  pressure  for  some  hours 
with  the  point  of  the  finger,  on  each  orifice. 

The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any  ill, 
flavoured  medicine  adheres,  into  the  water  in 
which  they  are  kept,  is  often  sufficient  to  poison 
leeches;  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of 
any  saline  matter  to  their  skin,  immediately 
occasions  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  their 
stomach  ;  and  the  least  flavour  of  any  medica¬ 
ment  that  has  been  applied,  remaining  on  the 
skin,  or  even  the  accumulation  of  the  matter 
of  perspiration,  will  prevent  them  from  fasten- 
ing.  I  he  skin  should  therefore,  previous  to 
their  application,  be  very  carefully  cleansed 
from  any  foulness.  They  may  be  applied  by 
taking  them  by  the  tail,  and  presenting  their 
head  to  the  part,  or  by  confining  them  on  the 
part  under  a  wine-glass,  when  they  generally 
fix  in  a  short  time.  On  their  removal,  the 
rejection  of  the  blood  they  have  drawn  may  be 
obtained  by  the  application  of  salt  externally  : 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  few  grains  of 
salt  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  and  that 
covering  them  with  it,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
generally  destroys  them.  Leeches  should  not 
be  kept  in  spring  water,  as  they  very  soon 
die:  the  vessel  should  be  filled  with  water  from 
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a  pond,  and  the  water  changed  sufficiently 
often. 

Leek.  See  Allium  porrum. 

Lk'gna.  (From  Aey vov,  a  fringed  edge.) 
The  extremities  of  the  pudenda  inuliebria. 

LEGU'MEN.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  lego,  to 
gather:  so  called  because  they  are  usually 
gathered  by  the  hand.)  A  legume,  or  shell  of 
a  seed.  A  peculiar  solitary  kind  of  fructifi¬ 
cation,  formed  of  two  oblong  valves,  without 
any  longitudinal  partition,  and  bearing  the  seeds 
along  one  of  its  margins  only. 

From  the  figure  it  is  called, — 

1.  Teres,  round  ;  as  in  Phaseolus  radial  us. 

2.  Linearc ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vexillatus. 

3.  Compressum ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

4.  Capitatum  ;  as  in  Phaseolus  mungo. 

5.  Acin  forme ;  as  in  Phaseolus  lunatics. 

6.  Ovatum ;  as  in  Lotus  hirsutus,  and  Grce- 
cus. 

7.  Inflatum,  a  cavity  filled  with  air;  as  in 
Astragalus  vesicarius,  and  ex scapus, 

8.  Cochleatum,  spiral;  as  in  Medicago  poly- 
morpha,  and  marina. 

9.  Lunatum ;  as  in  Medicago  falcata. 

10.  Obcordatum ;  as  in  Polygala. 

11.  Contortum ;  as  in  Medicago  saliva. 

12.  Quadrangulatum ;  as  in  Do/ichos  tetra- 
gonolobus. 

13.  Canaliculatum,  the  upper  suture  deeply 
hollowed  ;  as  in  Lalhyrus  sativus. 

14.  Isthmis  interception ;  as  in  Coronilla. 

15.  Echinatum ;  as  in  Glycyrrhiza  echinata. 

1G.  Rhombeum  ;  as  in  Cicer  aristinum. 

From  its  insertion,  — 

1 .  Pendulum ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

2.  Pedicellatum ;  as  in  Vicia  scepium. 

From  its  substance,— 

1.  Membranaceum ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

2.  Carnosum  ;  as  in  Cynometra  cauliflora. 

3.  Coriaceum,  dry  and  fleshy ;  as  in  Ceratonia 
siliqua,  and  Lupinus. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, — 

1.  Monospermum ;  as  in  Medicago  lupulina. 

2.  Dispermum  ;  as  in  Glycine  tomentosa. 

3.  Trispermum ;  as  in  Trifolium  rejlexum. 

4.  Tetraspermum  ;  as  in  Trifolium  repens. 

5.  Polyspermum ;  as  in  Trifolium  lupin- 
aster. 

L E G  LT/M I  NO  U S.  (Leguminosus ;  from  le- 
gumen.)  Appertaining  to  a  legume. 

Leienteria.  See  Lienteria. 

Leii’opsy'chia.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  A enrev,  to 
leave,  and  tpvxV’  A  swoon.  See  Syn¬ 

cope. 

LEIPOTII  Y'MIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  Aenr u, 
to  leave,  and  Stvpos,  the  mind.)  Fainting.  See 
Syncope. 

Lei'pyiiias.  (Aenrvpias;  from  Xenru,  to  leave, 
and  trap,  heat. )  A  very  malignant  continued 
fever,  accompanied  with  erysipelatous  affection 
of  some  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  in  which 
the  internal  parts  are  much  heated,  while  the 
external  parts  are  cold.  —  Galen. 

Lemithochorton.  Sec  Helminthocorton. 

Lemon.  See  Citrus. 

Lemon,  acid  of.  See  Citric  and  Oxalic  acid. 

Lemon  scurvy-grass.  See  Cochlearia. 

LE'N ITI VE.  ( Lenitivus ;  from  lenis,  gen- 
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tie.)  Applied  to  medicines  which  operate 
mildly. 

Lenitive  electuary.  The  old  name  of  the 
Confcctio  senna ?  composita. 

LENS.  (Lens,  tis.  f.)  1.  The  lentil.  See 

Ervum  lens. 

2.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  a  piece  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  material,  so  shaped  as  to  be 
capable  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light. 

3.  In  Anatomy,  an  important  part  of  the 
eye.  See  Oculus. 

Lens,  crystalline.  See  Oculus. 

LENTFCULA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  dim.  of  lens,  a 
lentil.)  1.  A  smaller  sort  of  lentil. 

2.  A  freckle,  or  a  small  pustule,  resembling  a 
lentil  seed. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument  employed  for  re-  I 
moving  the  jagged  particles  of  bone  from  the  i 
edge  of  the  perforation  made  in  the  cranium 
with  the  trephine. 

Lenticula  marina.  See  Fucus  natans. 

LENTI'CULAR.  Lenticularis.  Shaped  ji 
like  a  lens.  Applied  in  Botany,  Anatomy,  fc 
&c. 

Lenticular  cataract.  See  Cataract. 

Lenticular  ganglion.  The  ophthalmic  I 
ganglion. 

Lenticulare  os.  The  os  orbiculare  of  the  ( 
ear.  See  Auris. 

Lenticular  papillaj,  The  papilla;  situated  It 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue. 

Lentiform.  The  same  as  Lenticular. 

Lenti'go.  (o,  onis.  f.  :  from  lens,  a  lentil.)  l 
A  freckle. 

Lentil.  See  Ervum  lens. 

Lentil,  sea.  See  Fucus  natans. 

Lenti'scus.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  lentesco,  to  be-  I 
come  sticky:  so  called  from  the  gumminess  of  |i| 
its  juice.)  The  mastich-tree.  See  Pistachio.  U 

LE'NTOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  lentus,  ij 
clammy.)  A  viscidity  or  siziness  of  any  fluid,  i.j 

Leonti' asis.  See  Elephantiasis. 

LEO'NTODON.  (on,  ontis.  in.;  from  m 
\etnv,  the  lion,  and  oSous,  a  tooth  :  so  called  9^ 
from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  The  name  of  M 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  ij 
Syngenesia  j  Order,  Polygamia  ccqualis.  The; 
dandelion. 

Leontodon  taraxacum.  The  dandelion  or  6 1 
pissabed.  Called  also,  Dens  leonis.  I.eontodon  j  li 
—  caule  equalis  infeme  refexis,  foliis  runcinatis,  1  li 
denticulatis,  Uevibus,  of  Linntvus.  The  young  i  i, 
leaves  of  this  plant,  in  a  blanched  state,  have  ill 
the  taste  of  endive,  and  make  an  excellent  jl! 
addition  to  those  plants  eaten  early  in  the  spring! la 
as  salads  ;  and  Murray  informs  us,  at  Goetingen, ;  li 
the  roots  are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  j  j 
by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  anpj 
infusion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  dis-l  Id 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee-berry.  The  I 
expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter  and  some-i  I  . 
what  acrid;  but  that  of  the  root  is  bitterer,  andj 
possesses  more  medicinal  power  than  any  other!  I 
part  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  long  in  reputej 
as  a  detergent  and  aperient,  and  its  diureticl 
effects  may  be  inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  it|  I 
bears  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  It  I 
has  been  employed  with  alleged  advantage  ini  i 
hepatic  obstructions,  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  soinei  1  > 
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cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  Pemberton  found  it 
of  great  service  in  chronic  inflammation  and 
incipient  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  and  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  stomach.  The  leaves,  roots, 
flowers,  stalks,  and  juice  of  dandelion,  have  all 
been  separately  employed  for  medical  purposes, 
and  seem  to  differ  rather  in  degree  of  strength 
than  in  any  essential  property;  therefore  the 
expressed  juice,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
roots,  have  most  commonly  been  prescribed, 
from  one  ounce  to  four,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  The  extract,  when  properly  prepared  and 
fresl),  seems  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 
See  Extractum  taraxaci. 

Leontopo'dium.  (mot,  it.  n.  ;  from  Aecov,  a 
ilion,  and  irons,  a  foot :  so  named  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance.)  The  herb  lion’s  foot,  or 
Filago  leonlopodium. 

LEONU  RUS.  (ms,  i.  f.  ;  from  Aeai v,  a 
Ilion,  and  oupa,  a  tail  :  so  named  from  its  like- 
iness.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
tthe  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia ; 
'Order,  Gymnospermia.  Lion’s  tail. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for 
the  lion’s  tail.  See  Leonurus  carcliaca. 

Leonurus  cardiaca.  The  mother-wort  : 
:called  also,  Agripahna  gallis,  Mcirrubium,  and 
.Cardiaca  crispa. 

Leonurus  —  folds  can  Unis  lanceolatis,  trilobis, 
nf  Linnajus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
disagreeable  smell  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are 
•said  to  be  serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  sto¬ 
machs  of  children,  to  promote  the  uterine  dis¬ 
charge,  and  to  allay  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Leopard's  bane.  See  Arnica  montana. 

LEPI'DIUM.  (mot,  it.  n.  ;  from  Asms,  a 
scale:  so  named  from  its  supposed  usefulness 
n  cleansing  the  skin  from  scales  and  impurities.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Silicu- 
’osa. 

Lepidium  ibe'ris.  Iberis.  Cardamantica. 
•Sciatica  cresses.  This  plant  possesses  a  warm, 
■penetrating,  pungent  taste,  like  unto  other 
•cresses,  and  is  recommended  as  an  antiscor¬ 
butic,  antiseptic,  and  stomachic. 

Lepidium  sativum.  Nasturtium  hortense. 
Dittander.  This  plant  possesses  warm,  nervine, 
und  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  given  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and  stomachic,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  lower  orders. 

LEPIDO'PTERA.  (F  om  Aetris,  a  scale, 
md  uTepui/,  a  wing.)  The  name  of  an  order  of 
nsects  which  have  scaly  wings.  See  Animal 
kingdom. 

Lepidosarco'ma.  (From  Aeiris,  a  scale,  and 
rrap^,  flesh.)  A  scaly  tumour.  Severinus 
nentions  such  tumours  as  occurring  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth. 

LEPIDOSIS.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  Actus, 
quamma,  a  scale.)  Scale-skin.  See  Ich¬ 
thyosis. 

Lepori'num  labium.  (Lepus,  a  hare.)  The 
Care- lip.  See  Hare-lip. 

Leporinum  rostrum.  The  same. 

LE  PR  A.  (a,  a1,  f.  ;  from  A  expos,  scaber 
cel  asper  ex  squamulis  decedentibus.)  The  Je- 
orosy.  This  name  has  been  given  to  several 
diseases.  See  Lepra  wrabum ,  Lepra  judaicum, 
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and  Lepra  gur.corum ;  but  it  is  now  restricted 
to  a  common  form  of  cutaneous  disease,  which 
Dr.  Willan  describes  as  characterised  by  scaly 
patches,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  always 
nearly  a  circular  form.  In  this  country,  three 
varieties  of  the  disease  are  observed,  which  he 
has  described  under  the  names  of  Lepra  vul¬ 
garis,  Lepra  alphas,  and  Lepra  nigricans. 

1.  The  Lepra  vulgaris  exhibits  first  small 
distinct  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are  red¬ 
dish  and  shining,  but  never  contain  any  fluid; 
these  patches  continue  to  enlarge  gradually,  till 
they  nearly  equal  the  dimensions  of  a  crown 
piece.  They  have  always  an  orbicular,  or  oval 
form  ;  are  covered  with  dry  scales,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  red  border.  The  scales  accumulate 
on  them,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  prominent  crust, 
which  is  quickly  reproduced,  whether  it  fall  off 
spontaneously,  or  may  have  been  forcibly  de¬ 
tached.  1  his  species  of  lepra  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  first  at  the  elbow,  or  on  the  fore. arm  ; 
but  more  generally  about  the  knee.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  primary  patch  forms  immediately 
below  the  patella  ;  within  a  few  weeks,  several 
other  scaly  circles  appear  along  the  fore  part  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  increasing  by  degrees  till 
they  come  nearly  into  contact.  The  disease  is 
then  often  stationary  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  If  it  advance  further,  the  progress  is 
towards  the  hip  and  loins  ;  afterwards  to  the 
j  sides,  back,  shoulders,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
to  the  arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  affected ; 
although  the  circles  formed  on  it  remain  for 
some  time  distinct,  yet  they  finally  unite,  and 
cover  the  whole  surface  on  which  the  hair  grows 
with  a  white  scaly  incrustation.  This  appear- 
j  ance  is  attended,  more  especially  in  hot  weather, 
with  a  troublesome  itching,  and  with  a  watery 
i  discharge  for  several  hours,  when  any  portion  of 
j  the  crust  is  detached,  which  takes  place  from 
,  very  slight  impressions.  The  pubes  in  adults  is 
j  sometimes  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
j  head  :  and  if  the  subject  be  a  female,  there  is 
usually  an  internal  pruritus  pndendi.  In  some 
I  cases  of  the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  are  thickened,  and  deeply  in¬ 
dented  longitudinally.  When  the  lepra  extends 
universally,  it  becomes  highly  disgusting  in  its 
appearance,  and  inconvenient  from  the  stiffness 
and  torpor  occasioned  by  it  in  the  limbs.  The 
disease,  however,  even  in  this  advanced  stage, 
is  seldom  supposed  to  terminate  spontaneously. 

I  It  continues  nearly  in  the  same  state  for  several 
j  years,  or  sometimes  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
person  affected,  not  being  apparently  connected 
with  any  disorder  of  the  constitution. 

2.  I.epra  alphos.  The  scaly  patches  in  the 
alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lepra  vul¬ 
garis,  and  also  differ  from  them  in  having  their 
central  parts  depressed  or  indented.  This  dis¬ 
order  usually  begins  about  the  elbow,  with 
distinct,  eminent  asperities,  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
and  not  much  longer  than  papilla?.  These,  in 
a  short  time,  dilate  to  nearly  the  size  of  a  silver 
penny.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the 
central  part  of  them  suffers  a  depression,  within 
which  small  white  powdery  scales  may  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  surrounding  border,  however, 
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still  continues  to  be  raised,  but  retains  the  same 
size  and  the  same  red  colour  as  at  first.  The 
whole  of  the  fore-arm,  and  sometimes  the  back 
of  the  hand,  is  spotted  with  similar  patches  : 
they  seldom  become  confluent,  excepting  round 
the  elbow,  which,  in  that  case,  is  covered  with 
an  uniform  crust.  This  affection  appears  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  joint  of  the  knee,  but 
without  spreading  far  along  the  thigh  or  leg. 
Dr.  Willan  has  seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  never  on  the  face.  It  is  a  disease 
of  long  duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure 
than  the  foregoing  species  of  lepra :  even  when 
the  scaly  patches  have  been  removed  by  per¬ 
severing  in  the  use  of  suitable  applications,  the 
cuticle  still  remains  red,  tender,  and  brittle, 
very  slowly  recovering  its  usual  texture.  The 
alphos,  as  above  described,  frequently  occurs  in 
this  country. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  most  striking  difference  is  in  the 
colour  of  the  patches,  which  are  dark  and  livid. 
They  appear  first  on  the  legs  and  fore-arms, 
extending  afterwards  to  the  thighs,  loins,  neck, 
and  hands.  Their  central  part  is  not  depressed, 
as  in  the  alphos.  They  are  somewhat  smaller 
in  size  than  the  patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris, 
and  not  only  is  the  border  livid  or  purplish,  but 
the  livid  colour  of  the  base  likewise  appears 
through  the  scaly  incrustation,  which  is  seldom 
very  thick.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  scales  are  more  easily  detached  than  in  the 
other  forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the  surface  re¬ 
mains  longer  excoriated,  discharging  lymph, 
often  with  an  intermixture  of  blood,  till  a  new 
incrustation  forms,  which  is  usually  hard,  brit¬ 
tle,  and  irregular.  The  lepra  nigricans  affects 
persons  whose  occupation  is  attended  with  much 
fatigue,  and  exposes  them  to  cold  or  damp,  and 
to  a  precarious  or  improper  mode  of  diet,  as 
soldiers,  brewers,  labourers,  butchers,  stage- 
coachmen,  scullermen,  &c.  ;  some  women  are 
also  liable  to  it,  who  are  habituated  to  poor 
living  and  constant  hard  labour. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the 
catalogue  of  useless  medicines  which  have  been 
recommended  from  ancient  times  for  the  cure 
of  lepra.  There  is  no  one  remedy,  nor  any 
invariable  plan  of  treatment,  which  will  succeed 
in  lepra,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
appearance  in  different  instances ;  and  great 
errors  are  committed  by  prescribing  for  the 
name  of  the  disease. 

In  the  less  irritable  conditions  of  the  leprous 
eruption,  such  as  the  alphos  usually  exhibits,  as 
well  as  a  few  cases  of  the  vulgaris,  a  gently 
stimulant  mode  of  treatment,  at  least  externally, 
is  requisite;  though  in  all  cases  of  lepra  the  diet 
should  be  light  and  moderate,  and  heating 
liquors  should  be  avoided,  especially  malt  liquors 
and  spirits  :  for  every  indulgence  in  these  points 
will  be  felt  in  the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms. 
A  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  which  a 
moderate  degree  of  friction  may  be  combined, 
contributes  to  removes  the  scales,  and  soften  the 
skin  ;  or,  if  the  eruption  be  confined  to  the 
extremities,  local  ablution  and  friction  may  be 
sufficient#  These  cases  are  benefited  by  the  use 
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of  the  sulphur  waters  of  Harrogate,  Leam¬ 
ington,  Crofton,  and  other  well-known  springs, 
both  internally  and  externally,  and  by  the  warm 
sea-water  bath.  In  fact,  these  gently  stimulant 
ablutions  are  often  sufficient,  if  persevered  in 
during  several  weeks,  to  remove  the  complaint. 

Hut  if  the  scales  adhere  tenaciously,  or  are 
accumulated  into  thick  crusts,  then  some  more 
active  lotion  must  be  conjoined  with  the  warm 
ablution,  or  with  the  application  of  steam,  in 
order  to  clear  the  surface.  Lotions  of  diluted 
j  alkohoi,  of  sulphuretted  potash,  or  the  decoction 
j  of  dulcamara,  will  aid  the  exfoliation  ;  and  the 
thick  crusts  may  be  softened  and  loosened  by 
lotions  containing  a  portion  of  the  liquor  po- 
tassa:,  or  of  the  muriatic  acid.  When  these  are 
removed,  the  cuticle  may  be  restored  gradually 
to  its  healthy  condition  by  the  unguentum  picis, 
or  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  diluted  ) 
with  saturnine  cerate,  or  simple  ointment ;  or  i 
lotions  containing  a  small  proportion  of  the  | 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  may  be  substituted.  ( 
The  ointments  should  be  applied  at  night,  and  r 
washed  off  in  the  morning  with  warm  water,  s 
or  a  slight  saponaceous  lotion. 

The  same  cases  will  be  accelerated  in  their  t 
progress  towards  a  cure,  by  the  use  of  those  a 
internal  remedies  which  tend  to  support  the  ) 
strength  and  to  stimulate  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
For  this  purpose  the  arsenical  solution  is  often 
extremely  beneficial,  in  doses  of  four  or  five 
drops,  which  may  be  slowly  increased  to  eight, 
and  persevered  in  for  a  month  or  more.  Pitch, 
administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  is  productive 
of  a  similar  good  effect,  where  the  cutaneous 
circulation  is  very  inert ;  but  both  these  medi¬ 
cines  arc  liable  to  aggravate  the  eruption,  where 
it  is  connected  with  much  irritability  of  the 
skin.  The  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
has  appeared  to  have  some  efficacy  in  these 
inert  states ;  and  in  thin  and  delicate  girls,  of 
relaxed  habits,  affected  with  the  lepra  alphos,  I 
the  vinum  ferri,  or  the  tartrate  of  iron,  has  been  i 
taken  with  much  advantage. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  lepra, 
however,  under  all  its  varieties,  is  the  decoction 
of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  solatium  dul¬ 
camara,  which  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
British  practitioners  by  Sir  Alexander  Crich¬ 
ton.  This  medicine  is  at  first  administered  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  ounces  thrice  every  day, 
which  are  gradually  augmented  until  a  pint  is 
at  length  consumed  daily.  When  there  is  a  i 
degree  of  torpor  in  the  superficial  vessels,  the 
same  decoction,  made  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  shrub,  is  advantageously  employed  as  a 
lotion  ;  but  if  there  is  much  inflammatory  dis¬ 
position,  this  and  every  other  external  stimulus 
must  be  prohibited. 

Where  this  irritable  state  of  the  disease  exists, 
indeed,  and  it  is  the  most  frequent,  nothing  ' 
more  stimulating  than  tepid  water,  or  thin 
gruel,  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ablution;  i 
and  the  arseniates,  pitch,  &c.  above  mentioned, 
must  be  excluded.  The  disease,  under  this 
condition,  will  be  certainly  aggravated  by  sea-  ; 
bathing,  by  the  external  use  of  the  strong  sul- 
|  phureous  waters,  or  of  any  irritant ;  but  it  will 
'  be  alleviated  by  the  internal  employment  of  : 
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sulphur,  with  soda  or  nitre,  or  the  hydrarg.  sul- 
phuratus  niger  with  an  antimonial,  es))ecially 
when  conjoined  with  the  decoction  of  dulcamara. 
The  caustic  potash,  or  liquor  potass, a',  in  the  dose 
of  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  alone,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  precipitated  sulphur,  is  likewise 
beneficial ;  and  the  tinctura  veratri,  given  in 
such  doses  as  not  to  disorder  the  bowels,  has 
occasionally  removed  tin’s  state  of  the  disease. 

When  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed,  thickened, 
and  stiff,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  intermixed  with 
a  yellowish  hue,  where  the  cuticle  is  separating 
in  large  flakes,  the  heat,  pain,  and  itching  are 
often  extremely  troublesome,  and  the  motion  of 
the  limbs  is  almost  impracticable.  The  most 
i effectual  relief  is  obtained,  in  these  cases,  by 
: gently  besmearing  the  parts  with  cream,  or  "a 
little  fresh  and  well- washed  lard,  or  butter. 

Lepra  a'rabum.  The  tubercular  elephanti¬ 
asis,  or  elephantiasis  Grcecorum. 

Lepra  grjecorum.  The  term  lepra  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  scaly  disease  of  the 
skin,  which  appears  to  correspond  with  the  lepra 
vulgaris  of  Willan.  The  alphos  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  milder  degree  of  lepra,  and  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  lepra  alphoides  of  Willan. 
The  meins  was  named  from  its  colour,  and 
■corresponds  with  the  lepra  nigricans  of  Willan. 

Lepra  judaica.  Leprosy  of  the  Jews.  A 
disease  murj  spoken  of  in  holy  writ.  Moses 
mentions  three  kinds  of  leprosy,  namely,  1.  the 
hoak,  called  boak  also  by  the  Arabians,  which 
ippears  to  correspond  with  the  alphas  of  the 
.Greeks.  2.  The  be  rat  cecha  —  beras  asved  of 
he  Arabians,  and  melas  of  the  Greeks.  3.  The 
•jerat  lebena  —  beras  bejas  of  the  Arabians,  and 
•euee  of  the  Greeks.  The  first  kind  was  con- 
idered  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  as  not  contagious, 
he  two  latter  as  contagious.  The  reader  will 
ind  the  subject  of  leprosy  learnedly  discussed 
>y  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Study  of  Medicine. 

Lepri'asis.  (From  Aenpos,  scaber.)  The 
pecific  name  given  by  Dr.  Mason  Good  to 
■eprosy,  which  disease  he  calls  Lepidosis  le- 
■> riasis . 

Leprosy.  See  I.cpra. 

LET’ ROUS.  (Leprosus ;  from  lepra,  the 
teprosy.)  1.  Affected  with  leprosy,  or  apper- 
taining  to  leprosy. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  the  leprous-like 
ippearance  on  crustaceous  lichens. 

Leptv'ntica.  (  From  Ae-rm^w,  to  make  thin.) 
synonymous  with  attenuantia. 

Lepty'smus.  (AciTTuapos ;  from  Aetrr os,  slen- 
er. )  Emaciation. 

LE'PUS.  ( us,  oris.  m. )  A  genus  of  mam- 
aiferous  animals  of  the  order  Iiodentia. 

Lepus  cuni'culus.  The  systematic  name  of 
ie  rabbit ;  the  flesh  of  which,  when  young  and 
ender,  is  easy  of  digestion. 

Lepus  TiMinus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ommon  hare  ;  the  flesh  of  which  is  considered 
a  delicacy,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Le'ros.  (Atj/jus  ;  from  A ppew,  to  trifle.) 
-tght  delirium. 

LESION.  {Lee sin,  onis.  f.  ;  from  /redo,  to 
*rt.)  An  injury.  This  word  is  now  very 
nnerally  used  in  pathology  ;  thus  we  speak  of 
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lesion  of  structure,  or  organic  lesion;  lesion  <f 
function,  &c, 

Leta.  An  alchemical  term  for  a  red  heat. 

LETUA'RGIC.  I.ethargicus.  Appertain¬ 
ing  to  lethargy. 

LE'TIIARGY.  ( Lethargus ,  i.  m.  ;  from 
ArjOri,  forgetfulness :  so  called  because  with  it 
the  person  is  forgetful.)  A  heavy  and  constant 
sleep,  with  scarcely  any  intervals  of  waking  : 
when  awakened,  the  person  answers,  but,  igno¬ 
rant  or  forgetful  of  what  he  said,  immediately 
sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep.  Lethargy  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  mild  forms  of  apoplexy, 
ami  may  arise  from  the  same  causes.  Retro¬ 
cedent  gout  has  been  known  to  produce  le¬ 
thargy.  The  common  causes  of  sleep,  whether 
natural  or  morbid,  are  in  many  cases  causes  of 
lethargy.  The  proximate  cause  of  sleep  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  a  turpitude  or  exhaustion  of 
sensorial  power,  from  the  ordinary  stimulants  of 
the  day  :  hence  excessive  exertion  of  body  or 
mind  may  give  rise  to  lethargy.  The  same 
effect  may  result  from  a  defective  supply  of 
sensorial  power,  as  well  as  from  exhaustion  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  torpitude  of  sleep  may 
ensue  whenever  such  deficient  action  or  energy 
exists,  even  where  there  is  no  exposure  to  its 
ordinary  exciting  causes. 

The  cure  of  lethargy  is  to  be  attempted  by  a 
diligent  search  into  the  cause,  the  removal  of 
which  generally  establishes  health.  If  any 
suppressed  discharge  or  eruption  can  be  traced, 
we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  it  by  all 
possible  means;  and  if  any  general  or  local 
plethora  exist,  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  active 
exercise  must  be  resorted  to,  with  an  abstemious 
plan  of  diet.  Lethargy  is  frequently  the  result 
of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  but  it 
is  also,  frequently,  a  purely  nervous  affection  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  a  generous  diet  is  proper,7 
with  blisters,  and  medicines  which  stimulate 
the  nervous  system,  especially  ammonia. 

Lethe'a.  (From  Ay0y,  forgetfulness.)  A 
name  of  the  poppy. 

Lettuce.  See  Lactuca. 

Leucaca  ntiia.  {a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  Aevicos, 
white,  and  aKavOa,  a  thorn  :  so  named  from  its 
white  blossom.)  The  cotton-thistle. 

Leuca'nthemum.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Aevnos, 
white,  and  avOepov,  a  flower  :  so  called  from  its 
wdiite  floret. )  See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemvm. 

Leuca  sinus.  {us,  i.  in.  Arun.au pm/,  white¬ 
ness:  so  named  from  its  appearance.)  Veal- 
skin.  See  Vitiligo. 

LEU  CE.  (A evKy ;  from  Aewcoy,  white.)  A 
disease  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers,  cha¬ 
racterised  by  smooth  shining  patches  on  the 
skin,  on  which  the  hairs  turned  white  and  silky, 
and  the  skin  itself,  and  the  subjacent  parts,  lost 
their  sensibility.  It  u'as  not  scaly  like  lepra. 

It  is  the  Vitiligo  alba  of  Celsus,  and  the  beras 
bejas  of  the  Arabians.  This  disease  still  exists 
in  tropical  climates,  and  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Robinson  as  it  occurs  in  India.  See  Ele¬ 
phantiasis.  The  leuce  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  incurable  :  Mr.  Robinson,  however 
asserts  that  it  is  cured  in  the  East  Indies  by  the 
use  of  the  Asclepias  gigantea.  The  leuce  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  same  with  the  berat  lebena,  one 
3  II 
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of  the  forms  of  leprosy  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
See  Lepra  Judaica. 

Leucelk'ctiium.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  Aevicos, 
white,  and  tjA curpov,  amber.)  White  amber. — 
Blancard. 

LEU'CINE.  (From  A eu/cov,  white:  so 
named  from  its  appearance.)  A  white  pulveru¬ 
lent  matter  obtained  by  digesting  equal  parts  of 
beef  fibre  and  sulphuric  acid  together,  and, 
after  separating  the  fat,  diluting  the  acid  mix¬ 
ture,  and  saturating  with  chalk,  filtering  and 
evaporating.  A  substance  tasting  like  ozma- 
zome  is  thus  procured,  which  is  to  be  boiled  in 
different  portions  of  alkohol.  The  alkoholic 
solutions,  on  cooling,  deposit  the  white  pul¬ 
verulent  matter,  or  leucine. 

Leucochrus.  (Atwcoxpous ;  from  Aevicos, 
white,  and  XPorh  a  colour.)  The  Greek  epithet 
of  a  factitious  wine,  made  by  macerating  in 
white  wine,  raisins  previously  pounded  and 
steeped  in  sea  water. 

Leucola/chanum.  (From  Aeu/cos,  white,  and 
Aaxavov,  a  herb:  so  named  from  its  colour.) 
The  Valeriana  sylvestris. 

LEUCO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  Aeu/cot, 
white.)  Leucoma  and  albugo  are  often  used 
synonymously,  to  denote  a  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  Both  of  them,  according  to 
Scarpa,  are  essentially  different  from  the  nebula, 
for  they  are  not  the  consequence  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  attended  with  varicose  veins,  and  an 
effusion  of  a  milky  serum  into  the  texture  of 
the  delicate  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva 
over  the  cornea  ;  but  arc  the  result  of  violent 
acute  ophthalmy.  In  this  state,  a  dense  coagu¬ 
lating  lymph  is  extravasated  from  the  arteries; 
sometimes  superficially,  at  other  times  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  On  other 
occasions,  the  disease  consists  of  a  firm  callous 
cicatrix  on  this  membrane,  the  effect  of  an 
ulcer,  or  wound,  with  loss  of  substance.  The 
term  albugo  strictly  belongs  to  the  first  form  of 
the  disease,  leucoma  to  the  last,  more  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  opacity  occupies  the  whole,  or 
the  chief  part,  of  the  cornea. 

Leuconymph^e'a.  ( a ,  ce.  f.  ;  from  Aeutcos, 
white,  and  vvpipaia,  the  water-lily.)  See  Fym- 
phcca  alba. 

LEUCOPH  A'GIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from 
Aevicos,  white,  and  (payee,  to  eat.)  A  name 
formerly  given  to  a  culinary  preparation  made 
with  some  animal  jelly  and  emulsion  of  sweet 
almonds,  sweetened  and  variously  flavoured. 
The  blanc-manger  of  the  present  day,  made 
with  milk,  isinglass,  &c.,  is  the  descendant  of 
the  old  leucophagium.  These  preparations  are 
very  nutritious,  and  form  a  pleasant  and  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  debilitated  patients. 

LEUCOPIILEGMA'SI A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ; 
from  Aevnos,  white,  and  cpAeyya,  phlegm. )  A 
tendency  in  the  system  to  a  dropsical  state, 
known  by  a  pale  colour  of  the  skin,  a  flabby 
condition  of  the  solids,  and  a  redundancy  of 
serum  in  the  blood. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIC.  Affected  with 
or  appertaining  to  leucophlegmasia. 

Leucoi'ii y'i.i.on.  AevicocpvAAov.  The  Greek 
name  of  a  composition  of  Samian  earth,  storax, 
malabathrum,  opobalsamum,  and  the  juice  of 
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roses.  It  was  rubbed  on  the  neck  and  axilla: 
as  a  perfume. 

Leuco'piper.  (cr,  eris.  n. ;  from  A evuos, 
white,  and  ne-nepi,  pepper.)  White  pepper. 
See  Piper  nigrum. 

LEUCOllRHCE'A.  (u,  <e.  f.  ;  from  Aeuiens, 
white,  and  peco,  to  flow.)  Fluor  albus.  The 
whites.  A  secretion  of  whitish  or  milky  mucus 
from  the  vagina  of  women,  arising  from  de¬ 
bility,  and  not  from  the  venereal  virus.  This 
disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin 
white  or  yellow  matter  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  attended  likewise  with  some  degree  of 
fietor,  smarting  in  making  water,  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins,  anorexia  and  atrophy.  In  some 
cases  the  discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature,  as  to 
produce  effects  on  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  woman  somewhat  similar  to  venereal  matter, 
giving  rise  to  excoriations  about  the  glans  penis 
and  pra'putium,  and  occasioning  a  weeping 
from  the  urethra. 

To  distinguish  leucorrhcea  from  gonorrhoea, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  circum-j 
stances:  — In  the  latter,  the  running  is  con-| 
slant,  but  in  small  quantity  ;  there  is  much  ardor) 
urime,  itching  of  the  pudenda,  swelling  of  tilt 
labia,  increased  inclination  to  venery,  and  very 
frequently  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin  :  whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge  i 
irregular,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  i 
neither  preceded  by,  nor  accompanied  with,  an;j 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the  parti 
by  difficult  and  tedious  labours,  frequent  mis 
carriages,  immoderate  flowings  of  the  menses) 
profuse  evacuations,  poor  diet,  an  abuse  of  tee 
and  other  causes,  giving  rise  to  general  debility 
or  to  a  laxity  of  the  parts  more  immediate! 
concerned,  are  those  which  usually  produce  tli) 
whites,  vulgarly  so  called  from  the  discharg 
being  commonly  of  a  milky  white  colour. 

Fluor  albus,  in  some  cases,  indicates  th; 
there  is  a  disposition  to  disease  in  the  uterul 
or  parts  connected  with  it,  especially  where  tl 
quantity  of  the  discharge  is  very  copious,  arj 
its  quality  highly  acrimonious.  By  some  tl 
disease  has  been  considered  as  never  arisit 
from  debility  of  the  system,  but  as  being  alwa 
a  primary  affection  of  the  uterus.  Delical 
women,  with  lax  fibres,  who  remove  from  a  col 
climate  to  a  warm  one,  are  very  apt  to 
attacked  with  it,  without  the  parts  having  pr| 
viously  sustained  any  kind  of  injury. 

The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  irregular  d 
charge  from  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  a  flu| 
which,  in  different  women,  varies  much 
colour,  being  either  of  a  white,  green,  yello 
or  brown  hue.  In  the  beginning  it  is,  howev 
most  usually  white  and  pellucid,  and  in  t 
progress  of  the  complaint  acquires  the  varic 
decolourations,  and  different  degrees  of  ae 
mony,  from  which  proceeds  a  slight  degree 
smarting  in  making  water.  Besides  the  c 
charge,  the  patient  is  frequently  afflicted  wj 
severe  and  constant  pains  in  the  back  and  loi 
loss  of  strength,  failure  of  appetite,  dejection 
spirits,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  chillim) 
and  languor.  'W  here  the  disease  has  been 
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i  attended  with  difficult  respiration,  palpitations, 
huntings,  and  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities, 
often  ensues. 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at  all 
times  he  a  difficult  matter  to  effect ;  but  it 
i  will  be  much  more  so  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
and  where  the  discharge  is  accompanied  with  a 
high  degree  of  acrimony.  In  these  cases,  many 
disorders,  such  as  prolapsus  uteri,  ulcerations  of 
the  organ,  atrophy,  and  dropsy,  are  apt  to  take 
place,  which  in  the  end  prove  fatal. 

Where  the  disease  terminates  in  death,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus  appears,  on  dis¬ 
section,  to  be  pale,  flabby,  and  relaxed  ;  and 
where  organic  affections  have  arisen,  much  the 
same  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  as  have 
been  noticed  under  the  head  of  menorrhagia. 

LEVA'TOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  Icvo,  to 
lift  up.)  A  muscle  the  office  of  which  is  to  lift 
up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Levator  anguli  oris.  Abducens  labiorum, 
jf  Spigelius.  Elevator  labiorum  communis,  of 
Douglas.  Caninus ,  of  Winslow.  A  muscle 
situated  above  the  mouth,  which  draws  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes  that 
oart  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin  promi¬ 
nent,  as  in  smiling.  It  arises  thin  and  fleshy 
rom  the  hollow  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
oetween  the  root  of  the  socket  of  the  first 
jrinder  and  the  foramen  infra  orbitarium,  and 
s  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
rnder  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antagonist. 

Levator  ani.  Levator  magnus  sea  interims, 
>f  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the  rectum.  It 
irises  from  the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis,  as 
ar  up  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  thy- 
oideum  and  joining  of  the  os  pubis  with  the 
is  ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous  membrane 
hat  covers  the  obturator  internus  and  coccygams 
nuscles,  and  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
schium.  From  these  origins,  all  round  the 
nside  of  the  pelvis,  its  fibres  run  down  like  rays 
rom  the  circumference  to  a  centre,  to  be  in¬ 
erted  into  the  sphincter  ani,  accelera tores  urinai, 
nd  anterior  part  of  the  two  last  bones  of  the 
is  coccygis,  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the 
ectum,  neck  of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland, 
nd  part  of  the  vesicuke  seminales.  Its  fibres, 
oining  with  those  of  its  fellow,  form  a  funnel- 
haped  hole,  that  draws  the  rectum  upwards 
fter  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces,  and  assists  in 
hutting  it.  The  levatores  ani  also  sustain  the 
ontents  of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the 
emen,  urine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and 
■erhaps,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  contribute 
;reatly  to  the  erection  of  the  penis. 

Levator  ani  parvus.  The  transverse  mus- 
e  °f  tlle  perinaeum  is  so  called  by  Riolan. 

,  Levator  coccygis.  Cowper’s  name  for  the 
1  -occygeus  muscle. 

Levator  labii  inferioris.  A  muscle  of 
ne  mouth  situated  below  the  lips.  Levator 
nenti,  of  Albinus.  Indsivus  inferior,  of  Win- 
ow.  Elevator  labii  inf  biroris  proprius,  of  Dou- 
•:  as  I  t  arises  from  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  roots 
ie  alveoli  of  two  incisor  teeth,  and  the  cus- 
matus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  lip  and 
hm  of  the  chin. 

Levator  labii  superiors  alasque  nasi. 
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Elevator  labii  superioris  proprius,  of  Douglas, 
Indsivus  lateralis  et  pyramidalis,  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  that  raises  the 
upper  lip  towards  the  orbit,  and  a  little  out¬ 
wards  ;  it  serves  also  to  draw  the  skin  of  the 
nose  upwards  and  outwards,  by  which  the  nostril 
is  dilated.  It  arises  by  two  distinct  origins  : 
the  first,  broad  and  fleshy,  from  the  external 
part  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  immediately  above  the  foramen 
infra  orbitarium;  the  second,  from  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  where  it 
joins  the  os  frontis.  The  first  portion  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  lip  and  orbicularis  muscle;  the 
second,  into  the  upper  lip  and  outer  part  of  the 
ala  nasi. 

Levator  labii  superioris  proprius.  Mus- 
culus  indsivus.  A  muscle  of  the  upper  lip.  It 
arises  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  lip. 

Levator  oculi.  See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Levator  palati.  A  muscle  situated  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  laterally. 
Levator  pallati  mollis ,  of  Albinus.  J Petrosal- 
pingo-staphilinus,  vel  sulpingo-staphilinus  inter - 
nus,  of  Winslow.  Salpingo-staphilinus,  of  Val¬ 
salva.  Pterigo-staphilinus  extemus  vulgo,  of 
Douglas.  Spheno-staphilinus,  of  Cowper.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where 
it  is  perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also 
from  the  membraneous  part  of  the  same  tube, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
uvula,  and  unites  with  its  fellow.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  velum  pendulum  palati  upwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  shut  the  passage  from  the 
fauces  into  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Levator  palati  mollis.  See  I.evator  palati. 

Levator  falpebras  superioris.  Aperiens 
palpebrarum  rectus.  Apertor  oculi.  A  proper 
muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  that  opens  the  eyes 
by  drawing  the  eyelid  upwards.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  above  the  rectus  superior  oculi, 
near  the  trochlearis,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad 
thin  tendon  into  the  cartilage  that  supports  the 
upper  eyelid. 

I.evator  parvus.  See  Transversus  perinei. 
Levator  proprius  scapula;.  See  Levator  scapula;. 
Levator  scapulae.  Levator  proprius  sca¬ 
pula;.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards  and 
a  little  forwards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  has  been  adopted  by 
Albinus.  Douglas  calls  it  elevator,  seu  mus - 
cuius patientice ;  and  Winslow,  angularis,  vulgo 
levator  proprius.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  nearly  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  is  situated  obliquely 
under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four,  and  sometimes  five  supe¬ 
rior  vertebraa  colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips, 
which  soon  unite  to  form  a  muscle  that  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  scapula 
upwards  and  a  little  forwards. 

Levatores  cost  arum.  See  Intercostal  muscles 
3  H  2 
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LEVER.  Vcctis.  An  obstetrical  instru¬ 
ment  for  aiding  the  descent  of  the  child’s  head 
through  the  pelvis.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same 
cases  as  the  forceps,  but  the  latter  is  a  preferable 
instrument,  and  the  lever  is  now  hardly  ever 
used.  It  is  improperly  called  a  lever,  as  it 
does  not  act  on  the  principle  of  the  lever  ;  it 
resembles  a  single  blade  of  the  forceps. 

Leviathan  i*enis.  Priapus  cell.  The  penis 
of  the  whale,  which,  when  dried  and  powdered, 
was  formerly  used  in  leucorrhcea  and  dysentery. 

LEVIGA'TION.  ( Leevigatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  lecvigo,  to  make  smooth.)  The  reduction 
of  a  hard  substance  by  trituration  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder. 

Levi' slicum.  See  Ligusticum  levisticum. 

Lf.xi rn  a/rm acon.  (From  Ay yw,  to  terminate, 
and  <pa.pu.anov,  poison.)  The  same  as  alexiphar- 
macon. 

Lexipyre'ticus.  (From  A 17701,  to  make  cease, 
and  nvperos,  a  fever. )  Febrifuge. 

Ley.  See  Lixionum. 

Leyden  jar.  See  Electricity. 

Leyden  phial.  See  Electricity. 

Liba'dium.  (From  Ai§afa,  to  make  moist: 
so  called  because  it  grows  in  watery  places.) 
The  lesser  centaury.  —  Turton. 

Libanion.  AiSaviov.  The  name  of  a  col- 
lyrium  described  by  Paul  of  iEgina. 

Lihano'tis.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  AiSavos, 
frankincense  :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
smell  to  frankincense.)  Rosemary. 

LI' BAN  US.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Lihanon  a 
mountain  in  Syria,  where  it  grows.)  1.  The 
Pinus  cedrus,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

2.  The  frankincense  tree,  or  Pinus  ahies. 

Liber.  See  Bark. 

Libu'rnum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  Liburnia,  the 
country  where  it  flourished.)  The  mealy-tree. 
See  Viburnum  lantana. 

Libyanon.  Ai Svavov.  The  Greek  name 
of  several  collyria. 

LI'GTIANUS.  (Aixavos;  from  Aeixoi,  to 
lick  :  so  called  because  it  is  used  in  tasting  a 
small  portion  of  any  thing.)  The  fore-finger. 

LI'CHEN.  (Aeixyr,  or  Aixyr.  Lichen, 
enis.  or  enos.  m.  ;  a  term,  Dr.  Mason  Good 
observes,  common  to  the  Greek  physiologists, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  pathologists.  By  the 
former  it  is  applied  to  an  extensive  genus  of 
the  alga*,  or  rather  to  many  of  its  species ;  and 
it  is  conjectured  by  Pliny  that  the  physicians 
applied  it  to  this  disease  from  the  resemblance 
it  produces,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  to  many 
of  the  spotty  and  minutely  tuberculated  lichens 
which  are  found  upon  stones,  walls,  barks  of 
trees  &c.  Gorrams,  however,  derives  it  from 
Xei x<n,  to  lick,  because  it  was  supposed  to  he 
cured  by  being  licked,  or  from  its  lambent  or 
tongue-like  form  over  different  parts  of  the 
body.)  The  lichen. 

I.  In  Pathology,  a  disease,  defined,  by  Dr. 
Wilkin,  an  extensive  eruption  of  papulae  affect¬ 
ing  adults,  connected  with  internal  disorder, 
usually  terminating  in  scurf;  recurrent,  not  con¬ 
tagious.  The  varieties  of  lichen  he  considers 
under  the  denominations  of  simplex,  agrius,  pi¬ 
laris,  livid  us,  tropicus,  circmiiscriptus,  and  urti¬ 
catus. 
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Flic  lichen  simplex  usually  commences  with 
headach,  flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of  appetite, 
general  languor,  and  increased  quickness  of 
the  pulse.  Distinct  red  papulae  arise  first 
about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or  on  the  arms;  and, 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  the  same 
appearance  takes  place  on  the  neck,  body,  and 
lower  extremities,  accompanied  with  an  unplea¬ 
sant  sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat 
aggravated  during  the  night.  In  about  a  week, 
the  colour  of  the  eruption  fades,  and  the  cuticle 
begins  to  separate ;  the  whole  surface  is  at 
length  covered  with  scurfy  exfoliations,  which 
are  particularly  large,  and  continue  longest  in 
the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  duration  of  the 
complaint  is  seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike  ; 
ten,  fourteen,  seventeen,  or  sometimes  twenty 
days,  intervene  betwixt  the  eruption  and  the  re¬ 
novation  of  the  cuticle.  The  febrile  state,  or 
rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  disorder,  is  seldom  considerable  enough  to 
confine  the  patient  to  the  house.  After  remain¬ 
ing  five  or  six  days,  it  is  generally  relieved  on 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  This,  as  well 
as  some  other  species  of  the  lichen,  occurs  about 
the  beginning  of  summer,  or  in  autumn,  more 
especially  affecting  persons  of  a  weak  and  irri¬ 
table  habit ;  hence  women  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  men.  Lichen  simplex  is  also  a  frequent 
sequel  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  fever  and 
catarrhal  inflammation,  of  which  it  seems  to 
produce  a  crisis. 

Lichen  circumscriptvs  is  characterised  by  clus¬ 
ters  or  patches  of  papulae,  which  have  a  well 
defined  margin,  and  are  of  an  irregularly  cir¬ 
cular  form.  Some  of  them  are  stationary  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  disappear ;  hut  others  extend 
gradually,  by  new  papulated  borders,  into  large 
figured  forms,  which  coalesce.  As  the  herders 
extend,  the  central  areas  become  even,  but  con¬ 
tinue  slightly  red  and  scurfy.  Sometimes,  be¬ 
fore  the  scurf  is  removed,  a  new  crop  of  papula; 
arises,  terminating  like  the  former  in  exfoli¬ 
ations;  and  by  these  new  eruptions  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks.  It  may 
be  excited  either  by  internal  or  external  causes 
of  irritation.  In  adults  it  is  occasionally  pro¬ 
duced  by  vaccination,  and  may  be  deemed 
proof  of  the  full  affection  of  the  constitution  by 
the  virus. 

Little  medicinal  treatment  is  necessary  foi  ] 
these  species  of  lichen.  It  is  sufficient  that 
patients  avoid  heating  themselves  by  much  ex -I 
ereise  or  by  stimulants,  and  take  a  light  diet 
w  ith  diluent  drinks,  and  a  gentle  laxative  oc¬ 
casionally.  The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  < 
grateful  tonic  to  the  stomach  during  the  pe 
riod  of  exfoliation  ;  or  a  light  chalybeate  ma; 
he  taken  with  advantage  at  the  same  periodi 
All  strong  external  applications  are  impro 
per,  especially  preparations  of  mercury  am 
of  sulphur,  which  produce  severe  irritation 
The  ancients  recommended  that  the  parts  shouli 
be  besmeared  every  morning  with  saliva  ;  am 
some  demulcent  lotion,  as  a  substitute  for  thi 
uncleanly  expedient,  prepared  with  the  whit 
of  egg,  or  emulsion  of  almonds,  will  relieve  th 
painful  sensations  of  the  patient. 

The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  nausei 
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pain  in  the  stomach,  headach,  loss  of  strength, 
and  deep-seated  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  fits  of 
coldness  and  shivering  ;  which  symptoms  con¬ 
tinue  several  days,  and  are  sometimes  relieved 
by  the  papulous  eruption.  The  papulae  are 
distributed  in  clusters,  or  often  in  large  patches, 
chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
the  neck,  face,  back,  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  ; 
they  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  have  a  red¬ 
ness,  or  some  degree  of  inflammation,  diffused 
round  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at¬ 
tending  with  itching,  heat,  and  a  painful  tin¬ 
gling.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed,  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  it  was  produced  from  imprudent  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  that  an  acute  disease  ensued,  with 
great  quickness  of  the  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains 
of  the  bowels,  frequent  vomiting,  headach,  and 
delirium.  After  these  symptoms  had  continued 
ten  days,  or  somewhat  longer,  the  patient  re¬ 
covered,  though  the  eruption  did  not  return. 
The  diffuse  redness  connecting  the  papula?,  and 
the  tendency  to  become  pustular,  distinguish 
the  lichen  agrius  from  the  lichen  simplex,  and 
the  other  varieties  of  this  complaint,  in  which 
the  inflammation  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
basis  of  the  papula?,  and  terminates  in  scurf,  or 
•scales. 

Lichen  pilaris.  This  is  merely  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  species  of  lichen,  and  like  it, 
■often  alternates  with  complaints  of  the  head,  or 
■stomach,  in  irritable  habits.  The  peculiarity 

■  of  the  eruption  is,  that  the  small  tubercles  or 
rasperities  appear  only  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs 

■  of  the  skin,  being  probably  occasioned  by  an 
enlargement  of  their  bulbs,  or  an  unusual  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  them. 
-This  affection  is  distinguishable  from  the  cutis 
tanserina,  by  its  permanency,  by  its  red  papulae, 
•and  by  the  troublesome  itching  or  tingling  which 
attends  it.  If  a  part  thus  affected  be  violently 
rubbed,  some  of  the  papulae  enlarge  to  the  size 
>of  wheals,  but  the  tumour  soon  subsides  again. 
'The  eruption  continues  more  or  less  vivid  for 
■about  ten  days,  and  terminates,  as  usual,  in 
small  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which 
surrounds  the  base  of  each  hair.  This  com¬ 
plaint,  as  likewise  the  lichen  agrius,  frequently 
■occurs  in  persons  accustomed  to  drink  largely 
of  spirituous  liquors  undiluted. 

Lichen  lividus.  The  papula?  characterising 
this  eruption  are  of  a  dark  red,  or  livid  hue, 
nnd  somewhat  more  permanent  than  in  the 
foregoing  species  of  lichen.  They  appear 
chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs,  but  sometimes 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are 
"'ally  succeeded,  though  at  very  uncertain  pe¬ 
riods,  by  slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  after 
Much  a  fresh  eruption  is  not  preceded  nor  at¬ 
tended  by  any  febrile  symptoms.  It  principally 
Affects  persons  of  weak  constitution,  who  live 
on  a  poor  diet,  and  are  engaged  in  laborious 
occupations.  Young  persons,  and  often  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  confined  situations,  or  using  little 
exercise,  are  also  subject  to  the  lichen  lividus; 
nnd,  in  them,  the  papulae  are  generally  inter¬ 
mixed  with  petechia?,  or  larger  purple  spots, 
resembling  vibices.  Ibis  circumstance  points 
»ut  the  affinity  of  the  lichen  lividus  with  the 
(purpura,  or  land-scurvy,  and  the  connection  is 
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further  proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which 
are  the  same  in  both  complaints.  The  same 
method  of  treatment  is  likewise  successful  in 
both  cases.  They  are  presently  cured  by  nou¬ 
rishing  food,  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
along  with  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  and  vitriolic 
acid,  or  the  tincture  of  muriated  steel. 

Lichen  tropicus.  I5y  this  term  is  expressed 
the  prickly  heal,  a  papulous  eruption,  almost 
universally  affecting  Europeans  settled  in  tro¬ 
pical  climates.  The  prick ly  heat  appears  with¬ 
out  any  preceding  disorder  of  the  constitution. 
It  consists  of  numerous  papula?,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pin’s  head,  and  elevated  so  as  to 
produce  a  considerable  roughness  on  the  skin. 
The  papula?  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and 
often  exhibit  an  irregular  form,  two  or  three  of 
them  being  in  many  places  united  together; 
but  no  redness  or  inflammation  extends  to  the 
skin  in  the  interstices  of  the  papula?. 

Dr.  Bateman  has  introduced  another  species 
—  Lichen  urticatus.  In  its  first  appearance  it 
is  in  irregular,  inflamed  wheals,  so  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  spots  excited  by  the  bites  of  bugs 
or  gnats,  as  almost  to  deceive  the  observer. 
The  inflammation,  however,  subsides  in  a  day 
or  two,  leaving  small,  elevated,  itching  papula?. 
While  the  first  wheals  are  thus  terminating,  new 
ones  continue  to  appear  in  succession,  until  the 
whole  body  and  limbs  are  spotted  with  papula?, 
which  becomes  here  and  there  confluent,  in 
small  patches.  This  eruption  is  peculiar  to 
children :  it  commences,  in  some  cases,  soon 
after  birth,  and  sometimes  later,  and  continues 
with  great  obstinacy  for  many  months.  Both 
the  wheals  and  the  papulte  are  accompanied  with 
intense  itching,  which  is  exceedingly  severe  in 
the  night,  occasioning  an  almost  total  inter¬ 
ruption  of  sleep,  and  considerable  loss  of  flesh. 

Frequent  tepid  bathing,  light  covering,  espe¬ 
cially  in  lied,  with  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
sulphur,  or  the  hydrargyrus  sulphuratus  niger, 
internally,  appear  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 
The  skin  will  not  bear  stimulation,  and  is  irri¬ 
tated  even  by  a  bath  of  too  high  temperature. 
When  it  has  occurred  in  feeble  and  emaciated 
children,  it  is  relieved  by  chalybeate  medicines, 
as  the  vinum  ferri,  or  the  solution  of  the  tar¬ 
trate  before  mentioned.  This  combination  of 
inflamed  papulae,  with  intense  itching,  unites 
the  characters  of  the  lichen  and  prurigo ;  a 
union  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  likewise  not 
unfrequent  in  young  adult  persons. 

A  species  of  lichen  has  lately  been  described 
by  M.  Biett  under  the  name  of  lichen  gi/ratus, 
in  which  the  papula?  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 
form. 

II.  In  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
(applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  plant,  which  was 
supposed  by  them  to  cure  the  lichen  or  tetter,) 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia  ; 
Order,  Algce.  There  are  several  species,  some 
of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

Lichen  apiithosus.  Muscus  camutalis.  This 
plant  is  said  to  have  a  good  effect  in  some  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  intestines,  but  is  not  used  in  thu 
practice  of  this  country. 

Lichen  arboreus  pullus.  See  Lichen  olivarius. 
Lichen  caninus.  The  systematic  name  of 
3  II  3 
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the  ash-coloured  ground  liverwort.  Lichen 
terrestris.  Lichen  cinereus  terrestris.  Muscus 
caninus.  This  cryptogamous  plant  has  a  weak, 
faint  smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  highly  extolled  as  a  medicine  of 
singular  virtue,  in  preventing  and  curing  that 
dreadful  disorder  which  is  produced  by  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is  now  deservedly  for¬ 
gotten. 

Lichen  cinereus  terrestris.  See  Lichen  ca¬ 
ninus. 

Lichen  cocciferus.  See  Lichen  pyxidatus. 

Lichen  coccineus.  See  Lichen  pyxidatus. 

Lichen  islandicus.  The  former  name  of 
the  Iceland  moss,  or  liverwort.  See  Cetraria 
islandica  in  the  Supplement. 

Lichen  marinus.  See  Ulva  lactuca. 

Lichen  olivarius.  Tree  liverwort.  Lichen 
arboreus  pullus.  An  infusion  of  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  strengthening  to  the  lungs,  and  given 
in  haemorrhages,  and  against  old  coughs. 

Lichen  plicatus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  muscus  arboreus.  This  plant,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Linnaeus,  is  applied  by  the  Lap¬ 
landers  to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by  a  long 
journey.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  is  applied 
with  that  intention  to  bleeding  vessels. 

Lichen  prunastri.  Muscus  arboreus.  This 
is  astringent,  and  is  used  to  strengthen  the 
lungs. 

Lichen  pulmonarius.  Lichen  arboreus. 
Pectoral  moss.  Tree  lungwort.  Oak  lungs. 
Hazel  crottles.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  muscus  pulmonarius  quercinus.  Pul- 
monaria  arborea.  This  sub-astringent  and  rather 
acid  plant  was  once  in  high  estimation  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially  coughs, 
asthmas,  and  catarrhs.  Its  virtues  are  similar, 
and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  lichen 
islandicus. 

Lichen  pyxidatus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cup-moss.  Muscus  pyxidatus.  Muscu- 
lus  pyxoides  terrestris.  Lichen  pyxidat  us  major. 
Lichen  coccineus.  The  Lichen  cocciferus  and 
pyxidatus,  very  common  little  plants,  are  both 
used  indifferently  by  the  common  people  in 
this  country  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  in 
the  form  of  decoction. 

Lichen  roccella.  Canary  archel.  Herb 
archel.  Roccella.  Rocella  tinctorum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  roccella  of  the  shops. 
This  plant  has  been  employed  medicinally  with 
success  in  allaying  the  cough  attendant  on 
phthisis,  and  in  hysterical  coughs.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  use  i9  as  a  blue  dye.  It  is  imported  to  us 
as  it  is  gathered  :  those  who  prepare  it  for  the 
use  of  the  dyer  grind  it  betwixt  stones,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  bruise,  but  not  to  reduce  it  into 
powder,  and  then  moisten  it  occasionally  with  a 
strong  spirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itself  mixed  with 
quicklime:  in  a  few  days,  it  acquires  a  pur¬ 
plish  red,  and,  at  length,  a  blue  colour  ;  in  the 
first  state  it  is  called  archel,  in  the  latter  laemus 
or  litmus. 

Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a  test,  either 
staining  paper  with  it,  or  by  infusing  it  in 
Water,  when  it  is  very  commonly,  but  with 
great  impropriety,  called  tincture  of  turnsole. 
The  persons  by  whom  this  article  was  prepared 
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formerly  gave  it  the  name  of  turnsole,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  it  was  extracted  from  the  turnsole, 
heliotropium  tricoccum,  in  order  to  keep  its  true 
source  a  secret.  The  tincture  should  not  he 
too  strong,  otherwise  it  will  have  a  violet  tinge,  j 
which,  however,  may  he  removed  by  dilution,  i 
The  light  of  the  sun  turns  it  red,  even  in  close  i 
vessels.  It  may  be  made  with  spirit  instead  of  | 

water.  This  tincture,  or  paper  stained  with  it,  | 
is  presently  turned  red  by  acids ;  and  if  it  be  ) 
first  reddened  by  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  or  | 
some  weak  acid,  its  blue  colour  vvill  be  restored  i 
by  an  alkali. 

Lichen  saxatilis.  The  systematic  name  of  i 
the  muscus  cranii  humani.  Usnea.  This  moss,  i 
when  growing  on  the  human  skull,  was  formerly  ) 
in  high  estimation,  but  is  now  deservedly  for-  j 
gotten. 

Lichen  velleus.  This  has  the  same  virtues  i 
as  the  lichen  pulmonarius. 

LI'EN.  (en,  enis.  m. ;  from  Aetos,  soft  or  I 
smooth.)  The  spleen.  See  Spleen. 

Lien  sin  a  rum.  The  faba  /Egyptia.  See  j 

Nymphcca  nelumbo. 

LIENTE'RIA.  (o,  <v.  f.  ;  from  Aeios,  Lj 
smooth,  and  evrepov,  the  intestine.)  Lientery.  |l 
See  Diarrhoea. 

LIFE.  Bios.  Vita.  The  word  life  has  fl 
been  used  in  two  acceptations:  in  the  one  it  -f 
means  the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena  result-  u 
ing  from  the  activities  of  an  organised  body  ;  in  ,1 
the  other  it  means  the  cause  of  those  activities,  t* 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  or-  j  L 
ganised  and  inorganic  bodies,  have  been  noticed  j) 
in  the  article  Body. 

Organisation  is  necessary  to  the  manifestation  i 
of  life  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  alone  suffi-  ik 
cient  for  this  end,  since  a  dead  animal  before  Hi 
the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  may,  under  n 
certain  circumstances,  retain  its  organisation  tu 
unchanged,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  cognisable  by! It 
our  senses.  Hence  the  majority  of  physiologists |n 
have  supposed  the  cause  of  life  to  reside  in  anil 
unknown  something  superadded  to  the  organisa-tjl 
tion  ;  a  few,  however,  have  maintained  that  the]  bi 
cause  of  life  does  indeed  consist  in  the  mere! 
organisation,  although  the  mechanical  or  chemi-i  i : 
cal  arrangements  from  which  the  phenomena  of)  n 
life  result,  are  so  minute  and  so  intricate  as  to- 1 
elude  our  observation. 

A  great  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held  byl  HI 
physiologists  in  different  ages,  as  to  the  nature) pi 
of  life  :  of  these  we  shall  here  give  a  very  brief  '1 
review. 

Hippocrates  recognised  a  power  in  the  living  I  1 
body,  which  he  calls  <pvms,  nature ;  and  this  lid  111 
represents  as  acting  instinctively,  and  doing!  I 
what  is  needful  for  the  preservation  of  thi  lo 
frame. 

Aristotle  divided  the  vital  powers  into  thin  : 
nutritive,  Spftrriuov  ;  sensitive,  aiaOyriKov  ;  op^c||| 
titive,  opcKTuutv ;  locomotive,  Kiinpixov  Kara  ronori  I  s 
and  cogitative,  SiavoyriKov. 

lie  referred  the  first  four  of  these  to  a  kind 
of  soul  common  to  man,  animals,  and  plants!  I 
but  regarded  the  thinking  faculty  as  apperlf 
tabling  to  another  kind  of  soul,  capable  cl  h 
a  separate  and  independent  existence.  'flu 
soul  common  to  all  organised  beings  appeaq 
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to  be  no  other  than  a  vital  principle.  This 
classification  of  the  vital  powers  will  be  found 
to  correspond  nearly  with  Bichat’s  doctrine  of 
the  animal  and  organic  life ;  the  nutritive 
faculty  of  Aristotle  corresponding  with  the 
organic  life,  and  the  combined,  sensitive,  ap¬ 
petitive,  and  motive  faculties,  with  the  animal 
life. 

Galen,  perceiving  that  Aristotle  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  error  in  associating  phenomena  which 
involve  consciousness  and  will,  with  those  of 
mere  automatic  life,  proposed  a  new  classification 
of  the  vital  powers  or  faculties.  These  lie 
divided  into  the  natural,  which  is  centred  in  the 
liver,  and  presides  over  nutrition,  growth,  and 
generation  ;  the  vital,  which  resides  in  the  heart, 
and  communicates  life  and  heat  through  the 
arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  ;  and  the 
animal,  which  is  seated  in  the  brain,  producing 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  causing  sensation 
and  motion  by  means  of  the  nerves,  and  pre¬ 
siding  over  all  the  other  functions.  Three 
kinds  of  spirits,  the  natural,  animal,  and  vital, 
formed  by  a  sort  of  exhalation  from  the  blood, 
minister  to  the  respective  faculties,  and  convey 
their  influence  through  the  appropriate  channels. 
Besides  the  three  principal  faculties,  Galen  ad¬ 
mitted  the  existence  of  certain  subordinate 
:  faculties  which  presided  over  particular  organs. 
In  this  fanciful  arrangement  we  may  trace  two 
'  correct  physiological  notions ;  the  one  of  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  those  functions  which  are 
i  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  living  being,  and 
those  which  maintain  its  conscious  relations  to 
i external  things;  the  other  of  modifications  of 
the  vital  force  as  exercised  in  different  organs. 
Galen  referred  the  organic  faculties  to  nature, 
Quins —  the  vital  principle  of  Hippocrates;  the 

■  voluntary  faculties  he  ascribed  to  the  soul. 

The  physiological  opinions  of  the  ancients 
• remained  paramount  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
•when  Paracelsus  appeared  as  the  head  of  a 
chemical  school  of  physiology.  The  physiologists 
of  this  school,  however,  by  no  means  excluded 
a  vital  principle  from  their  speculations;  for 
Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont,  its  two  most 
distinguished  teachers,  not  only  admit  the  ex¬ 
istence  ot  a  vital  principle,  but  personify  it 
under  the  name  of  Archeus,  whom  they  seem  to 
regard  as  a  very  clever  operative  chemist,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  laboratory  of  the  living  body.  See 
Arduous  and  Paracelsists. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  chemical 
researches  ot  Hooke  and  Boyle  gave  rise  to 
more  plausible  applications  of  chemistry  to  the 
explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  and  no  less 
i persons  than  Sylvius,  Willis,  Mayow,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  with  others  of  high  reputation,  were,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  disciples  of  the  chemical 

■  school.  At  the  same  period,  the  atomic  theory 
of  Descartes  had  given  rise  to  the  mathematical 
school,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  explain  all 
the  vital  phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

tBorelli  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  this 
jschool.  Sec*  I atr  o- mat  he mallei, 

_  When  the  chemical  and  mathematical  doc¬ 
trines  1, ad  had  their  run,  a  general  recognition 

if"'  absurdity  gave  rise  to  a  new  school, 
styled  the  dynamic,  because  the  vital  phenomena 
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were  attributed  to  a  Swagis  or  power,  acting  in 
a  great  measure  independently  of  external 
causes.  Stahl  is  generally  considered  as  the 
father  of  this  school ;  and,  according  to  him, 
the  rational  soul  is  the  prime  agent  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  body  and  the  maintenance  of  all 
its  functions.  The  anima  of  Stahl  was  a  very 
near  relation  of  the  Archeus  of  Van  Helmont, 
though  its  mode  of  operation  was  very  different. 
Stahl  regarded  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
anatomy,  as  equally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  vital  phenomena.  He  believed 
his  anima  to  have  no  particular  seat,  but  to  be 
diffused  tl  lrough  the  whole  frame,  endowing 
every  organ  and  texture  with  its  peculiar  vital 
properties,  perceiving  in  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  causing  contraction  in  the  muscles,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  influence  of  the  brain.  Stahl’s 
system  involves  the  absurdity  of  an  unconscious 
intelligence ;  it  supposes  that  the  soul  can  con¬ 
trive  and  operate  without  being  aware  of  it. 

I  he  views  of  Stahl  were  however  partially 
adopted  by  many  distinguished  writers,  and  the 
tenet  that  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  all  the  vital 
motions,  was  laboriously  maintained  by  Whytt. 

This  ingenious  physiologist  distinguished  the 
vital  motions  into  the  natural,  involuntary,  and 
voluntary.  The  natural  motions  are  those 
which  are  sustained  by  the  moderate  and  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  nervous  power,  uninfluenced  by 
the  will  or  any  other  stimulus:  such  are  the 
tension  of  the  sphincters  and  the  general  tone 
of  parts  ;  —  the  involuntary  are  those  excited 
by  stimuli  applied  to  the  nerves,  in  all  of  which 
the  soul  acts  automatically  and  of  necessity,  but 
without  consciousness  ;  —  the  voluntary  motions 
are  the  same  as  those  so  designated  bv  other 
authors.  With  respect  to  the  first  class,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Whytt,  in  common  with  too 
many  other  physiologists,  lost  sight  of  the  great 
principle  that  the  state  of  the  living  body  is  one 
of  constant  relation  to  external  nature  ;  that 
numerous  extraneous  causes  are  continually 
operating  upon  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
class  of  vital  motions  independent  of  stimuli  is, 
in  all  probability,  purely  imaginary.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  involuntary  motions, 
or  those  in  which  the  soul  intervenes  without 
consciousness,  if  Whytt  meant  that  the  soul, 
even  at  the  moment  of  its  intervention,  is 
actually  unconscious  of  its  own  operation,  the 
idea  is  manifestly  absurd  ;  since  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  operation  of  an  intelligent  being 
but  as  some  mode  of  consciousness:  but  if  be 
meant  (as  lie  probably  did).,  that  the  action  of 
the  soul  is  so  slight  and  transitory  as  to  leave 
no  trace  in  the  memory  even  a  moment  after, 
what  evidence  can  we  have  that  it  has  taken 
place ? 

The  chemical,  mathematical,  and  dynamic 
theories,  were  tempered  and  combined  by  1  loll— 
maim  and  Boerhaave,  who  were  rather  judicious 
critics  than  original  thinkers  on  physiology. 
They  insisted  upon  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  over  all  the  organic  functions, 
whether  performed  chemically  or  mechanically. 
They  thus  substituted  the  nervous  energy  for 
the  anima  of  Slab),  forgetful  of  those  lower 
animals  in  which  the  existence  of  nervous  mat- 
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ter,  though  probable,  is  hypothetical ;  and  of 
plants,  in  which  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  but 
both  of  which  are  nevertheless  endowed  with 
life. 


The  illustrious  Haller,  turning  from  empty 
speculations  to  the  observation  of  facts,  estab¬ 
lished  by  experiment  the  existence  of  two  great 
modifications  of  vital  power,  namely,  sensibility 
and  irritability.  The  former  of  these  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  reside  exclusively  in  the  brain  and 
nerves,  the  latter  in  the  muscular  fibre.  He 
believed  that  the  muscles  have  a  nervous  power, 
or  vis  nervea ,  distributed  to  them  from  the  brain 
through  the  nerves,  distinct  from  their  proper 
irritability,  or  vis  insita.  During  the  contro¬ 
versies  carried  on  with  contemporary  physiolo¬ 
gists,  it  became  evident  that  Haller  had  taken 
too  limited  a  view-  of  sensibility  and  irritability, 
since  many  parts  unquestionably  endowed  with 
life  do  not  possess  either  of  these  properties  as 
defined  by  him.  The  researches  of  Haller, 
however,  put  physiologists  in  the  right  track  — 
that  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of  life  as 
modified  by  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  deve¬ 
loped.  Hence  we  now  recognise  an  animal 
and  an  organic  sensibility;  an  animal  and  an 
organic  contractility ,  of  which  last  irritability  is 
one  of  the  species.  The  study  of  general  ana¬ 
tomy,  first  raised  into  importance  by  Bichat, 
has  extended  the  field  for  such  investigations, 
and  shown  that  there  are  no  two  textures  the 
vital  endowments  of  which  are  precisely  similar  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  if  we  would  attain  to 
just  views  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  it  must  be 
by  tracing  the  modification  of  a  few  general 
powers  in  the  various  textures  of  which  the 
living  body  is  composed.  After  Haller’s  time, 
John  Hunter  advanced  his  great  doctrine  of  the 
life  of  the  blood,  which  had,  indeed,  been  zeal¬ 
ously  maintained  by  Harvey,  but  with  so  much 
inconsistency  and  obscurity,  that  his  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  not  worthy  of  much  atten¬ 
tion.  For  some  time  the  experiments  and 
reasonings  of  Hunter  did  not  produce  very 
general  conviction  ;  but  the  doubts  of  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  been  dissipated  by  further  research 
and  reflection  ;  and  the  blood  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  endowed  with  life  — perhaps 
indeed  as  the  original  source  from  which  the 
vital  power  of  the  solid  parts  is  derived. 

The  opinions  on  life  which  regard  it  as  the 
result  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  vital  principle,  need  not  be 
dilated  upon,  because  they  have  never  been 
embraced  by  any  school  of  physiologists,  nor 
defended  with  any  show  of  reason  ;  and  are,  in 
truth,  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  man¬ 
kind. 

In  asserting  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle, 
we  by  no  means  attempt  to  define  its  nature, 
but  consider  it  simply  as  the  unknown  cause  of 
Life . 

Several  physiologists,  particularly  ttuflon, 
Needham,  and  Trcviranus,  have  been  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  matter  peculiar  to  living 
bodies,  and  alone  susceptible  of  organisation. 

This  doctrine  has  been  ably  defended  by  lrevi- 
ranus,  who  concludes,  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
matter  which  is  ever  moving,  by  which  all 


living  beings,  animal  and  vegetable,  posses* 
life,  and  which,  though  immutable  in  its  essence, 
is,  notwithstanding,  variable  in  its  form,  and  is 
incessantly  changing  it. 

That  this  matter  is  deprived  of  form  itself, 
but  nevertheless  ready  to  take  that  of  life ;  that 
it  maintains  a  determinate  form  under  the  in-  i 
fluence  of  external  causes;  that  it  only  con-  t 
tinues  in  that  form  so  long  as  these  causes  are  h 
active,  and  that  it  takes  another  so  soon  as  I 
new  causes  influence  it. 

That  the  matter  capable  of  life,  and  the  living  l 
principle,  exist  reciprocally,  and  that  death  is  |> 
only  a  passage  of  certain  forms  of  this  matter  to 
certain  others. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  on  which  nothing 
is  positively  known,  or  probably  ever  will  be. 

There  is  one  physiological  error  which  ap-  li 
pears  to  have  been  almost  universal  till  of  late  jp 
years,  namely,  that  of  regarding  the  vital  prin-  III 
ciple  as  self-acting,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
something  capable  of  reacting  on  the  application  jq 
of  extraneous  stimuli.  The  researches  of  Tiede-  il 
mann  and  De  Blainville  have  perhaps  gone  It 
further  than  those  of  any  other  physiologists  to  j|| 
establish  a  just  view  of  this  subject,  and  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  life,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  is  a  I 
power  of  reaction  modified  in  every  part  according  H 
to  its  texture,  and  called  into  operation  in  each  IJ 
texture  by  appropriate  stimuli. 

The  term  vital  principle  is  to  be  received  *  i 
only  as  a  general  expression  for  the  power  by  1 1 
which  the  phenomena  of  life  are  produced :  If 
physiologists  must  not,  at  present,  attempt  to  (  | 
determine  the  nature  of  this  power — whether  it  i  t 
reside  in  one  agent  or  in  many  —  whether  it  be  1 1 
a  property  of  some  particular  kind  of  matter,  II 
or  something  superadded  to  common  matter.  If 
These  questions,  indeed,  afford  scope  for  philo-  III 
sophical  speculations  which  may,  at  some  future  il 
period,  be  useful,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  || 
discouraged  ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  moment  we  make  a  supposed  II 
solution  of  them  the  basis  of  any  practical  views  I* 
in  physiology,  we  are  sure  to  be  led  astray. 

LTG  AMENT.  (I.igamentum,  i.  n.  ;  from  til 
ligo,  to  bind.)  An  elastic  and  strong  mem-  lit 
brane,  connecting  theextremities  of  the  moveable  I  is 
bones.  Ligaments  are  divided  into  capsular,  I) a 
which  surround  joints  like  a  bag,  and  connecting  in 
ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular  ligaments  rfl 
is  to  connect  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  j  a 
bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux  of  synovia ;  the  III 
external  and  internal  connecting  ligaments  pH 
strengthen  the  union  of  the  extremities  of  the  I II 
moveable  bones. 

Lioamenta  ala'ria.  Alar  ligaments.  Two  f  1 
ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  a  major  and  a  minor,  1  W 
are  named  alar  from  their  wing-like  shape. 

Lioamenta  interspinaha.  Interspinous  II 
ligaments.  The  ligaments  which  pass  between  |  Mi 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

Lioamenta  intertransveusalia.  Inter- 1  H 
transverse  ligaments.  The  ligaments  which  pass  I  n 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  ver-fli 
tehr;e. 

Lioamenta  radiata.  The  ligaments  pass-ill 
ing  between  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  iindjlb 
the  sternum:  also  those  which  pass  from  the  ho 
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extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  over  the 
Sternum. 

Ligamenta  sub/lava.  See  Spinal  cord. 

Ligaments,  crucial.  The  ligaments  which 
cross  each  other  within  the  knee-joint. 

Ligaments,  lateral.  Ligaments  situated 
at  the  sides  of  a  joint,  as  the  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  knee  and  wrist. 

Ligaments,  vaginal.  The  sheath-like  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers. 

Ligamkntum  annulare.  Annular  or  ring- 
like  ligament :  the  name  of  a  strong  ligament  on 
each  ankle  and  each  wrist. 

Ligamentum  arteriosum.  The  ductus  ar¬ 
teriosus  of  the  foetus,  which  becomes  a  ligament 
after  birth,  is  so  called. 

Ligamentum  hrachio-cubitale.  The  bra- 
chio-cubital  ligament.  The  expansion  of  the 
lateral  ligament,  which  is  fixed  in  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over  the  cap¬ 
sular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres,  and  is  inserted 
like  radii  on  the  side  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna ;  it  is  covered  on  the  inside  by 
several  tendons,  w  hich  adhere  closely  to  it,  and 
seem  to  strengthen  it  very  considerably. 

Ligamentum  brachio-radiale.  The  bra- 
chio-radial  ligament.  The  expansion  of  the 
lateral  ligament  which  runs  over  the  external 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  inserted  round  the 
coronary  ligament,  from  thence  all  the  way 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  also  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  ulna.  Through  all 
this  passage  it  covers  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  is  covered  by  several  tendons  adhering 
■  closely  to  both. 

Ligamentum  capsulare.  See  Ligaments. 

Ligamentum  ciliare.  See  Ciliary  ligament. 

Ligamentum  conoides.  A  ligament  which 
passes  from  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  to 
Ithe  clavicle. 

Ligamentum  deltoides.  The  triangular 
I  ligament  which  passes  from  the  malleolus  in¬ 
terims  of  the  tibia  to  the  astragalus  os  calcis  and 
os  naviculare. 

Ligamentum  denticu latum.  A  ligament 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
.  marrow. 

Ligamentum  fallopii.  The  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus,  and  also  Poupart’s  ligament,  has 
:been  so  called. 

Ligamentum  infundibuliforme.  The  liga¬ 
ment  which  joins  the  atlas  to  the  occipital  hone. 

Ligamentum  interclaviculare.  The  liga¬ 
ment  which  joins  the  two  clavicles  behind  the 
top  of  the  sternum. 

Lin  amentum  interosseum.  The  ligament 
uniting  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  also  that 
between  the  tibia  and  tibula. 

Ligamentum  latum.  The  broad  ligament 
of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus.  See  Liver, 

•  and  Uterus. 

Ligamentum  nuchas.  Cervical  ligament. 
A  strong  ligament  which  arises  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  spine  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  de¬ 
scends  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  adhering  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra:. 

Ligamentum  orbiculake.  The  ligament 

•  which  binds  the  neck  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna. 

Ligamentum  ovaiui.  The  thick  round  por- 
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lion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  by 
which  the  ovarium  is  connected  with  the  uterus. 

Ligamentum  posticum  winslovii.  Posterior 
ligament  of  Winslow.  This  consists  of  irre¬ 
gular  bands,  passing  obliquely  over  the  hack 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  to  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia. 

Ligamentum  poupartii.  Fallopian  liga¬ 
ment.  Poupart’s  ligament.  A  ligament  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis. 

Ligamentum  rhomboiiies.  Ligamentum 

rhomboideum.  The  ligament  which  binds  the 
clavicle  to  the  first  rib. 

Ligamentum  rotundum.  The  round  lio-a- 
ment  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus. 

Ligamentum  teres.  The  round  ligament 
of  the  hip-joint.  See  Femoris,  os. 

Ligamentum  trapezoides.  Ligamentum 

trapezouleum.  A  ligament  which  passes  from 
the  point  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula 
to  the  under  edge  of  the  clavicle. 

Ligamentum  triangulare.  A  ligament 

extending  from  the  coracacoid  to  the  acromial 
process  of  the  scapula. 

LI'GATUllE.  ( Ligatura ,  re.  f.  ;  from  ligo, 
to  bind.)  A  thread,  or  silk,  of  various  thick¬ 
ness,  covered  with  white  wax,  for  the  purpose 
of  tying  arteries,  or  veins,  or  other  parts.  Li¬ 
gatures  should  be  round  and  very  firm,  so  as  to 
allow  their  being  tied  with  some  force,  without 
risk  of  breaking.  For  the  effect  of  ligatures  on 
arteries,  see  Aneurism. 

LIGHT.  Lux.  The  nature  of  light  has 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  numerous  opinions  have  been  entertained 
concerning  it.  It  has  been  sometimes  considered 
as  a  distinct  substance,  at  other  times  as  a 
quality ;  sometimes  as  a  cause,  frequently  as  an 
effect ;  by  some  it  has  been  considered  as  a 
compound,  by  others  as  a  simple  substance. 
Philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  mostly 
agreed  as  to  the  independent  existence  of  light, 
or  the  cause  by  which  see. 

Nature  of  Light.  —  Light  is  that,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  any  body  producing  the  sensation 
of  vision,  or  perception  of  other  bodies,  by 
depicting  an  image  of  external  objects  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  Hence  it  announces  to  ani¬ 
mals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  surround 
them,  and  enables  them  to  distinguish  these 
bodies  into  transparent,  opake,  and  coloured. 
See  Vision.  I  best*  properties  are  so  essentially 
connected  w  ith  the  presence  of  light,  that  bodies 
lose  them  in  the  dark,  and  become  undistin- 
guishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  sub¬ 
stance  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  particles,  which  are  actually  pro¬ 
jected  from  luminous  bodies,  and  which  probably 
never  return  again  to  the  body  from  which  they 
were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space. 

It  exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties  of 
matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  in  optics. _  In 

older  to  facilitate  the  doctiine  of  light,  we  shall 
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shortly  explain  a  few  terms  made  use  of  by 
philosophers  when  treating  of  it ;  namely,  — 

A  ray  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion 
of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body. 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage 
for  the  rays  of  light. 

A  beam  of  light  is  a  body  of  parallel  rays. 

A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  body  of  diverging  or 
converging  rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a 
common  point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from 
a  point,  and  continually  separate  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  parallel  when  the  lines 
which  they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed. 

The  focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  con¬ 
verging  rays  are  directed. 

Sources  of  Light.  —  Light  is  emitted  from 
the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  other  luminous 
bodies.  It  is  produced  by  percussion,  during 
electrisation,  combustion,  and  in  various  other 
chemical  processes. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly  emitting 
light,  is  a  question  which  probably  will  for  ever 
bailie  human  understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  exists 
previously,  either  combined  w  ith  the  combusti¬ 
ble  body,  or  with  the  substance  which  supports 
the  combustion.  The  light  liberated  during 
chemical  action,  formed  a  constituent  part  of 
the  bodies  which  act  on  each  other. 

Chemical  properties.  —  The  chemical  effects 
of  light  have  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  —  Its  influence  upon  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  other  substances,  is  as  follow's:  — 

1.  On  vegetables.  —  Everybody  knows  that 
most  of  the  discous  flowers  turn  constantly  to¬ 
wards  the  sun  till  he  sets,  and  again  present 
their  faces  to  him  when  he  appears  above  the 
horizon  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  change  of  position  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  agency  of  light ;  and  that 
plants  which  grow  in  windows,  in  the  inside  of 
houses,  are,  as  it  were,  solicitous  to  turn  their 
leaves  towards  the  light.  Natural  philosophers 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  influence  ot  light 
on  vegetation.  It  was  first  observed  that  plants 
growing  in  the  shade,  or  darkness,  are  pale  and 
without  colour.  The  term  etiolation  has  been 
given  to  this  phenomenon,  and  the  plants  in 
which  it  takes  place  are  said  to  be  etiolated,  or 
blanched.  Gardeners  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  to  furnish  our  tables 
with  white  and  tender  vegetables.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  a  certain  height,  they  com¬ 
press  the  leaves,  by  tying  them  together,  and  by 
this  means  (or  by  lying  earth  over  them)  deprive 
them  of  the  contact  of  light;  and  thus  it  is  that 
our  white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive,  \e., 
are  obtained.  For  the  same  reason,  wood  is 
white  under  the  green  bark  ;  and  roots  are  less 
coloured  than  plants:  some  ot  them  alter  their 
taste,  ike.  ;  they  even  acquire  a  deleterious 
quality  when  suffered  to  grow  exposed  to  light. 
I’otatoes  are  of  this  kind.  Herbs  that  grow 
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beneath  stones,  or  in  places  utterly  dark,  are 
white,  soft,  aqueous,  and  of  a  mild  and  insipid 
taste.  The  more  plants  are  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  more  colour  they  acquire.  Though  I 
plants  are  capable  of  being  nourished  exceed-  j 
ingly  well  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  state  grow  | 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  sun  (provided  | 
the  air  that  surrounds  them  is  fit  for  vegetation),  | 
they  are  colourless  and  unfit  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment,  that  1 
red  rose-trees,  carefully  excluded  from  light,  | 
produce  roses  almost  white.  He  likewise  as-  1 
cerlained  that  this  flower  owes  its  colour  to  I 
light  entering  into  its  composition  ;  that  pink,  I 
orange,  and  yellow  flowers,  imbibe  a  smaller  1| 
portion  of  light  than  red  ones  ;  and  that  white  j 
flowers  contain  no  light.  Hut  vegetables  are  t 
not  only  indebted  to  the  light  for  their  colour:  li 
taste  and  odour  are  likewise  derived  from  the  i 
same  source. 

Light  contributes  greatly  to  the  maturity  of  | 
fruits  and  seeds.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  [j 
why,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  vege-  | 
tables  are  in  general  more  odoriferous,  of  a  j 
stronger  taste,  and  more  abounding  with  resin,  tl 
From  the  same  cause  it  happens,  that  hot  cli-  II 
mates  seem  to  be  the  native  countries  of  per-  :  I 
fumes,  odoriferous  fruits,  and  aromatic  resins,  u 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the  II 
organs  of  vegetables,  as  to  cause  them  to  pour  tl 
forth  torrents  of  pure  air  from  the  surface  of  i 
their  leaves  into  the  atmosphere,  whilst  exposed  [I 
to  the  sun  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  inti 
the  shade,  they  emit  an  air  of  a  noxious  quality.  I  j; 
Take  a  few  handsful  of  fresh-gathered  leaves  of  i  r 
mint,  cabbage,  or  any  other  plant;  place  them  | 
in  a  bell-glass,  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  invert)  j 
it  into  a  basin  with  the  same  fluid.  If  the  1 1 
whole  be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  thefi 
sun,  small  air  bubbles  will  appear  on  the  sin  faceri 
of  the  leaves,  which  will  gradually  grow  larger, 
and  at  last  detach  themselves  and  become  col— 1 H 
lected  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is)  It 
oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the  same  |( 
facility  :  there  are  some  which  yield  it  the  i 
moment  the  sun  acts  upon  them  ;  as  the  jacoboea  i 
or  ragwort,  lavender,  peppermint,  and  some  I 
other  aromatic  plants.  The  leaves  afford  more  | 
air  when  attached  to  the  plant  than  when  i 
gathered  :  the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  H 
fresher  and  sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown,  h 
and  collected  during  dry  weather.  Green  plants  jl 
afford  more  air  than  those  which  are  of  a  ycl-lll 
lowish  or  white  colour.  Green  fruits  a  Horn  1 1 
likewise  oxygen  gas;  but  it  is  not  so  plentifully)  rl 
furnished  by  those  which  are  ripe.  Flowers  irlM 
general  render  the  air  noxious.  The  nasturtium  j  l 
indicum,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  gives  ou  t 
more  air  than  is  equal  to  the  hulk  of  all  it:  I 
leaves.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  like  bell-glass  1 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  be  kept  in  thill  i 
dark,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  disengaged,  on  ( 
an  opposite  quality. 

There  is  not  a  substance  which,  in  well-closetj  -I 
glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  sun’s  light  h 
does  not  experience  some  alteration. 

Camplure  kept  in  glass  bottles,  exposed  tijlol 
light,  crystallises  into  the  most  beautiful  sytu 
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metrical  figures,  on  that  side  of  the  glass 
which  is  exposed  to  the  light. 

Yellow  wax,  exposed  to  the  light,  loses  its 
icolour,  and  becomes  bleached.  Gum  guaia- 
i  cum,  reduced  to  powder,  becomes  green  on 
i  exposure  to  light.  Vegetable  colours,  such  as 
those  of  saffron,  logwood,  &c.,  become  pale,  or 
white,  &e. 

2.  Oil  animals.  —  The  human  being  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  influence  of  light. 
Animals  in  general  droop  when  deprived  of 
light:  they  become  unhealthy,  and  even  some¬ 
times  die.  When  a  man  has  been  long  confined 
in  a  dark  dungeon  (though  well  aired),  his 
whole  complexion  becomes  sallow ;  pustules, 
filled  with  aqueous  humours,  break  out  on  his 
skin ;  and  the  person,  who  has  been  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  light,  becomes  languid,  and  frequently 
dropsical.  Worms,  grubs,  and  caterpillars, 
which  live  in  the  earth,  or  in  wood,  are  of  a 
whitish  colour;  moths,  and  other  insects  of  the 
night,  are  likewise  distinguishable  from  those 
which  fly  by  day,  by  the  want  of  brilliancy  in 
their  colour.  The  difference  between  those 
insects,  in  northern  and  southern  parts,  is  still 
more  obvious. 

The  parts  of  fish  which  are  exposed  to  light, 
(as  the  back,  fins,  &c.,  are  uniformly  coloured ; 
but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived  of  light,  is  white 
in  all  of  them. 

Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  countries 
have  much  brighter  plumage  than  those  of  the 
north.  Those  parts  of  the  birds  which  are  not 
exposed  to  the  light,  are  uniformly  pale.  The 
(feathers  on  the  belly  of  a  bird  are  generally 
ipale,  or  white ;  the  back,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  light,  is  almost  always  coloured  ;  the  breast, 
•which  is  particularly  exposed  to  light  in  most 
birds,  is  brighter  than  the  belly. 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of 
equatorial  countries,  are  brighter  coloured  than 
those  of  the  polar  regions.  Some  of  the  northern 
animals  are  even  darker  in  summer  and  paler  in 
•winter. 

3.  On  other  substances.  —  Certain  metallic 
oxides  become  combustible  when  exposed  to 
light;  and  acids,  as  the  nitric,  &c.,  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  its  contact,  and  various  other  substances 
change  their  nature. 

Light  carbonated,  hydrogen.  See  Carburetted 
■hydrogen  gas. 

L1GNEUS.  Woody.  Applied,  in  Botany, 
'to  pods,  barks,  &c.,  which  are  of  a  hard  or 
woody  texture ;  as  the  strobile  of  the  Pynus 
isylveslris. 

Lignin.  See  the  Supplement. 

Ligno'sus.  See  L.igneus. 

Ll'GNUM.  (inn,  i.  n.)  Wood. 

Lignum  agallochi  veri.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  agallochi  veri.  Agal- 
■luge.  Agallvgum.  Lignum  aquilee.  Lignum 
I calambac.  Lignum  aspalathi.  Xylo  aloes.  AgaL 
doclium.  Calambac.  Aloes  wood.  The  tree 
the  wood  of  which  bears  this  name,  is  not  yet 
'scientifically  known.  It  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Excecaria  agallocha,  the  bark  as  well 
•as  tlie  milk  of  which  is  purgative.  It  is  im¬ 
ported  from  China  in  small,  compact,  ponde-  | 
'r°us  pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown  colour, 
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with  black  or  purplish  veins,  and  sometimes  of 
a  black  colour.  It  lias  a  bitterish  resinous 
taste,  and  a  slight  aromatic  smell.  Hoffmann 
regarded  the  essential  oil  of  this  wood,  when 
dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  as  one  of  the  best 
cordials  and  invigorants  that  pharmacy  has  ever 
possessed,  and  especially  in  debilitated  stomachs 
accompanied  with  general  depression.  It  is 
used  to  fumigate  rooms  in  eastern  countries. 

Lignum  aquilee.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  aspalathi.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  brariliense.  See  Ccesalpina. 

Lignum  calambac.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  campechense.  See  Hcemaloxylon. 

Lignum  colubrinum.  See  Strychnos  colubrina. 

Lignum  indicum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  moluccense.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

Lignum  nephriticum.  See  Guilandina. 

Lignum  pavanee.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

Lignum  rhodium.  See  Aspalalhus. 

Lignum  sanctum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  santali  rubri.  See  Plerocarpus. 

Lignum  sappan.  See  Hcemaloxylon. 

Lignum  serpentinum.  See  Ophioxylum. 

Lignum  vita;.  See  Guiacum  ojfidnale. 

Licnum’s  antiscorbutic  droi's.  A  quack 
preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  pro¬ 
prietor’s  name  was  Wood. 

LTGULA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  strap.)  I.  The 
clavicle. 

2.  The  glottis. 

3.  A  measure  containing  ten  scruples. 

4.  The  small  transparent  membrane  on  the 
margin  of  the  sheath  and  base  of  the  leaves  of 
grasses. 

LIGULA'TCJS.  Strap-shaped;  shaped  like 
a  strap  or  riband  :  applied  to  a  kind  of  floret 
of  a  compound  flower,  which  is  so  shaped  ;  as 
that  of  the  Tragopogon,  and  Taraxacum. 

LIG  US'l  ICU.M.  (um,  i.  n.  Aiyvarueov  of 
Dioscorides;  so  called  from  Liguria,  in  Italy, 
its  native  country.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria  s  Order,  Digynia. 

Ligusticum  levisticum.  The  systematic 
name  of  lovage.  Levisticum.  The  odour  of 
this  plant,  Ligusticum —fo/iis  multiplicibus  fo- 
Uolis  superne  incicis,  of  Linnasus,  is  very  strong 
and  particularly  ungrateful;  its  taste  is  warm 
and  aromatic.  It  abounds  with  a  yellowish 
gummy  resinous  juice,  very  much  resembling 
opoponax,  and  called  English  opoponax.  Its 
virtues  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  tiiose  of 
angelica  and  masterwort;  namely,  carminative, 
diaphoretic,  and  deobstruent ;  therefore  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  hysterical  disorders  and  uterine 
obstructions.  The  leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are 
accounted  emmenagogue.  The  root,  which  is 
less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is  said  to  possess 
similar  virtues,  and  may  be  employed  in  powder. 

LIGU'STIIUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ligo, 
to  bind:  so  named  from  its  use  in  making 
bands.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lionceaii  system.  Class ,  Hiandria  ;  Order, 
Monogyuia. 

2.  The  phannacoptcial  name  of  the  herb 
privet,  the  J.igustrum  vulgare. 

1. 1  LI  A'CEUS.  (From  /ilium,  a  lily.) 
Liliaceous,  or  resembling  the  lily. 

LiUAcmK.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
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in  Liniiffilis’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  liliaceous  corollas, 
and  a  three-lobed  stigma;  as  colchicum,  lilium, 
crocus,  &c. 

Lii.iaci'nus.  Liliacine:  applied  to  colour  like 
that  of  the  lilac,  or  Syringa  vulgaris.  See  Colour. 

■  LILIA'GO.  (o,  onis,  f. ;  diminutive  of 
lilium,  the  lily  :  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  flower  to  that  of  a  lily.)  Liliastrum. 
Spider-wort.  The  AuXhericum  liliastrum  of 
Linnaeus,  formerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and 
carminative. 

Ll'LIUM.  (  um,  ii.  n.  ;  the  Latin  name  of 
the  lily.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria  ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia.  The  lily. 

Lilium  allium.  See  Lilium  candidum. 

Lilium  candidum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  lily.  Lilium  allium.  Lilium  — 
foliis  sparsis,  corollis  campanulatis,  intus  glabris, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  roots  are  directed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  :  they  are  extremely 
mucilaginous,  and  chiefly  used,  boiled  in  milk 
and  water,  in  emollient  and  suppurating  cata¬ 
plasms,  to  inflammatory  tumours.  These  lilv- 
roots  afford  a  good  substitute,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  for  bread.  The  distilled  water  has 
been  sometimes  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Lilium  convallium.  See  Convallaria. 

Lilium  croceum.  See  Hemerocallis. 

Lilium  martagon.  The  martagon  lily. 
Linnaeus  tells  us  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
forms  a  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Si¬ 
berians. 

Lilium  purpureum.  See  Hemerocallis. 

Lilium  rubrum.  See  Hemerocallis. 

Lilt/.  See  Lilium,  and  Nympheea. 

Lily,  May.  See  Convallaria  majalis. 

Lily,  water.  See  Nympheea. 

Lily,  while.  See  Lilium  candidum. 

Lily  of  the  valley.  See  Convallaria. 

LIM  ATU'RA.  (ft,  ce.  f . ;  from  lima,  a 
file.)  File  dust.  Filings. 

Limatura  ferri.  Iron  filings.  These, 
when  taken  internally,  become  more  or  less  ox¬ 
idised  in  the  stomach  and  intestines:  they  act, 
therefore,  as  a  mild  chalybeate.  The  dose  is 
from  gr.  v.  to  3  ss. 

Limatura  stan.ni.  Tin  filings.  See  Stan¬ 
num. 

LI  MAX.  (ax,  acts.  m. ;  from  limus,  slime : 
so  named  from  its  sliminess.)  The  slug.  This 
animal  abounds  with  gelatinous  matter,  and 
forms  a  nutritious  decoction  with  milk  or  water. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  atrophy.  These  decoctions  are 
apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent,  and 
ore  recommended  in  consumptive  cases  and 
emaciations. 

LIMBUS,  (us,  i.  m.)  The  limb,  brim,  or 
border.  In  llolany,  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
corolla.  See  Corolla. 

LIME.  Calx. 

1.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  one  of  the  primitive 
earths.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
nature,  though  never  pure,  or  in  an  uncombined 
state.  It  is  always  united  to  an  acid,  and  very 
frequently  to  the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk, 
common  limestone,  marble,  calcareous  spar,  Xc. 
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It  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  it  is 
found  in  vegetables;  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of  animals. 

Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is  known 
by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  lime  ( gypsum ,  or 
plaster  of  Paris).  Combined  with  fluoric  acid  1 
it  constitutes  filiate  of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar.  fl 

Properties.  —  Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a  1 
white  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  re-  j 
ducible  to  powder.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  urinous,  | 
and  burning.  It  changes  blue  cabbage-juice  to  | 
a  green.  It  is  unalterable  by  the  heat  of  our  ) 
furnaces.  It  splits  and  falls  into  powder  in  the  I 
air,  and  loses  its  strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  1 
in  weight  and  in  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  I 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  I 
specific  gravity  is  2’3.  It  combines  with  phos-  j> 
pliorus  by  heat,  forming  a  compound  which  I 
ignites  on  being  thrown  into  water.  It  unites  |i 
to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way.  It 
unites  with  chlorine  to  form  a  compound  which  fi 
some  consider  as  a  chloride  of  lime,  but  which  || 
Berzelius  regards  as  a  chlorite,  and  Balard  as  a  > 
hypochlorite.  Mr.  R.  Phillips  regards  it  as  I 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  bi-hydrated  || 
chloride  of  lime,  and  one  of  lime.  It  absorbs 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  unites  with  || 
some  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Its  slaking  by 
water  is  attended  with  heat,  hissing,  splitting,  II 
and  swelling  up,  while  the  water  is  partly  con-  IJ 
solidated  and  partly  converted  into  vapour  ;  and  l| 
the  lime  is  reduced  into  a  very  voluminous  dry  $1 
powder,  when  it  has  been  sprinkled  with  only  a  1 1 
small  quantity  of  water.  It  is  soluble,  when  til 
well  prepared,  in  about  450  parts  of  water.  It  | 
unites  to  acids.  It  renders  silex  and  alumine  I  11 
fusible,  and  more  particularly  these  two  earths  i| 
together. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime.  —  Since  the  car-  II 
bonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  native  In 
carbonate  of  lime,  this  becomes  a  means  of  ex-  In 
hibiting  the  lime  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  rjj 
For  this  purpose  introduce  into  a  porcelain  or  IH 
earthern  retort,  or  rather  into  a  tube  of  green  fH 
glass,  well  coated  over  with  lute,  and  placed  H 
across  a  furnace,  some  powdered  Carrara  marble,  rH 
or  oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower 1  ill 
extremity  a  bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed  under  ju 
a  bell.  If  we  then  heat  the  tube,  we  obtain  Id 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  lime  will  be  found  re-  1 1 
maining  in  the  tube  or  retort. 

The  burning  of  lime,  in  the  large  way,  dc-IM 
pends  on  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  IB 
acid  by  heat;  and,  as  lime  is  infusible  in  our!  Ii 
furnaces,  there  would  be  no  danger  from  too  11 
violent  a  heat,  if  the  native  carbonate  of  lime  II 
were  perfectly  pure  ;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the  W 
case,  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  produces  a|M 
commencement  of  vitrification  in  the  mixedlH 
stone,  and  enables  it  to  preserve  its  solidity, IN 
and  it  no  longer  retains  the  qualities  of  lime, I II 
for  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust,  which  |!| 
prevents  the  absorption  of  the  water  when  it  isl H 
attempted  to  be  slaked.  This  is  called  over-1  1 
burnt  lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  grealjli 
purity,  the  following  method  may  be  had  re-1  a 
course  to  :  — 

Take  Carrara  marble,  or  oyster  shells  ;  reduce  h  | 
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them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in 
pure  acetic  acid ;  precipitate  the  solution  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate 
subside,  wash  it  repeatedly  in  distilled  water, 
let  it  dry,  and  then  expose  it  to  a  white  heat  for 
some  hours. 

The  acetic  acid,  in  this  operation,  unites  to 
the  lime,  and  forms  acetate  of  lime,  disengaging 
at  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid,  which  Hies 
of}'  in  the  gaseous  state :  on  adding  to  the 
acetate  of  lime  carbonate  of  ammonia,  acetate 
of  ammonia  and  an  artificial  carbonate  of  lime 
are  formed  ;  from  the  latter  the  carbonic  acid  is 
again  expelled,  by  exposure  to  heat,  and  the 
lime  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 
Several  preparations  of  lime  are  used  medi¬ 
cinally.  See  Calcis  chloridum,  Calais  liquor , 

•  Calcii  chloridum,  Calcii  chloridi  liquor  creta  pra:- 
i parata,  Potassa  cum  calce. 

2.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon.  See  Citrus 
limetta,  in  the  Supplement. 

Lime-tree.  See  Tilia  europtea. 

Lime-water.  See  Calcis  liquor. 

Li'mon.  (Hebrew.)  A  lemon.  See  Citrus 
'medico. 

Limonade  minerals.  Mineral  lemonade. 
The  French  strangely  enough  give  this  name  to 
iwater  acidulated  with  a  mineral  acid,  and  sweet¬ 
ened.  These  preparations  are  used  as  cooling 
drinks  in  fevers  and  inflammations. 

Limonade  nitrique.  Water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  sweetened. 

Limonade  sulphurique.  Water  acidulated 
•with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sweetened. 

Limonade  tartarique.  Water  acidulated 
■with  tartaric  acid,  and  sweetened. 

Limonia  malus.  The  lemon. 

Limo'nium.  ( urn ,  ii.  n.  ;  from  Aei pwv,  a 
green  field:  so  called  from  its  colour.)  This 
name  has  been  applied  to,  — 

1.  The  lemon. 

2.  The  Valeriana  rubra. 

3.  The  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

4.  The  Pyrola  rotundifolia. 

5.  To  the  sea-lavender,  or  Statice  limonium, 
of  Linnams,  which  is  said  to  possess  astringent 
properties. 

LIMO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  \ipos,  hunger.) 
•Morbid  appetite.  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
Good  to  a  genus  of  diseases,  characterised  by 
depraved,  excessive,  or  defective  appetite. 

Linagro'stis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  Ai vov,  cotton, 
and  aypuians,  grass  :  so  called  from  the  softness 
lof  its  texture.)  Cotton-grass.  The  Eriophorum 
»f  Linnams. 

Linangi'na.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  linum,  flax, 
and  ango,  to  strangle  ;  so  called,  because  it 
•twines  itself  round  flax  and  chokes  it.)  See 

Cuscuta  europcea. 

Lina'ria.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  linum,  flax  : 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
ithose  of  flax.)  See  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

LI'NCTUS.  (us,  us.  m.  ;  from  lingo,  to 
•ick.)  Lohoc.  Eclegma.  Elexis.  Elegma. 
Eclectos.  Ecleilos.  Illinctus.  A  loch,  a  lam- 
•bative.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  that  is  generally 
applied  to  a  soft  substance,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  which  is  licked  off  the  spoon. 

LI'NEA.  (a,  <e.  f. ;  from  linum,  a  thread.) 
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A  line :  applied  to  some  parts  which  have  a 
line-like  appearance. 

Linea  alma.  Linea  centralis.  A  tendinous 
line  that  extends  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
straight  down  to  the  navel,  and  from  thence  to 
the  pubes.  It  is  formed  by  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique  ascending,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  oblique  descending  muscles,  and  the 
transversalis,  interlaced  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Linea  ii.io-pectinea.  The  lateral  margin 
of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Linea  innominata.  See  Linea  ilio-pectinea. 

Linea  semilunaris.  The  white  line  on  the 
outer  margin  of  each  rectus  muscle  of  the 
belly,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  abdominal 
tendons. 

Line/E  transversal.  The  lines  which  cross 
the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

LINEA'IIIS.  Linear:  strap-shaped.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves,  petals,  leafstalks,  seeds,  &c.,  of 
Plants,  which  are  narrow,  with  parallel  sides ; 
as  the  leaves  of  most  grasses,  those  of  the  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Pseudo-narcissus,  and  the  petals  of  the 
Tussilagofarfara,  leafstalk  of  the  Citrus  medico, 
and  seeds  of  the  Crucianella. 

Lineatus.  Lineate,  or  streaked. 

Ling.  See  Gadus  molva. 

Ll'NGUA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  lingo,  to  lick 
up.)  The  tongue.  See  Tongue. 

Lingua  avis.  The  seed-vessel  of  the  Fraxi- 
nus,  or  ash,  is  so  called,  from  its  supposed  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  bird’s  tongue.  It  is  also  called 
lingua  passerina,  sparrow's  tongue. 

Lingua  canina.  So  called  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  leaves  to  a  dog’s  tongue.  See 
Cynoglossum. 

Lingua  cervina.  Hart’s  tongue.  See  Sco- 
lopendrium  vulgare. 

Lingua  passerina.  See  Lingua  avis. 

LING  LJA'LIS.  (  From  lingua,  the  tongue.) 
Basio-glossus,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the 
tongue.  It  arises  from  the  root  of  the  tongue 
laterally,  and  runs  forward  between  the  hyo- 
glossus  and  genio-glossus,  to  he  inserted  into 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  along  with  part  of  the 
stylo-glossus.  Its  use  is  to  contract  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  back¬ 
wards. 

Linguifo'rmis.  See  Lingulatus. 

LINGULA'TUS.  (From  lingua,  a  tongue.) 
Linguiformis.  Tongue-shaped ;  applied  to  a 
leaf  of  a  thick,  oblong,  blunt  figure,  generally 
cartilaginous  at  the  edges  ;  as  in  the  Mesembry- 
anthemum  linguiforme. 

Liniment.  See  Linimentum. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.  See  Linimentum 

ammonia;. 

Liniment  of  camphire.  See  Linimentum 

camphorcc. 

Liniment  of  mercury.  See  Linimentum  hy- 
drargyri  cornposilum. 

Liniment  of  turpentine.  See  Linimentum 
terebinthinee. 

Liniment  of  verdigris.  See  Linimentum 

ceruginis. 

Liniment,  volatile.  See  Linimentum  ammo¬ 
nia;. 

LINIME'N  I  UM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  lino, 
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to  anoint.)  A  liniment.  A  medicament  of  a 
mediate  consistence,  between  an  ointment  and 
oil,  used  to  rub  upon  diseased  parts.  A  medi¬ 
cine  similarly  applied,  but  of  thinner  consistence, 
is  called  an  embrocation. 

Linimentum  jeruginis.  Liniment  of  ver¬ 
digris,  formerly  called  oxymei  aeruginis,  mel 
iEgyptiacum,  and  unguentum  /Egyptiacum. 
Take  of  verdigris,  powdered,  an  ounce;  vinegar, 
seven  fluid  ounces;  clarified  honey,  fourteen 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar, 
and  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth ;  having 
added  the  honey  gradually,  boil  it  down  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Linimentum  album.  Spermaceti  ointment 
has  been  so  called. 

Linimentum  ammonia.  Linimentum  am¬ 
monia  fortius.  Oleum  ammoniatum.  Volatile 
liniment.  Strong  liniment  of  ammonia.  Take 
of  solution  of  ammonia,  a  fluid  ounce;  olive 
oil,  two  fluid  ounces.  Shake  them  together 
until  they  unite.  A  more  powerful  stimulating 
application  than  the  former,  acting  as  a  rube¬ 
facient.  In  pleurodynia,  indolent  tumours, 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  arthritic  pains,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  milder  one. 

Linimentum  ammonite  sesquicarp.onatis. 
lAuimentum  ammonia;  subcarbonatis.  Liniment 
of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  formerly  called 
linimentum  ammonia?  and  linimentum  volatile. 
Take  of  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
fluid  ounce;  olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces.  Shake 
them  together  until  they  unite.  A  stimulating 
liniment,  mostly  used  to  relieve  rheumatic  pains, 
bruises,  and  paralytic  numbness. 

Linimentum  aqu^e  calcis.  Liniment  of 
lime-water.  This  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
linseed  oil  and  lime-water,  and  has  long  been 
known,  under  the  name  of  carron  oil,  as  an 
application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

Linimentum  aiicei.  Liniment  of  Arceus. 
The  Unguentum  elemi  compositum. 

Linimentum  ca'mphor®.  Camphire  lini¬ 
ment.  Take  of  camphor,  an  ounce ;  olive  oil, 
four  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  camphire  in 
the  oil.  In  retentions  of  urine,  rheumatic 
pains,  distensions  of  the  abdomen  from  ascites, 
and  tension  of  the  skin  from  abscess,  this  is  an 
excellent  application. 

Linimentum  camphor.®  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  camphire  liniment.  Take  of  camphor, 
two  ounces  and  a  half;  solution  of  ammonia, 
seven  fluid  ounces;  spirit  of  lavender,  a  pint. 
]Viix  the  solution  of  ammonia  with  the  spirit  in 
a  n-l  iss  retort ;  then,  by  the  heat  of  a  slow  fire, 
distil  a  pint.  Lastly,  in  this  distilled  liquor  dis- 
soUe  the  camphire.  An  elegant  and  useful 
stimulant  application  in  paralytic,  spasmodic, 
and  rheumatic  diseases.  Also  for  bruises, 
sprains,  rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipient  chil¬ 
blains,  &  c. 

Linimentum  hyorargyri  compositum. 
Men  .  rial  liniment.  Take  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  prepared  lard,  ol  each  lour  ounces  ; 
camphor,  an  ounce;  rectified  spirit,  a  fluid 
drachm;  solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces. 
First  powder  the  camphor,  with  the  addition 
of  the  spirit,  then  rub  it  with  the  meicurial 
ointment  and  the  lard  j  lastly,  add  gradually 
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the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  An  excellent  formula  in  all  surgical 
cases  in  which  the  object  is  to  quicken  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  and  gently  stimulate 
the  surfaces  of  parts.  It  is  a  useful  application 
for  diminishing  the  indurated  state  of  particular 
muscles,  a  peculiar  affection  every  now  and 
then  met  with  in  practice  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
well  calculated  for  lessening  the  stiffness  and 
chronic  thickening  often  noticed  in  the  joints. 

If  it  be  frequently  or  largely  applied,  it  affects 
the  mouth  more  rapidly  than  the  mercurial 
ointment. 

Linimentum  opii.  Linimentum  opialum. 
This  consists  of  six  fluid  ounces  of  soap  lini¬ 
ment,  and  two  of  tincture  of  opium.  It  is  a 
resolvent  anodyne  embrocation,  adapted  to  re¬ 
move  indolent  tumours  of  the  joints,  and  those 
weaknesses  which  remain  after  strains,  and  chil¬ 
blains  before  they  break. 

Linimentum  saponis  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  soap  liniment.  Linimentum  sapo?iis 
compositum.  Take  of  hard  soap,  three  ounces; 
camphire,  an  ounce  ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint.  I 
Dissolve  the  camphire  in  the  spirit,  then  add  | 
the  soap,  and  macerate  in  the  heat  of  a  sand- 
bath,  until  it  be  melted.  The  basis  of  this  formj 
was  first  proposed  by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now 
commonly  used  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc. 
This  is  a  more  pleasant  preparation,  to  rub 
parts  affected  with  rheumatic  pains,  swellings 
of  the  joints, &c.  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and 
at  the  same  time  riot  inferior,  except  where  ai 
rubefacient  is  required. 

Linimentum  saponis  cum  opio.  Soap  lini¬ 
ment,  with  opium.  Take  of  compound  soap 
liniment,  six  ounces ;  tincture  of  opium,  twe 
ounces.  Mix.  For  dispersing  indurations  anc  i 
swellings,  attended  with  pain,  but  no  acutt 
inflammation. 

Linimentum  tereiunthinje.  Turpentine  i 
liniment.  Take  of  soft  soap,  two  ounces  t 
camphor,  an  ounce ;  oil  of  turpentine,  half  .  I 
pint.  Shake  them  together  until  they  ar.  3 
mixed.  This  liniment  is  very  commonly  api  t 
plied  to  burns,  and  is  a  modification  of  tha 
used  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of  Newcastle. 

Linimentum  terebintiiin.e  vitriolicum  i 
Vitriolic  liniment  of  turpentine.  Take  c  i 
olive  oil,  ten  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  fou 
ounces ;  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms.  Mis 
This  preparation  is  said  to  be  efficacious  ij 
chronic  affections  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  rc 
moval  of  long  existing  effects  of  sprains  an 
bruises. 

LINN/E'A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  so  named  in  lionoi 
of  Linnaeus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plan 
in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class,  LHdynamia 
Order,  Angiospermia. 

Linnasa  borealis.  A  plant  inhabiting  tl 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  which  has 
bitter  subastringent  taste.  It  is  used  in  son 
places  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  for  rliei 
mafic  pains ;  and  an  infusion  with  milk 
much  esteemed  in  Switzerland  in  the  cure 
sciatica. 

Linospe'rmum.  (tint,  i.  n.  ;  from  Aii»c 
flax,  and  aircppa,  seed.)  Linseed.  See  J. inn 
usitatissimum. 
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Linozo'stis.  A  name  of  t!ie  herb  mercury.  — 

Dioscoridcs.  See  Mercurialis. 

Linseed.  See  I. inum  usitatissimum. 

Lint.  See  I.inteum. 

LI'NTEUM.  (um,ei.  n.)  Lint.  Charpie. 
A  soft  woolly  substance,  made  by  scraping  old 
linen  cloth,  and  employed  in  surgery  as  the 
.common  dressing  in  all  cases  of  wounds  and 
ulcers,  either  simply  or  covered  with  different 
unctuous  substances. 

LI'NUM.  (tun,  i.  n.  Aivov.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman 
(system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
flax.  See  I.innm  usitatissimum. 

Linum  catharticum.  Liuum  minimum. 
'Chamcelium.  Purging  flax,  or  mill-mountain. 
This  small  plant,  Linum  — foliis  oppositis  ovato - 
i lanceolatis,  caule  dichotomo,  coroUis  acutis,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  an  effectual  and  safe  cathartic. 
It  has  a  bitterish  and  disagreeable  taste.  A 
handful  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
is  the  dose  for  an  adult. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  flax.  Linum  sylvestre.  Linum 
—  calycibus  capsulisque  mucronatis,  petalis  cre- 
natis,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule  subsolitario, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of  this  useful  plant, 
called  linseed,  have  an  unctuous,  mucilaginous, 
sweetish  taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ;  on 
expression  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which,  when  carefully  drawn  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat,  has  no  particular  taste  or 
flavour :  boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  strong  flavourless  mucilage,  which 
s  in  use  as  an  emollient  or  demulcent  in  cough, 
loarsenesses,  and  pleuritic  symptoms,  that  fre¬ 
quently  prevail  in  catarrhal  affections  ;  and  it 
's  likewise  recommended  in  nephritic  pains  and 
stranguries.  The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also 
much  used  externally,  in  emollient  and  matu¬ 
rating  cataplasms.  The  expressed  oil  is  an 
officinal  preparation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 
more  healing  and  balsamic  nature  than  the  other 
oils  of  this  class :  it  lias,  therefore,  been  very 
(generally  employed  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
■md  in  colics  and  constipations  of  the  bowels. 
The  cake  which  remains  after  the  expression  of 
the  oil  contains  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  seed, 
and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under  the  name 
of  oil-cake. 

Lip.  See  Labium. 

LI  I  A  ROCK  LE.  (From  Atirapos,  fat,  and 
a  tumour.)  A  fatty  tumour.  The 

name  has  been  especially  given  to  a  fatty  tu¬ 
mour  in  the  scrotum. 

Liparotri'chia.  (From  Anrapos,  smooth, 
and  a  hair.)  The  name  given  by  Frank 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  hair,  in  which  it 
as  more  oily  than  natural. 

Lipa'sma.  (Aittujt/io.  ;  from  Amaivoi,  to  grow 
fat.)  The  Greek  name  for  any  medicine  used 
(externally  by  inunction,  for 
itening  the  body. 

LIPO'MA.  (a,  alis.  n 

An  encysted  fatty  tumour. 

LIPORSY'CHIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from 

leave,  and  > hXV,  the  soul,  or  life.)  A  swoon, 
or  fainting.  See  Syncope. 
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LIPOTHY'MIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  Aenrai, 
to  leave,  and  frvpos,  the  mind.)  Fainting.  Sec 

Syncope. 

LIPPITU'DO.  ( o ,  inis.  f.  ;  from  lippus, 
blear-eyed.)  Blear-eyedness.  A  chronic  dis¬ 
ease,  the  result  often  of  acute  tenacious  ophthal¬ 
mia.  It  consists  in  an  exudation  of  a  puriform 
matter  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids.  This 
matter  glues  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids  together 
during  the  night.  The  margins  of  the  eyelids 
are  red,  and  tumid,  and  painful.  See  Ophthal¬ 
mitis. 

Lipy'ria.  See  Leipyria. 

Liqua  mumia.  Human  fat.  —  Ruland. 

LIQU1 D  A'JNIB  Alt.  (From  liquidum, 

fluid,  and  ambar,  a  fragrant  substance,  generally 
taken  for  ambergris  ;  alluding  to  the  aromatic 
liquid  gum  which  distils  from  this  tree.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn, nan 
system.  Class,  Jffonosda.  Order,  Potyandria. 

Liquidambar  styraci'flua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  aflords  both  the  liquid 
amber  and  liquid  storax.  The  liquid  amber  is 
a  resinous  juice  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
red,  at  first  about  the  consistence  of  turpentine, 
by  age  hardened  into  a  solid  brittle  mass.  It 
is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  is  described  by  Linnaeus,  the  Liquidam¬ 
bar  — foliis  palmato-angulatis ;  foliis  indivisis, 
acutis.  'The  juice  has  a  moderately  pungent, 
warm,  balsamic  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant 
smell,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Styrax  calamita, 
heightened  by  a  little  ambergris.  It  is  seldom 
used  medicinally.  The  Styrax  liquida  is  also 
obtained  from  this  plant  by  boiling.  There 
are  two  sorts  distinguished  by  authors  :  the  one 
the  purer  part  of  the  resinous  matter,  that  rises 
to  the  surface  in  boiling,  separated  by  a  strainer, 
ot  the  consistence  of  honey,  tenacious  like  tur¬ 
pentine,  ol  a  reddish  or  ash- brown  colour,  mo¬ 
derately  transparent,  of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste 
and  a  fragrant  smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of 
the  solid  styrax,  but  somewhat  disagreeable, 
1  he  other,  the  more  impure  part  which  remains 
on  the  strainer,  untransparent,  and  in  smell  and 
taste  much  weaker  than  the  former.  Their  use 
is  chiefly  as  stomachics,  in  the  form  of  plaster. 

LIQ.UEP  AC  1  ION.  Liquatio.  Liqueji- 
catio.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid.  The  word 
is,  therefore,  in  some  instances  synonymous  with 
fusion,  in  others  with  deliquescence,  and  in  others 
with  solution. 

Liquiiu'tia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  most  likely  of  gly- 
cyrrhizu.)  Liquorice.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LI' QUO  li.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  liqueo,  to 
become  liquid.)  A  liquor.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  later  editions  of  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  to  some  preparations,  before  impro¬ 
perly  called  waters;  as  the  aqua  ammonia:,  & c. 

Liquor  acetalis  plumbi.  See  I’lumbi  diacetatis 
liquor. 

Liquor  acetalis  plumbi  dilulus.  See  Plumbi 
diacetatis  liquor  dilulus. 

Liquor  cethereus  vitriolicus.  Sec  JEther  sul- 
phuricus. 

Liquor  aluminis  comtositus.  Compound 
solution  of  alum.  Take  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Dissolve  at  the  same  time  the  alum  and  sul- 
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phate  of  zinc  in  the  water,  and  then  strain. 
This  water  was  long  known  in  onr  shops  under 
the  title  of  arjua  aluminosa  Bateana.  It  is  used 
ior  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds, 
and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part 
being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  It  is  sometimes  likewise  employed  as  a 
collyrium  ;  and  as  an  injection  in  floor  allots 
and  gleet. 

Liquor  ammonia.  See  Ammonia. 

Liquor  ammonia;  acetal  is.  See  Ammonia: 

acetatis  liquor. 

Liquor  ammonia;  carbonatis.  See  Ammonia: 
subcarbon  at  is  liq  nor. 

Liquor,  ammonije  sesquicarbonatis.  The 
name  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836, 
for  the  preparation  before  called  liquor  ammonite 
subcarbonatis. 

Liquor  ammonia:  subcarbonatis.  See  Ammo¬ 
nia;  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia. 

Liquor  amnii.  See  Amnios. 

Liquor  anodynus  mineralis.  See  Liquor  mi- 
neralis  anodynus  Hoff'manni. 

Liquor  anlimonii  tartarizati.  See  Antimonii 
tartarizati  liquor. 

Liquor  argenti  nitratis.  Take  of  nitrate 
of  silver  a  drachm,  distilled  water  a  fluid  ounce. 
Dissolve  the  nitrate  in  the  water  and  strain. 
Keep  it  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  preserved  from 
the  light.  This  formula  is  introduced  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836. 

Liquor  arseniealis.  See  Arsenicalis  liquor. 

Liquor  aquilecius.  Spirit  of  wine.  —  Lu¬ 
la  nd. 

Liquor  barii  ch i.oridi.  Solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  barium.  Solution  of  muriate  of  baryta. 
'Take  of  chloride  of  barium  a  drachm;  distilled 
water  a  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  and  strain.  The 
dose  of  this  solution  is  five  drops,  twice  a  day, 
gradually  increased  to  twenty  drops  or  more, 
l’or  its  virtues,  see  Baryta. 

Liquor  calcii  cliloridi.  See  Calcii  chloridi  liquor. 

Liquor  calcis.  See  Calais  liquor. 

Liquor  cupri  ammoniati.  See  Liquor  cupri 
am  monio-sidphatis. 

Liquor  cubri  AMMONio-sui.rHATis.  Solution 
of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  This  is  made, 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  present  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  the 
ammonio-sulphate  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water. 
It  is  a  mild  escharotic  and  detergent  wash  for 
indolent  ulcers,  &c. 

Liquor  fern  alkalini.  See  Ferri  alkalini  liquor. 

Liquor  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis.  See  Hydrar - 
gyri  bichloridu  m. 

Liquor  minf.rat.is  anodynus  hoffmanni. 
Hoffmann’s  anodyne  liquor.  See  Spirit  us  eulheris 
su/ph urici  composit  us. 

Liquor  potasses.  See  Bolassec  liquor. 

Liquor  subcarbonatis  potassec.  See  Bolassce 
sesquicarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  voi.atii.is  cornu  cervi.  1  his  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  fluid  volatile  alkali,  commonly 
termed  spirits  of  hartshorn,  is  in  common  use 
to  smell  at  in  faintings,  &c.  See  Ammonia-  sub- 
cctrbnnas. 

JJ(/ novice,  See  Ghjcyvrhiza . 

Liquorice,  Spanish.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 
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LIRE'LLA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  diminutive  of  lira, 
a  ridge  between  two  furrows.)  In  Botany, 
a  sessile  receptacle,  containing  polyspermous 
elytra;  as  in  opegrapha. 

Lisbon  diet  drink.  See  Decoctum  Lusitani- 
cum. 

LITH  AGO'GUS.  (From  \i0os,  a  stone, 
and  a-yco,  to  bring  away.)  Lithagogue:  having 
the  power  of  expelling  the  stone.  Formerly 
applied  to  medicines  supposed  to  expel  small 
calculi  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Litharge.  See  Litharyyrum. 

J.itharge  plaster.  See  Emplastrum  lithargyri. 

LITH  A'RGYRUM.  ( um,i .  n.  ;  and  us,  i. 
m.  ;  from  Ai Bos,  a  stone,  and  apyvpos,  silver.) 
Lithargyrus.  Litharge.  An  oxide  of  lead,  in 
an  imperfect  state  of  vitrification.  When  silver 
is  refined  by  cupellation  with  lead,  this  latter 
metal,  which  is  scorified,  and  causes  the  sco- 
rification  of  the  imperfect  metals  alloyed  with 
the  silver,  is  transformed  into  a  matter  composed 
of  small  semitransparent  shining  plates,  resem¬ 
bling  mica;  which  is  litharge.  Litharge  is 
more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the  me¬ 
tals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed.  The  white 
is  called  litharge  of  silver;  and  the  red  has  been 
improperly  called  litharge  of  gold. 

LITH I'A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  AiBeios,  stony.)  i 
The  name  of  an  alkali,  discovered  in  the  year 
1818  by  Arfwedson,  at  that  time  employed  in 
the  laboratory  of  Berzelius.  It  was  found  in 
a  mineral,  from  the  mine  of  Uter.  in  Sweden, 
called  petalite  by  D’Andrada,  who  first  distin¬ 
guished  it.  Sir  II.  Davy  demonstrated,  b) 
voltaic  electricity,  that  the  basis  of  this  alkali  if 
a  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  lithium  has  beer  i 
given. 

Caustic  lithia  has  a  very  sharp  burning  taste 
It  destroys  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue  like  potash 
It  does  not  dissolve  with  great  facility  in  water 
and  appears  not  to  be  much  more  soluble  in  ho 
than  in  cold  water.  In  this  respect  it  has  ai  1 

analogy  with  lime.  Heat  is  evolved  during  it  it 

solution  in  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does  not  attrac 
moisture,  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  be  i 
comes  opake.  When  exposed  for  an  hour  to 
white  heat  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  it  i 
bulk  does  not  appear  to  be  diminished  :  but  : 
has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

LI'THIAS.  (So  called  because  it  is  forme  la 
of  the  lithic  acid.)  Lithiate.  A  salt,  formed  b  i 
the  union  of  the  lithic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  basi  i 

LITHI'ASIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  A<0os,  v 
stone.)  1.  The  formation  of  stone,  or  gravel.  : 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  the  id 
margins  are  beset  with  small  hard  tumours.  il 

Lithic  a cid.  Aciduin  lithicum.  Acidu;  .1 
uricum.  This  was  discovered  in  analysing  hi 
man  calculi,  of  many  of  which  it.  constitutes  tl 
greater  part,  and  of  some,  particularly  th 
which  resembles  wood  in  appearance,  it  forn 
almost  the  whole.  It  is  likewise  present 
human  urine,  and  in  that  of  the  camel.  It 
found  in  those  arthritic  concretions  common  « 
called  chalkstones.  It  is  often  called  uric  aci 
See  Calculi,  urinary. 

Lithic  acid  calculus.  See  Calculi,  urinary. 

LITIII'UM.  (am,  i.  n.  j  from  its  beii 
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the  base  of  lithic  acid.)  The  metallic  basis  of 
litbia.  See  Lithia. 

Lithoi'des.  (From  Ai Bos,  a  stone,  and  ei 80s, 
likeness  :  so  called  from  its  hardness.)  Stone¬ 
like  :  applied  to  tbe  petrous  portion  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone. 

Litho'labum.  (From  Ai  Bos,  a  stone,  and 
A apSavui,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  extract¬ 
ing  tbe  stone  from  tbe  bladder.  Civiale  thus  names 
Ithe forceps  be  uses  in  the  operation  of  lithotrity. 

LITHO'LOGY.  ( Lithologia,  ee.  f.  ;  from 
Aides,  a  stone,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  dis¬ 
course  or  treatise  on  calculi. 

LITHONTRI'PTIC.  (  Lithontripticus ; 
front  Aldus,  a  stone,  and  rpiSai,  to  wear  away.) 
In  the  strict  sense  of  this  term,  a  lithontriptic 
medicine  should  be  one  which  has  the  power  of 
breaking  up  and  dissolving  calculi.  It  is  now 
generally  disbelieved,  however,  that  any  medi- 
:-ine  possesses  such  a  power;  hence  the  term  is 
applied  rather  to  such  medicines  as  have  a 
tower  of  obviating  the  calculous  diathesis.  See 
Calculi,  urinary. 

Lithofte'dium.  (Front  Ai  Bos,  a  stone,  and 
rais,  a  child.)  A  foetus  petrified  in  the  body 
if  the  mother.  See  Abortion. 

LITHOSPE'RMUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ados,  a  stone,  and  (nrepua,  seed  :  named  from 
he  hardness  of  its  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
?enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  common 
Tomwell.  See  Lithospermum  ojjicinale. 
Lithospermum  officinale.  The  systematic 
ame  of  the  officinal  gromwell ;  called,  also, 
tony  chum.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  —  Litho- 
vermum  —  seminibus  Icevibus,  corollis  viv  ca/ycem 
tiperantibus, foliis  lanceolatis,  of  Linnatus,  were 
trnierlv  supposed,  front  their  stony  hardness, 

)  be  efficacious  in  calculous  and  gravelly  dis- 
rders.  Little  credit  is  given  to  their  lithon- 
iptic  character,  yet  they  are  occasionally  used 
;  diuretic  for  clearing  the  urinary  passages, 
.ad  for  obviating  strangury,  in  the  form  of 
piulsion. 

LI  niO'TOAI  Y.  (Lithotomia,  cs.  f.  ;  front 
160s,  a  stone,  and  repreo,  to  cut.)  The  ope- 
ition  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
K tract  a  stone.  Several  methods  have  been 
•commended  for  performing  this  operation, 
it  there  are  only  two  which  can  be  practised 
ith  any  propriety.  One  is,  where  the  ope- 
tion  is  to  be  performed  immediately  above  the 
ubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not 
■vered  with  peritonaeum,  called  the  high  ope- 
'tion.  The  other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  peri- 
wum,  by  laying  open  the  neck  and  lateral  part 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction 
the  stone,  called  the  lateral  operation,  from 
e  prostate  gland  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
nng  laterally  cut.  The  lateral  operation  is 
e  common  one.  The  high  operation  is  only 
■ed  under  some  particular  circumstances. 

LI TH( )' T  It  I T  y.  (  Lithotritia,  m.  f.  An  ill- 
instructed  term  ;  for  if  it  be  from  A lBos  and 
r°  11  hybrid,  and  if  from  At Bos  and  titucko 
jshould  be  hthotresis.  Vide  lulhn,  in  lilancurdi 
nc-)  1  he  operation  of  breaking  and  cotn- 
.inutmg  a  vesical  calculus,  so  that  its  fragments 
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may  be  discharged  with  the  urine.  This  ope¬ 
ration  has  been  practised  with  great  success,  in 
many  instances,  by  Civiale,  Ileurteloup,  Cos¬ 
tello,  and  others.  It  appears  to  be  applicable 
in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  than  might  at 
first  have  been  supposed ;  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  best  surgeons  that,  although  very  exten¬ 
sively  useful,  it  can  never  entirely  supersede 
lithotomy,  which  will  be  required  when  the  stone 
is  above  a  certain  size. 

Litmus.  See  Lichen  roccella. 

Litra.  Ai rpa.  A  pound  weight. 

Li' Iron.  See  Nitre. 

Li'tus.  A  liniment. 

L  I'VE  It.  ‘Htr  ap.  Hcpar.  A  large  abdo¬ 
minal  viscus,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  situated 
under  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  its  smaller  portion  occupying  part  of 
the  epigastric  region.  I11  the  adult  it  generally 
weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds.  In  the 
foetus  it  is  much  larger  proportionally  than  in 
the  adult.  The  use  of  the  liver  is  to  secrete 
the  bile.  In  the  human  body,  the  liver  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of 
which  is  by  Far  the  largest.  They  are  divided 
on  the  upper  side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  a  considerable  depression  or 
fossa.  Between  and  below  these  two  lobes  is 
a  smaller  lobe,  called  Lobulus  spigelii.  This  is 
situated  betwixt  the  two  greater  lobes,  but  ra¬ 
ther  belonging  to  the  right  great  lobe.  From 
its  situation  deep  behind,  and  from  its  having 
a  perpendicular  papillary  projection,  it  is  called 
also  lobulus  posterior,  or  papillatus.  To  the 
left  side  it  has  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  ductus  venosus ;  on  the  right,  the  fissure 
for  the  vena  cava  ;  and  above,  it  has  the  great 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  cylinder  of  the  porta  ;  obliquely  to  the 
right,  and  upwards,  it  has  a  connexion  with  the 
lower  concave  surface  of  the  great  lobe,  by  the 
lobulus  caudatus,  which  Winslow  calls  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  lesser  curve  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  there 
are  two  small  lobes  or  processes;  namely,  the 
lobulus  anonymus  and  lobulus  caudatus.  The 
lobulus  anonymus  is  the  anterior  point  of  the 
right  lobe  ot  the  liver.  Others  define  it  to  be 
that  space  of  the  great  lohe  betwixt  the  fossa  of 
the  umbilical  vein  and  gall-bladder,  and  extend¬ 
ing  forward,  from  the  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  vena  portte,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
liver.  It  is  called  also  lobulus  quadratus  and 
lobulus  accessorius. 

The  lobulus  caudatus  is  a  tail-like  process  of 
the  liver,  stretching  downward  from  the  middle 
of  the  great  right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelii. 

It  is  behind  the  gall-bladder,  and  betwixt  the 
fossa  vena?  portarum  and  the  fissure  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  vena  cava. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  five  in  number, 
and  consist  of  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum. 

1.  The  right  lateral  ligament,  which  connects  the 
thick  right  lobe  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
diaphragm.  2.  The  left  lateral  ligament,  which 
connects  the  convex  surface  and  margin  of  the 
left  lobe  with  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  those  of 
whom  the  liver  is  very  large,  with  the  ccsopha- 
3  I 
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gus  and  spleen.  3.  The  broad  or  middle  sus¬ 
pensory  ligament,  which  passes  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm  into  the  convex  surface,  and  separates 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  ( 
descends  from  above  through  the  large  fissure  ( 
to  the  concave  surface,  and  is  then  distributed  i 
over  the  whole  liver.  4.  The  round  ligament, 
which  in  adults  consists  of  the  umbilical  vein,  , 
indurated  into  a  ligament.  5.  The  coronary  , 
ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one  superior, 
which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  inferior, 
which  is  concave,  and  has  holes  and  depressions 
to  receive,  not  only  the  contiguous  viscera,  but 
the  vessels  running  into  the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in  num¬ 
ber  :  the  one,  which  is  posterior  and  superior,  is 
obtuse ;  the  other,  situated  anteriorly  and  in¬ 
teriorly,  is  acute. 

The  small  lobes  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  which  have  just  been  described  as  the 
lobulus  anonymus  and  lobulus  caudatus,  are 
called,  by  some  anatomists,  tubercles  of  the 
liver. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of  this 
viscus,  a  considerable  fissure  is  obvious,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fissure  of  the  liver. 

lit  order  to  expose  the  sinus,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  gall-bladder,  when  a  considerable 
sinus,  before  occupied  by  the  gall-bladder,  will 
be  apparent. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic 
artery,  the  vena  portae,  and  the  vena  cavse  he- 
paticas,  which  are  described  under  their  proper 
names.  The  absorbents  of  the  liver  are  very 
numerous.  The  liver  has  nerves,  from  the 
great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair,  which  arise 
from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and  proceed  along 
with  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  porta;  into  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  On  tearing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  liver,  or  pressing  it  between  the 
fingers,  it  will  be  perceived  to  consist  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small,  hard,  glandular  bodies,  connected 
by  cellular  membrane.  These  are  called  acini, 
from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  grape-stones. 
They  are  also  called  lobules ;  but  this  creates 
confusion,  because  larger  masses  of  the  liver  are 
also  called  lobules.  We  shall,  therefore,  desig¬ 
nate  them  as  acini.  The  small  vessels,  which 
receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the  acini,  are  called 
pori  biliarii  :  these  converge  together  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  liver  towards  its  under  sur¬ 
face,  and,  at  length,  form  one  trunk,  called 
ductus  hepaticus,  which  conveys  the  bile  into 
either  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  or  duc¬ 
tus  cystic  us.  See  Gall-bladder. 

The  liver  and  its  vessels  are  invested  by  a 
membrane  called  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which 
will  presently  be  described ;  and  it  is  covered 
by  the  peritoneum,  like  the  other  abdominal 
viscera. 

The  well  known  use  of  the  liver  is  to  secrete 
the  bile.  (See  11  Ms. )  Various  opinions  however 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  intimate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  liver,  and  the  parts  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  secretion  oi  the  bile.  1  he  late 
researches  of  Mr.  Kiernan  have  gone  far  to 
determine  these  points.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  his  most  important  observations. 


The  vessels  of  the  liver  arc  — 

I.  The  hepatic  veins,  which  consist  of 

a.  The  intra-lobular  hepatic  veins,  which  are 
contained  within  the  lobules:  one  of  these 
occupies  the  centre  of  each  lobule,  and  receives 
the  blood  from  four  or  six  smaller  branches 
which  terminate  in  it.  The  intra-lobular  veins 
correspond  in  their  ramifications  with  the  form 
of  the  lobules,  whose  substance  is  placed  around 
them  ;  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  blood  from  a  plexus  formed  in  the 
lobule  by  th a  portal  vein. 

b.  Hepatic  veins,  which  are  contained  in  , 
canals  formed  by  the  lobules :  these,  for  the  | 
sake  of  perspicuity,  we  shall  call  canalicular  j 
veins.  The  formation  of  the  canals  differs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relation  of  the  contained  vessel) 
to  the  intra-lobular  veins  :  where  the  intra-lo¬ 
bular  terminate  directly  in  the  canalicular  vein,' 
the  canal  of  the  latter  is  necessarily  formed  by) 
the  bases  of  the  lobules  resting  upon  it,  and  the 
contained  vein  is  termed  sublob ular  ;  where  the 
canalicular  vein  is  not  formed  immediately  by 
the  intra-lobular,  but  by  the  junction  of  several  j 
other  canalicular  veins,  the  canal  containing  it  j 
is  formed  by  a  tubular  inflection  of  the  surfact 
of  the  liver  ;  so  that,  in  the  one  case  the  canahil 
are  formed  by  the  continuity  of  the  bases  of  thill 
lobules,  and  in  the  other,  by  the  continuity  oi 
those  surfaces  which  will  be  presently  describei) 
as  capsular. 

II.  The  portal  veins,  hepatic  ducts,  and  hepatil 
arteries,  which  must  be  described  together 
because  they  accompany  each  other  throughoit 
their  course,  being  all  contained  in  the  portil  i 
canals.  These  canals  begin  at  the  transveril  i 
fissure,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  coi 
cave  surface  of  the  liver ;  and,  like  those  of  tli|i 
larger  hepatic  veins,  they  are  formed  by  til 
capsular  surfaces  of  a  certain  number  of  the  1<I  | 
b  ules. 

To  understand  the  distribution  of  the  vessel  a 
contained  in  these  canals,  we  must  trace  til  ; 
course  of  Glisson’ s  capsule.  The  liver  is  il  i 
vested  by  a  membrane,  which  stands  related  i 
it  much  as  the  pia  mater  does  to  the  brain  :  k  < 
is  a  cellulo- vascular  membrane,  which  is  il  A 
fleeted  inwards  at  the  transverse  fissure,  a)  ; 
incloses  in  a  sheath  the  portal  veins,  the  hepa  . 
arteries,  the  ducts,  the  nerves,  and  the  absoi  s 
ents :  it  is  here  that  it  is  called  the  capsule 
•  Glisson,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  anatomii  r 
1  A  continuation  of  this  membranous  sheath  i 
>  companies  the  contained  vessels  to  their  minut 

-  ramifications  ;  it  enters  the  interlobular  fissuii 

and,  with  the  vessels,  forms  the  capsules  of  (  1 

i  lobules;  it  finally  enters  the  lobules,  and,  vl 
i  the  blood-vessels,  expands  itself  over  the  sec 
l  ing  biliary  ducts.  Hence  arises  a  natural  1 
I  vision  of  the  capsule  into  three  portions -|  . 

vaginal,  an  inter-lobular,  and  a  lobular  porta) 
e  At  the  transverse  fissure,  the  duct,  the  vl  I 
r  and  artery,  divide  into  branches  which  enter: 

-  portal  canals,  invested  with  the  above-desen 

-  membrane  ;  the  membrane  lining  the  canalsl 
e  enclosing  the  vessels.  These  branches,  ad 
o  diviile  and  subdivide  into  smaller  brand 
n  which  enter  smaller  canals  ;  and  every  cil 

j  however  small,  contains  one  principal  brand 
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each  of  these  vessels  ;  frequently,  however,  two 
ducts  and  two  arteries  are  contained  in  the 
same  canal. 

To  the  larger  vessels  the  terms  hepatic  ducts, 
i  portal  veins,  and  hepatic  arteries  may  be  re¬ 
stricted,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
branches.  The  excreting  ducts  arc  composed 
of  the  hepatic  ducts  contained  in  the  canals,  of 
their  vaginal  branches,  also  contained  in  canals, 
and  of  the  interlobular  branches,  which,  arising 
from  the  vaginal  branches,  ramify  in  the  inter¬ 
lobular  fissures.  The  interlobular  ducts  enter 
the  lobules,  in  which  they  form  plexuses  :  these 
plexuses  may  be  called  the  lobular- biliary,  or 
•  secreting  biliary  plexuses,  the  ducts  composing 
them  being  the  secreting  organs  of  the  bile. 
The  excreting  ducts  and  their  branches  are  in¬ 
variably  accompanied  by  the  arteries  and  portal 
veins,  and  their  branches,  the  former  conveying 
blood  to  their  coats,  the  latter  conveying  it  from 
them.  A  duct  is  never  unaccompanied  by  an 
artery  and  a  vein ;  the  vein  being  always  a 
branch  of  the  portal.  The  veins  and  arteries 
also  enter  the  lobules  :  the  veins  form  plexuses, 
the  branches  of  which  terminate  in  the  intra¬ 
lobular  hepatic  veins ;  and,  from  the  blood  cir¬ 
culating  through  these  plexuses,  the  bile  is 
secreted.  The  lobular  arteries  are  exceedingly 
minute,  and  few  in  number :  they  are  the  nu¬ 
trient  vessels  of  the  lobules,  and  probably  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  plexuses  formed  by  the  portal 
vein.  From  the  ducts,  veins,  and  arteries, 
herefore,  three  sets  of  branches  arise,  namely, 
:he  vaginal,  the  interlobular,  and  the  lobular 
tranches. 

It  has  then  been  shown  that  all  the  vasa 
vasorum  of  the  liver  are  branches  of  the  hepatic 
artery  and  portal  vein ;  that  branches  of  the 
aortal  vein  arise  in  the  coats  of  the  hepatic  veins 
•hemselves ;  and  that  the  veins  of  the  coats  of 
die  vessels  constitute  the  hepatic  origin  of  the 
lortal  vein.  The  arterial  blood  having  circu¬ 
ited  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  becomes 
'enous,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  veins  arising  in 
lie  coats  of  the  vessels  into  those  branches  of 
he  portal  vein  which  correspond  to  the  vessels 
n  the  coats  of  which  the  veins  arise  :  thus,  from 
;he  coats  of  the  vaginal  ducts,  veins,  and  arte- 
ies,  they  convey  the  blood  into  the  vaginal 
eins;  and  from  the  coats  of  the  interlobular 
ucts,  veins,  and  arteries,  into  the  interlobular 
eins.  From  the  coats  of  the  hepatic  veins  and 
nferior  cava,  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the 
interlobular  portal  veins.  In  the  vaginal  and 
interlobular  veins,  the  blood  conveyed  from  the 
oats  ot  the  vessels  becomes  mingled  with  the 
roper  portal  blood.  This  mixed  blood  is  con- 
eyed  by  the  interlobular  veins  into  the  lobular 
enous  plexuses,  in  which  the  lobular  arteries 
probably  terminate  after  having  nourished  the 
ecreting  ducts.  From  the  mixed  blood  circu¬ 
iting  through  the  plexuses,  the  bile  is  secreted 
y  the  lobular  or  secreting  biliary  plexuses. 

The  blood  which  enters  the  liver  by  the 
epatic  artery,  fulfils  three  functions:  it  nou- 
■ishes  the  liver;  it  supplies  the  excreting  ducts 
Mth  mucus  ;  and,  having  performed  these  pur- 
-oses,  it  becomes  venous,  enters  the  branches  of 

portal  vein,  and  contributes  to  the  secretion  j 
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of  the  bile.  The  portal  vein  fulfils  two  func¬ 
tions  ;  it  conveys  the  blood  from  the  artery,  and 
the  mixed  blood  to  the  coats  of  the  excreting 
ducts.  It  has  been  called  the  vena  arteriosa, 
because  it  ramifies  like  an  artery,  and  conveys 
blood  for  secretion  ;  but  it  is  an  arterial  vein  in 
another  sense,  being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  an  artery  to  the  hepatic  vein.  The  hepatic 
veins  convey  the  blood  from  the  lobular  venous 
plexuses  into  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Liver,  inflammation  of.  See  Hepatitis. 

Liner  of  sulphur.  See  Polassat  sulphuretum. 
Liverwort.  See  Marchantia. 

Liverwort,  ash-coloured.  See  Lichen. 
Liverwort,  ash-coloured  ground.  See  Lichen. 
Liverwort,  ground.  See  Lichen  caninus. 
Liverwort,  Iceland.  See  Cetraria  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Liverwort,  noble.  See  Marchantia. 

Liverwort  tree.  See  Lichen  olivarius. 
LI'VOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  liveo,  to  be 
black  and  blue.)  Lividity.  A  dark  colour  of 
the  skin  of  any  part  produced  by  a  bruise  os- 
other  cause.  Certain  states  of  the  circulation 
occasion  lividity ;  thus  a  part  is  livid  when 
about  to  pass  from  the  state  of  erysipelas  into 
that  of  gangrene  ;  and  the  complexion  of  the 
face  is  livid  in  diseases  which  obstruct  the  pul- 
monai-y  circulation. 

LIX.  (Lix,  licis.  f.)  Ashes,  or  water  mixed 
with  ashes.  It  is  most  frequently  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  wood-ashes. 

LIXI'VIAL.  Lixivialis ;  from  lix,  wood- 
ash.  Salts  are  so  called  which  are  extracted  by 
lixiviation. 

LIXIV  I A'TION.  Lixiviatio.  The  process 
employed  by  chemists  of  dissolving,  by  means 
of  warm  water,  tire  saline  and  soluble  particles 
of  cinders,  the  residues  of  distillation  and  com¬ 
bustion,  coals,  and  natural  earths.  Salts  thus 
obtained  are  called  Lixivial  salts. 

LIXI  VIUM,  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  lix,  wood- 
ash.)  A  ley.  The  liquor  in  which  saline  and 
soluble  particles  of  the  residues  of  distillation 
and  combustion  are  dissolved. 

Lixivium  saponarium.  See  Pot  assn'  liquor. 
Lixivium  tartari.  See  Potasses  subcarbonatis 
liquor. 

LOBA'TUS.  (From  lobus,  a  lobe.)  Lo- 
bate  :  lobes.  Applied  to  leaves  which  have  the 
margins  of  the  segments  lobed,  as  in  Anemone 
hepatica,  and  to  such  as  are  lobed  like  the  vine, 
thistle,  and  many  geraniums. 

Lobe.  See  Lobus. 

Lobed  leaf.  See  Lobatus. 

LOBE'LI  A.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  named  in  honour 
of  Lobel,  a  celebrated  botanist.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Monogamia. 

Lobelia  cardinalis.  Cardinal  flower.  The 
root  of  this  is  esteemed  vermifuge. 

Lobelia  inf  lata.  Indian  tobacco.  This 
plant,  which  grows  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  a  narcotic  poison,  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tobacco.  Ii  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  some  cases  of  asthma, 
and  has  also  been  employed  in  oilier  diseases  of 
the  air  passages.  For  the  mode  of  administer¬ 
ing  it,  see  Asthma. 
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Lobelia  sYriiiLmcA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  blue  cardinal  flower.  The  root  is  the 
part  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
for  medicinal  use  ;  in  taste  it  resembles  tobacco, 
and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  derived  the 
name  of  syphilitica  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  syphilis,  as  experienced  by  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians,  who  considered  it  as  a  specific  in 
that  disease,  and  with  whom  it  was  long  'an 
important  secret,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  since  published  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  The  method  of  employing  this 
medicine  is  stated  as  follows  :  —  A  decoction  is 
made  of  a  handful  of  the  roots  in  three  measures 
of  water.  Of  this  half  a  measure  is  taken  in 
the  morning,  fasting,  and  repeated  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  till  its 
purgative  effects  become  too  violent,  when  the 
decoction  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  renewed,  until  a  perfect  cure  is 
effected.  During  the  use  of  this  medicine,  a 
proper  regimen  is  to  be  enjoined,  and  the  ulcers 
are  also  to  be  frequently  washed  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  ;  or,  if  deep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New  Jersey 
tea-tree,  Ceanothus  americanus.  Although  the 
plant  thus  used  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  in  a 
very  short  time,  yet  it  is  not  found  that  the 
antisyphilitic  powers  of  the  lobelia  have  been 
confirmed  in  any  instance  of  European  practice. 

Lobelia  tuba.  This  is  a  very  violent  acrid 
poison.  Even  the  odour  of  the  flowers  is  said 
to  cause  excessive  vomiting. 

Lobelia  urens.  This  also  is  a  very  poison¬ 
ous  plant. 

Lobster.  See  Cancer  gammarus. 

LO'BULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
lobus,  a  lobe.)  A  small  lobe. 

Lobulus  accessorius.  See  Liver. 

Lobulus  anonymus.  See  Liver. 

Lobulus  caudatus .  See  Liver. 

Lobulus  spigelii.  See  Liver. 

LO'BUS.  (ms,  i.  m.)  A  lobe.  1.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  the  more  or  less  separate 
parts  of  which  some  of  the  viscera  are  com¬ 
posed  ;  as  glands,  the  ear,  the  liver,  &c. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  principal  division  of  a  leaf, 
the  margins  of  which  are  in  some  degree 
rounded  :  it  is  also  applied  to  the  divisions  of 
the  petals,  or  any  other  suitable  part.  A  cap¬ 
sule  is  sometimes  said  to  be  lobed. 

LOCAL.  1  jocalis.  Belonging  to  a  part 
and  not  the  whole.  A  common  division  of 
diseases  is  into  general  and  local. 

Loca'les.  (The  plural  of  localis.)  The 
name  of  the  fourth  class  of  Cullen’s  Nosology, 
which  comprehends  morbid  affections  that  are 
partial,  and  includes  eight  orders;  viz.  dysces- 
thesiee,  dysorexice,  dyscincsiee,  apocenoses,  epis- 
cheses,  tumores,  ectopia,  and  dialyses. 

Localis  membrana.  rIhe  pia  mater. 

LO'CH  1  A.  (From  Aox«eo>,  to  bring  forth.) 
The  cleansings.  The  serous,  and  for  the  most 
part  green-coloured,  discharge  that  takes  place 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  women,  during 
the  first  four  days  after  delivery. 

LOCH IORIUICE'A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from 
Aox*“,  and  pew,  to  flow.)  An  excessive  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  lochia.  —  Sagar. 
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Locked- jaw.  See  Trismus. 
LOCULAME'NTUM.  (um,  i.  n.)  In 
Botany,  means  the  space  or  cell  between  the 
valves  and  partitions  of  a  capsule  ;  distinguished, 
from  their  number,  into  unilocular,  bilocular, 
&c.  See  Capsula. 

LOCU'STA.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  spikelet  of  grasses.  See  Spicula.  Also 
the  specific  name  of  the  corn-salad.  See  Vale-  i 
riana  locusta. 

Locustic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  j 
grasshopper  (locusta).  It  differs  little  from  the  i 
acetic. 

Logwood.  See  Hcematoxylon. 

Lohoch.  (Arabic.)  Looch.  Loch.  A 
linctus. 

LOIMIC.  (Loimicus ;  from  \oiyos,  a  pesti-j 
lence. )  Appertaining  to  a  pestilence. 

LOMENTA'CEUS.  (From  lo  men  turn  t  in; 
allusion  to  the  pulse-like  nature  of  the  plants  in 
question,  so  as  to  keep  in  view  their  analogy} , 
with  the  papilionacece.)  Lomentaceous ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  lomentum. 

Lomenta'ce.®.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnteus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have  a  bivalve! 
pericarpium  or  legume,  and  not  papilionaceous 
coorls ;  as  cassia,  fumaria,  ceretonia,  &c. 

LOME'NTUM.  1.  A  Latin  name  for  the 
meal  of  beans.  2.  Bread  made  of  such  meal 

3.  The  name  of  a  pigment  used  by  the  ancients; 

4.  In  Botany,  a  bivalve  pericarpium,  divideu 
into  cells  by  very  small  partitions,  never  lateral 
like  those  of  the  legume. 

From  its  figure  is  termed, 

1.  Articulate,  when  the  partitions  are  visibl 
externally;  as  in  Hedysarum  argenteum. 

2.  Moniliform,  necklace-like,  consisting  of 
number  of  little  globules;  as  in  Hedysarui  t 
moliferum. 

3.  Aculeate ;  as  in  Hedysarum  onobrychis.  * 

4.  Crystate ;  as  in  Hedysarum  caput  galli.  ; 

5.  Isthmis  interceptum,  when  the  cells  ai  j 
much  narrower  than  the  joints ;  as  in  Hipp 
crepis. 

6.  Corticose,  the  external  bark  being  wood* 
and  the  inside  pulpy  ;  as  in  Cassia  fistula. 

Lonchi'tis.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  \oyxv,  a  lancil 
so  named  because  the  leaves  resemble  the  he:  t 
of  a  lance.)  See  Asplenium  ceteracli. 

Long aon.  Longanon.  A  barbarous  nar 
given  by  Paracelsus  to  the  rectum. 

LONGI'SSIMUS.  The  longest.  Pai 
are  so  named  from  their  length,  compared 
that  of  others;  as  longissimus  dorsi,  &c. 

Longissimus  dorsi.  This  muscle,  which 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  sacrolumbalis,  grea 
resembles  it,  however,  in  its  shape  and  extei  'J 
and  arises,  in  common  with  that  muscle,  betwe 
it  and  the  spine.  It  ascends  upwards  along  t 
spine,  and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendc 
into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  i 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  ba 
and  sometimes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  nei 
From  its  outside  it  sends  off'  several  bundles 
fleshy  fibres,  interspersed  with  a  few  tendim 
filaments,  which  are  usually  inserted  into 
lower  edge  of  the  ten  uppermost  ribs,  not 
from  their  tubercles.  In  some  subjects,  ht 
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ever,  they  are  found  inserted  into  a  less  number, 
and  in  others,  though  more  rarely,  into  every 
one  of  the  ribs.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  this 
muscle  is  observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which  cross  and  intimately  adhere 
to  the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dorsi.  This 
portion  arises  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six 
uppermost  vertebrae  of  the  back,  by  as  many 
tendinous  origins,  and  is  usually  inserted,  by 
six  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  six  inferior  vertebra;  of 
the  neck.  This  portion  is  described,  by  Win¬ 
slow  and  Albinus,  as  a  distinct  muscle;  by  the 
former  under  the  name  of  transversalis  major 
colli,  and  by  the  latter  under  that  of  transver¬ 
salis  cervicis.  But  its  fibres  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  the  latter.  The  use  of  this  mus¬ 
cle  is  to  extend  the  vertebra;  of  the  back,  and 
to  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect;  by  means 
of  its  appendage  it  likewise  serves  to  turn  the 
neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one 
side. 

Longissimus  manus.  See  Flexor  tertii  inter- 
nodii  pollicis. 

Longissimus  oculi.  See  Obliquns  superior 
oculi. 

LONGITU'DINAL.  Longitudinalis.  Parts 
are  so  named  from  their  direction. 

Longitudinal  sinus.  Longitudinal  sinus 
if  the  dura  mater.  A  triangular  canal,  pro- 
;eeding  in  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura 
water,  immediately  under  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  from  the  christa  galli  to  the  tentorium, 
■vhere  it  branches  into  the  lateral  sinuses.  The 
ongitudinal  sinus  has  a  number  of  fibres  cross- 
ng  it,  which  are  called  Chorda;  Willisii.  Its 
use  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
oia  mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral  sinuses, 
o  be  carried  through  the  internal  jugulars  to 
he  heart. 

Long-sightedness.  See  Presbyopia. 

LO'NGUS.  Long.  1.  In  Anatomy,  some 
)arts  are  so  named  from  their  comparative 
ength;  as  longus  colli,  &  c. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  cup  or  calyx  is  said  to  be 
ong  when  it  is  equal  in  length  to  the  tube  of 
he  blossom. 

Longus  colli.  A  muscle,  situated  close  to 
he  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  vertebrm  of 
he  neck.  Its  outer  edge  is  in  part  covered  by 
he  rectus  internus  major.  It  arises  tendinous 
*nd  fleshy  within  the  thorax,  from  the  bodies  of 
he  three  superior  vertebra;  of  the  back,  late- 
ally  ;  from  the  bottom  and  fore-part  of  the 
ransverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second 
ertebra;  of  the  back,  and  of  the  last  vertebra; 

1  the  neck  :  and  likewise  from  the  upper  and 
■interior  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
he  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  vertebra;  of 
he  neck,  by  as  many  small  distinct  tendons  ; 
•nd  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  fore-part  of 
he  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow. 

I  his  muscle,  when  it  acts  singly,  moves  the 
1  ,  t0  ot)e  side  :  but,  when  both  act,  the  neck 
5  brought  directly  forwards. 

LONICETtA.  (a,  ec.  f.)  The  name  of  a 
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genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Lonicera  diervilla.  A  species  of  honey¬ 
suckle.  Diervilla.  The  young  branches  of  this 
species,  Lonicera  —  racemis  terminalibus,  folds 
serratis,  of  Linnasus,  are  employed  in  North 
America  as  a  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Europe. 

Lonicera  pericli’menum.  Common  honey¬ 
suckle.  Caprifolium.  This  beautiful  and  com¬ 
mon  plant  was  formerly  used  in  the  cure  of 
asthma,  for  cleansing  sordid  ulcers,  and  re¬ 
moving  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  real  virtue. 

LO'PEZ.  Radix  lopeziana.  Radix  indices 
lopeziana.  The  name  of  the  root  of  an  unknown 
tree,  growing,  according  to  some,  at  Goa.  It 
is  met  with  in  pieces  of  different  thickness, 
some  at  least  of  two  inches  diameter.  The 
woody  part  is  whitish,  and  very  light ;  softer, 
more  spongy,  and  whiter  pext  the  bark,  in¬ 
cluding  a  denser,  somewhat  reddish,  medullary 
part.  The  bark  is  rough,  wrinkled,  brown, 
soft,  and,  as  it  were,  woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered 
with  a  thin  paler  cuticle.  Neither  the  woody 
nor  cortical  part  has  any  remarkable  smell  or 
taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous  matter. 
It  appears  that  this  medicine  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  effectual  in  stopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas, 
which  had  resisted  the  usual  remedies.  Those 
attending  the  last  stage  of  consumptions  were 
particularly  relieved  by  its  use.  It  seemed  to 
act,  not  by  an  astringent  power,  but  by  a  faculty 
of  restraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic  and 
inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines.  Dr.  Gau- 
bius,  who  gives  this  account,  compares  its  action 
to  that  of  simarouba,  but  thinks  it  more  effica¬ 
cious. 

Lopha'dia.  (From  A oepos,  the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck.)  Lophia .  The  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

LOItDO  SIS.  (AopSams ;  from  Aopdos,  curved, 
bent.)  A  curvature.  Applied  by  Hippocrates 
to  a  curvature  of  the  spine  forwards. 

LORI  GA.  (From  lorico,  to  crust  over.) 

A  kind  of  lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coated 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

1.0 RICA  I  ION.  Loricatio.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  lute  of  clay,  or  other  material,  to 
chemical  vessels. 

LO'TION.  (Lotio,  onis.  f.  ;  from  lavo,  to 
wash.)  An  external  fluid  application,  or  wash. 
Lotions  are  usually  applied  by  wetting  linen 
with  them,  and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected. 
Lo'tium.  A  Latin  name  of  urine. 

LO  TUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  the  nymph  Lotis, 
who  was  changed  into  this  tree  ;  or  from  Aw,  to 
desire.)  1.  A  tree  the  fruit  of  which  was  said 
to  be  so  delicious  as  to  make  those  who  tasted  it 
forsake  all  other  desires:  hence  the  proverb, 
Aoit ov  eepayov,  lotuni  gustavi :  I  have  tasted 
lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaian  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order, 
Dccandria. 

Lovage.  See  Ligusticum  levisticum. 

Love-apple.  See  Solarium. 

Loxa'rthros.  (From  Ao£os,  oblique,  and 
3  1  3 
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apbpov,  a  joint.)  Loxarthrus.  An  obliquity 
of  the  joint,  or  wrong  position  of  the  parts 
forming  a  joint,  without  dislocation  or  spasm, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  club-foot. 

Lu'nus  helmontii.  Ludus  Paracelsi.  1. 
A  species  of  marie  formerly  believed  to  ho 
efficacious  in  calculous  disorders. 

2.  A  calculus  from  the  human  bladder. 

LU'ES.  (es,  is.  f.  ;  from  Auto,  to  dissolve, 
because  it  produces  dissolution. )  A  pestilence 
or  poison. 

Lues  deifica.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
epilepsy. 

Lues  neurodes.  A  typhus  fever. 

Lues  venerea.  The  plague  of  Venus,  or 
the  venereal  disease.  See  Syphilis. 

Lu'jula.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  corrupted  or  contracted 
from  Allelujah,  Praise  the  Lord  :  so  called  from 
its  many  virtues. )  See  Oxalis. 

LUM  BA' GO.  (o,  inis.  f. ;  from  lumbus, 
the  loin.)  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  about  the  loins.  See  Rheumatism. 

LUMBAR.  Lumbalis.  Belonging  to  the 
loins  ;  as  lumbar  region,  &c. 

Lumbar  abscess.  Abscessus  lumbalis.  Psoas 
abscess:  so  called  from  the  situation  in  which 
the  matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  iliacus 
internus.  Between  these  muscles  there  lies  a 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  in  which 
an  inflammation  often  takes  place,  either  spon¬ 
taneously  or  from  mechanical  injuries.  This 
terminates  in  an  abscess  that  can  procure  no 
outlet  but  by  a  circuitous  course,  in  which  it 
generally  produces  irreparable  mischief,  without 
any  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm  the 
patient.  The  abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swell¬ 
ing  about  Poupart’s  ligament ;  sometimes  below 
it ;  and  frequently  the  matter  glides  under  the 
fascia  of  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  it  makes  its 
way  through  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  and 
assumes  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fistula  in 
ano.  The  uneasiness  in  the  loins,  and  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  tumour  by  cough¬ 
ing,  evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  can 
hardly  ever  know  the  existence  of  the  disorder, 
before  the  tumour,  by  presenting  itself  exter¬ 
nally,  leads  us  to  such  information.  The  lumbar 
abscess  is  sometimes  connected  with  diseased 
vertebrae,  which  may  either  be  a  cause  or  effect 
of  the  collection  of  matter.  The  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  is  frequently  unattended  with  this  com¬ 
plication. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar 
abscess,  renders  this  affection  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  some  other,  viz.  lumbago  and  nephritic 
pains,  and,  towards  its  termination,  for  crural  or 
femoral  hernia.  The  first,  however,  is  not 
attended  with  the  shivering  that  occurs  here; 
and  nephritic  complaints  are  generally  discover¬ 
able  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The 
distinction  from  crural  hernia  is  more  difficult. 
In  both,  a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is  felt  in  the 
same  situation  :  but  in  hernia,  it  is  attended 
with  obstructed  faeces,  vomiting,  &c.,  and  its 
appearance  is  always  sudden,  while  the  lumbar 
tumour  is  preceded  by  various  complaints  before 
its  appearance  in  the  thigh.  In  a  horizontal 
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posture,  the  abscess,  also,  totally  disappears, 
while  the  hernia  does  not. 

Lumbar  region.  Regio  lumbalis.  The  loins. 

Lumbaris  externus.  See  Quadratus  lumbo- 
rum. 

Lumbarus  internis.  See  Psoas  magnus. 

LUMBRIC A'LI S.  (From  lumbricus,  the 
earth-worm.)  Resembling  the  earth-worm. 
An  epithet  of  certain  muscles. 

Lumiuucales  manus.  Fidicinales.  Flexor 
primi  internodii  digitorum  manus,  vel  perforatus  j 
lumbricalis,  of  Cowper.  The  small  flexors  of 
the  fingers  which  assist  the  bending  the  fingers 
when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full  action.  They 
arise,  thin  and  fleshy,  from  the  outside  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  a  little  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are 
inserted  by  long  slender  tendons  into  the  outer, 
sides  of  the  broad  tendons  of  the  interosseal | 
muscles,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  joints  of  f 
the  fingers. 

Lumbricai.es  tedis.  Four  muscles  like  the  i 
former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of  the  toes,  and 
draw  them  inwards. 

1.  UM  B  RICO  I'D  ES.  (From  lumbricus, 
and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  Like  to  the  lumbricus, 
or  earth-worm. 

LUMBRI  CUS.  {us,  i.  m.  ;  a  lubricate : 
from  its  slipperiness.)  A  name  given  to  some 
worms,  as  the  common  earth-worm,  and  the 
long  round  worm  which  inhabits  the  intestine:! 
of  man  and  other  animals.  See  Entozoa. 

Lumbricus  terrestris.  The  earth-worm i 
Formerly  given  internally,  when  dried  and  pul 
verised,  as  a  diuretic. 

Lumbus  veneris.  See  Achillea  millefolium,  i 

LUNA,  (a,  ce.  f. ;  the  moon.)  The  all 
chemical  name  of  silver. 

Luna  cornea.  Muriate  of  silver. 

Luna  fixata.  An  obsolete  name  of  thl 
oxide  of  zinc. 

Luna  tlena.  An  alchemical  term  whicj 
seems  to  have  been  variously  applied. 

Lunar  caustic.  See  Argenti  nitras. 

LUNA'RE  OS.  One  of  the  bones  of  tli 
carpus;  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Lunaria.  See  Ophiaglossum  lunaria. 

Lunaria  rediviva.  Bulbonach,  of  the  Ge 
mans.  Satin  and  honesty.  The  name  of 
plant  formerly  esteemed  as  a  warm  diuretic. 

LU'NATIC.  {Lunaticus ;  from  luna,  t! 
moon.)  Applied,  1.  Adjectively  to  any  disea 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  changes  oft 
moon. 

2.  Substantively  to  a  maniac,  because  it 
generally  believed  that  maniacs  are  worst  at  t 
time  of  the  full  moon. 

Lunatus.  See  Lunulatus. 

LUNG.  Pulmo.  The  lungs  are  two  v 
cera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of  whi 
we  breathe.  The  lung  in  the  right  cavity 
the  chest  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  that  in  t 
left  cavity  into  two.  They  hang  in  the  cht 
attached  at  their  superior  part  to  the  neck 
means  of  the  trachea,  and  are  separated  by  i 
mediastinum.  They  are  also  attached  to  t 
heart  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  ’I 
substance  of  the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  ' 
vesicular,  vascular,  bronchial,  and  parenc 
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matous.  The  vesicular  substance  is  composed 
of  the  air-cells.  The  vascular  invests  those  cells 
like  a  network.  The  bronchial  is  formed  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throughout  the 
lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their  extremities  : 
and  the  spongy  substance  that  connects  these 
parts  is  termed  the  parenchyma.  The  lungs 
are  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  a  reflection 
of  the  pleura,  called  pleura-pulmonalis.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  air-cells  is  covered  with 
a  very  fine,  delicate,  and  sensible  membrane, 
which  is  continued  from  the  larynx  through  the 
trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs 
are  the  bronchial,  a  branch  of  the  aorta,  which 
carries  blood  to  the  lungs  for  their  nourishment  ; 
and  the  pulmonary,  which  circulates  the  blood 
through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a  certain 
change.  The  pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood 
that  has  undergone  this  change,  by  four  trunks, 
into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bron¬ 
chial  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos.  The 
nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal.  The  absorbents  are  of 
•two  orders ;  the  superficial,  and  the  deep-seated ; 
the  former  are  more  readily  detected  than  the 
latter.  The  glands  of  these  viscera  are  called 
bronchial.  They  are  muciparous,  and  situated 
about  the  bronchia.  See  Respiration. 

Lung-wort.  See  Pulmonaria. 

Lung-wort  tree.  See  Lichen  pulmonarius. 

Lunularis.  See  Lunulatus. 

LUNULA'TUS.  Lunatus.  Lunularis. 
Lunulate:  crescent-shaped,  or  half-moonlike. 
A  term  applied  to  leaves,  pods,  &c.  which  are 
so  shaped,  whether  the  points  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  stalk,  or  from  it ;  as  in  the  leaves  of 
Pass  [flora  lunata,  and  legumen  of  Medicago  fo- 
iiata. 

LU'PIA.  (From  Aa7recv,  to  molest. )  1.  A 

genus  of  disease,  including  encysted  tumours, 
the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  pultaceous  con¬ 
sistence  ;  as  meliceris,  atheroma,  steatoma,  and 
osteosteatoma. 

Lurixo'sus.  (From  lupinus,  the  lupin.) 
Lupin-like  :  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
:he  porrigo  lupinosa. 

LUPFNUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  so  called  bv  Pliny 
and  other  ancient  writers.  Professor  Martin 
says  the  word  owes  its  origin  to  lupus,  a  wolf, 
because  plants  of  this  genus  ravage  the  ground 
ay  over-running  it,  after  the  manner  of  that 
animal.  It  is  also  derived  from  \inrri,  grief: 
whence  Virgil’s  epithet,  tristes  lupini from  the 
anciful  idea  of  its  acrid  juices,  when  tasted, 
producing  a  sorrowful  appearance  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 
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2.  Under  this  term  the  white  lupin 
•'ected  in  some  pharmacopoeias. 

Lupinus  albus.  The  systematic  name  oi 
he  white  lupin.  The  seed,  used  as  ordi- 
lary  food  in  the  days  of  Galen  and  Pliny,  is 
now  forgotten.  Its  farinaceous  and  bitter  meal 
•s  occasionally  exhibited  to  remove  worms  from 
he  intestines,  and  made  into  poultices  to  re¬ 
solve  indolent  tumours. 

UU'PULIN.  Lupuline.  The  name  given 
y  r.  J vcjs  to  an  impalpable  yellow  powder, 
•h  which  he  believes  the  virtues  of  the  hop  to 


reside,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  beating 
and  sifting  the  hops  used  in  brewing.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  female  plant,  and  is 
probably  secreted  by  the  nectaria.  In  preserv¬ 
ing  beer  from  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  in 
communicating  an  agreeable  flavour  to  it,  lu- 
pulin  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  times 
its  weight  of  hop-leaves. 

LU'PULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Aemj,  sor¬ 
row  :  so  named  from  its  bitterness.)  See  JIu- 
mulus, 

LU'PUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  a  wolf.)  1.  A  ma¬ 
lignant  disease  of  the  face,  otherwise  called 
noli  me  tangere.  See  Noli  me  tangere. 

2.  The  term  was  intended,  by  Dr.  Willan. 
to  comprise  together  with  the  “noli  me  tangere,” 
affecting  the  nose  and  lips,  other  slow  tubercular 
affections,  especially  about  the  face,  commonly 
ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of  the  cheeks, 
forehead,  eyelids,  and  lips,  and  sometimes  oc¬ 
curring  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
gradually  destroy  the  skin  and  muscular  parts 
to  a  considerable  depth.  Sometimes  the  dis¬ 
ease  appears  in  the  cheek  circularly,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  sort  of  ringworm,  destroying  the 
substance,  and  leaving  a  deep  and  deformed 
cicatrix :  other  parts  are  occasionally  the  seat 
of  this  disease. 

„  By  the  knife  or  the  caustic,  a  separation  lias 
sometimes  been  made  of  the  morbid  from  the 
sound  parts,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease 
arrested.  And  in  some  cases,  where  the  ulcer¬ 
ation  was  very  slow,  and  unaccompanied  by 
much  inflammation,  the  internal  use  of  arsenic 
has  been  found  beneficial;  a  circumstance  which 
has  probably  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
cancer  has  been  cured  by  that  mineral.  In 
some  less  severe  cases  of  lupous  tubercles  in 
the  face,  which  had  made  no  progress  towards 
ulceration,  the  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes, 
taken  internally,  has  materially  amended  the 
complaint. 

LU'RlDiE.  (Lurid,  ghastly.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linn£eus’s  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  which 
are  highly  poisonous;  the  corolla  mostly  mo- 
nopetalous  ;  as  Datura,  Solanum,  Nicotiana. 

Lu'scitas.  (From  luscus,  blind  of  one  eye.) 
Beer  gives  this  name  to  a  distortion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  which  resembles  squinting,  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  inability  to  move  the  affected  eye  when 
the  other  is  closed. 

Lustra'go.  (From  lustra,  to  expiate:  so 
called  because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient  purifi¬ 
cations.)  Flat  or  base  vervain. 

Lusus  naturae.  A  sport  of  nature ;  a  mon¬ 
ster.  See  Monster. 

Lute.  See  Indian. 

J.utea  corpora.  See  Corpus  luleum. 

Lute'ola.  (a,  (V.  f.  ;  from  luteolus,  yel¬ 
lowish,  the  flowers  being  of  a  yellowish  colour.) 
See  Reseda  luteola. 

Lute'oline.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
reseda  luteola  is  thus  named  by  Chevreuil. 

Lu'teus.  Yellow.  See  Colour. 

LuriufM.  hompov.  A  bath.  Also  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  an  ophthalmic  medicine. 

LU'TUM.  (vm,  i.  n. ;  the  Latin  for  clay  or 
mud.)  Ccementum.  Lute.  A  composition  with 
3  I  -3 
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which  chemical  vessels  are  covered,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  close 
exactly  their  joinings  to  each  other,  to  retain  the 
substances  which  they  contain  when  they  are 
volatile  and  reduced  to  vapour. 

LUXA'TION.  ( Luxatio  ;  from  luxo,  to 
put  out  of  joint.)  A  dislocation  of  a  bone  from 
its  proper  cavity.  See  Dislocation. 

Lyca'nche.  (From  A vkos,  a  wolf,  and  ayxw, 
to  strangle.)  A  quinsy,  so  called  because 
wolves  were  said  to  be  subject  to  it.  Synony¬ 
mous  with  cynanche. 

Lycanthro'pia.  (AvKardponria ;  from  Avkos, 
a  wolf,  and  arOpanros,  a  man.)  A  species  of 
melancholy  described  by  the  Greek  writers,  in 
which  the  patients  leave  their  houses  in  the 
night,  and  wander  about,  like  wolves,  in  un¬ 
frequented  places. 

1 .  Y'  C 1 1 N I S.  (is,  iclis.  f.  ;  said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Auxvos,  a  torch  :  because  the  ancients 
used  its  leaves,  rolled  up,  for  torches.)  1.  A 
name  of  several  vegetable  productions. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Decandria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

Lychnis  segetum.  See  Agrostemma. 

LYCHNOFDES.  ( From  lychnis,  the  name 
of  a  plant,  and  ei5os,  resemblance.)  Like  the 
herb  lychnis. 

Lychnoides  segetum.  See  Agrostemma. 

Lyco'ctonum.  ( um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Avkos, 
a  wolf,  and  kthvco,  to  slay  :  so  called  because 
it  was  the  custom  of  hunters  to  secrete  it  in 
raw  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  wolves.) 
A  Greek  name  of  aconite ;  now  employed  as 
the  specific  name  of  a  particular  species. 

LY’COPE'RDON.  (From  A  vkos,  a  wolf, 
and  TrcpSa/,  pedo  ;  so  named  because  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  spring  from  the  dung  of  wolves.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Cryptogamia  ;  Order,  Fungi. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  puff-ball. 
See  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

Lycoperdon  bovista.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  puff-ball.  Mollipuf.  Puff-fist.  Crepi¬ 
tus  lupi.  A  round  or  egg-shaped  fungus :  the 
Lycoperdon  —  subrotundum,  laccrato  dehiscens, 
of  Linnaus ;  when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour,  with 
a  very  short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing 
in  dry  pasture-grounds.  When  young,  it  is 
sometimes  covered  with  tubercles  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  is  pulpy  within.  By  age  it  becomes 
smooth  externally,  and  dries  internally  into  a 
very  fine,  light,  brownish  dust,  which  is  used  by 
the  common  people  to  stop  haemorrhages. 

Lycoperdon  cervinum.  , Boletus .  Deer- 
ball.  This  has  the  character  of  being  aphro¬ 
disiac,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk. 

Lycoperdon  tuber.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  truffle.  Tuber  gulosorum.  Tubera  terra. 
Trubs.  Tuber  cibarium,  of  Dr.  Withering.  A 
solid  fungus,  of  a  globular  figure,  which  grows 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  any 
roots,  or  the  access  of  light,  and  attains  a  size 
from  a  pea  to  the  largest  potatoe.  It  has  a 
rough,  blackish  coat,  and  is  destitute  ol  fibres. 
There  are  several  species  used  in  the  places  in 
which  they  are  found  :  as  the  Tuber  moschatum  ; 
Tuber  albidum,  called  ltianchetli ;  Tuber  rufum, 
called  Uosetti ;  the  black  truffle  with  white  flesh  ; 
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and  also  the  Tuber  griseum,  or  Piedmont  truffle, 
which  has  a  slight  odour  of  garlick.  None  of 
these  are  poisonous,  though  so  nearly  allied  to 
Lycoperda,  differing  only  in  being  fleshy  in  the 
inside,  instead  of  being  powdery.  Cooks  are 
well  acquainted  with  its  use  and  qualities.  They 
are  all  used  to  give  delicate  flavours  to  soups 
and  sauces.  The  truffle  is  found  in  woods  and 
pastures  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  but  is  not  very 
common  in  England.  In  France  and  Spain, 
truffles  are  very  frequent,  and  grow  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  they  do  here.  In  these  places, 
the  peasants  find  it  worth  their  while  to  search 
for  them,  and  they  train  up  dogs  and  swine  for 
this  purpose,  who,  after  they  have  been  inured  to 
their  smell  by  their  masters  frequently  placing 
them  in  their  way,  will  readily  scrape  them  up 
as  they  ramble  the  fields  and  woods. 

Lycofe'rsicum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  A  vkos,  a 
wolf,  and  ircpaucov,  a  peach :  wolf’s  peach.  Why 
so  called  we  know  not.)  Lycopersicon.  The 
love-apple  or  tomata.  See  Solatium  lycopersicon.  , 

LYCOPO'DIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  Avkos,  | 
a  wolf,  and  irovs,  a  foot :  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)  1.  The  name  of  a  I 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia  ;  Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  club-moss,  i 
See  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Lycopodium  clavatum.  The  systematic'; 
name  of  the  club-moss.  Wolf’s  claw.  Muscus 
clavatus.  Lycopodium.  This  plant  affords  a 
great  quantity  of  pollen,  which  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  in  some  places  to  sprinkle  on  young 
children,  to  prevent  excoriation,  and  to  cure 
parts  that  are  so.  A  decoction  of  the  herb  is  | 
said  to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  plica  po-  . 
lonica. 

Lycopodium  selago.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  club-moss.  Muscus  erectus.  i 
The  decoction  of  this  plant  acts  violently  as  a  I 
vomit  and  a  purgative,  and  was  formerly,  oil 
that  account,  employed  to  produce  abortions.  c 

LYCO'PSIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  Avkos,  ;j  i 
wolf,  and  oip‘s,  an  aspect:  so  called  from  it:|  J 
being  of  the  colour  of  a  wolf,  or  from  the  cir-j  j 
cumstance  of  the  flowers  being  ringent,  am  . 
having  the  appearance  of  a  grinning  mouth  i 
The  herbage  is  also  furnished,  says  Ambrosinus  « 
with  a  sort  of  rigid  hairiness,  similar  to  the  coa  8 
of  a  wolf. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wall 
bugloss,  Echium  eegyptiacum,  the  Asperag  il 
ergyptiaca  of  Wildenow. 

LY'COPUS.  ( us,  i.  m.  ;  from  Avkos,  a  wol 
and  irovs ,  a  foot  :  so  named  from  its  likeness.  I 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaea  .i 
system.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order,  Monogynic  a 
Wolf’s  claw,  or  water  horehound. 

Lycopus  f.uuop.eus.  This  plant  is  sotm 
times  used  as  an  astringent. 

Lygmus.  Avypos.  The  hiccup. 

LYM  I’ll.  Lympha,  The  liquid  eontaine  1 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Two  processes  mr 
be  employed  to  procure  lymph.  One  is  C 

lay  bare  a  lymphatic  vessel,  divide  it,  and  r 
ceive  the  liquid  that  flows  from  it  ;  but  this 
a  method  difficult  to  execute,  and  besides, 
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the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  always  filled  with 
lymph,  it  is  uncertain  :  the  other  consists  in 
Jetting  an  animal  fast  during  four  or  five  days, 
and  then  extracting  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  liquid  obtained  in  either  way  has,  at  first, 
a  slightly  opaline  rose  colour.  It  has  a  strong 
spermatic  odour;  a  salt  taste;  it  sometimes 
presents  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  at  other  times 
a  red  madder  colour. 

But  lymph  does  not  long  remain  liquid  :  it 
congeals.  Its  rose  colour  becomes  more  deep, 
an  immense  number  of  reddish  filaments  are 
developed,  irregularly  arborescent,  and  very  ana¬ 
logous  in  appearance  to  the  vessels  spread  in 
the  tissue  of  organs. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  mass  of 
lymph  thus  coagulated,  we  find  it  formed  of 
■two  parts  :  the  one  solid,  and  forming  a  great 
many  cells,  in  which  the  other  remains  in  a 
liquid  state.  If  the  solid  part  be  separated, 
the  liquid  congeals  again. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  procured  from  one 
animal  is  but  small :  a  dog,  of  a  large  size, 
scarcely  yields  an  ounce.  Its  quantity  appears 
o  increase  according  to  the  time  of  fasting. 

The  solid  part  of  the  lymph,  which  may  be 
called  clot,  has  much  analogy  with  that  of  the 
-flood.  It  becomes  scarlet-red  by  the  contact 
bf  oxygen  gas,  and  purple  when  plunged  in 
carbonic  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  lymph  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  102-2-28  to  1000-00. 

Chevreuil  analysed  the  lymph  of  the  dog. 


Water .  926 -4 

Fibrin .  004 -2 

Albumen  .  Gl-0 

Muriate  of  soda .  6'1 

Carbonate  of  soda .  ]  .§ 

Phosphate  of  lime .  j 

Phosphate  of  magnesia .  L  Q-5 

Carbonate  of  lime .  J 

Total  . TToOCH) 


Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of 
water;  in  consistence,  it  is  thin,  and  somewhat 
•'iscid.  The  quantity  in  the  human  body  appears 
o  be  very  great,  as  the  system  of  the  lymphatic 
•’essels  forms  no  small  part  it.  Its  constituent 
Drinciples  appear  to  be  albuminous  water  and 
i  little  salt.  The  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  this 
luid  from  the  tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole  body, 
rom  all  the  viscera,  and  the  cavities  of  the 
nscera  ;  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to 
>e  mixed  with  the  chyle. 

The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  return  the  super- 
luous  nutritious  jelly  from  every  part,  and  to 
nix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  there 
o  be  further  converted  into  the  nature  of  the 
i.nimal ;  and,  lastly,  it  has  mixed  with  it  the 
uperrtuous  aqueous  fluid,  which  is  effused 
nto  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  abdo 
pen,  &c. 

LYMPH  A'T  I C.  (  Lymphaticvs ;  from 

r/mpha,  lymph. )  1 .  Of  the  nature  of  lymph. 

2.  I  he  name  of  an  absorbent  vessel,  that 
™  a  transparent  fluid  or  lymph.  ’  The 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  human  body  are  small 
n<  ttansparent,  and  originate  in  evcrv  nnrt  0f 


the  body.  With  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  they  form  what  is  termed  the  absorbent 
system.  '1  heir  termination  is  in  the  thoracic 
duct.  See  Absorbent,  Lacteal,  and  Thoracic  duct. 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck _ Absorbents 

arc  found  on  the  scalp  and  about  the  viscera  of 
the  neck,  which  unite  into  a  considerable  branch, 
that  accompanies  the  jugular  vein.  Absorbents 
have  not  been  detected  in  the  human  brain,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  there  being  such  ves¬ 
sels  :  it  is  probable  that  they  pass  out  of  the 
cranium  through  the  canalis  caroticus  and  for¬ 
amen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each  side,  and 
join  the  above  jugular  branch,  which  passes 
through  some  glands  as  it  proceeds  into  the  chest 
to  the  angle  of  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents  from  the  right  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  from  the  right  arm,  do  not 
run  across  the  neck,  to  unite  with  the  great 
trunk  of  the  system  :  they  have  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  of  dropping  their  contents  into  the 
angle  betwixt  the  right  subclavian  and  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein.  These  vessels,  then  uniting,  form  a 
trunk,  which  is  little  more  than  an  inch,  nay, 
sometimes  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length, 
but  which  has  nearly  as  great  a  diameter  as  the 
proper  trunk  of  the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subclavian 
vein,  and  receives  a  very  considerable  number 
of  lymphatic  vessels  :  not  only  does  it  receive 
the  lymphatics  from  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
thyroid  gland,  neck,  &c.,  and  the  lymphatics 
of  the  arm,  but  it  receives  also  those  from  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  from 
the  lungs  of  this  side,  and  from  the  parts  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  mammary  artery.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  great  trunk  there  are  many  valves. 

Of  the  upper  extremities.  —  The  absorbents  of 
the  upper  extremities  are  divided  into  superficial 
and  deep-seated.  The  superficial  absorbents  as¬ 
cend  under  the  skin  of  the  hand  in  every-  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  wrist,  from  whence  a  branch  proceeds 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  to 
the  head  of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  up  to  the  axilla,  receiving  se¬ 
veral  branches  as  it  proceeds.  Another  branch 
proceeds  from  the  wrist  along  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a  network,  with  a 
branch  coming  over  the  ulna  from  the  posterior 
part,  and  ascends  on  the  inside  of  the  humerus 
to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  The  deep-seated  ab¬ 
sorbents  accompany  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and 
pass  through  two  glands  about  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  and  ascend  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla. 
Ihe  superficial  and  deep-seated  absorbents  hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  the  axillary  glands,  form  two 
trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  he  inserted  with 
the  jugular  absorbents  into  the  thoracic  duct,  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  subclavian 
with  the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities.  —  These 
are  also  superficial  and  deep-seated.  The  su¬ 
perficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin  and  muscles. 
Those  of  the  toes  and  foot  form  a  branch,  which 
ascends  upon  the  back  of  the  foot,  over  the 
tendon  of  the  crurteus  anticus,  forms,  with  other 
branches,  a  plexus  above  the  ankles,  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  the  tibia  over  the  knee,  sometimes 
passes  through  a  gland,  and  proceeds  up  the 
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inside  of  the  thigh,  to  the  subinguinal  glands. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  follow  the  course  of 
the  arteries,  and  accompany  the  femoral  artery, 
in  which  course  they  pass  through  some  glands 
in  the  leg  ."id  above  the  knee,  and  then  proceed 
to  some  deep-seated  subinguinal  glands.  The 
absorbents  from  about  the  external  parts  of  the 
pubes,  as  the  penis  and  perinteum,  and  from  the 
external  parts  of  the  pelvis,  in  general,  proceed 
to  the  inguinal  glands.  The  subinguinal  and 
inguinal  glands  send  forth  several  branches, 
which  pass  through  the  abdominal  ring  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  —  The 
absorbents  of  the  lower  extremities  accompany 
the  external  iliac  artery,  where  they  are  joined 
by  many  branches  from  the  uterus,  urinary 
bladder,  spermatic  chord ,  and  some  branches  ac¬ 
companying  the  internal  iliac  artery  ;  they  then 
ascend  to  the  sacrum,  where  they  form  a  plexus, 
which  proceeds  over  the  psoas  muscles,  and, 
meeting  with  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  form 
the  thoracic  duct,  or  trunk  of  the  absorbents, 
which  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  about  the  size  of 
a  crow-quill,  and  runs  up  the  dorsal  vertebra;, 
through  the  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm, 
between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos,  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins.  In  this  course  it  receives  the 
absorbents  of  the  kidneys,  which  are  superficial 
and  deep-seated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed  to¬ 
wards  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  the  absorbents  of 
the  spleen,  which  are  upon  its  peritona;al  coat, 
and  unite  with  those  of  the  pancreas, — a  branch 
from  the  plexus  of  the  vessels  passing  above 
and  below  the  duodenum,  and  formed  by  the 
absorbents  of  the  stomach,  which  come  from  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvature,  and  are  united 
about  the  pylorus  witli  those  of  the  pancreas 
and  liver,  which  converge  from  the  external  sur¬ 
face  and  internal  parts  towards  the  porta;  of  the 
liver,  and  also  by  several  branches  from  the  gall¬ 
bladder. 

Use  of  Lymphatics.  —  The  office  of  these 
vessels  is  to  take  up  substances  which  are 
applied  to  their  mouths  :  thus  the  vapour  of 
circumscribed  cavities,  and  of  the  cells  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  are  removed  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  those  parts  ;  and  thus  mercury  and 
other  substances  are  taken  into  the  system  when 
rubbed  on  the  skin.  See  Absorption. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption  takes 
place  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  mouths  of 
absorbing  vessels,  a  vis  insita,  dependent  on 
the  high  degree  of  irritability  of  their  internal 
membrane,  by  which  the  vessels  contract  and 
propel  the  fluid  forwards.  Hence  the  use  of 
this  function  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  viz.  to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle  ; 
to  remove  the  superfluous  vapour  of  circum¬ 
scribed  cavities,  —  otherwise  dropsies,  as  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  hydrothorax,  hydrocardia,  ascites,  hy¬ 
drocele,  &c. ,  would  constantly  be  taking  place  ; 
to  remove  the  superfluous  vapour  from  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane  dispersed  throughout 
every  part  of  the  body,  that  anasarca  may  not  take 
place  ;  to  remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the 
body,  and  to  convey  into  the  system  medicines 
which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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Lymphatic  gland.  Sec  Gland. 

Lymphatic  temperament.  See  Temperament. 

Lymphatic  veins.  The  absorbents  have 
been  so  called. 

Lynch’s  embrocation.  This  consists  of 
olive  oil,  scented  with  some  volatile  oils,  and 
coloured  with  alkanet  root. 

Lyngodes.  (AirjpycoSes  ;  from  At ry£,  the 
hiccup.)  The  epithet  of  a  fever,  of  which 
hiccup  is  a  prominent  symptom.  — Hippocrates. 

Lypo'ma.  See  Lipoma. 

LY'RA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  Kvpa,  a  lyre,  or 
musical  instrument.)  Psalterium.  Corpusi 
psa/loides.  The  triangular  medullary  space 
between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of 
the  cerebrum,  which  is  marked  with  prominent 
medullary  fibres  that  give  the  appearance  of  a 
lyre. 

LYRATUS.  (From  lyra,  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.)  Lyrate,  or  lyre-shaped.  A  leaf  is  sc 
named  which  is  cut  into  transverse  segments 
generally  longer  towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf 
which  is  rounded  ;  as  in  Erysimum  barbaria. 

Lyre-shaped.  See  Lyratus. 

Ly'  rus.  (From  lyra,  the  lyre  :  so  called  be  | 
cause  its  leaves  are  divided  like  the  strings  of  : 
lyre.)  See  Arnica  montana. 

Lysigy'ia.  (Avaryuia;  from  Aval,  to  loosen 
and  yviov,a  member.)  Relaxation  of  limbs. - 
Hippocrates. 

LYSIMA'CIIIA.  (a,  a >.  f.  ;  from  Lys. 
machus,  who  first  discovered  it.)  The  name  c 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system! 
Class ,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Lysimachia  nummularia.  The  system  at 
name  of  the  money-wort;  called  also,  Nianmi  j 
laria,  Hirundinaria,  and  Centimorbia.  Th 
plant  is  very  common  in  our  ditches.  It  w; 
formerly  accounted  vulnerary  ;  and  was  said  i 
possess  antiscorbutic  and  restringent  qualitie 
Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  similar  to  a  inixtu 
of  scurvy-grass  with  sorrel. 

Lysimachia  purpurea.  See  Lythrum  salican 

Lysimachia.  A  natural  family  of  plant 
of  which  the  genus  Lysimachia  is  the  type.  ■ 

Lysiponion.  See  l.ysiponos. 

Lysiponos.  Avanrovos.  The  epithet  of  t 
antidote,  consisting  of  opium,  henbane  seei 
mandrake,  and  other  narcotics,  &c. 

LYSSA.  («,  cc.  f.  Auaaa,  rabies . )  H 
drophobia. 

Lyssode'ctus.  (AvarroSrjKTos  ;  from  Autre 
canine  madness,  and  Satepujui,  to  bite.)  O 
who  labours  under  hydrophobia,  in  consequen 
of  having  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal. 

LY'THRUM.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from  A vBp 
blood  :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  colou 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  L 
mean  system.  Class,  liodecandria  ;  Ord1 
Digt/nia. 

Lythrum  salicahia.  Lysimachia  purpur 
The  systematic  name  of  the  common  or  pur; 
willow-herb.  The  herb,  root,  and  flowt 
possess  a  considerable  degree  of  astringen 
and  tire  used  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  di 
rhocas  and  dysenteries,  fluor  albus,  and  haunt 
tysis. 

LYTTA.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  name  of  a  gei 
of  insects.  See  Cantharis. 
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.  In  the  language  of  medicine  this  letter 
ms  two  significations.  When  herbs,  flowers, 
:hips,  or  the  like  substances,  are  ordered  in  a 
prescription,  and  M.  follows  them,  it  signifies 
manipulus,  a  handful ;  and  when  several  ingre¬ 
dients  have  been  directed,  it  is  a  contraction  of 
viisce :  thus,  m.f.  haust.  signifies  mix,  and  let 
i  draught  be  made. 

Macandou.  (Javanese.)  A  tree  growing 
n  Malacca,  the  fruit  of  which  is  roasted  and 
aten  as  a  cure  for  dysenteries,  cholera  morbus, 
aid  other  complaints.  —  Bontius. 

Macapatli.  Sarsaparilla. 

Mace.  See  il tyristica  moschata. 

Macedonian  parsley.  See  Bnbon. 

Macedonisium  semen.  See  Smyrnium. 

MA'CEIi.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  a  tree 
wowing  in  Malabar.  It  is  astringent,  and 
used  against  alvine  fluxes.  —  Piso. 

MACERA'TION.  ( Maceratio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
rom  macero,  to  soften  by  water.)  In  a  phar- 
naceutical  sense,  this  term  implies  an  infusion 
ither  with  or  without  heat,  wherein  the  ingre- 
ientsare  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dissolved 
a  order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

Macerona.  See  Smyrnium  olusatrum. 

MACHAO'NIA  ARS.  Medicine  has  been 
3  called  front  Machaon,  the  son  of  JEsculapius. 

Ma'cies.  ( es ,  ei.  f.  ;  from  maceo,  to  grow 
ean.)  Emaciation.  See  Marasmus. 

MA'CIS.  (is,  idis.  f.)  Mace.  See  My- 
i  istica. 

Mackarel.  See  Scomber  scomber. 

Macroce'phalus.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  yaxpos, 
.ang,  and  Kscpakt],  the  head.)  See  Pliyscter 
nacrocephalus. 

Ma'crophy'soce'phalus.  (ms,  i.  m.;  from 
■arpos,  long,  cpvais,  nature,  and  KrtpaXr],  the 
ead :  so  called  from  the  length  of  the  head.) 
)ne  who  has  a  head  unnaturally  long  and  large, 
this  word,  according  to  Turton,  is  only  used  by 
Ambrose  Pare. 

Macro' piper,  (er,  eris.  n.  ;  from  yatepos, 
.ang,  and  ireirepi,  pepper.)  Long  pepper.  See 
Siper  longum. 

Macropnce'a.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  yo.upos,  long, 
nd  jrreu,  to  breathe. )  That  state  of  the  breath- 
ng  in  which  the  inspiration  is  long  and  deep. 

MA'CULA.  (a,  a.  f.)  A  spot,  a  per- 
nauent  discolouration  of  some  portion  of  the 
kin,  often  with  a  change  of  its  texture,  but  not 
onnected  with  any  disorder  of  the  constitution. 

Macula  matricis.  A  mother’s  mark.  See 
Vtevus  matemus. 

I  Macules.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Dr. 
Lilian’s  cutaneous  diseases,  which  comprises 
‘hose  decolourations  of  the  skin  which  are  per¬ 
manent,  and  most  of  which  are  the  result  of  an 
Iteration  of  the  natural  texture  of  the  part. 
^-P-hends  ephelis,  nceuus,  opilus,  and 


MACULA'TUS.  Spotted:  applied,  in 
Botany ,  to  stems,  petals,  &c.  ;  as  the  stem  of 
the  common  hemlock,  Conium  maculatum ;  the 
petales  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Mad  apple.  See  Solanum  melongena. 

MAD  A  R  O' SIS.  (is,  eos.  f.  M  aSapoms  ; 
from  yadapos,  bald,  or  smooth.)  Falling  off  of 
the  hair,  especially  of  the  eye-lashes. 

Madben’s  vegetable  essence.  This  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  the  infusum  rosce  composition, 
with  an  increased  proportion  of  acid. 

Madder.  See  Rubia. 

Madness.  See  Insanity. 

Madness ,  canine.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Ma'dor.  Moisture.  A  sweating. 

Madwort,  Galen's.  See  Marrubium. 

Magda'leon.  (From  yarrow,  to  knead.) 
A  mass  of  plaster,  or  other  composition,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  cylindrical  form. 

Magellanicus  cortex.  See  Wintera. 

MA'GISTERY.  (Magisterium,  it.  n.  ; 
from  magister,  a  master. )  Magistery.  A  term 
used  by  the  old  chemists  to  signify  a  peculiar 
and  secret  method  of  preparing  any  medicine, 
as  it  were,  by  a  masterly  process.  The  term 
was  also  long  applied  to  all  precipitates. 

Magistery  of  bismuth.  The  subnitrate  of 
bismuth.  See  Bismuth. 

MAGISTRATES.  (From  magister,  a 
master. )  Applied  to  such  medicines  as  are  pre¬ 
scribed  extemporaneously,  on  the  authority  of  the 
physician,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  officinal. 

Magistra'ntia.  (From  magistro,  to  rule: 
so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as  exceeding  all 
others  in  virtue.)  See  Imperatoria. 

MA'GMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  yarrow,  to 
blend  together.)  1.  A  thick  ointment.  2.  The 
faces  of  any  thing  after  the  thinner  parts  are 
strained  off. 

3.  A  confection. 

Magnes  arsenicalis.  Arsenical  magnet. 
A  composition  of  equal  parts  of  antimony,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  arsenic,  mixed  and  melted  together 
so  as  to  become  a  glassy  body. 

Magnes  epiletsi.u.  An  old  and  obsolete 
name  of  native  cinnabar. 

MAGNE'SIA.  (a,  ec.  f. )  1.  The  ancient 

chemists  gave  this  name  to  such  substances  as 
they  conceived  to  have  the  power  of  attracting 
any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth 
which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  increased  in 
weight,  and  yielded  vitriol,  they  called  magnesia 
vitriolata  :  and  later  chemists,  observing  in 
their  process  for  obtaining  magnesia,  that  nitrous 
acid  was  separated,  and  an  earth  left  behind, 
supposing  it  had  attracted  the  acid,  called  it 
magnesia  nilri,  which,  from  its  colour,  soon 
obtained  the  name  of  magnesia  alba , 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  primitive  earths, 
having  a  metallic  basis,  called  magnesium.  It 
has  been  found  native  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 
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Magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  into 
a  solution  of  its  sulphate  a  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  dry¬ 
ing  it,  and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat.  It  is 
usually  procured  in  commerce,  by  acting  on 
magnesian  limestone  with  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt  manu¬ 
factories.  The  muriatic  acid  goes  to  the  lime, 
forming  a  soluble  salt,  and  leaves  behind  the 
magnesia  of  both  the  bittern  and  limestone. 
Or  the  bittern  is  decomposed  by  a  crude  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  result. 
The  former  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed 
with  chalk,  and  sublimed.  Subcarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  thus  recovered,  with  which  a  new 
quantity  of  bittern  may  be  decomposed ;  and 
thus,  in  ceaseless  repetition,  forming  an  elegant 
and  economical  process.  100  parts  of  crys¬ 
tallised  Epsom  salt,  require  for  complete  de¬ 
composition  56  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  or 
44  dry  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  yield  16  of 
pure  magnesia  after  calcination. 

When  magnesia  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very 
slowly  attracts  carbonic  acid.  It  combines 
with  sulphur,  forming  a  sulphuret. 

The  metallic  basis,  or  magnesium,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  amalgam  with  mercury, 
by  electrisation. 

When  magnesia  is  strongly  heated  in  contact 
with  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  this  gas  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  is  dis¬ 
engaged.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  exists 
a  combination  of  magnesium  and  chlorine,  or  a 
true  chloride.  The  salt  called  muriate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  is  a  compound  of  the  chloride  and  water. 
When  it  is  acted  on  by  a  strong  heat,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  chlorine  unites  to  the  hy¬ 
drogen  of  the  water,  and  rises  in  the  form  of 
muriatic  acid  gas ;  while  the  oxygen  of  the 
decomposed  water  combines  with  the  magne¬ 
sium  to  form  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  often  associated  with  lime  in 
minerals,  and  their  perfect  separation  becomes 
an  interesting  problem  in  analysis. 

Properties.  —  Pure  magnesia  does  not  form 
with  water  an  adhesive  ductile  mass.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  very  white  spongy  powder,  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  gradually  from  the  atmosphere.  It  changes 
very  delicate  blue  vegetable  colours  to  green. 
Its  attraction  to  the  acids  is  weaker  than  those 
of  the  alkalis.  Its  salts  arc  partially  decom¬ 
posed  by  ammonia,  one  part  of  the  magnesia 
being  precipitated,  and  the  other  forming  a 
triple  compound.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
245.  It  is  infusible  even  by  the  most  intense 
heat ;  but  when  mixed  with  some  of  the  other 
earths  it  becomes  fusible.  It  combines  with 
sulphur.  It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or 
carbon.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalis  in  the 
humid  way.  When  heated  strongly,  it  becomes 
phosphorescent.  With  the  dense  acids  it  be¬ 
comes  ignited.  With  all  the  acids  it  forms 
salts  of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly  very  soluble. 

The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  was  formerly  called  Magnesia  calci- 
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nata  ;  nsta ;  pura.  It  is  directed  to  be  made  I 
thus  :  —  Take  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  four 
ounces;  burn  it  in  a  very  strong  fire,  for  two  I 

hours.  It  is  given  as  an  absorbent,  antacid,  | 

and  eccoprotic,  in  cardialgia,  spasms,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  tormina  of  the  bowels  of  infants,  py-  t 
rosis,  flatulencies,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
prima  via;  ;  obstipation,  leucorrhcea,  rickets,  ij 
scrofula,  crusta  lactea,  and  podagra.  The  dose 
for  an  adult  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

An  ingenious  preparation  of  magnesia  has  1 
been  lately  made,  and  is  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  ponderous  magnesia.  A  given  t 
weight  of  this  occupies  a  much  smaller  space  than  r 
the  same  weight  of  ordinary  magnesia  ;  hence 
it  is  much  more  convenient  in  prescription,  t 
There  is  a  similar  preparation  of  the  carbonate,  t 
The  process  by  which  these  preparations  are  i 
made  is  kept  secret. 

Magnesia  calcinata.  See  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  usta.  See  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  vitriolata.  See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Magnesia  water.  Aerated  magnesian  water,  i 
This  is  made  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  car-  i 
bonate  of  magnesia  with  one  gallon  of  water,  i 
and  impregnating  it  with  ten  times  its  volume  • 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  means  of  a  forcing  i 
pump.  It  is  a  good  antacid,  and  the  carbonic  f 
acid  it  contains  renders  it  a  salutary  stimulant  j 
to  the  stomach. 

Magnesia  carbonas.  Magnesia;  subcar-  | 
bonas.  Magnesia  alba.  Carbonate  of  magnesia.  | 
The  London  College  direct  it  to  be  made  as 
follows  :  —  Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  four 
pounds ;  carbonate  of  soda,  four  pounds  and 
eight  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  four  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  separately  in  two  gallons  of  the 
water,  and  strain  ;  then  mix,  and  boil  the 
liquors,  stirring  constantly  with  a  spatula  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  lastly,  pour  oft'  the  liquor, 
and  wash  the  precipitated  powder  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it.  It  is  in  form  of  j 
very  fine  powder,  considerably  resembling  flour  i 
in  its  appearance  and  feel  ;  it  has  no  sensible 
taste  on  the  tongue  ;  it  gives  a  faint  greenish 
colour  to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts 
turnsole  to  a  blue.  It  is  employed  medicinally 
as  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  purgative,  in 
doses  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Magnesite  suipiias.  Sulphas  magnesite 
purificata.  Magnesia  vitriolata.  Sal  catharticus 
arnarus.  Sal  catharlicum  amarttm.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia.  Epsom  salt.  Bitter  purging 
salt. 

This  salt  exists  in  several  mineral  springs,  as 
that  of  Epsom,  from  which  it  was  formerly 
obtained  :  it  is  now  afforded,  however,  in  greater 
abundance  and  more  pure  from  the  bittern  left 
after  the  extraction  of  salt  from  sea-water.  It 
has  likewise  been  found  efflorescing  on  brick 
walls,  both  old  and  recently  erected,  and  in 
small  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  coals.  ’I  he 
capillary  salt  of  Idria,  found  in  silvery  crystals 
mixed  with  the  aluminous  schist  in  the  mines  of 
that  place,  and  hitherto  considered  as  a  feathery 
alum,  has  been  ascertained  by  Klaproth  to 
consist  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  nun'. 
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t  crystallites  in  small  quadrangular  prisms,  ter¬ 
minated  by  quadrangular  pyramids  or  dihedral 
aunmits.  Its  taste  is  cool  and  bitter.  It  is 
iery  soluble,  requiring  only  an  equal  weight  of 
old  water,  and  three  fourths  its  weight  of  hot. 
t  effloresces  in  the  air  though  but  slowly.  If 
t  attracts  moisture,  it  contains  muriate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  or  of  lime.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  dissolves 
in  its  own  water  of  crystallisation,  and  dries, 
out  is  not  decomposed  nor  fused,  but  with 
■xtreme  difficulty.  It  consists,  according  to 
Bergman,  of  33  acid,  19  magnesia,  48  water. 
A  very  pure  sulphate  is  said  to  be  prepared  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  by  roasting  a 
writes  found  there  ;  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  a 
overed  place  for  six  months;  watering  it  occa- 
ionally,  and  then  lixiviating. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the  salt 
s  obtained :  the  method  generally  adopted  for 
obtaining  it  is  evaporation,  which  causes  the  salt 
o  crystallise  in  tetrahedral  prisms.  It  has  a 
ery  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
if  water  at  60°,  and  in  three  fourths  of  its 
J  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
jesia,  when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces ;  but  that 
if  commerce  generally  contains  foreign  salts, 
uch  as  the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  renders 
t  so  deliquescent,  that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  close 
essel  or  bladder.  By  the  action  of  heat  it 
<  mdergoes  the  watery  fusion,  and  loses  its  water 
f  crystallisation,  but  does  not  part  with  its 
cid.  One  hundred  parts  of  crystallised  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia  consist  of  29*35  parts  of 
cid,  17  of  earth,  and  53*65  of  water.  The 
lkalies,  strontian,  barytes,  and  all  the  salts 
ormed  by  these  salifiable  bases,  excepting  the 
.lkaline  muriates,  decompose  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  nitrate, 
.arbonate,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  purgative,  operating 
kith  sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with  ease 
nd  safety,  rarely  occasioning  any  gripes,  or  the 
uther  inconveniences  of  resinous  purgatives, 
iix  or  eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
'roper  quantity  of  common  water;  or  four, 
ve,  or  more,  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purging 
aineral  waters.  These  solutions  may  likewise 
e  so  managed,  in  small  doses,  as  to  produce 
vacuation  from  the  other  emunctories:  if  the 
' alien t  be  kept  warm,  they  increase  perspiration, 
nd,  by  moderate  exercise  in  the  cool  air,  the 
irinary  discharge.  Some  allege  that  this  salt 
as  a  peculiar  effect  in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic, 
ven  independently  of  evacuation. 

MAGNE'SIUM.  The  metallic  base  of 
nagnesia.  See  Magnesia. 

MAGNET.  ( Magnes ,  etis.  m.  ;  Mayuqs. 
layvTjTTjs.  Said  to  be  so  called  from  the  name 
'f  a  shepherd,  who  first  observed  it.)  The 
oadstone.  See  Magnetism. 

MA'GNETISM.  There  are  some  native 
■xides  of  iron  which  have  the  remarkable  pro- 
■erty  of  attracting  iron.  These  are  called 
Mdstones,  magnetic  iron  ores,  or  natural  man- 
:.ets.  e 

If  a  bar  of  tempered  steel  be  rubbed  in  a 
main  direction  with  a  loadstone,  it  acquires  a 
"ndar  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  per- 
nanently  retains  this  property.  If  a  slender 
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bar  of  iron  be  rendered  magnetic  and  poised  on 
a  fulcrum,  or  suspended  by  a  thread,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  free  horizontal  motion,  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  not  influenced  by  the  contiguity  of 
other  magnets  or  pieces  of  iron,  it  will  vibrate 
for  some  time,  and  ultimately  settle  in  a  position 
in  which  its  extremities  point  nearly  north  and 
south  ;  and  if  it  be  put  out  of  this  position,  it  will 
constantly  return  to  it.  The  extremities  of  the 
magnetic  needle  are  called  its  north  and  south, 
poles ;  the  direction  which  the  needle  assumes 
when  pointing  north  and  south,  is  termed  the 
magnetic  meridian;  and  the  disposition  to 
assume  this  position  is  termed  polarity.  This 
property  of  polarity  in  the  magnetic  needle,  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  mariner’s  compass  is 
constructed,  and  the  art  of  navigation  founded. 
When  the  magnetic  needle  is  so  placed  as  to  admit 
of  its  free  motion  in  every  direction,  its  north 
pole  is  drawn  downwards  towards  the  earth,  and 
this  phenomenon  is  called  the  dip  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle. 

On  bringing  either  pole  of  a  magnet  near 
some  iron  filings,  it  will  attract  them,  and  the 
attraction  is  mutual,  for  a  large  mass  of  iron 
will  draw  towards  it  a  small  magnet. 

If  the  similar  poles  of  two  magnets  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  other,  they  will  repel  each  other  ; 
but  if  the  different  poles  of  two  magnets  be 
presented  to  each  other,  they  will  attract  each 
other. 

If  a  bar  of  iron  be  brought  near  a  magnet,  it 
acquires  a  temporary  magnetism.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  temporary  state  is  called  magnetic 
induction,  and  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
electric  induction.  For  the  phenomena  of  this 
state  we  must  refer  to  the  treatises  on  magnetism. 

Some  other  metals  besides  iron  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  rendered  magnetic  for 
a  time,  and  nickel  may  be  made  permanently 
so. 

Magnetism,  animal.  In  the  year  1778, 
Anthony  Mesmer  promulgated  a  theory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
referred  to  the  motion  of  a  certain  universal 
magnetic  fluid,  which  admits  of  being  influenced 
by  external  agents,  and  especially  by  magnetic 
instruments.  Ideas  similar  in  some  respects  to 
those  of  Mesmer,  had  been  entertained  by 
Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Rudolph  Goclen, 
Athanasius  Kircher,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  and 
others.  The  experiments  exhibited  by  Mesmer, 
and  the  cures  performed  by  him  at  Paris,  caused 
so  great  a  sensation,  that  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  his  claims.  The 
commissioners,  among  whom  were  Franklin  and 
Lavoisier,  after  mature  investigation,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  effects  produced  by 
Mesmer’s  operations  were  referable  solely  to 
the  imagination  of  the  patients  ;  that  they  were 
devoid  of  all  salutary  influence,  and  calculated 
to  do  harm.  Only  one  of  the  commissioners 
dissented  from  this  opinion.  Since  that  time 
animal  magnetism,  or  Mesmerism,  as  it  is  also 
called,  has  been  in  various  degrees  of  estimation, 
but  has  never  been  admitted  by  the  scientific 
world  at  large  to  the  rank  of  a  true  science. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  scarcely  any  two 
practitioners  of  the  art  have  agreed  in  their 
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mode  of  proceeding,  or  in  the  results  obtained, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  effects  have  been  produced 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  use  of  magnetic 
instruments  is  now  quite  exploded,  and  every 
thing  is  done  by  certain  passes  or  movements  of 
the  hands  of  the  operator.  The  application  of 
the  mineral  magnet,  however,  is  alleged  by 
some  to  produce  particular  effects  on  persons  in 
the  state  induced  by  animal  magnetism.  In 
1831  animal  magnetism  was  again  reported  on 
by  a  committee  of  the  lloyal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  which  had  been  occupied  for  five 
years  in  experimenting  on  the  subject.  The 
report  was  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
leading  facts  adduced  by  the  magnetists ;  but 
the  committee  did  not  venture  on  any  opinion 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  those  phenomena. 

According  to  Kluge,  and  other  writers  who 
have  entered  minutely  into  the  subject,  there 
appear  to  be  six  distinct  stages  or  degrees  of 
magnetic  influence.  These  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Waking  stage,  in  which  the  patient 
experiences  a  powerful  aura  passing  from  the 
head  to  the  extremities,  followed  by  general 
increase  of  temperature,  redness  of  the  skin, 
perspiration,  and  a  feeling  of  lightness  and 
comfort. 

2.  The  stage  of  Half-sleep.  In  this  the 
phenomena  above  mentioned  become  more  in¬ 
tense  ;  the  heat  increases,  and  appears  to  radiate 
from  the  stomach  over  the  whole  body ;  the 
pulse  becomes  fuller,  and  the  breathing  slower 
and  deeper  ;  the  patient  is  drowsy,  his  eyelids 
close,  and  he  cannot  open  them,  while  the  mag¬ 
netizing  process  is  continued  ;  the  other  senses 
remain  active,  although  the  patient  often  cannot 
express  himself;  flashes  of  light  are  seen  before 
the  eyes ;  prickings  are  felt  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers;  there  are  profuse  sweats,  rigours,  and 
sometimes  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  other 
nervous  phenomena. 

3.  Magnetic  sleep  or  stupor.  —  The  patient  is 
now  buried  in  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he 
cannot  be  awakened  even  by  the  loudest  cries. 
Syncope,  cataleptic  or  apoplectic  affections,  and 
convulsive  shudderings,  sometimes  occur  during 
this  stage.  It  terminates  gradually,  the  patient 
sighs,  and  finally  awakes,  retaining  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  has  happened. 

4.  Somnambulism.  —  In  this  degree  of  the 
magnetic  influence,  the  patient  recovers  his  in¬ 
ternal  consciousness  while  his  outward  senses 
are  still  asleep.  In  the  more  perfect  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  state,  the  general  sense  of  feeling 
becomes  exalted  and  modified,  so  as  to  supersede 
the  particular  senses,  the  patient  sees  and  bears 
with  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  &c.  &c. 

5.  Self-contemplation,  the  clair-voyance  of  the 
French  magnetists.  When  the  patient  has  got 
this  length,  he  becomes  perfectly  cognizant  of  his 
own  anatomy,  and  if  there  be  disease  in  any 
part,  he  immediately  sees  what  is  the  matter, 
and  knows  what  to  prescribe.  II'  he  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  drugs,  he  de¬ 
scribes  them  so  accurately  that  they  can  be 
recognised  by  his  physician. 

This  state  of  clair-voyance  obtains  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  patient’s  own  body,  but  also 
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with  respect  to  the  bodies  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  placed  in  magnetic  relation,  and  the  ctair. 
voyant  sees  their  internal  economy  as  clearly  as 
his  own. 

6.  Universal  illumination.  —  In  this  highest 
stage  of  magnetism,  the  patient,  or  rather 
prophet,  is  no  longer  confined  within  the  limits 
of  time,  space,  or  sense ;  he  enters  into  the 
penetralia  of  nature  ;  he  knows  what  is  going 
on  in  distant  regions,  and  all  that  has  happened 
or  will  happen  to  those  persons  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  magnetic  relation,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  different  stages  | 
of  magnetism  above  alluded  to  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  degrees.  Thus,  at  the  first  sitting,  | 
even  the  first  degree  may  not  be  attained  ;  and  : 
it  may  not  be  till  after  many  successive  and  i 
long  continued  operations  that  the  higher  states  ■ 
of  magnetism  are  established.  The  magnetists  . 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  sus-  a 
ceptibility  in  different  individuals ;  but  most  t 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  some  effect  is  pro-  a 
duced  upon  all,  if  the  process  be  continued 
long  enough.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  borne  out  by  experience,  since  it  is  pretty 
notorious  that  on  persons  endowed  with  good 
health  and  good  sense  animal  magnetism  gene-  I 
rally  produces  no  effect  whatever.  It  has  been  I 
frequently  asserted,  that  all  the  effects  of  mag-  l 
netism  may  be  produced  on  susceptible  indi-  J 
viduals,  without  their  being  aware  that  any 
attempt  is  being  made  to  magnetise  them  — 
as  when  the  operator  comes  unobserved  behind  • 
them.  This,  if  established,  would  sufficiently  > 
prove  that  there  must  be  some  real  agency  in  . 
the  case,  independent  of  any  impression  on  the  ■■ 
mind  of  the  patient.  But  this  assertion  requires 
much  more  substantial  evidence  than  has  yet :  i 
been  adduced,  to  obtain  credence  from  cautious 
inquirers. 

Such  are  the  principal  of  the  alleged  effects 
of  animal  magnetism.  Of  these  phenomen; 
the  artificial  sleep  and  somnambulism  art 
worthy  the  attention  of  sober-minded  persons 
since  they  are  not  only  in  their  nature  possible  o 
but  seem  in  many  instances  to  have  actually 
occurred,  and  to  have  been  attested  by  com¬ 
petent  witnesses.  All  that  can  be  said  upos  r 
the  subject  at  present  is,  that  some  new  facts  ii 
the  physiology,  or  rather  pathology,  of  the  ner  1 
vous  system  have  been  observed,  and  remain  ti  i 
be  explained.  Possibly  a  more  extended  rang  » 
of  observation  may  afford  such  explanation,  an  i 
possibly  also  the  facts  may  remain  unexplaine  t 
—  which  is  hitherto  the  case  with  respect  to 
very'  familiar  though  very  wonderful  state  i 
namely,  that  of  natural  sleep.  With  respect  t 
clair-voyance  and  universal  illumination,  tlios 
physiologists  who  have  actually  witnessed  sue 
phenomena  may  believe  in  them  ;  but  th 
greater  part  of  physiologists  never  have  wit  si 
nessed  them,  and  we  may  venture  to  predit 
never  will. 

MAGNETO  -  ELECTRICITY.  M 
Faraday  observed  certain  phenomena,  which  I 
has  described  under  the  names  of  volta-electr  4 
and  magneto-electric  induction.  In  consequent 
of  these  phenomena,  it  occurred  to  him  th 
magnetism  in  motion  ought  to  produce  t 
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metric  current,  and  he  succeeded  in  verifying 
•s  important  conclusion  as  follows: — along 
iral  coil  of  copper-wire,  covered  as  in  the 
riuer  experiments  with  silk,  was  connected  by 
extremities  with  the  galvanometer,  the  de- 
clion  of  which  would  of  course  announce  a 
rrent  of  electricity  in  the  spiral  and  wires 
nnectcd  with  it:  he  now  found,  that  in  the 
t  of  introducing  the  pole  of  a  powerful  bar- 
agnet  within  the  coils  of  the  spiral,  a  deflection 
the  galvanometer  took  place  in  one  direction, 
,d  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  it  took  place  in 
e  opposite  direction  ;  so  that  each  time  the 
nducting-wire  cut  the  magnetic  curves,  a 
nrrent  of  electricity  was,  for  the  moment, 
oduced  in  it.  He  afterwards  devised  the 
dlowing  curious  modification  of  this  experi- 
ent :  a  copper  plate  was  so  mounted  as  to 
limit  of  revolving  upon  its  axis ;  the  poles  of 
powerful  horse-shoe  magnet  were  so  placed  as 
admit  of  the  revolution  of  the  circumference 
the  plate  between  them  ;  and  two  conducting 
ires  are  so  placed,  that  one  is  in  perfect 
etallic  contact  with  the  axis,  and  the  other 
ith  the  circumference  of  the  plate  at  the  point 
■tween  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
ith  wires  at  their  other  extremity  terminate  in 
.galvanometer.  When  the  copper  plate  is 
ade  to  revolve  from  right  to  left,  a  current  of 
■ectricity  is  produced,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rows,  and  deflects  the  galvanometer  accord- 
gly.  If  the  revolutions  of  the  plate,  or  the 
jles  of  the  magnet  be  reversed,  the  electric 
i rrent  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  These 
jservations  have  given  rise  to  a  new  branch  of 
Fence,  which  is  termed  magneto-electricity. 

Mr.  Faraday  not  only  succeeded  in  obtaining 
dvanometrical  indications  of  an  electric  cur- 
nt,  but,  by  another  modification  of  the  arrange  - 
ent  in  which  the  electric  current  was  induced 
'  an  electro-magnet,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
Olaining  the  electric  spark.  The  electric  spark 
ias  afterwards  obtained  from  a  common  mag- 
Jt,  by  Nobili  and  Antinori,  and  in  this  country 
[  Professor  Forbes.  For  this  purpose,  a  helix 
copper  wire  was  formed  round  the  middle  of 
ie  soft  iron  holder  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe 
agnet ;  on  making  and  breaking  the  contact 
etween  the  holder  and  the  magnet,  magnetism 
as  alternately  created  and  destroyed  within  it : 
these  periods  of  transition,  electric  currents 
ere  induced  in  the  helix,  and  on  so  arranging 
ie  conducting-wires  as  at  these  moments  to 
lake  and  break  contact  with  mercury,  a  brilliant 
)ark  was  observed  at  each  motion  of  the  holder, 
■y  making  the  poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe 
jagnet  revolve  rapidly  before  a  soft  iron  arma- 
ire  supplied  as  in  the  former  case  with  a  helix, 
r  what  is  still  better,  causing  the  armature  and 
lelix  to  revolve  before  the  poles,  an  electric 
urrent  is  obtained,  which  not  only  gives  con- 
nuous  sparks,  but  ignites  wire,  decomposes 
ater,  and  produces  powerful  shocks.  These 
tagneto-electric  machines  are  now  commonly 
instructed  with  a  powerful  magnet,  and  whilst 
icy  furnish  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  pro- 
luction  of  electricity  by  moving  magnetism, 
Fe™  “Iso  to  promise  some  advantage  in  the  I 
iieuical  applications  of  electricity,  and  have  I 
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been  elegantly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  instantaneous  light,  by  causing  the 
spark  to  inflame  the  wick  of  a  small  spirit-lamp. 

From  the  manner  in  which  a  magnet  in 
motion  induces  an  electric  current,  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  earth’s  magnetism  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
Mr.  Faraday  found  that  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  helix,  as  above  described,  and 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle, 
occasioned  a  deviation  in  the  galvanometer;  he 
even  found  that  in  a  wire,  or  helix,  moved  at 
right  angles  to  the  dipping  needle,  so  as  to  cut 
the  magnetic  curves  of  the  earth,  an  electric 
current,  sensible  to  the  galvanometer,  was  in¬ 
duced  ;  and  that  the  rotation  of  a  copper  globe, 
or  of  a  plate  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  dip, 
produced  the  same  effect;  hence  he  concludes 
that  the  conducting  matters  of  the  earth’s  crust 
may  be  similarly  affected  by  its  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  induce  electric  currents  flowini- 
towards  the  poles,  and  suggests  the  possibility 
of  the  production  of  the  Aurora,  by  returning 
electric  currents  from  the  poles  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  —  Brande. 

Magnum  dei  donum.  So  Dr.  Mead  called 
the  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Magnum  os.  The  third  bone  of  the  lower 
row  of  bones  of  the  carpus,  reckoning  from  the 
thumb  towards  the  little  finger. 

Magy'daris.  The  root  of  the  laserwort. 

Mahagoni.  See  Swietenia. 

Mahaleb.  A  species  of  cherry. 

Mahmoudy.  Scammony. 

Maidenhair.  See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair,  black.  See  Asplenium. 

Maidenhair,  Canada.  See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair,  common.  See  Asplenium. 

Maidenhair,  English.  See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair,  golden.  See  Poly  trichum. 

Maidenhair-tree.  Ginan  itsio.  The  Gin «ko 
biloba.  In  China  and  Japan,  where  this  tree 
glows,  the  fiuit  acquires  the  size  of  a  damask 
plum,  and  contains  a  kernel  resembling  that  of 
our  apricot.  Ihese  kernels  always  make  part 
of  the  dessert  at  all  public  feasts  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  They  are  said  to  promote  digestion, 
and  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowelst  The 
oil  is  used  at  the  table. 

Maize.  Indian  corn.  See  Zea. 

Mayan  the  m  um.  See  Convallaria  majalis. 

Major  helicus.  See  Helicus  major . 

MAJORA/NA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  quod  mense 
Maio Jloreat ,  because  it  flowers  in  May.)  See 
Origanum  majorana. 

Majorana  syriaca.  See  Teucrium. 

Mal  de  la  rosa.  (So  called  from  the  red 
colour  of  the  skin.)  Bosa  Asturica.  Lepra 
Asturica.  Asturian  rose.  A  disease  endemic 
in  the  Asturias.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
Pellagra. 

Mal  des  ardens.  The  name  of  a  pestilential 
erysipelas  or  carbuncle,  which  was  epidemic  in 
France  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Mal  rouge  de  cayenne.  Cayenne  leprosy. 

A  disease  which  commences  with  an  eruption  of 
red  spots,  and  in  the  progress  of  which  tile  body 
becomes  covered  with  fungative  ulcers  of  a  red 
colour.  It  appears  to  be  allied  to  elephantiasis. 
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M  A'L  A .  («,  ee.  f.)  The  cheek. 

Malabar  plum.  See  Eijeniajambos, 

Malabathiu  oleum.  Oil  of  cassia. 

Malaba'thrinum  unguentum.  Ointment 
of  malabathrum.  It  is  compounded  of  myrrh, 
spikenard,  malabathrum,  and  many  other  aro¬ 
matic  ingredients. 

M  AL  ABA'THRUM.  ( MaAaSaBpov  ;  from 
Malabar,  in  India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and 
betre,  a  leaf,  Ind.)  Indian  leaf.  The  leaf  of 
the  lavras  cassia. 

Malacca  radix.  See  Sagittaria. 

Malacca  bean.  See  Avicennia  tomentosa. 

Ma'lache.  (e,  es.  f,  ;  from  p.a\ anos,  soft: 
so  called  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.)  The 
mallow.  See  Malva. 

MAL  A' Cl  A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  paXanos, 
soft ;  effeminate. )  Whimsical  or  depraved  ap¬ 
petite,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  pregnant 
women,  chlorotic  girls,  &c.  See  Pica. 

INI ALACO'STEON.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
paXanos,  soft,  and  oareov,  a  bone.)  A  softness 
of  the  bones.  Mollities  ossium.  A  disease  of 
the  bones,  wherein  they  can  be  bent  without 
fracturing  them,  in  consequence  either  of  the 
inordinate  absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
from  which  their  natural  solidity  is  derived,  or 
else  of  this  matter  not  being  duly  secreted  and 
deposited  in  their  fabric.  In  rickets,  the  bones 
only  yield  and  become  distorted  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  in  the  present  disease  they  may  be 
at  once  bent  in  any  direction.  The  mollities 
ossium  is  rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  All  the  cases  of  this  disease  on  record 
have  proved  fatal,  no  means  of  cure  having  yet 
been  found.  On  dissection  of  those  who  have 
died,  all  the  bones,  except  the  teeth,  have  been 
found  unusually  soft,  so  that  scarcely  any  of 
them  could  resist  the  knife  ;  the  periosteum  has 
been  found  thicker  than  usual  ;  and  the  bones 
have  been  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
oily  matter  and  little  earth. 

Mala'gtica.  (MaAa/m/cc;  from  paAaaroai, 
to  soften.)  Emollient  remedies. 

Malagfuetta.  Grains  of  paradise. 

Malaguetta.  Grains  of  paradise. 

MALA'GMA.  («,  atis.  n.  j  MaAaypa ; 
from  paXairaw,  to  soften.)  A  cataplasm  or 
emollient  application. 

MALA'RIA.  The  Itailan  name  for  marsh 
miasma. 

Malarum.  ossa.  See  Jugate  os. 

MA'LATE.  Matas.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  malic  acid,  with  a  salifiable 
basis. 

Ma'le.  MaAtj.  The  arm-pit. 

Male  fern.  See  Aspidium  Jilix  mas. 

Mule  impotency.  See  Sterilitas. 

Male  orchis.  See  Orchis  mascula. 

Male  speedwell.  See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Mai.ic  acid.  Acidum  malicum.  This  acid 
is  obtained  by  saturating  the  juice  of  apples 
with  alkali,  and  pouring  in  the  acetous  solution 
of  lead,  until  it  occasions  no  more  precipitate. 
The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  edulcorated,  and 
sulphuric  acid  poured  on  it,  until  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a  fresh  acid  taste,  without  any  mixture 
of  sweetness.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  filtered, 
to  separate  the  sulphate  ot  lead.  I  he  filtered 
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liquor  is  the  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pure, 
remains  always  in  a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be 
rendered  concrete.  See  Sorbic  acid. 

MALI'GNANT.  ( Malignus .)  A  term 
applied  to  pestilential  fevers,  and  to  local  dis¬ 
eases  of  an  incurable  nature,  as  cancer  and 
fungus  hxmatodes. 

Malignant  fever.  See  Typhus. 

Malignant  sore  throat.  See  Tonsillitis. 

MALLE  A  B  I'LITY.  (Malleubilitas ;  from 
malleus,  a  hammer.)  The  property  which  j  , 
several  metals  possess  of  being  extended  j 
under  the  hammer  into  thin  plates,  without  i 
cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  silver  and  gold  i 
afford  the  best  examples  of  malleability.  See  i 
Ductility. 

Malleamothe.  Pavette.  Pavate.  Erysipelas  |  ■, 
curans  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows  in  Mala¬ 
bar.  The  leaves,  boiled  in  palm  oil,  cure  the 
impetigo ;  the  root,  powdered  and  mixed  with  , 
ginger,  is  diuretic. 

MALLEA'TIO.  (From  malleus,  a  ham-  i 
mer  :  because  the  person  strikes  the  knees  with 
his  hands,  as  if  with  a  hammer.)  A  form  of 
chorea,  in  which  the  person  has  a  convulsive 
action  of  one  or  both  hands,  which  strike  the 
knee  like  a  hammer.  If  the  motion  be  forcibly 
stopped,  the  convulsion  becomes  afterwards  still 
more  violent  and  general. 

Mallei  anterior.  See  Laxalor  tympani. 

Mallei  externus.  See  Laxator  tympani. 

Mallei  interims.  See  Tensor  tympani. 

M  ALLE'OLUS.  ( us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive 
of  malleus,  a  mallet :  so  called,  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  to  a  mallet.)  The  termin¬ 
ation  of  the  tibia  at  the  ankle  is  called  malleolus 
interims,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
fibula  malleolus  externus. 

MA'LLEUS.  {us,  i.  m.  ;  a  hammer.)  A 
bone  of  the  internal  ear  is  so  termed  from  its  | 
shape.  See  Anris. 

Mallow.  See  Malva. 

Mallow,  marsh.  See  Althrra  officinalis. 

Mallow,  round-leaved.  See  Malva. 

Mallow,  vervain.  See  Malva  alcea. 
Malograna'tum.  (From  malum,  an  apple, 
and  gramim,  a  grain  :  so  named  from  its  grain¬ 
like  seeds. )  The  pomegranate. 

MALPI'GHIA.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  so  named  in 
honour  of  Malpighi.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Li  nil  man  system.  Class,  Decan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Malpiohia  clabka.  This  affords  the  Bar- 
badoes  cherry. 

Malpiohia  mourella.  The  bark  is  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  is  used  in  Cayenne  as  a  febrifuge. 

MALT.  Grain  which  has  become  sweet, 
from  the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar,  by 
an  incipient  growth  or  germination  artificially 
induced,  called  malting. 

Mai.tha'cticus.  ( From  paAOaiafa,  tosoften. 
Emollient,  softening. 

Mai.theorum.  Common  salt.  —  Ruland. 
MA'LU.M.  {um,  i.  n.)  1.  A  disease. 

2.  An  apple. 

Mai.cm  moutuum.  A  disease  that  appear: 
in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  which  soon  forms  I 
dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust.  It  l; 
seldom  attended  with  pain,  and  remains  fixet 
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or  a  long  time  before  it.  can  be  detached.  It 
is  mostly  observed  on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygis, 
:nd  sometimes  the  face. 

Malum  iusanum.  See  Solatium  melongena. 

Malum  pilare.  See  Plica. 

MA'LUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  an  apple-tree.)  See 
Pyrits  malus. 

Malus  indica.  Bilimbi  billing-bing.  A  tree 
■arefully  cultivated  in  the  gardens  ot  the  East 
indies,  where  it  flowers  throughout  the  year. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  cooling,  and  drunk  as  a 
:ure  for  fevers.  The  leaves  boiled  and  made 
nto  a  cataplasm  with  rice,  are  famed  in  all 
sorts  of  tumours,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is 
used  in  almost  all  external  heats,  dipping  linen 
rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the  parts.  It 
:s  drunk,  mixed  with  arrack,  to  cure  diarrhoeas  ; 
ind  the  dried  leaves,  mixed  with  betel  leaves, 
ind  given  in  arrack,  are  said  to  promote  de- 
ivery.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy, 
ind  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle  for  the  use 
if  the  table. 

MA'LVA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  1.  The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Littnatan  system.  Class, 
Monadelphia;  Order,  Polyandria.  The  mallow. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
nallow.  See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malva  a'lcea.  Malva  verbenaca.  The  ver- 
rain  mallow.  This  plant  is  distinguished  from 
he  common  mallow,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged, 
>r  cut  in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues 
with  the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  the  least  muci- 
aginous  of  any.  This,  like  to  the  other  mal- 
ows,  abounds  with  a  mucilage,  and  is  good  for 
oectoral  drinks. 

Malva  arborea.  See  Alcea  rosea. 

Malva  rotu ndifolia.  Round-leaved  mal- 
ow.  The  whole  herb  and  root  possess  similar 
irtues  to  the  common  mallow.  See  Malva 
sylvestris. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  common  mallow. 
Malva  vulgaris.  Malva  —  caule  erecto  kerbaceo, 
bliis  septemlobatis  acutis,  pedunculis  petiolisque 
pilosis.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a  strong 
iffinity  to  the  althaia,  both  in  a  botanical  and  a 
nedieal  respect.  See  Althcea.  The  leaves  and 
lowers  are  principally  used  in  fomentations, 
cataplasms,  and  emollient  enemas.  The  in¬ 
ternal  use  of  the  leaves  seems  to  be  wholly 
•uperseded  by  the  radix  althtea. 

Malva  verbenaca.  See  Malva  alcea. 

:  Malva  vulgaris.  See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malva vi'scus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  malva,  the 
nallow,  and  viscus,  glue:  so  named  from  its 
viscidity.)  See  AUluca  ujjicinalis. 

MALVERN.  The  village  of  Great  Mal- 
>ern  has,  for  many  years,  been  celebrated  for  a 
.pring  of  remarkable  purity,  which  has  acquired 
he  name  of  the  holy  well,  from  the  reputed 
sanctity  of  its  waters,  and  the  real  and  extensive 
penefit  long  derived  in  various  cases  from  its 
tse. 

The  holy  well  water,  when  first  drawn,  ap¬ 
pears  quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does  not 
become  sensibly  turbid  on  standing.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  somewhat  ot  an  agreeable  pungency  to 
he  taste;  but  this  is  not  considerable.  In 
Pther  respects  it  does  not  ditier  in  taste  from 
Jure  good  water. 
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It  appears  to  contain  no  mineral  impreg¬ 
nation.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  conceive  in 
what  its  alleged  medicinal  efficacy  consists. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  highly  esteemed  as  an 
external  application  to  scrofulous  ulcerations 
and  ophthalmia,  and  to  many  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions.  Internally  it  has  been  used  in  painful 
affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  attended 
with  the  discharge  of  bloody,  purulent,  or  foetid 
urine,  the  hectic  fever  produced  by  scrofulous 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  or  very  extensive  and 
irritating  sores  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
also  fistulas  of  long  standing. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its  ap¬ 
parent  purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to  keep 
well,  and  soon  acquires  a  foetid  smell,  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  open  vessels. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is  some¬ 
times  attended  at  first  with  a  slight  nausea,  and 
not  unfrequently,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  it 
occasions  some  degree  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  or 
slight  pain  of  the  head,  which  comes  on  a  few 
minutes  after  drinking  it.  These  symptoms  go 
off  spontaneously,  after  a  few  days,  or  may 
readily  be  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  The 
effects  of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  not  at  all 
constant;  frequently  it  purges  briskly  for  a 
few  days,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  body 
to  be  rendered  costive  by  its  use;  especially,  as 
Dr.  Wall  observes,  with  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  malt  liquors.  In  all  cases,  it  is  said 
to  increase  the  flow  of  urine. 

MAMI'LLA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
mamma,  the  breast.)  1.  The  breast  of  man. 

2.  The  nipple  of  the  male  and  female  breasts. 

Mami'ra.  It  is  said,  by  Paulus  iEgineta, 
to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  of  a  detergent 
quality.  Some  think  it  is  the  root  of  the  do- 
ronicum  :  but  what  it  really  is  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

MA'MMA.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  organ  which 
secretes  the  milk  in  mammiferous  animals.  The 
mamma}  vary  in  number  and  position  in  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  In  the  human  female,  the 
mammas  are  two  globular  bodies  composed  of 
common  integuments,  adipose  substance,  and 
lacteal  glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the 
anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is  a 
projecting  portion,  termed  the  papilla  or  nipple, 
in  which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  ter¬ 
minate,  and  around  which  is  a  coloured  disc, 
called  the  areola.  The  use  of  the  breasts  is  to 
suckle  the  young. 

MAMMA'LIA.  (From  mamma,  a  breast 
or  teat.)  A  great  division  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  comprising  animals  which  suckle  their 
young.  See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ma  mmary  See  Mammillary. 

Mammary  ailscf.ss.  A  collection  of  matter 
in  the  breast,  arising  from  previous  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  its  substance.  It  is  a  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  early  period  of  lactation. 

Mammary  artkkiks.  Arterice  mammillares. 
The  internal  mammary  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  subclavian,  and  gives  off  the^  mediastinal, 
thymnl,  and  pericardial  arteries.  The  external 
mammary  arteries  are  branches  of  the  axillary. 

Mammary  veins,  rente  mammillares.  'These 
3  K 
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vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacuate 
their  blood  into  the  subclavian  vein. 

MAMMEA.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  so  called  from  its 
vernacular  appellation  in  the  West  Indies,  ma- 
mei,  and  allowed  by  Linnams,  because  of  its 
affinity  to  mamma,  a  breast,  alluding  to  the 
shape  of  its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Mammea  Americana.  The  tree  which  af¬ 
fords  a  delicious  fruit  called  mammea.  It  has 
a  very  grateful  flavour  when  ripe,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  generally  sold 
in  the  markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
island.  The  kernels  are  mixed  with  baits,  and 
thrown  into  the  water  to  intoxicate  fish. 

Mam mii'era.  The  same  as  mammalia. 

MAMMILLARY.  {Mammillaris ;  from 
mamma,  the  breast.)  Mammary:  appertaining 
to  the  mamma,  or  breast. 

Man.  ( Homo ,  inis,  m.)  See  Homo. 

Mancliineal.  See  Hippomanc  manicella,  in 
the  supplement. 

Mancurana.  See  Origanum  vulgare. 

MANDI'BULA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  mando, 
to  chew. )  The  jaw.  See  Maxilla  inferior. 

Mandra'gora.  See  Atropa  mandragora. 

Mandragori'tes.  (From  yaudfiayopa,  the 
mandrake.)  Wine,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
mandrake  are  infused. 

Mandrake.  See  Atropa  mandragora. 

Manimjca'tion.  Manducatio.  Synonymous 
with  mastication. 

MANGANE'SE.  (Manganesium,  ii.  n.)  A 
metallic  substance,  which,  after  iron,  seems  to 
be  the  most  frequently  diffused  metal  through 
the  earth  :  its  ores  are  very  common.  As  a 
peculiar  metal,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Galin 
and  Scheele,  in  the  year  1774.  It  is  always 
found  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  varying  in  the 
degree  of  oxidisement.  La  Peyrouse  affirmed, 
that  he  had  found  manganese  in  a  metallic  state; 
but  there  was  probably  some  mistake  in  his 
observation.  The  ores  are  distinguished  into 
grey  oxide  of  manganese,  black  oxide  of  vuinga- 
■ucse,  reddish  white  oxide  of  manganese,  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  manganese.  All  these  combinations 
have  an  earthy  texture ;  they  are  very  pon¬ 
derous  ;  they  occur  both  amorphous  and  crys¬ 
tallised  :  and  generally  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  iron.  Their  colour  is  black,  blackish  brown, 
or  grey,  seldom  white.  They  soil  the  fingers 
like  soot.  They  are  sometimes  crystallised  in 
prisms,  tetrahedral,  rhomboidal,  or  striated. 

Properties —  Manganese  is  of  a  whitish  grey 
colour.  Its  fracture  is  granulated,  irregular, 
and  uneven.  It  is  of  a  metallic  brilliancy, 
which  it,  however,  soon  loses  in  the  air.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  8.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  extremely  brittle.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
refractory  metals,  and  most  difficult  to  fuse, 
requiring  at  least  160°  of  Wedgwood’s  pyro¬ 
meter.  Its  attraction  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid, 
that  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
red,  brown,  black,  and  friable  in  a  very  short 
time ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  kept  under 
water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  most 
combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It  decomposes 
water,  by  means  of  heat,  very  rapidly,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxides.  It 
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decomposes  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  fusible  with  earths,  and  co¬ 
lours  them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  according  to 
its  state  of  oxidisement.  It  frees  from  colour- 
glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It  does  not  readily 
unite  with  sulphur.  It  combines  with  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  unites  with  gold,  silver,  and  cop¬ 
per,  and  renders  them  brittle.  It  unites  to 
arsenic  in  close  vessels,  but  does  not  enter  into 
union  with  mercury. 

From  the  recent  investigations  of  Berzelius, 
Thomson,  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  it 
appears  that  there  are  three  proper  oxides  of 
manganese,  and  two,  which  are  probably  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  others. 

1.  The  protoxide  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  I 
oxygen  and  one  of  the  metal.  It  may  be  ob-  I 
tained  by  dissolving  common  black  manganese  I 
in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  adding  a  little  sugar,  I 
and  precipitating  by  solution  of  potash.  A 
white  powder  is  obtained,  which  being  heated  to  I 
redness  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  becomes  yel¬ 
low,  puce-coloured,  and,  lastly,  red  brown.  To  f 
be  preserved,  it  should  be  washed  in  boiling  « 
water,  previously  freed  from  air,  and  then  dried  I 
by  distilling  off  the  moisture  in  a  retort  filled  1 
with  hydrogen.  The  dark  olive  oxide,  when 
examined  in  large  quantities,  appears  almost  It 
black  ;  but  when  spread  upon  white  paper,  its  I 
olive  tint  is  apparent.  It  takes  fire  when  gently  h 
heated,  increases  in  weight,  and  acquires  a 
browner  tint.  It  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  I 
the  air,  even  at  common  temperatures.  It  dis-  || 
solves  in  acids  without  effervescence.  The  white  I 
powder  obtained  above,  is  the  hydrated  pro-  I 
toxide.  The  different  tints  which  it  assumes  il 
by  exposure  to  air,  are  suposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  Lj 
to  depend  on  the  formation  of  variable  quan-  t 
tides  of  the  black-brown  oxide,  which  probably  II 
retains  the  water  contained  in  the  white  hydrate,  la 
and  is  hence  deep  puce-coloured. 

2.  The  sesquioxide.  This  occurs  in  nature  II 
nearly  pure,  and  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate  is  M 
found  abundantly  at  Jhlefeld  in  the  Hartz.  It  I 
may  be  artificially  procured  by  applying  heat  II 
to  the  peroxide,  or  hydrated  sesquioxide,  or  |J 
nitrate  of  manganese.  It  consists  of  three  equi-  1 1 
valents  of  oxygen  and  two  of  manganese.  The  I  j 
native  sesquioxide  is  black,  as  also  that  pre-  H 
pared  from  the  nitrate ;  but  when  obtained  II 
from  the  peroxide  or  hydrated  sesquioxide,  it  is  il 
brownish. 

3.  The  black  peroxide.  This  is  the  common 
black  ore  of  manganese  which  is  very  abundant,  61 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.  It  does  not  combine  with  any  II 
of  the  acids.  It  yields  oxygen  when  heated  ;tl 
and,  by  intense  ignition,  passes  in  a  great  mea-H 
sure  into  the  protoxide.  It  consists  of  twof  fl 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  manganese.  Ill 

4.  The  red  oxide.  This  occurs  in  nature, SU 
and  may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  ses-lM 
quioxide  or  peroxide  to  a  white  heat.  It  isll] 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  protoxideM 
and  sesquioxide. 

5.  Varvicitc.  This  is  a  native  oxide  of  man.||i 
ganesc,  and  no  similar  substance  has  yet  beerlW 
obtained  by  art.  It  is  supposed,  like  the  men 
oxide,  to  be  a  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  aiuliM 
peroxide. 
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Method  of  obtaining  manganese.  —  This  metal 
is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxide,  finely 
powdered,  with  pitch  ;  making  it  into  a  ball, 
and  putting  this  into  a  crucible  with  powdered 
charcoal,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  sides, 
and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  deep  at  the  bottom. 
The  empty  space  is  then  to  be  filled  with  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  be  luted  on  ;  and 
the  crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the  strongest 
heat  that  can  he  raised.  Or,  digest  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  repeatedly,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  sixteenth  of  sugar,  in  nitric  acid  ; 
dilute  the  mixture  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water;  filter  it,  and  decompose  it  by  the  addition 
of  potash  ;  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it  into 
a  paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well 
lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for 
at  least  two  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a 
forge. 

Manganeseous  acid.  See  Manganic  acid. 

Mavganesic  acid.  See  Manganic  acid. 

Manganic  acid.  When  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre 
or  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  red  heat,  a  green  coloured  fused 
mass  is  formed,  which  has  been  long  known 
under  the  name  of  mineral  chameleon.  On 
putting  this  substance  into  water,  a  green  solu¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  the  colour  of  which  soon  passes 
into  blue,  purple,  and  red;  and  ultimately,  a 
brown  flocculent  matter,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
manganese,  subsides,  and  the  liquid  becomes  co¬ 
lourless.  These  changes  take  place  more  rapidly 
by  dilution,  or  by  employing  hot  water.  We  are 
indebted  to  MM.  Chevillot  and  Edwards  for  a 
consistent  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  They 
demonstrated  that  peroxide  of  manganese,  when 
fused  with  potash,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  an  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  alkali.  They  attributed 
the  different  changes  of  colour  above  mentioned 
to  the  combination  of  this  acid  with  different 
proportions  of  potash.  Subsequently  the  sub¬ 
ject  engaged  the  attention  of  Ur.  Forchhammer, 
who  rendered  it  probable  that  the  green  and 
red  tints  are  produced  by  two  distinct  acids, 
one  of  which  forms  red  and  the  other  green 
coloured  salts  ;  and  very  lately  Mitscherlich  has 
1  established  the  existence  of  these  acids,  and 
ascertained  their  composition. 

The  names  at  first  applied  to  these  compounds 
were  manganeseous  and  manganesic  acid,  hut 
Mitscherlich  proposes  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  terms  manganic  and  permanganic  acid.  lie 
was  led  to  this  suggestion  by  finding  that  the 
-  green  coloured  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the 
sulphates  and  seleniates,  and  that  their  acid  has 
a  composition  similar  to  that  of  sulphuric  and 
■  selenic  acids,  consisting  of  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  to  one  equivalent  of  the  other  element- 
whereas  the  red  acid  is  isomorphous  with  per¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  is  composed  of  two  equi¬ 
valents  of  manganese  united  with  seven  equiva¬ 
lents  of  oxygen  ;  a  constitution  identical, 
i  according  to  the  views  of  Berzelius,  with  that 
of  perchloric  acid.  —  Turner. 

Mangel  wursel.  See  Jleta  hybrida. 

MANGI'h  ERA.  (a,  <e.  f .  j  from  mango, 

'*  name  of  the  fruit  which  it  bears.)  The 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Pentandria Order,  Monogynia. 
The  mango  tree. 

Mangifera  indica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mango  tree,  which  is  cultivated  all  over 
Asia.  Mangoes,  when  ripe,  are  juicy,  of  a 
good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the 
air  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  are  eaten 
either  raw  or  preserved  with  sugar.  Their  taste 
is  so  luscious,  that  they  soon  pall  the  appetite. 
The  unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt, 
capsicum,  and  garlick.  From  the  expressed 
juice  is  prepared  a  wine  ;  arid  the  remainder  of 
the  kernel  can  he  reduced  to  an  excellent  flour 
for  the  making  of  bread. 

Mango.  See  Mangifera  indica. 

Mangostana.  See  Garcinia. 

Mangcsleen.  See  Garcinia  mangostana. 

MA'NIA.  (Macia  ;  f  rom  gaiuopat,  to  rage.) 
Furious  madness.  See  Insanity. 

Ma  nica  IIippo'cratis.  Hippocrates’  sleeve. 
A  stra  ner  of  a  conical  shape,  made  of  linen  or 
flannel,  and  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

Maniguetta.  The  grains  of  paradise.  See 
Amomum  granum  paradisi. 

Ma'nihot.  See  Jatropha  manihot. 

MANFPULUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  handful. 

MA'NNA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  Hebrew  word.) 
1.  The  substance  with  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  fed  in  the  wilderness,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  honey-dew. 

2.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a  peculiar  sac¬ 
charine  matter  which  exudes  from  many  plants. 
See  Fraxinus  ornus. 

Manna  erigantiaca.  A  species  of  manna, 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brianfon, 
in  Dauphiny. 

Manna  calaurina.  Calabrian  manna. 

Manna  canulata.  Flaky  manna,  or  manna 
concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  tiiuuis.  A  coarse  powder  of  oli - 
banum  was  sold  by  this  name. 

Ma'nnite.  I  he  sweet  principle  of  manna, 
which  is  found  to  he  distinct  from  sugar. 

Manso'rius.  (From  mando,  to  chew.)  The 
masseter  muscle.  See  Masseter. 

Mantle,  ladies'.  See  Athamanta. 

Manubrium  manus.  Handle  of  the  hand. 
Tlie  radius  has  been  so  called. 

MA'NUS.  (ms,  us.  f . ;  the  etymology  of 
which  is  not  known.)  The  hand.  See  Hand. 

Manus  chiusti  perlatas.  Troches  pre¬ 
pared  with  pearls,  sugar,  and  rose  water. 

Manus  chiusti  sim pi.ices.  Troches  prepared 
with  sugar  and  rose  water.  Rose  lozenges. 

Manus  dei.  The  name  of  an  old  resolvent 
plaster.  It  consisted  of  wax,  myrrh,  olibanum, 
ammoniacum,  mastic,  galbanum,  oil,  &c. 

Maple.  See  Acer. 

Maple,  sugar.  See  Acer. 

Mara'nda.  A  species  of  myrtle,  growing 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  excellent  against 
the  venereal  disease. 

MAllA'NTA.  (a,  tv.  f. )  1.  The  name  of 

a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmvan  system. 
Class,  Monandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Maranta  arundinacea.  The  root  of  this 
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species,  and  that  of  the  comesa,  both  of  which 
are  commonly  called  arrow-root,  is  used  by  the 
Indians  to  extract  the  virus  communicated  by 
their  poisoned  arrows,  from  whence  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  its  name.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  provision-grounds  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  starch  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  following 
process :  —  The  roots,  when  a  year  old,  are  dug 
up,  well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a 
large  dee))  wooden  mortar,  to  a  pulp  ;  this  is 
thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water:  the 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part 
wrung  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown  away. 
The  milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to  settle,  and 
the  clear  water  drained  off'.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  is  again  mixed 
with  clean  water,  and  drained :  lastly,  the  mass 
is  dried  on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch.  ! 

Arrow-root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a  greater  j 
proportion  of  nourishment  than  any  other  yet 
known.  The  powder,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a 
very  pleasant  transparent  jelly,  very  superior  to 
that  of  sago  or  tapioca,  and  is  much  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  nutritious  diet  for  children  and 
invalids.  The  jelly  is  made  in  the  following 
manner:  —  To  a  dessert  spoonful  of  powder, 
add  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste  :  then  pour  on  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water:  J 
stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it  a  few  minutes,  when 
it  will  become  a  clear  smooth  jelly  ;  a  little 
sugar  and  sherry  wine  may  be  added  for  debili¬ 
tated  patients,  but  for  infants  a  drop  or  two  of 
essence  of  caraway-seeds  or  cinnamon  is  pre 
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and  generally  ordered  in  bitter  infusions, 
now,  however,  seldom  employed. 

Maranta'ce-e.  A  naturalf  amily  of  plants, 
of  which  the  genus  maranta  is  the  type. 

M Alt  A'SMUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  papcuM, 
to  grow  lean.)  Emaciation.  A  wasting  away 
of  the  flesh.  The  term  marasmus  was  long  ago 
used  collectively  to  comprehend  atrophy,  tabes, 
and  phthisis.  Extenuation  or  leanness  is  not 
necessarily  a  disease  ;  for  many  persons  who  are 
peculiarly  lean  are  peculiarly  healthy,  while 
some  there  are  who  take  pains  to  fail  away  in 
flesh,  that  they  may  increase  in  health,  and 
become  stronger.  But,  if  an  individual  grow 
weaker  as  he  grows  leaner,  it  affords  a  full 
proof  that  he  is  under  a  morbid  influence  ;  and 
it  is  this  influence,  this  conjunction  of  extenua¬ 
tion  and  debility,  that  is  imported  by  the  term 
marasmus,  and  its  synonym  emaciation.  See 
Atrophia,  Tabes,  Phthisis,  and  C/imactericus. 

Marathki'tes.  (From  gapadpov,  fennel.) 
A  vinous  infusion  of  fennel;  or  wine  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fennel. 

Marathropiiy'llum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ga.pa.Qpov,  fennel,  and  (pvAAov,  a  leaf:  so  named 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  common 
fennel.)  See  Peucedanum. 

Mara'thuuji.  (From  jj.apo.ivu,  to  wither: 
so  called  because  its  stalk  and  flowers  wither 
in  the  autumn.)  See  Anethum foeniculum. 

Marathrum  sylvestre.  See  Peucedanum. 

MARCASI'TA.  Marcasite.  This  name 
has  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of  crude  metallic 
substances,  and  has  indeed  no  definite  meaning. 


ferable,  wine  being  very  liable  to  become  aces-  !  It  is  most  frequently  applied  to  pyrites. 


cent  in  the  stomachs  of  infants,  and  thus  disagree 
with  the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water,  may  be  substituted  for  the  ! 


Marcasita  alba.  Bismuth. 

Marcasita  plum  be  a.  Antimony. 

M  A  RCE'SCEX  S.  (  From  marcco,  to  wither, 


water.  For  very  debilitated  frames,  and  espe- I  decay.)  Withering,  decaying,  marcid  :  applied 
ci ally  for  ricketty  children,  this  jelly,  blended  [  to  the  perianths  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  and 


i'itli  an  animal  jelly,  as  that  of  hartshorn,  affords 
a  more  nutritious  diet  than  arrow-root  alone, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  — 
Boil  half  an  ounce  of  stag’s  horn  shavings,  in  a 
pint  of  water,  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  strain 
and  add  two  dessert  spoonsful  of  arrow-root 
powder,  previously  well  mixed  with  a  tea-cupful 
of  water;  stir  them  briskly  together,  and  boil 


Mespilus  germanica. 

MA  RCII  A'NTI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  named  after 
Marchant,  who  wrote  several  Essays  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  1713.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryp- 
togumia ;  Order,  .  llga. 

Marchantia  polv.morpha.  Liverwort; 
star  liverwort :  called  also,  Hepatica  vulgaris. 


them  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  child  should  fontana,  terrestris,  stellata,  and  jecoraria.  A 
be  much  troubled  with  flatulency,  two  or  three  j  plant  very  common  in  this  country.  It  has  a 


drops  of  essence  of  caraway-seeds,  or  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  may  be  added  ;  but  for  adults, 
port  wine,  or  brandy,  will  answer  best. 

Maranta  gai.a'noa.  Calunga  minor.  The 
smaller  galangal.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
used  medicinally.  Two  kinds  of  galangal  are 
mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias:  the  greater 
galangal,  obtained  from  the  Krempjeria  ga/anga 
of  Linnaeus  ;  and  the  smaller  galangal,  the  root 
of  the  Maranta  galanga  —  can  lino  simp/ici  fuliis 
lanceolatis  subsessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  dried 
toot  is  brought  from  China,  in  pieces  from  an 
inch  to  two  in  length,  scarcely  half  so  thick, 
branched,  full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several 
circular  rings  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an  unplea¬ 
sant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  taste.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  much  used  as  a  warm  stomachic  bitter, 


: 


slightly  pungent  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  aperient,  resolvent,  and  anti¬ 
scorbutic,  but  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

MA'RCOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  marceo, 
to  become  lean.)  Leanness.  Emaciation. 
Wasting  away  of  the  body. 

Makco'kes.  The  first  order  in  the  class 
Cachc.ritc,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology,  which  embraces 
those  diseases  that  are  characterised  by  universal 
emaciation.  See  Xosology. 

Marestail.  See  llippuris  vulgaris. 

Margaiuc  acid.  Acidum  margaricum.  So 
called  on  account  of  its  pearly  appearance.  Anr 
acid  obtained  from  fat.  See  Adeps. 

MA  RG  A  lll'TA.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  gapyapov, 
a  pearl.)  1.  The  pearl  ;  called  also,  l’er/a.i 
Unio.  A  small  calcareous  concretion,  of  n| 
bright  transparent  whiteness,  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  shell  of  the  Avicula  marge ritiferal 
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and  Mya  margaritifera.  Pearls  consist  of  al¬ 
ternating  concentric  layers  of  membrane  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  They  were  formerly  exhi¬ 
bited  as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eye  resembling  a 
pearl. 

MARGIN A'T U S.  Bordered;  having  a 

border.  A  term  used  in  Botany. 

Marigold.  See  Calendula. 

Marigold,  marsh.  See  Caltha  palustris. 

Marine  acid.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  salt.  See  Sodce  murias. 

MAIII'SCA.  (a,  <v.  f.)  An  liEemorrhoidal 
tumour. 

jl [arjoram.  Sec  Origanum. 

Marjora'na.  See  Origanum. 

Ma'rmalade.  (From  marmello,  a  quince, 
Portuguese.)  A  conserve  made  of  quinces  and 
-  sugar.  The  same  name  is  given  to  conserves  of 
other  fruits,  as  orange  marmalade. 

MARMA'RYGA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  pap  pap  vyv„ 
from  pappaipcv,  to  shine.)  The  appearance  of 
sparks  or  corruscations  before  the  eyes. 

Marmola'ria.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  inarmor, 
marble :  so  named  because  it  is  spotted  like 
marble.)  See  Acanthus  mollis. 

Marmor  metallicum.  Native  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

Marmoreus  tartards.  The  hardest  species 
of  human  calculus. 

Marmorige.  Corrupted  from  marmaryga. 

Maroco'stinum.  A  purgative  extract  made 
of  the  marum  and  costus;  originally  prescribed 
by'  Mindererus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  substance 
secreted  by  the  small  arteries  of  its  proper 
membrane,  and  contained  in  the  medullary 
cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones.  It 
differs  very  little  from  the  fat  of  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Jl  farrow,  spinal.  See  Spinal  cord. 

Marrubia' strum.  See  Ballota  nigra. 

MARRU'BIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  mar- 
rob,  a  bitter  juice,  Ileb.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class 
Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
horehound.  See  Marrubium  vu/gare. 

Marrubium  album.  See  Marrubium  vulgare. 

Mark  ubium  alyssum.  Galen’s  madwort. 
This  plant  has  an  established  reputation  in 
America,  as  a  specific  against  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake.  Its  juice  is  generally  given  in 
combination  with  that  of  the  common  hore¬ 
hound.  It  has  for  ages  beeen  a  popular  remedy 
in  canine  madness,  especially  in  the  north  of 
l  F.urope  ;  and,  from  an  article  published  by 
Professor  Brande,  in  the  Journal  of  Sciences 
and  the  Arts,  we  find  that  it  still  retains  its  I 
popular  sway  and  reputation  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Russian  empire;  and  that,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Isola,  it  has  never  failed  of  effecting  a 
cure  in  a  single  instance,  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years.  The  preparation  is  simple  :  the 
root  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  powder  is 
to  be  eaten  by  being  spread  over  bread  and 
butter.  Two  or  three  doses  are  said  to  be 
•  sufficient  in  the  worst  cases,  and  will  be  found 
to  cure  mad  dogs  themselves. 
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Marrubium  aquaticum.  Water  horehound  : 
opening,  corroborant. 

Marrubium  iiispanicum.  Spanish  hore¬ 
hound.  Sec  Side  rids  syriaca. 

Marrubium  nigrum  ecetidum.  The  black, 
stinking  horehound,  or  Ballote  nigra. 

Marrubium  verticillatum.  See  Sidentis  sy¬ 
riaca. 

Marrubium  vijlgare.  Marrubium  album. 
Marrubium  —  dentibus  calycinis,  selaceis  unci - 
natis,  of  Linnaeus.  Common  horehound.  The 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  moderately 
strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable ;  which,  by  drying,  is  improved,  and 
in  keeping  for  some  months  is,  in  great  part, 
dissipated  :  their  taste  is  very  bitter,  penetrating, 
diffusive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  That 
horehound  possesses  some  share  of  medicinal 
power,  may  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  quali¬ 
ties ;  but  its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly 
ascertained.  It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the 
common  people  in  coughs  and  asthmas.  The 
usual  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
in  infusion,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  gr.  x.  to  *5  ss. 

MARS,  (s,  tis.  m.  ;  the  mythological  god 
of  war  :  and  hence  applied  to  iron,  because  war 
implements  are  made  of  it.)  The  alchemistical 
name  of  iron. 

Mars  alkalizatus.  A  mixture  of  iron 
with  an  alkali. 

Mars  saccharatus.  Iron  mixed  with  starch 
and  melted  sugar. 

Mars  solueilis.  The  ferrum  tarlarizatum 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Mars  sulfhuratus.  Iron  filings  and  sul¬ 
phur  deflagrated  together. 

Marseilles  hart-wort.  See  Seseli. 

Marseilles  vinegar.  Thieves’  vinegar.  See 
Acetum  prophylacticum. 

Marsh-mallow.  See  Althcea  officinalis. 

Marsh-trefoil.  See  Menyanlhes. 

Marshall’s  cerate.  This  consists  of  palm 
°'l,  5V-  1  calomel,  vj.  ;  sugar  of  lead,  5  ss.  ; 
and  citrine  ointment,  r  ij. 

MAIISU'PIAL.  (Marsupialis ;  from  mar- 
supium,  a  purse.)  Applied,  1.  To  the  obturator 
interims  muscle,  from  its  shape. 

2.  To  an  animal  which  has  a  pouch  formed 
by  a  reflexion  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  in 
which  the  young  are  nourished  for  some  time 
after  their  exclusion  from  the  uterus. 

Marsufia'lia.  Marsupial  animals.  An 
order  of  mammiferous  animals  characterised 
by  a  pouch,  formed  by  a  reflexion  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  integuments.  The  young  of  these 
animals  are  excluded  from  the  uterus  at  a  very- 
early  period  of  gestation,  and  being  received 
into  the  marsupiutn  or  abdominal  pouch,  attach 
themselves  to  the  teats  of  I  lie  mother,  in  which 
position  they  remain  till  they  have  attained  the 
degree  of  development  which  other  animals  have 
at  birth.  The  marsupium  continues  to  afford 
the  young  animals  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which 
they  immediately  betake  themselves  in  time  of 
danger.  The  kangaroo  and  opossum  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  marsupial  animals. 

Martagon  lily.  See  I, ilium  martagon. 

MA  RTI AL.  (Martialis  ;  from  Mars,  iron  ) 
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Relating  to  iron,  or  such  as  are  impregnated 
therewith  ;  as  the  Martial  regulus  of  antimony, 
&c. 

Martial  -/ethiops.  The  protoxide  of  iron. 

Martial  regains  of  antimony.  See  Regulus 
antimonii  martialis. 

Martial  salts.  Salts  of  iron. 

Martiales  Jlores.  See  Fcrri  ammonio-chlori- 
dwn. 

Martia'tom  unguentum.  Soldier’s  oint¬ 
ment.  Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  marjoram,  &c. 

Ma'rtis  limatura  pii  /I;  pa  rata.  Purified 

filings  of  iron. 

MA'RUM.  (w m,  i.  n.  ;  from  mar,  Hebrew 
for  bitter:  so  named  from  its  taste.)  Several 
species  of  Teucrium  were  so  named.  See 
Teucrium  martini. 

Marum  creticum.  See  Teucrium. 

Marum  syriacum.  See  Teucrium. 

Marum  verum.  See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  vulgare.  See  Thymus. 

Marvi'sbm.  Malmsey  wine. 

MAS.  (as,  aris.  m.  ;  etymology  uncertain. ) 
Male.  There  are  two  sexes  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  the  male  and  the  female.  The  male 
of  animals  is  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  genital 
organs,  and  the  analogy  is  carried  to  vegetables. 
A  flower  is  called  a  male  flower,  which  has  sta¬ 
mina  only,  these  being  the  male  organs  of 
fructification. 

Ma'schale.  MaaxaAv-  The  arm-pit. 

Maschali'ster.  (MaaxaMarrip.)  The  second 
vertebra  of  the  back. 

Maslach.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind, 
in  use  among  the  Turks. 

Ma'spictum.  Macr7reT0P.  The  leaf  of  the  as- 
safeetida  plant. 

MA'SSA,  (a,  (C.  f . ;  from  paaate,  to  blend 
together.)  Amass.  A  term  generally  applied 
to  the  compound  out  of  which  pills  are  to  be 
formed. 

Massa  cornea  Jacobi  Sylvii.  See  Flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

Massalis.  An  alchemical  name  of  mercury. 

MASSE'TEIl.  (er,  eris.  m.  ;  from  /uair- 
oaopat,  to  chew  :  because  it  assists  in  chew¬ 
ing.)  Mansorius.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  face.  It  is  a  short, 
thick  muscle,  which  arises,  by  fleshy  and  ten¬ 
dinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  malar 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  lower  hori¬ 
zontal  edge  of  the  os  mala;,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
as  far  backwards  as  the  eminence  belonging  to 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  some 
little  interruption  in  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  at 
their  origin,  some  writers  describe  it  as  arising 
by  two,  and  others  by  three  distinct  portions  or 
heads.  The  two  layers  of  fibres,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  composed,  cross  each  other  as  they 
descend,  the  external  layer  extending  backwards, 
and  the  internal  one  slanting  forwards.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  coronoid  process, 
and  into  all  that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
supports  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes. 
Its  use  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to  move 
it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  act  ot 
chewing. 
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MASSICOT.  The  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Massoy  cortex.  See  Cortex  massoy. 

Masterwort.  See  Imperatoriu. 

Mastic.  See  Pistachio  lentiscus. 

M  ASTICA'TI ON.  (Maslicatio  ;  from  ?nas- 
lico,  to  chew.)  Chewing.  The  function  by 
which  the  food  is  comminuted,  mixed  with  the 
saliva,  and  reduced  to  a  form  fit  for  deglutition, 
and  a  state  fit  for  digestion. 

MASTICATORY.  (Masticatorium,  ii.  n. ; 
from  mastico,  to  chew.)  A  medicine  intended 
for  chewing. 

Ma'stiche.  ( e ,  es.  f.  ;  paCTixy.)  Mastix. 

Sec  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

Mastich-herb.  See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Mastich,  Syrian.  See  Teucrium. 

Mastich-tree.  See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

Mastich  wood.  See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

Mastichela?/um.  (From  paoTixy,  mastich, 
and  eAaiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  mastich. 

Masti'china.  (Diminutive  of  masliche.) 
See  Thymus  mastichina. 

MA'STICIN.  When  mastic  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  alkohol,  all  of  it  is  dissolved  except 
about  one  fifth.  This  undissolved  matter  has, 
when  moist,  the  character  of  caoutchouc,  but 
becomes  brittle  when  dry;  it,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  a  peculiar  principle,  and  has  been  named 
masticin  by  Mr.  Matthews,  who  first  observed  it. 

Masticot.  See  jl  fassicot. 

MASTFT1S.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  gaaros,  the 
breast,  and  itis,  which  implies  inflammation.) 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  breast  of 
women.  This  disease  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  life,  but  it  most  commonly  affects  those 
who  give  suck.  It  is  characterised  by  tume¬ 
faction,  tension,  heat,  redness,  and  pain  ;  and 
comes  sometimes  in  both  breasts,  but  most 
commonly  in  one.  Fever  generally  attends  the 
disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  quickly  formed, 
and,  in  general,  without  any  thing  preceding  to 
show  it ;  but  now  and  then  a  slight  shivering  is 
the  forerunner.  This  disease  terminates  either 
in  resolution,  in  suppuration,  or  scliirrus ;  if 
left  to  itself,  it  generally  terminates  in  suppur¬ 
ation. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease 
are  those  which  produce  most  of  the  phlegmasia;, 
as  cold,  violent  blows,  &c.  In  women  who  are 
lying-in,  or  giving  suck,  it  mostly  arises  either 
from  a  suppression  of  the  lochia  or  a  retention 
of  milk.  Mastitis  is  seldom  of  long  continu¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  a  very  painful  disease,  and  generally 
proceeds  to  suppuration.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  suppuration  to  take  place  in  two 
or  more  points,  so  that  several  abscesses  form 
close  together,  and  run  into  one  another  :  and 
hence  it  happens  that  when  one  points,  and 
an  opening  is  made  into  it,  and  its  pus  let  out, 
the  matter  from  all  escapes  through  this  one 
opening. 

The  issue  of  this  disease  is  always  favourable, 
unless  there  be  a  morbid  taint  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  which  case,  especially  if  the  treatment 
be  injudicious,  or  disease  neglected,  scrofulous, 
scirrhous,  and  carcinomatous  tumours  result. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  by  gangrene  is 
never  to  be  apprehended ;  at  least  few,  il  any, 
have  seen  the  disease  terminate  in  this  way. 
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Afastix.  See  Mastiche. 

'  MASTODY'NIA.  (a,  rr.  f.  :  from  fxatJTOs, 
abreast,  and  oSvvt],  pain.)  Pain  in  the  mam¬ 
ma.  This  is  not  a  very  uncommon  affection, 
and  is  generally  of  a  neuralgic  character. 

MA'STOID.  (Mastoidens ;  from  pcw-ros,  a 
breast,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  Nipple-like. 
1.  Those  processes  of  bone  are  so  termed  that 
are  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast ;  as  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  &c. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  from  its  being  in¬ 
serted  into  the  mastoid  process.  See  Sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus. 

Mastoid  foramen.  Foramen  mastoideum. 
A  hole  in  the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull,  by  the 
side  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  transmits  a  vein 
to  the  lateral  sinus. 

Mastoideus  lateralis.  See  Trachelo-mastoideus. 

Matai.i'sta  radix.  A  root  said  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  America,  where  it  is  given  as  a 
purgative,  in  the  dose  of  5  ij. ,  its  action  being 
rather  milder  than  that  of  jalap.  The  plant  is 
not  known. 

MA'TER,  {ter,  tris.  f . ;  a  mother.)  Two 
membranes  of  the  brain  are  thus  called,  from 
an  old  notion  that  all  the  other  membranes  of 
the  body  were  derived  from  them,  or  from  their 
protecting  the  brain. 

Mater  metallorem.  Quicksilver. 

Mater  perlarum.  See  Mother  of  pearl. 


MATE'RIA.  {a,  re.  f.)  1.  Matter.  2.  A 

term  applied  to  those  substances  collectively 
which  are  adapted  to  some  particular  purpose, 
which  is  expressed  by  adding  the  name  of  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  hence,  materia  medica,  materia  chemica,&  c. 

Materia  alimentaria.  The  various  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  used  for  food  and  drink  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  called  the  materia  alimentaria. 
See  Aliment. 

Materia  medica.  By  this  term  is  under¬ 
stood  a  general  class  of  substances,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of 
diseases. 

Cartheuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch,  Lin- 
naeus,  Vogel,  Alston,  Bergius,  Cullen,  Murray, 
Paris,  Thomson,  and  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  have  adopted  particular  arrangements 
of  these  articles.  Some  have  disposed  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  resemblances;  others 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues;  others 
according  to  their  active  constituent  principles. 
These  arrangements  have  their  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages.  The  first  may  be  preferred  by  the  natural 
historian,  the  second  by  the  physiologist,  and 
the  last  by  the  chemist.  The  pharmacopoeias 
published  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of 
London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  have  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order :  this  plan  is  also  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  continental  pharmacopoeias. 


Dr.  Cullen  has  arranged  the  Materia  Medica  as  follow  s :  — 
"Nutriments,  which  are 
Food, 

Drinks, 

Condiments  ; 

Medicines  which  act  on  the 

f  Solids, 


L  Fluids, 


Simple,  as 

Astringents , 

Tonics, 

Emollients, 

Corrosives ; 

Living,  as 

Stimulants, 

Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 

Refrigerants, 

Antispasmodics. 


"Producing  a  change  of 


Fluidity, 

Altenuants, 

Inspissants. 

Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 
Demulcents, 


Evacuants ;  viz. 

Errhines, 

Sialagogucs, 

Expectorants, 

Emetics, 

Cathartics, 

Diuretics, 

Diaphoretics, 

Emmcnagogucs. 


Antacids, 

Antal/calines, 

Antiseptics. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of 
A.  Fruits. 

a.  Fresh ,  siveet,  acidulous. 
Prunes 
Oranges 
Lemons 
Raspberries 

Reel  and  black  currants 

Mulberries 

Grapes,  &c. 

1.  Astringents. 

Red  rose 

Cinquefoil 

Tormentil 

Madder 

Sorrel 

Water-dock 

Bistort 

Fern 

Pomegranate 

Oak-bark 

Galls 

Logwood 

Quince 

Mulberry 

Sloe 

Gum-arabic 
Catechu 
Dragon’s  blood 
Alkanet 

Balaustine  flower 
St.  John’s  wort 
Millefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear’s  berry. 

2.  Tonics. 

Gentian 

Lesser  centaury 

Quassia 

Simarouba 

Marsh  trefoil 

Fumitory 

Camomile 

Tansy 

Wormwood 

Southernwood 

Sea  wormwood 

Water- germ  an  der 

Virginian  snake-root 

Leopard’s  bane 

Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Emollients. 
Columniferous. 

Marsh  mallow 
Mallow. 

Farinaceous. 

Quince-seeds 

Fa;nugreek-sced 

Linseed. 

Various  emollients. 

Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White  lily. 

4.  Corrosives. 

5.  Stimulants 
Verticillated. 

Lavender 
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articles  which  come  under  the  preceding  classes :  — 


I.  NUTRIMENTS. 

b.  Dried,  sweet,  acidulous. 
Raisins 
Currants 
Figs. 

B.  Oleraceous  Herbs. 
Water-cresses 
Dandelion 
Parsley 
Artichoke. 

II.  MEDICINES. 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet  marjoram 
Syrian  herb  mastich 
Rosemary 
Hyssop 
Ivy 
Mint 

Peppermint 

Pennyroyal 

Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 

Sage. 

Umbellated. 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxifrage. 

Siliquose. 

Horse-radish 
Water-cress 
Mustard 
Scurvy-grass. 
liliaceous . 

Garlick. 

Coniferous. 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Salsamics. 

Venice  turpentine 
Common  turpentine 
Canada  balsam 
Copaiba  balsam 
Tolu  balsam 
Balm  of  Gilead. 
Resinous. 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

Benzoin. 

Aromatics. 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  cardamom 
Zedoary 


C.  Roots. 

Carrot 

Garlick 

Satyrion. 

D.  Seeds  and  Nuts. 
Almonds,  sweet  and  bitte 
Walnuts 
Olives. 

Virginian  snake-root 
Ginseng 
Aromatic  reed, 

Acrids. 

Wake-robin 

Pellitory 

Stavesacre. 

6.  Narcotics. 
Rhccadaceous. 

White  poppy 
Red  poppy. 

Umbellated. 

Hemlock 
Water  hemlock. 

Solanaceous. 

Belladonna 
I  lenbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter-sweet 
Stramonium. 

Varia. 

Laurel 

Camphire 

Saffron 

Wine. 

7.  Refrigerants. 
Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and  roots. 

8.  Antispasmodics. 
Foetid  herbs. 

Wormwood 

Foetid  goosefoot 

Cumin 

Pennyroyal 

Rue 

Savine. 

Foetid  gums. 

Assafoetida 

Galbanum 

Opopottax 

Valerian. 

9.  Diluents. 

Water. 

10.  Attenuants. 
Alkalies 

Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

11.  Inspissants. 

Acids 

Farinaceous  and  mucilagin¬ 
ous  demulcents. 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous. 

Gum  arabie 

- tragacanth. 

Farinaceous. 

Starch 
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Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 
Alkalies  and  earths. 

14.  Antalkaunes. 
Acids. 

1.7.  Antiseptics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquose  plants 

Alliaceous  plants 

Astringents 

Bitters 

Aromatics 

Essential  oils 

Cam  phi  re 

Gum  resins 

Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine. 

16.  Errhines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  SlALAGOGUES. 
Archangel 

Cloves 

Masterwort 

Tobacco 

Pepper 

Pellitory. 

18.  Expectorants. 
Ivy 

Horehound 

Pennyroyal 

Elecampane 

Florentine  orris-root 

Tobacco 

Squill 

Coltsfoot 
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Benzoin 

Storax 

Canada  balsam 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco 

Squill 

Mustard 

Horse-radish 

Bitters. 

20.  Cathartics. 

Milder. 

Mild  acid  fruits 
Cassia  pulp 
Tamarind 
Sugar 
Manna 
Sweet  roots 
Bland  oils 
Damask  rose 
Violet 
Polypody 
Mustard 
Bitters 
Balsamics 
Acrid. 

Rhubarb 

Seneka 

Broom 

Elder 

Castor  oil 

Senna 

Black  hellebore 
Jalap 

Scammony 

Buckthorn 

Tobacco 

White  hellebore 

Coloquintida 

Elaterium. 


21.  Diuretics. 
Parsley 
Carrot 
Fennel 
Pimpinel 
Ery  ngo 
Madder 
Burdock 
Bitter-sweet 
Wake-robin 
Asarabacca 
Foxglove 
Tobacco 
Rue 
Savine 
Snake-root 
Squill 
Bitters 
Balsamics 
Siliquosaj 
Alliacea;. 

22.  Diaphoretics. 
Saffron 
Bitter-sweet 
Opium 
Camphire 
Contrayerva 
Serpentaria 
Sage 

Water  germander 
Guaiacum 
Sassafras 
Seneka 

Vegetable  acids 
Essential  oil 
Wine 
Diluents. 

23.  Emmenagocuis. 
Aloes 

Foetid  gums 
Foetid  plants 
Saffron. 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  according  to  J.  Murray,  in  his 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy:  — 
a.  General  stimulants. 


,  f  Narcotics 
a.  Dinustblel  .  . 

Antispasmodtcs. 

b.  Permanent  f 

p  Astringents. 

Emetics 


b.  Local  stimulants. 


c.  Chemical  remedies. 


d.  Mechanical  remedies. 


Cathartics 
Emmenngogues 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialagogues 
Errhines 
_Epispastics 
I  Refrigerants 


l 


Antacids 

Lithontriptics 

Escharotics. 

Anthelmintics 

Demulcents 

Diluents 

Emollients. 


Under  the  head  of  Narcotics  are  included, — 
Alkohol.  Ether.  Camphire.  Papaver 

somniferum.  Ilyoscyamus  niger.  Atropa 
belladonna.  Aconitum  napellus.  Conium 

maculatum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Nicotiana 

tabacum.  Lactuca  virosa.  Datura  stramonium. 
Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  Rhus  toxico¬ 
dendron.  Arnica  montana.  Strychnos  nux 
vomica.  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics,  are 
included,  —  Moschus.  Castoreum.  Oleum 
animale  empyreumaticum.  Petroleum.  Am¬ 
monia.  Ferula  assafoetida.  Sagapenum.  Bu- 
bon  galbanum.  Valeriana  officinalis.  Crocus 
sativus.  Melaleuca  lcucadendron. 

Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics, — • 

Ether.  Camphire.  Opium. 

Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics, — 

Cuprum.  Zincum.  Ilydrargyrus.  Cin¬ 
chona. 

The  head  of  Tonics  embraces,  — 

1.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Hydrargyrum.  Ferrum.  Zincum.  Cu¬ 
prum.  Arsenicum.  Barytes.  Calx.  Acidum. 
Nitricum.  Oxymurias  potassie. 
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2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Cinchona  carib®a. 
Cinchona  floribunda.  Cusparia.  Aristolochia. 
serpentaria.  Dorstenia  contraycrva.  Croton 
eleulheria.  Calumba.  Quassia  excelsa.  Quassia 
simarou  ha.  S  wietenia  febrifuga.  Swietcnia 
inahagoni.  Gentiana  lutea.  Anthemisnobilis. 
Artemisia  absinthium.  Chironia  centaurium. 
Marrubium  vulgarc.  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Centaurea  benedicta.  Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus 
medica.  Laurus  cinnamomum.  Laurus  cassia. 
Canella  alba.  Acorus  calamus.  Ammonium 
zinziber.  K®mferia  rotunda.  Santalum  album. 
Pterocarpus  santalinus.  Myristica  moschata. 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Capsicum  annuum. 
Piper  nigrum.  Piper  longum.  Piper  cubeba. 
Myrtus  pimenta.  Amomum  repens.  Carum 
carui.  Coriandrum  sativum.  Pimpinella 
anisum.  Anethum  faBniculum.  Anethum 
graveolens.  Cuminum  cyminum.  Angelica 
archangelica.  Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  vi- 
ridis.  Mentha  pulcgium.  Hyssopus  offici¬ 
nalis. 

The  class  of  Astringents  comprehends  the 
following  :  — 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Quercus  robur.  Quercus  cerris.  Tormen- 
tilla  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  Anchusa 
tinctoria.  Hamiatoxylon  campechianum.  Rosa 
gallica.  Arbutus  uva  ursi.  Mimosa  catechu. 
Kino.  Pterocarpus  draco.  Ficus  indica. 
Pistachia  lentiscus. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  Argilla.  Super¬ 
sulphas  argill®  et  potass®.  Calx.  Carbonas 
calcis.  Plumbum.  Zincum.  Ferrum.  Cu¬ 
prum. 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of 
Emetics  are, 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Callicocca ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima.  An- 

tbemis  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum  eu¬ 
ropium.  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Antimonium.  Sulphas  zinci.  Sulphas  cupri. 

Subacetas  cupri.  Ammonia.  Hydro-sulphu- 
retum  ammonia?. 

Cathartics  include, 

Laxatives: — Manna.  Cassia  fistula.  Tama- 
rindus  Indica.  Ricinus  communis.  Sulphur. 
Magnesia. 

Purgatives :  —  Cassia  senna.  lthcum  pal- 
matum.  Convolvulus jalapa.  ITelleborus  niger. 
Bryonia  alba.  Cucumis  colocynthis.  Momor- 
dica  elaterium.  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Aloe 
perfoliata.  Convolvulus  scammonia.  Gambojia 
gutta.  Submurias  hydrargyri.  Sulphas  mag¬ 
nesia;.  Sulphas  sod®.  Sulphas  potoss®.  Su- 
liertartras  potass®.  Tartras  potass®  et  sod®. 
Murias  sod®.  Terebinthina  veneta.  Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Emmena- 
goguf.s,  are  — 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics, 
Castoreum.  Ferula  assafeetida.  Bubongal- 

banum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics, 

Ferrum.  Hydrargyrus.  Cinchona  offici- 


3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics, 

Aloe.  Ilelleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba.  Ros¬ 
marinus  officinalis.  Rubia  tinctorium.  Ruta 
graveolens.  Juniperus  sabina. 

The  class  of  Diuretics  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics, 

Supertartras  potass®.  Nitras  potass®.  Mu¬ 
rias  ammoni®.  Acetas  potass®.  Potassa. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Ni¬ 
cotiana  tabacum.  Solanum  dulcamara.  Lac- 
tuca  virosa.  Colchicum  autumnale.  Gratiola 
officinalis.  Spartium  scoparium.  Juniperus 
communis.  Copaifera  officinalis.  Pinus  bal- 
samea.  Pinus  larix. 

3.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 

Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics,  are  — 

Ammonia.  Murias  ammoni®.  Acetas  am¬ 
moni®.  Citras  ammoni®.  Submurias  hy¬ 
drargyri.  Antimonium.  Opium.  Camphora. 
Guaiacum  officinale.  Daphne  mezereum.  Smi- 
lax  sarsaparilla.  Laurus  sassafras.  Cochlearia 
armoracia.  Salvia  officinalis. 

The  ciass  Expectorants  comprehends,  — 

Antimonium.  Ipecacuanha.  Nicotiana  ta¬ 
bacum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Scilla  maritima. 
Allium  sativum.  Polygala  senega.  Ammo- 
niacum.  Myrrha.  Styrax  benzoin.  Styrax 
officinalis.  Toluifera  balsamum.  Myrroxylon 
peruiferum.  Amyris  gileadensis. 

The  articles  of  the  class  Siaeagocues  are,  — 
Hydrargyrum.  Anthemis  pyrethrum.  Arum 
maculatum.  Amomum  zingiber.  Daphne  me¬ 
zereum.  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

The  class  of  Errhines  are,  —  Iris  floren- 
tina.  /Esculus  hippocastanum.  Origanum 
majorana.  Lavandula  spica.  Asarum  euro- 
p®um.  Veratrum  album.  Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  the  class  Epispastics  and  Rubefacients 
are,  —  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammonia.  Pix 
burgundica.  Sinapis  alba.  Allium  sativum.  | 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  :  —  Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus 
medica.  Tamarindus  indica.  Acidum  ace-  | 
tosum.  Supertartras  potass®.  Nitras  potass®,  i 
Boras  sod®. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the  class 
Antacids  are,  —  Potassa.  Soda.  Ammonia. 
Calx.  Carbonas  calcis.  Magnesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontrivtics  are, —  Potassa. 
Carbonas  potass®.  Soda.  Carbonas  sod®. 
Sapo  albus.  Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  —  Acida  mi¬ 
neral  ia.  Potassa.  Nitras  argenti.  Murias 
antimonii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetas  cupri.  ■: 
Murias  hydrargyri.  Subnitras  hydrargyri.  I 
Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Juniperus  sabina.  i  j 

In  the  class  Anthei.mintics  are,  —  Dolichos  II 
pruriens.  Ferri  li  mat  lira.  Stannum  pulvera- 
turn.  Olea  europ®a.  Artemisia  santonica.il 

Spigclia  marilandica.  Polypodium  tilix  mas.  I  ■ 
Tanacetum  vulgarc.  Geoftr®a  inermis.  Gam¬ 
bojia  gutta.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are, —  Mimosa  nilotica.  As-  > 
tragalus  tragacantha.  Linum  usitatissimuin.  !i 
A  Ithxa  officinalis.  Malva  sylvestris.  Glycyr-  ( 
rhiza  glabra.  Cyeas  circinalis.  Orchis  mascula 
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iMaranta  arundinacea.  Triticuin  hybernum.  j  Diluents;  and  as  for  the  last  class,  Emollients, 
Hclithyocolla.  Olea  europoea.  Amygdalus  com-  heat,  conjoined  with  moisture,  is  the  principal, 
■munis.  Sevum  ceti.  Cera.  j  though  all  unctuous  applications  may  he  in- 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class  |  eluded. 


The  London  Pharmacopoeia 

Ahietis  resina 
.Absinthium 
i  Acacia 
Acetosella 
Acetum 

Acidum  arseniosum 

A cidum  sul  phuri c um 

Aconiti  folia 

Aconiti  radix 

Acorus 

Adeps 

JErugo 

Allium 

Aide 

Althiea?  folia 

Altha?a;  radix 

Alumen 

Ammoniacum 

Ammonia;  hydrochloras 

Ammonia;  liquor  fortior 

Amygdala  amara 

Amygdala  dulcis 

Amygdalae  oleum 

Amylum 

Anethum 

Anisum 

Anthemis 

Antimonii  sesqui-sulphuretum 

Argentum 

Armoracia 

Asarum 

Aspidium 

Assafoetida 

Avena 

Aurantium 

Aurantii  cortex 

Aurantii  Hores 

Aurantii  oleum 

Balsamum  peruviauum 

Balsamum  tolutanum 

Barytre  carbonas 

Belladonna 

Benzoinum 

Bergamii  oleum 

Bismuthum 

Borax 

Brominium 

Cajuputi 

Calamina 

Calcis  hydras 

Calx 

Calumba 

Cambogia 

Camphora 

Canella 

Cantharis 

Capsicum 

Carbo  animalis 

Carbo  ligni 

Cardainine 

Cardamom  um 

Carui 

Caryophyllus 


of  1836  gives  the  following 

Caryopbyllioleum 

Cascarilla 

Cassia 

Castorcum 

Catechu 

Centaurium 

Cera 

Cera  alba 

Cerevisias  fermentum 

Cetaceum 

Cetraria 

Chimaphila 

Cinchona  cordifolia 

Cinchona  lancifolia 

Cinchona  oblongifolia 

Cinnamomi  oleum 

Cinnamomum 

Cocci 

Colchici  cormus 

Colchici  sernina 

Colocynthis 

Conii  folia 

Conii  fructus 

Contrajerva 

Copaiba 

Coriandrum 

Cornu 

Creasoton 

Creta 

Crocus 

Cupri  sulphas 

Curcuma 

Cusparia 

Cydonia 

Cyminum 

Dauci  fructus 

Dauci  radix 

Digitalis  folia 

Digitalis  sernina 

Diosma 

Dulcamara 

Elaterium 

Elemi 

Ergota 

Eupborbium 

Farina 

Ferri  percyaniduin 

Ferrum 

Fici 

Foeniculuin 

Galbanum 

Gal  he 

Gentiana 

Glycyrrhiza 

Granatum 

Guaiaci  lignum 

Guaiaci  resina 

Hmmatoxylum 

Flelleborus 

Ilirudo 

Hordeum 

Hydrargyrum 

Hyoscyami  folia 


list  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  — 
Hyoscyami  sernina 
Jalapa 
Inula 
lodinium 
Ipecacuanha 
Juniperi  cacumina 
Juniperi  fructus 
Kino 
Krameria 
Lacmus 
Lactucarium 
Lavandula 
Lauri  bacca; 

Lauri  folia 
Limones 
Limonum  cortex 
Limonum  oleum 
Limonum  succus 
Lini  oleum 
Lini  sernina 
Lobelia 
Lupulus 

Magnesia;  sulphas 
Malva 

Manganesii  binoxydum 

Manna 

Maranta 

Marmor 

Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 

Mentha  piperita 

Mentha  pulegium 

Mentha  viridis 

Menyanthes 

Mezereum 

Mora 

Mosehus 

Mu  cun  a 

Myristica 

Myristica;  oleum 

Myrrha 

Nux  vomica 

Olibanum 

Oliva;  oleum 

Opium 

Opopanax 

Origanum 

Ovum 

Papaver 

Pareira 

Petroleum 

Phosphorus 

Pimenta 

Piper  cubeba 

Piper  longum 

Piper  nigrum 

1’ix  abietina 

Pix  liquida 

Pix  nigra 

Plumbi  carbonas 

Plumbi  oxydum 

Porruin 
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Potassa'  bitartras 

Potassa;  carbonas  iinpura 

Potassa;  chloras 

Potassas  nitras 

Potassii  ferrocyanidum 

Pruna 

Pterocarpus 

Py  rethrum 

Quassia 

Quercus 

Quina 

liosina 

Rhamnus 

Rheum 

Rhceas 

Ricini  oleum 

Rosa  canina 

Rosa  centi folia 

Rosa  gallica 

Rosmarinus 

Rumex 

Ruta 

Sabadilla 

Sabina 

Sacchari  hex 

Saccharum 


Sagapenum 

Sago 

Sambucus 

Sapo 

Sapo  mollis 

Sarza 

Sassafras 

Scammonium 

Seilla 

Scoparius 

Senega 

Senna 

Serpentaria 

Sevum 

Simaruba 

Sinapis 

Soda;  aeetas 

Sodas  carbonas  impura 

Sod;e  phospbas 

Sodii  chloridum 

Spigelia 

Spiritus  rectificatus 
Spiritus  tenuior 
Spiritus  vini  gallici 
Stannum 
Staphisagria 
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Stramonii  folia 
Stramonii  semina 
Styrax 
Succinum 
Sulphur 
Tabacum 
Tamarind  us 
Taraxacum 

Terebinthina  canadensis 
Terebintbina  cilia 
Terebinthina  vulgaris 
Terebinthinae  oleum 
Testa; 

Tiglii  oleum 

Tormentilla 

Toxicodendron 

Tragacantha 

Tussilago 

Valeriana 

Veratrum 

Vinum  xericum 

Ulinus 

Uva 

Uva  ursi 

Zincum 

Zingiber 


Materia  perla'ta.  If,  instead  of  crystallis¬ 
ing  the  salts  contained  in  the  liquor  separated 
from  diaphoretic  antimony,  an  acid  be  poured 
into  it,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  an 
oxide  of  antimony.  This  has  been  called  ma¬ 
teria  perlata. 

Materiatu'ra.  A  barbarous  word.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editors  of  Castelli,  Gardinius 
uses  the  phrase  morbi  materiaturce,  to  designate 
diseases  of  intemperament,  as  opposed  to  morbi 
slrurturee,  diseases  of  structure. 

M  vthieu’s  vermifuge.  This  consisted  of 
two  electuaries,  the  one  for  killing  the  worms, 
and  the  other  for  expelling  them.  The  first 
was  composed  of  tin  filings,  Jj.  ;  fern  root,  5  vj . ; 
wo  1  m  seed,  5  ss.  ;  resinous  extract  of  jalap, 
sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  5  j->  "'it*1  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  honey. 

The  second  electuary  was  composed  of  jalap 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  £)  ij. ;  scam- 
inony,  T)  j-  ;  gamboge,  x  grs.,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  honey. 

The  first  electuary  was  given  in  the  dose  of 
a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  for  two  days, 
and  then  the  second  was  used  in  the  same  way. 

MATLOCK.  A  village  in  Derbyshire. 
It  affords  a  mineral  water  of  the  acidulous 
class,  which  issues  from  a  limestone  rock,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  Several  of  the 
springs  possess  a  temperature  of  6'(i°.  Matlock 
water  scarcely  differs  from  common  good  spring 
water,  in  sensible  properties.  It  is  extremely 
transparent,  and  exhales  no  vapour,  excepting 
in  cold  weather.  It  holds  little  or  no  excess  of 
aerial  particles  ;  it  curdles  soap,  when  first  taken 
up,  but  it  loses  this  effect  upon  long  keeping, 
perhaps  from  the  deposition  of  its  calcareous 
salts  ;  it  appears  to  differ  very  little  from  good 
spring  water  when  tasted;  and  its  effects  seem 
referable  to  its  temperature.  It  is  from  this 
latter  circumstance  that  it  forms  a  proper  tepid 
bath  for  the  nervous  and  irritable,  and  those  of 


I  a  debilitated  constitution  ;  hence  it  is  usually 
recommended  after  the  use  of  Bath  and  Buxton 
waters,  and  as  preparatory  to  sea-bathing. 

MA  TRASS.  Matracium.  A  chemical  ves¬ 
sel  of  glass  or  other  material,  having  a  round  or 
oval  shaped  body,  and  a  long  neck. 

MATRICA'LIA.  (From  matrix,  the 
womb.)  Medicines  appropriated  to  disorders 
of  the  uterus. 

MATRICA'RIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  matrix, 
the  womb  :  so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders 
of  the  womb.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Sy age¬ 
nesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  superfiua. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  Matri¬ 
caria  parthenium.  See  Matricaria  parthenium. 

Matricaria  chamomilla.  Chameemelum 
vu/gare.  Chamomilla  nostras.  Lucanthemum 
of  Dioscorides.  Common  wild  corn,  or  dog’s 
camomile.  The  plant  directed  under  this  name 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Matricaria  —  recep- 
taculis  conicis  radiis  patentibus ;  squamis  caly- 
cinis,  margine  rcqualibus,  of  Linnaeus.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Matricaria 
parthenium,  but  in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Matricaria  parthenium.  Parthenium  fe- 
brifuga.  Common  fever-few,  or  febrifuge,  and 
often,  but  very  improperly,  feather-few.  Mo¬ 
ther’s  wort.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
plant,  Matricaria — folds  compositis,  planis  / 
fo/iolis  oralis,  incisis ;  peilunculis  ramosis,  have  a 
strong,  not  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately 
bitter  taste,  both  which  they  communicate,  by 
warm  infusion,  to  water  and  rectified  spirit. 
The  watery  infusions,  inspissated,  leave  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  considerable  bitterness,  and  which  dis¬ 
covers  also  a  saline  matter,  both  to  the  taste, 
and  in  a  more  sensible  manner,  by  throwing  up 
to  the  surface  small  crystalline  efflorescences  in 
keeping.  The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matricaria 
exhales  in  the  evaporation,  and  impregnates  the 
distilled  water,  on  which  also  a  quantity  of 
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essential  oil  is  found  floating.  The  quantity  of 
spirituous  extract,  according  to  Cartheuser’s 
experiments,  is  only  about  one  sixtli  the  weight 
of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extract 
amounts  to  nearly  one  half.  This  plant  is 
evidently  the  Parthenium  of  Dioscorides,  since 
whose  time  it  has  been  very  generally  employed 
for  medical  purposes.  In  natural  affinity,  it 
ranks  with  camomile  and  tansy,  and  its  sensible 
qualities  show  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to  them  in 
its  medicinal  character.  Bergius  states  its  vir¬ 
tues  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  resolvent,  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  has  been  given  successfully  as 
a  vermifuge,  and  for  the  cure  of  intermittents  ; 
but  its  use  is  most  celebrated  in  female  dis¬ 
orders,  especially  in  hysteria;  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  matriearia. 
Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis,  prove  it  to  be  a 
medicine  of  considerable  activity ;  we  may 
therefore  say,  with  Murray  —  Rarius  hoclie  pree- 
scribitur,  qitam  debetur. 

Matrisy'lva.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  mater,  and 
silva,  the  mother  of  the  wood.)  See  Asperula. 

MA'TRIX.  {ix,  ids.  f.  Marrjp.)  1.  The 
womb.  See  Uterus. 

2.  The  earthy  or  stony  matter  which  ac¬ 
companies  ores,  or  envelopes  them  in  the  earth. 

Matthew’s  injection.  A  diluted  tincture 
of  cantharides,  once  much  in  vogue  for  the  cure 
of  fistula  in  ano. 

Matthew’s  pills.  These  consist  of  opium, 
black  hellebore,  Starkey’s  soap,  of  each  ^  iv.  ; 

■  saffron,  7;  viij . ,  made  into  a  mass  with  a  little 
oil  of  turpentine. 

M ATU'RANS.  (From  mature,  to  ripen.) 
That  which  promotes  the  suppuration  of  tu- 
imours. 

MATURATION.  ( Maturatio  ;  from  ma- 
'  tarn,  to  make  ripe.)  That  process  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  inflammation,  by  which  pus  is  collected 
an  abscess. 

Maudlin.  See  Achillea  ai’eratum. 

Maudlin  tansey.  See  Achillea. 

Mauro-marson.  See  Marrubium. 

Maw-worm.  The  Ascaris  vermicularis.  See 

■  Entozoa. 

MAXI'LLA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  pauaaci},  to 
chew.)  The  jaw,  both  upper  and  lower. 

Maxilla  inferior.  The  lower  jaw. 

Maxilla  superior.  The  upper  jaw. 

Maxillare  inferius  os.  Maxilla  inferior. 
Mandibula.  The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw, 
which,  in  its  figure,  may  be  compared  to  a 
horse-shoe,  is  at  first  composed  of  two  distinct 
bones ;  but  these,  soon  after  birth,  unite  to- 
|.gether  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  so  as  to  form 
!  only  one  bone.  The  superior  edge  of  this  bone 
I  has,  like  the  upper  jaw,  a  process,  called  the 
alveolar  process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other  respects  a 
i good  deal  similar,  is  likewise  furnished  with 
cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  bone,  on  each  side,  rises 
perpendicularly  into  two  processes,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  coronoid,  and  the  other  the  condyloid 
process.  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest :  it  is 
thin  and  pointed;  and  the  temporal  muscle, 
•which  is  attached  to  it,  serves  to  elevate  the  jaw. 
Ihe  condyloid  process  is  narrower,  thicker,  and 
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shorter  than  the  other,  terminating  in  an  ob¬ 
long,  rounded  head,  which  is  formed  for  a 
moveable  articulation  with  the  cranium,  and  is 
received  into  the  fore  part  of  the  fossa  described 
in  the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is  a 
moveable  cartilage,  which,  being  more  closely 
j  connected  to  the  condyle  than  to  the  cavity,  may 
j  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  former.  This 
j  moveable  cartilage  is  connected  with  both  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments 
j  arising  from  its  edges  all  round.  These  attach- 
|  merits  of  the  cartilage  are  strengthened,  and  the 
|  whole  articulation  secured,  by  an  external  lin-a- 
ment,  which  is  common  to  both,  and  which  is 
fixed  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  neck  of 
the  condyle.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  lma- 
|  ment,  which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the  tem- 
J  poral  bone,  and  backwards  in  the  cavity,  is 
I  placed  what  is  commonly  called  the  gland  of 
J  the  joint ;  at  least  the  ligament  is  there  found 
to  be  much  more  vascular  than  at  any  other 
part.  At  the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  process, 
on  its  inner  part,  is  a  foramen,  or  canal,  which 
extends  under  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and 
terminates  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near 
the  chin.  Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a 
passage  to  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  which 
sends  off  branches  to  the  several  teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many  mo¬ 
tions.  The  condyles,  by  sliding  from  the  cavity 
towards  the  eminences  on  each  side,  brino-  the 
jaw  horizontally  forwards,  as  in  the  action  of 
biting  ;  or  the  condyles  only  may  be  brought 
forwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted 
backwards,  as  is  the  case  when  the  mouth  is 
open.  The  condyles  may  also  slide  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the 
eminence,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  while  one 
condyle  advances,  the  other  moves  backwards, 
turning  the  body  of  the  jaw  from  side  to  side 
as  in  grinding  the  teeth.  The  great  use  of  the 
cartilages  seems  to  be  that  of  securing  the  articu¬ 
lation,  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  different 
inequalities  in  these  several  motions  of  the  jaw 
and  to  prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This 
last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance  where 
there  is  so  much  motion,  and,  accordingly  this 
cartilage  is  found  in  the  different  tribes  of  car¬ 
nivorous  animals,  where  there  is  no  eminence 
and  cavity,  nor  other  apparatus  for  grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  plate,  united  together  by 
thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the  processes 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw,  into  as  many  sockets 
as  there  are  teeth.  But  at  the  posterior  part, 
where  the  teeth  have  more  than  one  root,  each 
root  has  a  distinct  cell.  These  processes,  in 
both  jaws,  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth, 
accompany  them  in  their  growth,  and  disappear 
when  the  teeth  fall ;  so  that  the  loss  of  the  one 
seems  constantly  to  be  attended  with  the  loss  of 
the  other. 

Maxillare  suterius  os.  Afaxilla  superior. 
The  superior  maxillary  hones  constitute  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are 
two  in  number,  and  generally  remain  distinct 
through  life.  Their  figure  is  exceedingly  jr. 
regular,  and  not  easily  to  be  described.  *  On 
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each  of  those  bones  are  observed  several  emi¬ 
nences.  One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  bone,  and,  from  its  making  part  of 
the  nose,  is  called  the  nasal  process.  Internally, 
in  the  inferior  portion  of  this  process,  is  a  fossa, 
which,  with  the  os  unguis,  forms  a  passage  for 
the  lachrymal  duct.  Into  this  nasal  process, 
likewise,  is  inserted  the  short  round  tendon  of 
the  musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Back¬ 
wards  and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the  nasal 
process,  the  bone  helps  to  form  the  lower  side 
of  the  orbit,  and  this  part  is  therefore  called  the 
orbitar  process.  Behind  this  orbitar  process, 
the  bone  forms  a  considerable  tuberosity ;  and 
at  the  upper  part  of  this  tuberosity  is  a  channel, 
which  is  almost  a  complete  hole.  In  this  chan¬ 
nel  passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  together  with  a  small  artery,  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  face  through  the  external  orbiter 
foramen,  which  opens  immediately  under  the 
orbit.  Where  the  bone  on  each  side  is  joined 
to  the  os  make,  and  helps  to  form  the  cheeks,  is 
observed  what  is  called  the  malar  process.  The 
lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  bone  make  a  kind 
of  circular  sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  for  the  teeth  :  this  is  called  the  alveolar 
process.  This  alveolar  process  has,  posteriorly, 
a  considerable  tuberosity  on  its  internal  surface. 
Above  this  alveolar  process,  and  just  behind  the  [ 
fore  teeth,  is  an  irregular  hole,  called  the  fo¬ 
ramen  incisivum,  which,  separating  into  two,  and 
sometimes  more  holes,  serves  to  transmit  small 
arteries  and  veins,  and  a  minute  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the  nostrils.  There  are 
two  horizontal  lamella?  behind  the  alveolar  pro¬ 
cess,  which,  uniting  together,  form  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nose. 
This  partition,  being  seated  somewhat  higher 
than  the  lower  edge  of  the  alveolar  process, 
gives  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  considerable  hol¬ 
lowness.  Where  the  ossa  maxillaria  are  united 
to  each  other,  they  project  somewhat  forwards, 
leaving  between  them  a  furrow,  which  receives 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  septum  nasi.  Each 
of  these  bones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  consider¬ 
able  sinus  under  its  orbitar  part.  This  sinus, 
which  is  usually,  though  improperly,  called 
antrum  Highmorianum,  is  lined  with  the  pitui¬ 
tary  membrane.  It  answers  the  same  purposes 
as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  nostrils  by  an  opening,  which 
appears  to  be  a  large  one  in  the  skeleton,  but 
which  in  the  recent  subject  is  much  smaller. 
In  the  foetus,  instead  of  these  sinuses,  an  oblong 
depression  only  is  observed  at  each  side  of  the 
nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveolar 
process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of  the  palate, 
in  young  subjects,  a  kind  of  fissure  may  be 
noticed,  which  seems  to  separate  the  portion 
of  the  bone  which  contains  the  dentes  incisores 
from  that  which  contains  the  dentes  canini. 
This  fissure  is  sometimes  apparent  till  the  sixth 
year,  but  after  that  period  it  in  general  wholly 
disappears. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to  form 
the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate,  nose,  and 
orbits  :  and,  besides  their  union  with  each  other, 
they  are  connected  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  lace  and  cranium,  viz.  with  the 
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ossa  nasi,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa 
palati,  os  frontis,  os  sphenoides,  and  os  eth- 
moides. 

MAXILLA  It  Y.  (  Maxi  liar  is  ;  from  maxilla , 
the  jaw.)  Appertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Maxillary  artery.  Arteria  maxillaris.  A 
branch  of  the  external  carotid.  The  external 
maxillary  is  the  fourth  branch  of  the  carotid ; 
it  proceeds  anteriorly,  and  gives  oil'  the  facial  or 
mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips,  and  the  angu¬ 
lar  artery.  The  internal  maxillary  is  the  next 
branch  of  the  carotid  ;  it  gives  off  the  spheno¬ 
maxillary,  the  inferior  alveolar,  and  the  spinous 
artery. 

Maxillary  bone,  inferior.  Sec  Maxillare  infe- 
rius  os. 

Maxillary  bone,  superior.  See  Maxillare  stipe-  \ 
rius  os. 

Maxillary  gland.  Glandula  maxillaris. 

I  he  gland  so  called  is  conglomerate,  and 
situated  under  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  these  glands  are  called 
Warthonian,  after  their  discoverer. 

Maxillary  nerve.  A Tervus  maxillaris.  The 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini.  The 
former  is  divided  into  the  spheno-palatine,  pos¬ 
terior  alveolar,  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The 
latter  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
lingual,  and  one  more  properly  called  the  in¬ 
ferior  maxillary. 

May  apple.  See  Podophyllum  pe/tatum. 

May-lily.  See  Convallaria  majalis. 

May-weed.  See  Anthemis  cotula. 

Mays,  Indian.  See  Zea  mays. 

MEAD.  An  old  English  liquor  made  from 
the  honeycombs  from  which  honey  has  been 
drained  out,  by  boiling  in  water,  and  then  fer¬ 
menting.  This  is  often  confounded  with  me- 
theglin. 

Meadow  crowfoot.  See  Ranunculus  acris. 

Meadow,  queen  of  the.  See  Spireea. 

Meadow  saffron.  See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  saxifrage.  See  Peucedanum. 

Meadow-sweet.  See  Spirrea  ulmaria. 

Meadow  thistle,  round  leaved.  See  Cnicus. 

Measles.  See  llubeola. 

Measures.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

MEA'TUS.  (us,  us.  m.)  A  passage. 

Meatus  auditorios  kxternus.  The  exter-  I 
nal  passage  of  the  ear.  See  Anris. 

Meatus  auditorius  internus.  The  internal 
passage  of  the  ear.  See  Auris. 

Meatus  c.ecus.  The  Eustacian  tube. 

Meatus  cuticularis.  A  pore  of  the  skin. 

Meatus  cysticus.  The  gall-duct. 

Meatus  urinarujs.  The  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  In  women,  this  is  situated  in  the 
vagina,  immediately  below  the  symphysis  of 
the  pubes,  and  behind  the  nymplue.  In  men, 
it  is  at  the  end  of  the  glans  penis. 

Mecca  balsam.  See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Mechoaca'nna.  (From  Mechoacan,  a  pro-  i 
vinee  in  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.)  See 
Convolvulus  mechoacanna. 

Mcchoacanna  nigra.  Sec  Convolvulus  ja/apa.  si 

Mechel's  ganglion.  See  Spheno-palatine  gun-  i 
glion.  " 

ME  LON.  (From  /.opens,  bulk  :  so  named  a 
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from  the  largeness  of  its  head.)  The  poppy. 
■See  Papaver  somniferuni. 

Meconic  acid.  Acidum  meconicum.  An 
acid  so  called  from  pi] icon',  a  poppy,  because  it 
forms  a  constituent  of  opium.  It  was  discovered 
>y  Sertuerner,  who  procured  it  in  the  following 
way  :  —  After  precipitating  the  morphia,  from 
n  solution  of  opium,  by  ammonia,  he  added 
:o  the  residual  fluid  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
-jarytes.  A  precipitate  is  in  this  way  formed, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  quadruple  compound 
of  barytes,  morphia,  extract,  and  the  meconic 
ticid.  The  extract  is  removed  by  alkohol,  and 
the  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  meconic 
xicid  is  left  merely  in  combination  with  a  portion 
of  the  morphia  ;  and  from  this  it  is  purified  by 
successive  solutions  and  evaporations.  The 
acid,  when  sublimed,  forms  long  colourless 
needles  ;  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  oxide  of 
iron,  so  as  to  take  it  from  the  muriatic  solution, 
and  form  with  it  a  cherry-red  precipitate.  It 
i  forms  a  crystallisable  salt  with  lime,  which  is 
not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and,  what 
Mis  curious,  it  seems  to  possess  no  particular 
power  over  the  human  body,  when  received  into 
I  the  stomach.  The  essential  salt  of  opium,  ob¬ 
tained  in  Derosne’s  original  experiments,  was 
probably  the  meconiate  of  morphia. 

Robiquet  has  made  a  useful  modification  of 
the  process  for  extracting  meconic  acid.  Ide 
i  treats  the  opium  with  magnesia,  to  separate  the 
morphia,  while  meconiate  of  magnesia  is  also 
formed.  The  magnesia  is  removed  by  adding 
muriate  of  barytes,  and  the  barytes  is  after  - 
i ■wards  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A 
larger  proportion  of  meconic  acid  is  thus  ob¬ 
tained. 

Meco'nis.  Mt ikuvls.  1.  The  poppy. 

2.  The  strong  scented  lettuce,  which  is  nar- 
i  cotic  like  the  poppy. 

MECO'NIUM.  (mot,  h.  n.  ;  from  pyKoiv, 
the  poppy.)  1.  Opium.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  poppy. 

2.  The  green  excrementitious  substance  that 
-is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of  the  foetus. 

ME'DI  AN.  Medianus.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  vessels, &c.  from  their  situation  between 
others. 

M  edian  nerve.  The  second  branch  of  the 
brachial  plexus. 

Median  vein.  The  situation  of  the  veins 
of  the  arms  is  extremely  different  in  different 
individuals.  When  a  branch  proceeds  near  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  inwardly  from  the  basilic  vein, 
it  is  termed  the  median  basilic,  and  when  a  vein 
lis  given  off'  from  the  cephalic  in  the  like 
manner,  it  is  termed  the  median  cephalic.  When 
these  two  veins  are  present,  they  mostly  unite 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  common 
trunk  proceeds  to  the  cephalic  vein. 

Medianum.  See  Mediastinum. 

M E DI ASTENUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  quasi  in 
•  medio  stuns,  as  being  in  the  middle.)  The 
membraneous  septum,  formed  by  the  duplicature 
of  the  pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  into  two  parts.  It  is  divided  into  an 
I  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  falciform  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  dura  mater. 
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ME'DI  ATE.  Mediatus .  A  term  of  re¬ 
lation  to  two  extremes,  applied  to  that  which 
is  in  the  middle  between  them. 

Mediate  auscultation.  See  Auscultation. 

Medica  malus.  The  lemon. 

MEDICAL.  Medicus.  Appertaining  to 
medicine. 

Meuicamenta'ria  ars.  The  art  of  making 
and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDICAME'NTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
medico,  to  heal.)  A  medicine. 

MEDICA'STER.  (er,  ri.  m.)  A  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  knowledge  of  medicine.  A 
quack. 

Medicated.  Medicatus.  Imhued  with  the 
properties  of  a  medicine.  Thus  wine  of  aloes 
is  a  medicated  wine. 

Medicina  di.ete'tica.  That  department  of 
medicine  which  regards  the  regulation  of  the 
non-naturals,  especially  diet. 

Medicina  diaso'stica.  That  part  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  preserves  health. 

Medicina  gymna'stica.  That  part  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  heriie'tica.  The  application  of 
chemical  remedies  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Medicina  prophyla'ctica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  preservation  of  health, 
or  prevention  of  diseases. 

Medicina  tristi'tije.  Common  saffron.  So 
called  because  it  is  said  to  possess  exhilarating 
qualities. 

MEDRCINAL.  ( Medicinalis ;  from  medi¬ 
cina,  medicine.)  Having  the  power  of  restor¬ 
ing  health,  or  removing  disease.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  incorrectly  used  synonymously  with 

medical. 

Medicinal  days.  Critical  days.  See  Cri¬ 
tical  daps. 

Medicinal  hours.  Are  those  wherein  it  is 
supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  commonly  reckoned  in  the 
morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  at  going  to 
bed;  but  in  acute  cases,  the  times  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  symptoms  and  aggravation  of 
the  distemper. 

MEDICINE.  ( Medicina ,  re.  f.  ■  from 
medico,  to  heal. )  ] .  The  science  and  art  which 

relate  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the 
alleviation  or  cure  of  disease. 

Medicine  admits  of  numerous  divisions,  of 
which  the  most  general  are  into  Physiology, 
which  teaches  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body; 
Pathology,  which  teaches  its  morbid  conditions; 
Semeiotics,  winch  teach  the  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  Hygiene,  which  teaches  how  to  preserve 
health;  Therapeutics,  which  teach  how  to  treat 
diseases,  and  include  physic,  surgery,  and  obste¬ 
trics  ;  Pharmacy,  which  teaches  the  nature  and 
virtues  of  drugs,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
and  administering  them. 

The  minor  subdivisions  of  these  subjects  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

There  are  certain  sciences  which  are  called 
accessory  to  medicine.  Some  of  these,  although 
regarded  as  merely  accessory  in  a  logical  view 
of  the  subject,  are  in  reality  the  very  found¬ 
ations  of  medicine.  Thus  Anatomy  is  the  basis 
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of  physiology  and  pathology ;  Botany,  Che¬ 
mistry,  and  Mineralogy  are  the  basis  of  phar¬ 
macy.  Philosophically  considered,  medicine  is 
the  application  of  natural  knowledge  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  alleviation  or 
cure  of  disease ;  hence  all  the  natural  sciences 
may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  accessory  to 
medicine  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  the 
practitioner  of  medicine  should  be  a  man  of 
general  science. 

Opposed  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  the 
attempt  to  make  medicine  rest  on  experience 
alone,  which  gave  rise  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  division  of  medicine  into  rational  and 
empirical,  as  respectively  practised  by  the  Dog- 
matists  and  Empirics.  The  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  is,  and  most  likely  will  always  be,  empirical 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  the 
improvement  of  the  art  has  always  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  an  exclu¬ 
sively  empirical  system  of  medicine  has  now  no 
advocates  but  among  the  ignorant. 

2.  Any  substance  used  for  the  alleviation  or 
cure  of  a  disease. 

Mem  coctio.  A  kind  of  medicated  apomel, 
named  after  Medus,  and  described  by  N.  My- 
trepsus. 

ME'DICUS.  (From  medico,  to  heal.)  1. 
Substantively,  a  physician,  or  one  who  treats 
diseases. 

2.  ( Adjectively.)  Belonging  to  medicine;  as 
materia  medica,  &c. 

Mem  malagma.  A  digestive  malagma 
named  after  its  inventor,  and  described  by 
Celsus. 

Medina.  A  species  of  ulcer,  mentioned  by 
Paracelsus. 

Memne'nsis  vena.  (Medinensis ;  so  called 
because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina,  and  impro¬ 
perly  called  vena  for  vermis;  and  sometimes 
nervus  medinensis.)  See  Gordius  medinensis. 

MEDITU'LLIUM.  (From  medius,  the 
middle.)  The  same  as  Diploe,  which  see. 

Medius  venter.  The  middle  belly.  The 
thorax.  —  Blancard. 

Medlar.  See  Mespilus. 

MEDU'LLA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  quasi  in  medio 
ossis.)  1.  The  marrow.  See  Marrow,  and 
Adeps. 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables.  The 
centre  or  heart  of  a  vegetable  within  the  wood. 

“  This,”  says  Sir  J.  Smith,  “  in  parts  most 
endowed  with  life,  as  roots  and  young  growing 
stems  or  branches,  is  a  tolerably  firm  juicy 
substance,  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  commonly 
a  pale  green  or  yellowish  colour.  In  many 
annual  stems  the  petal,  abundant  and  very 
juicy  while  they  arc  growing,  becomes  little 
more  than  a  web,  lining  the  hollow  of  the  com¬ 
plete  stem  ;  as  in  some  thistles.  Concerning  | 
the  nature  and  functions  of  this  part  various 
opinions  have  been  held.  Du  Ilamcl  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  merely  cellular  substance,  connected 
with  what  is  diffused  through  the  whole  plant, 
combining  its  various  parts,  but  not  performing 
any  remarkable  office  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
Linnaeus,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  the  seat 
of  life,  and  source  of  vegetation  ;  that  its  vigour 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  propulsion  ol  the 
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branches,  and  that  the  seeds  were  more  especially 
formed  from  it.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  not 
better  founded  than  his  idea  of  the  pith  adding 
new  layers  to  the  wood.  In  fact,  the  pith  is 
soon  obliterated  in  the  trunk  of  many  trees, 
which,  nevertheless,  keep  increasing  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  by  layers  of  wood  added  every 
year  from  the  bark,  even  after  the  heart  of  the 
tree  is  become  hollow  from  decay. 

Some  considerations  have  led  Sir  James  Smith 
to  hold  a  medium  opinion  between  these  two 
extremes.  There  is  in  certain  respects,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  an  analogy  between  the  medulla  of  plants 
and  the  nervous  system  of  animals.  It  is  no  i 
less  assiduously  protected  than  the  spinal  marrow 
or  principal  nerve.  It  is  branched  off  and  j 
diffused  through  the  plant,  as  nerves  are  through  ; 
the  animal :  hence  it  is  not  absurd  to  presume  i 
that  it  may,  in  like  manner,  give  life  and  vigour  i 
to  the  whole,  though  by  no  means,  any  more  i 
than  nerves,  the  organ  or  source  of  nourishment,  ji 
It  is  certainly  most  vigorous  and  abundant  in 
young  and  growing  branches,  and  must  be  sup-  i 
posed  to  be  subservient,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
their  increase. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Jamaica,  thought  he  demon-  [ 
strated  the  medulla  in  the  leafstalk  of  the  f 
Mimosa  pitdica,  or  sensitive  plant. 

Knight  supposes  the  medulla  may  be  a  reser-  n 
voir  of  moisture,  to  supply  the  leaves  whenever  f 
an  excess  of  perspiration  renders  such  assistance  ■ 
necessary  :  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  all 
the  moisture  in  the  medulla  of  a  whole  plant  is,  e 
in  some  cases,  too  little  to  supply  one  hour’s  L 
perspiration  of  a  single  leaf ;  and  it  is  not  found  i 
that  the  moisture  of  the  medulla  varies,  let  the 
leaves  be  ever  so  flaccid. 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  called  li 
medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to  distinguish  it  < 
from  the  cortical. 

Medulla  cassije.  Cassia-pulp. 

Medulla  oblongata.  Cerebrum  elongatum.  M 
The  commencement  of  the  spinal  cord  which  pj 
rests  upon  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  ij 
bone.  See  Encephalos. 

Medulla  spinalis.  The  spinal  marrow  or! 
spinal  cord.  See  Spinal  cord. 

MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris ;  from  me- H 
dulla,  marrow.)  Like  unto  marrow. 

Medullary  sarcoma.  See  Eungus  h/rma- r  j 
todes. 

Medullary  substance.  Substantia  «ic</h/-|I 
laris.  I.  The  white  or  internal  substance  oft} 
the  brain. 

2.  The  internal  substance  of  the  kidney. 

M  eduli.in.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Johml 
to  the  pith  of  the  sun-flower. 

Mecai.ospla'nchnus.  (M(ya\oair\ayxv°s  ;|  I 
from  pey as,  great,  and  <ntha.yx}'ov,  a  bowel.  )U 
^  Hippocrates  applies  this  epithet  to  one  who  is}  w 
pot-bellied. 

ME'G  11IM.  Synonymous  with  /icm/cramnil 
from  which  it  is  probably  derived  through  the  h 
medium  of  the  French  migraine. 

Meihomius’s  glands.  Mcihomii  glandulteX It 
The  small  glands  which  are  situated  betweeilji 
the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye,  and  tlujltl 
cartilage  of  the  eyelid,  lust  describee!  by  Meibo  jl 
mius. 
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MEL.  (Mel,  mellis.  n.)  Iloney.  A  sub¬ 
stance  collected  by  bees  from  the  nectary  of 
flowers,  resembling  sugar  in  its  elementary  pro¬ 
perties.  See  Apis  mellijicct.  It  has  a  white  or 
yellowish  colour,  a  soft  and  grained  consistence, 
and  a  saccharine  and  aromatic  smell.  It  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  an 
.acid.  Honey  contains  some  nutriment,  and  is  a 
•softening  and  slightly  aperient  remedy:  mixed 
with  vinegar,  it  forms  oxymel,  and  it  is  used  in 
various  forms  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  lias 
llieen  particularly  recommended  to  the  asthmatic, 

.  a n d  those  subject  to  gravel,  from  its  detergent 
nature.  Honey,  when  mixed  with  water,  is 

•  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  without 
the  addition  of  yeast. 

Mel  acetatum.  See  Oxymel. 

Mel  boracis.  Honey  of  borax.  Take  of 
borax,  powdered,  a  drachm;  clarified  honey,  an 
ounce.  Mix.  This  preparation  is  found  very 
useful  as  a  local  application  in  aphthous  affec- 
rtions  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Mel  des pomatum.  Clarified  honey,  which 
is  directed  to  be  made  by  melting  honey  in  a 
avater-bath,  and  then  removing  the  scum. 

Mel  rosas.  Honey  of  roses.  Take  of  red- 
Tose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces;  boiling  water, 
two  pints  and  a  half;  clarified  honey,  five 
pounds.  Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water 
for  six  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  honey  to 
the  strained  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  An 
admirable  preparation  for  the  base  of  various 
gargles  and  collutories.  It  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage,  mixed  with  extract  of 

•  bark,  or  other  medicines,  for  children  who  have 
a  natural  disgust  to  medicines. 

Mel  scillce.  See  Oxymel  scillceA 

Mela.  (MijAtj;  from  paw,  to  search.)  A  probe. 

MELAE'NA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  pcAas,  black.) 
'MeAai va  voveos,  of  the  Greeks.  The  disease  so 
•called  by  Hippocrates,  consists  in  the  vomiting 
oof  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish  red  colour, 
.and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  insipid,  acid, 
or  viscid  phlegm.  This  evacuation  is  generally 
qn-eceded  by  a  pungent  tensive  pain,  in  both  the 
hypochondria  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
•is  attended  with  anxiety,  a  compressive  pain  in 
the  pratcordia,  and  fainting,  which  last  is  more 
frequent  and  violent  when  the  blood  which  is 
evacuated  is  foetid  and  corrupt.  The  term 
melaena  is  applied  by  modern  writers  to  a  dis- 
I  charge  of  dark  coloured  grumous  pitchy  looking 
t  stools,  usually  conjoined  with  vomiting  of  blood. 

It  is  caused  by  haunorrhage  from  the  gastro- 
I  enteric  mucous  membrane,  or  organic  diseases 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Mei.jena  CHOLiEA.  The  black  jaundice. 

M Arena  cruenta.  See  Meleena. 

MELALEUCA,  [a,  (E.  f.  ;  from  peAas, 
black,  and  Acvkos,  white:  so  named  by  Lin- 

•  nteus,  because  the  principal,  and  indeed  original, 
tspecies,  was  called  leucadendron,  and  arbor  alba ; 
words  synonymous  with  its  appellation  in  the 
Malay  tongue,  Caju-puti,  or  white  tree  :  but  it 
is  not  known  why  the  idea  of  black  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  white.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Poly- 

iandria ;  Order,  Icosandria. 
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Melaleuca  ca.if.t’uti.  Melaleuca  leucaden- 
dron.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
is  said  to  afford  the  cajeput  oil,  oleum  cajeputee, 
oleum  Willnebianum,  oleum  volatile  melaleucee , 
oleum  cajeput.  Cajeput  oil  is  of  a  green  colour, 
perfectly  limpid,  and  so  completely  volatile,  that 
it  evaporates  entirely,  leaving  no  residuum  ;  its 
odour,  when  first  imported,  resembles  that  of  a 
mixture  of  turpentine  and  camphor.  It  soon, 
however,  acquires  a  peculiar  fragrance.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  medicine,  and  in  high  esteem 
in  India  and  Germany,  in  the  character  of  a 
general  remedy  in  chronic  and  painful  diseases. 
Taken  into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose  of  five  or 
six  drops,  it  heats  and  stimulates  the  whole 
system,  proving,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  certain 
diaphoretic,  by  which,  probably,  the  good  effects 
it  is  said  to  have  in  dropsies  and  intermittent 
fevers,  are  to  be  explained.  For  its  efficacy  in 
various  convulsive  and  spasmodic  complaints,  it 
is  highly  esteemed.  It  has  also  been  used,  both 
internally  and  externally,  with  much  advantage 
in  several  other  obstinate  disorders  ;  as  palsies, 
hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  affections,  deaf¬ 
ness,  defective  vision,  toothach,  gout,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  Ac.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  six,  or  even 
twelve  drops.  The  tree  which  affords  this  oil, 
by  distillation  of  its  leaves,  generally  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  melaleuca  leucadendron  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  but  it  appears  from  the  specimens  of  the 
tree  producing  the  true  oil,  sent  home  from 
India,  by  Christopher  Smith,  that  it  is  another 
species,  which  is  therefore  named  Melaleuca, 
cajeputi. 

Melamphv'llum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  pcAas, 
black,  and  tpvAAov,  a  leaf:  so  named  from  the 
blackness  of  its  leaf.)  Melamphyllon.  See 
Acanthus  mollis. 

Melampo'dium.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  Melampus, 
the  shepherd  who  first  used  it.)  See  llelleborus 

niger. 

MELANAGO'GUS.  (From  peAas,  black, 
and  aytn,  to  expel.)  That  which  purges  off 
black  bile. 

Melanchlo'rus.  MeAayxAupos.  The  Greek 
epithet  of  a  troch,  and  a  plaster  :  so  named  from 
their  greenish  black  colour. 

MEL  A  NCI  I  O' LI  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  pc  A  as, 
black,  and  xo?^V,  bile  :  because  the  ancients  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  proceeded  from  a  redundance  of 
black  bile.)  Melancholy.  A  form  of  insanity. 
See  Insanity. 

Melanic  acid.  (MeAas,  black.)  An  acid 
principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet  in  black 
urine. 

Melanoma.  See  Melanosis. 

Melano'piper.  (er,  eris.  n.  ;  from  ptAas, 
black,  and  irenc-pi,  pepper.)  See  Piper  nigrum. 

Melanorrhi'zon.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  peAas, 
black,  and  jWfa,  a  root.)  Black  hellebore.  See 
llelleborus  niger. 

MELANO'SIS.  (From  peAavou,  to  become 
black.)  A  species  of  morbid  deposit  first  de¬ 
scribed  by  Laennec.  It  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  choroid  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye  ;  and,  according  to  Vauquelin 
and  Berzelius,  is  a  similar  substance.  Melanotic 
matter  is  found  encysted  in  irregular  masses  * 
infiltrated  in  the  texture  of  organs;  deposited 
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on  the  surface  of  organs,  in  which  case  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  liquid  ;  lastly,  associated  with  other  morbid 
formations  in  malignant  tumours,  as  with  cancer, 
fungus  h.ematodes,  & c.  No  organ  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  this  disease;  but  the  cellular  and  i 
adipose  textures  are  most  frequently  affected  with 
it.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  lungs,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  form  of  phthisis.  This  disease  is  called 
black  cancer  by  Dupuytren,  and  Melanoma  by 
Dr.  Carswell.  Melanosis,  like  cancer  and 
fungus  haematodes,  is  a  malignant  and  incurable 
disease.  The  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient 
is  by  extirpation  or  amputation,  where  these  are 
practicable.  Melanosis  is  more  common  in  the 
horse  than  in  man,  and  it  is  observed  that  white 
and  gray  horses  are  more  subject  to  it  than  those 
of  any  other  colour. 

Melante'ria.  (From  jueAas,  black  :  so  called 
because  it  is  used  for  blacking  leather.)  Cop¬ 
peras  or  vitriol. 

MEL  ANTIIELyE'UM.  ( From  geAavdiov, 
the  name  of  a  plant,  and  cAaiov,  oil.)  Oil  ex¬ 
pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Nigella  sativa. 

Mei.a'nthium.  (From  /ueAas,  black,  and 
avQos,  a  flower,  so  named  from  its  black  seed.) 
See  Nigella  sativa. 

ME'LAS.  (as,  anos.  n.  ;  peAas,  black:  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  the  spots.)  Vitiligo 
nigra.  Morpheea  nigra.  Lepra  maculosa  nigra. 
A  scaly  disease  of  the  skin,  the  same  with  the 
lepra  nigricans  of  Willan.  See  Lepra. 

MELA'SMA.  (From  geAas,  black.)  Mel- 
asmus.  A  disease  that  appears  not  unfrequently 
upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons,  in  form  of  a 
livid  black  spot,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  very  foul  ulcer. 

Melaspe'rmum.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  /ueAas, 
black,  and  (rneppa,  seed.)  See  Nigella  sativa. 

Melasses.  See  Molasses. 

Melassic  acii>.  Aciduni  mclassicum.  The 
name  of  the  acid  that  is  present,  in  melasses 
or  treacle,  which  is  by  most  believed  to  be  the 
acetic. 

Me'lca.  (Me A/fa  ;  from  aye Ayu,  to  milk.) 
Milk.  A  food  used  by  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Gorrhams,  consisted  of  milk 
curdled  with  boiling  vinegar. 

MELE  A'G  lilS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  Mele¬ 
ager,  whose  sisters  were  fabled  to  have  been 
turned  into  this  bird.)  A  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds. 

2.  A  species  of  fritillaria  :  so  called  because 
its  flowers  are  spotted  like  a  guinea-fowl. 

Meleagris  c  allipova.  The  turkey,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  light  and  nutritious,  and  in 
general  esteem. 

Melege'ta.  Meleguella.  Grains  of  para¬ 
dise.  See  Amomum  granurn  paraclisi. 

MkleFos.  (MeAeios  ;  from  Melos,  the  island 
whence  it  was  brought.)  A  species  of  alum. 

Mei.i.  MeAi.  Honey.  See  Md. 

Meliceria.  See  Meliceris. 

MELI'CERIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  ye  A i, 
honey,  and  icepos,  wax.)  Meliceria.  An  en¬ 
cysted  tumour,  the  contents  ot  which  resemble 
honey  in  consistence  and  appearance. 

Meli'craton.  (tun,  i.  n. ;  from  yeAi,  honey, 
and  uepavvoyi,  to  mix.)  Wine  impregnated 
with  honey. 
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Meeigei'on.  (  From  peAi,  honey.)  A  fcetid 
humour,  discharged  from  ulcers,  attended  with 
a  caries  of  the  bone,  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Melilot.  See  Melilolus. 

Melilo'tus.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  yeA t,  honey, 
and  Autos,  the  lotus ;  so  called  from  its  smell, 
being  like  that  of  honey.)  Melilot.  See  Tri- 
\  folium  melilot  ns  officinalis. 

Mei.imeTu.vi.  (From  yeAi,  honey,  and  yr\Aov, 
an  apple.)  1.  A  liquor  prepared  with  quinces 
and  honey. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  apple. 

MeTinum.  ( From  yr\Aov,  an  apple.)  The 
Greek  epithet  of  a  plaster:  so  called  from  its 
colour  resembling  that  of  an  apple  or  quince. 

Melifhy'li.um.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  yeAi, 
honey,  and  (pvAAov,  a  leaf :  so  called  from  the 
sweet  smell  of  its  leaf,  or  because  bees  gather 
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honey  from  it.)  See  Melissa. 

MELFSSA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  yeAiatra,  a 
bee  ;  because  bees  gather  honey  from  it.  )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna/an 
system.  Class,  Dulynamia ;  Order,  Gymno- 
spermia.  Balm. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  calamint.  Calamintha.  Cala¬ 
mintha  vulgaris,  Calcimintha  ofjicinarum.  Me¬ 
lissa — pedunculis  axillaribus,  dichotomis,  longi- 
tudine foliorum,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  smells 
strongly  like  wild  mint,  though  more  agreeable; 
and  is  often  used  by  the  common  people,  in 
form  of  tea,  against  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
flatulent  colic,  uterine  obstructions,  hysteria,  &c. 

Melissa  citrina.  See  Melissa  officinalis. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mountain  calamint.  Calamintha  magno 
fore.  Calamintha  montana.  This  plant  has  a 
moderately  pungent  taste,  and  a  more  agree¬ 
able  aromatic  smell  than  the  common  cala- 
|  mint,  and  appears  to  be  more  eligible  as  a  sto¬ 
machic. 

Melissa  nepeta.  Field  calamint.  Spotted 
calamint.  Calamintha  anglica.  Calamintha 
pulegii  odore.  Nepeta  agrestis.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  an  aromatic. 

Melissa  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  balm.  Citrago.  Citraria.  Melissophyllum. 
Mel/ilis.  Cedronella.  Apiastrum.  Melissa  ci¬ 
trina.  Erotion.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  but  very  common  in  our  gardens. 
In  its  recent  state,  it  has  a  roughish  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  pleasant  smell  of  the  lemon  kind 
j  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  nervous 
i  diseases,  and  very  generally  recommended  ir 
melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  affections 
but,  in  modern  practice,  it  is  only  employed 
j  when  prepared  as  tea,  as  a  grateful  diluent  drinl 
in  fevers,  Sec. 

Melissa  turcica.  See  Dracocephalum. 

Mellssopii y'i.lum.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  yeAuraa 
bauin,  and  ipuAAov,  a  leaf.)  A  species  of  me 
littis,  with  leaves  resembling  balm.  See  Me 
lilt  is  melissophy/lu  m . 

Mklih's.uus.  (MeArri(r;uoy;  from  yeAi, honey. 
The  name  of  a  liuctus,  of  which  honey  was  a 
ingredient. 

MELI'TTIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  yeAnrc 
which,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  is  the  name  of 
bee ;  so  that  this  word  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  t 
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; Melissa ,  and  was  adopted  by  Linnreus,  therefore, 
for  the  bastard  balm.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Diilynamia;  Order,  Gymno- 
\spermia.  Bastard  balm. 

Melittis  melissophyllum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  balm,  or  nettle.  Me- 
Missophyllum.  This  elegant  plant  is  seldom 
used  in  the  present  day:  it  is  said  to  be  of 
•  service  in  uterine  obstructions  and  calculous 
diseases. 

Melitto'ma.  (From  peA t,  honey.)  A  con¬ 
fection  made  with  honey. 

Melizo'mum.  (um,  i.  n.  from  peAi,  honey, 
and  ^irpos,  broth.)  Honey-broth.  A  drink 
prepared  with  honey. 

MELLA'GO  .  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  mel,  honey.)  j 
An  ancient  name  for  any  medicine  which  has 
the  consistence  of  honey. 

MELLATE.  Mellas.  A  compound  of 
mellitic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Melliceris.  See  Meliceris. 

Mellilo'tus.  See  Melilotus. 

Mf.lli'na.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  mel,  honey.) 
Mead.  A  sweet  drink  prepared  with  honey. 

Mellitic  acid.  Acidum  melliticum.  Kla¬ 
proth  discovered  in  the  mellite,  or  honey-stone, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  peculiar  acid  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  combined  with  alumina.  This 
acid  is  easily  obtained  by  reducing  the  stone  to 
powder,  and  boiling  it  in  about  seventy  times 
its  weight  of  water,  when  the  acid  will  dissolve, 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  alumina  by  fil¬ 
tration. 

Me'lo.  1.  The  melon.  See  Cucumis  melo. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  commonly  called 
staphyloma. 

Meloca'rpus.  (From  pr\Aov,  an  apple,  and 
Kapnos,  fruit;  from  its  resemblance  to  an  apple.) 
The  fruit  of  the  aristolochia. 

ME'LO  E.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  coleop¬ 
terous  insects. 

Meloe  proscarabjeus.  This  insect,  when 
touched,  exudes  from  each  joint  of  its  legs  an 
acrid  fluid  of  an  oily  consistence  and  deep  yellow 
colour.  This  fluid  has  been  used  in  embroca¬ 
tions  for  chronic  rheumatism,  with  great  alleged 
success.  It  has  also  been  employed  internally  in 
dropsy,  and  as  a  specific  for  hydrophobia.  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Great  purchased  at  a  high  price  a 
nostrum  against  hydrophobia,  of  which  these 
insects  were  a  principal  ingredient.  They  are 
a  strong  poison,  causing  suffocation,  vomiting, 
and  death. 

Meloe  variabilis.  This  is  said  to  have  the 
[  same  acrid  properties  as  the  above. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.  See  Cantharis. 

Melolontlia  vitis.  See  Cantharis  vcsicatoria. 

Melon.  Sec  Cucumis  melo. 

Melon,  musk.  See  Cucumis  melo. 

Melon,  water.  See  Cucurbita  citrullus, 

Melo'ngena.  See  Solatium  melongena. 

MELO'SIS.  (MtjAeums;  from  ftrjAij,  a  probe.) 
Exploration  by  means  of  a  probe;  a  term  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  Hippocrates. 

Melo'tis.  MrjAarrts.  A  little  probe:  also 
that  particular  instrument  contrived  to  search  or 
cleanse  the  ear  with,  commonly  called  Auri- 
'  scalpium. 

MELO' I  Hill  A,  (a,  a.  f.  •  borrowed  by 
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Linnaeus,  in  bis  Hortus  Cliffbrlianus,  from  the 
pyAw dpou,  of  Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Mu- 
nogynia. 

Melothrla  pendula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  small  creeping  cucumber  plant.  The 
American  bryony.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies  pickle  the  berries  of  this  plant,  and  use 
them  as  we  do  capers. 

Membrama.  See  Membrane. 

Membrana  adiposa.  See  Adipose  membrane. 

Membrana  arachnoulea.  See  Arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane. 

Membrana  cellulosa.  See  Feature. 

Memrrana  hyaloidea.  The  transparent 
membrane  which  encloses  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

Membrana  Jacobi.  Jacob’s  membrane.  A 
delicate  membrane  which  invests  the  external 
surface  of  the  retina,  first  described  by  Ur. 
Jacob  of  Dublin.  See  Oculus. 

Membrana  nictitans.  Palpebra  tertia.  Pal - 
pebra  interna.  A  sort  of  third  eyelid,  which 
exists  in  most  quadrupeds,  and  in  birds.  It  is 
placed  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  and  varies 
in  shape  and  extent  in  different  animals  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

Membrana  pinguidinosa.  See  Adiptose  mem¬ 
brane. 

Membrana  pupillaris.  Velum  pupillce.  A 
very  delicate  membrane  of  a  thin  and  vascular 
texture,  and  an  ash  colour,  arising  from  the 
internal  margin  of  the  iris,  and  totally  covering 
the  pupil  in  the  foetus  till  the  seventh  month, 
when  it  gradually  disappears. 

Membrana  reticularis.  Cellular  mem¬ 
brane. 

Membrana  ruyschia'na.  The  celebrated 
anatomist  lluysch  discovered  that  the  choroid 
membrane  of  the  eye  was  composed  of  two 
laminae.  He  gave  the  name  of  Ruysehiana  to 
the  internal  lamina,  Ipaving  the  old  name  of 
choroides  to  the  exterqgl. 

Membrana  schneii^ria'na.  The  vascular 
membrane  which  lines  the  nose  and  its  cavities, 
secretes  the  mucus,  and  affords  a  surface  for  the 
expansion  of  the  olfactory:  nerves. 

Membrana  tympani.  The  membrane  co¬ 
vering  the  cavity  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and 
separating  it  from  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus.  See  Anris. 

MEM B R AN  A'CEUS.  (From  membrana, 
a  membrane.)  Membranaceous.  A  term  in 
very  general  use  in  Anatomy  and  Botany ;  ap¬ 
plied  to  ligaments,  tunics,  &c.  and  to  leaves, 
pods, &c.  of  a  thin  and  pliable  texture;  as  the 
leaf  of  the  Magnolia  purpurea. 

MEMBRANE.  (Membrana,  re.  f.  ;  quod 
membra  tegat :  because  it  covers  the  limbs.  ) 
In  Anatomy,  a  thin  expanded  substance,  com¬ 
posed  of  cellular  texture,  the  elastic  fibres  of 
which  are  so  arranged  and  woven  together,  as 
to  allow  of  great  pliability.  For  the  varieties  of 
membrane,  see  Texture. 

ME'M  BRAND  US.  (Membranosus ;  from 
membrana.  )  Of  the  nature  of  membrane. 

MEM  1>  11 A  NO'LOG  Y.  ( Membranologia , 

re.  f.  ;  from  membrana,  a  membrane,  and  Any  os, 
a  discourse.)  A  hybrid  term,  applied  to  that 
3  L  2 
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part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  membranes. 
Hymenology  is  the  proper  term. 

Membranolsus.  See  Tensor  vagina;  fcmoris. 

Memorise  os.  The  occipital  bone  has  been 
so  called,  from  an  old  notion  that  memory  was 
seated  in  the  occipital  region. 

Memory.  Memoria.  See  Mens. 

Menagogue.  See  Emmenagogue. 

MENDO'SUS.  (From  mendax,  counter¬ 
feit.)  This  term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the  same 
sense  as  spurious  or  illegitimate ;  Mendosce 
costa;,  false  or  spurious  ribs  ;  Mendosa  sutura, 
the  squamous  or  bastard  suture  of  the  skull. 

MENINGE'AL.  Meningeus,  relating  to 
the  meninges  or  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Meningeal  arteries.  The  arteries  which 
creep  on  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
are  so  called.  The  principal  is  the  middle 
meningeal,  meningea  media,  or  spinous  artery 
of  the  dura  mater,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  and  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  spinous  foramen  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  There  are  also  two  small  arteries,  called 
anterior  and  posterior  meningeal,  the  former  a 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  the  latter  of 
the  vertebral. 

MENINGI'TIS.  (From  pijvtyl;,  a  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  brain.)  Inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  See  Ence¬ 
phalitis,  and  Spinal  cord,  diseases  of  the. 

Meningo'phylax.  (From  gyvi-y^,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  tpvAaaoa >,  to  guard.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  to  guard  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
while  the  bone  is  cut,  or  rasped,  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  trepan. 

ME'NINX.  (x,gis.  f.  Mpri-yl. )  Before  the 
time  of  Galen,  meninx  was  the  common  term 
of  all  the  membranes  of  the  body  ;  afterwards  it 
was  appropriated  to  those  of  the  brain.  See 
Dura  and  Pia  mater. 

Menispe'rmic  acid.  Acidum  menispermicum. 
The  seeds  of  Menispermum  cocculus  being  mace¬ 
rated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  five  times  their 
weight  of  water,  first  cold,  and  then  boiling  hot, 
yield  an  infusion,  from  which  solution  of  sub¬ 
acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  menispermate  of 
lead.  This  is  to  be  washed  and  drained,  diffused 
through  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  liquid,  thus 
freed  from  lead,  is  to  be  deprived  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  heat,  and  then  forms  solution  of 
menispermic  acid.  By  repeated  evaporations 
and  solutions  in  alkohol,  it  loses  its  bitter  taste, 
and  becomes  a  purer  acid.  It  occasions  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  lime-water  ;  with  nitrate  of  barytes 
it  yields  a  grey  precipitate;  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  deep  yellow ;  and  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  a  copious  precipitate. 

MENISPE'RMUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
prfvt],  the  moon,  and  (Tircppa,  seed,  in  allusion  to 
the  crescent-like  form  of  the  seed.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Ditecia  ;  Order, 
Dodecandria.  Moon-seed. 

Menispermum  cocculus.  Ihcnamcoi  the 
plant  the  berries  of  which  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Cocculus  indie  us.  Indian  berries, 
or  Indian  cockles.  Coccus  indicus.  Coccula ; 
officinarium.  Cocci  oricntali’s.  ltacea  piscatoria. 
The  berry,  the  produce  of  the  Menispermum  — 
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folds  cordatis,  retusis,  mucronalis ;  caule  lacero, 
of  Linnajus,  is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and 
contains  a  white  nucleus.  It  is  brought  from 
Malabar  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  poisonous 
if  swallowed,  bringing  on  nausea,  fainting,  and 
convulsions.  The  berries  possess  an  inebriating 
quality,  and  are  supposed  to  impart  that  power  to 
most  of  the  London  porter.  Whilst  green,  they 
are  used  by  the  Indians  to  catch  fish,  which  they 
have  the  power  of  intoxicating,  and  killing.  In 
the  same  manner  they  catch  birds,  making  the 
berry  into  a  paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds, 
and  putting  these  in  places  where  they  frequent. 
A  peculiar  acid,  called  menispermic,  is  obtained 
from  these  berries. 

By  recent  chemical  analysis,  this  seed  is  found 
to  contain,  1st,  about  one  half  of  its  weight  of 
a  concrete  fixed  oil ;  2d,  an  albuminous  vegeto- 
animal  substance  ;  3d,  a  peculiar  colouring 

matter,-  4th,  one  fiftieth  of  picrotoxia ;  5th,  one 
half  of  its  weight  of  fibrous  matter;  6th,  bima- 
late  of  lime  and  potash  ;  7th,  sulphate  of  potash  ; 
8th,  muriate  of  potash  ;  9th,  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
10th,  a  little  iron  arid  silica.  It  is  poisonous, 
and  is  frequently  employed  to  intoxicate  or 
poison  fishes.  The  deleterious  ingredient  is  the 
picrotoxia.  See  Picrotoxia. 

Menispermum  palmatum.  Sec  Cocculus  pal- 
matus. 

M ENO RRH A'GI  A.  (a,  a ■.  f.  ;  from | 
iU7]V!a,  the  menses,  and  fnjyw/xi,  to  break  out.) 
Heeinorrhagia  utenna.  Flooding.  An  im¬ 
moderate  flow  of  the  menses  or  blood  from  the 
uterus,  characterised  by  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  belly,  similar  to  those  of  labour,  attended 
with  a  preternatural  flux  of  blood  from  the  | 
vagina,  or  a  discharge  of  menses,  more  copious 
than  natural.  Dr.  Cullen  distinguishes  sis 
species  :  — 

1.  Menorrhagia  rubra ;  bloody,  from  womei 
neither  with  child  nor  in  childbirth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous ;  usually  callec 
the  floor  albus.  See  Leucorrhaxa. 

3.  Menorrhagia  vitiorum,  from  some  loca 
disease  ;  as  ulcer,  cancer,  &c. 

[  4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women  afte 

1  delivery.  See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.  See  Abortion. 

6.  Menorrhagia  Mabothi,  a  serous  discharg 
from  the  vagina  in  pregnant  women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  before  the  age  c 
puberty,  and  is  often  an  attendant  on  pregnancy 
It  is  in  general  a  very  dangerous  disease,  mor 
particularly  if  it  occur  at  the  hitter  period,  as 
is  then  often  so  rapid  and  violent  as  to  destre 
the  female  in  a  very  short  time,  where  propi 
means  are  not  soon  adopted.  Abortions  ofte 
give  rise  to  floodings,  and  at  any  period  ‘ 
pregnancy,  but  more  usually  before  the  fif 
month  than  at  any  other  time.  Moles,  in  coi 
sequence  of  an  imperfect  conception  becomii 
detached,  often  give  rise  to  a  considerable  degr 
of  h;cmorrhage. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise 
floodings,  are  violent  exertions  of  strength,  su 
den  surprises  and  frights,  violent  fits  of  passic 
great  uneasiness  of  mind,  uncommon  longin 
during  pregnancy,  over-fullness  of  blood,  profi 
evacuations,  general  weakness  of  the  syste 
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external  injuries,  as  blows  and  bruises,  and  tbe 
death  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
placenta  becomes  partially  or  wholly  detached 
from  the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths  of  the 
•vessels  of  the  latter,  which  anastomosed  with 
those  of  the  former,  perfectly  open.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  distinguish  between  an  approaching 
miscarriage  and  a  common  flooding,  which  may 
•be  readily  done  by  enquiring  whether  or  not  the 
haemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  any  evident 
cause,  and  whether  it  flows  gently,  or  is  accom- 
.panied  with  unusual  pains.  The  former  usually 
arises  from  some  fright,  surprise,  or  accident, 
and  does  not  flow  gently  and  regularly  ;  but 
bursts  out  of  a  sudden,  and  again  stops  all  at 
once,  and  also  is  attended  with  severe  pains  in 
the  back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ;  whereas 
the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occurrence. 
The  further  a  woman  is  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
the  greater  will  be  the  danger  if  floodings  take 
place,  as  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  much 
lenlarged  during  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy, 
•and  of  course  a  quantity  will  be  discharged  in  a 
short  time. 

The  treatment  must  differ  according  to  the 
particular  causes  of  the  disease,  and  according 
to  the  different  states  of  constitution  under  which 
it  occurs.  The  haemorrhage  is  more  frequently 
of  the  active  kind,  arid  requires  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  to  be  strictly  enforced,  especially  obviating 
the  accumulation  of  heat  in  every  way,  giving 
cold  acidulated  drink,  and  using  cold  local  ap¬ 
plications  ;  the  patient  must  remain  quiet  in  the 
horizontal  posture:  the  diet  be  of  the  lightest 
and  least  stimulant  description  ;  and  the  bowels 
kept  freely  open  by  cooling  laxatives,  as  the 
neutral  salts,  &c.  It  may  be  sometimes  advis¬ 
able  in  robust,  plethoric  females,  particularly  in 
the  pregnant  state,  to  take  blood  at  an  early 
period,  especially  where  there  is  much  pain, 
with  a  hard  pulse ;  digitalis  and  antimonials  in 
nauseating  doses  would  also  be  proper  under 
such  circumstances.  But  where  the  discharge 
is  rather  of  a  passive  character,  tonic  and  astrin¬ 
gent  medicines  ought  to  be  given  :  rest  and  the 
horizontal  position  are  equally  necessary,  cos¬ 
tiveness  must  be  obviated,  and  cold  astringent 
applications  may  be  materially  useful,  or  the 
escape  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  mechani¬ 
cally.  In  alarming  cases,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  internal  remedy  is  the  superacetate  of 
lead,  combined  with  opium  ;  which  latter  is 
often  indicated  by  the  irritable  state  of  the 
patient.  A  nourishing  diet,  with  gentle  exercise 
in  a  carriage,  and  the  prudent  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  may  contribute  to  restore  the  patient,  when 
the  discharge  has  subsided. 

Meno'stasis.  (From  p t]v,  a  month,  and 
<JTo.(ns,  a  cessation.)  Menostasia.  A  suppres¬ 
sion  or  retention  of  the  menses. 

Mens,  (s,  tis.  f.  ;  from  pew,  vis  animi.)  See 
Mind. 

Me'nsa.  A  table.  The  second  lohe  of  the 
liver  is  so  called  by  some  old  writers. 

Mf/nses.  (From  mensis,  a  month.)  See 
Menstruation. 

Menses,  immoderate  flow  of  the.  See  Menor- 
■  rliagia. 

Menses,  interruption  of.  Sec  Amenorrhcea. 


Menses,  retention  cf.  See  Amenorrhcea. 

Mensis  philosophicus.  A  philosophical,  or 
chemical  month.  According  to  some,  it  is  three 
clays  and  nights;  others  say  it  is  ten;  and 
there  are  those  who  reckon  it  to  be  thirty  or 
forty  days. 

MENSTRUATION.  (Menslruatio,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  menses .)  From  the  uterus  of  every 
healthy  woman  who  is  not  pregnant,  or  who 
does  not  give  suck,  there  is  a  discharge  of  a  red 
fluid,  at  certain  periods,  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  the  approach  of  old  age  ;  and  from 
the  periods  or  returns  of  this  discharge  being 
monthly,  it  is  called  menstruation  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  called  catamenia,  and  menses.  There 
are  several  exceptions  to  this  definition.  It  is 
said  that  some  women  never  menstruate ;  some 
menstruate  while  they  continue  to  give  suck  ; 
and  others  are  said  to  menstruate  during  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  some  are  said  to  menstruate  in  early 
infancy,  and  others  in  old  age;  but  such  dis¬ 
charges,  Dr.  Denman  is  of  opinion,  may  with 
more  propriety  be  called  morbid,  or  sympto¬ 
matic;  and  certainly  the  definition  is  generally 
true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge  comes 
on,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  at  puberty,  though  of 
this  state  it  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause. 
The  early  or  late  appearance  of  the  menses  may 
depend  upon  the  climate,  the  constitution,  the 
delicacy  or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the 
manners  of  those  with  whom  young  women 
converse.  In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
years  of  age,  but,  advancing  to  the  northern 
climates,  there  is  a  gradual  protraction  of  the 
time  till  we  come  to  Lapland,  where  women  do 
not  menstruate  till  they  arrive  at  maturer  age, 
and  then  in  small  quantities,  at  long  intervals, 
and  sometimes  only  in  the  summer.  But,  if 
they  do  not  menstruate  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  country,  it  is  said  they  suffer  equal  in¬ 
conveniences  as  in  warmer  climates,  where  the 
quantity  discharged  is  much  greater,  and  the 
periods  shorter.  In  this  country,  girls  begin  to 
menstruate  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
year  of  their  age,  and  sometimes  at  a  later  period, 
without  any  signs  of  disease ;  but  if  they  are 
luxuriously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down  beds, 
and  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstruation  usually 
commences  at  a  more  early  period. 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  women  are  produced  at  the  time  of 
their  first  bejnnninii  to  menstruate.  Their  com- 
plexion  is  improved,  their  countenance  is  more 
expressive  and  animated,  their  attitudes  graceful, 
and  their  conversation  more  intelligent  and 
agreeable  ;  the  tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more 
harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
their  breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and 
their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in  childish 
pursuits  and  amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without  any 
preceding  indisposition  ;  but  there  are  generally 
appearances  or  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
change  which  is  about  to  take  place.  Ihese  are 
usually  more  severe  at  the  first  than  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  periods ;  and  they  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  uterine  irritation  from  other  causes, 
3  L  a 
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as  pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hysteric 
and  nervous  affections.  These  commence  with 
the  first  disposition  to  menstruate,  and  continue 
till  the  discharge  comes  on,  when  they  abate,  or 
disappear,  returning,  however,  with  considerable 
violence  in  some  women,  at  every  period  during 
life.  The  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  at  each 
evacuation,  depends  upon  the  climate,  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  manner  of  living  ;  but  it  varies  in 
different  women  in  the  same  climate,  or  in  the 
same  women  at  different  periods  :  in  this  country 
it  amounts  to  about  five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  each  period  of 
menstruation.  In  some  women  the  discharge 
returns  precisely  to  a  day,  or  an  hour,  and  in 
others  there  is  a  variation  of  several  days,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience.  In  some  it  is  finished  in  a 
nv  hours,  and  in  others  it  continues  from  one 
a  ten  days;  but  the  intermediate  time,  from 
three  to  six  days,  is  most  usual.  Many  have 
questioned  whether  this  discharge  arose  from  a 
mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  secretory  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  secretory 
organ  is  composed  of  the  arterial  vessels  situated 
in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  dissection  of 
women,  who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their 
menstruating,  proves  this.  Sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  women,  during  pregnancy,  men¬ 
struate,  and  when  this  happens,  the  discharge 
takes  place  from  the  arterial  vessels  of  the 
vagina.  During  pregnancy  and  lactation,  when 
the  person  is  in  good  health,  the  catamenia,  for 
the  most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity  a 
female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  very  various, 
depending  on  climate,  and  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  It  is  commonly  in  England 
from  five  to  six  ounces  ;  it  rarely  exceeds  eight. 
Its  duration  is  from  three  to  four,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  five  days.  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it  differs  very 
much  from  pure  blood:  it  never  coagulates; 
but  is  sometimes  grumous,  and  membranes  like 
the  decidua  are  formed  in  difficult  menstru¬ 
ations:  in  some  women  it  always  smells  rank 
and  peculiar  ;  in  others  it  is  inodorous.  The 
use  of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to  be,  to 
render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception  and 
nutrition  of  the  foetus  ;  therefore  girls  rarely 
conceive  before  the  catamenia  appear,  and  women 
rarely  after  their  entire  cessation  ;  but  very 
easily  soon  after  menstruation. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewish  legislature,  afterwards  adopted 
bv  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  credited  in  other 
countries,  that  the  menstruous  blood  possesses 
some  peculiar  malignant  properties.  The  se¬ 
vere  regulations  which  have  been  made  in  some 
countries  for  the  conduct  of  women  at  the  time 
of  menstruation  ;— the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap,  xxx.,  and  in  Ezekiel ;  —the  disposal  of  the 
blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  contaminated 

with  it ; _ the  complaints  of  women  attributed  to 

its  retention  ;  —  and  the  effects  enumeiated  by 
grave  writers,  indicate  the  most  dreadful  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  its  baneful  influence.  Under 
peculiar  circumstances  of  health,  or  states  of 
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the  uterus,  or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation 
be  slowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may 
become  more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than  the 
common  mass,  or  any  other  secretion  from  it; 
but  in  this  country  and  age  no  malignity  is 
suspected:  the  menstruous  woman  mixes  in 
society  as  at  all  other  times,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  this 
discharge  is  of  the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women  cease  to 
menstruate  ;  but  the  time  of  cessation  is  com¬ 
monly  regulated  by  the  original  early  or  late  i 
appearance  of  the  menses.  With  those  who  i 
began  to  menstruate  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  | 
age,  the  discharge  will  often  cease  before  they 
arrive  at  forty  ;  but  if  the  first  appearance  was 
protracted  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
independently  of  disease,  such  women  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  menstruate  till  they  have  passed  the 
fiftieth,  or  even  approach  the  sixtieth  year  of 
their  age.  lint  the  most  frequent  time  of  the 
cessation  of  the  menses  in  this  country,  is  be¬ 
tween  the  forty-fourth  and  forty -eighth  year; 
after  which  women  never  bear  children.  By 
this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses,  the 
propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every  country 
confined  to  the  most  vigorous  part  of  life  ;  and, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  children  might  have  be¬ 
come  parents,  and  old  women  might  have  had 
children,  when  they  were  unable  to  supply  them 
with  proper  or  sufficient  nourishment. 

MEN'STRUUM.  (urn,  i.  n.)  Solvent.  All 
liquors  are  so  called  which  are  used  as  dissol¬ 
vents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by 
infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  principal  men-  i 
slrua  made  use  of  in  Pharmacy ,  are  water,  vi¬ 
nous  spirits,  oils,  and  acid  and  alkaline  liquors.  | 

Menta.  See  Mentula. 

MEN'TAGRA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  mentnm,  i 
the  chin,  and  aypa,  a  prey.)  An  eruption  about 
the  chin,  forming  a  tenacious  crust,  like  that  on 
a  scald  head.  See  Sycosis. 

ME'NTHA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Minthe,  the 
harlot,  who  was  changed  into  this  herb.)  H5uo<r- 
fxos  of  the  Greeks.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Lirincean  system.  Class,  Didy- 
namia ;  Order,  Gymnospermia.  Mint. 

Mentha  aquatica.  Menthastruvi.  Sisym¬ 
brium  menlhrastrum.  Mentha  Potundifulia  pa- 
lustris.  Water-mint.  This  plant  is  frequent 
in  moist  meadows,  marshes,  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  It  is  less  agreeable  than  the  spearmint, 
and  in  taste  bitterer  and  more  pungent.  It  may 
be  used  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  spear-l 
mint,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior. 

Mentha  cataria.  See  Me  pet  a  cataria. 

Mentha  cekvi'na.  The  systematic  name  o 
j  the  halt’s  penny-royal.  l’ulegium  ccrei/iuml 
'[  This  plant  possesses  the  virtues  of  penny-royal 
j  in  a  very  great  degree,  but  is  remarkably  unf 
|  pleasant.  It  is  seldom  employed  but  by  thl 
]  country  people,  who  substitute  it  for  penny! 
royal. 

Mentha  crispa.  Curled  leaved  mint.  Thi 
species  of  mentha  has  a  strong  and  fragrar 
smell  ;  its  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slight! 
i  bitter.  In  flatulence  of  the  primp?  via;,  hype 
1  chondriacal  and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  give 
I  with  advantage. 
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Mentha  piperita.  The  systematic  and  phar- 
inacopreial  name  of  peppermint.  Mentha  pipe- 
-ilis.  Mentha — -floribus  capitatis,  foliis  ovatis  J 

petiolatis,  staminibus  corolla  brevioribus,  of  I.in- 
sisbus.  The  spontaneous  growth  of  this  plant 
is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain.  It  has  a  more 
•penetrating  smell  than  any  of  the  other  mints; 
ia  strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pepper, 
sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic, 
entispasmodic,  and  carminative  properties  ot 
(peppermint,  render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics, 
hysterical  affections,  retchings,  and  other  dys¬ 
peptic  symptoms,  acting  as  a  cordial,  and  often 
producing  an  immediate  relief.  Its  officinal 
preparations  are  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  water, 
land  a  spirit. 

Mentha  pulegium.  The  systematic  name 
lof  the  penny-royal.  Pulegium.  Pulegium  re- 
I gale .  Pulegium  latifolium.  Gleclion.  Pud¬ 
ding-grass.  Mentha  — floribus  verticil latis,  foliis 
•ovatis  obtusis  subcrcnatis,  caulibus  subteretibus 
•repentibus,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  ernme- 
nagogue,  and  is  in  very  common  use  in  hyste¬ 
rical  disorders.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
penny-royal  are,  a  simple  water,  a  spirit,  and  an 
essential  oil. 

Mentha  saracenica.  See  Tanacclum. 

Mentha  saliva.  See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  spicata.  See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  viridis.  Mentha  vulgaris.  Mentha 
spicata.  Spearmint.  Mentha  spicis  oblongis,  fo- 
liis  lanceolatis  nudis  serratis  sessilibus,  staminibus 
corolla  longioribus,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as  peppermint,  but  lias 
a  more  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  therefore  pre¬ 
ferred  for  culinary  purposes.  Its  medicinal 
qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  peppermint; 
but  the  different  preparations  of  the  former, 
though  more  pleasant,  are  perhaps  less  effica¬ 
cious.  The  officinal  preparations  of  spearmint 
are,  an  essential  oil,  a  conserve,  a  simple  water, 
and  a  spirit. 

Mentha'strum.  (Diminutive  of  mentha.) 

■  See  Mentha  aquatica. 

ME'NTULA.  [a,  cc.  f. )  Malta.  The 
penis,  or  the  clitoris. 

Mentu'lacra.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  mentula,  the 
penis,  and  ay  pa,  a  prey.)  A  disorder  of  the 
penis,  induced  by  a  contraction  of  the  erector 
muscles,  and  causing  impotence. 

ME'NTUM.  (um,  i.  n.)  The  chin. 

MEN  YA'NTHES.  (car,  eos.  or  is.  f.  ;  from 
fx-qv,  a  month,  and  avOos,  a  flower,  and  so  called 
because  it  generally  keeps  in  flower  about  a 
month. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnatan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

M  cnyanthes  TRiPOLiATA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buck-bean.  Trifolium  paludosum. 
Trifolium  aquaticum.  Trifolium  fibrinum. 
Menyanthes.  Water- trefoil,  or  buck-bean. 
Menyanthes — foliis  ter nal is,  of  Linnams.  The 
whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter,  that  in  some 
countries  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in 
the  preparation  of  malt  liquor.  It  is  sometimes 
i  employed  in  country  places  as  an  active  eceo- 
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protic  bitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions.  Cases  are  related  of  its  good  effects  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  herpatic  and 
seemingly  cancerous  kind. 

MEPHI'TIC.  Mephiticus.  Applied  to  that 
which  emits  a  noxious  smell  or  vapour. 

Mephitic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid. 

Mephitic  air.  See  Nitrogen. 

MEPHI'TIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  mephuhith, 
a  blast,  Syr.)  A  poisonous  exhalation. 

MERCURIA'LIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  Mer- 
curius,  its  discoverer.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dicccia ;  Order,  Enncandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  French 
mercury.  See  Mercurialis  annua. 

Mercurialis  annua.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  French  mercury.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  and  very  little 
taste.  It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient  olera- 
ceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be  gently  aperient. 
Its  principal  use  has  been  in  clysters. 

Mercurialis  montana.  See  Mercurialis  peren- 
nis. 

Mercurialis  perennis.  The  systematic 
name  of  what  is  also  called  Cynocrambe,  Bras- 
sica  canina,  Mercurialis  sylvestris,  and  Mercurialis 
montana  sylvestris.  The  dog’s  mercury.  A 
poisonous  plant,  very  common  in  our  hedges. 
It  produces  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the 
person  then  goes  to  sleep,  from  which  he  does 
not  often  awake. 

Mercurialis  sylvestris.  See  Mercurialis  pe¬ 
rennis. 

MERCU'RIUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  so  called 
from  some  supposed  relation  it  bears  to  the 
planet  of  that  name.)  Mercury.  See  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Mercurius  acetatus.  See  Hydrargyri  acetas. 

Mercurius  alkalizatus.  See  Hydrargyrum 
cum  creta. 

Mercurius  calcinatus.  See  Hydrargyri  binoxi- 
dum. 

Mercurius  ciiemicorum.  Quicksilver. 

Mercurius  cinnabarinus.  See  Hydrargyri 
sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Mercurius  corrosivus.  See  Hydrargyri  bi- 
chloridum. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber.  See  Hydrargyri 
n  itrico-  oxydu  m. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  sublimatus.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  bichloridum. 

Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus.  See  Hydrargyri 
chloridum. 

Mercurius  emeticus  Jlavus.  See  Subsulphas 
hydrargyri  favus. 

Mercurius  mortis.  See  A/garolh. 

Mercurius  prcecipitatus  albus.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  am  monio-chloridum. 

Mercurius  prcecipitatus  dulcis.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  chloridum. 

Mercurius  prcecipitatus  ruber.  See  Hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxydum. 

Mercurius  viler.  See  Algaroth. 

MERCU 1IY.  Hydrargyrum.  Ilydrargyrus. 
Mercurius.  A  metal  found  in  live  different 
states  in  nature. 

1.  Native,  —  native,  mercury,  adhering  in 
small  globules  to  the  surface  of  cinnabar  ores, 
3  I.  4 
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or  scattered  through  the  crevices  or  over  the 
surfaces  of  different  kinds  of  stones. 

2.  It  is  found  united  to  silver,  in  the  ore 
called  amalgam  of  silver,  or  native  amalgam  of 
silver.  This  ore  exhibits  thin  places,  or  grains  ; 
it  sometimes  crystallises  in  cubes,  parallelopi- 
peda,  or  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  of  a  silver 
white,  or  grey  ;  its  lustre  is  considerably  me¬ 
tallic. 

3.  Combined  with  sulphur,  it  constitutes 
native  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury.  This 
ore  is  the  most  common.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  veins,  and  sometimes  crystallised  in  tetra- 
hedra,  or  three-sided  pyramids.  Its  colour  is 
red.  Its  streak  metallic. 

4.  Mercury  oxidised,  and  united  either  to 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  ore  called 
horn  quicksilver,  or  corneous  mercury.  These 
ores  are,  in  general,  semi-transparent,  of  a  grey 
or  white  colour,  sometimes  crystallised,  but 
more  frequently  in  grains. 

5.  United  to  oxygen,  it  constitutes  the  ore 
called  native  oxide  of  mercury.  Mercurial  ores 
particularly  abound  in  Spain,  Hungary,  China, 
and  South  America. 

Properties.  —  Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  metals  that  remains  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  but 
when  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  40  degrees 
below  0  on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  it  assumes 
a  solid  form.  This  is  a  degree  of  cold,  how¬ 
ever,  that  only  occurs  in  high  northern  latitudes  ; 
in  our  climate,  mercury  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a 
solid  state,  but  by  means  of  artificial  cold. 
When  rendered  solid,  it  possesses  both  ductility 
and  malleability.  It  crystallises  in  octahedra, 
and  contracts  strongly  during  congelation.  It 
is  divisible  into  very  small  globules.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  convex  appearance  in  vessels  to  which  it 
has  little  attraction,  but  is  concave  in  those  to 
which  it  more  strongly  adheres.  It  becomes 
electric  and  phosphorescent  by  rubbing  upon 
glass  and  by  agitation  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a 
very  good  conductor  of  caloric,  of  electricity, 
and  of  galvanism.  The  specific  gravity  of 
mercury  is  13-563.  Although  fluid,  its  opacity 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  metal,  and  its 
surface,  when  clean,  has  considerable  lustre. 
Its  colour  is  white,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  somewhat  above  600° 
Fahr.,  it  is  volatilised.  When  agitated  in  the 
air,  especially  in  contact  with  viscous  fluids,  it  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  a  black  oxide.  At  a  temper¬ 
ature  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  which  it  boils, 
it  absorbs  about  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  then  becomes  changed  into  a  red  crystallis- 
able  oxide,  which  is  spontaneously  reducible  by 
light  and  caloric  at  a  higher  temperature.  The 
greater  number  of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury, 
or  are  at  least  capable  of  combining  with  its 
oxides.  It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat.  It  is  acted  on  by 
the  alkaline  sulphurets.  It  combines  with  many 
of  the  metals :  these  compounds  are  brittle  or 
soft  when  the  mercury  is  in  large  proportion. 
There  is  a  slight  union  between  mercury  and 
phosphorus.  It  does  not  unite  with  cat  bun  oi 
the  earths. 

Method  of  obtaining  Mercury.  —  Met  cui  y 
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j  may  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposing  cinnabar, 
by  means  of  iron  filings.  For  that  purpose, 
take  two  parts  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury; 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  one  of  iron 
filings  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  stone  retort  ; 
direct  the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle,  or  receiver, 
filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The  mercury 
will  then  he  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which  consists  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  is  heated 
in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur  quits  the  mer¬ 
cury  and  unites  to  the  iron,  and  the  mercury 
becomes  disengaged ;  the  residue  in  the  retort  is 
a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

J  Medical  use.  —  This  metal  and  its  combin¬ 
ations  are  very  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medica.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  against 
which  some  of  its  preparations  are  not  exhibited ; 
and  over  the  venereal  disease  it  is  believed  by 
many  practitioners  to  possess  a  specific  .power. 

It  is  considered  to  have  first  gained  repute  in 
curing  this  disease  from  the  good  effects  it  pro¬ 
duced  in  eruptive  diseases.  In  the  times  im¬ 
mediately  following  its  first  appearance,  practi¬ 
tioners  only  attempted  to  employ  this  remedy  ! 
with  timorous  caution  ;  so  that,  of  several  of  j 
their  formulae,  mercury  scarcely  composed  a  I 
!  fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were  effected.  On 
the  other  hand,  empirics,  who  noticed  the  little 
efficacy  of  these  small  doses,  ran  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme,  and  exhibited  mercury  in  such 
large  quantities,  and  with  such  little  care,  that 
most  of  their  patients  became  suddenly  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  salivations,  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.  From  these  two  very 
opposite  modes  of  practice,  there  originated 
such  uncertainty  respecting  what  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  mercury,  and  such  fears  of  the 
consequences  which  might  result  from  its  em¬ 
ployment,  that  every  plan  was  eagerly  adopted 
which  offered  the  least  chance  of  cure  without 
having  recourse  to  this  mineral.  A  medicine, 
however,  so  powerful,  and  whose  salutary  effects 
were  seen  by  attentive  practitioners,  amid  all  its 
inconveniences,  could  not  sink  into  oblivion. 
After  efforts  had  been  made  to  discover  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confi-i 
dence  those  means  deserved  on  which  the  highest 
praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  utility  were  renewed.  A  medium  was 
pursued,  between  the  too  timid  methods  of  those; 
physicians  who  had  first  administered  it,  and  the 
inconsiderate  boldness  of  the  empirics.  Thus! 
the  causes  from  which  both  parties  failed  were) 
avoided  ;  the  character  of  the  medicine  was 
revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from  this 
period  its  reputation  has  always  been  main¬ 
tained. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  mercury  began  toi 
be  internally  given  :  hitherto  it  had  only  been) 
externally  employed,  which  was  done  in  three! 
manners.  The  first  was  in  form  of  liniment,  oil 
i  ointment ;  the  second  as  a  plaster ;  and  the 
third  as  a  fumigation.  Of  the  three  methods 
just  described,  only  the  first  is  at  present  much 
in  use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  altered. 
Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as  topica 
I  discuticnt  applications  to  tumours  and  indur- 
|  ations.  Fumigations,  as  anciently  managed 
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/ere  liable  to  many  objections,  particularly  | 
irom  its  not  being  possible  to  regulate  the 
jiiantity  of  mercury  to  be  used,  and  from  the  I 
IMTect  of  the  vapour  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  | 
frequently  occasioning  trembling,  palsies,  &c.  j 
Frictions  with  ointment  have  always  been  re-  j 
garded  as  the  most  ellicacious  mode  ot  admini¬ 
stering  mercury  externally.  ' 

Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution  in  | 
he  same  way  as  other  substances,  either  by 
oeing  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  j 
nr  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  cannot,  \ 
nowever,  in  all  cases  be  taken  into  the  consti-  j 
tution  in  both  ways,  for  sometimes  the  absorbents  j 
Df  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  it;  at  least 
no  effect  is  produced,  either  on  the  disease  or  | 
constitution,  from  this  mode  of  application. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  absorbents  will 
sometimes  not  take  up  the  medicine,  or,  at  least, 
no  effect  is  produced  either  on  the  disease  or  ; 
constitution.  In  many  persons  the  bowels  can 
nardly  bear  mercury  at  all  ;  and  it  should  then  | 
oe  given  in  the  mildest  form  possible,  conjoined 
with  such  medicines  as  will  lessen  or  correct  its 
violent  effects,  although  not  its  specific  ones, 
on  the  constitution.  When  mercury  can  be 
ntroduced  into  the  constitution  by  the  external 
method,  it  is  preferable  to  the  internal  plan ; 
because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to 
life  as  the  stomach,  and  is,  therefore,  in  itself 
capable  of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many 
courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patient  if  the 
medicine  were  only  given  internally,  because 
t  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  intestines 
when  given  in  any  form,  or  joined  with  the 
greatest  correctors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects:  one  as  a  stimulus 
an  the  constitution  and  particular  parts,  the 
other  as  a  specific  on  a  diseased  action  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  parts.  The  latter  action  can 
only  be  computed  by  the  disease  disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease, 
the  first  attention  should  be  to  the  quantity, 
and  its  visible  effects  in  a  given  time  ;  which, 
when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch,  are  only  to  be 
kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease  to  be 
watched;  for  by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  know 
what  variation  in  the  quantity  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  visible  effects  of  mercury  affect 
.either  the  whole  constitution,  or  some  parts 
capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  produces 
universal  irritability,  making  it  more  susceptible 
of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the  pulse,  in¬ 
creases  its  hardness,  and  occasions  a  kind  of 
temporary  fever.  In  some  constitutions  it  ope-  } 
rates  like  a  poison.  In  some  it  produces  a 
hectic  fever ;  but  such  effects  commonly  di¬ 
minish  on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  medicine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those  of 
rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 

1  he  quantity  of  mercury  necessary  for  the  cure 
of  any  venereal  complaint,  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  used  quickly,  will  have  equal  effects  to 
those  of  a  large  one  employed  slowly  ;  but  if 
(these  effects  are  merely  local,  that  is,  upon  the 


glands  of  the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large 
not  being  equally  stimulated,  the  effects  upon 
the  diseased  parts  must  be  less,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  local  disease  not  giving  way  in 
proportion  to  the  effects  of  mercury  on  some 
particular  part.  If  it  be  given  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  increased  gradually,  so  as  to 
steal  insensibly  on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time  may  at  length  be  thrown  in,  with¬ 
out  any  visible  effects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  of  mercury  at  first  than  afterwards. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and 
causes  violent  purging,  even  of  blood.  This 
effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  and  exhibiting  opium.  At  other 
times,  it  is  suddenly  determined  to  the  mouth, 
and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an 
excessive  flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in 
this  circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur, 
gum-arabic,  lime-water,  camphire,  bark,  sul- 
pburet  of  potash,  blisters,  &c.  have  been  advised. 
Pearson,  however,  does  not  place  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  efficacy  of  such  means;  and  the 
mercury  being  discontinued  for  a  time,  he  re¬ 
commends  the  patient  to  be  freely  exposed  to 
cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use  of  cathartics, 
mineral  acids,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  assiduous 
application  of  astringent  gargles.  The  most 
material  objection  (says  Mr.  Pearson)  which  I 
foresee  against  the  method  of  treatment  I  have 
rcotmnended,  is  the  hazard  to  which  the  patient 
will  be  exposed  of  having  the  saliva  suddenly 
checked,  and  of  suffering  some  other  disease  in 
consequence  of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may  be 
followed  by  serious  inconveniences,  as  violent 
pains,  vomiting,  and  general  convulsions. 

Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must  be 
guarded  against  during  a  course  of  mercury. 
Should  a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism  take  place, 
from  any  act  of  indiscretion,  a  quick  intro¬ 
duction  of  mercury  should  be  had  recourse  to, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  some¬ 
times  produces  inflammation,  which  now  and 
then  terminates  in  mortification.  The  ordinary 
operation  of  mercury  does  not  permanently  in¬ 
jure  the  constitution  ;  but,  occasionally,  the 
impairment  is  very  material ;  mercury  may  even 
produce  local  diseases,  and  retard  the  cure  of 
chancres,  buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the  lues 
venerea,  after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed. 
Occasionally  mercury  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a 
remedy,  and  neither  proportionate  to  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  mouth,  nor  actual  quantity  of 
the  mineral  absorbed.  Pearson  has  termed  this 
morbid  state  of  the  system  erethismus:  it  is 
characterised  by  great  depression  ot  strength,  a 
sense  of  anxiety  about  the  praccordia,  irregular 
action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling, 
a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse, 
occasional  vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  counte¬ 
nance,  a  sense  of  coldness ;  but  the  tongue  is 
seldom  furred,  and  neither  the  natural  or  vital 
functions  are  much  disturbed.  When  this  effect 
of  mercury  takes  place,  its  use  should  be  dis- 
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continued,  whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent, 
or  violence  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  pa¬ 
tient  should  be  exposed  to  a  dry  and  cool  air, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give  fatigue;  in  this 
way,  the  patient  will  often  recover  in  ten  or 
fourteen  days.  In  the  early  stage,  the  erethis- 
mus  may  often  be  averted  by  leaving  oil’  the 
mercury  and  giving  camphire  mixture  with  vol¬ 
atile  alkali.  Occasionally,  the  use  of  mercury 
brings  on  a  peculiar  eruption,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  names  of  mercurial  rash,  eczema  mer- 
curiale,  lepra  mercurialis,  mercurial  disease, 
and  erythema  mercuriale. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  act  on  the 
human  body,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
oxidised,  or  combined  with  an  acid.  The  mer¬ 
cury  contained  in  the  unguentum  hydrargyri,  is 
an  oxide.  This,  however,  is  the  most  simple 
and  least  combined  form  of  all  its  preparations, 
and  hence  (says  Mr.  S.  Cooper)  it  not  only 
operates  with  more  mildness  on  the  system,  but 
with  more  specific  effect  on  the  disease.  Various 
salts  of  mercury  operate  more  quickly,  when 
given  internally,  than  mercurial  frictions  ;  but 
few  practitioners  of  the  present  day  confide  in 
the  internal  use  of  mercury  alone,  particularly 
when  the  venereal  virus  has  produced  effects  in 
consequence  of  absorption.  Rubbing  in  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  is  the  mode  of  affecting  the 
system  with  mercury  in  the  present  day  ;  and, 
as  a  substitute  for  this  mode  of  applying  mer¬ 
cury,  Mr.  Abernethy  recommends  the  mercurial 
fumigation,  where  the  patient  has  not  strength 
to  rub  in  the  ointment,  and  whose  bowels  will 
not  bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  it. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use 
are,  — 

I.  Hydrargyrum  cumcretd. 

‘2.  Hydrargyrum  cum  magnesia. 

3.  Hydrargyri  oxydum. 

4.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

5.  Hydrargyri  binoxidum. 

6.  Hydrargyri  persulphas. 

n.  Acetas  hydrargyri. 

8.  Hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridum. 

9.  Hydrargyrus  purijicalus. 

10.  Hydrargyri  chloridum. 

II.  Hydrargyri  bichloridum. 

12.  Li'/uor  hydrargyri  bichloridi. 

13.  Hydrargyri  bicyanidum. 

14.  Hydrargyri  iodidum. 

15.  Hydrargyri  biniodidum. 

lf>.  Hydrargyri.  sulphuretum  cum  sulphure. 

17.  Hydrargyri  bisn/phuretum. 

]  3.  Subsulphas  hydrargyri  Jlavus. 

1 9.  Fibula  hydrargyri. 

20.  Unguentum  hydrargyri. 

21.  Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitralis. 

Mercury,  dog's.  See  Mercurialis. 

Mercury,  English.  See  Chenopodium. 

Mercury.  French.  See  Mercurialis. 

M  E  R 6 15  ALN E'U M.  ( F rom  gepos,  a  part, 
and  QaKavtiov,  a  bath.)  A  partial  bath,  as  a 
hip-bath,  hath  for  the  feet,  Sic. 

MEROCE  LE.  («,  es.  f. ;  from  g*pos,  the 
thigh,  and  /crjA-r;,  a  tumour.)  A  femoral  hernia. 
See  Hernia. 

ME'ROS.  (Mcros,  i.  m. ;  ph  «"*'•«•)  lhe 
thigh. 
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ME'RUS.  Applied  to  several  things  in  the 
same  sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulterated  ;  as 
merum  vinum,  undiluted  wine. 

MESAIITE'UM.  (From  p tiros,  the  middle, 
and  apaia,  the  belly.)  The  mesentery. 

MESEMBRYA'NTIIEMUM,  (um,i.  n. ; 
so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flowers 
expanding  at  mid-day.)  The  name  of  a  large 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Icosandria Order, 
Pentagynia. 

Mesembryantiiemum  crystaTlinu.m.  The 
juice  of  this  plant,  in  a  dose  of  four  spoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  it  is  asserted,  has  removed  an 
obstinate  spasmodic  affection  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  which  would  not  yield  to  other  , 
remedies. 

MESENTERIC.  Mesentericus.  Belonging 
to  the  mesentery.  See  Mesentery. 

Mesenteric  artery.  Arteria  mesenterica. 
Two  branches  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen  are 
so  cal  led.  The  superior  mesenteric  is  the  second 
branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta  ;  it  is  distributed 
upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off’  the  ileo-colica, 
colica  dextra,  and  colica  media.  The  inferior 
mesenteric  is  the  fifth  branch  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  ;  it  sends  off  the  colica  sinistra,  and  its 
termination  forms  the  internal  hremorrhoidal. 

Mesenteric  ct.ANns.  Glandular  mesenlericce. 
These  are  conglobate,  and  are  situated  here  and 
there  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  mesentery. 
The  chyle  from  the  intestines  passes  through 
these  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Mesenteric  nerves.  Nervorum  plexus  me-\ 
sentericus.  The  superior,  middle,  and  lower 
mesenteric  plexuses  of  nerves  are  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  great  intercostal  nerves. 

Mesenteric  veins.  Vena;  mesentericee.  \ 
They  all  run  into  one  trunk,  which  evacuates 
its  blood  into  the  vena  portae.  See  Vent 
portae. 

ME  SENTE  RI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  fron 
ptatvTtpwv,  the  mesentery.)  An  inflummatioi 
of  the  mesentery.  See  Peritonitis. 

ME'SENTERY.  ( Mesenterium ,  ii.  n. 
from  gtoos,  the  middle,  and  tvrtpov,  an  in¬ 
testine.)  A  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  tin 
abdomen  attached  to  the  vertebra:  of  the  loins 
and  to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  formei 
of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritomeum,  and  contain 
within  it  adipose  membrane,  lacteals,  lymphatics 
lacteal  glands,  mesenteric  arteries,  veins,  an 
nerves.  Its  use  is  to  sustain  the  intestines  i 
such  a  manner  that  they  possess  both  mobilit 
and  firmness;  to  support  and  conduct  wit 
safety  the  blood-vessels,  lacteals,  and  nerves ;  t 
fix  the  glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  th 
intestines. 

It  consists  of  three  parts  :  one  uniting  tli 
small  intestines,  which  is  the  proper  mesentery 
another  connecting  the  colon,  termed  mesc 
colon  ;  and  a  third,  attached  to  the  rectun 
termed  mesorectum.  See  Mesocolon. 

MESERA'IC.  Meseraicus.  The  same  : 
mesenteric. 

Mese’rion.  See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Mksi're.  A  disorder  of  the  liver,  mentione 
by  Avicenna,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  lieav 
ness,  tumour,  inflammation,  pungent  pain,  an 
blackness  of  the  tongue. 
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Mesmerism.  See  Magnetism,  animal. 
Mesocje'cum.  The  reflexion  of  the  peri- 
jnseum  which  keeps  the  caecum  in  its  place. 

MESOCO'LON.  (on,  i.  m.  ;  from  pecros, 

•le  middle,  and  i;a;Aov,  the  colon.)  The  portion 
f  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached, 
’he  mesentery  and  mesocolon  are  the  most 
mportant  of  all  the  productions  ot  the  peri- 
Diiaeum.  In  the  pelvis,  the  peritonaeum  spreads 
rself  shortly  before  the  rectum.  But  where 
hat  intestine  becomes  loose,  and  forms  the 
jemilunar  curve,  the  peritonaeum  there  rises 
onsiderably  from  the  middle  iliac  vessels,  and 
;egion  of  the  psoas  muscle,  double,  and  with  a 
no-ure  adapted  for  receiving  the  hollow  colon. 
But  above,  on  the  left  side,  the  colon  is  con¬ 
nected  with  almost  no  intermediate  loose  pro- 
luction  to  the  peritonaeum,  spread  upon  the 
osoas  muscle  as  high  as  the  spleen,  where  this 
:>art  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  gave  a  coat  to 
ihe  colon,  being  extended  under  the  spleen, 
receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in  a  hollow' 
uperior  recess. 

Afterwards  the  peritonaeum,  from  the  left 
iidney,  from  the  interval  between  the  kidneys, 
Tom  the  large  vessels,  and  from  the  right  kid¬ 
ney7,  emerges  forwards  under  the  pancreas,  and 
forms  a  broad  and  sufficiently  long  continuous 
nroduction,  called  the  transverse  mesocolon, 
which,  like  a  partition,  divides  the  upper  part  of 
he  abdomen,  containing  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  from  the  lower  part.  The 
ower  plate  of  this  transverse  production  is  con- 
inued  singly  from  the  right  mesocolon  to  the 
eft,  and  serves  as  an  external  coat  to  a  pretty 
arge  portion  of  the  liver,  and  descending  part 
af  the  duodenum.  But  the  upper  plate,  less 
simple  in  the  course,  departs  from  the  lumbar 
peritonaeum  at  the  kidney,  and  region  of  the 
vena  cava,  farther  to  the  right  than  the  duode¬ 
num,  to  which  it  gives  an  external  membrane, 
not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylorus ;  and 
beyond  this  intestine,  and  beyond  the  colon,  it 
is  joined  with  the  lower  plate,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  duodenum  lies  within  the  cavity  of 
rthe  mesocolon.  Afterwards,  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  the  mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  de¬ 
scending  over  the  kidney  of  the  same  side  much 
shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of  the  colon,  as  far 
as  the  intestinum  ciecum,  which  rests  upon  the 
iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix,  which  is  provided 
with  a  peculiar  long  curved  mesentery.  There 
the  mesocolon  terminates,  almost  at  the  bifur¬ 
cation  of  the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the  me- 
1  sentery  is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may  be  forced 
in  between  its  two  lamina;,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  expand  them  into  a  bag.  At  the  place  where 
it  sustains  the  colon,  and  also  from  part  of  the 
intestinum  rectum,  the  mesocolon,  continuous 
with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  intestine,  forms 
■  itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resembling  the 
omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  with  their 
loose  extremities  thicker  and  bifid,  and  capable 
of  admitting  air  blown  in  between  the  plates  of 
the  mesocolon. 

MESOCR  A'NIUM.  (um,  ii.  ;  from 
t  ptaos,  the  middle,  and  Kpaviov,  the  skull.)  The 
crown  of  the  head,  or  vertex. 
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MESOGA'STRIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
peffos,  the  middle,  and  'yaorrip,  the  belly.)  The 
umbilical  region  of  the  abdomen. 

Mf.soglo'ssus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  ptaos,  the 
middle,  and  7 Acoaaa,  the  tongue.)  The  genio- 
glossus  muscle  has  been  so  called. 

Mesome'uia.  (From  ptaos,  the  middle,  and 
pppos,  the  thigh. )  The  parts  between  the  thighs. 
See  Mcros. 

MesomphaTium.  (um,  ii.  11.  ;  from  ptaos, 
the  middle,  and  optpaAos,  the  navel.)  The  navel. 

Meso'phryum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ptaos,  the 
middle,  and  oippva,  the  eyebrows.)  The  part 
between  the  eyebrows. 

Mesopleu'iiii.  From  ptao s,  the  middle,  and 
irA tvpov,  a  rib.)  The  intercostal  muscles. 

MESO  RE'CTUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  pen  os, 
the  middle,  and  rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The 
portion  of  peritonaeum  which  connects  the  rectum 
to  the  pelvis. 

MESO'TFIENAR.  (ar,  aris.  n.  ;  from 
ptaos,  the  middle,  and  Strap,  the  palm  of  the 
hand.)  The  name  given  by  Winslow  to  the 
muscular  mass  consisting  of  the  abductor,  and 
part  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb. 

ME'SPILUS.  (us,  i.  f.  On  tv  rep  ptacp 
ttlAos,  because  it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the 
middle  of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  medlar. 
See  Mespilus  germanica. 

Mespilus  germanica.  The  medlar  tree. 
The  fruit,  and  also  its  seeds,  have  been  used 
medicinally.  The  immature  fruit  is  serviceable 
in  checking  diarrhoeas  ;  and  the  seeds  were  for¬ 
merly  esteemed  in  allaying  the  pain  attendant 
on  nephritic  diseases. 

META'BASIS.  (From  ptraSaivw,  to  di¬ 
gress.)  Metabole.  A  change  of  remedy,  of 
practice,  or  disease  ;  or  any  change  from  one 
thing  to  another,  either  in  the  curative  indica¬ 
tions,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  distemper. 

Meta'bole.  See  Metabasis. 

WET  A  C  A  IIP  A  L.  Metacarpalis.  Belonmn^ 
to  the  metacarpus. 

Metacarpal  bones.  See  Metacarpus. 

METACA'llPUS.  (From  ptra,  after,  and 
Kapwos,  the  wrist.)  Metacarpium.  That  part 
of  the  hand  which  is  between  the  wrist  and  the 
fingers.  It  has  five  longitudinal  bones  that  are 
situated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers,  which 
are  distinguished  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  fore-finger,  &c. 

M eta co'n a y r.os .  (From  ptra,  after,  and 
kovouAos,  a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of  a  finger, 
which  contains  the  nail. 

Metacore'sIS.  (Meraxcopijcns  ;  from  ptru- 
Xoiptco,  to  digress.)  Synonymous  with  'metas¬ 
tasis. 

M  E  T  A  LLU'  R  G I A .  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  ptraA- 
Aov,  a  metal,  and  tp’yov,  work.)  Metallurgy. 
That  part  of  chemistry  which  relates  to  the 
treatment  of  metals. 

METAL.  (Metallum,  i.  11.  MrraAAoi'.) 
Metals  are  the  most  numerous  class  01  unde¬ 
compounded  chemical  bodies,  distinguished  by 
the  following  general  characters  ;  — 

1.  They  possess  a  peculiar  lustre,  widen 
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continues  in  the  streak,  and  in  their  smallest 
fragments. 

2.  They  are  fusible  by  heat ;  and  in  fusion 
retain  their  lustre  and  opacity. 

3.  They  are  all,  except  selenium,  excellent 
conductors  botli  of  electricity  and  caloric. 

4.  Many  of  them  may  be  extended  under  the 
hammer,  and  are  called  malleable  ;  or  under 
the  rolling  press,  and  are  called  laminable  ;  or 
drawn  into  wire,  and  are  called  ductile.  This 
capability  of  extension  depends,  in  some  measure, 
on  a  tenacity  peculiar  to  the  metals,  and  which 
exists  in  the  different  species  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force. 

5.  When  their  saline  combinations  are  elec¬ 
trised,  the  metals  separate  at  the  resino-electric 
or  negative  pole. 
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6.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
they  generally  take  fire;  and,  combining  with 
one  or  other  of  these  three  elementary  dissol¬ 
vents  in  definite  proportions,  are  converted  into 
earthy  or  saline-looking  bodies,  devoid  of  metal¬ 
lic  lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides,  chlorides, 
or  iodides. 

7.  They  are  capable  of  combining  in  their 
melted  state  with  each  other,  in  almost  every 
proportion,  constituting  the  important  order  of 
metallic  alloys;  in  which  the  characteristic  lustre 
and  tenacity  are  preserved. 

8.  From  this  brilliancy  and  opacity  conjointly, 
they  reflect  the  greater  part  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  their  surface,  and  hence  form  excellent 
mirrors. 


General  Table  of  the  Afetals. 


NAMES. 

Sp.  gr. 

1  Platinum 

2P47 

2  Gold 

19-30 

3  Silver 

10-45 

4  Palladium 

11-8 

5  Mercury 

13-6 

6  Copper 

8-9 

7  Iron 

7  7 

8  Tin 

7-29 

9  I-eatl 

11-35 

10  Nickel 

8-4 

11  Cadmium 

8  0 

12  Zinc 

6  9 

13  Bismuth 

988 

14  Antimony 

6-70 

1.5  Manganese 

8 

16  Cobalt 

8  6 

17  Tellurium 

6-115 

18  Arsenic 

[8  35  n 
£5*76  '  S 

19  Chromium 

5 -90 

20  Molybdenum 

8  6 

21  Tungsten 

17  4 

22  Coluinbium 

5-6  ? 

23  Selenium 

4-3? 

24  Osmium 

0 

25  Rhodium 

10-65 

26  Iridium 

18-68 

27  Uranium 

9-0 

28  Titanium 

? 

29  Cerium 

? 

30  Potassium 

0’865 

31  Sodium 

0-972 

32  Lithium 

33  Calcium 

34  Barium 

35  Strontium 

36  Magnesium 

37  Yttrium 

38  Glucinum 

39  Aluminum 

40  Thorinum 

41  Zirconium 

42  Silicium 

_ . _ 

Colour  of  Precipitates  by 

Precipitants. 

Ferroprussiate 
of  potash. 

Infusion  of  galls. 

Hydrosul- 

phurets. 

" 

Sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

Mur.  ammon. 

0 

0 

Black  met.  powd. 

f  Sulph.  iron  7 
(  Nitr.  mer.  y 

Yellowish-white 

Green  ;  met. 

Yellow 

Y'ellnw 

Common  salt 

White 

Yel. -brown 

Black 

Black 

Prus.  Mercury 

Deep  orange 

Blackish-brown 

Black-brown 

C  Common  salt 
l  Heat 

White  passing  } 
to  yellow  S 

Orange-yellow 

Brownish-black 

Black 

Iron 

Red -brown 

Brown 

Black 

Ditto 

C  Succin.  soda 

blue  or  White 

Protox.  0.  7 

Black 

l  with  perox. 

passing  to  blue 

Perox.  black  j 

Cor.  sublim. 

White 

0  ] 

Protox.  black  7 
Perox.  yellow  J 

Brown 

Sulph. soda 

Ditto 

White 

Black 

Black 

Sulph.  potash  ? 

Ditto 

Grey- white 

Ditto 

0 

Zinc 

Ditto 

0 

Orange-yellow 

Orange-yellow  j 

Aik.  carbonates 

Ditto 

0 

\V  hite 

\  ellowish-white 

Water 

Ditto 

Yellow 

Black-brown 

Black-brown  1 

f  Water 
l  Zinc 

With  dilute  so¬ 
lutions  white. 

White  from  7 
water  j 

Orange 

Orange 

i’artr.  pot. 

White 

0 

White 

Milkiness 

Aik.  carbonates 

Brown-yellow 

Y'ellow-white 

Black 

0 

C  Water  7 

l  Antimony  3 

0 

Yellow 

Blackish 

Nitr.  lead 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Ditto 

Green 

Brown 

Green 

Ditto  ? 

Brown 

Deep  brown 

Brown 

Mur.  lime  ? 

Dilute  acids 

Zinc  or  inf.  galls 

Olive 

Orange 

Chocolate 

t  Iron 

(.Sulphite  amm. 

f  Purple  passing 

Mercury 

l  to  deep  blue 

Zinc  ? 

0 

0 

l)o.  ? 

0 

0 

Ferropr.  pot. 

Brown-red 

Chocolate 

Brown-yellow 

0 

Inf.  galls. 

Grass-green 

Red-brown 

Grass-green 

0 

Oxal.  amm. 

Milk-white 

0 

White 

0 

f  Mur.  plat,  > 

£  Tart.  acid.  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  first  \‘>  are  malleable;  anil  so  are  me  :>um,  .usi,  auu  ;,_u,  in  meir  congeaieu  state. 

The  first  16  yield  oxides  which  are  neutral  salifiable  bases. 

in  on  21.  22.  and  23,  are  actdthable  by  combination  with  oxygen.  C)t 
Ihe  metals  17,  ix,  Jitj -u> — >  .  ’  .  .•'f 

oxides  of  the  rest,  up  to  the  30th,  little  is  known,  i  he  remaining  metals  form,  with  oxygen, 

alkaline  and  earthy  bases.  _ _ _ 
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9.  Most  of  them  combine  in  definite  propor- 
ions  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  forming 
podies  frequently  of  a  semi-metallic  aspect; 
md  others  unite  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
Ooron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  gaseous  or  solid 
compounds. 

10.  Many  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  as¬ 
suming,  by  particular  management,  crystalline 
forms  ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  cubes 
jr  octohedrons. 

All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
aarth,  though  sometimes  they  are  on  the  surface. 
They  are  met  with  in  different  combinations 
with  other  matters,  such  as  sulphur,  oxygen,  and 
acids;  particularly  with  the  carbonic,  muriatic, 
sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids.  They  are  also 
found  combined  with  each  other,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  distin¬ 
guishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  different  states  of  combination,  they 
are  said  to  be  mineralised,  and  are  called  ores. 
The  ores  of  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  found 
in  nature  in  mountainous  districts  ;  and  always 
in  such  as  form  a  continued  chain.  There  are 
mountains  which  consist  entirely  of  iron  ore, 
but,  in  general,  the  metallic  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  Ores  are  also  met  with  in  the  cavities  or 
crevices  of  rocks,  forming  what  are  termed  veins, 
which  are  more  easily  discovered  in  these  situ¬ 
ations  than  when  they  lie  level  in  plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  very  generally 
incrusted,  and  intermingled  with  some  earthy 
substance,  different  from  the  rock  in  which  the 
vein  is  situated ;  which  is  termed  its  matrix. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  mineralising  substance  with  which  the  metal 
is  combined,  such  as  sulphur,  &c. 

The  relations  of  the  metals  to  the  various 
objects  of  chemistry,  are  so  complex  and  diver¬ 
sified,  as  to  render  their  classification  a  task  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  —  lire. 

METALLIC.  Of  the  nature  of  a  metal,  or 
consisting  of  metal. 

Metallic  brush.  An  instrument  recom¬ 
mended  by  Westring  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  galvanism  to  a  part.  It  consists  of  a 
plate  of  ebony  fitted  to  another  of  gold,  in 
which  are  fixed  threads  of  the  same  metal. 
The  brush  is  connected  with  the  voltaic  pile. 

Metallic  tractors.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Nor¬ 
wich  in  Connecticut,  introduced  a  method  of 
treating  diseases  by  drawing  over  the  affected 
part  two  small  metallic  rods,  made  not  of  the 
same,  but  of  different  metals.  These  rods  were 
called  metallic  tractors,  and  the  operation  was 
called  tractoration.  The  use  of  tractors  has 
been  called  Perldnism,  as  that  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism  has  been  called  Mesmerism.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  metallic  tractors  have  no 
operation  but  on  the  fancy  of  the  patient. 

ME'IALLOID.  (From  peTaAAov,  a  metal, 
and  (tSo?,  resemblance.)  The  metallic  bases 
of  the  alkalis  and  earths  were  at  first  called 
metalloids,  but  they  are  now  classed  with  the 
metals. 

METAPE'DIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
bera,  after,  and  nous,  the  foot. )  See  Metatarsus. 
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META/PH  RENUM.  {urn,  i.  n. ;  from 
pera,  after,  and  tppeves,  the  diaphragm.)  That 
part  of  the  back  which  is  behind  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 

M eta poRoroiF/sis.  (From  pera,  iropns,  a 
duct,  and  iroiew,  to  make.)  A  morbid  change  in 
the  extremities  of  the  capillary  vessels. — Galen. 

METAPTO'SIS.  (From  per  air  nr  tic,  to 
digress.)  A  change  or  transition  of  one  disease 
into  another. 

META'STASIS.  (From  pcdiffTTipi,  to 
change,  to  translate.)  The  translation  of  a 
disease  from  one  part  to  another  :  as  that  of 
gout  to  the  stomach,  or  of  rheumatism  to  the 
heart- 

Metasy'ncrisis.  (From  pcraffvyKpivw,  to 
transmute.)  Synonymous  with  metaporopoiesis. 

Metasyncri'tica.  Medicines  calculated  to 
remove  a  metasyncrisis. 

METATARSAL.  Metatarsalis.  Belonging 
to  the  metatarsus. 

METATA'RSUS.  (From  pera,  after,  and 
raperos,  the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the  foot 
between  the  tarsus  and  toes.  It  consists  of  five 
longitudinal  bones,  which  are  distinguished 
into  the  metatarsal  bone  of\the  great  toe,  fore¬ 
toe,  &c. 

Mete'lla  vux.  See  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

METEORPSMUS.  {us,  i.  m. ;  pcrecupicrpos  ; 
from  ptTeiopifa,  to  raise  on  high.)  A  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  or  any  part  of  it,  with  wind. 

ME'TEO  POLITE.  A  meteoric  stone.  A 
peculiar  solid  compound  of  earthy  and  metallic 
matters,  of  singular  aspect  and  composition, 
which  occasionally  descends  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  usually  from  the  bosom  of  a  luminous 
meteor.  Meteoric  stones  are  of  various  sizes, 
weighing  from  a  few'  ounces  to  several  hundred 
weights.  Their  composition  appears  to  be  very 
uniform, consisting  in  oxide  of  iron,  metalliciron, 
pyrites,  chromium,  nickel,  and  earthy  matters. 
The  nickel  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  been 
absent;  but  the  chromium  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  component.  It  has  been  supposed,  by 
some  phdosophers,  that  meteorolites  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  volcanoes  in  the  moon ;  but  their 
frequent  connexion  with  the  appearance  of 
meteors,  renders  it  much  more  probable  that 
they  are  of  atmospheric  origin,  although  the 
process  by  which  they  may  be  formed  is  entirely 
unknown. 

ME  Til  E'GLIN.  A  drink  prepared  from 
honey  by  fermentation.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  mead.  It  is  made  in  the  following  way: 
Honey,  one  hundred  weight  ;  boiling  water, 
enough  to  fill  a  thirty-two  gallon  cask,  or  half  a 
hogshead  :  stir  it  well  for  a  day  or  two,  then  add 
yeast  and  ferment.  Some  boil  the  honey  in 
water  with  one  ounce  of  hops  to  each  gallon, 
for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  this  boiling  hinders  its 
fermentation. 

Methemeri'nus.  {NltBypspivos  ;  from  pna, 
and  ypepa,  a  day.)  Synonymous  with  quoti¬ 
dian. 

METHODIC  MEDICINE.  Medicine 
as  practised  by  the  methodic  sect.  See  Metho- 
dici. 

METIIO'DICI.  A  sect  of  ancient  physi¬ 
cians,  of  which  Themison  was  the  head.  They 
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endeavoured  to  reduce  medicine  to  exact  rules, 
and  supposed  that  all  diseases  arose  from  con¬ 
striction  or  rigidity  of  the  fibres. 

Methodus  medendi.  See  Therapia. 

M ETO'PION.  MeTcoiriov.  An  ointment 
used  by  the  ancients,  which  was  thus  called 
because  it  had  galbanum  in  it,  which  was  called  i 
Metojnum  by  the  Egyptians.  —  Dioscorides. 

Metoi’o'scopy.  (Meloposcopia  ;  from  perwirov, 
the  forehead,  and  UKoircw,  to  explore. ;  Syno-  J 
nymous  with  physiognomy. 

METO'l’UM.  (um,i.  n.  MeT£u7roe;  from 
pera,  after,  and  an]/,  the  eye.)  The  forehead. 

M E'TItA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  pyrrip,  a  mother.) 
The  v  mil).  See  Uterus. 

ME TRE'NCHYTA.  (From  p-pTpa,  the 
womb,  and  eyxv!*),  to  pour  into.)  Injections  for 
the  womb. 

Metre'nchytes.  (From  prirpa,  the  womb, 
and  eyxua,  to  pour  in.)  A  syringe  to  inject 
fluids  into  the  womb. 

Metiii'tis.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  prirpa,  the 
womb.)  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  See 

H/steritis. 

METRQCE'LE.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  prirpa, 
the  womb,  and  ktjAij,  a  tumour.)  A  vaginal 
hernia.  See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

METltOM A'NI A.  (a,  re.  f.)  This  term 
has  been  used  in  two  acceptations.  1.  Synony¬ 
mously  with  nymphomania,  in  which  case  it  is 
derived  from  prirpa,  the  womb,  and  pavia,  mad¬ 
ness.  2.  Synonymously  with  inusomania,  a 
strange  form  of  disease,  in  which  the  patient 
recites  verses  extempore.  In  the  latter  case  it  j 
is  derived  from  povaa,  a  song,  and  pavia,  mad-  | 
ness.  See  Musomania,  in  the  Supplement. 

METROPTO'SIS.  [is,  is.  f.  ;  from  prirpa, 
the  uterus,  and  mrvrui,  to  fall  down.)  Prolapsus 
i.teri.  The  descent  of  the  uterus  through  the 
vagina. 

METRORRIIA'GIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from 
pnr pa,  the  womb,  and  fnjyi wpi,  to  break  out.) 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  hannorrhage  from 
the  womb  ;  but  improperly,  as  it  would  signify 
rupture  of  the  womb  itself,  not  the  bursting  of 
blood  from  it. 

Me'u.  See  JEthusa  meum. 

JIE'UM.  (tun,  i.  n.  ;  from  peiov,  prjov.)  \ 
Men.  See  JKlhusa  meum. 

Meum  athamanticum.  See  JElhusa. 

Mexican  seed.  See  Iticinus. 

Mexican  lea.  See  Chenopodium  ambrosioides. 

Mezereon.  See  Mezereum. 

MEZE'REUiVI.  (am,  ii.  n.  ;  a  word  of 
some  barbarous  dialect.)  Mezereon.  See 
Daphne. 

IVlF.ZEn.KtJM  a cetatum.  Thin  slices  of  the 
bark  of  fresh  mezereon  root  are  to  be  steeped 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  common  vinegar.  J 
Some  practitioners  direct  this  application  to 
issues,  when  a  discharge  from  them  cannot  be 
encouraged  by  the  common  means.  It  gene- 
rally  answers  this  purpose  very  ellectually  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  the  pea  being  removed, 
am!  a  small  portion  of  the  bark  applied  over  the 
opening.  See  Daphne  gnidium. 

MIA'SMA.  («,  atis.  n.  Miaapu ;  from 
piawu,  to  infect.)  Miasma  is  a  Greek  word, 
importing  pollution,  corruption,  ot  defilement 
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generally ;  and  contagion  a  Latin  word,  im¬ 
porting  the  application  of  such  miasm  or  cor¬ 
ruption  to  the  body  by  the  medium  of  touch. 
There  is  hence,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Good,  neither 
parallelism  nor  antagonism,  in  their  respective 
significations;  there  is  nothing  that  necessarily 
connects  them,  either  disjunctively  or  conjunc¬ 
tively.  Roth  equally  apply  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds,  or  to  any  source  whatever  of 
defilement  or  touch,  and  either  may  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  the  other  ;  for  we  may  speak  correctly 
of  the  miasm  of  contagion,  or  of  contagion 
produced  by  miasm. 

Microcosmic  salt.  A  triple  salt  of  soda, 
ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  obtained  from 
urine,  and  much  used  in  assays  with  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Mu'kogi.oJssia.  (From  pinpos,  small,  and 
yAuaaa,  the  tongue.)  Congenital  smallness  of 
the  tongue,  which,  according  to  Andral,  is 
owing  to  an  arrest  of  development,  so  that  only 
the  hyoid  portion  of  the  organ  exists. 

IVIicrolecconymph^ea.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from 
pinpos,  small,  A evnos,  white,  and  vvpcpaia,  the 
water-lily.)  The  small  white  water-lily. 

Micro nymthje'a.  ( a ,  ce.  f.  ;  from  pinpos, 
small,  and  vvpcpaia,  the  water-lily.)  The  small 
water-lily. 

MICRO' RCMIS.  (is,  idis.  m.  ;  from  pinpos, 
small  and  opx‘s,  a  testicle.)  One  whose  testicles 
are  unusually  small. 

Microsphy'xia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  pinpos,  small, 
and  o<pv£is,  the  pulse.)  A  debility  and  small¬ 
ness  of  the  pulse. 

Midriff.  See  Diaphragma. 

MIDWIFE.  A  woman  who  assists  other 
women  in  child-birth. 

MIDWIFERY.  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  management  of  parturition, 
and  the  treatment  of  women  after  delivery.  The 
term  is  a  barbarous  one,  and  should  be  banished 
from  scientific  language.  See  Obstetrics. 

Migra'na.  A  corruption  of  hemicrania. 

Milfoil.  See  Achillea  millefolium. 

MILIA'RIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  milium,  mil¬ 
let:  so  called  because  the  small  vesicles  upon 
the  skin  resemble  millet-seed. )  Miliary  fevert. 
A  disease  characterised  by  fever ;  cold  stage  con¬ 
siderable;  hot  stage  attended  with  anxiety  and 
frequent  sighing;  perspiration  of  a  strong  and 
peculiar  smell ;  eruption,  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
pricking,  first  on  the  neck  and  breast,  of  small 
red  pimples,  which  in  two  days  become  w  hite 
vesicles,  desquamate,  and  are  succeeded  by  f  resh 
pimples.  Miliary  fever  has  been  observed  to 
affect  both  sexes,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and 
constitutions:  but  females  of  a  delicate  habit  are 
most  liable  to  it,  particularly  in  child-bed.  Moist 
variable  weather  is  most  favourable  to  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  occurs  most  usually  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  and  has  been  known  to  prevail 
epidemically. 

Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma,  deli¬ 
rium,  and  convulsive  tits,  now  and  then  attend 
miliary  fever,  in  which  case  it  is  apt  to  prove 
fatal.  A  numerous  eruption  indicates  more 
danger  than  a  scanty  one.  The  eruption  being 
steady  is  to  be  considered  as  more  favourable 
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than  its  frequently  disappearing  and  coming  out 
again,  and  it  is  more  favourable  when  the  places 
covered  with  the  eruption  appear  swelled  and 
stretched  than  when  they  remain  flaccid.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  system,  is  the  danger  greater.  The 
fever,  and  other  symptoms  of  miliaria,  point  out 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  patient  through 
the  disease:  but  every  thing  that  heats  and  sti¬ 
mulates  the  skin  should  be  avoided.  The  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  open,  by  cooling  laxatives  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia  in  infusion  of  roses,  cascarilla, 
colomba,  and  the  like,  which,  with  cooling 
drinks,  light  bed-clothes,  and  a  cool  atmosphere, 
will,  in  most  instances,  effect  a  cure. 

When  miliary  eruptions  come  out  in  other 
diseases,  it  is  generally  from  continued  sweat¬ 
ing,  and  requires  bark,  wine,  and  acids. 

MILTOLUM.  (  Diminutive  of  milium,  mil¬ 
let.)  A  small  tumour  on  the  eye-lids,  resem¬ 
bling  in  size  a  millet-seed. 

Militaris  herba.  The  Achillea  millefolium 
was  so  called  on  account  of  its  supposed  virtues 
as  a  vulnerary. 

MI'LIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  mille,  a  thou¬ 
sand.  So  named  from  the  great  number  of  the 
seeds.)  1.  Millet.  See  Panicum  mileaceum. 

2.  A  very  white  and  hard  tubercle,  in  size 
and  colour  resembling  a  millet-seed.  Its  seat  is 
immediately  under  the  cuticle,  so  that,  when 
pressed,  the  contents  escape,  appearing  of  an 
atheromatous  nature. 

Milium  solis.  See  Lithospermum. 

MILK.  Lac.  A  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar 
glands,  in  the  breasts  of  the  class  of  animals 
called  Mammalia,  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young.  It  is  of  an  opake  white  colour,  a  mild 
saccharine  taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  smell. 
It  is  separated  immediately  from  the  blood,  in 
the  breasts  or  udders  of  female  animals.  Mam- 
miferous  animals  alone  secrete  milk.  All  other 
animals  are  destitute  of  the  organs  which  secrete 
this  fluid.  Milk  differs  greatly  in  the  several 
animals. 

The  following  are  the  general  Properties  of 
animal  milk :  — 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream,  cheese, 
and  serum  of  milk;  and  that  sooner  in  a  warm 
situation  than  in  a  cold  one.  In  a  greater  tem¬ 
perature  than  that  of  the  air,  it  acesces,  and 
coagulates,  but  more  easily  and  quicker  by  the 
addition  of  acid  salts,  or  coagulating  plants. 
Lime-water  coagulates  milk  imperfectly.  It  is 
i  not  coagulated  by  [jure  alkali;  which  indeed  dis- 

•  solves  its  caseous  part.  With  carbonated  alkali 
the  caseous  and  cromoraceous  parts  of  milk  are 

.changed  into  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates  in 
the  form  of  white  flakes;  such  milk,  by  boilinn-, 
is  changed  to  a  yellow  and  then  to  a  brown  co¬ 
lour.  Milk,  distilled  to  dryness,  gives  out  an 
insipid  water,  and  leaves  a  whitish  brown  extract, 
called  the  extract  of  milk,  which,  dissolved  in 
water,  makes  a  milk  of  less  value.  Milk  fresh 
drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a  warm  place,  by 
; degrees  goes  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  so 
that  alkohol  may  be  drawn  over  by  distillation, 

•  which  is  called  spirit  of  milk.  It  succeeds 
quicker  if  yeast  be  added  to  the  milk.  Mates’ 
mulk,  as  it  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  | 
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sugar  of  milk,  is  best  calculated  for  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation. 

The  Principles  of  milk  are, 

f .  The  aroma,  or  odorous  volatile  principle, 
which  flies  oil  from  fresli-drawn  milk  in  the 
form  of  visible  vapour. 

2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  part 
of  milk.  From  one  pound  to  eleven  ounces  of 
water  may  be  extracted  by  distillation.  This 
water,  with  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  some  salts, 
forms  the  ser  um  of  the  milk. 

3.  Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  swims 
on  the  surface  of  milk  after  standing,  and  forms 
the  cream  of  milk.  See  Cream. 

4.  Cheese,  separated  by  coagulating  milk,  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the  animal 
gluten. 

5.  Sugar,  obtained  from  the  serum  of  milk 
by  evaporation.  It  unites  the  caseous  and  buty- 
raceous  part  with  the  water  of  the  milk. 

6.  Some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of  potash 
and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not 
being  found  at  all  times,  nor  in  every  milk. 
These  principles  of  milk  differ  widely  in  respect 
to  quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  the  animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different  an 
odour,  that  persons  accustomed  to  the  smell, 
and  those  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  very  sen¬ 
sible,  can  easily  distinguish  whether  milk  lie  that 
of  the  cow,  goat,  mare,  ass,  or  human.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  serum  of  the  milk,  which 
is  properly  the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The  serum 
ol  milk  is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk 
of  the  sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass, 
mare,  or  human  milk.  The  butter  of  goats’  and 
cows’  milk  is  easily  separated,  and  will  not  again 
unite  itself  with  the  butter-milk.  Sheep’s 
butter  is  soft,  and  not  of  the  consistence  of  that 
obtained  from  the  cow  and  goat.  Ass’s,  mare’s, 
and  human  butter  can  only  be  separated  in  the 
form  of  cream  ;  which  cream,  by  the  assistance 
of  heat,  is  with  ease  again  united  to  the  milk 
from  which  it  is  separated.  The  cheese  of  cows’ 
and  goats’  milk  is  solid  and  elastic,  that  from 
asses  and  mares  soft,  and  that  from  sheep’s  milk 
almost  as  soft  as  gluten.  It  is  never  separated 
spontaneously  from  the  milk  of  a  woman,  but 
only  by  art,  and  is  wholly  fluid.  The  serum 
abounds^  most  in  human,  ass’s,  and  mare’s 
milk.  1  he  milk  of  the  cow  and  goat  contain 
less,  and  that  of  the  sheep  least  of  ail.  The 
sugar |  of  milk  is  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the 
mare’s  and  ass’s,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  hu¬ 
man  milk. 

AY  hen  milk  is  left  to  spontaneous  decompo¬ 
sition,  at  a  due  temperature,  it  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  passing  through  the  vinous,  acetous, 
and  putrefactive  fermentations.  It  appears, 
however,  probably  on  account  of  the  small 
quantity  of  alkohol  it  aflbrds,  that  the  vinous 
fermentation  lasts  a  very  short  time,  and  can 
scarcely  he  made  to  take  place  in  every  p  art  of 
the  fluid  at  once  by  the  addition  of  any  ferment. 

I  his  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  Tartars 
who  make  a  fermented  liquor,  or  wine,  from 
mare’s  milk,  called  koumiss,  succeed  by  usitm 
large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  agitating  it  very 
frequently.  They  add  as  a  ferment  a  sixth  part 
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of  water,  and  an  eighth  part  of  the  sourest  cow’s 
milk  they  can  get,  or  a  smaller  portion  of 
koumiss  already  prepared:  cover  the  vessel  with 
a  thick  cloth,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  moderate 
warmth  for  24  hours;  then  heat  it  with  a  stick, 
to  mix  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts,  which  have 
separated:  let  it  stand  again  24  hours  in  a  high 
narrow  vessel,  and  repeat  the  beating,  till  the 
liquor  is  perfectly  homogenous.  This  liquor 
will  keep  some  months,  in  close  vessels,  and  a 
cold  place  ;  but  must  be  well  mixed  by  beating 
or  shaking  every  time  it  is  used.  They  some¬ 
times  extract  a  spirit  from  it  by  distillation.  The 
Arabs  prepare  a  similar  liquor  by  the  name  of 
leban,  and  the  Turks  by  that  of  yaourt.  Eton 
informs  us,  that,  when  properly  prepared,  it  may 
be  left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  quite  dry  ;  and  in 
this  state  it  is  kept  in  bags,  and  mixed  with  water 
when  wanted  for  use. 

The  saccharine  substance,  upon  which  the 
fermenting  property  of  milk  depends,  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  whey,  which  remains  after  the 
separation  of  the  curd  in  making  cheese.  This 
is  separated  by  evaporation  in  the  large  way,  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland.  When  the  whey  has  been  evapo¬ 
rated  by  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is 
poured  into  proper  moulds,  and  exposed  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  If  this  crude  sugar  of  milk  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  white 
crystals,  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  parallelopi- 
pedons,  are  obtained. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  a  faint  saccharine  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water.  It 
yields  by  distillation  the  same  products  that  other 
sugars  do,  only  in  somewhat  different  proportions. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  empyreumatic 
oil  has  a  smell  resembling  flowers  of  benzoin. 
It  contains  an  acid  frequently  called  the  saccho- 
lactic  ;  but,  as  it  is  common  to  all  mucilaginous 
substances,  it  is  more  generally  termed  mucic. 
See  Made  add. 

Milk,  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of, 

Water,  .  928‘75 

Curd,  with  a  little  cream,  .  28-00 

Sugar  of  milk,  .  35 '00 

Muriate  of  potash,  .  1  '10 

Phosphate  of  potash,  .  0-2 5 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  with  \  f,,00 

a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron, . J 

Earth v  phosphates,  .  0-30 
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Milk,  ass’s.  Lac  asininnm.  Ass’s  milk  has 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  human  milk  in 
colour,  smell,  and  consistence.  When  left  at 
rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  a  cream  forms  upon 
its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such  abundance 
as  on  women’s  milk.  Ass’s  milk  differs  from 
cotv’s  milk,  in  its  cream  being  less  abundant 
and  more  insipid  ;  in  its  containing  less  curd  ; 
and  in  its  possessing  a  greater  proportion  of 
sugar. 

Milk,  cow’s.  Lac vaccinum.  Lacbubulam. 
'l'he  milk  of  women,  mares,  and  asses,  nearly 
agree  in  their  qualities;  that  of  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep,  possess  properties  rather  different. 
Of  these,  cow’s  milk  approaches  nearest  to  that 
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yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  differs  very 
much  in  respect  to  the  aroma;  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  cream  and  cheese,  and  less 
serum,  than  human  milk  ;  also  less  sugar  than 
mare’s  or  ass’s  milk. 

Cow’s  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  hu¬ 
man  sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every  state 
and  age  of  the  body;  but  particularly  to  infants, 
after  being  weaned. 

Mu.  k,  ewe’s.  I.ac  ovillum.  This  resembles 
almost  precisely  that  of  the  cow ;  its  cream, 
however,  is  more  abundant,  and  yields  a  butter, 
not  so  consistent  as  cow’s  milk  butter.  It 
makes  excellent  cheese. 

Milk,  goat’s.  Lac  caprinum.  Lac  caprce. 
It  resembles  cow’s,  except  in  its  greater  con¬ 
sistence  ;  like  that  milk,  it  throws  up  abun¬ 
dance  of  cream,  from  which  butter  is  easily 
obtained. 

Milk,  human.  Lac  humanum.  The  white, 
sweetish  fluid  secreted  by  the  glandular  structure 
of  the  breasts  of  women.  The  secretory  organ  is 
constituted  by  the  great  conglomerate  glands 
situated  in  the  fat  of  both  breasts,  above  the 
musculus  pectoralis  major.  From  each  acinus 
composing  a  mammary  gland,  there  arises  a 
radicle  of  a  lactiferous  or  galactiferous  duct. 
All  these  canals,  gradually  converging,  are  ter¬ 
minated,  without  anastomosis,  in  the  papillae  of 
the  breasts,  by  many  orifices,  which,  upon  pres¬ 
sure,  pour  forth  milk.  The  smell  of  fresh- 
drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal,  oleaginous,  and 
not  disagreeable;  its  taste  sweetish,  soft,  bland, 
agreeable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water,  but  it  is  lighter  than  blood; 
hence  it  swims  on  it.  Its  colour  is  white  and 
opake.  In  consistence  it  is  oily  and  aqueous. 
A  drop  put  on  the  nail  flows  slowly  down,  if 
the  milk  be  good. 

Time  of  secretion.  —  The  milk  most  fre¬ 
quently  begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  last  months 
of  pregnancy  :  but  on  the  third  day  after  deli¬ 
very,  a  serous  milk,  called  colostrum,  is  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  and  at  length  pure  milk  is  secreted  so 
copiously  in  the  breasts,  that  from  its  abun¬ 
dance  it  often  spontaneously  drops  from  the 
nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  promoted  by 
suckling  an  infant,  it  often  continues  many 
years,  unless  a  fresh  pregnancy  supervene.  The 
quantity  usually  secreted  within  twenty-four 
hours,  by  nurses,  is  various,  according  as  the 
nourishment  may  be  more  or  less  chylous.  It 
appears  that  not  more  than  two  pounds  of  milk 
are  obtained  from  five  or  six  pounds  of  meat. 
But  there  have  been  known  nurses  who  have 
given  from  their  breasts  two,  or  even  more  than 
three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that  which  their 
child  has  sucked.  That  the  origin  of  the  milk 
!  is  derived  from  chyle  carried  with  the  blood 
|  of  the  mammary  arteries  into  the  glandular 
fabric  of  the  breasts,  is  evident  from  its  more 
copious  secretion  a  little  after  meals  ;  its  dimi¬ 
nished  secretion  from  fasting  ;  from  the  smell 
and  taste  of  food  or  medicines  in  the  secreted 
milk ;  and,  lastly,  from  its  occasional  spon¬ 
taneous  accscence ;  for  humours  perfectly  animal 
become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a  woman  varies,  —  1.  In  respect 
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to  food.  The  milk  of  a  woman  who  suckles, 
living  upon  vegeto-animal  food,  never  acesces 
nor  coagulates  spontaneously,  although  exposed 
for  many  weeks  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  But 
it  evaporates  gradually  in  an  open  vessel,  and 
the  last  drop  continues  thin,  sweet,  and  bland. 
Tlte  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  caseous  and 
cremoraceous  parts  cohere  together  by  means  of 
the  sugar,  more  intimately  than  in  the  milk  of 
animals,  and  do  not  so  easily  separate  :  hence  its 
acescence  is  prevented.  It  does  acesce,  if  mixed 
or  boiled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
the  human  stomach.  It  is  coagulated  by  the 
acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an  acid  gastric 
juice  of  the  infant ;  for  infants  often  vomit  up 
the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse.  The  milk  of 
a  suckling  woman,  who  lives  upon  vegetable 
food  only,  like  cow’s  milk,  easily  and  of  its  own 
accord  acesces,  and  is  acted  upon  by  all  coagu¬ 
lated  substances,  like  the  milk  of  animals.  2. 
In  respect  of  the  time  of  digestion.  During  the 
first  hours  of  digestion  the  chyle  is  crude,  and 
the  milk  less  subacted;  but  towards  the  twelfth 
hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
blood,  and  then  the  milk  becomes  yellowish  and 
nauseous,  and  is  spit  out  by  the  infant.  Hence 
the  best  time  for  giving  suck  is  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  hour  after  meals.  3.  In  respect  of  the 
time  afer  delivery.  The  milk  secreted  imme¬ 
diately  after  delivery,  which  is  called  colostrum, 
is  very  thin  and  serous.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  however,  it  becomes  thicker  and  more 
pure,  and  the  longer  a  nurse  suckles,  the  thicker 
the  milk  is  secreted ;  thus  new-born  infants 
cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has  given 
suck  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  account  of  its  spissi- 
tude.  4.  In  respect  of  food  and  medicines. 
Thus,  if  a  nurse  eat  garl'ic,  the  milk  becomes 
highly  impregnated  with  its  odour,  and  is  dis¬ 
agreeable.  If  she  indulge  too  freely  in  the  use 
of  wine  or  beer,  the  infant  becomes  ill.  From 
giving  a  purging  medicine  to  a  nurse,  the  child 
also  is  purged  ;  and,  lastly,  children  affected 
with  tormina  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  acids, 
are  often  cured  by  giving  the  nurse  animal  food. 
5.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
Much  less  is  believed  on  this  subject  now  than 
formerly;  but  we  are  told  of  infants  being 
seized  with  convulsions  from  sucking  mothers 
irritated  by  anger;  and  also  that  infants  at  the 
breast  in  a  short  time  pine  away,  if  the  nurse  be 
afflicted  with  grievous  care.  6.  In  respect  of 
certain  functions  of  the  mother  :  thus  we  are  told 
that  coition  and  menstruation  sometimes  affect 
the  health  of  the  child. 

The  uses  of  the  mother’s  milk  are, _ 1.  It 

affords  the  natural  aliment  to  the  new-born 
infant.  Those  children  are  the  strongest  who 
are  nourished  the  longest  by  the  mother’s  milk. 
2.  The  colostrum  is  said  to  have  a  laxative 
power,  and  to  purge  off  the  meconium ;  for 
which  opinion,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  foundation.  3.  I.actation  defends  the 
mother  from  a  dangerous  reflux  of  the  milk 
into  the  blood,  whence  lacteal  metastasis,  and 
leucorrhcea,  are  so  frequent  in  lying-in  women 
who  do  not  give  suck.  The  motion  of  the  milk 
also  being  so  hastened  through  the  breast  by  the 
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sucking  of  the  child,  prevents  the  very  common 
induration  of  the  breast,  which  arises  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  milk  being  stagnated.  4.  Adults 
may  live  upon  milk,  unless  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For  all 
nations,  the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  use  milk, 
and  many  live  upon  it  principally. 

Milk,  mare’s.  Lac  equinum.  This  is  thin¬ 
ner  than  that  of  the  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as 
human  milk.  Its  cream  cannot  be  converted 
into  butter  by  agitation.  The  whey  contains 
sugar. 

Milk-blotch.  The  crusta  lactea,  a  species 
of  porrigo.  See  Porrigo  larvalis. 

Milk  fever.  See  Febris  lactea. 

Milk-teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Milk-thistle.  See  Carduus  marianus. 

Milk-vetch.  See  Astragalus  excapus. 

Milk-wort.  See  Polygala  vulgaris. 

Milk-wort,  rattle-snake  root.  See  Polygala 
senega. 

Millefo'lium.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  mille,  a 
thousand,  and  folium,  a  leaf :  named  from  its 
numerous  leaves.)  Milfoil.  See  Achillea  mille¬ 
folium. 

MiLLEMohiBiA.  (From  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  morbus,  a  disease  :  so  called  from  its  use  in 
many  diseases.)  See  Scrofularia  nodosa. 

MI'LLEPES.  (es,  edis.  m.  ;  from  mille,  a 
thousand,  and  pes,  a  foot:  named  from  its  nu¬ 
merous  feet.)  Several  insects  are  known  under 
this  name,  and  have  been  confounded  with  each 
other  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  which  they  once 
had  a  place.  These  insects  are,  1.  The  Arma¬ 
dillo  vulgaris,  or  officinalis,  commonly  called  the 
pill  millepede  ;  2.  The  porcellio  scaber,  for¬ 
merly  prized  in  Scotland,  and  called  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  language  of  that  country  sclater ;  3. 

I  he  oniscus  asellus,  or  common  wood-louse. 
All  these  insects  have  had  medicinal  virtues 
ascribed  to  them.  See  their  respective  titles. 

Millet.  See  Panicum  miliaceum. 

Millet,  Indian.  See  Panicum  italicum. 

Mill-mountain.  See  Linum. 

Milpho'sis.  MiAcpcoais.  A  baldness  of  the 
eyebrows. 

Mi'ltos.  MiAtos.  Red  lead. 

Miltwaste.  See  Asplenium  ceterach. 

Milzade  lla.  (From  milza,  the  Spanish  for 
tiie  spleen  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  spleen.)  See  Angelica  arch- 
angelica. 

MIMO  SA.  («,  ce.  f.  ;  from  mimus,  an 
actor,  or  imitator,  meaning  a  sort  of  imitative 
plant,  the  motions  of  which  mimic  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  animal  life.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Poly- 
gamia ;  Order ,  Moncecia.  The  sensitive  plant. 

Mimosa  catechu.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Mimosa  nilotica.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  See  Acacia  vera. 

MINI).  This  term,  like  life,  is  used  in  two 
acceptations:  in  the  one,  it  signifies  the  phe¬ 
nomena  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  thinking;  in  the  other,  it  signifies  the  think¬ 
ing  power  or  principle  itself.  Some  philoso¬ 
phers  regard  the  phenomena  of  thought  merely 
as  a  function  of  the  brain,  just  as  the  secretion 
of  bile  is  a  function  of  the  liver  :  these  philoso- 
3  M 
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phors  are  called  materialists.  The  greater  part  of 
reasoning  men,  however,  have  always  regarded 
the  mental  phenomena  as  appertaining  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  incorporeal  being,  called  the  soul,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  body  by  some  relation  which  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Without  pretending 
to  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  we  humbly  conceive, 
that  the  latter  will  ever  be  the  opinion  of  persons 
endowed  with  common  sense,  and  not  mystified 
by  false  philosophy.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  manifest  that  man  possesses  certain  faculties, 
which  are  called  sensation,  association,  memory, 
imagination,  judgment,  and  will. 

1.  Sensation  gives  rise  to  simple  ideas. 

2.  Association  combines  simple  ideas,  to  form 
those  which  are  complex. 

3.  Memory  is  the  power  by  which  ideas  are 
retained,  and  recalled  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  originally  impressed  on  the  mind. 

4.  Imagination  combines  the  ideas  of  things 
which  have  been  actually  perceived,  to  form  a 
whole  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  : 
thus  we  may  imagine  a  landscape,  such  as  we 
never  saw,  but  it  will  be  composed  of  the  ideas  of 
objects  which  we  have  seen. 

5.  Judgment  is  the  power  by  which  we  com¬ 
pare  the  ideas  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the 
other  faculties,  determine  their  relations,  and 
discern  truth  from  falsehood. 

6.  Will  is  the  power  which  determines  to 
action,  and  rules  those  functions  which  are  called 
voluntary,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  invo¬ 
luntary  :  thus  we  are  able,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
will,  to  apply  the  mind  to  the  investigation  of  any 
subject ;  but  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  the  will, 
prevent  certain  ideas  from  rising  in  the  mind  at 
the  sight  of  certain  objects  :  again,  we  can  by 
an  effort  of  the  will,  throw  any  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  into  action,  or  restrain  that  action,  but 
we  cannot  by  any  effort  of  the  will,  accelerate 
or  restrain  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Perception  has  been  sometimes  considered  as 
a  primary  power  of  the  mind,  but  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  subject  will  easily  show, 
that  it  results  from  the  combined  exercise  of 
sensation  and  association. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas 
are  originally  derived  from  sensation,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  all  our  ideas  what¬ 
soever  are  derived  from  the  ideas  of  sensation, 
and  the  minds  own  operation  upon  them.  Other 
metaphysicians  again  contend  that  certain  ideas 
are  innate,  and  present  to  the  mind  from  its 
first  existence.  This  is  too  large  a  question  to 
be  discussed  here. 

A  very  singular  view  of  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  and  one  in  many  respects,  much 
opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  has  been  promulgated  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  See  Phrenology. 

MINERAL.  (  Mineralis ;  from  mina,  a  mine 
of  metal. )  The  term  mineral  is  properly  applied 
to  any  inorganic  substance,  but  it  is  frequently 
applied  also,  to  substances  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  which  in  reality  are  of  organic  origin, 
as  some  kinds  of  coal,  &c. 

MINERAL  KINGDOM.  That  depart¬ 
ment  of  nature,  which  includes  minerals  or  in¬ 
organic  bodies. 
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Mineral  acids.  See  Acid,  mineral. 

Mineral  caoutchouc.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Mineral  oil.  Petroleum. 

Mineral  pitch.  Bitumen. 

Mineral  poisons.  See  Poisons. 

Mineral  salts.  See  Salts. 

Mineral  waters.  Aqua;  minerales.  Natural 
springs  of  water  are  found  in  many  places  which 
are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  substances 
foreign  to  the  common  composition  of  water, 
that  they  exert  some  marked  action  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  and  are  hence  unfit  for  the  ordi-  j 
nary  purpose  of  drinking,  while  they  are,  in 
many  instances,  medicines  of  great  power  and 
utility. 

Mineral  waters  may  be  arranged  into  the  five 
following  classes: — 1.  Acidulous  Waters; 

2.  Alkaline  Waters;  3.  Chalybeate  Wa-  I 
ters;  4.  Sulphureous  Waters;  5.  Saline  I 
Waters.  We  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  the  I 
physical  characters  and  medicinal  properties  of  j 
each  of  these  classes;  and  then  describe  the  I 
method  of  determining  the  ingredients,  and  their  | 
proportions,  contained  in  any  mineral  water. 

1.  Acidulous  Waters  owe  their  properties  I 
chiefly  to  carbonic  acid.  They  sparkle  when  i 
drawn  from  the  spring,  or  when  poured  into  a  t 
glass ;  have  an  acidulous  taste,  and  become  vapid  | 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Besides  free  carbonic  f 
acid,  on  the  presence  of  which  these  qualities  It 
depend,  acidulous  waters  contain  generally  also  L 
carbonates  of  soda,  bicarbonates  of  lime,  of  mag-  I, 
nesia,  and  of  iron. 

They  may  be  divided  into  thermal,  or  warm  I 
acidulous  ivaters,  and  cold  acidulous  waters ;  the  I 
temperature  of  the  former,  however,  does  not  kj 
exceed  72°,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  generally  jq 
about  55°. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  springs  of  Cleves  in  Ger-  j 
many;  Granshaw  in  Ireland;  Languac,  Upper  Id 
Loire;  Orston,  and  Thorston,  Nottinghamshire ;  Is 
Passi,  near  Paris ;  Stonefield,  Lincolnshire ;  II 
Tonstein  in  Germany  ;  Wisbaden,  in  Nassau  ;  U 
and  Bandola  in  Italy  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  Li 
springs  of  this  class  are  Pyrmout,  Seltzer,  Spa,  H 
and  Carlsbad.  They  are  tonic  and  diuretic  ;  U 
and  in  large  doses  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  M 
exhilaration.  They  all  afford  a  grateful  and  1 
moderate  stimulus  to  the  stomach;  but  the  N 
Pyrmont  and  Spa,  containing  carbonate  of  iron,  r  l 
are  especially  useful  in  all  cases  of  impaired  til 
digestion;  while  those  which  contain  alkaline  II 
carbonates,  as  the  Carlsbad  and  Seltzer,  are  j  I 
more  particularly  employed  as  palliatives  in  cal-  ll 
culous  affections. 

2.  Alkaline  Waters  owe  their  properties  to  Ifl 
a  free  alkali,  or  one  very  slightly  carbonated.  II 
They  display  an  alkaline  reaction.  Alkaline  II 
springs  are  not  very  numerous. 

3.  Chalybeate  W  aters  owe  their  properties  ■■ 
to  iron,  in  combination  generally  with  carbonic 
acid ;  and  as  this  is  usually  in  excess,  they  are  IB 
often  acidulous  as  well  as  chalybeate.  The! 
metal  is  found  also  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  IB 
but  the  instances  of  this  are  very  rare. 

Chalybeate  w  aters  have  a  styptic  or  inky  taste  ;H 
they  are,  when  newly  drawn,  transparent,  andll 
strike  a  black  with  tincture  of  nut-galls  ;  but  anl  M 
ochry  sediment,  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  l  a 
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soon  falls,  and  the  water  loses  its  taste.  If  the 
iron  be  in  the  state  of  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate, 
however,  no  sediment  falls  ;  and  the  black  colour 
is  produced  by  the  above  test,  even  after  the 
water  has  been  boiled  and  filtered.  Chalybeate 
springs  are  very  numerous.  On  the  Continent 
are  those  of  Abcourt,  St.  Germain ;  Aurnale 
and  Forges,  near  Rouen ;  Bologne  ;  Buzot,  in 
Spain  (a  warm  spring) ;  Caroline  baths,  Bohemia; 
Dasvvild,  Baden,  Germany;  Driburgin,  West¬ 
phalia  ;  Naptha,  in  Russia ;  Nisdeniee,  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Swalbach,  in  Nassau,  Ponges,  Flassen- 
fratz  ;  Perekop,  Russia ;  Sarepta,  Russia ;  Scol- 
liensis,  Switzerland ;  Suchalda,  Hungary;  and 
Vechy,  near  Moulins.  There  are  many  chaly- 
beates  in  Great  Britain ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  Arbroath  and  Peterhead  in  Scotland  ;  Ashton, 
in  Wiltshire;  Balemore,  Worcestershire;  Bally- 
castle,  Antrim  ;  Ballynahinch,  Down  ;  Bally- 
spellan,  Kilkenny ;  Bandon,  Cork ;  Bromley, 
Kent;  Brownstown,  Kilkenny;  Castlecomer, 
Kilkenny;  Castleconnel,  Limerick;  Castlemain, 
Kerry;  Coalcullen,  Kilkenny;  Corville,  Tip¬ 
perary  ;  Coventry  ;  Crosstown,  Waterford ; 
Doneraile,  Cork;  Dunnard,  Dublin;  Galway; 
Garry-hill,  Carlow;  Haigh,  Lancashire;  Plamp- 
stead ;  Hartfell,  Scotland;  Islington;  Kilcoran, 
Clare;  Kilagee,  Down;  Kirby,  Westmoreland; 
Lancaster;  Llandridad,  Wales;  Luz,  Essex; 
Listerlin,  Kilkenny  ;  Milltown,  Mallay,  Clare ; 
Newton  Stuart,  Tyrone  ;  Oakfield,  Cavan  ; 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin  ;  Scool,  Clare  ;  Shadwell, 
near  London  ;  Somersham,  Huntingdonshire  ; 
and  many  others :  but  the  most  celebrated  are 
Tunbridge,  Brighton,  and  Peterhead;  the  Chel¬ 
tenham  spring  also  contains  carbonate  of  iron  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  and  its  strong  purgative  properties,  it  is 
not  ranked  in  this  class.  The  Spa  springs  also 
belong  to  this  class. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  powerful  tonics,  and  are  | 
employed  in  dyspepsia,  scrofulous  affections,  can¬ 
cer,  atnenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  and  the  other  diseases 
of  debility  for  which  the  artificial  preparations 
of  iron  are  used.  Much  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  chalybeate  waters  depends  on 
the  extreme  division  of  the  metallic  salts  they 
contain,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  held 
in  solution ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  oper¬ 
ation  is  much  modified  by  the  carbonic  acid  by 
which  the  iron  is  suspended.  When  the  water 
is  a  carbonated  chalybeate,  it  should  be  drunk 
the  moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  spring;  but 
the  same  precaution  is  not  necessary  with  a 
’  water  containing  sulphate  of  iron. 

4.  Sulphureous  Waters  derive  their  cha¬ 
racter  chiefly  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 
which  in  some  of  them  is  uncombined,  while  in 
others  it  is  united  with  lime  or  an  alkali.  They 
are  transparent  when  newly  drawn  from  the 
'■  sPring,  and  have  the  foetid  odour  of  rotten  eggs, 
which  is  gradually  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  water  becomes  turbid.  When  they  are 
-strongly  impregnated  with  the  gas,  they  redden 
infusion  of  litmus  ;  and,  even  in  a  weak  state 
they  blacken  silver  and  lead.  Besides  contain¬ 
ing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  they  are  not  un- 
jfrequently,  also,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Ihey  generally  contain  chloride  of  magnesium, 
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or  other  saline  matters,  which  modify  their  powers 
as  a  remedy. 

The  most  important  sulphureous  springs  in 
this  island  are  those  of  Kilburn,  Harrowgate, 
and  Moffat ;  but  the  following  are  also  of  some 
note  :  —  Annaduff,  Leitrim  ;  Askeron  in  York¬ 
shire  ;  Broughton  in  Yorkshire  ;  Clonmel,  Tip¬ 
perary  ;  Codsalwood,  Staffordshire;  Derrylister, 
Cavan;  Drumasnane,  Leitrim;  Dudley,  Wor¬ 
cestershire;  Kedlistone,  Derbyshire;  Killashen, 
Fermanagh;  Loansbury,  Yorkshire;  Maudley, 
Lancashire;  Nottington,  Dorsetshire;  Ripon, 
lorkshire;  Shapmoor,  Westmoreland ;  Wardrew, 
Northumberland ;  and  Wirksworth  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  On  the  Continent,  Aix-la-Cbapelle ; 
Barege;  Baden;  Baia,  Italy;  Dux,  Bayonne; 
Ems,  Germany  ;  Montmorency,  near  Paris ; 
Motte,  near  Grenoble;  Viterbo,  in  Italy;  and 
St.  Amands,  near  Valenciennes ;  which  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  are  applied  locally  as  well  as  drunk. 
They  are  slightly  sudorific  and  diuretic,  and  are 
apt  to  occasion  in  some  patients  headach  of  short 
duration,  directly  they  are  drunk.  They  are 
also  employed  for  curing  visceral  and  scrofu¬ 
lous  obstructions,  torpor  of  the  intestines,  and 
some  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  cases. 

5.  Saline  Mineral  Waters  owe  their  pro¬ 
perties  altogether  to  saline  compounds.  Those 
which  predominate,  and  give  their  character  to 
the  waters  of  this  class,  are  either, 

1.  Salts,  the  basis  of  which  is  lime  ; 

2.  Chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium; 

3.  Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

4.  Alkaline  carbonates;  particularly  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda. 

They  are  mostly  purgative,  the  powers  of  the 
salts  they  contain  being  very  much  increased 
by  the  large  proportion  of  water  in  which  they 
are  exhibited.  The  most  celebrated  saline  springs 
are  those  of  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Bristol, 
Kinalton,  Pancras  near  London,  Scarborough, 
Sydenham,  and  Thirsk  in  Yorkshire,  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Pitcaithly,  in  Scotland  ;  and  Seidlitz  on 
the  Continent.  They  are  employed  in  diseases 
which  require  continued  and  moderate  intestinal 
evacuations;  such  as  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis, 
chronic  hepitatis,  jaundice,  and  strumous  swell, 
ings.  They  are  more  grateful  to  the  stomach 
when  carbonic  acid  also  is  present ;  and  when 
they  contain  iron,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  spring,  their  tonic  powers,  combined  with 
their  purgative  qualities,  render  them  still  more 
useful  in  dyspeptic  complaints  and  amenorrheea. 

lo  this  class  the  w-ater  of  the  ocean  belongs. 
The  quantity  of  saline  matter  Sea  Water  con¬ 
tains  varies  in  different  latitudes  ;  thus,  between 
10°  and  20°  it  is  rather  more  than 


ntj ;  at  the 

equator  it  is  ;  and  at  57°  north  it  is  only  ;L. 
The  saline  ingredients,  in  10-000  parts  of  sea¬ 
water,  according  to  the  last  analysis  of  Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  are  chloride  of  sodium,  220  01  ;  chloride  of 
calcium,  7-84;  chloride  of  magnesium,  42.08  ; 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  33-16.  When  brought  up 
from  a  great  depth,  its  taste  is  purely  saline  ; 
but  when  taken  from  the  surface  it  is  disagree¬ 
ably  bitter,  owing,  perhaps  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  suspended  in  it.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1  -0269  to  1  -0285  ;  and  it  does 
3  M  2 


Table  of  the  more  celebrated  Mineral  Waters,  showing  the  Ingredients  contained  in  each  Water. 
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not  freeze  until  cooled  down  to  28  '5°  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  saline  purging  waters,  hut  more 
powerful ;  and  as  a  bath,  its  efficacy  is  much 
superior  (o  that  of  fresh  water. 

The  general  effects  of  mineral  waters  are 
modified  by  temperature,  whether  they  be  taken 
internally,  or  be  externally  applied.  In  some 
springs,  as  those  of  Bath,  Matlock,  Buxton, 
Wildbad  in  Germany,  Bagnols  in  France, 
Bonnes  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  Borset  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Canteries  in  the  Upper  Py¬ 
renees,  Digne  in  the  Lower  Alps,  Klintschysela 
in  Russia,  Lucca  in  Italy,  Plombieres  in  Lor- 
raine,  and  Pontigibault  in  France  :  their  virtues 
depend  almost  altogether  on  temperature  ;  and 
in  others,  as  Malvern,  which  has  been  found  to 
contain  scarcely  any  foreign  matter,  the  simple 
diluent  power  of  the  pure  water  seems  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  benefit  that  results  from  drinking  them. 
Some  of  the  good  effects  of  all  of  them,  however, 
must  be  allowed  to  proceed  from  change  of 
scene,  relaxation  from  business,  amusement, 
temperance,  and  regular  hours ;  and  in  these 
circumstances,  the  drinking  the  waters  at  the 
springs  possesses  advantages  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  artificial  waters,  however  excel¬ 
lent  the  imitations  may  be  ;  nor  even  from  the 
natural  waters,  when  bottled  and  conveyed  to  a 
distance  from  the  springs.  —  A.  T.  Thomson. 

Some  more  particular  account  of  the  principal 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  under  their  re¬ 
spective  heads. 

For  the  method  of  analysing  mineral  waters 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatises  on 
chemistry. 

Minera/is.  See  Mineral. 

MINERALISED.  Metallic  substances  are 
said  to  be  mineralised  when  deprived  of  their 
usual  properties  by  combination  with  some  other 
substance. 

MIN E  R  AM.  O  G  Y.  ( Mineralogia ,  tv,  f.  • 
from  mineralis,  a  mineral,  and  \oyos,  a  dis¬ 
course.)  That  part  of  natural  history  which  re¬ 
lates  to  minerals.  See  Mineral. 

Minia'tus.  A  dull  red  :  applied,  in  Xaturul 
History,  to  designate  colour.  See  Colour. 

Minim.  See  Minimum. 

MI'NIMUM.  ( um,i .  n.)  A  minim.  The 
sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm.  An  important 
change  has  been  adopted  in  the  London  Pliar- 
macopteia,  for  the  mensuration  of  liquids,  and 
the  division  of  the  wine  pint,  to  insure  accuracy 
m  the  measurement  of  quantities  of  liquids 
below  one  drachm.  The  number  of  drops  con¬ 
tained  in  one  drachm  has  been  assumed  to  be 
•  sixty  ;  and  taking  water  as  a  standard,  this  num¬ 
ber,  though  by  no  means  accurate,  would  still 
be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes;  but  when 
other  liquids  of  less  specific  gravity  are  used,  a 
| much  larger  number  is  required  to  fill  the  same 
measure,  as  of  proof  spirit,  1-10  drops  are  re¬ 
quired  to  equal  the  bulk  of  60  of  water,  dropped 
from  the  same  vessel.  If,  therefore,  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  medicines,  measures  suited  to  the 
standard  of  water  were  used  occasionally  only, 
and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  60  drops  were 
equal  to  one  fluid  drachm,  and  one  fluid  drachm 
'was  substituted  for  60  drops  prescribed,  twice 
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the  dose  intended  would  be  given.  There  are 
further  objections  to  the  use  of  drops  ;  that  their 
bulk  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bottle  from  which  they  fall,  by  the 
thickness  of  the  lip,  and  even  by  the  inequalities 
on  the  surface  of  the  lip  of  the  same  bottle;  that 
volatile  liquids,  to  which  this  mode  is  most  com¬ 
monly  applied,  are  thus  exposed  with  extensive 
surfaces,  and  their  evaporation  promoted  ;  and, 
on  all  these  accounts,  the  adoption  of  some  more 
accurate,  convenient,  and  uniform  measure  be¬ 
came  necessary.  The  subdivision  of  the  wine 
pint  has,  therefore,  been  extended  to  the  sixtieth 
part  of  the  fluid  drachm,  which  is  termed  minim  ; 
and  glass  measures,  expressive  of  such  subdi¬ 
vision,  have  been  adopted  by  the  college. 
MPnium.  Red  oxide  of  lead.  See  Lead. 
Minium  gr^scokum.  Native  cinnabar. 

Mint.  See  Mentha. 

Mint,  pepper.  See  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint,  water.  See  Mentha  aquatica. 
Miscarriage.  See  Abortion. 

Miseke'ke  mei.  ( Have  compassion  on  me; 
so  named  from  its  torments. )  Ileus  was  for¬ 
merly  so  called.  See  Ileac  passion. 

Mislaw.  See  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Misletoe.  See  Viscum. 

MISTU'RA.  (a,  tv.  f.  )  A  mixture.  A  fluid 
composed  of  two  or  more  ingredients.  It  is  mostly 
contracted  in  prescriptions  thus,  mist.  e.  g.  — f. 
mist.,  which  means,  let  a  mixture  be  made. 

Mistura  ACACiiE.  ( Mucilago  acacice. )  Mixture 
of  acacia.  Mucilage  of  gum-arabic.  Take  of  aca¬ 
cia  powdered,  ten  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Rub  theacacia  with  the  water  gradually  pourediu 
till  it  be  dissolved.  For  its  uses,  see  Acacia  vera. 

Mistura  ammoniaci.  Lac  ammoniaci.  Mix¬ 
ture  of  ammoniacum.  Take  of  ammoniacum, 
five  drachms ;  water,  a  pint  ;  rub  the  ammo¬ 
niacum  with  the  water  gradually  added,  till 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistura  amygdalae.  Lac  amygdalae.  Al¬ 
mond  mixture,  or  emulsion.  Take  of  almond 
confection,  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  distilled 
water,  a  pint ;  gradually  add  the  water  to  the 
almond  confection,  rubbing  them  together,  till 
properly  mixed  ;  then  strain. 

Mistura  AssAFOiTiD^E.  Lac  assafwtidce.  Mix¬ 
ture  of  assafeetida.  Take  of  assafretida,  five 
drachms ;  w-ater,  a  pint :  rub  the  assafeetida 
with  the  water,  gradually  poured  in  till  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistura  c amphorae.  Camphor  mixture. 
Camphor  julep.  Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm ; 
rectified  spirit,  ten  minims  ;  water,  a  pint.  First 
rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the 
water  gradually  added,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

A  very  elegant  preparation  of  camphor,  for  deli¬ 
cate  stomachs,  and  those  which  cannot  bear  it 
in  substance,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  nervine. 
There  is  a  great  loss  of  camphor  in  making  it 
as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Water  can 
only  take  up  a  certain  quantity.  For  its  virtues, 
see  I.aurus  campliura. 

Mistura  cAscAiiii.L.r.  composita.  Compound 
mixture  of  cascarilla.  l  ake  of  infusion  of  cas- 
carilla,  seventeen  fluid  ounces :  vinegar  of  squill, 
a  fluid  ounce;  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
two  fluid  ounces.  Mix. 

3  M  3 
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A  tonic  and  expectorant  preparation.  It  is 
useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  &c.  Dose  3  j.  or 
3  jss.  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mistura  cornu  usti.  Decoctum  album.  De¬ 
coction  of  hartshorn.  Take  of  hartshorn,  burnt 
and  prepared,  two  ounces ;  acacia  gum,  pow¬ 
dered,  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  down 
to  two  pints,  constantly  stirring,  and  strain. 
This  is  a  much  weaker  absorbent  than  the  mis¬ 
tura  cretae,  but  is  much  more  agreeable  to  most 
people.  It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fevers 
attended  with  diarrhoea,  and  acidities  of  the 
prim®  via. 

Mistura  cretas.  Chalk  mixture.  Creta¬ 
ceous  mixture.  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half 
an  ounce ;  sugar,  three  drachms  ;  mixture  of 
acacia,  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half;  cinnamon 
water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces.  Mix.  A  very 
useful  and  pleasant  form  of  administering  chalk 
as  an  astringent  and  antacid.  It  is  particularly 
calculated  for  children,  in  whom  it  allays  the 
many  deranged  actions  of  the  primaa  via;,  which 
are  produced  by  acidities.  Dose,  one  ounce  to 
three,  frequently.  See  Creta ,  and  Carbonas 
calcis. 

Mistura  ferri  comtosita.  —  Take  of  myrrh, 
powdered,  two  drachms ;  carbonate  of  potash,  a 
drachm  ;  rose  water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces  ;  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  powdered,  two  scruples  and  a  half; 
spirit  of  nutmeg,  a  fluid  ounce ;  sugar,  two 
drachms.  Rub  together  the  myrrh,  the  spirit 
of  nutmeg,  and  the  carbonate  ot  potash ;  and, 
during  the  trituration,  add  gradually,  first,  the 
rose-water  with  the  sugar,  and  last,  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  Pour  the  mixture  immediately  into  a 
proper  glass  vessel,  and  stop  it.  This  preparation 
is  the  celebrated  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  A 
chemical  decomposition  is  effected  in  forming 
this  mixture,  a  subcarbonate  of  iron  is  formed, 
and  a  sulphate  of  potash. 

Mistura  gentian.®  composita.  Compound 
mixture  of  gentian.  Take  of  compound  infu¬ 
sion  of  gentian,  twelve  fluid  ounces ;  compound 
infusion  of  senna,  six  fluid  ounces;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamom,  two  fluid  ounces.  Mix. 
A  laxative  and  tonic  mixture  introduced  into 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836'.  Dose  5  j. 
to  ^  js. 

Mistura  cuai'aci.  — Take  of  guaiacum  resin, 
three  drachms ;  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  mixture 
of  acacia,  half  an  ounce  ;  cinnamon  water,  nine¬ 
teen  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  guaiacum  with  the 
sugar,  then  with  the  mixture  of  acacia  ;  and, 
when  they  are  mixed,  pour  on  the  cinnamon- 
water  gradually,  rubbing  them  together.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Guaiacum. 

Mistura  moschi.  • —  lake  of  musk,  acacia, 
powdered,  sugar,  of  each  three  drachms  ;  rose¬ 
water,  a  pint.  Rub  the  musk  first  with  the 
sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose¬ 
water  by  degrees.  An  excellent  antispasmodic. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  form  for  administering  musk, 
when  boluses  cannot  be  swallowed.  Dose,  one 
ounce  to  three  frequently. 

Mite.  See  Acorns. 

Mithridate  mustard.  See  7  hlaspi  campestre. 

MITllRIDA'TIUM.  (um,ii.  n. ;  so  named 
after  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 
who,  experiencing  the  virtues  of  the  simples  sepa- 
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rately,  afterwards  combined  them.)  Mithridale. 
Confectio  Damocratis.  Theriaca  Andromachi.  Tke- 
riaca  Veneli.  This  composition  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  few  ingredients ;  viz.  twenty  leaves 
of  rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and  a  little  salt : 
of  this  we  are  informed  that  Mithridates  took  a 
dose  every  morning,  to  guard  himself  against  the 
effects  of  poison.  It  was  afterwards  altered, 
and  the  number  of  ingredients  increased  to  sixty- 
one.  In  this  more  complex  form  it  contained 
opium,  and  was  in  effect  an  aromatic  opiate,  of 
which  the  opiate  confection  of  the  present  day 
may  be  considered  as  a  simplification.  The  mith¬ 
ridate  is  still  prepared  in  some  shops,  and  is 
occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  prescribed. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Mitral  valve.  Valvula  mitralis.  The  valve 
at  the  orifice  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart : 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mitre. 

Mi'va.  An  old  name  of  marmalade. 

Mixed  fever.  See  Synochus. 

MIXTURE.  1.  In  Pharmacy.  See  Mistura. 

2.  In  Chemistry,  mixture  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  solution  ;  in  the  former,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  particles  can  again  be  separated  by  mecha¬ 
nical  means,  and  the  proportion  of  the  different 
particles  determined ;  but,  in  solution,  no  me¬ 
chanical  power  whatsoever  can  separate  them. 

MochlFa.  (MoxAia.  MoxAeia  from  yox Aeuai, 
to  use  a  lever.)  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  ) 
bone. 

MODI'OLUS.  (ms,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
modius,  a  measure.)  The  central  pillar  of  the  I 
cochlea  of  the  ear.  See  Auris. 

Mofette.  See  A Titrogene. 

MOFFAT.  A  village  situated  about  fifty-  pi 
six  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh.  It  affords  i 
a  cold  sulphureous  water,  of  a  very  simple  com-  r 
position:  when  first  drawn,  it  appears  rather  | 
milky  and  bluish;  the  smell  is  exactly  similar  ji 
to  that  of  Harrowgate:  the  taste  is  sulphureous  i. 
and  saline,  without  any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles  k 
somewhat  on  being  poured  from  one  glass  into  u 
another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnett’s  analysis,  a  wine  it 
gallon  of  Moffat  water  contains  thirty-six  grains  11 
of  muriate  of  soda,  five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  four  of  azotic  gas,  and  ten  of  sul-  1 
phuretted  hydrogen,  making  altogether  nineteen  li 
cubic  inehes  of  gas.  Moff  at  water,  therefore,  is  I 
not  very  dissimilar  in  composition  to  the  sul-  li  I 
phureous  springs  of  Harrowgate,  with  which  t  1 
also  it  agrees  in  medicinal  efficacy.  If  kept  ini  1 
an  open  vessel  it  soon  loses  the  hepatic  gas,  on,  s 
which  depends  the  greatest  part  of  its  medicinal  I 
power.  The  only  sensible  effect  of  this  water  j  1 
is  that  of  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  ;  when  it  tU 
purges,  it  appears  to  do  so  rather  from  the  ex-  j 
cessive  dose  than  from  its  mineral  ingredients.  If 
This  water  appears  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cuta-  1 1 
neous  eruptions,  and,  as  an  external  application  pi 
at  an  increased  temperature,  scrofula  in  its  early  I  * 
stage,  is  thought  to  be  alleviated  by  it.  It  is '  I 
also  used  as  an  external  application  to  irritable  n 
ulcers,  and  is  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  and ,  « 
in  torpid  states  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Mogila'ua.  (From  yoyis,  with  difficulty.  I 
and  AaAeai,  to  speak.)  A  difficulty  of  articu- "  ^ 
lating  certain  syllables. 
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MO'LA.  (a,  er.  f.)  l.  The  knee-pan :  so 
named  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  millstone. 

2.  A  mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the 
uterus.  See  il [ole. 

Molares  dentes.  ( Molarisa ,  millstone.)  The 
grinding-teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Molares  glandule.  Molar  glands.  Two 
salivary  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator 
muscles,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  open 
near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

jl folasses.  See  Saccharum  officinale. 

Molassic.  See  Melassic. 

Moldavica.  See  Dracocephalum. 

MOLE.  Mola.  By  this  term  authors  have 
intended  to  describe  different  productions  of,  or 
excretions  from,  the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every 
kind  of  fleshy  substance,  particularly  those  which 
are  properly  called  polypi ;  by  others,  those  only 
which  are  the  consequence  of  imperfect  concep¬ 
tion,  or  when  the  ovum  is  in  a  morbid  or  de¬ 
cayed  state  ;  and  by  many,  which  is  the  most 
popular  opinion,  every  coagulum  of  blood  which 
continues  long  enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume 
somewhat  of  an  organised  form,  and  to  have  only 
the  fibrous  part,  as  it  has  been  called,  remaining, 
is  denominated  a  mole.  There  is  surely  much 
impropriety,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  including, 
under  one  general  name,  appearances  so  con¬ 
trary,  and  substances  so  different. 

1.  For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Poly¬ 
pus. 

2.  Of  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  an  ovum  deforme,  as  it  is  the  consequence 
of  conception,  it  might  more  justly  be  arranged 
under  the  class  of  monsters  ;  for,  though  it  has 

•  the  appearance  of  a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh,  if 
examined  carefully  with  a  knife,  various  parts  of 
a  child  may  be  discovered,  lying  together  in 
apparent  confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity. 
The  pedicle  also,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
uterus,  is  not  of  a  fleshy  texture,  like  that  of  the 
polypus,  but  has  a  regular  series  of  vessels  like 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  there  is  likewise  a  pla¬ 
centa  and  membranes  containing  water.  The 
: symptoms  attending  the  formation,  growth,  and 
expulsion  of  this  apparently  confused  mass  from 
the  uterus,  correspond  with  those  of  a  well-formed 
child. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  third  sort  of  mole,  an 
incision  into  its  substance  will  discover  its  true 
nature ;  for,  although  the  external  surface  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  first  view  to  be  organised  flesh,  the 
internal  part  is  composed  merely  of  coagulated 
blood.  As  substances  of  this  kind,  which  mostly 
occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be  expelled 
by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there  seems  to  be  no 
treason  for  a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opi¬ 
nion  had  not  annexed  the  idea  of  mischief  to 
them,  and  attributed  their  formation  or  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  uterus  to  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
iduct  of  the  practitioner.  Hence  the  persuasion 
arose  of  the  necessity  of  extracting  all  the  co- 
iagula  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immediately 
alter  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  them  away  ;  but  abundant 
.experience  has  proved  that  the  retention  of  such 
icoagula  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  pro- 
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ductive  of  danger,  and  that  they  are  most  safely 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  though  at 
very  different  periods  after  their  formation. 

MO'LECULE.  The  smallest  particles  into 
which  a  mass  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided. 
Molecules  are  distinguished  into  integrant  and 
constituent.  Integrant  molecules  are  the  smallest 
particles  into  which  a  simple  body  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  divided,  or  the  smallest  particles 
into  which  a  compound  body  can  be  conceived 
to  be  divided  without  being  resolved  into  its 
elements.  Constituent  molecules  are  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  each  element  which  form  an  integrant 
molecule  of  a  compound. 

MOLENDINA'CEOUS.  (F  rom  mola,  a 
mill.)  Like  a  windmill;  resembling  the  sails 
of  a  windmill.  Applied  in  botany  to  seeds  which 
have  many  wings.  See  Ala. 

Molle.  See  Schinus  molle. 

MOLLI  kIC  A'TIO.  (Low  Latin.)  Soft¬ 
ening.  Relaxation.  Applied  to  a  palsy  arising 
from  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

MOLLFT  IES.  [es,  ei.  f.  ;  from  mollis,  soft.) 
A  softness :  applied  to  bones,  nails,  and  other 
parts. 

Mollifies  ossinm.  See  Malacosteon. 

Mollities  unguium.  A  preternatural  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  nails  :  it  often  accompanies  chlorosis. 

MOLLU'SCA.  (From  mollis,  soft.)  A 
great  division  of  invertebral  animals.  See  Ani¬ 
mal  kingdom. 

MOLLUSCUM.  A  tubercular  disease  of 
the  skin,  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  tubercles,  of  slow  growth  and  little 
sensibility,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
vetch  to  that  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  These  contain 
an  atheromatous  matter,  and  are  of  various  forms, 
some  being  sessile,  globular,  or  flattish,  and 
some  attached  by  a  neck,  and  pendulous.  The 
growth  of  the  tubercles  is  apparently  unconnected 
with  any  constitutional  disorder;  they  show  no 
tendency  to  inflammation  or  ulceration  ;  but 
continue  through  life,  having  apparently  no 
natural  termination.  A  very  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  ofthis  cutaneous  deformity,  which  occurred 

in  a  poor  man,  who  was  living  in  good  health 
at  Muhlberg,  in  1793,  and  whose  body,  face, 
and  extremities  were  thickly  studded  with  these 
atheromatous  tubercles,  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Tilesius,  who  has  given  portraits  of 
the  naked  patient  in  three  positions,  in  a  pamph¬ 
let,  edited  at  Leipsic,  in  that  year,  by  Professor 
Ludwig. 

Molluccense  lignum.  See  Croton. 

MO'LY.  MoAu.  The  specif!  c  name  of  a  species 
of  garlic,  the  Allium  moly  of  Linnams.  An 
herb  called  moly  is  celebrated  by  Ilomer  as  the 
means  by  which  Ulysses  resisted  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  Circe.  What  herb  the  moly  of  Homer 
was,  can  now  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

MOLY'BDATE.  Molybdas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  molybdic  acid  with  salifiable 
bases  :  thus,  molybdate  of  antimony,  &c. 

MOLYBDE'NUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  po\v§- 
Sos,  lead.)  Molybdena.  A  metal  which  exists 
mineralised  by  sulphur  in  the  ore,  called  sul- 
phuret  of  molybdena.  This  ore,  which  is  very 
scarce, is  so  similar  in  several  of  its  properties  to 
plumbago,  that  they  were  long  considered  as 
3  M  4 
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varieties  of  the  same  substance:  and  it  is  the 
only  one  known  which  contains  this  metal,  for 
the  accurate  analysis  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hatchet. 

MOLY'BDIC.  ( Molybdicus,  from  molybde¬ 
num- ,  its  base.)  The  name  of  an  acid. 

Molybdic  acid.  Acidummolybdicum.  The 
native  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  being  roasted 
for  some  time,  and  dissolved  in  water  of  am¬ 
monia,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  this  solu¬ 
tion,  the  molybdic  acid  precipitates  in  fine  white  j 
scales,  which  become  yellow  on  melting  and  | 
subliming  them.  It  changes  the  vegetable  blues 
to  red,  but  less  readily  and  powerfully  than  the 
molybdous  acid. 

Molybdena.  See  Molybdenum. 

Molybditis.  See  Molybdenum. 

Moly'bdos.  (MoAuj68os.  )  Lead. 

Molybdous  acid.  Acidurn  molybdosum.  This  j 
forms  salts  with  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and 
metallic  bases. 

Moly'za.  (Diminutive  of  poiAv,  moly.)  A 
kind  of  garlic  mentioned  by  Hippocrates. 

Momi'scus.  (From  pcopos,  a  blemish.)  That 
part  of  the  teeth  which  is  next  the  gums,  and 
which  is  often  covered  with  a  foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMO'RDICA.  (ft,  re.  f.  ;  from  mordeo, 
to  bite,  from  its  sharp  taste.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class, 
Moncecia;  Order,  Syngenesia. 

Mojiobdica  elatehium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  or  squirting  cucumber  ;  called  1 
also,  Elaterium,  Cucumis  agrestis,  Cucumis  asini- 
nus,  Cucumis  sylvestris,  Elaterium  officinarum, 
Boubalios,  Charantia,  and  Guarerba  orba.  Mo-  ) 
mordica — pomis  hispidis  cirrhis  nullis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  dried  sediment  from  the  juice  of 
this  plant  is  the  elaterium  of  the  shops.  It  has  1 
neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  the  most  powerful  j 
cathartic  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  Its  effi-  j 
cacy  in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  considerable ;  it,  j 
however,  requires  great  caution  in  the  exhibition.  ; 
From  the  eighth  to  the  half  of  a  grain  should  be  | 
given  at  first,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  j 
until  it  operates.  The  cathartic  power  of  this 
substance  is  derived  from  a  small  portion  of  a  [ 
very  active  principle,  which  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  j 
Pharmacologia,  has  called  elatin.  From  ten  1 
grains  of  elaterium  he  obtained, 
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MONADE'LPHIA.  (a,  (T.  ;  from  povos, 
alone,  and  abeArpia,  a  brotherhood.)  A  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnams,  consist¬ 
ing  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in 
which  all  the  stamina  are  united  below  into  one 
body  or  cylinder,  through  which  the  pistil  passes. 

M  ON  A'N  Dill  A.  (a.  re,  f.  ;  from  povos, 
alone,  and  avyp,  a  husband.)  I  he  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnams, 
consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  only  one  stprnen. 


MONA'RDA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  so  called  in  honour 
of  Nicholas  Monardes,  a  Spanish  physician  and 
botanist.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmcan  system.  Class,  Diandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Monarda  fistulosa.  The  purple  monarda. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  pos 
sessing  nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobstruent  vir¬ 
tues.  An  infusion  is  recommended  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers. 

Mone'lli.  A  species  of  Anagallis. 

Money-wort.  See  Lysimachia. 

MONILIFO’ RMI  S.  (From  monile,  an 
ornament  for  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  a 
necklace  or  collar,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Mo- 
niliform  :  necklace-like.  Applied  to  the  pod  of 
the  Iledysarum  moniliferum,  from  its  necklace 
appearance. 

Monk's  rhubarb.  See  llumex  alpinus. 

Monkshood.  See  Aconilum  napellus. 

MONOCOTYLE'DON.  (on,onis.  f. ;  from 
povos,  one,  and  KorvAyboiv,  a  cotyledon.)  Having 
one  cotyledon. 

Monocotyle'dones.  A  tribe  of  plants  which 
are  supposed  to  have  only  one  cotyledon  ;  as  the 
grass  and  corn  tribe,  palms,  and  the  orchis  family. 
See  Cotyledon. 

Monocolum.  A  barbarous  name  of  the  caecum. 

Mono'culus.  The  name  of  a  bandage  adapted 
to  cover  only  one  of  the  eyes. 

MONtE'CIA.  (o,  re.  f.  ;  from  povos,  alone, 
and  oiKia,  a  house. )  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnams,  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  which  have  male  and  female  organs 
in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant. 

MONOGYNIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  povos, 
alone,  and  yvvy,  a  woman,  or  wife.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  of  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus.  It  contains  those  plants  which,  be¬ 
sides  their  agreement  in  the  classic  character, 
have  only  one  style. 

Monohe'meros.  (Movoypepos  ;  from  povos,  l 
one,  and  ypepa,  a  day.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ' 
Greeks  to  a  disease  of  one  day’s  duration,  or  to 
a  medicine  which  cures  in  one  day. 

MONOTCUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  povos,  one,  i 
and  ouaa,  a  house.)  Linnaeus  calls  flowers  > 
monoid,  monoecious,  w  hen  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  situated,  in  different  flowers,  on  the  | 
same  individual  plant,  because  they  are  confined 
to  one  house,  as  it  were,  or  dwelling  ;  and  if  the  1 
barren  and  fertile  flowers  grow  from  separate 
roots,  Jlores  dioici,  or  dioecious  flowers. 

Mono'machon.  The  intestinum  caecum  is  so 
called  in  the  book  de  compagine  membrorum,  i 
falsely  ascribed  to  Galen. 

MONOMA'NIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  povos, 
one,  and  patvopai,  to  rage  :  i.  e.  being  irrational 
on  one  subject  only. )  A  form  of  insanity.  See  ' 
Insanity. 

Monovf./gia.  (From  povos,  single, and iryyvvpi.  ( 
to  compress.)  A  name  given  to  hemierania  by  1 
Valesco  de  Taranta. 

MONOPE'TALOUS.  (Monopetalus ;  from  , 
povos,  one,  and  7reTaAov,  a  leaf.)  One-pctalled  :  I J 
applied  to  a  flower  which  has  only  one  petal  ;>( 
as  that  of  the  Convolvulus,  Primula,  Ac. 

MONOl’Il Y'LLOUS.  (Monophyllus ;  fron 
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.povos,  one,  and  rpvWov,  a  leaf.)  One-leafed  ; 
(having  only  one  leaf;  applied  to  the  perianthium 
of  flowers;  thus  the  flower-cupof  the  Daturastra- 
■moniuni  is  monophyllous,  or  formed  of  one  leaf. 

M  ON  O'  RCHIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  povos, 
one,  and  opx‘s,  a  testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a 
person  that  has  but  one  testicle. 

MONOSPEltMOUS.  ( Monospcrmus ;  from 
./ wvos ,  one,  and  aireppa,  a  seed.)  Having  one 
•  seed  :  applied  to  seed-vessels. 

Mons  veneris.  The  triangular  eminence 
immediately  over  the  os  pubis  of  women,  that  is 
covered  with  hair. 

MONSTER.  ( Monstrum ,  i.  n.)  Any  re¬ 
markable  exception  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 
In  physiology  the  term  is  applied  to  anomalies 
of  organisation  in  which  the  individual  differs 
.greatly  in  physical  conformation  or  dimension 
from  other  individuals  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs.  See  Anomalies  of  organisation  in  the 
'Supplement. 

Moon-wort.  See  Opliioglossum  lunaria. 

Morbid  temperature.  See  the  Supplement. 

MORBTLLI.  ( i,orum .  m.  ;  diminutive  of 
ttmorbus,  a  disease.)  The  measles.  See  Rubeola. 

Morbus.  See  J)isease. 

Morhus  arquatus.  The  jaundice. 

Morbus  attonitus.  The  epilepsy  and  apo¬ 
plexy  are  so  called  by  some  writers. 

Morbus  ceeruleus.  See  the  Supplement. 

Mo'rbus  coxa'rius.  Hip  disease.  The  mor¬ 
bus  coxarius  is  a  scrofulous  disease  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  white  swelling.  It  most  commonly  makes 
its  attacks  without  any  apparent  cause,  before 
the  age  of  puberty  ;  but  the  disease  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  youth,  as  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  middle  life  and  even  in  old  age,  in  which  cases 
it  can  be  most  commonly  traced  to  a  blow. 
Like  other  scrofulous  affections  of  the  bones, 
it  is  of  such  an  insidious  nature  that  in  general 
it  has  made  considerable  progress  before  it  is 
observed,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  either  for 
’.growing  pains  or  rheumatism.  The  patient  for 
a  long  time  complains  only  of  a  weakness  and 
weariness  of  the  limb,  attended  with  a  slight  halt 
in  walking  and  a  particular  uneasiness  about 
the  knee.  There  is  at  this  time  so  little  pain 
in  the  hip-joint,  that  the  disease  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mistaken  for  some  affection  of  the  knee. 
But  it  the  diseased  limb  be  compared  with  the 
■sound  one,  it  will  be  found  much  emaciated  and 
■considerably  lengthened.  By  the  thickening  of 
the  soft  parts  within  the  joint,  in  consequence  of 
the  inflammation,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be 
•raised  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  socket,  and 
this  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  account  for  the 
elongation  of  the  limb  ;  but  we  shall  soon  find 
that  this  cause  is  inadequate,  as  the  limb  is  fre¬ 
quently  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  some  inches. 

Mr.  Hunter  ascribes  the  lengthening  of  the 
limb  to  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis  falling 
lower  than  the  other  ;  and,  upon  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  will  be 
found  to  be  situated  lower  than  that  of  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the 
'elongation  prevails  to  a  marked  extent,  and  can 
only  be  ascribable  to  the  oblique  position  in 
which  the  patient  places  his  body  in  throwing 
the  weight  on  the  sound  leg,  which  he  always 
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does,  as  he  is  unable  to  bear  any  pressure  on  the 
diseased  limb.  Although  the  patient,  in  this  in¬ 
cipient  stage  of  the  disease,  actually  complains 
of  more  pain  in  the  knee  than  in  the  hip  joint, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pain  in  the  knee  is 
not  increased  upon  motion  ;  whereas,  if  the 
acetabulum  be  pressed  upon,  or  the  joint  rudely 
handled,  the  pain  in  it  is  exquisite.  If  the  nates 
be  examined  after  the  disease  has  made  a  little 
more  progress,  that  of  the  affected  side  will  be 
found  to  be  larger,  to  have  lost  its  natural  round¬ 
ness,  and  to  have  acquired  a  flattened  form,  all 
arising  from  the  increased  size  of  the  joint,  and 

from  the  emaciation  of  the  gluta’i  muscles. _ 

When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  there 
is  considerable  pain,  on  the  joint  being  pressed 
upon,  particularly  on  the  fore  part,  a  little  below 
the  groin,  and  towards  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
where  the  joint  is  more  superficial. 

At  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  lymphatic 
inguinal  glands,  as  in  white  sw'ellingof  the  knee, 
are  sometimes  enlarged. 

This  series  of  symptoms  characterises  the  in¬ 
flammatory  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  second  stage,  is  that  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  or  terminates  in  suppuration,  and 
takes  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  activity  of  the  inflammation.  When 
suppuration  ensues,  the  disease  generally  ter¬ 
minates  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either,  after  the 
suppuration  is  established,  the  head  of  the  thi-h 
bone  and  the  acetabulum  being  carious,  an  an¬ 
chylosis  takes  place  without  the  matter  pointing 
externally  ;  or,  the  sinovial  membrane  and  cap^ 
sular  ligament  ulcerating,  the  soft  parts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  joint,  inflaming,  swelling,  and 
forming  an  abscess,  the  matter  bursts  out  exter¬ 
nally,  and  a  serous  fluid  is  discharged,  mixed 
with  curdly  flakes.  Not  unfrequently  in  this  case 
the  patient  dies,  exhausted  by  the  profuse  dis¬ 
charge  and  hectic  fever. 

From  the  great  irritation  which  accompanies 
diseases  of  the  joints,  hectic  fever  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  early  ;  but  its  symptoms  are  most  obvious 
after  the  formation  of  matter,  and  are  always 
greatly  increased  when  the  abscess  bursts,  or  is 
opened  by  art.  When  the  inflammation  within 
the  joint  is  increasing  and  running  on  to  sup¬ 
puration,  the  pain  becomes  very  acute  ;  the 
patient  is  hot  and  restless  during  the  night;  he 
starts  in  his  sleep;  and  when  the  limb  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  moved,  he  screams  in  agony. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it 
has  terminated  in  suppuration,  there  takes  place 
a  remarkable  retraction  or  shortening  of  the 
limb.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  plainly  out 
of  the  socket;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  bone  form¬ 
ing  the  acetabulum,  the  muscles,  more  especially 
those  which  are  implanted  into  the  trochanters, 
retract  the  bone  and  shorten  the  limb  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  When  the  disease  lias  been  of 
long  duration,  not  only  all  the  soft  parts  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  joint  are  destroyed 
but  the  caries  destroying  the  acetabulum,  pene¬ 
trates  deep  into  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  attacks  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  even  extends  to  its  neck. 

It  is  probable  that  this  disease,  like  true  white 
swelling,  always  originates  in  the  bones ;  and  it 
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lias  been  found,  upon  dissection,  that  it  generally 
if  not  always,  commences  in  the  acetabulum. 
The  cartilages  soon  inflame  and  ulcerate,  the 
articular  cavity  soon  becomes  carious,  and,  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  caries  extends  to 
the  head  of  the  os  femoris.  The  Morbus  Cox- 
arius,  by  an  inexperienced  practitioner,  might  be 
mistaken  in  the  stage  of  suppuration  for  lumbar 
abscess;  but  it  may  always  be  distinguished  by 
the  wasting  and  shortening  of  the  limb,  by  the 
enlargement  and  flatness  of  the  hip,  and  by  the 
pain  in  the  site  of  the  joint,  which  is  aggravated 
on  pressure  or  motion. 

Amongst  the  ancients  from  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  physicians,  the  actual  and  potential  cau¬ 
teries  were  much  employed  for  the  cure  of  pains 
of  the  bones  and  diseases  of  the  joints  ;  and  by 
them,  therefore,  this  affection  was  treated  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  now.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
fomentations,  the  Bath  water,  blistering,  cupping 
and  tropical  blood-letting ;  but  there  is  nothing 
we  can  place  any  dependence  on  except  the  caus¬ 
tic  issue.  Perhaps  blistering  and  topical  blood¬ 
letting  conjoined  with  rest,  may  have  some  effect 
when  employed  very  early ;  and  where  there  is 
evidently  much  acute  inflammation,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  leeches  with  warm  fomentations  is 
highly  proper.  But  we  should  never  waste  time 
on  trifling  and  insignificant  remedies,  when  we 
can  employ  the  caustic  issue,  which  the  concur¬ 
ring  testimony  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  de¬ 
clares  to  be  the  only  efficacious  remedy  in  this 
disease.  It  is  useful  at  all  periods  of  the  disease, 
and  when  employed  early,  before  the  suppurative 
stage  commences,  it  never  fails  to  effect  a  perfect 
cure.  Even  when  suppuration  had  taken  place, 
and  the  pain  was  exquisitely  acute,  the  caustic 
has  been  known  to  give  such  relief,  that  the 
patient  was  able  to  sleep  sound,  the  night  of  its 
application,  although  the  pain  of  the  disease  had 
prevented  him  from  doing  so  for  many  weeks. 
The  caustic  issue  seems  to  act  not  so  much  by  the 
discharge  it  produces,  as  by  the  external  irritation 
it  excites,  by  which  the  internal  inflammation  is 
relieved,  or  a  state  induced  favourable  to  anchy¬ 
losis.  The  issue  should  be  large  and  frequently 
renewed  ;  its  use  ought  to  be  persevered  in  for 
a  length  of  time  ;  and,  during  its  employment, 
the  limb  should  be  kept  completely  at  rest,  by 
confinng  the  patient  to  a  couch.  If  the  joint 
has  suppurated  or  become  carious,  the  limb 
ought  to  be  kept  extended,  because,  should  it 
anchylose,  the  extended  position  is  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  in  which  the  limb  can  be  fixed.  The 
place  most  favourable  for  the  introduction  of 
the  issue,  is  the  hollow  immediately  behind  and 
below  the  great  trochanter.  While  we  pursue 
these  local  means,  the  constitutional  treatment 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  should  he 
the  same  as  in  lumbar  abscess  —  opiates  to  miti¬ 
gate  pain,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  restain  hectic 
sweats,  and  bark,  wine,  and  generous  diet  to 
support  the  strength.—  Allan's  System  of  Surgery. 
Morbus  gallicus.  The  venereal  disease. 
Morbus  herculeus.  The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  indicus.  The  venereal  disease. 
Morbus  infantilis.  The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  magnus.  The  epilepsy. 
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Morbus  niger.  See  Melama. 

Morbus  regius.  The  jaundice. 

Morbus  sacer.  The  epilepsy. 

MO IICIIE'LLA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  a  name  of 
Persoon’s,  of  the  derivation  of  which  nothing 
is  known.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Cryptogamia Order,  Fungi.  The  morel. 

Morciiella  esculenta.  This  and  the  gigas 
are  the  morels  mostly  used.  All  the  mor- 
chella;  are  also  very  wholsome  and  agreeable 
in  sauces  and  made  dishes.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  stinkhorns,  or  phalli,  by  the 
absence  of  the  foetid  juice  of  the  latter,  and  also 
of  the  volva  which  envelopes  the  young  phalli. 

MORDANT.  In  dyeing,  the  substance 
combined  with  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibre,  in 
order  to  fix  the  dye. 

Morel.  See  Morchella  esculenta. 

More'tus.  (From  morum,  the  mulberry.) 
A  cordial  julep  in  which  syrup  of  mulberries 
was  an  ingredient. 

MO'RIA.  (a,  as.  f.  ;  from  papas,  foolish.)! 
Morocis.  A  term  of  somewhat  vague  application, 
but  most  generally  used  to  signify  that  variety 
of  monomania  in  which  the  illusion  is  of  a  joyous 
character,  and  the  patient  a  hero,  a  great  genius,  i 
&c. 

Moringa  aptera.  See  the  Supplement. 

Mo'ro.  (From  morum,  a  mulberry.)  A 
small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 

Morochtus  lapis.  Morochites.  An  ancient) 
name  of  the  agaric  mineral. 

Mornsis.  See  Moria. 

MOllO'XYLATE.  ( Moroxylas ,  atis.  f.)l 
A  compound  of  moroxylic  acid  with  a  salifiable): 
basis. 

MOltOXVLIC  ACID.  Addum  moroxyli-\\ 
cum.  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Palermo,  Mr.  ( 
Thomson  found  an  uncommon  saline  sub-H 
stance  on  the  trunk  of  a  white  mulberry  tree. t 
It  appeared  as  a  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
bark  in  little  granulous  drops  of  a  yellowish  and  1 1 
blackish-brown  colour,  and  had  likewise  pene-  1 
trated  its  substance.  This  salt  was  found  to  bell 
a  compound  of  lime  and  a  peculiar  vegetable)  l 
acid,  with  some  extractive  matter. 

MOllPHE'A.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  poutpr],  form.)J» 
A  barbarous  name  given  by  the  translators  of  l 
the  Arabians  to  the  a/plios  ol  the  Greeks;  Ayr  rail 
alphoides  of  Willan. 

Morphew.  (Morphea,  low  Latin.)  An  old;  , 
English  name  given  to  various  cutaneous  aftec-l  I 
tions  of  the  face. 

MO'RPHI A.  (a,  (v.  f.)  A  vegetable  nl-| l< 
kali,  extracted  from  opium,  of  which  it  consti-lM 
tutes  the  narcotic  principle.  See  Fapava  som- 1 1 1 
uiferum. 

Morphias  acetas.  Acetate  of  morphia.  See  4 
Papaver  so m infer um. 

Morphine.  See  Morphia. 

Mo'rpio.  The  crab-louse.  See  Pediculus)  to 

pubis. 

Morsel/lus.  A  lozenge. 

Mo'rsulus.  An  ancient  name  for  that  form  Ml 
of  medicine  which  was  to  be  chewed  in  the  mouth  t 
as  a  lozenge ;  the  word  signifying  a  little  mouth-)  <1 
ful. 

MO'RSUS.  (us,  its.  m. ;  from  mordeo.)  A||J 
bite,  sting,  or  grasp. 
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Mo'rsus  diatom.  A  whimsical  name  of  the 
mbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Mort  de  chien.  (Said  to  be  a  French  cor- 
uption  of  the  Indian  mordezym,  or  Arabic 
nordekic.)  A  name  of  the  spasmodic  cholera  of 
.ot  climates. 

Morta.  See  Pemphigus. 

Mortari'olum.  (Diminutive  of  mortarium, 

mortar.)  1.  In  Chemistry,  a  sort  of  mould 
or  making  cupels  with. 

2.  A  little  mortar. 

3.  In  Anatomy,  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

MORTIFICATION.  (  Mortijicatio,  onis.  f. ; 

irom  mors,  death,  and  Jio,  to  become. )  W  hen  any 
jart  of  a  living  individual  loses  its  vitality,  so 
hat  the  circulation  and  all  the  other  functions 
naturally  carried  on  in  the  part  entirely  cease, 
hat  part  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortification. 
Mortification  is  divided  into  acute  and  chronic, 
She  former  is  also  sometimes  called  humid  gan¬ 
grene,  and  the  latter  dry  gangrene. 

The  terms  gangrene  and  mortification  are 
ften  used  synonymously  ;  but  gangrene  pro¬ 
perly  signifies  the  state  which  immediately  pre- 
redes  mortification,  while  the  complete  mortifi¬ 
cation,  or  absolute  death  of  a  part,  is  called 
i phacelus.  A  part  which  has  passed  into  the 
tate  of  sphacelus  is  called  a  slough.  When  a 
part  becomes  gangrenous,  it  loses  its  natural 
peat  and  sensibility,  it  becomes  livid,  and  vesica- 
ions  appear  on  its  surface.  Although  this  state 
generally  leads  to  that  of  complete  mortification, 

.  degree  of  vitality  remains,  and  in  some  rare 
nstances  the  circulation  is  re-established,  and 
he  part  restored  to  health.  When  sphacelus 
aas  taken  place,  the  part  becomes  black  and 
mtrid ;  it  is  entirely  dead  and  disorganised,  and 
he  living  system  must  either  cast  it  off,  or  sink 
rom  the  effects  of  the  absorption  of  putrid 
matter. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  mortification  are,  in¬ 
flammation,  particularly  that  of  the  erysipelatous 
find, —  (See  Inflammation )  —  interruption  of  the 
irculation  or  innervation  of  parts  —  severe 
nechanical  injury  —  intense  cold  —  certain  poi- 
onous  articles  of  food — and  specific  contagion. 
Chemical  agents  which  destroy  the  texture  of 
iarts,  as  high  degrees  of  heat,  and  caustics, 
re  sometimes  enumerated  among  the  causes  of 
mortification;  but  the  destruction  of  parts  in¬ 
deed  by  these  cannot  properly  be  called  morti- 
ication,  as  it  is  simply  the  chemical  decompo- 
ition  of  the  textures. 

Mortification,  supervening  on  inflammation 
>r  injury,  is  attended  with  a  sudden  and  over- 
vhelming  depression  of  the  vital  powers  ;  the 
rnlse  is  very  rapid  and  feeble,  the  countenance 
cadaverous,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  covered 
with  a  cold  sweat.  Hiccough  is  a  common 
ymptom,  especially  in  mortification  of  the  ab- 
lominal  viscera  ;  as  in  cases  of  strangulated 
nernia. 

Besides  the  common  forms  of  mortification 
trising  from  inflammation,  injury,  or  debility  of 
. tarts,  there  are  three  which  have  peculiar  cha- 
■acters,  viz. 

1.  The  gangreena  senilis,  or  dry  gangrene  of 
old  age,  which  usually  commences  in  the  shape 
'f  a  purple  or  black  spot  on  the  under  surface 
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of  one  of  the  smaller  toes,  and  gradually  extends 
up  the  limb.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with 
great  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  proving 
rapidly  fatal,  and  at  other  times  with  hardly  any 
pain,  little  derangement  of  the  system,  and  a 
more  protracted,  though  equally  fatal,  issue. 

2.  The  mortification  arising  from  ergotism. 
See  Secale  cornutum. 

3.  Hospital  gangrene.  Phagedcena  gangrenosa, 

which  is  generally  supposed  to  arise  from  specific 
contagion.  It  consists  in  a  very  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion  of  parts,  not  by  the  formation  of  ordinary 
sloughs,  but  by  the  conversion  of  the  parts  into 
an  ash-coloured  viscid  substance  interspersed 
with  bloody  specks.  It  appears  to  be  an  affec¬ 
tion  intermediate  between  phagedenic  ulceration 
and  ordinary  gangrene.  It  prevails  only  in  ho¬ 
spitals,  where  it  is  sometimes  a  perfect  scourge, 
attacking  every  wound,  however  trivial,  so  that 
the  slightest  operation  cannot  be  performed  with 
safety. 

The  treatment  of  mortification  is  constitutional 
and  local.  The  following  remarks  upon  it  are 
taken  from  the  late  Mr.  Allan’s  System  of  Patho¬ 
logical  and  Operative  Surgery.  “  By  attending 
to  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  its  incipient 
state  to  its  final  completion,  we  shall  frequently 
be  able  to  observe  two  distinct  stages  ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  is  of  great  utility,  as  it  not  only 
enables  us  to  arrange  our  ideas,  but  regulates 
the  whole  of  our  practice.  The  first  stage,  or 
the  incipient  state  of  gangrene,  is  most  com¬ 
monly  a  state  of  morbidly  increased  action  ;  the 
pulse  is  full,  and  strong,  the  febrile  symptoms 
continue  unabated,  and  the  mortification  seems 
to  take  place  from  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action.  This  stage  most  frequently 
presents  itself  when  mortification  follows  in¬ 
flammation  in  consequence  of  external  injury. 
The  second  stage  is  a  state  of  extreme  debility, 
the  pulse  sinks,  the  powers  of  life  are  languid, 
and  all  the  actions  of  the  system  are  brought 
low.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  our  practice  must 
differ,  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  stages 
prevails.  In  the  stage  of  increased  action,  we 
bleed,  purge,  and  enjoin  the  strictest  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  regimen,  as  we  do  in  acute  inflammation, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fever  high.  In  the  stage  where  the 
symptomatic  fever  is  gone,  where  the  pulse  is 
sunk,  or  the  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind,  we  pur¬ 
sue  an  opposite  plan,  and  prescribe  strong  soups, 
wine,  and  medicines  of  the  class  of  tonics  or 
stimulants.  Our  constitutional  treatment  must, 
therefore,  be  regulated  according  as  either  of 
these  stages  prevails.  In  the  stage  of  increased 
action,  or  where  the  inflammatory  fever  is  vio¬ 
lent,  we  bleed,  and  repeat  it  if  necessary.  We 
keep  up  the  action  of  the  bowels  by  brisk  ca¬ 
thartics  ;  interdict  all  animal  food  and  strong 
liquors ;  give  acidulated  drinks,  and  keep  the 
patient  low  and  cool.  But  if  called  to  a  patient 
when  the  symptomatic  inflammatory  fever  is  gone, 
or  when  the  stage  of  debility  is  present,  we  pur¬ 
sue  an  opposite  plan,  which  consists  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  bark  and  wine,  strong  soups,  opium,  and 
other  stimulants.  Bark  was,  at  one  time,  con¬ 
sidered  a  specific  in  mortification,  as  mercury  is 
in  the  venereal  disease  ;  but  its  high  reputation 
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has  been  for  some  years  past  on  the  decline.  1 
Mr.  Sharp  had  no  faith  in  hark  for  t lie  cure  of 
mortifiation.  Mr.  Pott  says,  that  in  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  feet  and  toes  it  is  inefficacious  ;  and  in 
every  case  where  I  have  tried  it,  and  my  prac¬ 
tice  at  one  time  was  pretty  extensive,  I  never 
found  it  of  the  smallest  utility.  It  is  always 
exhibited  in  combination  with  port  wine.  As 
bark  belongs  to  the  class  of  tonics,  we  must  re-  | 
member,  that  it  cannot  be  given  with  safety  dur-  ; 
ing  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  is  only 
adapted  for  the  completely-formed  state  of  the 
disease.  Opium  is  another  medicine  which  has  | 
been  much  recommended  of  late  years.  It.  was 
much  used  by  Mr.  Pott  in  gangrene  of  the  feet 
and  toes.  It  is  one  of  the  best  medicines,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mortification  ; 
and  it  should  always  be  exhibited  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated.  Bark,  port  wine,  and 
opium,  have  been  the  constitutional  remedies 
most  generally  employed  in  the  cute  of  mor¬ 
tification  ;  but  the  whole  class  of  stimulants 
may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with  more  or 
less  advantage. 

“  The  best  local  application  during  the  stage  of 
increased  action  or  high  inflammation,  are  warm 
emollient  poultices,  and  warm  fomentations. 
The  poultices  may  be  made  of  bread  and  milk, 
or  of  oatmeal  and  the  powder  of  linseed  boiled 
in  water,  or  the  yeast,  the  turnip,  or  carrot  poul¬ 
tice,  may  be  employed.  They  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  easily  bear,  and 
renewed  every  three  or  four  hours.  At  each 
renewal  of  the  poultice,  the  gangrened  and  adja-  J 
cent  inflamed  parts  should  be  well  fomented  J 
with  flannels,  wrung  out  of  a  decoction  of 
poppy-heads,  and  henbane  or  hemlock  leaves,  to 
which  a  little  opium  may  be  added. 

“  If  the  gangrene  has  passed  into  the  second 
stage,  and  all  inflammation  gone,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  stimulant  remedies  to  excite  the 
ulcerative  inflammation,  by  which  the  dead  are 
separated  from  the  living  parts,  as  cloths  dipped 
in  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  turpentines,  and 
resins,  in  the  form  of  hot  dressings,  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  bark,  warm  vinegar,  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid,  &c. 

“  When  the  gangrene  is  situated  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease 
is  stopped,  we  either  wait  for  the  natural  separa¬ 
tion,  treating  the  ulcerated  surface  like  a  com¬ 
mon  sore,  or  we  perform  amputation  at  a  higher 
point  in  the  limb.  In  general,  it  will  be  better 
to  amputate  as  soon  as  the  gangrene  has  stopped, 
and  the  line  of  separation  is  fairly  marked  ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  this  case,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
remove  the  limb  at  the  place  most  convenient 
for  making  a  serviceable  stump.  We  heal  the 
wound  by  the  first  intention,  by  which  we  effect 
a  cure  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  we  could 
cicatrise  a  large  ulcerated  surface  ;  and  we  al¬ 
ways  procure  a  stump,  covered  by  a  cushion  of 
strong  integuments,  including  the  true  skin; 
whereas,  after  natural  separation,  the  stump  is 
only  covered  with  a  tender  cuticle,  which  is 
prone  to  ulcerate  upon  the  slightest  accident. 

Mo'iium.  (uni,  i.  n.)  Sec  Morus  nigra. 

MO'RUS.  (us,  i.  f. ;  from  pavpos,  black  : 


so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  fruit  when  ripe.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Monoecia;  Order,  Tetrandria. 
The  mulberry  tree. 

Mokus  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  Murus — foliis  cordatis  scabris, 
of  Lin nreus.  Mulberries  abound  with  a  deep 
violet-coloured  juice,  which,  in  its  general 
qualities,  agrees  vvitlt  that  of  the  fruits  called 
acido-dulces,  allaying  thirst,  partly  by  refriger¬ 
ating,  and  partly  by  exciting  an  excretion  of 
mucus  from  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  was 
formerly  in  high  esteem  as  an  antiseptic  and 
corroborant,  and  was  much  used  in  low  fevers. 
The  London  College  directs  a  syrupus  mori, 
which  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medi¬ 
cines.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  tliis  tree  is 
said,  by  Andree,  to  be  useful  in  cases  of 
ttenia. 


MoscHEL-a/uM.  A  compound  aromatic  oil  con¬ 
taining  musk. 

Mosaic  gold.  See  Mur  urn  musivum. 

Moschata  nux\  See  Myristica  moschata 

Moscir.  1 .  The  same  as  musk. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Ludovicus  Bilsius  to 
certain  vessels  in  the  kidney,  which  nobody  had 
seen  before  him,  and  nobody  hath  seen  since. 

MOSCHA'TUS.  (From  moschus,  musk.) 
Musky  :  applied  to  plants,  &c 

MO'SCHUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Mosch,  Arabian. )| 
Musk.  See  Mosch  its  moschiferus. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  musk  animal,  a  ruminating  quadruped, 
resembling  the  antelope.  An  unctuous  sub¬ 
stance  is  contained  in  excretory  follicles  about 
the  navel  of  the  male  animal,  the  strong  and 
permanent  smell  of  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It 
is  contained  in  a  bag  placed  near  the  umbilical* 
region.  The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Ton- 
quin,  in  China  ;  an  inferior  sort  from  Agriaand 
Bengal ;  and  a  still  worse  from  Russia.  It 
slightly  unctuous,  of  a  black  colour,  having 
strong  durable  smell  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  yields! 
part  of  its  active  matter  to  water,  by  infusion  :k 
by  distillation  the  water  is  impregnated  with  itsll 
flavour;  alkohol  dissolves  it,  its  impurities  ex-ij 
cepted.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  oil 
paper,  it  looks  bright,  yellowish,  smooth,  ant  I 
free  from  grittiness.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  ' 
catches  fire,  and  burns  almost  entirely  away *1 
leaving  only  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  oil 


light  greyish  ashes.  If  any  earthy  substance! 
have  been  mixed  with  the  musk,  the  impuritic 
will  discover  them.  The  medicinal  andehemica 
properties  of  musk  and  castor  are  very  similar 
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the  virtues  of  the  former  are  generally  believee  1 


to  he  more  powerful,  and  hence  musk  is  pre 
ferred  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  It  is  pre 
scribed  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  in  doses  o 
three  grains  or  upwards,  even  to  half  a  drachm  ^ 


in  the  greater  number  of  spasmodic  diseases,  es  t 


pecially  in  hysteria  and  singultus,  and  also  ii 
diseases  of  debility.  In  typhus  it  is  employe! 
to  remove  subsultus  tendinum,  and  other  symp 
toms  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  In  cholera,  i 
frequently  stops  vomiting;  and,  combined  wit 
ammonia,  it  is  given  to  arrest  the  progress  e 
gangrene.  It  is  best  given  in  tite  form  of  bolus 
To  children  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  cnom 
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und  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  the  convulsions 
arising  from  dentition.  It  is  also  given  in  hy¬ 
drophobia,  and  in  some  forms  of  mania. 

Moseley’s  tills.  These  consist  of  rhubarb 
md  ginger. 

Mosquito.  See  Cule.v. 

MOSS.  The  English  name  for  several 
ipecies  of  musci,  which  grow  on  walls,  old  wood, 
rees,  damp  ground,  &c. 

Moss,  pectoral.  See  Lichen  pul monarius. 
Moss,  sea.  See  Lucas  helminthochorton. 
MOSVLLUM.  MotruAAoT.  The  best  cin- 
aamon. 

MOTHER.  1.  See  Mater. 

2.  This  term  was  applied  to  many  chemical 
►reparations  and  plants,  from  whimsical  more 
han  good  reasons. 

Mother  of  thyme.  See  Thymus  serpy Hum. 
Mother  op  pearl.  The  shining  internal 
.art  of  those  shells  which  produce  pearls.  It  is 
imilar  in  its  composition  to  pearl.  See  Mar- 
arita. 

Mother-water.  When  sea-water,  or  anv 
titer  solution  containing  various  salts,  is  eva- 
. orated,  and  the  crystals  taken  out,  there  always 
smainsa  fluid  containing  deliquescent  salts,  and 
ie  impurities,  if  present.  This  is  called  the 
tother-water. 

Mother-wort.  See  Leonurus. 

Motility.  Motility.  The  power  of  moving. 
Motion,  muscular.  See  Muscular  motion. 

Motion,  peristaltic.  See  Peristaltic  motion. 
MOTOR,  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  moveo,  to 
tove.)  A  mover  or  stirrer:  applied  to  mus- 
■les,  &c. 

Motor  oculi.  See  Motores  oculorum. 

Moto'res  oculorum.  (Nervi  motores  ocu- 
orum  :  so  called  because  they  supply  the  mus- 
:les  which  move  the  eye.)  The  third  pair  of 
■erves  of  the  brain.  They  arise  from  the  crura 
«rebri,  and  are  distributed  on  the  muscles  of 
•ie  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Motos.  Motoj.  Lint. 

Mould.  See  Fontanella. 

Mountain  parsley,  black.  See  Athamanta 
reoselinum. 

Mouse-ear.  See  Hieracium  pilocella. 
MOUTH.  Us.  1.  The  aperture  in  animals  by 
hich  the  food  is  taken  in.  In  man,  parts  which 
onstitute  it  are  the  common  integuments,  the 
ps,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  the 
alate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the  gums,  the  tongue, 
ie  cheeks,  and  salivary  glands.  The  bones  of 
:ie  mouth  are  the  two  superior  maxillary,  two 
alatine,  the  lower  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth, 
he  arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth 
e  branches  of  the  infra  orbital,  inferior  alveolar, 
od  facial  arteries.  The  veins  empty  themselves 
ito  the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  are 
ranches  from  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair.  The 
tse  of  the  mouth  is  for  mastication,  speech,  re- 
oiration,  deglutition,  suction,  and  taste. 

2.  A  part  of  the  corolla  of  flowers.  See  Faux. 
Mo  xa.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  a  Japanese  word.  See 
nrtemisia  chin  en  sis. 

Mom  Japanica.  See  Artemisia  chinensis. 
Mucic  acid.  Acidum  mucicum.  This  acid 
'■as  originally  called  saccholactic,  because  it  was 
*rst  obtained  by  Scheele  from  sugar  of  milk ; 
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I  but  as  all  the  gums  appear  to  afford  it,  and  the 
principal  acid  in  sugar  of  milk  is  the  oxalic,  it  is 
now  generally  called  mucic  acid. 

If  one  part  of  gum  be  heated  gently  with 
three  of  nitric  acid,  till  a  small  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous  gas  and  of  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
the  dissolved  mass  will  deposit,  on  cooling,  the 
mucic  acid.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  different  gums  yield  from  14  to  2 G 
hundredths  of  this  acid. 

This  pulverulent  acid  is  soluble  in  about  sixty 
parts  of  hot  water,  and,  by  cooling,  a  fourth  part 
separates  in  small  shining  scales,  that  grow 
white  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  stroim- 
heat.  It  acts  very  little  on  the  metals,  but 
forms  with  their  oxides  salts  scarcely  soluble. 
With  potash  and  soda  it  forms  salts  soluble  in 
boiling  water;  the  latter  more  so  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  Both  these  salts  are  still  more  soluble 
when  the  acid  is  in  excess.  It  forms  nearly 
insoluble  salts  with  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia. 
With  ammonia,  it  forms  one  which  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  heat,  the  ammonia  being  liberated. 

MU'CATE.  Mucas.  A  salt  is  formed  by 
the  mucic  acid,  with  a  base. 

MU'CILAGE.  (Mucilago,  inis,  f.;  from 
mucus.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  gum.  See  Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS.  ( Mucilaginosus ;  from 
mucilago,  mucilage.)  Gummy. 

Mucilaginous  extracts.  Extracts  that 
readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 

Mucilago.  See  Mucilage. 

Mucilago  acaci^e.  Mucilage  of  acacia. 
Mucilago  gummi  arabici.  Take  of  acacia  gum* 
powdered,  four  ounces ;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.  Rub  the  gum  with  the  water,  gradually 
adding,  until  it  incorporates  into  a  mucilage. 
A  demulcent  preparation,  more  frequently  used 
to  combine  medicines  than  in  any  other  form. 

Mucilago  a'myli.  Starch  mucilage.  Take 
of  starch,  three  drachms;  water,  a  pint.  Rub 
the  starch,  gradually  adding  the  water  to  it; 
then  boil  until  it  incorporates  into  a  mucilage! 
This  preparation  is  mostly  exhibited  with  opium", 
in  the  form  of  clyster  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysente! 
l  ies,  where  the  tenesmus  arises  from  an  abrasion 
of  the  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

Mucilago  arabici  gumma.  See  Mistura  acacim. 

Mucilago  seminis  cydonii.  See  Decoctum  cy- 
djonice. 

Mucilago  tragacanth^e.  Mucilage  of  tra- 
gacanth,  joined  with  syrup  of  mulberries,  forms 
a  pleasant  demulcent,  and  may  be  exhibited  to 
children,  who  are  fond  of  it. 

Mucoca'rneus.  M.  A.  Severinus  applies 
this  epithet  to  an  abcess,  which  is  partly  fleshy 
and  partly  mucous. 

Mucocele.  A  distention  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  with  mucus. 

MUCOUS.  ( Mucosas ;  from  mucus. )  Of 
the  nature  of  mucus. 

Mucous  acid.  See  Mucic  acid. 

Mucous  glands.  Glandulee  mucosce.  Mu- 
cipalous  glands.  Glands  that  secrete  mucus 
such  as  the  glands  of  the  Schneiderian  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose,  the  glands  of  the  fauces 
oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder  ure¬ 
thra,  &c. 
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Mucous  membrane.  Mucous  web.  See 
'Texture. 

Mucous  web.  See  Mucous  membrane. 

Mucronata  cartilago.  Mucronatum  os. 
The  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

MUCRONA'TUS.  (From  mucro,  a  sharp 
point.)  Sharp- pointed ;  dagger-pointed.  See 
Cuspidatus. 

MUCUS,  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  a,  the  mucus 
of  the  nose.)  A  name  given  to  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  substances :  — 

1.  Mucus,  animal.  One  of  the  primary  fluids 
of  an  animal  body,  perfectly  distinct  from  gela¬ 
tine,  and  vegetable  mucus.  Tannin,  which  is 
a  delicate  test  for  gelatine,  does  not  effect  mucus. 
This  fluid  is  transparent,  glutinous,  thready,  and 
of  a  saline  taste  ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  water,  muriate  of  potash 
and  soda,  lactate  of  lime  and  of  soda,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  According  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  the  mucus,  secreted  by  all  the  mu¬ 
cous  membranes,  is  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
Berzelius  thinks  it  variable,  according  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thick¬ 
ness  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  it  is  renewed  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ;  the 
water  it  contains  evaporates  under  the  name  of 
mucous  exhalation ;  it  also  protects  these  mem¬ 
branes  against  the  action  of  the  air,  of  the  ali¬ 
ment,  the  different  glandular  fluids,  &c.  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  to  these  membranes  nearly  what  the 
epidermis  is  to  the  skin.  Independently  of  this 
general  use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to 
the  parts  of  mucous  membranes.  Thus,  the 
mucus  of  the  nose  is  favourable  to  the  smell; 
that  of  the  mouth  gives  facility  to  the  taste  ;  that 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  assists  in  the 
digestion  ;  that  of  the  genital  and  urinary  ducts 
serves  in  the  generation,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
urine,  &c. 

A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorbed  again 
by  the  membranes  which  secrete  it ;  another 
part  is  carried  outwards,  either  alone,  as  in  blow¬ 
ing  the  nose,  or  spitting,  or  mixed  with  the  pul¬ 
monary  transpiration,  or  else  mixed  with  the 
excremental  matter,  or  the  urine,  &c. 

Animal  mucus  differs  from  that  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  not  being  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  swimming  on  its  surface,  nor  capa¬ 
ble  of  mixing  oil  with  water,  and  being  soluble 
in  mineral  acids,  which  vegetable  mucus  is  not. 

2.  Mucus,  vegetable.  See  Gum. 

Mu'cus  malmghia'nus.  The  ltctc  mucosum. 
See  Cutis. 

MU'GIU.  Mugilis.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  fishes,  of  the  order  Malocopterygii  abdominales. 

Mugil  cefhalus.  The  silvery  grey  mullet. 
An  excellent  fish,  but  not  often  found  in  our 
market.  It  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  Homans. 

Mugilis.  See  Mugil. 

Mugwort.  See  Artemesia  vulgaris. 

Mugwortli,  chinense.  Sec  Artemisia  chinensc. 

Mu'lje.  Pustules  contracted  either  by  heat 
or  cold. 

Mulberry.  See  Morus  nigra. 

Mule.  See  Hybrid. 
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Mule' s fern.  See  Asplcnium  hemionilis. 

Mullein.  See  Verbascum. 

Mullet.  See  Mugil,  and  Mullus. 

MU'LL  US.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes, 
of  the  order  Thoracici.  The  surmullet. 

Mullus  barbatus.  Mullus  ruber.  The  red 
surmullet,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Northern  Seas,  where  it  comes  to  the  length  of 
12  or  15  inches.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant  rose- 
red,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back,  and  a  silvery 
cast  towards  the  belly.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
very  delicious.  The  Romans  held  it  in  such 
high  repute,  that  prodigious  sums  of  money 
were  given  for  it. 

Mullus  sarmui.etus.  The  striped  surmullet. 
This  is  found  of  all  sizes,  from  four  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  As  an  article  of  food,  it  is  equally  | 
esteemed  with  the  red  mullet. 

Mulsu  m.  See  Hydromeli. 

MULTA'NGULAR.  (Multangularis;  from  j 
mullus,  many,  and  angulus,  a  corner.)  Many  t 
cornered. 

MULTFFIDUS.  ( From  mutt  us,  many,  and  i 
Jindo,  to  divide.)  Divided  into  many  parts.  1.  I 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  a  muscle  which  is  deeply  l 
and  much  divided. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  the  I 
borders  of  which  are  cleft  into  many  segments.  I 

Mu  ltifidus  Spin- m .  Transverso-spinalis lum- 1 
borum  ;  Musculus  sacer ;  Semi-spinalis  internus,  I 
sire  transverso-spinalis  dorsi;  Semi-spinalis,  steel 
transverso  spinalis  colli,  parsinterna,  of  Winslow.  I 
Transversalis  lumborum,  vulgo  sacer;  Transver-W 
salis  dorsi;  Transversalis  colli,  of  Douglas.  The  I 
generality  of  anatomical  writers  have  unneces-jg 
sarily  multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and  I , 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  are  con- 6 
fused,  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  Underpl 
the  name  of  multifidus spinee,  Albinus  has,  there- Id 
fore,  very  properly  included  those  portions  oflj 
muscular  flesh,  intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres, B| 
which  lie  close  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine,  1.1 
and  which  Douglas  and  Winslow  have  described!! 
as  three  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names  of  el 
transversales,  or  transverso-spinales,  of  the  loins, kl 
back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus  spinte  arisesll 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  convex  sur-|  i 
face  of  the  os  sacrum,  from  the  posterior  adjoin-ik 
ing  part  of  the  ilium,  from  the  oblique  andj  t 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae, |i 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal!  > 
vertebra;,  and  from  those  of  the  cervical  vertebra:,  U 
excepting  the  three  first.  From  all  these  originsH| 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  run  in  an  oblique  di-  u 
rection,  and  are  inserted,  by  distinct  tendons  In 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebras  oil  ll 
the  loins  and  back,  and  likewise  into  those  of  tin)  1 1 
six  inferior  vertebras  of  the  neck.  When  thkrfl 
muscle  acts  singly,  it  extends  the  back  obliquelyll 
or  moves  it  to  one  side  ;  when  both  muscles  actlw 
they  extend  the  vertebras  backwards. 

MULTIFLO’RUS.  (From  mult  us,  manyJJ 
andfos,  a  flower.)  Many-flowered.  A pplieci  |  • 
to  the  flower-stalk  of  plants,  which  is  so  called  l< 
when  it  bears  many  flowers;  as  the  Haphini  U 
/aureola.  See  Pedunculus. 

Multiforme  os.  See  Ethmoid  bone. 

MULTILO'CULAR.  (Multilocularis ;  fronl  Id 
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niltus,  many,  and  loculus,  a  little  place  or  cell.) 
Having  many  cells  :  applied  to  the  seed-vessels 
If  plants. 

MULTIPARTITE.  Multipartitus.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  and  deep  divisions  :  applied  to  leaves, 
:ic. 

MU'LTIPES.  (From  multus,  many,  and 
tes,  a  foot. )  1 .  The  wood-louse. 

2.  The  polypus. 

S.  Any  animal  having  more  than  four  feet. 
RIU'LTI  VALVE.  Multivalvis .  Having 

■oore  than  two  valves.  Applied  in  zoology  and 
otany. 

Mumps.  See  Parotitis. 

Mundicati'vus.  (From  mundo,  to  cleanse. ) 
[imdificans.  Having  the  property  of  purifying 
nd  cleansing  away  foulness. 

Mundijicans.  See  Mundicativus. 

Mungos.  See  Ophiorrhiza  mungos. 
MURzE'NA.  (a,  ec.  f.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
f  fishes  of  the  order  Apodes.  The  eel. 

MurjEna  anguilla.  The  common  eel,  which 
;  found  almost  everywhere  in  fresh  waters, 
'he  flesh  of  this  fish,  when  boiled,  stewed, 
taked,  or  fried,  is  very  tender :  it  is  easy  of 
igestion  to  some  stomachs,  but  uniformly  dis¬ 
agrees  with  others.  It  is  prepared  in  a  variety 
!f  ways  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  when  its 
(impounded  state  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
igest. 

Murjena  conger.  The  conger  eel.  Anex- 
remely  voracious  fish,  which  sometimes  acquires 
considerable  size,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds, 
t  is  found  in  European  seas.  There  is  a 
■  shery  for  congers  at  Mount  Bay,  in  Cornwall, 
here  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
fierce.  They  are  exported  in  a  dried  state  to 
pain  and  Portugal,  where,  being  reduced  to 
•owder,  they  are  used  for  enriching  soup.  The 
esh  fish  is  considered  coarse,  difficult  of  di¬ 
gestion,  even  when  well  boiled  or  stewed.  It  is, 
awever,  eaten  by  the  common  people. 

MuRiENA  Helena.  M urecna  Humana.  The 
toman  eel.  This  fish  is  found  in  great  plenty 
ong  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
ras  the  celebrated  favourite  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
lans,  who  kept  it  in  reservoirs  appropriated  for 
uat  purpose,  and  are  said  to  have  tamed  it  to 
•ich  a  degree  as  to  come  at  a  call  to  receive  its 
pod. 

MURA'LIS.  (From  murus,  a  wall.)  Ap¬ 
pertaining  to  a  wall.  Applied  as  a  specific 
ame  to  some  plants  which  grow  on  walls. 
MURA'RIA.  (a,  cp.  f.  ;  from  murus ,  a 
all :  because  it  grows  about  walls. )  A  species 
maiden-hair;  the  Asplenium  murale. 

Muria.  1.  A  kind  of  sauce  or  pickle  made 
om  the  tunny,  used  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

2.  Brine. 

Muriacite.  Gypsum. 

MU  RIAS.  (as,  alls.  f.  ;  so  called  because 
rmed  with  the  muriatic  acid.)  A  muriate,  or 
it,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid 
Util  a  salifiable  base.  The  term  muriate  is  still 
daily  use,  but  the  subslances  called  muriates 
®  ln  reality  chlorides  when  dry,  and  liydro- 
uorates  when  dissolved:  thus  common  salt  is 
chloride  of  sodium  when  dry,  but  becomes  a 
Mrochlorate  of  soda.  The  term  muriate,  there-  | 
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fore,  is  still  convenient  to  designate  such  sub¬ 
stances,  whether  in  the  moist  or  dry  state. 

Murias  ammonia;.  See  Ammonias  murias. 

Murias  antimonii.  See  Antimony. 

Murias  baryta;.  See  Baryta. 

Murias  calcis.  See  Calcii  chloridum. 

Murias ferri.  See  Tincturaferri  sesquichloridi. 

Murias  ferri  ammoniacalis.  See  Ferri 
am  monio-  chloridum. 

Murias  hydiiargyri.  There  are  two  mu¬ 
riates  of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  chloridum 
and  Hydrargyri  bichloridum. 

Murias  hydrargyri  ammoniacalis.  See 
Hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridum. 

Murias  hydrargyri  oxygenatus.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  bichloridum. 

Murias  potassec.  See  Potassii  chloridum. 

Murias  potassec  oxygenatus.  See  Potassec 
chloras. 

Murias  sodee.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Murias  stibii.  See  Antimony. 

MURIA'TIC.  (Muriaticus  ;  from  muria, 
brine.)  Belonging  to  sea-salt. 

Muriatic  acid.  See  Hydrochloric  acid. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxygenated.  See  Chlorum . 

Muriatic  ether .  See  Ether  hydrochloric. 

MURICA'TUS.  Sharp-pointed:  applied 
generally  in  Natural  History,  and  particularly 
to  seeds  ;  as  those  of  the  Ranunculus  parvi- 
florus,  and  Sida  ciliaris. 

MU'SA.  (a,  ee.  f.  This  word  is  corrupted, 
ot  rather  refined,  from  Mauz,  the  Egyptian 
appellation  of  this  valuable  plant ;  and  is  made 
classical  in  the  works  of  Linnteus,  by  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Musa,  a  muse ;  or,  with  much  greater 
propriety,  to  Antonins  Musa,  the  physician  of 
Augustus,  who,  having  written  on  some  botanical 
subjects,  may  justly  be  commemorated  in  the 
above  name. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Polygamia  ;  Order,  Moncecia.  The  plan¬ 
tain  and  banana  tree. 

Musa  paradisi'aca.  The  plantain-tree; 
called  also,  Musa,  Palma  humilis,  Ficus  indica, 
Bala,  and  Platanus.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  India,  but  lias  been  imrne- 
morially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  every  part 
of  the  continent  of  South  America.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and  when 
lipe,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  mealy  sub¬ 
stance,  a  little  clammy,  with  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  will  dissolve  in  the  mouth  without  chewing. 
Ihe  whole  spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or 
fifty  pounds.  When  they  are  brought  to  table 
by  way  of  dessert,  they  are  either  raw,  fried,  or 
roasted  ;  but,  if  intended  for  bread,  they  are  cut 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then  either  roasted 
or  boiled.  The  trees  being  tall  and  slender, 
the  Indians  cut  them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit; 
and  in  doing  this  they  suffer  no  loss,  for  the 
stems  are  only  one  year’s  growth,  and  would  die 
if  not  cut;  but  the  roots  continue,  and  new 
stems  soon  spring  up,  which  in  a  year  produce 
ripe  fruit  also.  From  the  ripe  plantains  they 
make  a  liquor  called  mistaw.  When  they  make 
this,  they  roast  the  fruit  in  their  husks,  and, 
after  totally  beating  them  to  a  mash,  they  pour 
water  upon  them,  and,  as  the  liquor  is  wanted, 
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it  is  drawn  off.  But  the  nature  of  this  fruit  is 
such,  that  they  will  not  keep  long  without  run¬ 
ning  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them  at  all 
times,  they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and  dry 
them  over  a  slow  lire,  and,  as  they  stand  in  need 
of  mistaw,  they  mash  the  cakes  in  water,  and 
they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  fresh  fruit. 
These  cakes  are  exceedingly  convenient  to  make 
this  liquor  in  their  journeys,  and  they  never  fail 
to  carry  them  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves  of 
the  tree,  being  large  and  spacious,  serve  the 
Indians  for  tablecloths  and  napkins. 

Musa  sapientum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  banana  tree ;  called  also,  Banana,  Bana- 
neira,  Ficoides,  Ficus  indica,  Musa  Jructu  cucu- 
merino  breviori,  Senoria,  and  Pacecira.  This 
and  the  plantain-tree  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  productions  of  the  earth.  The  banana 
tree  is  cultivated,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  in 
Jamaica  ;  without  the  fruit  of  which,  Dr.  Wright 
says,  the  island  would  scarcely  be  habitable,  as 
no  species  of  provision  would  supply  their 
place.  Even  flour,  or  bread  itself,  would  be  less 
agreeable,  and  less  able  to  support  the  laborious 
negro,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  his  business,  or 
to  keep  in  health.  Plantains  also  fatten  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  domestic 
animals.  The  leaves,  being  smooth  and  soft, 
are  employed  as  dressings  after  blisters.  The 
water  from  the  soft  trunk  is  astringent,  and 
employed  by  some  to  check  diarrhoeas.  Every 
other  part  of  the  tree  is  useful  in  different  ways 
in  rural  economy.  The  leaves  are  used  as 
napkins  and  tablecloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs. 
The  second  sort,  rnusa  sapientum,  or  banana 
tree,  differs  from  the  paradisaica,  in  having  its 
stalks  marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and 
spots.  The  fruit  is  shorter,  straighter,  and 
rounder;  the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a  more 
luscious  taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green  ;  but, 
when  ripe,  is  very  agreeable,  either  eaten  raw  or 
fried  in  slices  as  fritters,  and  is  relished  by  all 
ranks  of  people  in  the  West  Indies.  Both  the 
above  plants  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  whither,  it  is  believed, 
they  had  been  brought  from  Guinea,  where  they 
grow  naturally. 

MusAni.  Sal  ammoniac. 

MU'SCA.  (a,  ce.  f.  Mvtcicr) ;  from  yv'Ca, 
to  murmur.  )  A  very  extensive  genus  of  insects, 
of  the  order  Diptera.  The  fly. 

Musoadell.  Clary  wine.  A  sweet  wine 
made  from  the  flowers  of  the  clary.  Saida 
sclarea. 

Muscee  volitantes.  See  Pseudoblepsis. 

Musce'rda.  1.  The  dung  of  mice.  See 
Album  nigrum. 

2.  A  kind  of  lozenge  to  correct  frctor  of  the 
breath. 

MUSCLE.  ( Musculus ,  i.  m.  ;  a  diminu¬ 
tive  of  mus,  a  mouse,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  flayed  mouse.)  The  parts  that  are  usually 
included  under  this  name  consist  of  distinct 
portions  of  flesh,  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  ;  the  motions  ot  which,  in  a  natural 
and  healthy  state,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  called  voluntary  mus¬ 
cles.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  of 
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the  body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction  to 
their  muscular  fibres  :  thus  the  heart  is  a  mus¬ 
cular  texture,  forming  what  is  called  a  hollow 
muscle;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  stomach,  in¬ 
testines,  &c.  are  enabled  to  act  upon  their 
contents,  merely  because  they  are  provided  with 
muscular  fibres ;  these  are  called  involuntary 
muscles,  because  their  motions  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  will.  The  muscles  of  respira¬ 
tion,  being  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the 
will,  are  said  to  have  a  mixed  motion.  The 
names  by  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  are  founded  on  their  size,  figure, 
situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres, 
or  their  origin  and  insertion  ;  but,  besides  these 
particular  distinctions,  there  are  certain  general 
ones  that  require  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  the 
fibres  of  a  muscle  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  in  a  straight  direction,  they  form  what 
anatomists  term  a  rectilinear  muscle ;  if  the 
fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they 
constitute  a  compound  muscle;  when  the  fibre: 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a  radiatec 
muscle;  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  witlj 
respect  to  the  tendon,  like  the  plume  of  a  pen 
a  penniform  muscle.  Muscles  that  act  in  op 
position  to  each  other  are  called  antagonists 
thus  every  extensor  has  a  flexor  for  its  anta 
gonist,  and  vice  versa.  Muscles  that  concur  in 
the  same  action  are  termed  congeneres.  Thl 
muscles  being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  lattel 
may  be  considered  as  levers,  that  are  moved  i  i 
different  directions  by  the  contraction  of  thosl 
organs.  That  end  of  the  muscle  which  adH 
heres  to  the  most  fixed  part,  is  usually  callet 
the  origin ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  morij 
moveable  part,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  ilj 
almost  every  muscle,  two  kinds  of  fibres  air 
distinguished:  the  one  soft,  of  a  red  colout 
sensible,  and  irritable,  called  Jleshy  fibres,  sen 
Muscular  fibre ;  the  other  of  a  firmer  texturjl 
of  a  white  glistening  colour,  insensible  withotn 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contracting,  anil 
named  tendinous  fibres.  They  are  occasional  1 1 
intermixed,  but  the  fleshy  fibres  generally  prill 
vail  in  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  muscll  l 
and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the  extremities.  |1 
these  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a  rouill 
slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the  feljl 
don  of  the  muscle:  on  the  other  hand,  if  till 
are  spread  into  a  broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termJH 
an  aponeurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thjji 
and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  membrarnj 
which  encloses  it,  as  it  were,  like  a  sheath,  antji 
dipping  down  into  its  substance,  surrounds  tijii 
most  minute  fibres  we  are  able  to  trace,  colli 
necting  them  to  each  other,  lubricating  thtjjil 
by  means  of  the  fat,  which  its  cells  contain  lln 
more  or  less  quantity  in  different  subjects,  aln 
serving  as  a  support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lyiUl 
phatics,  and  nerves  which  are  so  plentiful!  i 
distributed  through  the  muscles.  This  cellull 
membrane,  which  in  no  respect  differs  friljl 
what  is  found  investing  and  connecting  1 1 1*3 
other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  sometin  i 
mistaken  for  a  membrane  peculiar  to  the  m 
cles ;  and  hence  we  often  find  writers  givinj 
the  name  of  membrana  propria  m uscuiosa.  '1 
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muscles  owe  the  red  colour  which  so  particu¬ 
larly  distinguishes  their  belly  part,  to  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  arteries,  which  are  every  where 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  reticular 
! substance;  for  their  fibres,  after  having  been 
i macerated  in  water,  are  (like  all  other  parts  of 
i  the  hotly  divested  of  their  blood)  found  to  be  of 
a  white  colour.  These  arteries  usually  enter 
the  muscles  by  several  considerable  branches, 
and  ramify  so  minutely  through  their  substance, 
that  we  are  unable,  even  with  the  best  mi¬ 
croscopes,  t>o  trace  their  ultimate  brandies. 
Iluysch  fancied  that  the  muscular  fibre  was 
hollow,  and  a  production  of  a  capillary  artery ; 
but  this  was  merely  conjectural.  The  veins, 
for  the  most  part,  accompany  the  arteries,  but 
are  found  to  be  larger  and  more  numerous. 
The  lymphatics,  likewise,  are  numerous,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  great  proportion  of 
reticular  substance  which  is  every  where  found 
investing  the  muscular  fibres.  The  nerves  are 
distributed  in  such  abundance  to  every  muscle, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  alone  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  greater  proportion  of  neivons  in- 
tfluence  than  the  largest  viscera ;  as  the  liver, 
•for  instance.  They  enter  the  generality  of 
muscles  by  several  trunks,  the  branches  of 
■which,  like  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  are  so 
iminutely  dispersed  through  the  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  that  their  number  and  minuteness  soon 
elude  the  eye  and  the  knife  of  the  anatomist. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture,  as  ground¬ 
less  as  all  the  other  conjectures  on  this  subject, 
Ithat  the  muscular  fibre  is  ultimately  nervous. 

A  Table  of  the  Muscles.  —  The  generality  of 
anatomical  writers  have  arranged  muscles  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  several  uses;  but  this  method 
ts  evidently  defective,  as  the  same  muscle  may 
very  often  have  different  and  opposite  uses. 

I  he  method  here  adopted  is  that  more  usually 
followed  at  present  ;  they  are  enumerated  in 
he  order  in  which  they  are  situated,  beginning 
with  those  that  are  placed  nearest  the  integu¬ 
ments,  and  proceeding  from  these  to  the  mus- 
les  that  are  more  deeply  seated. 

[Ihe  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the  muscles 
ire  in  pairs,  except  those  marked  thus*.] 

Muscles  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium: 

—  Occipito  frontalis.*  Corrugator  supercilii. 

Muscles  ol  the  eyelids  :  —  Orbicularis  palpe¬ 
brarum.  Levator  palpebrce  superioris. 

Muscles  of  the  eyeball: — Rectus  superior, 
tectus  inferior.  Rectus  internus.  Rectus  ex- 
•ermis.  Obliquus  superior.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth  :  —  Levator 
jalpebrte  superioris  alaique  nasi.  Levator  labii 
■uperioris  proqnius.  Levator  anguli  oris.  Zi y- 
r omaticus  major.  Zygomalicus  minor.  Buc- 
nnator.  Depressor  anguli  oris.  Depressor  labii 
njenoris.  Orbicularis  oris.*  Depressor  labii  su- 
nerwns  alrcque  nasi.  Constrictor  nasi.  Levator 
ncnli  vel  labii  injerioris . 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear  :  —  Superior  auris. 
>1>‘h-;rtor  auris.  Posterior  auris.  Helicis  major, 
nelicis  minor.  Tragicus.  Anlitragicus.  Trans- 
•ersus  auris. 

Muscles  of  the  internal  ear  :  —  Laxator  tqm- 
rW-  Membrana  tympani.  Tensor  lympani. 
\tupcdius. 
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Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  :  —  Temporalis. 
Massctcr.  Pterygoideus  extemus.  Pterygoideus 
internus. 

Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  : 

—  Platysma  myoides.  Sterne  zleidomastoidcus. 
Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides : 

—  Digastricus.  Mylo-hyoideus.  Genio-hyoideus. 
Genio-glossus.  Hyo-glossus.  Lingualis. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  os  hyoides 
and  trunk  :  —  Sterno-hyoideus.  Crico-hyoideus. 
Sterno-thyroideus.  Thyro -hyoideus.  Crico-thy- 
roideus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides 
laterally  :  —  Stylo-glossus.  Stylo-hyoides.  Stylo- 
pharyngeus.  Circumflexus.  Levator  palati  mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces  : _ 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Palatopharyngeus. 
Azygos  uvula:.  * 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pharynx  :  —  Constrictor pharyngis  superior.  Con¬ 
strictor  pharyngis  medius.  Constrictor  phan/ngis 
inferior. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis  :  —  Crico- 

arytamoideus  posticus.  Crico-arytcenoideus  la¬ 
teralis.  Thyro-aryteenoideus.  Arytcenoidcus 
obliquus.  *  Arytamoideus  transversus.  *  Thyro- 
epigloltideus.  Arytreno-epiglottideus. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  :  —  Obliquus  descendens  extemus. 
Obliquus  ascendens  internus.  Transversalis  ab¬ 
dominis.  Rectus  abdominis.  Pyramidalis. 
Muscles  about  the  male  organs  of  generation  : 

—  Darios.  *  Cremaster.  Erector  penis.  Ac¬ 
celerator  urines.  Transversus  perinei. 

Muscles  of  the  anus  :  —  Sphincter  ani.*  Le¬ 
vator  ani.* 

Muscles  of  the  female  organs  of  generation  : 

—  Erector  clitoridis.  Sphincter  imginee. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis  : _ Obtu¬ 

rator  internus.  Coccygeus. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  :  —  Diaphragma*  Quadratus  lumbo- 
rum.  Psoas  parvus.  Psoas  magnus.  Iliacus 
internus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax  :  Pectoral!  major.  Subclavius .  Pec- 
tor  alls  minor.  Scrralus  major  ant  it:  us. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  ribs,  and  within 
the  thorax  :  —  Intercostales  extemi.  Intercostales 
interni.  Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  close  to  the  vertebrae :  —  Longus  colli. 
Rectus  internus  capitis  major.  Rectus  capitis 
internus  minor.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk  :  —  Trapezius.  Latissimus  dorsi.  Ser- 
rat  us posticus  inferior.  Rhomboideus.  Splenitis. 
Serratus  superior  posticus.  Spinalis  dorsi.  Le- 
valores  costarum.  Sacro  lumbal!.  Longissimvs 
dorsi.  Complexus.  Trachelo  mastoideus.  Le¬ 
vator  scapula.  Semi-spinal!  dorsi.  Mullifidus 
spina:.  Semi-spinalis  colli.  Transversalis  colli. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  Obliquus  capitis 
superior.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  Scalenus. 
Inter  spinales.  Interim  nspersales . 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities: — Su- 
pra-spinatus.  Infra-spinatus.  Teres  minor. 
Teres  major.  DcUoitles.  Coracobrachialis.  Sub- 
scapularis. 

3  N 
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Muscles  situated  on  the  os  humeri  :  —  Biceps 
Jlexor  cubiti.  Jlrachialis  interims.  Biceps  ex¬ 
tensor  cubiti.  Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  fore-arm  :  —  Supin¬ 
ator  radii  longus.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  Extensor  di¬ 
gitorum  communis.  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 
Extensor  carpi  vlnaris.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris . 
JJatmaris  longus.  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Pronator 
radii  teres.  Supinator  radii  brevis.  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus.  Extensor  primi 
inlernodii.  Extensor  secundi  internodii.  Indi¬ 
cator.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Flexor  di¬ 
gitorum  profu  ndus.  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Pro¬ 
nator  radii  quadratus. 

Muscles  situated  chiefly  on  the  hand  :  —  Lv lu¬ 
bricates.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus.  Opponens 
pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis  manus.  Adductor 
pollicis  manus.  Abductor  indicis  manus.  Pal- 
maris  brevis.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti.  Flexor  parvus  minimi 
digiti.  Interossei  interni.  Interossei  externi. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities:  —  Pec- 
tinalis.  Triceps  adductor  Jemoris.  Obturator 
externus.  Gluteus  maximus.  Gluteus  minimus. 
Gluteus  medius.  Pyriformis.  Gemini.  Quadra- 
t  us  Jemoris. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh :  —  Tensor 
vagina:  Jemoris.  Sartorius.  Pectus  femoris. 

Pastas  externus.  Vastus  interims.  Cruralis. 

Semi-tendinosus.  Semi-membranosus.  Biceps 

Jlexor  cruris.  Popliteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg  :  —  Gastrocnemius 
externus.  Gastrocnemius  internus.  Plantaris. 
Tibialis  anticus.  Tibialis  posticus.  Peroneus 

longus.  Peroneus  brevis.  Extensor  longus 
digitorum  pedis.  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  pedis. 

Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  the  foot  :  —  Ex¬ 
tensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor  brevis  digi¬ 
torum  pedis.  Lumbricales  pedis.  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis  pedis.  Abductor  pollicis  pedis.  Adductor 
pollicis  pedis.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis.  Transversales 
pedis.  Interossei  pedis  externi.  Interossei  pedis 
interni. 

MUSCULAR.  ( Muscularis ;  from muscu- 
lus,  a  muscle.)  Belonging  to  a  muscle. 

Muscui.au  fibre.  Fibra  muscularis.  The 
fibres  that  compose  the  body  of  a  muscle  are 
disposed  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  ;  hut  these 
fasciculi  are  divisible  into  still  smaller  ones; 
and  these  again  are  probably  subdivisible  ad 
infinitum.  The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able 
to  trace  seems  to  be  somewhat  plaited;  these 
plaits  disappearing  when  the  fibre  is  put  upon  the 
stretch,  seem  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  con¬ 
traction,  and  have  probably  induced  some  writers 
so  assert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or 
spiral.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  structure  of  these  fibres,  their  form, 
size,  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  atoms  that 
compose  them.  A  fibre  is  essentially  composed 
of  fibri iw  and  ozmazome,  receives  a  great  deal  of 
flood,  and,  at  least,  one  nervous  filament.  All 
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other  suppositions  arc  founded  only  on  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  we  shall  mention  only  the 
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principal  ones,  and  this  with  a  view  rather  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  than  to  afford 
him  information.  Borelli  supposes  them  to  be 
so  many  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy 
medullary  substance,  which  he  compares  to 
the  pith  of  elder,  spongiosa  ad  instar  sambuci. 
These  cylinders,  he  contends,  are  intersected  by 
circular  fibres,  which  form  a  chain  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  bladders.  This  hypothesis  has  since  been 
adopted  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  with  cer¬ 
tain  variations.  Thus,  for  instance,  Bellini  sup¬ 
poses  the  vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  shape  ; 
whereas  Bernouilli  contends  that  they  are  oval. 
Cowper  went  so  far  as  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  had  filled  these  cells  with  mercury  ;  a  mis¬ 
take,  no  doubt,  which  arose  from  its  insinuating 
itself  into  some  of  the  lymphatics.  It  is  observ 
able,  however,  that  Leeuwenhoeck  says  nothing 
of  any  such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  of  her  works,  Nature  seems  to  have  drawn 
a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond  which  no 
human  penetration  will  probably  ever  extend 
By  chemical  analysis,  muscle  is  found  to  con-! 
sist  chiefly  of  fibrine,  with  albumen,  gelatine.) 
extractive,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  am 
monia,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  potash 

Muscular,  motion.  Muscular  motions  art 
of  three  kinds:  namely,  voluntary,  involuntary 
and  mixed.  The  voluntary  motions  of  muscl 
are  such  as  proceed  from  an  immediate  exertioi 
of  the  active  powers  of  the  will :  thus  the  mint; 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  t 
knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c.  Th 
involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those  whic 
are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  ow 
accord,  without  any  attention  of  the  mind, 
consciousness  of  its  active  power ;  as  the  co 
traction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  vein 
absorbents,  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  min 
motions  are  those  which  are  in  part  under  tl 
control  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily  ail 


without  our  being  conscious  of  their  acting  ;  an| 


is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  tl 
intercostals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  tl; 
diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter  ai 
thicker  ;  both  its  origin  and  insertion  are  drav| 
towards  its  middle.  The  sphincter  muscles  a 
always  in  action  ;  and  so,  likewise,  are  anlagon 
muscles,  even  when  they  seem  at  rest.  Wh 
two  antagonist  muscles  move  with  equal  fori 
the  part  which  they  are  designed  to  move  remai 
at  rest ;  hut  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muse 
remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acts,  the  p; 
is  moved  towards  the  centre  of  motion. 

When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  contracts.  I 
muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it  etj 
tracts,  and  endeavours  to  acquire  its  forn 
dimensions,  as  soon  as  the  stretching  cause 
removed  :  this  takes  place  in  the  dead  body, 
muscles  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  also  in  p; 
not  muscular;  and  is  called,  by  the  immot 
Haller,  vis  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elastica. 
is  greater  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and 
called  the  tone  of  the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otlierv 
irritated,  it  contracts  independent  of  the  \v 
This  power  is  called  irritability,  and,  by  Hal 
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.'is  insita :  It  is  a  property  peculiar  to,  and  iu- 
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between  muscular  contraction  and  the  vital  ac- 
nerent  in,  the  muscles.  The  parts  of"  our  body  J  tions,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given, 
illicit  possess  this  property  are  called  irritable ;  |  lherc  is  no  want  of  attempts  to  explain  t he  ac- 
ns  the  heart,  arteries,  muscles,  &c.,  to  distinguish  f  lion  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nerve 
them  from  those  parts  which  have  no  muscular 
ibres.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  this  pro¬ 
perty  peculiar  to  various  parts,  the  heart  is  the 
oost  irritable,  then  the  stomach  and  intestines; 


and  tile  brain,  in  muscular  contraction ;  but 
none  of  the  proposed  hypotheses  can  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

Instead  of  following  such  speculations,  which 
he  diaphragm,  the  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  J  can  be  easily  invented  or  refuted,  and  which 
nd,  at  length,  the  various  muscles  follow;  but  ought  to  be  banished  from  physiology,  it  is  no¬ 
lle  degree  of  irritability  depends  upon  the  age, 
ex,  temperament,  mode  of  living,  climate,  state 
>f  health,  idiosyncrasy,  and  likewise  upon  the 
lature  of  the  stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either  through 
he  medium  of  the  will  or  any  foreign  body,  it 
rontracts ;  and  its  contraction  is  greater  or  less  in 
iroportion  as  the  stimulus  applied  is  greater  or 
ess.  The  contraction  of  muscles  is  different 
iccording  to  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their 
ontraction :  thus,  the  heart  contracts  with  a 
erk  ;  the  urinary  bladder  slowly  and  uniformly ; 
uncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres  vibrate;  and 
he  abdominal  muscles  act  slowly  in  expelling 
he  contents  of  the  rectum.  Relaxation  gene- 
ally  succeeds  the  contraction  of  muscles,  and 
lternates  with  it. 

Muscular  contraction,  such  as  takes  place 
1  the  ordinary  state  of  life,  supposes  the  free 
.xercise  of  the  brain,  of  the  nerves  which 
liter  the  muscles,  and  of  the  muscles  them- 
elves.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  C.  Bell  and 
>1.  Magendie  have  shown  that  the  anterior 
olumns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  the  immediate  seat 
f  that  modification  of  nervous  power  on  which 
he  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  depends, 
ivery  one  of  these  organs  ought  to  receive 
irtenal  blood,  and  the  venous  blood  ought  not 
o  remain  too  long  in  its  tissue.  If  one  of 
lese  conditions  is  wanting,  the  muscular  con- 
action  is  weakened,  injured,  or  rendered  im- 
ossible. 

Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction.  —  When 
muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  shorten,  become 
ard,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  without  any 
reparatory  oscillation  or  hesitation :  they  acquire, 

1  at  once,  such  an  elasticity,  that  they  are  capable 
f  vibrating  or  producing  sounds.  The  colour 
f  the  muscle  does  not  appear  to  change  in  the 
ustant  of  contraction  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
ndency  to  become  displaced,  which  the  aponeu- 
■'ses  oppose. 

There  have  been  discussions  about  the  size  of 
muscle  in  its  contracted  and  relaxed  state, 
he  question  does  not  seem  to  be  resolved  in 
hicli  of  these  states  it  is  most  voluminous:  it 
,  happily,  of  small  consequence. 

The  whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of 
uscular  contraction  passes  in  the  muscles; 
u>  to  a  certainty,  no  action  can  take  place 


ithout  the  immediate  action  of  the  brain  and 
•e  nerves. 

If  the  brain  of  a  man  or  of  an  animal  is  com¬ 
essed,  the  faculty  of  contracting  the  muscles 
ases:  the  nerves  of  a  muscle  being  cut,  it 
>ses  all  power. 

What  change  happens  in  the  muscular  tissue 
inng  the  state  of  contraction  ?  This  is  totally 
’‘known.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference 


cessary  to  study  in  muscular  contraction, —  1st, 
the  intensity  of  the  contraction  ;  2dly,  its  dura¬ 
tion  ;  Sdly,  its  rapidity  ;  dthly,  its  extent. 

The  intensity  of  muscular  contraction,  that  is, 
the  degree  of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw 
themselves  together,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  brain  ;  it  is  generally  regulated  by  the  will, 
according  to  certain  limits,  which  are  different  in 
different  individuals.  A  particular  organisation 
of  the  muscles  is  favourable  to  the  intensity  of 
their  contraction  :  this  organisation  is  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  fibres,  strong,  of  a  deep  red,  and 
striated  transversely.  With  an  equal  power  of 
the  will,  these  will  produce  much  more  power¬ 
ful  effects  than  muscles,  whose  fibres  are  fine, 
colourless,  and  smooth.  However,  should  a 
very  powerful  cerebral  influence,  or  a  great  exer¬ 
tion  of  tile  will,  be  joined  to  such  fibres,  the  con¬ 
traction  will  acquire  great  intensity;  so  that  the 
cerebral  influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  are  the  two  elements  of  the 
intensity  of  muscular  contraction. 

A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found 
united,  in  the  same  individual,  with  that  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  intense  contractions  :  these  elements  are 
almost  always  in  an  inverse  ratio.  When  they 
are  united,  they  produce  astonishing  effects. 
Perhaps  this  union  existed  in  the  athletes  of  an¬ 
tiquity  :  in  our  times  it  is  observed  in  certain 
mountebanks. 

The  muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a 
wonderful  degree  by  the  action  of  the  brain 
alone  :  we  know  the  strength  of  an  enraged  per¬ 
son,  of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in  convulsions. 

The  will  governs  the  duration  of  the  contrac¬ 
tion  :  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  time, 
however  it  may  vary  in  different  individuals. 
A  feeling  of  weariness  takes  place,  not  very 
great  at  first,  but  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
the  muscle  refuses  contraction.  The  quick  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  painful  feeling  depends  on  the 
intensity  of  the  contraction  and  the  weakness  of 
the  individual. 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of 
the  body  are  so  calculated  that  the  muscles  act 
in  succession,  the  duration  of  each  being  but 
short:  our  not  being  able  to  rest  long  in  the 
same  position  is  thus  explained,  as  an  attitude 
which  causes  the  contraction  of  a  small  number 
of  muscles  cannot  be  preserved  but  for  a  very 
short  time. 

The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  mus¬ 
cular  contraction  soon  goes  off,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  muscles  recover  the  power  of  contract- 
ing. 

The  quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to  a 
certain  degree,  subject  to  cerebral  influence:  wo 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  our  ordinary  motions: 
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but,  beyond  this  degree,  it  depends  evidently  on  1 
habit.  In  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  motion, 
there  is  an  immense  difference  between  that  of 
a  man  who  touches  a  piano  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  which  the  same  man  produces  after 
several  years’  practice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very 
great  difference  in  persons,  with  regard  to  the 
quickness  of  contractions,  either  in  ordinary  mo¬ 
tions,  or  in  those  which  depend  on  habit. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  contractions,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  will ;  but  it  must  necessarily  de¬ 
pend  on  the  length  of  the  fibres :  long  fibres 
having  a  greater  extent  of  contraction  than  those 
that  are  short. 

After  what  has  been  said,  wre  see  that  the  will 
has  generally  a  great  influence  on  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  muscles  :  it  is  not,  however,  indis¬ 
pensable  :  in  many  circumstances,  motions  take 
place,  not  only  without  the  participation  of  the 
will,  but  even  contrary  to  it:  we  find  very  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  this  in  the  effects  of  habit,  of 
the  passions,  and  of  diseases. 

Musculus.  See  Muscle. 

Musculus  cutaneus.  See  Platysma  myoidcs. 

Muscvlus  fascia:  lata:.  See  Tensor  vagina: 
femoris. 

Musculus  patientiee.  See  Levator  scapula:. 

Musculus  stapedius.  See  Stapedius. 

Musculus  supercilii.  See  Corrugator  supercilii. 

Musculus  tuba:  nonce.  See  Circumflcxus palati. 

MU'SCUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  the  moss  of  a  tree: 
from  yoaxos,  tender:  so  called  from  its  delicate 
and  tender  consistence.)  A  moss.  A  crvpto- 
gamous  plant,  which  has  its  fructification  con¬ 
tained  in  a  capsule. 

Mosses  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
splitting  of  the  capsule,  into,  — 

1.  Musci  frondosi,  the  capsule  of  which  is 
opcrculatc,  having  a  lid  and  the  fronds  very 
small. 

2.  Musci  hepatici,  liverworts;  the  capsules 
of  which  split  into  valves,  and  the  herbage  is 
frondose  and  stemless. 

The  parts  of  the  capsule  of  frondose  mosses, 
which  are  distinguished  by  particular  names, 
are,  — 

1.  The  surculus,  which  bears  the  leaves. 

2.  The  seta,  or  fruit-stalk,  which  goes  from 
the  surculus,  and  supports  the  theca. 

3.  The  theca,  or  capsule  ;  the  dry  fructifica¬ 
tion  adhering  to  the  apex  of  the  frondose  stem. 

4.  The  operculum,  or  lid,  found  in  the  fringe. 

5.  The  peristoma,  peristomium,  or  fringe, 
which,  in  most  mosses,  borders  the  opening  of 
the  theca. 

6.  The  calyptra,  the  veil,  placed  on  the  cap¬ 
sule  like  an  extinguisher  on  a  candle;  as  in 
Bryum  cccspilitium. 

7.  The  perichcelium,  a  slender  or  squamous 
membrane  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk. 

8.  The  fimbria,  or  fringe  ;  a  dentate  ring  of 
the  operculum,  by  the  elastic  force  ot  which  the 
operculum  is  displaced. 

9.  The  epiphragma,  a  slender  membrane  which 
shuts  the  fringe  ;  as  in  Polytricum. 

10.  The  sphrongidium,  or  columnula  ;  the  last 
column  or  filament  which  passes  the  middle 
of  the  capsule,  and  to  which  the  seeds  are  at¬ 
tached. 


Mosses  are  found  in  the  hottest  and  coldest 
climates.  They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life; 
and,  after  being  long  dried,  easily  recover  their 
health  and  vigour  by  moisture.  Their  beautiful 
structure  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Their 
species  are  numerous,  and  difficult  to  determine. 

Muscus  arboreus.  See  Lichen  plicatus. 

Mvscus  caninus.  See  Lichen  caninus. 

Muscus  clavatus.  See  Lycopodium. 

Muscus  cranii  humani.  See  Lichen  saxatilis 
and  Usnca. 

Muscus  camntalis.  See  Lichen  aphthosus. 

Muscus  erectus.  See  Lycopodium  selago. 

Muscus  islandicus.  See  Lichen  islandicus. 

Muscus  marinus.  See  Conferva  rupestris. 

Muscus  marilimus.  See  Corallina  officinalis. 

Muscus  pulmonariits  quercinus.  See  Lichen 
pulmonarius. 

Muscus  pyxidatus.  See  Lichen  pyxidatus, 

Muscus squamosus  terrestris.  See  Lycopodium. 

Mushroom.  See  Agaricus. 

Mushroom,  goat's  beard.  See  Clavaria. 

Mushroom,  hedgehog.  See  Hydnum  erina- 
ceum. 

Mu'sia  pattrve.  A  name  of  moxa. 

Musk.  See  Moschus. 

Musk,  artificial.  Let  three  fluid  drachm; 
and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  be  gradually  dropped| 
on  one  fluid  drachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber, j 
and  well  mixed.  Let  it  stand  twenty-fou 
hours,  then  wash  it  well,  first  in  cold,  and  then| 
in  hot  water.  One  drachm  of  this  resinousj 
substance,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  forms  a  good  tincture,  of  which  the  mean 
dose  is  twenty  minims.  In  preparing  the  above: 
great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  washin 
the  resin,  otherwise  it  is  offensive  to  the  stomach 

Musk-cranesbill.  See  Geranium  moschatum. 

Musk-melon.  See  Cucumis  melo. 

Musk- seed.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Mussel.  See  Mytilus. 

MUSSE'NDA.  (A  Ceylonese  word.)  Th 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Mussenua  pondosa.  Ray  attributes  a  coo 
ing  property  to  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  thij 
plant,  which  the  Indians  drink  by  the  name 
beleson. 

MUST.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grap 
By  fermentation  it  forms  wine. 

Mustard.  See  Sinapis. 

Mustard,  hedge.  See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Mustard,  mithridate.  See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  treacle.  See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  yellow.  See  Sinapis. 

MU'TICUS.  (From  mutilus,  without  horn; 
Beardless;  awnless:  applied  to  the  arista 
awn  of  plants.  Glumee  mutica,  beardless  husk 
See  Ghana. 

Muti'tas.  (as,  alis.  f.  ;  from  mutus,  dumb 
Dumbness.  See  Aphonia. 

Muza.  See  Musa. 

Mvaca'ntiia.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  yvs,  a  mom 
and  cucavOa,  a  thorn  :  so  called  because  its  prick 
leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is  intended 
be  preserved  from  mice.)  The  plant  butche 
broom.  See  lluscus  acu/eatus. 

Mv’ces.  Miwjr.  A  fungus. 

M  YCTL'RES.  Muicrypys.  The  narcs 
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Mycteropho'nia.  (From  /wicrripts,  the  nos- 
rils,  and  (puivr),  the  voice.)  Nasal  voice ;  that 
defect  of  voice  which  consists  in  speaking 
hrough  the  nose,  as  it  is  called.  —  Plouquet. 

Myiie'sis.  (From  /auSa o>,  to  abound  with 
moisture.)  It  imports,  in  general,  a  corruption 
of  any  part  from  a  redundant  moisture  ;  but 
Galen  applies  it  particularly  to  a  purulent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyelids. 

My'don.  ( MuStuu ;  from  puSaai,  to  grow  pu- 
irid. )  A  fleshy  fungus  in  a  fistulous  ulcer.  — 
'Tillius  Pollux. 

MYDRI'ASIS.  (is,  is.  f.  MuSpiairis,  deriva- 
iion  doubtful.)  A  preternatural  dilatation  of 
die  pupil. 

IVIYELI'TIS.  (From  pve\os,  marrow. )  This 
lame  has  been  given  to  inflammation  of  the 
:ubstance  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  signifies 
limply  inflammation  of  marrow.  As  the  word 
.uaji'  is  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify  the  spinal 
iord,  econitis  might  be  adopted  to  express  this 
lisease. 

M  YLABRIS.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in¬ 
sects.. 

Mylabkis  variaeilis.  Thi ;  is  brought  from 
China,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cantharides. 

Mylabris  cichorii.  This  species  is  said  to 
•>e  the  same  with  the  buprestis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  Pliny  tells  us  was  used  as  a  vesicatory. 

Myla'cris.  ( From  /.tuA tj,  a  grindstone :  so 
called  from  its  shape.)  The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

My'le.  MdA7).  ].  The  knee-pan. 

2.  A  mole  in  the  uterus. 

MY'LO  II  YOIUE'US.  This  muscle,  which 
vas  first  described  by  Fallopius,  is  so  called  from 
ts  origin  near  the  dentes  molares  (pvAoi),  and  its 
nsertion  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  thin,  flat 
muscle,  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
as  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by  the  anterior  por- 
ion  of  the  digastricus.  It  arises  fleshy,  and  a 
tittle  tendinous,  from  all  the  inner  surface  of 
he  lower  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the 
Dterygoideus  interims,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
jetween  the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle  of 
he  chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one 
jelly,  with  an  intermediate  tendinous  streak,  or 
inea  alba,  which  extends  from  the  chin  to  the 
■is  hyoides,  where  both  muscles  are  inserted  into 
he  lower  edge  of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  This 
aas  induced  Riolanus,  Winslow,  Albinus,  and 
■thers,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penniform 
nuscle.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  up¬ 
wards,  forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

Mylo-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
fuperior. 

M YocE'niAi.uM.  (urn,  i.  n.;  from  pma,  a  fly, 
aid  ue<pa\r],  a  head  :  from  its  resemblance  to 
■lie  head  of  a  fly. )  An  incipient  staphyloma. 

Myocoiu'tis.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  y.v s,  a  muscle, 
■nd  uoiAia,  a  belly.)  Inflammation  of  the  mus¬ 
ics  of  the  belly. 

M  YO'DESO'PSI  A  («,  «>.  f.  ;  from  yvi a,  a 
ly,  eiSos,  resemblance,  and  otfus,  vision.)  An 
ll-constructed  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
>hat  state  of  vision  in  which  muscce  volitavtes 
re  seen  before  the  eyes. 

M\0,L()GV.  {Mi/olui'ia,  ce.  I*.  ;  from  /jlvs, 
muscle,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
f  the  muscles. 
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MYOPIA,  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  you,  to  contract, 
and  unj/,  the  eye.)  Near-sightedness:  persons 
are  considered  near-sighted  who  cannot  sec  dis¬ 
tinctly  above  twenty  inches.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  exercise  of  vision  at  shorter  dis¬ 
tances  than  usual.  The  proximate  cause  is  the 
adunation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  a  focus  before 
the  retina.  This  disease  arises  from, 

1.  Too  great  a  convexity  of  the  cornea.  The 
cause  of  this  convexity  is  either  congenital,  or 
consists  in  a  greater  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
humour  :  hence  on  one  day  there  shall  be  a 
greater  myopia  than  on'  another. 

2.  Too  great  a  longitude  of  the  bulb.  This 
length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired  from  a 
congestion  of  the  humours  in  the  eye:  hence 
artificers  occupied  on  minute  objects,  as  the  en¬ 
gravers  of  seals,  and  persons  reading  much,  fre¬ 
quently,  after  puberty,  become  myopes. 

3.  Too  great  a  convexity  of  the  anterior  super¬ 
ficies  of  the  crystalline  lens.  This  is  likewise 
from  birth.  The  image  will  so  much  sooner  be 
formed  as  the  cornea  or  lens  is  more  convex. 
This  perfectly  accounts  for  short-sightedness; 
but  too  great  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  the  most 
common  cause. 

4.  Too  great  a  density  of  the  cornea,  or 
humours  ol  the  eye ;  for  optics  teach  us,  that  the 
rays  of  light  are  forced  into  a  focus  so  much  the 
sooner,  as  the  diaphanous  body  is  denser. 

5.  Too  dilated  a  pupil. 

6.  Infants,  from  the  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  are  aften  myopes  ;  but,  by  degrees,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  they  perceive  objects  more 
remotely,  by  the  cornea  becoming  less  convex. 
The  best  palliatives  of  this  disease  are  concave 
spectacles. 

MVOPS.  (ops,  opis.  n. ;  from  pvw,  to  con¬ 
tract,  and  anf/,  the  eye.)  One  who  is  near-sighted. 
See  Myopia. 

MY  O'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  Mufvcjis. )  A  disease 
of  the  eye,  which  consists  in  a  contraction  or  too 
small  perforation  of  the  pupil. 

MYOSI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  pus,  a 
muscle.)  Inflammation  of  a  muscle.  It  is  the 
term  applied  by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

Myoso'tis.  (is,  is.  f.  Mur,  a  muscle,  and 
ous,  uitos,  an  ear:  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally,  like  the  ear 
ol  a  mouse.)  See  Hieracium pilosella. 

M  ^  O'T  OMY.  (Myotomia,  <x.  f. ;  from  pvs, 
a  muscle,  and  repvco.  to  cut.)  The  anatomy  of 
the  muscles. 

MY  RPC  A.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  pupiuy,  however, 
appears  to  be  the  Tamar i.c  ga/lica.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  or  family  of  plants.  Class,  Dicecia; 
Order,  Tetrandria. 

Myrica  cerFfera.  A  North  American  plant, 
the  berries  of  which  yield  a  green  wax,  which  is 
made  into  candles.  The  root  is  strongly  as¬ 
tringent. 

Myrica  gale.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Dutch  myrtle  or  sweet  willow  ;  called  also, 
Myrtus  brabantica,  Myrtus  Anglica,  Myrlifolia 
belgica,  Gale,  Gagel,  Hus  sylvestris,  Acaron 
PUmgnus,  Elccagnus  cordo,  Chamcclccagnus,  and 
Dodoneea.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  this 
plant  have  a  strong,  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter 
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taste.  They  are  said  to  be  used  amongst  the 
common  people  for  destroying  moths  and  cuta¬ 
neous  insects,  and  the  infusion  is  given  internally, 
as  a  stomachic  and  vermifuge. 

MYRRCIN.  The  ingredient  of  wax  which 
remains  after  digestion  in  alkohol.  It  is  in¬ 
soluble,  also,  in  water  and  miller;  but  very  soluble 
in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Dr.  John,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it,  gave  it  this  name,  because  it  is  very 
abundant  in  the  wax  of  the  myrica  cerifera. 

Myriophy'i.lon.  (uin,  i.  n. ;  from  pupios, 
infinite,  and  tpuAAov,  a  leaf:  named  from  the 
number  of  its  leaves.)  Milfoil,  a  species  of 
Achillea.  See  Achillea  millefolium. 

MYRI'STICA.  ( a ,  tv.  f.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Dicecia;  Order,  Monadelpliia. 

Myristica  aromatic  a.  Swart’s  name  for 

the  nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica  mosciiata.  The  nutmeg  and 
mace  tree. 

1.  The  nutmeg ;  called  also,  Myristicee 
nucleus,  jYu.v  moschata,  Nucista,  A Tux  myristica, 
Chrysobalanus  Galeni,  Unguent  aria,  Assala,  and 
Xux  aromatica.  The  seed,  or  kernel,  of  the 
Myristica — foliis  lanceolatis,  fructu  glabro,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  a  spice  that  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  long  used,  both  for  culinary  and  medical 
purposes.  Distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  resembling  in  flavour 
the  spice  itself:  after  the  distillation,  an  insipid 
sebaceous  matter  is  found  swimming  on  the 
water;  the  decoction,  inspissated,  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  an  unctuous,  very  slightly  bitterish  taste, 
and  with  little  or  no  astringency.  Rectified 
spirit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs,  by 
infusion,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  distilla¬ 
tion  :  hence  the  spirituous  extract  possesses  the 
flavour  of  the  spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nut¬ 
megs,  when  heated,  yield  to  the  press  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  limpid,  yellow  oil.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  unctuous  substances,  called  oil  of 
mace,  though  really  expressed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  best  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
stone  jars  :  this  is  of  a  thick  consistence,  of  the 
colour  of  mace,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant 
smell.  The  second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured, 
and  much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland,  in  solid  masses,  generally  flat,  and  of  a 
square  figure.  The  third,  which  is  the  worst  of 
all,  and  usually  called  common  oil  of  mace,  is 
an  artificial  composition  of  suet,  palm  oil,  and 
the  like,  flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil  of 
nutmeg.  The  nutmeg  is  aromatic,  and  stoma¬ 
chic,  and  hence  it  has  been  •much  used  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  a  narcotic  power,  which 
resides  in  the  essential  oil.  See  Agrypnia. 

2.  Mace  is  the  middle  bark  of  the  nutmeg. 
A  thick,  tough,  reticulated,  unctuous  mem¬ 
brane,  of  a  lively,  reddish  yellow  colour,  ap- 
proacliing  to  that  of  salfron,  which  envelopes  the 
shell  of  the  nutmeg.  The  mace,  when  fresh,  is 
of  a  blood  red  colour,  and  acquires  its  yellow  hue 
iu  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  upon  hurdles 
fixed  above  one  another,  and  then,  it  is  said, 
sprinkled  with  sea- water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling 
in  carrying.  It  has  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  moderately  pungent  taste. 


It  is  in  common  use  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  t 
appears  to  be  in  its  general  qualities  nearly  ; 
similar  to  the  nutmeg.  The  principal  difference  jo 
consists  in  the  mace  being  much  warmer,  more  t 
bitter,  less  unctuous,  and  sitting  easier  on  weak  c 
stomachs.  Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to  | 
those  of  nutmeg,  but  is  less  astringent,  and  i,; 
its  oil  is  supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and  acrid.  rj 

Myristica  nux.  See  Myristica  mosciiata. 

Myristica  otoba.  This  species  grows  in  j  I 
Santa  Fe ;  and  also  produces  a  nutmeg. 

Myiime'cium.  MvppyKiov  ;  from  pvpg tj£,  an  . 
ant:  so  called  either  from  some  fancied  resem-  U 
blance,  or  from  its  occasioning  a  pain  like  the  fl 
sting  of  an  ant.  A  moist  soft  wart,  about  the  f  I 
size  of  a  lupin,  with  a  broad  base,  deeply  rooted,  ill 
and  very  painful.  It  grows  on  the  palms  of  r  j 
the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Myro'balan.  See  Myrobalanus. 

MYROBA'LANU S.  (ms,  i.  f.  ;  from  yvpos, 
an  unguent,  and  RaAavos,  a  nut:  so  called  be-  [1 
cause  it  was  formerly  used  in  ointments.)  A  I  I 
myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  fj 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  All  the  myro-j[j| 
balans  have  an  unpleasant  bitterish,  very  austere II 
taste,  and  strike  a  black  colour,  with  solutions  i# 
of  iron.  They  are  said  to  have  a  gently  pur-|> 
gative,  as  well  as  an  astringent  and  corroborating bfl 
virtue.  In  this  country  they  have  been  long!  i 
expunged  from  the  pharmacopoeias.  Of  this  M 
fruit  there  are  several  species. 


i 
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Myrobalanus  bellirica.  The  belliric  my¬ 
robalan.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  co. 
lour,  and  an  irregular  roundish  or  oblong  figure,: 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  j: 
an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  che'bula.  The  chebule  my¬ 
robalan.  This  resembles  the  yellow  in  figure 
and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  of  a  darker  colour,  in-, 
dining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and  has  a  thickei  Jj 
pulp.  . 

Myrobalanus  citiiina.  Y'ellow  myrobalan, fc 1 
This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  belliric 
with  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges 
and  as  many  smaller  between  them,  somewha 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

Myrobalanus  e'mblica.  The  emblic  myro| 
balan  is  of  a  dark  blackish  grey  colour,  roundish) 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  six  hexagonal  i 
faces,  opening  from  one  another. 

Myrobalanus  indica.  The  Indian  orblaclll 
myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  ocj  uq 
tangular,  differing  from  all  the  others  iu  havin.ll  t 
no  stone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of  one,  frot:l  Ml 
which  circumstance  they  are  supposed  to  hav  M 
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been  gathered  before  maturity. 


My  roll'.  (From  pvpov,  a  perfumed  oil.  W 
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A  French  term  for  a  medicated  volatile  oil. 

My'ron.  ( Mupor ;  from  pvptn,  to  flow  ell 
drop.)  An  ointment,  or  medicated  oil. 

MYRO'XYLON.  ( uin ,  i.  n.  ;  from  (tiepol 
an  ointment,  and  |i/Aor,  wood.)  The  name  cl 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lintuean  system.  Clas 
Diautlria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Myroxyi.on  lKRtnriaiUM.  The  systemat  | 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Peruvit 


balsam.  Dalsamum  peruvianum.  Putiochi  I'd 


Indian,  Mexican,  and  American  balsam.  Ca 


bareiba  is  the  name  of  the  tree  from  which,  a 
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lording  (o  Fiso  and  Ray,  it  is  taken.  It  is  the 
1  fyroxi/lon peruiferuni  of  Linnteus,  which  grows 
n  the  warmest  provinces  of  Soutli  America, 
nd  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance, 
is  very  part  of  the  tree  abounds  with  a  resinous 
nice;  even  the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent 
esinous  points,  like  those  of  the  orange  tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds  ;  or  rather, 
t  is  one  and  the  same  balsam,  having  three 
leveral  names:  —  1.  The  balsam  of  incision; 

The  dry  balsam  ;  3.  The  balsam  of  lotion. 
The  virtues  of  this  balsam,  as  a  cordial,  pectoral, 
nd  restorative  stimulant  and  tonic,  are,  by  some, 
bought  to  be  very  great.  It  is  given  with  ad- 
i  antage  from  5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a  dose,  in 
•yspepsia,  atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas, 
tephritic  complaints,  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
nd  suppressions  of  the  menses.  It  is  best 
aken  dropped  upon  sugar.  The  yoke  of  an 
:.gg,  or  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  will,  indeed, 
-issolve  it :  it  may,  by  that  way,  be  made  into 
n  emulsion  ;  and  it  is  less  acrid  in  that  form 
han  when  taken  singly.  It  is  often  made  an 
sigredient  in  boluses  and  electuaries,  and  enters 
nto  two  of  the  officinal  compositions,  —  the 
metura  balsami  Peruviani  composita,  and  the 
•roc  hi  sc  i  glycyrrhizae.  Externally,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  useful  application  to  relaxed  ulcers, 
ot  disposed  to  heal. 

MY'RRIIA.  (a,  <r.  f.  ;  a  Hebrew  word.) 
dpvpvt].  Mvppa.  The  name  stacte  has  also  been 
pplied  to  this  among  other  substances.  Myrrh, 
-he  plant  which  affords  this  drug  is  not  known. 
Jruce  conjectured  it  to  be  an  acacia.  Nees  Von 
vseubek  refers  it  to  the  genus  balsamodendron. 
he  tree  that  affords  the  myrrh,  which  is  ob- 
ained  by  incision,  grows  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
irabia  Felix,  and  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia 
hich  is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called 
y  Bruce,  Troglodyte.  Good  myrrh  is  of  a 
urbid  black-red  colour,  solid  and  heavy,  of  a 
eculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  Its  medicinal 
ffects  are  warm,  corroborant,  and  antisceptic: 
has  been  given  as  an  emmenagogue,  in  doses 
om  5  to  20  grains.  It  is  also  given  in  ca- 
nexies,  and  applied  externally  as  an  antiseptic 
nd  vulnerary.  In  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  Dr. 
•alien  remarks  that  it  heated  the  stomach,  pro- 
uced  sweat,  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in 
fecting  the  urinary  passages.  It  has  lately 
ome  more  into  use  as  a  tonic  in  hectical  cases, 
id  is  said  to  prove  less  heating  than  most 
dier  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh  dissolves 
most  totally  in  boiling  water;  but,  as  the 
fpior  cools,  the  resinous  matter  subsides.  Rec- 
lied  spirit  dissolves  less  of  this  concrete  than 
ater  ;  but  extracts  more  perfectly  that  part  in 
nch  its  bitterness,  virtues,  and  flavour  reside  : 
ie  resinous  matter  which  water  leaves  un- 
•ssolved  is  very  bitter  ;  but  the  gummy  matter 
Inch  the  spirit  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid, 
ie  spirituous  solution  containing  all  the  active 
irt  of  the  myrrh  :  it  is  applied  to  ulcers,  and 
her  external  affections  of  a  putrid  tendency; 

><  also  as  a  wash,  when  diluted,  for  the  teeth 
I  8ums-  The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  officinal, 
m  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  several  officinal 
•  euicines.  See  Mislura  ferri  composita,  and 

viola  aloes  cum  myrrha. 
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Mediums.  (From  pvppa,  myrrh  :  so  named 
from  its  myrrh-like  smell.)  Sweet  cicely.  See 

Scandix  odorata. 

M  vrsinklve'um.  (From  pvpaivy,  the  myrtle, 
and  cKaiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrtaca'ntiia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  pvpros,  a 
myrtle,  and  cucavOa,  a  thorn  ;  so  called  from  its 
likeness  to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves.) 
Butcher’s  broom.  See  liuscus. 

Myrti'danum.  ( From  yuepToy,  the  myrtle.) 
An  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk  of  the 
myrtle  ;  formerly  used  as  an  astringent. 

Myrtiforin  caruncles.  See  Carunculce  myrti- 
formes. 

Myrtiform  glands.  See  Carunculce  myrti- 
formes. 

Mi/rtillus.  See  Vaccinimn  myrtillus. 

M  yrti/tes.  An  old  medicine  prepared  with 

honey  and  the  juice  of  the  myrtle  berries. 

Myrtle.  See  Myrtus. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.  See  Myrica  gale. 

jMy'rtochei'i.ides.  (From  pvprov,  the  cli¬ 
toris,  and  x*ihos,  a  lip.)  The  nvmpha;  of  the 
female  pudenda. 

MYRTOI'DEiE.  A  natural  family  of 
plants,  of  which  the  myrtle  is  the  type. 

M  y'rton.  M vprov.  The  clitoris. 

MVRTUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  poppa,  because 
of  its  smell ;  or  from  Myrrha ,  a  virgin  who 
was  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this  tree, ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  myrtle. 
See  Myrtus  communis. 

Myrtus  brabantica.  See  Myrica  gale. 

Myrtus  caryophyTlata.  The  tree  which 
affords  the  clove  bark.  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

I  he  bark  of  this  tree,  Myrtus — pedunculis  tri. 
Jido-multifloris,  foliis  ovatis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a 
warm  aromatic,  of  the  smell  of  clove  spice,  but 
weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  of  the  cin¬ 
namon  flavour.  It  may  be  used  with  the  same 
views  as  cloves,  or  cinnamon. 

Myrtus  communis.  The  common  myrtle. 

Myrtus  communis  italica.  Oxymyrrhine. 
Oxymyrsine.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  re¬ 
commended  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and 
other  disorders  from  relaxation  and  debility. 
They  have  a  roughish,  and  not  unpleasant  taste, 
and  appear  to  be  moderately  astringent  and 
aromatic. 

Myrtus  pimenta.  The  tree  which  bears  the 
Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice.  Pimento.  Piper 
caryophyllatum.  Cocculus.  hull  aromaticus. 
Piper  chiapcc.  Amomum  pimenta.  Caryophyl- 
lus  aromaticus.  Caryophyllus  amcricanus.  Piper 
odoratum  jamaicense.  Myrtus —  Jloribus  tricho- 
toma-paniculatis,  foliis  oblongo-lahceolalis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  This  spice,  which  was  first  brought  over 
for  dietetic  uses,  has  been  long  employed  in  the 
shops  as  a  succedaneum  to  the  more  costly 
Oriental  aromatics :  it  is  moderately  warm,  of 
an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
The  pharmacopoeias  direct  an  aqueous  and 
spirituous  distillation  to  be  made  from  these 
berries;  and  also  an  essential  oil. 

MY'STAX.  (ax,  ac.is.  f.  Muirrof.)  1.  The 
3  N  4 
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liair  which  forms  the  beard  in  man,  on  each  side 
the  upper  lip. 

2.  The  upper  lip  itself. 

MY'STRUM.  Mvarpov.  An  ancient  mea¬ 
sure. 

Mystrum  magnum.  A  measure  containing 
three  ounces  and  eight  scruples,  when  applied  to 
wine,  and  three  ounces  when  applied  to  oil. 

Mystrum  parvum  A  measure  containing 
twenty  scruples  of  wine,  or  six  drachms  of 
oil. 

MY'TILUS.  (us,  i.  in.;  said  to  be  derived 
from  fiw.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  shell-fish. 
Class,  Vermes;  Order,  Testacca.  The  mussel 
or  muscle. 

Mytilus  Enu'i.is.  The  edible  or  eatable 
muscle.  This  is  found  in  the  European  seas,  in 
vast  beds,  and  generally  adhering  to  other  bodies 
by  a  long  silky  beard.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  by 
some,  when  boiled  ;  for  it  is  never  eaten  raw.  It 
is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  the  oyster ;  and  a 
small  quantity  often  disagrees.  It  sometimes 
acts  as  a  poison,  producing  in  some  cases  violent 
bowel  complaints;  in  others  a  nettle  rash,  ac¬ 
companied  with  asthma ;  and  in  others  a  peculiar 
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comatose  affection.  The  circumstances  under  1 
which  the  muscle  becomes  poisonous  are  not  i 
understood. 

Mytilus  margariti'ferus.  The  pearl  mus-  || 
cle,  found  in  the  American  and  Indian  seas.  It 
is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  still  broader  than  i 
it  is  long.  The  inside  is  beautifully  polished  ;  L 
produces  the  true  mother  of  pearl,  and  frequently  I  | 
the  most  valuable  pearls.  It  was  formerly  re-  i 
ferred  to  the  genus  ostrea. 

Myu'rus.  (Mwoepos  ;  from  pus,  a  mouse,  and 
ovpa,  a  tail.)  A  whimsical  name  given  by  the  | 
Greeks  to  a  sort  of  sinking  pulse,  the  second  |.| 
stroke  of  which  is  less  than  the  first,  the  third  i  ; 
than  the  second,  &c.,  the  pulse  thus  diminishing  11 
towards  the  end  like  a  mouse’s  tail.  Of  this  j)| 
there  are  two  kinds;  the  first  is,  when  the  pulse  I| 
sinks  progressively,  till  it  ceases;  the  other,  when  I  i, 
it  rallies  again,  in  some  degree,  but  finally  fails,  if 

Myxa.  Mo£a.  Mucus. 

Myxosarco'ma.  (From  gu|a,  mucus,  and  i  ^ 
crap(,  flesh.)  A  tumour  which  is  partly  fleshy  |  ft 
and  partly  mucous. 

My'xter.  (From  p v(a,  the  mucus  of  the  |  j) 
nose.)  The  nose  or  nostril. 


N. 


N.i  n  prescriptions,  this  letter  is  a  contraction 
for  numero,  in  number.  Thus,  Pil.  Flydrarg. 
N.  xij.,  means  mercurial  pills,  twelve  in  number. 

Na'cta.  An  abscess  of  the  breast. 

Na'ducf.m.  A  uterine  mole. 

N/E'VUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  natural  mark, 
spot,  or  blemish. 

N.evus  maternus.  Macula  matricis.  Stig¬ 
ma.  Metrocelis.  A  mother’s  mark.  A  mark 
on  the  skin  of  children,  which  is  horn  with 
them,  and  which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
longing  of  the  mother  for  particular  things,  or 
her  aversion  to  them ;  hence  these  marks  re¬ 
semble  mulberries,  strawberries,  grapes,  pines, 
bacon,  &c. 

Na'i  corona.  A  name  of  the  cowhage. 

Nail.  See  Unguis. 

Nqja.  See  the  Supplement. 

Naked.  See  Nudus. 

Na'kir.  A  name  given  by  Schenk  to  wan¬ 
dering  pains  in  the  limbs,  supposed  to  arise  from 
wind. 

Nanceic  acid.  (Acidum  nanceicum:  so 
called  by  Braconnot,  in  honour  of  the  town  of 
Nancy,  where  he  lived. )  Zumicacid.  lie  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  many  acescent  vegetable  substances; 
in  sour  rice;  in  putrefied  juice  of  beet-root;  in 
sour  decoction  of  carrots,  peas,  &c.  lie  ima¬ 
gines  that  this  acid  is  generated  at  the  same 
time  as  vinegar  in  organic  substances,  when 
they  become  sour.  It  is  without  colour,  does 
not  crystallise,  and  has  a  very  acid  taste. 

Nanus.  See  Dwarf. 

Nai>e'li.us.  (us,  i.  m.;  diminutive  of  napus; 


so  called  because  it  has  a  bulbous  root  like  that)  m 
of  the  napus.)  See  Aconitum. 

Na'piuh  flores.  Orange  floivers  are  some-iia 
times  so  called.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

NA'PIITHA.  (a,  tc.  f.  Na<p0a.)  A  na-  ! 
tive  combustible  liquid  of  a  yellowish  whitejtjj 
colour,  perfectly  fluid  and  shining.  It  feclsll 
greasy,  and  exhales  an  agreeable  bitumiuouslii  i 
smell.  It  occurs  in  considerable  springs  on;  t  o 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Sicily,  anrfj  ft 
Italy.  It  is  used  instead  of  oil,  and  differcU 
from  petroleum  obtained  by  distilling  coal  only  |s< 
by  its  greater  purity  and  lightness.  This  fluitj  til 
has  been  used  as  an  external  application  foil  liij 
removing  old  pains,  nervous  disorders,  such  ait  MS 
cramps,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  paralytic  afi  f/i 
fections,  &c. 

Naphtha  vilrioli.  See  JEther  sulphuricus.  Ill 

NA'PUTIIA LINE.  A  greyish  white  sub  L 
stance  found  during  the  rectification  of  thJf 
petroleum  of  the  coal-gas  works,  incrusting  the  #i| 

|  pipes.  It  may  be  obtained  in  thin  white  scaled  I it 
of  a  pearly  brightness,  by  slow  re-sublimation  fill 
j  in  glass  vessels.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*048|H 
It  has  a  strong  odour  of  naphtha,  is  insolubll  M 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  modeljl 
rately  so  in  alkohol  and  oils.  According  ti  |( 
l)r.  Ure’s  analysis,  it  is  a  solid  bicarburct  ctWj 
hydrogen. 

Napifolia.  See  Drassica. 

Napium.  See  Lapsana  communis. 

Napta.  See  Natta. 

Napus.  See  Drassica. 

Napus  dulcis.  See  Drassica  rapa. 
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Napus  sylvcslris.  See  B rassica  rapa. 

Napy.  See  Sinapi. 

Narca'phthum.  N apKacpdov.  An  aromatic 
tark  brought  from  India.  It  was  used  in  fu¬ 
migations. 

Na'rceine.  A  principle  detected  by  Pelletier 
n  opium.  Little  is  yet  known  concerning  it. 

NARCI'SSUS.  (7 is,  i.  m.)  A  genus  of 
Hants  in  the  Linntcan  system.  Class,  He.van- 
iria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Narcissus  pseudonarcissus.  Common  daf- 
iodil.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  emetic  and 
lathartic,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  anti- 
pasmodic.  Tlie  dose  of  the  former  is  _“ij. 
That  of  the  latter,  JJj.  or  more. 

NARCO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  vapKojtris ;  from 
:apKou ,  to  stupify.)  The  effect  of  a  narcotic. 

N  A  R  C  O'T  I C.  ( Narcoticus ;  from  vapKOOo, 
to  stupify.)  A  term  applied  substantively  and 
djectively  to  medicines  which  have  the  power 
f  stupifying  and  diminishing  the  activity  of 
-he  nervous  system.  Most  narcotics  have  a 
.egree  of  stimulating  power,  and  this  is  mani¬ 
fested  chiefly  when  they  are  given  in  small 
mses,  while  a  full  dose  generally  produces  the 
arcotic  effect  at  once,  without  any  apparent 
itimulation  preceding  it.  Cullen  believed  that 
he  stimulating  effect  is  owing  to  the  resistance 
tffered  by  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  to  the  seda- 
■  ve  influence  of  the  medicine ;  and  hence,  that  a 
urge  dose  is  immediately  sedative,  because  the 
-•distance  of  the  system  is  overpowered.  Brown, 
n  the  contrary,  maintained  that  narcotics  are 
1  reality  highly  diffusible  stimuli,  which  exhaust 
me  system  by  the  rapidity  of  their  action. 

Thus,  Cullen  regarded  them  as  directly  se- 
ative  and  indirectly  stimulant ;  and  Brown, 
lirectly  stimulant  and  indirectly  sedative.  The 
hypothesis  of  Cullen  seems  much  preferable  to 
oat  of  Brown;  but  neither  of  them  is  now 
'enerally  received,  and  we  are  content  to  con- 
ess  that  we  do  not  know  how  narcotics  act. 
-o  the  class  of  narcotics  belong  opium,  hem- 
ock,  henbane,  belladonna,  aconite,  stramonium, 
amphor,  digitalis,  tobacco,  alkohol,  ether,  nux 
omica,  leopard’s  bane,  hop,  strong  scented  let- 
ace,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances.  Prussic 
kid  has  been  considered  as  a  narcotic,  but  it 
oes  not  seem  properly  referrible  to  this  class, 
t  seems  to  be  direct  sedative,  and  never  to 
xert  any  stimulating  power. 

NA'RCOIINE.  (a.  re,  f.  ;  so  called  be- 
ause  of  its  stupifying  power. )  An  active  prin- 
iple  of  opium.  See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Nard.  See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Bard,  Indian.  See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardo/stachys.  (ys,  eos.  f.  ;  from  vapbos, 
Pikenard,  and  maxes ,  sage. )  A  species  of  wild 
pge, resembling  spikenardin  itsleaves  and  smell. 

1  A'llpUS.  (us,  i.  f. ;  from  nard,  Syrian.) 
pikenard.  See  Lavendula  spica. 

Nardus  celtica.  See  Valeriana  celtica. 
urdus  indica.  See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardus  ilalica.  See  Lavendula  spica. 

Nardus  montana.  See  Asarum. 

Nardus  ruslica.  See  Asarum. 

Narifuso'iua.  ( From  nares,  the  nostrils, 
pid  funilo,  to  pour.)  Medicines  dropped  into 
ifc  nostrils  have  been  so  called. 
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NA'RIS.  (is,  is.  f.)  The  nostril.  The 
cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure, 
and  is  situated  under  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cranium,  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  The  two 
nostrils  are  composed  of  fourteen  bones,  viz. 
the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two  nasal,  two  la¬ 
chrymal,  two  inferior  spongy,  the  sphenoid,  the 
vomer,  the  ethmoid,  and  two  palatine  bones, 
which  form  several  eminences  and  cavities.  The 
eminences  are  the  septum  narium,  the  cavernous 
substance  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  called  the  su¬ 
perior  conchas,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones. 
The  cavities  are  three  pair  of  pituitary  sinuses 
namely,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  maxillary  ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  ;  the  ductus  nasalis,  the  spheno-palatine 
foramina,  and  anterior  palatine  foramina.  All 
these  parts  are  covered  with  periosteum,  and  a 
pituitary  membrane  which  secretes  the  mucus 
of  the  nostrils.  The  arteries  of  this  cavity  are 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  internal  jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  olfactory,  oph¬ 
thalmic,  and  superior  maxillary.  The  use  of 
the  nostrils  is  for  smelling,  respiration,  and 
speech. 

JVaris  compressor.  See  Compressor  naris. 

Na'rta.  (Napra,  ex  nardi  odore,  from  its 
smell.)  A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

NASAL.  ( Nasalis ;  from  nasus,  the  nose.  ) 
Appertaining  to  the  nose.  ' 

Nasal  fossae.  The  cavity  of  the  nares.  See 
Naris. 

Nasal  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
which  passes  to  the  inside  of  the  orbit,  and 
gives  off  a  branch  which  enters  the  nose  by  the 
foramen  orbitarium  internum  anterius,  re-enters 
the  cranium  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  again  descends  through  the 
same  plate  to  the  nose. 

Nasalis  labii  superioris.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Nasa'rium.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
mucus  of  the  nose.  —  Turton. 

Nasca'le.  1.  A  pessary. 

2.  A  compress  of  lint,  or  other  soft  material 
impregnated  with  some  medicament,  intended  to 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina _ P.  Morel. 

Nasca'phthum.  NaoKatpQor.  The  same  as 
narcapthon. 

Nasi  depressor.  See  Depressor  labii  superioris 
aleeque  nasi. 

Nasi  ossa.  The  two  small  hones  of  the 
nose,  that  are  so  termed,  form  the  bridge  of  the 
nose.  In  figure  they  are  quadrangular  and 
oblong. 

Na'so-loea'jus.  The  name  given  by  Chaussier 
to  one  of  the  filaments  of  the  nasal  nerve. 

Na'so-ocula'ris.  Soemmering’s  name  for 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

Na'so-fa'latine  ganglion.  A  small  ganglion 
situated  in  the  anterior  palatine  foramen. 

Naso-palatine  nerve.  A  twig  sent  out  from 
the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

Na'so-pa'lpkbral  muscle.  The  orbicular 
muscle  of  the  eye.. —  Chaussier. 

Na'so-supercilia'ris.  The  corrugator  su- 
percilii  muscle. 

NASTU'RTIUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  quod  nasum 
tarqueal,  because  the  seed,  when  bruising,  ini- 
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fates  the  nose  !)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ; 
Orel  er,  Siliquosa. 

Nasturtium  aquaticum.  See  Sisymbrium  nas¬ 
turtium. 

Nasturtium  lwrtense.  See  Lepidium. 

Nasturtium  indicum.  See  Tropeeolum. 

NA'SUS.  {us,  i.  m.)  The  nose.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  this  organ  is  composed  of  the 
dorsum,  or  bridge  of  the  nose  ;  the  lobe,  or  tip 
of  the  nose  ;  the  alee  nasrv,  or  sides  of  the 
nostrils;  and  the  columna,  or  inferior  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  septum.  For  the  internal  structure 
of  the  nose,  see  Naris  and  Smell. 

Nata.  See  Natta. 

NAT  A  NS.  (From  nato,  to  swim.)  Float¬ 
ing.  Applied  to  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  naturally 
under,  and  different,  and  are  called  demersed, 
immersed,  and  submersed  ;  as  in  Potamogeton 
natans. 

N A'TES.  (cs,  is.  f. ;  from  nato  to  flow: 
because  the  excrements  are  discharged  from 
them.)  1.  The  buttocks. 

2.  Two  of  the  eminences  of  the  brain,  called 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  are  so  named  from 
their  resemblance. 

Nates  cerebri.  See  Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

NA'TItON.  (Indeclinable.  So  called  from 
Natron,  a  lake  in  Judaea,  where  it  was  found.) 
Natrum.  1.  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
alkali  now  called  soda.  See  Soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  found  crystallised 
in  Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Natron,  and  in  other 
hot  countries,  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt 
water.  It  is  an  impure  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
and  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  common  and 
the  radiated. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  obtained  by  burning  various  marine  plants. 
See  Soda. 

Natron  muriatum.  See  Satire  murias. 

Natron  preeparatum.  See  Sodce  subcarbonas. 

Natron  tartarisatum.  See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Natron  vitriolatum.  See  Sodce  sulphas. 

Natta.  Nata.  Napta. 

Na'tul.*.  (Diminutive  of  nates,  the  but¬ 
tocks  :  so  called  front  their  resemblance.)  The 
two  uppermost  of  four  small  eminences  of  the 
brain.  See  Nates. 

NATURAL.  Naturalis.  Appertaining  to 
nature. 

Natural  actions.  See  Actions. 

Natural  functions.  See  Actions. 

Natural  orders.  A  division  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  animals,  plants,  &c.,  from  their  exter¬ 
nal  habits  or  characters.  See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Natura'lia.  (n,  um.  pi.  n. ;  from  natura, 
nature.)  The  parts  of  generation. 

NAUCLEA.  The  -name  of  a  genus  of 
plants. 

Nauclea  gambir.  The  plant  which  yields 
the  East  Indian  kino.  See  kino. 

NAU'SEA.  {a,  t r.  f.  Nauirca ;  from  vans, 
a  ship  :  because  it  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
produced  by  sailing  in  a  ship.)  An  inclination 
to  vomit  without  effecting  it.  See  Sickness. 

Nausiosis.  See  Nausea. 

Nautia.  See  Nausea. 
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Nauticus  musculus.  The  sailor’s  muscle.  It 
File  tibialis  posticus  was  so  named  by  Spige-  ji 
lius,  because  it  is  employed  in  the  act  of  climb-  i 
ing. 

Navew.  See  Tlrassica  rapa. 

Navew,  garden.  See  Brassica  rapa. 

Navew,  sweet.  See  Brassica  rapa. 

NAVFCULAR.  ( Navieularis ;  from  na-  i 
vicula,  a  little  boat. )  1 .  Boat-like.  See  Navi-  |i  | 

culare  os. 

2.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants  ;  as  the  valves  | 
of  the  seed-vessels  of  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  and  the  |  | 
lower  petal  of  many  of  the  papilionaceous  pj 
blossoms. 

N  A  VICULA' IIE  OS.  Naviforme  os.  j  I 
Cymba.  A  bone  of  the  tarsus  is  so  called,  from  |-  j 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  boat. 

Naviformis.  See  Navicular. 

Neavolita'nus  mo'rbus.  The  venereal  dis-l| 
ease  has  been  so  called,  because  it  was  supposed  rl 
to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  army  of  ^  j 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  during  the  siege  El 
of  Naples,  in  1 495. 

Near-sightedness.  See  Myopia. 

NE'BULA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  ve<pe\i].  I.  Ail 
superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  occupying 
only  its  outer  layer. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the  urine,  i  ij 
after  it  has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NECK.  Collum.  The  parts  which  formiMl 
the  neck  are  divided  into  external  and  internal,  i  i* 

1.  The  external  parts  are  the  common  inte-l 
gumerits,  several  muscles,  eight  pair  of  cervical  is 
nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  ccre-nfl 
brum,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve  ;  the  two!  a 
carotid  arteries,  the  two  external  jugular  veins, in 
and  the  two  internal  ;  the  glands  of  the  neck, in 
viz.  the  jugular,  submaxillary,  cervical,  andj  (J 
thyroid. 

2.  The  internal  parts  are  the  fauces,  pharynx, jW 
oesophagus,  larynx,  and  trachea. 

3.  The  bones  of  the  neck  are  the  scvenW^ 
cervical  vertebras. 

Necroscopical.  (From  vei epos,  dead,  and 
ffKoreco,  to  explore.)  Relating  to  the  examin-| 
ation  of  dead  bodies. 

NECRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  reKpoar,  uii* 
destroy.)  This  word,  the  strict  meaning  ol  i!| 
which  is  only  mortification,  is,  by  the  genera  jU 
consent  of  surgeons,  confined  to  an  affection  ol  i:: 
the  bones.  The  death  of  parts  of  bones  was  nop  a 
distinguished  from  caries,  by  the  ancients  I  m 
However,  necrosis  and  caries  are  essentially  l)i 
different ;  for,  in  the  first,  the  affected  part  ol  m 
the  bone  is  deprived  of  the  vital  principle  ;  bul 
this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is  simply  cariouslf| 
Caries  is  very  analogous  to  ulceration;  whilll 
necrosis  is  exactly  similar  to  mortification  of  th<  a 
soft  parts. 

Necrosis  ustilagi'nea.  A  painful  convullfl 
sive  contraction  of  the  limbs.  See  7? aphonia.  M 

NE'CTAR.  ( ar ,  aris.  n.  N eurap,  thljj 
drink  of  the  gods.)  A  drink  made  of  win  |oj 
and  honey. 

N E C T A ' R I U I\ I .  ( tun,  ii.  n.  ;  from  neclifl 
tar,  because  it  contains  a  sweet  honey-like  fiuid.J : 1 
The  nectary  or  honey-cup.  An  accidental  pail  I  at 
of  a  flower,  which  does  not  come  under  tl  lull 
description  of  any  of  its  organs.  It  may  be  da 
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fined  that  part  of  the  corolla  which  contains  or 
which  secretes  honey,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
co  a  nectary  that  honey  be  present. 

Scarce  a  flower  can  he  found  that  has  not 
more  or  less  honey,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
universally,  or  even  generally  formed,  by  an 
apparatus  separate  from  the  petals. 

In  monopetalous  flowers,  as  the  Lamium 
album,  the  dead  nettle,  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
■ontains,  and  probably  secretes,  the  honey,  with¬ 
out  any  evident  nectary. 

Sometimes  the  part  under  consideration  is  a 
oroduction  or  elongation  of  the  corolla,  as  in 
lie  violet:  sometimes,  indeed,  of  the  calyx,  as 
a  the  garden  nasturtium,  Tropteolum,  the  co- 
oured  calyx  of  which  partakes  much  of  the 
iature  of  the  petals. 

Sometimes  it  is  distant  from  both,  either  re¬ 
sembling  the  petals,  as  in  Aquilegia ;  or  more 
different,  as  in  F.  pi  medium,  Aconitum,  Helle- 
vorus,  Delphinium.  Such,  at  least,  is  what 
Linnanis  and  his  followers  understand  of  the 
.our  last-mentioned  plants. 

The  most  indubitable  of  all  nectaries,  as 
actually  secreting  honey,  are  those  of  a  glan- 
lular  kind.  In  the  natural  order  of  cruciform 
ilants,  composing  the  class  Tetradynamia,  there 
ire  generally  four  green  glands  at  the  base  of 
lie  stamens,  as  in  Dentaria  and  Sisymbrium; 
whilst  in  Pelargonium,  the  nectary  is  a  tube  ! 
running  down  one  side  of  the  flower-stalk. 
The  elegant  Parnassia  has  a  most  elaborate 
ppparatus  or  nectary.  —  Smith. 

From  the  figure  of  the  nectary,  it  is  said  to 

oe,— 

1.  Calcar  ate,  or  spur-like;  as  in  Aquilegia 
vulgaris,  Delphinium  ajar,  and  Antirrhinum 
■inaria. 

2.  Cucullate,  hooded ;  as  in  Impatiens  balsa- 
mina,  Aconitum,  and  Asclepias  vincetoxicum. 

3.  Foveate,  a  little  depression  in  the  claw  of 
'he  petal ;  as  in  Fritillaria  imperialis. 

4.  Camp.anulatc ;  as  in  Narcissus  jonquilla, 
tnd  Pseudotmtrcissus. 


5.  Crown-like ;  as  in  Passiflora  cterulea. 

fi.  Pedicellate,  resting  on  a  partial  flower- 
-talk  ;  as  in  Aconitum  napellus. 

7.  A  bilabiate  tube;  as  in  Helleborus  fcetidus 
and  Nigella. 

8.  Poriform,  there  being  three  pores  in  tin 
:;ertnen  ;  as  in  the  Hyacinths. 

9.  Squamate,  a  little  scale  on  the  claw ;  as  ir 
Ranunculus. 

10.  Glandular,  little  nectiferous  glands  be- 
ween  the  stamens  and  pistils;  as  in  Sinapis  alba. 

11.  Stellate,  a  double  star  covering  the  in- 
ernal  organs;  as  in  Stapelia. 

12.  Pilous,  fine  hairy  fascicles  at  the  base  oi 
•he  stamina;  as  in  Parnassia  palustris. 

13-  Bearded;  as  in  Iris  germanica. 

14.  Fomiciform,  arched  ;  small  prolongations 
4  the  opening  of  the  corolla,  and  covering  the 
nternal  organs ;  as  in  Symphytum  ojjicinale,  and 
'lyosotis  scurjnoides. 

15.  Bristle-like,  fine  horn-like  filaments  around 
he  internal  organs;  as  in  Periploca greeca. 

1G.  Rotate;  as  in  Cissampclos. 

17.  Scrotiforme,  behind  the  flower;  as  in  S.i 
ttyrium. 


18.  Horn-like,  behind  the  flower;  as  in  Or¬ 
chis. 

19.  Sandaliform,  slipper-like;  as  in  Cypripe- 
dium  calceolns. 

20.  Globose,  investing  the  germen  ;  as  in  Mi- 
rabilis  jalappa. 

21.  Cyathiform,  enp-like;  as  in  Urtica  ureas. 

22.  Conical ;  as  in  Ulrica laria foliosa. 

23.  Ascidiforme,  pitcher-like,  a  membranous 
tube,  containing  water,  and  behind  the  flower; 
as  in  Ascium,  and  Ruyschia. 

24.  Calycine,  adhering  to  the  calyx  by  a  spur; 
as  in  Tropteolum  majus. 

N  E  I)Y'  I  A.  (N^Sei'a  ;  from  i 'ySus,  the  belly. ) 
The  intestines. 

Nedys.  Ntj5 us.  The  belly. 

Needle.  See  Acus. 

Needle-shaped  leaf.  See  Acerosus. 

Needle  zeolite.  See  Zeolite. 

Negro  cachexy.  See  Cachexia. 

Nei.era.  TSeiaipa ;  (from  i tempos,  further¬ 
most.  )  The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

NEMOROSUS.  (F  rom  nemus,  a  grove.) 
Appertaining  to  a  grove.  The  specific  name  of 
many  plants  which  grow  in  woods ;  as  Anemone 
nemosa. 

Nep.  See  Nepcta  cataria. 

Nepa  theophrasti.  See  Spartium. 

NEPE'NTHES.  (Nrjwevdfs;  from  wq,  priv. 
and  irevdos,  grief.  1.  A  remedy  much  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancients  for  allaying  grief. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Theban  wo¬ 
men  alone  possessed  the  secret  of  its  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  contained 
opium  ;  but  Adanson  believes  it  to  have  been 
the  preparation  of  hemp,  now  known  in  the 
East  under  the  name  of  bangve.  The  word 
vrynevOes  occurs  in  Homer,  and  the  critics  have 
worked  hard  to  discover  what  substance,  or  the 
produce  of  what  plant,  Homer  designated  by 
this  name.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  question,  the  word  is  not  a  name,  but  an 
epithet .  Homer  tells  us  that  Helen  cast  into 
the  wine  “  a  drug  banishing  sorrow,  allaying 
wrath,  and  causing  oblivion  of  all  evils.”  ° 

Ai mu'  ap ’  eis  oivov  /3a\q  pappaicov  evdev  rnnvov, 
Nqwevdes  r'atcoKov  re  Kaicwv  ewikydov  airavrom. 

Odyss.  lib.  iv.  v.  220. 

But  Homer  does  not  say  what  drug  it  was,  and 
E7J7T6V06S  is  no  more  the  name  of  the  drug  than 
aicobov,  or  uaiccov  tiri\q6ov  airavTuiv.  It  is  merely 
an  epithet  of  the  <pa.pp.aKov.  It  is  very  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  poet  had  no  particular  drug 
in  view ;  and  hence,  that  those  who  know  what 
the  pappaunv  vqnevOes  was,  know  more  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  meaning  than  he  knew  himself.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  singular  that  the  word 
nepenthes,  as  used  by  Homer,  should  have  been 
so  continually  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a  druir  • 
since  the  reverse  is  not  only  very  obvious,  but 
was  long  ago  clearly  explained  by  Pierre  Petit, 
in  his  treatise  entitled  Ilomeri  Nepenthes ;  sive, 
da  Helena;  Medicamenlo,  &c. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Theodore  Zwinger,  and 
other  old  writers,  to  a  composition  of  opium,  saf¬ 
fron,  lignum  aloes,  crocus  solis,  and  ambergris. 

It  was  to  this  preparation  that  Paracelsus  first 
gave  the  name  of  laudanum. 
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Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Class 
JDicecia,  and  Order  Polyandria. 

NE'PE  1' A.  (a,  a;,  f. ;  from  nepte,  German.) 
Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaaan 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymnos- 
permia. 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  nep,  or  catmint ;  called  also,  Ilcrba  Jilts, 
Mentha  Jclina,  Calamintha,  Nepetella,  and  Mentha 
cataria.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Nepeta — Jlo- 
rihtts  spicatis ;  verticillis  subpedicellatis ;  folds  pe- 
tiolatis,  cordatis,  dentato-serralis,  of  Linnaeus, 
have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
strong  smell,  like  an  admixture  of  spearmint 
and  pennyroyal.  The  herb  is  recommended  in 
uterine  disorders,  dyspepsia,  and  flatulency. 

Nepete'lla.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  nepeta.) 
The  lesser  catmint. 

Ne'phela.  (a,  ev.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  veepos,  a 
cloud.)  The  same  as  nebula. 

Nepheloi'des.  (From  vecpeXy,  a  cloud,  and 
eiSos,  a  likeness.)  Cloudy:  applied  to  the  urine. 

NEPIIlt  A'LGI  A.  (a,  ce.  f . ;  from  veppos, 
the  kidney,  and  aA 70s,  pain.)  Pain  in  the 
kidney. 

NEPHRITIC.  (Nephriticus  ;  from  veppos, 
the  kidney.)  Appertaining  to  the  kidney,  or 
acting  on  the  kidney. 

Nephritic  wood.  Lignum  nephrilicum.  See 
Moringa  aptera  in  the  Supplement. 

Nephritica.  Medicines  which  act  on  the 
kidneys. 

Nephritica  aqua.  A  spirituous  distillation 
of  nutmeg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 

NEPIIRI'TIS.  (is,  idis  f.  ;  from  veeppos,  a 
kidney.)  Inflammation  of  the  kidney.  This 
disease  is  known  by  fever,  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  and  shooting  along  the  course  of 
the  ureter ;  drawing  up  of  the  testicles ;  numb¬ 
ness  of  the  thigh ;  vomiting ;  urine  high  coloured, 
and  frequently  discharged  ;  costiveness,  and  co¬ 
lic  pains.  Nephritis  is  symptomatic  of  calculus, 
gout,  &c. 

This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  seated  very  far  back, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  passing  urine,  which 
constantly  attends  it ;  and  it  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  rheumatism,  as  the  pain  is  but 
little  influenced  or  increased  by  motion. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  by  the  symptoms 
of  fever,  accompanying,  or  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  the  attack  of  pain,  and  these  continuing 
without  any  remarkable  intermission;  whereas, 
in  a  calculus  of  the  kidney  or  ureter,  they  do 
not  occur  until  a  considerable  time  after  violent 
pain  has  been  felt.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a 
numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the 
testicle  on  the  affected  side,  usually  takes 
place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis  are 
external  contusions,  strains  of  the  back,  acrids 
conveyed  to  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  violent  and  severe  exercise,  either  in 
riding  or  walking,  calculous  concretions  lodged 
in  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  and  exposure  to  cold. 
In  some  habits,  there  is  an  evident  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  this  complaint,  particularly  the  gouty, 
and  in  these  there  are  often  translations  ol  the 


matter  to  the  kidneys,  which  very  much  imitate 
nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attended 
with  a  sharp  pain  on  the  affected  side,  extending 
along  the  course  of  the  ureter ;  and  there  is  a 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  expelling  it.  The  body  is  costive,  the 
skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  patient  feels  great  un¬ 
easiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk,  or  sit 
upright;  he  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  affected  I 
side,  and  is  generally  troubled  with  nausea  and  j 
frequent  vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  ( 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  feels  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  < 
chillness  and  shiverings,  there  is  reason  to  ap-  i 
prehend  that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  1 
and  that  a  suppuration  will  ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  show  the  usual  effects  [ 
of  inflammation  on  the  kidney  ;  and  they  like¬ 
wise  often  discover  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
which  have  destroyed  its  whole  substance.  In 
a  few  instances,  the  kidney  has  been  found  in  ai 
scirrhous  state. 

The  disease  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  (I 
general  and  local,  the  warm  bath,  or  foment-j  j 
ations  to  the  loins,  emollient  clyster,  mucilagi-l  j 
nous  drinks,  and  the  general  antiphlogistic  plan.): 
The  bowels  should  be  effectually  cleared  at  first!  1 
by  some  sufficiently  active  formula;  but  the  | 
saline  cathartics  are  considered  not  so  proper,  aspl 
they  may  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  kidney.i  j 
Calomel,  with  antimonial  powder,  followed  by(  > 
the  infusion  of  senna,  or  the  ol  ricini,  may  beta 
given  in  preference,  and  repeated  occasionally. Hi 
It  will  be  right,  also,  to  endeavour  to  promote!  )• 
diaphoresis,  by  moderate  doses  of  antimomakl  j) 
especially.  Blisters  are  inadmissible  in  thill 
disease  ;  but  the  linimentum  ammonias,  or  otheij  (i 
rubefacient  application,  may  in  some  measuru  |i 
supply  their  place.  Opium  will  often  provu 
useful,  particularly  where  the  symptoms  appeal  1 
to  originate  from  calculi,  given  in  the  form  olp 
glyster  or  by  the  mouth  ;  in  which  latter  modi  (* 
of  using  it,  however,  it  will  be  much  better  I  j 
joined  with  other  remedies,  which  may  obviat  1  pi 
its  heating  effect,  and  determine  it  rather  to  pasU 
off'  by  the  skin.  A  decoction  of  the  dried  leave)  |l 
of  the  peach-tree  is  said  to  have  been  serviceabll  |* 
in  many  cases  of  this  disease.  In  affections  c|  jit 
a  more  chronic  nature,  where  there  is  a  dischargj  id 
of  mucus  or  pus,  by  urine,  in  addition  to  suit  :: 
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able  tonic  medicines,  the  uva  ursi  in  moderat 
doses,  or  some  of  the  terebinthinate  remedie: 
may  be  given  with  probability  of  relief. 

NErmiocE'LE.  (Necppos,  the  kidney,  an 
ktjAt),  a  tumour.)  Hernia  of  the  kidney  — 
very  rare  case. 

Nephro'lithos.  (N efpos,  the  kidney,  aii(  la 
Aifoy,  a  stone.)  A  renal  calculus. 

Nepuropi.e'gia.  (Necppos,  the  kidney,  arJ| 
nTcpcrau,  to  strike.)  Paralysis  of  the  kidney,  ji 
Nepuuopvo'SIk.  (Nei ppos,  the  kidney,  at  I ni 
7ruojoTs,  suppuration.)  Suppuration  of  the  kin  p 
ney. 


NE'PHROS.  Necppos.  The  kidney.  Sjj 

Kidney. 

N  E  PII  IlO'TOM  Y.  ( Ncphrotomia ,  cr.  fl 
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from  veeppos,  a  kidney,  and  repvai,  to  cut.)  1 
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peration  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the  kidney, 
—  a  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  lias  never  been 
dually  put  in  practice.  The  cutting  into  the 
idney,  the  deep  situation  of  this  viscus,  and  the  | 
vant  of  symptoms  by  which  the  lodgment  of  a 
tone  in  it  can  be  certainly  discovered,  will 
lways  be  strong  objections  to  the  practice. 

NE'RIUM.  (mot,  it.  n. ;  from  vtjpos,  humid  : 
o  called  because  it  grows  in  moist  places.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
=a;an  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
ifonogynia. 

Neiuum  antidysente'kicum.  The  system- 
tic  name  of  the  tree,  Nerium  — foliis  ovatis, 
cuminalis,  petiolatis,  of  Linnaeus,  which  affords 
die  Codaga  pala  bark;  which  is  also  called, 
yonessi  cortex.  Cortex  codagce  pales,  Cortex  Bela- 
f ye,  and  Cortex  profluvii.  It  grows  on  the 
oast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a  dark  black  colour 
externally,  and  generally  covered  with  a  white 
moss,  or  scurf.  It  is  very  little  known  in  the 
rhops ;  has  an  austere,  bitter  taste ;  and  is  re- 
ommended  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.,  as  an 
■stringent. 

Nehium  tinctorium.  This  tree  grows  in 
Hindostan,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
ifords  indigo. 

Ne'roli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange 
owers.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Nerva'lia  ossa.  The  parietal  bones  have 
een  so  called,  why  we  know  not. 

Nervalis.  See  Nervous. 

NERVE.  (Nervus,  i.  m.  ;  from  vevpov.) 

a.  In  the  anatomy  of  the  ancients,  the  nerves 
aid  the  tendons  were  confounded  under  this 
ame ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  opposite  mean- 
y'lgs  of  the  word  nervous,  which  sometimes 
ignifies  strong,  sinewy,  and  at  others,  weak  and 
'ri  table.  In  the  language  of  modern  anatomy, 
me  nerves  are  those  long  white  cords  which 
rise  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  are 
•istributed  to  all  parts  of  the  frame,  endowing 

with  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  The 
erves  are  distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal: 
oe  cerebral  nerves  are  generally  reckoned  as 
ine  pairs ;  the  spinal  are  thirty  pairs,  and  are 
■ivided  into  twelve  pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of 
.unbar,  and  five  of  sacral. 

Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The first  pair,  or  olfactory.  These  rise  from 
ie  under  and  back  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of 
ne  cerebrum,  by  three  filaments,  two  which  are 

hite,  and  one  grey.  One  of  the  white  fila- 
'lents  may  be  traced  into  the  corpus  striatum. 
Lach  olfactory  nerve  forms  a  bulb  on  the 
ribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  on  each 
de  the  crista  galli.  From  this  bulb  numerous 
laments,  which  are  distinguished  into  internal, 
niddle,  and  external,  pass  through  the  foramina 
f  the  cribriform  plate,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
Ichneiderian  membrane. 

2.  I  he  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves.  These 
nse  partly  from  the  nates,  and  partly  from  the 
iptic  thalami.  They  proceed  forward,  beneath 
ie  crura  cerebri,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  meet 
rom  t,le  opposite  sides,  in  front  of  the  sella 
ircica,  forming  a  commissure,  on  the  nature  of 
'Inch  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  (See 
plic  commissure.')  lhe  neves  then  divaricate, 
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and  each  passes  through  the  foramen  opticum 
into  the  orbit,  and  expands  into  the  retina. 

3.  The  third  pair,  or  motores  oculorum.  These 
arise  from  the  under,  inner,  and  back  part  of  the 
crura  cerebri.  They  penetrate  the  dura  mater, 
pass  through  the  cavernous  sinuses,  and  proceed 
through  the  foramina  lacera  anteriora,  into  the 
orbit,  where  they  are  distributed  to  all  the 
muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  except  the  superior 
oblique  and  the  abductor.  Each  gives  a  filament 
to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  pathetici,  or  trochlcares. 
These  arise  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  They 
pass  between  the  crura  cerebri  and  cerebellum, 
to  the  cavernous  sinus,  along  the  outer  side  of 
which  they  run  to  the  foramina  laccra  anteriora, 
through  which  they  enter  the  orbit,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  chiefly  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eyeball.  They  are  the  smallest  of  the 
cerebral  nerves. 

5.  The  ffth  pair,  or  trigemini.  These  are 
the  largest  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  One  is 
given  off  on  each  side,  from  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  crus  cerebelli,  near  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  tuber  annulare.  It  consists  of 
very  numerous  filaments,  which  are  divisible 
into  two  fasciculi,  of  which  the  anterior  or 
smaller  may  be  traced  through  the  pons  varolii 
to  the  medullary  fibres  prolonged  from  the 
corpus  pyramidale,  while  the  posterior  and 
larger  fasciculus  is  found  to  arise  from  the 
corpus  restiforme.  The  compound  nerve,  thus 
constituted,  enters  the  dura  mater  just  below  the 
the  tentorium,  and  passes  into  a  canal  formed  for 
it  by  that  membrane.  Here  the  fasciculi,  which 
form  the  nerve,  diverge  :  those  derived  from  the 
posterior  root  form  the  Gasserian  ganglion ; 
while  those  derived  from  the  anterior  root  pass 
forward  beneath  the  ganglion.  From  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  arise 
the  ophthalmic,  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior 
•maxillary  nerves.  The  portion  which  separates 
from  the  rest,  and  passes  beneath  the  ganglion, 
makes  its  exit  from  the  cranium  at  the  same 
foramen  as  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  with 
which  it  immediately  afterwards  incorporates. 
Now,  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are 
nerves  of  sense  only  ;  but  the  inferior  maxillary 
is  also  a  motor  nerve,  which  power  it  derives 
from  that  portion  which  has  been  just  described 
as  unconnected  with  the  ganglion.  Hence  the 
trigeminal  nerve  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  compound 
nerve,  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  the  spine. 
For  the  distribution  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  this  nerve,  see  Ophthalmic  nerve,  and  Maxil¬ 
lary  nerve. 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducentes.  These  arise 
on  each  side  from  the  tuber  annulare,  near  the 
groove  which  divides  it  from  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata.  They  pass  along  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone,  penetrate  the  dura  mater, 
pass  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  enter  the 
orbit  through  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  abductor  muscle  of  the 
eye-ball. 

7.  The  seventh  pair.  Each  of  these  consists 
of  two  nerves,  the  facial  or  porlio  dura,  and  the 
auditory  or  porlio  mollis.  See  Porlio  dura,  and 
Porlio  mollis. 
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8.  The  eighth  pair.  These  consist  on  each 
side  of  three  distinct  nerves,  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geat,  the  nervus  vagus,  and  tire  nervus  acces¬ 
sorius. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  nervus 
vagus,  are  situated  at  the  upper  and  lateral  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  nervus  acces¬ 
sorius  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata,  to  join  the  other  two 
nerves. 

The  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  arises  on  each 
side  by  several  filaments  from  the  lateral  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediately  below 
the  tuber  annulare,  and  behind  the  corpus 
olivare.  These  filaments  unite  into  a  single 
nerve,  which  is  situated  directly  above  the  nervus 
vastus.  It  is  distributed  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  pharynx,  and  larynx. 

The  Nervus  vagus  aiises  by  many  filaments, 
arranged  perpendicularly  along  the  lateral  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediately  below 
the  origins  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
These  filaments  form  six  or  eight  cords,  which 
are  united  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  band. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  nervus 
vagus,  proceed  together  outwards  and  forwards 
to  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  through  which 
they  pass  out  of  the  cranium. 

The  Nervus  accessorius  arises  by  several 
filaments  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  origins 
of  the  cervical  nerves.  They  unite  into  a  single 
nerve,  which  ascends  through  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num  into  the  skull,  and  thence  proceeds  outwards 
to  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  through  which 
it  passes  with  the  two  other  divisions  of  the 
eighth  pair. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  two  latter  nerves, 
see  Pneumogastric  nerve,  and  Accessorius  nervus. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  Ungual,  hypoglossal,  or 
motores  lingua;.  Each  nerve  arises  by  numerous 
filaments  from  the  furrow  between  the  corpus  j 
pyramidale  and  corpus  olivare.  It  passes  through  | 
tl  e  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  descends  behind  j 
cite  posterior  portion  of  the  digastric  muscle,  j 
and  forms  an  arch  with  its  convexity  down¬ 
wards;  it  then  passes  between  the  mylohyoid 
and  hyoglossus  muscles  to  the  tongue,  through¬ 
out  the  muscular  substance  of  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  From  the  above-mentioned  arch,  a 
twig,  termed  descendens  noni,  runs  down  in 
front  of  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  j 
artery,  to  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and 
adjacent  muscles. 

Soemmering,  and  other  anatomists,  have 
divided  the  encephalic  nerves  into  twelve  pairs  : 
viz.  1.  The  olfactory.  2.  The  optic.  3.  Mo-  j 
tores  oculorum.  4.  Pathetici.  5.  Trigemini. 
6.  Abducentes.  7.  Facial.  8.  Auditory  9. 
Glosso-pharyngeal.  10.  Nervus  vagus.  11. 
Accessory  nerves.  12.  Lingual. 

This  arrangement,  though  not  commonly 
adopted,  is  the  true  and  natural  one,  as  the 
twelve  pairs  of  nerves  just  enumerated  are 
perfectly  distinct. 

Spinal  Nerves. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal  which  pass 
out  through  the  lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina 
of  the  spine.  They  consist  of  thirty-one  pairs ; 


and  each  nerve  has  two  roots,  the  one  rising  ; 
from  the  anterior,  and  the  other  from  the  pos-  j 
terior  column  of  the  cord.  The  fibres  of  the  | 
posterior  root  converge,  and,  while  yet  enclosed  L 
in  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  form  a  ganglion.  L 
The  fibres  of  the  anterior  root  converge  in  like  |i 
manner,  passing  by  the  ganglion,  unite  with  the  || 
fibres  of  the  posterior  root,  and  form  one  nerve,  r 
Each  nerve  thus  formed,  is  therefore  a  com-  L 
pound  nerve.  The  researches  of  Sir  C.  Hell 
have  demonstrated  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  a  u 
double  function  ;  the  anterior  nerves  being  |j 
motor  nerves,  and  the  posterior,  sensatory  nerves.  j>. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  divided  into  cervical,  k 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  first  are  called  the  occipital  or  subocci-  L 
pilal :  they  arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  U 
spinal  marrow,  pass  out  between  the  margin  of  i 
the  occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a  ganglion  jj. 
on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distributed  kr 
about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

1'he  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a  i 
branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  and  1 1 
proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  external  tar.  .i< 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  integuments  kJ 
of  the  scapula,  the  trapezius,  and  triangularis  bj 
muscles,  and  send  a  branch  to  form  with  others  111 
the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  k  j 
pair,  all  converge  to  form  the  brachial  plexus, U 
from  which  arise  the  six  following  :  — 

Nerves  of  the  upper  Extremities. 

1 .  The  supra  scapular. 

2.  The  subscapular. 

3.  The  thoracic,  which  are  usually  three  inM 
number.  Two  of  them  are  anterior,  and  dis-i  t 
tributed  to  the  pectoral  muscles.  The  third,  a)  ii 
very  long  branch,  is  posterior,  and  distributed  to s Ii 
the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 


4.  The  circumflex,  or  axillary  nerve,  which  t 
sometimes  arises  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs 
backwards  and  outwards  around  the  neck  otius 
the  humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the!) 
scapula. 

5.  The  external  cutanea!,  which  perforates  thcafc 
caraco-brachialis  muscle  to  the  bend  of  the  i 
arm,  where  it  accompanies  the  median  vein  a; 
far  as  the  thumb,  and  is  lost  in  its  integuments. 

6.  The  internal  cutanea/,  which  descends  or 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifurcates. 
From  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  anterior  brand 
accompanies  the  basilic  vein,  to  be  inserted  int(M 
the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the  postekN 
rior  branch  runs  down  the  internal  part  of  tlnt>|  i 
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fore-arm,  to  vanish  in  the  skin  of  the  litthl 
finger. 

7.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompanies  tine  Ira 
brachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then  passes  between  M 
the  brachialis  interims,  pronator  rotundus,  anil  jit 
the  perforatus  and  perforans,  under  the  ligal  f)4 
ment  of  the  wrist  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  J 
where  it  sends  ofif  branches  in  every  directioilra 
to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  then  supplieil  | 
the  digital  nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremitieiM 
of  the  thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers. 

8.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  bet  weep  |I 


the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein,  betwee 
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internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the 
tcranon,  and  divides  in  the  fore-arm  into  an 
ernal  and  external  branch.  The  former  passes 
er  the  ligament  of  the  wrist  and  sesamoid 
ne,  to  the  hand,  where  it  divides  into  three 
inches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and  little 
.ger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards  the 
uml),  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  lost  in 
_>  contiguous  muscles.  The  latter  passes  over 
j  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnuris  and 
ck  of  the  hand,  to  supply  also  the  two  last 
tigers. 

9.  The  radial  nerve,  which  sometimes  gives 
the  axillary  nerve.  It  passes  backwards, 
out  the  os  humeri,  descends  on  the  outside 
the  arm,  between  the  brachialis  externus  and 
ternus  muscles,  to  the  cubit;  then  proceeds, 
tween  the  supinator  longus  and  brevis,  to  the 
perior  extremity  of  the  radius,  giving  off 
rious  branches  to  adjacent  muscles.  At  this 
ice  it  divides  into  two  branches;  one  goes 
mg  the  radius,  between  the  supinator  longus 
d  radialis  interims,  to  the  back  of  the  hand, 
d  terminates  in  the  interosseus  muscles,  the 
-imb,  and  three  first  fingers;  the  other  passes 
tween  the  supinator  brevis  and  head  of  the 
Bius,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
itn. 

Dorsal  Nerves. 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  num- 
•r.  The  first  pair  gives  oft'  a  branch  to  the 
pachial  plexus.  The  upper  dorsal  nerves  are 
stributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  inter- 
stals,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal  muscles,  and 
aphragm.  The  five  inferior  pairs  go  to  the 
.uscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Lumbar  Nerves 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are  bestowed 
•out  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin  of  the  ab- 
-men  and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria,  and  dia- 
iragm.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  pair 
lite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve ,  which  de- 
ffinds  over  the  psoas  muscle  into  the  pelvis, 
d  passes  through  the  foramen  thyroideum  to 
e  obturator  muscle,  triceps,  pectineus,  &c. 

I  he  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches  of 
8  second  pair,  form  the  crural  nerve,  which 
sses  under  Poupart’s  ligament  with  the  fe- 
oral  artery,  sends  off  branches  to  the  adjacent 
rts,  and  descends,  in  the  direction  of  the  sar- 
rius  muscle,  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
tnur,  whence  it  accompanies  the  saphena  vein 
the  internal  ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin 
the  great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair  of 
e  sacral  nerves. 

acral  Nerves,  and  Nerves  of  the  Inferior 
Extremities. 

There  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all  of 
nich  arise  from  the  cauda  equina,  or  termination 
the  medulla  spinalis,  so  called  from  the  nerves 
sembling  the  tail  of  a  horse.  The  four  first 
ir  give  oft  branches  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and 
e  afterwards  united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to 
im  a  large  plexus,  which  gives  off 
I  he  ischiatic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the  body, 
he  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at  its  origin, 
nds  off  branches  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and 
rts  of  generation  ;  proceeds  from  the  cavity 
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of  the  pelvis  through  the  ischiatic  notch,  be¬ 
tween  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  great 
trochanter,  to  the  ham,  where  it  is  called  the 
popliteal  nerve.  In  the  ham  it  divides  into  two 
branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the 
fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gastroc- 
nemii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle,  passes 
through  a  notch  in  the  os  calcis  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  an  internal  and 
external  plantar  nerve,  which  supply  the  muscles 
and  aponeurosis  of  the  foot  and  the  toes. 

Besides  the  encephalic  and  spinal  nerves, 
there  is  a  set  of  nerves  constituting  what  is 
called  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system. 
I  his  has,  till  of  late  years,  been  described  as  a 
single  nerve,  called  the  great  sympathetic  or 
great  intercostal,  arising  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cerebral  nerves;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  a  great 
collection  of  ganglia,  connected  by  filaments 
with  each  other,  and  with  almost  every  nerve  of 
the  frame.  For  a  description  of  its  course,  see 
Intercostal  nerve. 

According  to  the  views  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  there 
is  a  particular  system  of  nerves  which  minister 
to  respiration.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  fasciculi  on  each  side:  an  anterior, 
which  gives  origin  to  nerves  of  motion ;  a  pos¬ 
terior,  which  gives  origin  to  nerves  of  sensation ; 
and  a  middle,  which  gives  rise  to  respiratory 
nerves. 

A  gi  eat  portion  of  the  spinal  nerves  concur 
in  producing  the  respiratory  movements;  but 
there  are  certain  nerves  which  are  the  special 
respiratory  nerves  of  particular  regions,  and  are 
therefore  most  important. 

These  are,  — 

1.  The  portio  dura,  or  respiratory  of  the 
face. 

2.  The  nervus  vagus,  or  respiratory  of  the 
larynx. 

3.  The  glosso-pharyngeal. 

4.  The  accessory  nerve,  or  superior  respira¬ 
tory. 

5.  The  phrenic,  or  great  internal  respiratory. 

6.  The  qioslerior  thoracic,  or  external  respira¬ 
tory. 

b.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a  cluster  of  vessels 
that  runs  like  a  rib  or  chord  on  certain  leaves; 
as  that  of  the  Laurus  cinnamomum,  and  Arctium 
lappa. 

Nerveless.  See  Enervis. 

NETIVINE.  (Nervinvs ;  from  nervus,  a 
nerve.)  Neurotic.  Applied  to  that  which  relieves 
disorders  of  the  nerves.  All  the  antispasmodics, 
and  the  various  preparations  of  bark  and  iron. 

Nervorum  resolutio.  Apoplexy  and  palsy 
have  been  so  called. 

NERVOUS.  Nervosus.  Appertaining  to 
a  nerve.  Applied,  1.  In  Medicine,  to  fevers 
and  affections  of  the  nerves,  and  to  medicines 
which  act  on  the  nervous  system. 

2.  In  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions  of  parts. 

3.  In  Botany,  to  leaves  which  have  hard  fibres 
or  nerve-like  cords. 

Nervous  diseases.  See  Neuroses. 
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Ni  iivous  fever.  Febris  nervosa.  See  Ty¬ 
phus. 

Ne^un us  fluid.  See  Nervous  system. 

Nervous  headach.  See  Cephalalgia. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  This  consists  of 
the  encephalos  and  its  nerves ;  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  nerves ;  and  the  ganglia  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  filaments  connecting  them  with 
each  <.  v.ier.  These  parts  are  described  under 
the’,  respective  heads,  and  we  shall  here  merely 
notice  the  functions  which  they  are  supposed  to 
j  erform. 

1.  The  brain  has  been  generally  considered 
as  the  seat  and  organ  of  the  mind  ;  but  if  the 
real  amount  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
be  carefully  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
we  are  warranted  in  asserting  is,  that  the  brain 
is  the  general  receptacle  of  all  impressions  made 
on  the  external  senses,  and  the  centre  from  which 
volition  is  communicated  to  the  organs  subservient 
to  the  will.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mind,  and  know  not  whether  thought 
has  any  organ,  or  the  mind  has  any  seat.  If 
the  mind  be  immaterial,  as  most  philosophers 
have  believed,  it  must  be  connected  with  the 
organism  by  some  relation  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  existence,  to 
understand,  and  which  evidently  cannot  involve 
the  idea  of  position.  Physiologists,  in  general, 
have  considered  the  brain  as  a  single  organ. 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  however,  regard  it  as 
a  congeries  of  organs,  each  ot  which  is  the  seat 
of  some  particular  intellectual  power,  moral 
quality,  or  animal  instinct.  See  Phrenology. 

2.  Several  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to 
the  particular  function  of  the  cerebellum.  Of 
these,  the  only  two  which  seem  worthy  of  any 
attention,  are  those  of  Flourens  and  Gall. 
Flourens  found  in  his  experiments  on  animals, 
that  when  the  cerebellum  was  removed,  the 
animals  retained  the  power  of  moving  their 
muscles  ;  but  were  no  longer  able  to  combine 
their  action  into  orderly  movements,  and  were 
incapable  of  standing,  walking,  springing,  Hying, 
&c.  M.  Flourens  hence  concludes  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  regulator  of  motion,  and  this 
opinion  is  countenanced  in  some  degree  by  the 
experiments  of  several  other  physiologists.  Dr. 
Gall  regards  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  of  the 
sexual  instinct  —  an  opinion  which,  on  the  whole, 
does  not  seem  to  be  countenanced  either  by 
comparative  anatomy  or  pathological  observa¬ 
tion. 

3.  It  has  been  established,  by  the  discoveries 
of  Sir  C.  Bell,  that  the  spinal  cord  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  seat  of  the  power  by  which  the  muscles 
are  moved,  and  of  the  common  sensibility  of 
parts.  The  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  are 
the  motory  portion,  and  the  posterior  the  sensa- 
tory. 

Sir  C.  Bell  regards  the  central  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  as  presiding  over  respiration,  , 
and  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  which  minister  j 
to  that  function.  Ihe  opinions  ot  Sir  C  .  Bell 
on  this  subject,  though  generally  inHuential, 
have  not  received  so  unlimited  an  assent  as 
those  with  respect  to  the  motory  and  sensatory 
powers  of  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Less  is  positively  known  of  the  functions 
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of  the  sympathetic,  than  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  most  prevalent  ideas 
arc,  that  it  is  either  the  source  of  that  power  by 
which  the  organic  functions  are  carried  on,  or 
the  medium  through  which  the  actions  of  the  i 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  in  • 
some  way  combined  and  modified  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  organic  functions. 

5.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  explain  the  intimate  actions  which  take 
place  in  the  nerves  when  thrown  into  operation 
Thus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  nerves  I 
contain  a  subtle  fluid,  called  the  nervous  fluid,  j 
on  the  motions  of  which  sensation  and  voluntary  I 
motion  depend.  Another  hypothesis,  which  j 
was  maintained  by  the  celebrated  Hartley,  refers  1 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  to 
vibrations  in  the  nervous  substance.  It  is  | 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  || 
such  hypotheses,  which  are  now  generally  dis¬ 
carded,  because,  as  they  explain  nothing  which  I 
cannot  be  explained  as  well  without  them,  and 
are  supported  by  no  kind  of  direct  evidence,  I! 
they  serve  merely  to  place  us  one  remove  further  i 
from  the  truth. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  from  his  well  known  and  c 
striking  experiments  on  the  power  of  galvanism  U 
in  sustaining  the  action  of  parts  after  their  r 
nervous  communication  with  the  brain  is  cut  • 
off,  infers  that  the  nervous  and  galvanic  energies i 
are  identical  ;  but  this  conclusion  has  not  been! 
adopted,  and  cannot,  in  truth,  be  legitimately!) 
deduced  from  the  experiments,  which  merelyi 
prove  that  when  a  nerve  is  divided,  its  distant!) 
extremity  retains  a  susceptibility  of  stimulation,* 
and  that  galvanism  is  an  agent  capable  of  stimu-  l 
lating  it. 

Nervous  quinsy.  Heberden  gives  this  namei 
to  the  Globus  hystericus. 

Nes'tis.  Nijotij.  The  jejunum. 

Nests,  edible.  See  Alcyon. 

Nettle.  See  Urtica. 

Nettle,  dead.  See  Lamium  album. 

Nettle-rash.  See  Urticaria. 

NEUltA'LGIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  vevpov |.  | 
a  nerve,  and  aK’yos,  pain. )  Pain  in  a  nerve* 
Various  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  atjl  j 
fected  with  excruciating  pain,  which  is  quit  | 
independent  of  any  inflammation  of  the  parti  | 
and  which  may  often  be  traced  in  the  course  o|)  i 
the  nerves.  Such  affections  all  come  under  till  | 
head  of  neuralgia.  In  many  cases,  they  appeal  I 
to  be  strictly  idiopathic ;  in  some,  they  ar  | 
symptomatic  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  if; 
other  functions,  and  in  a  third  class  of  case  j 
they  are  the  result  of  injuries  of  the  nerves  troi  i 
accidents  or  surgical  operations.  I  he  prn  i 
cipal  seats  of  neuralgia  are,  the  branches  of  tl 
fifth  pair  of  nerves;  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve 
the  nerves  of  the  female  breast;  and  those  cl 
the  hands  and  feet.  When  the  disease  occupil 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  it  J1  j 
called  neuralgia  facialis,  or  tic  douloureux  ;  whfj 
it  is  seated  in  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve,  it  is  oltci  | 
confounded  with  very  different  affections,  undij 
the  name  of  sciatica.  In  a  few  cases  ot  neuu 
gia,  the  neurilemma  has  been  observed  to  l| 
inflamed  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  hastily  interrj  | 
that  neuralgia  consists  in  inflammation  <>t  I 
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nerve;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  no 
such  appearances  are  to  he  detected ;  and  hence, 
when  they  occur,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  an  effect  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  its  cause.  Where  it  is  symp¬ 
tomatic,  the  primary  disease  is  to  be  attacked  ; 
when  it  is  idiopathic,  powerful  tonic  medicines 
md  local  counter-irritation  are  generally  found 
lie  most  effectual  means  of  cure.  Carbonate 
d  iron,  in  large  doses,  seems  to  have  been 
more  frequently  successful  than  any  other  re¬ 
medy,  but  bark  and  arsenic  are  also  in  many 
^stances  decidedly  useful.  Where  the  disease 
as  any  tendency  to  periodicity,  the  bark  is  to 
e  preferred  to  any  other  medicine.  Division 
t  the  affected  nerve  has  often  been  resorted  to, 
ut  the  relief  derived  from  this  is  very  tem¬ 
porary,  for  the  nervous  connexion  is  no  sooner 
-'-established,  than  the  pain  returns.  In  a  few 
melancholy  instances,  neuralgia  is  utterly  in- 
urable,  and  the  patient  dies  worn  out  by  years 
torture,  which  admits  of  only  partial  relief 
om  large  quantities  of  opium. 
NEURILE'MMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from 
vpov,  a  nerve,  and  A egga,  the  bark  or  cover- 
■£■)  The  membranous  sheath  which  invests 
:e  nerves,  and  also  the  several  fibrils  of  which 
ey  are  composed. 

NEUROLOGY.  (Neurologia,  ce.  f. ;  from 
.Vpov,  a  nerve,  and  A oyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
octrine  of  the  nerves.  See  Nerve. 
Necrome'tores.  (From  vet ipov,  a  nerve,  and 
lTyp,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles  are  so 
lied  by  Fallopius,  as  being  the  repository  of 
.any  small  nerves. 

NEURO'PTERA.  (From  ucvpov,  a  nerve, 
d  TTTfpov,  a  wing.)  The  name  of  an  order  of 
aects.  See  Animal  kingdom. 

Neitro'ses.  (The  plural  of  neurosis.)  Ner- 
:us  diseases.  The  second  class  of  Cullen’s 
•osology  is  so  called:  it  comprehends  affections 
which  sense  and  motion  are  disturbed,  vvith- 
t  either  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or  topical  disease. 
NEURO'TICUS.  (From  vtvpov,  a  nerve.) 
ervous;  appertaining  to  the  nerves:  applied 
1.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  Nervine  medicines. 

•NEURO  TOMY.  ( Neurotomia ,  ce.  f.  ; 

'm  ve vpov,  a  nerve,  and  re^vco,  to  cut.)  The 
Mection  of  the  nerves,  or  the  division  of  a  nerve. 
•NEU1RAL.  (Neutralis ;  from  neuter, 
■tier  one  nor  the  other.)  1.  In  Chemistry, 
abed  to  saline  compounds  of  an  acid  and  an 
a  i,  which  are  so  called,  because  they  do  not 
>sess  the  characters  of  acid  or  alkaline  salts; 

1  are  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  and  all  the  corn- 
Jnds  of  the  alkalis  with  the  acids. 

-•  In  Botany,  applied  to  such  flowers  or 
ets  as  contain  neither  stamens  nor  pistils,  and 
-ourse  produce  no  seed. 

■  NEUTRALISATION.  Neutralisatio. 

''en  acid  and  alkaline  matter  are  combined 
SU,cl‘  proportions  that  the  compound  does 
Change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  violets,  they 
*ai(*  to  be  neutralised. 

lc!^ See  Emarginatus. 

1  LKEL.  A  metal  found  in  nature  gene- 
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j  rally  in  the  metallic  state,  more  rarely  in  that 
of  an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a  coppery  red  co¬ 
lour,  generally  covered  more  or  less  with  a 
greenish-grey  efflorescence.  The  most  abun¬ 
dant  ore  is  that  termed  sulphuret  of  nickel ;  be¬ 
sides  which  there  is  what  is  called  native  oxide  of 
nickel,  or  nickel  ochre  j  the  sulphuret,  and  mar¬ 
tial  nickel. 

Nickel  is  a  metal  of  great  hardness,  of  an 
uniform  texture,  and  of  a  colour  between 
silver  and  tin  ;  very  difficult  to  be  purified,  and 
magnetical.  It  even  acquires  polarity  by  the 
touch. 

NICOTIA'NA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  Nicott, 
who  first  brought  it  into  Europe.  Tobacco. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nrnan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  former  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
tobacco.  See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  Americana.  American  or  Vir¬ 
ginian  tobacco.  See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  minor.  See  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Nicotiana  rustica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  English  tobacco ;  called  also,  Nicotiana 
minor,  Priapeia,  and  Hyoscyamus  luteus.  This 
plant  is  much  weaker  than  the  Virginian 
tobacco  ;  the  leaves  are  chiefly  used  to  smoke 
vermin,  though  they  promise,  from  their  more 
gentle  operation,  to  be  a  safer  remedy  in  some 
cases  than  the  former. 

Nicotiana  taea'cum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Virginian  tobacco-plant,  which  is  also 
called  Petum,  by  the  Indians,  Tabacum,  Hyos- 
cyamus-peruvianus,  and  Picelt. 

Nicotiana  —foliis  lanceolato- ovatis  sessilibus  de- 
currenlibus  Jlorentibus  acutis,  of  Linnteus. 

The  use  of  this  herb  for  smoking  is  now 
general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 
.There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  salubrity 
of  this  habit;  some  contending  that  it  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  and  others  maintaining  that  it 
is  an  absolute  slow  poison.  It  disagrees  with 
some  constitutions,  but  in  a  general  way 
appears  to  have  no  effect  on  the  health  one  way 
or  another.  Where  shall  we  find  healthier  men 
than  in  our  navy  ?  Yet  almost  all  sailors  smoke 
tobacco,  and  many  chew  it. 

This  plant  is  also  employed  medicinally.  It 
is  narcotic,  emetic,  purgative,  diuretic,  and 
sternutatory.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  some¬ 
times  applied  as  a  wash,  in  porrigo,  scabies,  and 
other  cutaneous  affections.  The  fumes  and 
infusion  are  employed  as  enemata,  in  strangu¬ 
lated  hernia,  and  some  other  cases;  they  occasion 
extreme  faintness  and  relaxation,  and  require  to 
be  used  with  proper  caution,  lest  these  effects 
take  place  to  a  fatal  extent.  Vauquelin  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  peculiar  principle  from  this  plant,  in 
which  its  active  properties  reside.  See  Nicolin. 

NI'COTIN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained 
by  Vauquelin  from  tobacco.  It  is  colourless, 
and  has  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  the  plant. 

It  dissolves  both  in  water  and  alkohol :  it  is 
volatile  and  poisonous. 

NICTITA'TIO.  Twinkling,  or  winking  of 
the  eyes.  It  is  a  natural  and  instinctive  action 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  moistening  the 
3  O 
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eyeball,  and  rendering  it  better  fitted  for  vision  ; 
but  in  nervous  persons,  it  is  sometimes  repeated 
so  frequently  as  to  become  a  morbid  habit. 

Nun  esculenti.  Edible  birds’  nests.  See 
Alcyon. 

NI'DULANS.  (From  nidulor,  to  place  in 
a  nest. )  Nidulate:  applied  to  the  seeds  of  some 
fruits,  which  nestle,  as  it  were,  or  arc  embedded 
on  their  surface  ;  as  those  of  the  strawberry'. 

NIGE'LLA.  (a,  ec.  f. ;  quasi  nigrella ; 
from  niger,  black :  so  named  from  its  black 
seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmocopceial  name  of  the  nigella 
sativa. 

Nigella  qfficinarum.  See  Agroslcmma  githago. 

Nigelea  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  devil  in  a  bush.  Fennel-flower.  Melanthium. 
Melaspermum.  This  plant  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  as  an  expectorant  and  deob¬ 
struent,  but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Nigei.la'strum.  ( inn,  i.  n. ;  from  nigella, 
fennel-flower.)  See  Agrostemma  githago. 

NIGER.  Black.  Applied  very  generally  j 
in  Natural  History,  to  designate  the  colour  of 
animals,  plants,  minerals,  &c.  ;  as  Sambucus 
niger  ;  and  in  Anatomy  and  Pathology  thus  : 
pigmentum  nigrum,  morbus  niger,  &c.  See 
Colour. 

Night-blindness.  See  Hemeralopia. 

Nightmare.  See  Ephialtes. 

Nightshade.  See  Solarium,  Phytolacca,  and 
Atropa. 

Nightshade,  American.  See  Phytolacca. 

Nightshade,  deadly.  See  Atropa. 

Nightshade,  Palestine.  See  Solanum. 

Nightshade,  woody.  See  Solatium. 

NIGlll'TIES.  (From  niger,  black.)  A 
caries  is  called  nigrities  ossiutn,  a  blackness  of 
the  bones. 

Nihii.  ai.bum.  Nihilum  album.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  the  flowers  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Ninzi  radix.  See  Slum  ninsi. 

Ninzin.  See  Siam  ninsi. 

NIBBLE.  Papilla.  The  small  projecting 
body  in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men  and 
women.  See  Mamma. 

Nipple-wort.  See  Lapsana. 

Nirles.  A  popular  name  of  Herpes  phlyc- 
tsenodes. 

Nisus  formativus.  A  creative  or  formative 
effort.  This  phrase  is  used  by  Blumenbach 
synonymously  with  vital  activity. 

NI'TIDUS.  Polished;  smooth;  shining; 
glossy.  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  parts  of  plants; 
as  the  stem  of  the  Cheerophyllum  sylvestre,  the 
leaves  of  the  Ilex,  Hcdera,  Buxus,  Sec. 

NI'T HAS.  (as,  atis.  f. )  A  nitrate.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base;  as  the  nitrate  of  potash,  soda, 
silver,  &c. 

Nitkas  ammoniac.  Ammonia  nitrata.  Sat 
ammoniacus  nitrosus.  Alkali  volatile  nitrata m. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  deobstruent, 
and  externally  as  a  diseutient.  It  is  also  sia- 
lagogue. 


Nitras  argenli.  See  Argenli  nitras. 

Nitras  calcis.  Nitrate  of  lime.  Calcareous 
nitre.  By  particular  treatment  this  salt  becomes 
phosphorescent.  See  Baldwin's  phosphorus. 

Nitras  potasses.  See  Potasses  nitras. 

Nitras  fotassje  fusus.  Sal  Prunellee.  Ni¬ 
trum  tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides  the  nitric 
acid  and  potash,  contains  a  little  sulphuric 
acid. 


Nitras  sodai.  Alkali  minerale  nitratum. 
Nitrum  cubicum.  Nitrate  of  soda.  A  neutral 
salt  composed  of  soda  and  nitric  acid.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  | 
for  which  it  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Nitrate.  See  Nitras. 

Nitrate  of  potash.  See  Nitre. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  See  Argenli  nitras. 

N  BTRE.  (N npov.  Nitrum,  i.  n.)  Alavrat.  j 
Algali.  Atac.  Baurack.  Acusto.  Halinilrum.  j* 
Saltpetres.  Potasses  nitras.  Saltpetre.  A  perfect  H 
neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric  acid  il 
with  the  vegetable  alkali,  thence  called  nitrate  of 
potash.  Nitre  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
earth,  and  is  continually  formed  in  inhabited 
(daces;  it  is  found  in  great  quantities  upon 
walls  which  are  sheltered  from  the  rain.  It  is 
found  ready  formed  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  elsewhere,!) 
in  considerable  quantities;  but  nitrate  of  limel'j 
is  still  more  abundant.  Far  the  greater  part  oi r 
the  nitrate  made  use  of  is  produced  by  a  com 
bination  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  compost 
and  condense  nitric  acid.  This  acid  appears  tc 
be  produced  in  all  situations  where  animal? 
matters  are  completely  decomposed  with  acces*  i 
of  air,  and  of  proper  substances  with  which  ijr) 
can  readily  combine.  Grounds  frequentlpl 
trodden  by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  tliei!  j 
excrements,  or  the  walls  of  inhabited  placetr 
where  putrid  animal  vapours  abound,  such  a|i 
slaughter-houses,  drains,  or  the  like,  afford  niti  I 
by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Artificial  nitif* 
beds  are  made  by  an  attention  to  the  circuir 
stances  in  which  this  salt  is  produced  by  natural 
Dry  ditches  are  dug,  and  covered  with  shed 
open  at  the  side,  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The 
are  tilled  w  ith  animal  substances,  such  as  dun 
or  other  excrements,  with  the  remains  of  veg 
tables,  and  old  mortar,  or  other  loose  ealcareo 
earth  ;  this  substance  being  found  to  be  t 
best  and  most  convenient  receptacle  for  the  ac 
to  combine  with.  Occasional  watering,  a 
turning  up  from  time  to  time,  are  necessary  -| 
accelerate  the  process,  and  increase  the  surfacl 
to  which  the  air  may  apply  ;  but  too  mu! 
moisture  is  hurtful.  When  a  certain  porti 
of  nitrate  is  formed,  the  process  appears  to 
on  more  quickly  ;  but  a  certain  quantity  sti 
it  altogether;  and  after  this  cessation,  the  nta 
rials  will  go  on  to  furnish  more,  it  what 
formed  be  extracted  by  lixiviation.  Alteil 
succession  of  many  months,  more  or  less, 
cording  to  the  management  of  the  operation, 
which  the  action  of  a  regular  current  ol  lr 
air  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  nitre  is  foil 
in  the  mass.  If  the  beds  contained  much  ve| 
table  matter,  a  considerable  portion  ot 
nitrous  salt  will  be  common  saltpetre ;  bu 
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herwise,  the  acid  will,  for  the  most  part,  he 
imbined  with  the  calcareous  earth.  It  consists 
6  '75  acid  +  6  potash. 

To  extract  the  saltpetre  from  the  mass  of 
Ttliy  matter,  a  number  of  large  casks  are  pre- 
red,  with  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a 
tantity  of  straw  within,  to  prevent  its  being 
ipped  up.  Into  these  the  matter  is  put,  to- 
rther  with  wood-ashes,  either  strewed  at  top, 
added  during  the  filling.  Boiling  water  is 
•n  poured  on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some 
4ie  ;  after  which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  another 
iter  added  in  the  same  manner,  as  long  as  any 
ine  matter  can  be  thus  extracted.  The  weak 
ne  is  heated,  and  passed  through  other  tubs, 
til  it  becomes  of  considerable  strength.  It  is 
-■a  carried  to  the  boiler,  and  contains  nitre 
LI  other  salts,  the  chief  of  which  is  common 
.inary  salt,  and  sometimes  muriate  of  mag- 
aia.  It  is  the  property  of  nitre  to  be  much 
wre  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water;  but  com- 
*n  salt  is  very  nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in 
:  water.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  evapora- 
n  is  carried  by  boiling  to  a  certain  point, 
ach  of  the  common  salt  will  fall  to  the 
tom,  for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solution, 
.ugh  the  nitre  will  remain  suspended  by 
tue  of  the  heat.  The  common  salt  thus  se¬ 
ated  is  taken  out  with  a  perforated  ladle, 

1  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  cooled,  from 
ne  to  time,  that  its  concentration  may  be 
own  by  the  nitre  which  crystallises  in  it. 
nen  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is 
ten  out  and  cooled,  and  great  part  of  the 
fe  separates  in  crystals;  while  the  remaining 
omon  salt  continues  dissolved,  because  equally 
table  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  Subsequent 
poration  of  the  residue  will  separate  more 
;'e  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  suggestion 
Lavoisier,  a  much  simpler  plan  was  adopted ; 
ucing  the  crude  nitre  to  powder,  and  wash- 
it  twice  with  water. 

fhis  nitre,  which  is  called  nitre  of  the  first 
ling,  contains  some  common  salt,  from  which 
nay  be  purified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity 
water,  and  subsequent  evaporation;  for  the 
stals  thus  obtained  are  much  less  contami- 
ed  with  common  salt  than  before;  because 
proportion  of  water  is  so  much  larger,  with 
oect  to  the  small  quantity  contained  by  the 
i  e,  that  very  little  of  it  will  crystallise.  For 
;  purposes,  the  solution  and  crystallisation  of 
e  are  repeated  four  times.  The  crystals  of 
e  are  usually  of  the  form  of  six-sided  flat- 
-d  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  Its  taste 
tenetrating;  but  the  cold  produced  by  placing 
■  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is  such  as  to 
dominate  over  the  real  taste  at  first.  Seven 
ts  °*  "'ater  dissolve  two  of  nitre,  at  the  tem- 
rture  of  sixty  degrees;  but  boiling  water 
olves  its  own  weight.  100  parts  of  alkohol, 
neat  of  176°,  dissolve  only  2-9. 
i  n  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  beat,  nitre 
s  ,  and  in  this  state,  being  poured  into 
U  .’ ,so  as  to  form  little  round  cakes,  or 
•>>  >t  is  called  sal  prunella,  or  crystal  mineral. 
s>  at  least,  is  the  way  in  which  this  salt  is 
'  UiUally  prepared,  conformably  to  the  di- 
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rections  of  Boerhaave,  though  in  most  dispen¬ 
satories  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  sulphur  W'as 
directed  to  be  deflagrated  on  the  nitre  before  it 
was  poured  out.  This  salt  should  not  be  left 
on  the  fire  after  it  has  entered  into  fusion, 
otherwise  it  will  be  converted  into  a  nitrate  of 
potash.  If  the  beat  be  increased  to  redness, 
the  acid  itself  is  decomposed,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tolerably  pure  oxygen  gas  is  evolved, 
succeeded  by  nitrogen. 

This  salt  powerfully  promotes  the  combustion 
of  inflammable  substances.  Two  or  three  parts 
mixed  with  one  of  charcoal,  and  set  on  lire, 
burn  rapidly;  azote  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
given  out,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  is 
retained  by  the  alkaline  residuum,  which  was 
formerly  called  clyssus  of  nitre.  Three  parts  of 
nitre,  two  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  one 
of  sulphur,  mixed  together  in  a  warm  mortar, 
form  the  fulminating  powder ;  a  small  quantity 
of  which,  laid  on  a  fire-shovel,  and  held  over 
the  fire  till  it  begins  to  melt,  explodes  with  a 
loud  sharp  noise.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  it  forms  gunpowder. 

Three  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one 
of  fine  sawdust,  well  mixed,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  powder  of  fusion.  If  a  bit  of  base 
copper  be  folded  up  and  covered  with  this 
powder  in  a  walnut-shell,  and  the  powder  be  set 
on  fire  with  a  lighted  paper,  it  will  detonate 
rapidly,  and  fuse  the  metal  into  a  globule  of 
sulphuret  without  burning  the  shell. 

Silex,  alumina,  and  barytes,  decompose  this 
salt  in  a  high  temperature,  by  uniting  with  its 
base.  The  alumina  will  affect  this  even  after  it 
has  been  made  into  pottery. 

The  uses  of  nitre  are  various.  Beside  those 
already  indicated,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  fluxes,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  me¬ 
tallurgy  ;  it  serves  to  promote  the  combustion 
of  sulphur  in  fabricating  its  acid;  it  is  used  in 
the  art  of  dyeing;  it  is  added  to  common  salt 
for  preserving  meat,  to  which  it  gives  a  red 
hue;  it  is  an  ingredient  in  some  frigorific  mix¬ 
tures  ;  and  it  is  prescribed  in  medicine  as  cool¬ 
ing,  febrifuge,  and  diuretic;  and  some  have 
recommended  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  as  a  very 
powerful  remedy  for  the  sea  scurvy.  It  is  of 
great  use  in  the  arts;  it  is  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  gunpowder ;  and  burned  with  different 
proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the  substances  called 
fluxes.  It  is  ot  considerable  importance  in 
medicine,  as  a  febrifuge,  diuretic,  and  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  remedy,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  It  is  from  this  salt  we  obtain  one  of 
the  most  powerful  acids,  namely,  the  nitric. 

NT  Till  C.  ( Nitricus ;  from  nitrum.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  nitre. 

Nitric  aci».  Acidum  nitricum.  This  acid 
is  composed  of  the  two  principal  constituents  of 
our  atmosphere ;  which,  when  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions,  are  capable,  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  of  combining  chemically,  arid  forming 
nitric  acid.  If  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  a 
gaseous  state,  be  mixed  in  a  proper  proportion 
in  a  glass  tube  about  a  line  in  diameter,  over 
mercury,  and  a  series  of  electric  shocks  be  passed 
through  them  for  some  hours,  they  will  form 
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nitric  acid  ;  or,  if  a  solution  of  potash  be  present 
with  them,  nitrate  of  potash  will  be  obtained. 
The  constitution  of  this  acid  may  be  further 
proved,  analytically,  by  driving  it  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tube,  as  thus  it  will  be  de¬ 
composed  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  nitric  acid 
is  obtained  from  nitrate  of  potash,  from  which 
it  is  expelled  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  coarsely 
powdered,  are  to  be  put  into  a  glass  retort,  with 
two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  must  be 
cautiously  added,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes 
that  arise.  Join  to  the  retort  a  tubulated  re¬ 
ceiver  of  large  capacity,  with  an  adopter  inter¬ 
posed,  and  lute  the  junctures  with  glazier’s  putty. 
In  the  tubulure  fix  a  glass  tube,  terminating  in 
another  large  receiver,  in  which  is  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  collect  the 
gaseous  products,  let  a  bent  glass  tube  from  this 
receiver  communicate  with  a  pneumatic  trough. 
Apply  heat  to  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath.  The  first  product  that  passes  into  the 
receiver  is  generally  red  and  fuming  ;  but  the 
appearances  gradually  diminish,  till  the  acid 
comes  over  pale,  and  even  colourless,  if  the 
materials  used  were  clean.  After  this  it  again 
becomes  more  and  more  red  and  fuming,  till 
the  end  of  the  operation  ;  and  the  whole  min¬ 
gled  together  will  be  of  a  yellow  or  orange 
colour. 

Empty  the  receiver,  and  again  replace  it. 
Then  introduce  by  a  small  funnel,  very  cau¬ 
tiously,  one  part  of  boiling  water  in  a  slender 
stream,  and  continue  the  distillation.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  weaker  acid  will  thus  be  obtained, 
which  can  be  kept  apart.  The  first  will  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  IxSOO,  if  the  heat  have 
been  properly  regulated,  and  if  the  receiver  was 
refrigerated  by  cold  water  or  ice.  Acid  of  that 
density,  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  the  weight 
of  the  nitre,  may  thus  be  procured ;  but  com¬ 
monly  tiie  heat  is  pushed  too  high,  whence  more 
or  less  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  uniting  to  the  remainder,  re¬ 
duces  its  strength.  It  is  not  profitable  to  use  a 
smaller  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
concentrated  nitric  is  required.  But  when  only 
a  dilute  acid,  called  in  commerce  aquafortis,  is 
required,  then  less  sulphuric  acid  will  suffice, 
provided  a  portion  of  water  be  added.  One 
hundred  parts  of  good  nitre,  sixty  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty  of  water,  form  eco¬ 
nomical  proportions. 

In  the  large  way,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts,  extremely  thick  cast  iron  or  earthen  retorts 
are  employed,  to  which  an  earthen  head  is 
adapted,  and  connected  with  a  range  of  proper 
condensers.  The  strength  of  the  acid,  too,  is 
varied,  by  putting  more  or  less  water  in  the 
receivers."  The  nitric  acid  thus  made,  generally 
contains  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  muriatic,  from 
the  impurity  of  the  nitrate  employed.  If  the 
former,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  will  oc¬ 
casion  a  white  precipitate ;  if  the  latter,  nitrate 
of  silver  will  render  it  milky.  The  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  separated  by  a  second  distillation 
from  very  pure  nitre,  equal  ill  weight  to  an 
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eighth  of  that  originally  employed  ;  or  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  decanting  the 
clear  liquid,  and  distilling  it.  The  muriatic 
acid  may  be  separated  by  proceeding  in  the  same 
way  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  litharge,  de¬ 
canting  the  clear  liquid,  and  redistilling  it,  leave 
ing  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  in  the  retort.  The 
acid  for  the  last  process  should  be  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  redistillation  con¬ 
ducted  very  slowly;  and  if  it  be  stopped  when 
half  is  come  over,  beautiful  crystals  of  muriate 
of  lead  will  be  obtained  on  cooling  the  remain¬ 
der,  if  litharge  be  used,  as  Steinacher  informs 
us ;  who  also  adds,  that  the  vessel  should  be 
made  to  fit  tight  by  grinding,  as  any  lute  is 
liable  to  contaminate  the  product. 

As  this  acid  still  holds  in  solution  more  or 
less  nitrous  gas,  it  is  not  in  fact  nitric  acid,  but 
a  kind  of  nitrous.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
put  it  into  a  retort,  to  w  hich  a  receiver  is  added, 
the  two  vessels  not  being  luted,  and  to  apply  a 
very  gentle  heat  for  several  hours,  changing  the 
receiver  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  red  vapours. 
The  nitrous  gas  will  thus  be  expelled,  and  the 
nitric  acid  will  remain  in  the  retort  as  limpid 
and  colourless  as  water.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  bottle  secluded  from  the  light,  otherwise  it 
will  lose  part  of  its  oxygen. 

What  remains  in  the  retort  is  a  bisulphate  of 
potash,  from  which  the  superfluous  acid  may  be 
expelled  by  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and  the  re¬ 
siduum,  being  dissolved  and  crystallised,  will 
be  sulphate  of  potash. 

As  nitric  acid,  in  a  fluid  state,  is  always  mixed 
with  water,  different  attempts  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  its  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  real 
acid  contained  in  it. 

The  nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  use  in  the 
arts.  It  is  employed  for  etching  on  copper  ;  as 
a  solvent  of  tin,  to  form  with  that  metal  a 
mordant  for  some  of  the  finest  dyes  ;  in  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  assaying;  in  various  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
parts  with  oxygen,  and  dissolves  metals  ;  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  mer¬ 
curial  preparations  in  syphilis  and  affections  of 
the  liver,  as  also  in  form  of  vapour  to  destroy 
contagion.  For  the  purposes  of  the  arts  it  is 
commonly  used  in  a  diluted  state,  and  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids, 
by  the  name  of  aquafortis.  This  is  generally 
prepared  by  mixing  common  nitre  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  half  its  weight 
of  the  same  sulphate  calcined,  and  distilling  the 
mixture  ;  or  by  mixing  nitre  with  twice  its 
weight  of  dry  powdered  clay,  and  distilling  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  Two  kinds  are  found 
in  the  shops,  one  called  double  aquafortis,  which 
is  about  half  the  strength  of  nitric  acid  ;  the 
other  simply  aquafortis,  which  is  half  the  strength 
of  the  double. 

A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts  ot 
the  nitric  acid  with  one  of  muriatic,  known  for¬ 
merly  by  the  name  of  aqua  regia,  and  now  by 
that  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  has  the  property  ol 
dissolving  gold  and  platina.  On  mixing  the 
two  acids,  heat  is  given  out,  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  the  mixture  acquires  an  orange 
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colour.  This  is  likewise  made  by  adding  gradu¬ 
ally  to  an  ounce  of  powdered  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia  four  ounces  of  double  aquafortis,  and 
keeping  the  mixture  in  a  sand  beat  till  the  salt 
is  dissolved,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes,  as 
the  vessel  must  be  left  open  ;  or  by  distilling 
nitric  acid  with  an  equal  weight,  or  rather  more, 
of  common  salt. 

On  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  II. 
Davy  for  some  excellent  observations,  published 
by  him  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Science.  If  strong  nitrous  acid,  saturated  with 
nitrous  gas,  be  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  muriatic  acid  gas,  no  other  effect  is  produced 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  of  the  same  strength  on  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  ;  and  the  mixed  acid  so  formed  has  no 
power  of  action  on  gold  or  platina.  Again,  if 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  nitrous  gas,  in  equal 
volumes,  be  mixed  together  over  mercury,  and 
half  a  volume  of  oxygen  be  added,  the  imme¬ 
diate  condensation  will  be  no  more  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid 
gas.  And  when  this  is  decomposed,  or  absorbed 
by  the  mercury,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  found 
unaltered,  mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  ni¬ 
trous  gas. 

It  appears,  then,  that  nitrous  acid  and  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  gas  have  no  chemical  action  on  each 
other.  If  colourless  nitric  acid  and  muriatic 
acid  of  commerce  be  mixed  together,  the  mix¬ 
ture  immediately  becomes  yellow,  atid  gains  the 
power  of  dissolving  gold  and  platinum.  If  it 
be  gently  heated,  pure  chlorine  arises  from  it, 
and  the  colour  becomes  deeper.  If  the  heat  be 
longer  continued,  chlorine  still  rises,  but  mixed 
with  nitrous  acid  gas.  When  the  process  has 
been  very  long  continued,  till  the  colour  becomes 
very  deep,  no  more  chlorine  can  be  procured, 
and  it  loses  its  power  of  acting  upon  platinum 
and  gold.  It  is  now  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids. 
It  appears  then,  from  these  observations,  which 
have  been  very  often  repeated,  that  nitro-muriatic 
acid  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  a  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids; 
and  that  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  gas, 
are  the  results.  Though  nitrous  gas  and  chlorine 
have  no  action  on  each  other  when  perfectly  dry, 
yet,  if  water  be  present,  there  is  an  immediate 
decomposition,  and  nitrous  acid  and  muriatic 
acid  are  formed.  118  parts  of  strong  liquid 
nitric  acid  being  decomposed  in  this  case,  yield 
67  of  chlorine.  Ayua  regia  does  not  oxidise 
gold  and  platina:  it  merely  causes  their  com¬ 
bination  with  chlorine. 

With  different  saline,  earthy,  and  metallic 
bases,  the  nitric  acid  forms  the  class  of  salts  de¬ 
nominated  nitrates. 

The  nitrates  used  in  the  cure  of  diseases  are, 

1.  The  nitrate  of  soda. 

-•  ' - - - potash. 

— - - -  silver. 

4-  - - - - mercury. 

•7.  I  he  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

Besides  these,  chemists  are  well  acquainted 
with  nitrates  of  baryta,  soda,  strontia,  lime,  mag- 
■  nesia,  glucine,  zirconia,  and  yttria. 

Nmuc  acid,  oxvgenised.  The  apparent  oxy- 
-  genation  of  nitric  acid  by  Thenard,  ought  to  be 
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regarded  merely  as  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  its  combined  water  into  deutoxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  See  Hydrogen. 

Nitric  oxide.  See  Nitrogen,  deutoxide  of. 

Nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxydum. 

Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxydum. 

NFTltOGEN.  ( Nitrogeni um,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
viTpov,  nitre,  and  y evvaw,  to  generate  :  so  called 
because  it  is  the  generator  of  nitre.)  Azote; 
Azot.  An  important  elementary  or  undecom¬ 
posed  principle.  As  it  constitutes  four  fifths  of 
the  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  the  readiest 
mode  of  procuring  azote  is  to  abstract  the  oxy¬ 
gen  with  which  it  is  associated  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  phosphorus  or  hydrogen.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  animal  matters,  subjected  in  a 
glass  retort  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  are  chemically 
combined,  or  only  mechanically  mixed.  See 
Atmosphere. 

Azote  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  of 
air.  It  extinguishes  flame  and  animal  life. 
It  is  absorbable  by  about  100  volumes  of  water. 
Its  spec,  gravity  is  0-9722.  100  cubic  inches 

weigh  29 '65  grains.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  Exclusive  of  atmospheric  air,  there  are 
five  known  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
viz.  the  protoxide,  the  deutoxide,  hyponitrous 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 

I  •  Protoxide  of  azote.  This  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  formerly  called  the 
dephlogisticated  nitrous  gas,  but  now  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Priestley. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  examined  with 
uncommon  accuracy  the  formation  and  proper- 
lies  of  all  the  substances  concerned  in  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  gas. 

A  candle  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  arid 
crackling  noise  in  it;  before  its  extinction,  the 
white  inner  flame  becomes  surrounded  with  a 
blue  one.  Phosphorus  introduced  into  it,  in  a 
state  of  actual  inflammation,  burns  with  in¬ 
creased  splendour,  as  in  oxygen  gas.  Sulphur 
introduced  into  it  when  burning  with  a  feeble 
blue  flame  is  instantly  extinguished  ;  but  when  in 
a  state  of  vivid  inflammation,  it  burns  with  a 
rose-coloured  flame.  Ignited  charcoal  burns  in 
it  more  brilliantly  than  in  atmospheric  air. 
Iron  wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  affixed  to 
it,  when  inflamed,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel 
lilled  with  this  gas,  burns  vehemently,  and 
throws  out  bright  scintillating  sparks.  No 
combustible  body,  however,  burns  in  it,  unless 
it  be  previously  brought  to  a  state  of  vivid 
inflammation,  Hence  sulphur  may  be  melted, 
and  even  sublimed  in  it :  phosphorus  may  be 
liquefied  in  it  without  undergoing  combustion. 
Nitrous  oxide  is  pretty  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water  that  lias  been  boiled:  a  quantity  of  gas 
equal  to  rather  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the 
water  may  be  thus  made  to  disappear:  the 
water  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  but  its  other 
properties  do  not  differ  perceptibly  from  com- 
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mon  water.  The  whole  of  the  gas  may  be 
expelled  again  by  heat.  It  does  not  change 
blue  vegetable  colours.  It  has  a  distinctly 
sweet  taste,  and  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour. 
It  undergoes  no  diminution  when  mingled 
with  oxygen  or  nitrous  gas.  Most  of  the  liquid 
inflammable  bodies,  such  as  ether,  alkohul,  vol¬ 
atile  and  fat  oils,  absorb  it  rapidly  and  in  great 
quantity.  Acids  exert  but  little  action  on  it. 
The  affinity  of  the  neutro-saline  solutions  for 
gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  very  feeble.  Green 
muriate  and  green  sulphate  of  iron,  whether 
holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution,  or  not,  do  not 
act  upon  it.  None  of  the  gases,  when  mingled 
with  it,  suffer  any  perceptible  change  at  com¬ 
mon  temperatures;  the  muriatic  and  sulphu¬ 
reous  acid  gases  excepted,  which  undergo  a  slight 
expansion.  Alkalis  freed  from  carbonic  acid, 
exposed  in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  action 
upon  it ;  they  may,  however,  be  made  to  com¬ 
bine  with  it  in  the  nascent  state,  and  then  con¬ 
stitute  saline  compounds  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
These  combinations  deflagrate  when  heated  with 
charcoal,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids ;  the 
gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  being  disengaged. 
It  undergoes  no  change  whatever  from  the 
simple  effect  of  light.  The  action  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark,  for  a  long  while  continued,  converts 
it  into  a  gas,  analogous  to  atmospheric  air  and 
nitrous  acid  :  the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is 
made  to  pass  through  an  ignited  earthen  tube. 
It  explodes  with  hydrogen  in  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
portions,  at  very  high  temperatures ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  electric  sparks  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  mixture.  Sulphuretted,  heavy,  and 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  and  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon,  likewise  burn  with  it  when  a 
strong  red  heat  is  applied.  100  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrous  oxide  contain  36-7  of  oxygen,  and 
6.V3  of  nitrogen;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  50 
grains  at  55°  temperature  and  30  inches  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  Animals,  when  wholly  con¬ 
fined  in  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen,  give  no 
signs  of  uneasiness  for  some  moments,  but  they 
soon  become  restless,  and  then  die. 

When  mingled  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
then  received  into  the  lungs,  this  gas  generates 
highly  pleasurable  sensations :  the  effects  it 
produces  on  the  animal  system  are  eminently 
distinguished  from  every  other  chemical  agent. 
It  excites  every  fibre  to  action,  and  rouses  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  inducing  a  state  of  great 
exhilaration,  an  irresistible  propensity  to  laugh¬ 
ter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  unusual 
vigour  and  fitness  for  muscular  exertions,  in 
some  respects  resembling  those  attendant  on 
the  pleasantest  period  of  intoxication,  without 
any  subsequent  languor,  depression  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  energy,  or  disagreeable  feelings;  but  more 
generally  followed  by  vigour,  and  a  pleasurable 
disposition  to  exertion,  which  gradually  sub¬ 
sides.  .  ,  ,  , 

Gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  produced  when 
substances,  having  a  strong  affinity  with  oxygen, 
are  brought  into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  or 
with  nitrous  gas.  It  may,  therefore,  be  obtained 
Ivy  various  processes,  in  which  nitrous  gas  or 
nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  substances  capable 
of  attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxygen. 
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The  most  commodious  and  expeditious,  as  well  II 
as  the  cheapest,  mode  of  obtaining  it,  is  by  de-  II 
composing  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

II.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen;  termed  likewise  II 
nitrous  gas,  or  nitric  oxide. 

This  is  an  elastic,  colourless,  gaseous  fluid,  11 
having  no  sensible  taste  :  it  is  neither  acid  nor  || 
alkaline:  it  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  animals,  II 
producing  instant  suffocation  whenever  they  at-  II 
tempt  to  breathe  it.  The  greater  number  of  II 
combustible  bodies  refuse  to  burn  in  it.  It  is,  || 
nevertheless,  capable  of  supporting  the  combus-  II 
tion  of  some  of  these  bodies.  Phosphorus  burns  || 
in  nitrous  gas  when  introduced  into  it  in  a  state  II 
of  inflammation  :  pyrophorus  takes  fire  in  it  II 
spontaneously. 

Ardent  spirits,  saccharine  matters,  hydro-car-  U 
bonates,  sulphureous  acid,  and  phosphorus,  II 
have  no  action  on  it  at  the  common  temperature.  II 
It  is  not  sensibly  changed  by  the  action  of  light.  II 
Heat  dilates  it.  It  rapidly  combines  with  oxy-  II 
gen  gas  at  common  temperatures,  and  converts  || 
it  into  nitrous  acid.  Atmospheric  air  produces  U 
the  same  effect,  but  with  less  intensity.  It  is  II 
absorbable  by  green  sulphate,  muriate  and  ni-  H 
trate  of  iron,  and  decomposable  by  alkaline,  ter-  II 
rene,  and  metallic  sulphurets,  and  other  bodies  ) 
I  that  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  ;  but  it  II 
is  not  capable  of  combining  with  them  chetni-  || 
cally,  so  as  to  form  saline  compounds.  From  >  i 
the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  absorb  it,  it  II 
may  be  again  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat.  II 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  colour  ll 
before  extinguishing  it :  when  mixed  with  hy-  I 
drogen  gas  this  acquires  the  property  of  burning  |1 
with  a  green  flame.  It  is  absorbable  by  nitric  II 
acid,  and  renders  it  fuming. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric,  in  an  H 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  experiences  no  alter-  II 
ation  ;  but  when  electric  sparks  are  made  to  II 
pass  through  it,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted  H 
into  nitrous  acid,  and  nitrogen  gas.  I’hos-  M 
phorus  does  not  shine  in  it.  It  is  composed  of  B 
about  eight  parts  of  oxygen,  and  seven  of  ni-  II 
trogen. 

Methods  of  obtaining  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. —  II 
1.  Put  into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some  cop-  II 
per  wire,  or  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  and  pour  II 
on  it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  diluted  with  II 
water  :  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  nitrous  pi 
gas  will  be  produced.  After  having  suffered  I 
the  first  portions  to  escape,  on  account  of  the  I 
atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  retort,  collect  |1| 
the  gas  in  the  water  apparatus  as  usual.  In  I 
order  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a  pure  state,  it  must  II 
then  be  shook  for  some  time  in  contact  with  > 
water.  The  water,  in  this  instance,  suffers  no  I 
alteration;  on  the  contrary,  the  acid  undergoes  II 
a  partial  decomposition ;  the  metal  robs  some  H 
of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxy-  II 
gen,  and  becomes  oxidised  ;  the  acid  having  II 
i  lost  so  much  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  thereby  so  W 
altered,  that,  at  the  usual  temperature,  it  can  I 
exist  no  longer  in  the  liquid  state,  hut  instantly  It 
J  expands  and  assumes  the  form  of  gas,  ceasing,  II 
at  the  same  time,  to  act  as  an  acid,  and  exhibit-  || 
ing  different  properties:  but  the  acid  remaining  III 
undecomposed  combines  with  the  oxide  of  cop-  II 
|  per,  and  forms  nitrate  of  copper. 
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III.  Hypo-nitrous  acid.  This  substance  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  If  deu¬ 
toxide  of  nitrogen  be  added  in  excess  to  oxygen 
gas,  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  which  tube  con¬ 
tains  a  strong  solution  of  pure  potash,  the  gases 
combine  to  form  hypo-nitrous  acid,  which  is 
instantly  absorbed  by  the  potash  forming  a 
hypo-nitrate  of  potash.  The  same  product  may 
be  obtained  by  keeping  deutoxide  of  nitrogen 
for  three  months  over  mercury  in  a  glass  tube 
containing  a  strong  solution  of  pure  potash  : 
the  deutoxide  is  resolved  into  protoxide  and 
hypo-nitrous  acid  ;  the  former  remains  in  the 
tube,  and  the  latter  combines  with  the  potash. 

When  an  acid  is  added  to  the  hypo-nitrate  of 
potash,  the  hypo-nitrous  acid  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  nitrous  acid  and  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen.  Hypo-nitrous  acid  is  presumed  to 
consist  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  three 
of  oxygen. 

IV.  Nitrous  acid.  See  Nitrous  acid. 

V.  Nitric  acid.  See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine, 

to  form  two  very  formidable  compounds  :  — 

1.  The  chloride  of  nitrogen.  Put  into  an 
evaporating  porcelain  basin  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  in  10  of 
water,  heated  to  about  100°,  and  invert  into  it 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with  chlorine.  As 
the  liquid  ascends  by  the  condensation  of  the 
gas,  oily-looking  drops  are  seen  floating  on  its 
surface,  which  collect  together,  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  in  large  globules.  This  is  chloride  of 
azote.  It  should  be  formed  only  in  very  small 
quantities.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  an.  oily-looking 
liquid,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  very  pungent 
intolerable  odour,  similar  to  that  of  chlorocar- 
bonous  acid.  This  experiment,  and  indeed 
every  one  with  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of 
azote,  require  the  greatest  caution,  as  they  de¬ 
tonate  from  slight  causes,  and  produce  serious 
injuries. 


_  2.  Iodide  of  nitrogen.  Azote  does  not  com¬ 
bine  directly  with  iodine. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  putting  pulverulent 
iodine  into  common  water  of  ammonia  ;  and 
this  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  it.  It  is  pul¬ 
verulent,  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour.  It 
detonates  from  the  smallest  shock,  and  from 
heat,  with  a  feeble  violet  vapour.  When  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  it  often  detonates  spontaneously. 

The  strongest  arguments  for  the  compound 
nature  of  azote  are  derived  from  its  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  combination,  and  from  its  being  found 
abundantly  in  the  organs  of  animals  which  feed 
on  substances  that  do  not  contain  it. 

Its  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  globe  are 
little  understood.  This  is  likewise  favourable 
to  the  idea  that  the  real  chemical  nature  is  as 
yet  unknown,  and  leads  to  the  hope  of  its  being 
decomposable. 

It  Would  appear  that  the  atmospheric  azote 
and  oxygen  spontaneously  combine  in  other 
proportions,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
natural  operations.  Thus  we  find,  that  mild 
calcareous  or  alkaline  matter  favours  the  form¬ 
ation  of  nitric  acid,  in  certain  regions  of  the 
earth;  and  that  they  are  essential  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  artificial  arrangements,  forming 


nitre  by  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances. 

Nitrogen,  deutoxide  of .  See  Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen,  protoxide  of.  See  Nitrogen. 

NI  rilO-LEU’CIC  ACID.  Acidum  nitro- 
leucicum.  Leucine  is  capable  of  uniting  to 
nitric  acid,  and  forming  a  compound,  which  Bra- 
connot  has  called  the  nitro-leucic  acid.  When 
we  dissolve  leucine  in  nitric  acitl,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  to  a  certain  point,  it  passes  into  a 
crystalline  mass,  without  any  disengagement  of 
nitrous  vapour,  or  of  any  gaseous  matter  :  if  we 
press  this  mass  between  blotting  [taper,  and  re- 
dissolve  it  in  water,  we  shall  obtain  from  this, 
by  concentration,  fine,  divergent,  and  nearly 
colourless  needles.  These  constitute  the  new 
acid.  It  unites  to  the  bases,  forming  salts 
which  fuse  on  red-hot  coals.  The  nitro- leu- 
cates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  unalterable  in 
the  air. 

NI'TRO-MURI A'TIC  ACID.  Ayna  re- 
\  gia.  When  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  are  mixed, 

|  they'  become  yellow,  and  acquire  the  power  of 
I  readily  dissolving  gold,  which  neither  of  them 
j  possessed  separately.  This  mixture  evolves 
chlorine,  a  partial  decomposition  of  both  acids 
having  taken  place;  and  water,  chlorine,  and 
nitrous  acid  gas,  being  thus  produced.  Aqua 
regia,  therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  chlorine,  nitrous 
acid,  and  water. 

Nitro-sa'ccharic  acid.  Acidum  nitro-saccha- 
ricum.  Nitro-saccharine  acid.  When  we  heat 
the  sugar  of  gelatine  with  nitric  acid,  they  dis¬ 
solve  without  any  apparent  disengagement  of 
gas;  and  if  we  evaporate  this  solution  to  a  pro¬ 
per  degree,  it  forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline 
mass.  On  pressing  this  mass  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  paper,  and  recrystallising  them,  we 
obtain  beautiful  prisms,  colourless,  transparent, 
and  slightly  striated.  These  crystals  are  very 
different  from  those  which  serve  to  produce 
them  ;  and  constitute,  according  to  Braconnot, 
a  true  acid,  which  results  from  the  combination 
of  the  nitric  acid  itself  with  the  sweet  matter  of 
which  the  first  crystals  are  formed.  Thdnard 
conceives  it  is  the  nitrous  acid  which  is  present. 

Nitro-saccharic  acid  has  a  taste  similar  to  that 
of  the  tartaric,  only  it  is  a  little  sweetish.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  in  a  capsule,  it  froths  much, 
and  is  decomposed  with  the  diffusion  of  a  pun¬ 
gent  smell.  Thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  acts 
like  saltpetre.  It  produces  no  change  in  saline 
solutions.  Finally,  it  combines  with  the  bases, 
and  gives  birth  to  salts  which  possess  peculiar 
properties.  For  example,  the  salt  which  it 
forms  with  lime  is  not  deliquescent,  and  is  very 
little  soluble  in  strong  alkohol.  That  which  it 
produces  with  the  oxide  of  lead  detonates  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  action  of  heat.  Ann.  tie 
Chimie  el  tie  Phys.  xiii.  113. 

NET  ROUS.  Nitrosus.  Of  or  belonging  to 
nitre,  or  its  combinations. 

Nitrous  acid.  Acidum  nitrosum.  Fuming 
nitrous  acid.  This  acid  appears  to  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct.  genus  of  salts,  that  may  be  termed  nitrites. 
But  these  cannot  be  made  by  a  direct  union  of 
their  component  parts,  being  obtainable  only  by 
exposing  a  nitrate  to  a  high  temperature,  which 
expels  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the  state  of 
3  0  4 
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gas,  and  leaves  the  remainder  in  the  state  of  a 
nitrite,  if  the  heat  be  not  urged  so  far,  or  con¬ 
tinued  so  long,  as  to  ell'ect  a  complete  decom¬ 
position  of  the  salt.  In  this  way  the  nitrites  of 
potash  and  soda  may  he  obtained,  and  perhaps 
those  of  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  nitrites  are  particularly  characterised,  by 
being  decomposable  by  all  the  acids,  except  the 
carbonic,  even  by  the  nitric  acid  itself,  all  of 
which  expel  from  them  nitrous  acid.  We  are 
little  acquainted  with  any  one  except  that  of 
potash,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  green,  is 
somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste,  and,  when  pow¬ 
dered,  emits  a  smell  of  nitric  oxide. 

The  acid  itself  is  best  obtained  by  exposing 
nitrate  of  lead  to  heat  in  a  glass  retort.  Pure 
nitrous  acid  comes  over  in  the  form  of  an  orange- 
coloured  liquid.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  at 
the  temperature  of  82°.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1  "450.  When  mixed  with  water  it  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged,  occasion¬ 
ing  effervescence.  It  is  composed  of  one  volume 
of  oxygen  united  with  two  of  nitrous  gas.  It 
therefore  consists  ultimately,  by  weight,  of  1  -7.5 
nitrogen  +  4  oxygen  ;  by  measure,  of  2  oxygen 
+  1  nitrogen.  The  various  coloured  acids  of 
nitre  are  not  nitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nitrous  gas,  the  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  or  azote. 

Nitrous  oxicla.  See  Nitrogen. 

Nitrum.  See  Nitre. 

Nitrum  Purijbcatum.  See  Nitre. 

Nitrum  stibiatum.  Nitrum  antimoniatum. 
Anodynu m  minerale.  An  old  preparation  made 
by  dissolving  the  antimonium  diaphoretic um  in 
water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Nitrum  vitriolatum.  See  Soda;  sulphas. 

NO'BILIS.  ( Quasi  noscibilis ;  from  nosco, 
to  know.)  Noble.  Some  objects  of  Natural 
History  so  called  by  way  of  eminence  :  thus 
gold  and  silver  are  called  noble  metals,  and  nobilis 
is  the  specific  name  of  several  plants. 

NOCTAMBULA'TION.  ( No  eta  mbu  latio, 
on  is.  f. ;  from  nox,  night,  and  ambulo,  to  walk.) 
Sleep-walking.  See  Oneirodynia  activa. 

Noctjsu'rgium.  ( um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  nox,  night, 
and  surgo,  to  arise.)  Sleep-walking.  Sec 
Oneirodynia  activa. 

Nocturnal  blindness.  See  Hemeralopia,  and 
Nyctalopia. 

Nocturnal  emisson.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

Nodding.  See  Nutans. 

NODE.  (Nodus,  i.  m. ;  from  anad,  Hebrew, 
to  tie.)  1.  In  Surgery,  a  hard  circumscribed 
tumour,  proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused  by 
a  swelling  of  the  periosteum.  Nodes  appear  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  are  more  common 
on  such  as  are  thinly  covered  with  muscles,  as 
the  os  frontis,  forepart  of  the  tibia,  radius,  and 
ulna.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  become 
more  painful,  from  the  distension  they  occasion 
in  the  periosteum.  When  they  continue  long, 
the  bone  becomes  completely  carious. 

2.  In  llolany,  applied  to  joints  that  have 
small  elevations,  as  observed  in  the  stems  of 
some  grasses. 

NO  DO'S  US.  Nodose:  knotty;  as  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  Cucurbita  melopepo. 
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No'r.t  vie'  ta'nc.eue.  Lupus.  A  species  of  I 
malignant  herpes,  or  lupus,  affecting  the  skin,  | 
and  not  unfrcquently  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  | 
very  difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is  exasperated  Ii 
by  most  applications.  The  disease  generally  I 
commences  with  small,  superficial  spreading  ul-  1 
cerations,  which  become  more  or  less  concealed  f 
beneath  furfuraceous  scabs.  The  whole  nose  is  I 
frequently  destroyed  by  the  progressive  ravages  I 
of  this  peculiar  disorder,  which  sometimes  can-  |.i 
not  be  stopped  or  retarded  by  any  treatment,  ■ 
external  or  internal. 

NO'MA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  pe/rco,  to  eat.)  An  fj 
ulcer  that  attacks  the  skin,  arid  often  the  cheek  |i 
or  vulva  of  young  girls.  It  appears  in  the  L 
form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid  spots ;  is  not  k 
attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tumour,  and  in  ! 
a  few  days  becomes  gangrenous. 

Nomenclature,  anatomical.  See  the  Supple-  Ii 
ment. 

Noni  descendens.  A  branch  of  the  ninth  n 
pair  of  nerves.  See  Nerve. 

NON-NATURALS.  Res  non-naturales.  I 
Under  this  term,  the  old  physicians  compre-  l| 
hended  air,  eating  and  drinking,  sleep  and  watch-  j 
ing,  motion  and  rest,  the  retentions  and  excre-  II 
tions,  and  the  affections  of  the  mind  ;  or,  in  other  f 
words,  those  principal  matters  which  do  not  h 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body,  but  at  II 
the  same  time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Nooth’s  apparatus.  An  apparatus  con-  | 
trived  by  Dr.  Nooth  for  impregnating  water  ll 
with  gases,  particularly  the  carbonic  acid. 

No'pal.  Nopalnochetzth.  The  plant  that  C 
feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

Norlandica  bacca.  See  Rubus. 

Norris’s  drops.  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  r 
this  is  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar  in  rectified  1.1 
spirit,  with  the  addition  of  some  vegetable  co-  t 
louring  matter. 

Norton’s  drops.  A  coloured  solution  of  I 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Nose.  Nasus.  See  Nares,  and  Smelt. 

Nose,  bleeding  of  the.  See  Epistaxis. 

Nosocomia'lis.  Nosocomial.  Appertaining  | 
to  a  hospital,  as  J'ebris  nosocomialis,  hospital  If 
fever. 

NOSOCOMI'UM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  voaoKopeiov;  i 
from  voaos,  a  disease,  and  KOficw,  to  take  care  I 
of.)  Nosodocliium.  A  hospital  or  infirmary  for  5 
the  sick. 

Nosonocm'u m.  (N oaoSoxemv ;  from  voaos,  a  ;i 
disease,  and  Sokuov,  a  receptacle.)  A  hospital. 

NOSO'GRAPH  Y.  Nosographia ;  from  |J 
voaos,  a  disease,  and  7 patpoo,  to  describe.  The  ft 
description  of  diseases. 

NOSO'LOGY.  (Nosologia,  oe.  f. ;  from 
voaos,  a  disease,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  This  t 
term  is,  from  its  derivation,  synonymous  with  I 
pathology ;  but  it  is  always  applied  to  that  di-  I 
vision  of  medical  science  which  considers  the  If 
most  appropriate  names  of  diseases,  and  their  I 
methodical  arrangement  or  classification. 

A  number  of  celebrated  authors  have  occu-  f 
pied  themselves  in  the  classification  of  diseases;  If 
but  the  increased  cultivation  of  pathology  has  II 
tended  to  diminish  greatly  the  importance  of  If 
nosological  systems.  The  principal  are  those 
of  Sauvages,  Limucus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  Alaebride, 
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Cullen,  and  Good.  Others,  as  those  of  Dar¬ 
win,  Crichton,  Par,  Pinel,  Young,  &e.  have  at¬ 
tracted  less  attention.  In  this  country,  Cullen’s 
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nosology  is  the  one  generally  used,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  more  convenient  than  any  other.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  synoptical  view  of  it : _ 


Order  I. 
FERRES. 

§  1.  Intermittentes. 

1.  Tertiana. 

2.  Quartana. 

3.  Quotidiana. 

§  2.  Continuec. 

4.  Synocha. 

5.  Typhus. 

6.  Synochus. 

Order  II. 
PHLEGMASIA. 

7.  Phlogosis, 

8.  Ophthalmia. 

0.  Phrenitis. 

10.  Cynanche. 

11.  Pneumonia. 

12.  Carditis. 


CLASS  I.  —  PYREXIA. 

13.  Peritonitis. 

14.  Gastritis. 

15.  Enteritis. 

16.  Hepatitis. 

1 7.  Splenitis. 

18.  Nephritis. 

19.  Cystitis. 

20.  Hysteritis. 

21.  Rheumatismus. 

22.  Odontalgia. 

23.  Podagra. 

24.  Arthropuosis. 

O  RDEIl  III. 

EXANTHEMATA. 

25.  Variola. 

26.  Varicella. 

27.  Rubeola. 

28.  Scarlatina. 


20.  Pestis. 

SO.  Erysipelas. 

31.  Miliaria. 

32.  Urticaria. 

33.  Pemphigus. 

34.  Aphtha. 

Order  IV. 

ILAMORRH  AGIA. 

35.  Epistaxis. 

36.  Haemoptysis. 

37.  Haemorrhois. 

38.  Menorrhagia. 

Order  V. 
PROFLUVIA. 

39.  Catarrhus. 

40.  Dysenteria. 


Order  I. 
COMATA. 

41.  Apoplexia. 

42.  Paralysis. 

Order  II. 
ADYNAMIA. 

43.  Syncope. 

44.  Dyspepsia. 

45.  Hypochondriasis. 

46.  Chlorosis. 


Order  I. 

MARCORES. 

67.  Tabes. 

68.  Atrophia. 

Order  II. 

INTUMESCENTIA. 

§  1.  Adiposcc. 

69.  Polysarcia. 

§  2.  Flatuosee. 

70.  Pneumatosis. 

71.  Tympanites. 

Order  I. 

DYSASTHESIA. 

90.  Cali  go. 

91.  Amaurosis. 

92.  Dysopia. 

93.  Pseudoblepsis. 

94  Dysecoea. 

95.  Paracusis. 

96.  Anosmia. 

97.  Agheustia. 

98.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  1 1. 

DYSOREXIA. 

§  1.  Appetitus  erronei. 

99.  Bulimia. 

100.  Polydipsia. 

101.  Pica. 


CLASS  II.  — NEUROSES. 

Order  III. 
SPASMI. 

47.  Tetanus. 

48.  Convulsio. 

49.  Chorea. 

50.  Rapbania. 

51.  Epilepsia. 

52.  Palpitatio. 

53.  Asthma. 

54.  Dyspnoea. 

55.  Pertussis. 

56.  Pyrosis, 


CLASS  IV.  — LOCALES. 

102.  Satyriasis. 

103.  Nymphomania. 

104.  Nostalgia. 

§  2.  Appetitus  deficientes. 

105.  Anorexia. 

106.  Adipsia. 

107.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 

I3YSCYNESIA. 

108.  Aphonia. 

109.  Mutitas. 

1 10.  Paraphonia. 

111.  Psellismus. 

11.2.  Strabismus. 

113.  Dysphagia. 

114.  Contractura. 


57.  Colica. 

58.  Cholera. 

59.  Diarrhoea. 

60.  Diabetes. 

61.  Hysteria. 

62.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  IV. 

VESANIA. 

63.  Amentia. 

64.  Melancholia. 

65.  Mania. 

66.  Oneirodynia. 


Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

115.  Profusio. 

1 1 6.  Ephidrosis. 

117.  Epiphora. 

118.  Ptyalismus. 

119.  Enuresis. 

120.  Gonorrhoea. 

Order  V. 

EPISCHESES. 

121.  Obsti patio. 

122.  Ischuria. 

123.  Dysuria. 

1 24.  Dyspermatismus. 

125.  Ainenorrhcea. 


CLASS  III.  —  CACHEXIA 


j  72.  Physometra. 

§  3.  Arjuosa:. 

73.  Anasarca. 

74.  Hydrocephalus. 

75.  Hydrorachitis. 

76.  Hydrothorax. 

77.  Ascites. 

78.  II)  drometra. 

79.  Hydrocele. 

§  4.  Solidec. 

80.  Physconia. 


SI.  Rachitis. 

Order  III. 

IMPETIGINES. 

82.  Scrofula. 

83.  Syphilis. 

84.  Scorbutus. 

85.  Elephantiasis. 

86.  Lepra. 

87.  Framboesia. 

88.  Trichoma. 

89.  Icterus. 
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Order  VT. 
TUMORES. 

126.  Aneurisraa. 

127.  Varix. 

128.  Ecchymoma. 

129.  Scirrlius. 

1 30.  Cancer. 

131.  Bubo. 

132.  Sarcoma. 

133.  Verruca. 

134.  Clavus. 


1 35  Lupia. 

136.  Ganglion. 

137.  Hydatis. 

138.  Hydarthrus. 

139.  Exostosis. 

Order  VII. 
ECTOPIiE. 

140.  Hernia. 

141.  Prolapsus. 

142.  Luxatio. 
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Order  VIII. 
DYALYSES. 

143.  Vulnus. 

144.  Ulcus. 

145.  Herpes. 

146.  Tinea. 

147.  Psora. 

148.  Fractura. 

149.  Caries. 


NOSTA'LGIA.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  from  voaros,  a 
return,  and  aAyos,  pain.)  A  vehement  desire 
for  revisiting  one’s  country,  attended  with  me¬ 
lancholy,  loss  of  appetite,  and  want  of  sleep. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Dysorexire,  of  Cullen.  The  Swiss  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  affection,  which  is 
also  observed  sometimes  in  other  mountaineers. 

Nosloc.  See  Temella  nostoc. 

Nostoma'nia.  (From  votrros,  a  return,  and 
pavia,  madness.)  The  highest  degree  of  nos¬ 
talgia. 

Nostril.  See  Naris. 

NO'STRUM.  This  word  means  our  own, 
and  is  applied  to  all  quack  medicines,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  kept  secret. 

No'tenceThalus.  (From  vwtos,  the  back, 
and  cynapaKos,  the  brain.)  A  monster  in 
which  the  brain  forms  a  hernia  behind,  and  rests 
upon  the  dorsal  vertebra  which  are  open  pos¬ 
teriorly. —  G.  St.  Hilaire. 

Notched.  Sec  Erosus. 

NO' THUS.  (NoOos,  spurious)  Spurious. 

Bastard.  See  Bastard. 

Noti/e'cs.  (From  vutov,  the  back.)  An 
obsolete  epithet  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Notio'des.  (From  votis,  moisture.)  An 
obsolete  word,  applied  to  a  fever  attended  with 
a  vitiation  of  the  fluids,  or  a  colliquative  wasting. 

Nuba.  Copper.  —  Ruland. 

Nube'cui.a.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  nubes, 
a  cloud.)  The  same  as  nebula. 

Nucamentum.  See  Amentum. 

Nucesta.  See  Myristica  mosc.hata. 

N  U'C  II  A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  A  rabic. )  Nucha  capitis. 
The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The  part  is 
so  called  where  the  spinal  marrow  begins. 

Nuci'sta.  The  nutmeg. 

NU'CLEUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  a  mice,  from  the 
nut.)  1.  A  kernel  or  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard 
shell. 

2.  Witen  the  centre  of  a  tumour  or  morbid 
concretion,  as  a  stone  of  the  bladder,  lias  an 
obvious  difference  from  the  surrounding  parts, 
that  is  called  the  nucleus  :  thus,  a  cherry-stone 
and  other  things  have  been  found  in  calculi  of 
the  bladder,  forming  the  nucleus  of  that  con¬ 
cretion. 

NU'CULA.  (a.  re.  f. ;  diminutive  of  mix, 
a  nut.)  A  little  nut. 

Nucula  saponaria.  See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

N  U'DUS.  Naked:  applied  to  flowers,  leaves, 
Stems,  receptacles,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  A  flower 
is  said  to  be  naked  when  the  calyx  is  wanting, 
as  in  the  tulip,  and  white  lily  ;  and  a  leaf  when 
it  is  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  clothing  or  hairiness, 
as  in  tlie  genus  orchis.'  the  stem  is  naked  that 


bears  no  leaves,  scales,  or  any  other  vesture,  as 
Cuscuta  europea ;  the  receptacle  of  the  Leonto-  I 
don  taraxacum,  and  Lactuca  ;  the  seeds  of  the  1 
gymnospermous  plants,  &c. 

NUMFD1A.  (The  name  of  the  country  t 
whence  the  bird  comes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  1 
of  birds,  of  the  order  Gallince. 

Numidia  melea'gris.  The  guinea-fowl,  the  i 
flesh  of  which  is  of  easy  digestion. 

NUMM  UL  A'Rl  A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  num-  I 
mus,  money  :  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  I 
round,  and  of  the  size  of  the  old  silver  two-  l 
pence.)  See  Lysimachia  nummularia. 

Nut.  See  Nux. 

Nut,  Barbadoes.  See  Jatroplia  curcas. 

Nut,  cocoa.  See  Cocos  nucifera. 

Nut,  pistachio.  See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nut,  purging.  See  Jatroplia  curcas. 

NU'TANS.  (From  ntzfo,  to  bend.)  Nu-  p 
taut:  drooping,  or  nodding.  Applied  to  stems,  I 
ike.  when  bent  towards  the  end  near  the  flower  ;  f 
as  the  Narcissus,  Sci/la  nutans,  &c. 

Nutmeg.  See  Myristica  moschata. 

NUTRITION.  ( Nutritio ,  onis.  f.)  Nu-  I 
trition  may  be  considered  the  completion  of  the  I 
assimilating  functions.  The  food,  changed  by 
a  series  of  decompositions,  animalised  and  ren-  1 
dered  similar  to  the  being  which  it  is  designed  I 
to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those  organs,  the  I 
loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply  ;  and  this  identifi¬ 
cation  of  nutritive  matter  to  our  organs  consti-  j 
tutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts. 

From  the  state  of  the  embryo  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  old  age,  the  weight  and  volume  of  the 
body  are  almost  continually  changing;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organs  and  tissues  present  infinite  vari¬ 
ations  in  their  consistence,  colour,  elasticity,  I 
and  sometimes  their  chemical  composition.  The 
volume  of  the  organs  augments  when  they  are 
often  in  action ;  on  the  contrary,  their  size  I 
diminishes  when  they  remain  long  at  rest.  By 
the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  I 
their  chemical  and  physical  properties  present 
remarkable  variations.  Many  diseases  often  pro-  1 
duce,  in  a  very  short  time,  remarkable  changes 
in  the  exterior  conformation,  and  in  the  structure 
of  a  great  number  of  organs. 

If  madder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  bones  present 
a  red  tint,  which  disappears  when  the  use  of  it  1 
is  left  off. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  organs,  an  insensible 
motion  of  the  particles  which  produce  all  these  I 
modifications.  It  is  this  that  is  culled  nutrition, 
or  nutritive  action. 
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This  phenomenon,  which  the  observing  spirit 
of  the  ancients  had  not  permitted  to  escape,  was 
to  them  the  object  of  many  ingenious  supposi¬ 
tions  that  are  still  admitted.  For  example,  it 
is  said  that,  by  means  of  the  nutritive  action,  the 
whole  body  is  renewed,  so  that,  at  a  certain 
period,  it  does  not  possess  a  single  particle  of 
the  matter  that  composed  it  formerly.  Limits 
have  even  been  assigned  to  this  total  renewal : 
some  have  fixed  the  period  of  three  years;  others 
think  it  not  complete  till  seven  :  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  probability  to  these  conjectures; 
on  the  contrary,  certain  well  -proved  facts  seem 
to  render  them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  well  known  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
several  savage  nations  colour  their  skins  with 
substances  which  they  introduce  into  the  tissue 
of  this  membrane  itself :  the  figures  thus  traced 
preserve  their  form  and  colour  during  their  lives, 
should  no  particular  circumstances  occur.  How 
can  this  phenomenon  agree  with  the  renewal  of 
the  skin  according  to  these  authors  ?  The  recent 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy,  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  this  kind. 
Alter  some  months’  use  of  this  substance,  some 
•  sick  persons  have  had  their  skin  coloured  of  a 
greyish  blue,  probably  by  a  deposition  of  the  salt 
in  the  tissue  of  this  membrane,  where  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  in  contact  with  the  air.  Several  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  in  this  state  for  some  years 
without  the  tint  becoming  weaker;  whilst,  in 
others,  it  has  diminished  by  degrees,  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  admitted,  in  the  metaphorical  language 
now  used  in  physiology,  that  the  atoms  of  the 
organs  can  only  serve  for  a  certain  period,  in 
their  composition ;  that  in  time  they  wear,  and 
become  at  last  improper  to  enter  into  their  com¬ 
position  ;  and  that  they  are  then  absorbed  and 
replaced  by  new  atoms  proceeding  from  the 
food. 

It  is  added,  that  the  animal  matters  of  which 
our  excretions  are  composed  are  the  detritus  of 
the  organs,  and  that  they  are  principally  com¬ 
posed  ot  atoms  that  can  no  longer  serve  in  their 
composition,  &c. 

Instead  of  discussing  these  hypotheses,  we 
.shall  mention  a  few  facts  from  which  we  have 
some  idea  of  the  nutritive  movement. 

a.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which 

the  organs  change  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties  by  sickness  or  age,  it  appears  that 
nutrition  is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the 
(tissues.  The  glands,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  See., 
ichange  their  volume,  colour,  consistence,  with 
great  quickness;  the  tendons,  the  fibrous  mem¬ 
branes,  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  appear  to  have 
a  much  slower  nutrition,  for  their  physical  pro¬ 
perties  change  but  slowly  by  the  effect  of  a-m 
■and  disease.  ° 

b.  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  proportionally  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  nutritive  movement  seems  more  rapid  in 
■infancy  and  youth,  than  in  the  adult  and  in  old 
.age ;  it  is  accelerated  by  the  repeated  action  of 
'the  organs,  and  retarded  by  repose.  Indeed, 
children  and  young  people  consume  more  food 
.than  adults  and  old  people:  these  last  can  pre- 
iserve  all  their  faculties  by  the  use  of  a  very 
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I  small  quantity  of  food.  All  the  exercises  of 
j  the  body,  and  hard  labour,  require  necessarily  a 
greater  quantity,  or  more  nutritive  food  ;  on 
the  conti  at  y,  pet  feet  repose  permits  of  longer 
abstinence. 

c.  The  blood  appears  to  contain  most  of  the 
principles  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  or¬ 
gans;  the  fibrine,  the  albumen,  the  fat,  the 
salts,  &c.  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
tissues,  are  found  in  the  blood.  They  appear 
to  be  deposited  in  their  parenchyma  at  the 
instant  when  the  blood  traverses  them ;  the 
manner  in  which  this  deposit  takes  place  is  en¬ 
tirely  unknown.  There  is  an  evident  relation 
between  the  activity  of  the  nutrition  of  an  organ 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  it  receives.  The 
tissues  that  have  a  rapid  nutrition  have  larn-er 
aitei  ies  ;  when  the  action  of  an  organ  has  de¬ 
termined  an  acceleration  of  its  nutrition,  the 
arteries  increase  in  size. 

Many  proximate  principles  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  organs  are  not  found  in  the 
blood  :  as  ozmazome,  the  cerebral  matter,  ge¬ 
latine,  See.  They  are,  therefore,  formed  from 
other  principles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  or¬ 
gans,  in  some  chemical  but  unknown  manner. 

d.  Since  chemical  analysis  has  made  known 
the  nature  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  animal 
economy,  they  have  been  all  found  to  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  azote.  Our  food 
being  also  partly  composed  of  this  simple  body, 
the  azote  of  our  organs  likewise  probably  comes 
from  them;  but  several  eminent  authors  think 
that  it  is  derived  from  respiration  ;  others  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  life 
solely.  Both  parties  insist  particularly  upon 
the  example  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  which 
are  supported  exclusively  upon  non-azotised 
matter;  upon  the  history  of  certain  people  that 
live  entirely  upon  rice  and  maize;  upon  that  of 
negroes  who  can  live  a  long  time  without  eat¬ 
ing  any  thing  but  sugar;  lastly,  upon  what  is 
related  of  caravans,  which,  in  traversing  the 
deserts,  have  for  a  long  time  had  only  gum  ;n 
place  of  every  sort  of  food.  Were  it,  indeed, 
proved  by  these  facts,  that  men  can  live  a  long 
time  without  azotised  food,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  acknowledge  that  azote  has  an  origin  different 
from  the  food;  but  the  facts  cited  by  no  means 
piove  this.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  vegetables 
upon  which  man  and  the  animals  feed  contain 
more  or  less  azote:  for  example,  the  impure 
sugar  that  the  negroes  eat  presents  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
people,  as  they  say,  who  feed  upon  rice  or 
maize,  it  is  well  known  that  they  eat  milk,  or 
cheese  :  now  casein  is  the  most  azotised  of  all 
the  nutritive  proximate  principles. 

e.  A  considerable  number  of  tissues  in  the 
economy  appear  to  have  no  nutrition,  properly 
so  called  ;  as  the  epidermis,  the  nails,  the  hair, 
the  teeth,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin,  and, 
perhaps,  the  cartilages. 

These  different  parts  are  really  secreted  by 
j  particular  organs,  as  the  teeth  and  the  hair;  or 
|  by  parts  which  have  other  functions  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  nails  and  the  epidermis.  The 
most  of  the  parts  formed  in  this  mode  wear  by 
the  friction  of  exterior  bodies,  and  are  con- 
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stantly  renewed :  if  they  are  entirely  carried 
away,  they  are  capable  of  reproduction.  A 
very  singular  fact  is,  that  they  continue  to  grow 
several  days  after  death.  —  Magendie's  Physiology. 

Nutm'tum  umguentuji.  A  composition  of 
litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

NUX.  (.r,  cis.  f. )  A  nut,  or  fruit  which  has 
a  hard  shell. 

Botanists  consider  this  as  distinct  from  the 
drupa,  and  define  it  a  pericarp,  the  seed  being 
contained  in  a  hard  bony  shell. 

From  the  number  of  seeds  it  contains,  it  is 
called,  — 

1.  Monosperm,  having  one;  as  in  Corylus 
ellana. 

2.  Disperm,  with  two ;  as  in  Ilalesia. 

From  its  loculaments  : 

1.  Unilocular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  with  one, 
two,  or  three ;  as  in  Corylus,  Lygeum,  and 
Elais. 

From  its  figure : 

1.  Alate,  winged;  as  in  Pinus  thuja. 

2.  Angulate ;  as  in  Cypressus. 

3.  Ovate;  as  in  Corylus,  and  Carpinus . 

4.  Quadrangular ;  as  in  Ilalesia. 

5.  Tetragonal ;  as  in  Peladium  and  Mesua. 

6.  Rent  form ;  as  in  Anacardium. 

7.  Spinous  ;  as  in  Trapa  nutans. 

A lux  aquatica.  See  Trapa  natans. 

Nux  aromatica.  See  Myrislica. 

Nux  barbadensis.  See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  basilica.  See  Juglans  regia. 

Nux  ben.  See  Moringa  aplera,  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Nux  cathartica.  See  Jatroplia  curcas. 

A rux  cathartica  americana.  See  Jatropha 
curcas. 

A rux  indica.  See  Cocos  nucifera. 

Nux  juglans.  See  Juglans  regia. 

Nux  medial.  See  Jatropha  curcas. 

ATux  metclla.  See  Strychnos. 

Nux  moschata.  See  Myrislica. 

A Tux  myristica.  See  Myrislica. 

Nux  persica.  See  Juglans  regia. 

Nux  pislacia.  See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nux  purge  ns.  See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  serapionis.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

A Tux  vomica.  See  Strychnos. 

NYCTALO'PI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  ro£,  the 
night,  and  anj/,  an  eye.)  A  defect  in  vision, 
by  which  the  person  secs  little  or  nothing  in  the 
day,  hut  in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably 
well.  This  disease  is  dependent  upon  a  pecu¬ 
liar  irritability  of  the  retina,  produced  by  two 
very  different  causes:  a  sudden  exposure  to  a 
stronger  light  than  the  eye  has  been  wont  to 
sustain  ;  and  a  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  ni¬ 
grum.  From  the  first  cause,  the  disease  is  com¬ 
mon  with  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
privation  of  light,  by  living  in  caverns,  mines, 
dungeons,  &c.,  or  who  have  recently  had  a 
cataract  depressed  or  extracted,  the  growth  ol 
which  excluded  the  light  from  the  retina,  lta- 
mazini  asserts,  that  this  affection  is  common 
with  the  peasants  in  Italy,  who  are  employed  in 
agriculture;  and  many  ./Ethiopians,  Africans, 
and  Asiatics  have  it,  most  probably  from  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  brightness  of 
the  sky,  and  the  warmth  of  the  air,  the  joint 
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operation  of  which  is  likely  to  produce  habitual  ( 
debility  of  the  iris,  and  irritability  of  the  retina.  (I 
A  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  is  oc-  ll 
casionally  found  in  persons  of  a  fair  complexion  f| 
and  light  hair ;  and,  as  the  retina  is  hereby 
deprived  of  the  natural  shade  that  softens  the 
light  in  its  descent  upon  this  very  sensible  i 
membrane,  its  morbid  irritability  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

Sedative  applications,  as  dilute  tincture  of  I 
belladonna,  and  the  internal  use  of  hyoscyamus,  I] 
and  conium,  with  cinchona  or  cascarilla,  are  | 
likely  to  be  beneficial  where  the  disease  proceeds  l 
from  an  accidental  irritability,  taking  care  to  | 
remove  the  causes.  In  old  age,  and  an  early  I 
deficiency  of  the  black  pigment,  medicine  can  : 
do  hut  little. 

Modern  critics  are  greatly  at  variance  as  to  !  j 
the  etymology  and  signification  of  the  term  H 
nyctalopia;  nor  is  the  question  to  he  settled  by  I 
an  appeal  to  the  ancients,  for  the  Greek  writers  el 
on  medicine  do  not  agree  in  their  definitions  of  U 
it.  For  the  benefit  of  the  curious  reader  we 
quote  the  following  authorities  : 

Hippocrates  says,  Oi  Sirys  micros  opcovns,  ous  II 
by  vuKTaAuirss  KaAiOp tv  —  those  who  see  by  | 
night,  whom  we  call  nyctalopes.  —  Prorrhet.  ij 
lib.  ii.  sect.  2.  edit.  Foes.  tom.  i.  p.  110. 

Galen,  in  his  Exegesis,  or  exposition  of  the  1 
terms  used  by  Hippocrates,  defines  nyctalopes  [I 
as  oi  rys  micros  aAaoi  —  those  who  are  blind  by  I  ] 
night. 

The  author  of  the  Dejinitiones  Mediccc,  as-  I 
crihed  to  Galen,  says,  NuKTaAceif'  tan  naffos  icai  | 
Siadtcris  ocpdaApwv  5iXa  (po.vtpas  curias,  aupSaiva  I 
5e  ruts  ootoj  Siaicaptvois  yptpas  ptv  py  upav,  M 
vvktos  oe  fAtirtiv.  Nyctalops  is  a  disease  and  H 
disposition  of  the  eyes  without  a  manifest  I 
cause  :  it  iiappens  to  those  who  are  thus  af-  | 
fected  not  to  see  in  the  day  time,  hut  to  see  at  I 
night.  —  Galeni  Op.  Om.  Basil.  15  38.  tom.  tv.  ]  J 
p.  400. 

In  the  Isagoge,  ascribed  to  Galen,  it  is 
said,  ’NwcraAwiras  Sc  Atyovcnv  brav  yptpas  pev  i 
fAticoxriv  apavponpov,  bvopivou  Oe  yAiav  Aapnpo-  f 
repov,  wicrus  5e  en  paAAov  y  virtvavnus  ypipas  | 
pi  v  oAiya,  ttnrepas  oe  y  war  os  ooSoAies.  They  I 
call  those  nyctalopes  who  see  dimly  in  the  day,  I 
more  clearly  at  sunset,  and  better  still  at  night;  I 
or  who,  on  the  contrary,  see  hut  little  in  the 
day,  and  not  at  all  in  the  evening  and  ni^ht.  —  I 
Cap.  xv.  sub  fine.  Galeni  Op.  Om.  Basil.  1538. 
tom.  iv.  p.  .‘187. 

Oribasius  says,  “  nyctalopem  vocant  eum  qui  ; 
per  diem  videt,  sole  occidente  ohscurius,  node  II 
vero  omnino  nihil  cernit.”  They  call  him  nyc¬ 
talops  who  sees  (clearly)  in  the  day,  more  oh-  : 
scurely  at  sunset,  and  at  night  not  at  all.  — 
Synopseos,  lib.  viii.  e.  46.  We  quote  the  Latin 
translation  of  Janus  Cornarius,  in  the  Medicce  1 
Artis  Principes. 

Actius  says,  No/tTaAonrn  8e  Atyovaiv  'brav  ovpfiy  ) ! 
ryv  piv  ypipav  ^AtTrtiv,  Svvovros  Oe  too  yAiov,  I 
apaupwrtpor  bpav  ei ra  micros  yivopa’ys,  pySoKois  j 
fAinav.  They  call  him  nyctalops  who  sees 
(distinctly)  in  the  day,  but  when  the  sun  sets 
more  obscurely,  and  when  night  comes  can  dis- 
eeni  nothing  at  all.  —  Tetrabibl.  ii.  serin.  3.  c.  46. 
Edit.  Aid. 
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Paul  of  lEg  iua  says,  ’NuieraXcewa  \eyovaiv, 
irav  aupSy  ri]r  pe v  ypcpav  pKeirew  Suopcvou  Te 
i)\iov  a/xavpoTepov  bpciv  vuictos  5e  ytrupevys 
ovSa, uais  dpav.  Tliey  call  a  person  nyctalops 
when  he  can  see  (clearly)  in  the  day-time,  more 
obscurely  at  sunset,  and  when  the  night  comes 
not  at  all.  —  Lib.  iii.  c.  27.  Edit.  Aid.  p.  35. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Hemeralopia  can 
only  be  settled  as  the  opposite  to  that  of  Nyc- 
tolopia,  since  the  former  term,  though  used  by 
the  author  of  the  Isagoge,  is  not  defined  by  him 
or  any  other  Greek  writer.  See  Hemeralopia. 
Such  being  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the 
use  of  these  terms,  it  is  evident  that  they  ought 
both  to  be  discarded,  and  new  ones  framed. 

NVCl'ALOPS.  (ops,  opis.  c.  g. ;  from 
wl  the  night,  and  uip,  the  eye.)  One  who 
sees  only  in  the  night:  also  the  disease  more 
commonly  called  nyctalopia. 

NYCTO'BASIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  vv(,  the 
night,  and  /3aivca,  to  go.)  Walking  in  the 
sleep. 

NVMPHA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  vvg<pa,  a 
water-nymph ;  so  called  because  it  stands  in 
the  water-course.)  A  membranous  and  fleshy 
fold,  situated  just  within  the  external  labia  of 
the  female  parts  of  generation,  one  on  each 
side.  They  have  been  also  denominated,  Alee 
interna;  minores  cliloridis,  Colliculi,  Collicula, 
Myrtocheilides,  and  Labia  minora. 

NYMPH JE'A.  (a,  a;,  f.  ;  from  vvgtpa,  a 
water-nymph  :  because  it  grows  in  watery 
places.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li n mean  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  water-lily. 

Nymphvea  alba.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  water-lily  :  also  named,  Leuco-nym- 
pheea,  Nenuphar,  and  Micro-leuconymphrea.  This 
beautiful  plant  was  formerly  employed  medi¬ 
cinally,  as  a  demulcent  and  slightly  anodyne 
remedy.  It  is  now  laid  aside. 

Nvmphjea  glandifera.  See  Nymphcea  ne- 
lumbo. 

Nymph-ea  lotus.  The  Egyptian  lotus.  An 
aquatic  plant,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  both  Indies, 
fhe  loot  is  conical,  firm,  about  the  size  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  pear,  covered  with  a  blackish  bark,  and  set 
round  with  fibres.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and, 
when  boiled  or  roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within 
as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  plant  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is  there  much 
•sought  after  by  the  poor,  who,  in  a  short  time, 
collect  enough  to  supply  their  families  with  food 
for  several  days. 

NvnipH-ffiA  LUTE  A.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  yellow  water-lily.  Nymphcea  major  lutea,  of 
Caspar  Bauhin.  This  beautiful  plant  was  em¬ 
ployed  formerly  with  the  same  intentions  as 
the  white  water-lily,  and,  like  it,  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  Lindestolpe  informs  us  that,  in 
isome  parts  of  Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are’ the 
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strongest  part,  were,  in  times  of  scarcity,  used 
as  food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

NvMrH.EA  nelumbo.  The  politic,  or  -Egyp¬ 
tian  bean.  The  Faba  cegyptica,  Bentamara, 
Bemtamara,  Cyamus  cegyptiacus,  Nymphcea  in- 
dica,  and  Nymphcea  glandifera,  of  old  writers. 
Ibis  plant  grows  on  marshy  grounds  in  Egypt, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  is  a  tonic 
and  astringent. 

Nymphoi'des.  (From  vvpfyaia.,  the  water- 
lily,  and  eiSoj,  likeness.)  Resembling  the 
water-lily;  thus  Menyanthes  nymphoid.es. 

NYMPIIOMA'NI  A.  (a,  a-,  f. ;  from  pv^a, 
nympha,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  and 
gavia,  madness.)  Excessive  and  violent  desire 
for  coition  in  women;  called  also,  Furor  ute- 
rinus,  Acral,  Brachuna,  Arascon,  Arsatum , 
l Estromania .  This  affection  acknowledges  the 
same  causes  as  satyriasis ;  but  as  females^  espe¬ 
cially  in  warm  climates,  have  a  more  irritable 
fibre,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than 
the  males. 

It  is  a  species  of  temporary  madness,  or  an 
high  degree  of  hysterics.  The  effects,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are  most 
humiliating  to  human  nature.  Its  immediate 
cause  is  a  preternatural  irritability  of  the  uterus 
and  nymph®  and  clitoris  of  women,  or  an  un¬ 
usual  acrimony  of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its 
presence  is  known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of 
the  female  ;  she  speaks  and  acts  with  unrestrained 
obscenity,  and,  as  the  disorder  increases,  she 
scolds,  cries,  and  laughs  by  turns.  While  rea¬ 
son  is  retained,  she  is  silent,  and  seems  melan¬ 
choly,  but  her  eyes  discover  an  unusual  wanton¬ 
ness.  The  symptoms  are  better  or  worse,  until 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  approaches, 
and  then,  by  every  word  and  action,  her  condi¬ 
tion  is  too  manifest.  The  strong  and  sanguineous 
require  bleeding  and  cooling  purgatives,  with  an 
abstemious  diet,  to  remove  this  disease;  and  the 
nervous  and  irritable,  sedatives,  tonics,  and  a 
more  generous  diet.  Marriage,  or  sexual  inter¬ 
course,  is  the  most  natural  remedy. 

Nymtho'tomv.  ( Nymphotomia ,  ce.  f.  ;  from 
vvptpa,  the  nympha,  and  Tcpvai,  to  cut./  The 
operation  of  removing  the  nympha,  when  too 
large  or  diseased. 

NYSTA'GMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  j wcrraco, 
to  nod  sleepily.)  An  involuntary  movement  of 
the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person  is  very 
sleepy.  Authors  also  define  nystagmus  to  be 
an  involuntary  agitation  of  the  oculary  bulb.  It 
is  known  by  the  instability  or  involuntary  and 
constant  motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from 
one  cantlnis  to  another,  or  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  a  lnp- 
pus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated  dilatation  and 
constriction  of  the  pupil. 
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O*  A  contraction  used  in  medical  formulae 
for  oclarium,  a  pint. 

Oak.  See  Quercus. 

Oak,  Jerusalem.  See  Chenopodium  bolrys. 

Oak,  sea.  See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Oak,  willow-leaved.  See  Quercus  phellos. 

Oak  leather.  See  Xylostroma  giganteum. 

Oak  lungs.  See  Lichen  pulmonarius. 

Oat.  See  Arena,  and  Triticum. 

OBCORDA'TUS.  Obcordate,  or  inversely 
heart-shaped;  that  is,  with  the  point  of  the  heart 
next  to  the  stem  :  applied  to  leaves,  seed-vessels, 
&e.  ;  as  the  pericarp  of  the  Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris, 
and  leaves  of  some  of  the  trefoils. 

Obei.ae'a.  (OgeAaia ;  from  oSeXos,  a  dart.) 
An  epithet  of  the  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull. 

Obeu'scothe'ca.  (From  oStXicicos,  an  obe¬ 
lisk,  and  &7]fca,  a  bag  :  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  seed-bags.)  '  The  dwarf  sun-flower.  See 
Cyst  us  helia  ntliemu in. 

Ohe'sity.  ( Obesitas ,  at  is,  f. ;  from  obesus,  fat.) 
See  Polysarcia. 

OBLl'QUUS.  Oblique.  1.  In  Anatomy, 
a  term  applied  to  parts  from  their  direction. 

2.  In  Botany,  it  means  the  same  as  radix 
obliquus,  but  sometimes  it  means  twisted.  Fo¬ 
lium  obliquum,  for  example,  is  a  leaf,  one  part 
of  which  is  vertical,  the  other  horizontal;  as  in 
Frittllaria  obliqua. 

Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis.  See  Obliquus 
intern  us  abdominis. 

Obliquus  ascendens  interims.  See  Obliquus 
intern  us  abdominis. 

Obliquus  auris.  See  La.rator  tympani. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior.  See  Obliquus  su¬ 
perior  capitis. 

Obliquus  (lescendens  abdominis.  See  Obliquus 
extern  us  abdominis. 

Obliquus  (lescendens  externus.  See  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus.  See  Obliquus  externus  ab¬ 
dominis. 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  A  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  so  named  by  Morgagni,  Albi¬ 
no,  and  Winslow.  It  is  the  Obliquus  (lescendens 
of  Vesalius  and  Douglas,  and  the  Obliquus  major 
of  Ilaller,  and  some  others.  It  is  a  broad,  thin 
muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendinous  in  the 
middle  and  lower  part,  and  is  situated  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  integuments,  covering  all  the 
other  muscles  of  the  lower  belly.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine  inferior  ribs, 
not  far  from  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  dis¬ 
tinct  fleshy  portions,  which  indigitate  with  cor¬ 
responding  parts  of  the  serratus  major  anticus, 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  From  these  several 
origins,  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  ob¬ 
liquely  forwards,  and  soon  degenerate  into  a 
broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates  in 


the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  H 
above  the  pubes,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  t] 
separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  aper-  1 | 
ture,  which  extends  obliquely  inwards  and  for-  tj 
wards,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  tj 
wider  above  than  below,  being  nearly  of  an  oval  jl 
figure.  This  is  what  is  sometimes,  though  il 
erroneously,  called  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mus-  l| 
cles,  annulus  abdominis,  for  it  belongs  only  to  || 
the  external  oblique,  there  being  no  such  open-  p| 
ing  either  in  the  obliquus  internus,  or  in  the  | 
transversalis,  as  some  writers,  and  particularly  U 
Douglas  and  Cheselden,  would  give  us  to  un-  U 
derstand.  This  opening,  or  ring,  serves  for  the  II 
passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  of  p| 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  women,  and  U 
is  of  a  larger  size  in  the  former  than  in  the  II 
latter.  The  two  tendinous  portions,  which,  by  >  J 
their  separation,  form  this  aperture,  are  called  II 
the  columns  of  the  ring.  The  anterior,  superior,  II 
and  inner  column,  which  is  the  broadest  and  ju 
thickest  of  the  two,  passes  over  the  symphysis  n 
pubis,  and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis;  so  j] 
that  the  anterior  column  of  the  right  obliquus  id 
externus  intersects  that  of  the  left,  and  is,  as  it  U 
were,  interwoven  with  it,  by  which  means  their  >1 
insertion  is  strengthened,  and  their  attachment  id 
made  firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior,  and  ex-  ■ 
terior  column  approaches  the  anterior  one  as  it  td 
descends,  and  is  fixed  behind  and  below  it  to  the  | 
os  pubis  of  the  same  side.  The  fibres  of  that  II 
part  of  the  obliquus  externus  which  arises  from  |J 
the  two  inferior  ribs,  descend  almost  perpendi-  (j 
cularly,  and  are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  Id 
into  the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  | 
spine  of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  superior  p 
spinous  process  of  that  bone,  the  external  ob-  ll 
lique  is  stretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis,  l| 
forming  what  is  called  Poupart' s,  and  sometimes  Id 
Fallopius's  ligament,  Fallopius  having  first  de-  | 
scribed  it.  Winslow,  and  many  others,  name  it  i 
the  inguinal  ligament.  But,  after  all,  it  has  no  |  j 
claim  to  this  name,  it  being  nothing  more  than  I 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or  folded  1 
inwards  at  its  interior  edge.  It  passes  over  the  1 1 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is 
thickest  near  the  pelvis;  and  in  women,  from  II 
the  greater  size  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  j 
looser  than  in  men.  Hence  we  find  that  wo-  | 
men  are  most  liable  to  crural  hernia;:  whereas  ll 
men,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  | 
external  oblique,  are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal,  ; 
From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of  the  | 
tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we  observe  a  de-  } 
tachment  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  are  lost  in  I 
llw  fascia  lata  of  ihe  thigh.  This  may;  in  some  | 
measure,  account  for  the  pain  which,  in  cases  (I 
of  strangulated  hernia',  is  felt  when  the  patient  | 
stands  upright,  and  which  is  constantly  relieved  [ 
upon  bending  the  thigh  upwards.  This  muscle  1 
serves  to  draw  down  the  ribs  in  expiration  ;  to 
bend  the  trunk  forwards  when  both  muscles  act,  I 
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i  or  to  bend  it  obliquely  in  one  side,  and,  perhaps, 
to  turn  it  slightly  upon  its  axis,  when  either  acts 
i singly;  it  also  raises  the  pelvis  obliquely  when 
the  ribs  are  fixed  ;  it  supports  and  compresses 
the  abdominal  viscera,  assists  in  the  evacuation 
lof  the  urine  and  faeces,  and  is  likewise  useful  in 
I  parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior  capitis, 
land  Obliquus  inferior  oculi. 

Obliquus  inferior  CAriTis.  This  muscle  of 
the  head,  the  obliquus  inferior  sive  major,  of 
Winslow,  is  larger  than  the  obliquus  superior 
capitis.  It  is  very  obliquely  situated  between 
the  two  first  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  arises 
I  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer 

•  side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  and 
fleshy  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
i  transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra.  Its  use 

is  to  turn  the  first  vertebra  upon  the  second,  as 
i  upon  a  pivot,  and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the 
shoulder. 

Obliquus  inferior  oculi.  Obliquus  minor 
oculi,  of  Winslow.  An  oblique  muscle  of  the 
=  eye,  that  draws  the  globe  of  the  eye  forwards, 
inwards,  and  downwards.  It  arises  by  a  nar¬ 
row'  beginning  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  or- 
bitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
near  its  junction  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and, 
running  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
:  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  inferior  sire  major.  See  Obliquus  in- 

■  ferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  interims.  See  Obliquus  interims 
abdominis. 

Obliquus  internus  abdominis.  Musculus 
acclivis.  A  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  ob- 
liquus  ascendens,  of  Vesalius,  Douglas,  and  Cow- 
per;  the  obliquus  minor,  of  Haller;  the  obliquus 
internus,  of  Winslow;  the  obliquus  ascendens 
internus,  of  Innes.  It  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  external  oblique,  and  is  broad  anil 
thin  like  that  muscle,  but  somewhat  less  con¬ 
siderable  in  its  extent.  It  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  three  inferior  lumbar  vertebra;, 
•and  from  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of  the 
os  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous  expansion,  which 
is  common  to  it,  and  to  the  serratus  posticus 
inferior ;  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the 
whole  spine  of  theilium,  between  its  posterior  tu¬ 
berosity  and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process;  and  from  two  thirds  of  the  posterior 

•  surface  of  w  hat  is  called  Fallopius’s  ligament, 
at  the  middle  of  which  we  find  the  round  liga- 

■  ment  of  the  uterus  in  women,  and  the  spermatic 
vessels  in  men,  passing  under  the  thin  edge  of 
•this  muscle  ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends 
off  some  fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  sper¬ 
matic  chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
itestis,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  surrounds,  suspends,  and  com- 
•presses  the  testicle.  From  these  origins,  the 

•  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  run  in  different 
directions  :  those  of  the  posterior  portion  ascend 
•obliquely  forwards;  the  middle  ones  become  less 
land  less  oblique,  and  at  length  run  in  an  hori- 
izontal direction  ;  and  those  oftiie  anterior  portion 
■extend  obliquely  downwards.  The  first  of  these 
are  inserted,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  into 
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the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the 
false  ribs ;  the  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle 
portion,  form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  after  being 
inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  second  false  rib,  extends  towards  the  linea 
alba,  and  separates  into  two  layers  :  the  anterior 
layer,  which  is  the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over 
the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba ;  the  posterior  layer 
runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  first  of  the 
false,  and  the  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise 
into  the  linea  alba.  By  this  structure  we  may 
perceive  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rectus  is 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibres  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  oblique,  or 
those  which  arise  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  ligamentum  Failopii,  likewise  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which,  instead  of  separating  into 
two  layers,  like  that  of  the  other  part  of  the 
muscle,  runs  over  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus, 
and  adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique,  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  pubes.  This  muscle  serves  to  assist 
the  obliquus  externus  ;  but  it  seems  to  he  more 
evidently  calculated  than  that  muscle  is  to  draw 
the  libs  downwards  and  backwards,  it  like¬ 
wise  serves  to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the 
true  ribs,  and  from  each  other. 

Obliquus  major  abdominis.  See  Obliquus  ex¬ 
ternus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  major  capitis.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 

Obliquus  major  oculi.  See  Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

Obliquus  minor  abdominis.  See  Obliquus  in¬ 
ternus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  minor  capitis.  See  Obliquus  superior 
capitis. 

Obliquus  minor  oculi.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
oculi. 

Obliquus  superior  capitis.  Riolanus,  who 
was  the  first  that  gave  particular  names  to  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  bead,  called  this  muscle 
obliquus  minor,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  inferior, 
which,  on  account  of  its  being  much  larger,  he 
named  obliquus  major.  Spigelius  afterwards 
distinguished  the  two,  from  their  situation  with 
respect  to  each  other,  into  superior  and  inferior  ; 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Cowper  and 
Douglas.  Winslow  retains  both  names.  This 
little  muscle,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  recti  capitis,  is  situated  laterally  between 
the  occiput  and  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  is  covered  by  the  complexus  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  splenius.  It  arises,  by  a  short  thick 
tendon,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  (lie 
neck,  and  ascending  obliquely  inwards  and 
backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  inserted,  by 
a  broad  flat  tendon,  and  some  few  fleshy  fibres, 
into  the  occipitis,  behind  the  back  part  of  the 
mastoid  process,  under  the  insertion  of  the  com¬ 
plexus  and  splenius,  and  a  little  above  that  of 
the  rectus  major.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
draw  the  head  backwards,  and  perhaps  to  assist 
in  its  rotatory  motion. 
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Obliquus  superior  oculi.  Trochlearis. 
Longissimus  oculi.  Obliquus  major,  of  Winslow. 
An  oblique  muscle  of  tiie  eye,  that  rolls  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil  downwards 
and  outwards.  It  arises,  like  the  straight  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  eye,  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
opticum  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  between  the 
rectus  superior  and  rectus  interims ;  from  thence 
runs  straight  along  the  papyraceous  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  hone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, 
where  a  cartilaginous  trochlea  is  tixed  to  the 
inside  of  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os 
frontis,  through  which  its  tendon  passes,  and 
runs  a  little  downwards  and  outwards,  enclosed 
in  a  loose  membranaceous  sheath,  to  he  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  membrane. 

Obliquus  superior  sive  minor.  See  Obliquus 
superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  superior  sive  trochlearis.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

OBLITERA'TION.  In  medical  language, 
the  disappearance  of  any  part  of  the  animal  body 
that  has  become  useless;  thus  the  ductus  venosus 
is  obliterated  after  birth. 

OBLO'NGUS.  Oblong.  A  term  used  very 
generally.  In  Botany,  it  is  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  seeds,  &c.,  which  are  three  or  four  times 
longer  than  broad.  The  term  is  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  serves  chiefly  in  a  specific  character 
to  contrast  a  leaf  which  has  a  variable,  or  not 
very  decided,  form,  with  others  that  are  precisely 
round,  ovate,  linear,  &c. 

The  petals  of  the  genus  Citrus  and  Hedera, 
and  those  of  the  Narcissus  moschatus,  are  ob¬ 
long,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

OBOVA'TUS.  Obovate.  Used  to  designate 
shape,  and  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  which  are  ovate, 
witli  a  broader  end  uppermost ;  as  those  of  the 
primrose  and  daisy.  Linnams  first  used  the 
words  obsersi  ovatum. 

Obsidia'num.  1.  The  name  of  a  mineral  — 
obsidian. 

2.  Libavius  gives  this  name  to  glass  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

OBSOLETE.  Obsoletus.  In  the  language 
of  Botany  it  is  applied  to  parts  of  plants  which 
arc  by  nature  imperfectly  developed,  or  of  which 
only  a  vestigium  remains. 

OBSTETRIC.  (Obstetricus ;  from  obste¬ 
tric,  a  midwife.)  Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTE'TRICS.  Midwifery.  The  art  of 
assisting  women  in  childbirth,  and  treating  their 
diseases  during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery. 

Obstipa'tion.  ( Ubstipatio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 

obstipo,  to  stop  up.)  See  Costiveness. 

OBSTRUENS.  (From  obstruo,  to  shut  up.) 
Closing  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  or  vessels. 
Medicines  supposed  to  have  this  power  have 
been  called  obstruenlia. 

Outundens.  (From  obtundo,  to  make  blunt.) 
Having  the  property  of  obviating  or  blunting 
irritation  ;  as  bland,  oily,  or  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ters,  which  form  a  covering  on  inflamed  and  irri¬ 
table  surfaces,  particularly  those  ot  the  stomach, 
lungs,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR,  (or,  oris.  m. ;  from  ob- 
turo,  to  shut  up  )  A  stopper  up,  or  that  which 
covers  any  thing. 

Obturator  externus.  A  small  flat  muscle, 
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situated  obliquely  at  the  upper  and  anterior  II 
part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  pectinalis  and  the  11 
fore  part  of  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  |l 
by  the  abductor  brevis  femoris.  It  arises  ten-  |j 
dinous  and  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of  the  II 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  || 
likewise  from  part  of  the  obturator  ligament.  II 
Its  radiated  fibres  collect  and  form  a  strong  || 
roundish  tendon,  which  runs  outwards  ;  and,  II 
after  adhering  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  I 
joint,  is  inserted  into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  t| 
back  part  of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  || 
The  chief  uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  turn  the  [I 
thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in  bending  II 
the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards.  It  like-  Ij 
w'ise  prevents  the  capsular  ligament  from  being  || 
pinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Obturator  internus.  Marsupialis,  seu  ob-  II 
turator  internus,  of  Douglas.  Marsupialis,  sen  || 
bursalis,  of  Cowper ;  and  Intrapelvio-trochan-  U 
terien,  of  Dumas.  A  considerable  muscle,  a  tl 
great  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the  pelvis.  II 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  ij 
somewhat  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  in-  I 
ternal  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum  IJ 
of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  composed  of  || 
several  distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  a  |] 
roundish  tendon  that  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  U 
through  the  niche  that  is  between  the  spine  and  i 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  and  after  running  M 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  gemini,  which  m 
enclose  it  as  in  a  sheath,  is  inserted  into  the  ca-  i  j 
vity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter,  after  ad-  1 
hering  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  capsular  liga-  j  I 
merit  of  the  joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the  os  j] 
femoris  obliquely  outwards,  by  pulling  it  to¬ 
wards  the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  cartilaginous  |.| 
surface  of  which  its  tendon,  which  is  surrounded  5 
by  a  membranous  sheath,  moves  as  upon  a  pul-  ij 
ley. 

Obturator  nerve.  A  nerve  of  the  thigh,  b 
that  is  lost  upon  the  muscles  situated  on  the] 
inside  of  the  thigh. 

OBTUSE.  Obtusus.  Blunt ;  not  pointed.  L 
In  general  use  in  every  department  of  science,  p 

OBTU'SUS.  Blunt:  applied  to  a  leaf  which  !i 
terminates  in  a  segment  of  a  circle;  as  that  of  |j 
the  Linum  catharticum,  the  petals  of  the  Tro- 
peeolum  majus.  This  form  of  leaf  has  some-  | 
times  a  small  point,  obtusum  cum  acuminc,  in  j  I 
the  Statyce  limonium. 

OCCI'PITAL.  Occipitalis.  Belonging  to  n 
the  occiput  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Occipital  bone.  Os  occipitis.  Os  memorise.  I 
Os  nervosum.  Os  basilare.  This  bone,  which  U 
forms  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
skull,  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  convex  on  the 
outside,  and  concave  internally.  Its  external] 
surface,  which  is  very  irregular,  serves  for  the  I 
attachment  of  several  muscles.  It  affords  several 
inequalities,  which  sometimes  form  two  semi-  I 
circular  hollow's  separated  by  a  scabrous  ridge,  j 
Tbe  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is  stretched  j 
forwards  in  form  of  a  wedge,  and  hence  is  called  i 
the  cuneiform  process,  or  basilary  process.  At 
the  base  of  this  process,  situated  obliquely  on 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  are  two  flat,  I 
oblong  protuberances,  named  condyles.  They  I 
are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serve  for  the 


of  the  atlas  on  tlie  second  vertebra,  as  is  de¬ 
scribed  more  particularly  in  the  account  of  the 
vertebra;.  In  tile  foetus,  the  os  oecipitis  is 
divided  by  an  unossified  cartilaginous  substance 
into  four  parts.  One  of  these,  which  is  the 
largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of  the  bone 
which  is  above  the  foramen  magnum  ;  two 
others,  which  are  much  smaller,  compose  the 
whereas  in  quadrupeds  it  is  nearer  the  back  part  inside  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  include  the 
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articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first  vertebra  of  ;  that  a  certain  degree  of  motion  of  the  head 
the  neck.  In  the  inferior  portion  of  this  bone,  |  backwards  and  forwards  is  performed.  Hut  it 
tat  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and  immediately  [allows  only  very  little  motion  to  either  side; 
behind  the  cuneiform  process,  we  observe  a  con-  and  still  less  of  a  circular  motion,  which  the 
•siderable  hole,  through  which  the  medulla  ob-  !  head  obtains  principally  by  the  circumvolution 
ilongata  passes  into  the  spine.  The  nervi  acees-  [ 

•sorii,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes  the  J 
•vertebral  veins  likewise,  pass  through  it.  Man  ■ 

Ibeing  designed  for  an  erect  posture,  this  fora¬ 
men  magnum  is  found  nearly  in  the  middle  of  j 
t the  basis  of  the  human  cranium,  and  at  a  pretty  | 
qual  distance  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  j 
•  occiput,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw; 


of  the  occiput.  Besides  this  hole,  there  are 
four  other  smaller  foramina,  viz.  two  before,  and 
:two  behind  the  condyles.  The  former  serve  for 
the  transmission  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and 
the  two  latter  for  the  veins  which  pass  from  the  [ 
external  parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses.  [ 
On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  os 


condyloid  processes ;  and  the  fourth  is  the 
cuneiform  process.  This  last  is  sometimes  not 
completely  united  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form 
one  bone,  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 


Occi' 


riTO-FRONTA'LIS. 


Digastricus  craniu 
Epicranius,  ot  Albinus.  Frontalis  et  occipitalis, 
of  Winslow  and  Cowper.  A  single,  broad. 


oecipitis,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  j  digastric  muscle,  that  covers  the  cranium,  pulls 
(formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  which  rises  |  the  skin  of  the  head  backwards,  raises  the  eye¬ 
brows  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  up 
and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os 
fronds,  and  is  lost  in  the  eyebrows. 

O'CCIPUT.  (id,  itis.  n.)  The  hinder 
part  of  the  head. 

OCCLU'SUS.  Occluse:  shut  up.  Applied 
upper  part  of  this  bone  is  seen  a  continuation  of  ■  to  the  florets  of  the  fig,  which  are  shut  up  in 
the  sinuosity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus;  and  at  the  fleshy  receptacle  that  forms  the  fruit, 
ithe  basis  of  the  cranium  we  observe  the  inner  j  OCCU'LT.  Occultus.  Hidden.  A  term 
surface  of  the  cuneiform  process  made  concave,  ;  formerly  applied  to  things,  concerning  which, 
for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  [  authors  wrote  without  understanding  their  own 
-occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  (  meaning:  thus  magic  and  alchemy  were  occult 


upwards  from  near  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
by  two  transverse  sinuosities,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ridge.  This  cross  occasions  the  form¬ 
ation  of  four  fossa;,  two  above  and  two  below 
the  sinuosities.  In  the  latter  are  placed  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosities 
.serve  to  receive  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the 


of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except  the  pe¬ 
trous  part  of  the  ossa  temporum  ;  but  it  is  of 
unequal  thickness.  At  its  lateral  and  inferior 


sciences;  phenomena  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  were  referred  to  occult  causes;  and  when 
the  doctors  met  with  a  disease  that  they  could 


“’arts,  where  it  is  thinnest,  it  is  covered  by  a  j  make  nothing  of,  they  called  it  an  occult  disease. 

Ocheteu'ma.  (OxeTeDj ua;  from  o^erov,  a 

duct.)  The  opening  of  the  nostril. 

O'chetus.  (From  ox*a>,  to  convey.)  A 
canal  or  duct :  applied  formerly  to  the  urin¬ 
ary  or  intestinal  canal. 

O'cheus.  (Oxeox;  from  oxc-cr,  to  carry.)  The 
scrotum. 

O'CIIRA.  (a,  (p. .  f.  ;  from  coxpos,  pale:  so 
named  because  it  is  often  of  a  pale  colour.)  1. 
Ochre.  An  argillaceous  earth,  impregnated 
with  iron,  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Ar¬ 
menian  bole,  and  other  earths,  are  often  adul¬ 
terated  with  ochre. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 

QCH RA'CEUS.  Ochrelike:  applied  to 


great  number  of  muscles.  The  reason  for  so 
much  thickness  and  strength  in  this  bone  seems 
obe,  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the 
east  wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  and 
hat  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more  liable  to  be 
ractured  by  falls  than  any  other  bone  of  the 
■ranium.  For  if  we  fall  forwards,  the  hands 
ire  naturally  put  out  to  prevent  the  forehead 
ouching  the  ground  ;  and  if  on  one  side,  the 
houlders,  in  a  great  measure,  protect  the  sides 
>f  the  head  ;  but  it  a  person  fall  backwards,  the 
find  part  of  the  head  consequently  strikes  against 
•he  earth,  and  that,  too,  with  considerable  vio- 
ence.  Nature,  therefore,  has  wisely  constructed 
his  bone  so  as  to  be  endowed  with  the  greatest 
trength  at  its 


upper  part,  where  it  is  the  most  i  designate  a  yellowish  colour  striped  with  brown. 


■xposed  to  injury.  The  os  oecipitis  is  joined, 
>y  means  of  the  cuneiform  process,  to  the  sphe¬ 
noid  bone,  with  which  it  often  ossifies,  and 
nakes  but  one  bone  in  those  who  are  advanced 
a  life.  It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  bones  by 
•be  lamboidal  suture,  and  to  the  temporal  bones 
■y  the  additamentum  of  the  temporal  suture. 
Ihe  head  is  likewise  united  to  the  trunk  by 
means  of  this  bone.  The  two  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone  are  received  into  the  superior 
blique  processes  of  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of 
be  neck,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  articulation 


See  Colour. 

Ochtho'des.  Ox0a>5es.  An  epithet  for 
ulcers  which  have  callous  and  tumid  edges, 
and  are  consequently  difficult  to  heal. 

Ocim a'st kum.  (Diminutive  of  ocimuni, 
basil.)  A  species  of  basil. 

O'CIMUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  uuvs,  swift: 
so  called  from  its  quick  growth.)  Oct/mum. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limueau 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymno~ 
spermia. 

Ocisiu.m  ua.si'liccm. 

3  1* 


The  systematic  name 
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of  the  common  or  citron  basil.  Basilicum. 
Herba  regia.  Ocimum — folds  ovatis  glabris ;  ca- 
lycibus  ciliatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  nervine  qualities,  but  is  seldom 
employed  but  as  a  condiment  to  season  high 
dishes,  to  which  it  imparts  a  grateful  odour  and 
taste. 

Ocimum  caryophyi.i.a,tum.  Ocimum  mini¬ 
mum  of  Caspar  Bau hi n.  Small  or  bush  basil. 
This  plant  is  mildly  balsamic.  Infusions  are 
drunk  as  tea,  in  catarrhal  and  uterine  disorders, 
and  the  dried  leaves  are  made  into  cephalic  and 
sternutatory  powders.  They  are,  when  fresh, 
very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and  very  muci¬ 
laginous  taste,  and  of  a  strong  and  agreeable 
smell,  improved  by  drying. 

Ocon.  Sal  ammoniac.  —  Ruland. 

OCO'TE  A.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  laurel 
tribe. 

Ocotea  PUCHutRY.  This  plant  as  well  as 
the  Lauruspichurim ,  is  said  to  yield  the  pichurim 
bean. 

Ocotea  cy'mbarum.  This  affords  the  Orinoco 
sassafras. 

O'CREA.  A  term  applied  by  Itotball  to 
the  membrane  that  enfolds  the  flower-stalks  in 
Cyperus,  and  which  Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  is  a 
species  of  bractea. 

OCTA'NUS.  (From  octo,  eight.)  The 
eighth  :  applied  to  an  erratic  intermitting  fever, 
which  returns  every  eighth  day. 

OCTA'NDRIA.  (a.  cc.  f.  ;  from  oh to, 
eight,  and  arr/p,  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
consisting  of  those  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  furnished  with  eight  stamina. 

Octavus  humeri.  See  Teres  minor. 

Octavus  humeri  Placentini.  See  Teres  minor. 

Ocula'ria.  (a,  re.  f .  ;  from  oculus,  the  eye: 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.) 
See  Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Ocuea'iiis  communis.  A  name  for  the  nerve 
called  Motor  oculi. 

O'CULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  oiacos,  i.  c. 
ocpBaAfxos,  the  eye.)  The  eye.  The  globular 
organ  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  orbit 
and  constitutes  the  apparatus  of  vision.  1  here 
are  certain  parts  called  appendages  of  the  eye: 
these  are  the  eyelids,  see  Tarsi;  the  lachrymal 
apparatus,  the  plica  semilunaris,  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis ,  see  these  titles;  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  eye,  see  Ophthalmic  Artery,  Optic 
Nerve,  &c.  ;  lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  which 
are  six  in  number.  See  llectus  and  Oblitjuus. 
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sponding  eye  to  the  inner  side  of  its  axis,  and 
consequently  of  the  axis  of  vision.  When 
viewed  in  profile,  the  globe  appears  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  segments  of  two  spheres,  of  which 
the  anterior  is  smaller  and  more  prominent ; 
hence,  when  its  different  diameters  are  com¬ 


pared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  antero-posterior 


exceeds  the  others  by  about  a  line.  Anteriorly, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  in  relation  with  the  con-  I 
junctiva,  which  is  reflected  from  the  eyelids  I 
upon  it;  posteriorly,  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  | 
(optic  and  ciliary)  which  enter  it,  and  with  a 
quantity  of  adipose  substance  in  which  it  is  in  | 
some  measure  embedded ;  round  its  circum-  4 
ference,  with  the  six  muscles  inserted  into  it;  | 
superiorly,  and  towards  its  outer  side,  with  the  | 
lachrymal  gland ;  and  internally,  with  the  ca-  i 
runcula,  tensor  tarsi,  and  lachrymal  sac. 

The  globe,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  ball  of  1 
the  eye,  is  composed  of  membranes  placed  one  l 
within  the  other,  and  of  humours  or  fluids  which  ( 
they  inclose  ;  the  former  are  not  unfrequently  In 
called  coats,  or  tunics  ;  but  as  none  of  them  L| 
forms  a  complete  investment,  the  term  is  not  so  >i 
applicable  as  that  here  adopted.  The  membranes  li 
are  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea,  choroid,  li 
retina,  and  iris,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  || 
lens,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  that  of  the  I 
aqueous  humour.  The  humours  are  the  aqueous,  li 
vitreous,  and  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  Conjunctiva.  —  The  conjunctiva  ( mem-  41 
brana  conjunctiva,  sire  adnata)  is  included  by  li 
some  writers  amongst  the  accessory  structures  Ij 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  not  amongst  its  *1 
proper  membranes;  as  if  it  were  a  tegument  orli 
means  of  connexion  with  adjacent  structures, U 
and  did  not  form  part  of  the  organ  itself,  eon-1 1 
sidered  as  an  optical  instrument.  Be  this  as  itll 
may,  the  membrane  lines  the  free  border  and!  | 
inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids,  from  which  it  isf I 
reflected  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to#J 
cover  its  anterior  third.  Along  the  borders  olfii 
the  lids  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  bylil 
lining  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  forms  a  con-1 1 
tinuous  surface  with  the  mucous  membrane  ol«i 
the  lachrymal  passages  and  nasal  fossae.  It  isl  I 
red  and  vascular  on  the  lids,  but  firm  and  palill 
on  the  sclerotica :  it  becomes  thin  and  trans  ll 
parent  on  the  cornea,  so  much  so  that  somil  I 
anatomists  have  doubted  whether  it  extends  ove:M 
the  entire  of  its  surface.  At  present  very  fevH 
persons  continue  sceptical  on  this  point;  fotfl 
even  a  priori  we  should  infer  its  extension  oveU 
i  the  cornea,  as  every  structure  of  the  kind  ilfl 


The  globe  of  the  eye  is  situated  at  the  in-  !  known  to  require  the  protection  of  a  tegument  |j 
ternal  and  anterior  part  of  the  orbital  fossa,  tary  membrane.  Moreover,  in  reptiles  whici 


thicli  lodges  it  and  its  appendages:  its  form  is  cast  their  epidermis  at  stated  times,  the  coverfnM 


that  of  a  spheroid,  slightly  compressed  at  the 
four  opposite  points  of  its  circumference,  which 
correspond  with  the  insertion  of  the  recti  mus¬ 
cles.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the 
orbit ;  the  axes  of  the  eye  are  parallel  with  one  an¬ 
other!  whilst  those  of  the  orbits  diverge  consider¬ 
ably  in  front,  and  if  prolonged  backwards  would 


of  the  cornea  comes  away  together  with  till 
rest ;  and  finally,  in  the  mustyphlus  it  is  coverelB 
with  hairs. 

The  Sclerotica. — The  sclerotic  (aitAr/pos,  hard!  fa 
cornea  opaca)  belongs  to  the  class  of  fibroin 
membranes;  it  is  firm  and  rcsistent  in  its  te>fl 
tine,  and  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  external 
investment  of  the  eye,  extending  from  tffpi 


decussate  behind  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone;  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  border  of  tl 


hence,  as  the  optic  nerves  coincide  in 


their 


cornea. 


Its  external  surface  is  convex,  and  if 


direction  with  that  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  relation  with  the  conjunctiva,  with  the  tendinoil  W 
ch  of  them  enters  the  globe  of  the  corre-  j  expansions  of  the  muscles,  and  the  vessels  arM 
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nerves  of  the  orbit :  the  internal  surface  is  con¬ 
cave  and  in  apposition  with  the  ctioroid  mem¬ 
brane,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  vascular 
and  nervous  filaments,  and  by  some  delicate 
cellular  tissue.  Posteriorly  it  is  pierced  by  a 
small  circular  aperture  for  the  transmission  of 
the  optic  nerve,  situated  a  little  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  axis  of  the  globe  :  anteriorly  it  is  trun¬ 
cated,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  about  six  lines 
in  diameter,  but  somewhat  greater  in  the  trans¬ 
verse  than  in  the  vertical  direction.  The  inner 
edge  of  this  aperture  is  slightly  bevelled  oil’,  so 
as  to  allow  the  cornea  to  be  inserted  into  it, 
somewhat  as  a  watch-glass  is  into  its  case.  The 
sclerotica  being  a  fibrous  membrane,  its  fibres 
interlace  intimately,  but  do  not  assume  any 
assignable  direction.  It  is  thicker  posteriorly 
than  towards  its  anterior  part;  but  in  this  latter 
situation  it  is  strengthened  by  the  tendinous 
expansions  of  the  muscles,  which  some  anato¬ 
mists  have  considered  as  a  distinct  membrane, 
and  denominated  tunica  albuginea.  At  the  back 
part  of  the  globe  it  is  about  a  line  in  thickness  ; 
at  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles  it  is  scarcely 
half  a  line  ;  but  near  the  cornea  it  thickens 
somewhat.  The  aperture  for  the  optic  nerve  is 
a  little  nearer  to  the  nasal  than  to  the  temporal 
side  of  the  globe,  and  is  found  to  be  divided  by 
a  number  of  septa,  so  as  to  constitute  a  cribri¬ 
form  plate,  through  which  the  pulp  of  the  nerve 
may  be  made  to  ooze  as  if  through  minute 
pores.  In  the  middle  will  be  found  one  of 
these  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  which  is 
named  porus  opticus.  It  gives  passage  to  the 
arteria  centralis  retina;.  At  its  exit  from  the 
skull,  the  nerve  receives  an  investment  from  the 
dura  mater,  which  accompanies  it  to  the  point  at 
which  it  pierces  the  sclerotica,  where  it  separates 
from  the  nerve,  and  becomes  blended  with  the 
substance  of  the  latter  membrane. 

The  Cornea.  —  The  cornea  ( cornea  pellucida ) 
occupies  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  its  transverse  diameter  being  about  seven 
lines,  the  vertical  a  little  less.  The  anterior 
surface,  which  is  convex  and  prominent,  is  in 
contact  with  the  conjunctiva;  the  posterior  is 
concave,  and  is  lined  by  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  :  its  circumference,  nearly  cir¬ 
cular  in  the  human  subject,  is  received  within  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sclerotica,  with  which  it  is 
so  intimately  united  as  not  to  be  separable  from 
it  without  long-continued  maceration.  Its  de¬ 
gree  of  convexity  varies  in  different  individuals, 
and  at  different  periods  of  life.  It  is  composed 
of  five  or  six  concentric  lamella;,  united  by 
some  connecting  medium,  probably  a  fine  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue,  the  interstices  of  which  contain  an 
aqueous  or  serous  fluid.  It  is  thicker  than  the 
sclerotica,  which  may  be  readily  seen  by  making 
a  section  of  both  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
dense  ;  its  layers  will  be  found  to  slide  almost 
upon  one  another  when  it  is  pressed  between 
the  fingers.  The  lamellated  structure  of  the 
cornea  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  functions  of 
the  eye.  Were  it  fibrous,  like  the  sclerotica, 
even  though  at  the  same  time  translucent,  it 
would  cause  a  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  li<r|jt, 
and  thereby  resolve  them  into  their  primitive  or 
prismatic  rays,  which  would  necessarily  produce 
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a  coloured  and  confused  image.  The  effect  may 
be  readily  exemplified  by  looking  at  a  lighted 
taper  through  a  feather  :  the  flame  will  instantly 
appear  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  coloured  images ; 
and  were  the  cornea  made  up  of  fibres  woven 
ever  so  finely,  the  effect  would  be  similar. 

Ciliary  Ligament.  —  The  ciliary  ligament  (or- 
biculus  ciliaris,  Haller)  is  a  ring  of  light  grey 
matter,  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
which  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sclerotica,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  cornea. 
Externally,  it  is  united,  though  slightly,  with 
the  sclerotica  ;  posteriorly,  with  the  choroid 
membrane ;  and  anteriorly,  with  the  iris,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  inserted  into  its  substance. 
It  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  choroid  than  to  the 
other  textures :  for  though  it  is  separated  by  a 
slight  effort  from  the  latter,  it  remains  securely 
attached  to  the  former.  The  ciliary  arteries  pass 
through  it,  and  distribute  some  twigs  to  it,  as  do 
the  ciliary  nerves  in  their  course  to  the  iris.  Its 
external  surface  or  circumference  presents  a 
slight  groove  which  runs  around  it,  so  that 
when  in  apposition  with  the  sclerotica  a  minute 
canal  is  inclosed  between  them.  Fontana  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed  this 
circumstance.  Some  anatomists  have  considered 
the  ciliary  ligament  as  a  ganglion  in  which 
the  ciliary  nerves  terminate,  and  from  which 
branches  proceed  to  the  iris ;  but  no  instance 
can  be  adduced  in  which  a  nervous  ganglion 
forms  the  medium  of  union  and  connexion 
between  parts  in  the  same  way  that  this  struc¬ 
ture  does,  as  we  find  it  attached  to  the  sclerotica, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  iris,  choroid  mem¬ 
brane,  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  Choroid.  —  The  choroid  membrane  (tu¬ 
nica  vasculosa,  choroidea)  lies  between  the  scle¬ 
rotica  and  the  retina,  extending  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve  as  far  as  the  ciliary 
ligament.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is 
connected,  though  loosely,  to  the  sclerotica  by 
cellular  tissue,  and  by  the  vessels  which  pass 
from  without  to  reach  it ;  but  anteriorly,  the 
union  is  established  through  the  medium  of  the 
ciliary  ligament.  The  inner  surface  is  in  ap¬ 
position  with  the  retina,  or  rather  with  Jacob’s 
membrane.  Posteriorly,  the  choroid  presents  a 
foramen,  with  a  well-defined  margin,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  optic  nerve:  its  anterior 
termination  requires  a  particular  description,  as 
some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  The  membrane  consists  of  two 
lamellae,  which,  though  separable  at  the  pos¬ 
terior,  are  united  at  the  anterior  part,  where  it 
becomes  connected  with  the  ciliary  ligament; 
there  it  drops  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  is  drawn  into  a  number  of  delicate 
folds,  the  aggregate  of  which  forms  a  complete 
circle,  resting,  like  a  collar,  round  the  border 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  the  ciliary  processes,  the  aggregate  of 
which  has  been  variously  named  by  different 
anatomists  ( corpus  ciliare,  corona  ciliaris). 

The  choroid  membrane  is  essentially  vascular 
in  its  structure,  being  composed  of  minute  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins,  united  by  cellular  tissue. 
When  the  sclerotica  is  removed  so  as  fully  to 
:3  P  2 
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expose  the  choroid  membrane,  we  find  lying 
upon  its  surface,  if  the  dissection  has  been  care¬ 
fully  executed,  the  ciliary  nerves  compressed 
and  flat :  their  destination  is  the  ciliary  liga¬ 
ment  and  iris.  Two  long  arteries  will  also  be 
found  (long  ciliary  arteries)  passing  horizon¬ 
tally  forwards,  maintaining  little,  if  any,  con- 
♦«>nexion  with  the  choroid  ;  for,  after  having 
pierced  the  sclerotica,  they  lie  between  the 
latter  arid  the  choroid,  without  giving  branches 
to  either;  and  when  they  reach  the  ciliary  li¬ 
gament,  they  turn  inwards  and  divide  into 
branches,  which  are  exclusively  distributed  to 
the  iris.  These  vessels  are  situated  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe,  nearly  on  a  line  with  its 
axis ;  the  external  one,  however,  is  a  little 
above,  the  internal  a  little  below  it.  But  there 
is  a  set  of  vessels  which  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  this  membrane,  being  distributed 
to  it  exclusively,  viz.  the  short  ciliary  arteries, 
which  pierce  the  sclerotica  nearer  to  the  optic 
nerve  than  the  long  ones,  and  soon  divide  into 
branches ;  these  run  at  first  parallel  with  one 
another,  and  mutually  send  twigs  of  commu¬ 
nication,  so  that  they  all  freely  anastomose,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid, 
where  they  form  a  circle,  consisting  of  a  most 
minute  interlacement  of  vessels.  The  veins  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  arteries  by  their 
greater  size,  as  well  as  by  their  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  extend  from  before  backwards  in 
a  radiated  form,  describing  arches  as  they  con¬ 
verge  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  form 
by  this  union  three  or  four  small  vessels,  which 
pierce  the  sclerotica,  and  open  into  some  of  the 
secondary  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  As 
the  veins  of  the  choroid  membrane  are  disposed 
in  whirls,  they  are  usually  denominated  vasa 
vorticosa ;  they  occupy  for  the  most  part  the 
external,  and  the  arteries  the  internal  surface  of 
the  membrane.  On  this  distribution  of  the 
vessels  is  founded  the  division  of  the  choroid 
into  two  lamella;,  of  which  the  internal  is  de¬ 
nominated  tunica  Ruyschiana,  in  compliment 
to  Ruysch,  who  was  the  first  that  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  its  structure  by  injection.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  from  its  villous 
or  fleecy  appearance,  has  been  called  tapetum; 
when  minutely  injected,  it  is  of  a  deep  scarlet 
colour.  It  appears  to  secrete  the  colouring 
matter  (pigmentum  nigrum),  which  is  a  viscid 
and  apparently  mucous  secretion,  deposited 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  membrane. 
Its  quantity  varies  in  different  parts,  being  more 
abundant  anteriorly  and  in  the  interstices  of  the 
ciliary  processes. 

Ciliary  processes.  —  The  ciliary  processes 
formed,  as  has  been  above  stated,  of  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  choroid,  are  from  sixty  to  eighty 
in  number.  The  form  of  each  lamella,  or  pro¬ 
cess  is  triangular ;  one  side  looks  forward  to 
the  iris,  the  other  backward  to  the  crystalline 
lens  and  vitreous  humour,  with  which  it  is  in 
contact;  the  third  or  internal  one,  the  shortest, 
is  free.  The  processes  are  alternately  long  and 
short,  and  in  their  arrangement  resemble  the 
plica;  observable  on  the  under  surface  of  a 
mushroom.  The  intervals  between  the  pro¬ 
cesses  are  filled  by  a  pigment  similar  to  the 
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pigmentum  nigrum  in  every  particular,  which  I 
leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  lens  and  of  the  [ 
vitreous  humour  a  number  of  dark  striated  | 
lines,  corresponding  not  with  the  processes,  but  1 
with  the  intervals  between  them.  When  re-  I 
moving  the  ciliary  processes,  it  will  be  observed  | 
that  they  are  not  merely  in  contact  with  the  I 
anterior  part  of  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  minute  | 
plica;  of  the  latter  project  into  the  interstices  l 
between  the  processes,  and  seem  to  be  con-  1 
nected  with  them.  The  name  ciliary  body  f 
(corpus  ciliare)  is  usually  given  to  the  aggre-  L 
gate  of  the  ciliary  process. 

Retina.  — The  retina  ( tunica  nervea )  is  placed  t 
between  the  choroid  membrane  and  the  vitreous  k 
humour,  with  which  it  is  merely  in  apposition,  I 
It  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where  it  t 
is  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve,  forwards  as  |i 
far  as  the  commencement  of  the  ciliary  pro-  lc 
cesses,  where  it  appears  to  terminate  by  a  de-  ) 
fined  and  rather  prominent  line.  Its  structure  is  )i 
soft  and  pulpy  ;  in  the  living  subject  it  is  trans-  U 
parent,  and  so  continues  for  some  hours  after  li 
death,  but  then  becomes  of  a  pale  white  colour,  li 
When  the  ophthalmic  artery  has  been  minutely 
injected,  the  membrane  can  be  shown  to  consist  M 
of  two  lamella;,  of  which  the  internal  is  vas-  U 
ctilar,  and  presents  several  small  vessels,  which  1 
arise  from  the  centralis  retina;  artery;  the  ex-  | 
ternal  lamella  appears  to  consist  of  white  ner-  il 
vous  matter.  If  the  eye  be  macerated  for  some  n 
days  in  water,  the  latter  part  of  the  retina  can  II 
be  washed  away,  leaving  the  vascular  lamella  in  ij 
its  natural  position.  About  two  lines  outside  II 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  observed  n 
in  the  retina  a  small  hole  and  a  yellow  spot,  ft] 
first  described  by  Soemmering,  and  named  by  [j 
him,  the  one  foramen  cenlra/c,  the  other  limbus  l| 
luteus.  The  yellow  spot  appears  to  coincide  M 
with  the  axis  of  vision;  the  appearance  which  || 
has  been  called  a  foramen  is  owing  to  a  trans-  l.l 
parent  point  in  the  retina,  and  not  to  a  per-  bl 
foration  of  its  substance  ;  the  outer  or  medullary  111 
layer  is  merely  deficient. 

Exclusively  of  the  two  layers  here  noticed,  i 
the  retina  is  found  to  be  covered  on  its  external  jti 
surface  by  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  i 
united  to  it  by  cellular  substance  and  vessels.  |i| 
If  the  sclerotica  be  removed,  and  the  choroid  i 1 
membrane  carefully  torn  and  averted,  small  ;  l 
portions  of  the  structure  here  alluded  to  can  be  ( I; 
detached,  or  a  globule  of  air,  or  even  of  quick-  i  I 
silver,  maybe  insinuated  beneath  it,  by  which  II 
means  it  is  raised,  and  can  be  seen  distinctly  if  I J 
held  towards  the  light.”  This  is  now  known  If 
as  Jacob's  membrane.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  I  f 
part  of  the  retina,  or  to  consist  of  its  medullary  i 
lamella  detached  by  the  process  resorted  to  in  i 
the  dissection  of  the  organ  ;  for  the  yellow  spot!  p 
of  Soemmering  is  not  distinctly  seen  until  Ja-  li 
cob’s  membrane  is  removed  ;  and  when  this  has  I  ji 
been  effected  we  can  still  show  the  retina  toil! 
consist  of  its  two  lamellae. 

The  Iris.  — The  iris,  which  presents  the  co- |  t 
loured  circle  seen  through  the  transparent  cor- 1  b 
nea,  resembles  a  partition  placed  vertically  soil 
as  to  divide,  but  very  unequally,  the  interval] H 
between  the  cornea  and  the  lens  into  two  parts.  I  I 
I  bis  interval  is  filled  by  the  aqueous  humour,  I  a 
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so  that  the  iris  moves  freely  in  the  fluid.  The 
space  between  it  and  the  cornea,  which  is  much 
the  larger,  is  called  the  anterior  chamber ;  that 
behind  it  is  the  posterior  chamber  :  both  com¬ 
municate  through  the  pupil.  The  iris  pre¬ 
sents  two  flat  surfaces  and  two  circumferences; 
on  the  anterior  surface,  which  is  differently 
coloured  in  different  individuals,  may  be  ob¬ 
served  two  concentric  rings,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
ternal  (annulus  major)  is  broader  than  the 
internal,  but  not  so  deeply  coloured  :  it  is 
marked  by  several  striated  lines,  which  pass 
from  the  great  circumference  inwards  to  the 
pupil,  where  they  seem  to  bifurcate.  The  inner 
ring  (annulus  minor)  is  more  deeply  coloured, 
and  surrounds  the  pupil.  The  posterior  sur¬ 
face  contiguous  to  the  ciliary  processes  is  co¬ 
vered  by  a  dark  pigment  similar  to  that  of  the 
choroid;  it  is  usually  called  urea.  When  this 
is  washed  off,  a  number  of  fine  lines,  or  fibres, 
may  be  observed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mag¬ 
nifying  power,  converging  from  the  greater 
circumference  to  the  pupil :  these  are  distinct 
from  one  another  in  the  former  situation,  but 
in  the  latter  are  blended  so  as  to  form  a  mem¬ 
branous  zone. 

The  great  circumference  of  the  iris  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  ciliary  ligament,  into  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  inserted ;  the  smaller  forms 
the  border  of  the  aperture  called  the  pupil  (pu- 
pilla).  The  pupillary  aperture  is  closed  in  the 
foetus,  up  to  the  seventh  month,  by  a  delicate 
transparent  membrane,  called,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  membrana  pupillaris.  If  examined 
after  the  vessels  of  the  eye  have  been  injected,  it 
will  be  found  distinct  from  the  iris,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  inserted  into  its  margin,  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  two 
chambers.  It  becomes  reticulated  a  little  after 
the  time  referred  to,  then  a  few  fragments  of  it 
only  remain,  and  finally,  it  disappears  before 
birth.  According  to  M.  Jules  Cloquet’s  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  a  sort  of  mediastinum  formed  by  the 
contiguous  sides  of  two  small  culs-de-sac,  one 
of  which  is  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour  continued  across  upon  the  front  of  the 
iris,  the  other  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pos- 
:  terior  chamber,  both  being  in  apposition  at  the 
pupil. 

The  iris  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  ciliary  nerves :  it  receives  the  two 
long  ciliary  arteries  which  pass  along  between 
the  choroid  and  sclerotica,  and  the  smaller,  or 
anterior  ones,  which  pierce  the  ciliary  ligament 
from  without.  These  vessels  approach  the  iris 
from  four  opposite  directions,  and  at  its  greater 
:  circumference  freely  anastomose,  so  as  to  form 
the  larger  vascular  circle  of  the  iris.  From 
this  circle  branches  pass  inwards,  converging, 
and  form  at  a  little  distance  from  the  pupil 
another  circle,  by  a  second  anastomosis.  Fi¬ 
nally,  from  this  inner  circle  minute  filaments 
pass  inwards,  and  seem  to  terminate  at  the  pu¬ 
pillary  margin  of  the  iris.  The  veins,  in 
'general,  take  the  same  course  as  the  arteries, 
but  the  greater  number  open  into  the  vasa  vor- 
ticosa.  The  ciliary  nerves,  after  having  passed 
through  the  ciliary  ligament,  incline  inwards 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  where 
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they  divide  into  fine  filaments,  which  soon 
elude  our  research,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope. 

Aqueous  Humour.  —  The  aqueous  humour  is 
a  thin,  pellucid  fluid,  which  fills  up  the  two 
chambers  of  the  eye,  occupying  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens.  Its 
specific  gravity  and  chemical  composition  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour;  it  is  moreover  inclosed  in  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  membrane,  which  secretes  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  reproduces  it  when  evacuated  by 
accident,  or  during  operations.  This  mem¬ 
brane,  usually  called  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  lines  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris,  but  does  not  seem  to  extend 
into  the  posterior  chamber. 

Crystalline  Lens.  —  The  crystalline  lens  is 
situated  at  the  union  of  the  anterior  third  with 
the  two  posterior  thirds  of  the  eye,  lying  behind 
the  iris,  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes, 
and  embedded  in  the  vitreous  humour;  it  is 
perfectly  transparent,  soft  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  but  of  high  refracting  power.  The 
lens  is  doubly  convex  ;  but  the  posterior  seg¬ 
ment  which  is  received  into  the  vitreous  humour 
is  more  convex  than  the  anterior ;  the  convexity 
of  both  is  greater  in  infancy  than  in  adult  age. 
The  greatest  thickness  of  the  lens  is  about  two 
lines  and  a  half;  its  circumference  measures 
from  twelve  to  fourteen.  It  consists  externally 
of  a  soft  and  homogeneous  substance,  present¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  organisation  ;  but  the  central 
part,  more  dense  and  firm,  is  made  up  of  con¬ 
centric  lamellae. 

The  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  delicate  capsule, 
which  invests  it  all  round,  but  without  any  dis¬ 
tinguishable  adherence  to  it,  and  is  thicker  and 
firmer  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior 
surface.  If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  mem¬ 
brane,  a  small  quantity  of  a  pellucid  fluid, 
which  is  termed  liquor  Morgagni,  issues  from 
the  incision.  When  macerated  in  a  dilute  acid, 
or  suddenly  plunged  into  boiling  water,  the 
capsule  becomes  opaque  and  corrugated,  pre¬ 
senting  a  pale,  milky  appearance.  The  lens 
and  its  capsule  are  both  inclosed  within  a  du- 
plicature  of  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  or  rather, 
after  investing  the  vitreous  humour,  this  mem¬ 
brane  approaches  the  circumference  of  the  lens, 
where  it  may  be  conceived  to  divide  in  two 
lamella?,  of  which  one  passes  before,  the  other 
behind  that  body.  By  this  arrangement  an 
interstice  of  a  triangular  form  is  left,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  the  base  at  the  margin  of  the  lens;  and 
as  this  is  continued  all  round,  it  forms  a  canal 
named  the  canal  of  Petit.  When  distended  with 
air,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  puncturing  it 
and  inserting  the  point  of  a  blowpipe,  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  minute 
vesicles  disposed  round  the  lens,  communicating 
freely,  inasmuch  as  the  air  passes  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  receives  a  minute 
branch  from  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  which 
ramifies  on  its  posterior  segment,  but  none  of 
its  branches  have  been  found  to  extend  to  the 
substance  of  the  lens.  The  lens  has  been 
3  1’  3 
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supposed  to  he  muscular  in  its  structure,  and 
thereby  to  possess  the  power  of  altering  its 
form,  so  as  to  adapt  the  eye  to  the  different  dis¬ 
tances  within  which  distinct  vision  obtains. 
This  opinion  was  first  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Pemberton,  in  a  thesis  written  at  Leyden.  Dr. 
Young  brought  it  forward  again  some  years 
ago,  and  several  physiologists  have  assented  to 
it.  Chemical  analysis,  however,  has  long  since 
shown  that  the  lens  consists  of  pure  albumen, 
some  gelatine,  and  water,  without  the  slightest 
admixture  of  fibrine,  the  essential  constituent  of 
muscle.  Moreover,  were  it  muscular,  it  must 
consist  of  fibres  of  some  sort ;  and  were  these 
ever  so  minute  or  so  fine,  the  density  of  the 
points  corresponding  with  the  fibres  must  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  intervals,  for  intervals 
there  must  be  where  there  are  stria-,  or  lines; 
and  to  suppose  a  muscle  without  lines  and  in¬ 
tervals,  is  to  suppose  what  has  not  yet  been  seen 
in  nature.  Were  such  a  structure  as  this  made  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  light,  the  rays 
must  be  dispersed  and  resolved  into  their  pri¬ 
mitive  or  prismatic  rays,  producing  of  necessity 
a  colouration  of  the  image  and  indistinctness  of 
vision.  The  remarks  and  the  experiment  above 
cited,  to  show  that  the  cornea  must  be  homo¬ 
geneous,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  structure 
of  the  lens. 

Vitreous  Humour. — The  vitreous  humour 
( humor  vitreus,  corpus  vitreum )  fills  up  the  pos¬ 
terior  two  thirds  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  transparent  fluid  inclosed  in 
a  fine  membrane  ( hyaloid  membrane) ;  this  not 
only  invests  it  externally,  but  forms  a  number 
of  processes,  projecting  inwards,  and  dividing 
it  into  detached  masses,  which  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  lodged  within  the  areolar  intervals  of  the 
membrane.  This  structure,  though  thin  and 
transparent,  is  yet  firm,  particularly  at  the  fore¬ 
part.  The  term  corpus  vitreum  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  fluid  and  the  capsule  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  Anteriorly,  at  the  central  part,  is  a  slight 
depression  which  lodges  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  farther  out,  where  it 
corresponds  with  the  ciliary  processes,  is  an  an¬ 
nulus,  or  disk,  called  the  zonula  of  Zinn  :  we 
here  observe  a  number  of  dark  lines  converging 
like  radii,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  disk 
round  the  lens.  But,  besides  the  dark  lines, 
which  are  merely  streaks  left  by  the  pigment 
which  had  exuded  from  the  intervals  between 
the  ciliary  processes,  there  are  also  some  deli¬ 
cate  plica;  in  the  membrane  itself:  these  project 
so  as  to  be  received  between  the  contiguous 
ciliary  processes,  and  form  a  connexion  with 
them.  This  part  of  the  membrane  appears  to 
differ  somewhat  from  the  rest  of  it,  which  in¬ 
duced  Zinn  to  consider  it  a  distinct  structure; 
hence  he  called  it  “  membranula,”  and  the 
coloured  disk  and  plica;  “zonula  corona-  ci- 
liaris.” 

When  the  eye  is  examined  as  an  optical  in¬ 
strument,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  influence 
which  it  can  exert  upon  the  rays  of  light,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  dimensions, 
form,  densities,  &c.  of  its  different  components. 
The  humours  being  so  many  media  of  trans¬ 
mission,  their  effects  can  be  calculated  only  by 
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knowing  their  density,  refracting,  and  dispersive  I 
powers.  And  as  the  membranes  serve  to  in-  I 
close  the  area  within  which  all  the  changes  take  I 
place,  the  form  of  the  space,  its  axis,  and  dia-  j 
meters,  require  to  be  subjected  to  accurate- 
measurement.  —  Quoin. 

For  the  function  of  the  eye,  see  the  article  | 
Vision. 

Oculi  adductor.  See  Rectus  interims. 

Oculi  attollens.  See  Rectus  superior. 

Ocu/i  cancrorum.  See  Cancer. 

Oculi  depressor.  See  Rectus  inferior. 

Oculi  elevator.  See  Rectus  superior. 

Oculi  levator.  See  Rectus  superior. 

Oculi  obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior  ft 
oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See  Obliquus  superior  ft 
oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  minor.  See  Obliquus  inferior  I 
oculi. 

Oculo-musculares.  Vicq  D’Azyr  gives  ft 
this  name  to  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

Oc U  LO-MUSC U  L A  RES  COMMUNES.  CliaUSsier  1: 
thus  calls  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

OcULO-MUSCULARES  EXTERNI.  ChaUSsier  i: 
gives  this  name  to  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

Oculum  movers  primus.  See  Rectus  interims,  ft 

Oculum  inovens  quartus.  See  Rectus  inferior.  W 

Oculum  movens  secundus.  See  Rectus  ex -  H 
ternus. 

Oculum  movens  tertius.  See  Rectus  superior.  H 

Oculus  bovinus.  See  Hydrophthalmia. 

Oculus  bovis.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

Oculus  bubu/us.  See  Hydrophthalmia. 

Oculus  christi.  Austrian  flea-bane  ;  a  f: 
species  of  inula,  sometimes  used  as  an  astrin-  r  j 
gent  by  continental  physicians. 

Oculus  elephantinus.  See  Hydrophthalmia.  U 

Oculus  genu.  The  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lachrymans.  Weeping  eye.  See  1 
Epiphora. 

Oculus  munbi.  A  species  of  opal,  gene-  m 
rally  of  a  yellowish  colour.  By  lying  in  water  II 
it  becomes  of  an  amber  colour,  and  also  trans-  •  l 
parent.  This  and  other  kinds  of  opal  were  HI 
formerly  esteemed  corroborant,  alexipharmic,  jr| 
&c. 

ODAXE'SMOS.  (OSa^ayos.)  A  pungent  n 
itching ;  especially  that  which  is  felt  in  the  |  I 
gums  of  children  before  the  protrusion  of  theft 
teeth. 

ODONTA  GO'GOS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  it 
oSous,  a  tooth,  and  ayco,  to  draw.)  The  name  II 
of  an  instrument  to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which,  II 
made  of  lead,  Forrestus  relates  to  have  been  II 
hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting,  that  1  I 
such  an  operation  ought  not  to  be  performed  tfl 
but  when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough  to  ben 
drawn  with  as  little  force  as  was  required  I  |f 
with  it. 

ODO'NTAGRA.  (a,  it.  f. ;  from  oSous,  a  III 
tooth,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  1.  An  instrument;  fa 
for  drawing  teeth. 

2.  A  toothach  arising  from  retrocedent  gout.  I  j 

ODONTA'LGIA.  (a,  u\  f.  ;  from  oSous,  a  I  P 
tooth,  and  a\yus,  pain.)  Odnntia.  Odaxismus.  | ft 
The  toothach.  This  well-known  disease  makes  I  It 
its  attack  by  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  teeth, II 
most  frequently  in  the  molares,  mote  rarely  in  i 
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the  ineisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the  eyes, 
and  sometimes  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ear.  Toothach  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

1.  The  most  common  cause  is  caries  of  the 
tootli  in  which  the  pain  is.  When  pain  takes 
place  in  a  carious  tooth,  it  is  from  the  admission 
of  cold  air,  which  irritates  the  exposed  nervous 
fibrils  in  the  hollow  or  carious  part.  The  pain 
thus  produced  will  sometimes  cease  very  sud¬ 
denly ;  especially  upon  the  application  of  an  j 
opiate,  some  acrid  essential  oil,  or  solution  of  j 
pure  potash  :  but  the  irritation  is  often  com¬ 
municated  to  the  internal  periosteum,  which  in¬ 
flames  and  swells,  and  hence  the  pain  becomes  j 
permanent  and  distressing,  for  the  inflamed 
membrane  is  incapable  of  relieving  itself  by 
stretching.  In  all  these  cases,  the  inflammation 
must  be  removed  by  bleeding  the  gums,  blisters, 
or  extraction.  If  the  pain  abate  without  ex¬ 
traction,  which  should  always  be  avoided  when 
there  is  inflammation  present,  the  carious  part 
may  be  filled  with  gold  or  zinc,  or  such  com¬ 
positions  as  dentists  use. 

There  are  very  many  cures  for  toothach  from 
caries  ;  burning  the  nerve  with  a  hot  iron  wire  ; 
or  destroying  it  by  caustic,  cajeput  oil,  oil  of 
thyme,  the  root  of  the  peteueria  alliacea,  or 
guinea-hen-weed ;  the  sedative  juice  of  the 
coccinella  septem  punctata,  or  ladybird,  brandy, 
alkohol,  the  tincture  of  pyrethrum,  and  various 
other  sialogogues. 

2.  The  next  cause  of  toothach  is  rheuma¬ 
tism.  This  may  affect  a  carious  tooth,  and  often 
does.  Rheumatic  odontalgia  is  known  by  the 
soreness  that  attends  the  gums  and  face  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  from  the  pains  communicat¬ 
ing  to  the  muscles  about  the  jaw.  It  requires 
the  remedies  for  rheumatism  —  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  fomentations,  the  internal  exhibition  of 
Dover’s  powder;  antimony,  with  opium  and 
calomel;  saline  medicines:  guaiacum  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medicine  against  rheumatic  toothach : 
washing  the  mouth  with  stimulating  gargles 
composed  ofsialagogues,  as  the  pyrethrum,  seseli 
vulgare,  or  laserpitium  siler. 

3.  Cutting  the  permanent  teeth  and  wise 
teeth.  When  toothach  results  from  this  cause, 
it  is  from  inflammation  of  the  gums,  and  requires 
that  the  gums  be  scarified,  and  the  person  put 
on  an  antiphlogistic  diet. 

The  toothach  is  sometimes  merely  a  rheu¬ 
matic  affection,  arising  from  cold,  but  a  cari¬ 
ous  tooth  is  a  more  frequent  cause.  It  is  also  a 
symptom  of  pregnancy,  and  takes  place  in  some 
nervous  disorders.  It  may  attack  persons  at 
any  period  of  life,  though  it  is  most  frequent  in 
the  young  and  plethoric.  From  the  variety  of 
causes  which  may  produce  this  affection,  it  has 
been  named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariosa, 
scorbutica,  catarrhalis,  arthritica,  gravidarum 
hysterica,  stomachica,  and  rheumatica. 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  cure  of  the  toothach,  but  have  not  in 
any  degree  answered  the  purpose.  When  the 
affection  is  purely  rheumatic,  blistering  behind 
the  ear  will  almost  always  remove  it ;  but  when 
it  proceeds  from  a  carious  tooth,  the  pain  is 
much  more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been 
recommended  to  touch  the  pained  part  with  a 
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hot  iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  aching  nerve;  to  hold  spirits  in  the  mouth; 
to  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  into  the  hollow  of 
the  tooth,  or  a  pil  1  made  of  camphire,  opium, 
and  oleum  caryophylli.  Others  recommend 
gum  mastich,  dissolved  in  oleum  terebinthinae, 
applied  to  the  tooth  upon  a  little  cotton.  The 
great  lioerhaave  is  said  to  have  applied  camphire, 
opium,  oleum  caryophylli,  and  alkohol,  upon 
cotton.  The  caustic  oil  which  maybe  collected 
from  writing  paper,  rolled  up  tight,  and  set  fire 
to  at  the  end,  will  sometimes  destroy  the  exposed 
nervous  substance  of  a  hollow  tooth.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  radix  pyrethri,  by  its  power  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  salivary  glands,  either  in  substance  or 
in  tincture,  has  also  been  attended  with  good 
effects.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  applications 
of  this  kind  is  strong  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  spirit  of  wine, 
and  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  either 
by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  or  a  little  cotton. 
When  the  constitution  has  had  some  share  in  the 
disesase,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  recom¬ 
mended,  and  perhaps  with  much  justice,  on 
account  of  its  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers. 
When  the  pain  is  not  fixed  to  one  tooth,  leeches 
applied  to  the  gum  are  of  great  service.  But 
very  often  all  the  foregoing  remedies,  will  fail, 
and  the  only  infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the 
tooth. 

ODONTA'LGIC.  (Odontalgicus ;  from 
oSorraXyia,  the  toothach.)  Relating  to  the 
toothach. 

Odontia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  oSovs,  a  tooth.) 
The  toothach.  See  Odontalgia. 

ODON  1  BASIS,  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  oSornacj, 
to  put  forth  the  teeth.)  Dentition,  or  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth.  See  Dentition. 

ODON  TIC  US.  (From  o8ovs,  a  tooth.) 
Odontic.  Appertaining  to  the  teeth. 

Odon'tis.  (From  oSous,  a  tooth  :  so  called 
because  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful  in 
relieving  the  toothach.)  A  species  of  lychnis. 

ODON  II' IIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  odovs,  a 
tooth,  and  iris.)  Inflammation  of  a  tooth. 

Odontogly’phum.  (iim,i.  n. ;  ooouroyKvipop, 
from  oSous,  a  tooth,  and  yAvipu,  to  scrape.)  An 
instrument  for  scaling  and  scraping  the  teeth. 

ODO  N  I  O I D.  ( Odontoides ;  from  odoes,  a 
tooth,  and  ei5 ns,  form  :  because  it  is  shaped  like 
a  tooth.)  Tooth-like.  S ee  Dentatus. 

ODONTO'LITIIOS.  ( us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
oSous,  a  tooth,  and  Aidos,  a  stone.)  The  tartar, 
or  stony  crust  upon  the  teeth. 

OdontoTogy.  ( Odontolugia  ;  from  ofious,  a 
tooth,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  anatomy  of 
the  teeth. 

ODONTOPHY'IA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  odous, 
a  tooth,  and  <pv cc,  to  grow.)  Dentition,  or 
cutting  teeth.  See  Teething. 

Odontotki'mma.  (From  oSavs,  a  tooth,  and 
rpi§ui,  to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice,  or  medicine 
to  clean  the  teeth. 

Odor.  See  Odour. 

ODO Rl'FEltOUS.  (Odoriferous;  from 
odor,  a  smell,  and  Jero,  to  bear.)  Having  a 
smell. 

O  DORiFEiiotis  glands.  Glandulfc  odoriforrv. 
Small  glands  which  are  situated  around  the 
a  P  4 
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corona  glandis  of  the  male,  and  under  the  skin 
of  the  labia  majora  and  nymphs  of  females. 
They  secrete  a  cebaceous  matter,  which  emits  a 
peculiar  odour. 

O'DOUR.  (Odor,  oris.  m.  ;  from  odco ,  i.  e. 
oleo,  to  smell.)  Smell.  This,  which  is  the 
emanation  of  an  odoriferous  body,  is  generally 
ascribed  to  a  portion  of  the  body  itself,  converted 
into  vapour  :  but,  from  some  experiments  of  INI. 
Robiquet,  it  would  seem  probable,  that  in  many 
cases  the  odour  is  owing  not  to  the  substance 
itself,  but  to  a  gas  or  vapour  resulting  from  its 
combination  with  an  appropriate  vehicle,  capable 
of  diffusion  in  space. 

CE'A.  (Onj ;  from  oio>,  to  bear:  so  named 
from  its  fruitfulness.)  The  Crateegus  torminalis, 
or  service  tree. 

(ECONOMY.  (Economia,  re.  f. ;  from  olkos, 
a  house,  and  vopo s,  a  law.)  The  conduct  of 
Nature,  in  any  of  her  departments,  in  pre¬ 
serving:  bodies  and  following  her  usual  order: 
thus  animal  ceconomy,  vegetable  oeconoiny, 
&c. 

(Economy,  animal.  ( CEconomia  animalis. 
The  aggregate  of  those  organs,  functions,  and 
laws  on  which  the  life  of  an  animal  depends. 

Economy,  vegetable.  The  aggregate  of 
the  organs,  functions,  and  laws  on  which  the 
life  of  a  vegetable  depends. 

(EDE'MA.  (a,  alls.  n.  OiSri/xa,  olSos  ;  from 
oiSeco,  to  swell. )  This  word  is  sometimes  used 
by  Hippocrates  for  a  tumour  of  any  kind,  but  it 
is  now  restricted  to  a  minor  degree  of  anasarca. 
See  Anasarca. 

(Ede'me  be  la  glotte.  Angina  cedematosa. 
An  oedematous  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
surrounding  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  persons  debilitated  by  chronic 
diseases,  or  convalescents  from  acute  ones.  It 
produces  paroxysms  of  suffocation  with  crowing 
inspiration,  which  last  a  few  minutes  and  return 
at  intervals.  The  intervals  become  shorter  as 
the  disease  advances,  and  the  patient  dies,  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
affection  is  almost  uniformly  fatal,  and  no  treat¬ 
ment  makes  any  impression  on  it. 

(EDE'M  ATO'DES.  (From  oi8eu>,  to  swell, 
and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  Like  to  an  oedema. 

(El)E'MOS  A'RC  A.  (From  oiS?;/ta,  a  swell¬ 
ing,  and  <rap£,  flesh.)  A  tumour  mentioned  by 
Severinus,  of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  an  oedema 
and  sarcoma. 

(ENA'NTHE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  owos,  wine, 
and  avdos,  a  flower :  so  called  because  its  flowers 
smell  like  the  vine.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  the  umbelliferous  plants.  Class,  l’cnlandria ; 
Order,  Dig'/nia. 

‘J.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hemlock 
dropwort.  See  (Enanthe  crocata. 

(Enanthe  crocata.  '  The  hemlock  drop- 
wort.  (Enanthe  —  duerophylli  folds,  of  Lin- 
mcus.  An  active  poison,  that  has  too  often 
proved  fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  instead 
of  water-parsnep.  The  juice,  nevertheless,  cau¬ 
tiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  inveterate  scorbutic  eruptions.  I  he 
root  of  this  plant  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
It  is  esteemed  to  be  the  most  deleterious  of  all 
the  vegetables  which  this  country  produces. 
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Mr.  Howel,  surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates, 
that  “  eleven  French  prisoners  had  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  and  about  the  town  of  Pembroke. 
Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields  a  little  before  I 
noon,  dug  ii])  a  large  quantity  of  this  plant,  I 
which  they  took  to  be  wild  celery,  to  eat  with  I 
their  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  After  wash-  I 
ing  it,  they  all  three  ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  I 
roots.  As  they  were  entering  the  town,  with-  | 
out  any  previous  notice  of  sickness  at  the  I 
stomach,  or  disorder  in  the  head,  one  of  them  |i 
was  seized  with  convulsions.  The  other  two  I 
ran  home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.  The  (l 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then  to  In 
vomit  him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were  fruitless,  I! 
and  he  died  presently.  Ignorant  of  the  cause  II 
of  their  comrade’s  death,  and  of  their  own  I; 
danger,  they  gave  of  these  roots  to  the  other  || 
eight  prisoners,  who  ate  of  them  with  their  l! 
dinner.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  remain-  i 
ing  two  who  gathered  the  plants  were  seized  in  Ci 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  of  whom  one  died  ;  Lj 
the  other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great  lj 
difficulty,  forced  down,  on  account  of  his  jaws  ■ 
being,  as  it  were,  locked  together.  This  oper-  t| 
ated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was  some  time  af-  !• 
fected  with  dizziness  in  his  head,  though  not  | 
sick,  or  the  least  disordered  in  the  stomach.  U 
The  other  eight,  being  bled  and  vomited  im-  I 
mediately,  were  soon  well.”  At  Clonmell,  in  1| 
Ireland,  eight  boys  mistaking  this  plant  fori 
water-parsnep,  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.  About  Id 
four  or  five  hours  after,  the  eldest  boy  became  U 
suddenly  convulsed,  and  died  :  and  before  the  1 1 
next  morning,  four  of  the  other  boys  died  in  a  k 
similar  manner.  Of  the  other  three,  one  was  II 
maniacal  several  hours,  another  lost  his  hair  and  lj 
nails,  but  the  third  escaped  unhurt.  Stalpaert  e  | 
Vander  Wiel  mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal  flj 
effects  of  this  root:  these,  however,  were  at- lj 
tended  with  great  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  II 
sickness,  vertigo,  and  purging  ;  they  both  died  U 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  eating  lj 
the  root.  Allen,  in  his  Synopsis  Medicinal,  it 
also  relates  that  four  children  suffered  greatly  I  j 
by  eating  this  poison.  In  these  cases  great  j  I 
agony  was  experienced  before  the  convulsions  j  j 
supervened  :  vomitings  likewise  came  on,  which  fcj 
were  encouraged  by  large  draughts  of  oil  and  1 1 
warm  water,  to  which  their  recovery  is  ascribed.  II 
The  late  Sir  William  Watson,  who  refers  to  the  [J 
instances  here  cited,  also  says,  that  a  Dutchman  II 
was  poisoned  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant  boiled  in  9 1 
pottage.  It  appears,  from  various  authorities, I 
that  most  brute  animals  are  not  less  allected  by  ll 
this  poison  than  man  :  and  Lightfoot  informs  ll 
us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant! 
given  to  a  dog  rendered  him  sick  and  stupid  :  II 
but  a  goat  was  observed  to  eat  the  plant  with II 
impunity.  The  great  virulence  of  this  plantjfl 
has  not,  however,  prevented  it  from  being  takenll 
medicinally.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pulteney  toll 
Sir  William  Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe H 
and  inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  byll 
the  juice  of  the  root,  though  not  without  cx-lf 
citing  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Taken  in  P 
the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours  afterwards, II 
the  head  was  allected  in  a  very  extraordinary!! 
manner,  followed  with  violent  sickness  and  p 
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vomiting,  cold  sweats,  and  rigors  ;  but  this  did 
not  deter  the  patient  from  continuing  the  me¬ 
dicine,  in  somewhat  less  doses,  till  it  effected  a 
cure. 

(Ena/rea.  (Cheaper);  from  oivapa,  the  cut¬ 
tings  ot  vines. )  The  ashes  prepared  of  the 
twigs,  Sec.  of  vines. 

(Lnel^e'um.  (Ou'eAai ov ;  from  oivos,  wine, 
and  cAaiov,  oil.)  A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 
It  was  used  by  the  old  surgeons  as  a  dressing 
for  wounds  of  the  head. 

(Eno'gai.a.  (a,  ce.  f.  OivoyaAa ;  from  owos, 
wine,  and  7aAa,  milk.)  A  sort  of  potion,  made 
of  wine  and  milk,  used  by  the  Greeks.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  it  was  wine  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

(E no  G  a  rum.  (  ion,  i.  n.  Oivoyapov ;  from 
oivos,  wine,  and  yapov,  garum.)  A  mixture  of 
wine  and  garum. 

CEno  meli.  (/,  it  is.  Ti .  O  ivopeAij  from  oivos,  wine 
and  peAi,  honey.)  Wine  sweetened  with  honey. 

CEnosta'gma.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  erraj ai, 
to  distil.)  Spirit  of  wine. 

CE'nothio'nic  acid.  (So  called  from  oivos, 
wine,  and  Odov,  sulphur.)  The  sulpho-vinie 
acid.  See  JEther  sulpliuricus. 

CESOPH AGiE'US.  (From  oiaotpayos,  the 
gullet.)  This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus. 

(Esophagi  smus.  (v s,  i .  m.  ;  from  onroepuyos, 
the  gullet.)  A  term  applied  by  some  to  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  oesophagus,  by  others  to  dysphagia, 
and  by  Vogel  to  spasmodic  structure  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. 

CESOPH  AGI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  (eso¬ 
phagus,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  itis,  which 
implies  inflammation.)  Inflammation  of  the 
oesophagus.  It  is  not  a  common  disease,  but 
does  exist  both  in  a  phlegmonous  and  erysi¬ 
pelatous  form.  The  cellular  tissue  that  con¬ 
nects  its  coats  may  be  the  seat  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which,  like  phlegmonous  inflammation  in 
any  other  part,  may  be  resolved,  or  end  in  sup¬ 
puration.  The  surface  of  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  oesophagus  may  be  inflamed,  and  ex¬ 
pend  more  or  less  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  a  sense  of 
heat  or  burning  in  the  oesophagus,  with  painful 
and  difficult  deglutition,  and  these  generally 
circumscribed,  or  confined  to  a  part  which  is 
pointed  out  by  the  patient:  if  it  be  high  in 
the  canal,  it  will  be  in  the  neck;  if  low,  ?n  the 
hack,  between  the  shoulders,  and  under  the 
sternum. 

As  an  idiopathic  disease,  oesophagitis  is  very 
fare,  although  it  is  much  exposed  to  many  of 
(the  causes  of  inflammation.  Dissections  have 
found  inflammation  here  in  fatal  cases  of  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

In  stricture,  small-pox,  measles,  and  tumours 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  disease  often  is  symp¬ 
tomatic.  1 

The  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  the  usual  means, 
ihleeding,  saline  purgatives,  and  blistering;  and 
d  the  fever  which  attends  be  of  the  phlogistic 
character,  and  urgent,  by  a  perseverance  in  their 
use,  and  the  exhibition  of  diaphoretics 

(E-SO  IT  1  AG  O'TOM  Y.  ((Esophagotomia 
Tom  ourmpayos,  the  gullet,  and  repvu,  to  cut.  ) 


The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  gullet  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  foreign  body. 

CESOTII AGUS.  (us,  i.  m.;  from  mu,  to 
cany,  and  cpayui ,  to  cat;  because  it  carries  the 
food  into  the  stomach.)  The  membranous  and 
muscular  tube  that  descends  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  ot  three  tunics  or  membranes,  viz.  a  com¬ 
mon,  musculai,  and  mucous.  Its  arteries  are 
the  oesophageal  branches,  which  arise  from  the 
aorta.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 
azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and 
great  intercostal;  and  it  is  every  where,  under 
the  internal  or  mucous  membrane,  supplied  with 
glands  that  separate  the  mucus  of  the  oesophagus, 
in  older  that  the  masticated  bole  may  readily 
pass  down  into  the  stomach. 

(Estroma'nia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ourrpos,  the 
venereal  orgasm,  and  paivopai,  to  rage.)  See 
Nymphomania. 

GG  S  1  U  UM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  oestrus,  a  gad- 
bee,  which,  by  its  bite,  or  sting,  agitates 
cattle.)  The  orgasm,  or  strong  excitement,  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  operation  of  the  appetites 
or  passions. 

(Estrum  venereum.  1.  The  pleasurable 
sensation  experienced  during  coition. 

2.  The  clitoris  has  been  so  called,  as  beitm  the 
seat  of  the  sensation. 

CE'syfos.  (Our vttos  ;  from  ois,'  a  sheep,  and 
pvnos,  sordes.)  CEsype.  The  oily  matter  boiled 
out  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  and  skimmed  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  used  as  an 
emollient  in  rigidity  of  the  joints. 

Offa  alba.  (Oja,  from  pliath,  a  fragment 
Hebrew.)  Van  Ilelmont  thus  calls  the  white 
coagulum  formed  by  a  mixture  of  a  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  with  urine. 

Offa  helmontiana.  See  Offa  alba. 

Ob  l1 1'CINAL.  ( Officinalis ;  from  offidna, 
a  shop.)  Any  medicine  directed  by  the  col¬ 
leges  of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the  shops,  is  so 
termed. 

Oil.  See  Oleum. 

Oil,  (Btherial.  See  Oleum  cr.thereum. 

Oil,  almond,  See  Amygdalus. 

Oil  of  allspice.  See  Oleum  pi  men  Ice. 

Oil  of  amber.  See  Oleum  succini. 

Oil  of  caraway.  See  Oleum  carui. 

Oil,  castor.  See  llicinus  communis . 

Oil  of  chamomile.  See  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Oil  of  juniper.  See  Oleum  juniperi. 

Oil  of  lavender.  See  Lavandula. 

Oil  of  linseed.  See  Oleum  Uni. 

Oil  of  mace.  See  Oleum  mads. 

Oil,  olive.  See  0 lea  europcea. 

Oil  of  origanum.  See  Oleum  origani. 

Oil,  palm.  See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal.  See  Oleum  pulegii. 

Oil  oj  peppermint.  Sec  Oleum  menthce  pi- 
peritce. 

Oil,  rock.  See  Petroleum . 

Oil  cf  spearmint.  See  Mentha  viridis. 

Oil,  sulphuretted.  See  Oleum  sulphuratum. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  See  Oleum  terebinthince. 

Oil  of  vitriol.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Ointment.  See  Unguentum. 

OLDENLA'N DIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  so  called 
in  honour  of  Oldenland,  the  Danish  botanist.) 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Oldenlandia  umuei.la^a.  Tlie  roots  of 
this  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  is  also  cultivated  there,  are 
used  by  dyers  and  calico  printers,  for  the  same 
purposes  as  madder  in  this  country,  giving  the 
beautiful  red  so  much  admired  in  the  Madras 
cottons. 

O'LEA.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  EAata.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Monandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Oi.ea  EUUOPiEA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  olive  oil  is  obtained; 
called  also  Oliva,  and  Olea  saliva.  Olea — folds 
lanceolatis  integerrimis,  racemis  axillaribus  coarc- 
tatis,  of  Linna?us.  The  olive-tree,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and  in  held  peculiar 
estimation,  as  the  bounteous  gift  of  heaven. 
It  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  religious  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  Jews,  and  is  still  mentioned  as 
emblematic  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  varieties 
of  this  tree  are  numerous,  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  but  also  by  the 
shape,  size,  and  colour,  of  the  fruit;  as  the 
large  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  Provence 
olive,  &c.  &c.  These,  when  pickled,  are  well 
known  to  us  by  the  names  of  Spanish  and 
French  olives,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to 
many  stomachs,  and  said  to  excite  appetite  and 
promote  digestion :  they  are  prepared  from  the 
green  unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly  steeped 
in  water,  to  which  some  quicklime  or  alkaline  salt 
is  added,  in  order  to  shorten  the  operation  :  after 
this,  they  are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle 
of  common  salt  and  water,  to  which  an  aromatic 
is  sometimes  added.  The  principal  consump¬ 
tion,  however,  of  this  fruit  is  in  the  preparation 
of  the  common  salad  oil,  or  oleum  olivee  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  which  is  obtained  by  grinding 
and  pressing  them  when  thoroughly  ripe:  the 
finer  and  purer  oil  issues  first  by  gentle  pressure, 
and  the  inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left, 
and  pressing  it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive 
oil  is  of  a  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to 
the  taste,  and  without  any  smell :  it  becomes 
rancid  by  age,  and  sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm 
situation.  With  regard  to  its  utility,  oil,  in 
some  shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  affords 
much  nourishment.  With  some,  however,  oily 
substances  do  not  unite  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  are  frequently  brought  up  by 
eructation  :  this  happens  more  especially  to 
those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid.  —  Oil, 
considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed  to  correct 
acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and  relax  the  fibres; 
and  therefore  has  been  recommended  internally 
to  obviate  the  elfects  of  various  stimuli,  which 
produce  irritation,  and  consequent  inflammation : 
on  this  ground  it  has  been  generally  prescribed 
in  coughs,  catarrhal  affections,  and  erosions. 
The  oil  of  olives  is  successfully  used  in  Switz¬ 
erland  against  the  teenia  osculis  super ficialib  us : 
and  it  was  formerly  much  employed  in  this  and 
other  countries,  against  nephritic  [tains,  spasms, 
colic,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  &e.  Exter¬ 
nally,  it  lias  been  found  an  useful  application  to 
biles  and  stings  of  various  poisonous  animals; 
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also  to  burns,  tumours,  and  other  affections, 
both  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  liniments  or  poul¬ 
tices.  Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  was  formerly 
thought  serviceable  in  dropsies,  particularly  as¬ 
cites.  Olive  oil  enters  several  officinal  com¬ 
positions,  and  when  united  with  water,  by  the  i 
intervention  of  alkali,  is  sometimes  given  in 
coughs  and  hoarsenesses. 

Olea'men.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  oleum,  oil.) 
Oleamentum.  Any  soft  liniment  composed  of  | 
oils. 

Oj.ea'nder.  (cr,  ri.  m.  ;  from  olea,  the  I 
olive-tree,  which  it  resembles.)  The  rose-bay.  I 
See  Nerium  oleander,  in  the  supplement. 

Oleaster.  (er,  ri.  m.  ;  diminutive  of  olea,  1 
the  olive-tree.)  The  wild  olive. 

OLE'CR  ANON.  (on,  i.  n. ;  from  aiAevy,  | 
the  ulna,  and  apavov,  the  head.)  The  elbow,  1 
or  process  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a  person  ] 
leans.  See  Ulna. 

Olefiant  gas.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen. 

Oleic  acid.  Acidura  oleicum.  An  acid  u 
discovered  by  Chevreuil  in  fat.  See  Adeps. 

O'lene.  CiXivr).  The  cubit,  or  ulna. 

Oleo-resins.  The  native  combinations  of  I 
resins  with  essential  oils,  which  form  various  Lj 
terebinthinate  and  balsamic  substances. 

O'leo-ri'cinate.  A  salt  formed  by  oleo-  j! 
ricinic  acid  with  a  base. 

O'leo-rici'njc  acid.  Elaiodic  acid.  An  acid  la 
obtained  by  MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  from  ]1 
saponified  castor  oil. 

OLEOSA'CCH  ARUM.  (nm,i.  n. ;  from  rj 
oleum,  oil,  and  saccharum,  sugar.)  An  essential  LI 
oil,  ground  up  with  sugar. 

OLERA'CEOUS.  ( Oleraceus ;  from  olus,  )j 
a  potherb.)  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pot-  |j 
herbs. 

Oi.era'cf.a'..  (From  olus,  a  pot-herb.)  The)] 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnteus’s  Frag-  si 
ments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such 
as  have  incomplete  inelegant  flowers,  heaped  ji 
together  in  the  calyces  ;  as  beta,  chenopodium,  il 
spinacia,  &c. 

O'LEU M.  ( inn,  ei.  n. ;  from  olea,  the  olive  :  |l 
this  name  being  at  first  confined  to  the  oil  ex- 1 1 
pressed  from  the  olive. )  A  proper  juice  of  ail 
fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either  solid  or  fluid,  in-  II 
dissoluble  in  water,  combustible  with  flame,  and  I  (j 
volatile  in  different  degrees,  Oils  are  never  »r 
formed  but  by  organic  bodies;  and  all  the  sub- IK 
stances  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  present  rfl 
oily  characters,  have  originated  from  the  action  I  e 
of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  They  arc  distin-ltt 
guished  into  fat,  and  essential  oils.  Under  the  r  L 
former  head  are  comprehended  oil  of  olives, IS 
almonds,  rape,  ben,  linseed,  hemp,  cocoa,  &c.  |J 
Essential  oils  differ  from  fat  oils  by  the  follow-)  B 
ing  characters  :  their  smell  is  strong  and  aro-|  It 
made;  their  volatility  is  such  that  they  arise]  1 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  their  taste  is)  W 
very  acrid  ;  they  are  likewise  much  more  com-l  ! 
bustible  than  fat  oils ;  they  are  obtained  by]  M 
pressure,  distillation,  &c\,  from  strong-smellngi M 
plants,  as  that  of  peppermint,  aniseed,  caraway,]  II 
&c.  The  use  of  fat  oils  in  the  arts,  and  in) 
medicine,  is  very  considerable  :  they  are  me-  ft 
dicinally  prescribed  as  relaxing,  softenins.  and]  N 
laxative  remedies  ;  they  enter  into  many  medical  « 
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compounds,  such  as  balsams,  unguents,  plasters, 
:&c.,  and  they  are  often  used  as  food  on  account 
of  the  mucilage  they  contain.  See  Olea.  Es¬ 
sential  oils  are  employed  as  cordial,  stimulant, 
and  antispasmodic  remedies.  See  Adeps. 

O leu m  a bietin um.  The  resinous  j nice  which 
•exudes  spontaneously  from  the  silver  and  red 
•firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  wounding  the  tree. 

Oleum  .ethereum.  Ethereal  oil.  Oleum 
mini.  Take  of  rectified  spirit,  two  pounds ; 
sulphuric  acid,  four  pounds  ;  solution  of  potash, 
distilled  water  of  each  a  fluid  ounce,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  sufficient.  Mix  the  acid  and  spirit 
cautiously.  Let  the  liquor  distil  until  a  black 
froth  rises,  then  immediately  remove  the  retort 
from  the  fire.  Separate  the  supernatant  liquor 
from  the  heavier,  and  expose  the  former  to  the 
nir  for  a  day.  Add  to  it  the  solution  of  potash 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  agitate.  Lastly, 
■when  sufficiently  washed,  separate  the  ethereal 
oil  which  subsides. 

According  to  Serrullac  and  Dumas,  this  oil  is 
a  sulphate  of  ether,  and  consists  of  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  ether.  It  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  penetrating  aromatic  odour, 
aiid  somewhat  sharp  and  hitter  taste.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  variable.  Hennel  states  it  at  1  A, 
and  Dumas  at  1  -133.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
*ut  soluble  in  alkohol  and  ether.  It  is  used 
only  for  the  preparation  of  the  spirit  us  ret  her  is 
s ulph  u rici  co mpositus. 

Oleum  amygdala.  See  Amygdalus. 

Oleum  animale.  Oleum  animate  Dippelii. 
An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
from  bones  and  animal  substances.  It  is  some- 
rimes  exhibited  as  an  antispasmodic  and  diapho¬ 
retic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Oleum  animale  Dippelii.  See  Oleum  animale. 

Oleum  anx'si.  Oleum  essentiale  anisi ;  Oleum 
’  semmibus  anisi.  Oil  of  anise.  The  essential 
oil  of  aniseed  possesses  all  the  virtues  attributed 
to  the  anisum,  and  is  often  given  as  a  stimulant 
and  carminative,  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  eight 
Irops,  mixed  with  an  appropriate  vehicle.  See 
Vimpinella  anisum. 

Oleum  anthe'midis.  Oil  of  chamomile  ; 
ormerly  called,  Oleum  e  Jloribus  chamcemeli. 
•See  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  See  Linimentum  cam- 
nhorre. 

Oleum  carpathicum.  See  Balsamum  carpa- 
ihicum. 

Oleum  ca'bui.  Formerly  called  Oleum  cs- 
- entiale  carui ;  Oleum  essentiale  e  semmibus  carui. 
The  oil  of  caraway  is  an  admirable  carminative, 
liluted  with  rectified  spirit  into  an  essence, 
and  then  mixed  with  any  proper  fluid.  See 
t-'a  rum. 

Oleum  caryophy'lli  aromatici.  A  stimu- 
ant  and  aromatic  preparation  of  the  clove.  See 
Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Oleum  ce'urinum.  Essentia  de  cedro.  The 
>d  of  the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained  without  dis- 
illation,  in  Italy. 

Oleum  cinnamo'mi.  A  warm  stimulant,  and 
fleasarit  stomachic.  Given  in  the  dose  of  from 
"lie  to  three  drops,  rubbed  down  with  some 
oik  ol  egg,  in  a  little  wine,  it  allays  disturb- 
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ance  of  the  stomach  from  morbid  irritability, 
and  is  particularly  serviceable  in  debility  of  the 
primal  vial,  after  cholera. 

Oleum  cornu  ckrvi.  This  is  applied  exter¬ 
nally  as  a  stimulant  in  paralytic  affections  of  the 
limbs. 

Oleum  e  vitfllis.  Oil  of  eggs.  This  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  press¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  oxi¬ 
dising  mercury. 

Oleum  gabianum.  See  Gabianum  oleum. 

Ol  eum  juni'peri.  Oleum  essentiale  juniperi 
bacctc  i  Oleum  essentiale  e  baccis  juniperi.  Oil 
of  juniper.  Oil  of  juniper-berries  possesses 
stimulant,  carminative,  anti  stomachic  virtues, 
in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops,  and  in  a 
larger  dose  proves  highly  diuretic.  It  is  often 
administered  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  complaints, 
when  the  indication  is  to  provoke  the  urinary 
discharge.  See  Juniperus  communis. 

Oleum  lava^ndul^e.  Oleum  essentiale  laven- 
didee ;  Oleum  essentiale  e  Jloribus  lavcndulce.  Oil 
of  lavender.  Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume, 
this  essential  oil  may  he  exhibited  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a  stimulant 
in  nervous  headachs,  hysteria,  and  debility  of 
the  stomach.  See  Lavandula  spica. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  laurinum.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressed  from  bay-berries,  and  is  sometimes  rub¬ 
bed  on  sprains  and  bruises  unattended  with 
inflammation. 

Oleum  limo'nis.  The  essential  oil  of  lemons 
possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic  powers,  but 
is  principally  used  externally,  mixed  with  oint¬ 
ments,  as  a  perfume. 

Oleum  lini.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient  and 
demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce.  It  is  frequently  given  in  the  form  of 
clyster  in  colics  and  obstipation.  Cold-drawn 
linseed  oil,  with  lime-water  and  extract  of  lead, 
forms,  in  many  instances,  the  best  application 
for  burns  and  scalds.  See  Liman  usitatissimum. 

Oleum  lucii  piscis.  See  Esox  lucius. 

Oleum  macis.  Oleum  myristicce  expressum. 
Oil  of  mace.  A  fragrant  sebaceous  substance, 
expressed  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  nutmeg. 
There  are  two  kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in 
stone  jars,  is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  resembles  in  smell  the  nutmeg.  The  other 
is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat  square  cakes. 
The  weak  smell  and  faint  colour  warrants  our 
supposing  it  to  be  the  former  kind  sophisticated. 
Their  use  is  chiefly  external,  in  form  of  plaster, 
unguent,  or  liniment.  See  Myristica  moschata. 

Oleum  macis  stillatitium.  See  the  Supple¬ 
ment. 

Oleum  malabathri.  An  oil  similar  in  fla¬ 
vour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cassia  tree. 

Oleum  martjs  per  deliquium.  The  liquid 
muriate  of  iron  was  formerly  so  called. 

Oleum  mentuac  piperitae.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  menthce  piperitidis.  Oil  of  pep¬ 
permint.  Oil  of  peppermint  possesses  all  the 
active  principles  of  the  plant.  It  is  mostly  used 
to  make  the  simple  water.  Mixed  with  recti¬ 
fied  spirit,  it  forms  an  essence,  which  is  put 
into  a  variety  of  compounds,  as  sugar-drops 
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and  troches,  which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants, 
carminatives,  and  stomachics.  See  Mentha 
piperita. 

Oleum  menthjk  viridis.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essenliale  menthec  sativec.  Oil  of  spear¬ 
mint.  This  essential  oil  is  mostly  in  use  for 
making  the  simple  water,  but  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  live  drops  as  a  car¬ 
minative,  stomachic,  and  stimulant.  See  Men¬ 
tha  viridis. 

Oleum  myiu'stic.'E.  The  essential  oil  of  nut¬ 
meg  is  an  excellent  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and 
may  be  exhibited,  in  every  case  where  such 
remedies  are  indicated,  with  advantage.  See 
Myristica  moschata. 

Oleum  mvristicve  expressum.  Commonly 
called  oil  of  mace.  See  Oleum  mads. 

Oleum  neroli.  See  Neroli  oleum. 

Oleum  olives.  See  Olea  europeca. 

Oleum  origami.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  origani.  Oil  of  origanum.  A  very 
acrid  and  stimulating  essential  oil.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  alleviating  the  pain  arising  from 
caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making  the  simple 
water  marjoram.  See  Origanum. 

Oleum  palmce.  See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Oleum  tetr^e.  Naphtha. 

Oleum  petras  vulgare.  Common  oil  of 
petre.  This  is  variously  made,  but  most  fre¬ 
quently  with  oil  of  turpentine,  Barbadoes  tar, 
and  oil  of  rosemary. 

Oleum  pimentee.  See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Oleum  pulegii.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  pulegii.  Oil  of  pennyroyal.  A  stimu¬ 
lant  and  antispasmodic  oil,  which  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  hysterical  and  nervous  affections.  See 
Mentha  pulegium. 

Oleum  ricini.  See  Ricinus  communis. 

Oleum  rosmarini.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essenliale  roris  marini.  Oil  of  rosemary.  The 
essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  an  excellent  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  in 
nervous  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach. 
See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Oleum  sabi’nas.  Oil  of  savine.  See  Juni- 
perus  sabina. 

Oleum  sassafras.  Obtained  from  the  root 
of  sassafras  by  distillation  with  salt  water.  An 
agreeable  stimulating  carminative  and  sudor¬ 
ific. 

Oleum  sina'peos.  This  is  pressed  from  the 
husks  of  black  mustard  seed.  It  resembles 
coarse  linseed  oil,  and  has  but  little  acrimony. 
It  is  used  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism. 

Oleum  su'ccini.  Oleum  succini  rectificalum. 
Put  amber  into  an  alembic,  and  with  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  gradually  increased,  distil  over  an 
acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  a  salt  contaminated  with 
oil.  Then  redistil  the  oil  a  second  and  a  third 
time.  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly  used  externally, 
as  a  stimulating  application  to  paralytic  limbs, 
or  those  affected  with  cramp  and  rheumatism. 
Hooping-cough,  and  other  convulsive  diseases, 
are  said’to  be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  the  spine 
with  this  oil.  See  Succinum. 

Oleum  sulphuratum.  See  Ralsamum  sul- 
phuris. 

Oleum  Syria-.  See  Dracocephalum  Molda¬ 
via i  m. 
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Oleum  temph'num.  Oleum  templinum  verum. 
Aterebinthinate  oil, obtained  from  the  fresh  cones 
of  the  Pin  us  pumilio  of  Linnaeus. 

Oleum  terebinthinas  purificatum.  Oleum 
terebinlhin.ee  rectificalum.  Take  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  a  pint ;  water,  four  pints.  Distil  the 
oil  cautiously.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  sudo¬ 
rific  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  preparation,  in 
the  dose  of  from  ten  drops  to  twenty,  which  are  I 
given  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the  chronic  kind,  j 
especially  sciatica.  Its  chief  use  internally,  how-  i 
ever,  is  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic.  In  l 
cases  of  tapeworm  it  is  given  in  doses  of  from  l; 
5  ss.  to  3  ij.  every  eight  hours,  till  the  worm  is  | 
expelled.  It  is  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  power  li 
in  such  cases.  Uterine,  pulmonic,  gastric,  in¬ 
testinal,  and  other  h;emorrhages,  when  passive, 
are  more  effectually  relieved  by  oil  of  turpentine 
than  by  any  other  medicine.  Externally,  it  is  ; 
applied,  mixed  with  ointments  and  other  appli-  | 
cations,  to  bruises,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains, 
indolent  ulcers,  burns,  and  scalds. 

Oleum  terra;.  See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  vini.  See  Oleum  eethereum. 

Oleum  vitrioli.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Olfactory  nerves.  Nervi  olfactorii.  The  5 
first  pair  of  nerves  are  so  termed,  because  they 
are  the  organs  of  smelling.  See  Nerve. 

OLFA'CTUS.  The  sense  of  smell,  or,  the  l 
act  of  smelling.  See  Smell. 

OLI'BANUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  lebona,  ;| 
Chaldean.)  See  Juniper  us  lycia. 

OLIGOTIiOPHI'A.  '(a,  re.  f. ;  from 
oAcyos,  small,  and  rpecpui,  to  nourish. )  Deficient  i 
nourishment. 

Olisthe'ma.  (OAicrfbjga ;  from  oAioBaivco,  ij 
to  fall  out.)  A  luxation. 

Oli  va,  (a,  a:,  f.  ;  from  lAata. )  The  olive,  i 
See  Olea  europeca. 

()i.  iva'ceous.  Of  an  olive  colour. 

OLIVA'RIS.  (From  oliva,  the  olive.) 
Resembling  the  olive  :  applied  to  two  eminences  jifl 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  r 
called  corpora  olivaria.  See  Encephalos. 

Olive.  See  Olea  europcea. 

Olive,  spurge.  See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Olive-tree.  See  Olea  europeca. 

O'LIVILE.  The  name  given  by  Pelletier  )  \ 
to  the  substance  which  remains  after  gently  eva-  js 
porating  the  alkoholic  solution  of  the  gum  which  ;>  v 
exudes  from  the  olive-tree.  It  is  a  white,  bril-  |i  | 
liant,  starchy  powder. 

Olophly'ctis.  (From  oAos,  whole,  and  s 
fiAuims,  a  pustule.)  Synonymous  with  phlye-  i>| 
tecna. 

OLUSA'TRUM.  (um,  i.  m. ;  id  esl,  olus  t  I, 
atrum,  the  black  herb,  from  its  black  leaves.)  I  * 
See  Sinyrnium  olusatrum. 

O'M  AGRA.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  wpos,  the:  , 
shoulder,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  ll  i 
the  shoulder. 

OMENTI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  omentum  i  I 
the  caul.)  Epiploitis.  Inflammation  of  the  J  M 
omentum  or  epiploon.  It  usually  occurs  only  l  | 
in  connexion  with  general  inflammation  of  the  i  ( 
peritoneum.  See  Peritonitis. 

OME'NTUM.  (um,  i.  u. ;  from  omen,  an  • 
omen:  so  called  because  the  soothsayers  pro-  I  B 
phesied  from  an  inspection  of  this  part  )  The 
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omentum  or  caul,  called  also  epiploon ,  is  an 
adipose  membranous  viscus  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  the  anterior 
surface  ot  the  intestines.  It  is  thin  and  easily 
torn,  being  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
peritonaeum,  with  more  or  less  of  fat  interposed. 
It  is  distinguised  into  the  great  omentum  and 
the  little  omentum. 

»•  Ihe  omentum  majus,  which  is  also  termed 
omentum  gastrocolicum,  arises  from  the  whole  of 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  even  as 
far  as  the  spleen,  from  whence  it  descends 
loosely  behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  over 
the  intestines  to  the  navel,  and  sometimes  into 
the  pelvis.  Having  descended  thus  far,  its 
inferior  margin  turns  inwards  and  ascends  again, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 
its  vessels  enter. 

2.  1  he  omentum  minus,  or  omentum  hepi- 
taco  gastricum,  arises  posteriorly  from  the 
transverse,  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  duplicature  of  peritonaeum,  passes 
over  the  duodenum  and  small  lobe  of  the 
liver  :  it  also  passes  by  the  lobulus  spigelii  and 
pancreas,  proceeds  into  the  colon  and  small  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  stomach,  and  is  implanted  ligamen¬ 
tous  into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  in  this  omentum 
that  inslow  discovered  a  natural  opening, 
which  goes  by  his  name.  If  air  be  blown  in  at 
this  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  is  always  found 
behind  the  lobulus  spigelii,  between  the  right 
■side  of  the  liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  duo¬ 
denum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  and  all  its 
sacs,  may  be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  between 
its  lamellae,  closely  connected  by  very  tender 
i cellular  substance,  the  vessels  are  distributed  and 
the  (at  collected.  ISesides  the  greater  and  lesser 
omentum  above  described,  some  anatomists  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  colic  omentum  which  binds  down  the 
colon,  and  a  gastro  splenic  omentum,  which  passes 
between  the  stomach  and  the  spleen. 

Omentum  colicum.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  gaslro-colicum.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  gastrn-splenicum.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  hepatico-gastricum.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  majus.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  minus.  See  Omentum. 

O' MO  CO'  1’  I  LE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  capos,  the 
shoulder,  and  kotv Atj,  a  cavity.)  The  cavity 
In  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  articulated. 

O  MO-H  YOIDE'US.  A  muscle  situated 
•between  the  os  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls 
the  os  hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  Coraco- 
fryoideus,  of  Albinos  and  Douglas.  It  arises 
broad,  thin,  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior  costa 
bf  the  scapula,  near  the  semilunar  notch,  and 
from  the  ligament  that  runs  across  it;  thence 
ascending  obliquely,  it  becomes  tendinous  be- 
ow  the  sternocleido-mastoideus,  and,  growing 
deshy  again,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os 
tyoides. 

O'MO PLA'TA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  capos,  the 
Ehoulder,  and  TrAcjTi/s,  broad. )  See  Scapula. 

Omopluto-hyoideus.  See  Omo-hi/oidcus. 

Ovro'TiUBES.  (From  capos,  crude,  and  rptgca, 

•o  bruise.)  Oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 

Omi iia/cin um.  (From  opcpaiciov,  the  juice  of 
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I  “"ripe  grapes.)  Oil  expressed  from  unripe 
I  olives. 

j  Ompha'cion.  (From  opcpaicos,  an  unripe 
grape.)  Omphacium.  The  juice  of  unripe 
grapes;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of  wild 
j  apples,  or  crabs,  commonly  called  Verjuice. 

Omfhaci'tes.  (From  opcpaicos,  an  unripe 

[  grape.)  Wine  prepared  from  unripe  grapes. 

Omphaco'meli.  (From  opcbciKos  an  unripe 
j  grape,  and  pe\c,  honey.)  An  oxymel  made  of 
!  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes  and  honey. 

O'mfhaloca'rpus.  (From  opcpaAus,  the  navel, 
and  icapiros,  fruit:  so  called  because  its  fruit 
resembles  a  navel.)  Cleavers.  See  Galium 
aparine. 

O'MPII ALOCE/LE.  (c,  cs.  f.  ;  front  op- 
cpaAos,  the  navel,  and  ktjAt?,  a  tumour.)  See 

Hernia  umbilicalis. 

O/mphalomanti'a.  (front  opcpaAos,  the  navel, 
and  pccvTtca,  a  prophecy.)  The  foolish  vati¬ 
cination  of  midwives,  who  pretend  to  foretell 
the  number  of  the  future  offspring  from  the 
number  of  knots  in  the  navel-string  of  the  child 
that  is  born. 

O'M  PH  A  LOS.  (us,  i.  m.;  OpcpccAos.) 

The  navel.  See  Umbilici/ s. 

ONEI  IlODl'NIA.  (a,  re.  f, ;  from  oveipov, 
a  dream,  and  odvvi],  anxiety. )  Disturbed  ima¬ 
gination  during  sleep.  There  are  two  spe¬ 
cies  :  — 

1.  Oneirodynia  activa,  walking  in  the  sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  or  nightmare.  See 
Ephialtes. 

Oneiro'gmos.  (  From  oveipcarrca,  to  dream.) 
1.  A  venereal  dream.  2.  An  emission  of  the 
semen  during  sleep. 

Oneiuo'gonos.  (From  ovetpos,  a  dream,  and 
youy,  the  seed.)  Oneirogmos.  An  emission  of 
the  semen  during  sleep. 

Onion.  See  Allium  ccpct. 

Onion,  sea.  See  Scilla. 

ONI'SCUS.  (us,  i,  nt.  ;  from  ovos,  an  ass: 
so  called  because,  like  the  ass,  it  requires  much 
beating  before  it  is  useful.)  1.  The  stock¬ 
fish. 

2.  The  slow-worm. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  apterous  insects. 

Oniscus  asellus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  woodlouse :  called  also,  hoglouse,  church- 
bug,  sow-hug.  Ihese  insects  were  formerly 
esteemed  as  diuretics.  They  have  generally 
been  confounded  in  the  pharmacopoeias  with 
other  insects.  See  Millepedes. 

O NOBity/CHis.  (From  ovos,  an  ass,  and 
Ppvxca,  to  bray  :  so  called,  according  to  IJlan- 
chard,  because  the  smell  or  taste  makes  asses 
bray. )  See  Hcdysarum  onobrychis. 

ONCVNIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  ovos,  an  ass: 
because  it  interrupts  asses  when  at  plough.) 

1.  T  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
natan  system.  Class,  Hiaclelphia ;  Order,  I)e- 
canclria. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  rest- 
harrow.)  See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Ononis  arvensis.  See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rest-harrow  :  called,  also,  llesta  bovis,  Arresta 
bovis,  and  Remora  aratri.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
have  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish 
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bitterish,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Their  ac¬ 
tive  matter  is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  which 
has  been  sometimes  given  in  powder,  or  other 
forms,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic. 

ONOPO'ItDIUM.  ( um .  ii.  n.  Ovoiropbov; 
from  ovos,  an  ass,  and  ircpSic,  to  break  wind, 
said  to  be  so  named  from  its  having  that  effect 
upon  asses.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Ord  er,  Polygamies  cequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cotton 
thistle.  See  Onopordium  acanthium. 

OxoroamuM  acanthium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cotton  thistle.  Called  also,  Car- 
duns  tomentosus.  The  plant  distinguished  by 
this  name  is  thus  described  by  Linnasus  :  Ono- 
pordium —  calycibus  squamosis ;  squamis  paten- 
tibus ;  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  sinuatis.  Its  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure 
for  cancer,  either  applied  by  moistening  lint 
with  it,  or  mixing  some  simple  farinaceous  sub¬ 
stance,  so  as  to  form  a  poultice,  which  should 
be  in  contact  with  the  disease,  and  renewed 
twice  a  day. 

ONO'SMA.  (ft,  rv.  f . ;  from  oap. 77,  a  sweet 
smell  or  savour.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Onosma  echioides.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  Anchusa 
lutca  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  supposed 
to  possess  emmenagogue  virtues. 

O  NY' CIII  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  oi/u|,  the 
nail.)  A  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger-nail. 

ONYX.  I yx,  ychis.  m.  Ovu(. )  In  Sur¬ 
gery,  an  abscess,  or  collection  of  pus  between 
the  lamella;  of  the  cornea  :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  stone  called  onyx,  and 
unguis  from  its  resemblance  to  the  nail  of  the 
finger.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white  spot 
or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and  fluctuating.  It 
is  sometimes  superficial,  arising  from  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  not  dangerous,  for  it  vanishes  when 
the  inflammation  is  resolved  by  the  use  of  as¬ 
tringent  collyria. 

In  other  instances,  it  is  a  deep  abscess,  seated 
between  the  lamella;  of  the  cornea,  sometimes 
breaking  internally,  and  forming  an  hypopium: 
when  it  opens  externally,  it  leaves  a  fistula 
upon  the  cornea  ;  whenever  the  pus  is  exsic¬ 
cated,  there  remains  a  leucoma. 

Ooei'des.  (  From  uov,  an  egg,  and  et 80s,  a 
likeness.)  An  epithet  for  the  aqueous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

OPACITY.  (Opacitas,  atis.  f.)  The  faculty 
of  obstructing  the  passage  of  light. 

O  P E  It C  U  L  A T  1C .  Operculat us.  Having  a 
lid-like  cover.  Applied  in  zoology  and  botany. 

OPE'RCULUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  a  cover  or 
lid.)  The  lid  or  cover  of  the  perislomum  or 
fringe  of  mosses.  It  is  either  convex,  acu¬ 
minate,  flat.,  or  permanent,  never  leaving  the 
fringe;  as  in  Phuscum. 

OPIII'ASIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  o<pis,  a  ser¬ 
pent  :  so  called  from  the  serpentine  direction  in 
which  the  disease  travels  round  the  head.)  A 
form  of  porrigo  decalvans,  which  commences  at 
the  occiput,  and  winds  to  each  ear,  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  forehead. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from 


o<pis,  a  serpent,  and  yAueaa,  a  tongue  :  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryplogamia ; 
Order,  Filices. 

OriiioGLOssuM  i.unaria.  Moon-wort.  Ln- 
naria.  Osmunda  lunaria.  The  leaves  are 
astringent,  and  used  by  the  country  people  | 
against  fluxes. 

Ophioglossum  osmunda.  See  Osmunda  regalis. 

OriiioGLOssuM  spjcatum.  Adder’s  tongue  : 
called  also,  Brassidella,  Brassadella,  Ophioglos¬ 
sum  vulgatum,  and  Ophioglossum.  This  was 
formerly  a  celebrated  vulnerary. 

OPIIIORRHI'ZA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  otyis, 
a  serpent,  and  pifa,  a  root:  because  the  plant, 
says  Hermann,  is  regarded  in  Ceylon  as  a 
grand  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  naja  or  rib¬ 
band  snake.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ophiorkhiza  munc.os.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  Radix 
serpent  um  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  Mungos  radix. 
The  bitter  root  is  much  esteemed  in  Java,  Su¬ 
matra,  &c.,  as  preventing  the  effects  which 
usually  follow  the  bite  of  the  naja,  a  venomous 
serpent,  and  those  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or 
hydrophobia,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten  by 
them  ;  and  Kiempfer  highly  extols  it.  Grein-  1: 
mius,  who  practised  with  great  reputation  at 
Columbo,  employed  it  against  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  very  largely.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
exhibited  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  intestinal  1 
worms. 

Ophiosco'rodon.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  ocpis,  a  , 
serpent,  and  aKopoSor,  garlic :  so  named  be-  I 
cause  it  is  spotted  like  a  serpent.)  Broad¬ 
leaved  garlic. 

Ophiosta'phylum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ocpis, 
a  serpent,  and  eratyvAt),  a  berry  :  so  called  be¬ 
cause  serpents  feed  upon  its  berries.)  See 
Bryonia  alba. 


OPIIIO'XYLUM.  (um.  i.  n. ;  from  otyis, 
and  op:  because  its  root  spreads  in  a  zigzag 
manner,  like  the  twisting  of  a  serpent.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia.  Serpentine-wood  plant. 

Ophioxylum  serpenti'num.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  termed 
lignum  serpentum.  The  nature  of  this  root 
does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascertained.  It  is 
very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  venom¬ 
ous  serpents,  and  malignant  diseases,  it  is  said 
to  be  efficacious. 

O'PIIRYS.  (1 /s,  os.  f.  Otypvs ;  from  otyvs, 
the  eyebrow.)  1.  The  lowest  part  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  where  the  eyebrows  grow. 

2.  An  herb  so  called  because  its  juice  was 
used  to  make  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  black. 

()  1’HTIIA'LW  I  A.  (a,  ec.  f. ;  from  oty6a.Ap.os, 
the  eye.)  A  term  universally  applied  to  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of 
the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  ;  but  which,  according 
to  the  modern  nomenclature  of  diseases,  should 
be  called  ophthalmitis.  See  Ophthalmitis. 

OPIU  M  AI.MIC.  (Ophthalmicus,  i.  m.  ; 
from  otyOaAgos,  an  eye.)  Relating  to  the  eye; 
asophthalmic  nerve,  muscle;  ophthalmic  remedy, 
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disease,  &c. 

Ophthalmic  artery.  See  the  Supplement.  01 
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Ophthalmic  ganglion.  Ganglion  ophthal- 
micum.  Lenticular  ganglion.  This  ganglion 
is  formed  in  the  orbit  by  the  union  of  a  branch 
:of  the  third  or  fourth  pair  with  the  first  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

On  rriiALMic  nerve.  Nervus  ophthalmicus. 
The  first  branch  given  off  from  the  Gasserian 
.ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  divides 
into  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal  nerves, 
and  gives  a  filament  to  the  great  sympathetic. 

Ophthalmia  extern L  See  Motores  oculorum. 

OPHTHALMI'TIS.  (it is,  itidis.  f.  ;  from 
o<p9a\pos ,  the  eye.)  Ophthalmia.  An  inflam- 
■mation  of  one  or  more  of  the  membranes  con- 
•stituting  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of  the 
.eye.  It  has  the  following  species  :  — 

1.  Ophthalmitis  conjunctiva:.  Conjunctival 
ophthalmia.  This  is  the  common  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  which  is  usually  produced  by  a  cold 
.easterly  wind,  dust,  or  any  external  irritation, 
’&c.  It  generally  begins  with  the  appearance  of 
a  network  of  blood-vessels  on  some  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelids.  The  eye- 
llids  become  swollen  and  tender,  and  the  red¬ 
ness  soon  covers  the  whole  of  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva,  the  vessels  of  which  are  turgid  with 
florid  blood.  There  is  more  or  less  of  constant 
pain,  and  a  sensation  as  if  particles  of  fine  sand, 
or  some  gritty  substance,  had  insinuated  them¬ 
selves  under  the  eyelid,  accompanied  by  a  great 
heat  and  pricking  pain.  A  glutinous  matter  is 
now  secreted,  especially  in  the  night,  which 
causes  the  eyelids  to  stick  very  firmly  together. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  disease  to  com¬ 
mence  in  one  eye,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  to  seize 
the  other.  Mild  cases  of  conjunctival  ophthal¬ 
mitis  generally  run  their  course  in  a  few  days, 
and  cease  spontaneously,  or  are  removed  by 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples, 
a  purgative,  and  abstaining  from  the  usual 
diet.  The  best  local  applications  are  a  warm 
and  filtered  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  one 
fluid  drachm  of  the  tinctura  opii,  in  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  eye  should  be 
well  cleansed  from  the  glutinous  matter,  with 
warm  milk  and  water;  and  when  the  pain 
abates,  and  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  be¬ 
come  relaxed,  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sul¬ 
phate  of  alumen,  and  zinc,  will  be  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  the  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  always 
so  mild  a  disease,  but  is  sometimes  very  acute, 
all  the  symptoms  enumerated  being  very  violent 
in  a  few  days,  with  excessive  pain  in  the  bead, 
and  active  fever  ;  and,  when  so,  it  requires  not 
only  continued  application  of  leeches,  or  cup¬ 
ping,  and  blisters  behind  die  ears,  lint  general 
blood-letting  and  purgatives,  a  strict  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  diet,  and  the  use  of  opium  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  light  of  the  room  should  be 
diminished,  aud  the  air  temperate.  Iced  water 
may  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  the  eye¬ 
waters  should  also  have  their  temperature  re¬ 
duced  by  being  kept  in  cold  water.  Nauseating 
doses  of  emetic  tartar  are  much  depended 
upon  by  some  practitioners  in  acute  external 
ophthalmia.  Conjunctival  ophthalmitis  pre¬ 
sents  itself  under  other  forms  than  that  just 
mentioned. 
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a.  The  whole  of  the  membrane  becomes  very 
rapidly  inflamed,  and  the  albuginea  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  red  colour,  and  swelled  so  as  to  be  raised 
above  the  transparent  cornea,  which  does  not 
present  any  appearance  of  disease,  but  has  the 
appearance  of  a  gap  or  aperture,  from  which 
circumstance  it  received  the  name  of  chemosis. 
If  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  be  attentively  ex¬ 
amined,  the  radiated  or  arborescent  vessels  will 
not  be  so  perceptible  as  in  the  common  ophthal¬ 
mitis,  and  the  cellular  structure  beneath  the 
conjunctive  membrane  will  be  seen  filled  with 
a  sanguineous  secretion,  which  elevates  the 
membrane,  and  stops  at  the  edge  which  marks 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  cornea  opaca 
and  cornea  transparens. 

This  form  of  conjunctival  inflammation  re¬ 
quires  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  the 
former. 

b.  Another  form  of  conjunctival  ophthalmitis 
is  when  the  internal  surface  of  the  palpebrm 
is  very  much  inflamed,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  a 
copious  secretion  of  a  purulent  fluid.  Of  this 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  there 
are  three  distinct  varieties  mentioned  by  writers 
on  the  diseases  of  the  eyes: — the  Egyptian, 
the  gonorrhoeal,  and  that  which  takes  place  in 
infants. 

The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is  that  which  our 
soldiers  brought  from  Egypt,  and  which  was  so 
destructive  to  the  armies  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  in  their  respective  expeditions  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  at  first  ascribed  to  the 
minute  and  glassy  spiculce  of  the  sands  :  but  it 
has  since  been  traced  either  to  a  peculiar  miasm, 
generated  in  marsh  lands,  or  to  sleeping  on 
damp  or  swampy  grounds,  with  insufficient 
covering,  and  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere; 
and  as  these  causes  exist  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  disease  has  been  since  detected 
in  other  parts  as  well.  A  peculiar  miasm,  how¬ 
ever,  formed  in  hot  and  swampy  soils,  is  perhaps 
the  real  cause,  and  renders  it  epidemic.  This 
cause  acts  on  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  con¬ 
junctive  membrane,  which  secretes  a  puriform 
fluid,  impregnated  with  the  specific  contagion  ; 
and  hence  it  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity 
between  those  who  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  or  with  materials,  as  towels,  &c.,  that  have 
been  used  by  the  infected. 

The  symptoms  and  their  progress  are  like 
those  of  common  ophthalmitis;  and,  from  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  the  eyelids  soon 
become  excessively  tense  and  (edematous,  some¬ 
times  inseparably  closed,  with  the  edges  drawn 
inwards,  and  sometimes  gaping,  with  the  edges 
broad,  turgid,  and  everted.  The  secretion  of  a 
puriform  fluid  and  of  tears  is  very  great.  An 
ulceration  soon  takes  place,  and,  in  some  cases, 
during  the  first  night  of  the  attack.  It  com¬ 
mences  usually  in  the  cornea,  which,  from  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  looks  more  or  less  muddy, 
or  is  studded  with  white  spots.  The  ulcerative 
process  is  sometimes  checked  before  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  disk  of  the  pupil,  and  in  this 
case  the  sight  is  partially  preserved  ;  but  very 
generally  it  makes  a  rapid  and  irresistible 
advance  over  the  entire  cornea,  lays  open  the 
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iris,  and  works  its  way  internally:  the  humours 
escape  ;  the  iris  protrudes,  and  more  or  less 
adheres  to  the  ulcerated  cornea;  and  the  eye 
loses  its  figure,  as  well  as  its  power  of  vision. 
The  pain,  through  the  whole  progress,  is  in¬ 
tolerable  :  in  the  eye  itself  there  is  a  sense  of 
scalding  or  burning,  and  an  agony  in  the  head 
that  is  indescribable. 

In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  are  less  violent, 
and  gradually  subside,  without  ulceration,  in  a 
few  days,  and  especially  where  the  disease  has 
been  actively  opposed  by  prompt  and  proper 
means.  But  innumerable  granulations  form, 
in  some  cases,  in  a  few  days,  on  the  conjunctiva 
of  one  or  botli  eyelids,  and  a  destructive  irri¬ 
tation  is  hereby  kept  up,  which  becomes  a 
secondary  source  of  blindness. 

The  treatment  of  this  horrible  disease  was  at 
first  similar  to  that  of  the  common  acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye.  The  French  and  English 
surgeons  both  naturally  resorted  to  blood-letting 
generally  and  locally,  to  blisters,  purgatives, 
detergent  lotions,  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
regimen  ;  according  to  the  former  with  decid¬ 
edly  good  efl’ect :  but,  under  the  direction  of  the 
latter,  this  plan  generally  failed,  which  induced 
the  late  Mr.  Saunders  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  disease.  Fie  first  discovered  that  the  blind¬ 
ness  which  is  apt  to  follow,  even  after  the  first 
attack  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  friction  upon  the  transparent 
cornea  of  innumerable  irritating  granulations, 
thrown  forth  from  the  surface  of  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  eyelids, 
and  which  became  a  new  source  of  inflammation, 
less  violent,  indeed,  but  as  fatal  in  its  effects  ; 
and  the  disease  has  hence  been  very  correctly 
divided  into  two  stages,  that  of  the  primary,  and 
that  of  the  secondary  or  granulating  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Saunders  endeavoured  to  cut  the 
disease  short  in  the  first  stage,  by  exciting 
nausea,  and  maintaining  it  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  so  as  to  lower  the  living  power, 
ami  hereby  take  off  the  inflammatory  action  : 
and  where  the  disease  had  proceeded  to  the 
granulating  stage,  he  removed  the  minute  carun¬ 
cles  from  the  membrane,  by  cutting  them  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  afterwards  applied  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  prevent  their 
sprouting  again.  The  late  Sir  William  Adams 
proceeded  with  the  same  practice,  but  more 
boldly :  he  gave  a  grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  to  vomit 
briskly,  and  went  on  with  it  through  the  whole 
of  the  disease,  and  pared  or  sliced  away  the 
diseased  surface  of  the  conjunctive  membrane 
with  a  knife,  and  washed  the  parts  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  alum.  His  practice  was  more  radical 
and  effectual. 

The  Gonorrhoeal  form  of  ophthalmia  presents 
the  symptoms  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  its  most  intense  form.  It  was 
formerly  believed  to  arise  fiom  a  metastasis 
of  the  disease,  from  the  genital  organs  to  the 
eyes;  but  more  accurate  investigation  has  shown 
that  where  the  ophthalmic  affection  is  really  con¬ 
nected  with  gonorrhoea,  it  arises  from  the 
gonorrhoeal  matter  being  in  some  accidental 
manner  directly  applied  to  the  eye.  I  he  treat- 
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ment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other 
forms  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

The  other  variety  attacks  new-born  children. 
Phis  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants  occurs  very 
soon  after  birth,  and  is  usually  produced  by 
cold  ;  though,  in  some  instances,  it  may  arise 
from  the  irritation  of  acrimonious  or  specific 
secretions.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
within  the  first  week  or  fortnight  from  birth. 
File  eyelids  look  red,  and  swell  rapidly  to  such 
a  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  A 
discharge  of  a  yellow  purulent  fluid  quickly 
succeeds,  which,  upon  opening  the  lids,  is  found 
to  cover  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye;  and,  from 
the  forcible  pressure  of  lid  against  lid,  both 
are  greatly  thickened,  and  not  unfrequently 
everted. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware,  whose  practice  was  very 
extensive,  always  found  the  aqua  camphorata  of 
Bates’s  pharmacopoeia  the  best  application :  ; 
others  prefer  the  solution  of  alum  and  acetate  of 
lead,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  One  of  these  should  be 
passed  round  the  eye,  by  means  of  an  ivory 
syringe,  about  every  six  or  eight  hours  ;  and 
this  should  be  performed  by  a  skilful  operator. 
The  child’s  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open,  and,  if 
the  disease  do  not  give  way,  a  small  blister,  kept 
on  a  few  hours,  may  be  serviceable. 

Of  late  years,  a  very  important  improvement 
has  been  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  namely,  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  its  surface.  Dr.  llidgway  recom¬ 
mended  an  aqueous  solution,  in  the  proportion 
of  twelve  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  Mr. 
Guthrie  uses  an  ointment  containing  ten  strains 
of  the  nitrate,  to  a  drachm  of  lard.  The  caustic 
must  be  very  finely  levigated,  and  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  otherwise  any  granules  that  jl 
may  remain  will  prove  a  source  of  severe  irri-  | 
tation. 

II.  Ophthalmitis  tarsalis.  Here  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  confined  to  the  eyelids,  and  especially 
to  the  sebaceous  glands,  between  the  conjunctive  j 
membrane  and  the  tarsus.  Mr.  Ware  and  Dr. 
IMenk  called  it  psorophthalmia.  It  consists  in 
an  inflamed  state  of  Meibomius’s  or  the  seba-i 
ceous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  open  on  the 
edge  of  each  eyelid,  which  causes  them  to  pouri 
forth  a  viscid  or  glutinous  matter,  that  encrusts 
and  hardens,  and  during  sleep,  when  the  eyelids 
have  been  for  some  time  in  contact,  cements 
them  so  firmly  together,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  many  a  painful  effort.  This 
secretion,  instead  of  being  mild  and  lubricant, 
as  in  health,  is  now  not  only  viscid,  but  acrimo¬ 
nious  and  erosive  :  whence  the  eye  is  irritated, 
and  t lie  edges  of  the  lids  ulcerated  ;  and  the 
disease  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  will  some¬ 
times  last  for  years,  or  even  for  life. 

Measles  and  small-pox  produce  this  disease, 
and  any  of  the  common  exciting  causes  of  in- 
llammation  upon  a  scrofulous  habit. 

It  is  more  under  the  influence  of  local  sti¬ 
mulants  than  any  other  medicines.  The  unguen- 
tum  hydrargyri  nitratis  is,  of  all  others,  the 
best,  lowered  by  common  cerate,  so  as  just  to 
produce  a  bearable  pain,  when  applied  by  a 
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pencil-brush  every  night,  or  occasionally.  A 
drop  of  the  vinum  opii  into  the  eye  at  bed-time, 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  useful;  and  the  vapour 
of  oil  of  turpentine  in  others. 

The  several  varieties  of  ophthalmitis  which 
have  been  considered,  occasionally  leave  a 
chronic  form  of  disease,  called  lippituclo,  which 
consists  in  a  weakness  and  weeping  of  the  eyes, 
with  more  or  less,  and  generally  very  little, 
redness,  and  a  thickened  tarsus,  which  is  some¬ 
times  inverted,  with  a  permanent  redness  of  the 
i  edge. 

Scarifying  the  eyelid  is  serviceable  before  any 
inversion  takes  place ;  but  nothing  short  of  an 
operation  will  return  the  eyelid,  when  everted. 
The  astringent  collyria  are  all  serviceable  in 
their  turn ;  and  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitrati  is  here,  also,  an  excellent  application. 

■  See  Lippitudo,  and  Ectropium. 

III.  Sclerotitis.  Inflammation  of  the  scle¬ 
rotica.  In  this  affection  the  inflamed  vessels 
are  distinctly  seen  to  be  under  the  conjunctiva, 
and  a  bright  red  zone  round  the  cornea.  The 
cornea  and  pupil  look  hazy,  and  sometimes  the 
iris  participates  in  the  inflammation,  but  seldom 
in  any  severe  degree.  The  pupil,  however,  is 
generally  somewhat  contracted  and  sluggish  in 
its  movements.  The  pain  becomes  aggravated 
towards  night,  and  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  symptomatic  fever  and  derangement  of  the 
.  general  functions  of  the  system. 

This  form  of  disease  has  been  called  rheu¬ 


matic  ophthalmia,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  connexion  with  rheumatism.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  materially  different  from  that  ol 
conjunctival  ophthalmia,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
so  eminently  useful  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia, 
is  always  injurious  in  sclerotitis. 

IV.  Comeitis.  Inflammation  of  the  cornea. 
This  is  a  chronic  disease,  most  common  in  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  lasts  for  months,  and  sometimes 
for  years.  It  occupies  chiefly  the  conjunctiva 
covering  the  cornea,  and  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  cornea  itself.  The  redness  of  the  inflamed 
pait  is  not  considerable:  the  inflamed  vessels 
■are  small,  forming  a  zone  round  the  cornea, 
land  sometimes  ramifying  towards  its  centre, 
fhe  cornea  is  somewhat  opake  and  rough,  and 
Sometimes  streaked  or  speckled  with  white, 
in  some  cases  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  is 
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increased,  which  is  generally  attributed  to 
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augmented  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
I  here  is  fever  at  the  commencement  of  the 
case,  but  this  soon  disappears.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  treatment  is  that  of  chronic  inflammation 
!n  general,  with  the  occasional  application  oi 
leeches.  In  the  early  stage,  the  local  remedies 
are  those  adapted  to  acute  ophthalmia;  when  all 
active  inflammation  has  ceased,  the  vinum  opii 
tnd  astringent  collyria  are  applicable,  fibsters 
are  very  useful  throughout  the  disease. 

V.  Iritis.  Inflammation  of  the  iris.  This 
aiay  be  acute  or  chronic,  idiopathic  or  symp¬ 
tomatic,  common  or  specific  ;  and  according  to 

ri'.W  ,‘:'rcul"f‘al,ces  tlle  symptoms  vary  con. 
.  *  ’  j  he  gmmral  symptoms  of  iritis  are 

i  one  oi  a  pale  pink  colour  around  the  cornea, 


formed  by  vessels  traversing  the  sclerotica:  as 
the  inflammation  advances  the  redness  of  the 
vessels  increases,  and  those,  of  the  conjunctiva 
also  become  injected ;  the  iris  undergoes  a  re¬ 
markable  change  of  colour  ;  if  it  be  naturally 
dark  it  becomes  reddish  brown,  if  naturally  light 
it  becomes  greenish.  This  change  of  colour 
arises  from  the  deposition  of  coagulating  lymph 
in  its  texture,  from  which  cause,  also,  its  bright¬ 
ness  and  natural  fibrous  texture  disappear,  and 
it  becomes  dull  and  confused;  the  pupil  is 
irregularly  contracted  and  sluggish.  In  the 
severer  cases  lymph  is  effused  into  the  chambers 
of  the  eye,  and  the  iris  contracts  adhesions  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  cornea,  or  the 
ciliary  processes ;  the  power  of  vision  is  much 
diminished,  and  sometimes  fails  altogether  ; 
there  is  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit,  forehead, 
and  side  of  the  head,  which  is  frequently  in¬ 
creased  at  night. 

Acute  iritis  is  usually  acompanied  with  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  but  the  degree  of  this  varies 
much  in  different  cases. 

Iritis  arises  from  wounds  of  the  iris,  from 
cold,  and  the  other  common  causes  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  from  syphilis,  scrofula,  gout,  and  rheu¬ 
matism. 

In  the  syphilitic  iritis  there  is  usually  more 
tendency  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  than  in  the 
other  forms,  and  the  depositions  are  in  the  shape 
of  tubercles  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown 
colour.  I  here  is  also  a  yellowish  brown  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  iris.  The 
pupil  is  distorted  and  drawn  to  an  angle.  Like 
other  venereal  affections,  its  symptoms  are  ex¬ 
acerbated  at  night.  The  nature  of  the  case  is 
also  pointed  out  by  the  pre-existence  or  eon- 
comitancy  of  sypbihtic  symptoms.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  this  peculiar  variety  of 
iritis  is  caused,  not  by  syphilis,  but  by  the 
mercury  used  for  the  cure  of  that  disease ;  but 
this  idea  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  as 
syphilitic  intis  has  been  observed  in  many  cases 
where  no  mercury  had  been  taken. 

In  the  gouty  iritis,  lymph  is  usually  effused 
from  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  but  in  less  abun¬ 
dance,  and  not  in  a  distinct  form  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
hesions  are  generally  white.  There  is  generally 
moi  e  intolerance  of  light,  and  more  copious  flow 
of  tears,  in  this  than  in  the  other  forms  of  iritis. 
The  pupil  is  contracted,  but  generally  not  dis¬ 
torted.  A  white  zone  is  discernible  between 
the  red  one  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
rheumatic  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
gouty  iritis. 

In  common  iritis  there  is  less  disposition  to 
the  effusion  of  lymph  than  in  the  specific  forms 
above  mentioned,  but  little  yellow  abscesses  rise 
from  the  surface  of  the  iris,  which  break  and 
effuse  a  yellow  matter,  which  subsides  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctions  laid  down  by 
authors  between  the  several  varieties  of  iritis, 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
case  will  generally  be  found  the  best  means  of 
diagnosis.  There  are  three  prominent  indi¬ 
cations  in  the  treatment  of  iritis:  first,  to  allay 
the  inflammation  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
same  means  as  in  common  cases  of  acute  ophthal- 
3  U 
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mia ;  secondly,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  lymph, 
for  which  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  avail¬ 
able  in  some  degree,  but  which  is  most  effec- 
tually  fhlfilled  by  bringing  the  system  speedily 
under  the  action  of  mercury,  the  effect  of  which 
should  be  induced  in  a  strong  degree,  and  sus¬ 
tained  till  all  danger  is  over  ;  thirdly,  to  prevent 
adhesions,  which  is  fulfilled  by  keeping  the 
pupil  dilated  with  belladonna,  but  which  can 
only  be  effected  after  the  acute  symptoms  are 
subdued,  as  the  belladonna  lias  no  effect  on  the 
pupil  while  active  inflammation  prevails. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  specific  forms  of  iritis, 
we  must  have  reference  not  only  to  general 
principles,  but  to  the  particular  diseased  state  of 
the  constitution  of  which  they  are  symptomatic, 
and  select  our  remedies  accordingly  :  thus  col- 
chicum  is  thought  to  be  particularly  efficacious 
in  the  arthritic  forms,  and  mercury  in  the 

venereal.  .  . 

VI.  The  choroid  coat  and  the  retina  are  also 
liable  to  inflammation.  Choroiditis  seldom  occurs 
except  in  connexion  with  iritis.  Retinitis  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  result  of  over  exertion  of  the  sight, 
in  the  examination  of  objects,  or  of  exposure 
to  too  vivid  a  light.  Its  tendency  is  to  produce 
amaurosis  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  acute.  The  acute  form  requires  absolute 
rest  of  the  eye,  entire  darkness,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic  treatment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  phenomena  of 
inflammation,  as  developed  in  the  different  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  eye.  In  many  cases  the  common 
forms  of  ophthalmia  are  combined  in  one  general 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  which,  it  not  sub¬ 
dued,  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  organ,  which  bursts, 
evacuates  its  contents,  and  shrinks  into  the 

Ol’HTH  ALMODY  NIA.  (a,  ff-  > 
from  ocbdaAyos,  an  eye,  and  oSvvv,  pam.)  A 
vehement  pain  in  the  eye,  without,  or  with  very 
little  redness,  and  not  produced  by  inflammation. 
The  sensation  of  pain  is  various,  as  itching, 
burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were  between  the  globe 
of  the  eye  and  lids,  or  a  heavy  dull  pam,  or  a 
most  excruciating  one.  It  may  be  the  result  o 
rheumatism,  gout,  hysteria,  &c.  ;  or  produced 
by  incipient  organic  diseases,  as  cancer,  fungus 
heematodes ;  or  an  affection  purely  of  the  nerves. 
The  cure  requires  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
When  an  intermittent  affection*  the  internal  use 

hark  is  beneficial. 

Ophthaemopo'nia.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  o^aApos, 
the  eye,  and  novas,  pain.)  An  ill-constructed 
term,  applied  by  Heister  to  inflammation  of  the 

^OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. 

from  o^aApos,  an  eye,  and  a  fall.) 

A  protrusion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the 
cheek,  canthus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  itself 
being  scarce  altered  in  magnitude  ll.e  cause 
is  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  ligamentous 
expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  pro- 

dUiedi)7a  violent  contusion  or  strong  stroke, 
as  happens  sometimes  in  boxing.  1  be  eye  falls 
“Sut  of  the  socket  on  the  cheek  or  canthus  of 
the  eye,  and,  from  the  elongation  and  extui- 
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sion  of  the  optic  nerve,  occasions  immediate 
blindness. 

2.  By  a  tumour  within  the  orbit.  An  ex¬ 
ostosis,  toph,  abscess,  encysted  tumour,  as  athe¬ 
roma,  hygroma,  or  scirrhus,  forming  within  the 
orbit,  or  induration  of  the  orbital  fat,  may  tbiow 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  upwards, 
downwards,  or  towards  either  canthus. 

.‘5.  Or  it  is  caused  by  a  palsy  of  the  recti 
muscles,  whence  a  stronger  power  in  the  ob¬ 
lique  muscles  of  the  bulb. 

4.  Sometimes  by  a  staphyloma,  when  it  de¬ 
presses  the  inferior  eyelid,  and  extends  on  the 
cheek. 

O'piane.  Another  name  for  narcotine. 
O'l’IATE.  ( Opiatum ;  from  the  eflecb 
being  like  that  of  opium.)  1.  Any  preparation 
of  opium. 

2.  A  medicine  that  procures  sleep,  &c. 
Anodyne . 

Oh’ioN.  Omov.  Opium. 

Opi'sthenar.  (nr,  aris.  n.  ;  from  ovirrv 
backwards,  and  Senap,  the  palm.)  The  bad 
part  of  the  hand. 

Ofisthocra'nium.  (urn,  ii.  n. ;  from  omaffi 
backward,  and  Kpaviov,  the  head.)  1  be  occipul 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Opi'sthocypho'sis.  (From  oviaSev,  back 
ward,  and  Kvipanrts,  a  gibbosity.)  A  curvatur 
of  the  spine  backward. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (os,  i ■  m.  ;  frot 
oniaQev,  backwards,  and  t eivu,  to  draw.)  Tin 
form  of  tetanus,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  bad 
wards.  See  Tetanus. 

Opisto -gastric.  (  Opisto-gastncus ;  froi 
omo&i-v,  behind,  and  yaornp,  the  stomach.)  If 
C celiac  artery  is  thus  named  by  Chaussier. 

O'PIUM.  (uni,  ii.  n.  Omov,  probably  fro 
ottos,  juice.)  The  inspissated  juice  of  tl 
poppy.  See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Opium  de  Rousseau.  See  Rousseau's  drops 
Opoba'lsamum.  (um,i.  n.  ;  from  orros.  juu 
and  fiaAoapov,  balsam.)  See  Amyns  gdeadem 
Opocalpason.  See  Opocarpason. 

O  coca  ii  pa  son.  Opocalpason.  OmKapiram 
OiroKaAiratTov.  See  Carpasus. 

OPODELiUOC.  A  term  of  no  meamr 
frequently  employed  by  Paracelsus.  I ormei 
it  signified  a  plaster  for  all  external  injuri 
but  now  is  confined  to  the  camphorated  sc 

liniment.  .  , 

OroDEi.noc,  steer’s.  This  is  composed 
Castille  soap,  rectified  spirit,  camphor,  oils 
rosemary  and  marjoram,  and  solution  of  a 

monia.  ,  o 

Opodeoce'le.  A  term  applied  by  Sugar 
an  ischiatic  hernia.  How  he  derived  it 
pretend  not  to  say. 

OPO'PAN AX.  (a r,  acts.  f.  ;  from  ot 
juice,  and  rava(,  the  panacea.)  See  Pastin 

opopanax. 

Opo'pia.  (Oirwina;  from  oirropai,  to  si 
The  bones  of  the  eyes. 

Opoponax.  Improperly  written  lor 

panax.  c 

OPO'RICE.  ( e ,  es.  f.  ;  Onupunr,  ti 
onupa,  autumnal  fruits.)  A  conserve  mad 
ripe  fruits. 

OPPILATION.  (  Oppilatio,  onis,  f. ;  t 
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i oppi/o,  to  shut  up. )  Oppilalion  is  a  close  kind 
of  obstruction  :  for,  according  to  llhodius,  it 
Signifies  not  only  shutting  out  but  also  filling  up. 

Oppilati'vus.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
(Shutting  up  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

OPPO'NENS.  Opposing.  A  name  given 
to  some  muscles  from  their  office. 

Opponent:  pollicis.  See  Flexor  ossis  meta- 
tarpi  pollicis. 

OPPOSITIFO'LIUS.  (From  oppositus, 
set,  put,  or  placed  against  or  opposite  to,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.)  Applied  to  a  flower-stalk  when 
opposite  to  a  leaf ;  the  Geranium  molle,  and 
Siam  angustifolium,  afford  examples  of  the  Pe- 
munetthts  oppositifolius. 

OPPO  SITUS.  Opposite  to  each  other: 
■used  in  Natural  History,  and  applied  to  leaves, 
tranches,  &c.  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Saxifraga  oppo- 
titifolia  and  Ballota  nigra. 

OPPRE  SSION.  ( Oppressio ,  onis.  f.)  1. 

A  sensation  of  weight,  as  oppression  of  breaki¬ 
ng,  when  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  breathe 
rom  a  sense  of  weight  obstructing  respiration  : 
md  in  like  manner,  oppressio  preecordiorum, 
tvhich  is  a  feeling  of  pressure  about  the  pree- 
vordia. 

2.  The  Catalepsy  has  been  called  oppressio 
rcrebri. 

Opsi'gonos.  (From  oif/t,  late,  and  yivopai, 
o  be  born. )  A  late-cut  tooth  ;  as  the  dens 
\apientiee. 

OPTIC.  ( Opticus ;  from  onropai,  to  see.) 
delating  to  vision. 

Optic  commissure.  The  union  of  the  optic 
serves,  in  front  of  the  sella  turcica.  A  con- 
iderable  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning 
he  disposition  of  the  fibrillre  of  the  optic  nerves 
it  their  commissure.  Some  of  the  earlier  ana¬ 
tomists  supposed  that  they  were  merely  applied 
>*ne  to  the  other,  without  any  actual  admixture 
f  their  substance;  this  opinion  has  now  no 
upporters.  Several  physiologists  are  of  opinion 
hat  a  decussation  between  the  nerves  of  oppo- 
ite  sides  takes  place,  the  fibres  of  that  on  the  right 
ide  passing  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  Others, 
■n  the  contrary,  contend  that  the  decussation, 
r  crossing,  exists  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
teing  confined  to  the  fibres  on  the  inner  side  of 
ach  nerve,  the  rest  passing  on  uninterruptedly, 
t  he  anatomical  examination  of  the  fibril  he,  after 
he  nerves  have  been  macerated  in  dilute  nitric 
kid,  seems  to  indicate  that  those  on  the  external 
,0l'der  of  each  of  them  proceed  forwards  with- 
ut  admixture,  but  that  several  pass  obliquely 
n wards  through  the  commissure,  and  afterwards 
orm  part  of  the  fibres  which  proceed  to  the 
ye  of  the  opposite  side:  this,  at  least,  is  the 
tesult  ol  Caldani’s  observations.  Little  account 
an  be  made  of  conclusions  deduced  from  ex- 
icrjments  on  animals;  the  quantity  of  injury 
bflicted  by  opening  the  skull,  in  order  to  divide 
tie  nerves  or  their  commissure,  is  sufficient  to 
tonfound  all  the  sensations  of  the  animal,  and 
tender  any  inferences  nugatory  that  may  be 
rawn  from  them.  Observations  on  the  morbid 
tonditions  of  the  nerves  have  been  adduced  in 
(upport  of  both  opinions:  thus,  in  a  case  in 
'inch  the  right  eye  had  been  destroyed,  the 
ptic  nerve  was  found  altered  and  wasted  back 
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to  the  commissure  on  that  side,  and  thence  to 
the  brain  at  the  opposite  side;  thus  supporting 
the  theory  of  decussation.  Some  cases  have 
also  occurred  in  which  blindness  of  one  eye  was 
traced  to  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  nerve  of 
the  opposite  side,  at  its  origin  from  the  brain. 
Some  other  instances,  however,  w'ould  go  to 
prove  that  the  decussation  is  only  partial.  In 
one  instance  in  which  the  eye  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  its  nerve  altered  in  texture  for 
some  way,  it  was  found  that  the  external  fibres 
of  the  diseased  nerve  could  be  traced  from  the 
commissure  directly  backwards  to  the  brain  at 
the  same  side,  so  could  the  external  fibres  of 
the  sound  nerve  ;  thus  showing  that  no  decus¬ 
sation  took  place  between  them ;  but  the  in¬ 
ternal  fibres  of  the  diseased  nerve  could  bo 
traced  obliquely  through  the  commissure,  and 
also  backwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  op¬ 
posite  nerve  to  its  origin,  whilst  the  inner  fibres 
of  the  sound  nerve  seemed,  but  not  so  distinctly, 
to  cross  also  to  the  opposite  side.  Each  of 
these  opposing  opinions,  then,  is  borne  out  by 
the  observations  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  that 
the  advocates  of  them  are  not  warranted 
in  concluding  that  either  is  universally  true. 
Professor  Meckel  supposes  that  the  anterior  or 
orbital  parts  of  the  nerves  issue  from  a  common 
point  (the  commissure),  produced  by  a  union 
of  the  fibres  which  are  prolonged  from  the  brain, 
and  that  the  mode  of  union  is  not  quite  iden¬ 
tical  in  all  cases,  for  that,  in  the  different  other 
structures  which  are  joined  along  the  middle 
line,  varieties  in  the  manner  and  degree  of  their 
union  are  constantly  observed  to  occur. 

Otto  remarks,  that  in  cyclopic  monsters,  and 
in  hemicephalic  cases,  the  optic  nerves  have 
been  seen  to  run  apart  and  without  a  commis¬ 
sure;  and  that  in  dropsy  of  the  brain,  the  commis¬ 
sure  has  been  observed  torn  asunder,  and,  instead 
of  crossing,  only  connected  by  a  transverse 
portion  of  nerve.  —  Quain. 

Optic  nerves.  Nervi  oplici.  The  second 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain.  See  Nerve. 

Opu'ntia.  (a,  (c.  f. ;  ab  opunte,  from  the 
city  Opus,  near  which  it  flourished.)  See  Cac¬ 
tus. 

Ora  seurata.  The  posterior  serrated  edge 
of  the  ciliary  processes  is  so  called. 

Orache.  See  Atriplex  sativa,  and  Chenopo- 
dium. 

Orange.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Orange  peas.  The  immature  fruit  of  the 
Cura5oa  orange.  See  Anranlia  curassavenlia. 

Orange,  Seville.  See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Orange,  shaddock.  See  Shaddock. 

QRBFCUL  AR.  (  Orbicularis ;  from  orbi- 
culus,  a  little  ring.)  Round:  a  term  in  very 
general  use  in  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  &c. 
See  Orbiculatns. 

Orricula're  os.  1.  The  name  of  a  bone 
of  the  carpus. 

2.  A  very  small  bone  of  the  internal  ear. 
See  Anris. 

Orbicularis  oris.  Sphincter  labiorum,  of 
Douglas;  semi-orbicular  is,  of  Winslow;  con¬ 
strictor  oris,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of 
the  lips ;  the  fibres  of  the  superior  descendin''' 

3  Q  2 
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those  of  the  inferior  ascending  and  decussating 
each  other  about  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  they 
run  along  the  lip  to  join  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  so  that  the  fleshy  fibres  appear  to  surround 
the  mouth  like  a  sphincter.  Its  use  is  to  shut 
the  mouth,  by  contracting  and  drawing  both  lips 
together,  and  to  counteract  all  the  muscles  that 
assist  in  opening  it. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  A  muscle  com¬ 
mon  to  both  the  eyelids.  Orbicularis  palpebra¬ 
rum  ciliaris,  of  authors.  It  arises  by  a  number 
of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  or¬ 
bit  ir  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
from  a  tendon  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eve  ; 
these  fibres  run  a  little  downwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  below 
the  orbit,  covering  the  under  eyelid,  and  sur¬ 
round  the  external  angle,  being  closely  connected 
only  to  the  skin  and  fat;  they  then  run  over  the 
superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  frontis,  towards  the 
inner  canthus,  where  they  mix  with  the  fibres  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii  : 
then  covering  the  upper  eyelid,  they  descend  to 
the  inner  angle  opposite  to  their  inferior  origin, 
and  firmly  adhere  to  the  internal  angular  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to  the  short  round 
tendon  which  serves  to  fix  the  palpebrae  and 
muscular  fibres  arising  from  it.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  by  a  short  round  tendon,  covering  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
whicli  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  inner  can¬ 
thus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  botii  lids  together,  the 
fibres  contracting  from  the  outer  angle  towards 
the  inner,  press  the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal 
gland,  and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  ciliaris.  See  Orbicu- 
la ris  palpebrarum . 

ORBICULA'TUS.  Orbiculatc  :  round  and 
flat.  Applied  to  a  leaf  that  is  circular  or  or¬ 
bicular,  the  length  and  breadth  being  equal, 
and  the  circumference  an  even  circular  line. 
Precise  examples  of  this  are  scarcely  to  be 
found.  Some  species  of  pepper  approach  it, 
and  the  leaf  of  the  Hedysarum  styracifulium  is 
perfectly  orbicular,  except  a  notch  at  the  base. 

Orbiculus  ciliaris.  The  ciliary  circle.  See 
Oculus. 

O'liBIT.  (Orbitum,  i.  n.)  The  two  cavities 
under  the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are  situated, 
are  termed  orbits.  Each  orbit  is  composed  of 
seven  bones,  viz.,  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal, 
lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphenoid. 
The  use  of  this  bony  socket  is  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  organ  of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

Urbilary foramina.  See  Frontis  us. 

ORcm'nE.ii.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
nieus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con¬ 
sisting  of  plants  which  are  allied  to  the  orchis. 

Orchilla.  Archil.  See  Lichen  roccella. 

O'RCIIIS.  (is,  is.  in.  Opxts.)  1.  A  tes¬ 
ticle. 

2.  (Orchis,  His.  f.  ;  so  called  quia  habct  ratlin's 
instar  testiculorum. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaran  system.  Class,  Gy  nan  • 
dria ;  Order,  Diandria. 

Orchis  uu'oua.  The  systematic  name  ol 
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the  butterfly  orchis,  the  root  of  which  is  used 
indifferently  with  that  of  the  male  orchis.  See 

Orchis  mascula. 

Orchis  mascula.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  male  orchis ;  called  also,  dog’s  stones,  male  i 
orchis,  and  satyrion. 

Orchis — bulbis  indiuisis,  nectarii  labio  <pia- 
drilobo  crenulato,  cornu  obtuso  petalis  dorsalibus 
rejlexus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  had  once  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  on  account  of  the  glutinous  slimy 
juice  which  it  contains.  The  root  of  the  orchis 
bifulia  is  also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  quality 
has  recommended  it  as  a  demulcent.  Salep, 
which  is  imported  here  from  the  East,  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  analogous  root  which  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  accounted  extremely! 
nutritious,  as  containing  a  great  quantity  off 
farinaceous  matter  in  a  small  bulk.  The  sup¬ 
posed  aphrodisiac  qualities  of  this  root,  which 
have  been  noticed  ever  since  the  days  of  Di- 
oseorides,  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  fancifu  r 
doctrine  of  signatures. 

Orchis  morio.  The  systematic  name  of  the  r 
orchis  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  the  sale; 
is  made.  Salep  is  a  farinaceous  powder  im  | 
ported  from  Turkey.  It  may  be  obtained  fron 
several  other  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants 
It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of  which  a  smal 
quantity,  by  proper  management,  converts 
large  portion  of  water  into  a  jelly,  the  nutritiv 
powers  of  which  have  been  greatly  over-rated  1 
Salep  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  i 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syri; 
The  method  of  preparing  salep  is  as  follows  :  - 
The  new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  tl 
fine  brown  skin  which  covers  it  is  to  be  separate 
by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or  by  dipping  tl 
root  in  warm  water,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  coar:| 
linen  cloth.  The  roots  thus  cleaned  are  to  l 
spread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  ove 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are 
remain  six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  tin 
will  have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  a ;  i 
quired  a  transparency  like  horn,  without  at  j 
diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  stat  i 
they  are  to  be  removed  in  order  to  dry  ail  I 
harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  sevei 1  < 
days  to  effect ;  or  they  may  be  dried  in  a  ft  t 
hours,  by  using  a  very  gentle  heat.  Salep,  tli  I 
prepared,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  vegetal  r 
aliment :  as  a  wholesome  nutriment,  it  |  I 
much  superior  to  rice ;  and  has  the  singu 
property  of  concealing  the  taste  of  salt  wat  I 
Hence,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  1 
mine  at  sea,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  powc  > 
of  it  should  constitute  part  of  the  provisions  1 
every  ship’s  company.  With  regard  to  its  n 
dicinal  properties,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qualit 
render  it  of  considerable  use  in  various  diseas  t 
w  hen  employed  as  aliment,  particularly  in  s 
scurvy,  diarrluva,  dysentery,  symptomatic  fev 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  pus,  and  the  sti 
or  gravel. 

OllCHI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f, ;  from  opx‘$  1 
testicle.)  Inflammation  of  the  testicle;  wli  1 
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being  always  accompanied  by  a  swelling,  and 
the  swelling  being  simultaneous  nearly  with  the 
inflammation,  the  disease  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  swelled  testicle  than  inflamed  tes¬ 
ticle.  The  most  common  cause  of  it  is  a 
suppression  of  the  discharge  of  a  clap;  but  it 
takes  place  from  blows,  and  all  the  causes  of 
inflammation.  When  it  takes  place  in  the  pro¬ 
press  of  a  clap  it  is  a  sympathetic  inflammation, 
and  it  often  follows  every  kind  of  irritation  on 
the  urethra,  whether  produced  by  strictures,  in¬ 
fections,  or  bougies.  The  swelling  and  inflam¬ 
mation  appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  dis¬ 
appear,  or  go  from  one  testicle  to  the  other. 
The  epididymis  remains  swelled,  however,  even 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  generally 
a  soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  tender  to  the  touch  :  this  increases  to 
r  hard  swelling,  accompanied  with  considerable 
lain.  The  epididymis,  towards  the  lower  end 
'bf  the  testicle,  is  generally  the  hardest  part. 
The  hardness  and  swelling,  however,  often  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  of  the  epididymis.  The  sper¬ 
matic  cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are 
often  thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch.  The 
spermatic  veins  sometimes  become  varicose. 
A  pain  in  the  loins,  and  sense  of  weakness 
here,  and  in  the  pelvis,  are  other  casual  symp- 
oms.  Colicky  pains,  uneasiness  in  the  sto- 
nach  and  bowels,  flatulency,  sickness,  and  even 
omiting,  are  not  unfrequent.  The  whole  tes- 
icle  is  swelled,  and  not  merely  the  epididymis, 
ts  has  been  asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  probably 
irises  from  its  sympathising  with  the  urethra. 
Fhe  swelling  of  the  testicle  coming  on,  either 
emoves  the  pain  in  making  water,  and  sus¬ 
pends  the  discharge,  which  does  not  return  till 
uch  swelling  begins  to  subside,  or  else  the 
natation  in  the  urethra,  first  ceasing,  produces  a 
welling  of  the  testicle,  which  continues  till  the 
rain  and  discharge  return  ;  thus  rendering  it 
loubtful  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the 
fleet.  Occasionally,  however,  the  discharge 
;as  become  move  violent,  though  the  testicle  has 
welled ;  and  such  swelling  has  even  been 
nown  to  occur  after  the  discharge  has  ceased  ; 
et  the  latter  has  returned  with  violence,  and 
:emained  as  long  as  the  hernia  humoralis. 

Orchitis,  with  stoppage  of  the  discharge,  is 
•pt  to  be  attended  with  strangury.  A  very 
lingular  thing  is,  that  the  inflammation  more 
frequently  comes  on  when  the  irritation  in  the 
rethra  is  going  oil',  than  when  at  its  height. 

This  disease  requires  perfect  rest,  and  the  | 
ame  treatment  as  inflammation  of  any  other  i 
•iscus.  Blood  must  be  taken  from  tlie  arm, 
md  from  the  part;  the  general  blood-letting 
tepeated  according  to  the  degree  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  fever,  and  the  leeches  to  he  repeated  as 
png  as  there  is  much  local  heat :  after  which 
told  lotions  to  the  part.  The  bowels  are  to  be 
'urged  from  time  to  time,  and  a  strict  anti- 
(ihlogistie  diet  enforced  as  long  as  there  is 
teverish  excitement.  Opiates  at  bed-time  are 
jequired  when  there  is  much  pain. 

O'hchos.  (From  opxos,  a  plantation  or  vinc- 
‘ucl  ;  »o  called  from  the  regularity  witli  which 
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the  hairs  are  inserted.)  The  extremities  of  the 
eyelids,  where  the  eyelashes  grow. 

OUCHO'TOMY.  (Orchotomia,  t r.  f. ;  from 
opx‘s,  a  testicle,  and  repeat,  to  cut.)  Castration. 
The  operation  of  extracting  a  testicle. 

O  reoseli'num.  (lira,  i.  n. ;  from  upas,  a 
mountain,  and  atMvov,  parsley  :  so  named  be¬ 
cause  it  grows  wild  upon  mountains.)  See 
Athammita  oreoselinum. 

ORE'XIS.  (From  optyogai,  to  desire.)  A 
desire  or  appetite. 

ORGAN.  ( Opyavov .  Organ um,  i,  n. )  An 
organ  is  a  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  which 
has  a  determined  office  in  its  economy :  thus 
the  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision,  and  the  ear  of 
hearing  ;  the  muscles  are  the  organs  of  motion, 
&c.  A  catenation  of  organs  destined  to  one 
function  is  called  an  apparatus  :  thus,  although 
the  lungs  he  the  immediate  organ  of  respira¬ 
tion,  the  apparatus  of  respiration  consists  of  the 
lungs,  air  passages,  muscles  and  nerves,  &c.  of 
respiration,  without  which  the  function  could 
not  be  performed. 

ORGA'NIC.  ( Organicus ;  from  organum, 
an  organ.)  1.  Possessed  of  organs;  apper¬ 
taining  to  organisation,  or  susceptible  of  or¬ 
ganisation  :  thus  we  speak  of  organic  bodies, 
organic  functions,  and  organic  matter. 

2.  Relating  to  an  organ :  pathologists  call 
those  organic  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  visible 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  organ,  as  opposed 
to  diseases  of  function,  in  which  the  action  only 
of  the  organ  is  changed. 

ORG ANISA'TION.  Organisatio,  Thecon- 
struction  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body,  with  reference  to  a  determined  function. 

O'RGANISM.  This  term  is  generally  ap- 
|  plied  to  the  sum  total  of  the  organs  and  powers 
which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  life  in  any 
living  being. 

O  RGASM.  ( Orgasmus,  i.  m.  Opyaapos  ; 
from  upyaiv,  to  desire  vehemently.)  A  state  of 
excitement  and  vital  turgescence  of  any  organ  : 
applied  especially  to  the  organs  of  generation, 
the  excitement  of  which  is  termed  the  venereal 
orgasm. 

O  kga'stica.  Diseases  affecting  the  orgasm. 
The  second  order  of  the  class  genetica  in  Good’s 
Nosology. 

Orichalcum.  See  Aurichalcum. 

Oki'cia.  (From  Oricus,  a  city  of  Epirus, 
near  which  it  grew.)  A  species  of  fir  or  tur¬ 
pentine  tree,  from  Oricus. 

Oiuenta'ua  folia.  The  leaves  of  senna 
were  so  called. 

ORI'GANUM.  (uni,  i.  n.;  Opetyavou.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
liteau  system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gym- 
nospenuia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  wild  mar¬ 
joram.  See  Origanum  vulgar  a. 

Origanum  creticum.  See  Origanum  dictamnus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  Dictamnus  creticus ; 
called  also,  Origanum  creticum,  and  Onitis.  The 
leaves  of  tin's  plant,  Origanum  — foliis  inferior i- 
bus  tomenlosis,  spicis  nutantibus,  are  now  rarely 
used.  They  have  been  recommended  as  em» 
menagogue  and  alexipharmic, 

DQi) 
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Origanum  marjor.Tna.  The  systematic 
name  of  sweet  marjoram  :  called  also,  Majorana. 

J  his  plant.  Origanum  —  foliis  oralis  obtusis, 
s/ncis  subrolundis  compact  is  pubescentibus,  of 
Linnaeus,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
(lens,  and  is  m  frequent  use  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bit¬ 
terish  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous 
and  spirituous  liquors,  by  infusion,  and  to  water 
in  distillation,  affording  a  considerable  quantity 
of  essential  oil.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
plant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wild  plant  (see 
Origanum  vulgare) ;  but  being  much  more  fra¬ 
grant,  it  is  thought  to  be  more  cephalic,  and 
better  adapted  to  those  complaints  known  by  the 
name  of  nervous  ;  and  may  therefore  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  same  intentions  as  lavender. 
It  was  directed  in  the  pulvis  stern  utatorius,  by 
both  pharmacopoeias,  with  a  view  to  the  agree¬ 
able  odour  which  it  communicates  to  the  asara- 
bacca,  rather  than  to  its  errhine  power,  which 
is  very  inconsiderable;  but  it  is  now  wholly 
omitted  in  the  Phartn.  Loud.  In  its  recent 
state,  it  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  applied 
to  scirrhous  tumours  of  the  breast. 

Origanum  syri'acum.  The  Syrian  herb  mas- 
tich.  See  Teucrium  marn.m. 

Origanum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wild  marjoram ;  also  named,  Agriori¬ 
ganum ,  Marjorana,  Mancurana,  Origanum  hera- 
cleoticum,  Onitis,  and  Zazarhendi  herba. 

Origanum  —  spicis  subrotundis  paniculatis  con- 
glomeratis,  bractis  calyce  lotigioribus  ovatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell, 
approaching  to  that  of  marjoram,  and  a  pun¬ 
gent  taste,  much  resembling  thyme,  to  which  it 
is  likewise  thought  to  be  more  allied  in  its  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to  be 
emmenagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c.  The  dried 
leaves,  used  instead  of  tea,  are  said  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  grateful.  They  are  employed  in  medicated 
baths  and  fomentations. 

Oris  constrictor.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Okleana  terra.  Annotto.  See  ItixanreUana. 

Ormskirk  medicine.  An  alleged  remedy 
for  hydrophobia,  invented  by  a  Mr.  Hill  ot 
O  rmskirk.  See  Hi/drophohia. 

ORNITHOPO'DIUM.  (um,ii.  n.  ;  from 
opvis,  a  bird,  and  irons,  a  foot :  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  pods  to  a  bird’s  claw.)  Bird’s 
foot.  The  Ornitliopus  perpusillus,  and  the  Or- 
nithopus  scorpioicles,  of  Linnaius,  have  been 
both  so  called. 

OROBA'NCIIE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  opoSos, 
the  wild  pea,  and  a7X",  to  suffocate  :  so  called 
because  it  twines  round  the  orobus,  and  destroys 
it.  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nican  system.  Classes,  Gynandria  and  1  Ady¬ 
namia  ;  Order,  Angiospennia. 

Orobrv'chis.  (From  opoSos,  the  wood-pea, 
and  fywxw,  to  eat.)  The  same  as  orobanche. 

O' ROB  US.  (as,  e.  m.  ;  from  epeirTu,  to 
eat.)  (?)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 

the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Diadrlphia  j  Order, 
Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ervum. 
See  Ervum. 
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Orohus  tuberosus.  The  heath-pea.  The 
root  ot  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  The 
Scotch  islanders  hold  these  peas  in  great  esteem, 
and  chew  them  like  tobacco. 

Oroselinum.  See  Oreoselinum. 

ORPIMENT.  ( Orpimentum ,  i.  n. )  A 

sulphuret  of  arsenic.  See  Arsenic. 

Orpine.  See  Sedum  telephium. 

O'rrhos.  (’O pf>bs.)  Serum;  whey. 

Orrhos.  ("O /5/Soy.)  1.  The  perimeum. 

2.  The  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 

Orris.  See  Iris. 

Orris,  Florentine.  See  Iris  Jlorentina. 

Orseille.  See  Lichen  roccella. 

ORTHOCO'LON.  (on,  i.  in.  ;  from  opdos, 
straight,  and  ti<n\ov,  a  limb.)  A  stiff  joint  with 
an  extended  state  of  the  limb. 

O RT1  IOPNtE'A.  (a,  rc.  f.  ;  from  opdos, 
erect,  and  irvor),  breathing.)  Inability  of  breath-  I 
ing  in  the  recumbent  posture,  so  that  the  patient  | 
is  obliged  to  sleep  propped  up  by  pillows,  as  in  j 
hydrothorax  and  other  cases. 

Grva'le.  (Orrale,  French.)  A  species  of  I 
clary  or  horminum. 

Orvieta'num.  A  medicine  once  celebrated  H 
as  an  antidote  to  poisons ;  so  named  from  a  L 
mountebank,  called  Orvietanus,  who  invented  it,  |j 
or  from  Orvieto,  a  town  in  the  Papal  territories  n 
where  it  was  invented. 

O  ItY'Z  A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  orez,  Arabic.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin-  t 
naean  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia.  ltj 
The  rice  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  rice.  See  II 

Oryza  sativa. 

Ottvz a  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  II 

plant  which  affords  the  rice,  which  is  the  prin-  I  ] 
cipal  food  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  11 
East,  where  it  is  boiled,  and  eaten  either  alone  |U 
or  with  their  meat.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  1 1 
annually  sent  into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a  HI 
general  esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people  ol 
of  Java  have  a  method  of  making  puddings  ofU 
rice  which  seems  to  be  unknown  here;  but  it  is  El 
not  difficult  to  put  in  practice  if  it  should  merit  !■ 
attention.  They  take  a  conical  earthen  pot, II 
which  is  open  at  the  large  end,  and  perforated  II 
all  over.  This  they  fill  about  half  full  with  II 
rice,  and  putting  it  into  a  large  earthen  pot  of  jl  ■ 
the  same  shape,  tilled  with  boiling  water,  thell 
rice  in  the  first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the U 
perforations,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water.  By  hi 
this  method  the  rice  is  brought  to  a  firm  con-p  t 
sistence,  and  forms  a  pudding,  which  is  gene-la 
rally  eaten  with  butter,  oil,  sugar,  vinegar,  and!  jj 
spices.  The  Indians  eat  stewed  rice  with  goodfil 
success  against  the  bloody  flux  ;  and  in  inosttl 
inflammatory  disorders  they  cure  themselves!* 
with  only  a  decoction  of  it.  The  spirituous!* 
liquor  called  arrack  is  made  from  this  grain,!* 
Rice  grows  naturally  in  moist  places,  and  will  p( 
not  come  to  perfection,  when  cultivated,  unlesslll 
the  ground  lie  sometimes  overflowed,  or  plenti-1  f 
lolly  watered.  The  grain  is  of  a  grey  colouik  M 
when  first  reaped  ;  but  the  growers  have  alfl 
method  of  whitening  it  before  it  is  sent  tell  M 
market.  The  manner  of  performing  this,  am  fi( 
beating  it  out,  in  Egypt,  is  thus  described  bjl 
llasselquist :  —  They  have  hollow  iron  cylin-f  n 
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drical  pestles,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  lifted 
by  a  wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A  person  sits 
between  the  pestles,  and,  as  they  rise,  pushes 
forward  the  rice,  whilst  another  winnows  and 
supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus  they  continue 
working  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  chaff. 
Having  in  this  manner  cleaned  it,  they  add  one 
thirtieth  part  of  salt,  and  rub  them  both  to¬ 
gether,  by  which  the  grain  acquires  a  whiteness  ; 
then  it  is  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the 

■  salt  again  from  it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon 
they  have  a  much  more  expeditious  method  of 
getting  out  the  rice;  for,  in  the  field  where  it  is 
reaped,  they  dig  a  round  hole,  with  a  level 
bottom,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  eight  yards  in 
diameter,  and  fill  it  with  bundles  of  corn. 
Having  laid  it  properly,  the  women  drive  about 
half  a  dozen  oxen  continually  round  the  pit; 
and  thus  they  will  tread  out  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  a  day.  This  is  a  very  ancient  method  of 
treading  out  corn,  and  is  still  practised  in  Africa 
upon  other  sorts  of  grain. 

OS.  1.  (Os,  nssis.  n.  ;  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hebrew  ozam,  strength.)  A 
bone:  a  hard,  dry,  insensible  part  of  the  body, 

■  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  composed  of  a  spongy, 
compact,  or  reticular  substance.  Bones  vary 
much  in  their  appearances,  some  being  long  and 
hollow,  others  fiat  and  compact,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  processes 
and  cavities,  which  are  distinguished  from  their 

I  figure,  situation,  use,  &c.  Thus,  processes  ex- 
i  tended  from  the  end  of  a  bone,  if  smooth  and 
i round,  are  called  heads;  and  condyles,  when 
i flattened  either  above  or  laterally.  That  part 

•  which  is  beneath  the  head,  and  which  exceeds 
the  rest  of  the  bone  in  smallness  and  levity,  is 
called  the  neck.  Rough,  unequal  processes  are 

i called  tuberosities,  or  tubercles:  but  the  longer 
and  more  acute,  spinous,  or  styloid  processes, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  thorn.  Thin  broad 
processes,  with  sharp  extremities,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  cristee,  or  sharp  edges.  Other  pro¬ 
cesses  are  distinguished  by  their  form,  and  called 
alar,  or  pterygoid;  mamillary,  or  mastoid;  denti¬ 
form,  or  odontoid,  &c.  Others,  from  their 
•situation,  are  called  superior,  inferior,  exterior, 
and  interior.  Some  have  their  name  from  their 
direction  ;  as  oblique,  straight,  transverse,  &c.  ; 
and  some  from  their  use,  as  trochanters,  rotators, 
&c.  Furrows,  depressions,  and  cavities,  are  de¬ 
stined  either  for  the  reception  of  contiguous 
bones,  to  form  an  articulation  with  them,  when 
they  are  called  articular  cavities,  which  are  some¬ 
times  deeper,  sometimes  shallower ;  or  they  re¬ 
ceive  hard  parts,  but  do  not  constitute  a  joint 
1  with  them.  Cavities  serve  also  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  attachment  of  soft  parts.  Various 
names  are  given  to  them,  according  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  figure  of  bones.  If  they  be  broad 
and  large  at  the  beginning,  and  not  deep,  but 
contracted  at  their  ends,  they  are  called  fovcce, 
or  pits.  Furrows  are  open  canals,  extending 
longitudinally  in  the  surface  of  bones.  A 
hollow,  circular  tube,  for  the  most  part  of  the 

•  same  diameter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  more 
or  less  crooked  or  straight,  long  or  short,  is 
named  a  canal.  Foramina  are  the  apertures  of 
canals,  or  they  are  formed  of  the  excavated 


margins  of  two  bones,  placed  against  each  other. 
If  such  be  the  form  of  the  margin  of  a  bone, 
as  it  a  portion  were  taken  out  of  it,  it  is  called 
a  notch.  Respecting  the  formation  of  bones, 
see  Osteogeny. 
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Chemical  analysis.  —  Calcined  human  bone?, 
according  to  Berzelius,  are  composed,  in  100 
parts,  of  81 '9  phosphate  of  lime,  :i  fluate  of 
lime,  10  lime,  11  phosphate  of  magnesia,  2 
soda,  and  2  carbonic  acid.  100  parts  of  bones 
by  calcination  arc  reduced  to  63.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  found  the  following  to  be  the  com¬ 
position  of  100  parts  of  ox  bones:  51  solid  gel¬ 
atine,  37 -7  phosphate  of  lime,  10  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  1  -3  phosphate  of  magnesia;  but  Ber¬ 
zelius  gives  the  following  as  their  constituents: 
33‘3  cartilage,  5.5*35  phosphate  of  lime,  3  fluate 
of  lime,  3*85  carbonate  of  lime,  2-05  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  2-45  soda,  with  a  little  common 
salt. 

About  l-30th  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  was 
obtained  from  the  calcined  bones  of  fowls,  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  When  the  enamel 
of  teeth,  rasped  down,  is  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  it  leaves  no  albumen  like  the  other  bones. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  state  its  components 
to  be,  27’1  gelatine  and  water,  72*9  phosphate 
of  lime.  Messrs.  Hatchett  and  Pepys  rate  its 
composition  at  78  phosphate  of  lime,  6  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime,  and  16  water  and  loss.  Berzelius, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  only  2  per  cent,  of 
combustible  matter  in  teeth.  The  teeth  of  adults 
by  Mr.  Pepys,  consist  of  64  phosphate  of  lime, 
6  carbonate  of  lime,  20  cartilage,  and  10  water 
or  loss.  The  fossil  bones  from  Gibraltar  are  com¬ 
posed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate,  like 
burnt  bones.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  fluoric  acid  in 
the  teeth  of  animals,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  taking  opposite  sides  of  the  question. 
It  appears  that  bones  buried  for  many  centuries 
still  retain  their  albumen,  with  very  little  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  quantity. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  discovered  phosphate 
of  magnesia  in  all  the  bones  they  examined,  ex¬ 
cept  human  bones.  The  bones  of  the  horse  and 
sheep  afford  about  l-36th  of  phosphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  ;  those  of  fish  nearly  the  same  quantity  as 
those  of  the  ox.  They  account  for  this  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in 
the  urine  of  man,  but  not  in  that  of  animals, 
though  both  equally  take  in  a  portion  of  mag¬ 
nesia  with  their  food. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  show,  that 
the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  substance, 
which  retains  the  earthy  compound  within  its  in¬ 
terstices,  and  appears  to  determine  the  shape  of 
the  bone,  is  albumen.  Mr.  Hatchett  observes, 
that  the  enamel  of  tooth  is  analogous  to  the  por¬ 
cellaneous  shells,  while  mother-of-pearl  ap¬ 
proaches  in  its  nature  to  true  bone. 

A  curious  phenomenon  with  respect  to  bones 
is  the  circumstance  of  their  acquiring  a  red 
tinge,  when  madder  is  given  to  animals  with 
their  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  will 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose-colour  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  three  days  ;  but 
the  bones  of  adult  animals  will  be  a  fortnight 
in  acquiring  a  rose-colour.  I  he  bones  most 
remote  from  the  heart  are  the  longest  in  ac¬ 
quiring  this  tinge.  Mr.  Gibson  informs  us, 
that  extract  of  Jog-wood,  too,  in  considerable 
quantity,  will  tinge  the  bones  ot  young  pigeons 
purple.  On  desisting  from  the  use  of  this  food, 
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however,  the  colouring  matter  is  again  taken  up 
into  the  circulation,  and  carried  oil',  the  bones 
regaining  their  natural  hue  in  a  short  time.  It 
was  said  by  Du  Hamel,  that  the  bones  would  | 
become  coloured  and  colourless  in  concentric  I 
layers,  if  an  animal  were  fed  alternately  one  I 
week  with  madder,  and  one  week  without ;  and  n 
hence  he  inferred  that  the  bones  were  formed  1 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  woody  parts  of  trees,  I 
But  he  was  mistaken  in  tbe  fact ;  and  indeed, 
had  it  been  true,  with  the  inference  he  naturally  I 
draws  from  it,  the  bones  of  animals  must  have  I 
been  out  of  all  proportion  larger  than  they  are  t 
at  present. 

Bones  arc  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  In  I 
their  natural  state,  or  dyed  of  various  colours,  || 
they  are  made  into  handles  of  knives  and  forks,  n 
and  numerous  articles  of  turnery.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  now  very  general  of  volatile  alkali  t 
from  bones,  the  coal  of  which  forms  bone-  r 
black ;  or  if  they  be  afterwards  calcined  to  j 
whiteness  in  the  open  air,  they  constitute  the  II 
bone  ashes  of  which  cupels  are  made,  and  I 
which,  finely  levigated,  are  used  for  cleaning  li 
articles  of  paste,  and  some  other  trinkets,  by  I 
the  name  of  burnt  hartshorn.  The  shavings  of  |j 
hartshorn,  which  is  a  species  of  bone,  afford  ail  I 
elegant  jelly  ;  and  the  shavings  of  other  bones,  m 
of  which  those  of  the  calf  are  the  best,  are  often  I 
employed  in  their  stead.  On  this  principle,  I 
Mr.  Proust  has  recommended  an  economical  I 
use  of  bones,  particularly  with  a  view  to  im-  li 
prove  the  subsistence  of  the  soldier.  He  first  fl 
chops  them  into  small  pieces,  throws  them  into  l| 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  lets  them  boil  if 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  this  has  II 
stood  till  it  is  cold,  a  quantity  of  fat,  excellent  if 
for  culinary  purposes  when  fresh,  and  at  any  ■ 
time  fit  for  making  candles,  may  be  taken  off'  I 
the  liquor.  This,  in  some  instances,  amounted  li 
to  an  eighth,  and  in  others  even  to  a  fourth,  of  II 
the  weight  of  the  bones.  After  this  the  bones  I'f 
may  be  ground,  and  boiled  in  eight  or  ten  times  j  i 
their  weight  of  water,  of  which  that  already  if 
used  may  form  a  part,  till  about  half  is  wasted,  j  I 
when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  will  be  obtained,  if 
The  boiler  should  not  be  of  copper,  as  this 
metal  is  easily  dissolved  by  the  jelly ;  and  the  II 
cover  should  fit  very  tight,  so  that  the  heat  may  l| 
be  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  but  not  I 
equal  to  that  of  Papin’s  digester,  which  would  M 
give  it  an  empyreuma.  The  bones  of  meat  1 1 
that  have  been  boiled  are  nearly  as  productive  f| 
as  fresh  bones  ;  but  Dr.  Young  found  those  of  f 
meat  that  had  been  roasted  aff  orded  no  jelly,  at  r| 
least  by  simmering,  or  gentle  boiling. 

2.  ( Os,  oris.  n.  ;  from  oaoa,  the  voice.)  (?)  1 l< 
The  mouth.  1.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  open-  U 
ings  of  parts;  as  externum  and  internum,  os  III 
tincte,  &c. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  flowers,  &c.  which  I  ’ 
resemble  the  mouth  of  certain  animals;  as  the  Iff 
flower  of  the  snapdragon,  which  is  called  osl  1 
leonis,  &c.  See  Faux,  and  Mouth. 

Os  kxteunum.  The  entrance  into  the  vaginal 
is  so  named,  in  opposition  to  the  mouth  of  tho I  ' 
uterus,  which  is  called  the  os  internum. 

Os  internum.  The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  1 
uterus, 
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Os  leonis.  The  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  spongiosum.  The  spongy  hones  are  two 
m  number,  and  are  called  ossa  spongiosa  infe - 
i-iora.  The  ethmoid  bone  lias  two  turbinated 
portions,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  supe¬ 
rior  spongy  bones.  These  bones,  which,  from 
heir  shape,  are  sometimes  called  ossa  turhinata, 
nave,  by  some  anatomists,  been  described  as 
belonging  to  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  by  others, 
ns  portions  of  the  ossa  palati.  In  young  sub¬ 
lets,  however,  they  are  evidently  distinct  bones. 
IThey  consist  of  a  spongy  lamella  in  each  nostril. 
[The  convex  surface  of  this  lamina  is  turned 
i o wards  the  septum  narium,  and  its  concave 
oart  towards  the  maxillary  bone,  covering  the 
ipening  of  the  lachrymal  duct  into  the  nose, 
loom  their  upper  edge  arise  two  processes: 
die  posterior  of  these,  which  is  the  broadest, 
mangs,  as  it  were,  upon  the  edge  of  the  antrum 
uighmorianum  ;  the  anterior  one  joins  the  os 
unguis,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 
These  bones  are  complete  in  the  fetus.  They 
are  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  and,  be¬ 
tides  their  connexion  with  the  ethmoid  bone, 
lire  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora,  ossa 
lalati,  and  ossa  unguis.  Besides  these  ossa 
pongiosa  inferiora,  there  are  sometimes  two 
others,  situated  lower  down,  one  in  each  nostril. 
These  are  very  properly  considered  as  a  pro- 
luction  of  the  sides  ol  the  maxillary  sinus 
urned  downwards.  In  many  subjects,  like¬ 
wise,  we  find  other  smaller  bones  standing  out 
into  the  nostrils,  which,  from  their  shape,  might 
ilso  deserve  the  name  of  turhinata,  but  they  are 
incertain  in  their  size,  situation,  and  number. 

Os  tinccc.  See  Tinea  os. 

Osce'do.  (o,  inis,  f.)  The  thrush.  Also 
rawning.  —  Turton. 

O'scheal.  ( Oschealis  ;  from  ooxeov,  the 
crotum.)  Relating  to  the  scrotum. 

OSCHEOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  oaxeov, 
he  scrotum,  and  a  tumour.)  1.  Any 

umour  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  A  scrotal  hernia.  See  Hernia. 

O  SCIIEON.  O axeov.  The  scrotum. 

Oscheophy'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.;  from  oaxeov, 
he  scrotum,  and  (pvga,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling 
■f  the  scrotum. 

Oscill a^'J'io.  Oscillation.  Boerhaave  gives 

Jus  name  to  muscular  irritability. 

Osculato  eius.  (From  osculo,  to  kiss:  so 
■ailed  because  the  action  of  kissing  is  performed 
v  it.)  The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  lips. 

OSMAZOME.  It  cold  water,  which  has 
een  digested  for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of  raw 
tiuscular  fibre,  with  occasional  pressure,  be 
ivaporated,  filtered,  and  then  treated  with  pure 
-Ikohol,  a  peculiar  animal  principle  will  be  dis- 
to.ved,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  salts.  By  dis¬ 
sipating  the  alkohol  with  a  gentle  heat,  osma- 
‘°me  is  obtained.  It  lias  a  brownish  yellow 
olour,  and  the  taste  and  smell  of  soup.  Its 
queous  solution  affords  precipitates,  with  infu- 
>on  of  nut-galls,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitrate 
.  acut‘lte  of  lead.  According  to  some  expe- 
mnents  lately  published  by  Gsell,  Gmelin,  and 
^lenholt,  osmazome  has  been  found  in  most  of 

component  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  solids 
j8  nuiUs'  a> though  in  very  different  proportions. 
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OS'MIUM.  A  metal  discovered  by  Tennant 
among  fragments  of  crude  platina,  and  so  called 
by  him  from  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smell  of 
its  oxide. 

Osmund.  See  Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMU'NDA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  Osmund,  who 
first  used  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order ,  Filices. 

Osmunda  lunaria.  See  Ophioglossum  lunaria. 

Osmunda  regalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  osmund-royal.  Filin Jlorida.  Ophioglossum 
osmunda.  Its  root  possesses  astringent  and  cra- 
menagogue  virtues.  The  young  shoots,  made 
into  a  conserve,  are  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the 
rickets. 

O'sphys.  Ootpvs.  The  loins. 

Ossa  incisoria.  See  Ossa  Intermaxillaria. 

Ossa  intermaxillaria.  Quadrupeds  have 
two  bones  of  the  face  which  do  not  exist  in  tnar. 
They  are  situated  between  the  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  bones,  and  are  called  ossa  intermaxillaria, 
ossa  incisoria,  or  ossa  labialia.  These  bones  con¬ 
tain  the  roots  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  animals 
which  possess  these  teeth,  but  they  exist  also  in 
the  edentata. 

Ossa  labialia.  See  Ossa  intermaxillaria. 

Ossa  spongiosa.  See  Os  spongiosum. 

O'SSEOUS.  ( Osseus ;  from  os,  a  bone.) 

Bony. 

OSSI  CULUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  diminutive  of 
os,  a  bone.)  A  little  bone. 

Ossicula  auditus.  The  small  bones  of  the 
internal  ear  are  four  in  number;  viz.  the  mal¬ 
leus,  incus,  stapes,  and  os  orbiculare;  and  are 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  See 
Auris , 

Ossicula  Bertini.  Cornua  sphenoidalia.  The 
triangular  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or 
ossa  triangularia,  are  so  named  after  Bertin,  who 
described  them. 

OSSIFIC A'TION.  ( Ossijicatio,  onis,  f.  ; 
from  os,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make.)  Ossifica¬ 
tion,  or  the  formation  of  bone.  See  Osteogeny. 

Ossi'fragus.  (us,  i.  in.  ;  from  os,  a  bone, 
anAfrango,  to  break.)  Ossifraga.  Bone-breaker. 
See  Osteocolla. 

OSSI  VORUS.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  voro, 
to  devour.)  An  epithet  given  by  Ruyscli  to  a 
particular  kind  of  tumour  occurring  in  the  thigh. 

O  S'T  A  G  R  A.  (  From  oa  tcov,  a  bone,  and  ay  pa, 
seizure.)  A  forceps  to  take  out  bones  with. 

Ostei'tes.  (  From  ooreou,  a  bone. )  The  bone- 
binder.  See  Osteocolla. 

OS TEOCO'LL A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  oareou,  a 
bone,  and  koA Aaw,  to  glue.)  Glue-bone,  stone, 
or  bone-binder :  called  also,  Ossifraga,  I/olostcus , 
Osteites,  Amosteus,  Osteolithos,  and  Sletochitcs.  A 
particular  carbonate  of  lime  found  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  Marche  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  in  other  countries.  It  is  met  with 
in  loose  sandy  grounds,  spreading  from  near  the 
surface  to  a  considerable  depth,  into  a  number 
of  ramifications,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under  the  earth 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  surface,  for  the 
most  part  either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 
solid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery  white  matter 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  promoting  tfi^ 
coalition  of  fractured  bones,  and  the  formation 
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of  callus,  which  virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it 
in  the  present  day. 

O'sTEOGENF.fTicus.  (  From  oorreop,  a  bone,  and 
yevvaw,  to  generate.)  Applied  to  that  which  fa¬ 
vours  the  formation  of  bone  or  callus. 

O  steoge'nicus.  Improperly  written  for  ostco- 
geneticus. 

OSTEO'GEN  Y.  ( Osteogenin ,  re.  f.  ;  from 
oiTTeov,  a  bone,  and  yeveta,  generation. )  The 
growth  of  bones.  Bones  are  either  formed  be¬ 
tween  membranes,  or  in  the  substance  of  car¬ 
tilage  ;  and  the  bony  deposition  is  effected  by  a 
determined  action  of  arteries.  The  secretion  of 
bone  takes  place  in  cartilage  in  the  long  bones, 
as  those  of  the  arm,  leg,  etc.  ;  and  betwixt  two 
layers  of  membrane,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
where  true  cartilage  is  never  seen.  Often  the 
bony  matter  is  formed  in  distinct  bags,  and  there 
it  grows  into  form,  as  in  the  teeth  ;  for  each 
tooth  is  formed  in  its  little  bag,  which,  by  injec¬ 
tion,  can  be  filled  and  covered  with  vessels.  An 
artery  of  the  body  can  assume  this  action,  and 
deposit  bone,  which  is  formed  also  where  it 
should  not  be,  in  the  tendons  and  in  the  joints, 
in  the  great  arteries  and  in  the  valves,  in  the 
flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or  even  in  the  soft  and 
pulpy  substance  of  the  brain. 

Most  of  the  bones  in  the  fnetus  are  merely 
cartilage  before  the  time  of  birth.  This  car¬ 
tilage  is  never  hardened  into  bone,  but,  from 
the  first,  it  is  an  organised  mass.  It  has  its  ves¬ 
sels,  which  are  at  first  transparent,  but  which 
soon  dilate  ;  and  whenever  the  red  colour  of  the 
blood  begins  to  appear  in  them,  ossification  very 
quickly  succeeds,  the  arteries  being  so  far  en¬ 
larged  as  to  carry  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood. 
The  first  mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery  which 
is  seen  running  into  the  centre  of  the  jelly  which 
is  formed.  Other  arteries  soon  appear,  and  a 
network  of  vessels  is  formed ;  and  then  a  centre 
of  ossification  begins,  stretching  its  rays  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  bone  ;  and  then  the  car¬ 
tilage  begins  to  grow  opaque,  yellow,  and  brittle: 
it  will  no  longer  bend,  and  a  bony  centre  may 
easily  be  discovered.  Other  points  of  ossifica¬ 
tion  are  successively  formed,  preceded  by  the 
appearance  of  arteries.  The  ossification  follows 
the  vessels,  and  buries  and  hides  those  vessels  by 
which  it  is  formed.  The  vessels  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  whole  body  of 
the  bone  becomes  opaque,  and  there  is  left  a 
small  vascular  circle  only  at  either  end.  The 
beads  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  bone 
by  a  thin  cartilage  ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  centre, 
extending  still  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
bone,  perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  then  its  ossification  also  begins, 
and  a  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is  formed  in 
its  centre.  Thus  the  heads  and  the  body  are  at 
first  distinct  bones,  formed  apart,  joined  by  a 
cartilage,  and  not  united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
twenty”  years.  Then  the  deposition  of  bone 
begins  :  and  while  the  bone  is  laid  by  the  arte¬ 
ries,  the  cartilage  is  conveyed  away  by  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  vessels  ;  and  while  they  convey  away 
the  superfluous  cartilage,  they  model  the  bone 
into  its  due  form,  shape  out  its  cavities,  cancelli, 
and  holes,  remove  the  thinner  parts  of  the  re¬ 
maining  cartilage,  and  harden  it  into  tine  con- 
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sistence.  The  earth  which  constitutes  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  bone,  and  all  its  useful  properties,  is 
inorganised,  and  lies  in  the  interstices  of  bone, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  matter,  to  give 
it  consistence  and  strength,  furnished  with  ab¬ 
sorbents  to  keep  it  in  health,  and  carry  off  its 
wasted  parts ;  and  pervaded  by  blood-vessels  to 
supply  it  with  new  matter.  During  all  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ossification,  the  absorbents  proportion 
their  action  to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied  to 
them:  they  carry  away  the  serous  fluid,  when 
jelly  is  to  take  place;  they  remove  the  jelly  as 
the  bone  is  laid;  they  continue  removing  the 
bony  particles  also,  which  (as  in  a  circle)  the 
arteries  continually  renew.  This  renovation  and 
change  of  parts  goes  on  even  in  the  hardest 
bones,  so  that  after  a  bone  is  perfectly  formed, 
its  older  particles  are  continually  being  renewed, 
and  new  ones  are  deposited  in  their  place.  The 
bony  particles  are  so  deposited  in  the  flat  bones 
of  the  skull  as  to  present  a  radiated  structure, 
and  the  vacancies  between  the  fibres  which  oc¬ 
casion  this  appearance,  are  found,  by  injection, 
to  be  chiefly  passages  for  blood-vessels.  As  the 
fretus  increases  in  size,  the  osseous  fibres  in¬ 
crease  in  number,  till  a  lamina  is  produced;  i 
and  as  the  bone  continues  to  grow,  more  laminae 
are  added,  till  the  more  solid  part  of  a  bone  is  i 
formed.  The  ossification  which  begins  in  carti¬ 
lage  is  considerably  later  than  that  which  has  its 
origin  between  membranes.  The  generality  of 
bones  are  incomplete  until  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years, 
and,  in  some  few  instances,  not  until  a  later 
period.  The  small  bones  of  the  ear,  however, 
are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OST  E  O'  G  R  A  PHY.  ( Osteographia ,  re.  f. ; 
from  oirreor,  a  bone,  and  ypaipui,  to  describe.] 
Tlie  description  of  tire  bones.  See  Os. 

Osteo'lithos.  (From  orrreov,  a  bone,  and 
AtOos,  a  stone.)  See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEO'LOG  Y.  ( Osteologia ,  re.  f. ;  from 
oareov,  a  bone,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse. )  The 
doctrine  of  the  bones. 

OsTEOPodmoN.  (on,  ii.  n.  ;  from  oareor, 
a  bone,  and  nats,  iratSos,  an  infant.)  An  ossified 

foetus.  See  Abortion. 

O'STEO-SARCO'M A.  (From  omeov,  a 
hone,  and  aapicupa,  a  fleshy  tumour. )  Oslcosar- 
cosis.  A  term  that  is  very  vaguely  applied  to  any  j 
tumour  which  contains  a  mixture  of  bony  and 
-oft  matter.  It  is  most  commonly  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  tumour  commencing  in  the  medullary 
structure  of  a  bone,  and  afterwards  blended  with 
osseous  matter.  Such  tumours  may  be  of  a 
malignant  character  or  otherwise. 

Osteo-sarcosis.  See  Osteosarcoma. 

OSTIIE'XIA.  («,«•.  f. ;  from  got cvSj/s,  os¬ 
seous  or  bony,  and  e|is,  habit.)  Osthexy,  or 
the  ossific  diathesis. 

Ostia'kius.  (From  ostium,  a  door.)  The 
pylorus  has  been  so  called. 

OSTI'OLUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  diminutive  of  t 
ostium,  a  door. )  A  little  door.  The  valves 
of  the  heart  have  been  called  ostiola.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  small  openings  or  mouths  of 
vessels. 

O'STIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.)  A  door  or  opening.  | 
Applied  to  foramina  or  openings. 
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O'STREA.  (a,  rr.  f.  ;  from  oerrpaKov,  a 
shell.)  The  oyster-  The  name  of  a  genus  ol 
■shell-fish.  Class,  Vermes;  Order,  Testacea. 

Ostiiea  edu'lis  The  common  oyster.  Of 
this  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  species 
theie  are  six  vaiieties,  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  European  and  Indian  seas,  affixed  to  rocks, 
or  to  large  beds  Tne  shell  is  of  various  sizes, 
forms,  and  colours,  white  within,  and  often 
glossy,  like  mother  of  pearl.  It  is  supposed  by 
naturalists  to  be  an  hermaphrodite  animal.  The 
(spawn,  which  they  cast  in  May,  adheres  to  the 
rocks,  and  other  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  the  shell  is  said  to  be  formed  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Oysters  are  of  different  colours  in  different 
places.  In  Spain  they  arc  found  of  a  red  and 
russet  colour;  in  Illyria  they  are  brown,  but 
the  fish  is  black  ;  and  in  the  lied  Sea,  of  the 
colour  of  the  rainbow.  The  green  oyster  which 
is  eaten  in  Paris,  is  brought  from  Dieppe.  The 
oysters  from  Brittany  have  been  long  famous  ; 
but  those  which  are  brought  from  Merennes,  in 
Saintonge,  are  in  the  highest  estimation.  Britain 
has  been  long  noted  for  its  oysters ;  and  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  extremely  fond  of 
this  fish,  had  their  layers  or  stews  for  oysters,  as 
we  have  at  present.  Sergius  Grata  was  the 
inventor  of  them,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lucius 
Crassus,  the  orator.  This  country  still  preserves 
its  superiority  in  oysters  over  other  countries, 
and  they  are  found  in  plenty  in  most  parts  of 
our  coast. 

As  an  article  of  diet  or  luxury,  oysters  are  in 
very  general  use.  When  deprived  of  their  beards 
or  fringe-like  part,  and  the  harder  flesh  by  which 
they  adhere  to  the  shell,  they  are  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion,  and  very  nutritious,  either  raw,  boiled, 
stewed,  or  roasted.  For  weak  stomachs  they 
are  often  recommended  ;  and  they  are  in  general 
use  in  sauces  and  minced  meats,  to  give  a  flavour 
which  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  shell  of  this  fish  is  occasionally  used 
medicinally :  its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime.  See  Creta. 

Ostrea  maxima.  The  scallop.  This  is 
found  in  most  of  the  European  seas,  in  large 
beds.  The  shell  is  that  which  was  formerly 
iworn  by  pilgrims,  on  the  hat  or  coat,  as  a  mark 
that  they  had  crossed  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  devotions  in  the  Iloly  Land.  The 
•flesh  of  this  species  is  much  more  coarse  than  that 
of  the  oyster,  and  should  never  be  indulged  in, 
for  it  is  very  difficult  of  digestion  unless  it  is 
-well  stewed;  and  even  then  it  requires  the 
addition  of  some  warm  stimulating  substance. 

Ostruthium.  See  Imperatoria  oslruthium. 

OSY'RIS.  (is,  is.  f.  Ocrvpis,  of  Dioscorides, 
which  he  describes  as  a  small  shrub,  with 
numerous  dark,  tough  branches  ;  and  Professor 
Martyn  conjectures  its  derivation  from  ofoi,  a 
branch.  Some  take  the  antirrhinum  linaria  for 
the  true  Osyris.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
1,1  ‘he  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dicecia ;  Order, 
Triandria. 

Osvris  alba.  Poet’s  cassia  or  gardrobe ; 
Poet’s  rosemary.  Cassia  poetica  lobelli.  Cassia 
\Udinorum.  Cassia  lignea  monspcliensiuni.  Cas- 
\sia  monspeliensium.  The  whole  shrub  is  as- 
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tringent.  It  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe. 

OTA'LGIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  ous,  the  ear, 
and  aAyos,  pain.)  The  earache. 

O T E' NCII YTE S.  (From  euros,  the  ge¬ 
nitive  of  ous,  an  ear,  and  eyxucu,  to  pour  in.) 
A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

O'TICUS.  (From  our,  the  ear.)  Apper¬ 
taining  to  the  ear:  thus,  medicamenta  otica ; 
medicines  against  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oti'tes.  ( From  our,  the  ear.)  An  epithet 
of  the  little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly  made 
use  of  in  scratching  the  ear. 

OTI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  ous,  the  ear.) 
The  term  applies  to  inflammation  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  properly  so  called;  and  also  to  the 
internal  ear,  to  which  it  is  generally  confined. 
Otitis  is  known  by  pain  in  the  internal  part  of 
the  ear,  confusion  of  sound,  deafness,  and  more 
or  less  of  fever.  It  is  not  uncommon  with 
children,  but  is  seldom  attended  with  much  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  system.  It  is  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  cold  ;  and  occasionally  by  extraneous 
bodies  that  have,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  got 
into  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  as  worms, 
insects  or  their  larva;,  cherry-stones,  &c.,  of 
which  many  curious  accounts  are  published  in 
medical  journals. 

It  is  sometimes  a  serious  disease,  producing 
much  fever,  and  ending  in  suppuration.  Se¬ 
veral  very  acute  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
internal  ear  of  adults,  which  caused  active  fever 
and  delirium,  have  occurred  to  the  author; 
which,  but  for  copious  and  repeated  bleeding, 
blisters,  and  purges,  as  directed  against  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain,  would  have  terminated, 
most  probably,  fatally. 

Otopla'stice.  (From  ous,  the  ear,  and  irAaaaw, 
to  form.)  An  operation  practised  by  Taliaco- 
tius  for  the  restoration  of  the  external  ear  when 
destroyed. 

Otoiu.atos.  Improperly  used  by  Vogel  in¬ 
stead  of  otoplados.  A  foul  ulcer  behind  the  ear  • 
from  ous,  the  ear,  and  irAabos,  redundant  mois¬ 
ture. 

OTOPYO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  ous,  the 
ear,  and  t tuov,  pus.)  A  purulent  discharge  from 
the  ear. 

O  I  ORRFIAi'A.  (a,  rc.  f.  ;  from  ous,  the 
ear,  and  pea>,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  from  the 
ear. 

Otto  of  roses.  See  Oleum  rosre. 

OVA' LIS.  Oval.  Some  parts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  so  called  from  being  of  this 
shape;  as  foramen  ovale,  centrum  ovate,  folium 
ovale,  receptaculum  ovale. 

OVA'RIAN.  (Ovarianus,  from  ovarium.) 
O  varial  :  belonging  to  the  ovarium. 

O  V A'RI  L M.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  diminutive  of 
ovum,  an  egg.)  The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval 
bodies,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more 
than  half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance  of 
one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  little 
below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  To  the  ovaria,  ac¬ 
cording  to  t  he  idea  of  their  structure  entertained 
by  different  anatomists,  various  uses  have  been 
assigned,  or  the  purpose  they  answer  has  been 
differently  explained.  Some  have  supposed 
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that  their  texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they 
secreted  a  Huid  equivalent  and  similar  to  the 
male  semen  ;  hut  others,  who  have  examined 
them  with  more  care,  assert  that  they  are  ovaria 
in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  in¬ 
clude  a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-two  of  different  sizes,  joined  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  ovaria  by  cellular  threads 
or  pedicles  ;  and  that  they  contain  a  fluid  which 
has  the  appearance  of  thin  lymph.  These  vesicles 
are,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  in  the  healthy  ovaria  of 
every  young  woman.  They  differ  very  much  in 
their  number  in  different  ovaria,  but  are  very  sel¬ 
dom  so  numerous  as  has  just  been  stated.  All 
have  agreed  that  thcovariaprepare  whatever  the  fe¬ 
male  supplies  towards  the  formation  of  the  foetus ; 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying, 
which  consists  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria  ; 
after  which  the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power 
of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extinguished. 
The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  with  that 
of  the  uterus,  is  given  by  the  peritonceum  ;  and 
w'henever  an  ovum  is  passed  into  the  Fallopian 
tube,  a  fissure  is  observed  at  the  part  through 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred. 
These  fissures  healing,  leave  small  longitudinal 
cicatrices  on  the  surface,  which  are  said  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  determine,  whenever  the  ovarium  is 
examined,  the  number  of  times  a  woman  has 
conceived.  The  corpora  lutea  are  oblong  glan¬ 
dular  bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour,  found  in  the 
ovaria  of  all  animals  when  pregnant,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  when  they  are  salacious.  They  , 
are  said  to  be  calyces,  from  which  the  impreg¬ 
nated  ovum  is  dropped;  and  their  number  is  | 
always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  concep¬ 
tions  found  in  the  uterus.  They  are  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  remain  for  some  time  after  delivery, 
when  they  gradually  fade  and  wither  till  they 
disappear.  The  corpora  lutea  are  very  vascular, 
except  at  their  centre,  which  is  whitish;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  white  part  is  a  small  cavity, 
from  which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought 
to  have  immediately  proceeded.  The  ovaria  are 
the  seat  of  a  particular  kind  of  dropsy,  which 
most  commonly  happens  to  women  at  the  time 
of  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses,  though  not 
unfrequently  at  a  more  early  period  of  life.  It 
is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  being  some¬ 
times  limpid  and  thin,  and  at  others  discoloured 
and  gelatinous.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  contained  in  one  cyst,  often  in  several ; 
and  in  others  the  whole  tumefaction  has  been 
composed  of  hydatids  not  larger  than  grapes. 
The  ovaria  are  also  subject,  especially  a  short 
time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation,  terminating 
in  suppuration,  and  to  scirrhous  and  cancerous 
diseases,  with  considerable  enlargement.  In 
the  former  state,  they  generally  adhere  to  some 
adjoining  part,  as  the  uteius,  tectum,  bladdet, 
or  external  integuments,  and  the  matter  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  vagina,  by  stool,  by  urine,  or 
by  an  external  abscess  of  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

OVA'TUS.  Ovate:  egg-shaped.  1.  Leaves, 
petals,  -.red-,,  &c-,  are  so  called  when  of  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  cut  lengthwise,  the  base  being 
rounded,  and  broader  than  the  extremity,  ■  a 
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very  common  form  of  leaves ;  as  in  Vinca  major ,  I 
and  Urtica  pilulifera  ;  the  petals  of  the  Allium  I 
Jlavum,  and  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  ,•  and  the 
receptacle  of  the  Omphaleu. 

2.  A  shape  resembling  the  solid  substance  of  i 
an  egg  ;  as  the  seeds  of  the  Quercus. 

O'VIDUCT.  ( Oviduct  us ;  from  ovum,  an  I 
egg,  and  ductus,  a  canal.)  The  duct  or  canal  ! 
through  which  the  ovum,  or  egg,  [lasses.  In 
the  human  species,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  so 
called,  which  runs  from  the  ovary  to  the  bottom 
of  the  womb, 

OVI'P  A  ROUS.  ( Oviparus ;  from  ovum,; 
an  egg,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.)  Animals  j 
are  so  called  which  exclude  their  young  con¬ 
tained  in  an  egg. 

OVIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  | 
Class,  Mammalia  ;  Order,  Pecora,  The  sheep.  | 

Ovis  aries.  The  common  sheep.  The! 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  the  best  of  all  food  for 
man,  being  easy  of  digestion,  and  highly  nutri- 1 
tious.  The  lamb  is  considered  as  a  delicacy. 

OvoRuxt  TESTiE.  Egg-shells.  A  testaceous 
absorbent. 

Ovu'liger.  (Bearer  of  little  eggs.)  The1 
name  given  by  1M.  Raspail  to  a  kind  of  hydatid  [ 
found  in  the  wrist  joint,  which  he  considers  as 
intermediate  between  the  genera  cysticercus  and 
coenurus. 

O'VULUM.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  diminutive  of 
ovum.)  A  little  egg.  S ee  Egg. 

O'VUM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  the  Greek  wbv,  i 
an  egg.)  An  egg.  In  physiological  language 
this  term  is  applied  to  the  capsule  containing ; 
the  prolific  germ  of  animals.  Thus  the  egg  of 
a  bird,  the  vesicles  found  in  the  ovarium  in ; 
mammiferous  animals,  the  spawn  of  fishes,  are, 
all  oca. 

I.  Of  the  Fgg  of  the  Domestic  Fowl  or  Hen.  , 

The  form  of  this  is  somewhat  oval,  larger  I 
at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  which  is  more  i 
pointed.  It  is  of  a  white  colour  mostly,  and 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  in  itsi 
broadest  diameter,  weighing  generally  about  two 
ounces. 

The  parts  of  which  an  egg  are  composed  are, 
the  shell,  the  membranes,  and  the  semi-fluid 
substances. 

1.  The  shell.  This  is  a  calcareous  invest- 1 
ment,  the  cortex  or  putamen  of  old  anatomists,  j 
It  is  secreted  from  the  internal  surface  of  that! 
part  of  the  oviduct  which  is  called  the  uterus. 

It  adheres  firmly  to  the  external  membrane  ot 
the  egg,  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  the  nail  ot 
our  thumb.  It  is  composed  of  carbonate  ot 
lime  principally,  with  a  little  phosphate,  and  the  I 
particles  are  held  in  connection  by  a  little  gela¬ 
tine.  This  part  of  the  hen’s  egg  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  itt  the  cure  of  diseases,  as  an 
antacid  and  absorbent  :  and  even  in  the  present 
day,  testa:  ovarii  in  are  directed  in  fine  powder  by 
old  practitioners,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  scruples. 

2.  The  external  membrane.  Blumenbaeh 
calls  this  membrana  albuminis.  It  possesses 
exactly  the  form  of  the  shell,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  it  like  a  lining.  It  is  very  delicate 
and  smooth  on  the  side  next  to  the  egg.  It  |S 
composed  of  two  himime,  which  nt  the  great 
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,-nd  of  the  egg  are  separate,  thus  forming  a 
;pace  :  this  space  is  called  the  folliculus  ceris,  or 
air-cell. 

3.  The  semifluid  substances  are  the  white 
and  the  yolk,  which  together  form  nearly  the 
^ hole  bulk  of  the  egg. 

a.  The  white  was  called,  by  Aristotle,  fiopiov 
^evKuv;  by  1’liny,  liquor  albus  ovi ;  by  Celsus,  can¬ 
did  um  ovi ;  by  Apieius,  album  cl  albimentum  ovi; 
md  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  albumen 
vhich  latter  name  is  now  generally  used.  1 !  is 
sart  of  the  egg  is  a  white,  viscid,  tenacious, 
lemifluid  mass,  commonly  called  the  white  of 
he  egg.  It  does  not  float  about  promiscuously 
through  the  egg,  but  adheres  to  the  membrane 
ining  the  small  end  of  the  egg,  and  always 
preserves  its  proper  relative  position  to  the  yolk, 
tn  its  natural  state,  it  has  little  taste  or  smell. 
iVhen  spread  thin  and  slowly  over  any  body,  it 
orms  a  varnish  similar  to  what  is  made  from 
^urn-acacia.  It  soon  putrefies,  unless  dried; 
n  which  state  it  may  be  preserved  for  any  length 
if  time.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkoliol  and  aether. 
\cids  do  not  disssolve  it,  unless  it  be  coagulated, 
nd  heat  employed.  When  mixed  by  agitation 
ivith  water,  and  alkalies  are  added,  no  apparent 
hange  takes  place  ;  but  if  a  concentrated  solu- 
ion  of  pure  potash  be  triturated  with  the  white 
f  the  egg  for  some  time,  and  then  allowed  to 
e  at  rest,  a  coagulation  gradually  takes  place, 
t  then  hardens  ;  and,  at  a  particular  period  of 
ts  drying,  it  resembles  very  much  the  crystalline 
sns  of  the  eye.  When  quite  dry,  it  is  brittle 
nd  transparent. 

According  to  the  chemical  analysis  which  has 
•een  made  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  100  parts 
f  it  contain  80  of  water,  4-5  of  uncoagulable 
patter,  and  15-5  of  pure  albumen.  By  distil- 
ition  it  affords  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
nd  empyreumatic  oil ;  a  coal  remaining  in 
re  retort,  which  yields  soda  and  phosphate  of 
me. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  well  known  to  be 
:oagulable  by  heat,  acids,  and  alkohol. 

b.  The  yolk,  or  yellow,  is  called  vitellus.  It 
■  the  spherical  mass  which  occupies  the  centre 
f  the  egg,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  white.  It 
*  smaller  in  quantity  than  the  white.  It  is 
sually  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  sub- 
ranees  into  which  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  resolvable 
re,  water,  oil,  albumen,  and  gelatine.  If,  after 
eing  boiled,  the  yolk  be  heated  in  a  pan,  it 
d’tens ;  and  when  squeezed  between  the  fingers, 
rops  of  oil  exude:  if  put  into  linen  in  this 
rate  and  pressed,  an  oil  will  be  forced  out.  This 
il  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  insipid.  Its  pro- 
erties  are  those  of  fixed  oil,  or  rather  of  semi- 
uid  fat.  The  residue,  after  the  separation  of 
ie  oil,  possesses  properties  of  albumen. 

The  vitellus  ovi  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
oine  medicines,  to  combine  some  of  its  articles 
nd  give  a  smoothness  to  the  mixture:  in  this 
ay  it  is  employed  in  the  Julepum  vita;  Bate- 
mum  in  emulsions,  with  resin,  oil,  camphire 
ml  various  linctuses:  but  its  principal  use  is 
is  an  article  of  diet,  either  alone,  variously 
tressed,  or  entering  into  almost  every  pudding 
(ustard,  forced  meat,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other 
flimentary  articles. 
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II.  Of  the  Eggs  of  the  Human  Ovarium. 

The  vesicles  iir  the  ovarium  of  females  arc 
called  the  eggs,  ova  or  ovula.  When  fecund¬ 
ation  takes  place  in  one  or  more  of  these,  they 
pass,  after  a  short  time,  along  the  Fallopian  tube 
into  the  uterus. 

Development  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus.  — 
The  ovum  iir  the  first  moments  of  its  abode  in 
the  uterus,  is  free  and  unattached;  its  volume 
is  nearly  that  which  it  had  in  quitting  the  ova¬ 
rium  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  second  month, 
its  dimensions  increase,  it  becomes  covered  with 
filaments  of  about  a  line  in  length,  which  ramify 
in  the  manner  of  blood-vessels,  and  are  implanted 
into  the  decidua.  In  the  third  month  they  are 
seen  only  oh  one  side  of  the  ovum,  the  others 
have  nearly  disappeared;  but  those  which  re¬ 
main  have  acquired  a  greater  extent,  thickness, 
and  consistence,  and  are  more  deeply  implanted 
into  the  deciduous  membrane ;  taken  together, 
they  form  the  placenta.  The  ovum,  In  the  rest 
of  its  surface,  presents  only  a  soft  flocculent  layer 
called  decidua  refexa.  The  ovum  continues 
to  increase  until  the  end  of  pregnancy,  when  its 
volume  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  its  structure  suffers  important  changes,  which 
we  will  examine. 

At  first  its  two  membranes  have  yielded  to 
its  enlargement,  whilst  becoming  thicker  or 
more  resisting  ;  the  exterior  is  called  chorion  ; 
the  other  amnion.  The  liquid  contained  by 
the  latter  augments  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  the  ovum.  In  the  second  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy  there  exists  also  a  certain  quantity  of 
liquid  between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  but  it 
disappears  during  the  third  month. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  ovum 
presents  nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
the  germ  ;  the  contained  liquid  is  transparent, 
and  partly  coagulable  as  before.  At  this  period 
there  is  seen,  on  the  side  where  the  ovum  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  uterus,  something  slightly  opaque 
and  gelatinous,  all  the  parts  of  which  appear 
homogeneous ;  in  a  short  time,  certain  points 
become  opaque,  two  distinct  vesicles  are  formed, 
nearly  equal  in  volume,  and  united  by  a  pedicle, 
one  of  which  adheres  to  the  amnion  by  a  small 
filament.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  red  spot 
is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  last,  from  which 
yellowish  filaments  are  seen  to  take  their  rise : 
this  is  the  heart,  and  the  principal  sanguiferous 
vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month, 
the  head  is  very  visible,  the  eyes  form  two  black 
points,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  the  head  ;  small  openings  indicate  the  place 
of  the  ears  and  nostrils ;  the  mouth,  at  first  very 
large,  is  contracted  afterwards  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lips,  which  happens  about  the 
sixtieth  day,  with  that  of  the  ears,  nose,  ex¬ 
tremities,  &c. 

The  development  of  all  the  principal  organs 
happens  successively  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  month  ;  then  the  state  of  the  embryo 
ceases,  and  that  of  the  foetus  begins,  which  is 
continued  till  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
All  the  parts  increase  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
during  this  time,  and  draw  towards  the  form 
which  they  must  present  after  birth.  Before 
the  sixtli  month,  the  lungs  are  very  small,  the 
*  3  Q.  7 
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heart  large,  but  its  four  cavities  are  confounded, 
or  at  least  difficult  to  distinguish  :  the  liver  is 
large,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  abdomen : 
the  gall-bladder  is  not  full  of  bile,  but  of  a 
colourless  fluid,  not  bitter  ;  the  small  intestine, 
in  its  lower  part,  contains  a  yellowish  matter,  in 
small  quantity,  called  meconium ;  the  testicles 
are  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  superior  lumbar 
vertebra: ;  the  ovaria  occupy  the  same  position. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  lungs 
assume  a  reddish  tint  which  they  had  not  before; 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  distinct ;  the 
liver  preserves  its  large  dimensions,  but  removes 
a  little  from  the  umbilicus;  the  bile  shows  itself 
in  the  gall-bladder;  the  meconium  is  more 
abundant,  and  descends  lower  in  the  great  in¬ 
testine  ;  the  ovaria  tend  to  the  pelvis  ;  the  tes¬ 
ticles  are  directed  to  the  inguinal  rings.  At  this 
period  the  foetus  is  capable  of  life,  that  is,  it 
could  live  and  breathe  if  expelled  from  the 
uterus.  Every  thing  becomes  more  perfect  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  months.  We  cannot  here 
follow  the  interesting  details  of  this  increase  of 
the  organs  ;  they  belong  to  anatomy  :  we  shall 
consider  the  physiological  phenomena  that  re¬ 
late  to  them. 

Functions  of  the  ovum,  and  of  the  foetus.  — 
The  ovum  begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  its  surface  is  covered 
with  asperities  that  are  quickly  transformed 
into  sanguiferous  vessels;  there  is  then  life  in 
the  ovum.  But  we  have  no  idea  of  this  mode  ! 
of  existence  ;  probably  the  surface  of  the  ovum 
absorbs  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and 
these,  after  having  undergone  a  particular  ela¬ 
boration  by  the  membranes,  are  afterwards 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 

What  was  the  germ  before  its  appearance? 
Did  it  exist,  or  was  it  formed  at  that  instant  ? 
Does  the  little  almost  opaque  mass  that  composes 
it  contain  the  rudiments  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
foetus  and  the  adult,  or  are  these  created  the 
instant  they  begin  to  show  themselves  ?  What 
can  be  the  nature  of  a  nutrition  so  complicated, 
so  important,  performed  without  vessels,  nerves, 
or  apparent  circulation  ?  How  does  the  heart 
move  before  the  appearance  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  Whence  comes  the  yellow  blood  that 
it  contains  at  first?  &c.  &c.  No  reply  can  be 
given  to  any  of  these  questions  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

We  know  very  little  of  what  happens  in  the  | 
embryo,  whose  organs  are  only  yet  rudely  de¬ 
lineated  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation  recognised.  The  heart  sends  blood 
into  the  large  vessels,  and  into  the  rudimentary 
placenta ;  probably  blood  returns  to  the  heart 
by  veins,  &c.  —  But  when  the  new  being  has 
reached  the  foetal  state,  as  most  of  the  organs  are 
very  apparent,  then  it  is  possible  to  recognise 
some  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  that  state. 

The  circulation  is  the  best  known  of  the 
functions  of  the  foetus:  it  is  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  adult,  and  is  performed  in  a 
manner  quite  different. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  divided  into 
venous  and  arterial;  for  the  foetal  blood  has 
sensibly  every  where  the  same  appearance,  that 
is,  a  brownish  red  tint:  in  other  respects,  it  is 
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much  the  same  as  the  blood  of  the  adult;  it  ) 
coagulates,  separates  into  clot  and  serum,  &c.  ^ 

Some  learned  chemists  have  believed  that  it 
does  not  contain  fibrin. 

The  placenta  is  the  most  singular,  and  one  of  j 
the  most  important  organs  of  the  circulation  of  j 
the  foetus  ;  it  succeeds  to  those  filaments  which  i 
cover  the  ovum  during  the  first  months  of  j 
pregnancy.  Very  small  at  first,  it  soon  ac-  (J 
quires  a  considerable  size.  It  adheres,  by  its  i 
exterior  surface,  to  the  uterus,  presents  irre-  | 
gular  furrows,  which  indicate  its  division  into  j 
several  lobes  or  cotyledons,  the  number  and 
form  of  which  are  not  determined.  Its  foetal 
surface  is  covered  by  the  chorion  and  amnion,  f 
except  at  its  centre,  into  which  the  umbilical 
cord  is  inserted.  Its  parenchyma  is  formed  of 
sanguiferous  vessels,  divided  and  subdivided,  i 
They  belong  to  the  divisions  of  the  umbilical 
arteries,  and  to  the  radicles  of  the  vein  of  the  i 
same  name.  The  vessels  of  one  lobe  do  not  i 
j  communicate  with  those  of  tire  adjoining  lobes:  | 

|  but  those  of  the  same  cotyledon  anastomose  fre-  i 
j  quently,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  , 

'  injections  pass  from  one  to  another. 

The  umbilical  cord  extends  from  near  the 
centre  of  the  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  of  the 
child;  its  length  is  often  near  two  feet;  it  ist 
formed  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  the 
vein,  connected  by  a  very  close  cellular  tissue,  1 
and  it  is  covered  by  the  two  membranes  of  the 
ovum. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  a  vesicle, 
which  receives  small  vessels,  being  a  prolong- 1 
ation  of  the  mesenteric  artery  and  the  meseraic  i 
vein,  is  found  in  the  body  of  the  cord,  between  j 
the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  near  the  umbi-i 
licus.  This  vesicle  is  not  analogous  to  the 
allantoid;  it  represents  the  membranes  of  the 
yolk  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  umhilicall 
vesicle  of  the  mammalia.  It  contains  a  yel¬ 
lowish  fluid,  which  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  thel 
j  veins  of  its  parietes. 

The  umbilical  vein,  arising  from  the  pla¬ 
centa,  and  then  arriving  at  the  umbilicus,  enters) 
the  abdomen,  and  reaches  the  inferior  surface) 
of  the  liver ;  there  it  divides  into  two  large) 
branches,  one  of  which  is  distributed  to  the 
liver,  along  with  the  vena  porta,  whilst  the,  1 
other  soon  terminates  in  the  vena  cava  itndeil 
the  name  of  ductus  venosus.  This  vein  ha: 
two  valves,  one  at  the  place  of  its  bifurcation!  1 
and  the  other  at  the  junction  with  the  vern; 
cava. 

The  heart  and  large  vessels  of  the  foetus  ca  i 
pable  of  life,  are  very  different  from  what  the; 
become  after  birth  :  the  valve  of  the  vena  cavi 
is  large ;  the  partition  of  the  auricles  presents  :  1 
large  opening,  provided  with  a  semilunar  valve 
called  foramen  ovale.  The  pulmonary  artery 
after  having  sent  two  small  branches  to  th 
lungs,  terminates  almost  immediately  in  th 
aorta,  in  the  concave  aspect  ot  the  arch  j  it  i  ' 
called,  in  this  place,  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  last  character  proper  to  the  circulatin  j 
organs  of  the  foetus,  is  the  existence  ot  the  un\  j 
bilical  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  intern:  t 
iliacs,  are  directed  over  the  sides  ot  the  bladde  I 
attach  themselves  to  the  urachus,  pass  out  <  j 
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■e  abdomen  by  the  umbilicus,  and  go  to  the 
acenta,  where  they  are  distributed  as  just 
aentioned. 

According  to  this  disposition  of  the  circu- 
ting  apparatus  of  the  foetus,  it  is  evident  that 
ae  motion  of  the  blood  ought  to  be  different  in 
from  that  in  the  adult.  It  we  suppose  that 
ne  blood  sets  out  from  the  placenta,  it  evi- 
ently  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein  as  far 
s  the  liver;  there  one  part  of  the  blood  passes 
ito  the  liver,  and  the  other  into  the  vena  cava ; 
lese  two  directions  carry  it  to  the  heart  by  the 
Inferior  vena  cava  ;  being  arrived  at  this  organ, 
penetrates  into  the  right  auricle,  and  into  the 
feft  by  the  foramen  ovale,  at  the  instant  in 
pinch  the  auricles  are  dilated.  At  this  instant, 
be  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  inevitably 
mixed  with  that  of  the  superior.  How,  bl¬ 
eed,  could  two  liquids  of  the  same  nature,  or 
early  so,  remain  isolated  in  a  cavity  in  which 
hey  arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  which  con¬ 
tacts  to  expel  them  ?  However  it  may  be,  the 
mntraction  of  the  auricles  succeeds  their  di- 
ntation  ;  the  blood  is  thrown  into  the  two  ven- 
ricles  the  instant  they  dilate ;  these,  in  their 
urn,  contract,  and  drive  out  the  blood,  the 
left  into  the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery ;  but  as  this  artery  terminates 
n  the  aorta,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  blood  of 
he  two  ventricles  passes  into  the  aorta,  except 
very  small  portion  that  goes  to  the  lungs. 
Jnder  the  influence  of  these  two  agents  of 
mpulsion,  the  blood  is  made  to  flow  through 
11  the  divisions  of  the  aorta,  and  returns  to 
he  heart  by  the  vena:  cava:.  Lastly,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  arteries, 
ind  returns  to  the  foetus  by  the  vein  of  the 
ord. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  the  left  auricle, 
receiving  little  or  no  blood  from  the  lungs, 
:ould  not  furnish  any  to  the  left  ventricle,  if  it 
lid  not  receive  it  from  the  opening  in  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  auricles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ungs  having  no  functions  to  fulfil,  if  all  the 
flood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  distributed 
n  them,  the  impulsive  force  of  the  right  ven- 
ricle  would  have  been  vainly  consumed;  whilst, 
>y  means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  force  of 
uoth  ventricles  is  employed  to  move  the  blood 
of  the  aorta :  without  the  joint  action  of  both 
'ventricles,  probably  the  blood  could  not  have 
-eached  the  placenta,  and  returned  again  to 
he  heart. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  are  very  rapid  in  the 
foetus;  they  generally  exceed  120  in  a  minute: 
lie  circulation  possesses  necessarily  a  propor¬ 
tionate  rapidity. 

A  delicate  question  now  presents  itself  for 
(examination.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  cir- 
iculation  of  the  mother  with  that  of  the  foetus? 
In  order  to  arrive  at  some  precise  notion  on 
this  point,  the  mode  of  junction  of  the  uterus 
land  placenta  must  lirst  be  examined. 

Anatomists  differ  in  this  respect.  It  was 
long  believed  that  the  uterine  arteries  anasto¬ 
mosed  directly  with  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  that  the  last  divisions  of  the  arteries 
of  the  placenta  opened  into  the  veins  of  the 
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uterus  but  the  acknowledged  impossibility  of 
making  matK.  's  injected  into  the  uterine  veins 
pass  into  the  umbilical  veins,  and  reciprocally 
to  cause  liquid  matters  injected  into  the  um¬ 
bilical  arteries  to  reach  the  veins  of  the  uterus, 
caused  this  idea  to  be  renounced.  It  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  generally  admitted,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
placenta  and  those  of  the  uterus  do  not  anasto¬ 
mose. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Boer- 
haave,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  foetus  con¬ 
tinually  swallows  the  water  of  the  amnion,  and 
digests  it  for  its  nourishment.  Its  stomach, 
indeed,  contains  a  viscid  matter  in  considerable 
quantity  ;  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
liquor  amnii ;  it  is  very  acid  and  gelatinous; 
towards  the  pylorus,  it  is  somewhat  grey,  and 
opake  ;  it  appears  to  be  converted  into  chyme 
in  the  stomach,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  small 
intestine,  where,  after  having  been  acted  upon 
by  the  bile,  and  perhaps  by  the  pancreatic  juice, 
it  furnishes  a  peculiar  chyle.  The  remainder 
descends  afterwards  into  the  large  intestine, 
where  it  forms  the  meconium,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  result  of  digestion  during  gestation. 
Whence  does  the  digested  matter  come?  It  is 
probably  secreted  by  the  stomach  itself,  or  de¬ 
scends  from  the  oesophagus  ;  there  is  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  the  foetus  from  swallowing, 
in  certain  cases,  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  liquor 
amnii;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved  by  certain 
hairs,  like  those  of  the  skin,  being  found  in  the 
meconium.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
meconium  is  a  substance  containing  very  little 
azote.  Nothing  is  yet  known  regarding  the 
use  of  this  digestion  of  the  foetus  ;  it  is  probably 
not  essential  to  its  growth,  since  infants  have 
been  born  without  a  stomach,  or  any  thin”' 
similar.  Some  persons  say  they  have  seen 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  former. 

Exhalations  seem  to  take  place  in  the  foetus; 
for  all  its  surfaces  are  lubricated  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  afterwards :  fat  is  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  the  humours  of  the  eye  exist;  cutaneous 
transpiration  very  probably  takes  place  also,  and 
mixes  continually  with  the  liquor  amnii.  With 
regard  to  this  last  liquor,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whence  it  derives  its  origin ;  no  sanguiferous 
vessels  appear  to  be  directed  to  the  amnion,  and 
it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  this  membrane 
is  its  secreting  organ. 

The  cutaneous  and  mucous  follicles  are  deve¬ 
loped,  and  seem  to  possess  an  energetic  action, 
especially  from  the  seventh  month  ;  the  skin  is 
then  covered  by  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  fatty 
matter,  secreted  by  the  follicles;  several  authors 
have  improperly  considered  it  as  a  deposit  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  The  mucus  is  also  abundant 
in  the  two  last  months  of  gestation. 

All  the  glands  employed  in  digestion  have  a 
considerable  volume,  and  seem  to  possess  some 
activity:  the  action  of  the  others  is  little  known. 
It  is  not  known,  for  example,  whether  the 
kidneys  form  urine,  or  whether  this  fluid  is 
injected  by  the  urethra  into  the  cavity  of  the 
amnion.  The  testicles  and  mammas  seem  to 
form  a  fluid  that  resembles  neither  milk  nor 
semen,  and  which  is  found  in  the  vesiculce 
seminales  and  lactiferous  canals. 
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What  can  be  said  about  the  nutrition  of  the 
foetus?  Physiological  works  contain  only  vague 
conjectures  on  this  point :  it  appears  certain 
that  the  placenta  draws  from  the  mother  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
organs,  but  what  these  materials  are,  or  how 
they  are  directed,  we  do  not  know.  —  Magendie. 

Ovum  philosophicum.  Ovum  chymicum. 
A  cucurbit. 

Ox.  See  Bos  taurus. 

Ox-eye  daisy.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

Ox's  tongue.  See  Picris  echiodes. 

O'XALATE.  (Oxalas,  at  is.  m. ;  so  called, 
because  formed  with  the  oxalic  acid.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  basis ;  thus,  oxalate  of  am¬ 
monia. 

OXA'LIC  ACID.  Acidum  o.valicum. 
This  acid  abounds  in  wood-sorrel.  Combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  potash,  as  it  exists  in 
that  plant,  it  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of 
salt  of  lemons,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
juice  of  that  fruit,  particularly  for  discharging 
ink-spots  and  iron-moulds,  and  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  tartar.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  Bergman  discovered,  that 
a  powerful  acid  might  be  extracted  from  sugar 
bv  means  of  the  nitric ;  and,  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  Scheele  found  this  to  be  identical  with 
the  acid  existing  naturally  in  sorrel.  Hence 
the  acid  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  saccharine,  but  has  since  been  generally 
known  by  that  of  oxalic. 

It  may  be  obtained,  readily  and  economically, 
from  sugar,  in  the  following  way: — To  six 
ounces  of  nitric  acid  in  a  stoppered  retort,  to 
which  a  large  receiver  is  luted,  add,  by  degrees, 
one  ounce  of  lump  sugar,  coarsely  powdered. 
A  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  during  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  nitric  oxide  will  be  evolved  in  abun¬ 
dance.  When  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved,  distil  off  a  part  of  the  acid,  till  what 
remains  in  the  retort  has  a  syrupy  consistence  ; 
and  this  will  form  regular  crystals,  amounting 
to  58  parts  from  100  of  sugar.  These  crystals 
must  be  dissolved  in  water,  recrystallised,  and 
dried  on  blotting  paper. 

Oxalic  acid  crystallises  in  quadrilateral  prisms, 
the  sides  of  which  are  alternately  broad  and 
narrow,  and  summits  dihedral ;  or,  if  crystal¬ 
lised  rapidly,  in  small  irregular  needles.  They 
are  efflorescent  in  dry  air,  but  attract  a  little 
humidity  if  it  be  damp;  are  soluble  in  one 
part  of  hot  and  two  of  cold  water ;  and  are  de¬ 
composable  by  a  red  heat,  leaving  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  coaly  residuum.  100  parts  of  alkohol 
take  up  near  56  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  not  above 
40  cold.  Their  acidity  is  so  great,  that  when 
dissolved  in  3600  times  their  weight  of  water, 
the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  per¬ 
ceptibly  acid  to  the  taste. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  test  for  detecting 
lime,  which  it  separates  from  all  the  other 
acids,  unless  they  are  present  in  excess.  It  has, 
likewise,  a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  for  any 
other  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a  pulveru¬ 
lent  insoluble  salt,  not  decomposable  except  by 
fire,  and  turning  syrup  of  violets  green. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  violent  poison,  when 
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swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  3  drachms 
and  several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  ii 
consequence  of  its  being  improperly  sold  in. 
stead  of  Epsom  salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  salts 
under  which  the  acid  is  bought  for  the  purpose  U 
of  whitening  boot-tops,  has  frequently  occa-  || 
sioned  these  lamentable  mistakes.  But  the  u 
powerfully  acid  taste  of  the  latter  substance,  | 
joined  to  its  prismatic  or  needle-formed  erys-  I 
tallisation,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  frorr 
every  thing  else.  The  immediate  rejection 
from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  an  emetic 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  con¬ 
taining  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the  proper  reme¬ 
dies. 

With  baryta  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt. 

The  oxalate  of  strontia  and  magnesia  are  alsc 
insoluble,  unless  the  acid  be  in  excess. 

The  oxalate  of jrotash  exists  in  two  states,  thal 
of  a  neutral  salt,  and  that  of  an  acidule.  The 
latter  is  generally  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  ■ 
leaves  of  the  oxalis  acetosella,  wood-sorrel,  oi 
from  the  miner  acelosa,  or  common  sorrel,  flic 
expressed  juice,  bring  diluted  with  water,  should 
be  set  by  for  a  few  days,  till  the  feculent  part= 
have  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fiuid  is  be¬ 
come  clear ;  or  it  may  be  clarified,  when  ex-  i 
pressed,  with  the  whites  of  eggs.  It  is  then  tc  I 
be  strained  oil',  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  i 
in  a  cool  place  to  crystallise.  The  first  product  r 
of  crystals  being  taken  out,  the  liquor  may  be 
further  evaporated,  and  crystallised  ;  and  tilt 
same  process  repeated  till  no  more  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  unites  with  barytes,  magnesia,  soda,  am¬ 
monia,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  intc 
triple  salts.  It  attacks  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  > 
antimony. 

This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink- 
spots,  and  as  a  test  of  lime,  forms  with  sugai 
and  water  a  pleasant  cooling  beverage  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bcrthollet,  it  possesses  considerable 
powers  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  is  very  soluble, 
and  assumes  a  gelatinous  form,  but  may  be 
brought  to  crystallise  in  hexahedral  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits,  by  adding  more  potash  to  the 
liquor  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid. 

Oxalate  of  soda  likewise  exists  in  two  different 
states,  those  of  an  acidulous  and  a  neutral  salt, 
w  hich,  in  their  properties,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  potash. 

The  acidulous  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  crystal- 
lisable,  not  very  soluble,  and  capable,  like  the 
preceding  acidules,  of  combining  with  other 
bases,  so  as  to  form  triple  salts. 

The  oxalic  acid  readily  dissolves  alumina,  and 
the  solution  gives,  on  evaporation,  a  yellowish 
transparent  mass,  sweet  and  a  little  astringent 
to  the  taste,  deliquescent,  and  reddening  tincture 
of  litmus,  but  not  syrup  of  violets.  This  salt 
swells  up  in  the  lire,  loses  its  acid,  and  leaves 
the  alumina  a  little  coloured. 

O' X  A  I.  IS.  (is,  is.  I1.;  from  o£uf,  sharp: 
so  called  from  the  sharpness  of  its  juice. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaxm 
system.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 
Wood-sorrel. 
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Oxalis  acetosella.  Tile  systematic  name 
if  the  wood-sorrel ;  called  also,  I.ujula,  and 
■tlleluja. 

Oxalis  —  foliis  tematis,  scapo  unifloro,  fore 
'/bo,  capsulis  pentagonis  elaslicis,  radice  squamoso- 
rticulata,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  grows  wild 
n  the  woods,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
Hie  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  heart,  standing 
>hree  together  on  one  stalk.  The  acetosella  is 
otally  inodorous,  but  lias  a  grateful  acid  taste, 
m  which  account  it  is  used  in  salads.  Its  taste 
s  more  agreeable  than  the  common  salad,  and 
.pproaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  juice  of  lemons, 
ir  the  acid  of  tartar,  with  which  it  corresponds 
n  a  great  measure  in  its  medical  effects,  being 
•steemed  refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic. 

Its  sourness  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  a 
juodroxalate  of  potash. 

It  is  recommended  by  Bergius,  in  inflamma¬ 
tory,  bilious,  and  putrid  fevers.  The  principal 
tse,  however,  of  the  acetosella,  is  to  allay 
inordinate  heat,  and  to  quench  thirst ;  for  this 
impose,  a  pleasant  whey  may  be  formed  by 
filing  the  plant  in  milk,  which,  under  certain 
ircumstances,  maybe  preferable  to  the  conserve 
vhich  was  formerly  directed  by  the  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  and  much  esteemed  by  practitioners. 
Many  have  employed  the  root  of  lujula,  probably 
in  account  of  its  beautiful  red  colour  rather 
han  for  its  superior  efficacy.  A  salt  is  prepared 
rom  this  plant,  known  by  the  name  of  essential 
alt  of  lemons,  which  is  an  acidulous  oxalate  of 
lotash,  and  commonly  used  for  taking  ink-stains 
mt  of  linen.  See  Oxalic  acid.  The  leaves  of 
vood-sorrel  are  sometimes  applied  externally 
is  a  suppurative  cataplasm,  particularly  in  indo- 
ent  scrofulous  tumours. 

Oxa'lme.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  o£us,  sharp,  and 
.As,  salt.)  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

OXIDA'TION.  ( Oxidatio,  onis.  f.)  The 
irocess  of  converting  metals  and  other  sub- 
tances  into  oxides,  by  combining  with  them  a 
icrtain  portion  of  oxygen.  It  differs  from  acidi- 
iication  in  the  addition  of  oxygen  not  forming 
n  acid  with  the  substance  oxidated. 

O'XIDE.  ( Oxydum,  i.  n.)  A  substance 
ombined  with  oxygen,  without  being  in  the 
tatc  of  an  acid.  Many  substances  are  sus- 
jeptible  of  several  stages  of  oxidisement,  on 
ci'hich  account  chemists  have  employed  various 
.■rms  to  express  the  characteristic  distinctions 
t  the  several  oxides.  The  specific  name  is 
ften  derived  from  some  external  character, 
hiefly  the  colour  :  thus  we  have  the  black  and 
ed  oxides  of  iron,  and  of  mercury;  the  white 
■xide  of  zinc  :  but,  in  most  instances,  the  de¬ 
nominations  proposed  by  Dr.  Thompson  are 
Adopted.  When  there  are  several  oxides  of  the 
ame  substance,  he  proposes  the  terms  protoxide, 
f eutoxide,  Iritoxide,  signifying  the  first,  second, 
■nil  third  stage  of  oxidisement.  Or,  if  two 
I'xides  only  are  known,  he  proposes  the  appella- 
"in  of  protoxide  for  that  at  the  minimum,  and 
pf 'peroxide  for  that  at  the  maximum  of  oxidation. 

Oxide  of  carbon,  gaseous.  See  Carbonic  oxide. 

I  Oxide,  nitric.  See  Nitrogen. 

Oxide,  nitrous.  See  Nitrogen. 

Oxiodic  acid.  See  Iodic  acid. 

Oxydum  antimonii.  Sec  Antimonil  oxydum. 
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Oxydum  arscnici  album.  See  Arsenic. 

Oxydum  cupri  viride  acetatum.  Verdi¬ 
gris.  See  JErugo. 

Oxydum  ferri  luteum.  See  Ferri  sesquioxy- 
dum. 

Oxydum  ferri  nigrum.  Black  oxide  of 
iron.  The  scales  which  fall  from  iron,  when 
heated,  consist  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen. 
This  oxide  is  found  not  to  be  a  protoxide,  as 
formerly  supposed,  but  a  mixture  of  variable 
proportions  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide.  See 
Iron.  These  have  been  employed  medicinally, 
producing  the  general  effects  of  chalybeates,  but 
not  very  powerfully. 

Oxydum  ferri  rubrum.  lied  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  the  peroxide.  Its  properties  in  medi¬ 
cine  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  oxides  of 
iron,  but  it  is  less  active. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  cinereum.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  oxydum. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  See  Hydrargyri 
binoxidum. 

Oxydum  plumbi  album.  See  Flumbi  subcor- 
bonas. 

Oxydum  plumbi  rubrum.  See  Minium. 

Oxydum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See  Lilltar- 
gyrus. 

Oxydum  stibii  album.  See  Antimonii  oxydum. 

Oxydum  stibii  semivitreum.  Glass  of  an¬ 
timony.  See  Antimonii  vitrum. 

Oxydum  stibii  sulphuratum.  Crocus  of 
antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Oxydum  zinci.  See  Zinci  oxydum. 

Oxydum  zinci  sublimatum.  See  Zinci  oxy¬ 
dum. 

Oxyca'ntha.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  o(us,  sharp, 
and  auavOa,  a  thorn  :  so  called  from  the  acidity 
of  its  fruit.)  See  Berberis. 

Oxycantha  Galeni.  See  Berberis. 

Oxyce'drus.  (ms,  i.  f. ;  from  o/vs,  sharp, 
and  uebpos,  a  cedar  :  so  called  from  the  sharp 
termination  of  its  leaves.)  1.  A  kind  of 
cedar. 

2.  Spanish  juniper,  a  species  o i  juniperus. 

Oxychloric  acid.  See  Perchloric  acid. 

Oxyco'ccos.  (os,  i.  m.  ;  from  o£w,  acid, 
and  icoKicos,  a  berry  :  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
See  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

OXY'CRATUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  ofuy, 
acid,  and  icepavvopt,  to  mix.)  Oxycrate  :  vine¬ 
gar  mixed  with  such  a  portion  of  water  as  is 
required,  and  rendered  still  milder  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  honey. 

Oxycro'ceum  empla'strum.  (From  o|uy, 
sharp,  and  upoicos,  saffron.)  An  old  plaster 
which  consisted  of  wax,  pitch,  colophony,  saf¬ 
fron,  turpentine,  galbanum,  ammoniacum, 
myrrh,  olibanum,  and  mastiche.  It  was  used 
by  surgeons  as  a  strengthening  and  anodyne 
plaster. 

Oxyde'rcicus.  ( From  o(vs,  acute,  and  Sepuco, 
to  see.)  Having  the  property  of  strengthening 
the  sight. 

Oxyecoi'a.  (From  ufs,  sharp,  and  at:or\, 
the  sense  of  hearing.)  Preternatural  acuteness 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  generally  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  irritation  of  the  brain. 

3  It 
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OXY'GARUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  o|us, 
acid,  and  yapov,  garum.)  A  composition  of 
garum  and  vinegar. 

O'XYGEN.  ( Oxygenium,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
o£us,  acid,  and  yeuvaai,  to  generate :  because  it 
is  a  generator  of  acidity.)  This  substance, 
although  existing  sometimes  in  a  solid  and 
sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state,  is  never  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceptible  to  the  human  senses  but  in 
combination. 

We  know  it  only  in  combination  by  its  effects. 
Nature  never  presents  it  solitary  :  chemists  do 
not  know  how  to  insulate  it.  It  is  a  principle 
which  was  long  unknown.  It  is  absorbable  by 
combustible  bodies,  and  converts  them  into 
oxides  or  acids.  It  exists  universally  dispersed 
through  nature,  and  is  a  constituent  part  of 
atmospheric  air,  of  water,  acids,  earths,  and 
alkalis,  and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering,  is  that 
which  it  forms  with  light  and  caloric,  in  which 
state  it  constitutes  oxygen  gas. 

Oxygen  gas  is  an  elastic  invisible  fluid.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  odour.  According  to 
Dulon  and  Berzelius,  its  specific  gravity  is 
1T026;  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  34T09 
grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  entirely 
absorbable  by  combustible  bodies,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  disengage  its  caloric  and  light,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  consequence  a  strong  heat  and  flame. 
Its  power  of  refracting  light  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  known  substance.  It  is  indispensable 
to  respiration.  It  hastens  germination.  It  is 
the  great  supporter  of  combustion.  See  Com¬ 
bustion.  It  combines  with  every  combustible 
body,  with  all  the  metals,  and  with  the  greater 
number  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is  called 
oxidisement,  or  oxygenation  ;  and  the  bodies  with 
which  it  is  combined  are  either  oxides,  or  acids. 
Lavoisier  regarded  oxygen  as  the  sole  acidify¬ 
ing  principle,  an  opinion  which  is  now  known 
to  be  erroneous.  See  Acid. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  bodies  from 
which  we  may,  by  art,  obtain  oxygen  gas.  It 
is  most  amply  obtained  from  the  oxides  of  man¬ 
ganese,  lead,  or  mercury;  from  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash;  from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and 
from  chlorate  of  potash  or  soda.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  great  many  other  substances  from 
which  oxygen  gas  may  be  procured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a  state 
of  great  purity,  pure  chloride  of  potash  or  soda 
must  be  made  use  of.  With  this  view,  put  some 
of  the  salt  into  a  small  earthen  or  glass  retort, 
the  neck  of  which  is  placed  under  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough,  filled  with  water,  and 
heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp.  The  salt 
will  begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen  gas  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  abundance,  and  of  great  purity,  which 
may  be  collected  and  preserved  over  water. 

Chlorate  of  potash  consists  of  oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  potash.  At  an  elevated  temperature,  a  de¬ 
composition  takes  place,  the  oxygen  unites  with 
the  caloric,  and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  chlorate 
becomes  therefore  converted  into  chloride  of  pot¬ 
ash. 
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2.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  from 
the  green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose,  fill  a  bell-glass  with  water, 
introduce  fresh-gathered  green  leaves  under  it, 
and  place  the  bell  or  receiver,  inverted,  in  a 
vessel  containing  the  same  fluid  ;  expose  the 
apparatus  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  very  pure 
oxygen  gas  will  be  liberated. 

The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  proportioned 
to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
light :  the  quantity  diflers  in  different  plants 
and  under  different  conditions. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  plants  decom¬ 
pose  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  water,  which 
serve  for  their  nourishment :  they  absorb  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  of  these  fluids,  disengag¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  oxygen  in  a  state  of  purity 
Light,  however,  favours  this  decompositioi 
greatly  :  in  proportion  as  the  oxygen  become: 
disengaged,  the  hydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  tin 
vegetable,  and  combines,  partly  with  the  carboi 
and  partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  &c 
of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  another  substance  fre 
quently  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  ga; 
in  the  following  manner  :  — 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce  i 
into  a  coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and  fit  t 
it  a  tube,  which  must  be  plunged  into  the  pnec  ^ 
tnatic  trough,  under  the  receiver  filled  wit  i 
water.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  properl  t 
adjusted,  heat  the  retort  gradually  till  it  bt 
comes  red  hot ;  the  oxygen  gas  will  then  be  di; 
engaged  rapidly. 

Nitrate  of  potash  consists  of  nitric  acid  an  i 
potash.  Nitric  acid  consists  again  of  oxyge  >. 
and  nitrogen.  On  exposing  the  salt  to  ignitioi  i 
a  partial  decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place 
the  greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  ac  . 
unites  with  caloric,  and  appears  under  the  for  d 
of  oxygen  gas.  The  other  part  remains  attache  ; 
to  the  potash,  forming  a  nitrate  of  potash. 

If  two  much  heat  be  applied,  particularly  t  i 
wards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  total  decompo;  n 
tion  of  the  nitric  acid  takes  place  :  the  oxyg>  ! 
gas,  in  that  case,  will  therefore  be  mingled  wi 
nitrogen  gas.  The  weight  of  the  two  gast  > 
when  collected,  will  be  found  to  correspoi  ! 
very  exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  acid  whi  a 
had  been  decomposed.  The  residue  then  h 
in  the  retort  is  potash. 

4.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  however,  a 
generally  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  g  \ 
on  account  of  its  cheapness.  This  native  oxi 
is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  :  a  stone,  or  rati 
an  iron  retort,  is  then  charged  w  ith  it  and  lieati 
As  soon  as  the  retort  becomes  ignited,  oxyg 
gas  is  obtained  plentifully. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  the  metal  cal 
manganese  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  / 
gether  with  many  earthy  impurities  :  on  app 
itig  heat,  part  of  the  solid  oxygen  quits  ' 
metal  and  unites  with  caloric,  to  form  o: 
gen  gas  ;  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  rema 
united  to  the  metal  with  a  forcible  allinii 
the  metal,  therefore,  approaches  to  the  meta 
state,  or  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  grey  oxidt 
manganese. 

One  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields 
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cards  of  1-100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas, 
nearly  pure.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  previously 
tdded  to  the  manganese,  the  gas  is  produced  by 
It  less  heat,  and  in  a  larger  quantity  :  a  glass 
retort  may  then  be  used,  and  the  heat  of  a  lamp 
s  sufficient. 

5.  lied  oxide  of  mercury  yields  oxygen  gas 
n  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manganese. 

This  oxide  consists  likewise  of  solid  oxygen 
md  mercury,  the  combination  of  which  takes 
alace  on  exposing  mercury  to  a  heat  ot  about 
>10°  Fahr.  At  this  degree  it  attracts  oxygen, 
ind  becomes  converted  into  an  oxide  ;  but  it 
he  temperature  be  increased,  the  attraction  of 
txygen  is  changed.  The  oxygen  then  attracts 
•atoric  more  strongly  than  it  did  the  mercury  ; 
t  therefore  abandons  the  latter,  and  forms  oxy¬ 
gen  gas,  while  the  mercury  re-appears  in  its  rne- 
allic  state. 

6.  Red  oxide  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas  on 
he  same  principle. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  See  Chlorine . 

OXYGENA'TION.  ( Oxygenatio,  onis.  f. ; 
rout  oxygen ,  and  yevvaw,  to  generate.)  This 
void  is  often  used  synonymously  with  oxidation; 
>ut  it  is  generally  employed  in  a  wider  sense  : 
very  union  with  oxygen,  whatever  the  product 
nay  be,  is  called  an  oxygenation ;  while  the 
erm  oxidation  is  applied  only  when  an  oxide  is 
ormed. 

Oxygenised  muriatic  acid.  See  Chlorine. 

Oxy'glycum.  ( urn ,  i.  n.  OguyAvicv ;  from 
i| us,  acid,  and  7 A .vkus,  sweet.)  A  kind  of 
ipomel. 

OXYIODE.  A  term  applied  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  the  triple  compounds  of  oxygen, 
odine,  and  the  metallic  basis.  Lussac  calls 

1  them  iodates. 

Oxyxaipathum.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from  o|w, 
icid,  and  AawaSov,  the  dock :  so  named  from 
ts  acidity.)  See  Rumex  acutus. 

O'XY'MEL.  {el,  elis.  n.  ;  from  o^vs,  acid, 
ind  /ueAi,  honey.)  Honey  and  vinegar  boiled 
.0  a  syrup.  Called  also  Adipson,  and  Mel 
ucetatum.  —  Take  of  clarified  honey,  ten  pounds; 
icetic  acid,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Heat  the  honey, 
md  add  the  acid  to  it.  This  preparation  of 
loney  and  vinegar  possesses  expectorant  virtues  ; 
ind  is  given,  with  this  intention,  in  humoral 
asthma  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest,  in  doses 
}f  one  or  two  drachms.  It  is  also  employed  in 
.lie  form  of  gargle,  when  diluted  with  water. 

Oxymel  ceruginis.  See  Linimentum  ceruginis. 

Oxymel  co'lchici.  Oxymel  of  meadow 
saffron  is  an  acrid  medicine,  but  is  nevertheless 
employed,  for  its  diuretic  virtues,  in  dropsies. 

Oxymel  scili.^e.  Take  of  clarified  honey, 
(three  pounds ;  vinegar  of  squills,  a  pint  and  a 
half.  Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  slow 
fire,  to  the  proper  thickness.  Oxymel  is  an 
(excellent  expectorant.  In  an  over  dose  it  acts 
as  an  emetic.  The  dose  is  from  jss.  to  ^ ij. 
It  is  a  very  frequent  ingredient  in  cough  mix¬ 
tures. 

Oxymel  simplex.  See  Oxymel. 

Oxymurias  hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri  bi- 
\chloridum. 

Oxymurias  potasses.  See  Potasses  chloras. 

Oiymurialic  acid.  See  Chlorine. 
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Oxymy'rrhine.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  o|us,  acute, 
and  yoppivt),  the  myrtle :  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed  leaves.) 
See  Myrlus  communis. 

Oxymy'rsine.  See  Myrlus  communis. 

Oxym'trum.  (From  o|us,  acid,  and  vi rpov, 
nitre.)  A  plaster  described  by  Aiitius,  com¬ 
posed  of  cerusse,  rock  salt,  nitre,  oil,  and 
vinegar. 

Oxyodic.  See  Iodic. 

OXYOPIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  o£us,  acute, 
and  on p,  the  eye.)  The  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  is  usual.  Thus  there  have  been 
instances  known  of  persons  who  could  see  the 
stars  in  the  day-time.  The  proximate  cause  is 
a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina.  It  has 
been  known  to  precede  the  gutta  serena  ;  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  prisoners  who  have 
been  long  detained  in  darkness  have  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  darkened  places. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA.  {a,  cc.  f.  ;  from 
o£vs,  acute,  and  cpAcya,  to  burn.)  An  acute 
inflammation. 

Oxyfhce'nia  raucTUS.  (0£uj,  acid,  and 
<poivil;,  reddish.)  The  tamarind  has  been  so 
called,  on  account  of  its  colour. 

OXYPHO  NIA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  o£w, 
sharp,  and  (poivr],  the  voice. )  An  acuteness  of 
voice.  See  Paraphonia. 

Oxyprussic  acid.  The  chloro-cyanie  acid 
has  been  so  called. 

Oxyre'gmia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  o(us,  acid, 
““it  epeiryo 1,  to  break  wind.)  An  acid  eruc¬ 
tation. 

Oxyrinchus.  See  Raia  oxyrinchus. 

Oxyruho'dinon.  (From  o£us,  acid,  and 
pobivov,  oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of  the  oil 
of  roses  and  vinegar. 

Oxysa'ccharum.  {urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  o|ej, 
acid,  and  oauxapov,  sugar.)  A  composition  of 
vinegar  and  sugar. 

Oxysu'lphuret.  The  sulphuret  of  a  metallic 
oxide. 

Oxyta'rtarus.  An  old  name  of  acetate  of 
potash. 

Oxy'tocus.  (O (utokos;  from  o£w,  quick, 
and  tiktu,  to  bring  forth.)  Expediting  deli¬ 
very. 

Oxytkiphy'llum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  o£w, 
acid,  and  rpupvAAou,  trefoil :  so  named  from  its 
acidity.)  See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

OX Y'U'llIS.  {is,  is.  m.  ;  from  o|us,  sharp, 
pointed,  and  ovpa,  the  tail.)  The  name  given 
by  lludolphi,  and  adopted  by  Bremser,  to  the 
thread-worm,  or  ascaris.  See  Vermes. 

Oyster.  See  Ostrea  edulis. 

Oyster  green  laver.  See  Uloa  lactuca. 

Oyster-shell.  See  Ostrea  edulis. 

OZ/E'NA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  of»j,  a  stench.) 
An  ulcer  situated  in  the  nose,  discharging  a 
fetid  purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  with  caries  of  the  bones.  Some  authors 
have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill-conditioned 
ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first  meaning  is  the 
original  one.  The  disease  is  described  as 
coming  on  with  a  trifling  tumefaction  and  red¬ 
ness  about  the  ala  nasi,  accompanied  with  a 
discharge  of  mucus,  with  which  the  nostril 
becomes  obstructed.  The  matter  gradually  as- 
3  II  2 
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sumes  the  appearance  of  pus,  is  most  copious  in  I 
tlie  morning,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  | 
sneezing,  and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulcer-  j 
ation  occasionally  extends  round  the  ala  nasi  to  i 
the  cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  j 
of  which  also  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozaena  is  ' 
often  connected  with  scrofulous  and  venereal  | 
complaints.  In  the  latter  cases,  portions  of  the  | 
ossa  spongiosa  often  come  away.  After  the  | 
complete  cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  an 
exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  | 
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up  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  ozama, 
until  it  is  detached.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks 
that  the  ozaena  frequently  occurs  as  a  symptom 
of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea.  It  may  perforate 
the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa  spongiosa,  and 
even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such  mischief  is  now  more 
frequently  the  effect  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea, 
than  of  lues  venerea.  The  ozaena  must  not  be 
confounded  with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw¬ 
bone. 

O'zymum.  See  Ocymum. 
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_  A  contraction  of  pugillus,  a  pugil,  or 
eighth  part  of  a  handful,  and  sometimes  a  con¬ 
traction  of  pars  or  partes,  a  part  or  parts. 

P.  JE.  A  contraction  of  partes  ccr/ua/is. 

P.  P.  A  contraction  of  preeparatus ;  also 
of  pulvis  patrum,  that  is,  powdered  cinchona. 

PA'BULUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  pasco,  to 
feed.)  Food ;  aliment. 

Pabulum  viive.  The  food  of  life.  Such 
are  the  different  kinds  of  aliment.  The  animal 
heat  and  spirits  were  also  so  called. 

PACIIYDE'RMA.  (naXv8eppos  ■,  from 
waxes,  thick,  and  deppa,  the  skin.)  An  order 
of  mammiferous  animals,  characterised  by  the 
thickness  of  their  hide,  as  the  elephant,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  &c.  This  term  is  sometimes  improperly 
written  pachydermata.  Compare  Echinoderma. 

Pachy'ntica.  (From  7raxwai,  to  incrassate.) 
Medicines  which  have  the  property  of  incras- 
sating  or  thickening  the  fluids. 

P/ED  A'NCII ONE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  wats,  a 
child,  and  ayxu>  to  strangle.)  A  fatal  kind  of 
angina  peculiar  to  children,  described  by  some 
old  writers. 

l’JE'D  AltTHllO'C  ACE.  (c,  cs.  f. ;  from 
TTciis,  a  boy,  apdpov,  a  joint,  and  Kanor,  an  evil.) 
The  joint  evil.  The  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
joints  to  which  children  are  subject. 

PZE'D  O-  N  O  SO'L  ()  G  Y.  ( Padonosologia. 
From  wa.LS,  a  child,  vocrus,  a  disease,  and  Aoyos,  a 
discourse.)  The  study  of  the  diseases  of  children. 

Pcenea.  See  Pencca. 

P/EO'NIA.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  Peeon,  who 
cured  Pluto  with  it,  when  wounded  by  Her¬ 
cules.)  Family. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnocan  system.  Class,  Polyandria  ,  Order, 
ZHgynia. 

o.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
[crony.  See  Pcconia  officinalis . 

Paconia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  commqn  pieony  ;  male  and  female  paeony. 
This  plant,  Paonia, — foliis  oblongis,  of  Lin- 
nams,  has  long  been  considered  as  a  powerful 
medicine;  and,  till  lately,  had  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  in  which  the 
two  common  varieties  of  this  plant  are  indis¬ 
criminately  directed  for  use;  and,  on  the  autho¬ 


rity  of  G.  Bauhin,  improperly  distinguished 
into  male  and  female  paeony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  the  p;eony  have,  when 
fresh,  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat  of 
the  narcotic  kind,  and  a  mucilaginous  subacrid 
taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and 
astringency.  In  drying,  they  lose  their  smell 
and  part  of  their  taste.  Extracts  made  from 
them  by  water  are  almost  insipid,  as  well  as  in- 
odorous:  but  extracts  made  by  rectified  spirits 
are  manifestly  bitterish,  and  considerably  astrin-  i 
gent.  The  flowers  have  rather  more  smell  than  I 
any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  a  rough 
sweetish  taste,  which  they  impart,  together  with  1 
their  colour,  both  to  water  and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  paiony  havt  I 
been  esteemed  in  the  character  of  an  anodyns 
and  corroborant,  but  more  especially  the  roots 
which,  since  the  days  of  Galen,  have  been  verj 
commonly  employed  as  a  remedy  for  the  epi-  d 
lepsy.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  usual  to  cut  tin 
root  into  thin  slices,  which  were  to  be  attache:  N 
to  a  string,  and  suspended  about  the  neck  as  at  I 
amulet :  if  this  failed  of  success,  the  patien 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of  thi 
root,  which  Willis  directs  to  be  given  in  thi 
form  of  a  powder,  and  in  the  quantity  of  ; 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  which,  a 
we  are  informed,  both  infants  and  adults  wen 
cured  of  this  disease.  Other  authors  recom 
mended  the  expressed  juice  to  be  given  in  wine 
and  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most  etfectua 
way  of  administering  this  plant.  Many  writ 
ers,  however,  especially  in  modern  times,  fron 
repeated  trials  of  the  pteony  in  epileptic  case:  i 
have  found  it  of  no  use  whatever;  though  Pro  a 
lessor  Home,  who  gave  the  radix  pteonise  t 
two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  dc 
dares  that  one  received  a  temporary  advantag  i 
from  its  use.  Of  the  good  effects  of  this  plan 
in  other  disorders,  we  find  no  instances  re 
corded. 

PA'GINA.  (a,<r.f.)  The  surface  of  a  leal 

Paigil.  See  Primula  veris. 

Pain.  See  Dolor. 

Painter's  colic.  See  Colica  pictonum. 

Pakfono.  The  white  copper  of  the  Chinesi 
said  to  be  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc. 
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Palate.  Sec  Palatum. 

Palati  circumjlexus.  See  Circunif exus palati. 
Palati  levator.  See  Levator  palati. 

Pala'ti  os.  The  palate  bone.  The  palate  is 
armed  by  two  bones  of  very  irregular  figure. 
They  are  placed  between  the  ossa  maxillaria 
uperiora  and  the  os  sphenoides,  at  the  back 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  extend  from 
bence  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 

Each  of  these  bones  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.  the  inferior,  or  square  portion,  the 
oterygoid  process,  the  nasal  lamella,  and  orhitar 
process.  The  first  of  these,  or  the  square  part 
>f  the  bone,  helps  to  form  the  palate  ot  the 
aiouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  internal  edge 
ises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part  of  the  sep- 
um  narium.  The  pterygoid  process,  which  is 
mailer  above  than  below,  is  so  named  from  its 
teing  united  with  the  pterygoid  process  ot  the 
phenoid  bone,  with  which  it  helps  to  form  the 
oterygoid  fossas.  It  is  separated  from  the  square 
oart  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nasal  lamella,  by 
m  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied  to  such  another 
n  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  passage  for  a  branch 
if  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  nasal  lamella  is 
nothing  more  than  a  very  thin  bony  plate,  which 
irises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  external  edge 
if  the  square  part  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  sur¬ 
face  is  concave,  and  furnished  with  a  ridge, 
which  supports  the  back  part  of  the  os  spongio¬ 
sum  inferius.  Externally  it  is  convex,  and 
irmly  united  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The  or- 
ntar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any  other 
lart  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  when 
it  helps  to  form  the  orbit ;  and  when  viewed  in 
its  place,  we  see  it  contiguous  to  that  part  of 
the  orbit  which  is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare, 
and  appearing  as  a  small  triangle  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  orbitar  process  of  this  last- 
mentioned  bone.  This  fourth  part  of  the  os 
palati  likewise  helps  to  form  the  zygomatic  fossa 
:on  each  side,  and  there  its  surface  is  concave. 
Between  this  orbitar  process  and  the  sphenoid 
bone  a  hole  is  formed,  through  which  an  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve  are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils. 
This  hole  is  called  the  posterior  palatine  fora- 
imen.  The  ossa  palati  are  complete  in  the  foetus. 
They  arc  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora, 
os  sphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa  spongiosa  in- 
iferiora,  and  vomer. 

Palati  tensor.  See  Circumflexus  palati. 

PA'LATINE.  Palatinus.  Appertaining  to 
the  palate. 

Palatine  foramina.  There  are  two,  the 
•  anterior  and  posterior.  See  Foramen  incisorium 
and  Palati  os. 

Pala'to-pharynge'us.  (So  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  the  pha¬ 
rynx.)  A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry 
of  the  fauces.  Thyro-staphilinus,  of  Dou  glas. 

>  Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus,  of  Winslow.  It 
arises  by  a  broad  beginning  from  the  middle  of 
ithe  velum  pendulum  palati,  at  the  root  of  the 
uvula,  posteriorly,  and  from  the  tendinous  ex- 
.  pansion  of  the  circumflexus  palati.  The  fibres 
are  collected  within  the  posterior  arch  behind 
the  tonsils,  and  run  backwards  to  the  top  and 
lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  where  the  fibres 
are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  pf  the  stylo- 
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pharyngeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  uvula  and  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  palati  downwards,  and  backwards,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
pharynx  upwards,  and  shorten  it;  with  the  con¬ 
strictor  superior  pharyngis  and  tongue,  it  assists 
in  shutting  the  passage  into  the  nostrils;  and  in 
swallowing,  it  thrusts  the  food  from  the  fauces 
into  the  pharynx. 

Pala/to-salpince'us.  (From  palatum,  the 
palate,  and  cra\my^,  a  trumpet :  so  called  from 
its  origin  in  the  palate,  and  its  trumpet-like 
shape. )  See  Circumjlexus. 

Palato-staphilinus.  See  Azygos  uvulae. 

PALA'TUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  palo,  to 
hedge  in :  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were, 
by  the  teeth.)  1.  The  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

2.  An  eminence  of  the  inferior  lip  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  mouth  of  gaping  blossoms, 
wdiich  closes  them ;  as  in  Antirrhinum.  See 
Corolla. 

Palatum  durum.  The  hard  palate,  or  that 
part  which  is  the  fore-part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  has  the  bones  of  the  palate  to  form 
it. 

Palatum  molle.  The  soft  palate.  This 
lies  behind  the  bony  palate ;  and  from  the  middle 
of  it  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

PA'LEA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  chaff.)  Palma.  Chaff. 
Applied,  in  the  language  of  botany,  to  short, 
linear,  obtuse,  dry  scales. 

PALEA'CEUS.  (From palea,  chaff)  Pa¬ 
leaceous  :  chaffy,  or  covered  with  chaff.  Applied, 
by  botanists,  to  the  receptacles  of  plants ;  as 
those  of  Xeranthemum,  Zinnia,  Anthemis,  &c. 
See  Receptaculum. 

Palimpi'ssa.  (From  iraMv,  again,  and  mffera, 
pitch.)  Dioscorides  says  that  dry  pitch  is  thus 
named,  because  it  is  prepared  of  pitch  twice 
boiled. 

Palindro'mia.  (noAiy,  again,  and  opoftos, 
a  course.)  This  term  is  used  by  Hippocrates 
for  any  regurgitation  of  humours  to  the  more 
noble  parts ;  and  sometimes  for  the  return  of  a 
distemper. 

Paliu'rus.  (From  7raAAw,  to  move,  and 
ovpov,  urine  :  or  from  7raAie,  again,  and  ovpov, 
urine,  so  called  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The 
Rhamnus  paliurus. 

PALLA'UIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.)  A  metal,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  associated  with  pla- 
tina,  among  the  ores  of  which  he  supposes  its 
ores  to  exist,  or  an  alloy  of  it  with  iridium  and 
osmium ;  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  crude 
platina,  though  it  is  harder  and  heavier. 

PALLIATIVE.  (Palliativus ;  from  pallio, 
to  dissemble.)  Applied  to  anything  which  is 
given  with  an  intent  to  palliate  or  relieve  a 
disease,  but  is  not  capable  ol  effecting  a  cure. 

Palm.  See  Palma. 

Palm  oil.  See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Palm  tree.  See  Palmee. 

PA'LMA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  iraAAw,  to  move.) 
1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  palm  tree.  See  Palmee. 

Palma  ady.  See  Ady. 

Palma  Christi,  See  Ricinus, 
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Pa/i.m a'..  (From  palma,  the  hand :  so  called 
because  the  leaves  are  extended  from  the  top, 
like  the  fingers  upon  the  hand.)  Palms.  One 
of  the  natural  families  of  plants  which  have 
trunks  similar  to  trees,  but  come  under  the  term 
stipes,  the  tops  being  frondeseent,  that  is,  sending 
oft’  leaves.  Palms  are  the  most  lofty,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  most  long-lived  of  plants, 
and  are,  therefore,  commonly  considered  as 
trees.  But  they  are,  in  reality,  perennial  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  growth  of  trees  in  general.  Palms  are 
formed  of  successive  circular  crowns  of  leaves, 
which  spring  directly  from  the  root.  These 
leaves,  and  their  footstalks,  are  furnished  with 
bundles  of  large  sap-vessels,  and  returning 
vessels,  like  the  leaves  of  trees  :  when  one  circle 
of  them  has  performed  its  office,  another  is 
formed  within  it,  which,  being  confined  below, 
necessarily  arises  a  little  above  the  former. 
Thus,  successive  circles  grow  one  above  the 
other;  by  which  the  vertical  increase  of  the 
plant  is  almost  without  end.  Each  circle  of 
leaves  is  independent  of  its  predecessor,  and  has 
its  own  cluster  of  vessels  ;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  aggregation  of  woody  circles. 

Palmar  arch.  The  radial  artery  forms  an 
arch  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  called 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  the  ulnar  artery  one 
which  is  called  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  See 
Radial  artery  and  Ulnar  artery. 

Palmar  aponeurosis.  See  Palmaris  longus. 

PALMA'RIS.  (From  palma,  the  hand.) 
Belonging  to  the  hand. 

Palmaris  brevis.  Palmaris  brevis  vel  caro- 
quadrata,  of  Douglas.  A  small,  thin,  cuta¬ 
neous,  flexor  muscle  of  the  hand,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  wrist  and  the  little  finger.  Fallopius 
tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  by  Cananus. 
Winslow  names  it  palmaris  cutaneus.  It  arises 
from  a  small  part  of  the  internal  annular  liga¬ 
ment  and  inner  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  pal¬ 
maris,  and  is  inserted  by  small  bundles  of  fleshy 
fibres  into  the  os  pisiforme,  and  into  the  skin 
and  fat  that  cover  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
This  muscle  seems  to  assist  in  contracting  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmaris  cutaneus.  See  Palmaris  brevis. 

Palmaris  longus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
arm,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediately 
under  the  integuments.  Ulnaris  gracilis,  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  but  soon  becomes 
fleshy;  and,  after  continuing  so  about  three 
inches,  terminates  in  a  long  slender  tendon, 
which,  near  the  wrist,  separates  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  internal 
annular  ligament,  and  the  other  loses  itself  in  a 
tendinous  membrane,  that  is  nearly  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  shape,  and  extends  over  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  from  the  carpal  ligament  to  the  roots  of 
the  fingers,  and  is  called  aponeurosis  palmaris. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  expansion  adhere 
strongly  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  separate 
the  muscles  and  tendons  of  each  linger.  Several 
anatomical  writers  have  considered  this  apo¬ 
neurosis  as  a  production  of  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle,  but  seemingly  without  reason,  because 
we  now  and  then  find  the  latter  wholly  inserted 


into  the  carpal  ligament,  in  which  case  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  from  the  aponeurosis  in  question; 
and,  in  some  subjects,  the  palmaris  longus  is 
wanting,  but  the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be 
found.  Rhodius,  indeed,  says  that  the  latter  is 
now  and  then  deficient ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  mistaken.  This  muscle 
bends  the  hand,  and  may  assist  in  its  pronation  ; 
it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the  aponeurosis  pal¬ 
maris. 


PALMA'TUS.  Palmate:  hand-shaped. 
Applied  to  leaves  cut,  as  it  were,  into  several 
oblong,  nearly  equal  segments,  about  half-way, 
or  rather  more,  towards  the  base,  leaving  an 
entire  space  like  the  palm  of  the  hand;  as  in 
Passiflora  ceerulea. 

PALMPPIDES.  (From  palma,  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  pcs,  a  foot.)  An  order  of 
birds,  including  those  which  are  web-footed. 

I’a/lmos.  (IlaApos;  from  iraWm,  to  beat.) 
A  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Pa'lmula.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  palma, 
the  hand;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  1.  A  date. 

2.  The  broad  and  flat  end  of  a  rib.  — New¬ 


ton. 

Palo  tie  vaca.  See  Galactodendron,  in  the 
Supplement. 

Pal pa'tion.  Palpatio.  (From  palpo,  to 
feel.)  Manual  examination.  Sec  Exploratio. 

PA'LPEBRA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  palpitando, 
from  their  frequent  motion.)  The  eyelid,  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  upper  and  under;  at  each  end 
they  unite  and  form  the  eanthi. 

Palpebral  superioris,  levator.  See  Levator 
palpebrre  superioris. 

Palpebrarum  aperiens  rectus.  See  Levator\ 
palpebrre  superioris. 

Pa'lpebral.  Appertaining  to  the  palpebral 
or  eyelid. 

P ALPITA'TION.  ( Palpitatio ,  onis.  f.  :| 
from  palpito,  to  beat,  leap,  or  throb. )  A  throb¬ 
bing  motion  of  any  part,  particularly  of  tin) 
heart. 

Pa'lfus.  Palpitation  of  the  heart.  Sec  Heart 
diseases  of  the. 

Palsy.  See  Paralysis. 

Palsy,  mercurial.  See  Diseases  of  artizans. 

Paluda'pium.  (urn,  ii.  n. ;  from  pains, 
lake,  and  apium,  smallage  :  so  named  becaus 
it  grows  in  and  about  rivulets.)  A  species  t 
smallage. 

Palus  sanctus.  Guaiacum  wood. 

Pamfhi'lium.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  ir as,  a 
and  ipiAos,  grateful  :  so  called  from  its  extensnl 
usefulness.)  A  plaster  described  by  Galen. 

PAM PI'N  I  FORM.  (Papiniformis ;  fro 
pampinus,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  a  likeness 
Resembling  a  tendril :  applied  to  the  spermat| 
chord,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

PANACE'A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  vac,  the  nei| 
ter  of  war,  all,  and  aueopai,  to  cure.)  An  ef 
thet  given  by  the  ancients  to  those  remedi 
which  they  conceived  would  cure  every  diseasl 
Unfortunately  for  men  of  the  present  day  thij 
are  no  such  remedies. 

Panacea  anglica.  Magnesia 

Panacea  dulcis  holsati.k.  The  sulph: 
of  potash. 

Panacea  duflicata.  Sulphate  of  potash. 
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Panacea,  geauberi.  Sulphate  of  potash. 

Panacea  hoesatica.  Sulphate  of  potash. 

Panacea  eapsorum.  The  Arnica  montana. 

Panacea  mercuriales.  Calomel. 

Panacea  soeutiva.  Magnesia. 

Panacea  vegetabieis.  Saffron. 

PANA'DA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  diminutive  of  pane, 
read,  Ital.)  Patiala.  Panatella.  Bread  boiled 
n  water  to  the  consistence  of  pap.  Dry  bis¬ 
uits  soaked  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Panale'thes.  (navaAqfles ;  from  trav,  all,  and 
aApBps,  true.)  A  name  of  a  cephalic  plaster, 
from  its  universal  efficacy. 

Pa'naris.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.)  See 
Paronychia. 

Panari'tia.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.) 
See  Paronychia. 

PA'NAX.  (ax,  acts,  f.;  a  name  borrowed 
rout  the  old  Greek  botanists,  whose  tr ava£,  or 
ravainp,  was  so  denominated,  from  irav,  all,  and 
ikos,  medicine,  because  of  its  universal  virtues. 
The  name  being  unoccupied,  Linnreus  adopted 
t  for  the  Chinese  ginseng,  that  famous  restor¬ 
ative  and  panacea,  the  reputed  virtues  of  which 
Held  in  no  respect  to  the  ancient  panax.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean 
i.ystem.  Class,  Polygamia  ;  Order  Dicecia. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Hercules’  all-heal.  See 
Easerpitium  chironi u  m. 

Panax  quinquefolium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ginseng 
oot. 

Panax  —  foliis  terms  quinatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
Hie  root  is  imported  into  this  country  scarcely 
he  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about  three  or 
our  inches  long,  frequently  forked,  transversely 
vrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally 
md  externally  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  To 
he  taste  it  discovers  a  mucilaginous  sweetness, 
ipproaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied 
vith  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  a  slight 
iromatic  warmth.  The  Chinese  ascribe  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtues  to  the  root  of  ginseng,  and  have 
10  confidence  in  any  medicine,  unless  in  com- 
tiination  with  it.  In  Europe,  however,  it  is 
ter y  seldom  employed. 

Panchre'stos.  (os,  i.  m.  ;  from  trait,  all, 
md  xPWrros,  useful :  so  named  from  its  genera! 
lsefulness.)  Panchreslon.  An  epithet  of  several 
Greek  collyria. 

Panchymago'gus.  (From  trait,  all,  x^/tos, 
uimour,  and  ayw,  to  expel.  A  term  anciently 
applied  to  medicines  that  were  supposed  to 
mrge  all  humours  alike. 

PANCIE'NUS.  (From  watt,  all,  and  KOIVOS, 
■omraon.)  Synonymous  with  epidemic. 

Pancra'tium.  ( urn ,  ii.  n.  ;  from  trait,  all, 
find  Kparos,  strength  :  and  derived  by  some  from 
ras,  all,  and  Kpare at,  to  conquer;  and  applied 
j-o  plants  from  their  supposed  power  in  over- 
oming  all  obstructions.)  1.  An  athletic  ex¬ 
ercise  used  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  The  squill.  See  Scilla  maritima. 

Pa'ncreas.  («.«,  at  is.  n.  ;  from  irav,  all,  and 
epeas,  flesh  :  so  called  from  its  fleshy  consistence.'' 
■A  glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  long 
i  gure,  compared  to  a  dog’s  tongue,  situated  in 
he  epigastric  region  under  the  stomach.  The 
■rolonged  portion  at  the  right  extremity  has 
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been  called  Pancreas  Asellii,  after  Caspar  Asselli 
the  anatomist.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable 
small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  unite 
and  form  one  duct,  called  the  pancreatic  duct; 
which  perforates  the  duodenum  with  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in 
its  nature  similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intestines. 
The  pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  splenic. 
The  veins  evacuate  themselves  into  the  splenic 
vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  par  vagurn  and 
great  intercostal.  The  use  of  the  pancreas  is  to 
secrete  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  chyle  in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity 
ot  the  fluid  secreted  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must 
be  very  considerable,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pancreas  being  three 
times  larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer  place.  It 
is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the  circulating  blood, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  viscera  in  the 
full  abdomen.  Its  great  utility  appears  from 
its  constancy,  being  found  in  almost  all  animals  : 
not  is  this  refuted  by  the  few  experiments,  in 
which  a  part  of  it  was  cut  out  from  a  robust 
animal,  without  occasioning  death  ;  because  the 
whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
duodenum  ;  for  even  a  part  of  the  lungs  may 
be  cut  out  without  producing  death,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  useless.  It  seems  principally 
to  dilute  the  viscid  cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its 
acrimony,  and  to  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence 
it  is  poured  into  a  place  remote  from  the  duct, 
from  the  liver,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall¬ 
bladder.  Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  humours, 
it  dilutes  and  resolves  the  mass  of  aliments,  and 
performs  every  other  office  of  the  saliva. 

Pancreas  asellii.  See  Pancreas. 

P ANCREA'TIC.  ( Pancreaticus ;  from  pan¬ 
creas,  the  name  of  a  viscus.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  duct.  See  Ductus  pancreaticus. 

Pa  n  creatic  juice.  See  Pancreas. 

PANCRE  ATFTIS.  Inflammation  of  the 
pancreas. 

P ancreato^ncus.  (From  tr aynpeas,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  and  oynos,  a  tumour.)  A  hard  tumour  of 
the  pancreas. 

Pancre'ne.  (From  trait,  all,  and  uppity,  a 
fountain.)  A  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
pancreas. 

Pandaei/tium.  A  w'hitlow. 

P  A  NDE'MIC.  ( Pandem  icus ;  from  trait, 
all,  and  Sppos,  the  people.)  Synonymous  with 
epidemic. 

PANDICULA'TION.  ( Pandiculatio,  onis. 
f. ;  from  paruliculo,  to  gape  and  stretch. )  Yawn¬ 
ing  and  stretching  ;  such  as  often  accompanies 
the  cold  lit  of  an  ague. 

PANDU'RIFORM.  Panduriformis.  Fid¬ 
dle-shaped.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  is  oblong, 
broad  at  the  two  extremities,  and  contracted  in 
the  middle,  as  in  the  fiddle-dock,  Iiumex putcher. 

PANPCULA.  (a,  w.  f.)  A  panicle.  A 
species  of  compound  inflorescence  which  bears 
the  flowers  in  a  sort  of  loose,  subdivided  bunch 
or  cluster,  without  any  order,  appearing  like  a 
branched  spike.  The  flowers  of  the  /'Esenins 
hippocastanum,  Rhus  colinus,  Gypsophila  pa- 
niculala,  and  Syringa  vulgaris,  are  good  examples 
of  a  panicle  ;  but  this  species  of  inflorescence 
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occurs  most  in  grasses;  as  in  Poet  aquatica.  A 
panicle  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Patulous,  when  the  stalks  are  distant,  lax, 
or  spreading;  as  in  Panicula patula,  and  Cam¬ 
panula  patula. 

2.  Coarctate,  when  dense  or  crowded ;  as  in 
Campanula  rapunculus. 

3.  Dichotomous,  forked  ;  as  in  Linumflavum. 

4.  Brachiatc,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs ; 
as  in  Salvia  panicutata. 

!>.  Divaricate,  a  more  spreading  one  than  the 
patulous  ;  as  in  the  Prenanthes  muralis. 

PANICULA'TUS.  Paniculate:  hunched 
like  a  panicle. 

PA'NICUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  a paniculis,  from 
its  many  panicles  :  the  spike  consisting  of  innu¬ 
merable  thick  seeds,  disposed  in  many  panicles.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean 
system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Panicum  italic  dm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian  millet- 
seed,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  being  a 
constant  ingredient  in  soups,  and  made  into  a 
variety  of  forms  for  the  table. 

Panicum  miliaceum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  millet-seed. 
They  are  esteemed  as  a  nutritious  article  of 
diet,  and  are  often  made  into  puddings  in  this 
country. 

PANIS.  (is,  is.  m.)  Bread.  See  Bread. 

Panis  cuculi.  See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Panis  poroi'nus.  A  species  of  cyclamen. 

PANNI'CULUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  a  small 
piece  of  cloth  ;  from  pannus,  cloth.)  Applied, 
in  Anatomy,  to  the  adipose  membrane — panni- 
cutus  adiposus ;  and  to  the  subcutaneous  muscle 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds — panniculus  carno- 
sus . 

Panno'nica.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  pannus,  a 
rag :  so  called  because  its  stalk  is  divided  into 
many  uneven  points,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  ot 
rag.)  See  Hypochrcris  maculata. 

PA'NNUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  a  piece  of  cloth.) 

1.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eye.  See  Pterygium. 

3.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 

Pano'chia.  A  bubo  in  the  groin. 

PANOPHO'BIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Tlar,  a 

Greek  deity,  and  <po§os,  fear.)  That  kind  of 
melancholy  which  is  principally  characterised 
by  groundless  fears. 

Pansy.  See  Viola  tricolor. 

Pantago'gus.  (From  7ras,  all,  and  ayw,  to 
drive  out.)  Expelling  all  morbid  humours. 

Panto'lmujs.  (From  7rar,  all,  and  t ubpaui, 
to  dare  :  so  named  from  its  general  uses.) 
The  name  of  a  troch  described  by  vEgincta. 

Pantophobia.  See  Fanophobia. 

PA'NUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  a  weaver’s  roll.)  1. 
A  glandular  tumour  or  bubo. 

2.  Synonymous  with  phygethlon. 

PAPA'VER.  (er,  eris.  n.  ;  from  pappa, 
pap  :  so  called  because  nurses  used  to  mix  this 
plant  in  children’s  food  to  relieve  the  colic  and 
make  them  sleep. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of 

plants  in  the  Linntcan  system.  Class,  Poly - 
andria;  Order ,  Monogynia.  The  poppy. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  white 
poppy.  See  Papavcr  somniferum, 
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Papaver  alrum.  The  white  poppy.  Sec 

Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaver  erraticum.  See  Papaver  rheeas. 

Papaver  nigrum.  The  black  poppy.  This 
is  merely  a  variety  of  the  white  poppy  pro¬ 
ducing  black  seeds.  See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaver  riiceas.  The  systematic  and  phar- 
macopoeial  name  of  the  red  corn  poppy  :  called 
also  Papaver  erraticum. 

Papaver - capsulis  glabris  globosis,  caule-pi - 

loso  multifioro  ;  Jo l i is  pennatifidis  incisis,  of  Lin- 
nauts.  The  heads  of  this  species,  like  those  of 
the  somniferum,  contain  a  milky  juice  of  a 
narcotic  quality,  from  which  an  extract  is 
prepared  that  has  been  successfully  employed  [ 
as  a  sedative.  The  ilowers  have  somewhat  of 
the  smell  of  opium,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness. 

A  syrup  of  these  flowers  is  directed  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been  thought  i 
useful  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral,  and  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  coughs  and  catarrhal  affections.  See  i 
Syruptus  rhaados. 

Papaver  somni'ferum.  The  systematic  name  1 
of  the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Linnteus  describes  the  plant:  — Papaver  — 
calycibus,  capsulisque  glabris,  foliis  amplericauli-  i 
bus  incisis.  This  drug  is  also  called  opium  \ 
thebaicum,  from  being  anciently  prepared  chiefly  i 
at  Thebes :  Opion,  and  manus  Dei,  from  its 
extensive  medical  virtues,  &c.  The  Arabians 
called  it  affion  and  afium.  It.  is  the  concreted  \ 
milky  juice  of  the  capsule  or  head  of  the  poppy,  j 
It  is  brought  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  poppies  | 
are  cultivated  for  this  use  in  fields,  as  corn  t 
among  us.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  collected  : 
has  been  described  long  ago  by  Kamtpfer  and 
others ;  but  the  most  circumstantial  detail  of 
the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the  method  of 
procuring  the  opium,  is  that  given  by  Kerr,  as  i 
practised  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  He  says, 

“  The  field  being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  I 
and  harrow,  and  reduced  to  an  exact  level 
superficies,  it  is  then  divided  into  quadrangular  , 
areas  of  seven  feet  long,  and  five  feet  in  breadth, 
leaving  two  feet  of  interval,  which  is  raised  five 
or  six  inches,  and  excavated  into  an  aqueduct 
for  conveying  water  to  every  area,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  a  well  in  every  cultivated  | 
field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  October  or  No-  | 
vember.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  j 
eight  inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  arc  | 
plentifully  supplied  with  water;  when  the 
young  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they 
are  watered  more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator  i 
spreads  all  over  the  areas  a  nourishing  compost  » 
of  ashes,  human  excrements,  cow-dung,  and  a 
large  portion  of  nitrous  earths,  scraped  from  the 
highways  and  old  mud  walls.  M  hen  the  plants 
are  nigh  flowering,  they  are  watered  profusely,  j 
to  increase  the  juice.  W  hen  the  capsules  arc  J 
half  grown,  no  more  water  is  given,  and  they 
1  begin  to  collect  the  opium.  At  sunset  they  i 
make  two  longitudinal  double  incisions  upon 
each  half-ripe  capsule,  passing  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  and  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the 
j  internal  cavity  of  the  capsule.  I  he  incisions 
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i vc  repeated  every  evening  until  each  capsule  I 
nas  received  six  or  eight  wounds;  then  they  are 
dlowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  ripe  capsules 
(ifi'ord  little  or  no  juice.  If  the  wound  was 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  cicatrix  would 
■)e  too  soon  formed.  The  night  dews,  by  their 
moisture,  favour  the  exstillation  of  the  juice. 
Earlv  in  the  morning,  old  women,  hoys,  and 
girls  collect  the  juice,  by  scraping  it  oft  the 
wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and  deposit  the 
whole  in  an  earthern  pot,  where  it  is  worked  by 
the  hand,  in  the  open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes 
of  a  considerable  spissitude.  It  is  then  iormed 
into  cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthern 
basins  to  be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes 
are  covered  over  with  leaves,  and  dried  until 
they  are  fit  for  sale.  Opium  is  frequently  adul¬ 
terated  with  cow-dung,  the  extract  of  the 
poppy-plant  procured  by  boiling,  and  various 
other  substances  which  they  keep  in  secrecy.” 
This  process,  however,  is  now  but  rarely  prac¬ 
tised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug  being  too 
great  to  be  supplied  by  that  method  of  col¬ 
lection. 

It  comes  to  the  European  market  in  flattish 
cakes,  sprinkled  with  pieces  of  dried  leaves,  and 
with  the  seed  capsules  of  some  species  of  rumex. 
It  should  be  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  a  tough 
consistency,  and  a  tolerably  smooth  and  uniform 
texture.  Its  peculiar  narcotic  smell  should  be 
strong  and  fresh,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
burnt  odour.  Its  taste  is  nauseously  bitter,  and 
slightly  warm  and  acrid.  Those  pieces  which 
are  very  soft,  full  of  herbaceous  impurities,  con¬ 
taining  patches  of  a  very  dark  brown  or  black 
extract,  of  an  empyreumatic  odour,  or  not  smell¬ 
ing  duly  narcotic,  are  in  general  adulterated ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  bullets  concealed 
in  masses  even  of  the  best  opium.  When  good 
opium  is  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  brittle,  and 
affords  a  yellow  brown  powder.  It  burns  with 
flame,  and  exhales  an  odour  in  which  may  be 
traced  some  resemblance  to  that  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter.  These  are  the  characters  of  the  most  ge¬ 
nuine  opium  which  reaches  this  country,  and 
which  is  imported  from  Turkey:  an  inferior 
article,  of  a  much  darker  colour,  a  less  narcotic 
odour,  and  more  bitter  in  taste,  is  imported 
under  the  name  of  East  India  opium.  It  is 
frequently  mixed  with  the  Turkey  opium,  an 
article  which,  on  account  of  its  large  con¬ 
sumption,  and  high  price,  is  open  to  a  great 
variety  of  adulterations,  both  abroad  and  at 
home:  indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  much 
unadulterated  opium  ever  reaches  this  country. 
Opium  of  a  very  excellent  quality  has  been 
■  grown  in  England;  and  in  medicinal  powers  it 
has  been  found  fully  as  effective  as  the  foreign  : 
but  the  coldness  and  changeable  nature  of  our 
climate  renders  it  unlikely  that  it  should  ever  be 
produced  here  in  any  considerable  quantity,  so 
as  even  to  supply  a  small  part  of  the  commercial 
demands  for  this  drug. 

The  chemical  nature  of  opium  has  long  been 
matter  of  inquiry  :  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  J 
subject  has  been  at  all  satisfactorily  investigated, 
and  that,  through  the  researches  of  Sertuerner,  j 
llobiquet,  and  several  other  chemists,  we  have  ! 
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been  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  salifiable  base  in  opium,  to  which  the 
name  of  morphia  has  been  given,  and  to  which 
its  activity  as  a  narcotic  may  probably  be  exclu¬ 
sively  ascribed. 

Morphia,  not  in  a  very  pure  state,  is  copi¬ 
ously  precipitated  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
strong  solution  of  opium  ;  but  a  better  mode  of 
obtaining  it  is  to  triturate  powdered  opium  into 
a  thin  paste  with  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  to 
add  six  or  eight  parts  of  water.  The  liquor 
may  be  filtered  off  through  coarse  paper,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  a  small  additional  por¬ 
tion  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  as  before.  Add 
excess  of  ammonia  to  the  filtered  liquors,  which 
will  occasion  a  precipitate,  to  be  collected  in  a 
filter  :  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  about  otic 
fifth  its  bulk  ;  add  a  little  more  ammonia,  and  a 
second  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  may  be 
added  to  the  former.  These  precipitates  are 
impure  morphia  :  they  may  be  cleansed  by  di¬ 
gestion  in  small  quantities  of  cold  alkohol, 
which  will  remove  the  chief  part  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  and  the  residue  being  dissolved  in 
boiling  alkohol  furnishes  crystals  of  pure  mor¬ 
phia,  as  the  liquid  cools.  In  this  process  the 
salt  of  morphia  ( meconate  of  morphia  ?),  existing 
in  opium,  is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  obtained,  which 
the  ammonia  decomposes.  Robiquet’s  process 
for  obtaining  morphia  is  as  follows :  —  Boil  a 
concentrated  solution  of  opium  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
(about  two  hundred  grains  of  magnesia  to  a 
pound  of  opium  is  sufficient)  :  filter,  and  wash 
the  grey  precipitate  with  cold  water  :  dry  it, 
and  digest  it  in  warm  but  weak  alkohol,  by 
which  much  colour  is  dissolved ;  then  collect  it 
upon  a  filter,  boil  it  in  highly  rectified  alkohol, 
and  filter  the  solution  while  hot:  as  it  cools, 
it  deposits  crystallised  morphia.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  meconate  of  morphia,  originally  existing 
in  the  opium,  is  decomposed  by  the  magnesia, 
and  the  precipitate  consists  of  morphia,  mixed 
with  meconate  of  magnesia  and  a  portion  of  un¬ 
combined  magnesia.  The  morphia  is  separated 
from  the  precipitate  by  boiling  alkohol.  It 
seems  probable  that,  in  opium,  the  morphia  is 
combined  with  an  acid,  which,  being  in  excess, 
gives  to  solutions  of  opium  the  property  of  red¬ 
dening  vegetable  blues.  This  acid  (the  me- 
conic  ?)  may  be  obtained  from  the  residuum  of 
the  magnesian  precipitate,  left  undissolved  by 
alkohol  in  the  above  process  for  procuring  mor¬ 
phia.  For  this  purpose,  the  magnesian  residue 
is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
muriate  of  barytes  added  to  the  sulphuric  solu¬ 
tion:  a  red  precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphate 
and  meconate  of  barytes,  falls.  This  precipitate 
is  to  be  boiled  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
by  which  the  meconate  of  barytes  is  decom¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  meconate  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  filtered  liquor  by  due  evaporation.  It 
may  be  purified  by  sublimation  at  a  gentle  heat. 
This  acid  has  no  narcotic  effect. 

By  digesting  opium  in  ether,  and  slowly  eva¬ 
porating  the  filtered  etherial  tincture,  a  crystal¬ 
lised  substance,  contaminated  by  a  little  oil  and 
caoutchouc,  is  obtained,  which  is  perfectly  dis- 
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tinct  from,  and  independent  of,  morphia.  This 
is  the  substance  which  has  been  termed  nar¬ 
cotine,  and,  from  its  discoverer,  salt  of  Derosne. 
Upon  this  tiie  exciting  and  stimulating  power  of 
opium,  which  usually  precedes  its  sedative  ef¬ 
fects,  is  by  some  supposed  to  depend.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  alkohol, 
and  not  alkaline. 

Morphia  is  a  colourless  substance,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  and  crystallises  in  quadrangular  prisms. 
It  is  very  little  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water, 
but  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alkohol,  and  the 
solution  deposits  crystals  as  it  cools.  It  red¬ 
dens  turmeric,  and  converts  vegetable  blues  to 
green,  in  the  manner  of  an  alkali:  it  also  com¬ 
bines  with  the  acids,  forming  with  most  of 
them  crystallisable  salts. 

Pure  morphia,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult 
solubility,  is  uncertain  in  its  operation  as  a 
narcotic ;  but  some  of  its  salts  may  probably  be 
found  useful  substitutes  for  opium.  The  ace¬ 
tate  of  morphia  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
with  advantage  ;  and,  indeed,  acetic  tincture  of 
opium,  which  may  be  presumed  to  contain  ace¬ 
tate  of  morphia,  has  long  been  used  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  less  liable  to  stimulate  and  excite  than 
most  others  of  opium.  It  has  also  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  some  advantage  may  be  derived  by 
separating  the  narcotine  from  opium,  which 
may  be  effected  by  washing  the  extract  of  opium, 
before  it  is  sufficiently  inspissated,  with  re¬ 
peated  portions  of  sulphuric  ether.  There  is, 
however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  medical  effects  of  opium  de¬ 
rived  from  such  a  process. 

Exclusive  of  its  active  principles,  opium  con¬ 
tains  inert  extractive  matter,  gum,  gluten,  and 
a  few  saline  substances:  but  these,  as  wellas 
the  morphia,  vary  extremely  in  their  relative 
proportions,  so  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  state 
those  afforded  by  any  individual  sample  of  the 
drug.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  states  in  his  Dis¬ 
pensatory,  that  fine  Turkey  opium  contains 
nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  morphia 
yielded  by  the  same  weight  of  East  Indian 
opium.  “  From  a  very  carefully  prepared 
sample  of  English  opium,  I  procured,”  says 
Professor  Brande,  “  rather  a  larger  quantity  of 
morphia  than  from  the  same  weight  of  Turkey 
opium.”  The  average  produce  of  morphia 
from  a  pound  of  good  opium  may  be  estimated 
at  about  five  hundred  grains,  or  one  fourteenth 
its  weight;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  whole 
is  separated  in  any  of  our  processes. 

Morphia,  according  to  its  discoverer,  melts  in 
a  frentle  heat;  and  in  that  state  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  melted  sulphur.  On  cooling, 
it  again  crystallises.  It  burns  easily ;  and, 
when  heated  in  close  vessels,  leaves  a  solid  re¬ 
sinous  black  matter,  having  a  peculiar  smell. 
Morphia  acts  with  great  energy  on  the  animal 
economy.  A  grain  and  a  half,  taken  at  three 
different  times,  produced  such  violent  symptoms 
upon  three  young  men  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  that  Sertuerner  was  alarmed  lest  the  con¬ 
sequences  should  have  proved  fatal. 

The  use  of  opium,  though  not  unknown  to 
Hippocrates,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  Diagoras, 
who  was  nearly  his  contemporary;  and  its  im- 
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portancc  has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced 
by  succeeding  physicians  of  different  nations. 
Its  extensive  practical  utility,  howov  ,  has  not 
been  long  well  understood  ;  and  in  this  country, 
perhaps,  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Syden¬ 
ham.  Opium  is  the  chief  narcotic  now  em¬ 
ployed  :  it  acts  directly  upon  the  nervous  power, 
diminishing  the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  system  ;  and,  according  to  Cullen, 
in  a  certain  manner  suspending  the  motion  of 
the  nervous  fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  and 
thereby  inducing  sleep,  one  of  its  principal 
effects.  From  this  sedative  power  of  opium, 
by  which  it  allays  pain,  inordinate  action,  and 
restlessness,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  be  | 
employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  variety  of  1 
diseases.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  dis¬ 
order  in  which,  under  some  circumstances,  its 
use  is  not  found  proper;  and  though  in  many 
eases  it  fails  of  producing  sleep,  yet,  if  taken  in 
a  full  dose,  it  occasions  a  pleasant  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and  a  drowsiness  which  approaches  to 
sleep,  and  which  always  refreshes  the  patient,  i 
Besides  the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  is i 
known  to  act  more  or  less  as  a  stimulant,  ex¬ 
citing  the  motion  of  the  blood.  By  a  certain 
conjoined  effort  of  this  sedative  and  stimulant 
effect,  opium  has  been  thought  to  produce  in¬ 
toxication,  a  quality  for  which  it  is  much  used 
in  eastern  countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  are,  supporting  the  actions; 
of  the  system,  allaying  pain  and  irritation,! 
relieving  spasmodic  action,  inducing  sleep,  and 
cheeking  morbidly  increased  secretions.  It  F 
differently  administered,  as  it  is  designed  to; 
fulfil  one  or  other  of  these  indications. 

Where  opium  is  given  as  a  stimulus,  it  ought 
to  be  administered  in  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  and  slowly  increased,  as  by  this  mode 
the  excitement  it  produces  is  best  kept  up.  Bu> 
where  the  design  is  to  mitigate  pain  or  irritation; 
or  the  symptoms  arising  from  these,  it  ought  to 
be  given  in  a  full  dose,  and  at  distant  intervals 
by  which  the  state  of  diminished  power  and  sen i 
sibility  is  most  completely  induced. 

One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to  tli 
administration  of  opium,  is,  that  it  ought  not  t 
be  given  in  any  purely  inflammatory  affection,  a 
least  until  evacuations  have  been  used,  or  unles 
means  are  employed  to  determine  it  to  the  sui 
face,  and  produce  a  diaphoresis. 

In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pure  inflan: 
matory  kind,  opium  is  administered  somethin 
as  a  general  stimulus,  and  at  other  times  to  alia 
irritation.  The  great  practical  rule  in  such  casi 
is,  that  it  ought  to  be  given  in  such  qtiantith 
only  that  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  full' 
from  its  operation.  Its  exhibition  is  impropi 
where  local  inflammation,  especially  of  the  brat 
or  of  its  membranes,  exists. 

In  intermittent  fever,  an  opiate  renders  tl 
paroxysms  milder,  and  facilitates  the  cure.  U 
Cullen  recommends  the  union  of  opium  wi 
bark,  which  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  t 
latter  in  larger  doses,  and  adds  considerably 
its  efficacy. 

In  the  profluvia  and  cholera,  opium  is  ei 
ployed  to  lessen  the  discharge,  and  is  frequen 
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lie  principal  remedy  in  effecting  the  cure.  In 
passive  haemorrhage,  it  is  useful  by  its  stimulant 
power.  In  retrocedent  gout  it  is  used  as  a 
nowerful  stimulant. 

In  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it  is 
ulvantageously  administered,  with  the  view  ot 
believing  symptoms,  or  even  ot  effecting  a  cure; 
jnd  in  several  of  them  it  requires  to  be  given  to 
i  very  great  extent. 

In  lues  venerea  it  promotes  the  action  of 
mercury,  and  relieves  the  irritation  arising  either 
from  that  remedy  or  the  disease. 

In  the  year  1779,  opium  was  introduced  into 
iractice  as  a  specific  against  the  lues  venerea. 
It  was  employed  in  several  of  the  military  hos¬ 
pitals,  where  it  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  most 
■ttieacious  remedy ;  and  Dr.  Michaelis,  physician 
:>f  the  Hessian  forces,  published  an  account  of  a 
^reat  number  of  successful  experiments  made 
vith  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Com- 
aunications,  in  the  year  1784.  Opium  was 
fterwards  given  as  an  antivenereal  remedy  in 
ome  foreign  hospitals.  Many  trials  were  also 
nade  of  its  virtues  in  several  of  the  London 
•ospitals,  and  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edin- 
urgh.  Very  favourable  reports  of  its  efficacy 
n  removing  venereal  complaints  were  published 
y  different  practitioners ;  but,  at  the  same 
ime,  so  many  deductions  were  to  be  made,  and 
o  many  exceptions  were  to  be  admitted,  that  it 
equired  little  sagacity  to  discover  that  most  of 
he  advocates  for  this  medicine  reposed  but  a 
lender  and  fluctuating  confidence  in  its  anti- 
renereal  powers.  Mr.  Pearson  made  several 
•xperiments  on  the  virtues  of  opium  in  lues 
renerea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  the  years 
784  and  1785;  and  published  a  narrative  of  its 
■fleets,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical 
Communications.  “  The  result  of  my  experi- 
nents,”  says  he,  “was  very  unfavourable  to  the 
redit  of  this  new  remedy ;  and  I  believe  that 
10  surgeon  in  this  country  relies  on  opium  as  a 
pecific  against  the  venereal  virus.  I  have  been 
ong  accustomed  to  administer  opium  with  great 
reedom  during  the  mercurial  course ;  and  the 
■xperience  of  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught  me 
hat,  when  it  is  combined  with  mercury,  the 
troper  efficacy  of  the  latter  is  not  in  any  measure 
ncreased  ;  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon 
|i  smaller  quantity  of  the  mineral  specific,  nor  to 
ontract  the  mercurial  course  within  a  shorter 
imit  than  where  no  opium  has  been  employed. 
This  representation  will  not,  1  presume,  admit 
>f  controversy;  yet  we  frequently  hear  people 
expressing  themselves  upon  this  head,  as  if 
jpium  manifested  some  peculiar  qualities  in 
(venereal  complaints,  of  a  distinct  nature  from  its 
well-known  narcotic  properties,  and  thusafforded 
an  important  aid  to  mercury  in  the  removal  ol 
lues  venerea.”  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  disentangle  this  subject  from  the  perplexity  in 
which  such  indefinite  language  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  it.  Opium,  when  given  in  conjunction 
with  mercury,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  prevents  many  of  those 
inconveniences  which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  prima:  via1;  and  thus  its  admission 
into  the  general  system  is  facilitated.  Mercurj 
will  likewise  often  produce  a  morbid  irritability, 
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accompanied  with  restlessness  and  insomnoles- 
cence  ;  and  it  sometimes  renders  venereal  sores 
painful,  and  disposed  tospread.  These  accidental 
evils,  not  necessarily  connected  with  venereal 
disease,  may  be  commonly  alleviated,  and  often 
entirely  removed,  by  a  judicious  administration 
of  opium  ;  and  the  patient  will  consequently  bo 
enabled  to  persist  in  using  the  mineral  specific. 
It,  however,  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that 
opium,  in  conferring  this  sort  of  relief,  commu¬ 
nicates  no  additional  virtues  to  mercury ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  it  assists  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  not  the  operation  of  the  medicine  with 
which  it  is  combined.  The  salutary  effects  of 
mercury  as  an  antidote  may  be  diminished  or 
lost  by  the  supervention  of  vomiting,  dysentery, 
&c.  Opium  will  often  correct  these  morbid 
appearances,  and  so  will  spices,  wine,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  diet,  &c. ;  yet  it  would  be  a  strange 
use  of  words  to  urge,  wherever  these  articles  of 
food  were  beneficial  to  a  venereal  patient,  that 
they  concurred  in  augmenting  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  mercury.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  majority  of  medical  men  would  understand 
by  the  terms,  “  to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing  a 
contagious  disease,”  that  the  drug  conjoined 
with  the  specific  actually  increased  its  medicinal 
efficacy  :  whereas,  in  the  instances  before  us,  it 
is  the  human  body  only  which  has  been  aided  to 
resist  the  operation  of  certain  noxious  powers, 
which  would  render  a  perseverance  in  the 
antidote  prejudicial  or  impossible.  The  sooth¬ 
ing  qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly.  Yet  we  must 
beware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them  which  have 
no  existence;  since  a  confidence  in  the  anti¬ 
venereal  virtue  of  opium  would  be  a  source  of 
greater  mischief  than  its  most  valuable  properties 
would  be  able  to  compensate. 

Opium  is  employed  with  laxatives  in  colic, 
and  often  prevents  ileus  and  inflammation,  by 
relieving  the  spasm. 

It  is  given  also  to  promote  healthy  suppu¬ 
ration,  and  is  a  principal  remedy  in  arrestino- 
the  progress  of  gangrene. 

The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  of  considerable  power,  more  especially 
in  combination  with  ipecacuan  or  antimony. 
The  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  consisting 
ol  one  part  of  ipecacuan,  one  part  of  opium, 
and  eight  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  sudorific,  given  in  a  dose  of  from  15  to 
25  grains.  The  combination  of  opium  with 
antimony  is  generally  made  by  adding  30  or  40 
drops  of  antimonial  wine  to  25  or  30  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium,  and  forming  them  into  a 
draught. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  immoderate 
doses,  proves  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  ver¬ 
tigo,  tremors,  convulsions,  delirium,  stupor, 
stertor,  and,  finally,  fatal  apoplexy. 

W  here  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to  produce 
these  dangerous  consequences,  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  first  to  be  evacuated  by  a  power- 
lid  emetic,  as  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Large  draughts  of  vinegar,  or  any  of  the  native 
vegetable  acids,  are  then  to  be  swallowed. 
Moderate  doses  of  brandy,  or  a  strong  infusion 
of  coffee,  have  also  been  found  useful. 
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Respecting  the  external  application  of  opium, 
authors  seem  not  sufficiently  agreed.  Some 
allege  that,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  allays 
pain  and  spasm,  procures  sleep,  and  produces 
all  the  salutary  or  dangerous  effects  which  result 
from  its  internal  use ;  while  others  say  that, 
thus  applied,  it  has  little  or  no  effect  whatever. 
It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  when  mixed  with 
caustic,  it  diminishes  the  pain  which  would 
otherwise  ensue;  and,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  by  decreasing  the  sensibility  of  the  part. 
Injected  by  the  rectum,  it  has  all  the  effect  of 
opium  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  but,  to  answer 
this  purpose,  double  the  quantity  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Applied  to  the  naked  nerves  of  animals, 
it  produces  immediate  torpor  and  loss  of  power 
in  all  the  muscles  with  which  the  nerves  com¬ 
municate. 

The  requisite  dose  of  opium  varies  in  different 
persons,  and  in  different  states  of  the  same 
person.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in  one  adult 
produce  effects  which  ten  times  the  quantity  will 
not  do  in  another;  and  a  dose  that  might  prove 
fatal  in  cholera  or  colic,  would  have  no  effect  at 
all  in  many  cases  of  tetanus,  or  mania.  The 
lowest  fatal  dose  to  those  unaccustomed  to  take 
it,  seems  to  be  about  four  grains;  but  a  danger¬ 
ous  dose  is  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  that  its 
fatal  consequences  are  often  averted  in  this  way. 
When  given  in  too  small  a  dose,  it  often  produces 
disturbed  sleep,  and  other  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  seems  impossible 
to  be  made  to  agree  in  any  dose  or  form. 
Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  small  dose, 
sound  sleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  while  a  larger  one  occasions  vertigo  and 
delirium.  Some  prefer  the  repetition  of  small 
doses;  others  the  giving  a  full  dose  at  once  :  its 
operation  is  supposed  to  last  about  eight  hours. 
This,  however,  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
The  usual  dose  is  one  grain. 

The  following  are  the  officinal  preparations  of 
this  drug:  —  Opium  purificatum ;  Confectio 
opii ;  Electuarium  op'd;  Electuarium  catechu 
comp.;  Pit  ula;  opii ;  Pilulat  saponis  cum  opio  ; 
Pulvis  opiatus ;  Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio ; 
Pulvis  cretce  comp,  cum  opio;  Pulvis  ipecacuanha 
comp.;  Tinctura  opii;  Tinctura  camphorce 
comp. ;  Tinctura  opii  ammoniata ;  Acctum  opii; 
Vinum  opii;  Trochisci  glycyrrhircB  cum  opio; 
Emplaslrum  opii;  Linimentum  saponis  cum 
opio ;  Enema  opii,  Sec.  The  capsules  of  the 
poppy  are  a's0  directed  for  medicinal  use  in 
the  form  of  fomentation  ;  see  Dccoctum  papa- 
veris  ;  and  the  syrupus  papaveris,  prepared  from 
them  is  an  useful  anodyne,  which  often  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  procuring  sleep  where  opium  fails  : 
it  is,  however,  more  especially  adapted  to 
children.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of  poppy 
contain  a  bland  oil,  and  in  many  places  are 
eaten  as  food  :  as  a  medicine,  they  have  been 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrhs, 
stranguries,  &c. 

Pa  paw.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  carica. 
See  Carica  papaya. 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS.  ( From papi/io,  a 
butterfly,  which  it  resembles.)  Papilionaceus. 
Jlutterfly-like.  Applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants 
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resemble  somewhat  the  butterfly.  The  various  i 
petals  which  compose  such  a  flower  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  appropriate  names :  vexillum,  the  i 
standard,  the  large  one  at  the  back  ;  alee,  the 
two  side  petals;  and  carina,  the  heel,  consisting 
of  two  petals  united  or  separate,  embracing  the  r! 
internal  organs. 

PAPI'LLA.  (a,  <t.  f.  ;  from  pappus,  down.)  j 

1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast.  See  Mamma. 

2.  The  fine  termination  of  a  nerve,  Sec.  ;  as 
the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue,  skin,  &c.  J 

Pahi.lje  medulla  res.  Small  eminences  on 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papillaris  alba.  See  Lapsana. 

PAPILLO'SUS.  ( From  papilla. )  Papil.i 
lose :  pimpled.  Applied  to  stalks  connected  ■ 
w  ith  soft  tubercles ;  as  the  ice  plant,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum. 

PAPPO'SUS.  Pappose:  furnished  with 
a  pappus  of  seed-down  ;  as  the  seeds  of  tlu 
Lcontodon  taraxacum. 

PA'PPUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  7ra7T7roj.)  I  j 
In  Anatomy,  the  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ; 
See  Capillus. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  seed-doicn.  This  is  re¬ 
strained  by  Gasrtner  to  the  chaffy,  feathery,  o 
bristly  crown  of  many  seeds  that  have  no  pe 
ricarpium,  and  which  originates  in  a  partia 
calyx  crowning  the  summits  of  each  of  tires 
seeds,  and  remaining  after  the  flower  is  fallen 
as  in  the  seeds  of  dandelion,  goat’s-beard,  &c. 

The  same  term  is  used  by  the  generality  c 
botanists  for  the  feathery  crown  of  seeds  fur 
nished  with  a  capsule,  as  well  as  for  a  sitnila 
appendage  to  the  base  or  sides  of  any  seed: 
neither  of  which  can  originate  from  a  calyj 
For  the  former  of  these,  Gtertner  adopts  th 
term  coma;  for  the  latter,  pubes;  which  last  ah 
serves  for  any  downiness  or  wool  about  the  test 
of  a  seed  ;  as  in  the  cotton-plant,  and  Blandfordt 
nobilis. 

The  varieties  of  the  pappus  are, 

1.  Sessile,  on  the  apex  of  the  seed,  w  ithoi 
any  footstalk  ;  as  in  Asclepias,  Syriaca,  Neriu 
oleander,  and  Epilubium. 

2.  Stipitate,  elevated  on  a  footstalk  ;  as  i 
Lcontodon  taraxacum. . 

3.  Plumose,  when  the  radii  of  the  footstalki 
pappus  are  hairy  laterally  ;  as  in  Tragopogi 
pratense. 

The  lana  papjtijormis  of  authors  is  not  a  pa 
pus,  but  hairs  which  only  surround  the  seed  ; 
in  Eryophorum. 

l’A'PULA.  (a,  er.  f.  ;  diminutive  of papj. 
a  dug  or  nipple.)  A  very  small  and  acun 
nated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflatn 
base,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tending 
suppuration.  The  duration  of  papula’  is  u 
I  certain,  but  they  terminate  for  the  most  part 
i  scurf. 

Papulae.  Pimples,  The  name  of  an  on 
in  Dr.  Willan’s  arrangement  of  cutaneous  d 
eases,  characterised  by  very  small  and  acun 
nated  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  w  ith  an  inflain 
base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid,  or  si 
purating,  and  commonly  terminating  in  scu 
They  appear  to  originate  in  an  inflammation 
the  papilla:  of  the  skin,  by  which  these  are  i 
larged,  elevated,  and  indurated,  and  made 
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Bsuine  more  or  less  of  a  red  colour.  Some- 
limes  even  a  slight  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place, 
vhich  gives  a  vesicular  appearance  to  several  of 
he  papilla;  ;  but  the  fluid  is  re-absorbed  without 
n  eaking  the  cuticle,  and  they  terminate,  for  the 
nost  part,  in  scurf.  The  order  contains  strop!/ ti¬ 
ns,  lichen,  and  prurigo. 

PA'R.  (nr,  aris.  n.  ;  a  pair. )  A  pair. 

Par  cucullare.  So  Casserius  calls  the  Crico- 
■ryteenoid  muscle. 

Par  vagum.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  See 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 

PARABY'SMA.  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  Uapa§u<rpa; 
rom  irapagvai,  to  intrude,  to  cram  in,  to  con¬ 
gest.)  Turgescence.  Dr.  Good  has  applied 
his  term  to  a  genus  of  diseases  cornpre- 
lended  by  Cullen  and  others  under  that  of 
ihysconia. 

PARACELSISTS.  The  followers  of  Para¬ 
celsus.  This  enthusiast,  whose  real  name  was 
Philip  Hochener,  was  born  about  1403,  and  died 
n  1541.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
he  sect  of  chemical  physicians.  His  doctrines 
vere  derived  from  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
■xperimental  chemistry,  empirical  medicine,  as- 
rological  and  alchemical  dreams,  and  cabalisti- 
al  superstitions  ;  the  whole  forming  a  mass  of 
mposing  absurdity,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
>een  known  before  or  since.  The  Paracelsists 
■vere  a  numerous  sect  till  towards  the  close  of 
he  seventeeth  century.  However  ridiculous 
I  nany  of  their  opinions  may  have  been,  we  owe 
I  a  their  labours  many  important  discoveries  in 
hemistry,  and  the  introduction  of  many  active 
.nd  useful  substances  into  the  materia  medica. 

PA R ACENTE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  wa- 
/aKevTcu,  to  pierce  through.)  Tapping.  The 
iperation  of  evacuating  the  water  in  ascites, 
Iropsv  of  the  ovarium,  &c. 

Paracma'.sticos.  (From  ■Ko.pa.Kua.Za,  to  de¬ 
line.)  See  Acmasticos. 

Para'coe.  (From  7r apa,  diminutive,  and 
ucovu,  to  hear.)  Dulness  of  hearing. 

Paracolle'ticus.  (From  ■KapaKoWaoptu,  to 
glue  together.)  Agglutinant :  causing  the  union 
of  parts  preternatural ly  separated. 

Para/coi'E.  (JlapaKom]  ;  from  impaicoiTTW, 
o  be  delirious.)  A  slight  delirium.  —  Hippo- 
rales. 

Paracorou.la.  Link  gives  this  name  to  the 
ittle  second  corolla  that  is  found  within  the 
perigonium  of  the  narcissus. 

Paracru'sis.  ( Uapaiipoutris  ;  from  wapaicpov- 
j/ncti,  to  be  delirious.)  A  slight  delirium. 

PARA CUkS IS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  tr apa, 
•vrong,  and  atcova),  to  hear.)  Depraved  hearing. 
This  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  proves 
njurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud  noises  from  the 
(firing  of  cannon,  violent  colds,  particularly 
dfecting  the  head,  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  the  membrane,  hard  wax,  or  other  substances 
nterrupting  sounds,  too  great  a  dryness,  or  too 
tmuch  moisture  in  the  parts ;  or  by  atony,  de- 
jbility,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves.  In 
isotne  instances  it  ensues  in  consequence  of  pre¬ 
ceding  diseases,  such  as  fever,  syphilis,  etc.,  and 
in  others  it  depends  upon  an  original  defect  in 
the  structure  or  formation  of  the  ear.  In  the 
last  instance,  the  person  is  usually  not  only 
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deaf,  but  likewise  dumb.  There  are  two  spe¬ 
cies  :  — 

1.  Paracusis  imperfecta,  or  deafness;  when 
cxisling  sounds  are  not  heard  as  usual. 

2.  Paracusis  imaginaria ;  when  imaginary 
sounds  are  heard,  not  from  without,  but  excited 
within  the  ear.  In  attempting  the  removal  of 
deafness,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
from  the  auditory  canal  every  thing  that  mav 
obstruct  the  ingress  of  the  ear,  as  wax,  tumours, 
&c.,  which  will  cause  the  person  to  hear.  If 
the  internal  ear,  or  the  immediate  organ  of 
hearing,  be  the  seat  of  the  cause  of  deafness, 
little  can  be  done,  because  the  cause  is  not 
known  ;  but  blisters  behind  the  ear,  stimulating 
applications  to  the  auditory  canal,  and  around 
the  ear,  are  often  useful. 

PARACYE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  rrapa, 
badly,  and  icvriais,  pregnancy.)  Extra  uterine 
pregnancy. 

Paracyna'nche.  (<?,  es.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  icvtov, 
a  dog,  and  ayx<e,  to  strangle. )  See  Cynanche. 

Paradise,  grains  of.  See  Amonuun  granum 
paradisi. 

Paradisi  grana.  See  Amomum. 

PARAGEU'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  tt apa, 
badly,  and  yeuu,  gustum  preebeo.)  Morbid 
taste. 

Paraglo'ssa.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  napa,  and 
yXwaaa,  the  tongue.)  A  swelled  tongue.  A 
prolapsus  or  displacement  of  the  tongue. 

Paragoge.  (From  irapayu,  to  adduce.) 
This  term  signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to 
one  another  which  is  discernible  in  their  articu¬ 
lation  ;  and  bones  which  are  thereby  easier  of 
reduction,  when  dislocated,  are  by  Hippocrates 
called  rrapaywyoTcpa. 

Parala'mpsis.  (From  ■napaXap.nu,  to  shine 
a  little.)  Some  writers  use  this  word  to  express 
a  cicatrix  in  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea 
of  the  eye. 

Para'lius.  (IlapaAtos.  Belonging  to  the  sea.) 
The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  euphorbia.  See 
Euphorbia  paralias. 

Paralla'gma.  (From  irapaWaTTie,  to  trans¬ 
pose.)  Parallaxis.  The  transposition  of  a  solid 
part  from  its  proper  place ;  as  where  one  part 
of  a  broken  bone  lies  over  another. 

Parallaxis.  See  Parallagma. 

Parallp'la.  (From  trapaAAvjAos,  parallel.) 
A  scurfy  syphilitic  eruption  affecting  only  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  running  clown  them  in 
parallel  lines. 

Paralo'phia.  (a,  as.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  near, 
and  Aorpia,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  back.)  The 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck  near  the 
vertebra),  according  to  some  anatomical  writers, 
as  Keil,  &c. 

PARA'LYSIS.  (is,  is.  f . ;  from  irapaX vco, 
to  loosen,  or  weaken.)  Catalysis.  AUunitus 
morbus.  The  palsy.  A  disease  known  by  a 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  affecting  any  part  of  the  body.  The 
most  usual  form  of  palsy  is  when  one  side  of 
the  body  is  affected  :  it  not  uncommonly  seizes 
the  lower  extremities,  or  all  parts  below  the 
pelvis ;  sometimes  the  arms  only  ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  part,  as  one  side  of  the  face,  one 
eyelid,  the  tongue,  or  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
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tion ;  and  hence  the  Cullenian  arrangements 
into, — 

1.  Paralysis  partialis,  when  partial,  or  palsy 
of  some  particular  muscle. 

2.  Paralysis  hemiplegica ,  when  it  affects  one 
side  longitudinally. 

3.  Paralysis  paraplegica,  palsy  of  one  half  of 
the  body,  taken  transversely,  as  both  legs  and 
thighs. 

d.  Paralysis  venenata,  when  it  arises  from  the 
sedative  effects  of  poison. 

Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic  of  several  dis¬ 
eases  ;  as  worms,  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c. 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow  of  the  nervous 
power  from  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  motion; 
as  tumours  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord  or  on 
the  nerves.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the 
metastasis  of  morbid  actions  to  the  head,  by  the 
suppression  of  usual  evacuations,  and  by  the 
pressure  made  on  the  nerves  by  luxations,  frac¬ 
tures,  wounds,  or  other  external  injuries.  The 
long-continued  application  of  sedatives  will  like¬ 
wise  produce  palsy,  as  we  find  those  whose  oc¬ 
cupations  subject  them  to  the  constant  handling 
of  white  lead,  and  those  who  are  much  exposed 
to  the  poisonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals, 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it.  Whatever 
tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  system  may 
likewise  prove  an  occasional  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  and 
immediate  loss  of  the  motion  and  sensibility  of 
the  parts  ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  preceded 
by  a  numbness,  coldness,  and  paleness,  and 
sometimes  by  slight  convulsive  twitches.  When 
the  head  is  much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth 
are  drawn  on  one  side,  the  memory  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  much  impaired,  and  the  speech  is 
indistinct  and  incoherent.  If  the  disease  affects 
the  extremities,  and  lias  been  of  long  duration, 
it  not  only  produces  a  loss  ot  motion  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  but  likewise  a  considerable  fiaccidity  and 
wasting  away  in  the  muscles  of  the  parts  affected. 

When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such  as 
the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  terminates 
fatally.  When  it  arises  as  a  consequence  of 
apoplexy,  it  generally  proves  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Paralytic  affections  of  the  lower  extrem¬ 
ities,  ensuing  from  any  injury  done  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  by  blows  and  other  accidents,  usually 
prove  incurable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous 
disease  in  every  instance,  particularly  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  removed  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  diarrhoea  or  fever. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissections  in  palsy  are  various  lesions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  more  frequently  the  for¬ 
mer.  Where  hemiplegia  is  a  consequence  of 
apoplexy,  sanguineous  effusion  is  generally 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  brain  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  which  is  paralysed. 

The  general  indications  are,  to  remove,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  compressing  cause,  and  to  rouse 
"ladually  the  torpid  portion  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  sometimes  be  proper,  where  the 
attack  is  sudden,  the  disease  originating  in  the 
head,  with  great  determination  of  blood  to  that 
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part,  particularly  in  a  plethoric  habit,  to  open 
the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein,  or  apply 
cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  and  exhibit  active 
purges,  with  the  other  means  pointed  out  under 
apoplexy.  But  where  the  patient  is  advanced 
in  life,  of  a  debilitated  constitution,  and  not  too 
full  of  blood,  the  object  should  rather  be  to  pro¬ 
cure  regular  and  healthy  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  obviate  irritation  in  the  brain  by  blisters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  procure  a  steady  de¬ 
termination  to  the  skin  by  gently  stimulant  dia-  I 
phoretics,  as  ammonia,  guaiacum,  &c.  in  mode-  I 
rate  doses  regularly  persevered  in.  Emetics  i 
have  been  sometimes  very  useful  under  these 
circumstances,  but  would  be  dangerous  where 
congestion  in  the  brain  existed.  '  Certain  nar¬ 
cotic  substances  have  been  found  occasionally 
successful,  as  aconite,  arnica,  toxicodendron, 
nux  vomica,  and  opium:  but  the  tendency  of 
the  latter  to  produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  must  greatly  limit  its  use.  Various  local 
means  of  increasing  the  circulation  and  nervous 
energy  in  the  affected  parts  are  resorted  to  in 
this  complaint,  often  with  decided  benefit.  In 
all  cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  up  sufficient  warmth 
in  the  limb,  or  the  disease  may  be  rendered  in¬ 
curable,  But  in  addition  to  this,  in  tedious 
cases,  fomentations,  the  vapour  bath,  friction, 
electricity,  and  a  variety  of  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
or  even  vesicatory,  embrocations,  liniments,  and 
plasters,  may  assist  materially  in  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  In  the  use  of  some  of  these  it  should 
be  a  rule  to  begin  near  the  boundary  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  carry  them  onward,  as  the  amendment  i 
proceeds,  not  only  as  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
answer  a  good  purpose,  but  also  because  there 
would  be  some  risk  in  stimulating  too  power¬ 
fully  an  extreme  part.  A  suitable  diet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  habit  of  the  patient,  warm  clothing, 
the  prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  other 
means  calculated  to  strengthen  the  system,  must 
not  be  neglected. 

Paralysis  agitans.  The  shaking  palsy.  See 

Synclonus  ballismus. 

Paralysis  herba.  So  called  from  its  use  J 
in  paralytic  disorders.  The  cowslip  and  prim- 
rose  have  been  so  termed.  See  Primula  veris ,  : 
and  Primula  vulgaris. 

P  A  BA  MEW  1  A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  i 
badly,  and  prjv,  the  menses.)  Disordered  men-  i 
struation. 

Parame'ria.  (Tlapapiipia  ;  from  irapa,  near, 
and  pypos,  the  thigh.)  Ihe  inner  part  of  the  I 
thigh. 

Para'mesus.  (  fl  apape  (J  os' ;  from  irapa,  near,: 
and  pecrus,  the  middle.)  ihe  ring-finger,  oi  l 
that  which  is  between  the  middle  and  the  little 
fingers.  | 

Paramour  phi  a.  (Prom  irapa,  wrong,  and 
poptpij,  form. )  Morbid  structure.  Applied  tc 
organic  diseases. 

Pakaneuki  smus.  (l’rom  irapa,  wrong,  and 
vtvpov,  a  nerve.)  A  nervous  disease. 

Paranoi  a,  (a,  ee.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  diminu¬ 
tive,  and  rue w,  to  understand.)  Paranoia.  Syn¬ 
onymous  with  dementia. 

Parape'chyum.  (urn,  ii.  n.  napcrtrjjxeov 
from  irapa,  near,  and  iri\\os,  the  cubit.)  f ha 
part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
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PARAPHIMO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  irapa, 
about, and  <pip.oo> ,  to  bridle.)  A  disorder  wherein 
the  prepuce,  being  retracted  towards  the  root 
of  I  he  penis,  cannot  be  returned  again  over  the 
glans,  but  makes  a  sort  of  ligature  behind  the 
corona.  It  is  easily  known  :  the  glans  is  un¬ 
covered,  the  skin  tumefied  on  the  corona,  and 
above  it  forms  a  circular  collar  or  stricture, 
which,  from  the  skin  being  unequally  extended, 
becomes  indented,  and  makes  several  rings 
round  the  part.  This  disease  may  proceed  from 
three  causes  :  — 

1.  From  the  imprudence  of  young  people, 
and  sometimes  also  of  grown  persons,  who, 
having  the  end  of  their  prepuce  too  straight, 
cannot  uncover  their  glans  without  pain,  and 
when  they  have  done  it,  neglect  returning  it  so 
soon  as  they  ought ;  and  thus  the  contracted 
part  of  the  prepuce  forms  a  constriction  behind 
the  glans.  Soon  after,  the  glans  and  penis  swell, 
and  the  prepuce,  being  consequently  very  much 
distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  :  an 
inflammation  seizes  upon  both,  and  swellings 
quickly  appear  upon  the  stricture  formed  by  the 
prepuce,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  liable  to  a 
gangrene,  if  not  speedily  relieved. 

2.  It  may  arise  from  common  inflammation 
of  the  prepuce,  especially  if  there  be  a  phymosis, 
in  which  state,  if  the  foreskin  be  accidentally 
retracted,  the  glans  penis  swells,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  and  a  paraphymosis  is  the  conse¬ 
quence. 

3.  It  is  often  the  result  of  the  venereal  virus. 
In  adults,  whose  glans  is  uncovered,  there  fre¬ 
quently  arise  venereal  chancres  in  the  prepuce 
after  impure  coition,  which  are  attended  with 
inflammation  more  or  less  considerable.  This 
inflammation  is  alone  sufficient  to  render  the 
prepuce  too  straight  for  the  size  of  the  penis,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  swelling  or  inosculation 
may  ensue  like  that  before  mentioned. 

Cold  lotions  and  leeches  generally  reduce  the 
inflammation,  and  remove  the  constriction;  but 
if  it  does  not  give  way  to  these,  and  the  glans  is 
strangulated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
prepuce  in  order  to  set  it  at  liberty.  When  the 
inflammation  is  very  violent,  it  has  been  known 
to  produce  a  gangrene  of  the  glans  which  has 
sloughed  away ;  but  this  rarely  happens  when 
early  recourse  is  had  to  surgical  aid.  See  Phi¬ 
mosis. 

PARAPHCVNIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  irapct, 
wrong,  and  cpuvri,  sound.)  Alteration  of  the 
voice.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  the  following  spe¬ 
cies  :  — 

1.  Paraphonia  puberum.  About  the  age  of 
puberty  the  change  of  voice  from  an  acute  and 
soft  to  a  grave  and  harsh  tone. 

2.  Paraphonia  rauca.  The  voice  hoarse  and 
rough,  from  dryness  of  flaccid  tumour  of  the 
fauces. 

3.  Paraphonia  resonans.  Rough  voice,  from 
obstruction  ol  the  nares,  with  hissing  sound  in 
the  nose. 

4.  Paraphonia  palatina.  From  the  uvula 
wanting,  or  divided,  and  commonly  attended 
with  hare-lip,  the  voice  rough,  obscure,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable. 
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5.  Paraphonia  clangens.  An  acute,  shrill, 
and  weak-toned  voice. 

6.  Paraphonia  comalosa.  A  sound  emitted 
at  inspiration,  from  relaxation  of  the  velum 
palati,  and  of  the  glottis. 

In  all  these  instances  the  change  of  the  voice 
is  symptomatic,  and  the  cure  depends  on  the 
removal  of  the  primary  disease. 

Para/phora*  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  irapatptpu,  to 
transfer.)  A  slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light¬ 
headedness  in  a  fever.  Some  use  this  word  for 
a  delirium  in  general. 

PARAPHRENE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.)  A  de¬ 
lirium  ;  also  a  paraphrenitis. 

PARAPH llENI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from 
irapa,  mate,  not  rightly,  and  phrenitis,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain  :  so  called  because  its 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  phrenitis,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain,  which  it  is  not.)  See 
Diaphragmatitis. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE.  (From  iraparppoveco, 
to  be  estranged  in  mind.)  Mental  derange¬ 
ment:  used  in  the  same  sense  as  mania. 

Paraphymosis.  See  Paraphimosis. 

PARAPLE'GIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  irupa- 
7rA7)crcrw,  to  strike  inharmoniously.)  Palsy  of 
the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  body.  See 
Parcdysis. 

Parapople'xia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  di¬ 
minutive,  and  airoirAi^ia,  an  apoplexy.)  A 
slight  apoplexy. 

PARA'PSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  it apa,  per- 
peram,  and  airropai,  tango.)  Mason  Good’s  ge¬ 
neric  name  for  disorders  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

See  Dyscesthccsia. 

Pararthre'ma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  irapa, 
and  apBpov,  a  joint.)  A  subluxation  or  slight 
displacement  of  a  bone  from  its  articulation. 

Pararrhy'thmos.  (From  irapa,  and  pvdpos, 
rhythm.)  The  Greek  epithet  of  a  pulse  not 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  person. 

Parascefa/stra.  (From  irapa,  and  tiKcira^oi, 
to  cover.)  A  cap  or  bandage  to  go  round  the 
whole  head.  —  Oaten. 

Para'schiue.  (From  irapa,  and  axifa,  to 
cleave.)  A  fragment  or  splinter  of  a  broken 
bone. 

PARASI'T/E.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method. 

PA  RASI'TICAL.  (Parasiticus ;  from  impa¬ 
ir  nos,  a  parasite,  or  hanger  on.)  Parasitic. 
An  animal  is  so  termed  that  receives  its  nou¬ 
rishment  in  the  bodies  of  others;  as  worms, 
polypi,  hydatids,  &c. 

A  plant  is  so  called  that  does  not  take  root 
in  the  earth,  but  sends  its  roots  into  other 
plants,  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishment;  as 
the  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Parasiticus.  See  Parasitic. 

Par asiYa.  Parasites.  An  order  of  the 
class  Insecta.  See  Animal  kingdom. 

PARASI'TUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  irapaanos,  a 
parasite.)  A  parasite:  applied  to  animals  and 
vegetables  which  draw  their  nourishment  from 
others  of  the  same  kingdom,  living  within  the 
interior  of  animals,  or  having  their  roots  fixed 
in  the  bark  of  vegetables. 
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Para'sphacis.  (TlapatrQayis ;  from  irapa, 
near,  anil  fftpayi),  the  throat.)  Tlie  part  of  the 
neck  contiguous  to  the  clavicles. 

PARA'STATES.  (Xlapaararijs ;  from  7ra- 
piarypi,  to  stand  near.)  Any  thing  situated 
near  another.  Applied  by  the  Greek  anatomists 
to  the  epididymis,  to  the  prostate  gland,  and  to 
the  commencement  of  the  vas  deferens. 

Parastre/mma.  (From  irapacrrperpro,  to  dis¬ 
tort.  )  A  convulsive  distortion  of  the  mouth,  or 
any  part  of  the  face. 

Parasynanche.  See  Cynanche. 

PAR A'THENAR.  (ar,  aris.  n.  ;  from 
■napu,  near,  and  bevap,  the  sole  of  the  foot.) 
Winslow  called  a  portion  of  the  abductor  of  the 
little  toe  by  the  name  of  parathenar  major,  and 
the  short  flexor  of  the  same  toe  he  called  para¬ 
thenar  minor. 

PAREC'CRISIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  irapa, 
wrong,  and  euirpivu,  to  secern  or  secrete.)  Dis¬ 
ordered  secretion. 

PAREGO'lilC.  ( Paregoricus ;  fromir apa- 
yopecn,  to  mitigate,  to  assuage.)  Anodyne. 

Paregoric  elixir.  This  name  is  given  in 
England  to  the  Tinctura  camphorre  composita, 
but°in  Scotland  it  is  applied  to  the  Tinctura 
opii  ammoniata  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  These  preparations  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  strength,  the  English  paregoric  containing 
only  a  grain  of  opium  in  half  an  ounce;  and 
the  Scotch  the  same  quantity  in  a  drachm. 

Tarei'a.  ITapeia.  That  part  of  the  face 
which  is  between  the  eye  and  chin.  The  cheek. 

Parei'ra  brava.  (The  Spanish  name  of  the 
American  wild  vine.)  See  Cissampelos  pareira. 

PARENCE'PH  ALIS.  (UapeyKeipaMs  ; 
from  irapa ,  near,  and  oyaepaXos,  the  brain.)  Hhe 
cerebellum.  See  Encephalos. 

PARENCHYMA,  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  from  ira- 
peyxucv,  to  strain  through  :  because  the  ancients 
believed  the  blood  was  strained  through  it.) 
1.  The  spongy  and  cellular  substance  or  tissue 
that  connects  parts  together.  It  is  applied  to 
the  connecting  medium  of  the  substance  ot  the 
viscera. 

o.  The  green  juicy  layer  of  the  bark  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  epidermis  of  trees. 

PA'RESIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  irapnv.it,  to 
relax.)  An  imperfect  palsy. 

PARl'ETAL.  ( Parietalis ;  from  paries,  ‘a 
wall.)  Appertaining  to  a  wall. 

Paiukta'i.e  os.  (So  called  because  it  de¬ 
fends  the  brain  like  a  wall.)  Os  verticis.  Os  sin- 
cipilis.  Os  verticale  vcl  bregmatis.  The  parietal 
bones  are  two  arched  and  somewhat  quadran¬ 
gular  bones,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
superior  part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  these 
l,()nes  forms  an  irregular  square.  They  are 
thicker  above  than  below;  but  are  somewhat 
thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more  equal  and 
smooth  than  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium. 
The  only  foramen  we  observe  m  them  is  a 
small  one  towards  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  each  It  has  been  named  the  parietal  tora- 
nu  n,  and  serves  for  the  transmission  ot  a  small 
vein  to  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In  many  sub¬ 
jects  this  foramen  is  wanting.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  these  bones  are  the  minks  o  the 
vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  ot  the  convoluted 


surface  of  the  brain.  On  the  inside  of  their 
upper  edge  we  may  likewise  observe  a  con¬ 
siderable  furrow,  which  corresponds  with  the 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater;  and  lower! 
down,  towards  their  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  L 
is  a  smaller  one  for  part  of  the  [lateral  sinuses,  f 
These  bones  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  [ 
sagittal  suture;  to  the  os  sphenoides  and  ossaL 
temporum  by  the  squamous  suture;  to  the  osl 
occiptis  by  the  lambdoidal  suture;  and  to  thel 
os  frontis  by  the  coronal  suture.  Their  con-!, 
nexion  with  this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy  our 
attention.  We  shall  find  that  in  the  middle  ofll 
the  suture,  where  the  os  frontis  from  its  size) 
and  flatness  is  the  most  in  danger  of  being  in- h 
jured,  it  rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by  thej 
parietal  bones:  whereas,  at  the  sides,  the  pa-i 
rietal  bones  are  found  resting  upon  the  osW 
frontis,  because  this  same  arch  is  there  in  tbeU 
greatest  danger  from  pressure.  In  new-bornl 
infants,  the  ossa  parietalia  are  separated  from! 
the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a  por-j  I 
tion  of  the  cranium,  then  unossified.  WhenM 
the  finger  is  applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  olU 
the  brain,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  oil 
the  dura  mater,  may  be  easily  distinguished. U 
In  general,  the  whole  of  this  part  is  completelyjl 
ossified  before  we  are  seven  years  of  age. 

PAllIETA'RIA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  paries,  :jl 
wall:  because  it  grows  upon  old  walls,  amonJj 
rubbish.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ini 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polygamia ;  Or  j 
der,  Moncecia.  M 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  wall  pell 
litory.  See  Parietaria  ojjicinalis. 

Parietaria  officinalis.  I  he  systematiH 
name  of  the  wall  pellitory ;  called  also,  PerdM 
ciutn,  and  llelxinc. 

Parietaria  — foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  peduncim 
lis,  dichotomis,  calycibus  diphyllis,  of  Linmeu  I 
This  plant  has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  simplM 
herbaceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  present  da  j 
it  is  wholly  laid  aside,  although  it  was  formerlll 
in  high  estimation  as  a  diuretic. 

pA  ri'i.i.ine.  An  alkali  recently  discovert! | 
by  Pallotta  in  the  root  of  sarsaparilla. 

PA'RIS.  (Etymology  uncertain;  perhajll 
so  called  in  reference  to  the  youth  of  that  namll 
who  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to  Venus,  thll 
herb  bearing  but  one  seed.)  I.  The  name  ot  I 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Clad 
Octrandria;  Order,  Tetragynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  ol  the  hell 
Paris.  See  Paris  quadrjfolia. 

Paris  quahrifolia.  The  systematic  naijj 
of  the  herb  Paris,  or  true  love.  The  cololl 
and  smell  of  this  plant  indicate  its  possessiiH 
narcotic  powers.  The  leaves  and  berries  all 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hoopin  j 
cough,  and  to  act  like  opium.  Great  cautilj 
is  requisite  in  their  exhibition,  as  convulsn 
and  death  are  caused  by  an  overdose,  ill 
root  possesses  emetic  qualities. 

PAlll'STHMIA.  (  From  irapa,  and  ictJJ 
juior,  the  fauces.)  1.  The  parts  constitutill 
the  fauces. 

2.  The  term  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
flammation  of  the  fauces. 

Paeistiimio'tomus,  (ns.  i.  m.  ;  front  trap  I 
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i  Qfita,  the  tonsils,  and  Tepvo),  to  cut.)  An  old 
instrument  with  which  the  tonsils  were  sca¬ 
rified. 

PARISTHMPTIS.  ( is,idis .  f.  ;  from  irap- 
laBpuov,  the  tonsil  gland.)  Inflammation  of 
;  the  fauces. 

Park-leaves.  See  Hypericum  androseemum. 

Parodo'ntis.  (Fromirapa,  near,  and  o5ous, 
a  tooth.)  A  painful  tubercle  upon  the  gums. 

PARONI'RIA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  and 
oveipos,  a  dream.)  Disturbance  of  the  sleep 
by  unpleasant  dreams. 

PARONY'CHIA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  irapa, 
about,  and  owl,,  the  nail. )  A  whitlow,  or  whit- 
loe.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  fingers 
is  termed  by  authors  panaris,  or  whitlow,  and  is 
an  abscess  of  the  same  nature  with  those  arising 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses  are 
situated  more  or  less  deep,  which  has  induced 
the  writers  upon  the  subject  to  divide  them  into 

•  several  species:  accordingly  they  have  ranged 
them  under  four  heads,  agreeably  to  the  places 
where  they  are  formed.  The  first  kind  is  formed 
under  the  cuticle,  on  one  side  of  the  nail,  and 

•  sometimes  all  round  it.  The  second  is  seated  in 
the  fat  lying  under  the  skin,  between  that  and 
the  sheath  which  involves  the  flexor  tendons. 
The  third  is  described  by  authors  to  be  formed 
within  the  sheath  ;  and  they  still  add  a  fourth 

•  species,  arising  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone,  which  they  call  felon.  Poultices  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  these  several  forms  of  whit¬ 
low,  for  their  moisture  is  imbibed  by  the  cuticle, 
which  it  softens,  as  it  does  also  the  skin,  and 
even  the  nail,  and  thus  lets  out  the  pus  from 
under  the  nail.  When  this  does  not  result,  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  pus  is  deep  seated,  the 
abscess  must  be  opened  with  the  lancet. 

Paro'im.f,.  (UapoirLaL ;  from  irapa,  near,  and 
i  arp,  the  eye.)  The  external  angles  of  the  eyes. 

PARO'PSIS.  (is, is.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  badly,  and 
oifas,  vis  us,  sight.)  Mason  Good’s  generic  term 
for  disorders  of  the  sense  of  vision. 

Pahoptesis.  (From  irapa,  and  oirracc,  to 
roast.)  A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  making  a 
patient  approach  the  fire,  or  by  placing  him  in  a 
dry  bath. 

Paroha'sis.  (flapopaim;  from  7rapa,  and  opaw, 
to  see.)  Weak  or  depraved  sight.  —  Galen. 

PAROliCH  I'Dl  UM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
irapa,  and  opxdhov,  a  testicle.)  Malposition  of 
the  testicle,  whether  consisting  in  its  detention 
in  the  abdomen  or  at  the  groin,  or  in  a  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the  organ  into  the  groin. 

PARO'STIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  and 
otTTeov,  a  bone.)  Defective  ossification. — Mason 
Good. 

PAROTIDE'US.  (From  irapa,  about,  and 
ow,  the  ear. )  1.  The  epithet  of  a  gland.  See 

Parotid  gland. 

2.  Appertaining  to  the  gland  so  named. 
The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  sore  throat,  the 
cynanche  parotidea. 

I  arotid  gland.  Glandula  parotidea.  Pa- 
r°lis.  A  large  conglomerate  and  salival  gland, 
situated  under  the  ear,  between  the  mammillary 
process  of  the  temple-bone  and  the  angle  of  the 
ower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  of  this  gland 
■  '  Perf°rates  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  opens  into 
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tlie  mouth  opposite  to  the  space  between  the 
second  and  third  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

PARO'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  near, 
and  ovs,  the  ear.)  1.  The  parotid  gland. 

2.  An  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland. 

PAROTFTIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  parotis,  the 
parotid  gland,  the  seat  of  the  complaint,  and 
itis,  which  imports  inflammation.)  The  mumps. 
An  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland.  As  the 
inflammation  takes  place,  the  cheeks  become 
swollen  and  painful,  there  is  difficulty  in  open¬ 
ing  the  mouth,  and  in  swallowing.  Very  little 
constitutional  derangement  attends  this  disease, 
which  is  mostly  produced  by  a  miasm  in  low 
and  swampy  situations.  It  is  believed  to  be 
contagious ;  for  when  it  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  school,  and  youths  are  the  subjects  of  it,  it 
generally  goes  through  it.  It  seldom  attacks 
the  more  aged  and  infants.  It  declines  about 
the  fourth  or  sixth  day. 

The  disease  is  subject  to  a  metastasis  occa¬ 
sionally,  in  females  to  the  mammae,  in  males  to 
the  testes;  and  in  a  few  instances,  repelled  from 
these  parts,  it  has  affected  the  brain,  and  even 
proved  fatal.  In  general,  however,  the  disease 
is  without  danger,  and  scarcely  calls  for  medical 
aid.  Keeping  a  flannel  over  the  part,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  mild  laxatives,  will 
be  sufficient.  Should  the  mammae  or  the  testes 
be  affected,  more  active  evacuations  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  those  or¬ 
gans,  bleeding  general  and  topical,  Sec.,  but 
avoiding  cold  applications,  lest  it  should  be 
driven  elsewhere. 

PA1  ROXYSM.  (Paroxysmus,  i.  m.  ;  from 
irapo(vvu),  to  aggravate.)  1.  An  obvious  in¬ 
crease  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  lasts 
a  certain  time  and  then  declines. 

2.  A  periodical  attack  or  fit  of  a  disease,  as 
that  of  an  ague. 

Parsley.  See  Apium  petroselium. 

Parsley,  black  mountain.  See  Athamanta. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  JBubon. 

Parsley,  stone.  See  Amomum  verum. 

Parsnip.  See  Pastinaca  sativa. 

Parsnip,  ivater.  See  Sium  nodiflorum. 

Parthenia'strum.  (Diminutive  of  parlhe- 
nium,  tansy. )  See  Matricaria. 

Parthenis.  The  same  as  parthenium. 

Parthf.'nuim.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  irapBtvos, 
a  virgin  :  so  called  because  of  its  uses  in  diseases 
of  young  women.)  See  Matricaria  parthenium. 

Parthenium  mas.  See  Tanacetum. 

PARTI'TUS.  Partite:  cut,  as  it  were,  al¬ 
most  to  the  base;  and,  according  to  the  number 
of  incisions,  bipartite  when  two,  tripartite  when 
three,  quadripartite  when  four,  quinque-partite 
when  five,  & c. 

P A RTURI'TI ON.  (Parluritio,  onis,  f.  ; 
from  pario,  to  bring  forth  young.)  The  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus. 

After  seven  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus 
has  all  the  conditions  for  breathing,  and  exer¬ 
cising  its  digestion  ;  it  may  then  be  separated 
from  its  mother,  and  change  its  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  :  childbirth  rarely,  however,  happens  at 
this  period :  the  foetus  remains  two  months 
longer  in  the  uterus,  and  it  docs  not  pass  out 
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of  this  organ  till  after  the  completion  of  nine 
months. 

Examples  are  related  of  children  being  born 
after  ten  full  months  of  gestation  ;  hut  these 
cases  are  very  doubtful,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  exactly  the  period  of  conception.  The 
legislation,  in  France,  however,  has  fixed  the 
principle,  that  childbirth  may  take  place  the  299th 
day  of  pregnancy. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  foetus  is  expelled  :  every  thing 
happens  with  wonderful  precision :  all  seems 
to  have  been  foreseen,  and  calculated  to  favour 
its  passage  through  the  pelvis,  and  the  genital 
parts. 

The  physical  causes  that  determine  the  exit  of 
the  foetus  are  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  of  the  abdominal  muscles  :  by  their  force 
the  liquor  amnii  flows  out,  the  head  of  the  foetus 
is  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  it  goes  through  it,  and 
soon  passes  out  by  the  vulva,  the  folds  of  which 
disappear.  These  different  phamomena  take 
place  in  succession,  and  continue  a  certain  time  : 
they  are  accompanied  with  pains  more  or  less 
severe,  with  swelling  and  softening  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  external  genital  parts, 
and  with  an  abundant  mucous  secretion  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vagina.  All  these  circumstances, 
each  in  its  own  way,  favour  the  passage  of  the 
foetus. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated 
action,  it  must  be  divided  into  several  periods. 

The Jivst  period  of  childbirth.  —  It  is  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  precursory  signs.  Two  or  three 
days  before  childbirth,  a  flow  of  mucus  takes 
place  from  the  vagina,  the  external  genital  parts 
swell,  and  become  softer :  it  is  the  same  with 
the  ligaments  that  unite  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  cervix  uteri  flattens,  its  opening  is  enlarged, 
its  edges  become  thinner;  slight  pains,  known 
by  the  name  of  flying  pains,  are  felt  in  the  loins 
and  abdomen. 

Second  period - Pains  of  a  peculiar  kind 

come  on  :  they  begin  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
seem  to  be  propagated  towards  the  cervix  uteri, 
or  the  rectum  they  are  renewed  only  after 
considerable  intervals,  as  a  quarter,  or  halt  an 
hour.  Each  of  them  is  accompanied  with  an 
evident  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
with  tension  of  its  neck,  and  dilatation  of  the 
opening  :  the  finger,  directed  into  the  vagina, 
discovers  that  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus  are 
pushed  outward,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
tumour,  which  is  called  the  waters :  the  pains 
very  soon  become  stronger,  and  the  contractions 
of  the  uterus  more  powerful  ;  the  membranes 
break,  and  a  part  of  the  liquid  escapes;  the 
uterus  contracts  on  itself,  and  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  foetus. 

Third  period.  —  The  pains  and  contractions 
of  the  uterus  increase  considerably ;  they  are 
instinctively  accompanied  by  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  woman  who  is 
aware  of  their  effect  is  inclined  to  favour  them, 
in  making  all  the  muscular  efforts  ol  which  she 
is  capable  :  her  pulse  then  becomes  stronger  and 
more  frequent,  her  face  is  animated,  her  eyes 
shine,  her  whole  body  is  in  extreme  agitation, 
and  perspiration  flows  in  abundance.  Ihe  head 
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is  then  engaged  in  the  pelvis :  the  occiput,  il| 
placed  at  first  above  the  left  acetabulum,  is  di-  IQ 
rected  inward  and  downward,  and  comes  below  1 1< 
and  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Fourth  period.  —  After  some  instants  of  re-  jn 
pose,  the  pains  and  expulsive  contractions  re-  IU 
sume  all  their  activity :  the  head  presents  itself  ;|| 
at  the  vulva,  makes  an  effort  to  pass,  and  sue- 
ceeds  when  there  happens  to  be  a  contraction  |jj 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  this  effect.  The  |j 
head  being  once  disengaged,  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  body  easily  follow,  on  account  of  their  if 
smaller  volume.  The  section  of  the  umbilical  1  ( 
cord  is  then  made,  and  a  ligature  is  put  round  iU 
it  at  a  short  distance  from  the  umbilicus. 

Ffth  period.  —  If  the  accoucheur  has  not  t  U 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  extraction  of  the  i  Jm 
placenta  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  slight  pains  ilpj 
are  felt  in  a  short  time,  the  uterus  contracts  tM 
freely,  but  with  force  enough  to  throw  oft'  the  |3< 
placenta,  and  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  :  this  1 I 
expulsion  bears  the  name  of  delivery.  During  :|j( 
the  twelve  or  fifteen  days  that  follow  childbirth,  i  Iffj 
the  uterus  contracts  by  degrees  upon  itself,  the  tl 
woman  suffers  abundant  perspirations,  her  mam-  sin 
mae  are  distended  by  the  milk  that  they  secrete;  |  s 
a  flow  of  matter,  which  takes  place  from  the  Juc 
vagina,  called  lochia,  first  sanguiferous,  then}  ^ 
whitish,  indicates  that  the  organs  of  the  woman  jlj 
resume,  by  degrees,  the  disposition  that  they  had  j  1 
before  conception. 

Such  is  the  course  of  a  natural  labour,  the  J  j 
accomplishment  of  which  implies  the  completion!!  n 
of  the  natural  term  of  gestation  —  a  proper  con-i 
firmation  on  the  part  of  the  mother  —  and  a;  I  - 
natural  development  and  normal  position  on  the:  i 
part  of  the  foetus.  Various  deviations  frond  i 
these  conditions  give  rise  to  different  irregula-l  i 
rides  in  the  process  of  parturition,  attended  witll 
greater  or  less  danger  to  the  mother  and  child!  n 
The  subdivision  of  labours  has  been  carried  bp  i 
many  writers  to  a  frivolous  degree  of  minute!  i  i 
ness,  especially  by  some  French  authors.  Tin 
classification  adopted  by  Dr.  Hums  is  perhaps 
the  most  practically  useful.  It  is  as  follows :  — | 

Class  I.  Natural  labour.  Labour  taking  placl  1 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  I  i 
the  child  presenting  the  central  portion  cj 
the  sagittal  suture,  and  the  forehead  beinj 
directed  at  first  toward  the  sacro-iliac  sytn 
physis  ;  a  due  proportion  existing  betwhu  : 
the  size  of  the  head,  and  the  capacity  of  till 
pelvis  :  the  pains  being  regular  and  effective! 
the  process  not  continuing  beyond  twent'l 
four  hours,  seldom  above  twelve,  and  veil 
often  not  for  six.  No  morbid  affection  sir 
pervening,  capable  of  preventing  delivery,  il 
endangering  the  life  of  the  woman. 

This  comprehends  only  one  order. 

Class  II.  Premature  labour,  or  labour  takii 
place  considerably  before  the  completion 
the  usual  period  of  utero  gestation,  but  y 
not  so  early  as  necessarily  to  prevent  t! ;  * 
child  from  surviving. 

This  comprehends  only  one  order. 

Class  111.  Preternatural  labours,  or  those  ! 
which  the  presentation,  or  position  of  t 
child  is  different  from  that  which  occurs 
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natural  labour  ;  or  in  which  the  uterus  con¬ 
tains  a  plurality  of  children,  or  monsters. 

This  comprehends  seven  orders. 

Order  1.  Presentation  of  the  breech. 

Order  2.  Presentation  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Order  3.  Presentation  of  the  superior  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Order  4.  Presentation  of  the  back,  belly, 
or  sides  of  the  child. 

Order  5.  Malposition  of  the  head. 

Order  6.  Presentation  of  the  funis. 

Order  7.  Plurality  of  children,  or  mon¬ 
sters. 

i  Class  IV.  Tedious  labour,  or  labour  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  duration ;  the  delay  not 
caused  by  the  malposition  of  the  child,  and 
the  process  capable  of  being  finished  safely, 
without  the  use  of  extracting  instruments. 

This  comprehends  two  orders. 

Order  1.  Where  the  delay  proceeds  from 
some  imperfection  or  irregularity  of  mus¬ 
cular  action. 

Order  2.  Where  it  is  dependent  principally 
on  some  mechanical  impediment. 

Class  V.  Laborious  or  instrumental  labour ;  la¬ 
bour  which  cannot  be  completed  without  the 
use  of  extracting  instruments  ;  or  altering  the 
proportion  betwixt  the  size  of  the  child,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  pelvis. 

This  comprehends  two  orders. 

Order  1.  This  case  admitting  the  use  of 
such  instruments  as  do  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  child. 

Order  2.  The  obstacle  to  delivery  being  so 
great,  as  to  require  that  the  life  of  the 
child  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  safety 
of  the  mother. 

Class  VI.  Impracticable  labour ;  labour  in  which 
the  child,  even  when  reduced  in  size,  cannot 
pass  through  the  pelvis. 

This  comprehends  only  one  order. 

Class  VII.  Complicated  labour  ;  labour  attended 
with  some  dangerous  or  troublesome  accident 
or  disease,  connected  in  particular  instances 
with  the  process  of  parturition. 

This  comprehends  six  orders. 

Order  1.  Labour  complicated  with  uterine 
hemorrhage. 

Order  2.  Labour  complicated  with  hemor¬ 
rhage  from  other  organs. 

Order  3.  Labour  complicated  with  syn¬ 
cope. 

Order  4.  Labour  complicated  with  con¬ 
vulsions. 

Order  5.  Labour  complicated  with  rupture 
of  the  uterus. 

Order  G.  Labour  complicated  with  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine,  or  rupture  of  the 
bladder. 

PAtRTUS.  (ms,  us,  m.  ;  from  park),  to 
'  bring  forth  young.)  1.  Labour,  or  the  act  of 
bringing  forth  young. 

2.  I  he  young  when  brought  forth. 
PAUL'LIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  irapa,  near, 

'  and  uu\uv,  the  gum.)  An  inflammation,  boil, 
or  abscess  in  the  gums.  A  gum-boil  is  often  a 
primary  disease,  depending  on  an  inflammation 
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of  the  gums  from  accidental  and  common  causes, 
in  which  case  the  lancet,  or  leaving  it  to  nature, 
soon  restores  the  gum  to  a  healthy  state.  Rut 
sometimes  it  arises  from  a  carious  tooth,  or  from 
cutting  the  dentes  sapiential.  From  the  first  of 
these,  the  gum-boil  frequently  returns,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  removal  of  the  tooth  ;  from  the  latter, 
much  irritation  is  often  produced,  and  the  jaw 
and  face  swell  considerably.  If  there  be  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance  with  it,  leeches  and  pur¬ 
gatives  are  to  be  resorted  to. 

PAltU'RIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  irapa),  per- 
peram,  and  ovpue,  to  make  water.)  Mismic- 
turition. 

Pary/gron.  (n apvypov,  from  irapa,  and 
vypos,  humid.)  A  liquid  or  moist  preparation 
for  allaying  a  siight  topical  inflammation.  — 

Galen. 

Pasi'philus.  (UaacrpiXos  ;  from  iras,  all,  and 
ipi\os,  grateful;  from  its  general  usefulness.) 
The  name  of  a  desiccative  plaster,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  vitriol,  sandarach,  misy,  and 
chalcitis. 

Pasma.  (From  iraaaco,  to  sprinkle  over.) 
A  dry  powder  to  sprinkle  over  the  body.  See 
Catapasma. 

PA'SSA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  pando,  to  spread.) 

1.  A  grape  or  raisin. 

2.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  to  signify  a 
whitlow. 

Passa  minor.  See  Uva  passa  minor. 

Passava'nticus.  (From  toy,  all,  and  avouvie, 
to  dry  up.)  The  epithet  of  an  old  purgative 
powder. 

PASSIFLO'RA.  ( a ,  re.  f. ;  altered  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  from  flos  passionis  of  preceding  botanists: 
a  term  applied  to  the  beautiful  genus  in  ques¬ 
tion,  because  the  instruments  of  Christ’s  passion 
were  thought  to  be  represented  in  the  parts  of 
the  fructification.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gynan- 
dria ;  Order,  Pentandria. 

Passiflora  laurifolia.  Ray-leaved  pas¬ 
sion-flower.  A  native  of  Surinam.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  has  a  delicious 
smell  and  flavour,  and  is  excellent  for  quenching 
thirst,  abating  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing 
the  appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits,  and  allaying 
the  heat  in  fevers. 

Passiflora  Mali  form  is.  Apple-shaped 
granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of  pas¬ 
sion-flower  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  served  up  at  table  in  desserts. 

It  is  not  unwholesome. 

Passio  hysterica.  See  Hysteria. 

Passio  ileaca.  See  Ileac  passion. 

PASSION.  {YldOripa.  Passio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  pallor,  to  suffer.)  1.  Ry  passion,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  understood  an  instinctive  feeling  become 
extreme  and  exclusive.  A  man  of  strong 
passion  neither  hears,  sees,  nor  exists,  but 
through  the  feeling  which  agitates  him  ;  and  as 
the  violence  of  this  feeling  is  such  that  it  is 
extremely  painful,  it  has  been  called  passion  or 
suffering.  The  passions  have  the  same  end  as 
instinct;  like  them,  they  incline  animals  to  act 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  animated  nature. 
We  see  in  man  passions  which  he  has  in  common 
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with  the  animals,  and  which  consist  of  animal  | 
wants  become  excessive  ;  but  he  lias  others 
which  are  displayed  only  in  the  social  state,  j 
These  are  social  wants  grown  to  excess. 

The  animal  passions  have  a  twofold  design,  ! 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  I 
species.  To  the  preservation  of  the  individual  j 
belong  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  excessive  J 
hunger,  &c.  To  the  preservation  of  the  species,  J 
excessive  venereal  desires,  jealousy,  the  furv  which 
is  felt  when  the  young  ones  are  in  danger,  &c. 

Nature  has  made  this  sort  of  passions  very 
powerful,  and  they  are  equally  so  in  a  state  of 
civilisation. 

The  passions  which  belong  to  the  social  state 
are  only  the  social  wants  carried  to  an  excess. 
Ambition  is  the  inordinate  love  of  power; 
avarice,  the  love  of  riches  become  excessive; 
hatred  and  revenge,  the  natural  and  impetuous 
desire  to  injure  whoever  hurts  us  ;  the  passion 
of  gaming,  and  almost  all  the  vices,  which  are 
also  passions,  are  violent  inclinations  to  increase 
the  feeling  of  existence  ;  violent  love  is  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  venereal  desires,  &c. 

Some  of  the  passions  are  allayed  or  extin¬ 
guished  by  gratification  ;  others  become  more 
irritated  by  it.  The  first  sort  is,  therefore,  often 
the  cause  of  happiness,  as  is  seen  in  philan¬ 
thropy  and  love;  whilst  the  latter  sort  necessarily 
causes  misery.  Misers,  ambitious  and  envious 
people,  are  examples  of  the  last. 

If  our  necessities  develop  the  intellect,  the 
passions  are  the  principle  or  the  cause  of  every 
thing  great  which  man  performs,  whether  good 
or  bad.  Great  poets,  heroes,  great  criminals, 
and  conquerors,  are  men  of  strong  passions.  — 
Magendie.  The  passions  have  a  strong  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  individual.  See  Pathemata 
animi. 

2.  The  disease  named  ileus,  is  called  also 
ileac.  passion,  and  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria  has 
been  called  hysteric  passion. 

Passion,  cwliac.  See  Diarrhoea  cceliaca. 

Passion,  hair-brained.  See  Pathemata  animi. 

Passion,  hysteric.  See  Hysteria. 

Passion,  ileac.  See  Ileac  passion. 

Passu'la.  (a,  re.  f. )  A  small  raisin. 

Passula  major.  See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Passula'tus.  ( From  passula,  a  fig,  or  raisin. ) 
This  epithet  is  applied,  by  the  old  pharmacolo¬ 
gists,  to  some  medicines  in  which  raisins  are  the 
chief  ingredient ;  as  the  Elecluarium  passula-' 
turn,  &c. 

Pa'ssum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  passa,  a  grape, 
or  raisin.)  Raisin  wine. 

PA'S T A.  (a,  re.  f. )  A  cake  or  lozenge. 

Pasta  regia.  See  Panis  sancti  marci,  in  the 
Supplement. 

PASTI  LLUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  diminutive  of 
pasta,  a  lozenge.)  Pastillus.  A  pastil  or  troch. 

PASTINA'CA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  its  root  resembles  the  pastinum,  a  forked 
instrument  used  by  the  Romans  for  planting 
seeds.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pcntandria ; 
Order,  Digynia.  Parsnip. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  ol  the  parsnip. 
See  Pastinaca  saliva. 

Pastinaca  oi’oj’ANAX.  I  he  plant  which 


yields  the  opopanax  of  commerce,  was  formerly  | 
referred  to  the  genus  pastinaca,  but  it  is  now  l 
placed  under  a  new  genus  opoponux.  See  | 
Opoponax  chironium,  in  the  Supplement. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  I 
the  parsnip  ;  called  also,  Banica,  and  Elapho-  I 
boscum.  The  cultivated  or  garden  parsnip  is 
the  Pastinaca  —  foliolis  simpliciter  pinnatis,  of  I 
Linnaeus.  Its  roots  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  L 
and  in  high  esteem  as  an  article  of  food.  They  1 
possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  more  especially  | 
those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  exhibited  in 
calculous  complaints  for  their  diuretic  and  i 
sheathing  qualities. 

Pate  arsenicai.e.  Arsenical  paste.  This  I 
consists  of  seventy  parts  of  cinnabar,  twenty-two  j 
of  dragons’  blood,  and  eight  of  white  arsenic,  |i 
made  into  a  paste  with  saliva  at  the  time  of  its  |  j 
application.  It  is  much  used  in  France  as  a  ii 
caustic  to  destroy  cancerous  tumours ;  but  is  i 
justly  reprobated  by  English  surgeons.  See  8 
Arsenious  acid. 

PATE'LLA.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  | 

patina,  a  dish:  so  named  from  its  shape.)  pi 
Jlotula.  The  knee-pan.  A  small  flat  bone,  A 
which,  in  some  measure,  resembles  the  common  1 1 
figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  downwards,  |i| 
and  is  placed  at  the  fore-part  of  the  joint  of  the  j] 
knee.  It  is  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at  its 
edge.  Anteriorly  it  is  a  little  convex,  andtl 
rough  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  ligaments;  a! 
posteriorly  it  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  kli 
and  divided  by  a  middle  longitudinal  ridge,  into  i  L 
two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  of  which  the  ex-  j 
ternal  one  is  tile  largest  and  deepest.  They  are  j 
both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  os;  I 
femoris.  The  edges  of  this  posterior  surface)! 
are  rough  and  prominent  where  the  capsulari  | 
ligament  is  attached,  and  below  is  a  roughness;  h 
at  the  point  of  the  bone,  where  the  upper  extre-  l 
mity  of  a  strong  tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,!  1 
which  joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity  at  the  1 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  This  ligament  is  ole 
considerable  thickness,  about  an  inch  in  breadth, ii  I 
and  upwards  of  two  inches  in  length.  The' 
patella  is  composed  internally  of  a  cellular  sub-i  If 
stance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony  plate  ;  but  its  j 
cells  are  so  extremely  minute,  that  the  strength).' 
of  the  bone  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  consider) 
able.  In  new-born  children  it  is  entirely  carti-t  ■ 
laginous.  The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be,  tell • 
defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the  kncij  I 
from  external  injury.  It  likewise  tends  to  ini 
crease  the  power  of  the  muscles  which  act  in  tin  t 
extension  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  directin  ' | 
farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  in  the  mannei  i 
of  a  pulley.  When  we  consider  the  manner  it 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we  find  tha  t 
it  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  an  appendi  1 1 
to  the  latter,  which  it  follows  in  all  its  motion:) 
so  as  to  be  to  the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  tl) 
ulna;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  pa  I 
tella  is  moveable,  whereas  the  olecranon  is  a  fixe) 
process.  Without  this  mobility,  the  rotatoiM 
motion  of  the  leg  would  have  been  prevented.  | 
PA'TENS.  Patent.  Expanding.  Spread 
ing.  Applied  in  botany  to  leaves  which  form! 

1  moderately  acute  angle,  with  the  stem  or  brano 
folia  pdtentiu. 
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PATIIE'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.)  Passion;  emo¬ 
tion.  See  Passion. 

Pathemata  animi.  Passions  of  the  mind. 
These  are  divided  into  the  exciting  and  depress¬ 
ing  ;  and  each  of  these  again,  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  into  such  as  excite  suddenly  and  with 
temporary  violence,  or  more  slowly  and  per¬ 
manently. 

Passions  are  either, 

1 .  Exciting. 

a.  In  a  violent  degree ;  as  rage,  intense  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

b.  More  moderately  ;  as  joy,  emulation,  desire, 
hope,  benevolence,  love. 

2.  Depressing. 

a.  In  a  violent  degree  ;  as  terror,  grief. 

b.  More  moderately  ;  as  fear,  jealousy,  eiwy, 
resentment. 

3.  Calming ;  as  veneration,  admiration,  con¬ 
templation. 

Persons  of  strong,  active  imaginations,  san¬ 
guine  in  temperament,  and  eager  in  their  pur¬ 
suits  and  expectations,  are  most  liable  to,  and 
suffer  most  from,  the  violently  exciting  passions. 
The  effects  are  often  apoplexy,  palsy,  haemor- 
rhage,  jaundice.  The  depressing  passions  are, 
in  different  degrees,  sedative.  The  more  violent 
ones  are  sometimes  fatal  in  a  moment.  The 
others  slowly  undermine  the  constitution,  weaken 
every  function,  and  produce  indigestion  and 
dropsy. 

PATIIE'TICUS.  ( Pathetic ;  from  ir ados, 
an  affection.)  Appertaining  to  the  passions. 

Pathetici.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves  are  so 
called,  because  they  are  distributed  to  the  mus- 
culus  patheticus,  or  superior  oblique  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

Patheticus  musculus.  The  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  on  account  of  its 
instrumentality  in  expressing  certain  passions. 

P  A  T II O  G  N  O  M  O'N  1 C.  ( Pathognomoni- 
cus ;  from  traOos,  a  disease,  and  •ywwaKoo,  to 
know.)  A  term  given  to  those  symptoms  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  disease.  They  are  also  termed 
proper  or  characteristic  symptoms. 

PATIIO'LOG Y.  {Pathalogia,’ce.  f.  ;  from 
traflos,  a  disease,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse. )  The 
doctrine  of  diseases.  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  diseases.  It  is 
divided  into  general  pathology,  which  regards 
what  is  common  to  a  number  of  diseases  taken  ' 
as  a  class;  and  special  pathology,  which  treats  of 
individual  diseases  :  thus,  the  consideration  of  | 
fever,  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  matter 
of  general  pathology  ;  but  the  consideration  of 
typhus,  and  the  morbid  states  on  which  it  more 
particularly  depends,  is  a  matter  of  special 
pathology.  Pathology  is  subdivided  into  medical 
and  surgical. 

Patie'ktia.  (a.  a.  f.  ;  from  pallor,  to  bear, 
or  suffer. )  A  name  of  the  herb  monks’  rhubarb. 
W(ly  it  >s  so  called  we  know  not.  See  Ilumex 
patientia. 

Patience.  See  Ilumex  patientia. 

I  a'tor  na'kium,  ( From  patco,  to  be  open. ) 
Ihe  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of  the  nose. 

Pat  hum  cortex.  (So  called  from  the  Jesuits, 

,  0  Inst  spread  its  use  in  Europe.)  See  Cin¬ 
chona. 
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PA/TULUS.  Open:  a  term  frequently  used 
in  botany. 

Patu'rsa.  A  barbarous  name  of  the  venereal 
disease. 

Paul’s  betony.  See  Veronica. 

Paulina  confectio.  See  Aristarchi  antidolus 
paulina. 

Parana.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

PA' VO.  (o,  onis.  m.  and  f. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Gallince.  The 
peacock. 

Pa vo  cristatus.  The  pea-fowl.  The  flesh 
of  this  bird  is  delicate  when  young  ;  but  it  is 
more  esteemed  for  its  beauty  than  as  an  aliment. 

PA'VOR.  {or,  oris,  m.)  1.  Fear.  See 

Pathemata  animi. 

2.  The  itch,  from  the  fear  there  is  of  catch¬ 
ing  it. 

Pea.  Sec  Pisum  sativum. 

Pea-fowl.  See  Pavo  cristatus. 

Peach.  See  Amygdalus  persica. 

Peagle.  See  Primula  veris. 

Pear.  See  Pyrus  communis. 

Pearl.  See  Margarita. 

Pearl-ash.  An  impure  potash,  obtained  by 
lixiviation  from  the  ashes  of  plants.  See  Po- 
tassa. 

Pearl  barley.  See  Hordeum. 

Pearl  white.  The  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

Peche'dion.  Ylnx^biov.  The  perinaeum. 

Pechu'rim  cortex.  An  highly  aromatic  bark, 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurus.  The 
odour  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  unto  that  of 
cinnamon,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  pro¬ 
perties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much  esteemed  in  the 
cure  of  dysenteries,  and  for  allaying  obstinate 
vomitings. 

Pechurim  faba.  See  Eaba  pechurim. 

Pechuris.  See  Faba  pechurim. 

I’echy'agra.  (  From  irijxus,  the  cubit,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure. )  The  gout  in  the  elbow.  The 
term  is  an  incorrect  one. 

Pe'chvs.  Xlrixvs.  The  cubit,  or  elbow. 

Pechyty'rbe.  An  incomprehensible  name 
for  the  scurvy.  It  is  used  by  Forest. 

Pecquet’s  duct.  See  Thoracic  duct. 

PE'CTEN.  (en,  inis,  m.)  The  pubes. 

PE'CTIC  ACID.  {Acid urn  pecticum  ;  so 
called  from  mj/cm,  a  eoagulum.)  The  name 
given  by  Braconnot  to  an  acid,  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  universally  diffused  through  vege¬ 
tables,  and  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
jelly.  Eighty-five  parts  of  this  acid  seem  to 
neutralise  15  of  potash,  and  afford  a  compound 
like  gum  arabic. 

PECTI N  A'LIS.  ( So  named  from  its  arising 
at  the  pecten,  or  pubes.)  Pectinceus,  of  authors. 
A  small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between 
the  pubes  and  the  little  trochanter,  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  broad 
and  fleshy  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  os  pec- 
tinis,  or  pubis,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
as  far  as  its  spine;  and,  descending  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards,  is  inserted  by  a  short 
and  broad  tendon,  into  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  os  femoris,  a  little 
below  the  lesser  trochanter.  I  bis  muscle  serves 
to  bend  the  thigh,  by  drawing  it  upwards  and 
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inwards,  and  likewise  assists  in  rolling  it  out¬ 
wards. 

PECTINA'TUS.  (From  pecten ,  a  comb.) 
Pectinate:  comb-like.  1.  A  term  applied  to 
a  pinnatilkl  leaf,  the  segments  of  which  are  re¬ 
markably  narrow  and  parallel,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb  ;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Hottonia  pa- 
lustris,  and  Meriophyllum  verticillatum. 

2.  The  fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  are  called  musculi 
pectinati. 

Pectinceus.  See  Pcctinalis. 

PE'CTORAL.  (Pectoralis;  from  pectus, 
the  breast.)  Appertaining  to  the  breast.  Pec¬ 
toral  medicines  are  those  which  relieve  diseases 
of  the  chest. 

Pectoral  moss.  See  Lichin  pulmonarius. 

Pectoralis  major.  A  broad,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  radiated  muscle,  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments,  and  covering  almost  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  breast.  Pectoralis,  of  authors. 
Winslow  calls  it  pectoralis  major ,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  serratus  minor  anticus,  which  he  has 
named  pectoralis  minor.  It  arises  from  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  extremities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
from  the  last  of  which  its  tendinous  fibres  de¬ 
scend  over  the  upper  part  of  the  obliquus  ex- 
ternus  and  rectus  abdominis,  helping  to  form  a 
part  of  the  sheath  in  which  the  latter  is  included. 
It  likewise  springs  from  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  sternum  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  which 
evidently  decussate  those  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  more  than  a  third  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.  From  these 
origins  the  fibres  run  in  a  folding  manner  to¬ 
wards  the  axilla,  and  are  inserted  by  a  broad 
tendon  into  the  os  humeri,  above  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps.  Some  of  its  fibres  likewise 
extend  into  that  groove;  and,  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  tendon,  which  is  spread  near  two 
inches  along  the  os  humeri,  we  find  it  sending 
off  other  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia 
that  covers  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  It  often 
happens  that  that  part  of  the  pectoralis,  which 
arises  from  the  clavicle,  is  separated  from  the 
inferior  portion,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  distinct 
muscle.  This  has  induced  Winslow  to  divide 
it  into  parts,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  clavicular, 
and  the  other  the  thoracic  portion.  Sometimes 
these  two  portions  are  inserted  by  separate  ten¬ 
dons,  which  cross  one  another  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  os  humeri,  the  tendon  of  the 
thoracic  portion  being  inserted  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bicipital  groove,  immediately  behind  the 
other.  This  muscle,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  j 
form  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  The 
use  of  the  pectoralis  is  to  move  the  arm  forwards, 
or  to  raise  it  obliquely  towards  the  sternum,  it 
likewise  occasionally  assists  in  moving  the  trunk 
upon  the  arm  ;  thus,  when  we  exert  any  efforts 
with  the  hand,  as  in  raising  ourselves  from  an  | 
arm-chair,  or  in  sealing  a  letter,  the  contrac-  j 
tion  of  this  muscle  is  particularly  observable.  ' 
To  these  uses  Haller  adds  that  of  assisting  in  | 
respiration,  by  raising  the  sternum  and  ribs,  j 
lie  tells  us  he  well  remembers,  that  when  this 
muscle  was  affected  by  rheumatism,  his  breath-  ’ 


ing  was  incommoded  ;  and  that,  when  troubled 
with  difficulty  of  respiration,  he  had  often 
found  himself  greatly  relieved  by  raising  and 
drawing  back  his  shoulders,  keeping  his  arms 
at  the  same  time  firmly  fixed.  Winslow,  how¬ 
ever,  has  denied  this  use,  and  Albinus  has 
omitted  it,  probably  because  it  does  not  take 
place  in  a  natural  state. 

Pectorai.is  minor.  Serratus  anticus,  of  Al¬ 
binus.  A  small  fleshy  and  digitated  muscle, 
situated  at  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  thorax,  immediately  under  the  pectoralis 
major.  Douglas  and  Cowper  call  this  muscle 
Serratus  minor  anticus;  and  Winslow  gives  it 
the  name  of  Pectoralis  minor.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  edges  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs,  near  where  they  join  with  their  cartilages, 
by  an  equal  number  of  tendinous  and  fleshy 
digitations,  which  have  been  compared  to  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  whence  this  and  some  other 
muscles,  from  their  having  a  similar  origin,  or 
insertion,  have  got  the  name  of  serratus.  From 
these  origins  it  becomes  thicker  and  narrower 
as  it  ascends,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards  and  downwards ; 
and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may  likewise  serve  to 
elevate  the  ribs. 

PECTORFLOQUY.  ( Pectoriloquium ;  from 
pectus,  the  chest,  and  loquor,  to  speak  :  so 
called  because  the  voice  seems  as  if  it  proceeded fc 
directly  from  the  chest  of  the  patient.)  When 
the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  an  excavation  of 
the  lungs  which  communicates  with  the  bron¬ 
chia;,  the  voice  appears  to  come  direct  through 
the  tube  of  the  instrument  from  the  chest  of  the 
patient  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  pectoriloquy.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  perfect,  imperfect,  and  doubtful. 
The  two  latter  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable 
from  bronchophony,  and  are  not  at  all  to  be 
depended  on  unless  in  conjunction  with  the 
symptoms.  Pectoriloquy  is  most  frequently 
heard  in  the  subclavicular  and  axillary  regions 
because  vomica;  are  most  frequently  formed  it 
the  upper  part  of  the  lungs.  Pectoriloquy  mail 
be  suspended  if  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
communicate  with  the  excavation,  be  obstructed 
If  the  morbid  cavity  communicate  with  a  grea 
number  of  bronchia,  or  with  the  cavity  of  til 
pleura,  the  pectoriloquy  is  much  diminished,  o 
ceases  altogether. 

Pectoris  os.  See  Sternum. 

l’E'CTUS.  (us,  oris,  n.)  The  breast. 

Pectu'sculum.  (Diminutive  of  pectus,  th 
breast:  so  named  from  its  shape.)  The  meta 
tarsus.  —  Turton. 

l’EDA'TUS.  ( From  pes,  a  foot. )  Pedate 
bird-foot-like.)  Applied  to  a  particular  kin 
of  leaf,  which  is  termite,  with  its  lateral  leafle 
compounded  in  their  fore-part ;  as  in  HelU 
borus  niger  and  fwtidus,  and  Arum  dracunculu 

Pede'tiimus.  (us,  i.  m.  n?)5>)0juos ;  frot 
7n)5ao>,  to  leap. )  The  pulsation  of  bloo 
vessels. 

PEDICELLATE.  Pedicellatus.  (Froi 
pediccllus,  a  partial  flower  stalk.)  Having 
partial  stalk.  Applied  to  flowers  which  ai 
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supported  by  partial  stalks  ;  also  to  glands, 
nectaries,  &c.,  when  placed  at  the  top  of  a 
stalk. 

PEDICE'LLUS.  A  partial  flower-stalk. 
See  Pedunculus. 

Pedicula'ria.  (<7,  (v.  f.  ;  from  pedicuhis,  a 
louse:  so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying  lice.) 
See  Delphinium  stavisagria. 

PEDICUL A'RIS.  (From  pedicuhis,  a 
louse.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Class,  Didp  namia  ;  and  Order,  A  agio  sperm  ia. 
Louse-wort.  The  Pedicularis  pahistris,  Marsh  ] 
louse- wort,  is  said  to  kill  lice.  It  is  somewhat 
acrid,  and  has  been  used  in  decoction  as  an 
application  to  indolent  ulcers. 

PEDICULA'TIO.  Morbus  pedicularis. 
That  disease  of  the  body  in  which  lice  are 
continually  bred  on  the  skin. 

PEDTCULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
pes,  a  foot :  so  named  from  its  many  small  feet.) 
1.  A  louse.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects, 
of  the  order  Apt  era.  Two  species  are  found  on 
the  human  body,  the  pedicuhis  humanus,  the 
common  louse,  infesting  the  head  ;  and  the 
P.  pubis,  or  crab-louse,  found  chiefly  on  the 
pubes. 

2.  A  pedicle  or  footstalk  of  a  flower,  or  leaf. 
See  Pedunculus. 

Pedicus.  See  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

PEDILU'VIUM.  (From  pes,  the  foot, 
and  lavo,  to  wash.)  A  bath  for  the  feet. 

Pe'dion.  (IleSioi';  from  irons,  the  foot.) 
The  sole  of  the  foot. 

Pe'dora.  The  sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and 
feet. 

PEDUNCULA'TUS.  Pedunculate:  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  fruit-stalk  :  opposed  to  sitting. 

PEDU'NCULUS.  A  peduncle,  ora  flower- 
stalk,  or  that  which  springs  from  the  stem,  and 
bears  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  not  the  leaves. 

Pedicellus,  is  a  partial  flower-stalk,  the  ul¬ 
timate  subdivision  of  a  general  one;  as  in  the 
cowslip. 

The  pedunculus  is, 

1.  Cauline,  when  it  grows  immediately  out 
of  the  main  stem,  especially  of  a  tree;  as  in 
Averrhoa  bilimbi. 

2.  Rameus,  growing  out  of  the  main  branch  ; 
as  in  Eugenia  malaccensis. 

3.  Axillary,  growing  either  from  the  bosom 
of  a  leaf,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  stem,  as  in 
Ancliusa  sempervirens ;  or  between  a  branch 
and  a  stem  ;  as  in  Ruppia  maritima. 

4.  Oppositifolius,  opposite  to  a  leaf ;  as  in 
Geranium  pyrenaicum. 

5.  Intemodis,  proceeding  from  the  interme¬ 
diate  part  of  a  branch  between  two  leaves  ;  as 
in  Ehrelia  intemodis. 

6.  Gemmaceous,  growing  out  of  a  leaf  bud; 
as  in  Berberis  vulgaris. 

1.  Terminal,  when  it  terminates  a  stem  or 
branch;  as  in  Centaurea  scabiosa. 

8.  Lateral,  when  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
term  or  branch  ;  as  in  Erica  vagans. 

9.  Solitary,  either  single  on  a  plant,  as  in 
Rubus  chamccmorus ;  or  only  one  in  the  same 
place,  as  in  Antirrhinum  spurium. 

10  Aggregate,  clustered,  when  several  grow 
together;  as  in  Verbascum  nigrum. 
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11.  Sparsus,  dispersed  irregularly  over  the 
plant  or  branches  ;  as  in  Ranunculus  seleratus. 

12.  Uni  floras,  biflorus,  trijlorus,  &c.  bearing 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  flowers. 

13.  Multijlorus,  many-flowered;  as  in  Daphne 
(aureola. 

When  there  is  no  flower-stalk,  the  flowers  are 
said  to  be  sessile;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa, 
and  the  dodders. 

PEGANEL-ffi/uM.  ( um,i .  n. ;  TlriyaveAuioii ;  from 
mpyavov,  rue,  and  e\aiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  rue. 

Pegane'rdm.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  Uyyavypou;  from 
irriyavov,  rue.)  A  plaster  composed  of  rue  and 
other  ingredients. 

PE'GANUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ireyavov,  rue;  from 
■npyvvpi,  to  compress:  so  called,  because,  by  its 
dryness,  it  condenses  the  seed.)  The  name  of 
l  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dodecandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Peganuji  ha'rmala.  The  Assyrian  wild 
rue  :  much  the  same  in  its  properties  with  the 
common  rue,  and  as  generally  used  in  that  part 
;  of  the  vvorld  as  the  latter  with  us. 
j  PE'GE.  (II17777,  a  fountain.)  The  internal 
,  angles  of  the  eye  were  called  pegee. 

Pelada.  A  species  of  baldness  ;  a  shedding 
of  the  hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

Pela'rium.  (From  7 njAov,  mud:  so  called 
from  its  muddy  consistence.)  A  collyrium. 

PELEC A'NUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  7reAe- 
uau),  to  perforate.)  1.  The  bird  called  the 
pelican. 

2.  An  instrument  to  draw  teeth  :  so  named 
from  its  curvature  at  the  end  resembling  the 
J  beak  of  a  pelican. 

I  PELECPNUM.  (From  ireSenus,  a  hat¬ 
chet  :  so  called  because  its  seeds  are  shaped 
!  like  a  two-edged  hatchet.)  The  hatchet- vetch. 

|  Pelio'ma.  (rieAi«,ua;  from  7reAos,  black.) 
An  extravasation  of  blood  of  a  livid  colour. 

PELLA'GRA.  (a,  re.  f. )  Pelagra.  This 
disease  has  been  little  noticed  by  nosologists. 
Dr.  Good,  however,  has  admitted  it  under  the 
name  of  Elephantiasis  Italica ;  and  M.  Alibert 
under  that  of  Ichthyosis  pellagra.  The  earliest 
description  of  it  is  that  by  Francesa  Trapolli, 
a  Milenese  physician.  Indeed,  few  accounts 
of  it  have  hitherto  been  published,  although  the 
peculiar  symptoms  with  which  it  is  attended, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  which  generally  en¬ 
sue  from  it,  render  it  equally  curious  and  im¬ 
portant.  In  certain  districts,  as  Milan  and 
Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly  prevalent, 
it  is  computed  to  attack  live  inhabitants  out  of 
every  hundred. 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when 
the  season  invites  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
fields,  a  shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 
hack  of  the  hand,  or  some  part  of  the  body, 
resembling  the  common  erysipelas,  hut  without 
much  itching  or  pain,  or  indeed  any  other  par¬ 
ticular  inconvenience.  15oth  men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys,  are  equally  subject  to  it.  This 
red  spot  elevates  the  skin  a  little,  producing 
numerous  small  tubercles  of  different  colours ; 
the  skin  becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and  the  epi¬ 
dermis  sometimes  assumes  a  fibrous  appearance. 
At  length  it  falls  off’  in  white  furfuraceous 
scales;  but  the  shining  redness  underneath  still 
3  S  4 
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continues,  and,  in  some  instances,  remains 
through  the  following  winter.  In  the  mean 
time,  excepting  this  mere  local  affection,  the 
health  is  not  the  least  impaired,  the  patient  per¬ 
forms  all  his  rural  labours,  as  before,  enjoys  a 
good  appetite,  eats  heartily,  and  digests  well. 
And  what  is  most  surprising  is,  that  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  the  heat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  over,  in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others 
later,  the  disorder  generally  altogether  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  skin  resumes  its  natural  healthy 
appearance.  The  patients,  however,  are  not 
now  to  be  considered  as  well :  the  disease  hides 
itself,  but  is  not  eradicated  :  for  no  sooner  does 
the  following  spring  set  in,  but  it  quickly  re¬ 
appears,  and  generally  is  accompanied  with 
severer  symptoms.  The  spot  grows  larger,  the 
skin  becomes  more  unequal  and  hard,  with 
deeper  cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to  feel 
uneasiness  in  the  head,  becomes  fearful,  dull, 
and  less  capable  of  labour ;  even  when  the 
pelagra  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  return¬ 
ing  winter,  nevertheless,  commonly  restores 
the  patient  to  apparent  health  :  but  the  more 
severe  the  symptoms  have  been,  and  the  deeper 
root  the  disease  has  taken,  the  more  certainly 
does  the  return  of  spring  produce  it  with  ad¬ 
ditional  violence.  Sometimes  the  disease  in 
the  skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms 
remain  notwithstanding.  The  powers  both  of 
the  mind  and  body  now  become  daily  more 
enfeebled  ;  peevishness,  watchings,  vertigo,  and, 
at  length,  complete  melancholy,  supervene. 
Nor  is  there  a  more  distressing  kind  of  me¬ 
lancholy  any  where  to  be  seen,  than  takes  place 
in  this  disease.  The  patients  now  begin  to 
grow  emaciated,  and  delirious.  A  colliquative 
diarrhoea  comes  on,  which  no  remedy  can  stop. 
Sometimes,  in  the  pellagra,  the  diarrhoea  comes 
on  before  the  delirium,  and  the  patient  is 
alternately  affected  with  delirium  and  stupor. 
The  appetite  often  suddenly  fails,  so  that  the 
sick  will  sometimes  go  for  near  a  week  without 
tasting  food.  Not  uncommonly  it  returns  as 
suddenly,  so  that  they  eagerly  devour  whatever 
is  offered  them,  and  this  even  at  times  when 
they  are  horribly  convulsed.  The  convulsions 
with  which  they  are  attacked  are  most  shocking 
to  see,  and  are  of  almost  every  kind,  catalepsy 
excepted,  which  has  been  described  by  writers. 
The  first  stage  of  the  pellagra,  in  which  the  local 
affection  only  takes  place,  continues  in  some 
instances  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  persons 
being  occasionally  met  with  in  whom  it  has 
lasted  six  or  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years,  dis¬ 
appearing  regularly  every  winter,  and  return¬ 
ing  again  in  the  spring.  This  occasions  some 
of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention  to  it; 
although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its  greatest 
height  after  the  second  or  third  attack.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  disease  is  not  infectious,  anti 
that  the  causes  producing  it  are  yet  unascer¬ 
tained.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  to 
arise  from  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays;  and  hence 
it  is  now  and  then  called  mat  de  sol;  but  this 
does  not  produce  any  similar  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or 
even  much  greater  degree  than  at  Milan  ;  no 
disease  in  any  respect  resembling  it  having 
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hitherto  been  noticed  in  such  regions,  except 
the  lepra  asturiensis  described  by  Thiery,  and  j 
after  him  by  Sauvages.  Pure  air,  habitual  | 
cleanliness,  warm  bathing,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  I 
with  such  tonics  as  best  agree  with  the  consti-  I 
tution,  have  proved  most  useful  in  removing  i 
this  disease,  when  not  advanced  beyond  the  l 
reach  of  recovery. 

Dr.  Holland  has  lately  published  a  valuable  j 
paper  on  pellagra,  containing  the  results  of  his  fl 
own  observation,  and  to  this  we  refer  the  reader  | 
for  more  ample  information.  See  London  Me-  i 
dico-chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vii. 

PELLl'CULA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  pellis,  the  j 
skin.)  A  pellicle,  or  slender  skin.  In  Medi-  , 
cine,  it  is  applied  to  such  an  appearance  of  the  j 
surface  of  urine,  and  to  very  delicate  mem-  | 
braneous  productions.  In  Botany,  to  the  deli-  j| 
cate  skin  which  covers  some  seeds  and  other  (■ 
parts. 

Pellitory.  See  Parietaria. 

Pellitory,  bastard.  See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  See  Anthemis. 

Pe'lma.  (neAjUa ;  from  rreAoi,  to  move  )] 
forwards.)  The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock 
adapted  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PE'LTA.  ( a ,  ce.  f.  ;  a  shield,  buckler,  or  j 
target.)  A  variety  of  the  calyculus,  called  the  •  J 
shield,  which  is  the  fruit,  of  an  oblong,  flat,  and 
obtuse  form,  observed  in  the  lichen  tribe. 

Pelta'lis  cartila'go.  ( From  pelta,  a  buck-  i. k 
ler  ;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  scutiform  cl 
cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

PELTA'TUS.  (From  pelta,  a  shield.)  i 
Peltate,  or  target-shaped:  applied  to  leaves  li 
which  have  the  stalk  inserted  into  their  middle,  t  li 
like  the  arm  of  a  man  holding  a  shield;  as  inn 
Tropreolum  majus,  and  Hydrocoly/e  vulgaris.  |  F 

PE'LVIC.  ( Pelvicus ;  from  pelvis,  the  lower  'ti 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. )  Pertaining  toirjii 
the  pelvis. 

PE'LVIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  neAvs,  a  basin  ::  i 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  basin  used  in  formeri  i 
times.)  The  cavity  below  the  belly.  It  isHl 
composed  of  the  two  ossa  innominata,  the  osnr 
sacrum,  and  os  coccygis.  It  contains  the  rec-!  ji 
turn  and  urinary  bladder,  the  internal  organs  ofn< 
generation,  and  is  lined  and  covered  by  musclesljio 
and  common  integuments. 

It  is  wide  and  expanded  at  its  upper  part, In 
and  contracted  at  its  inferior  aperture.  The] 
upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  properly  so  called,  idl 
bounded  by  an  oval  ring,  which  parts  the  cavity:  I 
of  the  pelvis  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomenilil 
This  circle  is  denominated  the  brim  of  the  j 
pelvis  :  it  is  formed  by  a  continued  and  pro-  j 
mineut  line  along  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  1 1 
the  middle  of  the  ilium,  and  the  upper  part,  01  I 
crest,  of  the  os  pubis.  The  circle  of  the  brirr 
supports  the  intestines  and  impregnated  womb  hi 
The  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  is  denominated  tin  J 
outlet.  It  is  composed  by  the  arch  of  the  ossi! 
pubis,  and  by  the  sciatic  ligaments. 

l'he  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  steady 
bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it  with  tin 
lower  extremities,  by  a  sure  and  firm  joining 
to  form  the  centre  of  all  the  great  motions  o 
the  body,  to  contain  the  internal  organs  o|  t 
generation,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  rectum,  ami 
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occasionally  part  of  the  small  intestines,  and  to 
give  support  to  the  gravid  uterus. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  re¬ 
lative  dimensions  of  the  male  and  female  pelvis. 
In  the  male,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
greater  than  the  transverse,  and  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  is  nearly  circular.  In  the  female,  the 
transverse  is  the  greater,  and  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  is  of  an  oval  shape.  The  female  pelvis  is 
larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  male, 
except  in  height :  the  ossa  ilia  are  more  ex¬ 
panded,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  more  curved, 
and  broader,  and  the  latter  more  movable.  The 
i  ischiatic  notch  and  the  thyroid  foramen  are 
larger  in  the  female,  and  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis  is  more  obtuse. 

In  a  female  pelvis  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
the  distance  between  the  os  sacrum  and  os 
pubis,  at  the  brim,  is  found  to  be  between  four 
and  five  inches,  that  between  the  two  ossa  ilia 
I  between  five  and  six  inches;  arid  the  oblique 
diameter  about  four  inches  and  five  eighths. 
At  the  outlet  the  proportions  are  reversed,  the 
distance  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  os 
.  coccygis  being  longer  than  that  between  the 
ossa  ilia.  The  depth  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
pelvis,  at  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  measures 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  behind  it  is  six  inches, 
and  at  the  sides  three  inches  and  a  half.  The 
pelvis  may  vary  from  the  above  dimensions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  body, 
which  may  differ  somewhat  in  the  different 
nations,  yet  be  well  formed ;  or  it  may  vary 
from  disease,  either  of  the  bones  or  viscera,  and 
then  it  is  considered  as  distorted. 

The  pelvis  has  two  ares,  the  direction  of 
which  must  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
obstetrician.  The  axis  of  the  brim  is  indicated 
by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  point  of  the  coccyx  ;  the  axis  of  the  outlet  by 
la  straight  line  drawn  from  the  first  bone  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

Pelvis  aukis.  The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Pelvis  cerebri.  The  infundibulum. 

Pemphigoi'des.  (From  7re/u£i|,  a  vesicle, 
and  tib os,  likeness.)  The  epithet  of  a  fever 
accompanied  with  an  eruption  of  vesicles. 

PE'MPHIGUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  Treujif 
a  bubble,  or  vesicle.)  An  eruption,  consisting 
of  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  a 
walnut,  and  mostly  attended  by  fever.  The 
disease  has  been  described  as  Febris  bullosa, 
Exanthemata  serosa,  Morta,  Pemphigus  helveti- 
cus,  Pemphigus  major,  and  Pemphigus  minor. 
The  eruption  is  transparent,  like  small  blad- 
1  ders  filled  with  a  pellucid  or  slightly  coloured 
fluid,  fhe  vesicle  is  mostly  almond-shaped, 
and  has  an  inflamed  base,  and  when  it  breaks 
the  part  is  disposed  to  ulcerate.  The  fever  may 
he  either  synocha  or  typhus.  The  latest  writers 
on  this  disease  contend,  that  it  is  sometimes 

•  acute,  and  sometimes  a  chronic  affection  ;  that 
the  former  is  constantly  attended  with  fever,  and 
the  lattcr  constantly  without  ;  that  in  neither 
case  is  an  acrimonious  or  contagious  matter 
thrown  out  by  the  constitution,  but  pure  serum, 

*  ®ecreted  by  the  cutaneous  ex haleut  arteries. 

1  bo  rare  was  the  disease  when  Dr.  Cullen 

Wr°te,  that  he  never  saw  it  but  once,  in  a  case 
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which  was  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr. 
David  Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
Aberdeen,  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries.  It  is 
ushered  in  by  sickness  at  stomach,  great  op¬ 
pression  about  the  praicordia,  headach,  lassi¬ 
tude,  and  weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  with 
stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  joints.  The  erup¬ 
tion  comes  out  as  very  small,  distinct,  red 
spots,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  much  resembling  the  first  appearance 
of  the  small-pox.  The  eruption  gradually 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  vesi¬ 
cles  daily  increase  in  size.  The  patient  com¬ 
plains  of  headach,  sickness,  oppression  about 
the  praecordia,  thirst,  sore  throat,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing  ;  the  tongue  is  foul ;  the  skin 
hot  and  feverish;  the  pulse  from  100  to  120, 
rather  depressed ;  the  belly  costive ;  the  eyes 
dull  and  languid,  but  without  delirium.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  now  interspersed 
with  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them 
large,  especially  on  the  arms  and  breast.  In 
the  interstices,  between  the  vesicles,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  skin  is  natural,  nor  is  there  any 
redness  round  their  base ;  the  distance  from 
one  to  another  is  from  half  an  inch  to  a  hand- 
breath,  or  more.  In  some  places  two  or  three 
are  joined  together,  like  the  pustules  in  the 
confluent  small-pox.  If  the  vesicles  burst  of 
I  themselves,  they  form  a  whitish  scab  or  crust. 

!  They  are  mostly  on  the  neck  and  face ;  by  far 
!  the  greatest  number  are  perfectly  entire,  turgid, 
and  of  a  bluish  colour.  Upon  opening  them  it 
is  evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above  the 
cutis,  and  distended  with  a  thin,  yellowish, 
semipellucid  serum,  forms  this  appearance. 
Nor  is  the  surface  of  the  cutis  ulcerated,  or 
livid;  but  of  a  red  florid  colour,  as  when  the 
cuticle  is  separated  by  a  blister,  or  superficial 
burning. 

Since  the  description  of  this  disease  by  Dr. 
Stuart,  observations  on  it  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  Dickson  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Gaitskell 
and  Mr.  Upton,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London.  Some  subsequent  observ¬ 
ations  on  pemphigus  were  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Christie.  From  a  case  which  Mr.  Christie  de¬ 
scribes,  he  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dickson, 
in  thinking  that  sometimes,  at  least,  pemphigus 
is  not  contagious.  He  remarks,  however,  that 
the  pemphigus  described  by  some  foreign  wri¬ 
ters  was  extremely  infectious;  circumstances 
which,  he  thinks,  may  lead  to  a  division  of  the 
disease  into  two  species,  the  pemphigus  simplex, 
and  complicatus,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the 
last,  seem  to  vary  much  with  respect  to  mild¬ 
ness  and  malignity.  The  fever  in  pemphigus  is 
mostly  a  mild  or  malignant  typhus,  and  requires 
the  same  remedies  —  port  wine  and  bark,  with 
mineral  acids.  The  best  application  to  the 
eruption,  when  the  vesicles  break,  is  finely  pow¬ 
dered  starch. 

Pemphigus  major.  See  Pemphigus. 

Pemphigus  minor.  See  Pemphigus. 

TE'M  1’  1 1 1  X.  (ix,  igis.  f.  ;  Ueuff  a  vesicle, 
or  bubble.)  See  Pemphigus. 

Pempive'us.  (nep7TTa<es  ;  from  trfpirror,  the 
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fifth.)  An  ague,  the  paroxysm  of  which  returns 
every  fifth  clay. 

l’EN/E'A.  (a,  cc .  f.  ;  a  name  given  by 
Linnreus  in  memory  of  the  learned  Peter  Pena, 
a  native  of  France,  and  an  excellent  botanist.) 
1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Class  Tetrandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  a  species  of  polygala. 

Pen  as  a  mucronata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the  sarco- 
colla.  This  is  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia 
in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  having 
also  sometimes  mixed  with  them  a  few  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  but  followed 
with  some  degree  of  sweetness.  It  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  external  purposes,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  has  been  thought  to  agglutinate 
wounds  and  ulcers ;  but  this  opinion  now  no 
longer  exists. 

LE'NDULUS.  Pendant;  pendulous;  hang¬ 
ing  :  applied  to  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds, 
&c.  ;  as  the  root  of  the  Spircea  fUipendula,  and 
Pcconia  officinalis,  which  consists  of  knobs  con¬ 
nected  by  filaments;  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  grandiflora,  which  are  suspended  by  their 
filaments. 

LE'NETRANS.  (From  penetro,  to  pierce 
through.)  Penetrating.  Applied  to  a  medicine 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  pores  and  stimu¬ 
late. 

PENICFLLIFORM.  (Penicilliformis ; 
from  penicillus,  a  pencil-brush,  and  forma,  like¬ 
ness.)  Pencil-shaped:  applied  to  the  stigma 
of  the  Milium  paspalium,  and  to  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries  which  secrete  the  bile. 

PENICFLLUS.  {us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
peniculum,  a  brush.)  Penicillurn,  1.  A  tent, 
or  pledget. 

2.  The  secreting  extremities  of  the  vena  porta; 
are  called  penicilli.  See  Liver, 

Peni'dium.  A  kind  of  clarified  sugar,  with 
a  mixture  of  starch,  made  up  into  small  rolls. 
The  confectioners  call  it  white  barley-sugar. 

LE'NIS.  (is,  is.  m. ;  d  pendendo,  from  its 
hanging  down. )  Membrum  virile.  The  cylin¬ 
drical  part  that  hangs  down,  under  the  moils 
veneris,  before  the  scrotum  of  males.  It  is 
divided  by  anatomists  into  the  root,  body,  and 
head,  or  plans  penis.  It  is  composed  of  common 
integuments,  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  one 
corpus  spongiosum,  which  surrounds  a  canal,  the 
urethra,  that  proceeds  from  the  bladder  to  the 
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Penis  ck'rebri.  The  pineal  gland. 

Penis  erector.  See  Erector  penis. 

Penis  mulie'bris.  The  clitoris. 

Pennyroyal.  See  Mentha. 

Pennyroyal,  hart’s.  See  Mentha  cervina. 
Pentada'ctylon.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  trcvre,  i 
i  five,  and  8 aicrvAos,  a  finger  :  so  called  because  it 
has  five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like  the  fingers 
|  upon  the  hand.)  1.  The  herb  cinquefoil. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ricinus,  the  leaf  of  which 
resembles  a  hand. 

PEN TA'GONUS.  (From  tccvtc,  five,  and  | 
yoma,  an  angle.)  Pentagonal:  five-sided.  Ap- 1 
plied  to  leaves  synonymously  with  quinque- 1 
angular;  as  in  Geranium  peltatum. 

Penta'myrum.  (II evrayopov ;  from  7reere,  | 
five,  and  yvpov,  ointment.)  An  ointment  com- J 
posed  of  five  ingredients. 

PENTA'NDRIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  Trevre,0 
five,  and  aerjp,  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a( 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,! 
embracing  those  which  have  hermaphrodite  U 
flowers  and  five  stamens. 

Pentaneu'ron.  (From  irerre,  five,  and, 
vevpou,  a  string:  so  called  because  it  has  five-H 
ribbed  leaves.)  A  species  of  plantain.  See' I 
Plantago  lanceolate. 

Pentapha'rmacon.  (From  rrepTe,  five,  and  i 
(papyaao v,  remedium,  remedy.)  Any  medicinejl 
consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

Pentafhylloi'des.  (From  wevraipvAAov,  cin-i  1 
quefoil,  and  eiSos,  likeness:  so  called  from  it  six 
resemblance  to  cinquefoil.)  Resembling  the  j 
cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  plant.  See  Ej-aganc>| 
sterilis. 

Pentaphy'llum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 


apex  of  the  penis,  where  it  opens  by  the  meatus 
urinarius.  See  Urethra,  The  fold  of  the  skin 
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that  covers  the  glans  penis,  is  termed  the  pre¬ 
puce,  and  the  band  which  ties  the  prepuce  to 


the  under  surface  of  the  glans,  is  called  the 
frrenvm  preeputii.  The  arteries  of  the  penis  are 
from  the  hypogastric  and  ischiatic.  The  veins 
of  the  penis  form  the  vena  magna  penis,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  hypogastric  vein.  The 
absorbents  of  this  organ  are  very  numerous, 
and  run  under  the  common  integuments  to  the 
inguinal  glands:  absorbents  also  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands  of  the 
penis  are,  Cowper’s  glands,  the  prostate,  muci¬ 
parous,  and  odoriferous  glands.  1  he  nerves 
of  the  penis  are  branches  ot  the  sacral  and 
ischiatic. 
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five,  and  tbvAAov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  iiji 


has  five  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  Five-leaved  1 1 
See  Potentilla  replans. 

RENTAL II Y'LLU S.  (From  ireuTe,  five  1 
and  cpvAAov,  a  leaf.)  Pentaphyllous,  or  five-  l 
leaved  :  applied  to  leaves,  calyces,  &c.  ;  as  thil  i 
flower-cup  of  the  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

Lentavi.eu'rum.  Five-ribbed  wort.  Se>! 
Plantago  lanceolata. 

LENT  ASPE'ltMO  US.  ( Penta.v/iermvxjn 
From  iree-re,  five,  and  traepya,  a  seed.)  Having) 
five  seeds.  Applied  to  the  capsules,  &c.,  on 
plants. 

Lenta'tomuM.  (From  nevre,  five,  and  reyvu 
to  cut :  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  divide 
into  five  segments.)  Cinquefoil.  The  Poten 
tilla  replans. 

Lento'robus.  (From  Terre,  five,  and  opoSo 
the  wood-pea  :  so  called  because  it  has  five  seet 
resembling  the  wood-pea.)  The  herb  peon; 
See  Pcconia  officinalis. 

Peony.  See  Pcconia. 

Pepa'nsis.  (n€7rav(ris.  From  neiraivur,  If 
concoct.)  Pepasmus.  Maturation  or  conco<| 
lion.  Applied  by  the  humoral  pathologists  | 
the  humours  of  the  living  body. 

Lepa'smus.  The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pupa 'stic  us.  (  From  Tevaiva),  to  concoct) 
Applied  formerly  to  medicines  supposed  to  pr> 
mote  concoction. 


Le'pita  nux.  St.  Ignatius’s  bean. 


Le  plion.  The  same  as  peplus. 
Ptplos.  See  Peplus. 
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PE'PLUS.  (Erom  ireTrAoy,  the  herb  devil’s- 
•milk.)  A  species  of  euphorbia.  See  Euphor-  \ 
ibia  peplus. 

PE'PO.  (From  ttcitto,  to  ripen.)  I.  In 
botanical  definitions,  a  fleshy,  succulent  seed- 
ivessel,  or  pericarpium,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  fruit.  —  Gartner 
land  H'llldenow. 

From  its  figure,  the  pepo  is  said  to  be,  — 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

2.  Oblong;  as  in  Cucumis sativus. 

3.  Lagenaform ;  as  in  Gucurbita  lagenaria. 

4.  Curvate ;  as  in  Cucumis  Jtexuosus. 

5.  Enclose;  as  in  Cucumis  melopepo.) 

6.  Fusiform ;  as  in  Cucumis  chale. 

7.  Echinate ;  as  in  Cucumis  anguria. 

8.  Verrucose ;  as  in  Cucurbita  verrucosa. 

9.  Scabious;  as  in  Cucumis  sativus. 

II.  The  gourd.  See  Cucurbita  pepo. 

Pepper.  See  Piper. 

Pepper,  black.  See  Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper,  dulce.  See  Fucus  pinnatifidus. 

Pepper,  Guinea.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.  See  Myrtus  pimento,. 

Pepper,  long.  See  Piper  longum. 

Pepper,  poor  man's.  See  Polygonum. 

Pepper,  wall.  See  Sedum  acre. 

Pepper,  water.  See  Polygonum. 

Pepperidge  bush.  See  Berberis. 

Peppermint,  See  Mentha  piperita. 

Pepperwort.  See  Lepidium  iberis. 

PE  PTIC.  ( Pepticus  ;  TreiTTiKos,  from  ttcittio, 
to  digest.)  Digestive. 

PERACL'TE.  Peracutus  ;  Very  sharp  : 
applied  to  diseases  when  very  severe,  or  aggra¬ 
vated  beyond  measure;  as  subacute  is  applied 
to  such  as  are  not  very  acute,  or  so  severe  as 
they  generally  are. 

PE'RCA.  (a,  ce.  f. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  fishes,  of  the  Order  Acanthopterygii.  The 

perch. 

Fehca  fluvia'tilis.  This  species  is  common 
in  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Its  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  well  flavoured. 

Perception.  See  Mind. 

PEltCHLO'RIC  ACID.  Acidum  per- 
i chloricum .  Oxychloric  acid.  An  acid  dis¬ 
covered  by  Count  Stadion.  It  is  obtained  by 
distilling  the  perchlorate  of  potash  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a  fourth 
part  of  water.  At  the  temperature  of  about  280 
white  lumes  come  over,  which  condense  into  a 
colourless  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  '6.  It 
is  a  very  fixed  compound,  not  boiling  under  392°. 
By  distillation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  and  crys- 
i  tallised.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine 
and  seven  of  oxygen. 

PERCOLATION.  ( Percolatio ,  onis.  f.  ; 
strained  through :  from  percolo,  to  strain  or 
niter.)  A  term  generally  applied  to  animal 
s  secretion,  from  the  office  of  the  glands  being 
1  'ought  to  resemble  that  of  a  strainer  in  trans- 
i  routing  the  liquors  that  pass  through  them. 

1  ERCU'SSION.  In  medical  lan  guage  this 
I  erm  signifies  the  striking  of  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  hotly  with  the  hand,  in  order  to 
‘  ascerOin  by  the  sound  the  healthy  or  diseased 
>  condition  of  the  subjacent  parts.  This  mode  of 
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exploration  is  applied  principally  to  the  chest, 
and  affords  very  important  indications  with 
respect  to  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 
This  method  of  diagnosis  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Leopold  Avenbrugger,  and  published  by 
him  at  Vienna  in  1761.  His  work  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Corvisart,  in  1808;  and 
the  great  utility  of  percussion  derived  further 
illustration  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Laennec, 
on  Auscultation,  published  eight  years  after. 

In  order  for  the  proper  performance  of  per¬ 
cussion,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  the  chest  covered  with  a 
light  linen  garment,  which  prevents  the  clack¬ 
ing  sound  produced  by  the  stroke  of  the  hand 
upon  the  naked  chest.  In  striking  the  chest, 
the  fingers  of  the  operator  should  be  held  with 
their  extremities  in  one  line,  and  kept  firm  in 
this  position  by  the  opposition  of  the  thumb. 
The  stroke  should  be  made  with  the  points  of 
the  fingers,  and  directed  perpendicularly  on  the 
part ;  it  should  also  be  made  with  equal  force 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  chest  examined. 
Percussion  is  sometimes  performed  with  the 
intervention  of  a  piece  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other 
sonorous  body  :  it  is  then  termed  mediate  per¬ 
cussion.  The  ivory  instrument  generally  used 
for  this  purpose  is  called  a  pleximeter.  (See 
Pleximeter. ) 

The  thorax  of  a  healthy  individual  gives  out 
a  clear  sound  on  percussion  in  its  anterior  and 
lateral  parts.  The  clearness  of  the  sound  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  density  of  the 
parts  subjacent  to  that  which  is  struck,  and 
according  to  the  thickness  and  tension  of  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax :  hence  it  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  thorax.  (See 
Thorax.)  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
ease,  any  denser  substance  takes  the  place  of 
air  within  the  thorax,  there  is  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  sonorousness:  hence,  hepatisation 
arid  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  effusions  of  serum,  lymph,  or  other 
matters,  all  occasion  a  diminution  of  sound  in 
the  regions  which  they  respectively  occupy ; 
while  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  pneumothorax, 
and  large  empty  excavations  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  the  sound  on  percussion  is  greater 
than  natural.  The  application  of  percussion  in 
different  diseases  is  noticed  under  the  heads  of 
those  diseases.  For  more  minute  information 
respecting  percussion,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  various  treatises  on  the  subject,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  M.  Piorry,  which  is  the  latest  and 
the  most  elaborate. 

Peude'tum.  In  Paracelsus  it  means  the  root 
of  skirret,  or  Siam  sisarum. 

Per dUcium.  (From  vepbif  a  partridge:  so 
called  because  partridges  were  said  to  feed  upon 
it.)  See  Par iet aria  officinalis. 

PEItE'NNIAL.  Perennis.  Lasting  natu¬ 
rally  more  than  two  years.  Applied  to  plants, 
in  opposition  to  those  which  live  only  one  or  two 
years;  thus  the  elm,  oak,  fir,  &c.,  are  peren¬ 
nial. 

Perennial  worm-grass.  See  Spigelia. 

Pichkte'rion.  (neprjTijpiov  ;  from  7repaco,  to 
dig  through.)  The  trepan. 

PERFECT.  A  flower  is  said  to  be  perfect 
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or  complete  that  has  both  calyx  and  corols,  and 
one  or  more  stamens  and  pistils. 

PEllFOLI  A'TA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  per, 
and  folium  :  so  called  because  the  leaves  sur¬ 
round  the  stem,  like  those  of  a  cabbage.)  See 
Bupleurum  peifoliat um. 

PERFO'LIATE.  ( Perfoliatus ;  rrom  per, 
through,  and  folium,  a  leaf. )  Applied  to  plants 
the  leaves  of  which  surround  the  stem  at  their 
base,  as  in  Chlora pcifoliata. 

Perforans.  See  Plexor  profundus  forans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  profundus.  See  Flexor 
lowjvs  digitorum  pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  lertii  internodii  digitorum 
pedis.  See  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  pro¬ 
fundus  perforans. 

Perforans,  vulgo  prof  undus.  See  Flexor  pro¬ 
fundus  perforans. 

Perfoka'ta.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  perforo ,  to 
pierce  through  :  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
full  of  holes.)  See  Hypericum  perforatum. 

PERFORA'TUS.  1.  In  Anatomy,  ap¬ 
plied  to  muscles.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  through 
which  the  stems  pass,  and  to  leaves  or  other 
parts  which  are  penetrated  with  small  holes. 

Perforatus,  seu  fexor  secundi  internodii  digi¬ 
torum  pedis.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis 
perforatus  sublimis. 

Peria'mma.  ( From  irepiairTio,  to  hang  round. ) 
An  amulet.  See  Amulet. 

PERI  A'N Till  URI.  (vm,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
■Kepi,  and  avSos,  a  flower.)  The  calyx  properly 
and  commonly  so  called,  when  it  is  contiguous 
to,  and  makes  a  part  of,  the  flower  ;  as  the  five 
green  leaves  which  encompass  a  rose,  including 
their  urn-shaped  base;  the  tubular  part  com¬ 
prehending  the  scales  in  the  pinks,  or  the  glo¬ 
bular  scaly  cup  in  Centaurea.  The  tulip  is  a 
naked  flower,  having  no  calyx  at  all.  The 
perianth  is  of  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

From  its  number  of  leaves,  it  is,  — 

1.  Monophyllous,  formed  of  one  only;  as  in 
Datura  stramonium. 

2.  Diphyllous ;  as  in  Papaver  rhoeas. 

3.  Triphyllous ;  as  in  Canna  Imlica. 

4.  Tetraphyllous ;  as  I, unaria  annua. 

5.  Pentaphyllovs ;  as  Ranunculus. 

From  the  division  of  its  edge,  — 

1.  Undivided,  without  any  irregularity;  as  in 
the  female  of  the  Quercus  robur. 

2.  Partite,  or  divided  almost  to  the  base  : 
hence  bipartite,  or  bilabiate,  in  Salvia  officinalis ; 
tripartite,  in  Stratiotes  aloides ;  quadripartite,  in 
(Enothera  biennis;  quinqueparlite,  in  Nereum 
oleander;  duodecempartite,  in  Sempervivum  tec- 
torum. 

3.  Cloven,  cut  as  it  were  to  the  middle  only  : 
hence,  bifid,  in  Adoxa  moschatellina ;  trifid,  in 
Asarurn  canadense  ;  quinquefid,  in  AEsculus 
hippocastanum . 

4.  Dentate,  in  Marrubiumvulgare ;  quinque den¬ 
tate,  i  n  Cucumis  and  Cucurbita,  the  female  flowers. 

5.  Serrate,  in  Centauria  cyan  us. 

F’rom  its  figure,  — 

1.  Tubulosum;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 

2.  Patens,  with  spreading  leaflets ;  as  in 
Borago  officinalis. 


3.  Rcflexum,  its  laciniated  portions  turned 
backward  ;  as  in  (Enothera  biennis. 

4.  Inflatum,  pouched  and  hollow;  as  in 
Cucubalus  behen,  and  Physalis  aUcekengi,  in 
fruit. 

From  its  colour,  — 

Coloratum,  when  of  any  other  than  green  ;  as 
in  Gomphrena  globosa. 

From  the  disposition  of  the  germen, — 

1.  Superurn,  when  the  perianth  and  corols 
are  above.  Hence  the  remains  are  visible  on 
the  fruit ;  as  in  roses,  pears,  &c. 

2.  Inferum,  when  below  the  germen;  as  inj 
the  poppy  and  water-lily. 

From  the  number  on  each  flower, _ 

1.  Simplex,  when  one;  as  in  Nicotiuna  tabaX 
cum. 

2.  Duplex,  double;  as  in  Malva,  Altheeai 
Hibiscus,  & c. 

3.  Calyculalum,  or  auctum,  having  a  lessefl 
one,  or  scales  down  to  the  base  ;  as  in  Dianthua, 
caryophyUus. 

Nullum,  when  wanting  ;  as  in  tulips. 

From  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  fructp 
fication,  — 

1.  Perianthium  floris,  when  belonging  to  th;.j 
male. 

2.  P.fructus,  when  with  the  pistils. 

3.  P.  fruclificationis,  containing  both  staminlt 
j  and  pistils  in  the  flower. 

From  its  duration,  — 

1.  Caducous,  falling  off  early;  as  in  Papi 
ver. 

|  2.  Deciduous,  very  late ;  as  in  Tilia  euri 

pica. 

3.  Peristent ;  as  in  Hyosciamus. 

4.  Marcescent,  withered,  but  yet  conspicuon 
on  the  fruit ;  as  in  Pyrus,  Mespilus,  &c. 

Perible'psis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  KepigAeiru),  I 
stare  about.)  That  kind  of  wild  look  which n 
observed  in  delirious  persons. 

PERI'BOLE.  (From  KeptgaAAw,  to  sup 
round.)  A  word  used  frequently  by  Hipp 
crates  in  different  senses.  Sometimes  it  sigi 
ties  the  dress  of  a  person  ;  at  others,  a  translati 
of  the  morbific  humours  from  the  centre  to  t 
surface  of  the  body. 

PERIBRO'SIS.  An  ulceration  or  erosi 
at  the  corners  or  uniting  parts  of  the  eyeli" 

It  most  frequently  affects  the  internal  comrr 
sure.  It  arises  from  the  acrimony  of  the  ter 
or  from  tegylops,  which  sometimes  extends  jt 
|  the  corners  of  the  eyelids. 

PE  It  I C  A  R  DPT  I S.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  in 
uapSiov,  the  pericardium.)  Inflammation  of 
pericardium.  See  Heart,  diseases  of  the. 

PERIC  A'RDl  UM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  ir 
about,  and  uapSta,  the  heart. )  The  membran 
bail  that  surrounds  the  heart,  and  the  arte 
and  venous  trunks  connected  with  it. 
pericardium  consists  of  two  layers,  an  extei 
or  fibrous,  and  an  internal  or  serous.  '  i 
serous  membrane  lines  the  fibrous  one,  am 
reflected  over  the  heart  after  the  manner 
serous  membranes  in  general.  Its  use  is  i 
secrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of  the  pericardi 
which  lubricates  the  heart,  and  thus  prese 
I  it  from  concreting  with  the  pericardium. 

I  Peuica  an  a  Tis.  Pericarpial.  Belongin 
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the  pericarpium  of  plants:  thus  the  spines  of 
the  Datura  stramonium  on  the  fruit,  are  called 
pericarpial. 

PERIC A'llPIUM.  1.  (From  irepi,  about, 
and  carpus,  the  wrist.)  This  name  was  for¬ 
merly  given  to  medicines  and  plasters  which  were 
applied  to  the  wrist. 

II.  In  Botany,  (from  it epi,  about,  and  hcapiros, 
la  seed.)  The  seed-vessel  or  covering  of  the 
•  seed  of  plants  which  is  mostly  membraneous, 
leathery,  woody,  pulpy,  or  succulent.  The 
membraneous  are,  — 

1.  Capsula .  5.  Lomentum. 

2.  Siliqua.  6.  Folliculus. 

3.  Silicula.  7.  Samara 

4.  Legumen. 

The  woody  seed-vessels  are,  — 

8.  Strobilus.  9.  Nux. 

The  fleshy  ones,  — 

10.  Pomum.  12.  Drupa, 

1 1 .  Ptpo. 

The  succulent,  — 

1 3.  Bacca. 

The  seed-vessel  is  extremely  various  in  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  and  is  formed  of  the  germen 
enlarged.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  plant, 
the  seeds  being  frequently  naked,  and  guarded 
only  by  the  calyx,  as  is  the  case  with  the  plants 
of  the  order  Gymnospermia,  also  in  the  great 
class  of  compound  flowers,  Syngenesia. 

The  use  of  the  seed-vessel  is  to  protect  the 
seeds  till  ripe,  and  then  in  someway  or  other  to 
promote  their  dispersion,  either  scattering  them 
by  its  elastic  power,  or  serving  for  the  food  of 
.animals,  in  the  dung  of  which  the  seeds  vege¬ 
tate,  or  promoting  the  same  end  by  various 
other  means.  The  same  organ  which  remains 
closed  so  long  as  it  is  juicy  or  moist,  splits  or 
flies  asunder  when  dry,  thus  scattering  the  seeds 
in  weather  most  favourable  for  their  success. 
By  an  extraordinary  provision  of  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  annual  species  of  Mesembryan- 
thenium,  natives  of  sandy  deserts  in  Africa,  the 
seed-vessels  open  only  in  rainy  weather  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  seeds  might,  in  that  country,  lie  long 
j  exposed  before  they  met  with  sufficient  mois- 
ture  to  vegetate. 

j  P E  R I  Cl  1  ACT I  U M.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
trepi,  about,  and  Xauii,  a  hair,  or  bristle.)  A 
I  •  scaly  sheath,  investing  the  fertile  flower,  and 
]  consequently  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  of  some 
I  mosses.  In  the  genus  Hypnum  it  is  of  great 
I  consequence,  not  only  by  its  presence,  consti- 
1  tuting  a  part  of  the  generic  character,  but  by 
j  its  differences  in  shape,  proportion,  and  structure, 

‘  serving  frequently  to  discriminate  species.  Lin- 
i  narns  appears  by  his  manuscripts,  Sir  James 
|  •  Smith  informs  us,  to  have  intended  adding  this 
J  to  the  different  kinds  of  calyx,  though  it  is  not 

!one  of  the  seven  enumerated  in  Ins  printed 
works. 

t  PERICHO'NDRIUM.  [ion,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
t  neP‘>  about,  and  x°*'5pyb  a  cartilage.)  The 
1  membrane  that  covers  a  cartilage. 

PEltlCHRI'SIS.  (From  irepi,  about,  and 
XPl0>,  to  anoint. )  A  liniment, 

Peiu'clasis.  (From  irepi,  about,  and  ic\aw, 
to  break.)  It  is  a  term  used  by  Galen  for  such 
D  a  fracture  of  the  bone  as  quite  divides  it,  and 
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forces  it  through  the  flesh  into  sight.  Or  a 
fracture  with  a  great  wound,  wherein  the  bone 
is  laid  bare. 

Pericly'menum.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  irepi- 
uAvfa,  to  roll  round  :  so  called  because  it  twists 
itself  round  whatever  is  near  it.)  See  Lonicera 
periclimenum. 

Pericne'mia.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  irepi,  about, 
and  Kv-ppp,  the  tibia.)  The  parts  about  the 
tibia. 

PEIIICRA'NIUM.  {um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  irepi, 
about,  and  tcpaviov,  the  cranium.)  The  mem¬ 
brane  that  is  closely  connected  to  the  bones  of 
the  cranium.  It  corresponds  with  what  is  called 
the  periosteum  of  other  bones. 

PERPDIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.)  The  name 
given  by  Persoon  to  the  round  membraneous 
dry  case  of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  angios- 
permous  mushrooms. 

Peri'dromos.  (UepiSpouos  ;  from  irepi,  about, 
and  Spoyos,  a  course.)  The  extreme  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  hairs  of  the  head.  —  Gorrhceus. 

Peri'graphe.  (From  irepiyparpio,  to  circum¬ 
scribe.)  Vesalius  applies  this  term  to  the  linecc 
transversal  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle. 

Pe'rin.  nripiv.  A  testicle.  Some  explain 
it  the  perineeum  ;  others  say  it  means  the  anus. 

PerinjeoceTe.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  irepivcuov, 
the  perinamm,  and  ktjAt;,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture 
in  the  perinaeum. 

PERINiE'UM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  irepivecn, 
to  flow  round,  because  that  part  is  generally 
moist.)  The  space  between  the  anus  and  organs 
of  generation. 

Perinceus  transversus.  See  Transversus  peri- 
ncd. 

Periny'ctis.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  irepi,  and  vv£, 
the  night.)  The  same  as  epinyctis.  See  Epi - 
nyctides. 

PERIOD.  ( Periodus ,  i.  m.  irepioSos;  from 
irepi,  about,  and  oSos,  a  way.)  A  stated  time. 
1.  In  medical  language  there  are  said  to  be  five 
periods  of  a  disease  :  the  invasion,  the  augment, 
the  state  or  full  development  of  the  disease,  the 
decline,  and  the  termination.  With  respect  to 
intermittent  diseases,  the  term  period  is  some¬ 
times  applied  synonymously  with  interval,  that 
is,  it  means  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next. 

2.  lit  Physiology ,  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  —  Periodus  sanguinis. 

PERions  or  life.  The  living  organism  is 
not  destined  to  be  stationary  or  permanent;  it 
passes  rapidly  through  several  stages  of  deve¬ 
lopment  to  perfection,  which  it  has  scarcely 
reached  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  passes  as 
rapidly  towards  dissolution.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  periods  in  the  life  of  man  after  birth,  are 
Infancy,  Dentition,  Puberty,  the  Climacteric  pe¬ 
riod,  and  that  of  Decay. 

Periodical  diseases.  Diseases  of  which 
the  symptoms  recur  at  stated  intervals. 

PEIllODPCITY.  The  disposition  of  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  of  living  bodies  to  recur  at  stated 
times.  Thus,  t he  flow  of  the  menses,  the  return 
of  an  ague,  the  budding  of  trees,  and  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  are  referable  to  what  is  called  period¬ 
icity. 
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Peiuodus  i.unaris.  The  menstrual  period. 

Peiuodus  sanguinis.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

PERIO  STEUM,  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  irepi, 
about,  and  oittcov,  a  bone.)  The  membrane 
which  invests  the  external  surface  of  all  the 
bones,  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It  is  called 
pericranium,  on  the  cranium;  periorbita,  on  the 
orbits;  perichondrium,  when  it  covers  cartilage; 
and  peridesmium,  when  it  covers  ligament.  Its 
use  appears  to  be  to  distribute  the  vessels  on  the 
external  surfaces  of  bones. 

Periphimosis.  See  Phimosis. 

Peripleumo'nia.  See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMO  NIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from 
rrepi,  and  irvevfjucv,  the  lung.)  Peripneumony, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  See  Pneumonitis. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Bastard  or  spurious 
peripneumony.  See  Bronchitis. 

PERIPYE'MA.  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  from  mpt, 
about,  and  iruov,  pus.)  Peripyesis.  A  collection 
of  matter  about  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth,  in 
the  gums. 

Perirrhce'a.  (Prom  nepippecc,  to  flow 
about.)  A  reflux  of  humours  in  a  dropsical 
case  to  any  of  the  larger  emunctories  for  its 
excretion. 

Periscyphismus.  A  false  reading  for  peris- 
cythismus. 

Periscythi'smus.  (TleptaicuBiapos ;  from  nc- 
puTKudi^w,  to  scalp,  as  the  Scythians  (’Sicuffai')  did 
their  enemies.)  A  surgical  operation,  which 
consisted  in  making  transverse  incisions  in  the 
forehead,  and  triangular  ones  above  the  temples. 
—  Galen,  Isagoge,  C.  xix. 

PERISTALTIC.  (Peristalticus ;  from 
ireptoTeAAw,  to  contract.)  The  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  by  which  they  con¬ 
tract  and  propel  their  contents,  is  called  the 
peristaltic  motion. 

PEllISTAPHYLI'NUS.  (From  irtpi, 
about,  and  (XTtnpuArj,  the  uvula.)  Applied  to 
two  muscles  connected  with  the  uvula. 

Peristaphylinus  externus.  The  Circum- 
fferus  palati. 

Peristaphylinus  inteiinus.  The  Levator 
palati. 

Pekiste'riijm.  (From  irepicrrepos,  a  pigeon  : 
so  called  because  pigeons  covet  it.)  See  Verbena 
officinalis. 

Peristoma.  See  Peristomium. 

PE  RISTO'MIUM.  (am,  ii.  n.  ;  from  irept, 
around,  and  aropa,  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
capsule.)  Peristoma.  The  fringe-like  mem¬ 
braneous  margin  which,  in  many  mosses,  borders 
the  orifice  of  the  theca  or  capsule.  It  is  either 
simple  or  double,  and  consists  either  of  separate 
teeth,  or  of  a  plated  or  jagged  membrane.  The 
external  fringe  is  mostly  of  the  former  kind  ; 
the  inner,  when  present,  of  the  latter.  The 
number  of  teeth  remarkably  constant  in  each 
genus  and  species,  is  either  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
thirty-two,  or  sixty-four.  On  these,  Iledwig 
and  his  followers  have  placed  great  depend¬ 
ence. 

PERISY'STOEE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from  irepi- 
OTeAAev,  to  compress.)  The  pause  or  time 
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between  a  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

PeritonjEore'xis.  (From  irtpnovaiov,  the  I 
peritonaeum,  and  pi)<r<ra>,  to  break.)  A  bursting 
of  the  peritonaeum. 

PERITONAEUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ir(pnenuA),  to  extend  round.)  A  strong  simple 
membrane,  by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  are  surrounded.  It  has  an  exceedingly  , 
smooth,  [exhaling,  and  moist  internal  surface. 
Outwardly,  it  is  every  where  surrounded  by 
cellular  substance,  which,  towards  the  kidneys, 
is  very  loose  and  very  fat,  but  is  very  short  at 
the  lower  tendon  of  the  transverse  muscles.  It 
begins  from  the  diaphragm,  which  it  completely! 
lines,  and  at  the  last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ribs,  and 
the  external  lumbar  fibres,  it  completes  the" 
septum,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleura,  withr 
which  it  is  continuous  through  the  various  in-( 
tervals  of  the  diaphragm.  Posteriorly,  it  de-!  | 
scends  before  the  kidneys ;  anteriorly,  behind!'] 
the  abdominal  muscles.  It  dips  into  the  pelvis)* 
from  the  bones  of  the  pubes,  passes  over  the  j 
bladder,  and  descends  behind  ;  and  being  againbj 
carried  backwards  at  the  entrance  of  the  ureters.!! 
in  two  lunar  folds,  it  rejoins  upon  the  intestinumi  | 
rectum  that  part  of  itself  which  invests  the;  | 
loins,  and  in  this  situation  lies  before  the  rectum.}  j 
The  cellular  texture,  which  covers  the  peri-j  I 
tonaHim  on  the  outside,  is  continued  into  sheath:*! 
in  very  many  places;  of  which,  one  receive) ! 
the  testicle  on  each  side,  another  the  iliac  vesseldl 
of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  obturatoria,  those  of  thdl 
penis  and  bladder,  and  the  aorta,  and.  ascendindi 
to  the  breast,  accompanies  the  oesophagus  and! 
vertebrae;  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  com)  u 
munication  between  the  whole  body  and  tbli 
peritomeum,  well  known  in  dropsical  peoplei  |: 
It  has  various  prolongations  for  covering  thjji 
viscera.  The  shorter  productions  of  this  memill 
brane  are  called  ligaments,  and  are  formed  b  ■  (ri 
a  continuous  reduplication  of  the  peritonaeum!  jc 
receding  from  its  inner  surface,  enclosing  cefiti 
lular  substance,  and  extending  to  some  viscusj  4  j 
where  its  plates  separate,  and,  having  diverge!  H 
embrace  the  viscus ;  but  the  intermediate  cellule  «/ 
substance  always  accompanies  this  membrane  I 
ceous  coat,  and  joins  it  with  the  true  substanc  fa 
of  the  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind  of  produi  f 
tion,  three  belong  to  the  liver,  one  or  two  to  th  yi 
spleen,  and  others  to  the  kidneys,  and  to  t!  b 
sides  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  By  these  mean) 
the  tender  substance  of  the  viscera  is  defendt) )  n 
from  injury  by  any  motion  or  concussion,  an!  I  ii 
their  whole  mass  is  prevented  from  being  mill 
placed  by  their  own  weight,  and  from  injurii  r  I 
themselves,  being  securely  connected  with  til 1 
firm  sides  of  the  peritonaeum. 

PERITONITIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  fro 
j  ircpiTovaiov,  the  peritonaeum.)  This  term  is  a  )  r 
plied  to  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum,  whi< 
covers  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  \\  hen  i  N 
i  (lamination  takes  place  in  the  peritoneal  coveritl 
j  of  the  viscera,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  the);  > 
which  inflammation  of  the  viscera  producij 
j  and  the  disease  takes  the  name  of  the  viscus 
1  which  the  disease  is:  thus,  inflammation  of  t 
j  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  produces  syml 
I  toms  of  hepatitis;  that  of  the  stomach,  syntl  ’ 
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>ms  of  gastritis ;  and  so  on.  The  symptoms 
'  peritonitis,  when  the  viscera  arc  not  affected, 
re,  tenderness  in  the  part  when  pressed,  and 
iced  pain,  accompanied  by  fever,  and,  generally, 
msiderable  disturbance  of  the  system.  It  may 
e  produced  by  any  of  the  causes  of  inflamma- 
ton,  and  requires  the  free  use  of  the  lancet, 
eches,  blisters,  the  warm  bath,  an'd  foment- 
ions,  and  the  same  internal  remedies  as  reduce 
ktlanunatory  fever,  and  inflammation  in  other 
arts. 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  peritonitis  in¬ 
dent  to  lying-in  women,  which  is  sometimes 
oidemic,  and  which  is  very  violent  and  fatal, 
jee  Puerperal  fever. 

There  is  a  chronic  form  of  peritonitis,  which 
uay  either  be  primary  or  consecutive  on  the 
cute.  Its  course  is  usually  protracted,  and 
5  symptoms  obscure.  It  is  generally  fatal. 
PERIZO'M A.  (From  irepifavvvpi,  to  gird 
jund.)  1.  This  term  strictly  signifies  a  girdle. 

2.  Hildanus,  and  some  other  chirurgical  wri- 
•rs,  applied  it  to  those  instruments  for  support- 
,g  ruptures  which  we  commonly  call  trusses. 

3.  Some  express  by  it  the  diaphragm. 
Perkinism.  See  Metallic  tractors. 

PE'RLA.  (Ital.  and  Span.;  perl,  Welch; 

erl,  Germ.)  See  Margarita. 

Perlate  acid.  A  name  given  by  Bergman 
i  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda. 

Permanent.  See  Persistens. 

PE'RNIO.  (o,  onis.  in.)  A  kibe  or  chil- 
<ain.  A  chilblain  is  a  painful  inflammatory 
veiling,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to 
hich  the  fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme 
arts  of  the  body  are  subject,  on  being  exposed 
i  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The  pain  is  not 
instant,  but  rather  pungent  and  shooting  at 
articular  times,  and  an  insupportable  itching 
ttends  it.  In  some  instances,  the  skin  remains 
ntire,  but  in  others  it  breaks  and  discharges  a 
tin  fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been 
try  great,  or  the  application  long  continued, 
ie  parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortify  and  slough 
ff,  leaving  a  foul  ill-conditioned  ulcer  behind, 
hildren  and  old  people  are  more  apt  to  be 
■oubled  with  chilblains  than  those  of  a  middle 
ge ;  and  such  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are 
marked  to  suffer  severely  from  them.  Local 
limulants  are  the  best  applications  against 
tilblains,  and  particularly  those  which  serve  at 
ie  same  time  to  defend  the  weakened  parts 
om  the  severity  of  the  external  air  :  hence, 
arm  socks  and  gloves,  worn  day  and  night, 
‘e  useful,  and  warm  diachylon  and  burgundy 
tch  plaster,  spread  upon  leather,  still  more  so. 
or  the  same  reason,  embrocations  of  oil  of  tur- 
rentine,  opodeldoc,  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
ants  of  wine,  the  liquor  ammonias  acetatis, 
ith  dilute  spirit,  will  be  found  serviceable, 
inmeus  recommends  bathing  the  part  with 
-ry  dilute  muriatic  acid  :  it  should  be  so  pro¬ 
portioned  as  just  to  be  felt.  The  weakened 
tfssels  should  never  be  too  much  distended; 
oci  heilce>  though  gentle  warmth  and  stimu- 
ints  are  indispensable,  great  heat,  and  espe- 
,a  7  a  "ear  approach  to  the  fire,  and  more 
articularlv  still  when  very  cold,  will  always  be 
nuiid  very  injurious.  When  the  inflamed  part 
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becomes  ulcerated,  it  is  called  a  kibe.  Warm 
and  stimulating  dressings  will  alone  succeed  in 
effecting  a  cure,  as  the  unguentum  resinte, 
elemi,  and  the  like,  so  reduced  with  simple 
cerate  as  not  to  irritate;  and,  if  fungous  gra¬ 
nulations  should  appear,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  do,  they  must  be  removed  by  some  mild 
escharotic,  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
of  sulphate  of  copper. 

PE'RONE.  (From  7rc-ipo>,  to  fasten:  so 
called  because  it  fastens  together  the  tibia  and 
the  muscles.)  The  fibula. 

PERONE'US.  (ITcpoi'aioy  ;  from  irepouri, 
the  fibula.)  Belonging  to  the  fibula. 

Peroneus  anlicus.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  bkevjs.  This  muscle  is  the  pero- 
neus  secundus,  seu  anlicus,  of  Douglas ;  the 
peroneus  medius,  seu  anticus,  of  Winslow ;  and 
the  peroneeus  secundus,  of  Cowper.  It  arises 
by  an  acute,  thin,  and  fleshy  origin,  from  the 
anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fibres 
continuing  to  adhere  to  the  lower  half  of  that 
bone.  Its  round  tendon  passes  through  the 
groove  in  the  malleolus  externus,  along  with 
that  of  the  peroneus  longus,  after  which  it  runs 
in  a  separate  groove  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  little  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  assist  the  peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  longus.  This  muscle,  which  is 
the  peroneus  primus,  seu  posticus,  of  Douglas  ; 
peroneus  maximus,  seu  posterior,  of  Winslow  ; 
and  peroneeus  primus,  of  Cowper ;  is  situated 
somewhat  anteriorly  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
external  lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  likewise  from  the  upper  anterior  surface, 
and  outer  side  of  the perone  or  fibula  ;  its  fibres 
continuing  to  adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
latter,  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
malleolus  externus.  It  terminates  in  a  long 
round  tendon,  which  runs  obliquely  behind  the 
malleolus  interims,  where  it  passes  through  a 
cartilaginous  groove  in  common  with  the  pero¬ 
neus  brevis,  being  bound  down  by  an  annular 
ligament.  When  it  has  reached  the  os  calcis, 
it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  and 
runs  obliquely  inwards  along  a  groove  in  the 
os  cuboides.  under  the  muscles  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  that 
supports  the  great  toe.  Near  the  insertion  of 
this  muscle  we  find  a  small  bursa  mucosa. 
This  muscle  draws  the  foot  outwards,  and  like¬ 
wise  assists  in  extending  it. 

Peroneus  maximus.  See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  medius.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  posticus.  See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  prim  us.  See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  secundus.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  tertius.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  Albinus  to  a  muscle,  which  by  some  writers 
is  called  norms  Vesalii,  or  Vesalius’s  ninth 
muscle  of  the  foot ;  but  by  most  considered  in 
the  present  day  as  a  portion  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  pedis.  It  is  situated  at  the 
anterior,  inferior,  and  outer  part  of  the  leg 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  last  described  mus¬ 
cle,  to  which  it  is  intimately  united.  It  arises 
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fleshy  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  interosseus  ligament.  Its  fibres  run  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards,  towards  a  tendon  which 
passes  under  the  annular  ligament,  and  then 
running  obliquely  outwards,  it  is  inserted  into 
the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the 
little  toe.  This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the 
foot. 

PE  RPENDICULA  R.  Perpendicularis. 
Applied  to  parts  of  plants  ;  as  the  root  of  the 
Daucus  carota,  which  goes  straight  down  into 
the  earth. 

Peiirv.]  A  vinous  liquor  made  from  pears 
in  the  same  manner  as  cyder  from  apples. 

Pe'rsica.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  Persia,  its  native 
soil.)  The  peach.  See  Amygdalus. 

Persica'ria.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  Pcrsica,  the 
peach-tree :  so  called,  because  its  blossoms  are 
like  those  of  the  peach.)  See  Polygonum. 

Persicaria  mitis.  See  Polygonum. 

Persicaria  wrens.  See  Polygonum. 

PERSPSTENS.  Permanent:  applied  to 
flower-cups  remaining  a  long  time  after  the 
flower ;  as  that  of  the  Hyosciamus  niger. 

Persistens  feeris.  A  regular  intermitting 
fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  return  at  con¬ 
stant  and  stated  periods. 

Persona'ta.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  from  persona,  a 
mask  :  because,  says  Pliny,  the  ancient  actors 
used  to  mask  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  this 
plant.)  See  Arctium  lappa. 

PERSONA'TUS.  Personate.  A  term 
applied  to  a  gaping  blossom,  or  monopetalous 
corolla,  when  irregular,  and  closed  by  a  kind  of 
palate  ;  as  in  Antirrhinum. 

PERSPIRA'TION.  (Perspiratio,  onis.  f.) 
The  vapour  that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities 
of  the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguished  into 
sensible  and  insensible:  the  former  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour;  the  latter  so 
as  to  be  visible  in  the  form  of  very  little  drops 
adhering  to  the  epidermis.  The  secretory  organ 
is  composed  of  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries.  The  smell  of  the  perspirable  fluid,  in 
a  healthy  man,  is  oleaginous  and  animal ;  its 
taste  manifestly  salt  and  ammoniacal.  In  con¬ 
sistence  it  is  vaporous  or  aqueous;  and  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  in  the  latter  state  is  greater  than 
that  of  water.  For  the  most  part  it  is  yellowish, 
from  the  passage  of  the  subcutaneous  oil,  and 
sebaceous  matter  of  the  subcutaneous  glands. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  liquid  that  es¬ 
capes  from  the  skin  is  composed,  according  to 
Thenard,  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  acetic  acid,  of  muriate  of  soda  and  pot¬ 
ash,  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  phosphate,  an 
atom  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  trace  of  animal 
matter.  Berzelius  considers  the  acid  of  sweat 
not  the  same  as  acetic  acid,  but  like  the  lactic 
acid  of  Scheele.  The  skin  exhales,  besides,  an 
oily  matter,  and  some  carbonic  acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantity  of  transpiration  which  is 
formed  in  a  given  time,  and  the  variations  that 
this  quantity  undergoes  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  first  attempts  are  due  to  Saneto- 
rius,  who,  during  thirty  years,  weighed  every 
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day,  with  extreme  care  and  indefatigable  pati-  j 
ence,  his  food  and  his  drink,  his  solid  and  liquid  i 
excretions,  and  even  himself.  Sanctorius,  in 
spite  of  his  zeal  and  perseverance,  arrived  at 
results  that  were  not  very  exact.  Since  his  | 
time,  several  philosophers  and  physicians  have  t 
been  employed  on  the  same  subject,  with  more  l. 
success;  but  the  most  remarkable  labour  in  this  u 
way  is  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin.  These  b 
philosophers  were  the  first  who  distinguished  r 
the  loss  that  takes  place  by  pulmonary  trans-  L 
piration  from  that  of  the  skin.  Seguin  shut  | 
himself  up  in  a  bag  of  gummed  silk,  tied  above  in 
his  head,  and  presenting  an  opening,  the  edges  li 
of  which  were  fixed  round  his  mouth  by  a  mix-  i\- 
ture  of  turpentine  and  pitch.  In  this  manner  In 
only,  the  humour  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  bs 
passed  into  the  air.  In  order  to  know  the 
quantity,  it  was  sufficient  to  weigh  himself,  jpi 
with  the  bag,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  It 
experiment,  in  a  very  fine  balance.  By  repeat-  tq 
ing  the  experiment  out  of  the  bag,  he  deter-  fe 
mined  the  whole  quantity  of  humour  transpired;  hj 
so  that  by  deducting  from  this  the  quantity  he  VI 
knew  had  passed  out  from  the  lungs,  he  had  I  i 
the  quantity  of  humour  exhaled  by  the  skin.lt! 
Besides,  he  took  into  account  the  food  that  he  :i 
had  used,  his  excretions,  solid  and  liquid,  and;  I 
generally  all  the  causes  that  could  have  any:  | 
influence  upon  the  transpiration.  By  following 
this  plan,  the  results  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguing! 
are  these  :  — 

1st,  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible  trans-n! 
piration  (the  pulmonaiy  included)  is  25‘6jl| 
grains  troy  per  minute  ;  consequently,  3  ounces.kti 
1  drachm,  36  grains  per  hour  ;  and  6  pounds, jit 
4  ounces,  6  drachms,  24  grains,  in  24  hours. 

2d,  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8-8  grains];  j 
per  minute  ;  consequently,  2  pounds,  2  ounces.Bli 
3  drachms,  in  24  hours. 

3d,  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the  loss  oil;  I 
weight  occasioned  by  insensible  transpiration  isnilt 
at  its  minimum. 

4th,  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  im-  ii 
mediately  after  dinner. 

5th,  The  mean  of  the  insensible  transpiratiorr  c 
is  14-4  grains  per  minute;  in  the  mean  14-d  n 
grains,  8-8  depend  on  cutaneous  transpiration  :  i 
and  5 ‘6  upon  the  pulmonary. 

6th,  The  cutaneous  transpiration  alone  varieH 
during  and  after  repasts. 

7th,  Whatever  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  oi  li 
whatever  are  the  variations  of  the  atmosphertkq  l 
the  same  individual,  after  having  augmented  ill  M 
weight  by  all  the  food  that  he  has  taken,  reUd 
turns,  in  24  hours,  to  the  same  weight  nearl(i| 
that  he  was  the  day  before,  provided  he  is  no  j 
growing,  or  has  not  eaten  to  excess. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interesting  j 
labour  had  been  continued,  and  that  authoii ! 
had  not  limited  their  studies  to  insensible  trand 
piration,  but  had  extended  their  observations  tp  I 
the  sweat. 

Whenever  the  humour  of  transpiration  is  n;  t 
evaporated,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with  tljl  | 
air,  it  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  tl  i 
form  of  a  layer  of  liquid,  of  variable  thicknes! 
Now,  this  effect  may  happen  because  the  Iran;  | 
piration  is  too  copious,  or  because  of  the  dint  I 
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inution  of  the  dissolvent  force  of  tlic  air.  We 
;perspire  in  an  air  hot  and  humid,  by  the  influ- 
lence  of  the  two  causes  joined  :  we  should  per¬ 
spire  with  more  difficulty  in  an  air  of  the  same 
■heat,  but  dry.  Certain  parts  of  the  body 
Itranspire  more  copiously,  and  sweat  with  more 
ifacility  than  others ;  such  are  the  hands  and 
Ithe  feet,  the  arm-pits,  t he  groins,  the  brow,  &c. 
'Generally  the  skin  of  these  parts  receives  a 
'greater  proportional  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  in 
•some  people,  the  arm-pit,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
:and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do  not  come 

•  so  easily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  every 

•  where  the  same  composition  :  every  one  knows 
that  its  odour  is  variable,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  the  same  with 
its  acidity,  which  appears  much  stronger  in  the 
!arm-pits  and  feet  than  elsewhere. 

The  cutaneous  transpiration  has  numerous 
uses  in  the  animal  economy,  keeps  up  the  sup¬ 
pleness  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  favours  the 
•exercise  of  the  tact  and  the  touch.  It  is  by 
•evaporation  along  with  that  of  the  lungs,  the 
principal  means  of  cooling,  by  which  the  body 
maintains  itself  within  certain  limits  of  temper¬ 
ature  ;  also  its  expulsion  from  the  economy 
.appears  very  important,  for  every  time  that  it  is 
diminished  or  suspended,  derangements  of  more 
or  less  consequence  follow,  and  many  diseases 
tare  not  arrested  until  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sweat  is  expelled. 

Besides  water,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
carbon  is  also  emitted  from  the  skin;  but  in 
what  state,  the  experiments  hitherto  made  do 
not  enable  us  to  decide.  Cruickshanks  found, 
that  the  air  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  his 
hand  and  foot  had  been  confined  for  an  hour, 
contained  carbonic  acid  gas;  for  a  candle 
burned  dimly  in  it,  and  it  rendered  lime-water 
turbid.  And  Jurine  found,  that  air  which  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  carbonic  acid 
:gas.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  experiments  of  Ingenhouz  and  Milly. 
Trousset  has  lately  observed,  that  air  was 
•separated  copiously  from  a  patient  of  his,  while 
bathing. 

Besides  water  and  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous 

•  substance.  That  every  animal  has  a  peculiar 
smell,  is  well  known  :  the  dog  can  discover  his 
master,  and  even  trace  him  to  a  distance,  by  the 
-scent.  A  dog,  chained  up  several  hours  after 
•his  master  had  set  out  a  journey  of  some 
hundred  miles,  followed  his  footsteps  by  the 
smell.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances 
of  this  fact;  they  are  too  well  known  to  every 
one.  Now,  this  smell  must  be  owing  to  some 

•  peculiar  matter  which  is  constantly  emitted  ; 
and  this  matter  must  differ  somewhat,  either  in 
quantity  or  some  other  property,  as  we  see  that 
the  dog  easily  distinguishes  the  individual  by 
means  of  it.  Cruickshanks  has  made  it  pro- 

'  able,  that  this  matter  is  an  oily  substance,  or 
I  at  least  that  there  is  an  oily  substance  emitted 
jy  the  skin.  lie  wore  repeatedly,  night  and 

•  ay,  for  a  month,  the  same  under  waistcoat  of 

•  eecy  hosiery,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
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summer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  always 
found  an  oily  substance  accumulated  in  con¬ 
siderable  masses  on  the  nap  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  waistcoat,  in  the  form  of  black  tears. 
When  rubbed  on  paper,  it  rendered  it  trans¬ 
parent,  and  hardened  on  it  like  grease.  It 
burned  with  a  white  flame,  and  left  behind  it  a 
charry  residuum. 

Berthollet  has  observed  the  perspiration  acid ; 
and  he  has  concluded  that  the  acid  which  is 
present  is  the  phosphoric :  but  this  has  not 
been  proved.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have 
ascertained,  that  the  scurf  which  collects  upon 
the  skins  of  horses  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  urea  is  even  sometimes  mixed  with  it. 

According  to  Thenard,  however,  who  has 
endeavoured  more  particularly  to  ascertain  this 
point,  the  acid  contained  in  sweat  is  the  acetous; 
which,  he  likewise  observes,  is  the  only  free 
acid  contained  in  urine  and  in  milk,  this  acid 
existing  in  both  of  them  when  quite  fresh. 
His  account  of  his  examination  of  it  is  as 
follows  :  — 

The  sweat  is  more  or  less  copious  in  different 
individuals;  and  its  quantity  is  perceptibly  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  that  of  the  urine.  All 
other  circumstances  being  similar,  much  more 
is  produced  during  digestion,  than  during  re¬ 
pose.  The  maximum  of  its  production  appears 
to  be  twenty-six  grains  and  two  thirds  in  a 
minute  ;  the  minimum,  nine  grains,  troy  weight. 
It  is  much  inferior,  however,  to  the  pulmonary 
transpiration  ;  and  there  is  likewise  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  nature  and  manner  of 
formation.  The  one  is  the  product  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  secretion,  similar  in  some  sort  to  that  of 
the  urine  ;  the  other,  composed  of  a  great  deal 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  is  the  product  of  a 
combustion  gradually  effected  by  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air. 

The  sweat,  in  a  healthy  state,  very  sensibly 
reddens  litmus  paper  or  infusion.  In  certain 
diseases,  and  particularly  in  putrid  fevers,  it  is 
alkaline  ;  yet  its  taste  is  always  rather  saline, 
and  more  similar  to  that  of  salt,  than  acid. 
Though  colourless,  it  stains  linen.  Its  smell  is 
peculiar,  and  insupportable  when  it  is  con¬ 
centrated,  which  is  the  case  in  particular  during 
distillation.  But  before  he  speaks  of  the  trials 
to  which  he  subjected  it,  and  of  which  he  had 
occasion  for  a  great  quantity,  he  describes  the 
method  he  adopted  for  procuring  it,  which  was 
similar  to  that  of  Cruickshanks. 

Human  sweat,  according  to  Thenard,  is 
formed  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  free  acetous 
acid,  muriate  of  soda,  an  atom  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  an  inappreciable 
quantity  of  animal  matter,  which  approaches 
much  nearer  to  gelatine  than  to  any  other 
substance. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1.  The 
temperature  uf  the  atmosphere.  Thus  men  have 
a  more  copious,  viscid,  and  higher-coloured 
sweat  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  in  warm 
countries  than  in  colder  regions.  2.  Sex.  The 
sweat  of  a  man  is  said  to  smell  more  acrid  than 
that  of  a  woman.  3.  Age.  The  young  are 
more  subject  to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who, 
during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  scarcely 
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sweat  at  all.  4.  Ingesta.  An  alliacious  sweat ! 
is  perceived  from  eating  garlick  ;  a  leguminous, 
from  peas ;  an  acid,  from  acids ;  a  foetid,  from 
animal  food  only  ;  and  a  rancid  sweat  from  fat  j 
foods,  as  is  observed  in  Greenland.  A  long  J 
abstinence  from  drink  causes  a  more  acrid  and  1 
coloured  sweat ;  and  the  drinking  a  great  quan-  | 
tity  of  cold  water  in  summer,  a  limpid  and  thin  j 
sweat.  5.  Medicines.  The  sweat  of  those  who  j 
have  taken  musk,  even  moderately,  and  assa-  j 
foetida,  or  sulphur,  has  the  odour  of  these  sub-  I 
stances.  6.  Region  of  the  bod;/.  The  sweat  of 
the  head  is  greasy  ;  on  the  forehead  it  is  more 
aqueous;  under  the  axilla;,  very  unguinous ; 
and  in  the  interstices  of  the  toes,  it  is  very  foetid. 
7.  Diseases.  In  this  respect  it  varies  very  much 
in  regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and  colour ;  for 
the  sweat  of  gouty  persons  is  said  to  turn  blue 
vegetable  juices  to  a  red  colour.  Some  men 
also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others  a  sweat  tinging 
their  linen  of  a  cserulean  colour. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration  are, 
1.  To  liberate  the  blood  from  superfluous  ani¬ 
mal  gas,  azote,  and  water.  2.  To  eliminate 
the  noxious  and  heterogeneous  excrements : 
hence  the  acrid,  rancid,  or  putrid  perspiration 
of  some  men.  3.  To  moisten  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis,  cutis,  and 
its  nervous  papillae,  be  dried  up  by  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  4.  To  counter-balance  the  suppressed 
pulmonary  transpiration  ;  for  when  this  is  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  cutaneous  transpiration  is  increased. 

The  use  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat, 
in  a  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  observable,  unless 
from  an  error  of  the  non-naturals.  Its  effects 
in  the  removal  of  disease  are  very  important, 
and  various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections 
are  often  resolved  by  a  copious  sweat,  which 
appears  to  relieve  the  vascular  system,  both  by 
depletion  and  by  a  transfer  of  action  from  the 
deep  seated  to  the  superficial  vessels.  In  some 
instances,  however,  it  is  believed  that  morbid 
matter  may  be  excreted  with  the  sweat.  \\  here 
fluids  are  accumulated  in  a  preternatural  quan¬ 
tity,  or  the  system  is  suffering  from  the  retention 
of  the  natural  excretions,  a  copious  perspiration 
then  affords  relief. 

Thus,  dropsy  is  sometimes  carried  off  by 
perspiration,  and  the  bad  effects  of  a  suppression 
of  urine  are  occasionally  obviated  by  a  copious 
sweat  of  an  urinous  smell. 

PERTU'SSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  front  per,  much, 
and  tussis,  cough.)  The  hooping-cough.  A 
disease  known  by  a  convulsive  strangulating 
coin'll,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  sonorous 
inspiration,  returning  by  fits,  that  are  usually 
terminated  by  vomiting ;  and  by  its  being  con¬ 
tagious.  It  is  vulgarly  called  also  chin-cough 
or  Icin-cough. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of 
this  disease;  and  it  seems  to  depend  on  a  spe- 
cilic  contagion,  which  affects  them  but  once  in 
their  life.  The  disease  being  once  established, 
the  fits  of  coughing  are  often  repeated  without 
any  evident  cause;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  con¬ 
tagion  may  be  considered  as  only  giving  the 
predisposition,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fits 
may  depend  upon  various  exciting  causes,  such 
as  violent  exercise,  a  full  meal,  the  having  taken 
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food  of  difficult  digestion,  and  irritation  of  the  | 
lungs  by  dust,  smoke,  or  disagreeable  odours.  I 
Emotions  of  the  mind  may  likewise  prove  an 
exciting  cause.  Very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  hooping- 
cough  :  some  contend  that  it  is  essentially  a 
spasmodic  disease,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  the 
brain  or  some  part  of  the  nervous  system;  others 
maintain,  that  it  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  bronchial  membrane  ;  and  others,  that  it  is 
compounded  of  a  primary  bronchial  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  a  secondary  irritation  of  the  brain. 
The  greater  part  of  practitioners,  however,  re-  I 
gard  hooping-cough  as  a  spasmodic  disease,  1 
extremely  liable  to  become  complicated  with  J-. 
bronchial  inflammation  and  frequently  produc-  if 
ing  irritation  of  the  brain  and  hydrocephalus,  I 
as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the  cere-  n 
bral  circulation. 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with  a  |i 
difficulty  of  breathing,  some  degree  of  thirst, 
a  quick  pulse,  and  other  slight  febrile  symp-  hi 
toms,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  hoarseness,  L 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  expectoration.  These  Ij 
symptoms  continue  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or  j  I 
more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  disease  puts  | 
on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  and  is  II 
now  evident,  as  the  cough  becomes  convulsive,  I 
and  is  attended  with  a  sound  which  has  beenp 
called  a  hoop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  happened, ij 
the  coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues#! 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  till  either  all 
quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown  up  from  the  lungs,#! 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacuated#! 
by  vomiting.  The  fit  is  then  terminated,  andll  j 
the  patient  remains  free  from  any  other  forptil 
some  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  returns  tor  n 
the  amusements  he  was  employed  in  before  thi#*| 
fit,  expresses  a  desire  for  food,  and  when  it  is  n 
given  to  him  takes  it  greedily.  In  those  casespjs 
however,  where  the  attack  has  been  severe,  hUrti 
often  seems  much  fatigued,  makes  quick  inplii 
spirations,  and  falls  into  a  faint. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  then!  Is 
is  little  or  no  expectoration  ;  or,  if  any,  it  conH 
sists  only  of  thin  mucus;  and  as  long  as  thiin 
is  the  case  the  fits  of  coughing  are  frequent!  hi 
and  of  considerable  duration  ;  but  on  the  exllt 
pectoration  becoming  free  and  copious,  the  fitua 
of  coughing  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  cl  u 
shorter  duration. 

liy  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free  tran  f  |j 
mission  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  somtfl  fa 
wliat  interrupted,  as  likewise  the  free  return  i 
of  the  blood  from  the  head,  which  produce!  n 
that  turgescenee  and  suffusion  of  the  face  whiifl  j 
commonly  attend  the  attack,  and  in  some  cas  t  I 
brings  on  a  bleeding  either  from  the  nose  i»  j  a 
ears.  If  the  fits  are  put  an  end  to  by  vomitinl  I  (j 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptoill/ 
as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of  a  moderaUiM 
and  free  expectoration,  or  a  slight  luemorrhajM 
from  the  nose. 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  liciglB 
usually  continues  for  some  weeks  longer,  uMt 
at  length  goes  off  gradually.  In  some  carWail 
it  is,  however,  protracted  for  several  months,  wot 
even  a  year. 
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Although  the  hooping-cough  often  proves 
tedious,  and  is  liable  to  return  with  violence 
on  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when  not  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  it  nevertheless  is  seldom  fatal 
in  its  simple  form.  The  dangerous  cases  are 
those  in  which  bronchitis  supervenes,  or  irri¬ 
tation  is  set  up  in  the  head.  When  inflammation 
extends  through  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  there  is  a  similar  danger  to  that 
in  other  cases  of  bronchitis  similarly  situated, 
mamely,  of  the  effects  on  the  brain  and  the 
iwhole  system,  arising  from  the  circulation  of 
imperfectly  arterialised  blood,  and  accordingly, 
la  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  hooping- 
cough  really  terminate  in  asphyxia.  Where 
tubercles  pre-exist  in  the  lungs,  they  are  some¬ 
times  rapidly  developed  in  the  course  of  hoop¬ 
ing  cough,  and  the  child  dies  of  phthisis.  In 
n  few  cases,  a  profuse  suppuration  takes  place 
throughout  the  bronchial  membrane,  a  state 
accompanied  with  great  debility  and  emaciation, 
and  liable  to  be  confounded  with  phthisis. 
IFrom  this  state,  however,  the  child  may  recover 
if  the  strength  be  properly  supported. 

Where  the  disease  is  long  protracted,  the 
recovery  is  often  imperfect.  A  disposition  to 
■chronic  bronchitis  may  remain  for  many  years 
•or  for  life;  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  may  be  hepatized,  or  a  foundation  laid  for 
asthma  or  consumption. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  early  period,  palli¬ 
ative  measures  can  only  be  employed  ;  but  when 
it  continues  merely  from  habit,  a  variety  of 
means  will  often  at  once  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
ithe  first  stage,  in  mild  cases,  very  little  is  re¬ 
quired,  except  obviating  occasional  irritation, 
keeping  the  bowels  regular,  &c.  But  where 
at  puts  on  a  more  serious  character,  the  plan 
■will  differ  accordingly  as  it  is  attended  with 
inflammatory  symptoms,  or  exhibits  a  purely 
spasmodic  form.  In  the  former  case,  it  may 
be  sometimes  proper,  in  plethoric  habits,  to 
■begin  by  a  full  bleeding,  or  leeches  to  the  chest 
if  the  patient  be  very  young;  then  clear  the 
bowels  effectually,  apply  a  blister,  and  exhibit 
ipecacuan,  antimonials,  or  squill,  in  nauseating 
■doses,  to  promote  diaphoresis  and  expectoration. 
■An  occasional  emetic,  where  the  breathing  is 
much  oppressed  with  wheezing,  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  particularly,  may  afford  material  relief. 
When  the  disorder  is  more  of  the  spasmodic 
character,  some  of  these  means  may  still  be 
'Useful,  as  blisters,  and  nauseating  medicines, 
so  far  as  the  strength  will  admit;  but  the  re¬ 
medies  of  greatest  efficacy  are  the  narcotics,  as 
opium,  conium,  &c.  exhibited  in  adequate 
idoses.  In  the  chronic  or  habitual  stage  of  the 
disease,  almost  any  thing  which  produces  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  constitution, 
"ill  occasionally  succeed  ;  but  we  chiefly  rely 
on  sedative  and  antispasinodic,  or  on  tonic  re¬ 
medies,  according  as  there  are  marks  of  irri¬ 
tability,  or  of  mere  debility  in  the  system.  Of 
me  former  description  opium  is  perhaps  the 
icst,  especially  in  conjunction  with  squill,  given 
m  a  full  dose  at  night,  and  in  small  quantities 
wallowed  slowly  from  time  to  time  during 
|  e  uay-  Conium,  assafeetida,  &c.  may,  how- 
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ever,  occasionally  answer  better  in  particular 
constitutions.  Among  the  tonics  the  cinchona 
is  often  highly  eflicacious,  where  no  appearances 
of  local  disease  attend  :  some  of  the  metallic 
preparations  also,  particularly  sulphate  of  zinc, 
may  be  much  relied  upon.  Sometimes  stimu¬ 
lant  applications  to  the  chest,  but  still  more 
certainly  opiate  frictions,  will  be  found  to  cure 
this  disorder.  When  hooping  cough  is  tedious 
and  protracted  without  the  presence  of  any 
formidable  complication,  the  great  remedy  is 
change  of  air,  which  will  frequently  do  more 
in  a  few  days  than  medicine  in  as  many  months. 
The  cold  bath  also,  where  there  is  no  local 
disease,  may  have  an  excellent  effect ;  assisted 
by  warm  clothing,  especially  wearing  some 
kind  of  fur  over  the  chest. 

Peruvian  balsam.  See  Myroxylon. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Peruvianus  cortex.  See  Cinchona. 

Peruvianus  cortex  Jlavus.  See  Cinchona  Cor¬ 
el i folia. 

Peruvianus  cortex  ruber.  See  Cinchona  ob- 
longifolia. 

BEli\  IGI'LIUM.  (uni,  ii.  n. ;  from  per , 
much,  and  vigilo,  to  watch.)  Watching,  or  a 
want  of  sleep.  See  Vigilance. 

Pervi'nca.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  per  and  vincio,  to 
bind.)  So  called  because  its  stringy  roots  were 
used  for  binding  substances  together.  See  Vinca 
minor. 

PES.  (es,  edis.  m. ;  a  foot.)  The  foot.  It 
consists  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes.  It 
has  its  proper  muscles  and  tendons,  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves. 

Pus  alexandrinus.  See  Anthemis. 

Fes  anseri'nus.  A  whimsical  name  given  to 
the  radiated  expansion  of  the  portio  dura  on  the 
side  of  the  face. 

Pes  CAPiui.  Goat’s-foot,  a  species  of  Oxalis; 
also  a  species  of  Convolvulus. 

Pes  cati.  See  Gnaphalium  dioicum, 

Pes  colombi'nus.  See  Geranium. 

Pes  hippocampi.  The  name  of  two  columns, 
at  the  end  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  di¬ 
verge  posteriorly.  See  Encephalos. 

Pes  leonis.  See  Alchemilla. 

Pes  tigrims.  A  species  of  Ipomecea. 

PE'SSA  RY.  (  Pessarium,  ii.  n.  ;  from  neoucc, 
to  soften. )  An  instrument  made  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  other  materials  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
support  the  uterus.  Pessaries  are  of  various 
forms  ;  as  the  globe  pessary,  the  ring  pessary,  the 
conical  pessary,  the. 

PESTILENCE.  A  plague. 

PESTILENTIAL.  (  1‘estilentialis ;  from 
pestis,  the  plague.)  A  disease  which  is  epidemic 
and  malignant,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
plague,  is  called  a  pestilential  disease. 

Pestilentwort.  See  Tussilago. 

Pestilochia.  See  Aristolochia  virginiana. 

PE'S  ITS.  The  plague:  a  disease  charac¬ 
terised  by  typhoid  fever,  which  is  contagious  in 
the  extreme;  prostration  of  strength,  buboes, 
and  carbuncles;  petechia;,  haemorrhage,  and  col¬ 
liquative  diarrhoea.  The  epidemic  violence  of 
the  plague  is  restrained  within  certain  limits  of 
atmospheric  temperature.  When  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rises  above  80)  or  sinks  much  below  C0°, 
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the  epidemy  ceases,  and  the  disease  becomes 
sporadic  and  much  more  tractable. 

Bv  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  divided 
into  three  species:  that  attended  with  buboes; 
that  attended  with  carbuncles  ;  and  that  accom¬ 
panied  with  petechia?.  This  division  appears 
wholly  superfluous.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  elabo¬ 
rate  treatise  on  the  plague,  makes  mention  of 
many  varieties  ;  but  when  these  have  arisen, 
they  seem  to  have  depended  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  the  air 
at  the  time  the  disease  became  epidemical,  as 
likewise  on  the  patient’s  habit  of  body  at  the 
time  of  his  being  attacked. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers  considered  as 
the  consequence  of  a  pestilential  contagion, 
which  is  propagated  from  one  person  to  another 
almost  solely  by  contact  with  a  diseased  person, 
or  with  fomites  embued  with  the  specific  poi¬ 
son. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  generally  appears 
as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  infection  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  long  a 
person  who  has  laboured  under  the  disease  is 
capable  of  infecting  others,  nor  how  long  the 
contagion  may  lurk  in  an  insusceptible  habit 
without  producing  the  disease,  and  may  yet  be 
communicated,  and  the  disease  excited,  in  habits 
more  susceptible  of  the  infection.  It  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  supposed,  however,  that  a  quarantine 
of  forty  days  is  much  longer  than  is  necessary 
for  persons,  and  probably  for  goods  also.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  not  yet  determined  how  much  of 
this  term  may  be  abated. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  contagious  miasm,  the  patient  expe¬ 
riences  only  a  considerable  degree  of  languor 
and  slight  headach  for  many  days  previous  to  a 
perfect  attack  of  the  disease  :  but  it  more  usually 
comes  to  pass,  that  he  is  very  soon  seized  with 
great  depression  of  strength,  anxiety,  palpita¬ 
tions,  syncope,  stupor,  giddiness,  violent  head¬ 
ach,  and  delirium,  the  pulse  becoming  at  the 
same  time  very  weak  and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded  by 
nausea,  and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bilious  matter  ; 
and,  in  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  car¬ 
buncles  make  their  appearance  ;  buboes  arise  in 
different  glands,  such  as  the  parotid,  maxillary, 
cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal;  or  petechia?, 
hemorrhages,  and  a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  en¬ 
sue,  which  denote  a  putrid  tendency  prevailing 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Sucli  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this 
malignant  disease ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
they  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  person. 
Some,  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  la¬ 
bour  under  buboes,  others  under  carbuncles,  and 
others  again  are  covered  with  petechias. 

The  plague  in  its  severe  form  is  always  to  be 
considered  as  attended  with  imminent  danger, 
and  when  it  prevailed  in  this  country  about  200 
years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  those  who 
were  attacked  with  it.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  many  of  them  died  from  want  of  care  and 
proper  nourishment,  as  the  infected  were  for¬ 
saken  by  their  nearest  friends ;  because  in  Turkey 
and  other  countries,  where  attention  is  paid  to 
the  sick,  a  great  many  recover.  Much  depends, 
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however  upon  the  particular  epidemy,  and  the  j 
period  of  the  epidemy  :  at  the  commencement  of 
the  more  formidable  visitations  of  this  pestilence,  i 
almost  all  the  cases  are  fatal. 

When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  buboes,  it  | 
runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  gene-  j 
rally  fatal,  than  when  accompanied  by  such  in-  l 
flammations.  The  earlier  they  appear,  the  milder  | 
usually  is  the  disease.  When  they  proceed  L 
kindly  to  suppuration,  they  always  prove  cri-  , 
tical,  and  ensure  the  patient's  recovery.  A  | 
gentle  diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneously,  has  j 
been  known  in  many  instances  likewise  to  prove  r 
critical.  When  carbuncles  show  a  disposition  j 
to  gangrene,  the  event  will  be  fatal.  Petechia?,  r 
haemorrhages,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  denote! 
the  same  termination. 

There  is  a  particular  mild  form  of  plague,  bi 
cases  of  which  are  met  with  more  frequently  fc 
towards  the  end  of  an  epidemic  than  at  any  other! 
period.  In  this  form  the  symptoms  are  similartu 
to  those  of  the  severe,  but  infinitely  less  in  de-|j 
gree  —  indeed,  cases  are  observed  in  which  then 
individual  is  scarcely  ill,  and  can  follow  his  | 
usual  occupations.  This  form  is  always  attended!! 
with  buboes,  but  never  with  carbuncles  or  pe-l  | 
techiae.  In  some  cases  the  buboes  only  occur, t  ( 
without  any  constitutional  affection. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  discovered  thefj 
gall  bladder  full  of  black  bile,  the  liver  very!  I 
considerably  enlarged,  the  heart  much  increased^ 
in  size,  and  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestine;!  | 
beset  with  carbuncles.  They  have  likewise  dis-k c 
covered  all  the  other  appearances  observed  irpt 
typhus  fever.  The  plague  may  be  communi-i  n 
cated  by  inoculation  with  the  matter  of  the  bu  t  I 
boes.  In  1801,  Dr.  Whyte  tried  the  experiment  |: 
on  himself,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  thtl  i 
disease ;  and  in  1817,  Mr.  Van  Rosenfeldt  fell  :1  |l 
victim  to  a  similar  rashness —  he  died  on  the  sel  I 
cond  day.  We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  treat!  pi 
rnent  of  the  plague  which  is  of  comparative!!  i 
little  interest  to  practitioners  in  this  country.  Ij  i 
appears  moreover  to  be  a  disease  very  little  uni  It 
der  the  control  of  medicine,  and  where  recover!  <; 
takes  place  it  generally  appears  to  be  owin'  < 
much  more  to  the  efforts  of  nature  than  to  thosfl  p 
of  art. 

PE'TAL.  ( Petalum,  i.  n.)  The  name  <i  it 
the  coloured  leaflets  of  the  corolla  of  a  flowej.  i 
The  great  variety  of  form,  duration,  Sec.,  of  tin  i . 
petals,  give  rise  to  the  following  names:  —  !• 1 

From  their  duration, — 

1.  Patent ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

2.  Patentissima,  very  spreading. 

3.  Erect  ;  as  in  Allium  nigrum. 

4.  Conniuent ;  as  in  Ruinex. 

5.  Distant;  as  in  Cucubalus  baccifents. 

From  the  figure  of  the  border,  — 

O'.  Acuminate ;  as  in  Saxifraga  stellaris.  1  < 

7.  Setaceous;  as  in  Tropceolum  minus.  Hi' 

8.  A  pic  e  cohcerentia  ;  as  in  Vitis. 

9.  Apice  reflexa ;  as  in  Anemone. 

10.  Ari state  ;  as  in  Galium  aristatum. 

1  1.  Rif  id ;  as  iit  Silene  nocturna. 

12.  R i partite ;  as  in  Alsine  media. 

13.  Rilobe ;  as  in  Geranium  striatum. 

11.  Carinate;  as  in  Carum  carui. 

15.  Concave;  as  in  Ruta  graveolens. 
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16. 

Cordate 

as  in  Siam  selinum. 

17. 

Hirsute 

as  in  Menyanthes. 

18. 

Ciliate  ; 

as  in  Asclepias  undulata. 

19. 

Crenate 

as  in  1, inurn  usitatissimum. 

20. 

Dentate 

as  in  Silene  Lusitanica. 

21. 

Serrate ; 

as  in  Dianthus  arboreus. 

22.  Cuneiform ;  as  in  Epidendrum  corda- 


Emarginate ;  as  in  Allium  roseum. 

It  flex  ;  as  in  Pimpinella. 

Reflex  ;  as  in  Pancratium  Zelanicum. 
Involute;  as  in  Anelhum. 

Integer  ;  as  in  Nigella  arvensis. 
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28.  Laciniate ;  as  in  Reseda. 

29.  Lanceolate  ;  as  in  Narcissus  minor. 

30.  Linear;  as  in  Tussilago  farfara. 

31.  Lineate ;  as  in  Scilla  Lusitanica. 

32.  Punctate  ;  as  iri  Melanthium. 

33.  Maculate;  as  in  Digitalis. 

34.  Oblong;  as  in  Citrus  and  Hedera. 

35.  Obtuse  ;  as  in  Tropreolum  majus. 

36.  Ovate ;  as  in  Allium  Jlavum. 

37.  Plane ;  as  in  Pancratium. 

38.  Subrotund;  as  in  Rosa  cenli folia. 

39.  Truncate ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

40.  Coronate;  as  in  Nerium  oleander. 

The  claw  of  the  petal  is  very  long  in  Dianthus 
and  Saponaria ;  and  connate,  in  Malva  sylvestris 
and  Oxalis. 

PETA'LIFORM.  Petaliformis.  Like  a 
petal  .  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  Iris  ger- 
nrnnica. 

PE  l’ALO'DES.  (From  TreraAoi',  a  leaf,  or 
thin  scale.)  This  term  is  by  Flippocrates  ap¬ 
plied  to  urine  which  has  in  it  flaky  substances 
'resembling  leaves. 

Petasi'tes.  (es,  is.  f.  ;  from  ireraaos.  a  hat: 
.so  named  because  its  leaves  are  large,  and  spread 
dike  a  hat. )  See  Tussilago  petasites. 

PETE'CHIA.  ( a, ee.  f.  ;  a  low  Latin  word.) 
Reticula.  A  red  or  purple  spot,  which  re- 
isembles  a  flea-bite.  It  arises  from  a  small 
extravasation  of  blood  under  the  skin.  When 
the  extravasation  is  larger,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
bruise,  it  is  called  a  vibex.  Petechia  and  vibices 
are  common  in  malignant  fevers, 

Petechi.e  sine  febre.  The  simple  form  of 
purpura  has  been  so  called.  See  Purpura  sim- 
tvlex. 

PE  I  I/O  LA  II.  Petiola'ris.  Fixed  to  the 
petiole  or  leafstalk. 

PEI’POLATE.  Pctiola'tus.  Applied  to 
leaves  which  are  formed  with  a  stalk,  whether 
long  or  short,  simple  or  compound,  as  most 
leaves  are  ;  as  in  Verbascum  nigrum,  ike. 

PE  1 1  OLUS.  (  us,  i.  m.  ;  from  petalum,  a 
leaf.)  A  petiole.  The  footstalk  or  leafstalk  of 
a  plant.  The  term  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
stalk  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinguished  into  the  apex,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  leaf,  and  the  base,  which  comes 
trom  the  stem. 

from  its  figure  it  is  called,  — 

1.  Linear ,  equal  in  breadth  throughout:  as 
ln  Citrus  medica. 

1  Alale ;  us  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

3.  Appendiculate,  when  furnished  with  leaflets 
at  its  base;  as  in  Dipsacus pilosus. 

4‘  Round,  throughout ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 
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5.  Half-round,  round  on  one  side,  and  flat  on 
the  other. 

6.  Triquetral,  three-sided. 

7.  Angu late,  having  angles. 

8.  Cuniliculate,  channelled  to  its  very  base, 
where  it  is  sometimes  greatly  dilated  and  con¬ 
cave  ;  as  in  Angelica  sylvestris. 

9.  Compressed,  compressed  towards  its  base ; 
as  in  Populus  tremula. 

10.  Clavate,  thicker  towards  the  apex;  as  in 
Cacalia  suaveolens. 

1 1.  Spinescent,  becoming  a  spine  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf ;  as  in  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

From  its  insertion  the  petiolus  is  said  to  be,  — 

12.  Insertus ;  as  in  the  Pyrus  communis,  and 
most  trees. 

13.  Articulate ;  as  in  Oxalis  acetosella. 

14.  Adnate,  adhering  so  to  the  stem,  that 
it  cannot  be  displaced  without  injuring  the  bark. 

15.  Decurrent,  adhering  at  its  base,  and  go¬ 
ing  some  little  way  down  the  stem;  as  in  Pisum 
ochrus. 

16.  Arnplexicaulis,  surrounding  the  stem  at 
its  base;  as  in  Senecio  hastatus. 

17.  Vaginans,  surrounding  the  stem  with  a 
perfect  tube  ;  as  in  Canna  Indica. 

From  its  length  with  respect  to  the  leaf,  it  is 
said  to  be  brevissimus  when  much  shorter,  and 
longissimus,  when  longer ;  as  in  Anemone  he- 
patica,  and  Geranium  terebinthinatum. 

It  is  distinguished  also  into  simple,  when  not 
divided;  as  in  most  leaves:  and  compound, 
when  divided  into  lateral  branches;  as  in  all 
compound  leaves. 

Petiia'pium.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and  opium, 
parsley :  so  called  because  it  grows  in  stony 
places.)  See  Rubon  macedonicum. 

Petrelae'um.  (From  Tterpa,  a  rock,  and 
eXaior,  oil.  )  The  liquid  bitumen  which  distils 
from  rocks. 

PETIiO'LEUM.  ( [um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  petra, 
a  rock,  and  oleum,  oil.)  A  liquid,  bituminous 
substance  which  flows  from  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  in  different  places  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  barbadense.  Barbadoes  tar. 

A  very  dark  coloured  liquid  bitumen  brought 
from  Trinidad  and  other  places. 

Petroleum  rubrum.  A  species  of  rock-oil 
which  abounds  about  the  village  of  Gabian  in 
Languedoc.  See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  See  Bulsamum  sul- 
phuris  Barbadense. 

PETIIOMYZON.  (on,  i.  m.  ;  from  irerpov, 
a  stone,  and  yvifaui,  to  suck  :  so  called  from 
being  found  adhering  to  the  stones  by  sucking, 
and  so  keeping  its  place.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  cbondroptcrygious  order. 
The  lamprey. 

Petromyzon  fluviatilis.  The  lesser  lam¬ 
prey.  This  and  the  bronchialis,  or  lampern,  are 
of  easy  digestion,  equally  well  flavoured  with 
the  larger,  but  are  seldom  eaten. 

Petromizon  marinus.  The  true  lamprey. 
This  is  an  exquisite  dainty  when  in  season  and 
well  dressed.  The  death  of  King  Ilenry  1.  was 
attributed  to  a  too  luxurious  indulgence  in  this 
his  favourite  dish. 

Petrous.  See  Petrosus. 

3  T  3 
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Petropharyngceus.  See  Constrictor  phari/n- 
gis  superior. 

Petro-salpingo  staphylinus.  See  Levator palati. 

PETROSELFNUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
TTfTpa,  a  rock,  and  ackivov,  parsley. )  See 
Apium  petroselinum. 

Petroselinum  macedonicum.  See  Bubon. 

Petroselinum  vulgare.  See  Apium. 

Petro-sfhenoidal  suture.  The  small  su¬ 
ture  situated  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
os  petrosum  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Petrostapiiylinus.  (Uerpov,  and  (naepuky, 
the  uvula.)  The  levator  palati  mollis  muscle. 
—  Chaussier. 

PETRO'SUS.  (  From  petra,  a  rock.)  Pe¬ 
trous.  A  portion  of  the  temporal  hone  is  the  os 
petrosum ,  or  petrous  portion,  on  account  of  its 
great  hardness.  See  Temporis  os. 

PEUCEDANUM.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ttgvkt] /  the  pine-tree  :  so  called  from  its  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  pine-tree.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hog’s 
fennel.  See  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Peucedanum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hog’s  fennel  ;  called  also,  Mara- 
thrum  sylvestre,  Marathrophyllum,  Pinastellum, 
and  Fceniculum  porcinum.  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Peucedanum  —  foliis  quinquepartitis,  filif or mibus 
linearibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  the  officinal 
part :  it  has  a  strong  foetid  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  sulphureous  solutions,  and 
an  acrid,  unctuous,  bitterish  taste.  Wounded 
when  fresh,  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  particularly 
in  the  former  season,  in  which  the  root  is  most 
vigorous,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
yellow  juice,  which  soon  dries  into  a  solid 
gummy  resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and  strong 
smell  of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the  root,  is 
recommended  as  a  nervine  and  anti-hysteric 
remedy. 

Peucedanum  si'laus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  English  meadow  saxifrage  :  called  also, 
Agrion,  Agriophyllon,  Sarifraga  vulgaris,  Saxi- 
Jraga  angelica,  Hippomaratlirum,  Fceniculum 
erraticum,  and  Pinastellum.  The  roots,  leaves, 
and  seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as 
aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives  ;  and  ap¬ 
pear,  from  their  aromatic  smell,  and  moderately 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  to  have  some 
claim  to  these  virtues.  They  are  rarely  used. 

PEWTER.  A  compound  metal,  the  basis 
of  which  is  tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin 
alloyed  with  about  a  twentieth  or  less  of  copper 
or  other  metallic  bodies  which  the  experience  of 
the  workmen  has  shown  to  be  the  most  conducive 
to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  plate,  trifie,  and  ley  pewter. 
The  first  was  formerly  much  used  for  plates  and 
dishes  ;  of  the  second  are  made  the  pints,  quarts, 
and  other  measures  of  beer  :  and  ol  the  ley- 
pewter,  wine  measures  and  large  vessels. 

The  best  sort  of  pewter  consists  of  1  7  parts  of 
antimony  to  100  parts  of  tin;  but  the  Erenclt 
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add  a  little  copper  to  this  kind  of  pewter.  A 
very  fine  silver-looking  metal  is  composed  of 
100  parts  of  tin,  eight  of  antimony,  one  of  bis¬ 
muth,  and  four  of  copper.  On  the  contrary,  i 
the  ley-pewter,  by  comparing  its  specific  gravity 
with  those  of  the  mixtures  of  tin  and  lead,  must  j 
contain  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  j 
lead. 

Peyer’s  clands.  Peyeri  glandulee.  The  i 
clustered  mucous  glands  of  the  small  intestines  | 
are  so  called  after  Peyer,  a  Swiss  anatomist  who  ^ 
described  them.  See  Brunner's  glands,  and  i 
Intestines. 

PEZI'ZA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  somewhat  altered  fromj 
the  Greek  ire^iKp,  which  is  derived  from  K({a,  t 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Piny  speaks  of  the  pezizee,  i 
as  the  Greek  appellation  of  such  fungi  as  growj- 
without  any  stalk  or  apparent  root.)  The  name! 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryplogamia  ;k 
Order,  Fungi. 

Peziza  auri'cula.  Jew’s  ears.  Called  also,! 
Auricula  Judee,  Fungus  sambucinus,  and  Agaricust\ 
auricula;  forma.  A  membranaceous  fungus,jr| 
Peziza  —  concava  rugosa  auriformis,  of  Linnaeus, j  | 
which  resembles  the  human  ear.  Its  virtues  arcs) 
astringent,  and  when  employed  (by  some  its  in-g j 
ternal  use  is  not  thought  safe),  it,  is  made  into  abl 
decoction,  as  a  gargle,  for  relaxed  sore  throats.  M 

PIIA'CIA.  (•ba/cia,  a  lentil.)  A  cutaneomU 
spot  or  blemish,  called  by  the  Latins  lentigo,  ancil 
lenticula. 

PHAGEDENA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  payer,  t<Kt 
eat. )  A  species  of  ulcer  that  spreads  very  rapidly*  t 

Phagedena  gancrenosa.  Hospital  gan1  | 
grene.  See  Mortification. 

PHAGEDENIC.  {Phagedamicus  ;  fronlt 
(payee,  to  eat. )  1.  Applied  to  an  ulceration  w hie  it  \r 
spreads  very  rapidly. 

2.  To  escharotics. 

Phalacro'sis.  (•PakaKpaxris ;  from  ipakaupotlt 
bald. )  Baldness. 

Pha'lacru.m.  (From  pakaupos,  bald.) 
surgical  instrument,  with  a  blunt,  smooth  topll 
as  a  probe.  —  Turton. 

Phala/nges.  The  plural  of  phalanx. 

Phalango'sis.  (From  <pakay£,  a  row  i||j 
soldiers.)  1.  An  affection  of  the  eyelids,  whe' bl 
there  are  two  or  more  rows  of  hairs  upon  therliK 

2.  A  prolapsus  of  the  upper  eyelid.  See  PtosUS 

PHA  LANX.  (.t,  gis.  f.  ;  from  pakapij 
a  battalion.)  The  small  bones  of  the  fingttl ] o 
and  toes,  are  distinguished  into  the  first,  seconH, 
and  third  phalanges. 

PHA'LARIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  pak  I 
white,  shining:  so  named  from  its  white  shiniU 
seed,  supposed  to  be  the  pakapos  of  DioscoridellBI 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  TnVfliw 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia.  Canary  grass. 

Phalaris  canariensis.  Canary  grass.  'It a 
seed  of  this  plant  is  well  known  to  be  the  coll 
mon  food  of  the  canary-birds.  In  the  CanJl  ' 
islands,  the  inhabitants  grind  it  into  meal,  din 
make  a  coarse  sort  of  bread  with  it. 

PIIA'LLUS.  (ns,  i.  m.;  after  the  <paA|i 
of  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resell  i 
bianco.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  the  OrtU 
Fungi;  (’lass,  ('ryptogamia. 

Phallus  esculentus.  The  systematic  m  l 
of  the  morel  fungus.  It  grows  oo  moist  baiif 
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and  wet  pastures,  and  springs  up  in  May.  It 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  truffle,  for 
gravies  and  stewed  dishes,  but  gives  an  inferior 
flavour. 

Phallus  impuiiicus.  The  stinkhorns.  Fun¬ 
gus  phalloides.  A  fungus  which  is,  at  a  distance, 
intolerably  foetid,  so  that  it  is  oftcner  smelt  than 
seen,  being  supposed  to  be  some  carrion,  and 
therefore  avoided  :  when  near,  it  has  only  the 
1  pungency  of  volatile  alkali.  It  is  applied  to 
i allay  pain  in  the  limbs. 

PHANTA'SMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  <pav- 
■  vajco,  to  make  appear.)  The  imaginary  per¬ 
ception  of  some  object  which  is  not  really  pre¬ 
sent.  It  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  eye  or 
of  the  sensorium. 

Pha'ricum.  <PaptKov.  The  name  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  was  violently  poisonous.  What  it 
•  was  is  now  unknown. 

PH  ARM  ACEU'TIC.  ( Pharmaceuticus  ; 
front  pappaKevco ,  to  exhibit  medicines. )  Belong- 
ing  to  pharmacy.  See  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACIEN.  The  French  foran  apo¬ 
thecary.  The  French  pharmacien,  however, 
does  not  correspond  with  our  apothecary  ;  he  is 
inn  educated  druggist,  who  passes  an  examin¬ 
ation,  whose  sole  business  is  to  dispense,  not  to 
prescribe,  medicines.  The  regular  medical 
practitioner  never  dispenses  medicines,  and  the 
■profession  is  thus  judiciously  kept  apart  from 
trade,  while  the  practice  of  pharmacy  is  conducted 
by  well  informed,  and  often  highly  scientific, 
persons. 

P H  A  IlM  A  C  O  C II  Y'M  I  A.  (a,  <z.  f. ;  from 
■pappaKov,  a  medicine,  and  xvhLia’  chemistry.) 
Pharmaceutic  chemistry,  or  that  part  of  che¬ 
mistry  which  respects  the  preparation  of  medi¬ 
cines. 

PHARMACOLOGY.  ( Pharmacologia ,  a, 
cc.  f.  ;  from  pappaKov,  a  medicine,  and  Ao'yor,  a 
discourse.)  The  study  of  pharmacy. 

PHARMACOPCE/IA.  ( a ,  ce.  f . ;  from 

■pappaKov,  a  medicine,  and  7roieo>,  to  make.)  1. 

I  he  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

2.  A  dispensatory,  or  book  of  directions  for 
the  composition  of  medicines  approved  of  by 
medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  authority. 

PIIARMACOPO'LA.  ( a ,  a.  f.  ;  from 
p&pgaKov,  a  medicine,  and  7ro>Aea),  to  sell.)  An 
apothecary,  or  vender  of  medicines. 

PHaRMACOPO'LIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ; 
from  <pa.pp.aKov,  a  medicine,  and  mvAeco,  to  sell.) 

J  -A  druggist’s  or  apothecary’s  shop. 

PIl  A  RM  A COPO'Sl  A.  (  From  (pappaKov ,  a 
medicine,  andvrocris,  a  potion.)  A  liquid  medi- 
|  cine. 

PHARMACOTHE'CA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from 
[  a  medicine,  and  t iBypi,  to  place.)  A 

medicine  chest. 

PHA'RMACY.  ( Pharmacia ,  re.  f.  ;  from 
• papp.o.Kov ,  a  medicine.)  The  art  of  preparing 
|  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

lhe  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being 
-  (generally  unfit  for  administration  in  theiroriginal 
tstate,  are  subjected  to  various  operations,  me- 
«  £,amcal  or  chemical,  by  which  they  become 
ta  apn-d  to  this  purpose.  Herein  consists  the 
»  'practice  of  pharmacy,  which  therefore  requires 
j  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  sensible  and  che- 
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mical  properties  of  the  substances  operated  on. 
The  qualities  of  many  bodies  are  materially 
changed  by  heat,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
air  and  other  chemical  agents;  the  virtues  of 
others  reside  chiefly  in  certain  parts,  which  may 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  various  menstrua, 
particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat;  and  the 
joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the  human  body 
is  often  very  different  from  what  would  be  an¬ 
ticipated,  from  that  which  they  exert  separately  ; 
hence,  in  the  preparations  and  compositions 
of  the  pharmacopoeias,  we  are  furnished  with 
many  powerful  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  me¬ 
dicine. 

Pharynge'tiiron.  $upvyye8pov.  The  pha¬ 
rynx,  or  fauces. 

PHARYNGEAL.  (Pharyngeus  ;  from 
fapvyt,  the  pharynx.)  Belonging  to,  or  affect¬ 
ing  the  pharynx. 

PHARYNGI'TIS,  ( is,iclis .  f. ;  from  pha¬ 
rynx,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  itis,  which  im¬ 
ports  inflammation. )  An  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  which  forms  the  pharynx :  it  is 
usually  described  under  the  genus  cynanche, 
and  is  the  cynanche  pharyngea  of  Cullen’s  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  is  known  by  the  unnatural  florid 
colour  of  the  pharynx,  especially  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  fauces ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
feverishness  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  which  is 
seldom  considerable.  In  most  cases  of  phleg¬ 
monous  tonsillitis  the  pharynx  is  also  affected  ; 
and  so  when  phlegmonoid  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  takes  place,  the  disease  mostly  extends 
to  the  tonsils  ;  so  that  what  has  been  said  of  ton¬ 
sillitis,  of  both  its  species,  the  malignant  as  well 
as  the  phlegmonoid,  will  apply  to  pharyngitis, 
the  pharynx  being  as  often  the  seat  of  the  malig¬ 
nant  disease  as  the  tonsils.  Dr.  Cullen  declares, 
indeed,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  true  cynanche 
pharyngea:  that  is,  a  case  in  which  the  inflam¬ 
mation  was  confined  to  the  pharynx:  it  con¬ 
stantly  spreads  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
tonsils  and  neighbouring  parts.  Besides,  the 
mode  of  treatment  is,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  same  in  both. 

Phakyngostaphyli/nus.  A  muscle  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  in  the 
uvula.  More  commonly  called  p>alalo-pharyn- 
gams. 

PH  A  R  YNGOTO’MI  A.  (a,  cv.  f.  ;  from 
<f>apvy£,  the  pharynx,  and  r epvco,  to  cut.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  pharynx. 

PHA'RYNX.  (.r,  gis.  f.  A7ro  top  pepa>, 
because  it  conveys  the  food  into  the  stomach.) 
The  muscular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres  to 
the  fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates  in 
the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  masti¬ 
cated  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  oesophagus. 

PII  ASF/OLU.S.  (us,  i.  m.;  from  pacr-pAus, 
a  little  ship,  or  galliot,  which  its  pods  were 
supposed  to  resemble.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order ,  Decandria. 

Phaseolus  crk'ticus.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  called  by  the  Americans 
Cajan,  and  Cayan,  is  said  to  restrain  the  bleed¬ 
ing  from  piles  when  excessive. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  kidney-bean.  This  is  often  called  the 
3  T  4 
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French  bean  :  when  young  and  well  boiled  it 
is  easy  of  digestion,  and  delicately  flavoured,  and 
less  liable  to  produce  flatulency  than  the  pea. 

Phasga'nium.  (From  tpuoyavov,  a  sword, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a 
sword.)  The  herb  sword  grass. 

PHASIA'NUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  1.  The  name 

of  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Galtincc. 

2.  The  pheasant. 

Phasianus  co/lchicus.  The  common  phea¬ 
sant.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  easy  of  digestion, 
and  a  great  delicacy. 

Phasianus  gallus.  The  common  or  do¬ 
mestic  fowl,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
all  highly  useful  to  man. 

Piia'tnium.  (From  <f >aTvr],  a  stall.)  The 
socket  of  a  tooth. 

PIIELL  A'N  DRIUM.  (m,  ii.  n. ;  from 
<peAAos,  the  cork-tree,  and  avSpios,  male :  so 
called  because  it  floats  upon  the  water  like  cork.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria ;  Order,  Digynia . 

Phei.landrium  aquaticum.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  water-fennel,  or  fine-leaved 
water-hemlock.  Fceniculum  aquaticum.  Ci- 
cularia  aquatica.  The  plant  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Phellandrium 
—  foliorum  ramificationibus  divaricalis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  It  possesses  narcotic  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  are  best  counteracted  by  acids, 
after  clearing  the  primae  vise.  The  seeds  have 
been  recommended  in  conjunction  with  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Phe'mos.  (4>t)^os. )  A  medicine  used  by 
the  Greeks  against  a  dysentery. 

Phenecin.  A  purple  substance  obtained  by 
Mr.  Crum,  from  indigo. 

Philadei.'fhus.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  fiAecv,  to 
love,  and  aSeAfos,  a  brother  ;  so  called  because, 
bv  its  roughness,  it  attaches  itself  to  whatever 
is  near  it.)  See  Galium  aparine. 

PHILANTHRO'PUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
< piAecv ,  to  love,  and  ardpwnus,  a  man  :  so  called 
from  its  uses.)  1.  A  medicine  employed  by 
the  Greeks  in  nephritic  complaints. 

2.  (us,  i.  f.)  The  herb  goose-grass,  because 
it  sticks  to  the  garments  of  those  who  touch  it. 
See  Galium  aparine. 

PHILO'NIUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  Philo, 
its  inventor.  The  ancient  name  of  an  aromatic 
opiate  invented  by  Philo ;  also  the  name  of  a  col- 
lyrium  which  contained  numerous  ingredients. 

Philonium  londinense.  An  old  name  of 
the  Conjee tii  opii. 

Philosopher's  stone.  See  Lapis  philosophorum. 

PHILLY'RIA.  (a,  re.  f.  4>iAAvpia,  of 
Dioscorides :  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron,  who  first  ap¬ 
plied  it  medicinally.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Mock  privet. 

PI1PLTRUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  from  fiAece,  to 
love.)  1.  A  philtre,  or  medicine  to  excite  love. 
The  ancients  had  great  faith  in  such  medicines,  j 

2.  The  groove  between  the  nose  anti  the 
upper  lip. 

PH  I  M  O'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  fiync-J,  to  tie 
or  bind  up.)  A  constriction  or  straightness  ot 
the  extremity  of  the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  j 
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the  glans  from  being  uncovered,  is  often  the 
occasion  of  many  troublesome  complaints.  It 
may  arise  from  different  causes,  both  in  chil-  | 
dren  and  grown  persons.  Children  have  na-  i 
turally  the  prepuce  very  long;  and  as  it  exceeds 
the  extremity  of  the  glans,  and  is  not  liable  to 
be  distended,  it  is  apt  to  contract  its  orifice.  I 
j  This  often  occasions  a  lodgment  of  a  small  I 
quantity  of  urine  between  that  and  the  glans,  i 
which,  if  it  grows  corrosive,  may  irritate  the  1 
parts  so  as  to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  | 
this  case,  the  extremity  ot  the  prepuce  becomes  p 
more  contracted,  and  consequently  the  urine  a 
more  confined.  Hence  the  whole  inside  of  the  E 
prepuce  excoriates  and  suppurates ;  the  end  of  fe 
it  grows  thick  and  swells,  and  in  some  months  j* 
becomes  callous.  At  other  times  it  does  not! 
grow  thick,  but  becomes  so  straight  and  con- (a 
traded  as  hardly  to  allow  the  introduction  of  an 
probe.  The  only  way  to  remove  this  disorders 
is  by  the  operation  of  slitting  it  open.  A  phi-jj 
mosis  may  affect  grown  persons  from  the  same* 
cause  as  little  children,  though  there  are  some), 
grown  persons  who  cannot  uncover  their  glansjk 
or  at  least  not  without  pain,  and  yet  have  not  !, 
the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  so  contracted  as  toiil  I 
confine  the  urine  from  passing,  we  notwith-§ 
standing  find  them  sometimes  troubled  with  afiJ 
phimosis,  which  might  be  suspected  to  arise*] 
from  a  venereal  taint,  but  has,  in  reality,  tflu 
much  more  innocent  cause.  There  are,  wiLti 
know,  sebaceous  glands  situated  in  the  prepucef) 
round  the  corona,  which  secrete  an  unctuouii) 
humour,  which  sometimes  becomes  acrimoniousBI 
irritates  the  skin  that  covers  the  glans,  and  tlni  i 
irritation  extending  to  the  internal  membraniil 
of  the  prepuce,  they  both  become  inflamed,  amllh 
yield  a  purulent  serum,  which  cannot  be  dislsil 
charged,  because  the  glans  is  swelled,  and  thin 
orifice  of  the  prepuce  contracted.  Wefindals!  u 
some  grown  persons,  who,  though  they  neveft 
uncovered  the  glans,  have  been  subject  to  phj)a« 
mosis  from  a  venereal  cause.  In  some,  it  ,»c 
owing  to  gonorrhoea,  where  the  matter  lodgeM): 
between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  occasione  a ja 
the  same  excoriation  as  the  discharge  befoiUM 
mentioned  from  the  sebaceous  glans.  In  other)#  n 
it  proceeds  from  venereal  chancres  on  the  pr>|  I 
puce,  the  glans,  or  the  fratnum ;  which  pr<  jttii 
ducing  an  inflammation  either  on  the  prepu>WH 
or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity  of  the  for  Wit 
skin  contracts,  and  prevents  the  discharge  of  tlj  | 
matter.  The  parts,  in  a  very  little  time,  attlti 
greatly  tumefied,  and  sometimes  a  gangreipl!) 
comes  on  in  less  than  two  days.  Lastly,  i 
occasionally  is  produced  by  common  inflammwr 
tion,  which  causes  a  swelling  and  an  imprisolk] 
ment  of  the  glans. 

The  cure  of  the  primary  disease  requiinl 
leeches,  cold  lotions,  and  cataplasms.  If  t  i 
prepuce  continues  contracted,  after  the  inflail:! 
mation  is  subdued,  it  should  be  slit  open  witljM  i; 
knife.  And  so,  also,  if  after  the  removal  |m  i 
the  disease  which  may  have  given  rise  to  t  I 
phimosis,  it  still  remains,  recourse  must  be  bi  ll  f 
to  the  same  operation. 

Phi.ebes  aetioi.  Eagle  veins.  The  veM 
of  the  temples.  —  Unfits  liphcsins. 

FIILEBI'TIS.  Inflammation  of  a  vein.!*  i  1 
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Phlebitis  uterine.  See  Puerperal  fever. 

PHLEBORRH  A'  G I A .  (a,  're.  f. ;  from 

a  vein,  and  ppyvvpi,  to  break  out.)  A  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBO'TOMY.  (Plilebotomia,  re.  f. ; 
from  <pbaf/,  a  vein,  and  repvu,  to  cut.)  The 
opening  of  a  vein.  See  Venesection. 

PHLEGM.  (Phlegma,  atis.  n.  ;  nXeyga, 
from  q\eyw,  to  burn,  or  to  excite.)  1.  One  of 
the  primary  humours  of  the  body  according  to 
the  Greek  physiologists.  See  Cardinal  humours. 

2.  Inflammation.  — Hippocrates. 

3.  The  viscid  mucus  expectorated. 

4.  Aqueous  matter  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  lungs. 

Phlegmago'gus.  (From  <f>\eypa,  phlegm, 
and  a yw,  to  drive  out. )  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which  promotes  the  discharge  of  phlegm. 

PHLEGMA'SIA.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  <p\eyu>, 
to  burn.)  Inflammation.  See  Inflammation. 

Phlegmasia  dolens.  A  disease  which  mostly 
occurs  to  women  soon  after  delivery  :  and  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  puerperal  tumid  leg.  Dr. 
Hull  gave  it  the  name  of  phlegmasia  dolens ; 
and  it  has  been  described  as  phlegmasia  lactea, 
ecchymoma  lymphatica ;  and  by  Dr.  Cullen,  as 
anasarca  serosa ;  and  Dr.  Good  calls  it  buck- 
nemia  sparganosis.  The  swelling  has  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  redundancy  of  milk,  and  a  morbid 
deposition  in  consequence  of  sucb  redundancy  ; 
whence  the  French  call  it  depot  laiteux,  and 
hit  repan du  ;  and  the  Germans,  milch -streichen. 
A  minuter  attention,  however,  will  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  has  seldom  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  milk,  perhaps  never.  It  has  occurred  where 
the  breasts  have  been  long  destitute  of  milk, 
and  where  they  have  overflowed  ;  when  suck¬ 
ling  has  been  relinquished,  and  where  it  has 
been  continued;  and  several  instances  have  oc- 
1  curred  in  virgins  and  in  men.  It  principally, 
however,  affects  women  in  the  puerperal  state  ; 
in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  attack 
pregnant  women ;  and,  in  one  or  tvvo  cases, 
nurses,  on  losing  their  children,  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  Women  of  all  descriptions  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  during  and  soon  after 
childbed  ;  but  those  whose  limbs  have  been 
pained  or  anasarcous  during  pregnancy,  and 
who  do  not  suckle  their  offspring,  are  more 
especially  subject  to  it.  It  has  rarely  occurred 
oftener  than  once  in  the  same  female.  It  super¬ 
venes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  W'ell  as  to  difficult 
and  preternatural  births.  It  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  after  delivery,  and  at  other  times,  not  till 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after;  but,  in  general,  the 
attack  takes  place  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  lying-in.  It  has,  in  many  instances, 

‘  attacked  women  who  were  recovering  from 
Puerperal  fever;  and,  in  some  cases,  has  super¬ 
vened,  or  succeeded,  to  thoracic  inflammation. 

It  not  uncommonly  begins  with  coldness  and 
rigors:  these  are  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
’  °ther symptoms  of  pyrexia;  and  then  pain,  stiff- 
i  ness,  and  other  symptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
rnation,  supervene.  Sometimes  the  local  affec- 
*°n  is  from  the  first  accompanied  with,  but  is 
not  preceded  by,  febrile  symptoms.  Upon  other 
■  occasions,  the  topical  affection  is  not  at  first 
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attended  w'ith  feverish  symptoms ;  but  soon 
after  it  has  taken  place,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased, 
and  the  patient  is  affected  with  thirst,  head-ache, 
&c.  The  pyrexia  is  very  various  in  degree  in 
different  patients,  and  sometimes  assumes  an 
irregular  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  The 
complaint  generally  takes  place  on  one  side  only 
at  first,  and  the  part  where  it  commences  is 
various;  but  it  most  commonly  begins  in  the 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal  region,  on  one 
side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh,  and  cor¬ 
responding  labium  pudendi.  In  this  case,  the 
patient  first  perceives  a  sense  of  pain,  weight, 
and  stiffness  in  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
parts,  which  arc  increased  by  every  attempt  to 
move  the  pelvis  or  lower  limb.  If  the  part  be 
carefully  examined,  it  generally  is  found  rather 
fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender  to  the 
touch,  but  not  discoloured.  The  pain  increases, 
always  becomes  very  severe,  and,  in  some  cases, 
is  of  the  most  excruciating  kind.  It  extends 
along  the  thigh  ;  and  when  it  has  subsisted  for 
some  time,  longer  or  shorter  in  different  patients, 
the  top  of  the  thigh  and  the  labium  pudendi 
become  greatly  swelled,  and  the  pain  is  then 
sometimes  alleviated,  but  accompanied  with  a 
greater  sense  of  distension.  The  pain  next  ex¬ 
tends  down  the  thigh  towards  the  ham  in  the 
direction  of  the  crural  blood-vessels,  the  course 
of  which  may  generally  be  traced  by  an  in¬ 
durated  cord  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  • 
w  hen  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  whole 
of  the  thigh  becomes  swelled,  and  the  pain  is 
somewhat  relieved.  The  pain  then  extends 
down  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  is  commonly 
the  most  severe  in  the  direction  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  tibial  vessels  ;  after  some  time,  the  parts 
last  attacked  begin  to  swell,  and  the  pain 
abates  in  violence,  but  is  still  very  considerable, 
especially  on  any  attempt  to  move  the  limb. 
The  extremity  being  now  swelled  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  appears  perfectly  or  nearly  uni¬ 
form,  and  it  is  not  perceptibly  lessened  by  an 
horizontal  position,  like  an  cedematose  limb.  It 
is  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter,  is  hotter 
than  usual,  excessively  tense,  and  exquisitely 
tender  when  touched.  When  pressed  by  the 
linger  in  different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be  elastic, 
little,  if  any,  impression  remaining,  and  that 
only  for  a  very  short  time.  If  a  puncture  or 
incision  be  made  into  the  limb,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  no  fluid  is  discharged  ;  in  others,  a  small 
quantity  only  issues  out,  which  coagulates  soon 
after  ;  and  in  others,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
escapes,  which  does  not  coagulate  ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  effused  matter  cannot  be  drawn  off’ 
in  this  way.  The  swelling  of  the  limb  varies 
both  in  degree  and  in  the  space  of  time  requi¬ 
site  for  its  full  formation.  In  most  instances  it 
arrives  at  double  the  natural  size,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a  much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  and  in 
patients  whose  legs  have  been  very  much  af¬ 
fected  with  anasarca  during  pregnancy,  the 
swelling  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  those 
who  are  differently  circumstanced  ;  it  sometimes 
arrives,  in  the  former  class  of  patients,  at  its 
greatest  extent  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  less 
from  the  first  attack. 
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Instead  of  beginning  invariably  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  limb,  and  descending  to  the  lower, 
this  complaint  lias  been  known  to  begin  in  the 
foot,  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  ham,  and  the 
knee.  In  whichsoever  of  these  parts  it  happens 
to  begin,  it  is  generally  soon  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  the  limb  ;  and  when  this  has  taken 
place,  the  limb  presents  the  same  phenomena 
exactly  that  have  been  stated  above  as  observable 
when  the  groin,  &c.  are  first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to  eight, 
the  febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and  the  swelling, 
heat,  tension,  weight,  and  tenderness  of  the 
lower  extremity  begin  to  abate,  lirst  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  and 
afterwards  in  the  leg  and  foot.  Some  inequal¬ 
ities  are  found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel 
like  indurated  glands  ;  but,  upon  being  more 
nicely  examined,  their  edges  are  not  so  well 
defined  as  those  of  conglobate  glands ;  and  they 
appear  to  be  occasioned  by  the  effused  matter 
being  of  different  degrees  of  consistence  in  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  The  conglobate  glands  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  felt  distinctly,  and 
are  tender  to  the  touch,  but  are  seldom  materially 
enlarged  :  and,  as  the  swelling  subsides,  it  has 
happened  that  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  in  some  part  of  the  limb,  has  been  felt, 
or  been  supposed  to  be  felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  limb 
being  much  relieved,  and  the  swelling  and  ten¬ 
sion  being  considerably  diminished,  the  patient 
is  debilitated  and  much  reduced,  and  the  limb 
feels  stiff,  heavy,  benumbed,  and  weak.  When 
the  finger  is  pressed  strongly  against  it  for 
some  time,  in  different  points,  it  is  found  to  be 
less  elastic  than  at  first,  in  some  places  retain¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a  longer,  in 
other  places  for  a  shorter  time,  or  scarcely  at 
all;  and,  if  the  limb  be  suffered  to  hang  down, 
or  if  the  patient  walk  much,  it  is  found  to  be 
more  swelled  in  the  evening,  and  assumes  more 
of  an  cedematose  appearance.  In  this  state  the 
limb  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  is  commonly  at  length  reduced  wholly,  or 
nearly,  to  the  natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  described  as 
affecting  only  one  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
and  as  terminating  by  resolution,  or  the  effusion 
of  a  fluid  that  is  removed  by  the  absorbents; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
after  it  abates  in  one  limb,  the  other  is  attacked 
in  a  similar  way.  It  also  happens,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by 
resolution;  for  sometimes  a  suppuration  takes 
place  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  ulcers  are  formed 
which  are  difficult  to  heal.  In  a  few  cases  a 
gangrene  has  supervened.  In  some  instances, 
tlie  patient  has  been  destroyed  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease,  before  either  suppuration  or  gan¬ 
grene  have  happened. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  tins  disease,  when 
it  occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  puerperal 
state,  or  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  appear  to 
be,  1st,  The  increased  irritability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  to  inflammation  which  prevail  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  for  some 
time  after  parturition.  ‘idly,  The  over-dis¬ 


tended  or  relaxed  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  lower 
j  extremities,  produced  during  the  latter  months 
of  utero-gestation. 

Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease 
may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Contusions,  or  violenti 
I  exertions  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  and  other  muscles  inserted  in  the  pelvis 
or  thighs,  or  other  muscles  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  contusions  of  the  cellular  texture 
connected  with  these  muscles,  during  a  tedious 
!  labour,  fidly,  The  application  of  cold  and  mois- 
J  lure,  which  are  known  to  act  very  powerfully 
upon  every  system  in  changing  the  natural 
I  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  con-j 
sequently,  in  a  system  predisposed  by  parturi-l 
tion,  may  assist  in  producing  the  disease,  byi 
occasioning  the  fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  un 
j  usual  quantity,  into  the  weakened  vessels  of  th(l 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions,  anti 
I  of  the  inferior  extremities.  3dly,  Suppression^ 
or  diminution  of  the  lochia,  and  of  the  secret ; 
tion  of  milk,  which,  by  inducing  a  plethorij 
|  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  may  occasion 
an  inflammatory  diathesis,  may  favour  con 
gestion,  and  the  determination  of  an  unusual 
j  quantity  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the  parts  jus 
mentioned,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  produc 
tion  of  an  inflammation  of  these  parts.  4thb 
Food  taken  in  too  large  quantity,  and  of  a  to 
stimulating  quality,  especially  when  the  patiei 
does  not  give  suck.  This  cause  both  favoui 
the  production  of  plethora,  and  stimulates  tl 
heart  and  arteries  to  more  frequent  and  violeii 
action ;  the  effects  of  which  may  he  expeett 
■  to  be  particularly  felt  in  the  lumbar,  hypoga 
trie,  or  inguinal  regions,  and  in  the  lower  e:  i 
I  tremities,  from  the  state  of  their  blood-vessel 
Stilly,  Standing  or  walking  too  much,  before  t! 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the  bo< 
have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  effects  « 
the  distention  which  existed  during  the  latt 
months  of  pregnancy.  This  must  necessari 
1  occasion  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  ) 

1  these  parts,  and  consequently  too  great  a  co 
gestion  in  them;  whence  they  will  be  me  d 
j  stimulated  than  the  upper  parts  of  the  hoc 
and  inflammation  will  sometimes  be  excited 
them. 

The  opinions  of  authors  as  to  the  proximt 
•  cause  of  this  affection  have  been  very  varioi 
1'he  first  approach  to  what  is  generally  believed 
i  be  the  true  pathology  of  it,  was  made  some  ye 
I  since  by  Dr.  D.  Davis,  who  was  led  by  his  c 
sections  to  attribute  it  to  inflammation  of 
iliac  and  crural  veins.  More  recently,  1 
1  Robert  Lee’s  investigations  go  to  prove  that 
!  real  origin  of  the  inflammation  is  in  the  ve 
of  the  uterus.  If  the  views  of  these  pat 
|  logists  are  well  founded,  and  they  are  gener; 

!  thought  to  be  so,  the  proper  name  of  the  disc 
'  under  consideration  is  crural  phlebitis. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  first  by  leec 
applied  down  the  course  of  the  limb,  pop 
head  fomentations,  and  alvine  evacuants ;  ; 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  s’ 
ptoms  have  abated,  by  local  stimulants,  so  as 
excite  the  torpid  absorbents  to  increased  act 
of  which  the  volatile  liniment,  with  laudan 
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may  be  advantageously  used.  Laudanum  tends 
to  take  oft'  the  pain  and  irritation  that  still  re- 
imains,  and  thus  enables  the  tranquillised  vessels 
the  more  easily  to  recover  their  tone.  Yet, 
whatever  application  of  this  kind  is  employed, 
it  should  be  accompanied  with  gentle  friction, 
continued  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  as  the 
limb  is  able  to  bear  it :  for  the  friction  itself  is 
of  essential  service,  and  tends,  perhaps,  even 
more  than  any  other  local  stimulant,  to  restore 
the  limb  to  a  healthy  action.  Mercurial  lini¬ 
ment  is  occasionally  beneficial.  The  chronic 
weakness  is  to  be  removed  by  a  continuation  of 
the  friction,  bathing  with  sea-water,  or,  which 
is  much  better,  bathing  in  the  sea  itself ;  an 
elastic  bandage  round  the  limb  ;  pure  air ;  and, 
if  necessary,  bark,  cascarilla,  and  a  generous 
diet. 

Phlegmasia.  Inflammations.  The  name 
of  the  second  order  in  the  class  Pyrexia;  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  nosological  arrangement,  characterised  by 
pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  inflammation, 
the  blood,  after  venesection,  exhibiting  a  huffy 
coat. 

Phlegmatorrha'gia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  (pAeypa :, 
mucus,  and  p-riyvopi,  to  break  out. )  An  in¬ 
creased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils. 

PHLE'GAION.  (on,  onis.  m. ;  from  <J>Ae yen, 
to  burn. )  Phlegmone.  An  inflammation  of 
that  kind  which  is  otherwise  called  healthy  in¬ 
flammation.  See  Inflammation. 

PHLE'GMONOID.  Resembling  phleg¬ 

mon. 

Phlegmonoid  erysipelas.  See  Erysipelas. 

PHLE'GMONOUS.  Of  the  nature  of 

phlegmon. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation.  See  Inflamma- 

I  i  tion. 

PHLO  GI'STl  C.  ( Phlogislicus ;  Vom  </>Ao- 
Vfa,  to  burn.)  1.  Appertaining  to  the  ima¬ 
ginary  principle  called  phlogiston. 

2.  Inflammatory.  Thus  we  speak  of  phlo- 
;  gistic  diathesis,  meaning  thereby  the  inflamma- 
i  tory  diathesis. 

PHLOGI'STON.  (  From  (pAoyi^ai,  to  burn. ) 
The  supposed  general  inflammable  principle  of 
i  Stahl,  who  imagined  it  was  pure  fire,  or  the 
i  matter  of  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  as 
•distinguished  from  lire  in  action,  or  in  a  state  of 
liberty.  See  Caloric. 

i  Phlogisticated  air.  See  Nitrogen. 

Phlogisticuted  alkali.  See  Alkali,  phlogisti- 

ii  mted. 

■■  Phlogisticated  gas.  See  Nitrogen. 

»  PHLOGO'SIS.  ( From  tpAoyocv,  to  in- 
,  fame.)  Inflammation.  See  Inflammation. 

B  PIILOGO'ITC.  ( Phlogoliciis ;  from  ipAeyoo, 
s  to  burn.)  Inflammatory:  relating  to  inflam- 
-  imation. 

PHL\  Cl  AvNA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ’PAvKTcui'at, 

»  i small  bladders;  from  <pAv?a>,  to  boil.)  A 

ismall  pellucid  vesicle,  that  contains  a  serous 

i  fluid. 

'  .  fILVCTIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  (pAvfui,  to 
“  e  t}ot  )  A  tumour  with  great  heat. 

[  ,  LEV'. SIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  rpAvfa,  to 

B  ,0|f)  i.  Synonymous  with  phlytccna. 

‘A  A  whitlow.  —  Mason  Good. 

ULYZ  A'Cl  U M.  (um,ii.  n.  ;  from  cpAufa, 
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to  be  hot.)  A  pustule.  The  term  is  limited 
by  Willau  to  a  particular  kind  of  pustule.  See 

Pustule. 

Phobodi'psia.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  (pogeai,  to 
fear,  and  Sufoj,  thirst. )  Fear  of  drinking.  This 
accompanies  many  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
j  stomach.  It  is  used  by  some  synonymously 
j  with  hydrophobia.  It  is  an  ill-devised  term, 
which  does  not  express  the  meaning. 

PIIOCE'NIC.  (Phocenicus ;  from phoccena, 
the  dolphin.)  Appertaining  to  the  dolphin. 

Phocenic  acid.  Acidum  phocenicuvi.  Sec 
Phocenine. 

PIIOCE'NINE.  M.  Chevreuil  found  in 
the  oil  of  the  porpoise  ( delphinium  phoccena )  a 
peculiar  fatty  matter  mixed  with  elliine.  This 
he  named  phocenine.  When  saponified  it  yields 
a  volatile  odoriferous  acid,  called  the  phocenic 
acid. 

Phceni'ceus.  (Qowticios  ;  from  cpoimf,  red.) 
Crimson  ;  applied  to  designate  colour.  See 
Colour. 

Phcenici'smus.  (Same  etymon.)  Plouquet 
gives  this  name  to  the  measles. 

Phcenici'tes  lapis.  The  Lapis  judaic us.  See 
this  title  in  the  Supplement. 

PIKENFCIUS.  Phenician.  Appertaining 
to  the  country  named  Phoenicia. 

Phcenicium  emplastrum.  The  plaster  other¬ 
wise  named  diachalciteos. 

Phcenicius  morbus.  The  tubercular  ele¬ 
phantiasis:  so  called  either  from  its  being  pre¬ 
valent  in  Phoenicia,  or  from  the  discolouration  of 
the  skin. 

Phceni'gmus.  (From  cpoivi £,  red.)  1.  A  red 
eruption  on  the  skin,  without  fever. 

2.  That  which  reddens  the  skin  when  applied 
to  it ;  a  rubefacient. 

PIKE' NIX.  (z.r,  ids.  f.  ;  of  the  an- 

}  cient  Greeks,  the  date  palm-tree;  from  which, 
as  a  primitive  word,  Phoenicia,  the  land  of  palm- 
trees,  seems  to  have  derived  its  name,  as  like¬ 
wise  the  red  colour  phoeniceus.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dicecia  ;  Order,  Tri- 
andria.  The  date  palm-tree. 

Piicenix  dactvli'fera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  date-tree.  Phoenix — frondibus  pinna t is 
fo/iolis  ensiformibus  complicatis,  of  Linnams. 
The  fruit  is  called  dactylus  or  date.  It  is  fleshy, 
of  an  oblong  round  form;  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  one  in  diameter,  and  has  in  its 
centre  a  hard  stone.  Dates,  before  they  are  ripe, 
are  rather  rough  and  astringent ;  but  when  per¬ 
fectly  matured,  they  are  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  fig.  Senegal  dates  are  much  esteemed,  they 
having  a  more  sugary  agreeable  flavour  than 
those  of  Egypt  and  other  places. 

PHO'N  1 CUS.  (From  cpo>vr),  the  voice.)  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  voice. 

PHO'SGENE  GAS.  (From  <pus,  lightand 
ycvvaai,  to  produce. )  So  called  by  its  discoverer, 
Dr.  John  Davy,  from  its  mode  of  production, 
by  the  agency  of  the  sun-beam.  See  Chloro- 
carbonic  acid. 

PIIO'SPITATE.  (Phosphas,  alls,  f.)  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base;  thus,  phosphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  phosphate  of  lime,  & c. 

Phospha'tic  acid.  Acidum  phosphaticum. 
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When  phosphorus  is  slowly  oxydated  in  atmo-  j 
spheric  air,  an  oily  acid  liquor  results.  This 
was  supposed  by  M.  Dulong  to  contain  a  dis-  j 
tinct  acid,  but  Sir  H.  Davy  regarded  it  merely 
as  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous 
acids,  and  this  opinion  is  believed  to  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

PHO'SPHITE.  Phosphis.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with 
sal  i  liable  bases  ;  thus,  phosphite  of  ammonia,  &c. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen.  See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHOltE'SCENCE.  Phosphorescen- 
tia.  The  luminous  appearance  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  phosphorescent  bodies.  See  Light. 

PHOSPHORESCENT.  Resembling  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  property  of  being  luminous  in  the 
dark. 

PHOSPHO'RIC.  (Phosphoricus ;  from  phos¬ 
phorus.)  Appertaining  to  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid.  Acidum  phosphoricum. 
The  base  of  this  acid,  or  the  acid  itself,  abounds 
in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  [ 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  combi-  [ 
nation  with  lead,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  and 
still  more  abundantly  with  lime. 

'I lie  vegetable  kingdom  also  abounds  with 
phosphorus,  or  its  acid. 

Li  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  almost  | 
every  part  of  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are  1 
not  considerably  volatile.  There  is  not,  in  all  J 
probability,  any  part  of  these  organised  beings 
which  is  free  from  it.  It  has  been  obtained  from 
blood,  flesh,  both  of  land  and  water  animals; 
from  cheese ;  and  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in 
bones,  combined  with  calcareous  earth.  Urine 
contains  it,  not  only  in  a  free  state,  but  also  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  soda,  and  lime.  It  was 
by  the  evaporation  and  distillation  of  this  fluid 
with  charcoal  that  phosphorus  was  first  obtained  ;  j 
the  charcoal  decomposing  the  disengaged  acid  j 
and  the  ammoniacal  salt.  But  it  is  more  cheaply  j 
procured  by  the  process  of  Scheele,  from  bones, 
by  the  application  of  an  acid  to  their  earthy  re¬ 
sidue  after  calcination. 

For  this  purpose  the  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be 
the  most  convenient,  because  it  forms  a  nearly 
insoluble  compound  with  the  lime  of  the  bones,  i 
Bones  of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  being  calcined  ) 
to  whiteness  in  an  open  fire,  lose  almost  half  of  j 
their  weight.  This  must  be  pounded  and  sifted  ; 
or  the  trouble  may  be  spared  by  buying  the 
powder  that  is  sold  to  make  cupels  for  the  as- 
sayers,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  powder  of  burned 
bones  ready  sifted.  To  three  pounds  of  the  j 
powder  there  may  be  added  about  two  pounds  ' 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Four  or  five  j 
pounds  of  water  must  be  afterwards  added  to  j 
assist  the  action  of  the  acid  ;  and  during  the 
whole  process  the  operator  must  remember  to 
place  himself  and  his  vessels  so  that  the  fumes 
may  be  blown  from  him.  The  whole  may  be 
then  left  on  a  gentle  sand-bath  for  twelve  hours 
or  more,  taking  care  to  supply  the  loss  ot  water 
which  happens  by  evaporation.  1  lie  next  day 
a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be  added,  the 
whole  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  the  residual 
matter,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime,  must  be  edul¬ 
corated  by  repeated  allusions  ol  hot-water,  till  it 
passes  tasteless.  The  waters  contain  phosphoric 


acid  nearly  free  from  lime ;  and  by  evaporation, 
first  in  glazed  earthen,  and  then  in  glass  vessels, 
or  rather  in  vessels  of  platina  or  silver,  for  the 
hot  acid  acts  upon  glass,  afford  the  acid  in  a 
concentrated  state,  which,  by  the  force  of  a 
strong  heat  in  a  crucible,  may  be  made  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  form  of  a  transparent  consistent  glass, 
though  indeed  it  is  usually  of  a  milky  opake  ap¬ 
pearance. 

For  making  phosphorus,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
evaporate  the  water  further  than  to  bring  it  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup;  and  the  small  portion 
of  lime  it  contains  is  not  an  impediment  worth 
the  trouble  of  removing,  as  it  affects  the  pro¬ 
duce  very  little.  But  when  the  acid  is  required 
in  a  purer  state,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  by  double  elective 
attraction,  precipitates  the  lime  that  was  held  in 
solution  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  fluid, 
being  then  evaporated,  affords  a  crystallised  am¬ 
moniacal  salt,  which  may  be  melted  in  a  silver 
vessel,  as  the  acid  acts  upon  glass  or  earthen  i 
vessels.  The  ammonia  is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  | 
and  the  acid  acquires  the  form  of  a  compact 
glass,  as  transparent  as  rock  crystal,  acid  to  the 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent  in  the 
air- 

This  acid  is  commonly  pure,  but  nevertheless  1 
may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  originally 
existing  in  the  bones,  and  not  capable  of  being 
taken  away  by  this  process,  ingenious  as  it  is. 
The  only  unequivocal  method  of  obtaining  a 
pure  acid  appears  to  consist  in  first  converting 
it  into  phosphorus  by  distillation  of  the  materials 
with  charcoal,  and  then  converting  it  again  into  I 
acid  by  rapid  combustion,  at  a  high  temperature,  i 
either  in  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  or  some 
other  equivalent  process. 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  converted  into  the 
acid  state  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  In  I 
this  operation,  a  tubulated  retort  with  a  ground 
stopper  must  be  half  filled  with  nitric  acid,  and 
a  gentle  heat  applied.  A  small  piece  of  phos-  | 
phorus  being  then  introduced  through  the  tube,  i 
will  be  dissolved  with  effervescence,  produced  i 
by  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  I 
The  addition  of  phosphorus  must  be  continued 
until  the  last  piece  remains  undissolved.  The 
fire  being  then  raised  to  drive  over  the  remainder  I 
of  the  nitric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
found  in  the  retort,  partly  in  the  concrete  and 
partly  in  the  liquid  form. 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same  effect  I 
as  the  nitric  ;  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  j 
acid  flying  off.  But  as  it  requires  a  stronger  j 
heat  to  drive  off  the  last  portions  of  this  acid,  it 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  | 
liquid  chlorine  likewise  acidifies  it. 

When  phosphorus  is  burned  by  a  strong  heat,  )  | 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  flame  rapidly,  it  is  almost  r 
perfectly  converted  into  dry  acid,  some  of  which  j 
is  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  combustion,  | 
and  the  rest  remains  upon  the  supporter. 

This  substance  has  also  been  acidified  by  the 
direct  application  of  oxygen  gas, passed  through  l 
hot  water,  in  which  the  phosphorus  was  liquefied  i 
or  fused. 

The  general  characters  of  phosphoric  acid  I 
are  ;  1.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  |i 
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producing  a  specific  gravity,  which  increases  as 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  greater,  but  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2-687,  which  is  that  of  the  glacial  acid.  2. 
It  produces  heat  when  mixed  with  water,  though 
not  very  considerable.  ;3.  It  has  no  smell  when 
pure,  and  its  taste  is  sour,  but  not  corrosive.  4. 
When  perfectly  dry,  it  sublimes  in  close  vessels  ; 
but  loses  this  property  by  the  addition  of  water ; 
in  which  circumstance  it  greatly  differs  from 
the  boracic  acid,  which  is  fixed  when  dry,  but 
rises  by  the  help  of  water.  5.  When  consider¬ 
ably  diluted  with  water,  and  evaporated,  the 
aqueous  vapour  carries  up  a  small  portion  of  the 
acid.  6.  With  charcoal  or  inflammable  matter, 
in  a  strong  heat,  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Though  the  phosphoric  acid  is  scarcely  cor¬ 
rosive,  yet,  when  concentrated,  it  acts  upon  oils, 
which  it  discolours,  and  at  length  blackens,  pro¬ 
ducing  heat,  and  a  strong  smell  like  that  of 
tether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  but  does  not  form  j 
a  true  acid  soap.  It  has  most  effect  on  essential  j 
oils,  less  on  drying  oils,  and  least  of  all  on  fat 
oils.  —  lire. 

It  would  appear  from  recent  observations  I 
that  two  distinct  acids  have  been  confounded  < 
under  the  name  of  phosphoric,  namely,  the  phos¬ 
phoric  and  the  pyrophosphoric.  When  phos- 
phorus  is  burned  in  a  dry  vessel  containing  air  i 
or  oxygen  gas,  an  anhydrous  pyrophosphoric 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  It 
absorbs  moisture  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  when  kept  for  a  few  days  is  converted  into  I 
phosphoric  acid.  These  two  acids,  the  phosphoric 
and  pyrophosphoric  appear  to  be  entirely  isotne-  j 
ric,  and,  according  to  Dulong  and  Berzelius, 
consist  of  15-7  parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  phos-  [ 
phorus,  and  twenty  parts,  or  two  equivalents  and  j 
a  half  of  oxygen.  In  their  properties  they  pre-  j 
sent  the  following  differences.  Phosphoric  acid  I 
forms  a  yellow  salt  with  oxide  of  silver,  pyro¬ 
phosphoric  acid  a  white  salt.  Phosphoric  acid 
has  no  effect  on  a  solution  of  albumen,  pyrophos¬ 
phoric  acid  causes  a  precipitate.  At  a  red  heat 
phosphoric  acid  is  converted  into  pyrophosphoric, 
and  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  converted  into  phos¬ 
phoric  by  exposure,  or  to  the  action  of  cold  water, 
for  a  few  days;  the  same  conversion  is  effected 
rapidly  by  hot  water  or  acids.  The  phosphates 
or  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  become  pyrophos¬ 
phates  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  while  the  jnj- 
rophosphates,  or  salts  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  are 
converted  into  phosphates  by  boiling  in  water, 
acidulated  with  any  of  the  strong  acids. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  Acidum phos- 
phorosum.  When  phosphorus  and  corrosive 
sublimate  act  on  each  other  at  an  elevated  tem¬ 
perature,  a  liquid  called  protochloride  of  phos¬ 
phorus  is  formed.  Water,  added  to  this,  re¬ 
solves  into  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids.  A 
rno  erate  heat  suffices  to  expel  the  former,  and 
le  Htter  remains  associated  with  water.  It 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
and  neutralises  bases. 

PHOSPHORUS,  (us,  i.  rn.  ;  from  fm, 
ght,  and  to  bear.j  A  substance  which 

?  regar(Je(1  as  simple,  having  never  yet  been 

decomposed. 
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|  If  phosphoric  acid  be  mixed  with  a  fourth  of 
|  its  "’eight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  distilled  at 
j  a  moderate  red  heat,  in  a  coated  earthen  retort, 

I  the  beak  of  which  is  partially  immersed  in  a 
basin  of  water,  drops  of  a  reddish  waxy-looking 
substance  will  pass  over.  This  is  phosphorus 
in  an  impure  state.  It  must  be  purified,  by 
straining  it  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather, 
under  warm  water.  It  is  then  yellow  and  semi¬ 
transparent;  as  soft  as  wmx,  but  more  cohesive 
and  ductile.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-77.  It  melts  at 
90  I.  and  boils  at  550°.  In  the  atmosphere, 
at  common  temperatures,  it  emits  a  white  smoke, 
which,  in  the  dark,  appears  luminous.  This 
smoke  is  acidulous,  and  results  from  the  slow 
oxygenation  of  the  phosphorus.  In  air  perfectly 
dry,  however,  phosphorus  does  not  smoke,  be¬ 
cause  the  acid  which  is  formed  is  solid,  and, 
closely  incasing  the  combustible,  screens  it  from 
the  action  of  the  air. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  atmospheric 
ail  to  about  148c,  it  inflames  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  white  light,  and  a  copious  dense  smoke. 
If  the  combustion  take  place  within  a  large 
glass  receiver,  the  smoke  is  condensed  in  the 
torm  of  white  flakes,  which  consist  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

When  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the 
light  and  heat  are  much  more  intense  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  dazzling  the  eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  a 
glass  vessel.  Solid  phosphoric  acid  results,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1*5  phosphorus  +  2-0  oxygen.  See 
Phosphoric  acid. 

_  When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  highly  rarefied 
air,  three  products  are  formed  from  it :  one  is 
phosphoric  acid  ;  one  is  a  volatile  white  pow- 
dei  ;  and  the  third  is  a  red  solid,  of  comparative 
fixity,  requiring  a  heat  above  that  of  boilino- 
water  for  its  fusion.  The  volatile  substance  is 
soluble  in  water,  imparting  acid  properties  to  it. 

It  seems  to  be  phosphorous  acid.  The  red  subl 
stance  is  probably  ail  oxide  of  phosphorus,  since 
for  its  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  it  re¬ 
quires  less  oxygen  than  phosphorus  does.  The 
nature  of  this  substance,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  perfectly  ascertained. 

Phosphorus  and  chlorine  combine  in  two  pro¬ 
portions.  See  Chlorine. 

I  he  compounds  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
have  been  examined  by  Sir  IT.  Davy  and  Gay 
Lussac.  J 

1  hosphorus  unites  with  iodine  in  three  propor¬ 
tions.  When  one  part  of  phosphorus  is  fused 
with  about  twelve  of  iodine,  a  reddish  brown 
and  very  fusible  compound  is  obtained,  which  is 
considered  as  a  sesquioxide.  When  one  part  of 
phosphorus  is  fused  with  about  forty  parts  of 
iodine,  the  compound  formed  is  black  and  less 
fusible.  It  is  a  periodide.  The  formation  of 
these  compounds  is  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  much  heat,  but  no  light.  Both  the  iodides 
of  phosphorus  are  decomposed  by  water,  the 
sesquioxide  being  resolved  into  hydriodic  and 
phosphorous  acids,  and  the  periodide  into  hy¬ 
driodic  and  phosphorous  acids. 

With  hydrogen  phosphorus  combines  in  several 
proportions,  of  which  the  best  ascertained  are 
tw'o.  I.  Phosphuretted hydrogen,  or  hydroguret  of 
phosphorus.  Phosphorus  may  be  heated,  and 
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even  sublimed,  in  hydrogen  gas,  without  the 
formation  of  any  definite  compound,  although, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  gas  retains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  acquiring  its 
peculiar  odour,  and  becoming  luminous  in  the 
dark  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  When 
phosphorus  is  presented  to  nascent  hydrogen, 
two  gaseous  compounds  result.  The  one  in¬ 
flames  spontaneously  upon  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  may  be  procured  by  heating 
phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  or  j 
by  acting  upon  phosphuret  of  lime  by  dilute  j 
muriatic  acid.  In  the  former  case  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  should  be 
introduced  into  a  small  retort,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  about  four  ounces  of  water;  it  should  then 
be  completely  filled  with  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  potassa,  and  the  beak  being  placed 
under  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  the  [ 
heat  of  an  argand  lamp  carefully  applied  till  it 
boils  :  gas  will  gradually  be  generated,  so  as  to 
expel  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and 
ultimately  to  bubble  up  through  the  water. 
Upon  coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  the 
bubbles  inflame  with  a  slight  explosion  ;  and 
if  the  atmosphere  is  still,  each  as  it  bursts  pro¬ 
duces  a  beautifully  expanding  ring  of  smoke, 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  formation  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  water.  If  the  retort,  in  which 
the  gas  is  generated,  contain  common  air,  the 
first  bubbles  burn  within  the  vessel,  and  the 
retort  is  frequently  broken  by  the  percussion, 
or  by  the  rush  of  cold  water  from  the  trough, 
caused  by  the  sudden  expansion  and  subsequent  j 
contraction  of  the  air  within,  an  accident  pre¬ 
vented  by  filling  the  retort  with  the  liquid. 

For  obtaining  this  gas  by  the  second  process, 
Dr.  Thomson  gives  the  following  directions:  — 
Fill  a  small  retort  with  water,  acidulated  by 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  throw  into  it  a  quantity 
of  phosphuret  of  lime  in  lumps.  Plunge  the 
beak  of  the  retort  under  water,  and  place  over 
it  an  inverted  jar  filled  with  that  liquid.  Phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  extricated  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  and  soon  fills  the  glass  jar. 
Flalf  an  ounce  of  phosphuret  of  lime  yields 
about  seventy  cubic  inches  of  this  gas. 

This  gas  was  discovered  by  Gengenbre  in  | 
1783  ;  it  is  colourless,  has  a  nauseous  odour 
like  onions,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  inflames 
when  mixed  with  air,  a  property  which  it  loses 
by  being  kept  over  water  :  water  takes  up  about 
two  per  cent,  of  this  gas,  and  acquires  a  bitter 
taste,  and  the  smell  of  onions;  but  the  solution 
has  no  acid  properties  like  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  When  the  gas  is  retained  in  dry 
vessels,  or  over  mercury,  and  carefully  excluded  j 
from  light,  it  may  be  kept  some  time  without  j 
alteration;  but,  in  the  contact  of  water,  and  j 
exposed  to  light,  it  soon  deposits  a  red  film  of  ! 
phosphorus  without  changing  its  volume,  and 
loses  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflammability. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  this  case  the  gas 
deposits  half  of  its  phosphorus,  and  that  a  defi¬ 
nite  subphosphuretted  hydrogen  remains;  but 
this  statement  requires  further  proof,  llouton 
Labilladiere  has  remarked  that  bubbles  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  sent  up  into  a  portion  of 
common  air  standing  over  mercury,  do  not  iu- 
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flame  when  the  air  is  compressed,  or  when 
the  mercury  is  at  the  same  level  within  and  | 
without  the  vessel;  but  that  explosion  imme-  j 
diately  ensues  when  the  confined  air  is  rarefied  j 
by  lifting  up  the  jar,  so  that  the  column  of 
mercury  within  may  be  above  that  without. 
When  bubbles  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  t 
sent  up  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  they  burn  with  | 
greatly  increased  splendour;  in  chlorine,  too,  J 
they  burn  with  a  beautiful  pale  blue  light,  form-  [ 
mg  muriatic  acid  and  perchloride  of  phosphorus.  \ 
In  a  narrow  tube  it  may  be  mixed  with  oxygen, 
without  exploding,  in  which  case  it  is  deprived 
°f  its  phosphorus.  It  burns  when  thrown  up 
into  nitrous  oxide. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas,  according  to  r 
Dumas,  is  1-761  :  according  to  Thomson,  it  is  |j 
1-77.  When  heated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  (n 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  formed,  equal  to  three  times  li, 
the  volume  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  de-  j 
composed,  whence  it  appears  to  contain  in  the  H 
100  measures,  150  measures  of  hydrogen  ;  Du-  , 
mas  states  the  weight  of  the  phosphorus  to  that  J] 
of  the  hydrogen  as  15-9  to  1,  numbers  which  I 
closely  approximate  to  16  and  1,  or  one  equi- ft] 
valent  of  each  of  its  components. 

2.  Sesquihydrogaret  of  phosphorus,  or  hydro-  IjJ 
phosphoric  gas.  This  compound  of  phosphorus ft] 
and  hydrogen  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  sj 
in  1812.  It  is  procured  by  heating  the  solidiJ 
hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid  or  h ydrophosphorous U 
acid  in  a  small  retort.  The  gas  must  be  col-i  I 
lected  over  mercury,  for  water  absorbs  one- II 
eighth  its  volume.  It  is  not  spontaneously^ 
inflammable,  but  explodes  when  heated  witiir 
oxygen.  It  inflames  spontaneously  in  chlo-fe 
line.  Its  smell  is  less  disagreeable  than  theij 
former. 

Both  this  and  the  former  gas  frequently  con-|  I 
tain  free  hydrogen,  the  relative  proportion  offini 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  agitation  with  aij 
cold  saturated  solution  of  persulphate  of  copper.il: 
which  absorbs  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  andH. 
leaves  the  pure  hydrogen.  Dumas  infers,  front  j 
the  action  of  perchloride  of  mercury  on  thisgaslii 
that  100  measures  yield  150  of  hydrogen.  Dr  I  . 
Turner,  on  the  authority  of  Dumas  and  oil 
Buff,  considers  100  measures  of  this  variety  oftli 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  as  constituted  of  15(.| 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  25  of  the  vapour  of  phosjjl 
phorus,  and  hence  as 

GrainJU 

150  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  3T97  M 
25  phosphorous  vapour  33-542*1 

100  phosphuretted  hydro¬ 

gen  gas  should  weigh  36-740!|f 
The  calculated  density  of  a  gas  so  constitute!  1*1 
should  be  1-1853. 

The  chemistry  of  the  combinations  of  pho:|lf 
phorus  and  hydrogen  is  still  involved  in  com 
siderable  intricacy,  and  indeed  the  study  of  all  ft 
|  the  compounds  of  this  substance  .is  rendertll  t 
theoretically  difficult  by  the  peculiarities  of  the)  j 
[  atomic  relations. 

Grotthus  has  described  a  liquid  compound  <t  I  at 
phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  analogous  probabtl 
to  the  corresponding  combination  of  sulphuild 
and,  if  so,  a  biphosphuret  of  hydrogen ,  obtaimi  1  ■ 
|  by  boiling  phosphorus  in  alkoholic  solution  U 
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potassa.  The  phosphorus  liquefies  and  remains 
fluid  when  cold  :  if  boiled  in  water,  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but  no  phosphoric 
acid  is  formed,  nor  is  the  water  decomposed  ; 
and  phosphorus,  which  concretes  as  usual,  re¬ 
mains  behind. 

Common  phosphorus  always  yields  a  trace  of 
hydrogen  or  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it 
evolves  when  in  the  act  of  combining  with  some 
of  the  metals,  and  Davy  found  that  by  acting 
on  fused  phosphorus  by  the  voltaic  spark,  small 
portions  of  hydrogen  were  given  oil'.  —  llrande. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  capable  of  com¬ 
bining.  They  may  be  united  by  melting  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  tube  exhausted  of  air,  or  under  water. 
In  this  last  case,  they  must  be  used  in  small 
quantities  ;  as,  at  the  moment  of  their  action, 
water  is  decomposed,  sometimes  with  explo¬ 
sions.  They  unite  in  several  proportions  form¬ 
ing  substances,  of  which  little  is  yet  known. 

Phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oils,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  to  them  the  property  of  appearing  lu¬ 
minous  in  the  dark.  It  is  also  dissolved  in 
alkohol  and  ether,  but  more  sparingly. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning  the 
medicinal  use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Haller’s  Collection  of  Theses  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  history  and  cure  of  diseases.  The 
original  dissertation  is  entitled,  De  Phosphori 
Loco  Medicamenti  adsumpti  virtute  medica,  ali¬ 
quot  casibus  singularilms  confirmata  Auctore  J. 
Gabr.  Mentz.  There  are  three  cases  of  singular 
cures  performed  by  means  of  phosphorus,  nar¬ 
rated  in  this  thesis.  The  first  instance  is  of  a 
man  who  laboured  under  a  putrid  fever.  The 

•  second  is  that  of  a  man  who  laboured  under 
a  bilious  fever.  The  third  case  is  entitled 
a  malignant  catarrhal  fever,  with  petechia. 
Many  experiments  have  since  been  made  with 
phosphorus,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  it  is  a 
very  violent  poison  and  can  be  safely  adminis¬ 
tered  as  a  medicine,  only  in  extremely  minute 
doses  and  with  the  utmost  possible  caution.  It 
stimulates  the  nervous  system  generally,  and 
appears  to  act  especially  on  the  generative  or- 

;  gans. 

At  first,  not  more  than  |of  a  grain  should 
be  given  daily.  This  may  be  gradually  in- 

•  creased  to  a  grain.  It  should  be  administered 
in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

PHO  SPHURET.  Phosphuretum.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  phosphorus,  with  a  combustible  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen.  See  Phosphorus. 

I  IIOIO  ME  PER.  ( From  <pu>s,  light,  and 
gerpov,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  intensity  of  light.  Several  photo¬ 
meters  have  been  invented.  Those  of  Count 
Rumford  and  Sir  C.  Leslie  are  the  most  used. 

PHO  I  GPHO'BI  A.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  (pus, 

‘g  it,  and  <po€eui,  to  dread.)  Such  an  intoler¬ 
ance  of  light,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  retina, 
lean  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays.  Such 
•patients  generally  wink  or  close  their  eyes  in 
'g 't,  which  they  cannot  bear  without  exquisite 

•  Pam,  or  confused  vision.  'Hie  proximate  cause 
•is  too  great  a  sensibility  in  the  retina.  It  is  a 
•Particular  symptom  of  the  internal  opthalmia. 

1  is  caused  also  from  the  disuse  of  light,  which 
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happens  to  persons  long  confined  in  dark  places 
or  prisons,  on  the  coming  out  of  which  into 
light  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  persons  cannot 
bear  light.  The  depression  of  the  cataract  oc¬ 
casions  this  symptom,  which  appears  as  though 
fire  and  lightning  entered  the  eye,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  strong  rays  of  light. 

An  increased  sensibility  of  the  nervous  ex¬ 
pansion  and  optic  nerve  also  produces  it;  as  docs 
likewise  too  great  light,  as  looking  at  tl  e  sun, 
or  at  the  strong  light  of  modern  lamps.  When 
a  symptom  of  any  disease,  it  requires  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  disease  ;  and  when  a  mere  nervous 
affection,  cold  bathing,  cold  applications  to  the 
eyes,  and  tonics  are  proper. 

PHOl’O'PSIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  <pcos,  light, 
and  oi/ns,  vision. )  Lucid  vision.  An  affection 
of  the  eye  in  which  the  patient  perceives  lumi¬ 
nous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or  coruscations. 

I  iiragmi  tes.  (es,  re.  m.  ;  from  typuy/uos,  a 
hedge  or  fence,  because  it  is  used  in  hedges  or 
fences. )  The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  reed, 
the  Arundo  phrag  miles. 

Phiu'gmus.  ($paypos,  a  fence;  from  ypacrrrco, 
to  enclose.)  The  rows  of  teeth;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  are  set  round  like  a  fence. 

Phke'nes.  (From  <frp7j«/,  the  mind  :  because 
the  ancients  imagined  that  the  mind  was  seated 
there.)  The  praecordia,  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenesis.  See  Cephalitis. 

Phrenetiasis.  See  Cephalitis. 

PHRE'NIC.  (Phrenicus ;  <pperiKos,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  mind  or  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
now  used  only  in  the  latter  sense. 

Phrenic  arteries.  See  Diaphragmatic  arteries. 

Phrenic  nerve.  Diaphragmatic  nerve.  It 
arises  from  an  union  of  the  branches  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side, 
passes  between  the  clavicle  and  subclavian 
artery,  and  thence  descends  by  the  pericardium 
to  the  dianhrasrm. 

Phrenic  veins.  See  Diaphragmatic  veins. 

PIIRENI  IIS.  (is,  idis.  t.  4>peviTis  ;  from 
<ppyv,  the  mind.)  Plirensy.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain.  A  very  faulty  term.  See  Encepha¬ 
litis. 

PIIRENO'LOG  Y.  ( Phrenologia  ce.  f.  ; 
from  <ppnv,  the  mind,  and  A oyos,  a  discourse.) 
This  term  signifies  the  doctrine  of  the  mind, 
and  is  therefore  synonymous  with  mental  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  is  usually  restricted  however  to  that 
particular  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
entertained  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The 
doctrine  of  phrenology  owes  its  origin  to  some 
observations  made  by  Gall  at  a  very  early  age. 

W  bile  at  school  he  remarked  that  those  boys  who 
had  prominent  eyes  excelled  in  the  memory  of 
words,  and  this  led  to  the  observation  of  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  the  head  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  varieties  of  mental  power  and  moral 
disposition.  These  investigations,  pursued  with 
great  ardour  by  Gall  in  after  life,  gave  rise  to  a 
system,  according  to  which,  all  the  faculties, 
sentiments,  and  propensities  are  localised  in 
some  particular  region  of  the  brain,  and  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  corresponding  size  and  shape  of  the 
cranium.  In  this  study  Dr.  Spurzheim  became 
his  associate,  and  subsequently  gave  to  the  new 
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science  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  Gall 
began  to  deliver  lectures  at  Vienna  in  1796,  and 
some  years  after  an  elaborate  work  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Paris,  and  came  out  in  successive 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  the 
joint  names  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  but  the  rest 
in  that  of  Gall  alone,  a  misunderstanding  and 
separation  having  occurred  between  Gall  and 
his  disciple. 

The  “  Physiognomical  system”  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  was  published  in  English  in  1815,  and  is 
principally  an  abstract  of  the  large  French  work. 

Phrenology  began  soon  after  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  was  supported  by  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  a  number 
of  other  authors.  Its  opponents  at  first  treated 
it  as  a  mere  piece  of  German  quackery  ;  but 
they  soon  found  out  that  they  had  fallen  into  a 
great  mistake,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  phre¬ 
nological  system  were  men  of  no  ordinary 
ability  and  learning. 

A  great  variety  of  objections  have  been  raised 
against  phrenology  as  absurd  in  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view  —  tending  to  materialism  —  and 
opposed  to  morals  and  religion.  If,  however, 
the  facts  be  as  they  are  stated,  metaphysics  can¬ 
not  prevail  against  them,  and  if  phrenology  be 
true  in  natural  science,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
opposed  to  any  correct  views  of  morals  or  re¬ 
ligion.  The  right  way  to  take  the  matter  up, 
therefore,  is  simply  to  inquire  whether  the  facts 
really  be  as  they  are  stated,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  there  be  an  actual  correspondence  between 
the  characters  of  men  and  the  size  and  shape  of 
their  brains  as  indicated  bp  a  phrenological  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  skulls. 

The  observations  of  physiologists  in  general 
are  unfavourable  to  the  admission  of  such  a  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  and  hence  phrenology,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  not  admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  true 
sciences  :  at  the  same  time  all  candid  inquirers 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  be  truth 
in  its  general  principles  —  that  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  further  investigation  —  and  that 
great  credit  is  due  to  Gall  for  the  ingenuity  and 
originality  of  his  ideas  ;  and  both  to  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  for  their  minute  and  careful  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  their 
industrious  accumulation  of  facts  which,  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  yet  have  led  to  any  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions,  may  nevertheless  conduce 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  important 
truths. 

Those  portions  of  the  encephalos  which  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  different  faculties,  propensities,  or 
sentiments,  are  called  respectively  the  organs  of 
those  faculties,  propensities,  or  sentiments. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  organs  by 
M.  Vimont,  an  eminent  French  writer  on  the 
subject,  comprises  all  those  recognised  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim  and  himself. 

1.  Conservation. 

2.  Alimentation. 

3.  Destruction. 

4.  Cunning. 

5.  Courage. 

6.  Choice  of  places. 

7.  Concentration. 

8.  Attachment  for  life,  or  marriage. 


9.  Attachment. 

10.  Reproduction. 

11.  Attachment  to  the  produce  of  conception. 

1 2.  Property. 

13.  Circumspection. 

14.  Perception  of  substance  or  objects. 

15.  Configuration. 

1 6.  Size. 

17.  Distance. 

18.  Geometrical  sense. 

19.  Resistance. 

20.  Localities. 

21.  Numbers. 

22.  Order. 

23.  Time. 

24.  Language. 

25.  Colouring. 

26.  Eventuality. 

27.  Talent  for  construction. 

28.  Musical  talent. 

29.  Talent  for  imitation. 

30.  Comparison. 

31.  Causality. 

32.  Discrimination. 

33.  Vanity. 

34.  Self  esteem. 

35.  Firmness,  perseverance. 

36.  Conscience. 

37.  Veneration. 

38.  Hope. 

39.  Benevolence. 

40.  Sentiment  of  the  marvellous. 

41.  Poetical  sentiment. 

42.  Sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  arts. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  phrenologists  to  states  f 
that  some  of  the  organs  are  considered  muebi  t 
better  established  than  others,  and  that  several/  j; 
are  allowed  to  be  little  more  than  conjectural,  i  jj 

Plirensi/.  See  Phrenitis. 

Phtheiriasis.  See  Phthiriasis. 

Phtheirium.  See  Delphinium. 

Phtheiro'ctanum.  (From  <p8eip,  a  louseifl] 
and  Krewcc,  to  kill :  because  it  destroys  lice. 'll 
See  Delphinium  staphisagria. 

PIIT  II I  RI'ASIS.  (is,  is.  vel  eos.  f.  ;  frorrl  t 
cbdeip,  a  louse.)  Morbus  pediculosus.  Pedicu Irlii 
latio.  Phtheiriasis.  A  disease  in  which  several-  f 
parts  of  the  body  generate  lice,  which  oftetl  Id 
puncture  the  skin,  and  produce  little  sorditM 
ulcers. 

PHTHI'SIS.  (is,  is.  or  eos.  f. ;  (pBitruti 
from  <p0LiD  to  consume.)  Wasting  of  the  fram  I  k 
from  whatever  cause ;  but  in  the  medical  lan  l 
guage  of  the  present  day  the  term  is  restricte 
to  the  disease  commonly  called  pulmonar  if  n 
consumption. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  at  1  w 
very  numerous.  The  following  are,  however,  tli  H 
most  general : — Hereditary  disposition;  parti |;| 
cular  formation  of  body,  obvious  by  a  long  neclnji  C 
prominent  shoulders,  and  narrow  chest;  scroll!)  J 
lous  diathesis,  indicated  by  a  line  clear  skin,  fat  I 
hair,  delicate  rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thiili  ;i 
upper  lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  sensibility!  I  i 
certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  tl  ! 
small-pox,  and  measles;  particular  employment  I  rl 
exposing  artificers  to  dust,  as  in  the  case  » 
needle-pointers,  stone-cutters,  millers,  Sec.,  or  1  I 
the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  under  a  confimi  I 
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ami  unwholesome  air  ;  violent  passions,  ex¬ 
ertions,  or  all’ections  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  dis¬ 
appointment,  anxiety,  or  close  application  to 
study,  without  using  proper  exercise  ;  frequent 
anti  excessive  debaucheries,  late  watching,  and 
drinking  freely  of  strong  liquors;  great  evacu¬ 
ations,  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  excessive  venery, 
floor  albus,  immoderate  discharge  of  the  men¬ 
strual  flux,  and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too 
long  under  a  debilitated  state ;  and,  lastly,  the 
application  of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden  a  change 
of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  ?n 
damp  beds,  or  exposing  the  body  too  suddenly 
to  cool  air,  when  heated  by  exercise;  in  short, 
by  any  thing  that  gives  a  considerable  check  to 
the  perspiration.  The  more  immediate  or  oc¬ 
casional  causes  of  pthisis  are,  hatmoptysis,  pneu¬ 
monic  inflammation  proceeding  to  suppuration, 
catarrh,  asthma,  and  tubercles,  the  last  of  which 
is  by  far  the  most  general.  Dr.  James  Clarke, 
in  his  able  work  on  pulmonary  consumption,  lias 
entered  very  minutely  into  the  characteristics 
of  that  state  oi  constitution,  which  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
or  other  organs,  and  lias  described  in  particular 
a  primary  affection  ot  the  digestive  organs,  in 
which  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  as  he  name's  it, 
has  its  origin.  “  The  dyspepsia  of  the  tuber¬ 
culous  constitution,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  has  pecu¬ 
liar  characters  by  which  it  may  generally  be 
known.  Ihese  have  been  fully  and  accurately 
described  by  Dr.  Todd,  under  the  name  of 
Strumous  Dyspepsia;  a  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  which  is  not  only  present  in  the  here¬ 
ditary  strumous  constitution,  but  is  capable,  I 
believe,  of  generating  this  constitution,  and  of 
leading  ultimately  to  tuberculous  cachexia.  In 
Dr.  Todd’s  opinion,  ‘  it  presents  a  more  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  this  habit  of  body  than  any 
physiognomical  portrait  which  has  yet  been 
drawn  ot  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  either  the  fine  skin,  the  clear, 
delicate  complexion,  the  light  hair,  large  blue 
eyes,  and  dull  sclerotica  of  one  variety;  or  the 
foul,  dull,  swarthy-coloured  skin,  the  sallow 
:  complexion  and  swollen  countenance,  the  dark 
hair  and  tumid  lip  of  the  other.  It  betokens, 
indeed,  little  familiarity  with  scrofula  to  connect 
H  with  any  particular  temperament,  for  it  be¬ 
longs  to  all  temperaments  —  to  the  sanguine  as 
'"’ell  as  the  phlegmatic,  to  the  nervous  as  well 
as  the  melancholic,  and  to  all  their  varieties 
and  combinations.  But  upon  whatever  tem- 
■  per  an  lent  the  disordered  habit,  which  we  call 
■scrofula,  may  engraft  itself,  we  venture  to  say 
Wat  this  form  of  dyspepsia  will  also  there  be 
ouiid;  and,  therefore,  being  constantly  present  [ 
VVIth  lf’  Preceding  and  accompanying  the  various  i 
symptoms  which  issue  from  it,  it  would  he  con- 
cary  to  all  reason  to  refuse  to  it  an  important  I 
ln  ,l!le  development  of  this  disordered  j 
•  'l’  an'1  111  die  production  of  the  local  aff'ec- 
f!°ns  wl,ldl  have  hitherto  too  much  engrossed 
ic  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  proper  con- 

ration  of  the  constitutional  disease.’  I  have 
treat,  pleasure  and  satisfaction  i„  citing  Dr. 
odd  s  observations,  because  they  are  in  accord- 
cc  with  my  own,  and  because  they  cannot,  in 
y  opinion,  be  too  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
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consideration  of  flic  profession  ;  so  much  im¬ 
portance  do  I  attach  to  this  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs  as  a  source  of  tuberculous 
disease. 

“  I  shall  now  notice  the  leading  symptoms 
j  by  which  this  aflection  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  characterised — more  especially  in  children, 

I  i'i  whom  it  is  so  important  to  attend  to  it.  The 
|  tongue  is  redder  than  natural,  especially  towards 
the  extremity  and  along  the  margins;  the  an- 
I  terior  part  is  thickly  spotted  with  small  red 
J  points  ot  a  still  brighter  colour,  the  central  por- 
!  t,0l>  being  more  or  less  furred,  in  general,  ac- 
j  cording  to  the  duration  of  the  disorder ;  some- 
i  t'mes  die  tongue  is  covered  with  a  dirty  whitish 
fui,  through  which  the  red  papillae  project ;  in 
which  case  the  central  part  of  the  tongue  is  often 
dry,  and  ot  a  brownish  colour  in  the  morning. 
There  is  generally  some  thirst;  the  appetite  is 
variable,  more  frequently  craving  than  deficient, 
seldom  natural;  and  the  breath  is  fetid.  The 
bowels  are  generally  confined,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  too  loose  ;  the  evacuations  are 
always  unnatural,  generally  of  a  pale  greyish 
colour,  of  the  consistence  and  appearance  of 
moist  clay  :  and  they  are  often  mixed  with 
mucous  and  partially  digested  food.  The  urine 
is  often  turbid,  sometimes  high-coloured,  and 
at  other  times  too  abundant  and  pale.  The  skin 
is  generally  harsh  and  dry,  or  subject  to  cold 
perspirations,  particularly  the  hands  and  feet, 
which  are  habitually  cold;  copious  partial  night- 
sweats  are  common.  The  sleep  is  seldom  sound 
the  child  is  restless,  and  talks  in  his  sleep,  or 
grinds  his  teeth. 

“  W  hen  this  disordered  state  has  continued 
for  some  time,  the  complexion  loses  its  natural 
colour,  and  the  face  has  a  pasty,  faded  aspect; 
the  child  is  languid,  disinclined  for  exercise  or 
play,  and  generally  fretful ;  a  train  of  secondary 
disorders  also  soon  appears,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  in¬ 
ternal  fauces  become  full  and  red,  inflammatory 
sore  throats  are  common,  and  the  tonsils  often 
become  permanently  enlarged.  The  nose  is 
generally  dry,  or  discharges  thick  mucus  in 
huge  quantity ;  and  epistaxis  occasionally  occurs. 

The  eye-lids  are  subject  to  chronic  inflammation ; 
and  eruptions  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  scalp, 
or  other  parts,  are  very  frequent.  Copious  dis¬ 
charges  of  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood, 
take  place  from  the  bowels,  and  from  the  bron¬ 
chial  membrane;  and  are  indeed  common  from 
all  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  frequently  become  the  seat  of  secondary 
irritation,  anti  hydrocephalus,  epilepsy,  anti  cho¬ 
rea,  or  paralysis  may  be  the  consequence;  but 
the  most  frequent  and  most  important  of  all  the 
consequences  ot  this  disordered  state  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  is  tuberculous  cachexia.” 

I  he  incipient  symptoms  of  phthisis  usually 
vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  but  when 
it  arises  from  tubercles,  it  is  usually  thus  marked : 
it  begins  with  a  short  dry  cough,  that  at  lenmh 
becomes  habitual,  but  from  which  nothin*'  is 
spit  up  for  some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces.  The 
breathing  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  im¬ 
peded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily  motion  is  much 
3  U 
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hurried  ;  a  sense  of  straitness,  with  oppression  I 
at  tlie  chest,  is  experienced  ;  the  body  becomes 
gradually  leaner,  and  great  langour,  with  indo¬ 
lence,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  frequently 
continues  a  considerable  length  of  time,  during  i 
which,  lie  is,  however,  more  readily  affected  than 
usual  by  slight  colds,  and  upon  one  or  other  of  1 
these  occasions  the  cough  becomes  more  trou¬ 
blesome  and  severe,  particularly  by  night,  and 
it  is  at  length  attended  with  an  expectoration, 
which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and  copious. 
I3y  degrees  the  matter  which  is  expectorated 
becomes  more  viscid  and  opake,  and  now  as¬ 
sumes  a  greenish  colour  and  purulent  appear¬ 
ance,  being  on  many  occasions  streaked  with 
blood.  In  some  cases,  a  more  severe  degree  of 
haemoptysis  attends,  and  the  patient  spits  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  florid,  frothy  blood. 
The  breathing  at  length  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go  on  increas¬ 
ing.  With  these,  the  person  begins  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  pain  in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  usually  felt  at  first  under  the  sternum, 
particularly  on  coughing.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  "the  disease,  a  pain  is  sometimes  felt 
on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  lying 
easily  on  that  side;  but  it  more  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  it  is  felt  only  on  making  a  full  inspi¬ 
ration,  or  coughing.  Even  where  no  pain  is  felt, 
it  often  happens  that  those  who  labour  under 
phthisis  cannot  easily  lie  on  one  or  other  of 
their  sides,  without  a  fit  of  coughing  being  ex¬ 
cited,  or  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being  much 
increased.  At  the  first  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  pulse  is  often  natural,  or  pet  haps  is 
soft,  small,  and  a  little  quicker  than  usual ;  but 
when  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  have  subsisted  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  then  becomes  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  At 
the  same  time  the  face  flushes,  particularly  after 
eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  are  affected  with  burning  heat ;  the  respir¬ 
ation  is  difficult  and  laborious;  evening  ex¬ 
acerbations  become  obvious,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form.  This  species 
of  fever  is  evidently  of  the  remittent  kind,  and 
has  exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  first 
occurs  usually  about  noon,  and  a  slight  remission 
ensues  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This  last 
is,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  another  exacer¬ 
bation,  which  increases  gradually  until  after  mid- 
ni'dit  •  but  about  two  o  clock  in  the  morning 
a  remission  takes  place,  and  this  becomes  more 
apparent  as  the  morning  advances.  During  the 
exacerbations  the  patient  is  very  sensible  to  any 
coolness  of  the  air,  and  often  complains  of  a 
sense  of  cold  when  bis  skin  is,  at  the  same  time, 
prcternaturally  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations, 
that  in  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most  consider¬ 
able.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  hectic 
symptoms,  tiie  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  de¬ 
posits  a  copious  branny  red  sediment.  1  he 

appetite,  . . ever,  is  not  greatly  unpaired,  the 

tongue  appears  clean,  the  mouth  «  usually 
moist,  and  the  thirst  is  inconsiderable.  As  the 
disease  advances  the  fauces  put  on  rather  an  in¬ 
flamed  appearance,  and  are  beset  with  aphtl.ee, 


and  the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  become  I 
of  a  pearly  white.  During  the  exacerbations,  a  | 
florid  circumscribed  redness  appears  on  each  | 
cheek  ;  but  at  other  times  the  face  is  pale,  and  t 
the  countenance  somewhat  dejected.  At  the 
commencement  of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is 
usually  costive  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  |, 
stages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and  this  I 
continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the  re-  l 
mainder  of  the  disease  ;  colliquative  sweats  like-  L 
wise  break  out,  and  these  alternate  with  each  |  j 
other,  and  induce  vast  debility.  In  the  last  I 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  emaciation  is  so  great,  ■  j 
that  the  patient  lias  the  appearance  of  a  walking  U 
skeleton  :  his  countenance  is  altered,  his  cheeks  j 
are  prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  languid,  |l 
his  hair  falls  off’,  bis  nails  are  ot  a  livid  colour  j| 
and  much  incurvated,  and  bis  feet  are  affected  jj 
with  cedematous  swellings.  To  the  end  of  the  t| 
disease  the  senses  remain  entire,  and  it  is  a  sin-  ■<  \ 
gular  and  happy  circumstance  attendant  on  i  | 
phthisis,  that  those  who  labour  under  it  are  fre-  1 1 
quentlv  quite  unconscious  of  their  dangerous  j  j 
state,  and  keep  in  excellent  spirits  throughout  || 
the  disease  :  it  is  indeed  no  uncommon  occur- : ; 
rence  to  meet  with  persons  labouring  under  its  i| 
most  advanced  stage,  flattering  themselves  withl 
a  speedy  recovery,  and  forming  distant  projects jj 
under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  before  deathi  | 
the  extremities  become  cold.  In  some  cases  all 
delirium  precedes  that  event,  and  continues  until;  | 
life  is  extinguished.  The  ordinary  duration  oft* 
phthisis  is  from  eight  or  nine  months  to  a  year 
and  a  h  alf ;  but  this  varies  greatly  according  to  j 
circumstances.  _  i  I 

The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  consumption,  iifj 
its  ordinary  forms,  is  not  generally  difficult  W 
The  only  disease  which  simulates  it  very  closehjlj 
is  chronic  bronchitis;  and,  doubtless,  there  aiop 
instances  in  which,  without  the  aid  ot  the  ste|| 
thoscope,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  dis|J 
criminate  between  the  two.  (See  Bronchitis,  li¬ 
lt  used  to  be  thought  of  great  importance  t| 
determine  whether  the  matter  expectorated  werB 
mucus  or  pus,  and  several  criteria  were  inventejj 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Pus.)  But  this  is  noill 
little  depended  upon  as  a  ground  of  diagnosi  tj 
because  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  copioitl 
secretion  of  pus  may  take  place  from  the  surfaiij 
of  the  bronchial  membrane  without  any  soluticl  I 
of  its  continuity,  or  disease  ot  the  substance  i|| 
the  lungs.  The  use  of  auscultation  and  percul 
sion  have,  however,  tended  greatly  to  remove  :|| 


ambiguity  from  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis. 
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presence  of  tubercles  in  an  early  stage  is  nil 
detected  by  percussion,  and  it  the  suiroundiilll 
portions  of  lung  be  empliysemetous,  the  souilj  i 
on  percussion  instead  of  being  dull,  will  I 
clearer  than  natural.  Tubercles  in  the  advancjj  • 
stage  when  clustered  together  are  always  si:|j  i 
rounded  by  hepatisation  of  the  lung  ;  the  soui  | 
on  percussion  is  dull,  the  respiratory  murmM 
absent,  and  the  bronchial  respiration  prcttjj  I 
naturally  distinct.  When  tubercles  have  bell ; 
resolved,  vomica:  formed,  and  the  matter  dl  j 
charged  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchial  tub 
the  phenomenon  called  pectoriloquy  (see  I’jj 1 
toriloqut/  takes  place ;  and,  when  distinct,  all' 
supported  by  the  symptoms,  and  corroborated  jj 
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the*  signs  derived  from  percussion,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

AH  the  signs  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
tubercles,  more  frequently  present  themselves 
in  the  subclavicular  regions  than  elsewhere, 
because  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  is  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  tubercles  :  they  may  occur, 
however,  in  any  part  of  the  chest. 

fl  lie  phenomena  of  phthisis  occasionally  vary 
considerably  from  the  general  description  given 
above.  There  is  a  rapidly  fatal  form,  vulgarly 
called  a  galloping  consumption,  in  which  the 
patient  is  soon  worn  out  by  the  extent  of  the 
suppuration  and  the  violence  of  the  hectic  and 
other  symptoms.  This  generally  runs  its  course 
within  three  months,  and  sometimes  in  one. 
Consumption  is  sometimes  as  rapidly  fatal  under 
a  very  different  aspect;  the  symptoms  are  by  no 
means  acute,  but  the  constitution  is  too  feeble 
to  oiler  much  resistance,  and  the  patient  sinks. 
On  the  other  hand,  tubercles  will  sometimes 
make  a  very  slow  progress,  the  patient  being 
troubled  with  cough,  debility,  and  emaciation, 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  recovering  his  health 
in  a  great  measure  in  summer;  but  constantly 
presenting  indications  of  pulmonary  disease, 
and  subject  to  dyspnoea  on  slight  exercise. 
Such  a  case  may  go  on  for  years,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  at  length  terminated  by  an  attack  of  in¬ 
flammation  from  cold  or  any  other  cause,  w  hich 
occasions  a  more  rapid  development  of  the 
tubercles,  and  establishes  the  symptoms  of  con¬ 
firmed  phthisis. 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  consumption, 
first  described  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  under  the 
name  of  dyspeptic  phthisis.  This,  however,  is 
merely  an  insidious  case  of  tubercular  phthisis 
combined  with  dyspepsia,  and  marked  at  its 
commencement  by  the  predominance  of  dys¬ 
peptic  symptoms. 

Consumption,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
differs  in  its  symptoms  from  the  same  disease 
in  adults.  The  cough  is  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  often  comes  on  in  paroxysms  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  hooping-cough  ;  the  expecto¬ 
ration  comes  on  later  in  the  disease,  and  the 
hectic  fever  is  less  perfectly  formed.  In  chil¬ 
dren,  the  bronchial  glands  are  often  tuberculated 
■as  well  as  the  lungs;  the  disease  frequently 
commences  in  the  bronchial  glands,  the  lungs 
•  being  afterwards  affected  ;  occasionally,  though 
■rarely,  the  disease  remains  confined  to  the 
bronchial  glands,  and  in  this  case  the  diagnosis 
is  very  obscure,  nor  can  we  derive  any  aid  from 
auscultation. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case  to 
l  considered  as  attended  with  much  danger; 

■ut  it  is  more  so  when  it  proceeds  from°tu- 
i  Jercles,  than  when  it  arises  in  consequence 
-'flier  of  haemoptysis,  or  pneumonic  suppura- 
i.ion.  In  the  last  instance,  the  risk  will  be 
greater  where  the  abscess  breaks  inwardly,  and 
'gives  rise  to  empyema,  than  when  its  contents 
f,r?  discharged  by  the  mouth.  Even  cases  of 
M!s  nature  have,  however,  been  known  to  ter- 
Vlllate  !“  immediate  death.  The  impending 
danger  is  generally  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
pcctic  symptoms ;  but.  more  particularly  by  the 
'“dor  o f  the  expectoration,  the  degree  of  ema- 
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ciation  and  debility,  the  colliquative  sweats,  and 
the  diairhoea.  1  he  disease  has,  in  many  cases 
been  found  to  be  considerably  retarded  in  its 
progress  by  pregnancy;  and  in  a  few  has  been 
alleviated  by  an  attack  of  mania.  It  may  in 
general  be  said  with  truth,  that  tubercular 
phthisis  is  an  incurable  disease.  The  researches 
of  Laennec  and  other  pathologists  have  indeed 
proved  that  a  few  tubercles  may  be  developed, 
undergo  the  softening  process,  discharge  their 
contents,  and  leave  a  cavity  which  fills  up  and 
cicatrises,  and,  that  the  patient  may  survive  this 
process  ;  but  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record 
of  extensive  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs 
from  which  the  patient  has  recovered  :  and  who 
ever  has  seen  the  lungs  of  a  person  who  has 
died  of  phthisis,  must  be  convinced  that  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  make  a  new  pair  as  to 
restore  them  to  a  healthy  state. 

I  he  morbid  appearance  most  frequently  to 
be  met  with  on  the  dissection  of  those  who  die 
of  phthisis,  is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs.  These  are 
small  tumours  which  have  the  appearance  of 
indurated  glands,  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are 
often  found  in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  proportion  to  their  size;  and  when  laid 
open  in  this  state  they  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  of  a  consistence  nearly  approaching  to  car¬ 
tilage.  Although  indolent  at  first,  they  at 
length  become  inflamed,  and  lastly  form  little 
abscesses  or  vomica;,  which  breaking  and  pour¬ 
ing  their  contents  into  the  bronchia,  give  rise 
to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  confirmed  phthisis.  Such  tubercles  or 
vomicae  are  most  usually  situated  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  lungs  ;  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  occupy  the  outer  part,  and  then 
adhesions  to  the  pleura  are  often  formed.  For 
a  fuller  description  of  tubercles,  see  the  article 
Tubercle. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
lungs  is  usually  found  diseased  ;  but  in  some 
cases  life  has  been  protracted  till  not  one  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on  dissection,  fit 
for  performing  their  function.  It  is  singular 
that  the  left  lung  is  much  more  frequently  af¬ 
fected  with  tubercles  than  the  right. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  phthisis  is  di¬ 
rected  to  one  of  three  ends.  1.  To  prevent  the 
development  of  tubercles,  or  in  other  words  to 
obviate  the  tubercular  diathesis.  2.  To  allay 
the  inflammatory  state  with  which  the  formation 
of  phthisis  commences.  :3.  To  palliate  symp¬ 
toms  and  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  in 
the  advanced  stage. 

The  treatment  of  the  tubercular  diathesis. _ 

This  depends  much  more  on  the  regulation  of 
diet  and  regimen  than  on  the  administration  of 
medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing,  but 
not  stimulating,  and  consist  chiefly  of  plain 
animal  food  with  or  without  a  moderate  allow¬ 
ance  of  wine  or  fermented  liquors  according  to 
circumstances.  The  clothing  should  be  care¬ 
fully  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and  all  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  avoided.  The  patient 
should  take  moderate  exercise,  and  avoid  too 
long  an  addiction  to  anv  sedentary  occupation 
3U2 
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and  above  all  any  which  occasions  a  bent  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  thorax,  lie  should  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  mild  and  salubrious  atmosphere  ;  but 
allowance  must  be  made,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
general  habit  of  the  patient,  since  there  are  many 
persons  of  a  lax  fibre,  in  whom  too  mild  an 
atmosphere  produces  a  constant  state  of  relax¬ 
ation,  very  unfavourable  to  the  general  health: 
when  such  individuals,  therefore,  are  the  subjects 
of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  a  more  bracing, 
though  by  no  means  a  bleak  air  will  be  prefer¬ 
able.  It  is  in  this  dormant  state  of  tubercular 
disease  that  change  of  climate  is  so  eminently 
useful.  Many  a  person  dies  of  consumption  in 
this  country  who,  if  he  had  emigrated  when 
young  to  New  South  Wales  or  Madeira,  would 
have  had  excellent  health  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  Unfortunately  change  of  climate  is 
too  often  resorted  to  when,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious, 
namely,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease ; 
and  many  an  exhausted  patient  is  sent  to  incur 
the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  a  long  journey, 
and  to  die  in  a  foreign  country  some  months 
sooner  than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  stayed 
at  home.  The  mode  of  living  of  patients  pre-  ] 
disposed  to  consumption,  should  be  very  regular,  | 
and  late  hours  are  destruction.  It  is  needless  to  j 
say  that  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  al  1  the  sources  ofdyspepsia  sedulously  avoided. 

The  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  stage  qf\ 
phthisis. — The  development  of  pulmonary  tu¬ 
bercles  is  attended  with  chronic  inflammation  of  j 
the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  attacks  of  pleurisy  of  a  more  or  j 
less  active  character.  Such  states  are  to  be  com-  | 
bated  by  the  remedies  applicable  to  inflammation  j 
in  general  :  but  these  are  to  be  cautiously  em- 
ployed,  and  with  due  reference  tothe  symptomatic 
character  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  chronic  i 
and  wasting  nature  of  the  disease  which  it 
accompanies.  In  young  and  plethoric  sub¬ 
jects  bleeding  from  the  arm,  to  a  small  extent, 
may  sometimes  be  required  ;  but  leeches  are  j 
generally  to  be  preferred.  It  will  be  found  in 
most  cases  that  the  application  of  a  very  few  j 
leeches,  as  two  or  three,  repeated  every  other  day  I 
while  the  inflammatory  symptoms  continue, 
will  be  more  effectual  than  a  larger  number 
applied  at  more  distant  intervals.  The  frequent 
use  of  blisters  is  very  beneficial,  and  digitalis  is 
useful  both  in  diminishing  the  force  of  the  pulse 
and  allaying  irritation  of  the  air  passages.  The 
specific  effects  of  digitalis,  so  much  vaunted 
some  years  ago,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
entirely  imaginary. 

In  the  suppurative  stage  of  phthisis  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  except  under  very  particular  circumstances, 
either  to  arrest  cr  cure  the  disease;  our  attention 
must,  therefore  be  directed  to  supporting  the 
patient’s  strength,  allaying  irritation  and  distress, 
and  obviating  urgent  symptoms.  The  first  in¬ 
dication  is  best  fulfilled  by  a  nourishing  diet; 
although  the  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  are 
useful  where  they  do  not  aggravate  febrile  excite¬ 
ment —  an  effect  which  however  precludes  their 
use  in  a  great  many  cases.  Irritation  is  best 
allayed  by  opiates,  particularly  the  acetate  of 
morphia;  and,  where  they  produce  a  soothing 


effect,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  use  them  freely, 
and  increase  the  dose  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  cough  may  be  allayed  by  demulcents,  the 
night  sweats  diminished  by  the  administration  i 
of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  colliquative 
diarrhoea  restrained  by  the  cretaceous  mixture, 
with  catechu,  and  the  occasional  use  of  mild 
doses  of  rhubarb  with  potash. 

Phthisis  dorsalis.  See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Phthisis  i.aryngea.  The  wasting  and  hectic 
occasioned  by  ulceration  of  the  larynx. 

Phthisis  mesenlerica.  See  Tabes  mesenterica. 

Piithoe.  ‘t’OuT].  The  same  as  Phthisis. 

PI1TIIORE.  (From  ipflopa,  corruption.)  | 
A  name  given  by  some  chemists  to  fluorine,  on  a 
account  of  the  corroding  properties  of  the  acid  h 
which  it  generates  with  hydrogen.  See  lino-  I 
rinc,  and  Hydrofluoric  acid. 

Phtho'riiis.  ( 'I'Qopios ;  from  cp8opa,  an  abor-  L 
tion.)  Promotive  of  abortion. 

Puu.  (n.  indeclinable;  from  phua,  Arabic.)  lij 
The  name  of  a  plant.  See  Valeriana  pint. 

l’H  YGE'THLON.  (FiryeflAov ;  from  <pva),  L 
to  grow.)  Inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  M 
lymphatic  glands. 

'  PHYLA CTE'RIUM.  ( am ,  i.  n.  ;  <f>u\a/r-  || 
Trjpwv ;  from  (buAaaaui,  to  preserve.)  An  amu-  ‘il 
let  or  preservative  against  infection  or  disease.  II 

PH  YLLA'NTHUS.  (as.  i.  f.  ;  from  <pvAAov,  kj 
a  leaf,  and  ai>8os,  a  flower  :  because  the  flowers  M 
in  one  of  the  original  species,  now  a  Hylophylla,  jH 
grow  out  of  the  leaves.)  The  name  of  a  genus  jtl 
of  plants.  Class,  Moncecia  ;  Order,  Monadel- n  j 
phia. 

PiiYi.i.ANTirus  e'mbi.ica.  Tite  systematic  nameoa 
of  the  Indian  tree,  from  which  the  emblic  myro-ii: 
balan  is  obtained. 

Phyli.i'tis.  (From  (pvAAor,  a  leaf :  so  cal  led  W 
because  the  leaves  only  appear.)  See  Scolopcn-tm 
drium  vulgare. 

PHY'MA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  (poor,  to  pro-llj 
duce.  It  appears  that  this  term  was  used  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  with  greatlll 
latitude  and  want  of  precision:  sometimes,  as>  i 
by  Hippocrates  and  Paulus  iEgineta,  being  ap-ln 
plied  to  scrofula,  and  other  imperfectly  suppura-fls 
tive  tumours ;  sometimes,  as  by  Celsus  anclle 
Galen,  to  tumours  perfectly  and  rapidly  sup-mi 
punitive ;  and  sometimes  by  other  writers,  atind 
Celsus  also  informs  us,  to  fleshy  excrescences  oifrti; 
warts  on  the  glans  penis.)  1  A  tubercle  otllt! 
any  external  part  of  the  body. 

2.  A  genus  of  a  cuticular  disease  in  Dr.  Will  JiC 
Ian’s  arrangement,  in  which  be  includes  termiim H 
thus,  epynictis,  farunctiltis,  and  anthrax. 

PIIY'SAI.IS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  ipuaacr.  to  inll 
(late:  so  called  because  its  seed  is  contained  ini 
a  bladder. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant  til  ti 
Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Mouogynia. 

Piivsai.is  ai.k mkengi.  The  systematic  namlltN 
of  the  winter-cherry,  or  Alkekeng  i :  culled  als(D>l 
Haticacnbiem.  This  plant,  I’hysalis  —  foliis  g<l»I 
minis  integral  acutis  eaule  herbaceo,  inferne  xairijM 
niosa,  of  Linmeus,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardenffg  ’ 
The  berries  are  recommended  as  a  diuretic  ill:! 
dropsical  and  calculous  diseases.  They  we»M 
once  in  great  repute,  and  supposed  to  produirl 
speedy  relief  in  the  removal  of  strangury.  ^  | 
certainly  possesses  sedative  and  diuretic  propel  j 


parts,  and  is  removed  by  a  steady  course  of 
chalybeates  and  aperients,  with  pure  air,  and 
sea-bathing. 

8.  Another  cause  of  physconia  hepatica,  is  all 
morbid  growths  of  that  organ  :  these  are  various  ; 
as  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  liver,  cephalo- 
matous  and  other  tumours,  &c.  Of  the  cure 
of  these  we  are  in  ignorance. 

2.  Physconia  peritonei.  The  only  instance  of 
this  that  1  ever  witnessed  was  from  the  acephalo- 
cyst,  or  headless  bladder-worm.  The  subject 
was  a  female,  about  twenty-two,  who  had  been 
supposed  to  be  pregnant  for  more  than  two 
years.  On  opening  her  body,  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  was  occupied  by  an  immense  mass  of 
hydatids,  of  various  sizes,  but  most  of  them  the 
size  of  pot  oranges,  and  generally  oval,  though 
of  various  shapes.  Every  part  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  them,  adhering  to  the  perito- 
nasum  of  the  mesentery,  intestines,  omentum, 
and  uterus  :  as  much  as  filled  an  ordinary  pail 
was  removed  before  the  viscera  could  be  seen. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease. 

3.  Physconia  splenica.  The  spleen  becomes 
enlarged,  occasionally  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  cause  an  obvious  increase  of  the  size  of  the 

i  belly. 

a.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  intermittent 
fever  or  ague,  when  the  tumour  is  termed  the 
ague  cake.  It  is  known  by  a  large  and  hard 
swelling  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  verging 
j  towards  the  spine.  The  enlargement  produced 
consists  in  a  deposition  of  a 
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tics,  without  heating  or  irritating,  and  seems  to 
be  worthy  of  further  trial.  As  a  sedative,  Hofl- 
mann  employed  it  in  haemoptysis ;  ami  as  a 
diuretic,  it  has  been  still  more  generally  made 
use  of  in  dropsy.  About  five  or  six  cherries,  or 
an  ounce  of  the  juice,  forms  a  dose;  the  pericarp 
is  bitter;  yet  the  fruit  within  possesses  little  of 
this  property,  and  has  an  acidulous  and  not  un¬ 
pleasant  taste. 

PHYSCO'NIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  (pvaKuiv,  a 
big-bellied  fellow.)  Enlargement  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  :  known  by  a  tumour  occupying  chiefly 
one  part  of  the  abdomen,  increasing  slowly,  and 
neither  sonorous  nor  fluctuating. 

The  diseased  conditions  of  the  several  viscera 
of  the  abdomen,  which  produce  such  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  protuberance  as  to  come  under  this 
genus,  are  described  by  Dr.  Good  by  the  name 
of  Parabysma,  a  term  which  he  thinks  more  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  several  species  are  denominated 
from  the  viscus  in  which  the  enlargement  takes 
place. 

1.  Physconia  hepatica.  This  may  be  produced 
from  a  variety  of  causes. 

a.  One  very  common  cause  is  a  morbid  tur- 
gescence  of  the  biliary  ducts,  from  a  want  of 
due  action  in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  from  a 
torpid  motion  of  the  absorbents,  from  both  of 
which  causes  a  commorant  motion  of  the  bile 
results.  Children  are  frequently  subjects  of  this 
disease,  and  those  adults  who  indulge  in  malt 
liquors  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  It  is  at¬ 
tended  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsy  and  hypo-  j  from  this 

chondriacism.  In  children,  it  is  relieved  by  !  morbid  secretion  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
those  means  which  invigorate  the  system,  with  j  spleen,  either  from  a  morbid  action  of  its  se- 
occasional  mercurial  purges;  and,  in  adults,  by  I  creting  arteries,  or  a  deficient  action  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents,  but  most  probably  the  former,  because 
the  deposition  is  a  morbid  one.  This  disease 
gives  way  to  tonics,  such  as  cure  the  ague,  in 
combination  with  mild  mercurial  alteratives, 
good  pure  air,  and  nourishing  diet. 

/3.  Another  cause  is,  morbid  growths,  —  as 
chondromatous,  cephalomatous,  and  other  tu¬ 
mours.  These  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medi¬ 
cines. 

4.  Physconia  omentalis.  There  are  many 
morbid  conditions  of  the  omentum  which  cause 
the  belly  to  become  physconical,  and  these  arc 
morbid  growths  or  depositions  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  have  accumulated  so  as  to  weigh 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds.  They  are  lypo- 
matous,  cephalomatous,  cartilaginous,  bony,  or 
other  tumours.  Dr.  Hooper  has  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  an  omentum  that  contains  some  thousands 
ot  soft  tumours,  which  caused  a  physconia  for 
near  three  years.  The  cure  of  these  diseased 
conditions  of  the  omentum  is  never  effected, 
even  if  the  disease  were  known. 

5.  Physconia  renalis.  When  any  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  kidney  produces  a  swelling  of  the 
belly,  it  is  from  a  growth  of  a  morbid  material. 

Dr.  Hooper  removed  a  kidney  from  the  body  of 
an  officer,  which,  when  put  into  a  very  large 
wash-hand  basin  so  over-filled  it,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  held  in  it.  The  disease  was  fungus 
luematodes. 

G.  Physconia  uterina.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  physconia.  The  uterus 
itself,  and  its  appendages,  are  often  diseased, 
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small  doses  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  and  ape¬ 
rients,  and  especially  the  purging  waters  of  Chel¬ 
tenham  and  Leamington.  The  cold  bath,  where 
it  can  be  resorted  to,  is  an  excellent  adjuvant. 

&.  Another  cause  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
liver  is  the  acepbalo-cyst,  or  headless  bladder- 
worm  :  but,  before  it  can  produce  a  physconia, 
it  must  have  acquired  a  great  size.  It  is  only 
to  be  known  by  a  fluctuating  tumour  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  liver,  not  preceded  by  inflammation, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  health,  except  by 
its  mere  mechanical  pressure.  The  fasciola 
hepatica,  or  fluke,  so  commonly  found  in  the 
bile-ducts  of  sheep,  is  said  to  produce  it;  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
•  species  of  physconia,  but  by  tapping,  which  lets 
out  the  fluid  and  kills  the  animal,  and  gives  the 
person  a  chance  of  recovery.  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  of  Kelso,  when  practising  at  Heading,  saw 
a  case  of  this  kind,  and  gave  it  as  bis  opinion 
that  the  immense  tumour  of  the  hypocliondriuin 
■  was  caused  by  hydatids.  Mr.  liully,  the  sur- 
.  geon,  tapped,  by  his  desire,  in  his  presence,  and 
a  fluid  with  hydatids,  escaped  :  the  opening  was 
enlarged,  an  immense  number  discharged,  and 
the  patient  got  well.  Electricity  will  kill  this 
animal;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  application,  for  the 
fluid  will  act  as  an  extraneous  body,  as  well  as 
the  cysts,  and  create  much  serious  mischief. 

y.  Scrofula  in  children  produces  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  liver.  The  child  is  pot-bellied,  and 
the  liver  is  felt  large  and  bard.  It  is  accom- 
'  Panied  mostly  by  rickets,  or  scrofula  in  other 
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and  so  enlarged  as  to  cause  a  great  swelling  of 
the  belly,  and  often  at  a  period  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the  female 
being  pregnant.  The  swelling  may  be  caused 
by  coacervated  menses,  from  obstruction  in  the 
vagina ;  by  other  secretions  into  the  uterus,  or 
its  appendages ;  by  depositions  of  morbid  sub¬ 
stances,  either  cartilaginous,  cephalomatous,  or 
of  other  natures ;  by  many  diseased  states  of 
the  ovaria,  by  ovarial,  tubal,  or  extra-uterine 
fcetation,  &c. 

Medicines  are  of  little  avail  against  these 
morbid  states. 

7.  Physconia  mesenterica.  Many  cases  are 
recorded  of  glandular  enlargements  of  the  me¬ 
sentery  causing  this  disease,  but  they  are  rare. 

Children  have  protuberant  bellies  when  la¬ 
bouring  under  mesenteric  obstruction,  but  with 
such  obstruction  the  abdomen  is  seldom  much 
swollen.  Mercurial  alteratives,  aperients,  mild 
tonics,  and  especially  chalybeates,  are  the  best 
remedies,  and  with  pure  air  and  regulated  diet, 
they  mostly  effect  a  cure.  Tumours  of  a  scrofu¬ 
lous,  hannatomatous,  cephalomatous,  and  other 
natures,  are  now  and  then  found  to  produce 
an  enlargement  of  the  belly. 

Should  the  nature  of  the  swelling  be  known, 
a  cure  for  it  could  not  be  effected  when  caused 
by  one  of  the  just-mentioned  diseases. 

8.  Physconia  intestinalis.  A  laxity  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal  produces  an  enlargement  of  the 
belly,  which  is  cured  by  tonics,  dry  diet,  and 
exercise.  Morbid  growths  of  the  intestines 
also  occasionally  cause  physconia. 

PHYSE'MA.  (a,  alls.  n.  ;  from  tpvffaw,  to 
inflate.)  Physesis.  A  windy  tumour. 

PHYSE'TER  (er,  eris.  m.  ;  from  (pvaaco, 

to  blow  :  so  named  from  its  action  of  blowing 

and  discharging  water  from  its  nostrils.)  The 

name  of  a  genus  of  whale-fish  in  the  Linnasan 
© 

system. 

PitYSETF.it  macrockThalus.  The  spermaceti 
whale.  Spermaceti,  called  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
Cctaccum,  is  an  oily,  concrete,  crystalline,  semi¬ 
transparent  matter,  obtained  from  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  of  several  species  of  whales,  but 
principally  from  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or 
spermaceti  whale.  It  was  formerly  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attributed  to 
it ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  affections  of 
the  lungs,  prim®  via1,  kidneys,  &c.  as  a  soften¬ 
ing  remedy,  mixed  with  mucilages.  It  is  also 
employed  by  surgeons  as  an  emollient,  in  form 
of  cerates,  ointments,  &c.  See  also  Ambergris. 

PIIYSIC.  ($eoT/ctj  from  tpvcrts,  nature. )  A 
term  originally  signifying  natural  philosophy, 
but  in  modern  language  restricted  to  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  forms  the  province  of  the  phy¬ 
sician,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  surgeon.  It 
is  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  of  physic  in  this 
point  of  view,  because,  although  an  ai binary 
division  is  useful  in  practice,  physic  and  surgery 
are,  as  a  science,  inseparable,  and  the  study  of 
both  is  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  either. 

PI1  YSIO'GNOMY.  ( Physiognomia,  er.  f.  ; 
<pv<Tio'yi'u>/ioi'ia ;  from  ^>v(Ttoyvu>poveai,  to  judge 
of  the  disposition  by  the  countenance;  bom 
<pvtris,  nature,  and  yivcoaKco,  to  know.)  1  he 
art  of  judging  of  the  characters  ol  individuals 
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their  countenances,  gestures,  and  other  ex¬ 
ternal  peculiarities.  VViiat  is  called  expression 
in  the  countenance  exists  in  man  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  in  any  other  animal,  and 
there  are  several  muscles  in  the  human  face 
which  are  not  found  in  brutes,  and  the  sole  use 
of  which  appears  to  be  to  convey  the  mute  lan¬ 
guage  of  expression  :  such  are  the  r.orrugator 
supercilii ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipitu- 
\  frontalis ;  the  triangularis  oris  ;  the  depressor 
j  alee  nasi ;  the  nasalis  labii  superioris.  For  many 
I  original  and  interesting  observations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  see  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  Anatomy  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Expression.  The  expression  of  the  eye 
in  men  and  animals  depends  on  the  direction 


given  to  the  ball  by  the  muscles  which  act  upon 
it,  and  the  degree  of  tension  caused  by  the  mus¬ 


cles  which  retract  the  eyelids.  Physiognomy,  L 
therefore,  when  properly  pursued,  is  a  real  U 
science,  founded  on  the  observation  of  nature,  (u 
and  a  study  of  no  small  utility  in  our  intercourse  u 
with  mankind.  There  is,  however,  a  spurious  f 
kind  of  physiognomy  with  which  the  term  is  fre-  1 1 
quently  associated.  This  consists  in  the  attempt  hi 
to  trace  a  correspondence  between  the  size  and  i  i 
contour  of  particular  parts  of  the  head  and  face,  || 
and  the  disposition  of  the  individual.  Such  is  f-J 
the  physiognomy  of  Lavater  —  a  fanciful  system  M 
in  which  there  is  little  truth,  and  that  little  pro-nl 
bably  residing  in  the  predominance  of  certain  lit 
casts  of  feature  in  individuals  of  a  certain  tem-«* 
perament.  There  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy'  #■ 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  practice  of i  i 
medicine,  and  which  embraces  the  expression;! 
of  the  countenance  as  affected  by  certain  diseased#* 
states  —  the  complexion  of  the  face  and  of  the  I 
whole  surface  of  the  body — the  attitude  of  theH 
patient,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  and  moving.® 
The  practitioner,  who  Iras  a  discerning  and  ex-ra 
perienced  eye  in  medical  physiognomy,  will  11 
attain,  in  many  cases,  to  a  readiness  of  diagnosis  J* 
and  a  certainty  of  prognosis,  which  will  astonishilj 
those  who  have  neglected  this  study'.  Thelj 
reader  will  find  many  accurate  remarks  on  the  ( 
physiognomy  of  disease  in  Dr.  Marshall  Hall’sHl 
admirable  work  on  Diagnosis 
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fvo’ioAoyui ;  from  <f>vors,  nature,  and  A oyos, 
discourse.)  This  term,  in  its  original  meaninglU 
is  synonymous  with  natural  philosophy,  and  iiili; 
this  sense  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  nonjai 
restricted,  however,  to  that  branch  of  naturald 
knowledge  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  life  ancil  I 
the  functions  of  living  beings.  Physiology  ifj 
divided  into  general  and  special,  the  formeij 
having  for  its  object  the  general  laws  of  life,  thill  i 
latter  the  functions  of  particular  organs.  It  i  i 
also  divided,  like  anatomy,  into  human,  whicl 
relates  to  man,  and  comparative,  which  relate 
to  the  inferior  animals  and  to  vegetables. 

PIIY'SIS.  (4>eo-if,  nature.)  A  term  appliei  fc 
by  Hippocrates  to  the  instinctive  power  of  th 
living  body.  See  Life. 

Physoce'i.e.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  $vaa,  wind 
and  /ojAtj,  a  tumour.)  The  same  as  Pncumatc R 
cele. 

PtivsocE'pitAr.iis.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
wind,  and  KtyaAy,  the  head.)  Emphysema  i  | 
the  head. 
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PHYSOME'TRA.  (a,  tv.  f. ;  from  fvirau, 
to  inflate,  and  /. i^rpa,  the  womb. )  Hystcrophysc. 
A  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus.  A  tympany 
of  die  womb,  characterised  by  a  permanent 
elastic  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  from  flatu¬ 
lent  distension  of  the  womb.  It  is  a  rare  dis¬ 
ease,  and  seldom  admits  of  a  cure. 

PH\  TE'LEPFIAS.  (From  furor,  a  plant, 
and  (A efas,  an  elephant :  so  called  because  its 
fruit  is  of  great  size,  and  contains  a  milk  which 
hardens  into  a  substance  resembling  ivory.)  A 
genus  of  plants  inhabiting  America.  The  Tagua 
plant.  Caleza  de  Negro.  Buttons  are  made  of 
the  hardened  albumen  of  the  fruit. 

PI1\  TEU  MA.  (a,  all's.  n.  ;  from  fureuui, 
to  plant  or  sow  :  so  called  from  its  great  increase 
and  growth.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Phyteuma  oubicui.are.  Rapunculus  corni- 
culatits.  Horned  rampions.  By  some  supposed 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

Pill  TOLA'CCA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  furor, 
a  plant,  and  A anna,  gum-lac:  so  called  because 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  lacca. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order, 
Decagynia. 

Phytolacca  decandria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Pork-physic;  called  also,  Pork- 
weed,  Poke-weed,  Bed-weed  of  Virginia,  Red 
nightshade,  and  American  nightshade.  Solo¬ 
mon  racemosum  Americanum.  Solatium  mag¬ 
num  Virginianuni  rubrum.  In  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants  boil  the 
leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of  spinach. 
They  are  said  to  have  an  anodyne  quality,  and 
the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic.  The 
Portuguese  had  formerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the 
juice  of  the  berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  deeper  colour;  but  it  was  found 
to  debase  the  flavour.  This  was  represented  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  who  ordered  all  the  stems 
to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  produced 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  further  adultera¬ 
tion.  This  plant  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for 
cancers,  but  to  no  purpose. 

PHI  rO'LOGY.  ( Phytologia ,  re.  f.  ;  from 
furor,  an  herb,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse. )  That 
Part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  plants. 

!  Botany. 

Pi  a  ma'ter.  Loca/is  membrana.  Mcninx 
tenuis.  A  thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vas¬ 
cular,  that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  medulla  spinalis.  Its  use  appears  to  be,  to 
distribute  the  vessels  to,  and  contain  the  sub¬ 
stance  of,  the  cerebrum. 

PICA,  (a,  re.  f.  ;  the  magpie:  so  named 
•because  it  is  said  the  magpie  is  subject  to  this 
•affection.)  Depraved  appetite,  with  strong  de¬ 
sire  for  unnatural  food.  It  is  very  common  as  ! 
a  symptom  of  disease  in  pregnancy,  dyspepsy, 
and  chlorosis. 

In  infants  it  occurs  from  improper  rnanage- 
■ment  and  direction,  for  nothing  is  more  tractable 
I'n  infancy  than  the  organ  of  taste;  and  hence  it 
is  that  different  nations  of  the  world  are  brought 
Hy  early  habit  to  prefer  such  kinds  of  food" as 
their  respective  climates  produce  in  greatest 
•abundance:  thus  the  Hindoos  live  almost  en-  ! 
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tirely  on  grain ;  the  Tonguses,  on  berries,  and 
the  refuse  lichen  found  undigested  in  the  stomach 
of  the  reindeer;  the  Californians  on  snakes,  rats, 
lizards,  Sec. 

It  also  exists  in  an  idiopathic  affection  or 
disease,  being  brought  on  occasionally  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  person,  or 
giving  graceful  slenderness  to  the  form,  or  a  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  skin,  from  which  the  Greek  physi¬ 
cians  called  it  /xaAaicia ,  softness,  or  effeminacy. 
When  this  morbid  propensity  has  once  taken 
place,  the  substances  for  which  it  excites  a  de¬ 
sire  are  often  not  only  of  the  most  indigestible, 
but  disgusting  quality,  as  dirt,  cinders,  ordure, 
rank  tallow,  chalk,  wood,  hair,  paper,  stones, 
glass,  Sic. 

Emetics  and  purgatives  are  useful  in  remov¬ 
ing  this  morbid  action  of  the  stomach,  Rhubarb, 
in  combination  with  bark  and  steel,  generally 
destroy  it.  The  Cachexia  Africana,  called  also, 
Mai  d'estomac,  which  is  the  desire  of  dirt-eating 
amongstthe  negroes  generally,  depends onglandti^ 
lar  disease  and  dropsy,  and  requires  their  remedies. 
Picatio.  See  Pica. 

IYcea.  (a,  a.  f.  UeuKtj,  the  pitch-tree.)  The 
common  or  red  fir  or  pitch-tree  is  so  named. 

I  he  cones,  branches,  and  every  part  of  the  tree, 
afford  the  common  resin  called  frankincense. 
See  Pitnts  aides. 

Pichij'rim.  See  Fechurim. 

PI'CRIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  :  from  iriKpos,  bitter.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Synge- 
nesict ;  Order,  Polygamia  ccquales. 

Pic ris  echoioes.  The  name  of  the  common 
ox-tongue.  The  leaves  are  frequently  used  as 
a  pot-herb  by  the  country  people,  who  esteem 
them  good  to  relax  the  bowels. 

PI  CIIOMEL.  (cl,  e/lis.  n.  ;  from  iriKpos , 
bitter,  and  yeAi,  honey  :  so  called  from  its  taste.) 
The  bitter  principle  of  bile.  See  Bills. 

I  ICRO  1  O  XI A.  (a,  cc.  f. )  Picrotoxine. 
The  poisonous  principle  of  the  cocculus  indicus. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  following  way  : _ ‘‘  To 

the  filtered  decoction  of  these  berries  add  acetate 
of  lead,  while  any  precipitate  falls.  Filter  and 
evaporate  the  liquid  cautiously,  to  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  an  extract.  Dissolve  in  alkohol  of  0-8 1 7, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  By  re¬ 
peating  the  solutions  and  evaporations,  we  at 
last  obtain  a  substance  equally  soluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  The  colouring  matter  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  agitating  it  with  a  little  water.  Crys¬ 
tals  of  pure  picrotoxia  now  fall,  which  may  be 
washed  with  a  little  alkohol. 

It  acts  as  an  intoxicating  poison.  The  sul¬ 
phate,  nitrate,  acetate,  &c.  have  been  formed, 
but  not  yet  applied  to  any  medicinal  use. 

Piedmont  truffle.  See  Lycoperdon  tuber. 
Pie'stuum.  (  From  7ue(o>,  to  compress.)  An 
instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a  dead  foetus, 
for  its  more  easy  extraction  from  the  womb. 

Pjo-nut.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  Dunium 
bulbocastanum,  of  Linnaeus:  so  called  because 
pigs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  dig  with 
their  snouts  to  some  depth  for  them.  See  Dunium, 
bulbocastanum. 

PIGME'NTUM.  (mn,  i.  n.;  from  pin  go, 
to  paint.)  A  pigment.  This  name  is  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  mucous  substance  found  in  the 
:3  U  -1 
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eye,  which  is,  1.  The  pigment  of  llie  iris,  which 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  is 
called  also  uvea  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
colour  to  that  of  the  grape.  2.  The  pigment  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  a  black  or  brownish 
mucus,  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
choroid  membrane,  and  is  called  pigmentum 
nigrum.  The  depth  of  its  shade  varies  with 
the  colour  of  the  hair  and  skin. 

Pike.  See  Esox  lucius. 

Pi'la  hy'stricis.  The  bezoar  hystricis. 

Pi'la  mari'na.  A  globular  mass  composed 
of  the  fibres  of  marine  plants,  and  principally  of 
the  Zoslera  marina.  It  abounds  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  formerly  esteemed 
in  scrofula  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  but  is  not 
now  in  use. 

Pilchard.  See  Clupea  pilchardus. 

PILES.  Hcemorrhoides.  The  seat  of  this 
disease  is  the  extremity  of  the  great  gut  or  rec¬ 
tum,  upon  the  side  of  it,  around  the  anus  or 
fundament.  The  rectum,  like  the  other  intes¬ 
tines,  is  composed  of  several  membranes  con¬ 
nected  to  each  other  by  an  intervening  cellular 
substance  ;  and  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  this 
intestine  always  tend,  by  their  contraction,  to 
lessen  its  cavity,  the  internal  membrane,  which 
is  very  lax,  forms  itself  into  several  ruga?,  or 
folds.  In  this  construction  nature  respects  the 
use  of  the  part,  which  occasionally  gives  pas¬ 
sage  to  or  allows  the  retention  of  the  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  produce 
considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intestine  were 
not  capable  of  dilatation.  The  arteries  and  veins 
subservient  to  this  part,  are  called  hannorrhoidal, 
and  the  blood  that  returns  from  it  is  carried 
to  the  meseraic  veins.  The  rectum  is  particu¬ 
larly  subject  to  the  piles,  from  its  situation, 
structure,  and  use  ;  for  whilst  the  course  of  the 
blood  is  assisted  in  almost  all  the  other  veins  of 
the  body,  by  the  distension  of  the  adjacent  mus¬ 
cles,  and  the  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
the  blood  in  the  hcemorrhoidal  veins,  which  is  to 
ascend  against  the  natural  tendency  of  its  own 
weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these  assistances, 
but  is  impeded  in  its  passage  :  for,  first,  the  large 
excrements  which  lodge  in  this  intestine  dilate 
its  sides,  and  the  different  resistances  which  they 
form  there  are  so  many  impediments  obstructing 
the  return  of  the  blood  ;  not  in  the  large  veins, 
for  they  are  placed  along  the  external  surface 
of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the  capillaries  which 
enter  into  its  composition.  Secondly,  as  often 
as  these  large  excrements,  protruded  by  others, 
approached  near  the  anus,  their  successive  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  internal  coats  of  the  intestine, 
which  they  dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the 
veins,  and  for  so  long  suspends  its  course  ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is,  a  distension 
of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in  every  effort 
we  make,  either  in  going  to  stool,  or  upon  any 
other  occasion,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  anti  the  diaphragm  pressing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  downwards,  and  these 
pressing  upon  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis, 
another  obstruction  is  thereby  opposed  to  the 
return  of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the  large  veins, 
but  also  in  the  capillaries,  which,  being  ol  loo 
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weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  blood  i 
that  always  tends  to  dilate  them,  may  hereby  i 
become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  the  piles  ;  for  the  internal  coat  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  cellular  membrane  which  I 
connects  that  to  the  muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  I 
in  proportion  to  the  distension  of  the  vessels  of  t 
which  they  arc  composed.  This  distension,  not  { 
being  equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate  i 
tumours  in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  I 
which  increases  according  as  the  venal  blood  j 
is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates  there  more  j 
slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding  the  ■ 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  htcmorrhoidal  veins,  n 
may  occasion  this  disease.  Thus,  persons  that  ji 
are  generally  costive,  who  are  accustomed  to  I 
sit  long  at  stool,  and  strain  hard  ;  pregnant  L 
women,  or  such  as  have  had  difficult  labours  j  »■ 
and  likewise  persons  who  have  an  obstruction  ji 
in  their  liver,  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with  in 
the  piles ;  yet  every  one  has  not  the  haemorrhoids,  11 
the  different  causes  which  are  mentioned  above  ti 
being  not  common  to  all,  or  at  least  not  having  |d 
in  all  the  same  effects.  When  the  piles  are  once  M 
formed,  they  seldom  disappear  entirely ;  and  we  m 
may  judge  of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those  jj 
which,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are  plainly  jj 
to  be  seen.  A  small  pile,  that  has  been  painful  1 1 
for  fome  days,  may  cease  to  be  so,  and  dry  up  ;  i j 
but  the  skin  does  not  afterwards  retain  its  for-  (I 
mer  firmness,  being  more  lax  and  wrinkled,  like  ill, 
the  empty  skin  of  a  grape.  If  this  external  pile  jj| 
swells  and  sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  |i| 
perceive,  after  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  :  i 
pile,  though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  ,  | 
left  larger  than  before.  The  case  is  the  same  it 
with  those  that  are  situated  within  the  rectum  :  jj 
they  may  happen,  indeed,  never  to  return  again,  tja 
if  the  cause  that  produced  them  is  removed  ;  but  j  jl 
it  is  probable  that  the  excrements,  in  passing  Ua 
out,  occasion  a  return  of  the  swelling,  to  which  I  j 
the  external  ones  are  less  liable  :  for  the  internal  1 1 1 
piles  make  a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  in-  i 
testine,  which,  straitening  the  passage,  the  excre-U) 
ments,  in  passing  out,  occasion  irritations  therein 
that  are  more  or  less  painful  in  proportion  tojtl 
the  efforts  which  the  person  makes  in  going  to»  jit 
stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these  tumours  become!  m 
gradually  larger.  The  piles  are  subject  to  manyjjc 
variations  :  they  may  become  intlamed  from  thci  i 
above  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  am  ,  1  . 
this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  removed  bjtw 
art.  In  some,  the  inflammation  terminates  in  I  I 
an  abscess,  which  arises  in  the  middle  of  thcljl 
tumour,  and  degenerates  into  a  fistula.  ThestM 
piles  are  very  painful  till  the  abscess  is  formed nm 
In  others,  the  inflammation  terminates  by  in  I  el 
duration  of  the  pile.  These  never  lessen,  bu  jm 
often  grow  larger.  These  hardened  piles  some  a 
times  ulcerate,  and  continually  discharge 
sanies,  which  the  patient  perceives  by  stains  oil  It* 
his  shirt,  and  by  its  occasioning  a  very  trouble! 
some  itching  about  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Then  . 
are  some,  and  those  of  different  sizes,  which  art  I  f 
covered  with  so  fine  a  skin  as  frequently  to  ac|M 
mit  blood  to  pass  through.  This  fine  skin  ill 
only  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  greatly  all  1 
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teimated  by  tlic  varicose  distension  of  its  vessels. 
The  haemorrhage  may  proceed  from  two  causes; 
namely,  either  from  an  excoriation  produced  by 
the  hardness  of  the  excrements,  or  from  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  tumefied  vessels,  which  break  by 
their  too  great  distension.  In  some  of  these, 
t he  patient  voids  blood  almost  every  time  he 
:  goes  to  stool  ;  in  others  not  so  constantly.  We 
i  sometimes  meet  with  men  who  have  a  periodical 

1  bleeding  by  the  piles,  not  unlike  the  menses  in 
women  ;  and  as  this  evacuation,  if  moderate, 
does  not  weaken  the  constitution,  we  may  infer 
t  that  it  supplies  some  other  evacuation  which 
nature  either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or  does  not 

1  furnish  in  due  quantity;  and  hence,  also,  we 
i  may  explain  why  the  suppression  of  this  dis¬ 
charge,  to  which  nature  had  been  accustomed, 
i  is  frequently  attended  with  dangerous  diseases. 
The  piles  are  sometimes  distended  to  that  de- 
.  gree  as  to  fill  the  rectum,  so  that  if  the  excre¬ 
ments  are  at  all  hard  they  cannot  pass.  In  this 
.  case  the  excrements  force  the  piles  out  of  the 
;  anus  to  procure  a  free  passage  :  consequently 
the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  to  which  they 
are  connected,  yields  to  extension;  and  upon 
i  examining  these  patients  immediately  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  stool,  a  part  of  the  internal  coat  of 
that  gut  is  perceived.  A  difficulty  will  occur 
in  the  return  of  these,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
land  as  the  verge  of  the  anus  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
tracted.  If  the  piles  come  out  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is  then  they  void  most 
blood,  because  the  verge  of  the  anus  forms  a 
kind  of  ligature  above  them. 

The  most  common  arrangement  of  piles,  is 
into, — 

1.  The  blind  piles ;  as  they  exist  in  their 
.simplest  state,  consisting  of  nothing  more  than 

a  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  with  more  or  less 
of  thickening  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
bowel. 

2.  The  mucous  piles;  in  which  the  varicose 
veins  or  tumours  and  the  mucous  follicles  are 

■excoriated,  and  pour  out  a  quantity  of  mucus, 

•  which  mixes  with  some  pus  or  sanies,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  discharged  by  the  anus. 

•‘5.  The  bleeding  piles;  which  are  attended 
with  bleeding. 

4.  The  excrescential ;  in  which  there  are 
fleshy  excrescences  about  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
■or  within  the  gut.  These  are  mostly  large, 
loose,  and  flabby  within  the  bowel,  and  of  great 
isize;  and  externally  they  are  i  f  various  shapes, 
^resembling,  as  it  was  supposed,  figs,  on  which 
•account  they  have  been  denominated  fici,  con- 
\dplomala ,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  will  vary 
imuch,  according  to  circumstances.  When  the 
•loss  of  blood  is  considerable,  we  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  stop  it  by  applying  cold  water,  or 
"ee;  or  some  astringent,  as  a  solution  of  alum, 
or  sulphate  of  zinc:  but  a  more  certain  way  is, 
anaking  continued  pressure  on  the  part.  At 
'!  ’e  same  time,  internal  astringents  may  be  given, 
>]«mc<l  with  opium,  if  much  pain  or  irritation 
attend.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid 
•constipation :  and  in  all  cases  patients  find  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  steady  use  of  some  mild  cathartic, 
•procuring  regular  loose  motions.  Sulphur  is 

mostly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  combination  with  supertartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  tamarinds,  &c.  in  the  form  of  electuary, 
usually  answers  very  well ;  likewise  castor  oil 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  these  cases.  Should  the 
parts  be  much  inflamed,  leeches  may  he  applied 
near  the  anus,  and  cold  saturine  lotions  used  ; 
sometimes,  however,  fomenting  with  the  de¬ 
coction  of  poppy  will  give  more  relief :  where 
symptomatic  fever  attends,  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  must  be  strictly  observed,  and,  besides 
clearing  the  bowels,  antimonials  may  be  given 
to  promote  diaphoresis.  Where  the  tumours 
are  considerable  and  flaccid,  without  inflam¬ 
mation,  powerful  astringent  or  even  stimulant 
applications  will  be  proper,  together  with  similar 
internal  medicines ;  and  the  part  should  be 
supported  by  a  compress  kept  on  by  a  proper 
bandage.  An  ointment  of  galls  is  often  very 
useful,  with  opium,  to  relieve  pain;  and  some 
of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  may  be  farther 
added,  it  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflammation. 
In  these  cases  of  relaxed  piles  of  some  standing, 
the  copaiba  frequently  does  much  good,  both 
applied  locally  and  taken  internally,  usually 
keeping  the  bowels  regular;  also  the  celebrated 
Ward’s  Paste,  a  medicine  of  which  the  active 
ingredient  is  black  pepper.  When  a  portion 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  con¬ 
stantly  protruded,  and  when  tumours  and  ex¬ 
crescences  form,  which  from  their  shape  have 
been  called  fici,  condylomata,  &c.,  &c.,  their 
removal  is  alone  to  be  effected  by  ligature  or 
the  knife. 

PI'LEUS.  A  hat.  The  cap,  or  that  part 
of  a  gymnosperm  fungus  or  mushroom,  which 
forms  the  upper  round  part  or  head  ;  as  in  Bo¬ 
letus,  and  Agaricus. 

Pilewort.  See  Ranunculus ficaria. 

Pill.  See  Pilula, 

Pi/l,  aloetic,  with  myrrh.  See  Pilulcc  aloes  cum 
myrr/ia. 

Pill,  compound  aloetic.  See  Pilulcc  aloes  com¬ 
posites. 

Pill,  compound  calomel.  See  Pilulcc  hydrar- 
gyri  cl/luridi  composites. 

Pill,  compound  galbanum.  See  Pilulcc  gal- 
buni  composites. 

1  ill,  compound  gamboge.  See  Pilulcc  cam- 
bogiee  composited. 

Pill,  compound  squill.  See  Pilulcc scillec  com¬ 
posites. 

Pill  of  iron  with  myrrh.  See  Pilules  Jerri 
composites. 

Pill,  mercurial.  See  Pilules  hydrargt/ri. 

Pill,  sou p,  with  opium.  See  Pilules  saponis 
cum  opio. 

PILOSE'LLA.  (it.  cc.  f.  ;  from  pilus,  be¬ 
cause  its  leaves  are  hairy.)  See  Ilieracium. 

Pilosella  major.  See  llypochecris. 

PILO'SUS.  (Prom  pilus,  hair.)  Hairy. 
Applied  very  generally  in  Natural  History,  &c. 
to  the  stems,  leaves,  and  receptacles  of  plants, 
as  that  of  the  Ceraslium  alpinum ;  to  the  nec¬ 
tary  of  tlic  Parnassus  palustris,  which  is  in  form 
of  five  hairy  fascicules  at  the  base  of  tlic  stamina- 
and  to  the  receptacle  of  the  Carlhamus  tinclo- 
rius. 

Pilous.  See  Pilosus. 

lest  PIL 

PPLULA.  (a,  a;,  f.  ;  diminutive  of  pila,  a 
ball.)  iccmruTiov,  and  <T<paipiov,  of  the  Greeks. 
A  pill.  A  medicine  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
globe,  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  can  be  swallowed 
whole,  so  as  to  cover  the  taste  of  bitter  or  un¬ 
grateful  ingredients  :  hence  the  proverb, —  Pi¬ 
lules  ct  injuria:  non.  masticancUe,  sed  deglutienda : 
sunt.  The  consistence  of  pills  is  best  preserved 
by  keeping  the  mass  in  bladders,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  moistening  it.  In  the  formation  of  masses 
to  be  thus  divided,  the  proper  consistence  is  to 
be  looked  for  at  first,  as  well  as  its  preservation 
afterwards  ;  for  if  the  mass  then  become  hard 
and  dry,  it  is  unlit  for  that  division  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended  ;  and  this  is,  in  many 
instances,  such  an  objection  to  the  form,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  the  greater  number  of  articles 
had  not  better  be  kept  in  powder,  and  their 
application  to  t he  formation  of  pills  left  to 
extemporaneous  direction. 

Pilul.'e  alki’uaT’gin.e.  Pilules  aloephangineE. 
Tills  composed  of  aloes  and  aromatics.  The 
name  alephcutgines  is  Arabic,  according  to  Le- 
mery,  and  signifies  odorous. 

PiLumE  ai.oes  coMPOsrriE.  Compound 
aloetic  pills.  Take  of  aloes  powdered,  an  ounce; 
extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  car¬ 
away,  forty  minims;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as 
is  sufficient.  Beat  them  together,  until  they 
form  an  uniform  mass.  From  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  grains  prove  moderately  purgative  and 
stomachic. 

Pilul.®  aloes  cum  MYtuttJA.  Aloetic  pills 
with  myrrh.  Take  of  aloes,  two  ounces;  saf¬ 
fron,  myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce;  simple  syrup, 
as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Powder  the  aloes  and 
myrrh  sepe  tely  ;  then  beat  them  all  together 
until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.  From  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple  of  this  pill,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  pilula  It uji,  prove  stomachic  and 
laxative,  and  are  calculated  for  delicate  females, 
especially  where  there  is  uterine  obstruction. 

Pilui.jE  camisogj.e  composite.  Compound 
gamboge  [nils.  Fake  of  gamboge,  powdered, 
a  drachm  ;  aloes,  powdered,  a  drachm  and  a 
half;  ginger,  p  ' dcred,  half  a  drachm;  soap, 
two  drachms.  the  powders  together :  then 

having  addeii  th  ;p,  beat  the  whole  together 
until  they  are  f.  uglily  incorporated.  These 
pills  were  introduced  into  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  as  forming  a  more  active  purgative  pill 
than  the  pill  aloes  cum  myrrha,  and  in  this  way 
supplying  an  article  very  commonly  necessary 
in  practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one 
scruple. 

Pilulze  I)E  caccio'nde.  Astringent  pills 
containing  catechu. 

Pilui.ze  f e tun  composite.  Compound  iron 
pills.  Pills  of  iron  and  myrrh.  Take  of  myrrh, 
powdered,  two  drachms;  carbonate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  iron,  treacle,  of  each  a  drachm. 
Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  carbonate  of  soda;  add 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  rub  them  again  ;  then 
beat  the  whole  together  until  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  incorporated.  lhcse  pills  answei  the 
same  purpose  as  the  mistura  f err i  composita. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

Plul.e  g  a  Tuan  i  composite!.  Compound 
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galbanuim  pills;  formerly  called  pilula:  gum¬ 
mosa:.  Take  of  galbanum,  an  ounce;  myrrh,  I 
sagapenum,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  assa-  l 
foctida,  half  an  ounce  ;  simple  syrup,  as  much  | 
as  may  be  sufficient.  Beat  them  together,  until  t. 
they  form  an  uniform  mass.  A  stimulating  | 
antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  From  half  t 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  three  ft 
times  a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach  , 
and  intestines,  in  hysterical  affections  and  hy-  t 
pochondriasis. 

Pilulje  hydrargtri.  Mercurial  pills, 
Often,  from  its  colour,  called  the  blue  pill,  i. 
Take  of  mercury,  two  drachms  ;  confection  of  i 
red  roses,  three  drachms;  liquorice-root,  pow- 
dered,  a  drachm.  Rub  the  mercury  with  the  | 
confection,  until  the  globules  disappear;  then  j 
add  the  liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole  to-  I 
gether  until  they  are  thoroughly  imeorporated.  n 
An  alterative  and  anti-venereal  pill,  which  mostly  ti 
acts  on  the  bowels  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity  (J 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  venereal  disease,  fcj 
and  therefore  requires  the  addition  of  opium,  ti 
The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple,  fej 
Three  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  mer-  H 
cury.  Joined  with  the  squill  pill,  it  forms  an  [ 
excellent  expectorant  and  alterative  in  asthmas  *1 
attended  with  visceral  obstruction,  and  an  effi-  al 
cacious  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

Plt.ULiE  HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDI  COJtPOSITJE.  M 

Compound  pills  of  chloride  of  mercury.  Take  ff 
of  chloride  of  mercury,  oxy-sulphuret  of  anti-  |ij 
mony,  of  each  two  drachms ;  guaiacum  resin,  U 
powdered,  half  an  ounce;  treacle,  two  drachms,  n 
Rub  the  chloride  of  mercury,  first  with  the  :  t 
oxy-sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  then  with  the  1 1: 
guaiacum  resin  and  treacle,  until  they  are  in-  -Ji 
corporated.  This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  forH 
the  famed  Plummer’s  pill.  It  is  exhibited  as  anbl 
alterative  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  especially  cuta-H 
neous  eruptions,  pains  of  the  venereal  or  rheu-jlr 
matic  kind,  cancerous  and  scirrhous  affections,  1H| 
and  chronic  ophthalmia.  The  dose  is  from  fivejipi 
to  ten  grains.  In  about  five  grains  of  the  massH 
there  is  one  grain  of  the  submuriate  of  mcrcury.H 

PiluljE  hydrarcyiu  ionini.  Fills  of  iodideMi 
of  mercury.  Take  of  iodide  of  mercury  ajltc 
drachm  ;  confection  of  dog-roses,  three  drachms  ;Hx 
powdered  ginger,  a  drachm.  Beat  them  to-l-iu 
gether  till  they  are  incorporated.  The  dose  is|  |  > 
from  five  grains  to  ten.  For  the  virtues.  Sett  L 
Hi/drargyri  iodidum. 

PlI.UL.-E  IPECACUANH.1E  COM  POSIT.-E.  Com-M' 

pound  pills  of  ipecacuanha.  Take  of  compouncIH 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  three  drachms;  squillM; 
fresh-dried,  aminoniaeum,  each  a  drachm  ;  mix  [If 
ture  of  acacia  as  much  as  may  be  sufficiently 
Beat  them  together  until  incorporated.  Thesilp 
pills  are  anodyne,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

PiLUL.-E  rhei  com  posit. K.  Compound  pilljji 
of  rhubarb.  Take  of  rhubarb,  powdered,  ail  i n 
ounce;  aloes,  powdered,  six  drachms;  myrrlitl 
powdered,  half  an  ounce;  soap  a  drachm  ;  oil  oil* 
carraway  half  a  fluid  drachm;  syrup  as  much  alia 
may  be  sufficient;  mix  the  powders  togetheilj) 
then  beat  the  whole  together  until  incorporated!  j  1 
These  pills  form  a  good  stomachic  laxative  M 
Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
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Pit.ur.yE  sagapf/ni  composite.  Compound 
pills  ot  sagapenum.  Take  of  sagapcnum  an 
ounce;  aloes  half  a  drachm;  syrup  of  ginger  as 
much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Beat  them  together 
until  incorporated.  These  are  laxative  and  anti- 
spasmodic.  Dose,  five  to  ten  grains. 

Pilulje  saponis  cum  opio.  Pills  of  soap  and 
opium  ;  formerly  called  pile  la;  saponacecc.  'J  ake 
ot  hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  hard 
soap,  two  ounces.  Beat  them  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  dose  is 
from  three  to  ten  grains.  Five  grains  of  the 
mass  contain  one  of  opium. 

Pilulje  scillje  composite.  Compound  squill 
pills,  lake  of  squill-root,  fresh  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered,  a  drachm  ;  ginger-root,  powdered,  am- 
moniacum  powdered,  ot  each  two  drachms ; 

■  syrup  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Mix  the 
powders  together,  then  beat  them  with  the  soap, 
and  add  the  syrup,  so  as  to  give  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence.  An  expectorant  and  diuretic  pill, 
mostly  administered  in  the  cure  of  asthma  and 
dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

PiLULiE  STY/UACIS  compo.sit.e.  Compound 
pills  of  storax.  Piluleee  Slyrace.  Take  of  purified 

■  storax  three  drachms;  hard  opium,  powdered, 

•  saffron,  each  a  drachm.  Beat  them  together  until 

incorporated.  1  hese  pills  are  balsamic,  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  slightly  expectorant.  They  are  used 
in  chronic  pulmonary  affections.  Dose  from 
I  gr-  iii-  to  gr.  x. 

PI'L US.  (ITiAoj,  wool  carded.) 

I.  In  Anatomy,  the  short  hair  which  is  found 
;all  over  the  body.  The  hair  of  the  head,  eve- 
brows,  and  eyelids,  are  termed  jrili  congeniti, 

* because  they  grow  in  vtcro ;  and  that  which 
{grows  from  the  surface  of  the  body  after  birth, 
ipili  postgeniti.  See  Capillus . 

II-  In  Botany,  a  hair:  which,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  is  an  excretory  duct  of  a  bristle-like 
form.  They  are  fine,  slender,  cylindrical,  flex¬ 
ible  bodies,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  her- 
•baceous  parts  of  plants.  Some  of  them  are  the 
excretory  ducts  of  glands,  but  many  of  them  are 
not;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  opinion  of  their  use  to  the  plant.  When 
placed  under  the  microscope  they  appear  to  be 
membraneous  tubes,  articulated  in  the  majority 
Jf  instances,  often  punctured,  and  in  some  plants, 
as  the  Borago  laxiflora,  covered  with  warts.  They 
we  either  simple  or  undivided,  compound  or 
Branched. 

1.  I 'ili  simplices.  The  most  common  form 
the  simple  hair  is  that  of  a  jointed  thread, 
generally  too  flexible  to  support  itself,  and  thus 
most  commonly  found  bent  and  waved.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  degree  of  firmness,  its  quantity, 
inu  tiie  mode  of  its  application  to  the  surfaces  of 
t  erns  and  leaves,  it  constitutes  the  characteristic 
'  surfaces :  thus  the  surface  is  termed  pilosus, 
mil},  when  the  hairs  are  few  and  scattered, 
put  conspicuous,  as  in  Hieracium  pilosella ;  — 
,"'00lly’  w*lc‘"  ">ey  are  complicated,  but 
ertheler  s  the  single  hairs  are  distinguishable, 
m  erbascum;  —  lomenlosus,  shaggy,  when 
ty  are  so  thickly  matted  that  the  individual 
bnJ.  Can"ot  1,0  distinguished,  and  when  (lie 
.  ition  ol  the  hair  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
5  >  being  at  the  same  time  straight,  or  very 
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slightly  curved,  and  thick,  although  unmatted: 
it  constitutes  the  silky  surface,  as  is  seen  on  the 
leaves  of  Potenlilla  anserina,  and  Achemil/a  al- 
pina.  In  some  instances  the  simple  hair  is  firm 
enough  to  support  itself  erect;  in  which  case  it 
is  usually  awl-shaped,  and  the  articulations  are 
shorter  towards  the  base,  as  in  liryonia  alba. 
It  does  not  always,  however,  terminate  in  a 
point,  but  sometimes  in  a  small  knob,  as  in  the 
newly-evolved  succulent  shoots  of  ligneous  plants, 
Belladonna,  See.  In  some  instances  also,  as  on 
the  under  disk  of  the  leaves  of  the  Symphytum 
officinale,  the  simple  hair  is  hooked  towards  its 
apex,  which  occasions  the  velvety  feeling  when 
the  finger  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  these 
leaves,  the  convex  part  of  the  curve  of  the  hair 
being  that  only  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
finger.  Another  variety  of  the  simple  hair  is 
that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  glanduloso- 
ciliata:  it  is  a  slender  hollow  thread,  supporting 
a  small,  cup-shaped,  glandular  body,  and  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  stipate  gland. 

2.  Pili  compositi  are  either  plumosus,  feathery, 
which  is  a  simple  hair  with  other  hairs  attached 
to  it  laterally,  as  in  Hieracium  vndulatum ;  or  it 
is  ramosus,  branched,  that  is  lateral  hairs  arc 
given  oil'  from  common  stalks,  as  on  the  petiole 
of  the  gooseberry  leaf,  or  it  consists  of  an  erect 
firm  stem,  from  the  summit  of  which  smaller 
hairs  diverge  in  every  direction,  as  in  Marrubium 
pcregrinuni;  or  it  is  stellatus,  star-like,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  simple  diverging  awl- 
shaped  hairs,  springing  from  a  common  centre, 
which  is  a  small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis,  as  on 
the  leaves  of  marsh  mallow.  Some  authors  have 
applied  the  term  ramenta  to  small,  flat,  or  strop- 
like  hairs  which  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  some 
Thomson.  See  Pubes- 


of  the  genus  Begonia. 


I’ime'nta.  ( a ,  re.  f.  ;  from  pimienta,  the 
Spanish  for  pepper. )  See  Myrtvs  pimento. 

Time  nto.  See  Myrtus  pimento. 

Pimpernel.  See  Anagallis  arvensis. 
Pimpernel,  water.  See  Veronica  beccabnnsa. 

1  I  MIT  Nil  LLA.  (a,  er.  f.  ;  quasi  bipinella, 
or  bipenula,  from  the  double  pennate  order  of 
Us  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lmnsean  system.  Class,  Penlandria ; 
Order,  Digynia.  Pimpinella. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Pimpi- 
nella  alba  and  niagna. 

Pimpinella  alba.  A  variety  of  the  pimpi- 
nclla  magna,  the  root  of  which  is  indifferently 
used  with  that  of  the  greater  pimpinella.  The 
pimpinella  sarifraga  was  also  so  called. 

Pimpinella  ani'sum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  anise  plant ;  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 

Anisum,  and  Anisinn  vu/gare.  Pimpinella _ 

folds  radicalibus  trijidis  incisis ,  of  Linnaeus.  A 
native  of  Egypt.  Anise-seeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish  taste. 
An  essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are  prepared 
from  them,  which  are  employed  in  flatulencies 
and  gripes,  to  which  children  are  more  especially 
subject:  also  in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  and  loss  of  tone  in  the  primic  vice. 

Pimpinella  italica.  See  Sanguisorbee. 

Pimpinella  magna.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  greater  pimpinella;  called  also  Pimpi- 
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n clla  nigra.  The  root  lias  boon  extolled  by  some 
in  the  euro  of  erysipelatous  ulcerations,  tinea 
capitis,  rheumatism,  and  oilier  diseases. 

Pimpinella  nigra.  See  Pimpinella  magna. 

Pimi’in ella  saxi'Fraga.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Burnet  saxifrage  :  formerly  called  Tra- 
gosclinuni.  Several  species  of  pimpinella  were 
formerly  used  officinally ;  but  the  roots  which 
obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  this 
species  of  saxifrage,  the  Pimpinella — foliispin- 
natis,  foliolis  radicalibus  subrotundis,  surnmis  line- 
aribus,  of  Linnaeus.  They  have  an  unpleasant 
smell,  and  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  taste  :  they 
are  recommended  by  several  writers  as  a  sto¬ 
machic  :  in  the  way  of  gargle,  they  have  been 
employed  for  dissolving  viscid  mucus,  and  to 
stimulate  the  tongue,  when  that  organ  becomes 
paralytic. 

Pin  and  web.  An  old  English  vernacular 
name  for  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

“  The  tunicle  called  cornea  sometimes  loseth 
its  colour  and  brightness,  sometimes  it  grows 
thick  by  dryness,  as  in  old  men,  and  is  incurable ; 
sometimes  gross  humours  are  fastened  to  it  by 
reason  of  inflammation,  sometimes  by  resolving 
medicines,  the  thinner  humours  are  dissolved, 
and  the  thicker  remain ;  or,  by  the  use  of  cold  me¬ 
dicines,  the  humours  are  thickened  and  a  white 
humour  is  contracted,  which  is  called  by  some 
Lcucoma,  by  others  Albugo,  commonly  a  Pin 
and  Wei  —  Tanner's  Hidden  Treasures  of  the 
Art  of  Physick. 

Pinaste'llum.  (From  pinus,  the  pine-tree: 
so  called,  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
pine-tree.)  See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

Pine.  See  Pinus. 

Pine-apple.  See  Bromelia  ananas. 

Pine-thistle.  See  Atractylis  gummifera.  ■ 

Pinea.  See  Pinus  pmea. 

PI'NEAL.  ( Pinealis ;  from  pinea,  a  pine¬ 
apple  :  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that 
fruit.)  Formed  like  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 

Pineal  gland.  Glandula  pinealis.  Cona- 
rium.  A  small  heart-shaped  boor,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  situated  immediately  over  the  cor¬ 
pora  quadrigemina  in  the  brain.  See  Encepha- 
los.  It  was  whimsically  imagined  by  Des¬ 
cartes  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sold. 

Pineus  purgans.  See  Jalropha  curcas. 

PINGUE'DINOUS.  [ Pinguedi  nosits ;  from 
pinguis,  fat.)  batty;  greasy. 

Pingue'do.  (o,  onis.  f . ;  from  pinguis,  fat.) 
See  Fat. 

PINGUECULA,  (a,  m.  t.  :  from  pinguis, 
fat:  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the 
touch.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diandria;  Order  Monogynia. 

‘1.  The  name  of  a  form  of  pterygium.  See 
Pten/gium. 

PiNGUicuLA  vulgaris.  Sanicula  montana. 
Sanicula  eboracensis.  Viola  palustris.  Liparis. 
Cucullata.  JDodecatlieon  Plinii.  Butterwort, 
<„■  Yorkshire  sanicle.  The  remarkable  unctu- 
ositv  of  this  plant  has  caused  it  to  be  applied  to 
chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum  to  the  hair.  Decoc¬ 
tions  of  the  leaves  in  broths  are  used  by  the 
common  people  in  W  ales  as  a  cathartic. 

Pinhones  indiei.  See  Jalropa  curi  as. 
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PI'NIC.  (Pinions ;  from  pinus,  the  fir.) 
Appertaining  to  the  lir. 

1*1  Ntc  acid.  Acidum  pinicum.  In  the  co¬ 
lophony  of  France,  or  resin,  which  is  obtained 
in  all  probability  from  the  Pinaster  or  Pinus 
maritima,  Mons.  Baup  has  found  a  substance  I 
which  crystallises  in  triangular  plates,  soluble 
in  about  four  parts  of  alkohol,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  It  reacts  like  an  acid,  and  neutralises 
alkal  ine  matter. 

Pink,  Indian.  See  Spigelia. 

PI'NNA.  (a,  re.  f.  Uirva,  a  wing. )  1.  The  j 

name  of  the  latter  and  inferior  part  of  the  nose,  I 
and  the  broad  part  of  the  ear. 

2.  The  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf.  See  I.eaf. 

Pinna'cultjm.  (Dim.  of  pinna,  a  wing.)  A  | 

pinnacle  :  applied  formerly  to  the  uvula,  from  ! 
its  shape. 

PINNATI'FID.  I’innatifdus.  Leaves! 
which  are  cut  transversely  into  several  oblong  b 
parallel  segments;  as  in  Ipomosis,  and  Myri-  l1 
ophyll u  m  verticillat  uni . 

PINNA'TUS.  Pinnate.  Applied  to  a  leaf  I 
which  has  several  leaflets  proceeding  laterally  fi 
from  one  stalk.  It  refers  especially  to  the  leaf;  9 
whereas  alatus  relates  to  the  stem  or  leaf-stalk.  I  a 
There  are  several  kinds:  — 

1.  Folium pinnatum  cumimpari,  with  an  oddi  | 
or  terminal  leaflet ;  as  in  roses. 

2  Cirrosum,  with  a  tendril,  when  furnishedU 
with  a  tendril  instead  of  the  odd  leaflet ;  as  ini; 
the  pea  and  vetch  tribe. 

3.  Abrupt i  pinnatum,  abruptly,  without  eitheril 
a  terminal  leaflet  or  a  tendril;  as  in  the  genuslf 
Mimosa. 

4.  Opposite  pinnatum,  oppositely,  when  thef.iJ 
leaflets  are  opposite  or  in  pairs  ;  as  in  saintfoindfc 
roses,  and  Slum  august  folium. 

5.  Alternatim  pinnatum,  alternately,  whenrn 
they  are  alternate ;  as  in  Amorplia  frulicosa. 

6.  Interrupte  pinnatum,  interruptedly,  wher*|* 
the  principal  leaflets  are  ranged  alternately  witll  jli 
an  intermediate  series  of  smaller  ones  ;  as  in  tyi'li 
rccafilipendula,  and  ulmaria. 

7.  Articulate  pinnatum,  jointedly,  with  api ) 
parent  joints  in  the  common  foot -stalk ;  as  ill  (d 
IVeinmannia  pinnata. 

8.  Decursicc  pinnatum,  decurrently,  when  till  i 
leaflets  are  decurrent;  as  in  Eryngium  campestrm^ 

9.  Lyrato -pinnatum,  in  a  lyrate  tnanneiHl 
having  the  terminal  leaflet  largest,  and  the  real 
gradually  smaller  as  they  approach  the  base,  rijd 
in  Erysimum  prcccox ;  and  with  intermediatf pi 
smaller  leaflets,  as  in  Geuni  rimle,  and  the  con  !l| 
mon  turnip. 

10.  Verticillato-pinnatum,  in  a  whorled  mail  i  d 
ner,  the  leaflets  cut  into  five  divaricated  se:|  nil 
ments,  embracing  the  footstalk;  as  in  Siu  I ffl 
verticillat  u  in. 

l’PNNULA.  (a,rr.f.)  The  leaflet  of  bipi  I  I  . 
nate  and  tripinnate  leaves. 

PINNUI.ATUS.  Pinnulate:  applied  jU 
the  leaflet  of  a  winged  leaf  when  it  is  again  sul  rtp 
divided. 

Pl'NUS.  (us,  i.  and  tis.  f.)  The  nanlj  i 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrcan  system!  a 
Class,  Monrecia ;  Order,  Monadelphia.  Til' 
pine  tree. 

Pinus  aides. 


The  fir,  called  formerly  £/H 


tin 

Rwlcia.  The  Norway  spruce  fir,  which  affords 
the  burgundy  pitch  and  common  frankincense. 

].  Pi. r  burgundica,  from  the  place  it  was 
made  at.  Fix  arida.  The  prepared  resin  of 
the  Finns  nines — fo/iis  solitariis,  subtetragonis 
lacutiusculis  elistichis,  7-amis  infra  nudis  conis  cy- 
ilindraccis,  of  Linnmus.  It  is  obtained  by  inci¬ 
sion  through  the  bark.  The  different  portions 
sire  collected,  fused  in  boiling  water,  and  cleansed 
by  pressing  through  canvass  cloths.  When 
■genuine  it  has  a  very  peculiar  odour  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  brittle  in  cold  weather,  it  assumes  a  tena¬ 
cious  viscidity  when  gently  heated  or  kneaded  in 
the  warm  hand.  It  therefore  forms  an  excellent 
adhesive  and  gently  stimulating  plaster,  exciting 
■some  degree  of  irritation,  and  often  a  slight 
■serous  exudation  from  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  will  remain  adherent  to  the  cuticle 
•for  a  long  time  ;  and  is  beneficially  applied  to 
the  thorax  in  catarrhal  affections,  and  to  the 
loins  in  rheumatism  and  lumbago.  These 
■plasters,  independently  of  the  irritation  of  the 
•*sk i n  which  they  excite,  are  useful  merely  as 
(keeping  the  part  warm  and  supported.  It  is 
customary  with  apothecaries  to  keep  Burgundy 
pitch  in  a  small  ladle,  or  old  saucepan,  and  to 
remelt  the  same  portion  repeatedly,  by  which  it 
loses  its  characteristic  adhesiveness  and  irritating 
quality,  and  is  little  more  active  than  common 
resin.  It  should  always  be  applied  fresh,  and 
ppread  upon  the  leather  with  the  aid  of  as  little 
■neat  as  possible.  Upon  some  skins,  a  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch  plaster,  or  any  similar  application, 
creates  incessant  itching,  and  excites  a  pimply 
eruption,  attended  by  almost  intolerable  irri¬ 
tation,  so  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  it  within  a  few  hours  after  its  application: 
tin  these  instances,  however,  it  often  does  great 
service,  especially  in  chronic  rheumatism,  where 
t  may  thus  prove  almost  as  effectual  as  a  blister. 

2.  Abietis  resina  .-  called  also,  Thus.  Com¬ 
mon  frankincense.  This  is  a  spontaneous  ex¬ 
udation,  and  is  brought  in  small  masses  or  tears, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  but  partly  and  purest 
rom  I ranee.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
noses  as  Burgundy  pitch. 

Binus  balsamea.  The  systematic  name  of 
■he  balsam  of  Gilead  fir-tree,  which  affords  the 
-anada  balsam.  1  he  Canada  balsam  is  one  of 
he  purest  turpentines.  For  its  properties,  see 
Turpentine. 

Pixus  cedrus.  The  wood  of  this  species, 
edar  wood,  is  very  odorous,  more  fragrant  than 
hat  of  the  fir,  and  it  possesses  similar  virtues. 

Binus  cembra.  This  affords  the  Carpathian 
lalsain,  and  Brianyon  turpentine,  and  the  shoots 
•he  Riga  balsam,  by  distillation.  This  balsam, 
.ailed  Oleum germanis,  and  Oleum  carpathicum, 
ts obtained  botli  by  wounding  the  young  branches 
»f  the  Finns — folds  tjuinis,  levibus,  of  Linnaeus, 
by  boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted  with 
turpentine,  and  comes  to  us  in  a  very  liquid  and 
pellucid  state,  rather  white. 

PtNus  larix.  The  tree  which  gives  us  the 
’garic  and  Venice  turpentine.  The  larch  tree. 
t.urij.  ]  iaus — folds  fasciculatis  mollibus  obtu- 

ii "sculis  bracleis  extra  squamas  strobilorum  exlan- 
tnis.  Hurt.  Kew.  f he  Venice  turpentine  issues 
spontaneously  through  the  bark.  It  is  usually  1 
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thinner  than  any  of  the  other  sorts ;  of  a  clear 
whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour;  a  hot,  pun¬ 
gent,  bitterish,  disagreeable  taste  ;  and  a  strong 
smell,  without  any  thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  Chian  kind.  Orenlmrgh  gum,  and  Bri- 
anpon  manna,  exude  from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 
See  Turpentine. 

1’inus  vicea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
silver  fir,  or  common  fir.  From  it  is  obtained 
the  Strasburgh  turpentine,  by  puncturing  the 
small  vesicles  of  the  bark  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  common  turpentine  by  larger  in¬ 
cisions. 

Binus  pinea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
stone  pine-tree.  The  young  and  fresh  fruit  of 
this  plant  are  eaten  in  some  countries  in  the 
same  manner  as  almonds  are  here,  either  alone 
or  with  sugar.  They  are  nutritive,  aperient, 
and  diuretic, 

Binus  pumi'lio.  Mountain  pine.  Mugho 
pine.  The  turpentine  called  Hungarian  balsam 
exudes  from  this  tree,  and  it  is  also  procured  by 
pressing  the  cones. 

Binus  syi.vestuis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Scotch  fir.  Finns  — folds  germ  in  is  rigidis , 
conis  ovato-conicis  longitudine  folio-rum  subge- 
minis  basi  rotundatis,  of  Linnmus,  which  affords 
the  following  offieinals  :  — 

1.  Common  turpentine  is  the  juice  which  flows 
out  on  the  tree  being  wounded  in  hot  weather. 
See  Turpentine. 

2.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  mostly  with  water,  in  which  case  yel¬ 
low  resin  is  left;  but  if  without  addition,  the 
residuum  is  common  resin,  or  colophony.  The 
oil  is  ordered  to  be  purified  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
See  Oleum  terebinthince  rectifcatum 

3.  When  the  cold  begins  to  check  the  exuda¬ 
tion  of  the  juice  from  the  tree,  a  part  concretes 
in  the  wounds;  which  is  collected  and  termed 
galipot,  in  Brovence,  harms  in  Guienne,  some¬ 
times  also  white  resin,  when  thoroughly  hardened 
by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  See  Resina  flava 
and  alba. 

4.  The  Fix  liquida,  or  tar,  is  produced  by 
cutting  the  wood  into  pieces,  which  arc  enclosed 
in  a  large  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  well  known  for  its  economical  uses.  Tar- 
water,  or  water  impregnated  with  the  more  so¬ 
luble  parts  of  tar,  was  some  time  ago  a  very 
fashionable  remedy  in  a  variety  of  complaints, 
but  in  the  present  practice  it  is  not  much  used.’ 

5.  Common  pitch  is  tar  inspissated  ;  it  is 
now  termed  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  Fix  nigra. 

BBBER.  (er,  eris.  n.  Ueirepi;  from  m-Kroi, 
to  concoct :  because  by  its  heat  it  assists  di¬ 
gestion.)  Bepper.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Dian- 
dria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Piper  album.  See  Piper  nigrum,. 

Piper  brasilianum.  See  Capsicum. 

Piper  caleculicum.  See  Capsicum. 

Piper  caryophijllalum.  See  Myrtus. 

Piper  caudatum ,  See  Piper  cubeba. 

Piper  cuhe'ua.  The  plant,  the  berries  of 
which  are  called  cubebs.  Piper  caudatum.  Cu- 
mamas.  Piper — folds  oblique  oralis,  sen  ob- 
longis  venosis  acutis,  spica  solitaria  pednncnluta 
upposilifol ia,  fructibu s  pedicellalis,  of  Linmcus. 
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The  dried  berries  are  of  an  ash-brown  colour, 
generally  wrinkled,  and  resembling  pepper,  but 
furnished  each  with  a  slender  stalk.  They  arc 
a  warm  spice,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  mode¬ 
rately  pungent  taste,  imported  from  Java,  and 
may  be  exhibited  in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy 
medicines  are  indicated,  but  they  are  inferior 
to  pepper.  Of  late  they  have  been  successfully 
given  internally  in  the  cure  of  the  common 
gleet  and  clap.  Mr.  Crawford  informs  us  that 
they  are  the  common  remedy  in  Bengal  and 
Java,  where  it  yields  very  soon  to  their  use. 
Well  pounded,  about  half  a  drachm,  or  a  dessert 
spoonful,  is  given  three  times  a  day  ;  during 
which  time,  all  heating  aliments  are  to  be  ab¬ 
stained  from. 

Piper  decorticatum.  White  pepper. 

Piper  favasci.  The  clove  berry  tree. 

Piper  Guineense.  See  Capsicum. 

Piper  Hispanicum.  See  Capsicum. 

Piper  Iudicum.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  Jamaicensu.  See  Mijrlus  pimenta. 

1’iper  j.ongum.  Macropiper.  Acapatli.  Catu 
tripali.  Pimpilim.  Long  pepper.  Piper  — fo¬ 
lds  cordatis  peliolalis  sessilibusijue,  of  Linnams. 
The  berries  or  grains  of  this  plant  are  gathered 
while  green,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
when  they  change  to  a  blackish  or  dark  grey 
colour.  They  possess  precisely  the  same  qua¬ 
lities  as  the  Cayenne  pepper,  only  in  a  weaker 
degree. 

Piper  Lusitanicum.  See  Capsicum. 

Piper  murale.  See  Sedum  acre. 

Piper  nigrum.  Mclanopiper.  Molagocodi. 
J.ada.  Piper  aromaticum.  Black  pepper. 
This  species  of  pepper  is  obtained  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  Piper — folds  ovatis  septem- 
nerviis  glabris,  petiolis  simplicissiinis ,  ot  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  peppers.  The  black  and  white  pepper 
are  both  obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  dif¬ 
ference  depending  on  their  preparation  and 
degrees  of  maturity.  Pelletier  has  extracted  a 
new  vegetable  principle  from  black  pepper,  in 
which  the  active  part  of  the  grain  resides,  to 
which  the  name  of  piperine  is  given.  To  obtain 
it,  black  pepper  was  digested  repeatedly  in  al- 
kohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  a  fatty 
resinous  matter  was  left.  This,  on  being  washed 
in  warm  water,  became  of  a  good  green  colour. 
It  had  a  hot  and  burning  taste  ;  dissolved  readily 
in  alkohol,  less  so  in  ether.  Concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  gave  it  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  The 
alkoholic  solution  after  some  days  deposited 
crystals,  which  were  purified  by  repeated  crys¬ 
tallisation  in  alkohol  and  ether.  They  then 
formed  colourless  four-sided  prisms,  with  single 
inclined  terminations.  They  have  scarcely  any 
taste.  Boiling  water  dissolves  a  small  portion  ; 
but  not  cold  water.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  from  which  combination  feather- formed  j 
crystals  are  obtained.  This  substance  fuses  at 
2iV  E.  The  fatty  matter  left  after  extracting 
the  piperine,  is  solid  at  a  temperature  near  , 
but  liquefies  at  a  slight  heat.  It  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  is  very  slightly 
volatile,  tending  rather  to  decompose  than  to 
rise  in  vapour.  It  may  be  considered  as  com¬ 
posed  of  two  oils,  one  volatile  and  balsamic, 
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the  other  more  fixed,  and  containing  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  pepper. 

PFPERINE.  The  active  principle  of  pep-  I 
per.  See  Piper  nigrum. 

Piperi  tis.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  piper,  pepper:  I 
so  called  because  its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting  | 
like  pepper  to  the  taste.)  The  herb  dittany,  I 
also  lepidium  and  peppermint. 

PIPE  III/PUS.  (From  piper,  pepper.)  1 
Peppered. 

Piperi'ive.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  I 
in  Linnams’s  Fragments  of  a  natural  Method,  I 
consisting  of  the  Piper,  and  such  as,  like  it,  1 
have  flowers  in  a  thick  spike. 

PISIFORM.  (Pisiformis ;  from  pisum,  a  L 
pea,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Pea-like. 

PisiFohtME  os.  The  fourth  bone  of  the  first  j 
row  of  the  carpus. 

Pismire.  See  Formica  rufa. 

Pis-a-bed.  See  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

PissAsrriA'LTUS.  (From  irujaa,  pitch,  and  p 
aatpalros,  bitumen.)  The  thicker  kind  of  rock-  in 
oil. 

I’lSTA'CI  A.  (a,  ee.  f.  ThiXTaKia,  supposed  jd 
to  be  a  Syrian  word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  la 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Diwciu  ;  |j 
Order,  Pentandria. 

Pistaci a  lentiscus.  The  systematic  name  kj 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  masticli.  Masliche.  id 
Masti.r.  Pislacia — folds  abrupte  pinnatis.  foli-W 
olis  lanceolatis,  of  Linuams.  A  native  of  the  I 
south  of  Europe.  In  the  island  of  Chio,  thel'J 
officinal  masticli  is  obtained  most  abundantly  ;  jj 
and,  according  to  Tournefort,  by  making  trails-  irif 
verse  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  El 
whence  the  masticli  exudes  in  drops,  which  are  li 
suffered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  when,  afterl 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  their  concretion,  oil 
they  are  collected  for  use.  Masticli  is  brought  tit 
to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  transparent,  brittleH 
tears,  or  grains  :  it  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,™ 
especially  when  rubbed  or  heated ;  on  beingidj 
chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon  after  sticks  to-  ell: 
gether,  and  becomes  soft  and  white,  like  wax,»|l 
without  impressing  any  considerable  taste.  No| 
volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  this  substance  wlienMj 
j  distilled  with  water.  Pure  alkohol  and  oil  oflji 
turpentine  dissolve  it  :  water  scarcely  acts  uponifl 
it;  though  by  mastication  it  becomes  soft  and  ill 
tough,  like  wax.  When  chewed  a  little  while, KH 
however,  it  is  white,  opake,  and  brittle,  so  asjd  j 
not  to  be  softened  again  by  chewing.  Thcl 
part  insoluble  in  alkohol  much  resembles  in  iteinl 
properties  caoutchouc.  It  is  considered  to  htjjfl 
a  mild  corroborant  and  astringent;  and  as  post  Is 
|  sessing  a  balsamic  power;  it  has  been  reconi-lii 
mended  in  hannoptysis,  proceeding  from  ulcer-M  t 
alion,  leucorrluea,  debility  of  the  stomach,  atH|it| 
J  in  diarrhoeas  and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewn 
'  ing  this  drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have! I 
been  of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  aiuUu 
in  some  catarrhal  complaints:  it  is,  howeveriM 
in  the  present  day,  seldom  used  either  externalbH 
or  internally.  The  wood  abounds  with  the  re|b< 
sinous  principle  ;  and  a  tincture  may  be  oblaineill  M 
from  it,  which  is  esteemed  in  some  countrieUlfl 
in  the  cure  j)f  luemorrhages,  dysenteries,  air.  1 1 
gout, 

Pislacia  mu.  See  Vislacia  vera. 
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Pistacia  terebinth  us*  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cyprus,  Chiu, 
or  Chian  turpentine.  Terebinthiua  dc  Chio. 
This  substance  is  classed  among  the  resins.  It 
i  is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  The  best  Chio  turpentine  is  about 
I  the  consistence  of  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear, 
and  almost  transparent ;  of  a  white  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  mode- 
i  lately  warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
; similar  to  those  of  the  other  turpentines.  See 
Turpentine. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
large  tree,  which  affords  the  pistachio  nut. 
Pistacia  vera  —  foliis  inipari  pinnalis  — folio/is 
isubovatis  recurvis,  of  Linnaeus.  An  oblong 
pointed  nut,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  fil¬ 
bert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  colour, 
covered  with  a  yellow  or  greenish  skin.  Pista¬ 
chio  nuts  have  a  sweetish  unctuous  taste,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  like  the  latter, 
i afford  an  oil,  and  may  be  formed  into  an  emul- 
tsion. 

Pistachio  nut.  See  Pistacia  vera. 

Pistil.  See  Pistil/um. 

PISTILLl'FEROUS.  [PistiUiferus  ;  from 
pistillwm,  a  pistil,  and  fero,  to  hear.)  Pistil¬ 
hearing:  applied  to  flowers  or  florets  which 
contain  one  or  more  pistils,  but  no  stamens. 

PISTI'LLUAI.  (u/n,  i.  n.  ;  a  pestle,  from 
its  likeness.)  A  pistil  or  pointal  :  the  female 
genital  organ  of  a  flower,  which,  being  no  less 
•essential  than  the  male,  stands  within  them  in 
Ithe  centre  of  the  flower.  Litmams  believed 
.the  pistil  to  originate  from  the  pith,  and  the  sta- 
anens  from  the  wood  ;  and  hence  constructed 
an  ingenious  hypothesis  relative  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  vegetables,  which  is  not  destitute  of 
•observations  and  analogies  to  support  it,  but  not 
countenanced  by  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  parts : 

A  pistil  consists  of  three  parts:  — 

1.  The  germen,  or  rudiment  of  the  young 
fruit  and  seed,  which  of  course  is  essential. 

-•  The  stylus ,  or  style,  various  in  length  and 
thickness,  sometimes  wanting,  and,  when  pre¬ 
sent,  serving  merely  to  elevate  the  third  part. 

3.  The  stigma,  which  is  indispensable.  The 
A icotiana  tabacum  has  these  organs  well  dis¬ 
played. 

Pistolo'chia.  (From  maros,  faithful,  and 
ko^eia,  parturition  :  so  called,  because  it  was 
•thought  to  promote  delivery.)  Birth  wort.  See 
Aristolochia. 

PI'SUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  XUaov.)  The  name 
bf  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  ■ 
Wecanilria.  The  pea. 

Pi  sum  sativum.  The  common  pea.  A  very 
•nutritious,  but  somewhat  flatulent  article  of 
•ood,  of  which  there  are  very  many  varieties. 

Pitch.  See  Pin  us  sylvestris. 

Pilch,  Burgundy.  See  Pinus  allies. 

Pilch,  Jews'.  See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pilch -tree.  See  Pinus  aides. 

Pilcher-shaped.  Urceolatus.  See  Jlscidiatus. 

J-itta'cium.  (  Umauiuv ;  from  7riTra,  pitch.) 

A  Pitch  plaster. 

Pitto'ta.  (VliTTarra ;  from  irirra,  pitch.) 
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Medicines  in  which  pitch  was  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient. 

PITUI'TA.  (o,  a.  f.)  Phlegm;  that  is, 
viscid  mucus. 

PITU'ITAIIY.  Pituitarius.  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  phlegm. 

Pituitary  body.  See  Pilui'  .ry  gland. 

Pituitary  gland.  Glandula  piiuitaria.  Cor¬ 
ims  pituitarium.  A  process  of  the  brain  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  duplieature  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  See  En- 
cephalos. 

Pituitary  membrane.  Membrana piiuitaria. 
Schneiderian  membrane.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  that  lines  the  nostrils,  and  sinuses  com¬ 
municating  with  the  nose,  is  so  called,  because 
it  secretes  the  mucus  of  those  parts,  to  which 
the  ancients  assigned  the  name  of pituila. 

PI  1  A  if  BASIS.  ( t  s ,  is.  f.  ;  from  lUTvpov, 
bran:  so  named  from  its  bnuny-like  appear¬ 
ance.)  A  genus  in  the  seco  order,  or  scaly 
diseases,  of  Dr.  Willan’s  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular  patches  of 
small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  form  and  sepa¬ 
rate,  but  never  collect  into  crusts,  nor  are  at¬ 
tended  with  redness  or  in;  n.  ion,  as  in  the 
lepra  and  scaly  tetter.  Dr.  .an  distinguishes 
pityriasis  from  the  porrigo  of  the  Latins,  which 
has  a  more  extensive  signification,  ..id  compre¬ 
hends  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  terminating  in 
ulceration  ;  whereas  the  former  is,  by  the  best 
Greek  authors,  represented  as  always  dry  and 
scaly.  Thus,  according  to  Alexander  and  Pau- 
lus,  pityriasis  is  characterised  by  “  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  slight  furfuraceous  ubstances  from  the 
surface  of  the  head,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
without  ulceration.”  Their  account  of  this  ap¬ 
pearance  is  conformable  to  experience;  and  the 
two  varieties  of  it  which  they  have  pointed  out 
may  be  denominated.  Pityriasis  capitis,  and 
Pityriasis  versicolor. 

1  •  Pityriasis  capitis,  when  affects  very  youno- 
infants,  is  termed  by  nurse  the  dandriff.  It 
appears  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  and 
temples,  as  a  slight  whitish  scurf  set  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe  ;  on  other  parts  of  the  head  there 
are  large  scales,  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
flat,  and  semipellucid.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy  scalp, 
being  close  together  and  imbricated.  A  similar 
appearance  may  take  place  in  adults  ;  but  it  is 
usually  the  effect  of  lepra,  scaly  tetter,  or  some 
general  disease  of  the  skin. 

Elderly  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capitis  in 
nearly  the  same  form  as  infants  ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  this  complaint  in  old  people 
occasions  larger  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle.  The 
remedies  are,  a  regular  ablution  of  the  scalp 
with  soap  and  water,  or  an  alkaline  or  weak 
spirituous  lotion,  for  which  purpose  the  hair  must 
be  removed  if  not  thin. 

2.  The  Pityriasis  rubra  occurs  most  frequently 
in  advanced  life,  and  is  the  result  of  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  portions  of  the  skin  affected 
somewhat  resembling  in  this  respect  the  psori¬ 
asis  diffusa.  The  cuticle  is  at  first  only  red 
and  rough,  but  soon  becomes  mealy  or  scurfy, 
and  exfoliates,  leaving  a  similar  red  cuticle 
underneath,  which  undergoes  the  like  process  • 
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the  scaliness  becoming  greater  as  the  exfoliation 
is  repeated.  This  complaint  is  attended  with 
n  dry  and  unperspiring  surface,  a  troublesome 
itching,  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness.  There  is 
also  a  general  langour  and  restlessness.  When 
the  redness  and  scales  disappear,  the  patches  are 
left  of  a  yellowish  or  a  sallow  hue.  But  the 
whole  process  is  liable  to  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  and  the  disease  to  be  thus  greatly  pro¬ 
longed. 

This  form  of  the  disease  is  removed  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  antimonials  with  the  decoction  of 
woods,  and  the  warm  sea-water  bath.  It  is 
also  materially  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the 
tinctura  vcratri.  Where  the  irritability  of  the 
skin  is  not  very  great,  a  gently  restringent 
lotion  or  ointment,  containing  a  portion  of 
borax  or  alum,  and  super-acetate  of  lead,  may 
be  applied  to  the  parts  affected  with  advantage. 

3.  The  Pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects  the 
arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  diffused  very 
irregularly  ;  and  being  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  usual  skin  colour,  it  exhibits  a  sin¬ 
gular  chequered  appearance.  These  irregular 
patches,  which  are  at  first  small,  and  of  a  brown 
or  yellow  hue,  appear  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
about  the  mammae,  clavicles,  &c.  Enlarging 
gradually,  they  assume  a  tesselated  form  ;  in 
other  cases  they  are  branched,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  foliaceous  lichens  growing  on  the  bark  of 
trees  ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  discolouration 
is  not  continuous,  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
map  being  distributed  on  the  skin  like  islands, 
continents,  peninsulas,  &c.  All  the  discoloured 
parts  are  slightly  rough,  with  minute  scales, 
which  soon  fall  off",  but  are  constantly  replaced 
by  others.  'I  bis  scurf,  or  scaliness,  is  most 
conspicuous  on  the  sides  and  epigastric  region. 
The  cuticular  lines  are  somewhat  deeper  in  the 
patches  than  on  the  contiguous  parts  ;  but  there 
is  no  elevated  border,  or  distinguishing  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  discoloured  part  of  the  skin,  J 
and  that  which  retains  its  natural  colour.  The  . 
discolouration  rarely  extends  over  the  whole 
body.  It  is  strongest  and  fullest  round  the 
umbilicus,  on  the  breasts,  and  sides;  it  seldom 
appears  in  the  skin  over  the  sternum,  or  along 
the  spine  of  the  back.  Interstices  of  proper 
skin  colour,  are  more  numerous,  and  largest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  where 
the  scales  are  often  small,  distinct,  and  a  little 
depressed.  The  face,  nates,  and  lower  extremi¬ 
ties  are  least  affected  ;  the  patches  are  found 
upon  the  arms,  but  mostly  on  the  inside,  where 
they  are  distinct  and  of  different  sizes.  The 
pityriasis  versicolor  is  not  a  cuticular  disease; 
for  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded  from  any  of  the 
patches,  the  sallow  colour  remains  as  before  in 
the  skin  or  rete  mucosum.  This  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  attended  with  any  internal  dis¬ 
order,  nor  with  any  troublesome  symptom, 
except  a  little  itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting 
into  bed,  and  after  strong  exercise,  or  drinking 
warm  liquors.  There  is  in  some  cases  a  slight 
exanthema,  partially  distributed  among  the  dis¬ 
coloured  patches;  and  sometimes  an  appearance 
like  the  lichen  pilaris;  but  eruptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  permanent,  neither  do  they  pro. 
nice  any  change  in  the  original  form  of  the 


complaint.  The  duration  of  the  pityriasis  ver-| 
sicolor  is  always  considerable.  Dr.  Willan  has 
observed  its  continuance  in  some  persons  fori 
four,  five,  or  six  years.  It  is  not  limited  tol 
any  age  or  sex.  Its  causes  are  not  pointed  outl 
with  certainty.  Several  patients  have  referred! 
it  to  fruit  taken  in  too  great  quantities;  some! 
have  thought  if  was  produced  by  eating  mush-l 
rooms ,  others  by  exposure  to  sudden  alter-! 
nations  of  cold  and  heat.  In  some  individuals,! 
who  had  an  irritable  skin,jand  occasionally  usedl 
violent  exercise,  the  complaint  has  been  pro-J 
duced,  or  at  least  much  aggravated,  by  wearingl 
flannel  next  to  the  skin.  It  is  likewise  often!, 
observed  in  persons  who  have  resided  for  a  length! 
of  time  in  a  tropical  climate. 

PI  X.  (tr,  ids.  f.  ;  from  iruroa.)  Pitch. P 

See  Pinus  sylveslris. 

Pix  aricla.  See  Pinus  abies. 

Ptx  bru'tia.  A  thick  and  resinous  kind  olu 
pitch  used  by  the  ancients. 

Pi. v  J/urgundica.  See  Pinus  abics. 

Pix  lit/uida.  See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

PLACE' BO.  (1  will  please.)  An  epithel 
given  to  any  medicine  adapted  rather  to  pleasil] 
than  benefit  the  patient. 

PLACE'NTA.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  a  cake;  fronjl 
irXaKovs,  a  cake.)  The  afterbirth.  The  after! I 
birth  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shapcll 
to  a  cake.  The  membranes  of  the  ovum  havill 
usually  been  mentioned  as  two,  the  amnion  antnl 
the  chorion  ;  and  the  latter  has  again  been  din 
vided  into  the  true  and  the  false.  The  third  I 
membrane  (which,  from  its  appearance,  has  likeH 
wise  been  called  the  villous  or  spongy,  andfi 
from  the  consideration  of  it  as  the  inner  lamimhl 
of  the  uterus,  cast  off  like  the  exuvire  of  somll 
animals,  the  decidua,)  lias  been  described  b|J 
Harvey,  not  as  one  of  the  membranes  of  thpl 
ovum,  but  as  a  production  of  the  uterus.  ThlE 
following  is  the  order  of  the  membranes  of  thpl 
ovum,  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  :  —  1st,  TheiTU 
is  the  outer  or  connecting,  which  is  tlocculeniBB 
spongy,  and  extremely  vascular,  completely  inpH 
vesting  the  whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  uterusMI 
2dly,  The  middle  membrane,  which  is  nearl  l  h 
pellucid,  with  a  very  few  small  blood-vesselWJ 
scattered  over  it,  and  which  forms  a  covering  til) 
the  placenta  and  funis,  but  does  not  pass  bell 
tween  the  placenta  and  uterus,  fklly,  The  irmt  il 
membrane,  which  is  transparent,  of  a  firmiljl 
texture  than  the  others,  and  lines  the  wholIM 
ovum,  making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a  ciLM 
vering  for  die  placenta  and  funis  with  the  twin 
last.  The  ovum  is  clothed  when  it  passes  froiMJ 
the  ovarium  into  the  uterus,  where  the  first  KM 
provided  for  its  reception. 

These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state  iMfcff 
pregnancy,  cohere  slightly  to  each  other,  tliougllljlj 
in  some  ova,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluilfl 
collected  between  them,  which,  being dischargi^f 
when  one  of  the  outer  membranes  is  broke®#*] 
forms  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have  IxabM 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  false  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membraniji 
upon  or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small,  IlnlM 
and  oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early  part  ffl 
pregnancy,  seems  to  be  a  vesicle  containing  tnill-l  I 
lymph,  which  afterwards  becomes  of  a  firm,  arftM 
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apparently  fatty  texture.  This  is  called  the 
vesicula  umbi/icalis ;  but  its  use  is  not  known. 

The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and 
apparently  fleshy  substance,  different  in  its  di¬ 
ameter  in  different  subjects,  but  usually  extend¬ 
ing  about  six  inches,  or  upwards,  over  about 
one  fourth  part  of  the  outside  of  the  ovum  in 
pregnant  women.  It  is  more  than  one  inch  in 
thickness  in  the  middle,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  towards  the  circumference,  from  which 
the  membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta  is 
the  principal  medium  by  which  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  parent  and  child  is  preserved  ; 
hut  though  all  have  allowed  the  importance  of 
the  office  which  it  performs,  there  has  been  a 
variety  of  opinions  on  the  nature  of  that  office, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

The  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  is  attached 
to  the  uterus  bv  the  intervention  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  membrane,  is  lobulated  and  convex  ;  but  the 
other,  which  is  covered  with  the  amnion  and 
i  chorion,  is  concave  and  smooth,  except  the  little 
eminence  made  by  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  found  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the 
; uterus  in  two  successive  births;  and,  though  it 
i most  frequently  adheres  to  the  anterior  part,  it 
is  occasionally  fixed  to  any  other,  even  to  the  os 
uteri,  in  which  state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a 
dangerous  haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturi¬ 
tion.  The  placenta  is  composed  of  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular  sub¬ 
stance.  Of  these  vessels  there  are  two  orders, 
very  curiously  interwoven  with  each  other.  The 
•first  is  a  continuation  of  those  from  the  funis, 
■which  ramify  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  the  arteries  running  over  the  veins,  which 
■is  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  placenta;  and 
itheii,  sinking  into  its  substance,  anastomose  and 
idivide  into  innumerable  small  branches.  The 
•second  ol  der  proceeds  from  the  uterus ;  and 
these  ramify  in  a  similar  manner  with  those  from 
’the  funis,  as  appears  when  a  placenta  is  injected 
from  those  of  the  parent.  The  veins,  in  their 
ramifications,  accompany  the  arteries  as  in  other 
oarts.  There  have  been  many  different  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
-'irculates  between  the  parent  and  child,  during 
ts  continuance  in  the  uterus.  For  a  long  time 
t  was  believed  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
diem  was  uninterrupted,  and  that  the  blood, 
’’repelled  by  the  powers  of  the  parent,  pervaded,' 
a  continuance  of  the  same  force,  the  vascular 
vstem  of  the  foetus ;  but  repeated  attempts 
laving  been  made,  without  success,  to  inject  the 
K'hole  placenta,  funis,  and  foetus,  from  the  ves- 
e  s  ot  die  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus, 
rom  the  vessels  of  the  funis,  it  is  now  generally 
lowed,  that  the  two  systems  of  vessels  in  the 
'  acenta,  one  of  which  may  be  called  maternal, 
ne  otl|cr  foetal,  are  distinct.  It  is  also  admitted, 
flat  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its 
Prmation,  increase,  and  circulation,  uncon- 
•ected  with  and  totally  independent  of  the  pa- 
tnt;  except  that  the  matter  by  which  the  blood 
•he  foetus  is  formed  must  be  derived  from  the 
rf"1'  II  is  thought  that  which  has  probably 
1  eroone  some  preparatory  changes  in  its  pas- 
JJge.  through  the  uterus,  is  conducted  by  the 
mne  or  maternal  arteries  of  the  placenta  to 
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some  cells  or  small  cavities,  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
posited  ;  and  that  some  part  of  it,  or  something 
secreted  from  it,  is  absorbed  by  the  fcctal  veins 
ol  the  placenta,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the 
fmtus  for  its  nutriment.  When  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  alteration  in 
its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone  through  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  it  is  carried  by  the 
arteries  of  the  funis  to  the  placenta,  in  the  cells 
of  which  it  is  deposited,  and  then  absorbed  by 
the  maternal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  conducted 
to  the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  common 
circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it  appears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey,  that  the  pla¬ 
centa  performs  the  office  of  a  gland,  conveying 
air,  or  secreting  the  nutritious  juices  from  the 
blood  brought  from  the  parent  by  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus,  and  carried  to  the  foetus  by  the  veins 
of  the  funis,  in  a  manner  probably  not  unlike 
to  that  in  which  milk  is  secreted  and  absorbed 
from  the  breasts.  The  veins  in  the  placenta 
are  mentioned  as  the  absorbents,  because  no 
lymphatic  vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
placenta  or  funis ;  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in 
these  parts  ;  so  that  the  only  communication 
hitherto  discovered  between  the  parent  and  child, 
is  by  the  sanguineous  system.  The  proofs  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates  be¬ 
tween  the  parent  and  child  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  observations  made  upon  the  funis.  When 
it  was  supposed  that  the  child  was  supplied  with 
blood  in  a  direct  stream  from  the  parent,  it  was 
asserted  that,  on  the  division  of  the  funis,  if 
that  part  next  to  the  placenta  was  not  secured 
by  a  ligature,  the  parent  would  be  brought  into 
extreme  danger  by  the  haemorrhage  which  must 
necessarily  follow.  But  this  opinion,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  several  peculiarities  in  the 
management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is  proved 
not  to  be  true  :  for,  if  the  funis  be  compressed 
immmediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
whilst  the  circulation  in  it  is  going  on,  the  arte¬ 
ries  between  the  part  compressed  and  the  child 
throb  violently,  but  those  between  the  compres¬ 
sion  and  the  placenta  have  no  pulsation  ;  but 
the  vein  between  the  part  compressed  and  the 
placenta  swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the  feetus 
becomes  flaccid  ;  but  if,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  the  funis  be  divided,  and  that  part  next 
the  child  be  not  secured,  the  child  would  he  in 
danger  of  losing  its  life  by  the  haemorrhage  ; 
j  et  the  mother  would  suffer  no  inconvenience  if 
the  other  part  was  neglected.  It  is,  moreover, 
proved,  that  a  woman  may  die  of  an  haemorrhage 
occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  placenta,  and 
the  child  he  nevertheless  born,  after  her  death, 
in  perfect  health.  But  if  the  placenta  be  in¬ 
jured,  without  separation,  either  by  a  rupture  of 
the  vessels  which  pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or 
in  any  other  way,  the  child  being  deprived  of  its 
proper  blood,  would  perish,  yet  the  parent  mi"ht 
escape  without  injury. 

1 1.  The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  of  plants 
lias  been  called  placenta.  See  lteceptaculum. 

Placenta  febrilis.  The  ague  cake.  See 
Ague. 

Flada'rotes.  (riAaSapoTijs ;  from  7r\aSapus, 
moist,  flaccid.)  A  soft  discoloured  tumour 
within  the  eyelid. 
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Plague.  See  Pest  is. 

Plague,  black.  See  Pest  is  nigra,  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Plaice.  See  Pleuronectes  platessa. 

Plaited.  See  Plicatus. 

PLANT.  (Plant a,  ce.  f. )  An  organised  body 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  See  Body, 
and  Vegetable. 

PLA'NTA.  1.  A  plant. 

2.  The  lower  part  or  sole  of  the  foot,  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  tarsus  and  toes. 

PL  A  NT  A' GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot :  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  or  because  its  leaves  lie  upon  the 
ground  and  are  trodden  upon.)  L  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
plantain. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Plantago 
major. 

Plantago  coro'nopus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  buck’s-horn  plantain.  Coronopodium. 
Cornu  cervinum.  Stella  terra:.  Herba  Stella. 
Its  medicinal  virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  plantains. 

Plantago  latifolia.  See  Plantago  major. 

Plantago  major.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  broad-leaved  plaintain  ;  called  also,  Centi- 
nervia,  Heptapleurum,  Polyneuron,  and  Plan¬ 
tago  latifolia.  Plantago — foliis  ovatis  glabris, 
scapo  tereti,  spica  Jlosculis  imbricatis,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  This  plant  was  retained  until  of  late 
vears  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh 
College,  in  which  the  leaves  are  mentioned  as 
the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the  plant :  they  have 
a  weak  herbaceous  smell ;  an  austere,  bitterish, 
subsaline  taste ;  and  their  qualities  are  said  to 
be  refrigerant,  attenuating,  astringent,  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Plantago  fsy'llium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  branching  plantain,  or  flea-wort.  Psyl¬ 
lium,  Pulicaris  herba,  Crystallion,  and  Cynomoia 
of  Oribasius.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Plan¬ 
tago  —  caule  ranwso  herbaceo,  foliis  subdentatis, 
recurvatis ;  capilulis  aphyllis,  of  Linna-us,  have 
a  nauseous  mucilaginous  taste,  and  no  remark¬ 
able  smell.  The  decoction  of  the  seeds  is  re¬ 
commended  in  hoarseness  and  asperity  of  the 
fauces. 

Plantain.  See  Plantago. 

Plantain- tree.  See  Musa. 

Plantain,  water.  See  Alisina  plantago. 

PLA'NTA  It.  Plantaris.  Appertaining  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plantar  aponeurosis.  The  strong  tendi¬ 
nous  expansion  which  lies  under  the  integu¬ 
ments  in  the  sole  ol  the  loot. 

Plantar  arteries.  Two  branches  of  the 
posterior  tibial. 

PLANTATIIS.  (From  planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot.)  Tibialis  gracilis,  vulgo  plantaris,  of 
Winslow.  .Extensor  tarsi  minor,  vulgo  plan¬ 
taris,  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated 
on  the  leg,  that  assists  the  soleus,  and  pulls  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  from  between 
the  bones.  It  is  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
found  wanting  on  both  sides.  Ibis  long  and 
slender  muscle,  which  is  situated  undet  the  gas¬ 
trocnemius  externus,  arises,  by  a  thin  fleshy 
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origin,  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  i 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  It  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint ;  and  after 
running  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  inches,  along  the 
second  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  interims,  I 
and  under  the  gastrocnemius  externus,  termi-  I 
nates  in  a  long  thin  and  slender  tendon,  which  I 
adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  i 
is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  posterior  part  1 
of  the  os  calcis.  This  tendon  sometimes  sends  I 
off  an  aponeurosis  that  loses  itself  in  the  cap-  I 
sular  ligament,  but  it  does  not  at  all  contribute  i 
to  form  the  aponeurosis  that  is  spread  over  the  I 
sole  of  the  foot,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  j, 
as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Its  use  is  p 
to  assist  the  gastrocnemii  in  extending  the  foot,  I 
It  likewise  serves  to  prevent  the  capsular  liga-  |j 
inent  of  the  knee  from  being  pinched. 

PLANTI'GRADA.  (From planta,  the  sole  I 
i  of  the  foot,  and  gradior,  to  walk.)  Plantigrade  n 
i  animals.  A  tribe  of  mammiferous  animals,  m 
j  which  walk  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  opposed  U 
;  to  the  IJigitigrada,  or  those  which  walk  on  the  11 
j  extremities  of  the  toes. 

Plants,  sexual  system  of.  See  Vegetable  king-  U 
dom. 

Planum  os.  The  orbitary  plate  of  theeth-SI 
moid  bone  is  so  called  from  its  plane  surface.  |] 

PLA'NUS.  Flat;  smooth.  Applied  to|J 
parts  of  animals,  as  us  planum;  and  to  the  re-Jj 
ceptacle  of  the  fruit  of  plants,  as  that  of  theft 
!  Helianthus  annvus. 

Plaster.  See  Emplastrum. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  See  Gypsum. 

Pla'ta.  (From  TcXarus,  broad.)  Thejll 
shoulder-blade. 

PLATI'NUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  the  name  given™ 
to  this  metal  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  wortil 
plata,  which  signifies  silver  in  their  language*!} 
j  by  way  of  comparison  with  that  metal,  whosoH 
colour  it  imitates  ;  or  from  the  river  Plata,  neaJJi! 
which  it  is  found.)  P/atina.  A  metal  whielljl 
exists  in  nature  only  in  a  metallic  state.  It  la 
ore  has  recently  been  found  to  contain,  likewiselii 
!  four  new  metals,  palladium,  iridium,  osmtunzH 
and  rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chrome.  Till  I] 
;  largest  mass  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  one  oil  a 
j  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  in  the  possessiowa 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Bergara. 

The  crude  platinum  is  to  be  dissolved  i  ii ill 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  muriate  (tin 
ammonia,  and  exposed  to  a  very  violent  hea  I 
Then  the  acid  and  alkali  are  expelled,  and  tlpd 
metal  reduced  in  an  agglutinated  state,  which  «lw 
rendered  more  compact  by  pressure  while  reiiid 
j  hot. 

Pure  or  refined  platinum  is  by  much  tllpjia 
|  heaviest  body  in  nature.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  21\i|ij 
It  is  very  malleable,  though  considerably  hardlraj 
j  than  cither  gold  or  silver  ;  and  it  hardens  imuli  I 
under  the  hammer.  Its  colour  on  the  toucl  I 
stone  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  silvcl  toi 
Pure  platinum  requires  a  very  strong  heat  lit  '4 
melt  it ;  and,  when  urged  by  a  white  heat,  ifl  A 
parts  will  adhere  together  by  hammering. 

Platinum  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  ail  In 
neither  is  it  acted  upon  by  the  most  concentrat Uil 
simple  acids,  even  when  boiling  or  distillil  1 
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acts  on  it  with  more  difficulty  than  on  gold 
Platinum  is  now  hammered  in  Paris  into 


from  it.  Its  only  solvent  is  chlorine,  which  J  the  quantity  of  blood  is  too  great  for  the  strength 

of  the  vessels,  it  is  called  plethora  ad  vires.  Ple- 
I  thora  may  arise  from  a  highly  entonic  state  of 
leaves  of  extreme  thinness.  By  enclosing  a  J  the  arterial  system,  and  a  thick  crasis  of  the 

wire  of  it  in  a  little  tube  of  silver,  and  drawing  [  blood  ;  and  it  is  then  called  sanguine  plethora  • 

this  through  a  steel  plate  in  the  usual  way,  Dr.  f  or  it  may  arise  from  a  lax  and  weak  state  of  the 

Wollaston  succeeded  in  producing  platinum  !  arterial  system  with  a  redundance  of  serum  in 

wire  not  exceeding  1-S000th  of  an  inch  in  di-  the  blood;  in  which  case  it  is  called  serous  ple¬ 
thora  or  atonic  plethora. 

P/eumonia.  See  Pneumonitis. 

PLEU'ltA.  (a,  a.  f.  nAeepa.)  The  Greek 
word  for  a  rib,  or  tbe  side  of  the  thorax  formed 
by  the  ribs,  but  now  applied  by  anatomists  to 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of 
the  thorax,  and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a 
great  process,  the  mediastinum,  which  divides 
the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  Its  use  is  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist  by  the  vapour  it 
exhales.  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  every 
where  lined  by  this  smooth  and  glistening  mem¬ 
brane,  which  in  reality  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions  or  bags,  which,  by  being  applied  to  each 
other  laterally,  form  the  septum  called  medias- 


ameter. 

There  are  only  two  oxides  of  platinum  dis¬ 
tinctly  known,  though  four  are  supposed  to 
exist. 

1.  When  100  parts  of  the  protochloride,  or 
muriate  of  platinum,  are  calcined,  they  leave 
7S-3  of  metal;  26*7  of  chlorine  escape.  Hence 
the  prime  equivalent  of  the  metal  would  seem 
to  be  12-3.  When  the  above  protochloride  is 
treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  a 
black  oxide  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium.  This  oxide  should  consist  of  12 -3  metal 
+  1  oxygen. 

2.  The  peroxide  appears  to  contain  three  prime 
proportions.  Berzelius  obtained  it  by  treating; 


the  muriate  of  platinum  with  sulphuric  acid,  !  tinum  :  this  divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts,  and 
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at  a  distilling  heat,  and  decomposing  the  sul- 
1  pltate  by  aqueous  potash.  The  precipitated 
oxide  is  a  yellowish  brown  powder,  easily  re¬ 
ducible  by  a  red  heat  to  the  metallic  state. 
None  of  its  compounds  are  used  in  medicine. 

Ammonia  forms  a  detonating  compound  with 
the  oxide  of  platinum,  analogous  to  fulminating 
.gold  and  silver. 

Platyco'ria.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  7tA<xt us,  broad, 
•  and  Kopri,  the  pupil  of  tbe  eye.)  An  enlarged 
pupil. 

Platyophtha'lmusi.  (From  irAcm/s,  broad, 
land  otpffaXpos,  tbe  eye  :  so  called  because  it  is 
used  by  eastern  women  to  make  the  eye  look 
< large  and  bright.)  Antimony. 

PEATY'SMA-M YOJ DES.  (From  irKo.rus, 
•broad,  pus,  a  muscle,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.) 
IMusculus  culaneus,  of  Winslow.  Quadratics 
igence  vel  latissimus  colli,  of  Douglas.  Lalissimus 
icolli,  ol  Albinus.  Quadratics  genre,  sen  tetra- 
•gonus,  of  Winslow.  A  thin  muscle  on  the  side 


is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebrae  of  the 
|  back,  and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum.  But  the  two 
|  laminae  of  which  this  septum  is  formed,  do  not 
|  every  where  adhere  to  each  other  :  for  at  the 
j  lower  part  of  the  thorax  they  are  separated,  to 
|  afford  a  lodgment  to  the  heart ;  and  at  the  upper- 
part  of  the  cavity  they  receive  between  them  the 
|  thymus  gland.  The  pleura  is  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  the  internal 
mammary,  and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves, 
which  are  very  inconsiderable,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves.  The 
surface  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  peritonaeum 
and  other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  con¬ 
stantly  bedewed  with  a  serous  moisture,  which 
prevents  adhesions  of  the  viscera.  The  medias¬ 
tinum,  by  dividing  the  chest  into  two  cavities, 
obviates  many  inconveniences  to  which  we  should 
otherwise  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  right  and 
left  lungs  from  compressing  each  other  when 
we  lie  on  one  side,  and  consequently  contributes 


ot  the  neck,  immediately  under  the  skin,  that  to  the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  disturbed 


assists  in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  down¬ 
wards;  and  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  draws 
all  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  connected 
below  the  lower  jaw  upwards. 

Ple'ctanas.  (From  tt\(kcu,  to  fold.)  The 
horns  of  the  uterus. 

Ple'ctrum.  (UAriKTpov,  a  bow  for  striking 
on  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument.  So  i 
named  from  some  fancied  resemblance. )  The 
-styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  also  the  I 
uvula. 

Ple'res  archo'nticdm.  (riATjpes  aXOVTLKOV,  ' 
lull  of  — 


by  the  least  pressure  on  the  lungs.  If  the  point 
of  a  sword  penetrates  between  the  ribs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lung  on  that  side  ceases 
to  perform  its  office,  because  the  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  wound,  prevents  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  that  lung  ;  while  the  other  lung,  which 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediastinum,  remains 
unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform  its  functions 
as  usual. 

I’i.ecra'i.gia.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  irKevpa,  and 
aAyos,  pain.)  The  same  as  pleurodynia. 
PLEURFTIS.  ( is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  7rA cvpa, 


power  or  efficacy.)  The  name  of  an  old  j  the  pleura.)  Pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the 


fephalic  powder  mentioned  by  Lemery. 

•  Piero  sis.  See  Plethora. 

Pie's  mo  ite.  See  Plethora. 

1  BE  I  IIO'llA.  (a,  cc.  f.  f\\r\Q(apa  ;  from 
TA7)0a>,  to  All. )  P/erosis.  Plesmone.  An  exces- 
'■ive  lulness  ot  the  blood-vessels.  This  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  from  an  increased  quantity  of 
‘Jlood,  or  a  diminished  capacity  of  the  vessels. 
»n  the  foimer  case  it  is  called  plethora  ad  rno- 
*em>  in  the  latter  plethora  ad  spatium.  When 


membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  is  reflected  over  the  lungs.  It  assumes  an 
acute  and  a  chronic  form. 

1.  Acute  pleurisy.  —  In  some  instances  the 
inflammation  is  partial,  or  affects  one  (dace  in 
particular,  which  is  commonly  on  the  right  side; 
but,  in  general,  the  morbid  action  is  communi¬ 
cated  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  disease 
is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  all  the 
causes  which  usually  give  rise  to  other  inflam- 
3  X  2 
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matory  complaints ;  and  it  attacks  chiefly  those  ! 
of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  plethoric  habit.  I 
In  consequence  of  the  previous  inflammation,  l 
it  is  apt,  at  its  departure,  to  leave  behind  a  ( 
thickening  of  the  pleura,  or  adhesions  to  the  j 
ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  which  either  lay  1 
the  foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints 
or  render  the  patient  more  susceptible  of  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  than  before. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  side, 
which  is  much  increased  by  making  a  full  in¬ 
spiration,  and  is  accompanied  by  flushing  in  the 
face,  increased  heat  over  the  whole  body,  rigors, 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side  affected,  together 
with  a  cough  and  nausea,  and  the  pulse  is  hard, 
strong,  and  frequent,  and  vibrates  under  the 
finger  when  pressed  upon,  not  unlike  the  tense 
string  of  a  musical  instrument.  If  blood  is  ! 
drawn  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it 
will  exhibit  a  thick  sizy  or  huffy  coat  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  disease  be  neglected  at  its  onset, 
and  the  inflammation  proceeds  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapidity,  the  lungs  themselves  become 
affected,  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them 
is  stopped,  and  the  patient  is  suffocated ;  or,  the 
inflammation  goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  an 
abscess  is  formed.  When  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  as  well  as  the  pleura  is  affected,  the  case 
is  called  pleuro-peripneumony.  The  prognosis 
in  pleurisy  must  be  drawn  from  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  If  the  fever  and  inflammation  ! 
have  run  high,  and  the  pain  should  cease  sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  change  of  countenance,  and  a 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  great  danger  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  but  if  the  heat  and  other  febrile 
symptoms  abate  gradually,  if  respiration  is  per¬ 
formed  with  greater  ease  and  less  pain,  and  a 
free  and  copious  expectoration  ensues,  a  speedy 
recovery  may  be  expected.  If  the  case  come 
early  under  treatment,  and  vigorous  practice  be 
used,  the  prognosis  in  pleurisy  may  almost  al¬ 
ways  he  favourable,  as  it  is  more  under  the 
control  of  the  lancet  than  any  other  case  of 
inflammation. 

If  pleurisy  be  not  checked,  it  may  terminate 
in  the  effusion  of  lymph  and  the  formation  of 
adhesions  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleura.  These  adhesions  often  exist  during  life, 
causing  no  other  inconvenience  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  pain  or  sense  of  dragging.  Another  ter¬ 
mination  is  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  of  pus,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  In  the  latter  event  the  pa¬ 
tient  generally  sinks  rapidly,  but  occasionally 
the  case  becomes  chronic,  and  is  then  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  hydrothorai'  or  empyema.  (See 
these  titles.) 

The  treatment  of  pleurisy  consists  in  large 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  repeated  if  necessary, 
with  the  application  of  leeches  or  cupping- 
glasses;  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  blisters,  and  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

2.  Chronic  pleurisy.  —  This  is  principally  a 
disease  of  advanced  life,  and  seems  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  is  very  obscure  in  its  symptoms,  and 
is  generally  fatal,  bronchitis  supervening  towards 
the  termination.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  gives  rise  to  the  thickening  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  extensive  adhesions,  hydrothorax,  and 


empyema.  Occasional  leeching  and  counter  I 
irritation  by  blisters,  form  the  only  treatment  f 
likely  to  do  any  good. 

Pleurocoj.le'sis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  irAevpa,  the  I 
pleura,  and  KoAAaw,  to  glue.)  An  adhesion  | 
of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs,  or  some  neighbour-  I 
ing  part. 

PLE  UIIODY'NI  A.  (ft,  er.  f.  ;  from  ttAtvpa,  L 
and  oSuvri,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  side,  from  what-  L 
ever  cause ;  but  generally  applied  to  those  pains  I 
not  arising  from  inflammation. 

PLEU RONE'CTES.  (From  irAevpa,  the  I 
side,  and  veuto  swim,  because  they  swim  on  their  ) 
side.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  thoracic  fishes.  I 

Pleuronectes  hiffoglossus.  The  holibut  |j 
or  holybut.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  | 
of  the  flat  fish,  but  the  largest  of  fishes  properly  s 
so  called,  having  been  found  of  the  weight  of 
300  or  400  pounds. 

Pleuronectes  limanda.  The  dab.  Very  f1 
like  to  the  sole,  but  not  so  tine  in  flavour. 

Pleuronectes  maximus.  The  turbot.  By 
many  this  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all  fishes.  It 
is  a  finely  flavoured  fish  when  in  season,  and) 
inhabits  the  European  and  Mediterranean  seas,  U 
and  grows  sometimes  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  jil 
The  flesh  is  firm,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Pleuronectes  flatessa.  The  plaice.  A  j 
large  flat  fish,  found  in  considerable  quantityl 
about  our  own  and  the  Dutch  coasts.  The  fleshll 
is  good,  especially  when  large,  but  more  wateryki 
than  the  sole.  It  is  of  easy  digestion. 

Pleuronectes  plessus.  The  flounder.  Ex-! 
tremely  common  about  our  coasts,  and  foundjtt 
in  the  rivers  at  a  considerable  distance  from  thebL 
salt  water.  It  is  a  much  esteemed  fish,  beingjtl 
easy  of  digestion,  and  proper  for  weak  sto- !  t 
machs. 

Pleuronectes  roseus.  The  rose-coloureclt* 
flounder.  This  is  frequently  found  in  the  r i v e i jj » 
Thames,  and  is  considered  as  the  finest  of  alnlj 
flounders. 

Pleuronectes  solea.  The  sole.  More  fre  i 
quently  eaten  than  any  of  the  flat  fish,  and  per™ 
haps  inferior  to  none  in  delicacy  and  flavour!! 
It  is  in  season  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Pleuronectes  zebra.  An  elegant  flat  fi si  Ill 
rather  larger  than  our  sole,  a  native  of  the  Iml* 
dian  seas,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  wholesompla 
and  good  fish. 

Pleu'ro-fneumo'nia.  (it,  <t\  f. ;  from  irAeuptiD 
and  ■m'tupi.ci'v,  the  lung.)  The  same  as  pleun H 
peripneumonia. 

Pleu'roperifneumo'nia.  (From  nAeupa,  an  lit 
Treptm’fvp.oi'ia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs.)  A  (U 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  substance  of  tl  p: 
lungs. 

PLEU EO RTI 1  O PNiE'A.  (a,  er.  f. ;  fro  j  ft 
I  tt Aeupa,  the  pleura,  opBus,  upright,  and  irveco,  |«| 
breathe.)  A  pleurisy  in  which  the  patient  cu|mi| 
|  not  breathe  without  keeping  his  body  uptightJji 

Pleurostho'tonos.  Improperly  written  ini  i 
I  pleurolhotonos. 

PLEU  ROTH  Q'TON  OS.  (From  irAeufWtj 
J  Oev,  to  one  side,  and  rewu,  to  bend.)  Tl  I  J 
1  form  of  tetanus  in  which  the  body  is  bent  Mu 
one  side. 

PLEXI'MITElt.  (From  ttAt)£is,  perctU 
!  sion,  and  ptrpuv,  a  measure.)  The  name  givlf 
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by  M.  Piorry  to  the  ivory  plate  which  he  uses 
in  mediate  percussion.  The  word  ought  to  be 
plexeometer. 

PLEX'US.  ( us,  us.  m. ;  from  plecto,  to 
twine  or  knit.)  A  network  :  applieil  to  blood¬ 
vessels,  absorbents,  and  nerves,  when  many  are 
near  together,  the  branches  crossing  and  inter¬ 
twining  in  the  form  of  a  net. 

Plexus  cardUacus.  The  cardiac  plexus  of 
nerves  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  and  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  choroi'des.  Choroid  plexus.  A 
plexus  of  vessels  situated  in  the  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain.  See  Encephalos. 

Plexus  pampinifo'rmis.  The  plexus  of 
blood-vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. 

Plexus  pulmo'nicus.  The  pulmonic  plexus 
of  nerves  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
'  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  great  sympa 
thetic. 

Plexus  reticula 'ris.  The  network  of  vessels 
under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLPCA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  plico,  to  entangle.) 
Helotis.  Kolto.  Rhopalosis.  Trichiasis.  Tri - 
■  choma.  Plica  Polonica.  Plaited  hair.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  hairs,  in  which  they  become  Ion, o' 
land  coarse,  and  matted  and  glued  into  inex¬ 
tricable  tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears 
during  the  autumnal  season.  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  that  the  hair  is  acutely  sensible,  and 
cannot  be  cut  oft’  without  danger.  But  this 
appears  to  be  a  fable. 

Plica'ria.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  plico,  to  entangle: 

•so  called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  mass.)  Wolf’s-claw,  or  club 
moss.  See  Lycopodium. 

PLICA'TUS.  Plaited;  folded.  Applied 
io  leaves  when  the  disk,  especially  towards  the 
margin,  is  acutely  folded  up  and  down  ;  as  in 
I Malva  crispa. 

Plin'thius.  TlkirBios.  The  fourfold  bandage 
Plum.  See  Prunus. 

Plum,  Malabar.  See  Eugenia  jambos. 
Plumba'cin.  A  principle  detected  by  Du- 
ang  in  the  root  of  the  plumbago  europcea. 

PLUM  BA' GO.  ( o ,  inis.  f. ;  from  plum- 
um,  lead.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
o  called  from  their  being  covered  with  lead- 
oloured  spots.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

-•  Lead-wort.  See  Polygonum  persicaria. 

3.  Black-lead.  An  iron  ore  of  a  shining 
me- black  colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  tuber- 
iulated  when  fractured.  It  is  a  pretty  abundant 
innera],  and  is  called  graphite.  It  may  also  be 
"tihcially  prepared  by  exposing  iron  with  an 
:<eess  ot  charcoal  to  an  intense  and  long  con- 
•rmed  heat.  Graphite  has  generally  passed  for 
carburet  of  iron,  but  according  to  Dr.  Kars- 
n,  ol  Berlin,  it  is  only  a  mechanical  mixture 
charcoal  and  iron,  while  the  artificial  black 
a(*  *s  a  real  carburet. 

Plumbago  europ^sa.  The  systematic  name 
the  tooth- wort.  Benlaria.  Dentillaria.  This 
.a"t  \s  t0  be  distinguished  from  the  pellitory 
•Spain,  which  is  also  called  dentaria.  It  is 
e  Plumbago — foliis  amplexicaulibus,  lanceo- 
tW’  scabris,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  was  formerly 
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j  esteemed,  picpaicd  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  a 
cure  for  the  toothach,  arising  from  caries, 
j  Plumui  ACE/rAs.  Cerussa  acctata.  Saccharum 
|  saturni.  Sugar  of  lead  :  so  called  from  its  sweet 
J  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  astringent 
j  qualities  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  con- 
|  stantly  used  in  lotions,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
I  powerful  internal  medicine  in  profuse  hamior- 
j  rhages,  especially  combined  with  opium:  but 
its  use  is  not  entirely  without  hazard,  as  it 
has  sometimes  produced  violent  colic  and 
palsy  ;  wherefore  it  is  better  not  to  continue  it 
unnecessarily.  The  dose  may  be  from  one  to 
three  grains.  It  has  been  also  recommended 
to  check  the  expectoration  and  colliquative  dis¬ 
charges  in  phthisis,  but  will  probably  be  only  of 
temporary  service.  According  to  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson  it  is  poisonous  only  when  it  is  de¬ 
composed  and  deposits  the  carbonate,  which 
latter  is  the  only  deleterious  salt  of  lead. 

Plumbi  diacetatis  liquor.  Plumbi  acetatis 
liquor.  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  ;  formerly 
called  aqua  lithareyri  acetati.  Goulard’s  extract, 
lake  ot  acetate  ot  lead,  two  pounds  and  three 
ounces:  oxide  of  lead,  powdered,  a  pound  and 
four  ounces  ;  water,  six  pints.  Boil  for  half  an 
hour,  agitating  frequently,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  cool,  add  as  much  distilled  water  as  will 
make  it  up  to  six  pints,  and  strain.  This  has 
long  been  a  celebrated  refrigerant  application  in 
cases  of  local  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  mixed 
with  distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one  to  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Plumbi  hiacetatis  liquor  dilutus.  Liquor 
plumbi  acetatis  dilutus.  Aqua  vegeto  mineralis. 
Diluted  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead.  Aqua 
lithargyri  acetati  composita.  Take  of  solution 
of  diacetate  of  lead,  a  fluid  drachm  and  a  half- 
distilled  water,  a  pint;  weak  spirit,  two  fluid 
drachms.  Mix.  Ibis  is  an  unnecessary  for¬ 
mula,  as  every  surgeon  dilutes  the  Goulard’s 
extract  with  water,  according  to  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Plumbi  chlo'ridum.  Chloride  of  lead.  Take 
of  acetate  of  lead  nineteen  ounces,  boiling  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  three  pints:  chloride  of  sodium, 
six  ounces.  Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  and’ 
loride  of  sodium  separately,  the  former  in 
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three  pints  of  distilled  water,  and  the  latter  in 
one  pint.  The  liquors  being  then  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  wash  the  precipitate,  when  cold,  with 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it.  It  is  only  used  for 
preparing  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia. 

Plumbi  iom'dum.  Iodide  of  lead.  Take  of 
acetate  ot  lead,  nine  ounces  ;  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  seven  ounces;  distilled  water,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  six  pints  of  the 
water,  and  filter.  Add  to  the  solution,  the  iodide 
ol  potassium  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  the  water, 
wash  the  precipitate  and  dry  it.  The  iodide  of 
lead,  as  obtained  by  the  above  process,  is  a  bright 


yellow  powder,  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
readily  so  in  boiling  water,  from  which,  it  is 
again  deposited  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  crys¬ 
talline  scales. 

This  medicine  has  been  found  very  effectual 
in  resolving  scrofulous  tumours,  and  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Velpeau,  has  succeeded  when  iodine 
and  its  other  compounds  have  failed.  The  dose 
ft  X  3 
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is  from  half  a  grain  to  four  grains, 
cinal  ointment  is  now  prepared  from  it. 
Unguentum  plumbi  iodidi. 

Plumbi  oxtuum  hydra^tum.  Hydrated  oxide  ' 
of  lead.  Take  of  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead, 
six  pints  ;  distilled  water,  three  gallons  ;  solu¬ 
tion  of  potash,  six  pints ;  or  as  much  as  may  he 
sufficient  to  precipitate  the  oxide.  Mix.  Wash 
the  precipitate  with  water  until  nothing  alkaline 
remains.  This  is  used  for  preparing  the  di- 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

Plumbi  oxidum  semivitreum.  See  Lithargyrum. 

Plumbi  carbo'nas.  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 
Subcarbonate  of  lead ;  commonly  called  cerusse, 
or  white-lead.  This  article  is  made  in  the  large 
way  in  white-lead  manufactories,  by  exposing 
thin  sheets  of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar. 
The  lead  is  curled  up  and  put  into  pots  of 
earthenware,  in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rest  just  above  the  vinegar.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  are  arranged  together,  and  sur- 
rounded  with  dung,  the  heat  from  which  vola¬ 
tilises  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
the  lead,  and  an  imperfect  carbonate  of  lead  is 
formed,  which  is  of  a  white  colour-  This  pre¬ 
paration  is  seldom  used  in  medicine  or  surgery 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  the  acetate.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
medicinally  in  form  of  powder  and  ointment, 
to  children  whose  skin  is  fretted.  It  should, 
however,  be  cautiously  used,  as  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  complaints  of  the  bowels 
of  children  originate  from  its  absorption. 

Plumbi  subcarbonas.  See  Plumbi  carbonas. 

PLU'M  BUM.  (um,  i.  n.)  See  Lead. 

Plumbum  candidum.  Tin. 

Plumbum  cinereum.  Bismuth. 

Plumbum  nigrum.  Black-lead. 

Plumbum  rubeum.  The  philosopher’s  stone 
is  so  called  in  some  old  books. 

Plumbum  ustum.  Burnt  lead. 

Plumme'ri  riLULiE.  Plummer’s  pills.  See 
Piluhe  hydrargyri  chloridi  composites. 

PLUMO'SUS.  (From  plurna,  a  feather.) 
Plumose:  feathered.  In  general  use  in  Na¬ 
tural  History;  and  applied,  in  Botany,  to  the 
down  of  seeds,  which  sometimes  consists  of  fine, 
simple,  or  undivided  hairs;  in  others  it  sends 
out  lateral  hairs,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be  fea¬ 
thered. 

PLU'MULA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  diminutive  of 
pluina,  a  feather. )  A  little  feather.  The  ex¬ 
panding  embryo  or  germ  of  a  plant  within  the 
seed,  resembling  a  little  feather.  It  soon  be¬ 
comes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the 
young  stem,  if  there  be  any,  ascends.  See 
Corculum,  and  Cotyledon. 

Plunkkt’s  cancer  remedy.  —  Take  crow’s 
foot,  which  grows  in  low  grounds,  one  handful; 
dog’s  fennel,  three  sprigs,  both  well  pounded; 
crude  brimstone,  in  powder,  three  middling 
thimbles-full;  white  arsenic,  the  same  quantity: 
incorporated  all  in  a  mortar,  and  made  into 
small  balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  These  balls  must  be  powdered  and 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  laid  over 
the  sore  or  cancer  upon  a  piece  ot  pig’s  bladder, 
or  stripping  of  a  call  when  dropped,  which 
must  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  sore,  and  smeared 


This  must  be  applied  I 
cautiously  to  the  lips  or  nose,  lest  any  part  of  j 
it  get  down  ;  nor  is  to  be  laid  on  too  broad  on  I 
the  face,  or  too  near  the  heart,  nor  to  exceed  I 
the  breadth  of  half-a-crown  ;  but  elsewhere  as  I 
far  as  the  sore  goes.  The  plaster  must  not  be  | 
stirred  until  it  drops  off  of  itself,  which  will  be  I 
in  a  week.  Clean  bandages  are  often  to  be  | 
put  on. 

PNEUMA'TIC.  (Pneumaticus ;  from  uvev-  L 
pa,  wind,  relating  to  air.)  Of  or  belonging  to  t 
air  or  gas. 

Pneumatic  apparatus.  Sec  Apparatus,  jmeu-  k 
malic. 

Pneumatic  trough.  See  Apparatus,  pneu-  I 
malic. 

I’NEUMATOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  srvevpa,  I 
wind,  and  ktjMj,  a  tumour.)  A  tumour  dis- 1 
tended  with  gas.  It  has  been  applied  especially  H 
to  a  distension  of  the  scrotum  with  gas,  which  |.j 
may  happen  when  there  is  a  scrotal  hernia,  and  | 
the  intestine  is  distended  with  gas,  or  when  the  IJ 
scrotum  is  emphysematous. 

PN  EUM  ATO  'M  ETE  R.  (  Pneumatome-  U 
trum,  i.  n.  ;  from  irrevpa,  air,  and  perpov,  ait 
measure.)  A  graduated  gasometer,  by  whichll 
the  quantity  of  inspired  air  can  be  meausused.  :  j 

Pneumato'mehalus.  (Prom  irvevpa,  wind, II 
and  opfaAos,  the  navel.)  A  hernia  distendedU 
with  gas. 

PNEUM ATO'SIS.  (From  srvei iparou,  tell 
inflate.)  Emphysema.  Windy  swelling.  A  ) 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Cachexies,  and!  1 
Order  Intumescenties,  of  Cullen. 

Ilis  species  are,  — 

1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any  mani-r  ( 
fest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a  wound.  ji 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 

Pneumatosis  is  known  by  a  collection  of  aipl 

in  the  cellular  texture  under  the  skin,  renderin.ljn 
it  tense,  elastic,  and  crepitating.  Air  in  tbll 
cellular  membrane  is  confined  to  one  place  (I 
but,  in  a  few  cases,  it  spreads  universally  ovcLjl 
the  body,  and  occasions  a  considerable  degreil 
of  swelling.  It  sometimes  arises  spontaneously  ti 
which  is  however,  avery  rare  occurrence,  or comtljj 
on  immediately  after  child-birth,  in  conscquencMg 
of  rupture  of  the  lungs  ;  but  it  is  most  genu  p< 
rally  induced  by  some  wound  or  injury  done  itr 
the  thorax,  and  which  affects  the  lungs;  iije 
which  case  the  air  passes  from  these,  througl  p 
the  wound,  into  a  surrounding  cellular  tnenl  tj 
brane  and  from  thence  spreads  over  the  wliol  I  t 
body. 

Pneumatosis  is  attended  with  an  evideil 
crackling  noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pressurclJv 
and  sometimes  with  much  difficulty  of  breatlll| 
ing,  oppression,  and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no  mean  j  n 
unattended  with  danger;  but  more  probabtjl 
from  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  it,  than  atfl  i 
hazard  from  the  complaint  itself.  In  eve  1 1 
species  the  air  may  be  let  out  by  very  snuli  ra 
punctures  with  a  lancet;  and  a  bandage  at  bi 
plied  where  it  can  be  used.  The  poisonol  q 
species  requires  the  internal  administration  Ijn 
the  antidote  for  the  particular  poison  ;  and  tl  | 
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An  offi-  |  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
See 
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other  species  is  cured  by  anti-hysterical  re¬ 
medies. 

PN EUMOGA'STRTC  NERVE,  (nveu- 
pav,  the  lung,  and  yaaTyp,  the  belly,  so  named 
from  its  distribution.)  Nervus  vagus.  Par 
vagum.  A  nerve  which  arises  on  each  side  by 
many  filaments,  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  immediately  below  the  origin 
of  the  glosso  pharyngeal  nerve.  It  passes  out 
ot  the  cranium  along  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
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nerve,  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 
Immediately  after  quitting  the  cranium,  it  is 
•  slightly  enlarged  for  about  an  inch  of  its  course, 
I  forming  what  is  called  its  ganglionic  enlarge¬ 
ment.  It  descends  in  the  neck  at  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  in 
the  cellular  sheath  of  which  it  is  included.  In 
the  neck  it  gives  off  the  pharyngeal  branch,  the 
■  superior  laryngeal,  and  twigs  which  contribute 
to  form  the  cardiac  plexus.  It  passes  into  the 
chest  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein, 
.guiding  oil  the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent 
niervc  which  twines  round  the  subclavian  artery 
'on  the  right  side,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left.  In 
the  chest  it  sends  twigs  contributing  to  the 
formation  of  the  pulmonary  and  oesophageal 
plexuses.  Lastly,  entering  the  abdomen,  it  is 
.finally  dispersed  on  the  stomach,  sending  twigs 
to  the  omentum  and  to  the  neighbouring  ab¬ 
dominal  plexuses. 

Pneu'mo-euemorrha'gia.  The  name  given 
by  Andral  to  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  as 
opposed  to  broncho-ha; morrhagia,  or  haemorrhao-e 
from  the  bronchia. 

PNEUMO'NIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ■Kvcopuv, 
a  lung. )  See  Pneumonitis. 

PNEUMONTTIS.  (is,  Mis.  f. ;  from  7 rveu- 
the  lung,  and  it  is,  inflammation.)  In¬ 
flammation  ot  the  lung.  This  disease  has  also 
oeen  called  Pneumonia,  Peripneumonia,  and 
Peripneumonia  vera.  It  is  characterised  by 
ever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  a 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  thorax.  It  is 
mostly  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  body,  which  gives  a  check  to  the  perspira- 
-ion,  and  determines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to 
he  lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of  a 
mbust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit,  and  oc- 
'urs  most  frequently-  in  the  winter  season  and 
qiring  of  the  year;  but  it  may  arise  in  either 
the  oilier  seasons,  when  there  are  sudden 
vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  in 
inging,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  by  producing  an  increased  action  of  the 
nngs,  have  been  known  to  occasion  peripneu* 
n°ny.  Those  who  have  laboured  under  a 
tormer  attack  of  this  complaint,  are  much  pre¬ 
disposed  to  returns  of  it. 

I  he  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with  an 
"btuse  pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great  difficulty 
breathing  (particularly  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
•i°n,  or  when  lying  on  the  side  affected),  to¬ 
gether  with  a  cough,  dryness  of  the  skin,  heat, 
nxwty,  and  thirst.  At  the  commencement  of 
he  disease  the  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong, 
'iii-d,  and  frequent;  but  in  a  more  advanced 
dage  it  is  commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irre- 
fiular.  In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is  fre¬ 


quently  dry  and  without  expectoration  ;  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  moist,  even  from  the  first,  and 
the  matter  spit  tip  is  various  both  in  colour  and 
consistence,  and  is  often  streaked  with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the 
inflammation  proceeds  with  such  violence  as  to 
endanger  suffocation,  the  vessels  of  the  neck 
will  become  turgid  and  swelled;  the  face  will 
alter  to  a  purple  colour;  an  effusion  of  blood 
will  take  place  into  the  cellular  substance  of 
the  lungs,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation 
through  that  organ,  and  the  patient  will  soon 
be  deprived  of  life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise,  and 
the  proper  means  for  carrying  off  the  inflam¬ 
mation  have  either  been  neglected,  or  have 
proved  ineffectual,  although  adopted  at  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  a  suppuration  may  ensue, 
which  event  is  to  be  known  by  frequent  slight 
shiverings,  and  an  abatement  of  the  pain  and 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  part,  and  by  the  patient 
being  able  to  lie  on  the  side  which  was  effected, 
without  experiencing  great  uneasiness. 

When  peripneumony  is  not  resolved,  an  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  takes  place  into  the  pulmonary 
substance,  which  becomes  dark  coloured,  ceases 
to  crepitate,  and  emits  a  bloody  serum  when  cut 
into,  which  is  the  engoument  du  poumon  of  the 
french  pathologists  :  or  coagulable  lymph,  is 
thrown  out,  and  the  lung  becomes  solid  and  of 
the  appearance  of  liver;  whence  this  state  is 
called  hepatisation ;  or  lastly,  inflammation  of  the 
lung  may  terminate  in  abscess  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensive.  From  the  first  of  these  three  states,  that 
of  engoument,  the  affected  part  may  recover  so  as 
to  resume  its  former  functions  ;  but  a  hepatised 
portion  of  lung  never  recovers  its  natural  tex¬ 
ture.  Large  portions  of  the  lung,  however, 
may  be  hepatised,  and  yet  the  remaining  healthy 
portions  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  oil  respira¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  patient  may  live,  though  the 


breathing  can  never  be  free.  An  abscess° of  the 


lungs  may  break  into  the  bronchial  tubes;  the 
matter  may  be  expectorated,  and  the  patient 
may  recover.  Where  pneumonia  is  very  in¬ 
tense,  the  whole  substance  of  the  lungs  becomes 
infiltrated  with  purulent  matter,  a  state  which  is 
necessarily  and  speedily  fatal.  Gangrene  of  the 
lungs  is  not  common,  but  sometimes  occurs, 
and  chiefly  in  exhausted  constitutions.  It  is 
indicated  by  the  peculiar  foetor  of  the  expec¬ 
toration.  Portions  of  the  lungs  have  sloughed 
away,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered ;  hut 
this  is  very  uncommon.  Generally  speaking, 
when  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  produces 
the  state  of  engoument,  hepatisation,  or  abscess, 
to  any  extent,  the  case  is  fatal. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some  very 
evident  evacuation  almost  always  attends  it- 
such  as  a  great  flow  of  urine,  with  a  copious 
sediment,  diarrhoea,  a  sweat  diffused  over  the 
whole  body,  or  a  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  • 
hut  the  evacuation  which  most  frequently  ter¬ 
minates  the  complaint,  and  which  does  it  with 
the  greatest  effect,  is  a  free  and  copious  expec¬ 
toration  of  thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood  ;  and  by  this  the  disease 
is  carried  off  generally  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  days. 
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Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  is  to  be  drawn  I 
from  the  symptoms  which  are  present.  A  high 
degree  of  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  acute  pain,  and  dry 
cough,  denote  great  danger;  on  the  contrary, 
an  abatement  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a  free  expectoration, 
or  the  occurrence  of  any  other  critical  evacu¬ 
ation,  promise  fair  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  disease  we  may 
hope,  by  active  measures,  to  bring  about  imme¬ 
diate  resolution ;  but  when  it  is  more  advanced, 
we  must  look  for  a  discharge  by  expectoration, 
as  the  means  of  restoring  the  part  to  a  healthy 
state.  We  should  begin  by  large  and  free 
bleeding,  not  deterred  by  the  obscure  pulse 
sometimes  found  in  peripneumony ;  carrying  this 
evacuation  to  faintness,  or  to  the  manifest  re¬ 
lief  of  the  breathing.  In  the  subsequent  use 
of  this  measure,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
violence  of  the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  on  the  other :  the  scro¬ 
fulous,  in  particular,  cannot  bear  it  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  it  is  more  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  complaint,  that  it  produces  a  full  and 
decisive  effect.  Under  doubtful  circumstances 
it  will  be  better  to  take  blood  locally,  particu¬ 
larly  when  there  are  pleuritic  symptoms:  blis¬ 
ters  may  be  used  at  the  same  time.  The  bowels 
must  be  well  evacuated  in  the  first  instance, 
and  subsequently  kept  regular;  and  antimonials 
may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  to  promote 
the  discharges  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  Pe¬ 
ripneumony  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
use  of  very  large  doses  of  emetic  tartar  has  been 
especially  advocated.  It  is  a  much  less  certain 
remedy  however  than  blood-letting,  and  more 
permanently  debilitating  in  its  effects.  See  An¬ 
ti  monium  lartarizalum  and  Inflammation.  Digi¬ 
talis  is  proper  also,  as  lessening  the  activity  of  the 
circulation.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be 
observed,  except  that  the  patient  will  not  bear 
too  free  exposure  to  cold.  To  quiet  the  cough, 
demulcents  may  be  of  some  use,  or  cooling  siala- 
gogues;  but  where  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
is  lessened  by  copious  depletion,  opiates  are 
more  to  be  relied  upon  :  a  little  syrup  of  poppy, 
for  instance,  swallowed  slowly,  from  time  to 
time:  or  a  full  dose  of  opium  may  be  given  at 
night  to  procure  sleep,  joined  with  calomel  and 
antimony,  that  it  may  not  heat  the  system,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  assist  them  in  promoting  the 
secretions.  Inhaling  steam  will  occasionally 
assist  in  bringing  about  expectoration  ;  or, 
where  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration,  squill  in 
nauseating,  or  sometimes  even  emetic,  doses 
may  relieve  the  patient  from  the  viscid  matter 
collected  in  the  air  passages.  When  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  is  copious  in  the  decline  of  the 
complaint,  tonic  medicines,  particularly  myrrh, 
with  a  more  nutritious  diet,  become  necessary 
to  support  the  strength;  and  the  same  means 
will  be  proper,  if  it  should  go  on  to  suppu¬ 
ration.  Where  there  is  a  pthisical  disposition, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  frequently  occasions 
the  rapid  development  of  tubercles,  and  con- 
sumption  ensues. 

l’NEIJMO'NIC.  (Pneumonicus ;  from 
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nvevpwv,  the  lung.)  Appertaining  to  th  j 
lungs. 

PNEU'MOPLEURI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  | 
from  nveugc ov,  the  lung,  and7rAeupa,  the  pleura.)  I 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

PNIGA'LIUM.  (mot,  i.  n. ;  from  nuiyoi,  l 
to  suffocate.)  The  nightmare.  A  disorder  in  ! 
which  the  patient  appears  to  be  suffocated. 

PNIX.  (From  nviyw,  to  suffocate.)  A 
sense  of  suffocation. 

Pod.  See  Siliqua. 

PO'DAGItA.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  i rous,  the  I 
foot,  and  aypa,  a  taking,  or  seizure.)  See  Gout.  I, 

PoDAGRAhuA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  podagra,  the  I 
gout :  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  expel  j 
the  gout.)  See  JEgopodium. 

Pode'cium.  (u»i,  ii.  n.  ;  from  nous,  a  foot.)  L 
The  name  given  by  Acharus  to  the  peculiar  I. 
footstalk  of  the  tubercles  in  the  cup  lichens. 

Podoni'ptrum.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from  nous,  a  Jii 
foot,  and  vinroi,  to  wash.)  A  bath  for  the  feet.  11 

PODOPH  Y'LLUM.  (um,i.  n. ;  from  irons,  i 
a  foot,  and  <pu\\ov,  a  leaf :  so  named  from  the  ( 
shape  of  the  leaf.)  A  genus  of  North  American  I  | 
plants. 

Podophyllum  pelta'tum.  May  apple.  The  1 1 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  edible.  The  root  is  ca-  j 
thartic  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple.  The  leaves  are  k j 
said  to  be  poisonous. 

PODOTHE'CA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  nous,  ajJ 
foot,  and  ritbpu,  to  put.)  A  shoe  or  stocking.  (I 
An  anatomical  preparation,  consisting  of  a  kind  >1 
of  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the  nails  adhering  ki 
to  it,  taken  from  a  dead  subject. 

POECI'LIA.  («,  re.  f.  noiKt\ta;  from  in 
notiaAos,  versicolor.)  The  piebald  skin,  or  that  I  i 
affection  found  among  negroes,  in  which  it  is!  I 
marbled  with  alternate  spots,  or  patches  of  blaekfcl 
and  white. 

POISON.  Venenum.  Toxicum.  That  which, (fa 
when  applied  externally,  or  taken  into  the  hu-fe«l 
man  body,  uniformly  effects  such  a  derangement^  9 
in  the  animal  economy  as  to  produce  disease, 9 »] 
may  be  defined  a  poison.  It  is  extremely  dif-rf: 
ficult,  however,  to  give  a  definition  of  a  poison  ;« 
and  the  above  is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy.  fji 

Poisons  are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  king-1)  s 
dom  to  which  they  belong,  into  animal,  vege-fc II 
table,  mineral,  and  halituous,  or  aerial. 

Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious  irl  ii 
certain  doses  ;  for  the  most  active,  in  small  doses!  II 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines.  There  arc  (j 
nevertheless,  certain  poisons,  which  are  realljl  It 
such  in  the  smallest  quantity,  and  which  ant  lii 
never  administered  medicinally;  as  the  poison  11 
of  hydrophobia  or  the  plague.  There  are  like  ji 
wise  substances  w  hich  are  innocent  when  taken  n 
into  the  stomach,  but  which  prove  deleteriou  h 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  applied  ttfi  |fl 
an  abraded  surface:  thus  carbonic  acid  is  con  I 
tinually  swallowed  with  fermented  liquors,  audio 
thus  the  poison  of  the  viper  may  be  taken  witllU 
impunity;  whilst  inspiring  carbonic  acid  kills  {I 
and  the  poison  of  the  viper,  inserted  into  tint  ( i 
flesh,  often  proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisonous  when  t 
applied  either  externally  or  internally ;  as  arsenic!  l  l 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  onl.j  I  > 
in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is  distinguished  : 
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I  by  the  term  common  poison;  as  arsenic,  subli¬ 
mate,  Sec.  ;  whilst  that  which  is  poisonous  to 
man  only,  or  to  animals,  and  often  to  one  genus 
merely,  is  said  to  be  a  relative  poison;  thus  aloes 
are  poisonous  to  dogs  and  wolves;  the phellan- 
'  drill  m  aquatic ii ni  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour 
it  greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It  appears, 
l  then,  that  substances  act  as  poisons  only  in  re- 
;  gat'd  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  are 
applied  to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following 
'  ways  :  — • 

1.  Through  the  oesophagus  by  deglutition. 

2.  Through  the  anus,  by  clysters. 

3.  Through  the  lungs,  by  inhalation. 

4.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin  with 
or  without  lesion  of  the  cuticle. 

The  manner  in  which  poisons  enter  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  act  upon  the  textures  or  organs  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  their  influence,  has  been  matter  of 
much  discussion.  It  is  evident  that  every  poison 
must  act  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  blood,  and  conveyed  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  parts  which  they  especially  affect, 
or  by  an  impression  made  on  the  nerves  of  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied  and  commu- 
aiicated  to  distant  parts  by  sympathy.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  M.  Magendie  on  venous  absorption, 
have  induced  many  to  believe  that  all  poisons  act 
through  the  blood  ;  but  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
•of  the  action  of  several  poisons,  as  prussic  acid,  and 
the  poison  of  several  highly  venomous  serpents, 
appears  almost  conclusive  against  such  a  sup¬ 
position,  as  far  as  these  poisons  are  concerned. 
•With  reference  to  others  of  slower  operation,  it 
ds  unquestionable  that  they  are  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  whether  this  be  the  sole  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  operation  or  not.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  probable,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
iiases,  truth  lies  between  the  extremes,  and  that 
some  poisons  act  solely  through  nervous  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  that  others  act  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation. 

Poisons  have  been  arranged  by  Orifila,  into 
four  classes,  namely,  irritant,  narcotic,  narcotico- 
taend,  and  septic  or  putrefiant.  Dr.  Christison, 
•with  apparent  propriety,  excludes  the  last  or 
septic  class,  thus  reducing  poisons  to  three 
blasses.  The  following  enumeration  of  poisons 
s  taken  from  his  excellent  treatise  on  poisons. 

I.  Irritant  Poisons. 

The  characteristic  operation  of  these  is  to 
excite  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
some  part,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course. 
To  this  class  belong 

The  three  Mineral  Acids. 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur. 

Chlorine. 

Iodine. 

Hydriodate  of  potash. 

Bromine. 

Oxalic  acid. 

The  fixed  alkalis. 

Mitre. 

Alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides • 

Lime. 

Ammonia  and  its  suits. 

Alkaline  sulphurels. 


The  compounds  of  arsenic. 

The  compounds  of  mercur  y. 

The  compounds  of  copper. 

The  compounds  of  antimony. 

The  compounds  of  tin,  silver,  gold,  bismuth , 
chrome,  and  zinc. 

The  compounds  of  lead. 

Baryta. 

Euphorbia. 

Castor  oil  seeds. 

Physic  nut. 

Bitter  cassada. 

Manchineel. 

Croton. 

Bryony. 

Colocynlh. 

Elaterium. 

Ranunculus. 

Anemone. 

Caltha. 

Clematis. 

Trollius. 

Mezereon. 

Cuckoo-pint. 

Gamboge. 

Daffodil. 

Jalap. 

Savin. 

Cantharicles. 

Poisonous  fish. 

Venomous  serpents  and  insects. 

Diseased  and  decayed  animal  matter. 
Mechanical  irritants. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons. 

These  are  such  as  produce  chiefly,  or  solely, 
symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
To  this  class  belong 
Opium . 

Hyoscyamus. 

Lactuca. 

Solatium. 

Hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  vegetable  substances  which  contain  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  —  Bitter  almonds  —  Cherry-laurel _ 

Peach —  Cluster  cherry  —  Mountain  ash. 
Carbazotic  acid. 

Nitric  oxide  gas. 

Chlorine  gas. 

Ammoniacal  gas. 

Muriatic  acid  gas. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Carburetted  hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Nitrous  oxide. 

Cyanogen. 

Oxygen. 

III.  Narcotico-acrio  Poisons. 

I  hese  possess  a  double  action,  being  both 
local  irritants,  like  those  of  the  first  class,  and 
producing  a  remote  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
like  those  of  the  second.  To  this  class  belong 
Nightshade. 

Thomapple. 

Tobacco. 

Hemlock. 

Water  hemlock. 

Hemlock  dropwort. 

Pool's  parsley. 
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Monk's-hood. 

Jilack  hellebore. 

Ipecacuan. 

Squill. 

White  hellebore. 

Meadow  saffron. 

Fox-glove. 

Strychnia. 

Mux  vomica. 

St.  Ignatius's  beau. 

False  angustura. 

Camphor. 

Cocculus  indicus. 

Upas  antiar. 

Coriaria  myrti folia. 

Poisonous  fungi. 

Poisonous  mosses. 

Seca/e  cornutum. 

Mouldy  bread. 

Darnel  grass. 

Seeds  of  lathyrus  cicera. 

Seeds  of  the  bitter  vetch. 

Seeds  of  the  common  laburnum. 


Alkohol. 

Ether. 

Some  empyreumatic  oils. 

Method  of  detecting  Poisons. 

When  sudden  death  is  suspected  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  administration  of  poison,  ' 
either  willfully  or  by  accident,  the  testimony  of  j 
the  physician  is  occasionally  required  to  confirm 
or  invalidate  this  suspicion.  He  may  also  be 
sometimes  called  upon  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  noxious  effects  arising  from  the  presence  of 
poisonous  substances  in  articles  ot  diet;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  serve  an  important  purpose,  to  j 
point  out  concisely  the  simplest  and  most  prac¬ 
ticable  modes  of  obtaining,  by  experiment,  the 
necessary  information. 

The  only  poisons,  however,  that  can  be  clearly 
and  decisively  detected  by  chemical  means,  are 
those  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate  are  most  likely  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  with  the  view  of  producing  death  ;  and 
lead  and  copper  may  be  introduced  undesign- 
edly,  in  several  ways,  into  our  food  and  drink. 
The  continued  and  unsuspected  operation  ot  the 
two  last  may  often  produce  effects  less  sudden 
and  violent,  but  not  less  baneful  to  health  and 
life,  than  the  more  active  poisons  ;  and  their 
operation  generally  involves,  in  the  pernicious 
consequences,  a  greater  number  of  sufferers. 

Method  of  detecting  arsenic.  This  is  detailed 
under  the  head  Arsenioas  acid. 

Method  of  detecting  corrosive  sublimate,  baryta, 

_ Corrosive  sublimate  (the  bichloride  or 

oxymuriate  ot  mercury),  next  to  aisenic,  is  the 
most  virulent  of  the  metallic  poisons.  It  may 
be  collected  by  treating  the  contents  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  but  as 
it  is  more  soluble  than  arsenic,  viz.  in  about 
nineteen  times  its  weight  ot  water,  no  more 
water  must  be  employed  than  is  barely  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  washings  must  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  examination. 

If  a  powder  should  be  collected  by  this  ope¬ 
ration,  which  proves,  on  examination,  not  to  be 
arsenic,  it  may  be  known  to  be  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  by  the  following  characters:  — 
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a.  Expose  a  small  quantity  of  it,  without  any  L 
admixture,  to  heat  in  a  coated  glass  tube,  as  I 
directed  in  the  treatment  of  arsenic.  Corrosive  5 
sublimate  will  be  ascertained  by  its  rising  to  the  I 
top  of  the  tube,  lining  the  inner  surface  in  the  p 
form  of  a  shining  white  crust. 

b.  Dissolve  another  portion  in  distilled  water  ;  L 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  how  much  of 
the  salt  the  water  is  capable  of  taking  up. 

c.  To  the  watery  solution  add  a  little  lime-  k 
water.  A  precipitate  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  * 
will  instantly  appear. 

i).  To  another  portion  of  the  solution  add  a  ( 
single  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash  (salt  of  tartar).  A  white  precipitate 
will  appear:  but,  on  a  still  further  addition  of  L 
alkali,  an  orange-coloured  sediment  will  be  | 
formed. 

e.  The  carbonate  of  soda  has  similar  effects.  1 1 

f.  Sulphuretted  water  throws  down  a  dark-  p| 
coloured  sediment,  which,  when  dried  and  |i 
strongly  heated,  is  wholly  volatilised,  without  H 
any  odour  of  garlic. 

For  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate,  kj 
Sylvester  has  recommended  the  application  of  til 
galvanism,  which  exhibits  the  mercury  in  a  me- 1 1 
tallic  state.  A  piece  of  zinc  wire,  or,  if  that II 
cannot  be  had,  of  iron  wire  about  three  inchessi 
long,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  toil 
resemble  the  Greek  letter  n.  The  two  legs  off>[ 
this  figure  should  be  distant  about  the  diameteril 
of  a  common  gold  wedding  ring  from  eachs  | 
other,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  bent  wire  mustjrl 
afterwards  be  tied  to  a  ring  of  this  description. fty 
Let  a  plate  of  glass,  not  less  than  three  inchesitji 
square,  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,!.* 
and  on  one  side  drop  some  sulphuric  acid,  di-^.' k 
luted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  water, §•»: 
till  it  spreads  to  the  size  of  a  halfpenny.  At  akH 
little  distance  from  this,  towards  the  other  side,!  t: 
next  drop  some  of  the  solution  supposed  to  con-i  ft 
tain  corrosive  sublimate,  till  the  edges  of  theai 
two  liquids  join  together;  and  let  the  wire  andtli 
ring  prepared  as  above  be  laid  in  such  a  way  l 
that  the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  golcll  it 
ring  is  in  contact  with  the  suspected  liquid,  ll  i ; 
the  minutest  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  bi|  In 
present,  the  ring  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  co-Sit 
vered  with  mercury  on  the  part  which  touched!  p 
the  fluid. 

Smithson  remarks,  that  all  the  oxides  antful 
saline  compounds  of  mercury,  if  laid  in  a  dro[| 
of  marine  acid  on  gold,  with  a  bit  of  tin,  quickln  lit 
amalgamate  the  gold.  In  this  way,  a  very  mikp 
note  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a  drojl  f 
of  its  solution,  may  be  tried,  and  no  addition  of  il 
muriatic  acid  is  then  required.  Quantities  o|  1 
mercury  may  thus  be  rendered  evident,  whicl  | 
could  not  be  so  by  any  other  means.  Even  till1. 1, 
mercury  of  cinnabar  may  be  exhibited;  but  it  ; 
must  previously  be  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuril  * 
acid  in  a  platinum  spoon,  to  convert  it  into  sul^  I 
pliate.  An  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  met  lt| 
tallic  mercury  in  any  powder  may  be  discoverel  M 
by  placing  it  in  nitric  acid  on  gold,  drying,  aiilll 
adding  muriatic  acid  and  tin. 

The  only  mineral  poison  of  great  virulcncl  In 
that  lias  not  boon  mentioned,  and  which,  troiir 
its  being  little  known  to  act  as  such,  if  is  verp  1 1 
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mprobable  we  should  meet  with,  is  the  cate¬ 
nate  ot  baryta.  This,  in  the  country  where 
it  is  found,  is  employed  as  a  poison  for  rats, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  would  be  equally 
destructive  to  human  life.  It  may  be  discovered 
by  dissolving  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  the 
insolubility  of  the  precipitate  which  this  solution 
yields  on  adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of 
soda.  Soluble  barytic  salts,  if  these  have  been 
the  means  of  poison,  will  be  contained  in  the 
water  employed  to  wash  the  contents  of  the 
I  stomach,  and  will  be  detected,  on  adding  sul- 
iphuric  acid,  by  a  copious  precipitate. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  failure 
of  attempts  to  discover  poisonous  substances  in 
ithe  alimentary  canal  after  death,  is  by  no  means 
la  sufficient  proof  that  death  has  not  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  poison.  For  it  has  been  clearly  es¬ 
tablished,  by  experiments  made  on  animals, 
that  a  poison  may  be  so  completely  evacuated, 
that  no  traces  of  it  shall  be  found,  and  yet  that 
death  may  ensue  from  the  morbid  changes 
•which  it  has  occasioned  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
:or  in  the  general  system. 

Method  of  detecting  copper  or  lead _ Copper 

and  lead  sometimes  gain  admission  into  articles 
of  food,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
.kitchen  utensils  of  these  materials. 

1.  If  copper  be  suspected  in  any  liquor,  its 
presence  will  be  ascertained  by  adding  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  pure  ammonia,  which  will  strike  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  colour.  If  the  solution  be  very  dilute, 
it  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  ;  and  if 
the  liquor  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  acid, 
like  that  used  to  preserve  pickles,  as  much  of 
the  alkali  must  be  added  as  is  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  saturate  the  acid.  In  this,  and  all 
ether  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  the  fluid 
should  be  viewed  by  reflected,  and  not  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light. 

If  into  a  newly  preparedt  incture  of  guaiacum 
wood  we  drop  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper,  the  mixture  instantly  assumes  a  blue 
colour.  I  his  effect  does  not  take  place  when 
he  solution  is  very  weak,  for  example,  when 
here  is  not  above  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  an 
tunceof  water;  but  then,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  prussic  acid,  the  blue  colour  is  instantly 
developed  of  great  purity  and  intensity.  This 
olour  is  not  permanent,  but  soon  passes  to  a 
dreen,  and  at  length  totally  disappears.  For 
'ant  of  prussic  acid,  distilled  laurel  water ‘may 
»e  employed.  The  test  produces  its  effect,  even 
'hen  the  proportion  of  the  salt  of  copper  to 
he  water  does  not  exceed  l-45000th.  In  this 
mnute  proportion  no  other  test,  whether  the 
'russiate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  gives  the 
least  indication  of  copper. — Quart.  Journ.x.  1 82. 

~  Lead  is  occasionally  found,  in  sufficient 
•  uantity  to  be  injurious  to  health,  in  water  that 
»as  passed  through  leaden  pipes,  or  been  kept 
a  eaden  vessels,  and  sometimes  even  in  pump 
"'ater,  in  consequence  of  that  metal  having  been 
I  "J  tlle  construction  of  the  pump.  Acetate 
ead  has  also  been  known  to  be  fraudulently 

i  .  J,t0  bad  wines,  with  the  view  of  concealing 
•heir  defects.  b 

Lead  may  be  discovered  by  adding,  to  a  por- 
"’on  of  the  suspected  water,  about  half  its  bulk 
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of  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas.  If  lead  be  present,  it  will  be 
manifested  by  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  tiim>. 
This  test  is  so  delicate,  that  water  condensed 
by  the  leaden  worm  of  a  still-tub,  is  sensibly 
affected  by  it.  Lead  is  also  detected  by  a 
similar  effect  ensuing  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
plniret  of  ammonia,  or  potash. 

The  adequacy  of  this  method,  however,  to 
the  discovery  of  very  minute  quantities  of  lead 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Lambe,  the  author  of  a  skilful  analysis  of  the 
springs  of  Leamington  Priors,  near  Warwick. 
By  new  methods  of  examination,  lie  has  de¬ 
tected  the  presence  of  lead  in  several  spring 
waters  that  manifest  no  change  on  the  addition 
of  the  sulphuretted  test;  and  has  found  that 
metal  in  the  precipitate  separated  from  such 
waters  by  the  carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda. 
In  operating  on  these  waters,  Dr.  Lambe  nol 
ticed  the  following  appearances  : _ 

a.  The  test  forms  sometimes  a  dark  cloud 
with  the  precipitate  affected  by  alkalies,  which 
has  been  re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Though  it  forms,  in  other  cases,  no  cloud, 
the  precipitate  itself  becomes  darkened  by  the 
sulphuretted  test. 

c.  The  test  forms  a  white  cloud,  treated  with 
the  precipitate  as  in  a.  These  two  appearances 
may  be  united. 

d.  The  test  neither  forms  a  cloud,  nor  darkens 
the  precipitate. 

e.  In  the  cases  b,  c,  d,  heat  the  precipitate,  in 

contact  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  to  redness  - 
dissolve  out  the  carbonate  by  water,  and  treat 
the  precipitate  as  in  a.  The  sulphuretted  test 
then  forms  a  dark  cloud  with  the  solution  of 
the  precipitate.  In  these  experiments,  it  is 
essential  that  the  acid,  used  to  re-dissolve  the 
precipitate,  shall  not  be  in  excess;  and  if  it 
should  so  happen,  that  excess  must  be  saturated 
before  the  test  is  applied.  It  is  better  to  use  so 
little  acid,  that  some  of  the  precipitate  may 
remain  undissolved.  3 

f  Instead  of  the  process  e,  the  precipitate 
may  be  exposed,  without  addition,  to  a  red  heat 
and  then  treated  as  in  a.  In  this  case,  the  test 
will  detect  the  metallic  matter;  but  with  less 
certainty  than  the  foregoing  one. 

lhe  nitric  acid  used  in  these  experiments 
should  be  perfectly  pure ;  and  the  test  should 
be  recently  prepared  by  saturating  water  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  added  to  a  water  containing  lead, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  l-8lh  or  1—1  Oth  its' 
bulk  by  evaporation,  and  then  followed  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydriodate  of  potash, 
produces  a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate. 

Another  mode  of  analysis,  employed  by  Dr. 
Lambe,  consists  in  precipitating  the  lead  bv 
solution  of  common  salt ;  but  as  muriate  of  lead 
is  partly  soluble  in  water,  tills  test  cannot  be 
applied  to  small  portions  of  suspected  water, 
lhe  precipitate  must  be,  therefore,  collected 
from  two  or  three  gallons,  and  heated  to  red¬ 
ness  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Dissolve  out  the  soda;  add  nitric  acid,  satu¬ 
rating  any  superfluity,  and  then  apply  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  test.  Sulphate  of  soda  would  b"- 
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found  more  effectual  in  this  process  than  the 
muriate,  on  account  of  the  greater  insolubility 
of  sulphate  of  lead.  This  property,  indeed, 
renders  sulphate  of  soda  an  excellent  test  of 
the  presence  of  lead,  when  held  in  solution  by 
acids,  for  it  throws  down  that  metal,  even  when 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  white  precipitate,  which  is  not  soluble  by 
acetic  acid. 

The  third  process,  which  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all,  and  is  very  easy,  except  for  the 
trouble  of  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  pre¬ 
cipitate,  is  the  actual  reduction  of  the  metal, 
and  its  exhibition  in  a  separate  form.  The 
precipitate  may  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  alkaline  carbonate,  and  exposed  either  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
charcoal,  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  alkali. 
On  breaking  the  crucible,  a  small  globule  of 
lead  will  be  found  reduced  at  the  bottom.  The 
precipitate  from  about  fifty  gallons  of  water 
yielded  Dr.  Lambe,  in  one  instance,  about  two 
grains  of  lead. 

For  discovering  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine, 
a  test  invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  known 
by  the  title  of  Hahnemann’s  wine  test,  may  be 
employed.  This  test  is  prepared  by  putting 
together,  into  a  small  phial,  sixteen  grains  of  sul- 
phuret  of  lime,  prepared  in  the  dry  way  (by 
exposing  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
equal  weights  of  powdered  lime  and  sulphur, 
accurately  mixed),  and  twenty  grains  of  bitar¬ 
trate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).  The  phial  is 
to  be  filled  with  water,  well  corked,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  shaken  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 
When  the  powder  has  subsided,  decant  the 
clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle  for  use.  The  liquor,  when  fresh  pre¬ 
pared,  discovers  lead  by  a  dark-coloured  pre¬ 
cipitate.  A  farther  proof  of  the  presence  of 
lead  in  wines  is  the  occurrence  of  a  precipitate 
on  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Sylvester  has  proposed  the  gallic  acid  as  an 
excellent  test  of  the  presence  of  lead. 

The  quantity  of  lead  which  has  been  de¬ 
tected  in  sophisticated  wine  may  be  estimated 
at  forty  grains  of  the  metal  in  every  fifty 
gallons. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate  of 
lead  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  (as  some¬ 
times,  owing  to  its  sweet  taste,  happens  to  chil¬ 
dren),  after  the  exhibition  of  an  active  emetic, 
the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash  or  of  ammonia 
may  be  given  ;  or  probably  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  (Glauber’s  salt)  would  render  it 
innoxious.  —  Henry's  Chemistry. 

Treatment  of  1’oisoning. 

In  the  instance  of  internal  poisoning,  the  great 
object  of  the  physician  is  to  administer  an  anti¬ 
dote  or  counterpoison.  Antidotes  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  kind  takes  away  the  deleterious  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  poison  before  it  comes  within  its 
sphere  of  action,  by  altering  its  chemical  nature. 
The  other  controls  its  poisonous  action  after  it 
has  begun,  by  exciting  a  contrary  action  in  the 
system.  In  the  early  ages  of  medicine  almost 
all  antidotes  were  believed  to  be  of  the  latter 
description,  but  in  fact  very  few  antidotes  of  the 
kind  are  known. 
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The  chemical  antidotes  operate  in  several 
ways,  according  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
poison  for  which  they  are  given.  If  the  poison 
is  a  pure  corrosive,  such  as  a  mineral  acid,  it 
will  be  sufficient  that  the  antidote  destroy  its  I 
corrosive  quality  :  thus  the  addition  of  an  alkali  I 
or  earth  will  neutralize  sulphuric  acid,  and  de-  I 
stroy,  or  at  least  prodigiously  lessen  its  poison-  l 
ous  properties.  In  applying  this  rule  care  must  ft 
be  taken  to  choose  an  antidote  which  is  either  p 
inert,  or,  if  poisonous,  is,  like  the  poison  for  I 
which  it  is  given,  a  pure  corrosive  or  local  irri-  L 
taut,  and  one  whose  properties  are  reciprocally  I 
neutralized. 

If  the  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  li 
possessing  a  local  action,  likewise  acts  remotely  i 
through  absorption,  or  by  an  impression  on  the  1 
inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  mere  neutralization  of  |u 
its  chemical  properties  is  not  sufficient;  for  we  '• 
have  seen  above  that  such  poisons  act  through-  g 
out  all  their  chemical  combinations  which  are  1 
soluble.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  (!) 
the  chemical  antidote  render  the  poison  inso-  |, , 
luble  or  nearly  so;  and  insoluble  not  only  in  I- 
water,  but  likewise  in  the  animal  fluids,  more  in 
particularly  the  juices  of  the  stomach.  The  I 
same  quality  is  desirable  even  in  the  antidotes  fc| 
for  the  pure  corrosives;  for  it  often  happens  iq 
that  in  their  soluble  combinations  these  sub-  i 
stances  retain  some  irritating,  though  not  any  b 
corrosive  power.  When  we  try  by  the  fore-  fcj 
going  criterions  many  of  the  antidotes  which  r  i 
have  been  proposed  for  various  poisons,  they  1 
will  be  found  defective,  as  precise  experiments  e 
have  in  recent  times  actually  proved  them  I 
to  lie. 

The  other  kind  of  antidote  operates  not  by  t 
altering  the  form  of  the  poison,  but  by  exciting  ;l  b 
in  the  system  an  action  contrary  to  that  esta- It 
blished  by  the  poison.  On  considering  atten-  )  jt 
tively,  however,  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  ‘.i  i 
individual  poisons,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  r  i'l 
difficult  to  say  what  is  the  essence  of  a  contrary  [  n 
action,  and  still  more  how  that  counter  action  (  h 
is  to  be  brought  about.  Accordingly,  few  an-  ( 
tidotes  of  the  kind  are  known.  Neither  physiology  I  lb 
nor  experience  has  yet  brought  to  light  any  mode  jr  j 
|  of  inducing  an  action  counter  to  that  caused  by  I 
;  arsenic  and  most  of  the  irritant  class  of  poisons.  I  kg 
J  It  appears  probable  that  the  remote  operation  f  1 1 
'  of  lead  may  be  sometimes  corrected  by  mercury  1 1 
|  given  to  salivation,  and  that  the  violent  saliva-  I 
tion  caused  by  mercury  may  be  occasionally  p  in 
j  corrected  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony,  But 
these  are  the  only  instances  which  occur  to  mec  I  l 
at  present  of  antidotes  for  irritant  poisoning!  pi 
which  operate  by  counter  action,  unless  wells 
I  choose  to  designate  by  the  name  of  antidote  the jj  >1 
!  conjunction  of  remedial  means  which  constitutes  |i 
the  antiphlogistic  method  of  cure.  In  the  class  l> 
of  narcotics  we  are  acquainted  with  equally  few!  « 
constitutional  antidotes,  although  the  nature  ot  h< 
the  action  of  these  poisons  seems  better  to  admit! 

!  of  them.  Ammonia  is  to  a  certain  extent  an)  | 
antidote  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  by  no  means)  a 
so  powerful  as  some  persons  believe;  and  it  is!  I 
l  doubtful  whether  in  this  class  of  poisons  we  emu  l 
j  with  any  propriety  mention  another  antidote  ot  i 
I  the  constitutional  kind. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  chiefly  among  the 
changes  induced  by  chemical  affinities  that  the 


practitioner  must  look  for  counter-poisons;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  toxicologist  has  thence  sup¬ 
plied  the  materia  medica  with  many  of  singular 
efficacy.  When  given  in  time,  magnesia  or 
.chalk  is  a  complete  antidote  for  the  mineral 
acids  and  oxalic  acid,  albumen  for  corrosive 
(sublimate  and  verdigris,  bark  for  tartar  emetic, 
common  salt  for  lunar  caustic,  sulphate  of  soda 
or  magnesia  lor  sugar  of  lead  and  muriate  of 
baryta,  chloride  ol  lime  or  soda  for  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  vinegar,  or  oil  for  the  fixed  alkalis ;  and 
these  substances  act  either  by  neutralizing  the 
corrosive  power  of  the  poison,  or  by  forming 
with  it  an  insoluble  compound. 

In  the  instance  of  external  poisoning  the 
main  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  prevent  the 
poison  from  entering  the  blood,  or  to  remove  it 
from  the  local  vessels  which  it  has  entered. 

One  mode  which  has  been  known  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  from  early  times,  and  after  being  long 
iin  disuse  was  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Barry,  and 
applied  with  success  to  man,  is  the  application 
ot  cupping  glasses  to  the  part  where  the  poison 
nas  been  introduced.  Phis  method  may  act  in 
various  ways.  It  certainly  prevents  the  farther 
absorption  of  the  poison  by  suspending  for  a 
ime  the  absorbing  power  of  the  vessels  of  the 
tart  covered  by  the  cup.  It  also  sucks  the 
tlood  out  of  the  wound,  and  consequently 
■yashes  the  poison  away  with  it.  But  it  pos¬ 
sibly  it  likewise  compresses  the  nerves  around, 
ind  prevents  the  impression  made  by  the  poison 
on  their  sentient  extremities  from  being  trans¬ 
mitted  along  their  filaments. 

Another  mode  is  by  the  application  of  a  li¬ 
gature  between  the  injured  part  and  the  trunk, 
o  as  to  check  the  circulation.  This  is  a  very 
indent  practice  in  the  ease  of  poisoned  wounds, 
lnd  is  knywn  even  to  savages.  But  as  usually 
practised  it  is  only  a  temporary  cure.  As  soon 
as  the  ligature  is  removed  the  effects  of  the 
'otson  begin.  It  may  be  employed,  however, 
or  many  kinds  of  poisoning  through  wounds, 
o  as  to  effect  a  radical  cure.  AVe  have  seen 


hat  most  poisons  of  the 


organic  kingdom  are 


n  no  long  time  either  thrown  off  by  the  system 

1  decomposed  in  the  blood ;  lienee,  if  the 

•  uantity  given  has  not  been  too  large,  recovery 
'!  take  place.  Now,  by  means  of  a  ligature, 
'  "cb  is  removed  for  a  short  time  at  moderately 
istant  intervals,  a  poison,  which  has  been  in- 
ocluced  into  a  wound  beyond  the  reach  of  ex¬ 
action,  may  be  gradually  admitted  into  the 
tfstem  in  successive  quantities,  each  too  small 
>  cause  death  or  serious  mischief,  and  he  thus  in 
'c  end  entirely  removed  and  destroyed.  Such 
a  practical  application  which  may  be  made  of 
nne  ingenious  experiments  performed  not  long 
_  °  .  IJouiIIaud  with  strychnia,  the  poison- 

s  principle  of  nux  vomica, 
he  lust  mode  to  he  mentioned  is  by  a  com- 
u  atiun  of  the  ligature  with  venesection,  de- 
L  .  ^  Verniere  from  his  experimental 
arches.  Suppose  a  fatal  dose  of  extract  of 

■u.r  Tv  has  beL“n  thrust  in,°  tl]e  paw  of  a 
itf  Hr  I  Vt'rn,er.e  applies  a  tight  ligature  round 
11  >>_,  next  injects  slowly  as  much  warm 
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water  into  the  jugular  vein  as  the  animal  can 
salcly  bear/  and  then  slackens  the  ligature, 
llie  state  of  venous  plethora  thus  induced  com¬ 
pletely  suspends  absorption.  The  ligature  is 
next  tied  so  as  to  compress  the  veins  without 
compressing  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  and  a  vein 
is  opened  between  the  wound  and  the  ligature 
in  such  a  situation,  that  the  blood  which°flows 
out  must  previously  pass  through,  or  at  least 
neai,  the  poisonous  wound.  When  a  moderate 
quantity  has  been  withdrawn,  the  ligature  may 
be  removed  with  safety  ;  and  the  extraction  of 
the  poison  may  be  farther  proved  by  the  blood 
that  has  been  drawn  being  injected  into  the 
veins  of  another  animal ;  for  rapid  death  by 
tetanus  will  be  the  result.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  plan  the  preliminary  production  of 
venous  plethora  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  and 
then  the  treatment  may  be  easily  and  safely  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  human  subject.  —  Christison. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  m  cases  of  the  effects  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  poisons. 

Arsenic.  For  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  see  Arsenious  acid. 

Bismuth.  No  specific  antidote  is  known  for 
the  oxide,  or  for  the  subnitrate  of  this  metal 
Milk  and  mucilaginous  diluents  should  be  o-jveti 
along  with  purgatives. 

Salts  of  copper.  The  sulphurets  of  the  alka¬ 
lis,.  sugar,  and  albumen,  have  all  gained  repu¬ 
tation  as  antidotes  to  these  poisons  :  the  alkaline 
sulphurets  are  now  entirely  disregarded  ;  albu¬ 
men  and  sugar  have  each  been  made  the  subject 
of  recent  experiments,  and  both  appear  to  be  of 
some  utility,  though  neither  have  any  claim  to 
rank  as  specifics. 

Emetic  tartar.  See  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

.  Preparations  of  lead.  The  antidote  to  these 
is  Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salts,  the  acid  of  which 
forms  an  insoluble  and  harmless  sulphate. 

Preparations  of  mercury.  The  only  one  of  these 
much  known  as  a  poison  is  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  Its  antidote  is  albumen  :  as  soon,  there- 
tore,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  swallowed  the 
white  of  eggs  should  be  given,  mixed  with  water 
every  two  or  three  minutes.  If  eggs  cannot  be 
obtained,  large  draughts  of  milk  may  be  useful 
as  a  substitute.  Inflammation  is  to  be  com¬ 
bated  by  the  ordinary  means,  as  also  the  ptyalism 
occasioned  by  this  in  common  with  the  other 
preparations  of  mercury. 

Preparations  of  silrer.  Of  these  the  nitrate 
only  requires  to  be  noticed.  It  is  decomposed 
y  muriate  of  soda.  A  table-spoonful  of  com- 
mon  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  a  wine  glassful  given  every  live  minutes! 
This  may  be  followed  by  mucilaginous  drinks.  " 
Preparations  of  tin.  These  are  decomposed 
by  ail  vegetable  infusions  and  animal  fluids. 
Milk  is  as  good  an  antidote  as  any. 

Zinc.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  or  white  vitriol 
will  generally  prove  an  antidote  to  itself,  bcino- 
one  of  the  most  powerful  emetics  known,  q’j,^ 
vomiting  should  be  encouraged  by  diluents  and 
any  bad  consequences  that  may  ensue,  treated 
on  ordinary  principles. 

Little  is  known  of  the  effects  of  the  oxide  •  it 
is  however  poisonous. 
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The  mineral  acids.  When  the  sulphuric,  ni¬ 
tric,  or  muriatic  acid  has  been  swallowed,  cal¬ 
cined  magnesia  mixed  with  water  should  be 
immediately  administered  ;  or  if  this  be  not  at 
hand,  chalk,  which  can  almost  always  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  one  form  or  another,  may  be  substituted 
for  it.  Neither  chalk  nor  the  alkaline  carbonates 
are  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  great  ex¬ 
trication  of  gas  occasioned  by  their  decomposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  either  these  or  soap  may  be  given  in 
the  absence  of  the  more  appropriate  antidote. 
Water  alone  should  not  be  given  in  the  case 
of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  on  account 
of  the  strong  heat  generated  by  their  mixture. 
Eland  diluents  are  to  be  used  when  the  acid  is 
neutralised.  Inflammation  is  to  be  obviated  by 
the  ordinary  means. 

Oxalic  acid.  The  antidote  for  this  is  calcined 
magnesia  or  chalk,  which  give  rise  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  insoluble  salts.  Alkalis  are  little  better 
than  useless,  as  they  form  with  soluble  salts, 
which  are  themselves  irritant  poisons,  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid.  In  any  considerable  dose 
this  is  almost  immediately  fatal.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  strong  stimuli,  as  brandy,  ammonia,  &c., 
form  the  only  treatment  likely  to  be  useful. 
Emetics  promise  little  on  account  of  the  highly 
diff  usible  nature  of  the  poison. 

Alkalis  and  their  carbonates.  These  are  best 
neutralised  by  vinegar. 

Nitre.  Mucilaginous  diluents  and  opium  are 
most  serviceable :  bleeding  may  also  be  required. 

Lime.  For  this  also  the  best  antidote  is 
vinegar. 

Baryta  and  its  salts.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
causes  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  sulphate, 
and  should  therefore  be  given  largely,  diluted 
with  water. 

Muriate  of  ammonia.  Vomiting  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  large  draughts  of  warm  water,  and 
inflammatory  or  nervous  symptoms  to  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Phosphorus.  No  antidote  is  known  for  this. 
Large  draughts  of  water  are  naturally  indi¬ 
cated. 

Alkohol.  The  effects  of  excessive  intoxication 
from  alkoholic  liquors,  are  best  counteracted  by 
the  immediate  use  of  a  strong  emetic,  as  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  or  copper.  Vomiting  should  be 
encouraged  by  draughts  of  warm  water,  and  the 
intestines  stimulated  by  saline  enemata.  Should 
there  appear  to  be  great  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  venesection  and  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  head  are  indicated. 

Acrid  vegetable  poisons.  For  these  we  have 
no  specific  antidote.  The  fruit  of  the  Feuillea 
cor  di folia,  has  indeed  been  recommended  by  M. 
Drapier,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  as  possessed  of  great  power  ;  but  these 
experiments  require  confirmation.  The  same 
general  treatment  is  applicable  in  all  cases  of 
poisoning  by  acrid  vegetable  substances.  If  the 
poison  has  occasioned  vomiting,  it  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  large  draughts  of  warm  water  ;  and 
if  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  has  been  over 
powered,  vomiting  is  to  be  excited  by  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  active  emetic  (not 
antimony),  and  the  intestines  stimulated  by  pur-  j 
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gatives  which  are  not  of  an  acrid  character. 
Inflammation  of  particular  textures  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  usual  principles. 

Narcotic  and  narcolico-acrid  vegetable  poisons. 
The  first  indication  is  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
by  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  copper,  or  other  active 
emetic,  and  to  clear  the  bowels  by  strong  cathar¬ 
tics  administered  by  the  mouth  and  rectum. 
When  the  poison  is  evacuated,  a  strong  infusion 
of  coffee  or  vinegar,  diluted  with  water,  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  Determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  inflammation  of  particular  tex¬ 
tures  are  to  be  obviated  by  the  usual  means,  but 
with  due  reference  to  the  depressed  state  of  the 
nervous  power.  If  the  surface  become  cold, 
friction,  and  the  application  of  warmth  are  indi-  i 
cated,  and  the  internal  use  of  ammonia  may  ti 
sometimes  be  useful. 

Poison  of  fsh.  The  symptoms  arising  from  ( 

eating  poisonous  fish,  are  so  anomalous  and| 
variable,  that  general  rules  for  their  treatment# 
can  hardly  be  given,  and  the  practitioner  is k 
thrown  on  his  individual  judgment  in  each  par-| 
ticular  case;  vomiting  and  purging,  and  di-[] 
luents,  are  indicated  to  get  rid  of  the  offending! 
matter,  and  weak  alkaline  solutions  have  been 
thought  useful.  Spasm  is  to  be  allayed  by  i 
opium,  and  inflammation  by  the  ordinary  means. bJ 

Cantharides.  Sweet  oil  should  be  given  in  t 
large  quantity  to  excite  vomiting,  and  linseed#! 
tea  or  milk,  as  a  demulcent.  Emollient  ene-  l 
mata  are  to  be  administered.  Inflammation  oh  i 
the  intestinal  canal  or  urinary  passages  is  tc  i  I 
be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

Bite  of  venomous  serpents.  The  first  indica-lt 
tion  is  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison,!! 
which  is  fulfilled  by  the  instantaneous  appli-j  1 
cation  of  a  tight  ligature  above  the  wound.  < 
The  bitten  part  is  then  to  be  cut  out,  or  destroyed  | 
by  caustic.  The  application  of  a  dry  cupping-1  j 
glass  may  suspend  the  absorption  of  the  poison  l  ft 
but  such  an  apparatus  is  seldom  at  hand,  unde:j  , 
circumstances  in  which  persons  are  liable  tej.  1: 
be  bitten  by  serpents,  and  it  also  requires  to  btl  M 
removed  before  the  knife  or  caustic  can  be  apl  i 
plied  to  the  part  ;  the  ligature  is,  therefore^  In 
every  way  preferable.  Immediately  sucking  tlnl  j 
wound  is  an  efficacious  mode  of  extracting  a 
least  some  of  the  poison,  and  it  may  be  done  1 1 
with  impunity,  if  the  cuticle  of  the  lips  and  A 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  be  every  when  / 
entire.  The  second  indication  is  to  suppotj 
the  system  against  the  effect  of  the  virus,  it  ti 
absorbed:  this  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  us| 
of  powerful  stimulants,  especially  ammonij  :s 
combined  with  diaphoretics.  The  Tanjorepill  i 
so  celebrated  in  India  as  an  antidote  to  till  j 
bites  of  serpents,  is  said  to  consist  of  arsenal  1 
pepper,  mercury,  and  the  juice  of  the  Asclepii I  ■ 
gigantea.  The  inflammation  of  the  surround  t 
ing  parts,  which  follows  the  bite  of  some  sew  on 
pents,  is  of  the  unhealthy  kind,  tending  tj  ; 
gangrene,  and  is  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

Venomous  insects.  Hartshorn  and  oil  mat  i 
be  gently  rubbed  on  the  injured  part;  and 
much  inflammation  ensue,  an  emollient  poultuj  1 
may  be  applied. 

Poison-oak.  See  1 lints  toxicodendron, 

l’OLEMO'NIUM.  (urn,  ii,  u.  j  an  ai| 
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lient  name  derived  from  iroXe/xos,  war,  because, 
:ccording  to  Pliny,  kings  had  contended  for 
mo  honour  of  its  discovery.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
fenus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class, 
Veiitanclria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  \\  ild  sage,  or  Teucrium scorodonia  of  Lin- 
iteus. 

Polemonium  cjeruleum.  The  systematic 
tame  of  the  Greek  valerian,  or  Jacob's  ladder, 
oe  root  of  which  is  esteemed  by  some  as  a  good 
stringent  against  diarrhoeas  and  dysentery. 
Polfi/- mountain.  See  Teucrium. 

POLIO'SIS.  ( is,  is.  f. ;  from  noXos,  can- 
,idus,  white  or  hoary.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs, 

I  which  they  are  prematurely  gray  or  hoary. 
POLIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  from  iroXios,  white: 

)  called  from  its  white  capillaments.)  Poley. 
Venerium  of  Linnaeus. 

Volin  m  creticum.  See  Teucrium. 

Polium  montanum.  See  Teucrium. 

Pollack.  See  Genius  pollacius. 

POLLEN.  (era.  inis.  n.  ;  fine  flour  or 
tust.)  Farina  of  flowers.  The  powder  which 
Iheres  to  the  anthers  of  the  flowers  of  plants, 
nd  which  is  contained  in  the  anther,  and  is 

II  row n  out  chiefly  in  warm  dry  weather,  when 
■ie  coat  of  the  latter  contracts  and  bursts.  The 
ollen,  though  to  the  naked  eye  a  fine  powder, 
id  light  enough  to  be  wafted  along  by  the  air, 

so  curiously  formed,  and  so  various  in  dif- 
rent  plants,  as  to  be  an  interesting  and  popular 
iject  for  the  microscope.  It  is  so  minute, 
aat  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  its  beauty ;  but, 
y  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  it  is  found  to  be 
ery  different  in  different  plants.  Each  grain 
it  is  commonly  a  membranous  bag,  round, 

'  angular,  rough  or  smooth,  which  remains 
ntire  till  it  meets  with  any  moisture,  being 
ontrary  in  this  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
nther;  then  it  bursts  with  great  force,  discharg- 
■  g  its  subtile  and  vivifying  vapour.  It  is, 

1.  Echinate  in  the  Helianlhus  annuus. 

'■  -■  Perforate  in  Geraniums. 

3.  Didymous  in  Symphytum. 

I-  Dentate  in  Mallow. 

5.  Angulate  in  Viola  odorata. 
h.  Heniforme  in  Narcissus ;  and, 

7.  Convolute  in  Borago. 

1  O'LENIN.  The  pollen  of  tulips  has  been 
icertained  by  professor  John  to  contain  a  pe- 
bar  substance,  insoluble  in  alkohol,  ether, 
ater,  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  carbonated 
»d  pure  alkalis  ;  extremely  combustible, 
irning  with  great  rapidity  and  flame ;  and 
nee  used  at  the  theatres  to  imitate  lightning. 

UijL1A-  lets*  in.;  so  called,  quod 

it  potest  ate  inter  ceteros  digitus  plurimum  pol- 
■t.)  The  thumb,  or  great  toe. 

1  O  L  \  A  U 1 L  I’  1 1 1 A .  (  a,  re.  f.  ;  f mm  7roA.es, 
any,  and  adeXfos,  a  brother.)  The  name 
a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
nil  a;  us,  embracing  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
*wers,  in  which  several  stamina  are  united 

1  icu  filaments  into  three  or  more  distinct 
ndles. 

1  OIA  A'NDRI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  iroXvs, 
any,  and  av7]p ,  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a 
lss  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Liunteus. 
consists  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
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,  furnished  with  several  stamina,  that  are  inserted 
r  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  flower  ;  by 
t  which  circumstance  this  class  is  distinguished 
,  from  Icosandria,  in  which  the  striking  character 
is  the  situation  of  the  stamina  on  the  calyx  or 
-  petals. 

POLY  Cl  1  RE'S  I  US.  (From  iroXvs,  much, 
:  and  xPV<ttos,  useful.)  Polychrest.  Having 

,  many  virtues,  or  uses.  An  epithet  formerly 
I  applied  to  several  medicines,  especially  sulphate 
of  potash.  See  Sal  polychrestus. 

POLY'CHROITE.  (From  iroXvs,  many, 

•  and  xPoa->  colour  :  so  called  because  it  is  sus- 
,  ceptible  of  so  many  changes  of  colour.)  The 
colouring  matter  of  saffron.  Its  solution  in 
water  or  alkohol  is  bright  yellow.  Sulphuric 
acid  turns  it  first  blue,  and  then  lilac.  Nitric 
acid  gives  it  a  green  tint. 

POLY  DPPSIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  iroXvs, 
much,  and  Sapy,  thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  It 
is  mostly  symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  exces- 
1  sive  discharges,  or  poisons.  See  Thirst. 

l’OLY'GALA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  iroXvs, 
much,  and  yaXa,  milk  :  so  named  from  the 
abundance  of  its  milky  juice.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
milk-wort.  See  Polygala  vulgaris. 

Polygala  amara.  This  is  a  remarkably 
bitter  plant,  and,  though  not  used  in  this 
country,  promises  to  be  as  efficacious  as  those  in 
greater  repute.  It  has  been  given  freely  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  like  other  remedies, 
failed  in  producing  a  cure,-  yet,  as  a  palliative, 
it  claims  attention.  Its  virtues  are  balsamic, 
demulcent,  and  corroborant. 

Polygala  senega.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rattlesnake  milk-wort.  Senelca.  Polygala 
—fioribus  imperbibus  spicatis,  caule  erecto  her - 
baceo  simplicissimojoliis  ovato-lanceolalis,  of  Lin- 
nasus.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  as  a  specific  against  the  poison 
of  the  rattlesnake,  and  as  an  antiphlogistic  in 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  now  very 
little  employed.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains ;  but  when  employed,  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  form  of  decoction,  which,  when  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  given  every  second  or 
third  hour. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  milk-wort.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the 
seneka,  but  much  weaker.  The  leaves  are  very 
bitter,  and  a  handful  ot  them,  infused  in  wine, 
is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  gentle  purge. 

Polygalic  acid.  An  acid  lately  found  bv 
Peschier  in  the  Poly  gala  senega ,  and  other 
species. 

Poi.y'galine.  A  bitter  alkaline  principle 
found  in  several  species  of  polygala. 

POLY'GA'MIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  iroXvs, 
many,  and  ya/xos,  a  marriage.  Polygamy.)  The 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system 
of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  polygamous  plants, 
or  plants  having  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
likewise  male  and  female  flowers,  or  both.  The 
orders  of  this  division  are,  according  to  the 
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beautiful  uniformity  or  plan  which  runs  through 
this  ingenious  system,  distinguished  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Classes  Moneecia,  Dicccia,  and 
Trioccia.  It  has  the  five  following  orders  :  — 

1.  Polygamia  erqualis.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Class  Syngenesia ,  of  the  sexual  system  of 
plants.  The  florets  are  all  perfect  or  united; 
that  is,  each  furnished  with  perfect  stamens. 

‘2.  Polygamia  frustranea.  Florets  of  the  disk, 
with  stamens  and  pistil  :  those  of  the  radius 
with  merely  an  abortive  pistil,  or  with  not  even 
the  rudiments  of  any. 

Polygamia  necessaria.  Florets  of  the  disk, 
with  stamens  only ;  those  of  the  radius,  with 
pistils  only. 

4.  Polygamia  segregata.  Several  flowers, 
either  simple  or  compound,  but  with  united  an¬ 
thers,  and  with  a  proper  calyx,  included  in  one 
common  calyx. 

5.  Polygamia  superfl.ua.  Florets  of  the  disk, 
with  stamens  and  pistil :  those  of  the  radius  with 
pistil  only;  but  each,  of  both  kinds,  forming 
perfect  seed. 

POLY GO'NATUM.  (gum,  i.  n.  ;  from 
t toAvs,  many,  and  y ovv,  a  joint :  so  named  from 
its  numerous  joints  or  knots.)  Solomon’s  seal. 
See  Convallaria  polygonatum. 

POLY'GONUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  noAvs, 
many,  and  y ovv,  a  joint :  so  named  from  its  nu¬ 
merous  joints.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Octandria ; 
Order,  Trigynia.  Knot-grass. 

Polygonum  aviculabe.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  knot-grass.  Centumnodia.  Po¬ 
lygonum  latifolium.  Polygonum  mas.  Sangui- 
naria.  This  plant  is  never  used  in  this  country : 
it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  hannorrhages, 
diarrhoeas,  &c  ;  but  little  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  this  account. 

Polygonum  baccYferum.  A  species  of  equi- 
setum,  or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  bistokta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  bistort,  called  bislorta  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Polygonum  —  caule  simplicis- 
simo  monostachio,  folds  ovatis  in  petiolum  decur- 
rentibus,  of  Linnams.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Britain.  Every  part  manifests  a  degree  of 
sty pticity  to  the  taste,  and  the  root  is  esteemed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable 
astringents,  and  frequently  made  use  of  as  such 
in  disorders  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  de¬ 
bility  of  the  solids,  for  restraining  alvine  fluxes, 
after  due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural 
discharges  both  serous  and  sanguineous.  It  has 
been  sometimes  given  in  intermittent  fevers; 
and  sometimes,  also,  in  small  doses,  as  a  cor¬ 
roborant  and  antiseptic,  in  acute  malignant  and 
colliquative  fevers  ;  in  which  intentions  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  has  now  deservedly  superseded  both 
these  and  all  other  astringents,  'i  he  common 
dose  of  bistort  root,  in  substance,  is  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  :  in  urgent  cases  it  is  extended  to 
a  drachm.  Its  astringent  matter  is  totally  dis¬ 
solved  both  by  water  and  rectified  spirits. 

Polygonum  divabicatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  eastern  buck-wheat  plant.  f  he 
roots,  reduced  to  a  coarse  meal,  are  an  ordinal  y 
food  of  the  Siberians. 

Polygonum  jt-agoTyrum.  The  systematic 
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name  of  the  buck-wheat,  the  grain  of  which  is 
i  in  common  use  for  making  bread  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Polygonum  hydro'piper.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poor  man’s  pepper  :  called  also, 
biting  arsmart,  lake- weed,  and  water-pepper; 
and  Jlydropiper  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  This 
plant  is  very  common  by  the  sides  of  our  ditches 
and  on  waste  lands  :  the  leaves  have  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  of  the  arum.  They 
have  been  recommended  as  possessing  antiseptic, 
aperient,  diuretic  virtues;  and  given  in  scurvies 
and  cachexies,  asthmas,  hypocondriacal  and  ne¬ 
phritic  complaints,  and  wandering  gout.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  Persia  as  a 
gargle  against  ulcerated  sore  throat  with  fever 
(our  malignant  sore  throat).  The  first  leaves 
have  been  applied  externally,  as  a  stimulating 
cataplasm. 

Poly'gonum  latifolium.  Common  knot¬ 
grass.  See  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Polygonum  mas.  See  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Polygonum  minus.  Rupture-wort.  See 
Herniaria  glabra. 

Polygonum  fersicaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Persicaria  of  the  old  pharmaco¬ 
poeias.  Persicaria  mitis.  Plumbago.  This 
plant  is  said  to  possess  vulnerary  and  antiseptic 
properties  ;  with  which  intentions  it  is  given  in 
wine  to  restrain  the  progress  of  gangrene. 

Polygonum  selenoides.  Parsley  break-) 
stone. 

POL  YPE'TALOUS.  ( Poly  petal  us  ;  fromf 
ttoAvs,  many,  and  irtraAov,  a  leaf.)  Many-pe-| 
taled. 

POLYPH Yr,LLOU3.  (Polyphyllus ;  from! 
rroAi/s,  many,  and  <f>uAAo v,  a  leaf. )  Many-leaved,  i 

POL  YPO'DIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  ttoAvs,  n 
many,  and  irons,  a  foot:  so  called  because  it  I 
has  many  roots. )  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  < 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Crypto-  H 
gamia ;  Order ,  Filices.  Fern,  or  polypody. 

PoLYromuM  aculeatum.  Spear-pointed  fern. 
Fallen  into  disuse. 

Poly' podium  harometz.  This  singular  fern  I 
is  commonly  called  the  Tartarean  or  Scythian  L 
lamb  ;  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
lamb.  It  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Aspidium .  1 

Polypodium  calaguala.  The  root  of  this* 
plant,  called  in  the  shops  radix  calalualee,  has* 
been  exhibited  internally,  with  success,  in  dropsy  :p 
and  it  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  pleurisy,  con-1 
fusions,  abscesses,  &c.  It  was  first  used  irl 
America,  where  it  is  obtained  ;  and  Italian  phy¬ 
sicians  have  since  written  concerning  it,  in  term:! 
of  approbation. 

Polypodium  Jilix  mas.  See  Aspidium. 

Polypodium  quercinum.  See  Polypodium  vuli 
gare. 

PoLYromuM  vulgare.  Polypody  of  the  oak. I  : 
Polypodium  quercinum.  The  root  has  a  sweetish 
taste  :  a  decoction  of  it  was  formerly  used  as  fl  ) 
purgative. 

Polypody  of  the  oak.  See  Polypodium  vulgare  I  I 

PO'LYPUS.  ( us,i .  m.  ;  from  iroAw,  many  : 
and  irouS)  a  foot:  from  its  sending  off  man;  i 
ramifications,  like  legs.)  1.  The  name  of  i  i 
genus  of  zoophytes. 
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2.  A  tumour,  most  commonly  met  with  in 
tlie  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  usually 
had  several  roots  or  feet,  like  zoophyte  polypi. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  different  causes  that  produce  them,  and  the 
alterations  that  happen  in  them.  Sometimes  a 
polypus  of  the  nose  is  owing  to  a  swelling  of 
the  pituitary  membrane,  which  swelling  may 
possess  a  greater  or  less  space  of  the  membrane, 
as  also  its  cellular  substance,  and  may  affect 
i either  one  or  both  nostrils.  At  other  times  it 
.arises  from  an  ulcer  produced  by  a  caries  of 
some  of  the  bones  which  form  the  internal  sur- 
iface  of  the  nostrils.  Polypi  are  sometimes  so 
•soft,  that  upon  the  least  touch  they  are  lacerated 
.and  bleed  ;  at  other  times  they  are  very  com¬ 
pact,  and  even  schirrhous.  Some  continue 
•small  a  great  while ;  others  increase  so  fast  as, 
in  a  short  time,  to  push  out  at  the  nostrils,  or 
•extend  backwards  towards  the  throat.  Lc  Dran 
mentions,  that  he  has  known  them  fill  up  the 
•space  behind  the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards 
the  mouth,  have  protruded  the  fleshy  arch  of 
.the  palate  so  tar  forwards  as  to  make  it  parallel 
•with  the  third  dentes  mo/ares.  There  are  others 
•which,  though  at  first  free  from  any  malignant 
disposition,  become  afterwards  carcinomatous, 
and  even  highly  cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature 
khe  polypus  is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  nostril,  and,  when  large,  forces 
septum  narium  into  the  other  nostril,  so  that  the 
oatient  is  unable  to  breathe,  unless  through  the 
mouth.  A  large  polypus,  pressing  in  like 
manner  upon  the  spongy  bones,  gradually  forces 
hem  down  upon  the  maxillary  bones,  and  thus 
compresses  and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  ductus 
achry mails ;  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the  sides  of 
he  can  alls  nasalis  to  be  pressed  together.  In 
■vhich  case  the  tears,  having  no  passage  through 
he  nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constantly  watering, 
aid  the  sacchus  lachrymalis,  not  being  able  to 
iischarge  its  contents,  is  sometimes  so  much 
dilated  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  flat  fistula. 
the  above  writer  has  seen  instances  of  po- 
ypi  so  much  enlarged  as  to  force  down  the 
-«sa  palati. 

The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three  kinds, 
a  respect  to  situation.  It  either  grows  from 
•he  fundus,  the  inside  of  the  cervix,  or  from  the 
ower  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  The  first  case  is 
he  most  frequent,  the  last  most  uncommon, 
’olypi  of  the  uterus  are  always  shaped  like  a 
ear,  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost 
^variably  of  that  species  which  is  denominated 
•eshy,  hardly  ever  being  schirrous,  cancerous, 
r  ulcerated. 

3.  The  coagulated  substance  which  is  found 
i  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who  are  some 
we  in  articulo  mortis,  is  improperly  called  a 
plypus. 

1  OLYSA'RCIA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  iroAvs, 

'iut  ’>  a,K^  aap^  flesh. )  Troublesome  corpu- 
•ncy,  obesity,  or  fatness.  It  is  an  increased 
J|k  of  the  body,  beyond  what  is  sightly  and 
fa.y,  from  a  superabundant  accumulation  of 
1  m  the  adipose  membrane.  In  these  cases 
|'e  animal  oil  is  secreted  very  rapidly,  almost  as 
ucu  so  as  water  in  anasarca  ;  on  which  account 
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some  writers  have  called  obesity  a  dropsy  of  fat. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hard  exer¬ 
cise  of  body  or  mind,  and  suddenly  relinquish 
it,  and  more  especially  if  they  indulge  in 
strong  ale,  are  apt  to  become  obese,  especially  if 
the  mind  be  tranquil  and  the  disposition  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  but  where  the  disposition  to  form  fat  is 
great,  it  matters  not  what  food  is  taken.  In 
some  cases  of  polysarcia  the  bulk  of  the  body 
has  been  enormous.  Bright,  of  Maldon,  weighed 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds;  Lam¬ 
bert  of  Leicester,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds,  a  little  before  his  death,  which  was  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  I  ransactions  for  181 3,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  girl  who  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pounds,  though  only  four  years  old. 

In  attempting  the  cure,  the  first  step  is  to 
avoid  all  the  common  and  more  obvious  causes, 
—•as  indolence,  indulgence  at  the  table;  and 
to  take  severe,  regular,  and  habitual  exercise. 
The  plan  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  noted  miller  of  Bil- 
lericay,  in  Essex,  related  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Medical  Transactions.  Born  of  intem¬ 
perate  parents,  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge 
himself  in  excessive  eating,  drinking,  and  in¬ 
dolence,  till,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  am?, 
he  became  unwieldy  from  his  bulk,  was  almost 
suffocated,  laboured  under  very  ill  health  from 
indigestion,  and  was  subject  to  fits  of  gout  and 
epilepsy.  Fortunately,  a  friend  pointed  out  to 
him  the  Life  of  Cornaro,  and  he  instantly  de¬ 
termined  to  take  Cornaro  for  his  model,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  surpass  his  abridgments.  With 
great  prudence,  however,  he  made  his  change 
from  a  highly  superfluous  to  a  very  spare  diet, 
gradually  ;  first,  diminishing  his  ale  to  a  pint  a 
day,  and  using  a  much  smaller  portion  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  till  at  length,  finding  the  plan  work 
wonders,  as  well  in  his  renewed  vigour  of  mind 
as  of  body,  he  limited  himself  to  a  diet  of  simple 
pudding,  made  of  sea-biscuit,  flour,  and  skim¬ 
med  milk,  of  which  he  allowed  himself  a  pound 
and  a  half,  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  for  his  breakfast,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  at  noon  for  his  dinner.  Besides  this  he 
took  nothing,  either  of  solids  or  fluids;  for  he 
had  at  length  brought  himself  to  abstain  even 
from  water,  and  found  himself  easier  without  it. 

He  went  to  bed  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock, 
rarely  slept  for  more  than  five  or  six  hours,  and 
hence  rose  usually  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 
and  employed  himself  in  laborious  exercise,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  till  the  time  of  his  break¬ 
fast.  By  this  regimen  he  reduced  himself  to  the 
condition  of  a  middle-sized  man,  of  firm  flesh, 
well-coloured  complexion,  and  sound  health. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  obesity  takes  place 
only,  or  principally,  in  the  belly  ;  forming  what 
is  called  the  Falstaff,  or  pot-belly.  This  is 
from  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  omentum 
and  requires,  in  addition  to  the  above  plan,  the 
use  of  strong  purgatives. 

PolysomaTia.  ( From  noAvs,  much,  and  oaiua, 
a  body. )  Corpulency.  See  Polysarcia. 

Polysfa'stijm.  (  From  noAvs,  much,  and  anaco, 
to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument  for  reducing 
luxations. 
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Pot.yspe'kmm,.  ( Polysperma  ;  from  tvoAvs, 
many,  and  mrepya,  a  seed.)  The  same  as  poly- 
spermous. 

FOLYSPE'RMOUS.  (Folyspermus ;  from 
ttoAvs,  many,  and  ernepya,  a  seed.)  Having 
many  seeds. 

POLY'STOMA.  (a,  atos.  n.  ;  from  iroAvs, 
many,  and  erroya,  a  mouth.)  A  genus  of  worms 
in  Rudolphi’s  classification. 

Polystoma  ping u lc u la.  This  species  has 
been  found  by  Treutler  in  a  fatty  tumour  cover¬ 
ing  the  ovary  of  a  female  who  died  in  labour. 

POLY'TRICHUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  ttuAvs, 
many,  and  hair:  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  woman’s  hair,  or  because,  in  ancient 
times,  women  used  to  dye  the  hair  with  it,  to 
keep  it  from  shedding.)  Polytrycon.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  golden 
maidenhair.  See  Polytrichum  commune. 

Polytrichum  commune.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  golden  maidenhair.  Adianlhum 
aureum.  It  possesses,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
astringent  virtues ;  and  was  formerly  given  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  calculous  complaints. 

POMA'CEiE.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
those  which  have  a  fruit  of  an  esculent,  pulpy, 
apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

POMA'CEUM.  (mot,  i.  n. ;  from  pomum, 
an  apple.)  Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of 
apples. 

Poma'mbra.  Pomum  ambree.  An  odoriferous 
ball  made  of  ambergris,  musk,  civet,  aromatics, 
&e.  It  was  used  by  embalmers  to  put  into  the 
orbits,  after  taking  out  the  eyes. 

POM  A'TUM.  A  fragrant  ointment  made 
with  lard  and  apples,  was  formerly  so  called. 
The  term  is  applied  now  only  to  solid  greasy 
substances,  used  in  dressing  the  hair. 

Pomegranate.  See  Punica. 

Pomvholygo'dbs.  (From  iroy^oAvl,  a  bub¬ 
ble,  and  etSos,  resemblance.)  Applied  to  urine, 
with  bubbles  on  the  surface. 

PO'M PIIOLYX.  (yx,  ygis.  f.  ;  from  iroy- 
tpos,  a  bladder.)  I.  A  small  vesicle  or  bubble. 

II.  A  cutaneous  disease  described  by  Dr. 
Willan  as  an  eruption  of  bulla:,  appearing  with¬ 
out  any  inflammation  round  them,  and  without 
fever,  and  therefore  differing  most  materially 
from  the  pemphigus  described  by  nosologists. 
Dr.  Willan  applied  to  it  the  appellation  of  potn- 
pholyx,  of  which  he  has  described  three  varie¬ 
ties  :  — 

I.  The  pompholyx  benign  ns  exhibits  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  transparent  bullae,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  or  sometimes  ol  a  hazel-nut,  w  hich  break 
in  three  or  four  days,  discharge  their  lymph, 
and  soon  heal.  They  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  extremities ;  and  occur  in  boys 
in  hot  weather,  in  infants  during  dentition,  and 
in  young  persons  of  irritable  habit  from  eating 
acrid  vegetable  substances,  or  from  swallowing 
a  few  grains  of  mercury. 

o.  The  pompholyx  diutinus  i*  a  tedious  and 
painful  disorder,  and  is  usually  preceded  for 
some  weeks  by  languor  and  lassitude,  headaeh, 
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sickness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  Numerous 
red  pimple-like  elevations  of  the  cuticle  appear, 
with  a  sensation  of  tingling,  which  are  presently 
raised  into  transparent  vesications,  that  become 
as  large  as  a  pea  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and,  if  not  broken,  afterwards  attain  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  If  they  are  rubbed  off  prematurely, 
the  excoriated  surface  is  sore  and  inflamed,  and 
does  not  readily  heal.  The  bulla:  continue  to 
arise  in  succession  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  even  reappear  on  the  parts  first 
affected,  in  some  cases  for  several  weeks,  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  bullae  is  very  great  ; 
and  when  the  excoriations  are  thus  multiplied, 
a  slight  febrile  paroxysm  occurs  every  night, 
and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  the  irritation 
and  from  want  of  sleep. 

This  disease  chiefly  affects  persons  of  debili¬ 
tated  habits,  and  is  very  severe  in  the  aged  | 
It  seems  to  originate  under  different  condition:, 
of  the  body,  but  often  after  continued  fatigmjl 
and  anxiety,  with  low  diet;  sometimes  front 
intemperance  ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  coni 
nected  with  anasarca,  or  general  dropsy,  witll 
scurvy,  purpura,  and  other  states  of  the  con 
stitution,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  cutaneouli 
circulation  are  feeble.  It  has  in  some  instance! 
appeared  after  profuse  sweating,  during  whic  [ 
cold  liquors  were  copiously  swallowed,  in  comlj 
mon  with  several  other  forms  of  chronic  cutsi 
neous  disease.  In  the  fevers  in  which  it  haj 
been  observed,  it  was  obviously  symptomatic! 
for  it  has  not  only  occurred  at  various  period 
and  varied  much  in  its  duration,  but  has  a<|t 
companied  fevers  of  the  continued,  remitten  i 
and  intermittent  type,  as  well  as  arthritic  anti 

other  secondary  fevers. 

* 

It  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  statements  li¬ 
the  writers  just  referred  to,  that  the  pompholyl 
is  never  communicated  by  contagion;  and  thi  , 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicles  is  not  ichojj  I 
ous,  but  a  bland  lymph,  resembling  that  whin 
is  poured  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  |i  j 
hydrocephalus.  In  several  of  the  persons  who'  i 
cases  are  recorded,  the  disease  occurred  mo  I 
than  once.  The  pompholyx  is  most  troubllil 
some  and  obstinate  in  old  persons,  in  whom  t  c  ( 
transparent  bulla:  sometimes  equal  the  size  ofU 
turkey’s  egg,  while  others  of  a  smaller  size  aW 
intermixed  with  them,  which  appear  dark  ai  t 
livid.  When  broken,  they  leave  a  black  extjti 
riated  surface,  which  sometimes  ulcerates. 

The  warm-bath,  used  every  second  day,  via 
considered  by  Dr.  Willan  as  the  most  actiU 
palliative,  and  the  best  remedy.  The  decocti)  t 
of  cinchona,  with  cordials  and  diuretics,  haU 
been  found  of  considerable  advantage  in  thtl 
cases,  especially  when  the  eruption  was  co:j>l« 
billed  with  anasarca.  In  young  persons,  tn 
whom  the  pompholyx  is  seldom  severe,  tins  is 
remedies  are  affirmed  by  Dr.  Willan  to  be  si  W 
cessful  within  two  or  three  weeks;  but  i|  , 
warm  bath  seems  to  increase  both  the  tinglij  S 
in  the  skin  and  the  number  of  the  vesications*  j'. 
these  patients. 

3.  The  pompholyx  solitarius  is  a  rare  form  t 
the  disease,  which  seems  to  affect  only  wonii  I 
One  large  vesication  appears  usually  in 
night,  after  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the  ski  J 
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and  rapidly  distends  itself,  so  as  to  contain 

sometimes  a  teacupful  of  lymph  :  within  forty- 

eight  hours  it  breaks,  discharging  its  fluid,  and 
leaving  a  superficial  ulceration.  Near  this 
another  bulla  arises  in  a  day  or  two,  and  goes 
through  the  same  course ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
followed,  in  like  manner,  by  two  or  three 
others  in  succession ;  so  that  the  whole  duration 
shall  be  eight  or  ten  days.  Cinchona  inter¬ 
nally,  and  linseed  poultices,  followed  by  light 
dressings  to  the  sores  externally,  were  employed 
with  advantage  in  three  cases  seen  by  Dr, 
Willan. 

III.  The  whitish  oxide  of  zinc  which  ad- 
heres  to  the  covers  of  crucibles,  in  making 
brass,  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles. 

1  o'mphos.  ( Pomphus ,  i.  m.  ;  from  irtuTrco, 
to  put  forth.)  A  bladder  of  air  or  watery 
fluid. 

PO'MUM.  (inn,  i.  n.)  1.  An  apple. 

2.  In  botanical  language  it  is  a  fleshy  pe- 
ncarpium  or  seed-vessel,  containing  a  capsule 


within  it,  with  several  seeds.  Its  species  are, 

1.  Oblong;  as  in  Pyrus  communis. 

2.  Baccate  ;  as  in  Pgr  us  baccata. 

3.  Muricate;  as  in  Momonlica  trifoliata. 

4.  Hispid ;  as  in  Momordica  elaterium. 

The  navel-like  remains  are  part  of  the  calyx. 
The  pomum  is  comprehended  by  Gartner 

under  the  different  kinds  of  bacca,  it  being 
■sometimes  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the  line 
between  them. 

.  PoMUSI  adami.  (Adam’s  apple:  so  called 
un  consequence  of  a  whimsical  supposition  that 
|part  of  the  forbidden  apple  which  Adam  ate 
"  V*  dle  oat,  and  caused  the  prominence.) 
Adam  s  apple.  The  protuberance  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  neck,  formed  by  the  forepart  of 
me  thyroid  gland. 

Pomum  amoris.  See  Solanum. 

TO'NS.  (s,  tis.  m.)  Abridge. 

,  ,NS  varoTii.  (So  termed  because  it  was 
„  described  by  Varolius. )  Varolius’s  bridge : 
wiled  also  Tuber  annulare,  Corpus  annulare, 
rocessus  annularis,  and  Eminentia  annularis. 
n  eminence  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  first 
Inscribed  by  Varolius  :  called  pons  from  its 
■rched  appearance.  See  Encephalos. 

onticum  mel.  A  poisonous  kind  of  lionev 
•ound  in  II era c lea,  which  was  said  to  produce 
•le  same  effects  as  aconite. 

Poor  man  s  pepper .  See  Polygonum  hydro - 
'.iper,  and  Lepidium. 

Poplar.  See  Populus. 

J°;^ES.  (es,  itis.  m.)  The  ham,  or  back 
ut  of  the  knee-joint. 

■POILIIE'AL.  (Pop/iteus ,■  from  poples, 

■e  ham.)  Appertaining  to  the  ham  or  back 
|art  °f  the  knee-joint. 

I’oruTEAL  aneurism.  Aneurism  in  the 
on.  See  Aneurism. 

1  Popliteal  artery.  Arlcria  poplitca.  The 
’ntinuation  of  the  crural  artery,  through  the 
l|lo«-  of  the  ham. 

1  OPLl'fAi'US.  A  small  muscle  which 
uiT  i  i'n  tl,e  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 

•lee  •  •  part  ol.  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
c-joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ridge  at  the 
1  Cr  aild  ,nnt'r  part  of  the  tibia,  a  little  below 
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the  head.  The  use  of  the  popliteus  is  to  assist 
in  bending  the  leg,  and  to  rotate  it  inwards 
when  bent;  also  to  prevent  the  capsular  liga¬ 
ment  from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Poppy.  See  Papaver. 

Poppy,  red  corn.  See  Papaver  rheeas. 

Poppy,  white.  See  Papaver  sotnniferum. 
Popula'co.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  populus,  the 
poplar  :  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
Poplar.)  See  Caltha. 

Popuhne.  See  Populus  trcmvla. 

1  O  PULUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  noAvs,  many  • 
because  of  the  multitude  of  its  shoots.)  ]’ 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  man 
system.  Class,  Dicecia  ;  Order,  Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  black 
poplar.  See  Populus  nigra. 

Populus  balsamifera.  One  of  the  trees 
supposed  to  produce  tacamahaca. 

1  opulus  nigra.  Tile  systematic  name  of 
the  black  poplar.  JEgeiros.  '  The  voting  buds 
ocvli,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which  appear 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  were  formerly 
employed  in  an  officinal  ointment.  At  present 
they  are  almost  entirely  disregarded,  though 
they  have  been  recommended  in  chronic  pul¬ 
monary  complaints.  They  have  a  yellow,  unc¬ 
tuous,  odorous,  balsamic  juice. 

Populus  tkemula.  The  aspen.  The  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species.  Braconnot  has  found  an  alkali 
in  the  bark,  which  he  names  populine. 

PORCE'LLIO.  A  genus  of  apterous  in¬ 
sects,  or,  more  properly,  of  isopodous  annelides. 

I  orcellio  scabf.r.  The  animal  called  in 
Scotland  Sclater.  The  same  virtues  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  as  to  the  other  millepedes.  See 
Millepes. 

Po'rcus.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  hog.  See  Bus 
scrofa. 

1  o  hi  bilia'ru.  The  biliary  pores  or  ducts 
that  receive  the  bile  from  the  penicilli  of  the 
hver,  and  convey  it  to  the  hepatic  duct.  See 

Liver. 

PO RIFO'RMIS.  Poriform  :  resembling  a 
pore.  Applied  to  a  nectary,  when  of  that  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as  that  of  the  hyacinth,  which  has 
three  similar  pores  in  the  germen. 

Pork.  See  tins  scrofa. 

Poroce'le.  (TUnpoicqAr)  ;  e.  f.  .  from 
Tiiofios,  a  callus,  and  icq  Ay,  a  tumour.)  A  hard 
tumour  of  the  scrotum. 

1  oro  mphalum.  (From  irupos,  a  callus,  and 
opcpaAos,  the  navel.)  A  hard  tumour  of  the 
navel. 

Porphyra.  See  Scorbutus. 

Porret.  See  Allium  porrum. 

1  ORRI'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  a  porrigendo  : 
from  its  spreading  abroad.)  Ringworm  of  the 
scalp.  Scald  head.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Dr. 

L  ilian’s  arrangement,  which  is  contagious,  and 
principally  characterised  by  an  eruption  of  the 
pustules  called  favi  and  achores,  unaccompanied 
by  fever. 

The  several  appearances  which  it  assumes  are 

reducible  to  the  following  species  : _ 

1.  Porrigo  larvalis.  This  is  the  crusla  lac  tea 
of  writers,  which  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease 
3  Y  2 
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of  infancy.  It  commonly  appears  first  on  tlie 
forehead  and  cheeks,  in  an  eruption  of  nume¬ 
rous  minute  and  whitish  achorous  pustules, 
which  are  crowded  together  upon  a  red  surface. 
These  soon  break,  and  discharge  a  viscid  fluid, 
which  concretes  into  thin  yellowish  scabs.  As 
the  pustular  patches  spread,  the  discharge  is  re¬ 
newed,  and  continues  also  from  beneath  the 
scabs,  increasing  their  thickness  and  extent, 
until  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  even  the  whole 
face,  become  enveloped  as  by  a  mask,  whence 
the  epithet  larvalis,  the  eyelids  and  nose  alone 
remaining  exempt  from  the  incrustation.  The 
eruption  is  liable,  however,  to  considerable 
variation  in  its  course ;  the  discharge  being 
sometimes  profuse,  and  the  surface  red  and  ex¬ 
coriated  ;  and  at  other  times  scarcely  perceptible, 
so  that  the  surface  remains  covered  with  a  dry 
and  brown  scab.  When  the  scab  ultimately 
falls  off,  and  ceases  to  be  renewed,  a  red,  ele¬ 
vated,  and  tender  cuticle,  marked  with  deep 
lines,  and  exfoliating  several  times,  is  left  be¬ 
hind  ;  differing  from  that  which  succeeds  to 
impetigo,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  crack  into 
deep  fissures. 

Smaller  patches  of  the  disease  not  unfre- 
quently  appear  about  the  neck  and  breast,  and 
sometimes  on  the  extremities  ;  and  the  ears  and 
scalp  are  usually  affected  in  the  course  of  its 
progress.  In  general  the  health  of  the  child  is 
not  materially  affected,  especially  when  the 
eruption  does  not  appear  in  the  early  period  of 
lactation  ;  but  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
considerable  itching  and  irritation,  which,  in 
young  infants,  often  greatly  diminish  the  natural 
sleep  and  disturb  the  digestion.  Whence  much 
debility  sometimes  ensues  ;  the  eyes  and  eyelids 
become  inflamed,  and  purulent  discharges  take 
place  from  them  and  from  the  ears;  the  parotid, 
and  subsequently  the  mesenteric  glands,  become 
inflamed;  and  marasmus,  with  diarrhoea  and 
hectic,  cut  off  the  patient. 

Most  commonly,  however,  the  disease  termi¬ 
nates  favourably,  though  its  duration  is  often 
long  and  uncertain.  It  sometimes  suddenly 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  cessation,  and  after¬ 
wards  returns  with  severity.  Sometimes  it  dis¬ 
appears  spontaneously  soon  after  weaning,  or 
after  the  cutting  of  the  first  teeth  ;  and  some¬ 
times  it  will  continue  from  two  or  three  months 
to  a  year  and  a  half,  or  even  longer.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  whatever  excoriation 
may  be  produced,  no  permanent  deformity  en¬ 
sues. 

In  the  commencement,  while  the  discharge  is 
copious  and  acrid,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
surface  two  or  three  times  a  day  by  careful 
ablution  with  some  tepid  and  mild  fluid,  as 
milk  and  water,  thin  gruel,  or  a  decoction  of 
bran  ;  and  to  apply  a  mild  ointment,  such  as 
the  unguentum  zinci,  or  a  combination  of  this 
with  a  saturnine  cerate.  1  he  latter  will  lie 
useful  to  obviate  excoriation,  while  the  surface 
remains  red  and  tender,  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased. 

The  removal  of  the  disease  is  much  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  use  of  alterative  doses  of  mercurial 
purgatives,  especially  where  the  biliary  secretion 
is  defective,  the  abdomen  tumid,  or  the  mesen- 
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teric  glands  enlarged,  which  should  be  continued  | 
for  three  weeks  longer,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Small  doses  of  the  submuriate  maybe 
given  twice  a  day,  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
soda  and  a  testaceous  powder;  or,  if  the  bowels 
are  very  irritable,  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta,  I 
or  the  cinereous  oxide,  may  be  substituted.  But  j 
if  the  general  health  appear  sound,  the  inflam- 1 
matory  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  profuse! 
exudation,  may  be  alleviated  by  the  internal  use) 
of  soda,  with  precipitated  sulphur,  or  with  the1 
testacea. 

When  the  state  of  irritation  is  removed,  antl| 
the  crusts  are  dry  and  falling  off,  the  unguen-h 
turn  hydrargyri  nitrati,  much  diluted,  may  be* 
applied  with  advantage.  And  now  some  gentle* 
tonic  should  be  administered  ;  such  as  the  de-lt 
coction  of  cinchona,  or  the  chalybeates,  which! 
are  more  readily  taken  by  children,  especially! 
the  saturated  solution  of  the  tartrite,  or  thelh 
vinum  ferri. 

2.  Porrigo  furfurans.  In  this  form  of  then 
disease,  which  commences  with  the  eruption  olw 
small  acliures,  the  discharge  from  the  pustules  isjlj 
small  in  quantity,  and  the  excoriation  slight  |i 
the  humour,  therefore,  soon  concretes,  and  sep 
parates  in  innumerable  thin  laminated  scabs,  oikj 
scale-like  exfoliations.  At  irregular  periods! 
the  pustules  reappear,  and  the  discharge  jbeinjl 
renewed,  the  eruption  becomes  moist ;  hut  i!j 
soon  dries  again  and  exfoliates.  It  is  attendecl 
with  a  good  deal  of  itching,  and  some  sorenesN 
of  the  seal]),  to  which  the  disease  is  confined  I 
and  the  hair,  which  partially  falls  off,  become)  i 
then,  less  strong  in  its  texture,  and  sometime! 
lighter  in  its  colour.  Occasionally  the  glandl  | 
of  the  neck  are  swelled  and  painful. 

This  species  occurs  principally  in  adults,  esll 
pecially  in  females,  in  whom  it  is  not  alwayj  | 
easily  distinguished  from  the  scaly  disease,  py  pi 
tyriasis,  psoriasis,  or  lepra,  affecting  the  hair 
scalp.  The  circumstances  just  enumerated  r 
however,  will  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis  )  ) 
as,  in  those  diseases,  no  pustules  appear  in  thl  j 
beginning,  there  is  no  moisture  or  ulceration 
and  the  hair  is  not  detached,  nor  changed  i; 
texture  and  colour;  neither  are  they  coramun 
cable  by  contact. 

In  the  treatment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  i  is 
keep  the  scalp  closely  shaven.  The  bran r  I 
scabs  should  then  be  removed  by  gentle  wasl  |l 
ing,  with  some  mild  soap  and  water,  twice  kl 
day  ;  and  an  oil  silk  cap  should  be  worn,  part  I 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  surface  moist  ij 
well  as  warm,  and  partly  for  the  convenience  iln 
retaining  an  ointment  in  contact  with  it. 

The  nature  of  the  ointments  employed  in  this 
as  in  the  other  species,  must  be  varied,  aecor  jt  i 
ing  to  the  period  of  the  disease,  and  the  irrite  J 
bility  of  the  part  affected.  In  the  commencemei  |  >. 
of  the  eruption,  when  the  surface  is  moist,  tel  j  .i 
der,  and  somewhat  inflamed,  the  zinc  ointmelj 
should  be  applied  ;  or,  what  is  more  beneficial 
an  ointment  prepared  with  the  coeculus  indict#  1 1 
in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  poll 
tiered  berry  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  But  when  tj 
scalp  becomes  dry  and  inirritable,  in  theprogril 
of  the  complaint,  it  may  be  washed  with  t|r, 
common  soft  soap  and  water;  or  with  a  latlj 
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made  by  mixing  equal  portions  of  soft  soap  and 
unguentum  sulphuris  in  warm  water.  More 
stimulant  ointments  will  then  be  requisite,  such 
as  (lie  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati,  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitrico-oxidi,  the  tar  and  sulphur 
ointments,  or  the  unguentum  acidi  nitrosi  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  These,  and  other 
stimulant  applications,  succeed  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  the  inert  state  of  the  disease ;  but 
they  must  be  intermitted,  in  case  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  discharge  return. 

3.  The  Porrigo  lupinosa  is  characterised  by 
the  formation  of  dry,  circular  scabs,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-white  colour,  set  deeply  in  the  skin, 
with  elevated  edges  and  a  central  indentation  or 
depression,  sometimes  containing  a  white  scaly 

1  powder,  and  resembling,  on  the  whole,  the  seeds 
of  lupines.  These  scabs  are  formed  upon  small 
•  separate  clusters  of  achores,  by  the  concretion  of 
the  fluid,  which  exudes  when  they  break  ;  and 
they  acquire,  when  seated  on  the  scalp,  the  size 
of  a  sixpence.  Frequently  there  is  also  a  thin 
.  white  incrustation,  covering  the  intervening  parts 
of  the  scalp,  which  commonly  exfoliates;  but, 
if  allowed  to  accumulate  through  inattention  to 
cleanliness,  it  forms  an  elevated  crustaceous  cap. 
The  disease,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  head  ;  but  sometimes  appears  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  where  the  little  white  and  indented 

■  scabs  do  not  exceed  two  lines  in  diameter.  This 
variety  of  porrigo  is  liable  to  increase  much,  if 
neglected  ;  and  is  usually  tedious,  and  of  long 
duration. 

The  first  object  in  the  management  of  this 
species,  is  to  remove  the  crusts  and  little  inden¬ 
ted  scabs,  by  a  diligent  application  of  soap  and 
•water,  or  other  emollient  applications.  If  the 

■  scalp  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  previous  re¬ 
moval  of  the  hair  will  be  necessary.  If  the  scabs 
are  not  penetrable  by  these  ablutions  or  by  oint¬ 
ments,  or  if  any  thick  intervening  incrustation 
is  present,  a  lotion  of  the  liquor  potass®,  or  of 
the  muriatic  acid  in  a  diluted  state  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  When  the  surface  is  cleared,  the  oint¬ 
ment  of  cocculus  indicus  may  be  applied  to  the 
red  and  shining  cuticle  ;  and  afterwards  the 
more  stimulant  unguents,  as  in  the  case  of  por¬ 
rigo,  furfurans,  with  regular  daily  ablution,  will 
complete  the  cure. 

4.  The  Porrigo  scutulata,  popularly  termed 
the  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  appears  in  distinct  and 
even  distant  patches,  of  an  irregular  circular 
.figure,  upon  the  scalp,  forehead,  and  neck.  It 
commences  with  clusters  of  small  light-yellow 
•Pustules,  which  soon  break,  and  form  thin  scabs 
'over  each  patch,  which,  if  neglected,  become 
thick  and  hard  by  accumulation.  If  the  scabs 
are  removed,  however,  the  surface  of  the  patches 
Js  left  red  and  shining,  but  studded  with  slight 
elevated  points,  or  papulae,  in  some  of  which 
minute  globules  of  pus  again  appear  in  a  few 

ays-  By  these  repetitions  of  the  eruption  of 
aciores,  the  incrustations  become  thicker,  and 
•t  ie  areas  of  the  patches  extend,  often  becoming 
jeonfluent,  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  un¬ 
impeded,  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  head.  As 

e  Patches  extend,  the  hair  covering  them  be- 
f  ip1  ,s  ^§hter  in  its  colour,  and  sometimes  breaks 

s  ort ;  and,  as  the  process  ot  pustulation 
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and  scabbing  is  repeated,  the  roots  of  the  hair 
are  destroyed,  and  at  length  there  remains  un¬ 
injured  only  a  narrow  border  of  hair  round  the 
head. 

This  very  unmanageable  form  of  porrigo 
generally  occurs  in  children  of  three  or  foui- 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  often  continues  for 
several  years.  Whether  the  circles  remain  red, 
smooth,  and  shining,  or  become  dry  and  scurfy, 
the  prospect  of  a  cure  is  still  distant;  for  the 
pustules  will  return,  and  the  ulceration  and 
scabbing  will  be  repeated.  It  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  about  to  terminate,  when  the  redness 
and  exfoliations  disappear  together,  and  the  hair 
begins  to  grow  of  its  natural  colour  and  tex¬ 
ture. 

1  he  disease  seems  to  originate  spontaneously 
in  children  of  feeble  and  flabby  habit,  or  in  a 
state  approaching  to  marasmus,  who  are  ill-fed, 
uncleanly,  and  not  sufficiently  exercised  :  but  it 
is  principally  propagated  by  contagion  ;  i.  e. 
by  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  matter  from  the 
diseased  to  the  healthy,  by  the  frequent  contact 
ot  the  heads  of  children,  but  more  generally  bv 
the  use  of  the  same  towels,  combs,  caps,  and 
hats.  Whence  the  multiplication  of  boarding 
schools  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  an  increased 
prevalence  of  this  disease,  among  the  more 
cleanly  classes  of  the  community,  at  the  present 
time  ■  for  such  is  the  anxiety  of  parents  to 
regain  the  lost  years  of  education,  that  they  too 
often  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  when 
capable  of  communicating  the  infection,  al¬ 
though  supposed  to  be  cured ;  against  which 
no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents 
can  afford  a  sufficient  security. 

The  principles  of  local  treatment  already 
laid  down,  are  particularly  applicable  in  this 
species  of  porrigo.  While  the  patches  are  in 
an  inflamed  and  irritable  condition,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  the  local  applications  to  regular 
ablution,  or  sponging,  with  warm  water,  or 
some  emollient  fomentation.  Even  the  opera¬ 
tion  ot  shaving,  which  is  necessary  to  be  repeated 
at  intervals  ot  eight  or  ten  days,  produces  a 
temporary  increase  of  irritation.  At  this  time, 
the  patient  should  wear  a  light  linen  cap,  which 
should  be  frequently  changed  ;  and  all  stimu¬ 
lant  lotions  and  ointments,  which  tend  only  to 
aggravate  the  disease,  should  be  proscribed. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  various 
changes  take  place,  which  require  corresponding 
variations  of  the  method  of  treatment.  By 
degrees  the  inflammatory  state  is  diminished, 
and  a  dry  exfoliation  and  scabbing  ensue  :  but 
again  the  pustular  eruption  breaks  out,  and  the 
patches  become  again  red  and  tender:  or,  in 
some  cases,  without  much  redness,  there  is  an 
acrimonious  exudation,  with  considerable  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  scalp.  In  other  instances,  the 
surface  becomes  inert,  and  in  some  degree 
torpid,  while  a  dry  scaly  scab  constantly  appears, 
and  active  stimulants  are  requisite  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  disorder.  It  is  very  obvious,  as 
Dr.  Willau  used  to  remark,  that  the  adoption 
of  any  one  mode  of  practice,  or  of  any  single 
pretended  specific,  under  these  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  disease,  must  be  unavailing,  and 
often  extremely  injurious. 

3  Y  3 
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In  the  more  irritative  states,  the  milder  oint¬ 
ments,  such  as  those  prepared  with  cocculus 
indicus,  with  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  the  superacetate  of  lead,  or  with 
opium  or  tobacco,  should  be  employed ;  or 
sedative  lotions,  such  as  decoctions  or  infusion 
of  poppy  heads,  or  of  tobacco,  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Where  there  is  an  acrimonious  dis¬ 
charge,  the  zinc  and  saturnine  ointments,  with 
the  milder  mercurial  ones,  —  such  as  the  un- 
guentum  hydrargyri  praecipitati,  or  the  ointment 
of  calomel,  or  a  lotion  of  lime-water  with  calo¬ 
mel,  —  are  advantageous. 

According  to  the  different  degrees  of  in¬ 
ertness  which  ensue,  various  well-known  stimu¬ 
lants  must  be  resorted  to,  and  may  be  diluted, 
or  strengthened,  and  combined,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  The  mercurial  ointments, 
as  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  praecipitati,  hy¬ 
drargyri  nitrico-oxidi,  and  especially  of  the  hy- 
drargyrus  nitratus,  are  often  effectual  remedies: 
and  those  prepared  with  sulphur,  tar,  hellebore, 
and  turpentine,  the  unguentum  elemi,  &c., 
separately  or  in  combination,  occasionally  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  as  well  as  preparations  of  mustard,  staves- 
acre,  black  pepper,  capsicum,  rue,  and  other 
acrid  vegetable  substances.  Lotions  containing 
the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  or  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  in  solution,  are  likewise 
occasionally  beneficial. 

In  the  very  dry  and  inert  state  of  the  patches, 
the  more  caustic  substances  are  often  extremely 
successful.  A  lotion,  containing  from  three  to 
six  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  has  effectually  removed  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  condition.  Touching  the  patches 
with  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or  with  the 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  slightly  diluted,  in 
some  cases  removes  the  morbid  cuticle,  and  the 
new  one  assumes  a  healthy  action.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  blister,  in  like  manner,  sometimes 
effectually  accomplishes  the  same  end.  But,  in 
many  instances,  the  effect  of  these  renovations 
of  the  cuticle  is  merely  temporary,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  returns,  in  a  week  or  two,  upon  the  new 
surface. 

Professor  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  who  con¬ 
siders  the  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  as  “  quite 
different  from  the  scald  head,”  affirms,  in  a  late 
publication,  that  he  has  seldom  failed  to  cure 
the  former,  by  the  use  of  the  unguentum  and 
scabietn  of  Banyer.  For  delicate  children,  he 
dilutes  this  ointment  with  an  equal  portion  of 
simple  cerate,  and  sometimes  alternates  the  use 
of  it  with  that  of  the  common  basilicon. 

These  various  applications  are  enumerated, 
because  not  one  of  them  is  always  successful, 
singly,  even  under  circumstances  apparently  the 
same.  They  must  be  varied,  and  combined ; 
and  the  best  criterion  in  the  choice  and  com¬ 
bination  of  them,  is  the  degree  of  existing  irri¬ 
tation  in  the  morbid  parts,  or  in  the  general 
habit.  The  rude  and  severe  employment  of 
depilatories,  which  some  practitioners  have  re¬ 
commended,  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  often  in¬ 
flicting  great  injury  to  the  scalp,  and  retarding, 
rather  than  expediting,  the  progress  to  recovery. 

Nothing  has  been  said  respecting  the  admin- 
stration  of  internal  medicine  in  the  porrigo 
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scutulata  ;  because  it  is  often  merely  local,  being  1 
communicated  by  contagion  to  children  in  other  | 
respects  healthy.  But  in  those  in  whom  it  \ 
appears  in  combination  with  cachectic  symptoms,  » 
chalybeate  medicines,  or  the  decoction  of  cin-  3 
chona,  and  alteratives,  must  be  prescribed,  ac-  { 
cording  to  the  particular  indications;  and  the 
|  diet,  clothing,  and  exercise  of  the  patient,  musts 
be  carefully  regulated. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans.  This  singular  variety  | 
of  the  disease  presents  no  appearance  whatever,* 
except  patches  of  simple  baldness,  of  a  more  or  j- 
less  circular  form,  on  which  not  a  single  hair) 
remains,  while  that  which  surrounds  the  patches1,, 
is  as  thick  as  usual.  The  surface  of  the  scalp, li 
within  these  area?,  is  smooth,  shining,  and  re¬ 
markably  white.  It  is  probable,  though  not  , 
ascertained,  that  there  may  be  an  eruption  of|  1 
minute  achores  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  inhi 
the  first  instance,  which  are  not  permanent,  and  ] 
do  not  discharge  any  fluid.  The  disease,  how-, 
ever,  has  been  seen  to  occur,  in  one  or  two  1 
instances,  in  a  large  assemblage  of  children,  1 1 
among  whom  the  other  forms  of  the  porrigo  pre¬ 
vailed.  But  in  other  cases,  and  also  in  adults, 
it  has  appeared  where  no  communication  could 

f  be  traced  or  conjectured.  The  area?  gradually. 

!  enlarge,  and  sometimes  become  confluent,  pro¬ 
ducing  extensive  baldness,  in  which  condition  1 
the  scalp  remains  many  weeks,  especially  if  noli  I 
j  curative  measures  are  adopted.  The  hair,  whichlw 
begins  to  grow,  is  of  a  softer  texture,  and  lighter;,  i 
colour  than  the  rest ;  and,  in  persons  beyond:  1 
the  middle  age,  it  is  grey. 

If  the  scalp  is  cleared  by  constant  shaving,  i 
and  at  the  same  time  some  stimulant  linimenl: 
be  steadily  applied  to  it,  this  obstinate  affection  ' 
may  be  at  length  overcome,  and  the  hair  wiljM 
regain  its  usual  strength  and  colour.  In  fact;  j 
until  this  change  takes  place,  the  means  of  curt  I 
must  not  be  intermitted.  Some  of  the  mortl  | 
active  ointments,  mentioned  under  the  preceding.  \ 
head,  may  be  employed,  with  friction  ;  but  lini-  1 
ments  containing  an  essential  oil  dissolved  it1  1 
spirit  (for  instance,  two  drachms  of  the  oil  0 
mace,  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  alkohol),  oil) 
prepared  with  oil  of  tar,  petroleum  Barbadensell  | 
camphire,  turpentine,  &c.,  are  more  efficacious  |:  j 

6.  Porrigo  favosa.  This  species  of  the  cl  is  1  I 
order  consists  of  an  eruption  of  the  large,  soft  l 
straw-coloured  pustules,  denominated favi.  Thesil  . 
are  not  in  general  globular,  with  a  regularly  is 
circular  margin  ;  but  somewhat  flattened,  witl  i 
an  irregular  edge,  anil  surrounded  by  a  slighj 
inflammation.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of  the 
body  ;  sometimes  on  the  scalp  alone,  and  someS  | 
times  on  the  face,  or  on  the  trunk  and  extremi ;  h 
ties  only  ;  but  most  commonly  they  spread  from 
the  scalp,  especially  from  behind  the  ears,  to  th 
face,  or  from  the  lips  and  chin  to  the  scalp,  ani 
occasionally  from  the  extremities  to  the  trunl 
and  head.  They  are  usually  accompanied  witl 
considerable  itching.  Children  from  six  month 

to  four  years  of  age  are  most  liable  to  thi  1 
eruption ;  but  adults  are  not  unfrequentl; 
affected  with  it. 

The  pustules,  especially  on  the  scalp,  appea| 
at  first  distinct,  though  near  together;  but  oil 
the  face  and  extremities  they  generally  rise  it 
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irregular  clusters,  becoming  confluent  when 
broken,  and  discharging  a  viscid  matter,  which 
gradually  concretes  into  greenish,  or  yellowish, 
semi-transparent  scabs.  The  disease  extends, 
by  the  successive  formation  of  new  blotches, 
which  sometimes  cover  the  chin,  or  surround  the 
mouth,  and  spread  to  the  cheeks  and  nose  ; 
and,  on  the  scalp,  the  ulceration  ultimately 
extends,  in  a  similar  manner,  over  the  whole 
head,  with  a  constant  discharge,  by  which  the 
hair  and  moist  scabs  are  matted  together.  Under 
the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  pediculi  are 
often  generated  in  great  numbers,  and  greatly 
:  aggravate  the  itching  and  irritation  of  the  dis- 
;  ease.  On  the  face,  too,  a  similar  aggravation  of 
:  the  symptoms  is  occasioned,  in  children,  by  an 
incessant  picking  and  scratching  about  the  edges 
of  the  scabs,  which  the  itching  demands,  and  by 
which  the  skin  is  kept  sore,  and  the  ulceration 
extended;  while  the  scabs  are  thickened  into 
irregular  masses,  not  unlike  honey-comb,  by  the 
multiplied  and  concreting  discharge.  On  the 
lower  extremities  considerable  ulceration  some¬ 
times  form,  especially  about  the  heels  and  roots 
of  the  toes;  and  the  ends  of  the  toes  are  some¬ 
times  ulcerated,  the  pustules  arising  at  their 
sides,  and  even  under  the  nails. 

The  ulcerating  blotches  seldom  continue  long, 
or  extend  far,  before  the  lymphatic  system 
exhibits  marks  of  irritation,  probably  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  absorbed  matter.  When  the 
•scalp  or  face  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  glands 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  enlarge  and  harden, 
being  at  first  perceived  like  a  chain  of  little 
tumours,  lying  loose  under  the  skin;  and  the 
isub-maxillary  and  parotid  glands  are  often  af¬ 
fected  in  a  similar  manner.  At  length  some  of 
them  inflame,  the  skin  becomes  discoloured, 
and  they  suppurate  slowly,  and  with  much  pain 
and  irritation.  The  eruption,  in  these  situ¬ 
ations,  is  likewise  often  accompanied  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  behind  the  ears,  or  from  the  ears 
'hemselves,  with  a  tumid  upper  lip,  and  inflam- 
aaation  of  the  eyes,  or  obstinate  ulcerations  of 
•he  edges  of  the  eyelids.  When  the  eruption 
‘ppears  on  the  trunk,  although  the  pustules 
here  are  smaller  and  less  confluent,  and  the 
scabs  thinner  and  less  permanent,  the  axillary 
glands  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  same  w  ay. 

The  discharge  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces, 
especially  on  the  scalp,  when  the  crusts  and 
overings  are  removed,  exhales  an  offensive 
ancid  vapour,  not  only  affecting  the  organs  of 
mell  and  taste,  but  the  eyes,  of  those  who  ex- 
mine  the  diseased  parts.  The  acrimony  of  the 
1  discharge  is  also  manifested  by  the  appearance 
.  inflammation,  followed  by  pustules,  ulcer- 
tlon>  and  scabbing,  on  any  portion  of  the 
Jund  skin  which  comes  into  frequent  contact 
■'di  the  disease:  thus,  in  young  children,  the 
reast  is  inoculated  by  the  chin,  and  the  hands 
nd  arms  by  contact  with  the  face.  The  arm 
ind  breast  of  the  nurse  are  also  liable  to  receive 
IL  eruption  in  the  same  manner ;  hut  it  is 
nt  s°  readily  communicated  to  adults  as  to 
uldren. 

•  The  duration  of  this  form  of  porrigo  is  very 
jncertain  ;  hut  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more 
mnageable  than  the  porrigo  scutulata  and  de- 
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calvans.  Young  infants  often  suffer  severely 
from  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  eruption, 
and  of  the  glandular  affections  which  it  induces; 
and  those  who  are  bred  in  large  towns,  and  are 
ill  fed  and  nursed,  are  thus  sometimes  reduced 
to  a  state  of  fatal  marasmus. 

The  porrigo  favosa  requires  the  exhibition  of 
the  same  alteratives  internally,  which  have  been 
i  ecommended  for  the  cure  ot  the  porrigo  lar- 
valis,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patients.  The  diet  and  exercise 
should  also  be  regulated  with  care  :  all  crude 
vegetables  and  fruits  on  the  one  hand,  and  sti¬ 
mulating  substances,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  on 
the  oilier,  should  be  avoided  ;  and  milk,  pud¬ 
dings,  and  a  little  plain  animal  food  or  broths, 
should  be  alone  recommended.  If  the  patient 
he  of  a  squalid  habit,  or  the  glandular  affections 
severe,  the  hark  and  chalybeates,  or  the  solution 
ot  muriate  of  barytes  united  with  the  former, 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  restoration  of 
health. 

There  is  commonly  some  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  present,  which  contraindicates  the  use 
of  active  stimulants  externally.  The  unguen- 
tum  zinci,  or  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  pneci- 
pitati,  mixed  with  the  former,  or  with  a  saturnine 
ointment,  will  be  preferred  as  external  applica¬ 
tions,  especially  where  the  discharge  is  copious  : 
and  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
diluted  with  about  equal  parts  of  simple  cerate 
and  of  the  ceratum  plumhi  superacetati,  is  o-e- 
nerally  beneficial;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
unguentum  cera:  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammation.  All  stiff  and  ngid 
covei  ings,  whether  of  oiled  silk,  or,  according 
to  a  popular  practice,  of  the  leaves  of  cabbage^ 
beet,  &c.  should  be  prohibited;  for  they  often 
excite  a  most  severe  irritation. 

IViuium.  (urn,  i.  n.)  The  leek.  See 
Allium  porrum. 

Po'urus.  (us,  i.  m.)  The  same. 

PO'RTA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  door  or  gate:  a 
portando,  because  through  it  the  blood  is  carried 
to  the  liver.)  That  part  of  the  liver  where  its 
vessels  enter. 

Porta’  vena.  See  Vena  porta'. 

Port  aiguille.  The  French  name  for  the 

acutenaculum. 

1  O'kllO.  (o,  onis.  f.)  A  portion  or 
branch  :  applied  to  two  nerves. 

1  oktio  dura.  (  One  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  ot  nerves  is  called  portio  dura,  the  hard 
portion,  from  its  being  ot  a  firm  consistence  ; 
and  the  other  the  portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion, 
from  its  softer  consistence. )  The  portio  dura 
or  facial  nerve  arises  near  the  pons,  from  the 
crus  ot  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  gives  off  a  branch  into  the 
tympanum,  which  is  called  the  chorda  tympani 
and  then  proceeds  to  form  the  pes  an serinus  on 
the  face,  from  which  the  integuments  of  the  face 
are  supplied  with  nerves.  See  Anris. 

Portio  mollis.  Auditory  nerve.  Acoustic 
nerve.  This  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain 
enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone 
and  is  distributed  on  the  internal  ear,  by  innu¬ 
merable  branches,  not  only  to  the  cochlea,  but 
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also  to  the  membrane  lining  the  vestibulum  and 
semicircular  canals,  and  is  the  immediate  organ 
of  hearing.  See  Auris. 

PORTLAND  POWDER.  A  celebrated 
gout  remedy.  It  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
gentian,  birtlnvort,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  ger¬ 
mander,  ground. pine,  and  lesser  centaury,  dried, 
powdered,  and  sifted.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Portona'rium.  (From  porta,  a  door;  be¬ 
cause  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance  of 
the  intestines.)  The  pylorus,  or  right  orifice 
of  the  stomach.  Also  the  duodenum. 

PORTULA'CA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from porto,  to 
carry,  and  lac,  milk  :  because  it  increases  the 
how  of  milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodc- 
candria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  purslane. 
See  Portulaca  oleracea. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  eatable  purslane.  Amlrachne.  Allium 
gallicum.  The  plant  which  is  so  called  in  diet- 
etical  and  medical  writings,  abounds  with  a 
watery  and  somewhat  acid  juice,  and  is  often 
put  into  soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.  It  is 
said  to  be  antiseptic  and  aperient. 

PO'RUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  pore,  or  duct. 
A  term  used  in  Anatomy  and  Botany ;  as  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  and  particularly  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  small  puncture-like  openings  in 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  genus  Boletus. 

Po'sca.  Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

POSE.  An  old  English  term  for  a  cold 
in  the  head,  or  common  catarrh.  To  pose  is 
still  used  in  the  sense  of  to  stupify,  and  the 
real  meaning  of  posia  is  a  “  narcotic  charm.” 
and  hence  a  nosegay  of  tranquillising  odour, 
inducing  repose  or  sleep. 

POSSE'TUM.  (uni,  i.  n.)  Posset.  Milk 
curdled  with  wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid. 

POSTE'RIOR.  Parts  are  so  named  from 
their  relative  situation. 

Posterior  annularis.  Musculus  posterior 
annularis.  An  external  interosseal  muscle  of 
the  hand,  that  extends  and  draws  the  ring- 
finger  inwards. 

Posterior  auris.  See  Betrahens  auris. 

Posterior  indicis.  Musculus  posterior  in¬ 
dicts.  An  internal  interosseal  muscle  of  the 
hand,  that  extends  the  fore-finger  obliquely, 
and  draws  it  outwards. 

Posterior  medii.  An  external  interosseal 
muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  the  middle 
finger,  and  draws  it  outwards. 

POSTI'CUS.  Situated  behind.  Applied  to 
muscles  from  their  position  ;  as  Serratus  pos¬ 
ticus  ;  Tibialis  posticus. 

POT  A1YIOGETTON.  (mot,  i.  n. ;  from 
irorapos,  a  river,  and  yurwu,  adjacent :  so 
named  because  it  grows  about  rivers.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Tetragynia. 

PO'TASII.  (Potassa,  cc.  f.  ;  so  called  from 
the  pots,  or  vessels,  in  which  it  was  first  made.) 
Vegetable  alkali :  so  called  because  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  impure  state  by  the  incineration  of 
vegetables.  Kali.  An  hydrated  piotoxide  ol 
potassium.  See  Potassium. 
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Table  of  the  saline  product  of  one  thousand  lbs. 
of  ashes  of  the  following  vegetables  :  — 
Saline  products. 

Stalks  of  Turkey  \ 


349 


wheat  or  maise,  J 
Stalks  of  sun-  | 

flower . J 

Vine  branches . 

Elm . 

llox . 

Sallow  . 102 

Oak . in 

Aspen .  61 

Beech . 219 

Fir . 132 


198  lbs. 


162-6 

166 

78 


Fern  cut  in  August...  116 


{ 


or  125  according 
to  Wildenheim. 


Wormwood . 748 

Fumitory . 360 

Heath . 115  Wildenheim. 

On  these  tables  Kirwan  makes  the  following 

remarks  :  — 

1.  That  in  general  weeds  yield  more  ashes, 
and  their  ashes  much  more  salt,  than  woods  ;l 
and  that,  consequently,  as  to  salts  of  the  vege¬ 
table  alkali  kind,  as  potash,  pearlash,  cashup, 
&c.,  neither  America,  Trieste,  nor  the  northern 
countries  have  any  advantage  over  Ireland. 

2.  That  of  all  weeds  fumitory  produces  morer  j 
salt,  and  next  to  it  wormwood.  But  if  well 
attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  a  giventj 
weight  of  ashes,  the  ashes  of  wormwood  containr  | 
most.  The  Trifolium  fbrinum  also  produces 
more  ashes  and  salt  than  fern. 

The  process  for  obtaining  pot  and  pearlasl:  i 
is  given  by  Kirwan,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  weeds  should  be  cut  just  before  then  j 
seed,  then  spread,  well  dried,  and  gathered  ( 
clean. 

2.  They  should  be  burned  within  doors,  on  :  | 
grate,  and  the  ashes  laid  in  a  chest  as  fast  a: 
they  are  produced.  If  any  charcoal  be  visible 
it  should  be  picked  out,  and  thrown  back  inti! 
the  fire.  If  the  weeds  be  moist,  much  coal 
will  be  found.  A  close  smothered  fire,  whiclli 
has  been  recommended  by  some,  is  very  pre 
judicial. 

3.  They  should  be  lixiviated  with  twelvl 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  drop  op 
the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  immef 
diately  discover  when  the  water  ceases  to  tak 
up  any  more  alkali.  The  earthy  matter  tha| 
remains  is  said  to  be  a  good  manure  for  claye 
soils. 

4.  The  ley  thus  formed  should  be  evaporate  < 
to  dryness  in  iron  pans.  Two  or  three  at  lean 
of  these  should  be  used,  and  the  ley,  as  fast  a 
it  is  concreted,  passed  from  the  one  to  theothei 
Thus,  much  time  is  saved,  as  weak  leys  evu 
porate  more  quickly  than  the  stronger.  Th 
salt  thus  produced  is  of  a  dark  colour,  an 
contains  much  extractive  matter,  and,  bcin 
formed  in  iron  pots,  is  called  potash. 

5.  This  salt  should  then  be  carried  to  a  rt 


verberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  extractiv 


matter  is  burnt  off,  anil  much  of  the  water  dii 
sipated :  hence  it  generally  loses  from  ten  t 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Particular  call 
should  he  taken  to  prevent  its  melting,  as  tl 
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i  extractive  matter  would  not  then  be  perfectly 
consumed,  and  the  alkali  would  form  such  a 
union  with  the  earthy  parts  as  could  not  easily 
be  dissolved.  Ivirwan  adds  this  caution,  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dossie  have  inadvertently 
directed  the  contrary.  This  salt,  thus  refined, 
is  called  pearlash,  and  must  be  the  same  as  the 
Dantzic  pearlash. 

To  obtain  this  alkali  pure,  Berthollet  recom¬ 
mends  to  evaporate  a  solution  of  potash,  made 
caustic  by  boiling  with  quicklime,  till  it  becomes 
of  a  thick i^h  consistence;  to  add  about  an  equal 
weight  of  alkohol,  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
some  time  in  a  close  vessel.  Some  solid  matter, 
partly  crystallised,  will  collect  at  the  bottom  ; 
above  this  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark- 
,  coloured  fluid;  and  on  the  top  another  lighter. 
The  latter,  separated  by  decantation,  is  to  be 
evaporated  quickly  in  a  silver  basin  in  a  sand- 
heat.  Glass,  or  almost  any  other  metal,  would 
be  corroded  by  the  potash.  Before  the  evapora- 
:  tion  has  been  carried  far,  the  solution  is  to  be 
■  removed  from  the  fire,  and  suffered  to  stand  at 
rest;  when  it  will  again  separate  into  two  fluids. 
The  lighter,  being  poured  off,  is  again  to  be 
i evaporated  with  a  quick  heat;  and,  on  standing 
1  a  day  or  two  in  a  close  vessel,  it  will  deposit 
transparent  crystals  of  pure  potash.  If  the 
liquor  be  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  the  potash 
will  concrete  without  regular  crystallisation. 
In  both  cases  a  high-coloured  liquor  is  separated, 

'  which  is  to  be  poured  off;  and  the  potash  must 
be  kept  carefully  secluded  from  air. 

A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potash  will  re¬ 
main  transparent  on  the  addition  of  lime-water; 
show  no  effervescence  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  and  not  give  any  precipitate  on  blowing 
air  through  it  by  means  of  a  tube. 

Bure  potash  for  experimental  purposes  may 
most  easily  be  obtained  by  igniting  cream  of 
1  ‘tartar  in  a  crucible,  dissolving  the  residue  in 
•water,  filtering,  boiling  with  a  quantity  of  quick¬ 
lime,  and,  after  subsidence,  decanting  the  clear 
liquid,  and  evaporating  in  a  loosely  covered  silver 
capsule,  till  it  flows  like  oil,  and  then  pouring  it 
out  on  a  clean  iron  plate.  A  solid  w  hite  cake 
•of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained, 
without  the  agency  of  alkohol.  It  must  be 
immediately  broken  into  fragments,  and  kept  in 
a  well-stoppered  phial. 

As  100  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  are 
equivalent  to  about  70  of  pure  concentrated  oil 
»f  vitriol,  if  into  a  measure-tube,  graduated 
»to  100  equal  parts,  we  introduce  the  70  grains 
A  acid,  and  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with 
“ater,  then  we  have  an  alkalimeter  for  estimating 
Ile  value  of  commercial  pearlashes,  which,  if 
|Pure,  will  require  for  100  grains  100  divisions 
}  the  liquid  to  neutralise  them.  If  they  con- 
iam  only  60  per  cent,  of  genuine  subcarbonate, 

’  len  100  grains  will  require  only  60  divisions, 
,lnt  so  on.  When  the  alkalimeter  indications 
*re  required  in  pure  or  absolute  potash,  such  as 
t-onstitutes  the  basis  of  nitre,  then  we  must  use 
-  grains  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  along  with  the 
quisite  bulk  of  water,  to  fill  up  the  volume  of 
p®  graduated  tube. 

-I he  hydrate  of  potassium,  as  obtained  by  the 
<  ceding  process,  is  solid,  white,  and  extremely 
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caustic ;  in  minute  quantities,  changing  the 
purple  of  violets  and  cabbage  to  a  green,  red¬ 
dening  litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow  turmeric  to 
a  reddish  brown.  It  rapidly  attracts  humidity 
from  the  air,  passing  into  the  oleum  tartan  per 
deli t/uium  of  the  chemists ;  a  name,  however, 
also  given  to  the  deliquesced  subcarbonate! 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  hydrate  of  potash  at  a 
cherry-red  heat,  gives  birth  to  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  an  alkaline  subcarbonate;  but  at  a 
heat  bordering  on  whiteness,  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen,  carbonous  oxide,  and  potassium  are 
formed.  Several  metals  decompose  the  hydrate 
of  potash,  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  particularly 
potassium,  sodium,  and  iron.  The  fused  hydrate 
of  potash  consists  of  6  deutoxide  of  potassium 
+  1  -125  water  =  7-125,  which  number  repre¬ 
sents  the  compound  prime  equivalent.  It  is 
used  in  surgery,  as  the  potential  cautery  for 
forming  eschars;  and  it  was  formerly  employed 
in  medicine,  diluted  with  broths,  as  a  lithon- 
triptic.  In  chemistry,  it  is  very  extensively 
employed,  both  in  manufactures  and  as  a  re¬ 
agent  in  analysis.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
common  soft  soaps.  The  oxides  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  metals  are  soluble  in  aqueous  potash  : _ 

Lead,  tin,  nickel,  arsenic,  cobalt,  manganese 
zinc,  antimony,  tellurium,  tungsten,  molybde¬ 
num.  J 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are  used 
in  medicine  are,  — 

Liquor  potassa;. 

Potassa  cum  calce. 

Carbonas  potassa;. 

Bicarbonas  potassa;. 

Cbloridum  potassii. 

Chloras  potassa;. 

Hydras  potassa;. 

Hydriodas  potassa;. 

Sulphas  potassa;. 

Bisulphas  potassa;. 

Tartras  potassa;. 

Bitartras  potassa;. 


Litras  potassa;. 

Arsenias  potassa;. 

Sulphuretuin  potassa;.  See  Potassium 
Potash,  acetate  of.  See  Potasses  acctas 
Potash  carbonate  of.  See  Potassa  carbonas. 
Potash,  fused.  See  Potassa  fusa. 

Potash,  hyperoxymuriate  of.  See  Potassa 
chloras . 


Potash,  solution  of.  See  Potassa  liquor. 

Potash,  subcarbonate  of.  See  Potassa  car. 
bo  n  as. 

Potash,  subcarbonate  of,  solution  of.  See  Po. 
tassa  carbonatis  liquor. 

J  otash,  sulphate  of.  See  Potassa  sulphas. 

Potash,  sulphuret  of.  See  Potassa  svtphuretum. 

Potash,  supersulphate  of.  See  Potassa  bi¬ 
sulphas. 

Potash,  super-tartrate  of.  See  Tartarum. 

Potash,  tartrate  of.  See  Potassa  tartras. ' 

Potash,  with  lime.  See  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Potassa  cum  cau.k.  Calx  rum  kali  p„ro 
Causticum  commune  fortius.  Take  I, 
potash,  lime,  ot  each  an  ounce.  Ilu|,  t|, 
together  and  preserve  in  a  well-stopped  bottle* 
This  is  the  caustic  in  common  use  with 
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geons  for  making  issues,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Potassafusa.  See  Potassec  lu/dras. 

Fotassa  impura.  See  Potash. 

Potass.®  acetatis.  Acetate  of  potash.  Kali 
acetal  um,  sal  diuretic  as.  Take  of  carbonate 
of  potash  a  pound,  acetic  acid  twenty-six  fluid 
ounces ;  distilled  water  twelve  fluid  ounces ; 
add  the  carbonate  of  potasli  to  the  acid,  pre¬ 
viously  mixed  with  the  water,  to  saturation,  then 
strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  in  a  sand-bath,  the 
heat  being  cautiously  applied,  until  the  salt  is 
dried. 

Acetate  of  potash  is  considered  a  good  diure¬ 
tic,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  good  and  as  uncertain  as 
most  medicines  of  this  class.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  grains  to  two  scruples  every  eight  hours. 

Fotasscc  arsenias.  See  Arsenic  acid. 

Potass®  arsenis.  Arsenite  of  potash.  See 
Arsenic  and  Arsenicalis  liquor. 

Potass.®  ricakbonas.  Bicarbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  salt  is  now  in  general  use  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  disengage  the 
greatest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is 
made  in  considerable  quantity  for  the  market. 
There  is  a  formula  for  preparing  it  in  the  last 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potash  crystallises  in  square 
prisms,  the  apices  of  which  are  quadrangular 
pyramids.  It  has  a  urinous  but  not  caustic 
taste  ;  changes  the  syrup  of  violets  green  :  boil¬ 
ing  water  dissolves  five-sixths  of  its  weight,  and 
cold  water  one-fourth  ;  alkohol,  even  when  hot, 
will  not  dissolve  more  than  1-1 ‘200th.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  2-012.  When  it  is  very  pure 
and  well  crystallised  it  effloresces  on  exposure 
to  a  dry  atmosphere,  though  it  was  formerly 
considered  as  deliquescent.  It  was  thought  that 
the  common  salt  of  tartar  of  the  shops  was  a 
compound  of  this  carbonate  and  pure  potash; 
the  latter  of  which,  being  very  deliquescent,  at¬ 
tracts  the  moisture  of  air  till  the  whole  is  dis¬ 
solved.  From  its  smooth  feel,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  prepared,  the  old  chemists  called 
this  solution  oleum  tartari per  deliquium. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potash  melts  with  a  gentle 
heat,  looses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  amount¬ 
ing  to  and  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  though  no  degree  of  heat  will  expel  the 
whole  of  the  acid.  Thus,  as  the  carbonate  of 
potash  is  always  prepared  by  incineration  of 
vegetable  substances,  and  lixiviation,  it  must  be 
in  the  intermediate  state,  or  that  of  a  carbonate 
with  excess  of  alkali  ;  and  to  obtain  the  true  car¬ 
bonate  we  must  saturate  this  salt  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  best  done  by  passing  the  acid  in 
the  state  of  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  salt 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water;  or,  if  we  want  the 
potash  pure,  we  must  have  recourse  to  lime,  to 
separate  that  portion  of  acid  which  fire  will  not 
expel. 

The  bicarbonate,  usually  called  super-carbo¬ 
nate  by  the  apothecaries,  consists  of  2  primes  of 
carbonic  acid  =  5-500,  1  of  potash  =  G,  and  1 
of  water  =  1  125,  in  all  12-G25. 

Potass®  bisiilpiias.  Fotasscc  supersulphas, 
bisulphate  of  potash.  Take  of  the  salt  which 
remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  two 
pounds,  sulphuric  acid  one  pound,  boiling  water 


six  pints ;  dissolve  the  salt  in’  the  water,  and  « 
add  the  acid  to  it,  and  mix.  Lastly,  boil  down  m 
and  set  aside,  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

This  salt  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  sul-  t 
phuric  acid,  one  of  water  and  two  of  potash.  L 
It  has  a  very  acid  bitter  taste,  and  is  very  so¬ 
luble  in  water.  It  is  purgative,  and  is  given  in 
combination  with  other  medicines  of  that  class,  L 
especially  rhubarb,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  grains  L 
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to  a  drachm. 

This  salt  has  the  same  properties  as  the  neu¬ 
tral  carbonate,  but  is  preferable  for  the  effer¬ 
vescing  draught,  because  it  contains  more  car-ji 
bonic  acid. 

A  scruple  is  neutralised  by  fourteen  grains  of  i 
citric  acid. 

Potass®  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  potash.  Kaliy 
preeparatum ;  potassec  subcarbonas ;  sal  absinthii; II 
sal  tartari.  Subcarbonate  of  potash.  Take  ofu 
impure  carbonate  of  potash  two  pounds,  distilledli 
Avater  a  pint  and  a  half ;  dissolve  the  impure  car-i 
bonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  and  strain  ;  then! 
pour  it  oft'  into  a  proper  vessel,  and  evaporateji  | 
the  water,  that  the  liquor  may  thicken  ;  then  stir  i  \ 
it  constantly  with  a  spatula  until  the  salt  con-ji  | 
cretes. 

Carbonate  of  potash  may  be  prepared  morep  I 
pure  from  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  heated  : 
to  redness. 

This  salt  contains  one  equivalent  of  each  in-i!| 
gredient.  It  is  antacid  and  diuretic.  The  dose  I 
is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  It  is  ind  j 
common  use  for  forming  the  effervescent  salitiEB 
draught  in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple  to  thul 
juice  of  one  lemon.  It  is  more  accurately  neu-t  | 
tralised  by  seventeen  grains  of  citric  acid.  Tin 
citrate  of  potash  thus  formed  is  a  light  diapho  ji  i 
retie. 


Potassec  bitartras.  See  Fotasscc  supertartras.  [  r 
Potass®  chloras.  Formerly  called  oxy-j  Ii 
muriate  of  potash.  This  has  been  recommendec)  h 
as  an  alterative  and  anti-scrofulous  medicine)  u 
but  appears  to  have  but  little  virtue.  It  may  | 
be  given  with  bark  and  bitters,  in  the  dose  oil  p 
from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  three  times  a  day.  ll  ll 
Fotasscc  hydras.  See  the  Supplement. 

Fotasscc  hyilriodas.  See  Potassii  iodiodum.  \  ki 
Potass®  liquor.  Solution  of  potash.  Aquc\.  ;. 
kali puri.  Lixivium  saponarium.  Take  of  car  I  | ; 
bonate  of  potash,  fifteen  ounces;  lime,  eight 
ounces ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  gallon.  Disi  , 
solve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  half  a  gallon  o|  | 
the  water  ;  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  water  upon  | >: 
the  lime  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  when  the  limife  j 
is  slacked,  add  the  rest  of  the  water.  Tint 
liquors  being  immediately  mixed  together  in  |  i 
close  vessel,  shake  them  frequently  until  the;  I  ) 
are  cold.  Then  set  by  that  the  carbonate  oi  lo 
lime  may  subside.  Lastly,  keep  the  super 
natant  liquor,  when  poured  off,  in  a  green  glasj  j  I 
bottle  well  stopped. 

This  preparation  is  antacid  and  diuretic,  ami  I  i 
possesses  great  power  in  allaying  irritability  oj  j 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  til'll  I 
intestinal  canal  and  urinary  passages.  Till  i 
dose  is  from  11)  x.  to  o  j.  in  almond  emulsion  | 
or  some  other  bland  liquid. 

Fotasscc  murias.  See  Potassii  chloridum. 

Fotasscc  nitras.  See  Nitre. 
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Potassec  oxymurias.  See  Potassec  chloras. 

■  Potassec  subcarbonas.  Sec  Potassec  carbonas . 

Potassec  subcarbonatis  liquor.  See  Potassec 
carbonates  liquor. 

Potass.e  sulphas.  Formerly  called,  K ali 
vitriolatum,  Alkali  vegetabile  vitrio/atum,  Sal  de 
tluobus,  Arcanum  duplicatum,  Sal  polychreslus, 
Nitrum  vitrio/atum,  and  Tartarian  vitriolatum. 
Take  of  the  salt  which  remains,  after  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  nitric  acid,  two  pounds;  boiling  water, 
two  gallons.  Ignite  the  salt  in  a  crucible  until 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  expelled, 
then  boil  it  in  the  two  gallons  of  water  until  a 
pellicle  floats,  and  the  liquor  being  strained,  set 
it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  The 
liquor  being  poured  off,  dry  them.  The  crystals 
aie  in  hexanedral  prisms,  terminated  by  hexa- 
:  gonal  pyramids,  but  susceptible  of  variations. 
Its  crystallisation  by  quick  cooling  is  confused. 
The  taste  of  this  salt  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  a  little 
•  saline.  It  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  1 6  parts  at  60  .  In  the  fire  it  decrepitates, 
and  is  fusible  by  a  strong  heat.  It  is  decom¬ 
posable  by  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
iand  one  of  potash.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
direct  mixture  of  its  component  parts;  but  the 
usual  and  cheapest  mode  is  to  neutralise  the 
acidulous  sulphate  left  after  distilling  nitric  acid, 
the  sal  enixum  of  the  old  chemists,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  sal  polychrest 
■of  old  dispensatories,  made  by  deflagrating  sul¬ 
phur  and  nitre  in  a  crucible,  is  a  compound  of 
!the  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  potash. 

The  virtues  of  this  salt  are  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  deobstruent  ;  with  which  intentions  it  is 
administered  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as 
(Constipation,  suppression  of  the  lochia,  fevers, 
icterus,  dropsies,  milk  tumours,  &c.  The  dose 
•is  from  one  scruple  to  half  an  ounce. 

Potassec  su/phuretum.  See  Polassii  sulphure- 
lum. 

Potassec  supersulphas.  See  Potassec  bisulphas. 
Potass^e  SUPERTART  a  as.  Now  called  Pot- 
assec  bitartras.  Supertartrate  of  potash.  Cream 
of  tartar.  This  is  made  by  purifying  the  tartar 
bf  commerce.  See  Tartar.  It  consists  of  tar- 
•f'c  acid  and  potash,  with  more  of  the  acid  than 
'hat  which  is  combined  with  the  alkali,  and 
orms  the  tartrate.  This  loose  acid  renders  it 
'cry  agreeably  acidulous  to  the  palate.  Dissolved 
11  '!'ater>  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  and 
t  slice  or  two  of  lemon-peel,  it  forms  an  agree- 
cooling  drink  by  the  name  of  imperial; 

lf  an  infusion  of  green  balm  be  used  instead 
>  water,  it  makes  one  of  the  pleasantest  liquors 
1  'he  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
8 given  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative; 
ind  111  tlK-  latter  character,  formed  into  an  elec¬ 
tuary  with  a  little  jalap  and  ginger,  it  is  perhaps 
■s  certain  and  as  good  an  hydragogue  as  we 
possess. 

Potassas  tartras.  Tartrate  of  potash  ; 

-V r  called,  Kali  tartarisatum,  Tartarum 

,e’  r,lrt“rus  lartarisatus,  Sal  vegetabilis,  and 
‘  ,  veSetabile  tartarisatum.  Take  of  bitar- 

ronV  r  tasb’  Powdered>  three  pounds;  car- 
J  e  of  potash,  sixteen  ounces,  or  as  much  as 
y  be  sufficient;  boiling  water,  six  pints. 
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Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  boiling 
water,  then  add  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  and 
boil.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  afterwards  boil  it 
down  until  a  pellicle  floats,  and  set  it  aside,  that 
crystals  may  be  formed.  The  liquor  bcin 
poured  off,  dry  these,  and  again  evaporate  th 
liquor  that  crystals  may  be  produced. 

Ibis  is  a  mild  and  excellent  purgative,  and 
is  also  diuretic;  the  dose  is  from  one  to  six 
drachms.  It  is  most  frequently  given  in  com¬ 
bination  with  senna,  or  the  resinous  cathartics 
the  operation  of  which  it  accelerates  and  renders 
milder. 

Potassii  bro'midum.  Bromide  of  potassium. 
Take  ot  bromine,  two  ounces ;  carbonate  of 
potash,  two  ounces  and  one  drachm  ;  iron  filings, 
an  ounce;  distilled  water,  three  pints.  First 
add  the  iron,  and  afterwards  the  bromine,  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  the  distilled  water.  Set  them 
by  for  half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring  them 
with  a  spatula.  Apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
a  greenish  colour  appears,  pour  in  the  carbonate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water.  Strain,  and  wash  what  remains  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  again  strain. 
Let  the  mixed  liquors  be  evaporated,  so  that 
crystals  may  be  formed. 

This  is  a  stimulant  and  deobstruent  medicine, 
somewhat  resembling  the  iodide  of  potassium  in 
its  action,  but  more  powerful.  M.  Magendie 
has  used  it  in  scrofula,  amenorrhoea,  and  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  heart,  and  Dr.  Robert  Williams 
has  found  it  beneficial  in  cases  of  enlarged  spleen. 
When  dissolved  in  water  it  become”  a  hydro- 
bromate  of  potash.  It  often  passes  in  our  shops 
u  nder  the  improper  name  of  bromate  of  potash. 

I  he  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  in  solution. 

Potassii  chloridum.  See  the  Supplement. 
Potassii  iudidum.  Iodide  of  potassium. 
Hydnodate  of  potash.  Take  of  iodine,  six 
ounces;  carbonate  of  potash,  four  ounces; 
non  filings,  two  ounces ;  distilled  water,  six 
pints.  Mix  the  iodine  with  four  pints  of  the 
water,  and  add  the  iron,  stirring  them  frequently 
with  a  spatula  for  half  an  hour.  Apply  a 
gentle  heat,  and  when  a  greenish  colour  occurs, 
add  the  carbonate  of  potash,  first  dissolved  in 
the  two  pints  of  water,  and  strain.  Wash  what 
remains  with  two  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water 
and  again  strain.  Let  the  mixed  liquors  be’ 
evaporated,  so  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

This  is  always  given  in  solution,  and  then 
only  is  properly  a  hydriodate  of  potash.  It  is. 
given  in  the  same  cases  as  iodine,  and  generally 
in  solution  with  it,  as  it  has  the  property  of 
rendering  iodine  more  soluble  in  water.  The 
dose  is  one  grain,  gradually  increased  to  two, 
or  somewhat  more,  three  times  a  day.  Exter¬ 
nally  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 
See  Unguentuni  potassec  hydnodatis. 

Liquor  potassii  ionim  compositus.  Com¬ 
pound  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Take 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  grains ;  iodine,  five 
grains  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Mix,  that  they 
may  be  dissolved.  y 

In  this  mixture  the  iodine  is  rendered  more 

soluble  by  the  presence  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash.  It  is  called  also  iodurelled  iodide  of 
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potassium.  The  (lose  is  from  two  to  six 
drachms. 

Pot  a  ssi  t  sulphure/tum.  Hepar  sulphuris. 
Kali  sulphur  at  urn.  Sulphuret  of  potassium. 
Improperly  called  sulphuret  of  potash.  Liver 
of  sulphur.  Take  of  sulphur,  an  ounce;  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  four  ounces.  Rub  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  place  them  upon  the  fire  in  a  covered 
crucible,  until  they  have  united. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  is  inodorous  when 
dry,  but  when  moistened  with  or  dissolved  in 
water,  a  partial  decomposition  of  both  the  water 
and  the  sulphuret  takes  place,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  The  sulphuret  of 
potassium  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste  ;  it  changes 
the  vegetable  blues  to  green  ;  it  is  hard,  brittle, 
of  a  liver  colour,  and  stains  the  skin  brown.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  attracts  moisture;  its 
colour  changes  to  a  pale  green ;  it  exhales  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  gradually  converted 
into  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potash,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  All  the  acids  decompose  it,  forming 
salts  of  potash,  and  precipitating  the  sulphur. 

The  liver  of  sulphur  has  been  employed  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  in  cutaneous 
diseases.  It  has  also  been  in  esteem  as  an 
antidote  to  arsenical,  mercurial,  and  satur¬ 
nine  poisons;  but  no  reliance  is  now  placed 
upon  it. 

POTA'SSIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. )  The  metallic 
basis  of  potash.  If  a  thin  piece  of  solid  hydrate 
of  potash  be  placed  between  two  discs  of  plati¬ 
num,  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic 
apparatus  of  200  double  plates,  four  inches 
square,  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion  ;  oxygen 
will  separate  at  the  positive  surface,  and  small 
metallic  globules  will  appear  at  the  negative 
surface.  These  consist  of  the  substance  called 
potassium,  first  exhibited  to  the  world  by  Sir 
II.  Davy,  early  in  October,  1807. 

If  iron  turnings  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
curved  gun-barrel,  and  potash  be  melted  and 
made  slowly  to  come  in  contact  with  the  turn¬ 
ings,  air  being  excluded,  potassium  will  be 
formed,  and  will  collect  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
tube.  This  method  of  procuring  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  MM.  Gay  Lussuc  and  Thenard  in 
1808.  It  may  likewise  be  produced  by  igniting 
potash  \\  ith  charcoal,  as  M.  Curaudau  showed 
the  same  year. 

M.  Brunner,  by  acting  on  calcined  tartar  in  a 
bottle  of  wrought  iron,  has  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  potassium  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
heat.  The  bottle  is  spheroidal,  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
a  pint  of  water  :  a  bent  gun-barrel  of  10  or  12 
inches  in  length  screws  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle.  The  bottle,  well  luted  over  with  fire¬ 
clay,  is  set  in  a  strong  air  furnace,  so  as  the 
tube  may  dip  down  externally  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  naphtha  contained  in  a  cylindric  copper 
vessel,  standing  in  a  tub  containing  ice  and 
water.  The  top  of  the  naphtha  vessel  has  a 
cover  fixed  on  it,  pierced  with  a  hole  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  gun-barrel ;  and  from  the  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  a  small  tube  goes 
otf  at  right  angles,  to  let  the  air  and  vapours 
escape.  It  is  advantageous  to  mix  a  little 
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ground  charcoal  with  the  tartar  previously  cal-  j 
cined  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  the  same  iron  f 
bottle  for  example.  Nearly  800  grains  of  I 
potassium  have  been  procured  by  this  apparatus  I 
from  24  ounces  of  crude  tartar.  —  Biblioth.  >. 
Universelle,  t.  xxii.  p.  36. 

Potassium  is  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  i 
properties.  It  is  lighter  than  water  ;  its  sp.  gr.  ) 
being  0*8 65  to  water  1*0.  At  common  tern-  1 
peratures  it  is  solid,  soft,  and  easily  moulded  by  jj 
the  fingers.  At  150°  F.  it  fuses,  and  in  a  heat  k 
a  little  below  redness  it  rises  in  vapour.  It  is  | 
perfectly  opaque.  When  newly  cut,  its  colour  li 
is  splendent  white,  like  that  of  silver,  but  it  pi 
rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air.  To  preserve  it  uii-  ( 
changed,  we  must  enclose  it  in  a  small  phial  (i 
with  pure  naphtha.  It  conducts  electricity  like! 
the  common  metals.  When  thrown  upon  water,  1# 
it  acts  with  great  violence,  and  swims  upon  thel. 
surface,  burning  with  a  beautiful  light  of  a  red:  j 
colour,  mixed  with  violet.  The  water  becomesto 
a  solution  of  pure  potash.  When  moderatelylr 
heated  in  the  air  it  inflames,  burns  with  a  red 
light,  and  throws  oil'  alkaline  fumes.  Placed®! 
in  chlorine,  it  spontaneously  burns  with  greatjt 
brilliancy. 

On  all  fluid  bodies  which  contain  water,  ortej 
much  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acts;  and  injr.l 
its  general  powers  of  chemical  combination,  sayskl 
its  illustrious  discoverer,  potassium  may  be  com-jt| 
pared  to  the  alkahest  or  universal  solvent,  iina-l  1 
gined  by  the  alchemists. 

Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  diflerentrl 
proportions.  When  potassium  is  gently  heateuj  I 
in  common  air  or  in  oxygen,  the  result  of  itt'o : 
combustion  is  an  orange-coloured  fusible  sub-1  ll 
stance.  For  every  grain  of  the  metal  consumed  jut 
about  1-j73  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  coiuknsednJl 
To  make  the  experiment  accurately,  the  metal  : 
should  be  burned  in  a  tray  of  platina  covered) 
with  a  coating  of  fused  muriate  of  potash. 

The  substance  procured  by  the  combustion  oi  I 
potassium  at  a  low  temperature  was  first  oh  1. 1, 
served,  in  October,  1807,  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  wh  ,  ; 
supposed  it  to  be  the  protoxide;  but  MM.  Gattjl 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  in  1810,  showed  that  iUi 
was  in  reality  the  deutoxide  or  peroxide.  Whewl 
it  is  thrown  into  water,  oxygen  is  evolved,  an Ra 
a  solution  of  the  protoxide  results,  constitutinftp 
common  aqueous  potash.  When  it  is  fuseilU 
and  brought  in  contact  with  combustible  bodies!  i 
they  burn  vividly,  by  the  excess  of  its  oxvgerMi 
If  it  be  heated  in  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  is  d i m  i 
engaged,  and  common  subcarbonate  of  potasntt 
is  formed. 

Mr.  Phillips  found,  in  decomposing  nitre  Llij 
heat,  that  a  residuum  of  peroxide  of  potassiuijl  (j 
was  left  in  the  gull-barrel  ;  for,  on  pourini  r 
water  into  it,  oxygen  was  evolved  in  such  quail  I 
tity  as  to  inflame  an  ignited  stick,  and  to  mail !  (it 
tain  its  combustion  for  some  time.  See  Jjariu > ||  L 
for  an  analogous  result. 

When  it  is  heated  very  strongly  upon  platinl 
oxygen  gas  is  expelled  from  it,  and  there  remain:  I 
a  difficultly  fusible  substance  of  a  grey  coloufi 
vitreous  fracture,  soluble  in  water  without  ett’el-  01 
vescence,  but  with  much  heat.  Aqueous  [iota:  P< 
is  then  produced.  The  above  ignited  solid  )■ 
protoxide  of  potassium,  which  becomes  puli|m 
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potash  by  combination  with  the  equivalent  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  \\  hen  we  produce  potassium 
with  ignited  iron-turnings  and  potash,  [much 
hydrogen  is  disengaged  from  the  water  of  the 
hydrate,  while  the  iron  becomes  oxidised  from 
the  residuary  oxygen.  By  heating  together 
pure  hydrate  of  potash  and  boraeic  acid,  Sir  II. 
Davy  obtained  from  17  to  18  of  water  from  100 
parts  of  the  solid  alkali. 

By  acting  on  potassium  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  or  by  heating  potassium  with 
fused  potash,  the  protoxide  may  also  be  obtained. 
The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is 
determined  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
water.  Eight  grains  of  potassium  produce  from 
water  about  9^  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  ;  and 
for  these  the  metal  must  have  fixed  4|  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen.  But  as  100  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  weigh  33-9  gr.,  4f  will  weigh  HG1. 
Thus,  9-61  gr.  of  the  protoxide  will  contain 
8  of  metal;  and  100  will  contain  83-25  metal 
+  16-75  oxygen.  From  these  data,  the  prime 
of  potassium  comes  out  4-969  ;  and  that  of  the 
protoxide  5 ’969.  Sir  H.  Davy  adopts  the 
number  7 5  for  potassium,  corresponding  to  50 
on  the  oxygen  scale. 

AN  hen  potassium  is  heated  strongly  in  a  small 
quantity  of  common  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is 
not  sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  potash,  a 
i  substance  is  formed  of  a  greyish  colour,  which, 
when  thrown  into  water,  effervesces  without 
taking  fire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  ot  the  protoxide  and  potassium,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  potassium  with  a  smaller  proportion 
ot  oxygen  than  exists  in  the  protoxide.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  a  suboxide,  consisting  of  2 
primes  of  potassium  =10+1  ofoxygetT=  11. 

When  thin  pieces  of  potassium  are  introduced 
into  chlorine,  the  inflammation  is  very  vivid  ; 
and  when  potassium  is  made  to  act  on  chloride 
of  sulphur,  there  is  an  explosion.  The  attraction 
ot  chlorine  for  potassium  is  much  stronger  than 
the  attraction  of  oxygen  for  the  metal.  Both 
ot  the  oxides  of  potassium  are  immediately  de¬ 
composed  by  chlorine,  with  the  formation  of  a 
fixed  chloride,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 

The  combination  of  potassium  and  chlorine  is 
the  substance  which  has  been  improperly  called 
inunale  of  potash,  and  which,  in  common  cases, 
■is  formed  by  causing  liquid  muriatic  acid  to 
t saturate  solution  of  potash,  and  then  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  solid  re¬ 
siduum.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  here  unites 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  forming  water, 

"  Hell  is  exhaled  ;  while  the  remaining  chlorine 
and  potassium  combine.  It  consists  of  5  potas- 
isiunr  +  4 -.5  chlorine. 

Potassium  combines  with  hydrogen,  to  form 
potassuretted  hydrogen,  a  spontaneously  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  which  comes  over  occasionally  in  the 
production  of  potassium  by  the  gun-barrel  ex- 
tperiment.  RIM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  de¬ 
scribe  also  a  solid  compound  of  the  same  two 
‘ngredients,  which  they  call  a  hydruret  of  po- 
Mssium.  It  is  formed  by 'heating  the  metal  a 
.  ong  while  in  the  gas,  at  a  temperature  just 
nder  ignition.  They  describe  it  as  a  greyish 
,o  u  ,  giving  0ut  its  hydrogen  on  contact  with 
mercury. 
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When  potassium  and  sulphur  are  heated  to¬ 
gether,  they  combine  with  great  energy,  with 
disengagement  of  heat  and  light  even  in  vacuo. 
The  resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour.  It  acts  with  great  energy  on 
water,  producing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
burns  brilliantly  when  heated  in  the  air,  be¬ 
coming  sulphate  of  potash.  It  consists  of  2 
sulphur  +  5  potassium,  by  Sir  H.  Davy’s  ex¬ 
periments.  Potassium  has  so  strong  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  sulphur,  that  it  rapidly  separates  it  from 
hydrogen.  If  the  potassium  be  heated  in  the 
sulphuretted  gas,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with 
great  brilliancy  ;  sulphuret  of  potassium  is 
formed,  and  pure  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Potassium  and  phosphorus  enter  into  union 
with  the  evolution  of  light  ;  but  the  mutual 
action  is  feebler  than  in  the  precedin'*-  com¬ 
pound.  The  phosphuret  of  potassium,  in  its 
common  form,  is  a  substance  of  a  dark  choco¬ 
late  colour,  but  when  heated  with  potassium  in 
great  excess,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  grey  colour, 
with  considerable  lustre.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
that  phosphorus  and  potassium  are  capable  of 
combining  in  two  proportions.  The  phosphuret 
of  potassium  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  when 
exposed  to  air;  and  when  thrown  into  water 
pioduces  an  explosion,  in  consequence  of  the 
immediate  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen. 

Charcoal,  which  has  been  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  potassium,  effervesces  in  water, 
rendering  it  alkaline,  though  the  charcoal  mav 
be  previously  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  which 
potassium  is  volatilised.  Hence,  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  compound  of  the  two  formed  by  a  feeble 
attraction. 


Ot  all  known  substances,  potassium  is  that 
which  has  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  ; 
and  it  produces  such  a  condensation  of  it,°that 
the  oxides  of  potassium  are  denser  than  the 
metal  itself.  Potassium  has  been  skilfully  used 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  for  detecting  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  bodies.  A  number  of  substances,  undecom- 
posable  by  other  chemical  agents,  are  readily 
decomposed  by  this  substance. 

Potassiuretted  hydrogen.  See  Potassium. 
POTATO.  (A  corruption  of  batatas,  the 
provincial  name  of  the  root  in  that  part  of  Peru 
from  which  it  was  first  obtained.)  See  Solanum 
tuberosum. 


Potato,  Spanish.  See  Convolvulus. 

Potential  cautery.  See  Cautery. 

1  ()  1  EN  1  1  LEA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  potentia, 
from  its  efficacy. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 

plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Icos- 
andria  ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  Hie  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild 
tansy.  See  Potentilla  anserine. 

Potentilla  anseiiFna.  'The  systematic  name 
of  the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy.  Argentina. 
Anserina.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Potentilla 
— foliis  dentatis,  serratis,  caule  repenle,  pedun- 
culis  unifloris,  of  Linnams,  possess  mildly  as¬ 
tringent  and  corroborant  qualities;  but  are 
seldom  used,  except  by  the  peasantry. 

Potentilla  recta  ns.  The  systematic  name 

of  the  common  cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grass. 
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Penlaphyllnm.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Po- 
tentilla  — foliis  quinatis,  caule  repenle,  pedunculis 
unifloris,  of  Linnaeus,  have  a  bitterish  styptic 
taste.  They  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  and  to  arrest  haemor¬ 
rhage;  and  in  later  times  they  have  been  in 
esteem  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhcea  and  other 
fluxes. 

POTE'RIUM.  (inn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  ttutti- 
piov,  a  cup :  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
bowers. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoccia ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

Poterium  sanguisorba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  often  put  into  cool  tankards:  they 
have  an  astringent  quality. 

POUCH.  1.  In  Anatomy,  sacculus,  a  mor¬ 
bid  dilatation  of  any  part  of  a  canal;  as  the 
intestine. 

2.  In  Botany,  —  see  Silicula. 

Pouparts  ligament.  Ligamenlum  Pou- 
partii.  See  Obliquus  extemus  abdominis. 

Powder,  antimonial.  See  Antimonialis  pul- 
vis. 

Powder  of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  See 
Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Pulvis  aloes 
compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk.  See  Pulvis 
ere  tee  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk,  with  opium. 
See  Pulvis  cretce  compositus  cum  ojiio. 

Poivder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Pulvis 
cinnamomi  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  contrayerva.  See  Pul¬ 
vis  contrayervee  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.  See 
Pulvis  ipecac uan lire  compositus. 

Poivder,  compound,  of  kino.  See  Pulvis  kino 
com  posit  us. 

Powder,  compound,  of  scammony.  See  Pulvis 
sea  m  moil eee  co m  posit  us. 

Poivder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pulvis 
senna:  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  tragacanth.  See  Pulvis 
t ragacanthee  compositus. 

Powder  of  iaynard.  A  styptic  powder, 
said  to  consist  of  the  charcoal  of  beech  wood. 

Power,  muscular.  See  Irritability,  and  Mus¬ 
cular  motion. 

Power,  tonic.  See  Irritability. 

Precipitate,  red.  See  Hydrargyri  nitrico- 
oxidum. 

Precipitate,  white.  See  Hydrargyri  ammonio- 
chloridu  in. 

PRiECO'RDIA.  (a,  orum.  n.  pi.  ;  from 
prte,  before,  and  cor,  the  heart.)  The  forepart 
of  the  region  of  the  thorax. 

Prasfu'knium.  (From  pree,  before,  and 
firnus,  a  furnace.)  I  he  mouth  of  a  chemical 
furnace. 

Predisposing  cause.  Causa  prtedisponens. 

See  JEtiologia.  . 

PREDISPOSITION.  Prrvdispositin.  1  hat 
constitution,  or  state  of  the  solids,  or  fluids,  or 
both,  which  disposes  the  body  to  assume  any 
particular  diseased  action. 

PRTEMO'RSUS.  (From  preemordeo,  to 
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bite  off.)  Prtemorse:  bitten  off.  In  Botany | 
tin’s  term  is  differently  applied  :  the  radix prau 
morsa  is  an  abrupt  root,  naturally,  it  is  sup' 
posed,  inclined  to  a  taper  root,  but  from  somd 
decay  or  interruption  in  its  descending  point  ii 
becomes  abrupt,  or,  as  it  were,  bitten  oil';  as  ii 
the  Scabiosa  succisa,  and  Iledypnois  hirta. 

The  old  opinion  of  this  formed  root  is  thu 
described  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal :  —  “  The  grea 
part  of  the  root  seemeth  to  be  bitten  away  :  ol 
fantasticke  charmers  report,  that  the  divel  di 
bite  it  for  envie,  because  it  is  an  herbe  tha 
hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so  beneficial 
to  mankinde.” 

The  folium  prrrnmrsu m  is  jagged-pointec , 
very  blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches;  a 
in  Epidcndum  prannorsum,  &c. 

Pr^eta  r  anti  a  vasa.  The  spermatic  vessel  U 
of  the  testicles. 

PRE'PUCE.  (Prceputium,  ii.  n. ;  from  pra i| 
putio,  to  cut  off  before:  because  some  nation j 
used  to  cut  it  off  in  circumcision.)  Epagogiod 
of  Dioscorides.  Posthe.  The  membranous  ctj 
cutaneous  fold  that  covers  the  glans  penis  qj 
men,  and  is  partly  cut  oft’  by  the  operation  (ij 
circumcision.  The  clitoris  of  the  female  h;i  1 
the  same  covering  in  miniature,  called  prtepi\\ 
tin  in  cl  it  or  ides. 

PRA'SINUS.  ( From  irpavov.)  Prasine:  ajlj 
plied  to  designate  the  grass  green  colour  of  tl 
purest  kind.  See  Colour. 

Pra'sium.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  irpaaia,  a  squa' 
border:  so  called  from  its  square  stalks. )  Hon 
hound.  See  Marrubium  vulgare. 

PRA'SUM.  ( Upauov ;  from  irpaa.',  to  burr 
because  of  its  hot  taste. )  The  leek. 

Prawn.  See  Cancer  squilla. 

PRA'XIS.  (is,  eos.  f.  ;  from  irpaacru,  to  pe 
form.)  The  practice  of  any  thing,  as  of  med 
cine. 

Precipitant.  See  Precipitation. 

PllECIPITA'TION.  ( Prcecipitatio ,  onis.  It] 
from  preecipito,  to  cast  down. )  When  two  bodi 
are  united,  for  instance,  an  acid  and  an  oxid 
and  a  third  body  is  added,  such  as  an  alka 
which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  acid  th;  | 
the  oxide  has,  the  consequence  is,  that  tl 
alkali  combines  with  the  acid,  and  the  oxid 
thus  deserted,  appears  in  a  separate  state  at  t, 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation 
performed.  This  decomposition  is  common! 
known  by  the  name  of  precipitation,  and  the  suj 
stance  that  sinks  is  named  a  precipitate.  The  su 
stance,  by  the  addition  of  which  the  phenomena 
is  produced,  is  denominated  the  precipitant. 

PREGNANCY.  Gestatio  uterina.  T 
particular  manner  in  which  pregnancy  tnkl 
place  has  hitherto  remained  involved  in  oi 
scurity,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  investigi 
tion  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  ot  : 
ages.  Although  a  state  which  (with  a  ft 
exceptions)  is  natural  to  all  women,  it  is  in  gl 
neral  the  source  of  many  disagreeable  send 
tions,  and  often  the  cause  of  diseases,  win  I 
might  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequent! 
if  not  properly  treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknowledge! 
that  those  women  who  bear  children  enjoy,  us 
ally,  more  certain  health,  and  are  much  14 
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liable  to  dangerous  diseases,  than  those  who  are 
unmarried,  or  who  prove  barren. 

Signs  of  pregnancy.  —  The  womb  lias  a  very 
extensive  influence,  by  nervous  sympathies,  on 
many  other  parts  of  the  body  :  hence  tiie  changes 
which  are  produced  on  it  by  impregnation,  must 
be  productive  of  changes  on  the  state  of  the 
[general  system.  These  constitute  the  signs  of 
pregnancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks,  the 
•  signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous,  and 
cannot  be  depended  on ;  for,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  irritation  of  the  womb  on  other  parts, 
they  may  be  occasioned  by  every  circumstance 
•which  can  alter  the  natural  state  of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders  preg¬ 
nancy  probable,  is  the  suppression  of  the  period¬ 
ical  evacuation,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
with  fulness  in  the  breasts,  lieadach,  flushings  in 
the  face,  and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  suppression,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
regarded  as  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  so  far  only  as 
.they  depend  on  it. 

As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  periodical 
evacuation  often  happens  from  accidental  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  or  from  the  change  of  life  in 
consequence  of  marriage,  it  can  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  infallible  sitrn. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy,  be- 
comes  flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and  hence 
drawing  down  the  intestines  along  with  it;  but 
this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain  sign  of 
pregnancy,  because  an  enlargement  of  the  womb 
from  any  other  cause  will  produce  the  same 
Effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  pregnant, 
oecome  very  much  altered  in  their  looks,  and 
have  peculiar  irritable  feelings,  inducing  a  dis¬ 
position  of  mind  which  renders  their  temper 
easily  ruffled,  and  inciting  an  irresistible  pro¬ 
pensity  to  actions  of  which,  on  other  occasions, 
they  would  be  ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  peculiar 
sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger,  and  the  mouth 
wider  than  usual ;  and  the  woman  has  a  parti- 
ular  appearance,  which  cannot  be  described, 
-out  with  which  women  are  well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are  called, 
originate  from  the  irritation  produced  on  the 
"Vomb  by  impregnation  ;  and  as  they  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  other  circumstance  which  can 
nutate  that  organ,  they  cannot  be  depended  on 
when  the  woman  is  not  young,  or  where  there 
s  not  a  continued  suppression  for  at  least  three 
periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous  to  the 
',omb  are  equally  ambiguous ;  and  therefore 
•he  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  the  first  four  months, 
pre  always  to  be  considered  as  doubtful,  unless 
1  'very  one  enumerated  be  distinctly  and  unequi- 
1  -"ocally  present. 

from  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  preg¬ 
nancy  are  less  ambiguous,  especially  after  the 
vomb  has  ascended  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

.?  general,  about  the  fourth  month,  or  a  short  time 
ttr>  the  child  becomes  so  much  enlarged,  that 
s  mot|ons  begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mother ;  and 
»e»ce  a  sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
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quickening.  Women  very  improperly  consider 
this  sign  as  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  for  though,  when  it,  occurs  about  the 
period  described,  preceded  by  the  symptoms 
formerly  enumerated,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sure  indication  that  the  woman  is  with  child, 
yet,  when  there  is  an  irregularity,  either  in  the 
preceding  symptoms  or  in  its  appearance,  the 
situation  of  the  woman  must  be  doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood;  for,  as 
the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child  cannot 
be  explained  or  accurately  described,  women 
may  readily  mistake  other  sensations  for  that  of 
quickening.  Flatus  has  often  been  so  pent  up 
in  the  bowels,  that  the  natural  pulsation  of  the 
gieat  arteries,  of  which  people  are  conscious 
only  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  this  feeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  Gra¬ 
dually  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  enlarges 
the  belly,  and  pushes  out  the  navel  :  hence  the 
pi  otrusion  of  the  navel  has  been  considered  one 
ot  the  most  certain  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the 
latter  months.  Every  circumstance,  however, 
which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  occasions 
tins  symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  trusted 
to,  unless  other  signs  occur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  along 
with  suppression,  after  having  been  formerly 
regular,  and  the  consequent  symptoms,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  sensation  of  quickening  at  the 
proper  period,  afford  the  only  true  marks  of 
pregnancy. 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  he  entirely 
depended  on  ;  for  the  natural  desire  which  every 
woman  has  to  be  a  mother,  will  induce  her  to 
conceal,  even  from  herself,  every  symptom  which 
may  render  her  situation  doubtful,  and  to  mag¬ 
nify  every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to  prove 
that  she  is  pregnant. 

Besides  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk  of 
the  belly,  another  symptom  appears  in  the  latter 
months,  which,  when  preceded  by  the  ordinary 
signs,  renders  pregnancy  certain  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  is  the  presence  of  milk  in  the  breasts.  When, 
however,  there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitioner  must  naturally  wish  to 
distinguish  pregnancy  from  disease,  the  disorders 
which  resemble  it  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  and  also  their  diagnostics.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whether  a  woman  he  pregnant  or  not  after  the 
filth  month  ;  but,  before  this  period,  the  most 
skilful  examination  may  not  be  able  to  resolve 
the  point;  arid  a  judicious  practitioner,  in  case 
of  doubt,  will  be  careful  not  to  commit  himself 
by  a  rash  decision.  One  of  the  most  certain 
signs  of  pregnancy  is  the  ballotlement,  or  passive 
motion  of  the  foetus,  when  the  uterus  is  acted 
upon  by  the  hands  in  a  particular  manner.  See 
Ballotlement.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month,  the  active  movements  of  the  feetus 
may  often  he  excited  by  striking  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  on  the  cervix  uteri  ;  this  is  unequivocal. 
The  same  movements,  perceived  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  afford  less  certain  in¬ 
dications,  because  the  movements  of  gas  in  the 
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intestines  liavc  been  mistaken  for  tlicm,  though 
they  can  hardly  be  so  by  an  intelligent  ob¬ 
server.  The  signs  of  pregnancy  derived  from 
auscultation  are  quite  conclusive  where  they 
exist ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition  does 
not  hold,  and  we  must  by  no  means  decide  that 
a  woman  is  not  pregnant  because  the  auscul¬ 
tatory  signs  are  absent.  See  Auscultation. 

An  enlargement  and  dark  colour  of  the  areola 
round  the  nipple  generally  attends  pregnancy: 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  very  unequi¬ 
vocal  sign  ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  no  criterion 
at  all,  as  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in 
women  who  have  never  conceived. 

PIIEHE'NSIO.  (From  prehendo,  to  sur¬ 
prise  :  so  named  from  its  sudden  seizure.)  The 
catalepsy. 

Premature  labour.  See  Abortion. 

PRESBYO'PIA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  -n-peoSos, 
old,  and  wi|/,  the  eye  :  because  it  is  frequent  with 
old  men.)  That  defect  of  the  sight  by  which 
objects  close  are  seen  confusedly,  but  at  remoter 
distances  distinctly.  The  proximate  cause  is  a 
tardy  adunation  or  contraction  of  the  iris. 

].  It  is  sometimes  caused,  however,  by  a  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  cornea.  By  so  much  the  cornea  is 
flatter,  so  much  the  less  and  more  tardy  it  re¬ 
fracts  the  rays  into  a  focus.  This  evil  may 
arise,  1st.,  From  a  want  of  aqueous  or  vitreous 
humour,  which  is  common  to  the  aged ;  or 
from  some  disease.  2d,  From  a  cicatrix,  which 
diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  cornea.  3d, 
From  a  natural  conformation  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Another  cause  of  it  is  too  flat  a  crystalline 
lens.  This  evil  is  most  common  to  the  aged, 
or  it  may  happen  from  a  wasting  of  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens. 

3.  It  may  likewise  be  produced  by  too  small 
density  of  the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye. 
By  so  much  more  these  humours  are  thin  or 
rarified,  so  much  the  less  they  refract  the  rays 
of  light.  Whosoever  is  affected  from  this  cause 
is  cured  in  older  age  ;  for  age  induces  a  greater 
density  of  the  cornea  and  lens.  From  this  it 
is  an  observed  fact,  that  the  presbyopes  are  often 
cured  spontaneously,  and  throw  away  their 
glasses,  which  younger  persons  in  this  disease 
are  obliged  to  use. 

4.  A  custom  of  viewing  continually  remote 
objects  may  also  give  rise  to  it :  hence  artificers 
who  are  occupied  in  viewing  remote  objects  are 
said  to  contract  this  malady.  The  reason  of 
this  phenomenon  is  not  very  clear. 

5.  From  a  multitude  of  causes  aged  persons 
arc  presbyopes ;  from  a  penury  of  humours, 
which  render  the  cornea  and  lens  flatter,  and 
the  bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  age,  from 
dryness,  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes  flatter  and 
shorter,  and  the  cornea  flatter,  those  who  were 
short-sighted  or  myopes  before,  see  now  without 
their  concave  glasses. 

6.  Another  cause  is  too  close  a  proximity  of 
objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of  distant,  but 
longer  of  nearer  objects. 

7.  Presbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupil. 

The  best  remedy  for  supplying  the  deficient 
convexity  of  the  cornea,  as  well  as  the  deficient 
irritability  of  the  iris,  is  convex  spectacles ; 
adapting  their  power  to  the  precise  demand  ol 
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the  eye,  and  increasing  it  as  the  demand  grow: 
more  urgent. 

Presbyte.  See  Presbyopia. 

Presby'tia.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  irptagus,  old: 
because  it  is  frequent  in  old  people.)  See  Pres¬ 
byopia. 

PRESCRIPTION.  Prcescriptio.  A  recipe} 
or  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  medicines.  \V( 
distinguish  in  prescriptions,  1.  The  basis,  or  ac¬ 
tive  ingredient.  2.  The  adjuvans,  or  that  whicl 
promotes  the  operation  of  the  former.  3.  Tin 
corrigens,  or  that  which  corrects  any  tiling  in 
jurious  or  unpleasant  in  the  operation  of  th< 
active  ingredient.  4.  The  constituens,  or  tha 
which  gives  the  whole  a  commodious  or  agree 
able  form. 

Presmuchum.  An  alchemical  name  of  ce 
russe.  —  Ruland. 

Presmuckis.  The  same. 

Priapeia.  See  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Priapi/scus.  (From  irpianos,  the  penis.)  l| 
A  tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  penis. 

2.  A  bougie. 

PRI'APISM.  ( Priapismus,  i.  m.  ;  frot 
npia-iros,  a  heathen  god.)  A  continual  erectio 
of  the  penis. 

PRIA'PUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Tlptanos,  a  heatbe 
god,  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  genital 
and  whose  penis  is  always  painted  erect.)  T1 
penis,  or  membrum  virile.  The  dried  penis 
many  animals  as  the  stag,  whale,  bull,  Sec.,  wi 
formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Prickle.  See  Aculeus. 

Prickly.  See  Aculeatus. 

Prickly  heat.  See  Lichen  tropicus, 

PRIMiE  VI JE.  The  first  passages.  Tl 
stomach  and  the  intestinal  tube  are  so  called,  b 
cause  they  are  the  first  passages  for  what  is  taki 
into  the  stomach  ;  the  lacteals,  the  sccunclee  vi,  i 
because  the  nourishment  next  goes  into  then 
and  lastly,  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  supplii 
by  the  lacteals,  are  called  vice  terlia 

PRIMARY.  Primarius.  A  term  in  ve 
general  use  in  Pathology.  It  is  applied  to  di 
eases,  to  their  symptoms,  causes,  & c.  and  denot 
priority  in  opposition  to  what  follows,  or  wh 
is  secondary  :  thus,  when  inflammation  of  t 
diaphragm  produces  furious  delirium,  the  p 
mary  disease  is  the  paraphrenitis  ;  so  when  ga  i 
stones  produce  violent  pain  and  vomiting,  whi 
are  followed  by  jaundice,  white  feces,  portc 
coloured  urine,  &c.  the  pain  and  vomiting  a 


primary  symptoms,  the  jaundice  and  white  stoci 
are  secondary,  & c. 

Primary  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Primrose.  See  Primula  vulgaris. 

PIII'M ULA.  a,  re.  f.  ;  from  primulas,  ve 
early  ;  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  1 
ginning  of  the  spring.)  The  name  of  a  gen 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  I’t  I 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Primula  veris.  (From  primulas,  the  1 
ginning  :  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  I 
beginning  of  the  spring. )  Verbasculum.  lie ) 
petri.  The  cowslip,  paigil,  or  peagle.  I 
flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  stro 
|  and  pleasant  smell,  and  a  somewhat  rough 
bitter  taste.  Vinous  liquors,  impregnated  w 
their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fermentation,  ai 
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Istrong  infusions  of  them  drank  as  tea,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  mildly  corroborant,  antispasmodic, 
rand  anodyne.  An  infusion  of  three  pounds  of 
[lie  fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water 
.s  made  in  the  shops  into  a  syrup  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  and  agreeably  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  cowslip. 

Primula  vulgaris.  The  primrose.  The 
eaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant  possess 
iternutatory  properties. 

PrAnce  ps  a  lex  i  ph  a  RMAco/RUM.  The  an- 
feelica  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  as  to 
obtain  this  name. 

I  RINCI1  LL.  Principium.  A  term  some- 
ihat  vaguely  used  by  chemists.  Sometimes  it 
■leans  a  component  part;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  bodies.  At  other  times 
t  means  a  substance,  on  the  presence  of  which, 
ertain  qualities,  common  to  a  number  of  bodies’ 
epend  ;  thus  we  speak  of  an  acidifying  principle. 
Lastly,  the  substances  peculiar  to  animal  and 
egetable  bodies  which  result  from  particular 
todes  of  combination  of  ordinary  matter,  are 
■>nned  the  proximate  principles  of  animal  and 
.egetable  bodies. 

I  RIONO  DES.  (From  irpiav,  a  saw.) 
errated  :  applied  in  old  writings  to  the  serrated 
nion  of  bones,  or  sutures. 

IRIOR.  The  first.  A  term  applied  to 
■me  muscles  and  various  parts  from  their  order. 
Ikior  annularis.  Musculus  prior  annularis. 
ourth  interosseous  of  Winslow.  An  internal 
■  terosseous  muscle  of  the  hand.  See  Interossci 
anus. 

Prior  inhicis.  Extensor  tertii  intemodii  in- 
ck,  ot  Douglas.  An  internal  interosseal  muscle 
1  “e  lland>  "'hich  draws  the  forefinger  inwards 
wards  the  thumb,  and  extends  it  obliquely. 

1  Rior  medii.  Musculus  prior  medii.  Second 
'erosscous,  of  Douglas.  An  external  interos- 
Jus  muscle 
units. 

PRISMA'TIC. 

iped. 

“■  ”^le  colours  which  arise  from  the  action  of 
ransparent  prism  on  the  solar  beam,  are  called 
’Sniatic  colours . 

1  RO  RE  NATA.  A  term  frequently  used 
extemporaneous  prescriptions,  and  implying 
fasionally,  as  circumstances  may  required 
•>s  an  aperient  dose  is  required  to  be  taken  pro 

oiatu.  1 

PRO'BANG.  a  flexible  piece  of  whale- 
>e  with  an  oval  piece  of  ivory  or  a  piece  of 
1  ge  fixed  to  the  end.  It  is  used  by  sur- 
j"S  t0.  P^1’  dovvn  into  the  stomach  foreign 
'  St'ck  in  the  “wpbagus. 

S Fr°m  Probo>  to  try;  because 
DwTl  tba  dePth  and  extent  of  wounds, 

A  surgical  instrument, 

,  Oao  and  slender  form. 

^aAAf0Lf"  (uPoSoArl,  a  prominence;  from 
PR nnrvcP^JeCt-  >  See  Apophysis, 
lioa  :°SCr1S;  idiSt  f’  5  fVom  irpo,  before, 
t0/fd-),.A  “or  trunki  as  that 
PROP  A,",4,’  b-V  wh,ch  il  feeds  itself. 

the  fiDIUrM;  before,  and 

kJ-  .  01lfice  of  tlie  stomach.)  The  pit  of 


of  tlie  hand.  '  See  Interossci 
Prismaticus. 


1.  Frism- 


■ stomach. 


FRO  io7.q 

I  PROCATA'RCTIC.  (Procatarclicus ;  from 

7T poKarapxw,  togo  before.)  Occasional:  ap- 
phed  to  a  remote  cause  of  disease;  as  exposure 
to  cold,  unusual  exertion,  &c.  See  AElioloma. 

PRO  CESS.  (Processus,  Its.  m.  •  from  vro- 
cerlo,  to  go  before.)  In  Anatomy,  a  production 
ot  any  part. 

Processus  cecci  vermiformes.  See  Intestine. 
Processus  caudatus.  See  Liver. 

Processus  ciliaris.  See  Ocultts. 

Proce'ssits  mamilla'res.  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  bulbs  ot  the  olfactory  nerves 
PROCIDE'NTIA.  (a,  a,  l-  from  pro¬ 
vide,  to  fall  down.)  A  complete  falling  down 
°  an-  Pal  t ;  thus,  procidentia  ani,  uteri,  vasince, 
&e.  See  Prolapsus. 

I  roco  NnyLu.s.  (From  trpo,  before,  and 
KorOuAos,  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.)  The 
first  joint  of  the  finger  next  the  metacarpus. 

.  1  ROC1  A'LGIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  trpamos, 
ie  fundament,  and  aAyos,  pain.)  A  violent 
pain  m  the  anus.  It  sometimes  takes  place 
suddenly  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  irritating 
Rcces,  but  it  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  some 
disease  asjnles,  scirrbus,  prurigo,  cancer,  &c. 

ROC  ilCUS.  (From  irpauros,  the  fun¬ 
dament.)  Appertaining  to  the  anus,  or  funda¬ 
ment. 

I’ROCTI'TIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  trpuKTos, 
the  anus.)  Clunesia.  Cyssotis.  Inflammation 
or  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Pit o'cTOL E U C O R R H CE'a .  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  TTOWK- 
ros,  the  anus,  A cukos,  white,  and  pea,  to  flow. ) 

A  purging  ot  white  mucus. 

1  Roctorrhce'a.  (From  trpcoKTos,  the  anus, 
and  e  ta  ,  to  flow.)  A  purging  of  mucus. 

1  IlOCU  MBENS.  Procumbent:  trailin')-, 
anu  a  little  bent  upwards.  Applied  to  steml 
when  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  not  sendimr 
out  loots,  live.  ;  as  that  of  the  Lysimachia  tie- 
mo  rum. 

Product  io.  See  Apoph  ysis, 
PkOEGU'MINOS.  (n potiyovpevos ;  from 
Ttpovyeoptai,  to  precede  or  go  before.)  Proe- 
guminal.  Precedent :  the  same  as  predis¬ 
posing;  applied  to  the  causes  of  disease.  See 
PEtiolopia . 

1  IKEO'HA.  (a,  a.  f.  npaiarris  ;  from 
Ttpcmos,  matutmus.)  Genital  precocity 

PEOFEimA.  Fluxes.  The  fifth  order 
of  Cullen  s  class  Pyrexia'.. 

Projluvii  cortex.  See  Nerium  aniidnsen- 
tencum. 

PROFLU'VTUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from pro- 
Jtuo,  to  flow  out.)  A  flux. 

Profit  ml  us.  See  Flexor  profundus  perforans 
PROhU'SIO.  A  flow  of  any  of  the  fluids, 
not  attended  by  fever  ;  as  a  loss  of  blood. 

FROGLO'SSIS.  (From  trpo,  before,  and 
yAaaaa,  the  tongue.)  The  tip  of  the  tomnie 
PROGNOSIS,  (is,  is.  f.;  from  irpo,  be¬ 
fore,  and  yirucritw,  to  know.)  Tile  foretell  in  «■ 
the  event  of  diseases  from  their  symptoms.  ° 
PROGNO'STIC.  (Prognostiais;  from  7r pn. 
ywuatca,  to  know  beforehand.)  1.  Adjectivelv 
relating  to  prognosis.  ■’ 

2.  Substantively,  a  prognosis. 

Project  u/ra.  See  Apophysis. 
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PIIOLA'PSUS.  (us,  i.  in.  ;  from  prn- 
labor,  to  slip  down.)  A  protrusion  or  falling 
down  of  a  part  of  a  viseus  that  is  uncovered  : 
applied  to  the  uterus,  anus,  &c. 

Prolapsus  ani.  A  falling  down  of  the 
lower  part  or  extremity  of  the  bowel.  It  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  in  infancy,  and  indeed 
not  uncommon  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
prominent  protrusion  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  gut,  through  the  sphincter,  beyond  what 
is  natural;  for  a  small  portion  always  protrudes 
every  time  the  faeces  are  expelled,  and  goes 
back  as  the  sphincter  contracts.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  this  protruded  part  is  easily  returned  by 
gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers.  Cold  and 
astringent  lotions  and  stimulants  mostly  effect  a 
cure  after  removing  the  apparent  causes :  if 
these  should  fail,  clipping  oil’  a  small  portion  of 
the  relaxed  and  protruded  membrane  will  be 
beneficial,  or  applying  a  ligature,  if  there  should 
be  any  fear  of  haemorrhage.  Where  such 
treatment  is  not  deemed  improper,  an  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  contrived  to  keep  the  bowel  in 
its  place. 

Prolapsus  uteri.  A  falling  down  of  the 
womb.  When  the  relaxation  is  so  great  that 
the  uterus  protrudes  through  the  external  parts, 
the  case  is  called  Procedentia  uteri. 

Prole' pticus.  (From  irpo\ap§avui,  to  anti¬ 
cipate.)  Applied  to  those  diseases,  the  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  which  anticipate  each  other,  or 
return  after  less  and  less  periods  of  intermis¬ 
sion. 

PRO'LIFER.  (From  proles,  an  offspring, 
and  fero,  to  bear.)  Prolific,  or  proliferous: 
applied  to  those  stems  which  shoot  out  new 
branches  from  the  summit  of  the  former  ones; 
as  in  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  Hyp- 
num  proliferum  :  and  to  blossoms,  when  one 
grows  out  of  another,  as  frequently  happens  in 
the  genus  Polyanthus. 

Prometopi'dium.  (From  Trpo,  before,  and 
(U6Tco7rop,  the  forehead.)  Prometopis.  The  skin 
upon  the  forehead. 

Prometopis.  See  Prometopidium. 

P  llO  M INE  N  T.  Prominens.  Projecting : 
standing  out  beyond  the  surrounding  parts. 
Besides  its  general  application,  it  is  particularly 
used,  in  botanical  language,  to  express  the  parts 
of  a  seed-vessel  which  project  beyond  the  valves, 
as  in  many  of  the  tetradynamic  plants. 

l’llONA'TION.  Pronatio.  The  act  of 
turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards.  It 
is  performed  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the 
ulna,  by  means  of  several  muscles,  which  are 
termed  pronators. 

PllONA'TOR.  (or,  oris,  m.)  A  name 
given  to  two  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  pronator 
radii  quadratus,  and  pronator  radii  teres;  the 
use  of  which  is  to  perform  the  opposite  action  to 
that  of  the  supinators,  viz.  pronation. 

Pronator  quadratus.  See  Pronator  radii 
quadrat  us. 

Pronator  radii  brevis.  See  Pronator  radii 


quadratus. 

Pronator  radii  quadrates.  Pronator 
quadratus,  of  Douglas  and  Albinus.  Pronator 
quadratus  sire  transversus,  of  W  inslow.  Pro¬ 
nator  radii  brevis  sen  quadratus,  ot  Cowper. 


PRO 


This,  which  has  got  its  name  from  its  use  and 
its  shape,  is  a  small  fleshy  muscle,  situated  at 
the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  hand.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  ulna,  and  runs 
nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  to  be  inserted 
into  that  part  of  the  radius  which  is  opposite  to 
its  origin,  its  inner  fibres  adhering  to  the  inter¬ 
osseous  ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in  the 
pronation  of  the  hand,  by  turning  the  radius  i, 
inwards. 

Pronator,  radii  teres.  Pronator  teres,  of 
Albinus  and  Douglas.  Pronator  teres,  sive  ob- 
liquus,  of  Winslow.  A  small  muscle  situated 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore- arm. 
It  is  called  teres,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pronator  quadratus.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  tin 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  and  tendinous 
from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  near  thi| 
insertion  of  the  brachialis  intern  us.  The  me 


dian  nerve  passes  between  these  two  portions) 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  oblique! 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  ten 
dinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  anterior  and  conve 
edge  of  the  radius,  about  the  middle  of  thr 
bone.  This  muscle,  as  its  name  indicate:^ 
serves  to  turn  the  hand  inwards. 

Pronerva'tio.  ( From  pro,  before,  an 
nervus,  a  string.)  A  tendon  or  aponeurosis. 

PRO'NUS.  ( Pronus ,  having  the  face  dowi  | 
wards.)  Applied  to  the  under  surface  of  a  lea 
Prop.  See  Fulcrum. 

PRO  PA' GO.  (o,  inis.  f. )  A  slip,  laye 
or  cutting  of  a  vine.  Some  anatomists  ha 


called  the  smaller  branches  of  vessels  and  nervi  I; 


propagmes, 

P  R  O  PH  YL  A'  C  TI C.  (  Proph ylacticus ;  fro 


irpcupvXaoau,  to  guard  against.)  Any  mea  '  h 


used  with  a  view  to  guard 


I 


rtn 

is 


rinst  diseases  a 

so  called 

l’RO'PRIUS.  Proper.  Belonging  to 
individual  thing;  hence  tunica  propria  renis,  8. || 

PROPTO  SIS,  (is,  is.  f . ;  from  irpoirnTTUi, 
fall  down.)  Proptoma.  1.  A  protrusion 
falling  down  of  any  part:  applied,  like  pi  l 
lapsus,  to  the  uterus,  rectum,  &c. 

2.  A  relaxation  of  parts,  as  the  scrotu  1 
breasts,  &  c. 

Propve'ma.  (From  trpo,  before,  and  7reiiiii 
pus.)  A  premature  collection  of  pus. 

PR  O' 11  A.  (a,  a\  f.  ;  from  irpwpu,  the  pr-jjl^i 
of  a  vessel.)  The  occiput. 

Prosarthro'sis.  ( From  irpos,  to,  and  < 

6 pou,  to  articulate.)  Synonymous  with  Di 
throsis. 


I 


Prose'ctoil  (From  proseco,  to  cut.) 
person  who  dissects  the  subject  for  anatomi  t 
demonstration  is  now  generally  so  called. 

Prospe'gma.  (From  npoairriyuvpi,  to 
near.)  A  fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 

Pro'stasis.  (From  irpoiaTTy.it,  to  predoi»| 
nate.)  An  abundance  of  morbid  humours. 

l’RO'STATE.  (Prostatus i  from  7rpoi<rr:jr>j 
to  stand  before  :  because  it  is  situated  bet 
the  urinary  bladder.)  Standing  before;  jutt 
out. 

Prostate  gland.  Gland  ala  prostata.  Cor 


mu 

Adenoides.  A  very  large,  heart 


wlandulosum  _ _  _ 

dike,  lirm  gland,  situated  between  the  neck  of 
ithe  urinary  bladder  and  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
iiirethra.  It  secretes  the  lacteal  fluid,  which  is 
in  it  ted  into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve  ducts, 
that  open  near  the  verumontanum,  during 
coition.  This  gland  is  very  liable  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  scirrhus,  and  cancer. 

Prostate,  inferior  muscle  of  the.  See  Trans¬ 
verse  s  perinei  alter. 

1  rosta'tic.  Prostaticus.  Appertaining  to 
he  prostate  gland. 

PKOSlRA'fUS.  Prostrate:  applied  sy¬ 
nonymously  with  depressus,  depressed,  to  a  stem 
vhich  lies  naturally  remarkably  flat,  spreading 
norizontally  over  the  ground;  as  in  Coldenia 
-‘rocumbcns,  and  Coronopi/s  nielli. 

Photo  gala,  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  irpuros,  first, 
nd  ya\a,  milk.)  The  milk  first  secreted  after 
el i very.  See  Colostrum. 

PRO  I  OPA'l  HIC.  (Protopathicus ;  from 
'puros,  first,  and  n ados,  a  disease.)  Applied 
>  the  symptoms  of  diseases  in  the  same  sense 
5  primary. 

Protoxide.  See  Oxide. 

PROTUBE RA'NTI A.  1.  A  protuberance 

a  any  part. 

2.  An  apophysis. 

PROXIMATE.  Proximus.  The  next  in 
•der. 

PRoxniATE  cause.  (Causa  proximo,;  so 
died,  because  when  the  exciting  cause  begins 
have  effect  it  is  the  proximum,  or  next  thino- 
tat  happens.)  The  proximate  cause  of  a  dis° 

•se  ts  the  disordered  action  in  which  the  disease 
insists :  in  other  words,  the  disease  itself. 

■  Proximate  principle.  See  Principle. 
IPRUI'NA.  (a,  ce.  f . ;  hoar-frost.)  The 
■wdery  substance  observed  on  ripe  fruit,  espe- 
tlly  plums. 

■  PRU'NA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  a  live  coal :  so  called 
Avicenna  from  its  assuming  the  colour,  and 

:en  the  oval  figure,  of  the  sloe,  or  fruit  of  the 
■anus  spinosa.  —  Good. )  The  carbuncle. 

Prune.  See  Prunus  domestica . 

PRUNE  LLA,  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  from  pruno,  a 
m:  because  it  heals  burns.)  J.  The  name 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
^Didynamia  ■  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

‘‘■fhe  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  self-heal. 

-  Prunella  vulgaris. 

d.  The  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  sore 
■oat. 

Prunella  vulcaris.  The  systematic  name 
•  ie  self-heal  or  bugle  ;  called  also,  Prunella; 
nsotuia  minor,  and  Symphitum  minus.  Pru- 
a  omnibus  ovato-oblongis,  serratis,  pe- 

s,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
"■gent  m  hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  as  also  in 
•cesS  afealnst  aPlltll0B  all(l  inflammation  of  the 

I  rune'llo.  The  Brignole  plum  ;  a  variety 
'he  common  plum.  ^ 

'•  n-  ;  from  prunus,  the 
die  nan!  I'To  A  P'Um  or  Prune-  Prunus 
1  he  fVuit  °  t  le  tree’  aiuI  Pru,lum  is  the  name 

■£mum  gallicum.  See  Prunus  domestica. 

Unum  xfoestre.  See  Prunus  spinosa. 
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1  RU'NUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ■  the  name  of  the 
tree  which  bears  the  fruit  called  prunum.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan 
system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Monogy- 
nia. 

Prunus  armeniacct.  See  Artneniacu  vulgaris, 
in  the  Supplement. 

Prunus  avium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  black  cherry  tree.  Prunus  —  umbellis  ses- 
silibus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  subtus  pubescenli- 
bus,  conduplicatis,  ot  Linnams.  The  flavour  of 
the  ripe  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  ;  and,  if  not 
taken  in  too  large  quantities,  it  is  sufficiently 
wholesome.  A  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  whose 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic. 

Prunus  cerasus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  red  cherry-tree.  Prunus  —  umbellis  sub - 
pedunculatis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  glabris,  con¬ 
duplicatis,  of  Linnams.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
Cerasa  rubra,  anglica,  saliva,  possess  a  pleasant, 
acidulated,  sweet  flavour,  and  are  proper  in 
fevers,  scurvy,  and  bilious  obstructions.  Red 
cherries  are  mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and  are 
very  wholesome,  except  to  those  whose  bowels 
are  remarkably  irritable. 

Prunus  domestica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plum  or  damson  tree.  Prunus  — pedunculis 
subsolitariis,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  convolutis, 
ramis  muticis ;  gemmee  florifercc  aphyllce,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Plums  are  a  sufficiently  wholesome 
fruit  when  eaten,  though  they  generally  bear 
the  blame  of  the  bowels  complaints,  which  are 
really  produced  by  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  in  autumn.  Plums  dried  with 
sugar  are  called  prunes,  or  French  plums. 
They  are  a  good  mild  laxative,  especially  when 
stewed.  Prunes  form  an  ingredient  in  confec¬ 
tion  of  senna.  The  damson  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  plum,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  affords  a 
wholesome  material  for  tarts,  &c.,  gently  opening 
the  body  :  but  when  damsons  are  not  perfectly 
mature,  tiiey  produce  colicky  pains  and  diarrhoea. 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poison-laurel :  called  also,  common 
cherry  laurel,  bay  laurel,  and  Alexandrian 
laurel.  Lauro-cerusus.  Prunus —foribus  race- 
mosis  foliis  sempervirentibus  dor  so  biglandulusis, 
of  Linnasus.  The  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus 
have  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  or 
other  kernels  of  the  drupaceous  fruits  :  the 
flowers  also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The 
powdered  leaves,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  excite 
sneezing,  though  not  so  strongly  as  tobacco. 

The  kernel-like  flavour  which  these  leaves  im¬ 
part,  being  generally  esteemed  grateful,  has 
sometimes  caused  them  to  he  employed  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  especially  in  custards, 
puddings,  blancmange,  &e.  ;  and  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  ot  this  sapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly  inconsider¬ 
able,  had  effects  have  seldom  ensued.  But  as 
the  poisonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is  now  in¬ 
dubitably  proved,  and  known  to  be  the  prussic 
acid,  which  can  lie  obtained  in  a  separate  form 
(see  Hydrocyanic  acid),  the  public  ought  to  be 
cautioned  against  its  internal  use. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Ur.  Madden,  of  Dublin,  contains 
ii  Z  2 
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the  first  and  principal  proofs  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  this  vegetable  upon  mankind  :  — “A 
very  extraordinary  accident  that  fell  out  here 
some  months  ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a  most 
dangerous  poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  he  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent  use 
among  us.  The  thing  I  mean  is  a  simple  water, 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus  : 
the  water  is  at  first  milky,  hut  the  oil  which 
comes  over  being  in  a  good  measure  separated 
from  the  phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  a  flannel 
bag,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  common  water.  It 
has  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  or  peach- kernel, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  in  frequent  use 
among  our  housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  that 
agreeable  flavour  to  their  creams  and  puddings. 
It  has  also  been  much  in  use  among  our  drinkers 
of  drams;  and  the  proportion  they  generally 
tise  it  in  has  been  one  part  of  laurel-water  to 
four  of  brandy.  Nor  has  this  practice,  how¬ 
ever  frequent,  ever  been  attended  with  any  ap¬ 
parent  ill  consequences,  till  some  time  in  the 
month  of  September,  1728,  when  it  happened 
that  one  Martha  Boyse,  a  servant,  who  lived 
with  a  person  who  sold  great  quantities  of  this 
water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from  her  mistress,  and 
cave  it  to  her  mother.  Ann  Bovse  made  a 
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present  of  it  to  Prances  Eaton,  her  sister,  who 
was  a  shopkeeper  in  town,  and  who,  she  thought, 
might  oblige  her  customers  with  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  a  few  days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces 
to  a  woman  named  Mary  Whaley,  who  drank 
about  two  thirds  of  what  was  filled  out,  and 
went  away.  Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Whaley  had 
drunk  the  water  (as  I  am  informed),  she  com¬ 
plained  of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach, 
soon  after  lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an 
hour,  without  vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  con¬ 
vulsion.  The  shopkeeper,  F.  Eaton,  sent  word 
to  her  sister,  Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  happened, 
who  came  to  her  upon  the  message,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  not  possible  the  cordial  (as  she  called 
it)  could  have  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
woman  ;  and,  to  convince  her  of  it,  she  filled 
out  about  three  ounces,  and  drank  it.  She  con¬ 
tinued  talking  with  F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes 
longer,  and  was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her  of 
the  liquor’s  being  inoffensive,  that  she  drank 
about  two  spoonfuls  more,  but  was  hardly  well 
seated  in  her  chair  when  she  died  without  the 
least  groan  or  convulsion.  Frances  Eaton, 
who,  as  before  observed,  had  drank  somewhat 
more  than  a  spoonful,  found  no  disorder  in  her 
stomach,  or  elsewhere;  but  to  prevent  any  ill 
consequences,  she  took  a  vomit  immediately, 
and  has  been  well  ever  since.” — Dr.  Madden 
mentions  another  case,  of  a  gentleman  at  Kil¬ 
kenny,  who  mistook  a  bottle  of  laurel-water  for 
a  bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity  lie  drank  is 
uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a  few  minutes,  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  violent  disorder  in  the  stomach. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Houghton,  whose 
death,  in  1780,  an  English  jury  declared  to  be 
occasioned  by  this  poison.  In  this  case,  the 
active  principle  of  the  lauro-cerasus  was  con¬ 
centrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and  given  to 
the  quantity  of  one  ounce;  the  suddenly  fatal 
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effects  of  which  must  be  still  in  the  recollection 
of  the  public.  To  brute  animals  this  poison  is 
almost  instantaneously  mortal,  as  amply  appears 
by  the  experiments  of  Madden,  Mortimer, 
Nicholls,  Fontana,  Langrish,  Vater,  and  others.  1 
The  experiments  conducted  by  these  gentlemen,  1 
show  that  the  laurel- water  is  destructive  to  animal  i 
life,  not  only  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
also  on  being  injected  into  the  intestines,  orj 
applied  externally  to  different  organs  of  the! 
body.  It  is  remarked  by  Abbe  Fontana,  that! 
this  poison,  even  “when  applied  in  a  very  smalll 
quantity  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner  part  of  tliel 
mouth,  without  touching  the  oesophagus,  orj 
being  carried  into  the  stomach,  is  capable  oft 
killing  an  animal  in  a  few  minutes:  whilst.* 
applied  in  a  much  greater  quantity  to  wounds,! 
it  has  so  little  activity,  that  the  weakest  animals.! 
such  as  pigeons,  resist  its  action.” 

The  poisonous  quality  of  this  species  of  laurell| 
is  the  prussic  acid  ;  and,  if  we  judge  from  its* 
sensible  qualities,  an  analogous  principle  seem* 
to  pervade  many  other  vegetable  substances! 
especially  the  kernels  of  drupaceous  fruits;  an(|| 
in  various  species  of  the  amygdalus,  this  sapul 
principle  extends  to  the  flowers  and  leaves.  IU 
is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  this  is  much  leslj 
powerful  in  its  action  upon  human  subjects tharH 
upon  dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  Til 
poison  man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro-cell 
rasus  must  be  separated  by  distillation,  as  in  thj  i 
spirituous  or  common  laurel -water ;  and  unlesfl 
this  is  strongly  embued  with  the  oil,  or  given  i«rt 
a  large  dose,  it  proves  innocent.  Dr.  Cullell 
observes,  that  the  sedative  power  of  the  laurefl 
cerasus  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  difi 
feront  manner  from  opium  and  other  narcotln 
substances,  whose  primary  action  is  upon  till 
animal  functions;  for  the  lauro-cerasus  dolt 
not  occasion  sleep,  nor  does  it  produce  local  iilif 
flammation,  but  seems  to  act  directly  upon  tllfi 
vital  powers,  Abbe  Fontana  supposes  that  tltHj 
poison  destroys  animal  life,  by  exerting  its  clH 
fects  upon  the  blood ;  but  the  experiments  ai  n 
observations  from  which  he  draws  this  opiniiM 
are  evidently  inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  tin 
marked,  that  many  of  the  Abbe’s  ex  peri  met  rat 
contradict  each  other.  Thus,  it  appears  fre  i 
the  citation  given  above,  that  the  poison  of  tip  |rt> 
vegetable,  when  applied  to  wounds,  does  tlfl 
prove  fatal :  but  future  experiments  led  t>‘l » 
Abbe  to  assert  that  the  oil  of  the  lauro-cerastM* 
whether  given  internally,  or  applied  to  till 
wounds  of  animals,  is  one  of  the  most  terrilln 
and  deadly  poisons  known.  Though  this  vc<IM 
table  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  StoenMl 
yet  it  is  not  without  advocates  for  its  tnedi'IB 
use.  I.innams  informs  ns,  that  in  Switzerlariw 
it  is  commonly  and  successfully  used  in  p  f  II 
monary  complaints.  Langrish  mentions  t  I 
efficacy  in  agues ;  and,  as  Bergius  found  bitkM 
almonds  to  have  this  effect,  we  may,  by  analoflM 
conclude  that  this  power  of  the  lauro-cernsusHfl 
well  established.  Baylies  found  that  it  pi  jut 
sessed  a  remarkable  power  of  diluting  the  bloMlj 
and,  from  experience,  recommended  it  in  1 1 
cases  of  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  si  1 
dense  a  state  of  that  fluid  ;  adducing  participlj  f 
instances  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatisms,  astlmll 
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and  schirrhous  affections.  Nor  does  tin’s  author 
iseem  to  have  been  much  afraid  of  the  deleteri- 
ious  quality  ot  lauro-cerasus,  as  he  directs  a 
ipound  of  its  leaves  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of 
mater,  of  which  he  gives  from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Pkunus  pa  Dus.  The  systematic  name  of 
Jlie  wild  cluster,  or  bird-cherry  tree.  Putins. 
The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub  are  used  me¬ 
dicinally.  The  former,  when  taken  from  the 
•ree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  subas- 
lingent  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  bitter 
hlmonds.  Made  into  a  decoction,  it  cures  in- 
ermittents,  and  it  has  been  recommended  in  the 
-'ure  of  several  forms  of  syphilis.  The  latter 
ire  said  to  cure  the  dysentery. 

Parvus  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
die  sloe  tree.  Prunus  sylvestris.  Agrio-coc- 
vjmela.  Primus  — pedunculus  so/ilariis  foliis 
nnceolalis,  glabris,  minis  spinosis,  of  Li nnaBus. 
t  is  sometimes  employed  in  gargles,  in  tume- 
uctions  ol  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and,  from  its 
•stringent  taste,  was  formerly  much  used  in 
gemorrhages,  &c. 

PIIUUFGO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  prurio,  to 
ch.)  Pruritus.  Prurigo  is  a  papulous  erup- 
'on.  As  it  arises  from  different  causes,  or  at 
•liferent  periods  of  life,  and  exhibits  some  va¬ 
ries  in  its  form,  it  is  described  by  Dr.  Wilkin 
nder  the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formi- 
*ns,  and  prurigo  senilis.  In  these  the  whole 
nrface  of  the  skin  is  usually  affected  ;  but  there 
e  likewise  many  cases  of  local  prurigo,  which 
ill  be  afterwards  noticed  according  to  their 
jspective  situations. 

:  I-  The  prurigo  mitis  originates  without  any 
cevious  indisposition,  generally  in  spring,  or  the 
•.ginning  of  summer.  It  is  characterised  by 
:ft  and  smooth  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  some- 
uat  larger  than  the  papulae  of  the  lichen,  from 
nich  they  also  differ  by  retaining  the  usual 
lour  of  tlie  skin  ;  for  they  seldom  appear  red, 
much  inflamed,  except  from  violent  friction, 
iiey  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  accompanied 
tli  tingling,  but  with  a  sense  of  itching  almost 
ressant.  This  is,  however,  felt  more  par- 
ularly  on  undressing,  and  often  prevents 
t  for  some  hours  after  getting  into  bed. 
•hen  the  tops  of  the  papulae  are  removed  by 
ihing  or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes  out 
m  them,  and  gradually  concretes  into  thin 
ck  scabs. 

1  his  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects  young 
•sons ;  and  its  cause  may,  Dr.  Willan  ob- 
•'es,  in  general  be  referred  to  sordes  collected 
the  skin,  producing  some  degree  of  irritation, 

I  also  preventing  the  free  discharge  of  the 
aneous  exhalation  ;  the  bad  consequences  of 
nil  must  necessarily  be  felt  at  that  season  of 
year  when  perspiration  is  most  copious, 
use  who  have  originally  a  delicate  or  irritable 
!’  must  likewise,  in  the  same  circumstances, 

'  he  greatest  sufferers. 

‘he  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast, 

’  ’’  a,  thighs,  and  often  continues  during 
or  three  months  of  the  summer,  if  not 

P™P®r  treatment.  When  persons 
•  ed  with  it  neglect  washing  the  skin,  or  are 
y  in  their  apparel,  the  eruption  grows 
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more  inveterate,  and  at  length,  changing  its  form 
often  terminates  in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise 
among  the  papulae,  some  filled  with  lymph, 
others  with  pus.  The  acarus  scabiei  begins  to’ 
breed  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  dis¬ 
order  becomes  contagious.  A  steady  persever¬ 
ance  in  tepid  lotions  of  water,  and  of  the  warm 
hath,  is  mostly  ol  infinite  service.  Sulphur, 
magnesia,  soda,  nitrate  ot  potash,  are  useful 
internally  ;  and  also,  where  there  is  debility,  the 
internal  use  ol  cinchona  and  the  mineral  acids. 

2.  I  he  Prurigo  formicans  is  a  much  more 
obstinate  and  troublesome  disease  than  the  fore¬ 
going.  It  usually  affects  persons  of  adult  age, 
commencing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  indiffer- 
ently ;  and  its  duration  is  from  four  months  to 
tuo  or  three  years,  with  occasional  short  inter¬ 
missions.  The  papulie  are  sometimes  larger, 
sometimes  more  obscure,  than  in  the  preceding 
species;  but  are,  under  every  form,  attended 
with  an  incessant,  almost  intolerable  itching. 
Iliey  aie  diffused  over  the  whole  bodv,  except 
the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands:  they 
appear,  however,  in  greatest  number  on  those 
parts  which,  from  the  mode  of  dress,  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  tight  ligatures;  as  about  the  neck, 
loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other  sensa¬ 
tions,  which  are  variously  described  by  patients. 

I  hey  sometimes  feel  as  if  small  insects  were 
creeping  on  the  skin  ;  sometimes  as  if  stung  all 
over  with  ants;  sometimes  as  if  hot  needles 
were  piercing  the  skin  in  divers  places.  On 
standing  before  a  fire,  or  undressing,  and  more 
particularly  on  getting  into  bed,  these  sensations 
become  more  violent,  and  usually  preclude  all 
rest  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The 
prurigo  formicans  is,  by  most  practitioners, 
deemed  contagious,  and  confounded  with  the 
itch.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  justness 
of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Willan  lias  been  led  to 
make  the  following  remarks: — 1.  The  erup¬ 
tion  is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  in¬ 
ternal  disorder,  and  arises  where  no  source  of 
infection  can  be  traced.  2.  persons  affected 
may  have  constant  intercourse  with  several 
odiers,  and  yet  never  communicate  the  disease 
to  any  of  them.  3.  Several  persons  of  one 
amily  may  have  the  prurigo  formicans  about 
the  same  time;  but  lie  thinks  this  should  be 
i  ef ened  rather  to  a  common  predisposition  than 
to  contagion,  having  observed  that  individuals 
of  a  family  are  often  so  affected  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  even  when  they  reside  at  a 
distance  from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is  never, 
like  the  former  species,  converted  into  the  itch, 
yet  it  does  occasionally  terminate  in  a  pustular 
disease,  not  contagious.  For  the  most  part,  it 
is  necessary,  in  attempting  the  cure  of  this  spe¬ 
cies,  to  attend  to,  and  remove,  if  possible,  some 
hepatic  or  other  visceral  obstruction,  by  an  al¬ 
terative  course  of  medicine.  When  there  is  a 
state  ol  debility,  tonics  with  mineral  acids  and 
nourishing  diet  must  bo  resorted  to.  Steel  is 
also  serviceable.  Chlorine,  soda,  and  bitters 
with  saline  aperients,  are,  in  common  cases  of 
great  benefit. 

With  respect  to  the  external  applications 
3  Z  3 
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warm  water,  with  a  little  spirit  or  liquor  ammonia 
acetate,  or  Harrogate  sulphureous  water,  will 
frequently  allay  the  itching:  all  greasy  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  avoided. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  This  affection  does  not 
differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  external  ap¬ 
pearances  from  the  prurigo  formicans;  but  has 
been  thought  by  medical  writers  to  merit  a  dis¬ 
tinct  consideration,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
inveteracy.  The  prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated, 
or  becomes  more  permanent  in  old  age,  from 
the  dry,  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle 
which  often  takes  place  at  that  period.  Those 
who  are  affected  with  it  in  a  high  degree  have 
little  more  comfort  to  expect  during  life,  being 
incessently  tormented  with  a  violent  and  uni¬ 
versal  itching.  The  state  of  the  skin,  in  the 
prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  the  production 
of  an  insect,  the  pediculus  humanus,  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  variety  of  it  usually  termed  body- 
lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are  bred  abun¬ 
dantly  among  the  inhabitants  of  filthy  dwellings, 
of  gaols,  workhouses,  &c.,  and  in  such  situations 
prey  upon  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately. 
But  in  the  prurigo  senilis  they  arise,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  attention  to  cleanliness  or  re¬ 
gimen,  and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  patient 
endures  extreme  distress  from  their  perpetual 
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every  night  soon  after  getting  into  bed,  and  prc-i 
eludes  rest  for  several  hours.  The  complaint] 
continues  in  this  form  during  three  or  fouij 
months,  and  has  then  an  intermission,  till  it  i>| 
produced  again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue,  watch-1 
ing,  or  some  irregularity  in  diet.  The  samij 
disease  occurs  at  the  decline  of  life,  under  <1 
variety  of  circumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenial 
are  liable  to  be  affected  with  this  species  of  pru  l 
rigo,  more  especially  in  summer  or  autumn] 
The  skin  between  the  nates  is  rough  and  papul 
lated,  sometimes  scaly,  and  a  little  humour  i( 
discharged  by  violent  friction.  Along  with  thil 
complaint,  there  is  often  an  eruption  of  itchinj 
papula;  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back;  a  swelll 
ing  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both  ears,  and  i 
discharge  of  matter  from  behind  them,  and  f  roijj 
the  external  meatus  auditorius.  The  prurigw 
podicis  sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  tin 
lues  venerea. 

2.  The  prurigo  prerputii  is  owing  to  an  altertU 
state  of  secretion  on  the  glans  penis,  and  inn  EH 
surface  of  the  praeputium.  During  the  heat  ■ 
summer  there  is  also,  in  some  persons,  an  u  l| 
usual  discharge  of  mucus,  which  becomes  aciH 
monious,  and  produces  a  troublesome  itchinl 
and  often  an  excoriation  of  these  parts.  Wasll 
ing  them  with  water,  or  soap  and  water,  employ  U 


irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  j  from  time  to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  ail| 
the  small  hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the  pediculi  are  :  should,  indeed,  be  practised  as  an  ordinary  poi* 
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only  found  on  the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  not  )  of  cleanliness,  where  no  inconvenience  is  imnfl 
under  the  cuticle,  as  some  authors  have  repre-  j  diately  felt.  If  the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  larll 


sented.  Warm  bathing  gives  temporary  ease  i  a  quantity,  that  excess  may  be  restrained 
in  this  complaint.  The  Harrogate  water  is  i  washes  made  with  the  liquor  plumbi  acelatis,  J| 


beneficial.  Lotions  of  nitric  acid  and  oxymu- 
riatic  acid  are  very  useful  ;  thirty  minims  of  the 


by  applying  the  unguentum  plumbi  acetatis.  Iii 
3.  Prurigo  urethralis.  A  very  troublesoji 


former  to  ten  fluid  ounces  of  pure  water,  and  as  itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  extremH 
much  muriatic  acid  in  addition  when  the  former  j  of  the  urethra  in  females,  without  any  manill 


fails.  Sea-water  bathing,  and  the  application  of 
sea-water,  are  also  very  beneficial.  Internally, 


cause.  It  occurs  as  well  in  young  women  asSlt 
those  who  are  of  an  advanced  age.  On  exaiU 


such  medicines  must  be  given  as  are  calculated  |  nation,  no  stricture  nor  tumour  has  been  foi.H 


to  meet  constitutional  defects.  Tonics  with  along  the  course  of  the  urethra.  Probably,  IkM 


mineral  acids  are,  in  most  cases,  useful ;  and,  j  ever,  the  itching  may  be  occasioned  by  a  inorU 
when  dyspepsia  exists,  bitters  with  the  mineral  j  state  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  being  in  sc|M 


alkali. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  series  of 
complaints,  Dr.  Willan  mentions  some  pruri- 
ginous  affections  which  are  merely  local.  lie 
confines  his  observations  to  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  of  these,  seated  in  the  podex,  prwputium, 
urethra,  pubes,  scrotum,  and  pudendum  mti- 
liebre.  Itching  of  the  nostrils,  eyelids,  lips,  or 
of  the  external  ear,  being  generally  symptomatic 
of  other  diseases,  do  not  require  a  particular  con¬ 
sideration. 

1.  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the  rectum 
excite  a  frequent  itching  and  irritation  about 
the  sphincter  ani,  which  ceases  when  the  cause 
is  removed  by  proper  medicines.  A  similar 
complaint  often  arises,  independently  of  worms, 
hajmorrhoidal  tumours,  or  other  obvious  causes, 
which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations,  and  may  be  referred  to 
a  morbid  state  of  secretion  in  the  parts,  founded, 
perhaps,  on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  vigour. 
The  itching  is  not  always  accompanied  with  an 
appearance  of  papula;  or  tubercles:  it  is  little 
troublesome  during  the  day-time,  but  returns 


instances  connected  with  pain  and  diflicult;uS 
making  water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  urcthnlfi 
men  is  produced  by  calculi,  and  by  some  disclsj 
of  the  bladder.  In  cases  of  stricture  an  itcltal 
is  also  felt,  but  near  the  place  where  the  stU 
ture  is  situated.  Another  cause  of  it  is  stH 
broken  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  drawnH 
from  the  pubes,  between  the  praeputium  fen 
glans,  and  which  afterwards  becoming  fixc(|j| 

I  the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an  itcltt 
or  slight  stinging,  particularly  on  motion,  fen 
i  moving  the  small  hairs  from  the  urethra  <.lsl 
immediate  relief. 

I  4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papula'  often  Ml 
on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely  sore  if  rol 
tops  are  removed  by  scratching.  They  anU| 

|  casioncd  sometimes  by  neglect  of  cleanlifela 
but  more  commonly  by  a  species  of  pedic|lf 
which  perforates  the  cuticle,  and  thus  derivSB 
|  nourishment,  remaining  fixed  in  the  same II 
ation.  These  insects  are  termed  by  LimlMt 
&c.  pediculi  pubis :  they  do  not,  however,  |J* 
the  pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eyeblH 
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■eyelids,  and  axilla'.  They  are  often  found,  also, 
in  the  breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  per. 
■sons  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  whojiavc  those 
iparts  covered  with  strong  hairs.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  they  seldom  or  never  lix  upon  the  hairy 
scalp.  1  lie  great  irritation  produced  by  them 
nn  the  skin  solicits  constant  scratching,  by  which 
bey  are  torn  from  their  attachments;  and  pain- 
id  tubercles  arise  at  the  places  where  they  had 
adhered.  \\  hen  the  pediculi  are  diffused  over 
die  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
oatient’s  linen  often  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with 
irops  of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  affected 
litli  a  troublesome  and  constant  itching  from 
iscarides  within  the  rectum,  from  friction  by  vio- 
ent  exercise  in  hot  weather,  and  very  usually 
rom  the  pediculi  pubis.  Another  and  more 
important  form  of  the  complaint  appears  in  old 
len,  sometimes  connected  with  the  prurigo  po- 
.icis,  and  referable  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  skin, 
r  supei  ficial  gland  of  the  part.  The  scrotum, 
i  this  case,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  often  also 
scorning  thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itch- 
jg  extends  to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more 
specially  along  the  course  of  the  urethra;  and 
as  little  respite,  either  by  day  or  night, 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudendi  muliebris,  is  some- 
hat  analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti  in  men. 

is  often  a  symptomatic  complaint  in  the  lichen 
*id  lepra :  it  likewise  originates  from  ascarides 
ritating  the  rectum;  and  is,  in  some  cases, 
nnnected  with  a  discharge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

A  similar  affection  arises  in  consequence  of 
.change  of  state  in  the  genital  organs  at  the 
me  of  puberty,  attended  with  a  series  of  most 
stressing  sensations.  Dr.  Willan  confines  his 
tendon  to  one  case  of  the  disorder,  which  may 
considered  as  idiopathic,  and  which  usually 
ects  women  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the 
ramenia.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  who  are 
:the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  inclined  to 
rpulency.  Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and 
irance  to  the  vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied 
th  an  appearance  of  tension  or  fulness  of  those 
rts,  and  sometimes  with  an  inflamed  itching 
Julae  on  the  labia  and  mons  veneris.  The 
tress  arising  from  a  strong  and  almost  per- 
ual  itching  in  the  above  situation  may  be 
Ily  imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it  in  some 
tree,  the  sufferers  have  frequent  recourse  to 
tion,  and  to  cooling  applications;  whence 
7  ***"*“  necessitated  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
,lety-  An  excitement  of  venereal  sensations 
)  takes  place  from  the  constant  direction  of 
mind  to  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as  from 
means  employed  to  procure  alleviation.  The 
pplicated  distress  thus  arising  renders  exist- 
<-•  almost  insupportable,  and  often  produces  a 
|e  °f  mind  bordering  on  phrensy. 

'leep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom  take 
'<-•  in  the  prurigo  pudendi ;  but  the  appear- 
L'  ol  the  apthas  on  the  labia  and  nymphas  is 
■«o  means  unusual.  From  intercourse  with 
•ales,  under  these  circumstances,  men  are 
l  t‘ t0  l,L;  affected  with  small  ulcerations  on  the 
‘>sand  inside  of  the  praiputium,  which  prove 
Bblesoine  for  a  length  of  time,  and  often 
ne  an  alarm,  being  mistaken  for  chancres. 
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Women,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy,  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  prurigo 
pudendi,  attended  with  aphtha:.  These,  in  a 
tew  cases,  have  been  succeeded  by  extensive 
ulcerations  :  such  instances  are,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in  general, 
some  intervals  or  remissions  ;  and  the  small' 
ulcers  usually  disappear  soon  after  delivery, 
whether  at  the  full  time  or  by  a  miscarriage. 

1  RU  IIP  I  US.  ( us,  iis.  m.;  from  prurio, 
to  itch.)  See  Prurigo. 

1  'russian  alkali.  See  Alkali,  phlogisticated. 

1  RUSSIAN  BLUE.  A  compound  of  a 
rich  blue  colour  well  known  as  a  pigment.  This 
substance,  the  discovery  of  which  was  made 
>n  1710,  has  been  studied  by  several  chemists, 
especially  by  Proust,  (An.  de  Cliimie,  lx.)  by 
Berzehus  and  Robiquet,  and  by  Porrett,  whose 
essay  was  referred  to  in  the  description  of  ferro¬ 
cyanic  acid.  The  colouring  matter  of  this  pig- 
ment  is  ferrocyanate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
is  mixed  with  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron 
together  with  the  subsulphates  of  one  or  both  of 
those  bases.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  to  red¬ 
ness  dried  blood,  or  other  animal  matters,  with 
an  equal  weight  of  pearlash,  until  the  mixture 
has  acquired  a  pasty  consistence.  The  residue 
which  consists  chiefly  of  cyanuret  of  potassium 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  after  being  filtered,  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  two  parts  of  alum  and  one  part  of  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  A  dirty-greenish  precipitate 
ensues,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  passes  through  different  shades  of 
green  and  blue,  until  at  length  it  acquires  the 
proper  colour  of  the  pigment. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
tins  process  are  of  a  complicated  nature.  The 
precipitate,  which  is  at.  first  thrown  down,  is 
occasioned  by  the  potash,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Ferrocyanic 
acid  is  generated  by  the  protoxide  reacting  upon 
some  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  so  as  to  form 
water,  and  cyanuret  of  iron,  which  then  unites 
with  undecomposed  hydrocyanic  acid.  Tile 
ferrocyanic  acid,  thus  produced,  combines  with 
oxide  of  iron  ;  and  when  the  latter  has  attained 
its  maximum  of  oxidation,  the  compound  ac¬ 
quires  its  characteristic  blue  tint.  The  only  ap¬ 
parent  use  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  to  convert 
hydrocyanic  into  ferrocyanic  acid  ;  a  purpose 
tor  winch  its  presence  is  essential,  because  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron  does  not  produce  this  effect,  or  at 
least  in  a  very  slow  and  imperfect  manner.  In 
every  good  specimen  of  Prussian  blue  which  Dr. 

1  uiner  examined,  the  ferrocyanic  acid  was  in 
combination  with  peroxide  of  iron  only.  _ 
Turner. 

PRU'SSI  A  1'E.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
basis. 

l’RU'SSIC  ACID.  Acidum prussicutn.  An 
acid,  so  called  because  it  was  first  obtained  from 
Prussian  blue.  .See  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Pru'ssine.  See  Cyanogen. 

PSALLOI  DES.  ( I  rom  \pa\\os,  a  stringed 
instrument,  and  eiSoy,  a  likeness.)  An  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix  of  the 
brain  is  called  corpus psalloides. 
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PS  ALTE'RIUM.  ( um ,  ii,  n. ;  a  liarp: 
because  it  is  marked  with  lines  that  give  **■  tlic; 
appearance  of  a  harp.)  I.yra.  The  corpus 
psalloides.  See  Encephalos. 

Psammi'smus.  (From  il/aggos,  saiul.)  An 
application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

Psammo'des.  (From  ij/a/x/uos,  sand.)  Sand¬ 
like.  Applied  to  urine  which  deposits  a  sandy 
sediment. 

PSELLI'SMUS.  (vs,  i.  m. ;  from  xj/eAAtfa, 
to  stammer  or  hesitate  in  speech.)  Defect  of 
speech,  in  which  the  articulation  is  imperfect  or 
de|  ) raved.  Stammering  and  hesitation  of  speech, 
and  the  mispronunciation  of  words,  are  gene¬ 
rally  arranged  by  nosologists  under  this  head. 
See  Lallatio,  Lambdacismvs,  Sec. 

Pse'llotes.  See  Psellismus. 

Pseuda/coiujs.  (From  xf/evSris,  false,  and 
aKopov,  the  acorus  plant:  because  it  resembled 
and  was  substituted  for  that  plant.)  See  Iris 
jiscudacorus. 

PSEUDOBLE'PSIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from 
ipeuSrjs,  false,  and  /3Aetfns,  sight.)  Imaginary 
vision  of  objects,  characterised  by  depraved 
sight,  creating  objects,  or  representing  them 
different  from  what  they  are.  Species  :  — 

Imaginary  objects  floating  before  the  sight,  or 
real  objects  appearing  with  imaginary  qualities  : 
constituting  two  varieties.  The  most  common 
of  ocular  spectres  is  dark  spots,  the  muscee  voli- 
tantes  of  writers.  They  are  seen  in  full  light, 
and  may  often  be  seen  to  change  their  form 
with  the  motions  of  the  eye.  Another  form  is 
that  of  a  network,  which  is  sometimes  perma¬ 
nent,  sometimes  transitory.  A  third  appearance 
is  sparks,  or  scintillations.  The  eye  is  also 
affected  with  an  imaginary  sense  of  dazzling, 
sometimes  the  ocular  spectres  assume  an  iride¬ 
scent  appearance,  or  exhibit  in  succession  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

The  other  variety  of  false  sight,  in  which 
real  objects  appear  changed  in  their  natural 
qualities,  affords  an  error  of  form,  in  which  ob¬ 
jects  appear  too  large,  too  small,  cut  in  half,  or 
in  some  way  distorted  ;  or  an  error  of  motion,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  seem  to  be  dancing, 
nodding,  or  in  rapid  succession ;  or  error  of 
number,  and  then  they  appear  double,  triple,  or 
otherwise  increased  or  multiplied  ;  or  error  of 
colour,  in  which  case  one  hue  is  mistaken  for 
another,  as  red  for  green,  or  green  for  yellow, 
or  every  hue  appears  alike. 

Exposure,  to  cold,  spasmodic  affections,  or 
structural  disease  of  some  part,  have  produced 
these  affections,  but  the  causes  are  not  well 
known.  Where  no  organic  disease  is  known  to 
exist,  and  debility  or  an  opposite  condition  of 
the  optic  nerves,  blood-vessels,  or  iris  is  sus. 
peeted,  blisters,  local  bleeding,  or  stimulating 
applications  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  appearances  constituting  false  sight  are 
mostly  symptomatic  or  sympathetic,  and  ac¬ 
company  inflammation  of  or  about  the  eyes  or 
brain  ;  also  fevers,  hysteria,  syncope,  lethargy, 
apoplexy,  &c. 

l’SEU'DOCYE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  ij/evS tjs, 
false,  and  Kvyius,  pregnancy.)  False  concep¬ 
tion. 

rSEU'DzESTJIE'SIA.  (a,  f.  ;  from 
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ifreufios,  false,  and  aiaOauo/xai,  to  feel.)  Ima¬ 
ginary  or  false  feeling,  or  imaginary  sense  of 
touch  in  organs  which  have  no  existence. 
This  is  frequently  mentioned  by  persons  who 
have  suffered  amputation  ;  who,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  loss  of  the  separated  limb,  have  still  a 
sense  of  its  forming  a  part  of  the  body,  and 
suffer  in  idea  the  same  kind  of  pain  or  other 
inconvenience  they  endured  before  its  removal. 

It  proceeds  from  that  close  sympathy  which 
prevails  between  the  extremities  of  the  living 
lihres  in  all  organs  whatever.  A  like  imaginary 
sensation  is  frequently  complained  of  in  hypo- 
chondriacism,  and  various  mental  affections. 

Psei/domei.a'nthium.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ipeuSijs,  false,  and  ycAavQiov,  the  herb  gith, 
the  name  of  a  plant.)  See  Agrostemma  gi-  , 
tliago. 

Pseudomembrane.  (A  hybrid  term.)  A 
false  membrane,  or  organised  layer  of  lymph, 
effused  in  consequence  of  inflammation. 

Pseudoi-yre'tiirum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  i peu- 
Sys,  false,  and  irvpedpoi’ :  so  called  because 
when  the  flowers  are  chewed  they  impart  a 
warmth  somewhat  like  that  of  pyrethrum  root.) 

See  Ac.hUleca  ptarmica. 

Pseudo-syphilis.  See  Syphilis. 

PSl'DIUM.  (inn,  i.  n.  ;  altered  by  Lin- 
n  as  us  from  ipiSms  of  the  ancient  Greeks.)  The  I 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  1 
system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Monogy-  | 
via. 

Psidium  pomi'ferum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  apple  guava.  This  plant,  and  the  pyri-  I 
ferum,  bear  fruits,  the  former  like  apples,  the  u 
latter  like  pears.  The  apple  kind  is  most  cul-  IJ 
tivated  in  the  Indies,  on  account  of  the  pulp  k 
having  a  fine  acid  flavour,  whereas  the  pear  ■ 
species  is  sweet,  and  therefore  not  so  agreeable  p 
in  warm  climates.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either  If 
the  inhabitants  make  jellies;  and  of  the  outer  Ii 
rind  they  make  tarts,  marmalades,  &e.  The  |) 
latter  they  also  stew  and  eat  with  milk,  and  i 
prefer  them  to  any  other  stewed  fruits.  They  |l 
have  an  astringent  quality,  which  exists  also  in 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  abundantly  in  the  I 
leaf-buds,  which  are  occasionally  boiled  with  |  < 
barley  and  liquorice,  as  an  excellent  drink  | 
against  diarrhoeas.  A  simple  decoction  of  the  i  I 
leaves,  used  as  a  bath,  is  said  to  cure  the  itch,  r  I 
and  most  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Psiniu.M  rvui'pERUM.  The  guava  pear-tree,  r  '■ 
Sec  Psidium  pomiferinn. 

Psilo'thra.  (From  iIiAoce,  to  denudate.)|l 
Applications  to  remove  the  hair. 

Psii.o 'thrum.  (From  \ptAoa:,  to  depilate :  so  In 
called  because  it  was  used  to  remove  the  hair.)  1(1 
The  white  bryony. 

Psimmv'tiiium.  (From  ipice,  to  smooth:  sop 
called  because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic.)  Ce-  I  1 
russe,  or  white  lead. 

PSO'.E.  (Toni,  the  loins.)  Alopeccs.  Ac-  j  . 
phrometree.  Keurometeres.  1.  The  loins. 

‘J.  The  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  H 
loins. 

l’SO'AS.  (From  xpoat,  the  loins.)  Belong- IW 
ing  to  the  loins. 

Psoas  abscess.  See  Lumbar  abscess. 

Psoas  mauni  s.  Psoas,  sen  lunibaris  in- 1 M 
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tern  us,  of  Winslow.  This  is  a  long,  thick,  and 
very  considerable  muscle,  situated  close  to  the 
fore-part  and  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It 
arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae  late¬ 
rally,  as  well  as  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of 
their  transverse  processes,  by  distinct  tendinous 
and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually  collected 
into  one  mass,  which  becomes  thicker  as  it 
descends,  till  it  reaches  the  last  of  the  lumbar 
vertebras,  where  it  grows  narrower  again,  and, 
uniting  its  outer  and  posterior  edge  (where  it 
!  begins  to  become  tendinous)  with  the  iliacus 
interims,  descends  along  with  that  muscle  under 
the  ligatnentum  Fallopii,  and  goes  to  be  inserted 
tendinous  at  the  bottom  ol  the  trochanter  minor 
of  the  os  femoris,  and  fleshy  into  the  bone  a 
little  below  that  process.  Between  the  tendon 
l  of  this  muscle  and  the  ischium  we  find  a  con- 

•  siderable  bursa  mucosa.  This  muscle,  at  its 
i  origin,  has  some  connexion  with  the  diaphragm, 

1  and  likewise  with  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  flexors  of  the 
I  thigh  forwards,  and  may  likewise  assist  in  turn¬ 
ing  it  outwards.  When  the  inferior  extremity 
iis  fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the  body  forwards ; 
and  in  an  erect  posture  it  greatly  assists  in  pre- 
iserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  trunk  upon  the 
nipper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Psoas  parvus.  ibis  muscle,  which  was 
first  described  by  Riolanus,  is  situated  upon  the 
qisoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  loins. 
Ihe  psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the 
iside  of  the  uppermost  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and 
(sometimes  also  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last 
ivertebra  of  the  back,  and  from  the  transverse 
'•processes  of  each  of  these  vertebrae:  it  then 
[extends  over  part  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  thin  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  where 
4hc  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium.  From  this  tendon 

*  great  number  of  fibres  are  sent  off,  which 
form  a  thin  fascia,  that  covers  part  of  the  psoas 
magnus  and  iliacus  internus,  and  gradually 

oses  itself  on  tiie  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  In 
he  human  body  this  muscle  is  very  often  want- 
ng ;  but  in  a  dog,  according  to  Douglas,  it  is 
lever  deficient.  Riolanus  was  of  opinion,  that 
t  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women.  Win¬ 
dow  asserts  just  the  contrary;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  as  often  wanting  in  one 
tex.  as  in  the  other.  Its  use  seems  to  be  to 
assist  the  psoas  magnus  in  bending  the  loins 
forwards ;  and  when  we  are  lying  upon  our 
oack,  it  rnav  help  to  raise  tiie  pelvis. 

Psoas  si vc  lumburis  internus.  See  Psoas  ma"- 
tius. 

PS  O' R  A.  (a,rc.f.  'Vupa.)  The  itch.  See 
scabies. 

PSORA'LEA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  ipupaAeos. 
•cabby  :  because  the  calyx,  and  other  parts  of 
die  plant,  are  more  or  less  besprinkled  with 
glandular  dots,  causing  a  scurfy  roughness.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia  : 
fJrder,  Decaudria. 

Psora  lea  pentaphy'lla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Mexican  contrayerva,  Canlraycna 
fwa,  which  is  by  many  as  much  esteemed  as 
he  Dorstenia.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
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soon  after  the  true  plant,  from  Guiana  as  well 
as  Mexico. 

PSORIASIS,  (is,  is.  f.  •  from  i pupa,  the 
itch.)  The  disease  to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives 
this  title  is  characterised  hy  a  rough  and  sx-aly 
state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  continuous,  some¬ 
times  in  separate  patches,  of  various  sizes,  but 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  for  the  most  part 
accompanied  with  rhagades  or  fissures  of  the? 
skin.  From  the  lepra  it  may  be  distinguished, 
not  only  by  the  distribution  of  the  patches,  but 
also  by  its  cessation  and  recurrence  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  disorder  of  the 
constitution  with  which  it  is  usually  attended. 
Dr.  W  illan  gives  the  following  varieties:  _ 

1.  Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  appears 
in  small,  distinct,  but  irregular  patches  of  lami¬ 
nated  scales,  with  little  or  no  inflammation  round 
them.  1  be  patches  very  seldom  extend  to  the 
size  of  a  sixpence.  'I  hey  have  neither  an  ele¬ 
vated  border,  nor  the  oval  or  circular  form  by 
which  all  the  varieties  of  lepra  are  distinguished  ; 
but  their  circumference  is  sometimes  angular, 
and  sometimes  goes  into  small  serpentine'  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  scale  formed  upon  each  of  them  is 
thin,  and  may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red 
shining  base.  The  patches  are  often  distributed 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  body,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  back  part  of'  the  neck,  the 
breasts,  arms,  loins,  thighs,  and  legs.  They  ap¬ 
pear  also  upon  the  face,  which  rarely  happens 
in  lepra.  In  that  situation  they  are  red,  and 
more  rough  than  the  adjoining  cuticle,  but  not 
covered  with  scales.  The  psoriasis  guttata  often 
appears  on  children  in  a  sudden  eruption,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  slight  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
and  spreads  over  the  body  within  two  or  three 
days.  In  adults  it  commences  with  a  few  scaly 
patches  on  the  extremities,  proceeds  very  gra¬ 
dually,  and  has  a  longer  duration  than  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Its  first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the 
spring  season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
stomach,  and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  or  may  be  soon  re¬ 
moved  by  proper  applications,  hut  it  is  apt  to 
return  again  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
continues  so  to  do  for  several  successive  years. 
When  the  scales  have  been  removed,  and  the 
cm  ease  is  about  to  go  oil;  the  small  patches  have 
a  shining  appearance,  and  they  retain  a  dark  red, 
intermixed  with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour, 
lor  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the  skin 
is  restored  to  its  usual  state.  In  the  venereal 
disease  there  is  an  eruption  which  very  much 
resembles  the  psoriasis  guttata,  the  only"  differ¬ 
ence  being  a  slighter  degree  of  scaliness,  and  a 
different  shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  livid  red,  or  very  dark  rose 
colour.  The  patches  vary  in  their  extent,  from 
the  section  of  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny 
hut  are  not  exactly  circular.  They  rise  at  first 
very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  cuticle.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  scales  appear  on  them,  they 
become  sensibly  elevated ;  and  sometimes  the 
edge,  or  circumference  of  the  patch  is  higher 
than  the  little  scales  in  its  centre.  This  erup¬ 
tion  is  usually  seen  upon  the  forehead,  breast, 
between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  inside  of  the 
fore-arms,  in  the  groins,  about  the  inside  of  the 
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thighs,  and  upon  the  skin  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed  by, 
an  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  appears  about 
six  or  eight  weeks  after  a  chancre  has  been 
healed  by  an  ineffectual  course  of  mercury.  A 
similar  appearance  takes  place,  at  nearly  the 
same  period,  in  some  cases  where  no  local 
symptoms  had  been  noticed.  "Vi  hen  a  venereal 
sore  is  in  a  discharging  state,  this  eruption,  or 
other  secondary  symptoms,  often  appear  much 
later  than  the  period  above  mentioned.  They 
may  also  be  kept  hack  three  months,  or  even 
longer,  by  an  inefficient  application  of  mercury. 
If  no  medicine  be  employed,  the  syphilitic  form  , 
of  the  psoriasis  guttata  will  proceed  during 
several  months,  the  number  of  the  spots  in¬ 
creasing,  and  their  bulk  being  somewhat  en¬ 
larged,  but  without  any  other  material  alter¬ 
ation. 

2.  The  Psoriasis  diff'usa  spreads  into  large 
patches,  irregularly  circumscribed,  reddish, 
rough,  and  chappy,  with  scales  interspersed. 
It  commences,  in  general,  with  numerous  mi¬ 
nute  asperities,  or  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
more  perceptible  by  the  touch  than  by  sight. 
Upon  these  small  distinct  scales  are  soon  after 
formed,  adhering  by  a  dark  central  point,  while 
their  edges  may  be  seen  white  and  detached. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  all  the 
intervening  cuticle  becomes  rough  and  chappy, 
appears  red,  and  raised,  and  wrinkled,  the  lines 
of  the  skin  sinking  into  deep  furrows.  The 
scales  which  form  among  them  are  often  slight, 
and  repeatedly  exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without 
any  previous  eruption  of  papulaj,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  cracked, 
reddish,  and  scaly,  as  above  described.  In 
other  cases,  the  disorder  commences  with  sepa¬ 
rate  patches  of  an  uncertain  form  and  size, 
some  of  them  being  small,  like  those  in  the  pso¬ 
riasis  guttata,  some  much  larger.  The  patches 
gradually  expand  till  they  become  confluent, 
and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  limb  affected. 
Uoth  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa  likewise 
occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  simplex.  This 
transition  takes  place  more  certainly  after  fre¬ 
quent  returns  of  the  lichen.  The  parts  most 
affected  by  psoriasis  diffusa  are  the  cheeks, 
chin,  upper  eyelids,  and  corners  of  the  eyes, 
the  temples,  the  external  car,  the  neck,  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
fore-arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along  the  supinator  muscle  of  the  radius. 
The  fingers  are  sometimes  nearly  surrounded 
with  a  loose  scaly  incrustation  ;  the  nails  crack 
and  exfoliate  superficially.  When  limited  to 
the  back  of  the  hand,  where  it  often  appears  in 
bakers,  it  is  called  the  bakers'  itch.  The  scaly 
patches  likewise  appear,  though  less  frequently, 
on  the  forehead  and  scalp,  on  the  shoulders, 
back,  and  loins,  on  the  abdomen  and  instep. 
This  disease  occasionally  extends  to  all  the  parts 
above  mentioned  at  the  same  time;  but,  in 
general,  it  affects  them  successively,  leaving  one 
place  free,  and  appearing  in  others  ;  sometimes 
a<rain  returning  to  its  first  situation.  I  lie  pso¬ 
riasis  diffusa  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of 
heat,  and  with  a  very  troublesome  itching,  espe- 
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daily  at  night.  It  exhibits  small,  slight,  dis¬ 
tinct  scales,  having  less  disposition  than  the 
lepra  to  form  thick  crusts.  The  chaps,  or  fis¬ 
sures  of  the  skin,  which  usually  make  a  part  of 
this  complaint,  are  very  sore  and  painful,  but 
seldom  discharge  any  fluid.  When  the  scales 
are  removed  by  frequent  washing,  or  by  the 
application  of  unguents,  the  surface,  though 
raised  and  uneven,  appears  smooth  and  shining; 
and  the  deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are  lined  by 
a  slight  scaliness.  Should  any  portion  of  the 
diseased  surface  be  forcibly  excoriated,  there 
issues  out  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops 
of  blood,  which  slightly  stains  and  stiffens  the 
linen,  but  soon  concretes  into  a  thin  dry  scab  ; 
this  is  again  succeeded  by  a  white  scaliness, 
gradually  increasing,  and  spreading  in  various 
directions.  As  the  complaint  declines,  the 
roughness,  chaps,  scales,  &c.  disappear,  and  a 
new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  I 
shrivelled,  but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
acquires  the  proper  texture.  The  duration  of 
the  psoriasis  diffusa  is  from  one  to  four  months. 

If,  in  some  constitutions,  it  does  not  then  dis¬ 
appear,  but  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  per¬ 
manent,  there  is,  at  least,  an  aggravation  or  j 
extension  of  it,  about  the  usual  periods  of  its 
return.  In  other  cases,  the  disease,  at  the 
vernal  returns,  differs  much  as  to  its  extent,  and  I 
also  with  respect  to  the  violence  of  the  pre-  r 
ceding  symptoms.  The  eruption  is,  indeed,  t 
often  confined  to  a  single  scaly  patch,  red,  itch-  t 
ing,  and  chapped,  of  a  moderate  size,  but  irre-  1 
gularly  circumscribed.  This  solitary  patch  is  I 
sometimes  situated  on  the  templie,  or  upper  ( 
part  of  the  cheek,  frequently  on  the  breast,  the  p 
calf  of  the  leg,  about  the  wrist,  or  within  and  a 
little  below  the  elbow  joint,  but  especially  at  j 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  behind.  It  con-  L 
tinues  in  any  of  these  situations  several  months,  I 
without  much  observable  alteration.  The  com-  ■ 
plaint,  denominated  with  us  the  bakers’  itch,  is  L 
an  appearance  of  psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  .1 
the  hand,  commencing  with  one  or  two  small,  |J 
rough,  scaly  patches,  and  finally  extending  I 
from  the  knuckles  to  the  wrist.  The  rhagades,  Ij 
or  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin,  are  numerous  li 
about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  and 
where  the  back  of  the  hand  joins  the  wrist,  i 
They  are  often  highly  inflamed  and  painful,  but  j , 
have  no  discharge  of  fluid  from  them.  The  I 
back  of  the  hand  is  a  little  raised  or  tumefied,  li 
and,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disorder,  I  t 
exhibits  a  reddish,  glossy  surface,  without  crusts  |'l! 
or  numerous  scales.  However,  the  deep  fur-  I 
rows  of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part,  i  j 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliness.  This  complaint  In 
is  not  general  among  bakers :  that  it  is  only  r| 
aggravated  by  their  business,  and  affects  those  1 1 
who  are  otherwise  disposed  to  it,  may  be  col-  1 1 
lected  from  the  following  circumstances: — Ip 
1.  It  disappears  about  Midsummer,  and  returns  II 
in  the  cold  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 1 
year.  2.  Persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  p 
business,  after  having  been  once  affected  with  i  I 
the  eruption,  sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from  it  |m 
for  two  or  three  years.  3.  When  the  business  II 
is  discontinued,  the  complaint  does  not  inline-  j  pi 
diately  cease.  The  grocers’  itch  has  some  j 
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affinity  with  the  bakers’  itch,  or  tetter;  but, 
being  usually  a  pustular  disease  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  it  properly  belongs  to  another 
genus.  Washerwomen,  probably  from  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  soap,  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  a 
similar  scaly  disease  on  the  hands  and  arms, 
sometimes  on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  par¬ 
ticular  constitutions,  proves  very  troublesome, 
and  of  long  duration. 

3.  1  he  Psoriasis  gyrata  is  distributed  in  nar¬ 
row  patches  or  stripes,  variously  figured  :  some 
ot  them  are  nearly  longitudinal  ;  some  circular, 
or  semicircular,  with  vermiform  appendages ; 
some  are  tortuous  or  serpentine ;  others  like 
earth-worms  or  leeches :  the  furrows  of  the 
cuticle  being  deeper  than  usual,  make  the  re¬ 
semblance  more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an 
annulated  appearance.  There  is  a  separation  of 
slight  scales  from  the  diseased  surface,  but  no 
thick  incrustations  are  formed.  The  uniform 
disposition  of  these  patches  is  singular.  A  large 
circular  one  is  sometimes  situated  on  each  breast 
above  the  papilla;  and  two  or  three  others,  of 
a  serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situations  along 
the  side  ot  the  chest.  The  back  is  often  varie¬ 
gated  in  like  manner,  with  convoluted  tetters, 
similarly  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  spine. 
They  likewise  appear,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
arms  and  thighs,  intersecting  each  other  in  va¬ 
rious  directions.  A  slighter  kind  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  affects  delicate  young  women  and  children 

i in  small  scaly  circles  or  rings,  little  discoloured  : 
they  appear  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  part 
rnf  the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confounded  with 
'  the  herpetic  or  pustular  ringworm.  The  psoriasis 
tgyrata  has  its  remissions  and  returns,  like  the 
| psoriasis  diffusa:  it  also  exhibits,  in  some  cases, 
patches  of  the  latter  disorder  on  the  face,  scalp, 
or  extremities,  while  the  trunk  of  the  body  is 
chequered  with  the  singular  figures  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

4.  Psoriasis  palmaria.  This  very  obstinate 
•species  of  tetter  is  nearly  confined  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  It  commences  with  a  small,  harsh, 
or  scaly  patch,  which  gradually  spreads  over  the 
whole  palm,  and  sometimes  appears  in  a  slighter 
degree  on  the  inside  ot  the  fingers  and  wrist. 
The  surface  feels  rough  from  the  detached  and 
•raised  edges  of  the  scaly  laminae :  its  colour 
often  changes  to  brown,  or  black,  as  if  dirty; 
'yet  the  most  diligent  washing  produces  no  fa¬ 
vourable  effect.  The  cuticular  furrows  are  deep, 
■and  cleft  at  the  bottom  longitudinally,  in  various 
■places,  so  as  to  bleed  on  stretching  the  fingers. 

A  sensation  of  heat,  pain,  and  stiffness  in  the 
motions  of  the  hand,  attend  this  complaint.  It 
-ts  worse  in  winter  or  spring,  and  occasionally 
disappears  in  autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a  soft, 
dark  red  cuticle  ;  but  many  persons  are  troubled 
nvith  it  for  a  series  of  years,  experiencing  only 
very  slight  remissions.  Every  return  or  aggra¬ 
vation  of  it  is  preceded  by  an  increase  of  heat 
and  dryness,  with  intolerable  itching.  Shoe¬ 
makers  have  the  psoriasis  palmaria  locally,  from 
the  irritation  of  the  wax  they  so  constantly  em- 
|doy.  I,,  braziers,  tinmen,  silversmiths,  &c.  the 
•complaint  seems  to  be  produced  by  handling 
cold  metals.  A  long  predisposition  to  it,  from 
a  weak,  languid,  hectical  state  of  the  constitu- 
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tion,  may  give  effect  to  different  occasional 
causes.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed  it  in  women 
after  lying-in :  in  some  persons  it  is  connected 
or  alternates  with  arthritic  complaints.  When 
the  palms  of  the  hands  are  affected  as  above 
stated,  a  similar  appearance  often  takes  place  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
rhagades  or  fissures,  which  seem  less  liable  to 
form  there,  the  feet  being  usually  kept  warm 
and  covered.  Sometimes,  also,  the  psoriasis  pal¬ 
maria  is  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the  pr;e- 
putium,  with  scaliness  and  painful  cracks.  These 
symptoms  at  last  produce  a  phimosis,  and  render 
connubial  intercourse  difficult  or  impracticable: 
so  great,  in  some  cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  them, 
that  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient 
can  only  be  relieved  by  circumcision.  This 
affection  of  the  prteputium  is  not  exactly  similar 
to  any  venereal  appearance;  but  rhagades  or 
fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and  some¬ 
what  resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria.  The 
venereal  patches  are,  however,  distinct,  white 
and  elevated,  having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  corn.  From  the  rhagades  there  is  a  slight 
discharge,  very  offensive  to  the  smell.  The 
soles  ot  the  feet  are  likewise,  in  this  case,  af¬ 
fected  with  the  patches,  not  with  rhagades. 
When  the  disease  yields  to  the  operation  ofmer- 
cuiy,  the  indurated  portions  of  cuticle  separate 
and  a  smooth  new  cuticle  is  found  formed  under¬ 
neath.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  not  affected 
with  the  patches,  &c.  in  venereal  cases. 

.  5-  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  some¬ 
times  affects  the  lip  without  appearing  on  any 
other  part  ot  the  body.  Its  characteristics  are 
as  usual,  scaliness,  intermixed  with  chaps  and 
fissures  of  the  skin.  The  scales  are  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  so  that  their  edges  are  often 
loose,  while  the  central  points  are  attached,  a 
new  cuticle  gradually  forms  beneath  the  scales 
but  is  not  durable.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  it  becomes  dry,  shrivelled  and  broken  • 
and,  while  it  exfoliates,  gives  way  to  another 
iayei  of  tender  cuticle,  which  soon  in  like  man¬ 
ner  perishes.  These  appearances  should  be  dis" 
tmgiushed  from  the  light  chaps  and  roughness 
ot  the  lips  produced  by  very  cold  or  frosty  wea¬ 
ther,  but  easily  removed.  The  psoriasis  labialis 
may  be  a  little  aggravated  by  frost  or  sharp 
winds,  yet  it  receives  no  material  alleviation 
from  an  opposite  temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed 
confined  within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of 
duration,  having,  in  several  instances,  been  pro¬ 
tracted  through  all  the  seasons.  The  under  lip 
is  always  more  affected  than  the  upper  ;  and  the 
disease  takes  place  more  especially  in  those  per¬ 
sons  whose  lips  are  toll  and  prominent. 

6.  Psoriasis  scrota lis.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum 
may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis  diffusa  like  other 
parts  ot  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  sometimes 
a  roughness  and  scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears 
as  an  independent  complaint,  attended  with 
much  heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.  The 
above  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a  hard,  thick 
ened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  and  by  painful 
chaps  or  excoriations,  which  are  not  easy  t(,  |H. 
healed.  This  complaint  is  sometimes  produced 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  prurigo 
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scroti,  anil  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel 
of  it.  A  species  of  the  psoriasis  scrotal  is  like¬ 
wise  occurs  in  the  lues  venerea,  but  merits  no 
particular  attention,  being  always  combined  with 
other  secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

7.  Psoriasis  infantilis.  Infants  between  the 
ages  of  two  months  and  two  years  are  occasion¬ 
ally  subject  to  the  dry  tetter.  Irregular  scaly 
patches,  of  various  sizes,  appear  on  the  cheeks, 
chin,  breast,  back,  nates,  and  thighs.  They  are 
sometimes  red,  and  a  little  rough  or  elevated ; 
sometimes  excoriated,  then  again  covered  with  a 
thin  incrustation ;  and,  lastly,  intersected  by 
chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appearances 
nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the  psoriasis  dif¬ 
fusa;  but  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  the 
tetters  of  infants  which  require  a  distinct  con¬ 
sideration. 

8.  The  Psoriasis  inveterata  is  characterised  by 
an  almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a  harsh,  dry, 
and  thickened  state  of  the  skin.  It  commences 
with  a  few  irregular  though  distinct  patches  on 
the  extremities.  Others  appear  afterwards  on 
different  parts,  and,  becoming  confluent,  spread 
at  length  over  all  the  surface  of  the  body,  except 
a  part  of  the  face  or  sometimes  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Ihe  skin  is  led, 
deeply  furrowed  or  wrinkled,  stiff  and  rigid,  so 
as  somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  of  the  joints.  So  quick,  likewise,  is 
the  production  and  separation  of  scales,  that 
large  quantities  of  them  are  found  on  the  bed  on 
which  a  person  affected  with  the  disease  has 
slept.  They  fall  off  in  the  same  proportion  by 
day,  and  being  confined  within  the  linen,  excite 
a  troublesome  and  perpetual  itching. 

The  same  general  plan  of  treatment  is  applic¬ 
able  to  the  different  modifications  of  psoriasis, 
the  period  of  its  duration  and  the  degree  of 
irritability  being  carefully  attended  to.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption,  when  it  appears 
suddenly,  and  the  constitution  is  obviously  dis¬ 
ordered,  a  moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment 
must  be  pursued.  A  gentle  purgative  should 
be  administered,  and  the  diet  made  light,  by 
abstracting  every  thing  stimulant.  This  regi¬ 
men,  indeed,  is  requisite  throughout  the  course 
of  the  disease,  which  is  immediately  aggravated 
in  sympathy  with  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
whether  by  spices,  fermented  liquors,  pickles,  or 
vegetable  acids;  whence  the  disuse  of  these 
articles  contributes  materially  to  its  cure,  lint 
if  the  constitutional  disturbance  has  subsided, 
the  use  of  the  fixed  alkali,  combined  with  sul¬ 
phur  lotum,  or  with  an  infusion  of  cinchona, 
together  with  tepid  washing  with  simple  water, 
or  milk  and  water,  will  gradually  remove  the 
complaint.  If  the  scaly  patches  have  extended 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  body,  it  must  he 
viewed  in  a  similar  light  with  the  lepra,  and 
the  remedies  recommended  tor  the  first  and 
second  species  of  that  disease  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  shooting  and  burning  pain  and  ltcii- 
ii„r,  i„  the  early  and  more  inflammatory  stages 
of  psoriasis,  induce  the  patient  to  seek  anxiously 
for  relief  from  local  external  applications  ;  but 
lie  is  mortified  to  find  that  even  the  mildest  sub¬ 
stances  prove  irritants,  and  aggravate  lus  distress. 
A  decoction  of  bran,  a  little  cream,  or  oil  ol 


almonds,  sometimes  produce  ease;  but  any  ad¬ 
mixture,  even  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  prepar¬ 
ations  of  lead,  with  these  liniments,  is  commonly 
detrimental.  But  the  more  local  and  less  in¬ 
flammatory  eruption  of  psoriasis  is  considerably 
alleviated  by  local  expedients.  The  palmar 
variety  is  deprived  of  its  dryness  and  itching  by 
exposure  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  and  by  the 
application  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis, 
diluted  with  the  unguentum  cetacei  or  cera?, 
according  to  the  degree  of  irritation  in  the  skin. 
The  scrotal  and  ophthalmic  varieties  are  also 
relieved  by  the  same  application,  or  the  unguen¬ 
tum  hydrargyri  precipitati  albi  :  but  great  care 
is  requisite,  in  the  former  case,  to  keep  the  parts 
clean  by  frequent  ablution,  and  to  prevent  at¬ 
trition.  In  the  psoriasis  of  the  lips,  nothing 
acrid  can  be  borne;  and  much  of  the  cure  de¬ 
pends  upon  securing  the  parts  from  irritation, 
even  from  heat  and  cold,  by  a  constant  covering 
of  some  mild  ointment  or  plaster.  In  all  these 
cases,  some  of  the  internal  remedies  above  men¬ 
tioned  must  be  at  the  same  time  employed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  period  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  disease. 

PSO'BIC.  ( Psoricus ;  from  \f/capa,  the  itch.) 
Appertaining  to  the  itch,  or  psora. 

PSOliOPTH  A'LMI A.  («,  a\  f.  ;  from 
ipwpa,  tlie  itch,  and  ocpBakpos,  the  eye.)  Fsoroph- 
thalmy.  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  at¬ 
tended  with  ulcerations,  which  itch  very  much. 
The  cause  is  an  acrimony  secreted  by  the  glands 
of  the  eyelids.  See  Ophthalmitis. 

Psychago/gicus.  (From  i/'i'X’b  the  mind,  and 
ayu,  to  move. )  Applied  by  Schneider  to  medi¬ 
cines  which  have  the  power  of  restoring  the 
senses  ;  as  volatiles  and  stimulants,  which  re¬ 
cover  a  patient  from  syncope. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  ( Psychologia ,  cr.  f,  ; 
from  ipuxy,  the  soul,  and  Aoy os,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  mind  or  soul.  Mental 
philosophy. 

Psych Kor.u/rumr.  (From  \puxos,  cold,  and 
Aovu,  to  wash.)  A  cold  bath. 

PsY/CHTicus.  (From  if/vxa>,  to  refrigerate.) 
Having  a  cooling  property  :  applied  to  refriger¬ 
ating  medicines. 

PSYDltA'CIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
ipvxos,  cold.)  A  species  of  pustule.  See  Pus¬ 
tule. 

Psy/llium.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  xpvAAos,  a  flea  : 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy  fleas.) 
See  Plantago  psyllium. 

Pta'rmica.  (a,  re.  f. :  from  irraipw,  to  sneeze  -. 
so  called,  because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  sneezing.)  Sneezewort.  See  Achi/lcca 
ptarmica. 

l’TA'RMICUS.  ( XlrapfUKos ;  from  irTaipu, 
to  sneeze.)  l’tarmic.  Sternutatory. 

PTE'UIS.  (is,  iilis.  f.  ;  from  itTepov,  a  wing, 
so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to 
wings.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linruean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order, 
l'ilices. 

Pteiiis  aquii.Fna.  The  systematic  name  ot 
the  common  brake,  or  female  fern.  Pilir. 
l'ilii  feemina.  The  plant  which  is  thus  called 
in  the  pharmacopivias,  is  not  the  Po/ypodiuin 
Jili.v  Jcemina,  but  the  Ptcris — -frondtbus  supra- 
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decomposite,  foliolis  pinnatis,  pinnis  lanceolatis, 
tnjimis,  pinnati/idis,  superioribus  minoribvs,  of 
Linnnsus.  The  root  is  esteemed  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  efficacious  in 
destroying  the  tapeworm  as  the  root  of  the  male 
fern. 

P TEROC  A'RPUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  irrc-pov, 
a  wing,  and  Kapiros,  fruit.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Pterocarpus  draco.  This  is  one  of  the 
species  which  yields  dragon’s  blood.  See 
Dragon's  blood. 

Pterocarpus  erina'ceus.  The  tree  which 
is  supposed  to  yield  the  African  kino.  Sec  Kino. 

Pterocarpus  santali'nus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  red  saunders  tree.  Santalum  rubrum. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  several  red 
woods,  capable  of  communicating  this  colour  to 
spirituous  liquors,  are  sold  as  red  saunders;  but 
tlie  true  officinal  kind  appears,  on  the  best  au¬ 
thority,  to  be  of  this  tree,  which  is  extremely 
hard,  of  a  bright,  garnet-red  colour,  and  bears  a 
tine  polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  substance  of 
the  wood  that  is  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  and 
■the  more  florid  red  is  the  most  esteemed.  On 
I  being  cut,  it  is  said  to  manifest  a  fragrant 
odour,  which  is  more  especially  observed  in  old 
trees.  According  to  Lewis,  this  wood  is  of  a 
dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour  on  the  outside, 
and  a  deep  brighter  red  within;  its  fibres  are 
inowand  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  It  has  no 
imanifest  smell,  and  little  or  no  taste;  even  of 
extracts  made  from  it  with  water,  or  witli  spirit, 
s  the  taste  is  not  considerable. 

To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only  a 
•  yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a  fine  deep 
red.  A  small  quantity  of  an  extract  made  with 
this  menstruum  tinges  a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit 
of  the  same  colour;  though  it  does  not,  like 
most  other  resinous  bodies,  dissolve  in  expressed 
oils.  Of  distilled  oils,  there  are  some,  as  that  of 
■lavender,  which  receive  a  red  tincture  from  the 
'wood  itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract,  but 
•the  greater  number  do  not.  Red  saunders  has 
been  esteemed  as  a  medicine;  but  its  only  use 
•attaches  to  its  colouring  property.  The  juice  of 
•tills  tree,  like  that  of  some  others,  affords  a 
tspecies  of  sanguis  draconis. 

P  rERA’GlUM-  ( upi ,  ii.  n.  II repu£,  a 
•wing.)  1.  In  Pathology,  a  membraneous  ex¬ 
crescence  which  grows  upon  the  internal  canthus 
of  the  eye  chiefly,  and  expands  itself  over  the 
albuginea  and  cornea  towards  the  pupil.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extension  or  promulgation  of 
tthe  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis,  or  semilunar  membrane,  appearing  like  a 
‘wing.  It  is  sometimes  a  pellucid  pellicle,  thin, 
tot  a  cineritious  colour,  and  unpainful,  growing 
•out  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  In  other 
teases  it  is  thick,  of  a  red  colour,  attended  with 
ifulness  of  the  vessels  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
suid  stretches  over  the  cornea  like  fasciculi  of 
•vessels.  I  his  was  called  pannus  :  this  pannus 
us  occasionally  ot  various  colours,  painful  and 
cancerous.  I  he  pterygium  pingue,  or  pinguicula, 

IS  a  sn)a|l  substance,  like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  with¬ 
out  pain,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which  com¬ 
monly  is  situated  in  the  external  angle  of  the 
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eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cornea;  but  often 
remains  through  life. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  wing.  See  Ala. 

Ple'rygo-pharynge'us.  See  Constrictor  pharyn- 
geus  superior. 

Pte'rygo-stap/iili'nus  exle'rnus.  See  Levator 
palati. 

PTE'RYGOI  1).  (Pterygoides.  Plerygnideus ; 
from  7rTfpe|,  a  wing,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.) 
Resembling  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

Pterygoid  processes.  The  wing-like  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  See  Sphenoides  os. 

Pterygoideum  os.  See  Sphenoides  os. 

Pterygoide/us  externus.  (Plerygnideus,  from 
iis  belonging  to  the  processus  pterygoides.) 
Pterygoideus  minor,  of  Winslow.  Musculus 
alaris  externus.  A  muscle  placed,  as  it  were, 
horizontally  along  the  basis  of  the  skull,  between 
the  pterygoid  process  and  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  usually  arises  by  turo  distinct 
heads,  one  of  which  is  thick,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy,  from  the  outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  os  sphenoides,  and  from  a  small  part 
of  the  os  maxillare  adjoining  to  it;  the  other  is 
thin  and  fleshy,  from  a  ridge  in  the  temporal 
process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  just  behind  the 
slit  that  transmits  the  vessels  to  the  eye.  Some¬ 
times  this  latter  origin  is  wanting,  and,  in  that 
case,  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  arises  from 
this  ridge.  Now  and  then  it  affords  a  common 
origin  to  both  these  muscles.  From  these  ori¬ 
gins  the  muscle  forms  a  strong  fleshy  belly, 
which  descends  almost  transversely  outwards 
and  backwards,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  into  a  depression  in  the  forepart  of  the 
condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament  that 
surrounds  the  articulation  of  that  bone.  All 
that  part  of  this  muscle,  which  is  not  hid  by  the 
pterygoideus  interims,  is  covered  by  a  ligamen¬ 
tous  expansion,  which  is  broader  than  that  be-, 
longing  to  the  pterygoideus  interims,  and  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  lower  jaw,  immediately  before  the  styloid 
process  of  tiie  temporal  bone,  and  extends  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards,  forwards  and  outwards,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When 
these  muscles  act  together,  they  bring  tire  jaw 
horizontally  forwards.  When  they  act  singly, 
the  jaw  is  moved  forwards,  and  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  fibres  that  are  inserted  into  the  cap¬ 
sular  ligament,  serve  likewise  to  bring  the  move¬ 
able  cartilage  forwards. 

Pterygoideus  internus.  Pterygoideus  major, 
of  Winslow.  This  muscle  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ala  of  the  pterygoid  process,  filling  all  the 
space  between  the  two  wings;  and  from  that 
process  of  tiie  os  palati  that  makes  part  of  the 
pterygoid  fossa.  Thence  growing  larger  the 
muscle  descends  obliquely  downwards,  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres,  into  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw 
near  its  angle.  This  muscle  covers  a  moat 
part  of  the  pterygoideus  externus ;  and  uloim 
its  posterior  edge  we  observe  a  ligamentous 
band,  which  extends  from  the  back  part  of 
the  styloid  process  to  the  bottom  of  the  amde 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle’  is 
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to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little  to 
one  side. 

Pterygoideus  major.  See  Pterygoideus  interims. 

Pterygoideus  minor.  Sec  Pterygoideus  extern  us. 

Pte'ryco-stai'hyli'nus.  Cliaussier’s  name  for 
the  circumflexus  palati  muscle. 

Ptii.o'sis.  ( From  irriAos,  bald. )  See Madarosis. 

PTPSANA.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  TTTitraco,  to 
decorticate,  bruise,  or  pound.)  A  ptisan.  A 
decoction  made  of  decorticated  barley,  raisins, 
liquorice,  or  other  vegetable  matters.  The 
French  physicians  use  a  variety  of  ptisans. 
See  Tisane. 

PTO  SIS,  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  ttiittu,  to  fall.) 
A  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid.  See  Ble- 
pharoptosis. 

PTYA'LAGOGUE.  ( Plyalagogus ;  from 
nrvaXov,  spittle,  and  ayoi,  to  excite.)  A  medi¬ 
cine,  or  any  thing  which  promotes  a  discharge  of 
the  saliva  or  causes  salivation. 

Ptyali'smus.  See  Ptyalism. 

PTY' A I. ISM.  ( Ptyalismus ,  i.  m.  ;  from 
iTTvaMijui,  to  spit. )  A  ptyalism:  salivation,  or 
increased  secretion  of  saliva. 

An  increased  and  involuntary  flow  of  saliva 
may  be  caused  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Fits  of 
anger,  and  many  excitements  of  the  mind,  will 
cause  it ;  chewing  sialagogues  ;  the  sight,  smell, 
or  even  thought  of  agreeable  food  ;  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  effect  of  mercury,  and  is  symptomatic  of 
many  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  neighbouring 
parts.  Its  species  are, 

1.  Salivation  from  sialagogues.  —  There  are 
numerous  plants  which  stimulate  the  salivary 
glands,  so  as  to  cause  a  very  considerable  sali¬ 
vation,  but  particularly  the  root  of  the  Anthemis 
pyrethrum,  or  pellitory  of  Spain  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  tobacco  ;  the  root  ot 
the  Daphne  mezereum ;  the  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga,  or  smaller  burnet  saxifrage  ;  the  Impera- 
toria  ostruthrum,  or  master-wort.  The  increased 
flow  of  saliva  which  they  cause,  generally  ceases 
after  an  hour,  and  does  not  return  unless  they 
are  used  again. 

2.  Mercurial  ptyalism. —  In  whatever  mode 
introduced  into  the  system,  quicksilver  generally 
produces  salivation,  and  that  after  a  short  time, 
and  even  from  a  small  quantity.  The  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  mercury  is  the  cure:  it  soon  sub¬ 
sides  :  but  it  is  often  attended  with  much  incon¬ 
venience  ;  as  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  not 
only  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  of  the  system 
generally.  The  common  course  of  symptoms 
is  this  :  the  mouth  feels  uncommonly  hot,  and 
there  is  a  coppery  or  metallic  taste ;  the  lingual 
and  sublingual  glands  swell;  aphthous  vesicles 
appear,  and  terminate  in  minute  and  offensive 
ulcerations;  the  tongue  swells;  the  throat  be¬ 
comes  sore ;  feverishness  and  sleeplessness 
supervene,  and  are  often  present  from  an  early 
period  of  the  disease  ;  and,  in  habits  of  great 
irritability,  the  surface  of  the  body  is,  in  par¬ 
ticular  parts  or  wholly,  reddened  with  a  peculiar 
erythematic  inflammation,  continuous  or  in 
patches,  to  which  the  names  of  hydrargyria  and 
erythema  mercurials  have  been  given  by  some 
writers.  See  Eczema.  It  is  not  at  all  under¬ 
stood  by  what  means  mercury  produces  this 
singular  effect  on  the  salivary  glands. 
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In  attempting  the  cure  of  mercurial  saliva-  | 
tion,  the  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  local  { 
state  of  the  fauces,  and  the  general  state  of  the  j 
system.  The  use  of  all  mercurials  is  to  be  I 
avoided,  both  externally  and  internally.  The  f 
patient  is  to  be  moved  into  a  pure  air,  and  I 
warmth  is  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  ex-  I 
posure  to  cold  :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  I 
person  should  not  be  exposed  to  pure  and  open  I 
air  in  the  summer  time.  The  bowels  are  to  be  I 
kept  soluble  with  saline  aperients.  Acidulated  I 
gargles  of  barley-water,  with  nitre,  citric  acid,  k 
and  the  like,  will  often  be  sufficient,  or  very  0 
dilute  compound  infusion  of  roses  ;  but  the  best  II 
of  all  gargles  by  far  is  the  chlorate  of  soda  or 
lime,  so  diluted  as  not  to  produce  more  than  U 
just  a  sensible  sting  in  the  mouth. 

3.  Symptomatic  salivation.  —  This  is  produced  fe 
by  dentition,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  palsy,  and  ■ 
some  diseases  of  the  mouth  ;  and  requires  the  J 
gargles  just  mentioned,  and  the  remedies  cal-  >i 
culated  to  relieve  the  disease  of  which  it  is  symp-jn 
tomatic. 

4.  Critical  salivation.  —  This  occurs  sometimes! 
in  fevers,  and  is  relieved  by  the  gargles  before  n 
enumerated,  and  by  bark  and  wine. 

5.  Chronic  ptyalism.  —  The  long  use  of  to-# 
bacco  causes  this  sometimes  ;  and  it  is  an  attend-  Bf 
ant  on  old  age  and  idiotism. 

PTY'ALUM.  (From  tttvu,  to  spit  up.)|ji 
The  mucus  ejected  from  the  bronchia. 

Ptysmago'gus.  (From  itTvopa,  sputum,  and  fly 
ayu,  to  expel.)  Expectorant. 

PU'BERTY.  The  transition  from  childhooilB 
to  youth  ;  or  that  period  of  life  when  the  indi-l 
vidual  acquires  the  power  of  propagation.  TheJjjl 
age  of  puberty  varies  extremely  according  toll 
climate.  In  torrid  climates  boys  arrive  at  pu-|ia 
berty  at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  in  temperate  onesiil 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  while  in  high  northernin 
latitudes  this  change  is  frequently  deferred  tillll 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Girls  arrive  at  pubertyij 
about  two  years  earlier  than  boys.  The  law  olm 
England  fixes  the  age  of  puberty  at  fourteen  irjlj 
the  male,  and  twelve  in  the  female;  but  this  jfj 
as  a  general  estimate,  is  earlier  than  the  truth  in 
as  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  at  these  agetl* 
are  still  children.  Puberty  in  man  is  market  i 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  strength  and  stature 
a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  after  le-jjjli 
maining  for  some  time  cracked  and  discordantill 
settles  into  a  graver  tone  than  it  formerly  posU 
sessed ;  the  development  of  hair  on  the  pubestojl 
and  in  the  arm-pits,  succeeded  at  some  distancil* 
of  time  by  the  development  of  the  beard  ;  lastlyUlj 
the  desire  for  the  female,  and  the  power  of  secrelln 
ting  a  fertile  semen.  In  woman,  the  phenomenal 
of  puberty  consist  chiefly  in  a  change  of  shapll 
in  the  genital  organs  :  the  growth  of  hair  on  tlnHlj 
pubes  and  in  the  arm-pits  ;  the  enlargement  o  HN 
the  breasts  ;  lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  menseflfw 
and  the  aptitude  for  conception.  These  physical! 
changes  in  both  sexes  are  accompanied  witi|'H 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  moral  constitulkp 
tion. 

l’U'BES.  (ex,  is.  f. )  1.  In  Anatomy,  thffijj 

external  part  of  the  organs  of  generation  etN 
both  sexes,  which,  after  puberty,  is  covered  witBM 
hair. 
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2.  In  Botany,  tile  clown  or  pubescence  on 
I  the  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  some  plants.  See  Pu- 
1  bescence. 

PU'BES.  P  uber.  Adolescent.  Arrived 

i  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

Pubes  seminis.  See  Pappus. 
l’UBE'SCENCE.  Pubescentia.  Under  this 
term  are  included  all  kinds  of  down,  hairs,  and 
I  bristle-like  bodies  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  stems,  pods,  &c.,  of  plants.  They  differ 
i  considerably  in  form  and  texture,  but  consist  of 
!  small  slender  bodies,  which  are  either  soft  and 
; yielding  to  the  slightest  impression,  or  rigid  and 
i  comparatively  unyielding  :  the  former  are,  pro- 
iperly  speaking,  pili,  or  hairs  ;  the  latter  bristles, 
•seta’;  and  therefore,  under  these  two  heads, 

: every  kind  of  pubescence  may  be  arranged. 

1  See  Pilus,  and  Seta. 

PUBE'SCENS.  Pubescent:  clothed  with 
a  soft  wool  or  hair.  Applied  to  the  leaves, 
•stems,  &c.,  of  plants. 

Pubis  os.  A  separate  bone  of  the  foetal 
pelvis.  See  Innominatum  os. 

PUDE'NDAGRA.  («,  a\  f. ;  from  pudenda, 
the  private  parts,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  Any 
disease  of  the  genital  organs.  An  ill  constructed 
land  superfluous  term. 

PL  DE'NDUM.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  from pudes,  to 
be  ashamed.)  Pudenda.  The  parts  of  generation. 

Pudendum  muliebre.  The  female  parts  of 
^generation. 

PU'DIC.  ( Pudi'cus ;  from  pudor,' shame.) 
Belonging  to  the  pudenda. 

Pudic  arteries.  Brterice pudi! cce.  Pudendal 
arteries.  The  arteries  which  supply  the  parts  of 
.geneiation.  These  are,  1.  the  internal  pudic. 
•Sometimes  simply  called  the  pudic,  which  is  a 
•branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  gives  off  the 
•external  liamiorrhoidal  and  perineal  arteries, 
and  those  of  the  penis.  2.  The  external  pudic 
■.arteries,  varying  in  number,  and  rising  from  the 
■common  femoral  artery. 

Pudic  nerve.  This  is  formed  on  each  side 
'py  fibrils  from  all  the  cords  which  enter  into 
:he  constitution  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  It 
urises  in  two  fasciculi,  which  pass  through  the 
ower  part  of  the  iliac  notch,  and  between  the 
acro-sciatic  ligaments  to  join  the  pudic  artery, 
he  branches  of  which  they  accompany,  bearing 
he  same  names. 

Pueri/lis  morbus.  The  epilepsy. 

I  UE'RPERAL.  Pucrperalis.  Appertaining 
o  child-bearing;  as  puerperal  convulsions, 
auerperal  fever,  &c. 

Puerperal  fever.  Several  distinct  affec- 
jons  have  been  treated  of  under  this  name. 
Ibere  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  what 
uuerperal  fever  really  is.  Now  the  following 
(Jppears  to  be  the  proper  answer  to  this  question? 
uerperal  fever  is  a  vague  term,  meaning  no- 
mig  more  than  a  fever  occurring  in  a  woman 
io  has  recently  lain  in:  but  lying-in  women, 

1  e. other  persons,  are  subject  to  divers  forms  of 
■L  jrile  disease  ;  and,  accordingly,  certain  authors 
nave  described  one  kind  of  febrile  affection  of 
'png-in  women,  and  called  it  puerperal  fever, 

,n  n'ai'itained  that  no  other  disease  ought  to 
"e*>  called;  while  other  authors  have  described 
mother  form  of  febrile  disease  incident  to  lying. 
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in  women,  and  called  that  puerperal  fever,  and 
maintained  its  exclusive  right  to  the  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  on  with  other  authors  and  other 
affections.  The  real  point  at  issue,  therefore, 
is,  not  as  to  the  pathology  of  any  one  given  dis- 
ease,  but  as  to  the  respective  claims  of  a  number 
of  different  diseases  to  the  particular  title  puer¬ 
peral  fever  :  hence  the  dispute  is  about  words, 
and  the  best  Way  of  settling  it,  like  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  would  be  to  discard  the  term  that 
has  given  rise  to  it. 

The  principal  diseases  which  have  passed 
under  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  are, 

1.  Peritonitis. 

“•An  adynamic  febrile  disease,  supposed  to 
be  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  of  which  peri¬ 
toneal  inflammation  is  a  prominent  feature  ;  it 
being,  at  the  same  time,  doubtful  whether  the 
inflammation  should  be  considered  as  a  com¬ 
plication  of  an  idiopathic  fever,  or  the  fever  as 
symptomatic  of  a  peculiar  and  malignant  form 
of  inflammation :  just  as  in  the  disease  called 
malignant  pneumonia,  it  frequently  admits  of  a 
doubt  whether  the  inflammation  of  the  luno-s  be 
the  primary  affection  or  a  complication  of  typlious 
fever. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  its  append- 

ages.  1 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins  and 
lymphatics. 

1  uerperal  peritonitis. —  The  peritoiueum  iinincr 
the  abdomen,  or  that  covering  the  intestines,  may 
be  inflamed  alone,  or  the  disease  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

Peritoneal  inflammation  may  be  caused  by 
violence  during  delivery,  or  the  application  of 
cold,  or  the  injudicious  use  of  stimulants.  Those 
who  have  suffered  from  uterine  hemorrhage 
after  delivery,  arc  most  liable  to  this  disease, °as 
well  as  to  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  It  may 
not  come  oil  for  three  weeks  after  delivery,  but 
it  usually  appears  on  the  second  day;  and  it 
may  often  be  observed  that  the  pulse  continues 
frequent  from  the  time  of  delivery.  It  is  pre 

ceded  orattended  by  shivering,  and  sickness  orvo- 

mitmg,  and  is  marked  by  pain  in  the  belly,  which 
is  sometimes  very  universal,  though,  in  other 
cases,  it  is,  at  first,  confined  to  one  spot.  The 
abdomen  very  soon  becomes  swelled  and  tense, 
and  the  tension  rapidly  increases.  The  pulse  is 
frequent,  small,  and  sharp,  the  skin  hot,  the 
tongue  either  clean,  or  white  and  dry,  the  pa¬ 
tient  thirsty ;  she  vomits  frequently,  and  the 
milk  and  lochia  usually  are  obstructed.  These 
symptoms  often  come  on  very  acutely,  but  it 
ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
the  student  that  they  may  also  approach  insidi¬ 
ously.  Wandering  pain  is  felt  in  the  belly, 
neither  acute  nor  altogether  constant.  It 
passes  for  afterpains,  but  it  is  attended  with 
frequency  of  pulse  and  some  fulness  of  the 
belly,  and  a  little  sickness.  But,  whether  the 
early  symptoms  come  on  rapidly  or  slowly, 
they  soon  increase,  the  belly  becomes  as  larn-e 
as  before  delivery,  and  is  often  so  teiufer 
that  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  can  scarcely 
be  endured;  the  patient  also  feels  much  pain 
when  she  turns.  The  respiration  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult,  and,  sometimes,  a  cough  comes  on,  which 
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aggravates  the  distress;  or,  it  appears  from  the 
first,  attended  with  pain  in  the  side,  as  a  pro¬ 
minent  symptom.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  a 
great  inclination  to  belch,  which  always  gives 
pain.  The  bowels  are  either  costive  or  the  pa¬ 
tient  purges  bilious  or  dark-coloured  fteces. 
These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  acute,  accord- 
in"'  to  tiie  extent  to  which  the  peritonaeum  is 
affected.  They  are,  at  first,  milder  and  more 
protracted  in  those  cases  where  the  inflammation 
begins  in  the  uterus;  and,  in  such,  the  pain  is 
often  not  very  great  nor  very  extensive  for 
some  time.  If  the  disease  be  to  prove  fatal, 
the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  belly  increase, 
so  that  the  abdomen  becomes  round  and  pro¬ 
minent,  the  vomiting  continues,  the  pulse  be¬ 
comes  very  frequent  and  irregular,  the  fauces  are 
aphthous,  death  is  marked  in  the  countenance, 
the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  pain  usually 
ceases  rather  suddenly.  The  patient  has  un¬ 
refreshing  slumber,  and  sometimes  delirium  mite, 
but  she  may  also  remain  sensible  to  the  last. 
The  disease  usually  proves  fatal  within  five  days, 
but  may  be  protracted  for  eight  or  ten  days,  or 
even  longer.  If  the  patient  be  to  recover,  the 
swelling  does  not  proceed  to  a  great  degree,  the 
pain  gradually  abates,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the 
pulse  becomes  fuller  and  slower,  the  breathing 
easier,  so  that  the  patient  can  lie  better  down  in 
bed,  and  she  can  turn  more  easily.  Sometimes 
this  disease  ends  in  suppuration,  and  the  abscess 
points  and  bursts  externally.  Dr.  Gordon,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Puerperal  Fever,  relates  three 
cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  these,  the  matter 
was  discharged  from  the  umbilicus  a  month 
after  the  attack ;  in  another,  six  weeks  after  de¬ 


livery  •  and  in  the  third,  after  two  months,  it 
came  from  the  urethra.  Similar  cases  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Burns. 

Upon  dissection,  the  peritonaeum  is  found  in 
a  state  of  high  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  it  mortified.  The  omentum  is  often  in¬ 
flamed.  A  considerable  effusion  of  serous  fluid, 
mixed  with  curdy  substance,  is  found  in  the 
belly. 

The  patient  is  only  to  be  saved  by  vigorous 
means,  and  great  attention.  If  the  pulse  con¬ 
tinue  above  a  hundred  in  the  minute,  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  some  serious  mischief  is 
about  to  happen  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  fre¬ 
quency  depend,  decidedly,  on  debility,  produced 
by  great  haemorrhage,  &c.,  we  ought  to  open 
the  bowels  freely,  and  give  a  diaphoretic.  We 
must  carefully  examine  the  belly,  and,  if  it  be 
full,  or  painful  on  pressure,  or,  if  the  patient  be 
inclined  to  vomit,  we  ought  instantly  to  open  a 
vein,  and  use  purgatives.  One  copious  bleed- 
in",  on  the  very  invasion  of  the  disease,  is  more 
useful  than  ten  afterwards;  and  the  delay  of 
two  hours  may  be  the  loss  of  the  patient,  whose 
danger,  even  under  the  most  active  practice,  is 
extreme.  Many  are  unwilling  to  bleed  women 
in  the  puerperal  state  ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
pulse  may  seem,  to  young  practitioners,  to  forbid 
it.  But,  in  cases  of  peritonaeal  inflammation, 
blood-letting  is  imperiously  called  for  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  the  evacuation  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  or  not,  according  to  its  effects,  and  the 
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constitution  of  the  patient.  Tf  she  have  borne  i 
it  ill,  and  not  been  relieved,  when  it  was  used 
first,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  case 
has  not  been  simple  peritonaial  inflammation, 
but  malignant  puerperal  fever.  If  she  bear  it 
well,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller,  I 
and  the  pain  abate,  we  are  encouraged  to  repeat  it.  I 
The  fatal  consequence  of  neglecting  blood-letting  I 
in  this  disease,  cannot  be  too  strongly  represented,  j 
The  lancet  is  the  anchor  of  hope:  it  may  in- I 
deed  be  pushed  too  far;  it  may  be  used  by  I 
young  practitioners  in  cases  of  spasm,  mistaken  I 
for  peritonitis ;  but  the  error  is  safer  than  the  I 
contrary  extreme,  for,  of  two  evils,  debility! 
is  more  easily  removed  than  inflammation.  It 
is  not  intended,  however,  to  urge  the  senseless! 
and  extravagant  use  of  the  lancet.  A  prudent! 
practitioner  will  bleed  early  and  freely  so  longjl 
as  lie  is  thereby  abating  inflammation  ;  but  he  j) 
will  stop  in  time,  and  observe  whether  he  beL 
really  gaining  advantage  by  evacuation,  or,  oiJ| 
the  contrary,  sinking  the  patient,  and  destroying! 
that  vigour  which  is  necessary  for  an  effort  top 
recover.  He  will  never  bleed  late  in  the  dis-i 
ease,  unless  it  be  to  subdue  an  exacerbation, i 
and  when  the  effect  of  former  depletion  leads! 
him  to  hope  for  renewed  benefit.  Whilst  some* 
have  been  dilatory  and  too  timid,  others,  it  is  tel 
be  feared,  have  sunk  their  patients  as  effectually  J 
by  inordinate  evacuation,  as  if  they  had  left  thtl 
inflammation  quite  uncontrolled.  After  thelj 
lancet  has  been  early  used,  if  pain  continue! 
many  leeches,  or  the  scarificator,  should  he  ap-l 
plied  to  the  most  painful  part.  The  abdometd 
should  then  be  covered  by  a  warm  poultice.  AlI 
large  dose  of  opium,  that  is,  three  grains,  is  till 
be  administered  after  the  bleeding,  and  repeateiij 
according  to  circumstances,  in  smaller  dosesll 
t  he  bowels  are,  at  the  very  first,  to  be  openetp 
freely  with  calomel,  or  some  other  purgative® 
which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  large  dose,  pari] 
ticularly  calomel,  for  ordinary  doses  do  no  goody 
Dr.  Armstrong,  who  is  also  a  powerful  advuH 
cate  for  the  use  of  opium,  gives  half  a  drachuH 
of  calomel,  and,  afterwards,  a  purgative  drauglt® 
of  senna  and  salts  to  work  it  otfi  and  the  practiell 
is  safe  provided  we  regulate  the  dose  of  thM 
medicine  by  the  constitution  and  habits  of  tliij 
patient.  In  an  advanced  state  of  the  diseasJl 
after  eff  usion  has  taken  place,  we  must  employ! 
purges  alone,  rather  than  blood-letting.  fill 
napisms  and  blisters  have  been  advised,  but  aiLli 
chiefly  useful  when  the  pain  is  circumscribecH 
Fomentations  or  warm  poultices,  if  the  weiglU 
do  not  give  pain,  are  more  generally  useful! 
Digitalis  has  been  given,  either  to  abate  inflanM 
mation  or  promote  absorption,  after  effusion  lul-fl 
taken  place;  but  Dr.  Burns  declares  that  1 IJ 
has  never,  in  one  single  instance,  found  it  usilll 
ftil.  After  eff  usion  has  begun,  and  debility  I  jli 
produced,  cordials,  of  which  wine  is  the  besl  III 
should  be  given,  and  anodyne  clysters  are  to  lift! 
administered.  There  are  one  or  two  cases  rllit 
corded  where  the  lluid  has  been  either  spontflfl 
neously  discharged  by  an  opening  taking  plan  p 
in  the  intestine,  or,  artificially,  by  paracontesi III 
and  with  a  good  effect. 

A  modification  of  this  disease  is  not  unfrl  i  1 
quent,  in  which  the  inflammatory  affection,  Ip 
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so  far  as  traces  are  left  after  death,  is  apparently 
very  limited  in  extent,  as  well  as  inconsiderable 
in  degree.  The  pain  seems  to  arise  more  from 
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high  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  than  from  actual 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  it  often  shoots 
in  the  direction  of  some  particular  abdominal 
nerve,  for  instance,  the  ilio-pubal.  There  is, 
at  first,  either  circumscribed  pain,  or  wandering 
pain,  like  gripes.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but 
not  sharp.  The  skin  hot.  The  belly  little 
swelled,  and  the  pain  felt  chiefly  on  pressure, 
or  in  turning,  or  breathing  deeply.  The  dis¬ 
charge  usually  continues.  This  disease  gene¬ 
rally  comes  on  about  the  second  or  third  day, 
and,  it  not  checked,  the  pain  increases  greatly; 
the  belly  swells  and  becomes  tense;  and  the 
patient  dies,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  peri¬ 
tonitis.  But,  on  inspection,  the  peritonaeum  is 
not  found  to  be  inflamed ;  often  it  is  pale,  or, 
at  most,  rather  more  injected  than  usual.  The 
bowels  are  inflated,  and  there  is  some  serum  in 
the  abdomen.  The  uterus  is  contracted,  and 
apparently  healthy  ;  but  more  minute  examin¬ 
ation  usually  discovers  some  slight  or  limited 
mark  of  inflammation  in  the  veins,  or  cervix,  or 
;  appendages.  'I  he  state  of  the  abdominal  nerves 
has  not  been  particularly  attended  to.  The 
diagnosis  is  difficult.  There  is  seldom  shiver¬ 
ing  or  coldness,  the  pulse  is  soft,  the  pain  is 
•soon  more  acute  than  usually  happens  in  peri- 
1  tonitis ;  but  the  chief  practical  mark  is,  that 
■venesection,  although  it  may  give  momentary 
mitigation,  affords  no  permanent  relief,  and,  if 
repeated,  is  as  little  beneficial.  It  is,  however, 

■  always  proper  to  take  away  some  blood  at  first, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  sizy.  Then  we  give  an 
opiate,  either  by  the  stomach  or  in  form  of  clys¬ 
ter,  and  apply  a  large  linseed  meal  poultice  to 
the  abdomen  ;  after  this,  if  necessary,  a  saline 
•clyster  or  mild  laxative  is  to  be  given.  In  some 
cases,  Dr.  Burns  has  found  most  benefit  from 
opiates  ;  in  others,  from  poultices.  The  fever- 
dshness  lasts  for  some  days.  If  there  he  con¬ 
tinued  local  pain,  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
ithe  part.  Dr.  Gooch  has  detailed  several  cases 
of  this  disease,  which,  in  some  instances,  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  griping  operation  of  a  brisk 
purgative;  in  others,  from  severe  afterpains, 
more  especially  when  the  patient,  in  her  ordi¬ 
nary  state,  was  delicate  and  nervous.  lie  is 
against  bleeding,  and  advises  Dover’s  powder 
and  poultices. 

Peritonaea!  inflammation  may  take  place  dtir- 
ng  pregnancy,  and  not  prove  fatal.  After  de-  j 
'ivery,  the  pulse  continues  quick,  the  face  is  ! 
flushed,  the  belly  is  swelled,  and  fluctuation  is  \ 
perceived.  The  patient  dies  of  rapid  hectic,  j 
I  >  011  inspection,  the  intestines  are  found  in-  ■ 
named  and  pushed  aside,  with  much  pus.  If 
he  disease  be  not  checked,  by  bleeding,  in  the  ! 
ommencement,  I  believe  nothing  can  do  good  j 
n  the  hectic  stage.  Paracentesis  may  he  pro-  ! 
nosed,  but  its  effects  arc  not  to  be  depended  on.  j 
Chronic,  or  slow  inflammation  of  the  perito-  • 
iiaum,  is  not  very  unfrequent,  and  may  last  for 
"Jine  weeks.  It  is  attended  with  constant  pain  in 
•  ome  parts  of  the  abdomen,  but  it  is  not  unbear- 
J,  ,e  ’  belly  is  tender,  the  pulse  frequent,  the 
‘hirst  urgent,  and,  often,  the  mind  is  affected  as 


in  hysteria,  or  a  train  of  hysterical  symptoms 
supervenes,  which  may  lead  off  the  attention 
from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  requires,  at 
first,  blood-letting,  and  then  the  frequent  use  of 
laxatives,  with  repeated  blisters. 

Mlien  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  mention  that  a  (young  practitioner  may 
mistake  spasmodic  affections  or  colic  pains  for 
puerperal  inflammation  ;  for,  in  such  cases,  there 
is  often  retching  and  sensibility  of  the  muscles, 
which  renders  pressure  painful.  But  there  is 
less  heat  of  the  skin,  the  tongue  is  moist,  the 
pulse,  though  it  may  be  frequent,  is  soft,  the 
feet  are  often  cold,  the  pain  has  great  remis¬ 
sions;  if  it  do  not  go  off  completely,  there  is 
little  fulness  of  the  belly,  and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  flatulence.  It  requires  laxatives, 
antispasmodics,  anodyne  clysters,  and  friction 
with  camphorated  spirits.  If  these  means  do 
not  give  speedy  relief,  then  we  use  the  lancet. 
Blood  drawn  in  this  disease,  after  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  hours,  even  when  the  woman  is 
not  in  childbed,  is  sizy;  and  it  is  always  so  in 
the  puerperal  as  well  as  the  pregnant  state,  al¬ 
though  the  woman  be  well.  —  Burns. 

Malignant  puerperal  fever.  —  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  particular  seasons  a  contagion 
has  prevailed,  inducing  fever  in  the  puerperal 
state,  attended  with  the  symptoms  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  inflammatory  diseases,  varying,  however, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  these  predominated 
in  the  individual  cases.  In  some  instances, 
proving  fatal,  rather  from  mere  exhaustion  than 
from  inflammation.  In  others,  leaving  marks 
ot  great  inflammation  or  of  suppuration.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  either  the 
post  mortem  examination  or  the  individual  symp¬ 
toms,  during  life,  should  be  very  different  from 
peritonitis,  &c,,  the  chief  distinction  being  in 
the  complication  with  a  malignant  influence, 
and  in  the  patient  being  neither  benefited  by, 
nor  bearing  depletion  so  copiously  as  should 
have  been  both  warranted  and  useful  in  the 
simple  affection. 

The  description,  therefore,  in  many  of  the 
essential  points,  must  be  much  the  same  as  that 
of  hysteritis,  &c. 

Malignant  puerperal  fever  sometimes  begins 
in  an  insidious  manner,  without  that  shivering 
which  usually  gives  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
a  serious  malady.  But,  generally,  shivering  is 
perceived,  and  varies  considerably  in  degree, 
being  either  slight  or  pretty  severe.  The  first 
symptoms,  independent  of  the  shivering,  are, 
frequency  of  pulse,  oppression,  nausea,  or  retch¬ 
ing,  pain  in  the*  head,  particularly  over  the  eye¬ 
brows.  The  night  is  passed  with  little  sleep, 
much  confusion,  and,  occasionally,  some  deli¬ 
rium.  It  must  not,  however,  be  unnoticed 
that,  in  many  instances,  there  is  no  headach  in 
any  stage  of  the  disease,  nor  any  sickness  or 
vomiting  in  the  beginning.  In  some,  the  tem¬ 
per  is,  from  the  first,  uncommonly  irritable*  in 
others,  there  is  much  timidity,  or  listlessness  or 
apathy.  Hysterical  symptoms  not  unfrequently 
supervene ;  or  particular  nerves  beeomemore  sen¬ 
sible;  or  organs  of  sense  are  affected  ;  thus,  some 
imagine  they  hear  the  performance  of  a  piece 
of  music.  From  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
4  A 
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or  very  soon  afterwards,  pain  is  felt  in  the  belly, 
at  first  slight,  but  it  presently  increases ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  abdomen  becomes  so 
tender  that  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  is 
productive  of  distress.  A  general  fulness  of  the 
belly  precedes  this,  or,  at  least,  accompanies  it 
from  the  first ;  and  this  usually  increases  pretty 
rapidly,  and  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  the 
patient  nearly  as  large  as  she  was  before  de¬ 
livery,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  breathing  becomes 
very  much  oppressed  ;  indeed,  in  every  instance, 
the  respiration  is  more  or  less  affected  ;  the 
free  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are 
concerned  in  that  function,  being  productive  of 
pain.  The  degree  of  pain,  its  seat,  and  period 
of  accession,  vary  in  different  cases.  In  some, 
it  evidently  begins  in  the  uterus,  never  going 
entirely  off,  yet  being  subject  to  severe  exacer¬ 
bation,  accompanied  with  sense  of  bearing- 
down.  The  uterine  region  is  painful,  particu¬ 
larly  toward  one  side.  The  os  uteri,  if  ex¬ 
amined,  is  not  much  more  sensible  than  usual. 
There  is,  generally,  pain  in  the  back.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  first  felt  about  the  lower  ribs,  on  one 
side,  and  is  accompanied  by  cough  ;  the  belly 
is  tumid  and  tender  when  pressed,  but,  except¬ 
ing  then,  or  when  the  patient  turns,  she  com¬ 
plains  little  of  it.  Sometimes  severe  pain,  like 
spasm,  attacks  the  iliac  region,  and  extends 
down  the  thigh,  and  towards  the  bladder  and 
pubis.  The  face  is  sometimes  flushed  at  first, 
or  the  cheeks  are  suffused  ;  but  the  countenance, 
in  general,  is  pale  and  ghastly,  the  eyes  are 
without  animation,  and  the  lips  and  angles  of  the 
eyes  are  white.  When  the  face  is  flushed,  the 
cheeks  are  generally  covered  with  a  broad  patch 
of  deep  red,  whilst  the  brow  and  other  parts  are 
cadaverous  or  covered  with  perspiration.  The 
whole  features  indicate  anxiety,  if  not  terror, 
and  great  debility.  Vomiting  frequently  occurs 
at  the  very  commencement,  and,  in  that  case,  it 
is  bilious.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  it 
sometimes  becomes  so  frequent  that  nothing 
will  stay  in  the  stomach  ;  and,  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  fever,  the  fluid  thrown  up  is  dark 
coloured,  and  frequently  foetid.  There  is  a 
great  dejection  of  mind,  languor,  with  general 
debility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  patient 
lies  chiefly  on  her  back  ;  or  there  is  so  much 
listlessness  that  she  sometimes  makes  little  com¬ 
plaint.  The  skin  is  not  very  hot,  but  is  rather 
clammy  and  relaxed.  The  longue  is  pale  or 
white  at  first,  but  presently  becomes  brown, 
and,  uniformly,  aphtha:  appear  in  the  throat, 
and  extend  down  the  oesophagus,  and  over  all 
the  inside  of  the  mouth.  From  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  probable  that 
these  organs  participate  in  the  tender  state; 
and,  front  the  cough  which  is  excited,  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  seems  also  to  be  affected.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that,  from  the  first, 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  and  is,  at  that  period, 
fuller  than  in  simple  peritonand  inflammation, 
but  it  soon  becomes  feeble.  The  thirst  is  not 
always  great,  at  least  the  patient  often  is  care¬ 
less  about  drink.  fIhe  bowels  are  often,  at 
first,  bound,  but  afterwards,  especially  about 
the  third  day,  they  usually  become  loose,  and 
the  stools  are  dark,  foetid,  and  often  fiothy. 


This  evacuation  seems  to  give  relief.  It  is,  i 
indeed,  peculiarly  deserving  of  remark,  that 
often  in  this  disease,  either  from  spontaneous  or 
artificial  evacuation,  or  sometimes  without  any  i 
perceptible  cause,  there  is  a  delusive  calm,  and  j 
the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  better  :  in  such 
cases,  Dr.  Burns  says  that  he  does  not  remember  I 
ever  to  have  found  a  corresponding  improvement  I 
in  the  pulse,  and,  therefore,  places  no  reliance  | 
on  the  apparent  relief.  The  urine  is  dark  I 
coloured,  has  a  brown  sediment,  and  is  passed  | 
frequently,  and  with  pain.  The  lochia!  discharge  I 
is  diminished  and  has  a  bad  smell,  oris  changed  t 
in  appearance,  or  gradually  ceases ;  and  it  is  I 
observable,  that  the  reappearance  of  the  lochia,  H 
if  they  had  been  entirely  suppressed,  which  is  1 
not  common,  is  not  critical.  The  secretion  of  | 
milk  stops,  and  the  patient  inquires  very  sel-  , 
dom  about  the  child.  In  some  cases  pleuritic  II 
symptoms  occur.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  | 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  and  weaker,  or  I, 
tremulous.  In  bad  cases,  the  swelling  of  the  jf1 
belly  increases  rapidly;  hut  the  pain  does  not! 
always  keep  pace  with  the  swelling,  being  some- 1 
times  least  when  the  swelling  is  greatest,  and  ini 
the  end  it  generally  goes  entirely  off.  The! 
breathing  becomes  laborious,  in  proportion  asll 
the  belly  enlarges.  The  strength  sinks ;  thel 
pulse,  alw-ays  frequent,  becomes  weak  and  tre-nl 
tnulous  ;  the  throat  and  mouth  become  sloughy  ;n 
perhaps  the  stoois  are  passed  involuntarily;® 
hiccup  sometimes  takes  place  ;  and  the  patient® 
usually  dies  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease.M 
but  in  some  cases  not  until  the  fourteenth  ;  inW 
others  so  early  as  the  second  day.  In  some  in-W 
stances,  death  is  preceded  by  low  delirium  01M 
stupor.  In  others,  the  mind  continues  unim-l* 
paired  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  dissolutionU 
and  the  patient  is  carried  off' after  a  fit  of  a  conj.l 
vulsive  kind. 

This  fever  attacks  generally  on  the  second,  olll 
sometimes  on  the  third  day  after  delivery,  buH 
it  has  also  occurred  so  late  as  after  a  week.  Th  j1 1 
earlier  it  attacks  the  greater  is  the  danger,  atun 
few  women  recover  who  have  the  belly  mucll 
swelled. 

On  dissection,  there  is  found  in  the  abdomeli 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  similar  to  thru 
met  with  in  peritonitis.  The  omentum  an  mi 
peritonaeum  are  inflamed  in  a  variable  degree  I 
sometimes  considerably,  sometimes  very  slight!;  i 
and  gangrene  is  unusual.  The  swelling  is  neithc  | 
proportioned  to  the  inflammation  nor  eff'usioi  ll 
nor,  in  every  instance,  dependent  on  these,  biMS 
on  the  inflation  of  the  bowels  which  results  froipll 
that  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  tlp|< 
bowels,  which  is  so  common  in  the  puerperH 
state,  particularly  in  puerperal  disease.  T1  II 
uterus,  although  sometimes  the  first  seat  of  tllfal 
pain,  and  occasionally  found  considerably  iijdn 
flamed,  yet,  in  general,  is  not  more  affeculj 
than  the  intestines.  In  some  cases,  the  thoracH 
viscera  are  inflamed,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  'H* 
they  may  be  almost  exclusively  affected. 
either  case,  sero-purulent  effusion  is  found  ill ; 
the  chest. 

It  is  most  frequent  and  most  fatal  in  hell  ■ 
pitals.  In  private  practice,  it  is  less  malignaiflVl 
though  still  very  dangerous.  It  is  soinetimjt 
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epidemic,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  lias  been 
easy  to  trace  the  contagion  from  one  woman  to 
another.  In  hospitals,  it  has  conspicuously  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  contagious  disease.  There  lias 
been  much  dispute  whether  the  contagion  were 
one,  sui  generis,  or  that  of  typhus,  or  erysipelas, 
or  hospital  gangrene;  or  if  the  disease  depended 
on  some  noxious  state  of  the  atmosphere,  con¬ 
joined  with  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter. 
When  this  fever  is  prevalent,  women,  after 
abortion,  are  liable  to  it,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  reached  the  full  time.  Unmarried  women 
w  ho  attended  the  sick,  have  also  died  with  many 
of  its  symptoms.  Patients  who  miscarry  during 
typhus  fever,  arc  in  great  danger  of  dying,  and 
when  they  do  so,  there  is  almost  invariably 
pain  in  the  belly,  with  tympanitic  swelling;  and 
in  most  cases  inflammation  and  suppuration  are 
found  on  inspection.  The  disease  appears  to 
depend  on  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum, 
conjoined  with  the  operation  of  some  debilitation 
poison,  more  or  less  contagious.  It  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  state  of  the  labour,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  haemorrhage  seems  to  predispose  to  it ; 
but  W'hen  epidemic,  it  occurs  after  a  rapid  and 

■  easy,  as  well  as  after  a  more  painful  labour. 

It  seems  to  be  established,  not  only  that  different 

'  individuals  may  have  more  or  less  violent  symp- 
1  toms  of  inflammation,  but  also  that  particular 
i  epidemics  have  the  peritonitic  state,  more  or  less 
prominent  and  acute:  in  some,  there  is  much 

■  swelling,  with  little  pain. 

We  attempt  the  diagnosis,  rather,  perhaps,  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  epidemic,  1 
than,  at  first,  by  any  special  symptom.  We 

■  also  find  that,  very  soon,  the  symptoms  of  de¬ 
pression  are  greater  than  should  be  expected  at 
the  period  in  simple  inflammation,  and  venesec¬ 
tion  does  less  good,  even  for  a  few  minutes. 

This  disease  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
malignancy  of  the  cause,  and  the  situation  of 
ithe  patient.  All  writers  agree  that  in  hospitals 
at  is  peculiarly  fatal,  and  that  few  recover  from 
‘t.  In  private  practice,  the  disease  is  milder, 
but  still,  it  is  most  formidable.  —  Burns. 

The  treatment  of  the  low  fever  of  lyino’-in 
women  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
(epidemic  typhus,  complicated  with  local  inflam¬ 
mation.  \  enesection,  to  a  moderate  extent,  is 
sometimes  useful  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease ;  but  large  or  repeated  bleeding  can 
never  be  borne,  nor  must  bleeding  be  practised 
h  all  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 
•Leeches  to  the  abdomen  are  more  useful  than 
general  blood-letting.  The  bowels  should,  at 
■irst,  be  cleared  out  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel 
»nd  a  saline  purgative,  and  laxatives  may  after¬ 
wards  be  given  as  they  are  required  ;  but  as 
he  disease  advances,  diarrhoea  is  more  common 
.  11  eonstipation.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  medi- 
une  so  serviceable  in  this  disease,  as  opium. 

1  allays  Pail>  and  irritation,  checks  the  vomit¬ 
ing,  which  is  so  frequent  and  distressing,  and 
bviates  diarrhoea.  Opiate  enemata  are  fre- 
ucntly  serviceable  in  allaying  tenesmus,  Blis- 
Krs  to  the  abdomen  are  recommended  by  some 
fractitioners,  but  objected  to  by  others  as  in- 
troasing  iiritation.  Cloths  wet  with  warm  oil 
turpentine  seem  to  be  much  preferable,  and 
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often  produce  a  very  soothing  effect  on  the  inter- 
!  nal  pain,  while  they  excite  a  degree  of  counter  ir¬ 
ritation  on  the  surface,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  stimulants  are  indicated,  and  wine, 

I  camphor,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be 
J  administered  ;  but  when  the  powers  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  begin  to  sink  in  this  disease,  it  is  hardly 
j  possible  to  rally  them,  and  the  case  is  almost  al- 
i  ways  fatal. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages. _ 

j  A  general  description  of  this  will  he  found  in 
|  the  article  Hysteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  of 
J  the  uterus.  • —  Uterine  phlebitis  is  an  affection 
which  has  only  attracted  attention  of  late  years. 
An  interesting  account  of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Ivobert  Lee,  Irons  which  the  following  is  taken. 
Dr.  Lee  considers  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
called  typhoid  puerperal  fever  as  referrible  to 
uterine  phlebitis,  but,  as  before  observed,  the 
question,  \\  hat  is  puerperal  level’?  is  oue  about 
words,  and  therefore  not  worth  arguing. 

In  women  who  have  enjoyed  good  health 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  whom  the  process  of 
parturition  has  been  easily  accomplished,  uterine 
phlebitis  occasionally  commences  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  delivery,  with  pain,  more  or 
less  acute,  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  accom¬ 
panied  or  followed  by  a  severe  rigor,  or  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  rigors,  a  suppression  of  the  lochial 
discharge,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  cephalal¬ 
gia,  or  slight  incoherence  of  intellect,  with  most 
distressing  sensation  of  general  uneasiness,  and 
sometimes  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  These 
symptoms,  alter  a  short  duration,  are  succeeded 
by  increased  heat  of  the  body,  tremors  of  the 
muscles  ol  the  face  and  extremities,  rapid  feeble 
pulse,  anxious  and  hurried  respiration,  great 
thirst,  with  brown  dry  tongue,  and  frequent 
vomiting  of  green-coloured  matters.  The  sen¬ 
sorial  functions  usually  become  much  affected, 
and  there  is  a  state  of  drowsy  stupor  or  violent 
delirium  and  agitation,  which  is  followed  by 
symptoms  of  extreme  exhaustion ;  the  w  hole 
surface  of  the  body  not  unfrequently  assumes  a 
deep  and  peculiar  sallow  or  yellow  colour ;  the 
abdomen  sometimes  becomes  swollen  and  tym¬ 
panitic,  and  some  of  the  remote  organs  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  liver,  and 
spleen,  or  the  articulations  and  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  extremities,  suffer  disorganisation 
from  congestion,  or  a  rapid  and  destructive  in¬ 
flammation. 

There  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  which 
lias  not  been  observed  to  become  secondarily 
affected  from  suppuration  of  the  uterine  veins. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  sometimes  become 
greatly  congested,  and  lymph  is  effused  upon 
the  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  or  serum  into  the 
ventricles;  portions  of  the  brain  have  become 
soltened  and  disorganised,  or  purulent  in fi  1 1 ra¬ 
tions  have  taken  place  into  the  cerebral  sub¬ 
stance. 

In  other  individuals,  whose  lungs  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  healthy,  a  rapid  and  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  has  taken  place,  or 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  texture  have  become 
condensed,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  or  infiltrated 
with  pus.  In  three  cases,  where  there  had  onlv 
4  A  2 
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been  obscure  pain  in  the  chest  during  life,  with 
slight  cough  and  dyspnoea,  a  copious  effusion 
of  lymph  and  scrum  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax ;  the  pleura 
was  covered  with  false  membranes,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lung  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  gangrene.  In  one  individual  the 
pleura  had  given  way  by  sloughing,  and  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  was  distended  with  air. 

In  uterine  phlebitis,  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  stomach  has  also  been  observed  by 
M.  Dance  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  diffluent  pulp,  and  the  substance  of  the 
spleen  has  been  extensively  softened  and  disor¬ 
ganised  ;  the  eyes  have  also  become  suddenly 
affected  with  destructive  inflammation,  and  the 
vision  has  been  lost  many  days  before  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  life.  In  two  cases  which  came 
under  our  care,  the  conjunctiva  of  both  eyes, 
without  much  pain,  suddenly  became  intensely 
red,  the  cornea:  opaque,  and  the  eyelids  much 
swollen,  and  under  their  lining  membrane  a 
large  serous  deposition  took  [dace  ;  lymph  and 
pus  were  also  effused  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  and  in  one  the  cornea  ultimately  burst. 
In  a  case  related  by  M.  Cruveilhier,  the  nose 
became  black  and  gangrenous,  yet  the  patient 
recovered. 

Deposits  or  infiltrations  of  pus,  of  enormous 
extent,  also  take  place  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  between  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  ; 
the  cartilages  of  the  joints  themselves  become 
ulcerated,  and  pus  is  formed  within  the  capsular 
ligaments. 

In  other  individuals,  who  have  never  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  rheumatism,  severe  pain 
is  experienced  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
more  particularly  in  the  joints  and  extremities, 
with  an  exhausting  fever. 

All  these  affections  appear  to  have  a  common 
origin,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other 
cause  than  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  uterus.  The  purulent  or  other  secretions, 
formed  by  inflammation  within  the  cavities  of 
these  vessels,  probably  produce  the  whole  of 
the  injurious  effects  now  described,  by  entering 
the  system,  and  contaminating  the  mass  of  blood  j 
in  like  manner  as  poisons  do  when  absorbed  into  j 
the  body. 

In  some  cases  uterine  phlebitis  commences 
at  a  later  period  after  delivery  than  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  in  a  much  more  obscure  and  insi¬ 
dious  form,  without  pain  or  sense  of  uneasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  or  any  other  local 
symptom  by  which  the  affection  can  be  recog¬ 
nised.  The  uterus  may  return  to  the  reduced 
volume  it  usually  assumes  after  delivery  ;  the 
lochial  discharge  may  continue  ;  and  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  suppuration  of  the  veins,  which  have 
caused  the  whole  of  the  violent  constitutional 
disturbance  and  destructive  lesions  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  may  have  been  wholly  over¬ 
looked  during  life.  In  many  cases  which  we  | 
have  witnessed,  this  error  was  committed  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  stimulants  were  libe¬ 
rally  administered  to  obviate  the  debility  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  .a  specific  form  without  any 
local  affection  of  the  uterine  organs. 
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The  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  uterine 
veins  are  the  formation  ot  adventitious  mem- 
1  branes  on  their  inner  surface,  and  the  deposition 
of  coagula  of  lymph,  or  of  purulent  matter, 
within  their  cavities. 

Coagula  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  which  I 
often  extend  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
uterine  veins,  are  formed  in  the  orifices  of  these 
vessels  after  every  labour,  and  are  the  principal 
means  employed  by  nature  for  the  permanent 
suppression  of  uterine  hemorrhage.  These  may 
be  distinctly  perceived  for  a  long  period  after  I 
delivery,  and  they  have  a  form  and  colour  differ-  I 
entfrom  the  coagula  produced  by  inflammation.  I 
In  opening  the  body  of  a  patient  four  weeks  I 
after  confinement,  we  absorbed  distinct  traces  of  I 
these  coagula,  partially  absorbed,  in  the  muscular  j, 
substance  of  the  uterus,  at  the  part  where  the  [ 
placenta  had  adhered. 

The  inflammation  maybe  limited  to  the  veins,  I 
i  but  not  unfrequently  the  muscular  tissue  con- ft 
|  tiguous  to  them  participates  in  the  inflammation,  L 
and  becomes  of  a  dark  red,  or  blackish  brown  t 
I  colour,  and  of  an  unusually  soft  consistence.  I 
The  peritoneal  covering  may  also  be  affected, p 
and  the  usual  consequences  of  puerperal  [  erito-l 
nitis  then  ensue. 

The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the|i 
uterus  and  its  appendages  may  be  either! 
wholly  or  in  part  inflamed:  generally,  how-1 
ever,  (and  this  is  a  circumstance  in  the  historyl 
of  uterine  phh  bids  deserving  particular  atten-l 
tion,)  the  inflammation  attacks  the  spermaticM 
veins  alone,  and  for  the  most  part  the  one  only! 
on  that  side  of  the  uterus  to  winch  the  placental] 
has  been  attached  ;  and  it  may  either  confine! 
itself  to  a  small  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  extendi 
throughout  its  whole  course  from  the  uterus  tcU 
the  vena  cava.  The  usual  consequences  of  in-tl 
flammation  of  veins  are  then  apparent,  viz.  in  U 
jection  and  condensation  of  the  cellular  mem  ! 
brane  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  thickening! 
induration,  and  contraction  of  their  coats,  anill 
the  deposition  of  lymph,  mixed  with  pus  anili 
coagula  of  blood,  within  their  cavities. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  hypol 
gastric  veins,  one  only  being  generally  affected! 
These  are,  however,  more  rarely  affected  thaill 
the  spermatic  veins ;  and  this  would  seem  t  ig 
depend  on  the  latter  veins  being  invariabll 
employed  to  return  the  blood  from  that  pai  i 
of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  had  bee 
attached. 

But  inflammation  having  once  begun,  it  JJ] 
liable  to  spread  continuously  to  the  veins  of  thlif 
whole  uterine  system,  to  those  of  the  ovaria,  <H 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  broad  ligaments.  Tl||i 
vena  cava  itself  does  not  always  escape,  the  iiflj 
tlammation  spreading  to  it  from  the  iliac  or  fi'oirm 
the  spermatic  veins.  This  occurrence  seldor  i 
takes  place  to  a  great  extent  through  the  medimlH 
of  the  spermatic,  the  inflammation  usually  tc  III 
initiating  abruptly  at  the  opening  of  the  speW 
malic  into  it  on  the  right  side,  or  of  the  renlffl 
on  the  left.  If  it  pursue,  as  it  sometimes  docffl 
the  direction  of  the  kidneys,  the  substance  lit! 
these  organs,  as  well  as  their  veins,  mav  be  il  i#1 
volved  in  the  disease. 

When  the  inflammation  affects  the  hyp)  M 
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gastric  veins,  it  may  extend  front  these  to  the 
iliac  and  iemoral  veins,  and  thus  give  rise  to  all 
the  phenomena  observed  in  phlegmasia  dolens. 

Uterine  phlebitis  would  appear  to  result  either 
from  the  mechanical  injury  inflicted  hy  pro¬ 
tracted  labour,  from  the  force  required  for  the 
extraction  of  the  placenta  in  uterine  Inemorrhage, 
from  retained  portions  ot  placenta  undergoing 
decomposition  in  the  uterus,  anti  from  any  of 
the  causes  which  produce  the  other  varieties  of 
uterine  inflammation. 

though  a  most  dangerous  disease,  uterine 
phlebitis  is  not  invariably  fatal.  That  it  often 
occurs  in  puerperal  women  where  it  is  not  sus¬ 
pected  to  exist  during  life,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  spermatic  and  hypogastric 
veins  ot  females  advanced  in  life,  calcareous 
concretions  and  various  kinds  of  disorganisations 
have  frequently  been  observed,  which  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  attacks  of  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  at  some  remote  period. 

V\  ith  respect  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  phle¬ 
bitis,  Dr.  Lee  states  that,  in  cases  where  vene¬ 
section  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease  has  been 
employed,  the  relief  obtained  has  only  been  tem¬ 
porary,  it  at  all  experienced,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  abstraction  of  only  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm  has  produced  alarming  syn-  ^ 
cope.  When  the  local  pain  is  severe,  leeches 
and  warm  fomentations  seem  to  be  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedies ;  but  as  far  as  our  observations 
go,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  remedial  means 
which  effectually'  control  these  varieties  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  deeper  seated  structures  of 
the  uterus,  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
The  French  practitioners  have  great  confidence 
in  the  action  of  mercury  pushed  quickly  to  sali¬ 
vation.  Dr.  Lee  states  that  he  gave  this  prac- 
:  tice  a  fair  trial,  and  that  it  failed,  although  he 
1  carried  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  brought  the 
•system  under  the  influence  of  mercury  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  :  yet  the  progress  of  the 
•symptoms  was  not  arrested,  and  the  patients 
died,  as  others  had  done  where  the  remedy  had 
not  been  administered. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterine  absorbents  is  not 
ia  common  case.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  has  given  four 
■examples  of  it,  in  one  of  which  the  absorbents 
■were  found  filled  with  pus.  The  local  symp¬ 
toms  are  often  so  obscure  as  altogether  to  escape 
detection  during  life  ;  while  the  constitutional 
affection,  which  often  strikingly  resembles  the 
effect  of  a  specific  poison,  is  so  violent  as  to  yield 
to  no  treatment,  however  early  or  vigorously 
•employed.  ~  1 

Puffball.  See  Lycopcrdon. 

PUGI'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  and  uni,  i.  n.  • 
«<rom  pugnus,  the  fist.)  A  pugil  or  eighth  part 
lot  a  handful.  A  very  indefinite  measure. 

I  ui.e'ciu.m.  (urn,  ii.  11.  ;  from  pulex,  a  flea: 
Jccause  the  smell  of  its  leaves,  burnt,  destroys 
eas.  y  See  Menllut  pulegium. 

1'LEt'IU>1  cervi'num.  Hart’s  pennyroyal, 
r lie  Mentha  cervina,  of  Linnaius. 

Pumca'kia.  (a,  ex.  f.  ;  from  pulex,  a  flea: 
no  named  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
►  eas  if  hung  in  a  chamber.)  See  Planlago 
psyllium. 

Pouculaius  Moan  us,  Typlius  lias  been  so 
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named  from  the  petechias,  resembling  flea-bites, 
which  accompany  it. 

I  PU'LMO.  (o,  onis.  m.  Tlvevyuxv:  Attice 
,  TT\svpu)v,  unde,  per  metulhesin,  pulmo.')  The 
|  lung.  See  Lung. 

PULMONA'llIA.  (a,  <r.  f. ;  from  pulmo, 
the  lung :  so  called  because  of  its  virtues  in 
j  affections  of  the  lungs.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
!  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tan  dria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Lung-wort. 

Pulmonaria  arborca.  See  Lichen,  pulmona - 
rins. 

Pulmonaria  lulea.  See  Hypoclueris. 
Pulmonaria  viaculala.  See  Pulmonaria  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spotted  lung-wort.  Jerusalem 
cowslips.  Jerusalem  sage.  Pulmanaria  viacu - 
lata.  Symphytum  maculosum.  This  plant  is 
rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in  England  ;  but  is 
very  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  where  its 
leaves  become  broader,  and  approach  more  to  a 
cordate  shape.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part 
medicinally  used,  have  no  peculiar  smell  ;  but, 
in  their  recent  state,  manifest  a  slightly  astrin- 
!  gent  ;md  mucilaginous  taste  ;  hence  it  seems 
not  wholly  without  foundation  that  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  demulcent  and  pectoral. 

!  They  have  been  recommended  in  hmmoptoes, 
tickling  coughs,  and  catarrhal  defluxions  upon 
the  lungs.  The  name  pulmonaria,  however, 
j  seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the  speckled 
appearance  of  these  leaves  resembling  that  of 
the  lungs,  than  from  any  intrinsic  quaiity  which 
i  experience  discovered  to  be  uselul  in  pulmonary 
,  complaints. 

PU'LMONARY.  Pulmonalis.  Belono-ina- 
to  the  kings.  ° 

Pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery, 
j  “rteria  pulmonalis,  arises  from  the  right  ventricle 
!  ot  the  heart,  and  soon  divides  into  the  right  and 
!  left  branches,  which  ramify  throughout  the  lungs, 
j  and  form  a  beautiful  network  on  the  air  vesicles, 
l  where  they  terminate  in  the  veins,  vence  pulmo - 
I  nates,  whose  branches  at  length  form  four  trunks, 

;  which  empty  themselves  into  the  left  auricle  of 
j  the  heart. 

Pulmonary  consumption.  See  Phthisis. 

Pulmonary  flexus.  Bronchial  plexus.  The 
plexus  of  nerves  formed  at  the  back  of  the 
bronchia  by  the  par  vaguin  and  great  sympa¬ 
thetic.  See  Trachea. 

j  Pulmonary  vein.  See  Pulmonary  artery. 
i  Pulmo'nicus.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.) 
j  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lungs. 

Pulmoni'tis.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  pulmo,  the 
lung.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  See 
,  Pneumonitis. 

Pulfezia.  Pulpelzia.  A  barbarous  name 
i  of  apoplexy. 

Pulvo'sus.  Pulpy:  soft. 

Pulsati'lla  nigricans.  ( Pulsatilla ;  from 
pulso,  to  heat  about:  so  called  from  its  being 
perpetually  agitated  hy  the  air.)  See  Anemone 
pratensis. 

PULSATION.  The  heating  of  the  pulse, 
or  any  movement  resembling  it. 

P u ls ATI v e.  Pulsations.  Applied  to  a  pain 
accompanied  with  throbbing. 

4  A  !i 
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PULSE.  Pulsus.  The  beating  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  The  pulse  is  generally  felt  at  the 
ivrist,  by  pressing  the  radial  artery  with  the 
fingers.  The  action  depends  upon  the  impulse 
given  to  the  blood  by  the  heart :  hence  physi¬ 
cians  feel  the  pulse  to  ascertain  the  quickness  or 
tardiness  of  the  blood’s  motion,  the  strength  of 
the  heart,  &c.  See  Circulation. 

Pulsilo'gium.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  pulsus, 
the  pulse,  and  Aeyto,  to  tell.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  pulse. 

Pulvi'nar.  (A  cushion  ;  from  pulvis,  dust  or 
chaff',  with  which  it  is  filled.)  Pulvinarium.  A 
medicated  cushion. 

PU'LVIS.  (is,  eris.  m.)  A  powder.  This 
form  of  medicine  is  either  coarse  or  very  fine, 
simple  or  compound.  In  the  compounded 
powders  the  intimate  and  complete  admixture 
of  the  several  ingredients,  and  more  especially 
in  those  to  which  any  of  the  more  active  sub¬ 
stances,  as  opium,  scammony,  &c.,  are  added, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  them, 
after  they  are  mixed  mechanically,  through  a 
fine  sieve. 

Pulvis  aloes  compositus.  Compound  pow¬ 
der  of  aloes.  Formerly  called  pulvis  aloes  cum 
guaiaco.  Take  of  aloes,  an  ounce  and  half ; 
guaiacuin  resin,  an  ounce;  compound  powder 
of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  :  powder  the  extract 
of  aloe  and  guaiacum  resin  separately  :  then 
mix  them  with  the  compound  powder  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to  Bj.  It  is  a 
warm,  aperient,  laxative  powder,  calculated  for 
the  aged,  and  those  affected  with  dyspeptic  gout, 
attended  with  costiveness  and  spasmodic  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella.  A  cathartic, 
deobstruent  powder,  possessing  stimulating  and 
aloetic  properties  ;  now  omitted  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  rather  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  extemporaneous  prescription. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.  This  possesses 
aperient  and  deobstruent  virtues;  and  is  mostly 
given  in  chlorosis  and  constipation.  In  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  this  formula  is  omitted 
for  the  same  reason  as  pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  See  Pulvis  aloes 
compositus. 

Pulvis  t antimonialis .  See  Antimonialis  pul- 

vis. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  See  Pulvis  cinnamomi 
compositus. 

Pulvis  arthrilicus  Bucis  Portlandi.  See  Port¬ 
land  powder. 

Pulvis  arthriticus  turneri.  Turner’s 
gout  powder.  This  consisted  of  turbeth  mi¬ 
neral,  hermodactyl,  scammony,  and  the  berries 
of  the  dwarf  elder,  of  each  equal  parts.  It  was 
given  at  intervals  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
return  of  the  gout.  Dose  from  grains  xv.  to 
3ij. 

Pulvis  basilicus.  I5asi lie  powder,  lioyal 
powder.  This  consisted  of  diagrydium,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  calomel,  of  each  equal  parts.  It 
was  used  principally  as  a  vermifuge  for  children, 
in  a  dose  of  from  six  to  fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  cephalicus.  There  are  many  pow¬ 
ders  prepared  under  this  name,  and  most  of 
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them  contain  some  agreeable  aromatic,  and 
many  some  asarabacca. 

Pulvis  cerussa:  compositus.  This  is  mostly 
used  in  tlie  form  of  collyrium,  lotion,  or  injec¬ 
tion,  as  a  mucilaginous  sedative. 

Pulvis  chelarum  cancri  compositus.  An 
antacid  and  astringent  powder,  mostly  given 
to  children  with  diarrhoea  and  acidity  of  the 
primte  vise. 

Pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus.  Compound  j 
powder  of  cinnamon.  Formerly  called,  pulvis 
aromaticus,  species  aromatica,  and  species  diam- 
brcc  sine  odoratis.  Take  of  cinnamom  bark,  j 
two  ounces  ;  cardamom-seeds,  an  ounce  and  a  I 
half;  ginger  root,  an  ounce;  long  pepper,! 
half  an  ounce  :  rub  them  together,  so  as  to  ii 
make  a  very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  1 
five  to  ten  grains.  An  elegant  stimulant,  car-  I 
minative,  and  stomachic  powder. 

Pulvis  cobbii.  Pulvis  Tunguinensis.  Cobb’s  U 
powder.  Tonquin  powder.  This  once  cele- . 
brated  powder  consists  of  sixteen  grains  oft 
musk,  and  forty-eight  grains  of  cinnabar,  to  be  a 
taken  mixed  in  a  gill  of  arrack.  It  was  re- 1 
garded  as  a  specific  in  hydrophobia. 

Pulvis  Comitis  Warwicensk.  See  Comachinvst 
pulvis. 

Pulvis  contrayerva:  compositus.  Take  ofl 
contrayerva  root,  powdered,  five  ounces;  pre-|j 
pared  shells,  a  pound  and  a  half :  mix.  At 
febrifuge  diaphoretic,  given  in  the  dose  of  from! 
one  to  two  scruples. 

Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio.  Potvder  offa 
burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  Pulvis  opiatusM 
Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  a  drachm  J| 
hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  an  ounce ;  co-H 
chineal,  powdered,  a  drachm  :  mix.  This  pre-|| 
paration  affords  a  convenient  mode  of  exhibitinglq 
small  quantities  of  opium,  ten  grains  containing! 
one  of  the  opium.  It  is  absorbent  and  anodyne  If 

Pulvis  cretas  compositus.  Compoun(i| 
powder  of  chalk.  Pulvis  e  bolo  compositus  siVi  ll 
opio.  Sj)ecies  e  scordio  sine  opio.  Take  of  pre  J 
pared  chalk,  half  a  pound;  cinnamon  barkl  < 
j  four  ounces;  tormentil  root,  acacia  gum,  o| 
j  each  three  ounces;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce  U 
:  reduce  them  separately  into  a  very  fine  powdempi 
,  and  then  mix.  The  dose  is  from  jss.  to 
An  astringent,  carminative,  and  stomachic  pow  ii 
j  der,  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  pyrosi;L4| 
j  and  diseases  arising  from  acidity  of  the  bowehBj 
inducing  much  pain. 

Pulvis  cristas  compositus  cum  opio.  Coin f II 
pound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Take  <  U 
compound  powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  l  a 
half;  hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruplesH 
;  mix.  An  anodyne  astringent.  The  dose  froifM 
one  scruple  to  two. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compositus.  Com  I 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  Take  of  ip> q ifl 
cacuanha  root,  powdered,  hard  opium,  pov  Iti 
dered,  of  each  a  drachm;  sulphate  of  potas  tfl 
powdered,  an  ounce:  mix.  A  diaphoret  Mi 
powder,  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Dover,  whiijuj 
gained  such  repute  in  the  cure  of  rheumatisiuHfl 
and  other  diseases  arising  from  obstructed  peil'i 
spiration  and  spasm.  The  dose  is  from  li t « ii 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  jalapas  compositus.  Compoui|l'i 
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powder  of  jalap.  Take  of  jalap,  three  ounces; 
bitartrate  of  potash,  six  ounces;  ginger,  two 
drachms:  rub  them  separately  to  powder  ;  then 
mix  them.  A  hydragogue  purgative,  in  which 
the  action  of  the  jalap  is  rendered  milder  by  the 
salt.  Dose  from  one  to  two  scruples. 

1’ulvis  kino  compositus.  Compound  pow¬ 
der  of  kino.  Take  of  kino,  1,5  drachms  ;  cin¬ 
namon  bark,  half  an  ounce ;  hard  opium,  a 
drachm  :  reduce  them  separately  to  a  very  line 
powder,  and  then  mix.  The  proportion  of 
opium  this  astringent  contains  is  one  part  in 


twenty.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a 


scruple. 

Pulvis  myrrh.®  compositus.  A  stimulant, 
antispasinodic,  and  emmenagogue  powder,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  grains  to  two 
scruples,  in  uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical 
affections. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  See  Pulvis  corn  u  usti  cum  opio. 

Pulvis  scammonii  coMPostTus.  Compound 
powder  of  scammony.  Take  of  scammony, 
hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces;  gin¬ 
ger-root,  half  an  ounce  :  reduce  them  separately 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix.  From 


ten  to  fifteen  grains  or  a  scruple  are  exhibited 


as  a  stimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe.  A  stimulating 
cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 


Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane.  A 
vermifuge  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  sennje  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  senna.  Pulvis  diasennee.  Take  of 
senna  leaves,  supertartrate  of  potash,  of  each 
two  ounces:  scammony  gum  resin,  half  an 
ounce;  ginger-root,  two  drachms:  reduce  the 

•  scammony  gum  resin  separately,  the  rest  toge¬ 
ther,  lo  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm.  A 

•saline  stimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  stypticus  Helvelii.  See  Slyplicum  Hel- 

•  vetii. 

Pulvis  tragacanth.®  compositus.  Com¬ 
pound  powder  of  tragacanth.  Species  diatraga- 
canthce  frigidee.  Take  of  tragacanth,  powdered, 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  starch,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  half;  sugar,  three  ounces:  powder  the 
starch  and  sugar  together  ;  then  add  the  traga¬ 
canth  and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Tragacanth  is  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
A  very  useful  demulcent  powder,  which  maybe 
given  in  coughs,  diarrhoeas,  strangury,  &c. 

Pumpion.  See  Cucurbita. 

Puncta  lachrymalia.  See  Lachrymal  appa¬ 
ratus. 

PUN’CTA'TUS.  Dotted:  applied  to  parts 
bf  plants,  &c.  ;  as  the  petals  of  the  Melanthium 
mpense,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  Leontodon 
taraxacum. 

PU'NCTUM.  (wot,  i.  n. ;  from  pun  go,  to 
■-nick.)  A  point.  Applied,  in  anatomy,  to 
several  minute  objects. 

Punctum  aureum.  Formerly,  when  a  hernia 
>f  the  intestines  was  reduced  by  an  incision 
nade  through  the  skin  and  membrana  adiposa, 
finite  down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spermatic 


vessels,  a  golden  wire  was  fixed  and  twisted,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  descent  of  any  thing  down  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  This  operation  was  called 
Punctum  aureum. 

Punctum  lac  hr y  male.  See  Lachrymal  ap¬ 

paratus. 

Punctum  saliens.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  heart  in  the  embryo.  See  Ovum. 

PU'NICA.  (a,ee.  f.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Punica  grana'tum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  pomegranate.  Granatum.  Punica — folds 
lanceolatis,  caule,  arboreo,  of  Linnasus.  The 
rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  called  Balaus- 
tine flowers,  are  the  parts  directed  for  medicinal 
use.  In  their  smell  there  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able,  but  to  the  taste  they  are  very  astringent, 
and  have  successfully  been  employed  as  such  in 
diseases,  both  internal  and  external. 

PUNl'CEUS.  (From  punica,  the  pome¬ 
granate,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  peculiar 
colour.)  Puniceal,  or  of  a  fine  bright  red  co¬ 
lour,  like  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  pomegranate. 
See  Colour. 

PUPIL.  ( Papilla,  ce.  f.  ;  from  pupa,  a  babe : 
because  it  reflects  the  diminished  image  of  the 
person  who  looks  upon  it,  like  a  puppet.)  The 
round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris.  See 

Oculus. 

Pupil,  closed.  See  Synizesis. 

PUPILLA'RIS.  (  From  papilla,  the  pupil.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  pupil. 

Papillaris  membrana.  See  Membrana  papil¬ 
laris. 

Papillce  velum.  See  Membrana  pup illaris. 

PURGAME'NTUM.  A  purge. 

PURGATIVE.  Applies  adjectively  and 
substantively  to  whatever  increases  the  peristal¬ 
tic  motion  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  considerably 
increase  the  alvine  evacuations.  See  Cathartic. 

Purging  flax'.  See  Linum  catharticum. 

Purging-nut.  See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PU'RII  ORM.  (  Pur  for  mis ;  from  pus,  and 
forma,  resemblance.)  Resembling  pus. 

Purl.  A  beverage  prepared  by  infusing  com¬ 
mon  wormwood  in  ale. 

Purple  powder  of  Cassius.  See  Aurum. 

PL  IIP  UR  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  Tlopipvpa,  the  name 
of  a  shell  of  a  purple  colour:  hence  purpura,  a 
purple  colour.)  An  efflorescence  consisting  of 
small,  distinct,  purple  specks  and  patches,  at¬ 
tended  with  general  debility,  but  not  always 
with  fever,  which  are  caused  by  an  extravasation 
of  the  vessels  under  the  cuticle.  It  is  divided 
into  the  five  following  species:  — 

1 .  Purpura  simplex. — This  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  petechial,  without  much  disorder  of  the 
constitution,  except  languor,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
and  a  sallow  complexion.  The  petechias  are 
most  numerous  on  the  breast,  inside  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  and  com¬ 
monly  circular.  There  is  no  itching  or  other 
sensation  attending  the  petechias. 

‘2.  Purpura  hcemorrhagica  is  considerably 
more  severe:  the  petechias  are  of  larger  size, 
and  interspersed  with  vibices  and  ecchymoses 
resembling  the  marks  left  by  the  strokes  of  a 
whip,  or  by  violent  bruises.  They  appear  first 
4  A  4 
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on  the  legs,  and  afterwards  on  the  thighs,  arms, 
and  trunk  of  the  hodv ;  the  hands  being  more 
rarely  spotted  with  them,  and  the  face  generally 
free.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  when 
they  first  appear,  but  soon  become  purple  or 
livid  ;  and  when  about  to  disappear  they  change 
to  a  brown  or  yellowish  hue  :  the  cuticle  over 
them  appears  smooth  and  shining,  but  is  not 
sensibly  elevated  ;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  it 
has  been  seen  raised  into  a  sort  of  vesicle,  con- 
taining  black  blood.  This  more  particularly 
happens  in  the  spots  which  appear  on  the  tongue, 
gums,  and  palate,  and  inside  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips,  where  the  cuticle  is  extremely  thin  :  the 
gentlest  pressure  on  the  skin,  even  feeling  the 
pulse,  will  often  produce  a  purple  blotch,  like 
that  which  is  left  after  a  severe  bruise. 

The  same  state  of  habit  which  gives  rise  to 
these  effusions  under  the  cuticle,  produces  like¬ 
wise  copious  discharges  of  blood,  especially  from 
the  internal  parts  :  they  are  often  very  profuse, 
and  suddenly  prove  fatal  ;  but  in  other  cases 
they  are  less  copious  ;  sometimes  returning  every 
day  at  stated  periods,  and  sometimes  less  fre¬ 
quently,  and  at  regular  intervals;  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  slow  and  almost  incessant  oozing  of 
blood.  The  bleeding  occurs  from  the  gums, 
nostrils,  throat,  inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and 
lips,  and  sometimes  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  eyelids,  the  urethra,  and  external  ear ;  and 
also  from  the  internal  cavities  of  the  lungs, 
stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 

This  disease  is  often  preceded  by  great  lassi¬ 
tude,  faintness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs;  but  not 
unfrequently  it  appears  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  good  health.  It  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  extreme  debility  and  depression  of 
spirits ;  the  pulse  is  commonly  feeble,  and  some¬ 
times  quickened;  and  heat,  flushing,  perspir¬ 
ation,  and  other  symptoms  of  febrile  irritation, 
occasionally  attend.  When  the  disease  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  the  patient  becomes  sallow, 
and  much  emaciated ;  and  some  degree  of  oedema 
appears  on  the  lower  extremities,  which  after¬ 
wards  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  This 
disease  is  extremely  uncertain  in  its  duration  :  in 
some  instances  it  has  terminated  in  a  few  days, 
while  in  others  it  has  continued,  not  only  for 
many  months,  but  even  for  years. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  by  no  means 
clearly  ascertained  :  it  occurs  at  every  period  of 
life,  and  in  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  women 
and  in  boys  before  the  age  of  puberty,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  are  employed  in  sedentary  occu¬ 
pations,  and  who  live  in  close  and  crowded 
situations.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  as  a 
sequafia  of  small-pox,  and  of  measles,  and 
sometimes  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  puer¬ 
peral  confinement.  It  is  supposed  that  some 
local  visceral  obstruction  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  in  different  instances,  as  artificial  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging  tend  greatly  to  relieve  it.  The 
ancient  physicians  attributed  the  lncmorrhages 
from  the  nose,  gums,  and  other  parts,  to  the 
morbid  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  purpura  occurring 
in  children  who  are  ill-fed  and  nursed,  and  who 
reside  in  close  places,  or  in  women  shut  up  in 
similar  situations,  and  debilitated  by  anxiety  ot 
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mind,  want  of  proper  food,  and  by  fatigue,  the 
use  of  tonics,  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  wine, 
will  doubtless  he  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  I 
disease,  especially  where  exercise  in  the  open  | 
air  can  be  employed  at  the  same  time,  lint  I 
when  it  occurs  in  adults,  especially  those  who  | 
already  have  the  benefit  of  exercise  in  the  air  of 
the  country,  and  who  have  suffered  no  privation  ) 
with  respect  to  diet,  when  it  is  accompanied  I 
with  a  white  and  loaded  tongue,  a  quick  and  I 
somewhat  small  though  sharp  pulse,  occasional  I 
chills  and  heats,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever-  A 
ishness,  however  moderate,  and  if  there  he  at  J 
the  same  time  fixed  internal  pains,  a  dry  cough,  | 
and  an  irregular  state  of  the  bowels  (symptoms  I 
which  may  be  presumed  to  indicate  some  local  t 
congestion),  then  the  administration  of  tonic  i 
medicines,  particularly  wine,  cinchona,  and  i. 
other  warmer  tonics,  will  be  found  inefficacious,  b 
if  not  decidedly  injurious.  In  such  cases,  free  |i 
and  repeated  doses  of  medicines  containing  the  u 
submuriate  of  mercury,  and  regulated  by  their  i, 
effects  on  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  anil  tr 
by  the  appearance  of  the  excretions  from  the  1 
intestines,  will  be  found  most  beneficial. 

If  the  pains  are  fixed,  the  marks  of  febrile  ft 
irritation  considerable,  and  the  spontaneous 
haemorrhage  not  profuse,  local  or  general  blood- 
letting  may  be  employed  with  great  benefit,  (t i 
especially  in  robust  adults.  When  the  urgency  pi 
of  haemorrhagic  tendency  has  been  diminished  lit 
by  these  means,  the  constitution  rallies,  though  i 
not  rapidly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mineral  pi 
acids,  and  cinchona  or  casearilla,  or  some  pre-  p 
paration  of  iron,  together  with  moderate  exercise  ij 
and  nutritious  diet. 

3.  Purpura  urticans  is  distinguished  by  com-  pi 
mencing  in  the  form  of  rounded  and  reddish  ti 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  resembling  wheals,  I 
which  are  not  accompanied,  like  the  wheals  of  II 
urticaria,  by  any  sensation  of  tingling  and  itch-  ii 
ing.  These  tumours  gradually  dilate;  butl 
within  one  or  two  days  they  subside  to  the  level  ill 
of  the  surrounding  cuticle,  and  their  hue  be-l* 
comes  darker,  and  at  length  livid.  They  are M 
most  common  on  the  legs,  where  they  appearll 
with  petechias,  but  also  appear  on  the  arms, H 
thighs,  breast,  &c. 

It  usually  occurs  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  lasts  from  three  to  live  weeks.  SomelH: 
oedema  of  the  extremities  usually  acconipnnieslj 
it,  and  it  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  still'nessli 
and  weight  of  the  limbs.  The  same  rules  ollll 
treatment  apply  to  this  as  to  the  prccedingkp 
varieties  of  the  disease. 

4.  Purpura  senilis  appears  principally  alongtfl 
the  outside  of  the  fore-arm,  in  elderly  women  Dv 
in  successive  dark  purple  blotches,  of  an  irre-j  jo 
gular  form,  and  various  magnitude :  each  oil  B 
these  continues  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  whertfl 
the  extravnsated  blood  is  absorbed. 

Tonics  or  any  other  expedient  do  not  appeal! 
to  exert  any  influence  over  the  eruption. 

5.  Purpura  contagiosa  is  an  eruption  of  petel  1C 
cilia  which  occasionally  accompanies  typhoid  (t 
fevers:  where  they  occur  in  close  situations,  the;), in 
are  merely  symptomatic,  and  are  very  rarely  seem  (I 

l’uiiruitA  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Manfl 
writers  term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the  pus  I 
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tules  arc  white,  purpura  alba ;  and,  when  they 
are  red,  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  scoimuTiCA.  The  dark-colourcd 
blotches  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  scurvy. 

PURPU'IIEUS.  Purple:  applied  to  de¬ 
signate  a  particular  colour.  See  Colour. 

Pukpu  me  acid.  Acidum  purpuricum.  The 
exetemen ts  ot  the  H oa  constrictor  serpent  con¬ 
tain  lithic  acid.  Dr.  Prout  found  that,  on 
digesting  this,  or  the  same  acid  from  urinary 
calculi,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  the  lithic  acid  is  dissolved, 
forming  a  beautiful  purple  liquid.  The  excess 
of  nitric  acid  being  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
and  the  whole  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation, 
the  colour  ot  the  solution  becomes  of  a  deeper 
purple;  and  dark  red  granular  crystals,  some¬ 
times  ot  a  greenish  hue  externally,  soon  begin 
to  separate  in  abundance.  These  crystals  are  a 
compound  of  ammonia  with  the  acid  principle 
in  question.  The  ammonia  was  displaced  by 
digesting  the  salt  in  a  solution  of  caustic  pot 
ash,  till  the  red  colour  entirely  disappeared. 
This  alkaline  solution  was  then  gradually  drop¬ 
ped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which,  uniting 
with  the  potash,  left  the  acid  principle  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

This  acid  principle  is  likewise  produced  from 
lithic  acid  by  chlorine,  and  also,  but  with  more 
difficulty,  by  iodine.  Dr.  Prout,  the  discoverer 
of  this  new  acid,  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  called  it  purpuric  acid,  because  its 
saline  compounds  have  for  the  most  part  a  red 
or  purple  colour. 

Phis  acid,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding  pro¬ 
cess,  usually  exists  in  the*  form  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  or  cream  colour; 
and  when  examined  with  a  magnifier,  especially 
under  water,  appears  to  possess  a  pearly  lustre. 

It  has  no  smell  nor  taste.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  considerably  above  water.  It  is  scarcely 
-soluble  in  water.  One  tenth  of  a  grain,  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time  in  1000  grains  of  water, 
"as  not  entirely  dissolved.  The  water,  how¬ 
ever,  assumed  a  purple  tint,  probably,  Dr.  Prout 
t.iinks,  from  the  formation  of  a  little  purpurate 
of  ammonia.  Purpuric  acid  is  insoluble  in 
lalkohol  and  ether.  The  mineral  acids  dissolve 
it  only  when  they  are  concentrated. 

Purslane.  See  Portulacu. 

PURULENT.  (Purulens ;  from  pus.)  Of 
•the  nature  of  pus. 

Purulent  ophthalmia.  See  Ophthalmitis. 

PUS.  (us,  vris.  n.  ;  pi.  pura.  ndos.)  Mat¬ 
ter.  A  whitish,  bland,  cream-like  fluid,  heavier 
tian  water,  found  in  abscesses,  or  on  the  surface 
'0  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to  its 
nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus,  scrofulous, 
Serous,  and  ichorous  pus,  Ac. 

I  us  taken  from  a  healthy  ulcer,  near  the 
■source  of  circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or  breast, 
readily  separates  from  the  surface  of  the  sore, 

>e granulations  underneath  being  small,  pointed’ 

.  ot  '?  fiori/1  red  colour,  and  has  the  following 
properties :  it  is  nearly  of  the  consistence  of 
'-ream;  ,s  of  a  white  colour;  lias  a  mawkish 
’;  ani*>  "ken  cold,  is  inodorous;  but,  when 
1  Aarm,  has  a  peculiar  smell.  Examined  in  a 
"icroscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, _ 
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of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colourless  fluid  ; 
the  globules  are  probably  white,  at  least  they 
appear  to  have  some  degree  of  opacity.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  It 
does  not  readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  evaporates  to  dryness,  but  does  not 
coagulate.  It  does  not  unite  with  water  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
yet,  if  kept  in  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it 
rises  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  water,  and 
lemains  mixed  with  it,  even  after  having  been 
allowed  to  cool,  the  globules  being  decomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  which  affect  the  ulcer 
that  forms  it ;  such  as  the  degree  of  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  also  its  nature,  whether  healthy 
or  unhealthy  ;  and  these  depend  upon  the  state 
of  health,  and  strength  of  the  parts  yielding  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence  and 
ii  ritability  than  from  any  absolute  disease  ;  many 
specific  diseases,  in  healthy  constitutions,  pro¬ 
ducing  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  specific  quality.  Thus,  the  matter 
from  a  gonorrhoea,  from  the  small-pox  pustules, 
oi  the  chicken-pock,  has  the  same  appearance, 
and  seems  to  be  made  up  of  similar  parts,  con¬ 
sisting  of  globules  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid, 
like  common  pus  ;  the  specific  properties  of  each 
of  these  poisons  being  superadded  to  those  of 
pus.  Matter  from  a  cancer  may  be  considered 
as  an  exception  ;  but  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  never 
in  a  healthy  state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the  nature 
of  the  inflammation,  the  pus  is  made  of  globules 
and  flaky  particles,  floating  in  a  transparent 
fluid;  and  globules  and  flakes  are  in  different 
proportions,  according  to  the  degree  ofindolence : 
this  is  particularly  observable  in  scrofulous  ab¬ 
scesses,  preceded  by  a  small  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  I'll  at  this  flaky  appearance  is  no  part 

o  true  pus,  is  well  illustrated  by  observing,  that 
the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  globules  is  greatest 
where  there  is  the  least  inflammation:  and  in 
those  abscesses  that  sometimes  occur,  which  have 
not  been  preceded  by  any  inflammation  at  all 
the  contents  are  wholly  made  up  of  a  curdy  or 
flaky  substance  of  different  degrees  of  consis¬ 
tence,  which  is  not  considered  to  be  pus,  from  its 
not  having  the  properties  stated  in  the  definition 
of  that  fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  be  in  health 
to  form  good  pus  ;  for  very  slight  changes  in 
the  general  health  are  capable  of  producing  an 
alteration  in  it,  and  even  of  preventing  its  being 
formed  at  all,  and  substituting  in  its  place  co¬ 
agulating  lymph. 

'Ibis  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in  the 
lower  extremities,  owing  to  their  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  circulation  rendering  them 
weaker.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  distance  alone  has  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed  are,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  all  reducible  to  one,  which  is 
the  state  of  parts  consequent  to  inflammation.’ 
I'or,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  observes  Sir  Ii! 
Home,  pus  has  in  no  instance  been  met  with 
unless  preceded  by  inflammation;  and  although 
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in  some  cases  a  fluid  lias  been  formed  independ¬ 
ent  of  preceding  inflammation,  it  differs  from 
pus  in  many  of  its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the  form¬ 
ation  of  pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
periods  which  are  found,  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  intervene  between  a  healthy  or 
natural  state  of  the  parts,  and  the  presence  of 
that  fluid  after  the  application  of  some  irritating 
substance  to  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular  parts, 
where  blood-vessels  are  divided,  the  first  process 
which  takes  place  is  the  extravasation  of  red 
blood  ;  the  second  is  the  exudation  of  coagu¬ 
lating  lymph,  which  afterwards  becomes  vascular; 
and  the  third,  the  formation  of  matter,  which 
last  does  not  in  common  take  place  in  less  than 
two  days  :  the  precise  time  will,  however,  vary 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  at  the 
time. 

If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a  cu- 
ticular  surface  upon  which  it  raises  a  blister,  pus 
will  be  formed  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  As 
pus  and  mucus  greatly  resemble  each  other, 
several  pathologists  have  exercised  their  ingenuity 
to  find  a  criterion  between  them.  According  to 
Dr.  C.  Darwin,  the  following  chemical  distinc¬ 
tions  are  to  be  depended  upon: — 1.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed 
by  water,  which  precipitates  the  pus.  Sulphuric 
acid  also  dissolves  mucus;  but  the  addition  of 
water  separates  it  in  flakes,  which  float  upon  the 
surface.  2.  Pus  is  diffusible  through  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  through  water  and  brine; 
but  mucus  is  not.  3.  Caustic  alkalis  dissolve 
both  pus  and  mucus  ;  but,  when  W'ater  is  added, 
a  difference  is  exhibited,  the  pus  becoming  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  not  the  mucus.  Professor  Brande 
states,  however,  that  he  has  not  found  the  last  of 
these  alleged  criteria  accurate;  and  that,  even 
supposing  all  these  statements  coriect,  they  aie 
of  no  practical  utility  ;  because  where  pus  is 
mixed  with  mucus  in  various  proportions,  the 
tests  are  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  distinguish  it. 

Another  test  of'  pus  has  been  recommended 
by  Grasmeyer.  Triturate  the  substance  to  be 
examined  w  ith  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wutci  , 
then  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass.  If 
pus  be  present,  a  transparent  jelly  subsides  in  a 
few  hours,  which  is  not  the  case  where  only 
mucus  is  present.  These  experiments  repeated 
bv  Mr.  Brande  did  not  yield  satisfactory  results. 
The  late  Dr.  T.  Young  proposed  an  optical  test, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  very  certain  one.  He 
very  justly  regards  the  globules  as  the  essential 
characteristic  of  pus;  and  it  is  from  their  pre¬ 
sence  that  the  test  about  to  be  described  is  de¬ 
rived,  while  the  colour  indicates  that  there  is  no 
mixture  of  blood.  If  we  put  a  small  quantity 
of  the  substance  to  be  examined  between  two 
pieces  of  plate  glass,  and  holding  it  near  the 
eve,  look  through  it  at  a  distant  candle,  we  shall 
observe  the  appearance,  even  in  the  day-time,  of 
a  bright  circular  corona  of  colours,  ol  winch  the 
candle  is  the  centre;  a  red  area,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  green,  and  this  again  by  another  of 
red  ;  the  colours  being  so  much  the  brighter,  as 
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the  globules  are  more  numerous  and  more  equa¬ 
ble.  If  the  substance  be  simply  mucus,  there 
will  be  no  rings  of  colours,  although  sometimes 
there  is  a  sufficient  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
particles  even  in  mucus,  to  cause  the  appearance 
of  a  reddish  area  only  about  the  candle. 

Much  less  importance  is  now  attached  to  these 
criteria  than  formerly.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  of  great  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis, 
which,  however,  in  the  present  day,  is  deduced 
from  much  more  certain  data.  See  Phthisis. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  of  pus,  see  Ab¬ 
scess. 

Pustula  oris.  See  Aphtha. 

PU'STULE.  ( Pustula ,  a  little  pustule  ;  I 
from  pus,  matter.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  I 
sometimes  globate,  sometimes  colloidal  in  its  j 
form,  and  containing  pus  or  lymph,  which  is  in  [ 
general  discoloured. 

Pustules  are  various  in  their  size,  but  the  | 
diameter  of  the  largest  seldom  exceeds  two  I 
lines.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  pus-  i 
tides,  properly  distinguished  in  medical  authors,  t 
by  specific  appellations  ;  as, 

1.  Phlyzacium,  a  small  pustule  containing  j 
pus,  and  raised  on  a  bard,  circular,  inflamed  jp 
base  of  a  vivid  red  colour.  It  is  succeeded  by  [i 
a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab. 

2.  Psydracium,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  a  in 
minute  pustule,  irregularly  circumscribed,  pro-  |j 
ducing  but  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  1 1 
terminating  in  a  laminated  scab.  .Many  of  W 
these  pustules  usually  appear  together,  and  be-  I  1 
come  confluent.  When  mature,  they  contain 
pus;  and,  after  breaking,  discharge  a  thin  A  | 
watery  humour.  Pustules  originate  from  an  Li 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  consequent  fji 
partial  effusion  of  purulent  matter  under  the  I -I 
cuticle,  by  which  the  latter  is  elevated  intofl 
small  circumscribed  tumours.  Sometimes  se-U 
veral  of  these  elevations  arise  upon  a  commonpi 
inflamed  surface;  but  most  frequently,  the  in- II 
(lamination  of  the  base  of  each  is  distinct  and  I: 
circumscribed.  They  often  terminate  in  aH 
scabby  incrustation,  varying  in  hardness  accord-)  a 
ing  to  the  various  tenacity  of  the  containcdHJ 
fluid,  and  sometimes  in  superficial  ulceration.il 
The  genera  impetigo,  porrigo,  ecthyma,  variola, II 
and  scabies,  which  Dr.  Willan  includes  undetH 
the  order  of  pustula:,  have  nothing  in  commonuli 
in  their  character,  except  the  appearance  of  pus-ill 
tides  in  some  stage  of  their  progress  ;  for  sottull 
are  contagious  and  others  not,  some  are  acutilll 
and  others  chronic. 

PUTA'MEN.  (eu,  inis.  n.  ;  from  puto,  to'  ta 
cut.)  The  bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable;  a4|l 
the  walnut.  See  Juglans  regia. 

Putami'neje.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Linjiil 
nauis’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  cm  1, 19 
bracing  those  which  have  an  outer  shell,  o u id 
putamen,  over  a  hard  fruit;  as  in  Ca/ijuaW.'IH 
and  Merisoma. 

PUTREFACTION.  ( Putrcfactio ;  front  W 
pulrcfacio,  to  make  rotten,  to  cause  to  putrefyftfl 
Putrid  fermentation.  Putrefactive  fermentation!  la: 
The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  anl  |ni 
vegetable  matters  attended  with  a  foetid  cxhalalp 
tion.  The  solid  and  the  fluid  matters  are  re#t  » 
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solved  inlo  gaseous  compounds  and  vapours, 
which  escape,  and  earthy  matters,  which  remain. 
The  requisites  to  this  process  are —  1.  A  certain 
degree  of  humidity.  2.  The  access  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  :i.  A  certain  degree  of  heat:  hence 
the  abstraction  of  the  air  and  water,  or  humidity, 
by  drying,  or  its  fixation  by  cold,  by  salt,  sugar, 
spices,  &c.,  will  counteract  the  process  of  putre¬ 
faction,  and  favour  the  preservation  of  food,  on 
which  principle  some  patents  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Tt/phus. 

I’YLO'RIC.  (Pyloricus  ;  from  pylorus.) 
Belonging  to  the  pylorus. 

Pylouic  artery.  Arteria  pylorica.  A 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

P  '1  LO'RUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  ttuAtj,  an 
entrance,  and  uipeui,  to  guard :  because  it  guards, 
as  it  were,  the  entrance  of  the  bowels.)  The 
inferior  aperture  of  the  stomach,  which  opens 
into  the  intestines. 

Pyopoie'tic.  (From  iruor,  pus,  and  iroitai, 
to  make.)  Suppurative. 

Pyorkhce'a.  ( From  irvov,  pus,  and  peu,  to 
flow.)  A  purulent  discharge. 

Pyotu'iiia.  (From  iruov,  pus,  and  ovpov, 
urine.)  Pyuria.  A  purulent  state  of  the  urine. 

PYRA'MIDAL.  ( Pyramidalis  :  so  called 
from  its  form. )  Of  the  figure  of  a  pyramid. 

Pyramidalia  corpora.  See  Corpus  pyrami- 
dale. 

PYRAMID  A  LIS.  (From  7r  vpa/xis,  a  py- 
raniid.)  A  muscle  in  the  front  of  the  belly. 
Fallopius,  who  is  considered  as  the  first  accurate 

■  describer  of  this  muscle,  gave  it  the  name  of 
pyramidalis,  from  its  shape  :  hence  it  is  called 
pyramidalis  Fa/lopii,  by  Douglas.  But  Vesa- 
lius  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and 

Uo  have  described  it  as  a  part  of  the  rectus.  It 
is  called  pyramidalis  vel  succenturiatus,  by  Cow- 
per.  It  is  a  very  small  muscle,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  forepart  of  the  rectus,  and  is 
: covered  by  the  same  aponeurosis  that  forms  the 
i anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  that  muscle.  It 
mrises,  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  upper 
:and  forepart  of  the  os  pubis.  From  this  origin, 
•which  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth, 
its  fibres  ascend  somewhat  obliquely,  to  be  in- 

■  serted  into  the  linea  alba,  and  inner  edge  of  the 
rectus,  commonly  at  about  the  distance  of  two 
ditches  from  the  pubes,  and  frequently  at  a 
tgreater  or  less  distance,  but  always  below  the 
•umbilicus.  In  some  subjects  the  pyramidalis 
as  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides ;  and  when  this 
•happens,  the  internal  oblique  is  usually  found 
•to  be  of  greater  thickness  at  its  lower  part.  Now' 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  two  at  one 
‘side,  and  only  one  at  the  other ;  and  Sabatier 
has  even  seen  tw'o  on  each  side.  Fallopius, 
and  many  others  after  him,  have  considered  it 
as  the  congener  of  the  internal  oblique  ;  but  its 
■use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the 
•rectus. 

Pyramidalis  faciei.  See  Levator  labii  supc- 
fioris  alecque  nasi. 

Pvrknoi' des.  (From  irupyv,  a  kernel,  and 
*7m>  likeness:  so  called  from  its  kernel-like 
enape. )  Kernel-shaped:  applied  to  the  odon- 
otd  process  of  the  second  vertebra. 
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Pyrete'rium.  (From  irvp,  fire,  and  ttj pew> 
to  keep.)  The  fire-hole  of  a  furnace. 

l’Y  llE'TII  RUM.  (t tin,  i.  n.  ;  from  irvp, 
fire,  because  of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root.)  See 
A  lithe  inis  pyre  thrum . 

Pyrethrum  sylvestre.  See  Achillea. 

PYRE'TIC.  (Pyreticus ;  from  irvp,  fire.) 
Appertaining  to  fever. 

PYRETO'LOGY.  ( Pyretologia ,  <v.  f.  • 
from  irvperos,  fever,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  fevers. 

PYllE'XIA.  (n,  e.  f.  ;  from  irvp,  fire.) 
Fever. 

PvRExia?.  Febrile  diseases.  The  first  class 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology  ;  characterised  by  frequency 
ot  pulse  after  a  cold  shivering,  with  increase  of 
heat,  and  especially,  among  other  impaired  func¬ 
tions,  a  diminution  of  strength. 

PYRE'XIAL.  ( Pyre  A  a  l  is ;  from  pyrexia, 
fever.)  Febrile.  Appertaining  to  fever. 

PY'RIFORM.  ( Pyriformis ;  from  pyrus,  the 
pear,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Pear-like;  pear- 
shaped. 

I?Y  RIFO'RMIS.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear,  and 
forma,  a  shape :  shaped  like  a  pear.)  A  small 
radiated  muscle  of  the  pelvis,  situated  under  the 
glutams  maximus,  along  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  glutams  minimus.  Periformis,  seu  iliacus 
externus,  of  Douglas  and  Cow'per.  Spigelius 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  name  to  this  muscle, 
which  he  called  pyriformis,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  pear.  It  is  the  pyriformis  sive 
pyramidalis,  of  Winslow.  It  arises  by  three  and 
sometimes  four  tendinous  and  fleshy  origins, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this 
part  of  it  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these  ori¬ 
gins  the  muscle  grow-s  narrower,  and  passing 
out  of  the  pelvis,  below  the  niche  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ilium,  from  which  it  receives  a  few' 
fleshy  fibres,  is  inserted  by  a  roundish  tendon, 
of  an  inch  in  length,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity,  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  in  moving  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  moving  it  a  little  upwards. 

PYRMONT.  The  name  of  a  village  in  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  in  Germany,  which  has  a 
celebrated  acidulous  chalybeate  water.  Pyrmont 
water,  Aqua  Pyrmontana,  is  of  an  agreeable, 
though  strongly  acidulated  taste,  and°emits  a 
large  portion  of  gas,  which  affects  the  persons 
who  attend  at  the  well,  and  also  those  who  drink 
the  fluid,  with  a  sensation  somewhat  resemblin'!- 
that  produced  by  intoxication.  The  Pyrmont 
water  contains  muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia  ; 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia;  carbonates  of 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  a  quantity  of  free 
carbonic  acid.  The  diseases  in  which  this  mi¬ 
neral  water  may  be  advantageously  used,  are 
the  same  as  those  for  which  the  Spa,  and  others 
of  the  acidulated  chalybeates,  are  resorted  to 
that  is,  all  cases  of  debility  which  require  an  ac¬ 
tive  tonic  not  permanently  heating ;  as  various 
disorders  in  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  bi¬ 
lious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  and  complaints 
that  originate  from  obstructed  menstruation. 
The  quantity  of  the  water  drunk,  is  two,  three 
or  more  English  pints  in  the  morning.  Rs 
common  operation  is  by  urine;  but,  if  taken 
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copiously,  it  generally  proves  laxative ;  and  | 
when  it  has  not  this  effect,  and  that  effect  is  I 
wanted,  they  commonly  mix,  with  the  first  glass 
drunk  in  the  morning,  from  one  to  five  or  six 
drachms  of  some  purging  salts. 

PY'RO-ACE'TIC.  (  Pyro-aceticus  :  so  called 
because  it  is  an  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  fire.)  Appertaining  to  the  acid  so  called. 

Pyuo-acetic  spirit.  Pyro -acetic  cetlier.  A 
substance  obtained  along  with  acetic  acid  by  j 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  acetates.  It  j 
was  first  observed  by  Derosne.  When  pure,  it  j 
is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid  of  a  peculiar  pene-  | 
trating  odour.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0'792.  It  boils  at  132°.  It  [ 
mixes  readily  with  water,  alkohol,  atther,  and 
turpentine.  It  is  called  pyro -acetic,  because  it  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  fire,  ttvp,  on  the  acetic  | 
acid. 

Pyro-ci'tric  acid.  Acidum  pyro-citricum. 
An  acid  obtained  by  M.  Lassaigne  by  subject¬ 
ing  citric  acid  to  destructive  distillation,  satu¬ 
rating  the  acid  liquor  which  results  with  lime, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  oxalic 
acid.  A  peculiar  acid  is  thus  set  free,  which  is 
the  pyro-citric. 

Pyro-ca'i.lic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  gallic  acid. 

Pyro-ki'nic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  kinic  acid. 

l’Y'ROLA.  (ft,  re.  f.  ;  from  pyrus,  a  pear: 
so  named  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  pear-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  winter- 
green.  See  Pyrola  rot  undifolia. 

1'yrola  roti: NDiroLiA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  round-leaved  winter-green.  This  elegant 
little  plant,  common  in  our  woods,  is  now  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  possesses 
gently  astringent  qualities,  and  has  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste. 

Pyrola  umbellata.  The  exotic  species  is  a 
strong  diuretic.  The  leaves  are  infused  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  the  tea  drunk  rather  freely. 

Pyroligneous  acid.  Acidum pyrolignosum. 
Pyrolignous  acid.  In  the  destructive  distillation 
of  any  kind  of  wood,  an  acid  is  obtained,  which 
was  formerly  called  acid  spirit  of  wood,  but  now 
pyroligneous  acid.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
showed  that  this  acid  was  merely  the  acetic,  con¬ 
taminated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen. 
See  Acetum. 

Pyroli'thic  acid.  Pyro- uric  acid  When  uric 
acid  concretions  are  distilled  in  a  retort,  silvery 
white  plates  sublime.  These  are  pyrolithate  of 
ammonia.  When  their  solution  is  poured  into 
that  of  subacetate  of  lead,  a  pyrolithate  of  lead 
falls,  which,  after  proper  washing,  is  to  be  shaken 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  now  a 
solution  "of  pvrolithic  acid,  which  yields  small 
acicular  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Pyroma'i.ic  acid.  Acidum  pyromalicum. 
When  malic  or  sorbic  acid,  for  they  are  the 
same,  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  an  acid  sublimate, 
in  white  needles,  appears  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  an  acid  liquid  distils  into  the  receiver. 


This  liquid,  by  evaporation,  affords  crystals' 
constituting  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  above 
name  has  been  given. 

Py'komjcco'nic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
meconic  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

PYIIOMU'CIC.  ( Pyromucic  us ;  from  trap, 
fire,  and  mucic  acid.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
peculiar  acid  so  called. 

Pyromucic  acid.  Acidum  pyromucicum. 
Pyromucous  acid.  This  acid  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  distillation  of  mucic  acid. 

Pyromucous  acid.  See  Pyromucic  acid. 

PYRO'METEIl.  ( Pyrometrum ,  i.  n.  ; 
from  7r up,  fire,  and  geTpov,  measure.)  To  mea¬ 
sure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the 
thermometer  cannot  be  applied,  there  have  been 
other  instruments  invented  by  different  philoso¬ 
phers  :  these  are  called  pyrometers.  The  most 
celebrated  instrument  of  this  kind,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  in¬ 
vented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

FYRO'PHOIIUS.  An  artificial  product, 
which  takes  fire  or  becomes  ignited  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

PYRO' SIS.  (/.?,  is.  f.  ;  from  irvpou,  to 
burn.)  A  disease  called  in  Scotland  the  water- 
brash  ;  in  England,  black- water:  known  by  a 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  with 
copious  eructation,  generally  of  a  watery  insipid 
fluid.  See  Cardialgia. 

Pyrosorbic  acid.  See  Pyromalic  acid. 

Pyrotartaric  acid.  Acidum  pyrotartari- 
cum.  Into  a  coated  glass  retort  introduce 
tartar,  or  rather  tartaric  acid,  till  it  is  half  fu 
and  fit  to  it  a  tubulated  receiver.  Apply  heat, 
which  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  redness. 
Pyrotartaric  acid  of  a  brown  colour,  from  im¬ 
purity,  is  found  in  the  liquid  products,  which 
is  to  be  purified  by  evaporation,  solution,  and 
filtration,  several  times. 

Pyrote'ciinia.  (From  Trap,  fire,  and  re^rr], 
an  art.)  Formerly  applied  to  chemistry,  or  that 
art  by  which  the  properties  of  bodies  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  fire,  but  now  used  to  designate  the 
art  of  making  fireworks. 

Pyro'tica.  (From  irvpow,  to  bum.)  Caus-j 
tics. 

Pyro-uric  acid.  See  Pyrolilltic  acid. 

PY'RUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria 
Order,  Pentagynia. 

Pyrus  communis.  The  pear-tree.  Tin 
fruit  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  apple,  but  mori 
delicately  flavoured.  Its  juice,  when  ferinented|  jo 
forms  perry.  Pears,  when  ripe,  are  easy  o 
digestion,  when  not  taken  in  excess. 

Pyrus  cydonia.  The  systematic  name  ojji 
the  quince-tree.  The  fruit  is  termed  Cydoniun] 
malum,  or  quince.  The  tree  which  affords  thi 
fruit  is  the  Pyrus  —  folds  integerrimis,  Jloribitl 
solituriis,  of  Linnaius.  Quince  seeds  are  direetei| 
by  the  London  College  to  be  made  into  a  tie 
cuction,  which  is  recommended  in  aphthou 
affections,  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  an 
fauces. 

Pyrus  mai.us.  The  systematic  name  of  thj 
apple-tree.  The  common  crab-tree  is  the  paid 
of  all  the  vast  variety  of  apples  at  present  cu 
tivated.  Apples,  in  general,  when  ripe,  aflbrl 
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a  pleasant  and  easily  digestible  fruit  for  the 
table  ;  but,  when  the  stomach  is  weak,  they  are 
very  apt  to  remain  unaltered  for  some  days,  and 
to  produce  dyspepsia.  Sour  fruits  are  to  be 
considered  as  unwholesome,  except  when  boiled 
or  baked,  and  rendered  soft  and  mellow  with 
the  addition  of  sugar. 

I’yu'i.ca.  (From  iruov,  pits,  and  eA/rco,  to 
draw.)  Medicines  which  draw  pus  towards  the 
surface. 

1’yu  t.cum.  (From  trvov,  pus,  and  c-Arcce,  to 
draw.)  An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus  from 
the  cavity  of  any  sinuous  ulcer.  The  instrument 
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I  so  called  by  Ambroise  Pare  and  other  old  sur- 
I  geons,  was  a  kind  ot  syringe.  Galen  mentions 
a  pyulcum,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  sort  of  in¬ 
strument  it  was. 

Pyuria.  See  Pyoturia. 

P yxaca/nth a.  (From  m i£os,  the  box  tree, 
and  atcavtia,  a  thorn.)  The  barberry,  or  thorny 
box-tree. 

PVXIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  so  called  because  it 
was  made  of  the  wood  of  the7ru{oj,  or  box-tree.) 
Properly  a  box  ;  but,  from  its  resemblance,  the 
cavity  of  the  hip-bone,  or  acetabulum,  has  been 
sometimes  so  called. 


Q. 


P.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  placet 
as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contraction  for  quantum  sufficiat 
ns  much  as  may  sulfice. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis,  a 
much  as  you  will. 

QUA  DRA'NGULA  R.  Quadranguluris 
.Fom -cornered  :  often  used  to  express  the  torn 
of  muscles,  leaves,  A  c.  The  receptacle  of  thi 
i Dorstenia  Houstonii ,  and  contrayerva,  is  qua¬ 
drangular. 

Quadrates.  See  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
QUA D R A  PUS.  (  From  quadra,  a  square  : 
■so  called  from  its  figure.)  Square -figured. 

Quadratus  femoris.  A  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis.  Ii 
•is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but  not  of  tilt 
shape  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is 
Situated  immediately  below  the  gemini.  It 
mses  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  external 
surface  and  lower  edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  by  short  tendinous 
res  into  a  ridge  which  is  seen  extending  from 
the  basis  of  the  trochanter  major  to  that  of  the 
trochanter  minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring  the  os 
emons  outwards. 

Quadratus  genre.  See  Plalisma-myoides. 
Quadratus  labii  inferioris.  See  Depressor  labii 
\nfenoris. 

Quadratus  lc.iiborum.  Quadratus,  seu 
tumbans  externus,  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  situ- 
lted  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  is 
1  small,  fiat,  and  oblong  muscle,  that  has  got 
'  >e  name  of  quadratus,  from  its  shape,  which  is 
'  an  ‘ri'cgular  square.  It  is  situated 
laterally,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  It 
irises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  about  two 
'cnes  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine  of 
,'p '  Ulm\  *rom  l,ns  broad  origin  it  ascends 
>  iquely  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  trans- 
erse  processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar 
Int0  ,he  lower  edge  of  the  last  rib, 
by  a  small  tendon  that  passes  up  under 
«  diaphragm,  into  the  side  of  the  last  vertebra 

waws  h  V  When  th'S  nets  singlv.it 

■  the  loins  to  one  side  :  when  both  muscles 
,  they  serve  to  support  the  spine,  and  perhaps 


to  bend  it  forwards.  In  laborious  respiration, 
the  quadratus  lumborum  may  assist  in  pulling 
down  the  ribs. 

Quadratus  maxilla;  inferioris.  See  Plalysma - 
myoides. 

Quadratus  radii.  See  Pronator  radii-qua- 
dratus. 

Quadridenta'tus.  (From  quatuor,  four, 
and  dens,  a  tooth.)  Four-toothed. 

Quadri'fidus.  (From  quatuor,  and  fmdo, 
to  cleave.)  Four-cleft. 

Quadriga.  (From  quatuor,  four,  and  ju- 
\sum,  a  yoke.)  A  bandage  which  resembles 
!  the  trappings  of  a  four-horse  cart. 

I  QuadkilobaTus.  (From  quatuor,  and  lo- 
batus,  lobed.)  Four-lobed. 

Quadrilocula'ius.  (From  quatuor,  and 
/ocularis,  liaving  cells.)  Quadiilocular,  or  four- 
celled. 

Quadriparti  tus.  (From  quatuor,  and  pur- 
titus,'  divided.)  Quadripartite;  having  four 
divisions. 

Quadriva'lvus.  Quadrivalve,  or  haviim-  four 
valves.  ° 

QUADRU'MANA.  (Quatuor,  four,  and 
mantis,  a  hand.)  An  order  of  niannniferous 
animals  which  have  four  liands,  as  monkeys. 

Qua'dkuped.  ( Quadrvpes ,  dis.  ;  from  qua- 
tuor,  four,  and  pcs,  a  foot.)  An  animal  having 
four  feet.  I  he  term  is  generally  confined  to 
mammiferous  animals  having  four  feet.  Thus 
a  spider  has  four  feet,  but  we  do  not  call  it  a 
quadruped. 

QUA II AN TI'NE.  (From  the  Italian  qua- 
rantana,  which  is  from  quaranta,  forty,  because 
forty  days  is  its  ordinary  duration.)  The  term 
during  which  persons  or  goods  coining  from  an 
infected  port  are  kept  from  landing,  or  confined 
in  a  lazzaretto.  The  term  of  the  quarantine  is 
often  not  nearly  so  long  as  forty  days. 

Qua  us.  A  gall-stone.  —  lluland. 

QUA'llTAN.  ( Quartanvs ,  fourth.)  Oc¬ 
curring  every  fourth  day.  See  Ague. 

Quarta'kius.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon 
A  quart. 

QUARTA'TION.  Ail  operation  in  assay¬ 
ing,  by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made 
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equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  another 
tiling. 

QUA'SSIA.  (a,  <r.  f.  ;  from  a  slave  of  the 
name  of  Quassi,  who  first  used  it  with  uncom¬ 
mon  success  as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  malig¬ 
nant  endemic  fevers  which  frequently  prevailed 
at  Surinam.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Dccandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  bitter 
quassia.  See  Quassia  amara. 

Quassia  amara.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bitter  quassia  tree.  Quassia  — Jloribus  her- 
maphroditis,  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  Jbtiolis  oppo- 
sdis,  sessilibus,  petiolo  articulato  alatu,  Jloribus 
racemosis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root,  bark,  and 
wood  of  this  tree  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  tree  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  particularly  of 
Surinam,  and  also  of  some  of  the  West  India 
islands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous:  they  may 
be  medically  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the 
wood,  which  is  now  most  generally  employed, 
and  seems  to  differ  from  the  bark  in  being  less 
intensely  bitter  :  the  latter  is,  therefore,  thought 
to  be  a  more  powerful  medicine.  Quassia  has 
no  sensible  odour  ;  its  taste  is  that  of  a  pure 
bitter,  more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  known  substance  ;  it  imparts 
its  virtues  more  completely  to  watery  than  to 
spirituous  menstrua,  and  its  infusions  are  not 
blackened  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  watery  extract  is  from  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of 
the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  spirituous  about  a 
twenty-fourth.  This  bitter  extract  has  been 
considered  as  a  principle  sui  generis,  and  named 
quassina.  Quassia,  as  before  observed,  derived 
its  name  from  a  negro  named  Quassi,  who  em¬ 
ployed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a  secret 
remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic  fevers  which 
frequently  prevailed  at  Surinam.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  valuable  consideration,  this  secret 
was  disclosed  to  Daniel  Rolander,  a  Swede, 
who  brought  specimens  of  the  quassia  wood  to 
Stockholm,  in  the  year  175G  ;  and,  since  then, 
the  effects  of  this  drug  have  been  generally 
tried  in  Europe,  and  numerous  testimonies  of 
its  efficacy  published  by  many  respectable  au¬ 
thors.  Various  experiments  with  quassia  have 
likewise  been  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its 
antiseptic  powers  ;  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  considerable  influence  in  retarding  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction ;  and  this,  Professor 
Murray  thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sen¬ 
sible  qualities,  as  it  possesses  no  astringeney 
whatever;  nor  can  it  depend  upon  its  bitterness, 
as  gentian  is  much  bitterer,  yet  less  antiseptic. 
The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  quassia  are 
those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  fe¬ 
brifuge.  It  has  been  found  very  effectual  in 
restoring  digestion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
removing  habitual  costiveness,  produced  from 
debility  of  the  intestines,  and  common  to  a 
sedentary  life.  Dr.  Lettsom,  whose  extensive 
practice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
effects  of  quassia  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
says  :  “  In  debility,  succeeding  febrile  diseases, 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  most  generally  more  tonic 


and  salutary  than  any  other  vegetable  hitherto 
known;  but  in  hysterical  atony',  to  which  the 
female  sex  is  so  prone,  the  quassia  aff  ords  more 
,  vigour  and  relief  to  the  system  than  the  other, 
j  especially  when  united  with  the  vitriolutn  album, 

|  and  still  more  with  the  aid  of  some  absorbent.” 
In  dyspepsia,  arising  from  hard  drinking,  and 
also  in  diarrhoeas,  the  doctor  exhibited  the 
j  quassia  with  great  success.  Put,  with  respect 
to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualities  of  quassia, 
he  says :  “  I  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  Lin- 
i  mean  opinion,  where  the  author  declares,  ‘  me  i 
quidem  judice  chinchinain  longe  superat. ’  ”  It 
is  very  well  known  that  there  are  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  ot  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  consti¬ 
tution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear  intermissions  I 
of  fever;  and  writers  have  repeatedly  noticed  it.  I 
Put  this  is  comparatively  rare.  About  mid-  I 
summer,  1785,  Dr.  Lettsom  met  with  several  j 
instances  of  low  remittent  and  nervous  fevers,  I 
wherein  the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  I 
symptoms,  though  given  in  intermissions  the  | 
most  favourable  to  its  success,  and  wherein  I 
quassia  or  snake-root  was  successfully  substi-| 
tuted.  In  such  cases  he  mostly  observed,  that! 
there  was  great  congestion  in  the  hepatic  system,!; 
and  the  debility  at  the  same  time  discouraged* 
copious  evacuations  And  in  many  fevers,! 
without  evident  remissions  to  warrant  the  use  of! 
the  bark,  w  hilst  at  the  time  increasing  debility tj 
began  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  thei] 
doctor  found  that  quassia,  or  snake-root,  singly!] 
or  combined,  upheld  the  vital  powers,  and  pro-1 
moled  a  critical  intermission  of  fever,  by  which!] 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  bark  tali 
effect  a  cure.  It  may  be  given  in  infusion,  oil] 
in  pills  made  from  the  watery  extract:  thel 
former  is  generally  preferred,  in  the  proportion!! 
of  three  or  four  scruples  of  the  wood  to  twelve!! 
ounces  of  water. 

Quassia  excelsa.  Simarouba  excelsa .if 
Mountain  damson.  A  great  part  of  thtffl 
quassia  wood  found  in  the  market  is  the  pro-1 || 
duce  of  this  tree. 

Quassia  simarouba.  See  Simarouba  o//ict-|l 
iialis. 

Quassina.  See  Quassia. 

Qua'trio.  (From  quatuor,  four  :  so  callciftJ J 
because  it  has  four  sides. )  The  astragalus.  .  u 

Quauli.  An  alchemical  name  of  lead. 

Queen  oj  the  meadow.  See  Spircca  ulmaria.  U 

Quercera.  See  Epialus. 

Quercitron  barb.  See  Quercus  tinctoria. 

Que'rcula.  (A  diminutive  of  quercus,  tlilfl 
oak:  so  called  because  it  has  leaves  like  th!|tl 
oak.)  See  Teucrium  chamcedrys. 

QUE'ltCUS.  (us,  its.  f.)  The  oak. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlijjy 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monacia •  Orde.jJl 
l'olyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  oalJJS 
See  Quercus  robur. 

Quercus  cerris.  See  Quercus  infcctoria. 

Quercus  r'scui.us.  The  Italian  oak;  tl!M| 
acorns  of  which  are,  in  times  of  scarcity,  said  t  j.y 
afford  a  meal  of  which  bread  is  made. 

Quercus  infecto'hia.  Quercus  cerris,  T!  )  <" 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  excrescent  MB 
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.'ailed  Galfo ,  Gal/a  maxima  orbiculata,  anil  Nktx 
valla,  or  gall-nut.  By  the  name  of  gall-nut 
is  usually  denoted  any  protuberance,  tubercle,  or 
tfumour,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects  on 
iplants  and  trees  ot  different  kinds.  These  galls 
lire  ot  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less  dif¬ 
ferent  with  regard  to  their  internal  structure. 
•Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number 
of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each  other. 
•Some  ot  them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the 
ree  they  grow  on,  whilst  others  are  soft  and 
.potigy  ;  the  first  being  termed  gall-nuts,  and 
•  he  latter  berry-galls,  or  apple-galls. 

1  he  gall-nut  used  in  medicine  is  thus  pro- 
luced  .  1  he  cynips  quercus folii,  an  insect  of  the 

f y  kind,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other 
tender  parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each  puncture 
m  excrescence  is  presently  formed,  within  which 
he  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  worm  passes  through 
all  the  stages  of  its  metamorphosis,  until  it 
tecomes  a  perfect  insect,  when  it  eats  its  way 
lut  ot  its  prison.  J  he  best  oak-galls  are  heavy, 
.notted,  and  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  are  obtained 
mm  Aleppo.  They  are  nearly  entirely  soluble 
n  water,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  From 
:00  grains  of  Aleppo  galls,  Sir  Humphry 
Javy  obtained,  by  infusion,  185  grains  of  solid 
matter,  which,  on  analysis,  appeared  to  consist 
tf  tannin,  180;  mucilage,  and  matter  rendered 
insoluble  by  evaporation,  12;  gallic  acid,  with 
little  extractive  matter,  31  ;  the  remainder, 
alcareous  earth  and  saline  matter,  12.  Another 
ort  comes  from  the  south  ot  Europe,  of  a  light 
•rovvnish  or  whitish  colour,  smooth,  round, 
asily  broken,  less  compact,  and  of  a  much 
arger  size.  The  two  sorts  differ  only  in  size 
nd  strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls  being  sup¬ 
posed  equivalent  in  this  respect  to  three  of  the 
tilers. 

Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
stringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both 
-  atei  and  spirit  take  up  nearly  all  their  virtue, 
lough  the  spirituous  extract  is  the  strongest 
repaiation.  I  he  powder  is,  however,  the  best 
3nn  i  a,'d  the  dose  is  from  a  few  grains  to  half 
drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine,  though 
>iey  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermittents. 
)r.  Cullen  has  cured  agues  by  giving  half  a 
rachm  of  the  powder  of  galls  every  two  or  three 
>ours  during  the  intermission  ;  and  by  it  alone, 

1  joined  with  chamomile  flowers,  has  prevented 
ae  return  of  the  paroxysms.  But  the  doctor 
-ates  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to  be  this  : 
-“that,  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured  the  in- 
-rmitterits  ;  but  that  it  failed  also  in  many  cases 
'  which  the  Peruvian  bark  afterwards  proved 
accessful.”  A  fomentation,  made  by  macer- 
inig  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  galls  in  a  quart 
boiling  water  for  an  hour,  has  been  found 
-t  ul  lor  the  piles,  the  prolapsus  ani,  and  the 
uo.r  albus,  applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply 
itringent,  is  made  by  diluting  this  fomentation, 

1  Usc'd  ,n  gleets  and  leucoi  rhcea.  The  cam- 
'oratod  ointment  of  galls  has  been  found  also 
•rviceable  in  piles,  after  the  use  of  leeches ;  and 
made  by  incorporating  half  a  drachm  of  cam- 
>"-e  with  one  ounce  of  hog’s  lard,  and  adding 
0  drachms  of  galls  in  very  fine  powder.  In 
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fact,  galls  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  oak-bark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
forms. 

Quercus  marina.  Sea  oak.  See  Fucus 
vesiculosus. 

Quercus  fhellos.  The  systematic  name  of 
tiic  willow-leaved  oak,  the  acorns  of  which  are 
much  sweeter  than  chestnuts,  and  much  eaten  by 
the  Indians.  They  afford,  by  expresssion,  an  oil 
little  inferior  to  oil  of  almonds. 

Quercus  robur.  The  oak-tree,  licdanos. 
Quercus — foliis  oblongis,  glabris  tinualis,  lobis 
rotundis,  glandibm  oblongis,  of  Linnaius.  This 
valuable  tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its 
astringent  effects  were  sufficiently  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark  which  is  now  directed 
for  medicinal  use  by  our  Pharmacopoeias.  Oak- 
baik  manifests  to  the  taste  a  strong  astringency, 
accompanied  with  a  moderate  bitterness.  Like 
other  astringents,  it  has  been  recommended  in 
agues,  and  for  restraining  haemorrhages,  alvine 
fluxes,  and  other  immoderate  evacuations.  A 
decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been  advantageously 
employed  as  a  gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or 
lotion  in  procidentia  recti  et  uteri. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  food  of  the  first 
ages;  but  when  corn  was  cultivated,  acorns 
were  neglected.  They  are  of  little  use  with  us, 
except  for  fattening  hogs  and  other  cattle  and 
poultry.  Among  the  Spaniards,  the  acorn,  or 
glans  iberica,  is  said  to  have  long  remained  a 
delicacy,  and  to  have  been  served  up  in  the  form 
ot  a  dessert.  In  dearths,  acorns  have  been 
sometimes  dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked 
as  bread.  Bartholin  relates,  that  they  are  used 
in  Norway  for  this  purpose.  The  inhabitants 
of  Chio  held  out  a  long  siege  without  any  other 
food ;  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity  in  France, 
A.  D.  1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food.  But 
they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and  to 
occasion  headachs,  flatulency,  and  colics.  In 
Smoland,  however,  many  instances  occur  in 
vvhich  they  have  supplied  a  salutary  and  nutri¬ 
tious  food.  With  this  view  they  are  previously 
boiled  in  water  and  separated  from  their  husks, 
and  then  dried  and  ground  ;  and  the  powder  is 
mixed  with  about  one  half  or  one  third  of  corn 
flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed  good 
against  dysenteries  and  colics;  and  a  pessary 
ot  them  is  said  to  be  useful  in  immoderate  fluxes 
of  the  menses.  Some  have  recommended  the 
powder  of  acorns  in  intermittent  fever;  and  in 
Brunswick,  they  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  ad¬ 
minister  it  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of 
erysipelas.  Acorns,  roasted  and  bruised,  have 
restrained  a  violent  diarrhoea.  For  other  me¬ 
dical  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  see 
Murray’s  Appar.  Medic,  vol.  i.  page  100. 

1’rom  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at.  Petersburg,  we  learn  that  acorns 
are  the  best  substitute  for  coffee  that  has  been 
hitherto  known.  To  communicate  to  them  the 
oily  properties  of  codec,  the  following  process 
is  recommended:  —  When  the  acorns  have  been 
toasted  brown,  add  fresh  butter  in  small  pieces 
to  them,  while  hot  in  the  ladle,  and  stir  them 
with  care  :  cover  the  ladle  and  shake  it,  that 
the  whole  may  be  well  mixed.  The  acorns  of 
the  Holm  oak  are  formed  at  Venice  into  cups 
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about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  less  in  depth.  They  are  used  for 
dressing  leather,  and  instead  of  galls  for  dyeing 
woollen  cloth  black. 

Quercus  suber.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cork-tree.  Huber.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
much  more  nutritious  than  our  acorns,  and  is 
sweet,  and  often  eaten,  when  roasted,  in  some 
parts  of  Spain.  The  bark,  called  cork,  when 
burnt,  is  applied  as  an  astringent  application  to 
bleeding  piles,  and  to  allay  the  pain  usually  at¬ 
tendant  on  haemorrhoids,  in  the  form  of  oint¬ 
ment.  Pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  instru¬ 
ments  are  also  made  of  this  useful  bark.  By  j 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  cork  becomes  acidified. 
See  Suberic  acid. 

Quercus  tinctoria.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  yields  the  quercitron 
bark  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

Quick-grass.  See  Trilicum  repens. 

Quick-lime.  See  IJme. 

Quicksilver.  See  Mercury. 

Quid  pro  quo.  These  words  are  applied  syno¬ 
nymously  with  succedaneum,  or  one  thing  made 
use  of  to  supply  the  defect  of  another. 

Quiescent  affinity.  See  Affinity. 

QUI'NA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  so  called  by  the  French 
because  obtained  from  Peruvian  bark,  which 
they  call  Quinquina.)  Quinina.  Quinea.  Qui¬ 
nine  :  the  alkali  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  process.  The  cinchona  is  deprived  of 
its  bitterness  by  means  of  boiling  alkohol,  and 
the  tincture  distilled  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath. 
The  alkoholic  extract  is  entirely  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Calcined  magnesia  is  then  added 
in  excess  to  fix  the  red  colouring  matter,  and  to 
clarify  the  liquor,  the  latter  being  effected  by 
some  minutes’  boiling.  It  is  allowed  to  cool,  I 
filtered,  and  the  magnesian  precipitate  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  having  been 
dried  on  a  stove,  is  repeatedly  treated  with  boil¬ 
ing  alkohol,  in  order  to  remove  all  bitterness. 
The  alkoholic  liquors  are  now  mixed,  and  the  I 
cinchona  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  cinchona  1 
thus  obtained  is  still  impure,  from  the  presence  j 
of  the  green  fatty  matter,  which  may  be  got  rid  j 
of  by  solution  in  a  highly  diluted  acid;  if  the  ] 
acid  were  too  concentrated,  it  would  dissolve  a 
portion  of  the  fatty  matter,  and  the  end  would 
be  frustrated.  By  the  above  process  quina  is  , 
obtained  from  the  yellow  bark,  and  cinchona  | 
from  the  grey. 

As  the  sulphate  of  quina  is  now  prepared  on  j 
a  large  scale  for  medical  use,  the  readiest  way  of  J 
obtaining  the  quina  is  to  decompose  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  by  means  of  ammonia. 

Quina,  when  pure,  is  of  a  white  colour.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  flitter.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  even  when  boiling.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol,  which,  when 
evaporated,  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  mass. 
It  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  acids.  It  crystallises  with  difficulty;  but 
M.  Pelletier  has  obtained  it  crystallised  in  fine 
silky  flocculi,  by  submitting  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  a  very  pure  alkoholic  solution. 


MM.  Henri  and  Delondre  have  also  obtained  it 
crystallised  in  a  hydrated  form.  Quina,  unlike 

cinchonia,  is  very  soluble  in  ether. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Pelletier,  quina 
consists  of, 

Carbon . 75-00 

Azote .  8-4 5 

Hydrogen . 6-66 

Oxygen .  10-40 

The  analysis  of  Liebig  and  Brande  agree 

very  nearly  with  the  above. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  quina  agree  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  those  of  its  sulphate;  and  | 
as  the  latter  is  more  readily  prepared,  the  un-  I 
combined  alkali  is  seldom  used. 

The  other  salts  of  quina,  as  the  acetate,  I 
citrate,  &c.,  have  the  properties  of  the  sulphate,  j 
but  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  disulphate  I 
of  quina  is  accordingly  the  only  preparation  a 
of  this  alkali  in  general  use.  See  Quince  p 
disulphas. 

Quma-quina.  See  Cinchona.  ' 

Quince  DisuLniAs.  Disulphate  off  quina.  Takel 
of  heart-leaved  cinchona,  bruised,  seven  pounds 
sulphuric  acid,  nine  ounces;  purified  animal  i 
charcoal,  two  ounces;  hydrated  oxide  of  lead, 
solution  of  ammonia,  distilled  water,  each  asl 
much  as  may  be  sufficient:  mix  four  ounces! 
and  two  drachms  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  sixl 
gallons  of  distilled  water,  and  add  the  cinchona! 
to  them  ;  boil  for  an  hour  and  strain.  In  then! 
same  manner  again  boil  what  remains  in  acicj 
and  water,  mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  foul 
an  hour,  and  again  strain.  Lastly,  boil  thtfi 
cinchona  in  eight  gallons  of  distilled  water  foU 
three  hours,  and  strain.  Wash  what  remains! 
frequently  with  boiling  distilled  water.  To  thill 
mixed  liquors  add  oxide  of  lead,  while  moist** 
nearly  to  saturation.  Pour  off  the  supernatant* 
liquor,  and  wash  what  is  thrown  down  with  disliji 
tilled  water.  Boil  the  liquors  for  a  quarter  or* 
an  hour,  and  strain  ;  then  gradually  add  soluli 
tion  of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  quina.  Wasilfc 
this  until  nothing  alkaline  is  perceptible.  L<J  ^ 
what  remains  be  saturated  with  the  rest  of  thxJj 
sulphuric  acid  diluted.  Afterwards  digest  wit  la 
two  ounces  of  animal  charcoal,  and  straiiH 
Lastly-,  the  charcoal  being  thoroughly  washeeffl 
evaporate  the  liquor  cautiously  that  crystals  main 
be  produced.  The  above  preparation  is  a  hydntfl 
ted  disulphate  of  quina.  As  a  medicine,  it  poiu 
sesses  the  febrifuge  power  of  the  cinchona  bartl 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  is  applicable  tin 
every  instance  in  which  the  bark  is  exhibitelfl 
except  as  a  stomachic  bitter  in  dyspepsia,  ita 
which  case  it  often  proves  too  stimulating,  and  hi 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  a  decoction  of  the  bar  id 
The  dose  is  from  one  grain  to  ten.  In  cases  ra 
ague,  after  the  primte  via-  have  been  proper W 
cleared,  three  grains  of  the  sulphate  given  evc  (H| 
three  hours  during  the  intermission,  will  preveliji 
the  access  of  the  paroxysm  with  a  certainty  thlafl 
seems  almost  magical. 

Quin.k  sui.i*has.  Sulphate  of  quina.  Quin  lit 
combines  with  sulphuric  acid  in  two  proportiotUI 
forming  a  neutral  sulphate  and  a  disulpImtlfH 
The  former  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  t|  pi 
acid  and  of  the  alkali,  and  eight  of  water 
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I  latter  of  one  equivalent  of  acid,  two  of  quina, 
land  eight  ot  water.  The  disulphate  only  is  used 
in  medicine.  This,  however,  is  the  preparation 
(known  in  our  shops  as  the  sulphate. 

Quince.  See  Pyrns  cydonia. 

Quinsy.  See  Cynanche. 

Quinia.  See  Quina. 

Quinina.  See  Quina. 

Quinate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  quinic  or 
ikinic  acid  with  a  base.  See  Kinic  acid. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of.  See  Quina;  sulphas. 
Quinquefo'i.ium.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  quinque, 
ifive,  and  folium,  a  leaf:  so  called  because  it 
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has  five  leaves  on  each  foot-stalk.)  See  Polentilla 
replans. 

Quinquina,  Mexican.  See  lea  frutescens. 

Quinquina.  See  Cinchona. 

Quinta  essentia.  The  quintessence.  A 
term  used  by  the  alchemists  to  signify  the  active 
principle  of  any  thing,  in  which  its  properties 
and  virtues  reside,  separated  by  art  from  the 
inert  matters  with  which  it  was  combined.  The 
term  was  also  used  in  several  mysterious  and 
unintelligible  acceptations. 

Quintessence.  See  Quinta  essentia. 

Quotidian.  See  Ague. 
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•  or  R.  This  letter  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ung  of  a  prescription,  as  a  contraction  of  Re¬ 
cipe,  tak  e:  thus,  R  Magnes.  5j.  signifies,  Take 
i  drachm  of  magnesia.  “  In  ancient  times, 
-uch  was  the  supposed  importance,”  says  Dr. 
Palis,  in  his  excellent  work  on  pharmacology, 
‘of  planetary  influence,  that  it  was  usual°to 
prefix  a  symbol  of  the  planet  under  whose  reign 
he  ingredients  were  to  be  collected;  and  it°is 
iot,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  we  at  this  day  place  at  the  head  of 
ur  prescriptions,  and  which  is  understood  and 
iupposed  to  mean  recipe,  is  a  relic  of  the  astro¬ 
logical  symbol  of  Jupiter,  as  may  be  seen  in 

■  nany  of  the  older  works  on  pharmacy. 

Rabbit.  See  Lepus  cuniculus. 

RABIES,  (es,  ei.  f.)  Madness:  generally 
pplied  to  the  disease  in  dogs,  otherwise  called 
lydrophobia.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Rabies  canina.  See  Hydrophobia. 
RACE'MUS.  (us.  i.  m.  ;  from  ramus.)  A 
aceme,  cluster,  or  bunch.  A  species  of  in- 
torescence,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  flowers, 
nther  distant  from  each  other,  each  on  its  own 
lopei  stalk,  the  tops  of  the  lower  ones  not 
Jming  near  to  the  tops  of  the  upper  ones,  as  in 
corymb,  and  all  connected  by  one  common 
, .  ’  a*  a  bunch  of  currents.  It  is  therefore 
ikind  of  pedunculated  spike. 

from  the  division  of  the  common  stalk,  it  is 
^nominated, 

1.  Simple,  not  having  any  branches;  as  in 
■ties  rubrum,  and  Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

2.  Compound,  being  branched  ;  as  in  Vitis 
Wlifera. 

■  3-  Conjugate,  two  clusters  from  the  end  of 
e  common  peduncle. 

■f.  Aggregate,  several  being  gathered  toge- 
tcr  >  as  m  Aclcea  racemosa. 

Unilateral,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers 
jcee  mg  horn  one  side  only  of  the  common 
ik>  as  in  Pyrola  secunda. 

G.  Secund,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers 
f  !JS  ,l;om  evel7  Part  of  the  common  stalk, 
ad  looking  to  one  side  only ;  as  in  Andromeda 
emosu,  1  eucrium  scorodonia,  Sic. 


From  the  direction  of  the  racemus,  — 

i.  JR  reel  us  ;  as  in  Chenopodium  album,  Ribes 
alpinum,  and  Astragalus  austriacus. 

8.  Pendulus ;  as  in  Cytisus  laburnum. 

9.  Laxus,  easily  bent  ;  as  in  Celosia  trigyna, 
and  Solarium  carolinense. 

10.  Strictus,  bent  with  difficulty ;  as  in  Ononis 
cernua. 

From  its  vesture,  — 

11.  Nudus ;  as  in  Vaccinium  legustrinum. 

12.  Pilosus ;  as  in  Ribes  nigrum. 

13.  Foliatus  ;  as  in  Chenopodium  ambro- 
sioides. 

14.  Rracteatus ;  as  in  Andromeda  racemosa. 

Rachialgia.  See  Rhachialgia. 

Rachitis.  See  Rhachitis. 

Rackusiri  balsamum.  See  Ralsamum  racka- 
siri. 

IIACO  SIS.  (is,  is.  1.  ;  from  paicos,  a  rag.) 
A  relaxation  of  the  scrotum. 

RA'DIAL.  (Radi alls ;  from  radius,  the 

name  of  a  bone.)  Belonging  to  the  radius. 

Radial  artery.  Arteria  radialis.  A  branch 
of  the  humeral  artery  that  runs  down  the  side 
of  the  radius.  See  Artery. 

Radialis  externus  brevior.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior. 

Radialis  externus  longior.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior. 

Radialis  externus  primus.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior. 

Radialis  interims.  See  Flexor  carpi  radia¬ 
lis. 

Radialis  secundus.  See  Extensor  carpi  radia¬ 
lis  brevior. 

RADIA'TUS.  Radiate.  Applied  to  a  sort 
of  compound  flower,  in  which  the  florets  of  the 
centre  differ  in  form  from  those  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  :  thus  the  flower  of  the  Rellis  perennis, 
or  daisy,  is  a  radiate  flower. 

RA'DICAL.  (Radicalis ;  from  radix,  the 
root  or  base.)  1.  In  Chemistry,  applied  to  that 
which  is  considered  as  constituting  the  distin¬ 
guishing  part  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with 
oxygen  or  some  other  acidifying  principle  Thus 
sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the  sulphuric  and  sul- 
•1  B 
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phurous  acids.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  base 
ol  the  acid  ;  but  base  is  a  term  ot'  more  exten¬ 
sive  application. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves.  Folia  radi- 
caha  are  such  as  spring  from  the  root,  like 
those  of  the  cowslip. 

Badical  vinegar.  See  Accluin. 

RA'DICANS.  A  botanical  term,  applied 
to  a  stem  which  clings  to  any  other  body  for 
support,  and  strikes  root  by  means  of  fibres 
which  do  not  imbibe  nourishment;  as  the  ivy, 
JJedera  helix. 

RADI'CULA.  (a,  (V.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
radix,  a  root. )  1.  A  radicle,  rootlet,  or  little 

root.  It.  probably  means  the  fibres  which  come 
from  the  main  root,  and  which  are  the  most 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  they  alone  im¬ 
bibing  the  nourishment. 

2.  Applied  to  the  origin  of  vessels  and 
nerves. 

3.  The  common  radish  is  so  sometimes  called. 
See  Baphanus  salivas. 

Radish.  See  Cochlearia  armoracia. 

Radish,  garden.  See  Raphanns  salivas. 

Radish,  horse.  See  Cochlearia  armoracia. 

RA'DIUS.  (us,  ii.  m.)  1.  In  Anatomy, 

a  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which  has  got  its  name 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of 
a  wheel,  or  to  a  weaver’s  beam  ;  and  sometimes, 
from  its  supporting  the  hand,  it  has  been  called 
manubrium  manus.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of  a 
triangular  figure,  but  it  differs  from  that  bone, 
in  growing  larger  as  it  descends,  so  that  its 
smaller  part  answers  to  the  larger  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its  two  extremities, 
the  uppermost  and  smallest  is  formed  into  a 
small  rounded  head,  furnished  with  cartilage, 
and  hollowed  at  its  summit,  for  an  articulation 
with  the  little  head  at  the  side  of  the  pully  of 
the  os  humeri.  The  round  border  of  this  head, 
next  the  ulna,  is  formed  for  an  articulation  with 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  that  bone.  This 
little  head  of  the  radius  is  supported  by  a  neck, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  laterally,  is  a  consider¬ 
able  tuberosity,  into  the  posterior  half  of  which 
is  inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
while  the  anterior  half  is  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  surrounded  with  a  capsular  ligament,  so  as 
to  allow'  this  tendon  to  slide  upon  it  as  upon  a 
pulley.  Immediately  below  this  tuberosity,  the 
body  of  the  bone  may  be  said  to  begin.  We 
find  it  slightly  curved  throughout  its  whole 
length,  by  which  means  a  greater  space  is 
formed  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it  is 
enabled  to  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing 
them.  Of  the  three  surfaces  to  be  distinguished 
on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  external  and  in- 
ternal  ones  are  the  broadest  and  flattest.  The 
anterior  surface  is  narrower  and  more  convex. 
Of  its  angles,  the  external  and  internal  ones  arc- 
rounded  ;  but  the  posterior  angle,  which  is 
turned  towards  the  ulna,  is  formed  into  a  sharp 
spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  ol  the 
interosseous  ligament,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  description  of  the  ulna.  1  his  strong 
ligament,  which  is  a  little  interrupted  above  and 
below,  serves  not  only  to  connect  the  bones  ot 
the  fore-arm  to  each  other,  but  likewise  to 
aflbrcl  a  greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  ol 
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muscles.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  bone,  and  at 
about  one  third  of  its  length  from  its  upper 
end,  we  observe  a  channel  for  vessels,  slanting 
obliquely  upwards.  Towards  its  lower  extre¬ 
mity,  the  radius  becomes  broader,  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  shape,  and  somewhat  flattened,  affording 
three  surfaces,  of  which  the  posterior  one  is  the 
smallest ;  the  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  is 
broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  broadest  of  the  three,  answers  to 
the  anterior  and  external  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  bone.  On  this  last  we  observe  several 
sinuosities,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  carti-  i 
lage,  upon  which  slide  the  tendons  of  several  j 
muscles  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  lowest  ij 
part  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an  oblong  I 
articulating  cavity,  divided  into  two  by  a  slight  m 
transverse  rising.  This  cavity  is  formed  for  tin  j 
articulation  with  the  bones  of  the  wrist.  To-  I 
wards  the  anterior  and  convex  surface  of  the  I 
bone,  this  cavity  is  defended  by  a  remarkable  & 
eminence,  called  the  styloid  process  of  the  I 
radius,  which  is  covered  with  a  cartilage  that  is  I 
extended  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna;  a 
ligament  is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to  the  ( 
wrist.  Besides  this  large  cavity,  the  radius  has!) 
another  much  smaller  one,  opposite  its  styloid  I, 
process,  which  is  lined  with  cartilage,  and  re-|| 
ceives  the  rounded  surface  of  the  ulna.  Thai] 
articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  L 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  is  strengthed  by  a  circular kJ 
ligament  which  is  attached  to  the  two  extremi-fcj 
ties  of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence  surrounds  U 
the  head  of  the  radius.  This  ligament  is  nar-i 
lowest,  but  thickest  at  its  middle  part.  But,fl 
besides  this  ligament,  which  connects  the  twol  j 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  with  each  other,  the  liga-H 
ments  which  secure  the  articulation  of  the  radiusH 
with  the  os  humeri,  arc  common  both  to  it  andU 
the  ulna,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be  under-U 
stood  till  both  these  bones  are  described.  TheseM 
ligaments  are  a  capsular  and  two  lateral  liga-JI 
ments.  The  capsular  ligament  is  attached  tej  t! 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  loweiM 
extremity  of  the  os  humeri,  to  the  upper  edgetU 
and  sides  of  the  cavities,  we  remarked,  at  tint  s 
bottom  of  the  pully  and  little  head,  and  likewisill 
to  some  part  of  the  condyles  :  from  thence  it  i:]<e 
spread  over  the  ulna,  to  the  edges  of  the  great  el 
sigmoid  cavity,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  end  on 
the  olecranon,  and  of  the  coronoid  process  1: 
and  it  is  likewise  fixed  round  the  neck  of  th<n 
radius,  so  as  to  include  the  head  of  that  bon|  Ii 
within  it.  The  lateral  ligaments  may  be  distinU 
guished  into  external  and  internal,  or,  accordinjU 
to  Winslow,  into  brachio-radialis  and  brachicMM 
cubitalis.  They  both  descend  laterally  from  than 
lowest  part  of  each  condyle  of  the  os  burner II 
and,  from  their  fibres  spreading  wide  as  then 
descend,  have  been  compared  to  a  goose’s  fooiH 
The  internal  ligament,  or  brnchic-cuhitalill 
which  is  the  longest  and  thickest  of  the  two,  ftl 
attached  to  the  coronoid  process  of  the  uln;l  »i 
The  external  ligament,  or  brachio-radialis,  teijk  i  i 
initiates  in  the  circular  ligament  of  the  radiulMI 
Both  these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  ca[il 
suhtr  ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some  if  p 
the  adjacent  muscles.  In  considering  the  articifll 
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lotion  of  the  fore-arm  with  ilie  os  humeri,  we 
find  that  when  botli  the  hones  are  moved  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  os  humeri,  the  motion  of  the 
ulna  upon  the  pully  allows  only  of  flexion  and 
extension  :  whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards  or  upwards,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  pronation  and  supination,  we  see  the 
radius  moving  upon  its  axis,  and  in  these 
motions  its  head  turns  upon  the  little  head  of 
the  os  humeri  at  the  side  of  the  pully,  while  its 
i circular  edge  rolls  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
ot  the  ulna.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm 
i the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  received  into  a  superficial 
cavity  at  the  side  of  the  radius.  This  articula¬ 
tion,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsular 
ligament,  concurs  with  the  articulation  above, 
in  enabling  the  radius  to  turn  with  great  facility 
upon  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  assist- 
niice  of  this  bone  that  we  are  enabled  to  turn 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or  downwards, 
the  ulna  having  but  a  very  inconsiderable  share 
n  these  motions. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  marginal  part  of  the  corolla 
if  compound  flowers:  thus,  in  the  daisy,  the 
marginal  white  florets  form  the  rays  or  radius, 
md  the  yellow  central  ones  the  discus  or  disk, 
oee  Discus. 

Tne  radii  of  a  peduncle  of  a  compound  umbel 
ire  the  common  stalks  or  spokes  of  the  umbel, 
Hid  pedicelli  are  the  stalks  of  the  flowrets. 

RA'DI  X.  (i.r,  ids.  f.)  A  root.  I.  In  Botany, 
tint  part  ot  a  plant  which  imbibes  its  nourish- 
nent,  producing  the  herbaceous  part  and  the 
notification,  and  which  consists  of  the  caudex, 
a  body,  and  radicles.  —  Linn  ecus. 

Ihat  part  ot  the  plant  by  which  it  attaches 
■selt  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  or  to  the  sub- 
raace  on  which  it  feeds,  and  is  the  principal 
.;rgan  of  nutrition.  — Keith. 

In  all  plants  the  primary  root  is  a  simple 
o ligation  of  that  part  which,  during  the  germi- 
ation  of  the  seed,  is  first  protruded,  and^is  de- 
jmmated  the  radicle;  and,  as  the  plant  con- 
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iues  to  grow,  the  root  gradually  assumes 


r  . . . . J  cl 

literal  mate  form  and  structure,  which  differs 
‘ateruilly  in  different  plants,  but  always  is  found 

-nilar  m  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species 

rom  the  figure,  duration,  direction,  and  inser- 
rh  roots  are  variously  arranged, 
from  its  figure,  a  root  is  called, 

1.  Fusiform,  spindle-shaped,  of  an  oblong, 
•ering  form,  pointed  at  its  extremity  as  hi 


taiicus  carota,  the  carrot ;  Beta  vulgaris,  beet  • 
usttnaca  satu  a,  parsnip,  Ac. 

&»*i  branched,  which  consists  of  a  can. 
c ’  "r  ma,n  ™ot,  divided  into  lateral  branches 
J*.',1  j"e  ?S«n  subdivided  ;  so  that  it  resembles 
its  divisions  the  stem  and  branches  inverted, 
mst  trees,  shrubs,  and  many  herbaceous  plants’, 
,ve  tins  lorm  of  root. 

Hh'-ous,  consisting  wholly  of  small 


,  as  the  Ilordeum  vulgari 
my,  and  most  grasses. 


in  Cyclamen  europeum,  sow-bread  ;  Brassica 
rapa,  turnip,  Ac. 

6.  Tuberose,  furnished  with  farinaceous  tu¬ 
bers;  as  in  Solatium  tuberosum,  the  potato  • 
Heliantkus  tuberosus,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  Ac.  ' 

7.  Pendulous,  consisting  of  tubers  connected 
to  the  plant  by  thin  or  filiform  portions;  as  in 
Spirata  jUipendula,  common  drop-wort ;  Pceonia 
officinalis,  paiony,  Ac. 

8.  Granulate,  formed  of  many  small  glo¬ 
bules;  as  in  Saxifraga  granulata,  meadow  saxi¬ 
frage,  Ac. 

9.  Articulate ,  articulated,  or  jointed,  appa¬ 
rently  formed  of  distinct  pieces,  united,  as  if 
one  piece  grew  out  of  another,  with  radicles 
proceeding  from  each  joint ;  as  in  Oralis  ace- 
tosella,  woodsorrel  ;  Asarum  canadense,  wild 
ginger,  Ac. 

19.  Dentate,  toothed,  which  has  a  fleshy 
caudex,  with  teeth-like  prolongations;  as  in 

Ophrys  corallorhiza. 

11.  Squamose,  scaly,  covered  with  fleshy 
scales ;  as  in  Lathreea  squamaria,  toothwort, 
&c. 

12.  Fascicular,  bundled,  or  fasciculate;  as  in 
Ophrys  nidus  avis,  &c. 

18.  Hollow,-  as  in  Fumaria  cava. 

1  here  are  other  distinctions  of  modern  bo¬ 
tanists  derived  from  the  form  ;  as  conical,  subro¬ 
tund,  napiform,  placentiform,  filiform,  capillary, 
tutted,  funiliform,  geniculate,  contorted,  mo- 
niliform,  Ac. 

From  the  direction,  roots  are  distinguished 
into,  — 

1  1.  Perpendicular,  which  descend  in  a  straight 
direction;  as  in  Daucus  carota,  Beta  vulgaris, 
Scorzonera  hispanica,  Ac. 

15.  Horizontal,  which  is  extended  under  the 
caitli  transversely;  as  in  Laserpilium  parlhe- 
nium,  Ac. 

16.  Oblique,  descending  obliquely  ;  as  in  Iris 
germanica,  Ac. 

17.  Creeping,  descending  transversely,  but 
here  and  there  sending  off  new  plants  ;  as  in 
Sambucus  ebu/us,  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  repens,  Ac. 

The  duration  affords,  — 

1 8.  Annual,  yearly,  which  perishes  the  same 
ycai  with  the  plant;  as  Draba  verna,  and  all 
annuals. 

Iff.  Biennial,  which  vegetates  the  first  year, 
flowers  the  next,  and  then  perishes;  as’  the 
(Enothera  biennis,  Bela  vulgaris,  Ac. 

20.  Perennial,  which  lives  for  many  years  ; 
as  trees  and  shrubs. 


Roots  are  also  distinguished  from  their  silu- 


common 


Pete  morse,  abrupt,  or  truncated,  appearing 

r  as  in  ScabioZ 

Jnta  ’n  //  ' ‘  larger 

_  a,n  ,  Uieracium  prannorsum ,  See. 

L, I ,b°Sr  havi"S  ll,.e  e'audex  round,  or  sub- 
i  sending  oil  radicles  in  many  places  ;  as 


at  ion  into,  — 

21.  Terrene,  earth-root,  which  grow  only  in 
the  earth  ;  as  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

22.  Aquatic,  water-root,  which  grow  only 
in  the  water,  and  perish  when  out  of  it;  as 
Trapa  natans,  Kymphrea  alba. 

23.  Parasitic,  parasitical,  which  inserts  the 
root  into  another  plant  ;  as  in  Ppidendrum 
vanilla,  Ac. 

24.  Arrhize,  which  does  not  insert  radicles, 
hut  coheres  to  other  plants  by  an  anastomosis  of 
vessels;  as  in  Viscum  album,  HoratUhus  euro- 
pa:  us,  Ac. 
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II.  In  Anatomy,  the  term  radix  is  applied  to 
some  parts  which  are  inserted  into  others,  or 
spring  from  them  as  a  root  from  the  earth  ;  as 
the  tangs  of  the  teeth,  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
nerves,  &c. 

Radix  bengale.  See  Cassumuniar. 

Radix  brasiliensis.  See  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Radix  dulcis.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Radix  Indiana.  See  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Radix  rosea.  See  Rhodiola. 

Radix  rubra.  See  Rubia  tinctorum. 

Radix  ursina.  See  AElhusa  meum. 

RA'DULA.  (From  rado,  to  scrape.)  A 
wooden  spatula,  or  scraper. 

Ragwort.  See  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

llA'IA.  (a,  ce.  f. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  order  Chondroptcrygia.  There 
are  many  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 
The  following  are  sometimes  eaten  as  food  :  — 

Raia  batis.  The  skate.  This  fiat  fish  grows 
to  a  great  size,  weighing  from  50  to  200 
pounds.  It  is  considered  as  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  the  more  tender-fibred  fishes  ; 
but,  when  kept  a  certain  time,  it  becomes  very 
tender,  and  is  considered  a  wholesome  and 
delicate  fish. 

Raia  clavata.  The  thornback.  Very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  skate,  but  eaten  where  it  is 
abundant. 

Raia  oxyri'nchus.  The  sharp-nosed  ray. 
Found  in  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  a  wholesome  fish,  easy  of  digestion,  and  is 
often  salted  and  sent  into  the  interior  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Raia  torpeW.  The  torpedo  or  electric  ray. 
This  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  sea,  but  is 
caught  about  Torbay  and  Waterford.  The 
touch  of  this  fish  conveys  an  electric  shock.  It 
is  hard  of  digestion,  and  seldom  eaten. 

Rainbow  worm.  A  name  of  the  Herpes 
iris.  See  Herpes. 

Raisin.  See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Rate.  See  Rhonchus. 

Rama'hs  vena.  (From  ramale,  a  dead 
bough.)  Applied  to  the  vena  porta1,  from  its 
numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble  a  bough 
stripped  of  its  leaves. 

RAME'NTUM.  ( mu,  i.  n.  ;  (i  radendo .) 
A  species  of  pubescence  of  plants,  consisting  of 
hairs  in  form  of  flat,  strap-like  portions,  re¬ 
sembling  shavings,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some 
of  the  genus  Bigonia.  See  Pilus.. 

Rame'nta.  Filings,  as  those  of  iron,  zinc, 
&c. 

Ra/.mex.  (From  ramus,  a  branch  :  from  its 
protruding  like  a  branch.)  An  obsolete  term 
for  a  rupture. 

R  a  mo  li.Fssem  f.  nt.  The  term  applied  by  the 
French  pathologists  to  morbid  softening  of  the 
texture  of  an  organ ;  as  ramollisseinent  du  cer- 
veau,  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
This  word  has  been  very  unnecessarily  adopted 
into  the  language  of  our  own  country  ;  it  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  softening. 

RAMOSI'SSIMUS.  Much  branched.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  stem  which  is  repeatedly  subdivided 
into  a  great  many  branches,  without  order;  as 
those  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  gooseberry. 

RA'MOUS.  Rumens.  Ramosus.  Branched. 
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Of  or  belonging  to  a  bough  or  branch  :  applied 
to  branch  leaves,  which  are  so  distinguished, 
because  they  sometimes  differ  from  those  of  the 
main  stem  ;  as  is  the  case  in  Melampyrum 
arvense :  and  also  to  a  leaf-stalk  when  it  comes 
directly  from  the  main  branch  ;  as  in  Eugenia 
Malaccensis. 

R  A'M  ULUS.  A  little  branch,  or  the  branch 
of  a  branch. 

RA'MUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  branch,  or  pri-  i 
mary  division  of  a  stem  into  lateral  stems.  In 
the  language  of  botanists,  rami,  or  branches, 
are  denominated, — 

1.  Opposite,  when  they  go  off',  or  pair  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other,  as  they  do  in  Mentha  ar¬ 
isen  sis. 

2.  Alternate,  one  after  another,  alternately; 
as  in  Alt/uea  officinalis. 

3.  Verticillate,  when  more  than  two  go  from 
the  stem  in  a  whorled  manner;  as  in  Pinus 
abies. 

4.  Scattered,  without  any  order. 

5.  Erect,  rising  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in  Po- 
pulus  dilatata. 

6.  Patent,  or  expanding,  descending  from  the 
stalk  at  an  obtuse  angle;  as  in  Galium  mollugo, 
and  Cislus  italicus. 

7.  Very  spreading,  descending  at  a  right  r 
angle  ;  as  in  Ammannia  ramosior. 

8.  Brachiate,  the  opposite  spreading  branches  t( 
crossing  each  other  ;  as  in  Pisonia  aculeata,  and  , 
Banisteria  brachiata. 

9.  Deflex,  arched,  with  the  apex  downwards:  I 
as  in  Pinus  larix. 

10.  Reflex,  hanging  perpendicularly  from  tilt  - 
trunk  ;  as  in  the  Sale. v  babylonica. 

11.  Retroflex,  turned  backwards;  as  in  So-  I 
lannm  dulcamara. 

12.  Fastigiate,  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid  i 
as  in  Chrysanthemum  corymbosum. 

13.  Vergate,  twig-like,  long  and  weak  :  as  ii  I 
Salix  vimina/is. 

RA'NA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  J 
Class,  Amphibia  ;  Order,  Reptilia.  The  frog.  || 

IIana  esculf.nta.  The  French  frog.  Th  . 
flesh  of  this  species  of  frog,  very  common  i  n 
France,  is  highly  nutritious  and  easily  digestet  ji 

IiANI'NUS.  (From  raua,  a  frog.)  R<  I 
nine.  I.  Appertaining  to  a  frog. 

2.  The  name  of  an  artery,  called  also  Arter  I 
ranina.  Sublingual  artery.  The  second  brant  I 
of  the  external  carotid. 

UA'NULA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  rana,  a  fro|  I 
said  to  be  so  called  because  the  tumour  r  1 
sembles  a  frog,  or  because  tiie  patient  croa 
like  a  frog;  neither  of  which  however  is  true 
Batrachos.  Hypoglosslis.  Hypoglossnm.  Ran  | 
An  inllammatory  or  indolent  tumour,  und  t 
the  tongue.  These  tumours  are  of  vario  I 
sizes  and  degrees  of  consistence,  seated  on  eitl 
side  of  the  framum.  Children,  as  well  as  adult  M 
are  sometimes  affected  with  tumours  ot  t  j>  le 
kind  :  in  the  former,  they  impede  the  actionplH 
sucking  ;  in  the  latter,  of  mastication,  and  e'ttp 
speech.  The  contents  of  them  are  various :  III 
some  they  resemble  the  saliva;  in  others,  PB 
glairy  matter  found  in  the  cells  ot  swell  I 
joints.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  fatty  mat-  jit 
has  been  found  in  them  ;  but,  from  the  naht  idi 
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and  structure  of  the  parts,  we  are  sure  that  this 
can  seldom  happen  :  and,  in  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  we  find  that  the  contents  re¬ 
semble  the  saliva  itself.  This,  indeed,  might 
naturally  be  expected,  for  the  cause  of  these 
tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked  for  in  an 
obstruction  of  the  salivary  ducts.  Obstructions 
here  may  arise  from  a  cold,  inflammation,  vio¬ 
lent  fits  of  the  tooth-ach,  attended  witli  swelling 
in  the  inside  of  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  we  find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a  stony 
matter,  seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva,  as 
the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine ;  but 
where  inflammation  has  been  the  cause  we 
. always  find  matter  mixed  with  the  other  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tumour.  As  these  tumours  are  not 
usually  attended  with  much  pain,  they  are  some¬ 
times  neglected,  till  they  burst  of  themselves, 
which  they  commonly  do  when  arrived  at  the 
Ibulk  of  a  large  nut.  As  they  were  produced 
i originally  from  an  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
duct,  and  this  obstruction  cannot  be  removed 
I  by  the  bursting  of  the  tumour,  it  hence  happens 
Jtliat  they  leave  an  ulcer  extremely  difficult  to 
heal,  nay,  which  cannot  be  healed  at  all  till  the 
cause  is  removed. 

Ranunculoi'des.  (From  ranunculus,  and 
teiSos,  resemblance :  so  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  ranunculus.)  See  Caltha  palus- 
• tris . 

RANU'NCULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive 
of  rana,  a  frog:  because  it  is  found  in  fenny 
places,  where  frogs  abound.)  The  name  of  a 
.genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 

■  Polyandria ;  Order,  Polygynies. 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species  of 
•ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on  being  applied  to 
the  skin,  they  excite  itching,  redness,  and  in- 
iflammation,  and  even  produce  blisters,  tume¬ 
faction,  and  ulceration  of  the  part.  On  being 
•chewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue  ;  and,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all  the  deleterious 
effects  of  an  acrid  poison.  The  corrosive  acri¬ 
mony  which  this  family  of  plants  possesses  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  appears  from 
fhe  writings  of  Dioscorides  ;  but  its  nature  and 
extent  had  never  been  investigated  by  experi¬ 
ments,  before  those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at 
'  ienna,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  of  the  Linna?an  species  are  the  bulbosus, 
sceleratus,  acris,  arvensis,  thora,  and  illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried  either  upon 
nimself  or  upon  dogs,  and  show  that  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  different  species  is  often  confined 
o  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  manifesting  itself 
.’ither  in  the  roots,  stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  or 
auds  :  the  expressed  juice,  extract,  decoction, 
ind  infusion  of  the  plants,  were  also  subjected 
o  experiments.  In  addition  to  these  species 
mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  also  notice  the  R. 
lammula,  and  especially  the  R.  alpestris,  which, 
-ccording  to  Haller,  is  the  most  acrid  of  this 
■;enus.  Curtis  observes,  that  even  pulling  up 
he  ranunculus  acris,  the  common  meadow  spe- 
oes,  which  possesses  the  active  principle  of  this 
ribe  in  a  very  considerable  degree  throughout 
■lie  whole  herb,  and  carrying  it  to  some  little  dis- 
nnce,  excited  a  considerable  inflammation  in 
«e  palm  of  the  hand  in  which  it  was  held.  It 
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is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  acrimonious 
quality  of  these  plants  is  not  of  a  fixed  nature; 
for  it  may  be  completely  dissipated  by  heat ;  and 
j  the  plant,  on  being  thoroughly  dried,  becomes 
I  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  attempted  to  counteract 
j  this  poisonous  acrimony  of  the  ranunculus  by 
|  means  of  various  other  vegetables,  none  of  which 
were  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  though  he 
thought  that  the  juice  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  un¬ 
ripe  currants,  had  some  effect  in  this  way;  yet 
j  these  were  much  less  availing  than  water;  while 
vinegar,  honey,  sugar,  wine,  spirit,  mineral 
acids,  oil  of  tartar,  and  other  sapid  substances, 
manifestly  rendered  the  acrimony  more  corrosive. 
It  may  be  also  noticed,  that  the  virulency  of  the 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  depends  much 
upon  the  situation  in  which  they  grow,  and  is 
greatly  diminished  in  the  cultivated  plant. 

Ranunculus  abortivus.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  ranunculus,  which  possesses 
acrid  and  vesicating  properties. 

Ranunculus  acris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meadow  crowfoot.  Ranunculus pratensis. 
This  and  some  other  species  of  ranunculus  have, 
for  medical  purposes,  been  chiefly  employed  ex¬ 
ternally  as  a  vesicatory,  and  are  said  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  common  blistering  plaster,  in 
producing  a  quicker  effect,  and  never  causing  a 
strangury ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  less  certain  in 
its  operation,  and  that  it  sometimes  occasions 
ulcers,  which  prove  very  troublesome  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal.  Therefore  their  use  seems  to  be 
applicable  only  to  certain  fixed  pains,  and  such 
complaints  as  require  a  long-continued  topical 
stimulus,  or  discharge  from  the  part,  in  the  way 
of  an  issue,  which,  in  various  cases,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Anemone 
nemorosa,  of  Linnams.  See  Anemone  nemo - 
rosa. 

IIanunculusbulbosus.  Bulbous-rooted  crow¬ 
foot.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ranun¬ 
culus  ~  calycibus  retroflexis,  pedunculis  sulcatis, 
caule  erecto  multifloro,  foliis  composite,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  have  no  considerable  smell,  but  a  highly 
acrid  and  fiery  taste.  Taken  internally,  they 
appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when  so  far  freed 
from  the  caustic  matter  by  boiling  in  water,  as 
to  discover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The 
effluvia,  likewise,  when  freely  inspired,  are  said 
to  occasion  headachs,  anxieties,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  leaves  and  roots,  applied  externally,  inflame 
and  ulcerate,  or  vesicate  the  parts,  and  are  liable 
to  affect  also  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Ranunculus  ficaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pilewort.  Chelidonium  minus.  Scrophu- 
laria  minor.  Chelidonia  rotundij'olia  minor.  Cur- 
sunia  hcemorrhoidalis  herba.  Ranunculus  vernus. 
Lesser  celandine,  and  pilewort.  The  leaves  and 
root  of  this  plant,  Ranunculus — foliis  cordatis 
angulatis  peliolatis,  caule  unijloro,  of  Linnams 
are  used  medicinally.  The  leaves  are  deemed 
antiscorbutic,  and  the  root  reckoned  a  specific 
if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to  the  piles. 

Ranunculus  flammula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  smaller  water  crow-foot,  or  spear 
4  B  3 
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wort.  Surrccta  alba.  The  roots  and  leaves  of 
this  common  plant,  Ranunculus — foliis  ovatis- 
lanceolatis,  peliolatis,  caule  declinato,  of'  Li  imams, 
taste  very  acrid  and  hot,  and  when  taken  in  a 
small  quantity,  produce  vomiting,  spasms  of  the 
stomach,  and  delirium.  Applied  externally,  they 
vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after  clear¬ 
ing  the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  then  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Ranunculus  palustris.  Water  crow-foot. 
See  Ranunculus  scelcratus. 

Ranunculus  pratknsis.  Meadow  crow-foot. 
See  Ranunculus  acris. 

Ranunculus  scei.eratus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh  crow-foot.  Ranunculus 
palustris.  The  leaves  of  this  species  of  crow¬ 
foot  are  so  extremely  acrid,  that  the  beggars  in 
Switzerland  are  said,  by  rubbing  their  legs  with 
them,  to  produce  a  very  fetid  and  acrimonious, 
ulceration. 

Ra'pa.  (a,  at.  f.)  See  Rrassica  napus. 

Rape.  See  Rrassica  napus. 

Rape  oil.  Sec  Rrassica  napus. 

Rape  seed.  See  Rrassica  napus. 

RAFIIA'NIA.  (a,  re.  f,  ;  from  raphanus,  the 
radish,  or  charlock:  because  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a  species  of 
raphanus.)  Convulsio  ab  ustilaginc.  Convulsio  ra- 
phania.  Convulsio  ccreale.  Eclampsia  tpphodes. 
Convulsio  solonicnsis.  Necrosis  ustilaginea.  Crip¬ 
ple  disease.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neu¬ 
roses,  and  order,  Spasmi,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised 
by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints,  with  con¬ 
vulsive  motions,  and  a  most  violent  pain  return¬ 
ing  at  various  periods.  It  begins  with  cold  chills 
arid  lassitude,  pain  in  the  head,  and  anxiety 
about  the  prcecordia.  These  symptoms  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  spasmodic  twichings  in  the  tendons  of 
the  fingers  and  of  the  feet,  discernible  to  the  eye, 
heat,  fever,  stupor,  delirium,  sense  of  suffocation, 
aphonia,  and  horrid  convulsions  of  the  limbs. 
After  these,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  come  on, 
with  a  discharge  of  worms,  if  there  are  any. 
About  the  eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day,  copious 
sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthemata,  or  tabes, 
or  rigidity  of  all  the  joints. 

Raphani'strum.  The  trivial  name  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  raphanus. 

It  A'PI  I A  X  US.  (us,  i.  m.  'Pcupavos  irapa. 
to  padias  tpaiueadat:  from  its  quick  growth.) 
1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liumvan  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamia;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  radish.  See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  hortensis.  See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  niger.  See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  rusticanus.  See  Cochlearia  armo- 
racia. 

Raphanus  sativus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  radish-plant.  Raphanus  hortensis.  Ra- 
dicula.  Raphanus  niger.  The  radish.  The 
several  varieties  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  calculous  af¬ 
fections.  The  juice,  made  into  a  syrup,  is  given 
to  relieve  hoarseness.  Mixed  with  houev  or 
sugar,  it  is  administered  in  pituitous  asthma  ; 
and,  as  antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy  is  generally 
acknowledged. 

Raphanus  sylveslris.  See  Lcpidium  sativum. 

RA'PHE.  (e,es.P.  'Pacpy,  a  suture.)  A 
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|  suture.  Applied  to  parts  which  appear  as  if 
\  they  were  sewed  together. 

Rathf.  cerebri.  The  longitudinal  emi-  | 
nence  of  the  corpus  collosum  of  the  brain  is  I 
so  called,  because  it  appears  somewhat  like  a 
suture. 

Raphe  scroti.  The  rough  eminence  which 
divides  the  scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  It 
proceeds  from  the  root  of  the  penis  inferiorly 
towards  the  perinamm. 

Rapiiida.  (From  pacpy,  a  suture.)  The  I 
name  given  by  Necker  to  the  bivalve  pericarp  | 
of  the  genera  Anthoceros  and  Targionia. 

Raphides.  ('Pa^iSer,  needles. )  The  name! 
given  by  l)e  Candolle  to  the  small  acicular  I 
bodies  found  in  the  texture  of  some  plants.  M.  | 

,  llaspail  has  found  that  they  are  acicular  crystals  I 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Rapi'strum.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  rapa,  the  1 
turnip :  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  l 
the  turnip.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  I 
Class,  Tetradynamia;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  name  of  two  species  of  Crambe,  the 
orientalis  and  hispanica. 

RA'PTUS.  (ns,  us.  in.;  from  rapio,  to  L 
seize  violently.)  A  sudden  or  violent  seizure.  I 

Raptus  hcemoriuiaoicus.  The  outbreaking  ■ 
of  a  haemorrhage. 

Raptus  nervorum.  The  cramp. 

Raftus  sufinus.  Opisthotonos. 

Ra'pum.  (nm,i.  n.  ;  derivation  uncertain.)*! 
1.  The  turnip.  See  Rrassica  rapa. 

2.  The  Campanula  rapunculus. 

Rapu'nculus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive  oflj 
rapa,  the  turnip.)  The  trivial  name  of  a  specieslj 
of  Campanula. 

Rapunculus  corniculatus.  See  Phyteuma  or-IJ 
biculare. 

Rapunculus  virginianus.  The  blue  cardinal* i 
flower.  See  Lobelia. 

Rapus.  See  Rrassica  rapa. 

RAR EFA'CTION.  (From  rarefacio,  till 
make  thin.)  The  diminution  of  the  density  oil 
a  body,  as  of  a  gas,  by  the  agency  of  caloric.  II 

Rash.  See  Exanthema. 

RASPATO'RIUM.  (From  rado,  to  scrape.  I 
Rasorium.  Sca/prum.  A  raspatory.  An  in j  v 
strument  for  rasping  bones. 

Raspberry.  See  Rubus  idreus. 

RASLbRA.  (n,  ee.  f. ;  from  rado,  foscrape.M 
I.  A  rasure  or  scratch. 

2.  The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any  sub. 
stance. 

RATIFFA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  impnrtru 
ing  to  ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of  various  kindlll 
of  fruits. 

Rattle.  See  Rhonchus. 

RATTLES.  A  term  very  generally  appliepB 
by  nurses  to  the  rattle-like,  noisy  breathing  ofteflj 
heard  in  persons  who  are  in  articulo  mortis,  ankw 
which  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  muciH 
in  the  air-passages. 

Rattlesnake.  See  Crotalus  horridus. 

Rattlesnake-root.  See  Polygala. 

RAUCE'DO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  rnuct/iH 
hoarse.)  llaucitas.  Hoarseness.  A  rouglM 
ness  of  the  voice,  arising  from  some  disease  <l|4 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  as  catarrh,  &c. 

Ray  of  a  flower.  See  Radius. 
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REA'GENT.  Test.  A  substance  used  in 
chemistry  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies. 

REA'LGAR.  Arlada.  Arladar.  Auri- 
pigmantum  rubrum.  Arsenicum  rubrum  facli- 
tium.  Abessi.  The  protosulphuret  of  arsenic. 
See  Arsenic. 

RECEIVER.  A  chemical  vessel  adapted 
to  the  neck  or  beak  of  a  retort,  alembic,  01- 
other  distillatory  vessel,  to  receive  and  contain 
the  product  of  distillation. 

RECEPTA'CULUM.  (inn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
recipio,  to  receive.)  I.  In  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  by  anatomists  to  a  part  of  the  thoracic 
i  duct.  See  Receptaculum  chyli. 

II.  In  Botany,  the  common  basis  or  point  of 
connexion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
,  of  plants;  by  some  called  the  Thalamus  and  the 
Placenta. 

It  is  distinguished  by  botanists  into  proper 
land  common  :  one  dower  only  belongs  to  the 
’ former ,  and  it  is  formed  mostly  from  the  apex  of 
t the  peduncle  or  scape  ;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana, 
and  Lilium  candidum.  The  latter  has  many 
■  ‘lowers  ;  as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

The  proper  receptacle  or  apex  of  the  pedun- 
.cle  swells  in  some  flowers,  and  becomes  the 
■fruit :  thus  the  Fragaria  vesca  is  not  a  berry, 
but  a  fleshy  receptacle,  with  its  naked  seeds 
nestling  on  its  surface;  so,  in  the  Hovenia 
■dulcis,  the  peduncles  swell  into  a  thick  fleshy 
■receptacle,  on  which  there  are  small  capsules- 
and,  in  the  Anacardium  occidentalc,  the  peduncle 
swells  into  a  receptacle,  on  which  the  nut  rests. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  receptacle  are, _ 

1.  Flat;  as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

2.  Convex  ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  Conic ;  as  in  Beilis  perennis. 

4.  Punctate ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum . 

5.  Globose ;  as  in  Cephalanthus. 

6.  Oval ;  as  in  Dorstenia  drakenia. 

7.  Ovate ;  as  in  Omphalea. 

8.  Favose,  cellular  on  the  surface,  honey¬ 
comb-like;  as  in  Onopordium. 

9.  Scrobiculatc,  having  round  and  deep  holes; 
as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

10.  Subulate;  as  in  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 

11.  Quadrangular;  as  in  Dorstenia  houstoni, 
and  Contrayerva. 

12.  Turbinate  ;  as  in  Ficus  car ica. 

13.  Digitiform ;  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  and 
'Calla  eethiopica. 

14.  Filiform,  thread-like ;  as  in  the  catkins 
tnd  Cory lus. 

15.  Occluse,  or  shut.  The  Ficus  carica  is 

connivent  fleshy  receptacle  enclosing-  the 

Jorets. 

16.  Nude,  naked,  without  any  vesture;  as  in 
r.actuca  and  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

17.  Pilose;  as  in  Carthanius  tinctorius. 

18.  Villose;  as  in  Artemisia  absynthium. 

19.  Setose;  as  in  Fchinops  splucrocephalus, 
ind  Centaurea. 

20.  Paleaceous ,  covered  witli  chaffy  scales; 
s  in  Xeranthemuin  dipsacus,  Sc. 

On  the  receptacle  and  seed  down  are  founded 
oe  most  solid  generic  characters  of  syngenesious 
dants,  admirably  illustrated  by  the  inimitable 
dicrtner. 

I’he  term  receptacle  ometimes  extended 
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by  Linntcus  to  express  the  base  of  a  flower,  or 
even  its  internal  part  between  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  provided  there  be  any  thing  remarkable 
in  such  parts,  without  reference  to  the  foundation, 
of  the  whole  fructification.  It  also  expresses 
the  part  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached  in  a  seed 
vessel,  and  the  common  stalk  of  a  spike  or 
spikelet,  in  grasses. 

Receptaculum  chyi.1.  Receptaculum  Pec- 
queli,  because  Pecquet  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
scribe  it.  Diversorium.  Sacculus  chyliferus. 
A  dilatation  at  the  commencement  of  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct,  generally  opposite  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra.  This  dilatation  varies  in  size  in  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  and  in  some  there  is  none  at  all. 
See  Absorbents. 

RECLIN  A'TION.  One  of  the  operations 
used  for  the  cure  of  cataract.  See  Cataract. 

Reciprocal  affinity.  See  Affinity. 

RECLINA'TUS.  Reclining:  applied  to 
stems,  leaves,  &c.  which  are  curved  towards  the 
ground,  so  that  the  extremity  is  lower  than  the 
base ;  as  the  stem  of  the  bramble,  and  leaves  of 
the  Leon  urns  carcliaca. 

RECTI  PIC  A'TION.  ( Rectificatio ,  onis .  f. ; 
from  rectus,  right,  and  Jio,  to  be  made.)  A  se¬ 
cond  distillation,  in  which  substances  are  puri¬ 
fied  by  their  more  volatile  parts  being  raised  by 
heat,  carefully  managed  :  thus,  spirit  of  wine, 
ether,  &c.  are  rectified  by  their  separation  from 
the  less  volatile  and  foreign  matter  which  altered 
or  debased  their  properties. 

RE'CTUM.  (um,  i.  n. :  so  named  from  an 
erroneous  opinion  that  it  was  straight.)  Apeu- 
tkysmenos.  Longanon.  Longaon.  Archos. 
Cyssaros.  The  last  portion  of  the  large  intes¬ 
tines,  terminating  in  the  anus.  See  Intestine. 

RE'CTUS.  Straight.  Several  parts  of  the 

body,  particularly  muscles,  are  so  called  from 
their  dnection.  Parts  of  plants  also  have  this 
term  ;  as  caulis  rectus,  the  straight  stem  of  the 
garden-lily,  &c. 

Rectus  abdominis.  A  long  and  straight 
muscle  situated  near  its  fellow,  at  the  middle  and 
fore-part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  other 
abdominal  muscles.  It  arises  sometimes  by  a 
single  broad  tendon  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  os  pubis,  but  more  commonly  by  two 
heads,  oncol  which  is  fleshy,  and  originates  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis,  and  the  other  ten¬ 
dinous,  from  the  insideof  the  symphisis  pubis,  be¬ 
hind  the  pyramidalis  muscle.  From  these  begin¬ 
nings,  the  muscle  runs  upwards  the  whole  lena  th 
of  the  linea  alba,  and  becoming  broader  and 
thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  aponeu¬ 
rosis  into  the  edge  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis, 
and  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs.  This  aponeurosis  is  placed  under 
the  pectoral  muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to 
the  fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  are 
commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous  intersec¬ 
tions,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Rerenger  or 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi,  an  Italian  ana¬ 
tomist,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century 
One  of  these  intersections  is  usually  where  the 
muscle  runs  over  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib;  another  is  at  the  umbilicus;  and  the  third 
is  between  these  two.  Sometimes  there  is  one 
4  13  4  ’ 
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and  even  two,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
pubes.  When  one  or  both  of  these  occur,  how¬ 
ever,  they  seldom  extend  more  than  halfway 
across  the  muscle.  As  these  intersections  seldom 
penetrate  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
muscle,  they  are  all  of  them  most  apparent  on 
its  anterior  surface,  where  they  firmly  adhere  to 
the  sheath  :  the  adhesions  of  the  rectus  to  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique  are  only 
by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and  of  a  few 
vessels  which  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Albinus  and  some  others  have  seen  this 
muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  abdomen,  but  more  particularly  the 
lower  part :  and,  according  to  the  different 
positions  of  the  body,  it  may  likewise  serve  to 
bind  the  trunk  forwards,  or  to  raise  the  pelvis. 
Its  situation  between  the  two  layers  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  oblique,  and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath, 
secure  it  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising 
into  a  prominent  form  when  in  action  ;  and, 
lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable  it  to 
contract  at  any  of  the  intermediate  spaces. 

lieclus  abducens  oculi.  See  Rectus  externus 
oculi. 

llectus  abducens  oculi.  See  Rectus  intemus 
oculi. 

llectus  anterior  brevis.  See  Rectus  capitis  in¬ 
terims  minor. 

llectus  anterior  longus.  See  Rectus  capitis 
interims  major. 

Rectus  attollens  oculi.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  longus.  See  Rectus 
capitis  interims  major. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  major.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close 
to  the  vertebra;.  Rectus  interims  major,  of 
Albinus,  Douglas,  and  Cowper.  Rectus  ante¬ 
rior  longus,  of  Winslow.  It  was  known  to  most 
of  the  ancient  anatomists,  but  was  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  any  particular  name  until  Cowper 
gave  it  the  present  appellation,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  most  writers  except  Winslow. 
It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  above 
than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  and  terminates  in 
a  point.  It  arises,  by  distinct  and  flat  tendons, 
from  the  anterior  points  of  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  five  inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  occipital  bone.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  bend  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Cowper, 
who  was  the  first  accurate  describer  of  this  little 
muscle,  gave  it  the  name  of  rectus  interims 
minor,  which  lias  been  adopted  by  Douglas  and 
Albinus.  Winslow  calls  it  rectus  anterior  brevis. 
It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of 
the  body  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  neat 
the  origin  of  its  transverse  process,  and,  ascend¬ 
ing  obliquely  inwards,  is  inserted  near  the  root 
of°the  condyloid  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
under  the  last  described  muscle.  It  assists  in 
bending  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  Rectus  lateralis 


Fallopii,  of  Douglas.  Transversalis  anticus 
primus,  of  Winslow.  Rectus  lateralis,  of  Cow¬ 
per.  This  muscle  seems  to  have  been  first  de¬ 
scribed  by  Fallopius.  Winslow  calls  it  trans¬ 
versalis  anticus  primus.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  rectus  minor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape, 
arid  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  cranium. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and,  ascending  a  little  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone, 
opposite  to  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  of  the  os  tem- 
poris.  This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head  to 
one  side. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major.  This  mus¬ 
cle,  which  is  the  rectus  major  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow,  and  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor 
of  Albinus,  is  small,  short,  and  flat,  broader 
above  than  below,  and  is  situated,  not  in  a 
straight  direction,  as  its  name  would  insinuate, 
hut  obliquely,  between  the  occiput  and  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  immediately  under 
the  complexus.  It  arises,  by  a  short  thick 
tendon,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of 
the  neck  ;  it  soon  becomes  broader,  and  ascend¬ 
ing  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat 
tendon,  into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the 
lower  semicircular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis. 
The  use  of  this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  pull 
it  backwards. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  This  is  the 
rectus  minor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  last  described  muscle,  but  re¬ 
sembles  it  in  shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its 
fellow,  in  the  space  between  the  recti  majores, 

It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  a  little  protuberance  in  t 
the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and,  becoming  broader  and  thinnei 
as  it  ascends,  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon, 
into  the  occipital  bone,  immediately  under  the  i 
insertion  of  the  last  described  muscle.  The 
use  of  it  is  to  assist  the  rectus  major  in  drawing 
the  head  backwards. 

Rectus  cruris.  See  Rectus  femoris. 

Rectus  deprimens  oculi.  See  Rectus  inferio, 
oculi. 

Rectus  externus  oculi.  The  outer  straigh 
muscle  of  the  eye  :  called  also,  Abductor  oculi 
Iracundus,  and  Indignabundus.  It  arises  fron 
the  bony  partition  between  the  foramen  opticun 
and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of  the  straigli 
muscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  thf 
sclerotic  membrane,  opposite  to  the  outer  can 
thus  of  the  eye.  Its  use  is  to  move  the  ey 
outwards. 

Rectus  femoris.  A  straight  muscle  of  th 
thigh,  situated  immediately  at  the  fore  par 
Rectus sive  Gracilis  anterior,  of  Winslow,  llecti 
cruris,  of  Albinus.  It  arises  from  the  os  iliui 
by  two  tendons.  The  foremost  and  shortest  « 
these  springs  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ferior  and  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
the  posterior  tendon,  which  is  thicker  and  longd 
than  the  other,  arises  from  the  posterior  at 
outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavit  | 
and  from  the  adjacent  capsular  ligament.  The 
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two  tendons  soon  unite,  and  form  an  aponeu¬ 
rosis,  which  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  muscle ;  and  through  its 
whole  length  rve  observe  a  middle  tendon,  to¬ 
wards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on  each  side  in 
an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may  be  styled  a 
penniform  muscle.  It  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  upper  edge  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
patella,  and  from  thence  sends  off  a  thin  apo¬ 
neurosis,  which  adheres  to  the  superior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  tibia.  Its  use  is  to  extend 
the  leg. 

Rectus  inferior  oculi.  The  inferior  of 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  Depressor 
oculi.  Deprimens.  Humilis.  Amatorius.  It 
arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the  optic 
foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to  be  inserted  into 
i  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  bulb  on  the  under 
part.  It  pulls  the  eye  downwards. 

Rectus  interims  femoris.  See  Gracilis. 

Rectus  internus  oculi.  The  internal 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  Adducens  oculi. 
Adductor  oculi.  Bibitorius.  It  arises  from  the 
i inferior  part  of  the  foramen  opticum,  between 
'the  obliquus  superior  and  the  rectus  inferior, 
ibeing,  from  its  situation,  the  shortest  muscle  of 
Ithe  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  mem¬ 
brane  opposite  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to 
turn  the  eye  towards  the  nose. 

Rectus  lateralis  Fallopii.  See  Rectus  capitis 
lateralis. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See  Rectus  capitis  pos¬ 
ticus  major. 

Rectus  suterior  oculi.  The  uppermost 
•straight  muscle  cf  the  eye.  Altollens  oculi. 
.Levator  oculi.  Superbus.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of  the  sphe¬ 
noid  bone,  below  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris, 
*and  runs  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior 
and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  by  a 
broad  and  thin  tendon. 

RECURREN I  NERA  E.  RTervus  re- 
currens.  A  branch  given  oil  from  the  par 
vagum,  on  each  side,  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 

•is  so  called.  The  right  is  given  off  near  the 
subclavian  artery,  which  it  surrounds,  and  is 
reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid  gland  ;  the  left 
a  little  lower,  and  reflected  around  the  aorta  to 
the  oesophagus,  as  far  as  the  larynx.  They  are 
•Joth  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
md  pharynx. 

Recurvatus.  See  Recurvus. 

RECU'RVUS.  Recurved:  bowed  or  turned 
Backward.  Applied  to  leaves, &c.  See  Refieius. 

Red  saunders.  See  Plerocarpus  santahnvs. 

RE'DULE.  A  species  of  ochre  or  argilla- 
-eous  earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  has 
neen  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  antacid. 

REDU'CI  ION.  1.  In  Surgeru,  the  return- 
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cornea,  cinnabar,  and  other  compounds  of  the 
like  kind.  These  reductions  are  also  called 
revivifications. 

REILEX.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
those  instances  of  nervous  action  in  which  an 
impression  made  on  the  extremity  of  one  nerve 
is  propagated  to  the  extremity  of  another, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  centres. 

REI  LE  XUS.  Reflected;  bent  backward  : 
applied  in  botany  to  leaves,  as  those  of  the 
Erica  retorta;  and  to  the  border  of  the  flower- 
cup  of  the  CEnothera  biennis,  and  the  petals  of 
the  Pancratium  zeylanicutn. 

REFRA'CTUS.  Rent  back,  as  if  broken. 

REI  111'GE RANT.  ( Refrigerans  ;  from 
refrigero,  to  cool.)  Possessed  of  the  property  of 
allaying  the  heat  of  the  body  or  of  the  blood 

REFRIGEIIATO'RIUM.  (From  refri¬ 
gero,  to  cool.)  A  vessel  filled  with  water  to 
condense  vapours,  or  to  maice  cool  any  sub¬ 
stance  which  passes  through  it. 

RE'GIMEN.  (era,  inis.  f.  ;  from  rego,  to 
govern.)  A  term  employed  in  medicine  to 
express  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  habits  of 
an  individual,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  health  or  the  cure  of  disease. 

Regina  pratx.  Queen  of  the  meadow.  See 
Spireea  ulmaria. 

Regions  of  the  body.  See  Body. 

REGIUS.  (From  rex,  a  king.)  Royal; 
applied,  1.  in  Pathology,  to  the  jaundice:  why 
so  called  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  unless  it 
be  because  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  like  <r0]d 
which  is  a  royal  metal. 

_  -■  In  Chemistry,  to  the  noble  metals,  espe¬ 
cially  gold,  and  to  a  preparation,  the  aqua  regia, 
which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  gold. 

REGULAR.  Regu laris.  1.  In  Pathology, 
applied  to  diseases  which  observe  their  usual 
course,  in  opposition  to  irregular,  in  which  the 
course  of  symptoms  deviate  from  what  is  usual  • 
as  regular  gout,  regular  small-pox,  &c. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants  ;  as 
blossoms,  &c.  when  regular  in  their  figure  and 
size,  and  proportion  of  their  parts;  as  the  flowers 
of  the  Lilium  and  Hyacintkus. 


Regular  gout.  See  Gout. 


"ii  of  a  dislocated  bone  into  its  proper  place. 


2.  In  Chemistry,  revivification  :  applicable  to 
1  operations  by  which  any  substance  is  re- 
*t0red  t0  As  natural  state,  or  which  is  considered 
•is  such  ;  but  custom  confines  it  to  operations 
"y  which  metals  are  restored  to  their  metallic 
‘  ah',  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  this, 
nther  by  combustion,  as  the  metallic  oxides,  or 
‘■y  the  union  of  some  heterogeneous  matters 
•  “ich  disguise  them,  as  fulminating  gold,  luna 


Regular  small-pox.  See  Variola. 

RE'GU LU S.  ( Diminutive  of  rex,  a  king  : 
so  called  because  the  alchemists  expected  to  find 
gold,  the  king  of  metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ci liable  after  fusion.)  The  name  regulus 
was  given  by  chemists  to  metallic  matters  when 
separated  from  other  substances  by  fusion. 
This  name  was  introduced  by  the  alchemists 
who,  expecting  always  to  find  gold  in  the  metal 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  their  crucibles  after 
fusion,  called  this  metal,  thus  collected,  regulus 
as  containing  gold,  the  king  of  metals.  It  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  metal  extracted  from 
tlie  ores  of  the  semi-metals,  which  formerly  bore 
tbe  name  that  is  now  given  to  the  semi-metals 
themselves.  Thus  we  had  regulus  of  antimony, 
regulus  of  arsenic,  and  regulus  of  cobalt. 

Regulus  if  an  timony.  See  Antimony. 

Regulus  antimonii  mautialis.  Martial 
regulus  of  antimony.  An  old  preparation 
made  by  beating  purified  iron  filings  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  adding  sulphuret  of  antimony,  fusiim 
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them,  then  adding  nitre,  fusing  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther,  cooling,  and  separating  the  regulus  from  the 
scoriae,  then  fusing  a  second  and  third  time,  with 
the  addition  of  some  more  nitre  each  time. 

llegulus  of  arsenic.  See  Arsetiic. 

11  egulus  jovialis.  An  alloy  made  by  fusing 
antimony  and  tin. 

Regulus  veneris.  An  alloy  of  antimony 
and  copper. 

RELAXATION.  In  Pathology,  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  and  healthy  tone  of  parts. 

IlEME'DIUM.  [inn,  ii.  n. ;  it  re,  and 
medeor,  to  cure.)  A  remedy,  or  that  which  is 
employed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  palliate,  or 
remove  a  disease. 

Remedium  divinum.  See  Imperaloria. 

REMIT  TENT.  ( Remittens ;  from  remitto, 
to  assuage  or  lessen.)  Applied  to  diseases  the 
symptoms  of  which  diminish  very  considerably, 
but  return  again  so  as  not  to  leave  the  person 
free  from  the  disease  until  it  changes  its  cha¬ 
racter  or  vanishes. 

Remittent  fever.  A  remittent  fever  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  febrile 
action,  which  become  much  more  intense  once 
or  oftener  every  four  and  twenty  hours,  and 
then  remit.  This  exacerbation,  as  it  is  called,  is 
widely  different  from  the  paroxysm  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent,  and  the  remission  differs  also  very  much 
from  that  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms  of 
an  intermittent  which  constitutes  the  intermission. 
In  a  remittent,  however  marked  the  diminution 
of  the  fever,  there  is  still  a  considerable  degree 
of  it,  and  nothing  like  an  apyrexial  state;  and 
although,  in  many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  the 
fever  may  approach  somewhat  in  character  those 
of  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  yet  they 
are  very  different,  and  evidently  consist  merely 
of  an  increased  violence  of  those  which  were 
severest  during  the  remission.  This  genus  of 
fever  sometimes  exists  in  a  mild  form,  some¬ 
times  in  the  most  malignant.  It  is  a  common 
disease  with  infants,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  febrile  affections  of  children  have  almost  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  tendency  to  the  remittent 
type.  The  infantile  remittent  is  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  intestinal  irritation  ;  but  remittent 
fevers  in  general  are  caused  by  marsh  miasmata, 
and  by  peculiar  poisons  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin.  Remittent  fevers  are  distinguished  into 
mild  and  malignant.  Malignant  remittent  fever 
has  been  named  according  to  the  places  where  it 
lias  prevailed,  the  .71  u lam,  Philadelphian,  Berne- 
rara,  bit.  Domingo,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Hungarian,  African,  Gibraltar  fever.  The 
malignant  remittent  of  warm  climates  is  called 
bilious  remittent,  from  the  great  disorder  of  the 
hepatic  system  ;  yellow  fever  from  the  yellow 
tin»e  which  it  communicates  to  the  skin  ;  and 
jungle  fever,  from  the  origin  of  the  poison  which 
produces  it  in  swamps  and  jungles. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  re- 
mittents  :  — 

1.  The  mild  form.  In  this  remittent  the 
pulse  is  very  frequent,  but  regular  throughout, 
the  debility  is  not  considerable,  and  the  skin 
soon  becomes  relaxed,  and  perspires  fieely.  It 
attacks  young  persons  of  relaxed  habits,  who 
are  weakly,  and  commences  mostly  with  some 
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disturbance  of  the  bowels.  It  occurs  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
autumn.  Fatigue,  cold,  or  long  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  heat,  often  bring  it  in  into  action, 
flic  patient  complains  of  drowsiness,  and  is  very 
languid;  is  occasionally  chilly,  and  afterwards 
flushed,  but  without  perspiration  ;  for  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  thirst  considerable,  at¬ 
tended  by  nausea  and  total  loss  of  appetite.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  but  usually  towards  even¬ 
ing,  the  pulse  quickens,  the  heat  increases,  and 
at  length  terminates  in  a  sweat,  which  after  a 
time  goes  off’,  leaving  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  pulse  still  very  quick.  This  exacerbation 
sometimes  occurs  at  noon,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  night.  If  the  disease  be  left  to  itself,  the 
symptoms  augment  in  severity  daily ;  the  head  i 
occasionally,  but  more  frequently  the  liver,  or 
some  other  abdominal  viscus,  gives  proof  of 
being  loaded  and  oppressed,  and  the  restlessness 
is  intolerable :  or  a  sudden  bilious  purging  or  i; 
vomiting  supervenes,  and  carries  off  the  com-  i 
plaint  by  a  salutary  crisis.  Mild  remittents  t 
seem  to  be  occasionally  produced  by  disordered  > 
states  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  independently  * 
of  marsh  poison  ;  but  like  the  more  formidable 
fevers  of  this  type,  they  are  most  frequent  in  |r 
marshy  localities.  They  generally  give  way  to  ( 
purgatives,  especially  mercurial  ones.  The  sub- 1 
muriate  of  mercury  should  be  given  in  doses  oft 
two  or  four  grains  to  adults  every  second  day,  j 
and  followed  by  saline  purgatives  with  senna, | 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  mitigated  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  by  saline  sudorifics;  and  the  diet  should;) 
consist  of  very  little  more  than  farinaceoussl 
drinks,  sago,  arrow-root,  or  the  like.  The  pulse*) 
will  generally  be  found  from  ninety  to  a  hundred! I 
strokes  in  a  minute  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  sinks  be-;! 
low  this,  or  the  sweat  is  considerable,  or,  with-n 
out  this,  the  skin  is  moist  and  not  so  mucliij 
heated,  mild  tonics,  especially  the  mineral  acidsif 
with  light  infusion  of  colomba,  gentian,  quassiaiL 
chamomile,  cascarilla,  or  cinchona,  will  completqn 
the  cure,  though  the  disease  usually  runs  on  fonij 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

2.  The  infantile  remittent  does  not  essentialbjlii 
differ  from  the  description  just  given.  It  i  ! 
usually  ascribed  to  worms,  which  are  occasional!;  Ii; 
its  cause;  but  the  most  common  by  far  is  crud'  la 
accumulations  in  the  bowels,  from  which  th  Ii 
digestion  proceeds  imperfectly,  producing  grea 
general  irritation,  and  considerable  languor  fi 
The  belly  becomes  tumid  and  painful,  and  th  in 
food  is  nauseated.  The  head  becomes  ho1  pi 
heavy,  and  often  comatose,  the  disease  similat  lai 
ing  in  this  stage  the  commencement  of  hydrciH 
eephalus,  with  which  it  is  very  frequently  conljlti 
founded.  See  Hydrocephalus,  The  skin  is  palljl 
or  livid,  with  occasional  flushes  in  the  cheek:) 

It  is  a  singular  fact, ’that,  if  the  exacerbation  i|  at 
increase  of  fever  take  place  in  the  night,  thei  t<J 
is  watchfulness  and  perpetual  jactitation  ;  if  i  t 
the  day-time,  drowsiness  and  stupor.  Kemi  !  I 
tents  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  periods  of  liri  d 
are  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  sluggisl  l»t 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  require  the  exhibition  <1  iii 
calomel,  with  jalap  and  scammony  :  the  pulris  ;<( 
seammonii  rum  calomelane  is  an  excellent  for"  si 
for  children  ;  and  if  this  do  not  act,  its  operatic  [G 
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must  be  assisted  by  the  infusion  of  senna,  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  potash.  Until  the 
bowels  are  well  cleared,  the  fever  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing;  but  under  a  course  of  brisk  cathartics, 
in  conjunction  with  perfect  quiet,  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  light  farinaceous  drinks  and  diet,  it 
will  usually  give  way,  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
Particular  symptoms  arc  to  be  opposed  by  their 
appropriate  remedies:  thus,  if  there  be  much 
coma,  the  head  should  be  bathed  with  a  cold  or 
evaporating  lotion  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  spirit, 
or  the  feet  fomented;  if  there  be  bilious  diar¬ 
rhoea,  the  purgative  plan  is  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  pains  of  the  bowels  allayed  by  absorbents, 
i demulcents,  and  mild  anodynes:  if  there  be 
1  bilious  or  other  vomitings,  carbonic  acid,  with 
very  mild  aperients,  until  the  irritability  of  the 
•stomach  is  allayed. 

5.  Besides  the  infantile  fever  and  mild  form 
of  this  genus,  there  are  others  which  are  usually 
of  a  more  malignant  nature,  and  which,  occur¬ 
ring  towards  the  decline  of  summer,  are  called 
autumnal  remittents:  these  we  shall  now  de¬ 
scribe.  They  are  usually  ushered  in  with  ex¬ 
treme  weakness,  and  irregularity  of  the  voluntary 
motions  ;  the  muscular  strength  gradually  goes, 
:and  the  mind  soon  wanders :  there  is  coldness 
land  shrinking  of  the  extremities,  and  a  tendency 
to  faint  in  the  erect  posture;  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  a  total  disinclination  for  nourishment;  and 
■sooner  or  later,  a  putrid  tendency  of  the  fluids 
becomes  apparent,  by  the  skin  being  covered 
with  fetid  sweat ;  the  breath  being  offensive, 
the  tongue  clammy,  fetid,  livid,  or  greenish 
l)lack;  the  lips  swelled,  and  purplish;  the  urine 
•brown  or  blackish  and  offensive;  a  black  dis¬ 
charge,  often  in  great  quantity,  from  the  stomach ; 
the  stools  blackish,  colliquative,  and  very  of¬ 
fensive,  and  parted  with  insensibly;  the  mind 
wandering;  with  twitching  of  the  tendons,  pe- 
itechial  spots,  and  purpura  of  large  size,  and 
naemorrhages. 

In  this  country  such  remittents  have  a  strong 
Tendency  to  assume  the  tertian  or  double  tertian 
ype ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  striking 
exacerbations  every  other  day.  Autumnal  re¬ 
mittents  commence  with  lassitude,  a  general 
(soreness  over  the  body,  yawning,  inquietude, 
md  most  of  the  other  concomitants  of  febrile 
action.  As  some  of  the  larger  organs  have  been 
more  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  season  than 
•he  rest,  we  find  them  giving  way  in  proportion  : 
-Jence  the  head  is  sometimes  severely  affected 
'ith  pain  or  heaviness;  the  bowels  are  overloaded 
•vith  bile;  or  the  stomach  is  exquisitely  irritable, 
md  rejects  whatever  is  introduced  into  it.  Ge- 
lerally,  the  stomach  suffers  more  disturbance 
han  any  other  organ ;  and,  along  with  the 
"ckness,  there  is  in  many  cases  a  troublesome 
•ooseness.  Sometimes,  however,  the  bowels 
tre  costive,  and  the  stomach  but  little  affected. 

o  'iolence  of  the  symptoms  is  commonly  in 
froportion  to  the  violence  of  the  incursion.  The 
txacerbation  ordinarily  takes  place  at  noon,  or 
tar  y  in  the  afternoon,  and  consists  in  an  increase 

heat  and  of  the  pulse;  for  there  is  rarely 
my  preceding  dull,  and  as  rarely  any  salutary 
Poisture  when  the  heat  diminishes.  The  night 
’  passed  under  extreme  restlessness,  voiniiin" 
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and  mild  delirium  ;  and  thus  the  fever  continues, 
with  strong  exacerbations  about  noon  or  nDht, 
and  obvious  remissions. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  this  fever,  an 
emetic  is  generally  found  serviceable,  as  it’ not 
only  clears  the  stomach  of  vitiated  secretions 
but  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  determinino-  to’ 
the  skin.  The  use  of  the  lancet  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
Where  the  onset  is  violent,  and  particularly 
where  the  parient  is  plethoric,  or  of  a  vigorous 
habit,  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in¬ 
stall  ily  and  freely ;  for  without  it,  from  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  large  organ  or  other  will  soon  become  lo¬ 
cally  affected  with  congestion  or  effusion,  which 
is  always  to  be  avoided  as  one  of  the  worst  sym¬ 
ptoms  that  can  occur:  and  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  that  such  local  affection  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  attack,  and  more  especially  that  it  be  the 
cause  of  it,  copious  depletion  will  be  still  more 
necessary ;  for  in  this  case,  not  only  is  the  fever 
to  be  contended  with,  but  an  inflammation  of  the 
affected  organ  to  be  guarded  against.  Except 
in  these  cases  there  is  no  call  for  the  lancet,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  loss  of  blood  is  injurious. 

I  he  common  saline  diaphoretics,  either  effer¬ 
vescing  or  not,  will  commonly  take  off  the 
burning  heat  of  the  skin;  or,  where  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  not  in  an  irritable  state,  the  antimonial 
powder,  or  small  doses  of  the  tartarisea  anti¬ 
mony,  may  be  given  :  and  with  such  remedies 
and  pediluvia  or  fomentation  to  the  feet  at 
night,  the  fever  will  mostly  be  diminished.  Di¬ 
lute  acids  are  highly  useful  in  form  of  drinks, 
as  imperial,  lemonade,  orangeade,  the  subacid 
fruits,  and  infusions  of  mint,  balm,  &c.,  where 
the  bowels  are  not  irritable.  Mild  aperients  of 
rhubarb,  sulphate  of  potash,  infusion  of  senna 
or  cassia  electuary,  are  the  best  aperients  from 
time  to  time,  unless  the  bilious  or  constipated 
condition  of  the  bowels  demand  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  or  the  more  active  purgatives. 

4.  The  yellow  and  jungle  fevers  owe  their  pro¬ 
duction  unquestionably  to  marsh  miasm;  and 
hence  they  are  so  common  in  the  swampv  soils 
and  morasses  of  the  intertropical  regions,  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  high  solar  heat,  and  perpetually  e\- 
halmg  a  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
materials.  It  has  been  matter  of  keen  dispute 
whether  yellow  fever  is  contagious?  The  result 
of  impartial  inquiry  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  not 
generally  so  ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  rash 
to  deny  that  it  may  possibly  become  so  under 
particular  circumstances.  Dr.  Mosely  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  these  malignant"  remit¬ 
tents  :  —  “  When  a  new  comer,”  says  he,  “  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  loss  of  strength,  and  a 
desire  of  changing  for  rest  into  every  position 
without  finding  it  in  any,  those  symptoms 
which  constitute  the  endemial  fever  may  i,,. 
expected.  The  following  day,  hut  sometimes 
within  twelve  hours  from  the  first  indisposition 
the  violence  of  the  disease  will  commence  tlms’ 

—  There  will  he  a  faintness,  and  generally  ■{ 
giddiness  of  the  head,  with  a  small  degree  of 
chilliness  and  horror,  but  never  a  rigor,  Thci 
immediately  will  succeed  a  high  degree  of  fev 
with  great  heat,  anil  strong  beating  in  nil  the 
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arteries  of  the  body,  particularly  observable  in  j 
the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  ;  flushings  in  j 
the  face,  gaspings  for  cool  air,  white  tongue,  but 
tinged  with  yellow,  after  the  retchings  have 
commenced  ;  excessive  thirst,  redness,  heaviness, 
and  burning  in  the  eyes  ;  heaviness  and  darting 
pains  in  the  head  and  small  of  the  back,  and 
often  down  the  thighs ;  pulse  quick,  generally 
full  and  strong,  in  some  cases  quick,  low,  and 
vacillating  ;  skin  hot  and  dry,  sometimes  with  a 
partial  and  momentary  moisture;  sickness  of 
stomach  from  the  first,  which  increases  with  the 
disease  ;  and,  immediately  after  any  thing  is 
taken  to  quench  the  thirst,  retchings  succeed,  in 
which  bilious  matter  is  brought  up  ;  anxiety 
and  stricture,  soreness,  and  intense  heat  about 
the  prcccordia  ;  great  restlessness,  heavy  respi¬ 
ration,  sighing,  urine  deep-coloured,  and  but 
little  in  quantity.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
fever,  and  may  continue  twenty-four,  thirty-six, 
forty-eight,  or  sixty  hours  ;  and  this  constitutes 
its  inflammatory  period. 

The  second  stage  begins  with  the  abatement 
of  many  of  the  preceding  symptoms,  and  the 
rise  of  others  :  sometimes  with  a  deceiving  tran¬ 
quillity,  but  with  perturbation  if  the  patient 
should  fall  into  a  sleep;  then  a  yellow  tinge  is 
observed  in  the  eyes,  neck,  and  breast :  the  heat 
subsides,  and  sometimes  with  a  chilliness ;  but 
not  with  that  sort  of  strong  rigor  which,  when 
it  happens,  terminates  the  disease  by  sw'eat,  or 
by  copious  bilious  evacuations  upwards  and 
downwards.  The  retchings  are  violent,  and 
turn  porraceous  ;  the  pulse  flags,  but  is  some¬ 
times  high  and  sometimes  soft;  the  skin  soft 
and  clammy  ;  the  urine  in  small  quantity,  and 
of  a  dark  croceous  colour  :  the  tongue,  in  some 
cases,  is  dry,  harsh,  and  discoloured  ;  in  others, 
furred  and  moist:  there  is  confusion  in  the 
head,  and  sometimes  delirium,  with  the  eyes 
<dassy.  This  stage  of  the  disease  sometimes 
continues  only  for  a  few  hours;  sometimes  for 
twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight 
hours,  but  never  longer. 

In  the  third  and  last  stage  of  the  fever,  the 
pulse  sinks  and  becomes  unequal  and  inter¬ 
mittent,  sometimes  very  quick  ;  frequent  vomit¬ 
ing,  with  great  straining  and  noise  in  vomiting, 
and  what  is  brought  up  now  is  more  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of 
coffee,  or  is  of  a  slate  colour.  Nothing  can  be 
retained  in  the  stomach ;  difficult  breathing, 
black  tongue,  cold  clammy  sweats,  eyes  hollow 
and  sunk,  yellowness  round  the  mouth  and 
temples,  and  soon  after  over  the  whole  body. 

The  symptoms  become  gradually  more  ag¬ 
gravated,  accompanied  with  subsultustendinuin, 
black  urine,  deadly  coldness  of  the  limbs,  de¬ 
lirium,  faltering  speech,  haemorrhage,  or  oozing 
of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  corners 
of  the  eyes  and  cars,  black  bloody  vomiting  and 
stools,  vibices,  hiccough,  muttering,  coma, death.” 

After  the  lirst  prostration  of  strength,  the  dis¬ 
ease  runs  on  violently  till  the  sensorial  power  is 
exhausted.  Through  its  entire  course,  till  the 
patient  is  sinking,  the  intellect  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  disturbed,  and  the  organs  principally  af¬ 
fected  are  the  abdominal  :  hence  the  intense 
heat  and  anxiety  about  the  prtccordia,  the  sat- 
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fron  dye  of  the  urine,  the  yellow  tint  of  the  skin, 
and  the  vomitings,  first  of  a  bilious  and  after¬ 
wards  of  a  chocolate  or  sanguineous  colluvies. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  opens  with  great 
violence,  and  rushes  forward  at  once  to  its 
acme,  and  the  patient  is  cut  off  in  four  and 
twenty  hours.  Though  the  remittents,  in  hot 
climates,  generally  pursue  the  course  of  febrile 
action  that  has  been  described,  it  is  sometimes  I 
otherwise,  and  even  in  milder  climatees ;  for  it 
sometimes  commences  more  like  to  an  inter-  : 
mittent,  and  sometimes  it  more  resembles  a 
continued  fever,  as  which  it  has  terminated,  and  . 
occasionally  as  an  intermittent. 

Every  endemic  marsh  fever  has  its  peculia-  I 
rities.  The  bilious  remittent  of  the  West  Indies  i 
differs  from  that  of  the  East,  and  the  fevers  of  1 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Campagna  di  Iioma  differ  f 
from  both,  and  from  each  other. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  a 
unfortunately  the  practitioners  in  warm  climates  II 
have  differed  very  much  ;  some,  alarmed  at  the  i 
debility  which  the  system  has  to  encounter  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  or  as  soon  f 
as  it  has  run  through  its  inflammatory  career,  t 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  lancet,  and  , 
commenced  with  mild  saline  purgatives,  and  r 
immediately  afterwards  had  recourse  to  the  j 
Peruvian  bark.  Others,  somewhat  less  timid,  jn 
have  allowed  the  abstraction  of  blood  to  the  I 
extent  of  ten  or  twenty  ounces  at  the  very  begin-  >  i 
ning  ;  while  others,  again,  regarding  the  inflam-  1 1 
matory  impetus  as  the  sole  cause  of  danger,  a  j 
resorted  boldly  to  the  lancet,  and  followed  up  1 
the  abstraction  of  blood  as  long  as  a  single  germ  » j 
of  an  inflammatory  diathesis  was  manifest,  pay- 1 
ing  no  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  blood.  p| 
This  sanguineous  depletion  was  accompanied! ) 
by  the  free  exhibition  of  purgatives.  AnotherlJ 
plan  consisted  in  giving  purgatives,  especially  it 
the  submuriate  of  mercury,  in  large  doses.  H 
Ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  as  much  of  jalap,;  j 
are  often  exhibited  every  six  hours  until  the  i 
alvine  canal  is  effectually  evacuated.  The  sul-  n 
phates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  with  infusion  ohli 
senna,  are  also  esteemed  by  some;  and  thiiU 
milder  practice  should  generally  be  preferred  to  li 
repeated  venesection,  where  there  is  not  mucl)| 
impetuosity  in  the  onset,  no  great  derangement  jj 
or  prognostic  of  inflammatory  congestion  in  tint): 
larger  viscera,  where  the  remissions  are  regularfjs 
and  the  epidemic  pretty  uniform  in  its  character;  p 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  loss  of  a  largi!  a 
quantity  of  blood  will  not  shorten  the  career  oils 
the  disease,  but  will  most  probably  convert  till  in 
remittent  into  a  continued  fever,  in  the  lattelM 
stage  of  which  that  strength  will  be  wanteJU 
which  might  have  been  retained,  but  for  thill 
profuse  and  injudicious  bleedings. 

The  common  nervine  and  saline  diaphoreticlm 
are  useful  to  oppose  the  febrile  action  :  acetatl  t 
of  ammonia,  the  citrate  also,  with  sulphuric  ctlie  i  pi 
diluted  with  camphire  mixture.  Acids  are  coil  8 
tinually  called  for  as  common  drinks;  and  tit  pi 
dilute  chlorine  or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  if) 
large  doses,  promises  to  be  a  good  medicine.  Ird 

In  all  cases  where  the  remission  is  without 
any  inflammatory  condition, — in  all  cases  when  |s 
there  is  a  flabby  state  of  the  fibre,  and  mo  j 
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i  especially  where  a  septic  diathesis,  or  putrid- 
tending  state  is  apparent,  hitters,  such  as  ca- 
loniba,  serpentaria,  Virginians,  and  quassia, 
with  mineral  acids,  will  be  required;  and,  in  a 
more  decided  malignant  state,  cascarilla,  cin¬ 
chona,  and  the  like,  as  directed  against  typhus, 
should  be  administered,  with  brandy  and  cor- 
i dials  ad  libitum. 

Particular  symptoms  call  for  particular  reme- 
i  dies. 

a.  Where  there  is  congestion  in  the  vascular 
•system  of  an  organ,  topical  bleedings  are  ne- 
icessary  in  addition  to  general  blood-letting ; 
and  cold  applications  also,  especially  cold  sea¬ 
water,  iced  water,  diluted  spirit,  and  evaporating 
lotions  to  the  shaved  head,  the  epigastric  region, 
or  wherever  the  congestion  may  be. 

b.  Nausea  and  vomiting  will  be  best  opposed 
Iby  mild  aperients  in  the  effervescing  state;  by 
icarbonic  acid  from  yeast,  beer,  or  soda-water : 

but  tlie  best  remedy  against  continued  vomiting 
of  porraceous,  chocolate-ground-like,  or  slate- 
icoloured  fluids  from  the  stomach,  is  a  punch 

•  made  with  brandy,  lemon-juice,  and  cayenne 
ipepper,  from  the  last  of  which  the  benefit  is 
isaid  to  result. 

c.  Comatose  states  call  for  stimulating  cata¬ 
plasms  and  fomentations,  and  cold  evaporating 
lotions  to  the  head.  Blisters  have  very  seldom 
been  useful. 

5.  There  is  another  form  of  malignant  re¬ 
mittent,  which  is  called  ardent  remittent,  and 
•which  appears  to  be  the  same  disease  with  the 
■.causus  of  the  ancients.  See  Causus.  It  is  eha- 
•racterised  by  extreme  heat,  violent  thirst,  a  rough 
and  black  tongue,  the  complexion  inclined  to 

•  yellowness,  and  the  saliva  bilious.  There  is 
commonly  an  acute  aching  in  the  head,  nausea, 
.great  anxiety  of  the  prtecordia,  with  frequently 
ta  gnawing  pain  at  the  stomach.  The  bowels 
;are  unusually  costive,  particularly  at  the  eom- 
nnencement  ot  the  disease.  The  tongue,  mouth, 
nostrils,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  is  parched  and  fiery  hot;  the  pulse  is  full 
jand  strong  ;  the  voice  hoarse  ;  the  breath  short 
■and  quick  ;  occasionally  delirium.  It  chiefly 
•attacks  the  young  and  vigorous,  who  bear  it 

better  than  old  persons.  The  treatment  of  this 
fever  is  precisely  that  of  a  synocha. 

6.  Ihe  several  forms  of  remittent  fevers 
•which  have  been  described,  have  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  an  inflammatory  or  a  synochous,  that 
:is,  a  mixed  type.  There  is,  however,  another 
•which  clearly  evinces  a  typhoid  tendency  from 
Jthe  very  commencement ;  for  it  is  ushered  in 
by  extreme  debility,  both  of  the  action  of  the 
•heart,  of  the  mental  faculties  and  moving  powers, 
and  the  common  symptoms  of  typhus  in  the 
most  aggravated  form.  It  occurs  in  localities, 
•where  the  marsh  miasm  is  more  than  usually 
unalignant  and  concentrated,  or  where  its  effects 
•on  the  system  are  favoured  by  other  depressing 
Influences,  as  in  the  case  of  dispirited  and  ili- 
iprovided  armies  in  unhealthy  localities,  or  of  a 
■crowded,  squalid,  and  ill-fed  population.  The 
•disease  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  highly 
•congestive  typhus,  and  the  remedies  which” are 
applicable  in  the  one,  are  equally  so  in  the 
•other. 
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_  Re'mora.  (a,  cc .  f.  ;  from  remoror,  to 
hinder.)  Sec  Ononis  spinosa. 

REMOTE.  1.  In  Pathology,  applied  to  the 
causes  of  diseases.  See  JEliology. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  flowers  of  verticil- 
lated  plants  when  there  is  a  considerable  length 
of  stem  between  each  whorl. 

REN.  (e»,  enis.  m.  lien,  airo  too  fieiu : 
because  through  them  the  urine  flows.)  The 
kidney.  See  Kidney. 

RE'NAL.  {Renalis  i  from  ren,  the  kidney.) 
Appertaining  to  the  kidney. 

Renal  artery.  See  Emulgent. 

Renal  gland.  Glandula  renalis.  Renal 
capsule.  Supra-renal  gland.  The  supra-renal 
glands  are  two  hollow  bodies,  like  glands  in 
fabric,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  upon  the 
kidney.  They  are  covered  by  a  double  tunic, 
and  their  cavities  are  filled  with  a  liquor  of  a 
brownish  red  colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular, 
and  they  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  the  kid¬ 
neys;  but  in  adults  they  are  less  than  the 
kidneys.  The  right  is  affixed  to  the  liver,  the 
left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  and  both  to  the 
diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They  have  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves:  their  arteries 
arise  from  the  diaphragmatic,  the  aorta,  and 
renal  arteries.  The  vein  of  the  right  supra¬ 
renal  gland  empties  itself  into  the  vena  cava  ; 
that  of  the  left  into  the  renal  vein  :  their  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  go  directly  to  the  thoracic  duct : 
they  have  nerves  common  alike  to  these  glands 
and  the  kidneys.  They  have  no  excretory  duct, 
and  their  use  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  they  answer  one  use  in  the  feetus,  and 
another  in  the  adult;  but  what  these  uses  are  is 
uncertain.  Boerhaave  supposed  their  use  to 
consist  in  furnishing  lymph  to  dilute  the  blood 
returned  after  the  secretion  of  the  urine  in  the 
renal  vein  ;  but  this  is  very  improbable,  since 
the  vein  of  the  right  supra-renal  gland  goes  to 
the  vena  cava,  and  the  blood  carried  back  by  the 
renal  vein  wants  no  dilution.  It  has  also  been 
said,  that  these  glands  not  only  prepare  lymph, 
by  which  the  blood  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  delicate  foetus  ;  but  that  in  adults  they  serve 
to  restore  to  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  the  irri¬ 
table  parts  which  it  loses  by  the  secretion  of  bile 
and  urine.  Some,  again,  have  considered  them 
as  diverticula  in  the  foetus,  to  divert  the  blood 
from  the  kidneys,  and  lessen  the  quantity  of 
urine.  The  celebrated  Morgagni  believed  their 
office  to  consist  in  conveying  something  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  It  is  singular,  that  in  children 
who  are  born  without  the  cerebrum,  these 
glands  are  extremely  small,  and  sometimes 
wanting. 

Renal  vein.  See  Emulgent. 

RE'N I  FORM.  Reniformis.  Kidney-shaped. 

1.  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  any 
deviations  of  parts,  assuming  a  kidney-like 
form. 

2.  In  Botany,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.,  are  so  called 
from  their  shape  :  it  is  a  short,  broad,  roundish 
leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  hollowed  out ;  as  that 
of  the  Asarum  enropantm  and  Sibthorpia  europaa 
and  the  seeds  of  Bela  and  Phaseolus. 

RE'N  NET.  Runnet.  The  gastric  juice  and 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is  much 
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employed  in  preparing  cheese,  and  in  pharmacy, 
for  making  whey.  To  about  a  pound  of  milk, 
in  a  silver  or  earthen  basin  placed  on  hot  ashes, 
add  three  or  four  grains  of  rennet,  diluted  with 
a  little  water:  as  it  becomes  cold,  the  milk  cur¬ 
dles,  and  the  whey,  or  serous  part,  separates 
itself  from  the  caseous  part.  When  these  parts 
appear  perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole  upon  a 
strainer,  through  which  the  whey  will  pass,  while 
the  curds  remain  behind.  This  whey  is  always 
rendered  somewhat  whitish,  by  a  very  small  and 
much  divided  portion  of  the  caseous  part ;  but 
it  may  be  separated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whey  will  remain  limpid  and  colourless,  and 
this  is  what  is  called  clarifying  it.  Put  into  a 
basin  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  glass  of  the  serum 
of  milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in 
powder:  whip  the  mixture  with  an  ozier  twig, 
and,  having  added  the  remainder  of  the  un¬ 
clarified  whey,  place  the  mixture  again  over  the 
fire  until  it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartaric  acid 
completes  the  coagulation  of  the  white  part  of 
the  milk  which  remains  ;  the  white  of  egg,  as  it 
becomes  hot,  coagulates  and  envelops  the  caseous 
part.  When  the  whey  is  clear,  filter  it  through 
paper :  what  passes  will  be  perfectly  limpid, 
and  have  a  greenish  colour.  This  is  clarified 
whey. 

Rewuens.  (From  renuo,  to  nod  the  head 
back,  in  sign  of  refusal  :  so  called  from  its  office 
of  jerking  back  the  head.)  An  old  epithet  of 
the  rectus  anticus  capitis  minor  muscle. 

REPA'NDUS.  Rcpand  :  wavy ;  serpentine. 
A  leaf  is  so  called  which  is  bordered  with  many 
acute  angles,  and  small  segments  of  circles 
alternately  ;  as  that  of  the  MenyanUies  nymphee- 
oides. 

REPE'LLENT.  ( Repellent ;  from  repello, 
to  drive  back.)  Applications  are  sometimes  so 
named  which  make  diseases  recede,  as  it  were, 
from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

ltE'PENS.  Creeping.  Often  used  in  Bo¬ 
tany  ,■  cauiis  repens,  one  that  creeps  along  the 
earth  ;  as  that  of  the  Ranunculus  repens.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  root,  it  means  running  transversely, 
and  here  and  there  giving  off  new  plants;  as 
that  of  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  and  Sambucus 
ebulus. 

REPLICA'TUS.  Replicate:  folded;  plait-  | 
ed  so  as  to  form  a  groove  or  channel  ;  as  in  the 
legumen  of  the  Astragalus  hypoglottis. 

REPTI'LIA.  (From  repo,  to  creep.)  A 
class  of  vertebrated  animals.  See  Animal  king- 
dom. 

REPULSION.  ( Repulsio ,  onis.  f. ;  from 
repello,  to  repel.)  All  matter  possesses  a  power 
which  is  in  constant  opposition  to  attraction. 
This  agency,  which  is  equally  powerful  and 
equally  obvious,  acts  an  important  part  in  the 
phamomena  of  nature,  and  is  called  the  power  of 
repulsion. 

That  such  a  force  exists,  which  opposes  the 
approach  of  bodies  towards  each  other,  is  evident 
from  numberless  facts. 

Newton  has  shown  that  when  a  convex  lens 
is  put  upon  a  fiat  glass,  it  remains  at  a  distance 
of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  part  ot 
an  inch,  and  a  very  considerable  pressure  is 
required  to  diminish  this  distance;  nor  does  any 


force  which  can  be  applied  bring  them  into 
actual  mathematical  contact.  A  force  may 
indeed  be  applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses 
into  pieces,  but  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  it 
does  not  diminish  their  distance  much  beyond 
the  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  repulsive  force  which  prevents  the 
two  glasses  from  touching  each  other. 

Boscovich  has  shown  that  when  an  ivory  bil-  i 
liard-ball  sets  another  in  motion  by  striking  1 
against  it,  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own  motion  L 
is  lost,  and  the  ball  at  rest  begins  to  move  while  & 
the  other  is  still  at  a  distance. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  repulsion  between  )■ 
bodies :  this  repulsion  takes  place  while  they  i 
are  yet  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  and  it  . 
opposes  their  approach  towards  each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is  equally  1. 
inscrutable  with  that  of  attraction,  but  its  ex-  :: 
istence  is  undoubted  ;  it  increases,  as  far  as  has  |1 
been  ascertained,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  1 
distance  ;  consequently  at  the  point  of  contact  tb 
it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to  prove  d 
the  energy  of  repulsion  more  fully  :  — 

Experiment. —  When  a  glass  tube  is  im-  I 
mersed  in  water,  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the  I 
glass,  and  drawn  up  into  the  tube;  but,  if  we  f1 
make  use  of  mercury  instead  of  water,  we  shall  fi 
find  a  different  effect.  If  a  glass  tube  of  any  i 
bore  be  immersed  in  this  fluid,  it  does  not  rise,  i: 
but  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  considerably  m 
below  the  level  of  that  which  surrounds  it  when  ft 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  very  small.  In  this  II 
case,  a  repulsion  takes  place  between  the  glass 
and  the  mercury,  which  is  even  considerably  I] 
greater  than  the  attraction  existing  between  the  lj 
particles  of  the  mercury;  and  hence  the  latter  H 
cannot  rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and  be-  I 
comes  depressed. 

Experiment. — When  we  present  the  north  Bj 
pole  of  a  magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of  another  pi 
magnet  B,  suspended  on  a  pivot,  and  at  liberty  II 
to  move,  the  magnet  B  will  recede  as  the  other  If  1 
approaches;  and,  by  following  it  with  A,  at  afcl 
proper  distance,  it  may  be  made  to  turn  round  It 
on  its  pivot  with  considerable  velocity.  In  thispl 
case  there  is  some  agency  which  opposes  the  II 
approach  of  the  north  poles  of  A  and  B,  which H 
acts  as  an  antagonist,  and  causes  the  moveableH 
magnet  to  retire  before  the  other.  There  is, II 
therefore,  a  repulsion  between  the  two  magnets, H 
a  repulsion  which  increases  with  the  power  ofll 
the  magnets,  which  may  be  made  so  great  that  It 
all  the  force  of  a  strong  man  is  insufficient  toll 
make  the  two  north  poles  touch  each  other.ll 
The  same  repulsion  is  equally  obvious  in  elcc-plf 
trical  bodies.  For  instance  : 

Experiment.  —  If  two  small  cork  balls  bekli 
suspended  from  a  body  so  as  to  touch  one  an-lfl 
other,  and  if  we  charge  the  body  in  the  usualM 
manner  with  electricity,  the  two  cork  ballsll 
separate  from  each  other,  and  stand  at  a  dis-FI 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  witlill 
which  the  body  is  charged  :  the  balls  of  eoursefp 
repel  each  other. 

E.vjieriment.  —  If  we  rub  over  the  surface  ol 
a  sheet  of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lycopodium  oi  I 
puff  ball,  and  then  let  water  fall  on  it  in  small 
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•juaut itics,  the  water  will  instantly  be  repelled, 
md  form  itself  into  distinct  drops,  which  do 
lot  touch  the  lycopodium,  but  roll  over  it  with 
uncommon  rapidity.  That  the  drops  do  not 
ouch  the  lycopodium,  hut  are  actually  kept  at 
t  distance  above  it,  is  obvious  from  the  copious 
reflection  of  white  light. 

Experiment.  —  If  the  surface  of  water  con- 
ained  in  a  basin  be  covered  over  with  lycopo- 
lium,  a  solid  substance  deposited  at  the  bottom 
if  the  fluid  may  be  taken  out  of  it  with  the 
Band  without  wetting  it.  In  this  case  the  rc- 
nulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to  defend  the  hand 
tompletely  from  the  contact  of  the  fluid. 

Res  natu  rales.  1  he  naturals.  According 
:o  Boerhaave,  these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life, 
nd  its  effects.  These,  he  says,  remain  in  some 
tegree,  however  disordered  the  system  may  be. 
lies  non-naturales.  See  Non-naturals. 

REST  DA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  resedo,  to  ap- 
;ease:  so  called  from  its  virtue  of  allaying 
iiflammation.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
n  the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Dodecandria ; 
Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  of  the 
iyers’  weed.  See  Reseda  lutcola. 

Reseda  luteoi.a.  The  dyers’  weed.  Dios- 
® rides  mentions  it  as  useful  in  jaundice. 

RESIN.  ( Resina ,  re.  f.  ;  from  few,  to  flow  : 
scause  it  flows  spontaneously  from  the  tree.) 
'he  name  resin  is  used  to  denote  sold  inflam- 
lable  substances,  of  vegetable  origin,  soluble 
i  alkohol,  usually  affording  much  soot  by  their 
ombustion.  They  are  likewise  soluble  in  oils, 
wt  not  at  all  in  water  :  and  are  more  or  less 
:ted  upon  by  the  alkalis. 

All  the  resins  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but 
datile  oils,  rendered  concrete  by  their  coinbin- 
non  with  oxygen.  The  exposure  of  these  to 
=e  open  air,  and  the  decomposition  of  acids 
-plied  to  them,  evidently  prove  this  conclu- 
cn. 

There  are  some  among  the  known  resins 
:hich  are  very  pure,  and  perfectly  soluble  in 
•kohol,  such  as  the  balsam  of  Ylecca  and  of 
.wpivi,  turpentines,  tacamahaca,  elemi ;  others 
se  less  pure,  and  contain  a  small  portion  of 
itract,  which  renders  them  not  totally  soluble 
alkohol  ;  such  are  mastic,  sandarach,  guai- 
um,  labdanum,  and  dragon’s  blood. 

The  essential  properties  of  resin  are,  being  in 
’ e  sol'd  form,  insoluble  in  water,  perfect] y~so- 
'ble  in  alkohol,  and  in  essential  and  expressed 
-s,  and  being  incapable  of  being  volatilised 
tnout  decomposition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  vegetable 
jngdom,  either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or 
®m  incisions  made  into  vegetables  affording 
ices  which  contain  this  principle.  These 
sces  contain  a  portion  of  essential  oil,  which, 
om  exposure  to  the  air,  is  either  volatilised  or 
averted  into  resinous  matter,  or  sometimes 
•'  oil  is  abstracted  by  distillation.  In  some 
ants  the  resin  is  deposited,  in  a  concrete  state. 

•  the  interstices  of  the  wood,  or  other  parts  of 
■  plant. 

'Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and  have 
*neraHy  a  smooth  and  conchoidal  fracture ; 
rir  lustre  is  peculiar,  they  are  more  or  less 
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transparent,  and  of  a  colour  which  is  usually 
some  shade  of  yellow,  or  brown  ;  they  are  of  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  water;  they  are 
often  odorous  and  sapid,  easily  fusible,  and,  on 
cooling,  become  solid. 

Resin,  black.  See  Resina  nigra. 

Resin  of  copper.  Boyle  gives  this  name  to 
the  protochloride  of  copper  on  account  of  its 
resinous  appearance. 

Resin,  elastic.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin  tree,  clastic.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin,  while.  See  Resina  alba. 

licsin,  yellow.  See  llesina Jlava. 

Resina  alba.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Pinus  sylvestris,  &c.  The  residuum  of  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  also  called,  by 
some,  white  resin.  See  Resina  ftava. 

Resina  elastica.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Resina  flava.  Yellow  resin  is  that  which 
remains  in  the  still  after  distilling  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  by  adding  water  to  the  common  tur¬ 
pentine.  It  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  surgery 
as  an  active  detergent,  and  forms  the  base  of 
the  ceratum  resinee. 

Resina  nigra.  Colopkonia.  What  remains 
in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  oil  of  turpentine 
from  the  common  turpentine. 

Resolutio  nervorum.  Palsy.  —  Celsus. 

Resina  novi  bklqii.  Botany  Bay  <rUm. 

See  A anthorrhcca  hastilis. 

Resinatum  vinum.  Wine  impregnated  with 
the  lesin  of  fir.  Anciently  used  as  a  stomachic. 

RESOLU  I'lON.  (Resolutio  ;  from  resolvo, 
to  loosen.)  J.  A  termination  of  inflammation,  1 
in  which  the  disease  disappears  without  any 
abscess,  mortification,  &c.  See  Inflammation. 

2.  ihe  dispersion  of  swellings,  indurations, 
&c. 

RESOLVENT.  (Resolvens ;  from  resol 'no, 
to  loosen.)  This  term  is  applied  by  surgeons 
to  such  substances  as  discuss  inflammatory  and 
other  tumours. 

RES  PI  KA'TION.  ( Respbratio ,  onis,  f.  ; 
-torn  respiro,  to  take  breath.)  To  comprehend 
the  important  f  unction  of  breathing  or  respiration, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  io  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  form  of 
the  panetes,  of  the  chest,  and  to  comprehend 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  air  enters  and  passes 
out  ot  it,  but  also  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  air, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I  he  lungs  are  two  spongy  and  vascular  organs 
of  a  considerable  size,  situated  in  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  chest.  Their  parenchyma  is  divided 
and  subdivided  into  lobes  and  lobules,  the  forms 
and  dimensions  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

We  learn,  by  the  careful  examination  of  a 
pulmonary  lobule,  that  it  is  formed  of  a  spongy 
tissue,  the  areola;  of  which  are  so  small  that  a 
strong  lens  is  necessary  to  observe  them  dis¬ 
tinctly  •.  these  areola;  all  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer 
of  cellular  tissue  which  separates  them  from  "the 
adjoining  lobules. 

Into  each  lobule  enters  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  bronchia,  and  one  of  the  pulmonary  artery  : 
this  last  is  distributed  in  the  body  of  the  lobule 
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in  a  manner  that  is  not  well  known  :  it  seems 
to  be  transformed  into  numerous  radicles  of  the 
pulmonary  veins.  Ur.  Magendie  believes  that 
these  numerous  small  vessels,  by  which  the 
artery  terminates  and  the  pulmonary  veins  begin, 
by  crossing  and  joining  in  different  manners, 
form  the  areola;  of  the  tissue  of  the  lobules. 
The  small  bronchial  division  that  ends  in  the 
lobule,  does  not  enter  into  the  anterior  of  it,  but 
breaks  off  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  paren¬ 
chyma.  This  last  circumstance  appears  remark¬ 
able  :  because,  since  the  bronchia  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  surface  of  the  cells,  with 
which  the  air  is  in  contact,  is  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  most  minute  anatomy 
cannot  prove  its  existence  in  this  place. 

A  part  of  the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  and 
some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  are  expended 
on  the  lungs,  but  it  is  not  known  how  they  are 
distributed  :  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  covered 
by  the  pleura,  a  serous  membrane,  similar  to 
the  peritoneeum  in  its  structure  and  functions. 

Round  the  bronchia,  and  near  the  place  where 
they  enter  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  a  certain 
number  of  lymphatic  glands  exist,  the  colour  ot 
which  is  almost  black,  and  to  which  the  small 
number  of  lymphatic  vessels  which  spring  from 
the  surface  and  from  the  interior  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  tissue  are  directed. 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  we  receive  from  the 
art  of  delicate  injection  some  information  that 
we  ought  not  to  neglect. 

If  we  inject  mercury,  or  even  coloured  water, 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  injected  matter 
passes  immediately  into  the  pulmonary  veins, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  part  enters  the  bronchia , 
and  goes  out  by  the  trachea.  If  the  matter  be 
injected  into  a  pulmonary  vein,  it  passes  partly 
into  the  artery  and  partly  into  the  bronchia. 
Lastly,  if  it  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it 
very  soon  penetrates  into  the  artery,  into  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  even  into  the  bronchial 
artery  and  vein. 

The  lungs  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  enlarge  and  contract  with  it;  and, 
as  they  communicate  with  the  external  air  by 
the  trachea  and  the  larynx,  every  time  that  the 
chest  enlarges  it  is  distended  by  the  air,  which 
is  again  expelled  when  the  chest  resumes  its 
former  dimensions.  We  must,  then,  necessarily 
stop  to  examine  this  cavity. 

The  chest,  or  the  thorax,  is  of  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  above,  and  the  base 
below. 

The  apparent  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
chest  are  determined  by  the  length,  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  motions  of  the  ribs  upon  the  vertebra:. 

The  chest  is  capable  of  being  dilated  ver¬ 
tically,  transversely,  forward,  and  backward  ; 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  dia¬ 
meters. 

The  principal,  and  almost  the  only,  agent  of 
the  vertical  dilatation  is  the  diaphragm,  which, 
in  contracting,  tends  to  lose  its  vaulted  form, 
and  to  become  a  plane;  a  motion  which  cannot 
take  place  without  the  pectoral  portion  of  the 
thorax  increasing,  and  the  abdominal  portion 
diminishing. 
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The  sides  of  this  muscle,  which  are  fleshy, 
and  correspond  with  the  lungs,  descend  farther 
than  the  centre,  which,  being  aponeurotic,  can 
make  no  effort  by  itself,  and  which  is,  besides, 
retained  by  its  union  with  the  sternum  and  the  I 
pericardium. 

In  most  cases  this  lowering  of  the  diaphragm 
is  sufficient  for  the  dilatation  of  the  chest; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  sternum  and  the 
ribs,  in  changing  the  position  between  them  j 
and  the  vertebral  column,  produce  a  sensible  I 
augmentation  in  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  the  general  elevation  of  the  thorax,  its  I 
form  necessarily  changes,  as  well  as  the  rela-  ■ 
tions  of  the  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.  ), 
The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  seem  particularly  in-  1 
tended  to  assist  these  changes  :  as  soon  as  they  j| 
are  ossified,  and  consequently  lose  their  elas-  I 
ticity,  the  chest  becomes  immoveable. 

Whilst  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards,  its  J, 
inferior  extremity  is  directed  a  little  forward  :  I 
it  thus  undergoes  a  slight  swinging  motion;! 
the  ribs  become  less  oblique  upon  the  vertebral  jl 
column  ;  they  remove  a  little  from  each  other,  i 
and  their  inferior  edge  is  directed  outward  by  a  (t 
small  tension  of  the  cartilage.  All  these  phe-g 
nomena  are  not  very  apparent,  except  in  the  I 
superior  ribs. 

A  general  enlargement  of  the  thorax  takesli 
place  by  its  elevation,  as  well  from  front  to) : 
back,  as  transversely,  and  upwards. 

This  enlargement  is  called  inspiration.  ItjJ 
presents  three  degrees  ;  —  1st,  Ordinary  inspir-M 
ation,  which  takes  place  by  the  depression  off] 
the  diaphragm,  and  an  almost  insensible  eleva-l] 
tion  of  the  thorax.  2dly,  The  great  inspiration, Ij 
in  which  there  is  an  evident  elevation  of  then] 
thorax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  depression  olM 
the  diaphragm.  3dly,  Forced  inspiration,  irU 
which  the  dimensions  of  the  thorax  are  aug-i  | 
merited  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  physical 
disposition  of  this  cavity  will  permit. 

Expiration  succeeds  to  the  dilatation  of  thclrl 
thorax;  that  is,  the  return  of  the  thorax  to  it!  I 
ordinary  position  and  dimensions. 

The  mechanism  of  this  motion  is  the  reversM 
of  what  we  have  just  described.  It  is  produceA 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  and  by  thgl 
ligaments  of  the  ribs,  which  have  a  tendency  til 
resume  their  former  shape,  by  the  relaxation  c  li 
the  muscles  that  had  raised  the  thorax,  and  bill 
the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of  muscle;!! 
so  disposed  that  they  lower  and  contract  thU 
chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expiratioiH 
presents  also  three  degrees  :  —  1st,  Ordinary  c.*! 
piration ;  2d,  Great  expiration ;  3d,  Forced  c.M 
piration. 

In  ordinary  expiration,  the  relaxation  of  tllM 
diaphragm,  pressed  upwards  by  the  abdominis 
viscera,  which  are  themselves  urged  by  tin/ 
anterior  muscles  of  this  cavity,  produces  tl(f pi 
diminution  of  the  vertical  diameter:  vehemeiwj 
expiration  is  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  tlfi  a 
inspiring  muscles,  and  a  slight  contraction 
those  of  expiration,  which  permits  the  ribs  (i|f 
assume  their  ordinary  relations  with  the  vert!) 
bral  column.  But  the  contraction  of  the  cluill 
may  go  still  farther.  If  the  abdominal  ailu 
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other  expiratory  muscles  contract  forcibly,  a 
greater  depression  of  the  diaphragm  takes 
place,  the  ribs  descend  lower,  the  base  of  the 
conoid  shrinks,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
greater  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
This  is  called  forced  expiration. 

AVe  shall  now  consider  the  air  as  an  elastic 
fluid,  which  possesses  the  property  of  exerting 
pressure  upon  the  bodies  it  surrounds,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it. 
This  property  supposes,  in  the  particles  of  air, 
a  continual  tendency  to  repulse  each  other. 

Another  property  of  the  air  is  compressibility; 
that  is,  its  volume  changes  with  the  pressure 
which  it  supports. 

The  air  expands  by  heat  like  all  other 
bodies;  its  volume  augments  fr>  by  an  increase 
of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

The  air  has  weight :  this  is  ascertained  by 
weighing  a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  then  weighing 
ithe  same  vessel  after  the  air  has  been  taken  out 
Iby  the  air-pump. 

The  air  is  more  or  less  charged  with  humi¬ 
dity. 

Air,  notwithstanding  its  thinness  and  trans¬ 
parency,  refracts,  intercepts,  and  reflects  the 
light. 

The  air  is  composed  of  two  gases  that  are 
very  different  in  their  properties  :  — 

.  1st)  Oxygen  :  this  gas  is  a  little  heavier  than 
air,  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  10,  and  it  com¬ 
bines  with  all  the  simple  bodies  :  it  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  water,  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
and  of  almost  all  known  bodies  ;  it  is  essential 
Tor  combustion  and  respiration.  2dly,  Azote  : 
xhis  gas  is  a  little  lighter  than  air:  it  is  an 
dement  of  ammonia  and  of  animal  substances  ; 
t  extinguishes  bodies  in  combustion. 

It  has  been  thus  found  that  100  parts  in 
•veight  of  air  contain  21  parts  of  oxygen  and 
9  of  azote.  These  proportions  are  the  same 
tn  every  place  and  at  all  heights,  and  have  not 
tensibly  changed  for  these  fifteen  years,  since 
rhey  were  positively  established  by  chemistry. 

Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  air  contains  a 
amble  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water,  as  we 
iavc  already  observed,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
larbonic  acid,  the  proportion  of  which  has  not 
et  been  positively  fixed. 

The  air  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  com¬ 
estible  bodies,  at  a  temperature  which  is  pecu- 
■ar  to  each.  In  this  decomposition  they  com- 

me  with  the  oxygen,  and  set  the  azote  at 
«berty. 

Of  Inspiration  and  Expiration.  —  If  we  call 
1  mind  the  disposition  of  the  pulmonary  lo- 
•'•des,  the  extensibility  of  their  tissue,  their 
communication  with  the  external  air  by  means 
I  the  bronchia,  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the 
rynx,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  every 
me  the  breast  dilates,  the  air  immediately 
aters  the  pulmonary  tissue,  in  a  quantity  pro- 
•irtmnate  to  the  degree  of  dilatation.  When 
e  breast  contracts,  a  part  of  the  air  that  it 
"itains  is  expelled,  and  passes  out  by  the 

1  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  glottis  in  inspiration, 

:  10  go  outwards  in  expiration,  the  air  soine- 
»nes  traverses  the  nasal  canal,  and  sometimes 
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the  mouth  :  the  position  of  the  velum  of  the 
palate,  in  these  two  cases,  deserves  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  When  the  air  traverses  the  nasal  canals 
and  the  pharynx,  to  enter  or  to  pass  out  of  the 
larynx,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is  vertical,  and 
placed  with  its  anterior  surface  against  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that 
the  mouth  has  no  communication  with  the 
larynx.  When  the  air  traverses  the  mouth,  in 
inspiration  or  expiration,  the  velum  of  the 
palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior  edge  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  pharynx, 
and  all  communication  is  cut  o(T  between  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  pharynx  and  the  superior 
part  of  this  canal,  as  well  as  with  the  nasal 
canals.  Thence  the  necessity  of  making  the 
sick  breathe  by  the  mouth,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  tonsils  or  the  pharynx. 

1  hese  two  ways  for  the  air  to  arrive  at  the 
glottis  were  necessary,  for  they  assist  each 
other  .  thus,  when  the  month  is"  full  of  food, 
the  respiration  takes  place  by  the  nose  ;  it  takes 
place  by  the  mouth  when  the  nasal  canals  are 
obstructed  by  mucus,  by  a  slight  swelling  of 
the  membrane,  or  any  other  cause.  The  glottis 
opens  in  the  instant  of  inspiration,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  shuts  in  the  expiration. 

It.  appears  that  in  a  given  time  the  number  of 
inspirations  made  by  one  person  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  another.  Haller  thinks 
there  are  twenty  in  the  space  of  a  minute.  A 
man  upon  whom  Menzies  made  experiments 
respired  only  fourteen  times  in  a  minute.  Sir 
FI.  Davy  informs  us  that  he  respires  in  the  same 
period  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  times ;  Dr. 
Thomson  says  that  he  respires  generally  nine¬ 
teen  times ;  and  Dr.  Magendie  only  respires 
fifteen  times.  Taking  twenty  times  in  a  minute 
for  the  mean,  this  will  give  28,800  inspirations 
in  twenty-four  hours.  But  this  number  pro¬ 
bably  varies  according  to  many  circumstances, 
such  as  the  state  of  sleep,  motion,  distension  of 
the  stomach  by  food,  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
moral  affections,  &c.  Wliat  quantity  of  air 
enters  the  chest  at  each  inspiration  ?  What 
quantity  goes  out  at  each  expiration?  IIow 
much  generally  remains? 

According  to  Menzies,  the  mean  quantity  of 
ail  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  is 
40  cubic  inches.  Goodwin  thinks  that  the 
quantity  remaining,  after  a  complete  expiration, 
is  109  cubic  inches;  Menzies  affirms  that  this 
quantity  is  greater,  and  that  it  amounts  to  179 
cubic  inches. 

According  to  Davy,  after  a  forced  expiration, 
his  lungs  contained  41  cubic  inches. 

After  a  natural  expiration .  .  IIS 

After  a  natural  inspiration .  185 

After  a  forced  inspiration .  254 

By  a  forced  expiration,  after  a 
forced  inspiration,  there  passed  out 

of  the  lungs . . .  190  cu.  jn< 

After  a  natural  inspiration .  78-5 

After  a  natural  expiration .  67 '5 

Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  we  should  not  be 
far  from  the  truth  in  supposing  that  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  280 
and  that  there  enter  or  go  out  at  each  inspira¬ 
tion,  01  expiration,  40  inches.  fThus,  supposing 
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twenty  inspirations  in  a  minute,  the  quantity  of 
air  that  would  enter  and  pass  out  in  this  time 
would  be  800  inches;  which  makes  48,000  in 
the  hour,  and  in  24  hours,  1,152,000  cubic 
inches.  A  great  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  by  chemists  to  determine  if  the 
volume  of  air  diminishes  while  it  remains  in  the 
lungs.  In  considering  the  latest  experiments, 
it  appears  that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  dimi¬ 
nution  ;  that  is,  a  volume  of  expired  air  is 
exactly  the  same  as  one  of  inspired  air.  When 
this  diminution  takes  place  it  appears  to  be  only 
accidental. 

IJy  successively  traversing  the  mouth  or  the 
nasal  cavities,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  and  the  bronchia,  the  inspired  air  be¬ 
comes  of  a  similar  temperature  with  the  body. 
It  most  generally  becomes  heated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rarefied,  so  that  the  same  quantity  in 
weight  of  air  occupies  a  much  greater  space  in 
the  lungs  than  it  occupied  before  it  entered 
them.  Besides  this  change  of  volume,  the  in¬ 
spired  air  is  charged  with  the  vapour  that  it 
carries  away  from  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  air-passages,  and  in  this  state  always,  hot 
and  humid,  it  arrives  in  the  pulmonary  lobules; 
also  this  portion  of  air  of  which  we  treat  mixes 
with  that  which  the  lungs  contained  before. 

But  expiration  soon  succeeds  to  inspiration  : 
an  interval  only  of  a  few  seconds  passes  in 
general  between  them  ;  the  air  contained  by  the 
lungs,  pressed  by  the  powers  of  expiration, 
escapes  by  the  expiratory  canal  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  inspired  air. 

We  must  here  remark,  that  the  portion  of  air 
expired  is  not  exactly  that  which  was  inspired 
immediately  before,  but  a  portion  of  the  mass 
which  the  lungs  contained  after  inspiration  ; 
and,  if  the  volume  of  air  that  the  lungs  usually 
contains  is  compared  with  that  which  is  inspired 
and  expired  at  each  motion  of  respiration,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  intended  to  renew  in  part  the  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  air  contained  by  the  lungs. 

This  renewal  will  be  so  much  more  consider¬ 
able  as  the  quantity  of  air  expired  is  greater  ; 
and  as  the  following  inspiration  is  more  com¬ 
plete. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Changes  that  the  Air 
undergoes  in  the  Lungs.  —  The  air,  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  lungs,  has  a  temperature  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  body  :  there  escapes 
with  it  from  the  breast  a  great  quantity  of 
vapour  called  pulmonary  transpiration  ;  besides, 
its  chemical  composition  is  different  from  that 
of  the  inspired  air.  The  proportion  of  azote  is 
much  the  same,  butthatof  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  is  quite  different. 

In  place  of  0-21  of  oxygen,  and  a  trace  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  the  atmospheric  air  pre¬ 
sents,  the  expired  air  gives  0  1 8  or  0-1 9  of 
oxygen,  and  0-3  to  0  4  of  carbonic  acid ; 
generally  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exactly 
represents  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has 
disappeared  :  nevertheless,  the  last  experiments 
of  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy  give  a  small  excess 
of  acid;  that  is,  there  is  a  little  more  acid 
formed  than  the  oxygen  absorbed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
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consumed  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours,  we 
have  only  to  know  the  quantity  of  air  respired 
in  this  time.  According  to  Lavoisier  and  Sir 
H.  Davy,  32  cubic  inches  are  consumed  in  a 
minute,  which  gives  for  24  hours  4G,037  cubic 
inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  that  passes  out  of  the  lungs  in 
the  same  time,  since  it  nearly  represents  the  i 
volume  of  oxygen  that  disappears.  Thomson  i 
values  it  at  40,000  cubic  inches,  though  he  says 
it  is  probably  a  little  less:  now  this  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  represents  nearly  12  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois  of  carbon. 

Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  quantity  of 
azote  disappears  during  respiration  ;  others! 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  quantity  is  sen-j 
sibly  augmented  :  but  there  is  nothing  positive! 
in  this  respect. 

We  are  informed  of  the  degree  of  alteration* 
that  the  air  undergoes  in  our  lungs  by  a  feeling! 
which  inclines  us  to  renew  it:  though  this  i‘| 
scarcely  sensible  in  ordinary  respiration,  be-f 
cause  we  always  continue  it,  it  nevertheless 
becomes  very  painful  if  we  do  not  satisfy  it 
quickly;  carried  to  this  degree,  it  is  accoml 
panied  with  anxiety  and  fear,  an  instinctivifl 
warning  of  the  importance  of  respiration. 

Whilst  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  thufj 
modified  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properl 
ties,  the  venous  blood  traverses  the  ramification!! 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  the  tissue  ol 
the  lobules  of  the  lungs  is  partly  formed ;  in 
passes  into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  vein  ! 
and  very  soon  into  these  veins  themselves;  bu|J 
in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  it  changifl 
its  nature  from  venous  to  arterial  blood. 

Respiration,  puerile.  See  Auscultation. 

Rest-harrow.  See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Re'sta  ko'yis.  (So  called  because  it  hindefl 
the  plough.)  See  Ononis  spinosa. 

RESUPIN A'TUS.  llesupinate:  reverse'll 
Applied  to  leaves,  &c.  when  the  upper  surfaU 
is  turned  downwards ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  t.'fl 
Phams  latifulius. 

RESUSCITATION.  ( Resuscitatio ,  on  U 
f.  ;  from  resuscito,  to  rouse  or  awake.)  liljd, 
vivilication.  The  restoring  of  persons,  apj j ■ 
rently  dead,  to  life.  See  Asphyxia. 

RE'  TE.  (<•,  is.  n.  ;  so  called  a  retinen  U 
piscibus.)  A  net:  a  term  applied  very  geiljf 
rally,  in  Anatomy  and  Natural  History ,  to  cfl 
lular  membrane,  nerves,  vessels,  and  other  paU| 
which  appear  like  a  net  or  web. 

Rete  Malpighi.  The  rete  mucosum.  bju 
Cutis. 

Rete  mirauilf..  The  network  of  bio  III 
vessels  at  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quadrupedal 

Rete  mucosum.  A  mucous  substance  III 
tuated  between  the  cuticle  and  true  skin.  HI 
Cutis. 

RETENTION.  ( llctcntio ,  on  is.  f. ;  ftufl 
retineo,  to  keep  back.)  The  keeping  hackllrf 
any  thing  which  should  be  expelled  :  appliet)  | 
the  excretions,  but  particularly  to  the  urMtf 
See  Suppression. 

Retention  of  the  menses.  See  Amcnorrha  WM 

Retention  of  urine.  Relent  to  urinxe.  j«* 

collection  of  urine  within  the  bladder,  the  IlfN 
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.son  not  being  able  to  expel  it.  This  is  some¬ 
times  partial,  and  sometimes  total.  It  is  known, 
in  both  eases,  by  a  tumour  in  the  region  of  the 
[bladder,  subsequent  to  the  person  having  passed 
this  urine,  and  by  Iris  not  having  the  power  so 
to  do,  when  partial  small  quantities  of  urine 
dribble  away.  This  disease  occasionally  occurs 
in  old  age  from  debility  :  it  is  frequently  the 
■result  of  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  over-distension  of  the  bladder,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  hernia,  and  other  displacements  of  the 
labdominal  viscera  ;  pressure  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  from  several  causes,  and  from  stric¬ 
tures  ;  and  pressure  of  tumours  in  the  course  of 
the  urethra,  as  enlarged  prostate  gland,  uterus, 
i&c.  ;  and  from  foreign  bodies  lodging  in  the 
■urethra.  For  the  cure  of  this  disease,  attention 
anust  be  given  to  the  removal  of  those  diseases 
from  which  it  arises,  and  to  the  removal  of  all 
obstructions.  The  palliative  cure  is  drawing 
off  the  urine  by  a  catheter.  A  want  of  tone  in 
the  bladder  is  most  relieved  by  chalybeates  and 
ihark ;  and  spasmodic  stricture,  by  foment¬ 
ations,  warm  bath,  and  cinchona  and  opium. 

RE1 1'CUL AR.  ( Reticularis  ;  from  rate,  a 
met.)  Reticulatus.  Interwoven  like  a  web. 
lieticulatus.  See  Reticular. 

Ri  ti'culum.  ( um,i .  n. ;  from  rete,  a  net.) 
'A  little  net  or  web. 

RE'TIFORM.  ( Retiformis  ;  from  rete,  a 
.net,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Net-like. 

RE'TINA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  rete,  a  net.)  The 
fourth  or  innermost  membrane  of  the  eye,  ex¬ 
panded  within  the  choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary 
igament.  It  is  the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is 
formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the  optic 
nerve.  See  Oculus,  and  Vision. 

Retina'culum.  (From  retineo,  to  hold  or 
restrain.)  An  old  surgical  instrument  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  bowels  in  their  place  during  the  oper¬ 
ation  for  hernia,  or  that  of  castration. 

RE  1  INF  FIS.  (is,  iilis.  f.  ;  from  retina,  the 
iname  of  the  part,  and  the  terminal  it  is,  which 
imports  inflammation.)  Inflammation  of  the 
etina.  See  Ophthalmitis. 

RE  iOlir.  ( Retorta ,  ee.  f.  ■  from  retorqueo, 
o  bend  back  again  :  probably  so  called  because 
its  neck  was  curved  and  bent  back  again.)  A 
hemical  vessel  employed  for  many  distillations, 
«nd  most  frequently  for  those  which  require  a 
egree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
t  hey  differ  in  form  and  materials  :  when  pierced 
vith  a  little  hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called 
mbulated  retorts.  They  are  made  of  common 
dass,  stone-ware,  or  iron. 

RETRA'CTOR.  A  muscle,  the  office  of 
Inch  is  to  retract  the  part  into  which  it  is  in¬ 
erted. 

Retractor  anguli  oris.  See  Buccinator. 

RE'l  RAHENS.  Drawing  back. 

Retkahens  aukis.  Posterior  auris,  of  Wins- 
Retrahens  auricula,  of  Albinus.  Bcpri- 
"■ens  auricula,  of  Douglas.  Retrahens  auricu- 
Cowper.  Two  small  bundles  of  muscular 
ihres  which  arise  from  the  external  and  posterior  I 
frt  °!  t,le  raastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
»ne,  immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the 
terno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle.  They  arc  i n- 
wted  into  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which 
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is  opposite  to  the  septum,  which  divides  the  con¬ 
cha  and  scaplia.  Their  use  is  to  draw  the  ear 
backwards,  and  stretch  the  concha. 

RE  I  ROCE'DE  NT.  Retrace' dens.  Retro - 
gradus.  When  a  disease  that  moves  about  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  is  sometimes  fixed,  has 
been  some  time  in  its  more  common  situation, 
and  retires  from  it,  it  is  said  to  be  retrocedent. 
Retrocedent  gout.  See  Arthritis. 

Retrograde.  See  Retrocedent. 

RETRO  VE'RSION.  Retroversio.  Turn¬ 
ing  back  :  applied  to  the  uterus,  bladder,  and 
other  organs. 

Retroversion  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus,  retro¬ 
version  of. 

llETU'SUS.  Retuse:  dented.  Applied  to 
a  leat  which  ends  in  a  broad  shallow  notch  ;  as 
in  the  Rumex  digynus. 

Reverberatory.  See  Furnace, 
lie  very.  See  Aphelxia. 

REVOLU'TUS.  Revolute,  rolled  back.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  leaf,  the  margin  of  which  is  turned 
or  rolled  backwards;  as  in  Andromeda  pot 'folia. 

REVULSION.  (Revulsio ;  from  revello,  to 
draw  away.)  An  old  term  used  by  the  humoral 
pathologists,  signifying  the  drawing  of  humours 
a  contrary  way. 

RHAB  A'RBARUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from 
Rha,  and  barbarus,  wild :  so  called  because  it 
was  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha,  now 
called  the  Wolga,  in  Russia.)  See  Rheum. 

Rhabarbarum  album.  See  Convolvulus  me- 
choacan. 

Rhabarbarum  antiquorum.  See  Rheum. 
Rhabarbarum  Dioscoridis.  See  Rheum. 
Rhabarbarum  monachorum.  See  Rumex  pa- 
tientia. 

Rhabarbarum  rhaponticum.  See  Rheum  rha- 
ponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  sibericum.  See  Rheum. 
Rhabarbarum  tartaricum.  See  Rheum. 
Rhabarbarum  verum.  See  Rheum. 
RHACIIIA  LGIA.  (a,  a:,  f. ;  from  paxis, 
the  spine  of  the  back,  and  a\y os,  pain.)  A  pain 
in  the  spine  of  the  back.  It  was  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  species  of  colic,  when  attended 
with  severe  pain  in  the  back,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  colica  pictonum. 

R 1 1  A'C  II1S.  (  is,  eos.  f.  'Pccyiy,  the  spine 
of  the  back.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  the  spine.  See 
Spine. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  common  stalk  or  spike- 
stalk,  or  receptacle  of  the  fiorets  in  the  spike- 
lets  of  grasses,  or  of  the  spikelets  themselves  ;  as 
in  Folium,  Triticum,  Hordeum,  &c.  It  also 
means  the  rib  or  leaf-stalk  of  ferns,  which  is 
often  winged  or  bordered. 

RHACHISAGRA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  paxis, 
the  spine  of  the  back,  and  aypa,  a  seizure. )  A 
sudden  pain  in  the  spine:  applied  to  gout  fixed 
in  the  spine  of  the  back.  An  ill-constructed 
term. 

RHACHI"ITS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  paxis,  the 
spine  of  the  back  :  so  called  because  the  spine  is 
distorted  in  severe  cases.)  Cyrtonosos.  The 
English  disease.  The  rickets.  A  disease  known 
by  a  large  head,  prominent  forehead,  protruded 
sternum,  flattened  ribs,  big  belly,  and  emaciated 
limbs,  with  great  debility.  It  is  usually  con- 
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fined  in  its  attack  between  the  two  periods  of 
nine  months  and  two  years  of  age,  seldom  ap¬ 
pearing  sooner  than  the  former,  or  showing  itself 
for  the  first  time  after  the  hitter  period.  The 
muscles  become  flaccid,  the  head  enlarges,  the 
carotids  are  distended,  the  limbs  waste  away, 
and  their  epiphyses  increase  in  bulk.  The  bones 
and  spine  of  the  back  are  variously  distorted; 
disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  follows;  the 
abdomen  swells  and  grows  hard  ;  the  stools  are 
frequent  and  loose;  a  slow  fever  succeeds,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration  :  atrophy  is 
confirmed,  and  death  ensues.  Frequently  it 
happens  that  nature  restores  the  general  health, 
and  leaves  the  limbs  distorted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  spleen  have 
been  found  enlarged  and  scirrhous,  the  mesen¬ 
teric  glands  indurated,  and  the  lungs  either 
charged  with  vomicae  or  adhering  to  the  pleura; 
the  bones  soft,  the  brain  flaccid,  or  oppressed 
with  lymph,  and  the  distended  bowels  loaded 
most  frequently  with  slime,  sometimes  with 
worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred  disease, 
which  Hoffmann  and  Sauvages  call  the  atrophy 
of  infants,  we  have  many  of  the  same  symptoms, 
and  the  same  appearances  nearly  after  death. 
They  who  perish  by  this  disease,  says  Hoff¬ 
mann,  have  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and 
scirrhous  ;  the  liver  and  spleen  obstructed,  and 
increased  in  size ;  the  i ntestines  are  much  inflated, 
and  are  loaded  with  black  and  foetid  matters ; 
and  the  muscles,  more  especially  of  the  abdomen, 
waste  away. 

In  the  treatment  of  rickets,  besides  altering 
any  improprieties  in  the  regimen  which  may 
have  co-operated  in  producing  it,  those  means 
should  be  employed  by  which  the  system  may 
be  invigorated.  Tonic  medicines  are  therefore 
proper,  particularly  chalybeates,  which  are  easily 
given  to  children  ;  and  the  cold-bath  may  be 
essentially  beneficial.  The  child  should  be 
regularly  well  exercised,  kept  clean  and  dry,  and 
a  pure  air  selected ;  the  food  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion.  When  the  appetite  is  much  im¬ 
paired,  an  occasional  gentle  emetic  may  do  good  ; 
more  frequently  tonic  aperients,  as  rhubarb,  will 
be  required  to  regulate  the  bowels  ;  or  sometimes 
a  dose  of  calomel  in  gross  habits.  Of  late, 
certain  compounds  of  lime  have  been  strongly 
recommended,  particularly  the  phosphate,  which 
is  the  earthy  basis  of  the  bones ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  likely  to  enter  the  system,  unless 
rendered  soluble  by  an  excess  of  acid.  Others 
have  conceived  the  disease  to  arise  from  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  acid,  and  therefore  recommended  alkalies; 
which  may  certainly  be  useful  in  correcting  the 
morbid  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  primre  vite,  so 
frequent  in  children.  Where  the  bones  are 
inclined  to  bend,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
throw  the  weight  of  the  body  too  much  upon 
them. 

RIIA'GAS.  (as,  adis.  f. ;  from  pijyvvpa,  to 
break  or  bruise.)  I.  A  common  fissure,  chap, 
or  cleft. 

2.  A  malignant,  dry,  and  deep  cutaneous 
fissure. 

ItriAGofnES.  (From  (tul-,  a  grape-stone,  and 
cidos,  a  likeness  t  so  called  from  its  likeness  in 
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colour  to  a  grape-seed.)  Grape-seed-like.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  uvea  of  the  eye. 

RHA'MNUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  'Paavos. )  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  | 
system.  Class,  Pmtandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Buckthorn. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  purging  j 
buckthorn.  See  Wiamnus  catharticus. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  Buckthorn.  Purg-  ) 
ing  buckthorn.  Spina  cervina.  Rhamnus  so- 
lutivus.  Sjhna  infectoria.  Cervispina.  The  i 
fruit  or  berries  of  this  shrub,  Rhamnus  —  spinis  j 
terniinalibusjloribus  t/uadrifidis  dioicis,foliis  ovatis,  p 
caule  credo,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  long  received  t 
into  the  Materia  Medica  :  they  contain  a  pulpy  |, 
deep  green  juice,  of  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  # 
a  bitterish,  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  which  operates  ji 
briskly  by  stool,  producing  thirst,  dryness  of  the  i 
mouth,  and  fauces,  and  severe  gripings,  unless  ft 
some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plentifully  after# 
it :  at  present  it  is  rarely  prescribed,  except  as  a  s 
drastic  purge.  The  dose  is  said  to  be  about  n 
twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in  substance ;  twice* 
or  thrice  that  number  in  decoction;  a  drachm# 
or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  dried  berries  ;  an  s 
ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  half  an  ounce  t 
of  the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by  inspissating! 
the  juice. 

Rhamnus  frangula.  The  systematic  narneti 
of  the  black  alder.  Frangula  alnus.  Alrmsm 
nigra.  Rhamnus  frangula — inermis  foribusM 
monogynis  hermaphroditis,  foliis  integerrimis,  ol|| 
Linnaeus. 

All  the  parts  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  theftJ 
common  alder,  are  astringent  and  bitter.  The! 
bark  is  most  astringent ;  a  decoction  of  it  haffcj 
cured  agues,  and  is  often  used  to  repel  inflara-IJ 
matory  tumours  of  the  throat,  by  way  of  gargle.l.j 
The  inner  yellow  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  root!  I 
given  to  vj.,  vomits,  purges,  and  gripes;  bu  ;( 
joined  with  aromatics,  it  operates  more  agree-  a 
ably.  An  infusion,  or  decoction  in  water,  in  :■ 
spissated  to  an  extract,  acts  yet  more  mildly  that  11 
these.  It  is  mostly  employed  by  the  commoi  if 
people  in  dropsy  and  other  disorders.  Th> 
berries  of  alder  are  purgative.  They  are  not  iilrj 
use  under  their  own  name,  but  are  often  substi#* 
tuted  for  buckthorn  berries;  to  discover  whichM 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  berries  of  thW 
black  alder  have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice,  an  sa 
two  seeds  in  each  of  them:  whereas  the  buck  It 
thorn  berries  have  a  green  juice,  and  common!  n 
four  seeds.  The  substitution  of  one  for  tli  ib 
other  is  not  of  material  consequence,  as  the  plain  p 
belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  the  berries  dip 
not  differ  greatly. 

Ur.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends,  frotkn 
his  own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder  choppeU 
in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the  fire,  as  til  l 
best  remedy  with  which  he  is  acquainted  fillr 
dispersing  milk  in  the  breasts. 

Rhamnus  zizyphus.  The  name  of  the  tr<wp 
which  affords  the  jujubes.  A  half-dried  fruit  #1 
the  plum  kind,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  iw 
olive.  Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  :lM 
agreeable,  sweet  taste ;  and  in  the  southern  paipja 
of  Europe,  where  they  are  common,  they  malm 
an  article  of  food  in  their  recent  state,  and  p|«! 
medicine  when  half  dried. 
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RTIAPO'NTICUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  the  Rlia 
of  Pontus,  t.  e.  the  Rha,  in  Russia,  a  river  on 
the  banks  of  which  it  grew.)  See  Rheum  rha¬ 
ponticum. 

Rhapontic  rhubarb.  See  Rheum  rhaponticum. 

Rhaponticum  vu/garc  officinarum.  See  Cen- 
taurea. 

Rhatania.  See  Cramcria. 

Rhatany  root.  See  Crameria. 

Rhk'in.  The  name  given  by  M.  Vaudin 
■to  a  substance  procured  by  treating  rhubarb  with 
i  ether. 

Rheum.  See  Rheuma. 

RHE'UM.  [um,  i.  n.  ;  from  Rha,  a  river 
in  Russia,  now  called  the  Wolga,  from  the  banks 
of  which  it  was  first  brought.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
iClass,  Enneandria ;  Order,  Trigynia.  Rhu¬ 
barb. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  officinal 
rhubarb.  See  Rheum  palmatum. 

Riieum  palma'tum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  rhubarb.  Rhabarbarum,  Rheon. 
IRhoeum.  Barbaria.  Lapathum  orientate.  La- 
nathum  chinense.  Rhabarbarum  verum.  Rha- 
varbarum  tartaricum.  It  was  not  until  the 
rear  1732  that  naturalists  became  acquainted 
with  any  plant  which  seemed  to  afford  the  rlia- 
larbarum  officinale  ;  when  some  plants  received 
rom  Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris,  and  Rhand  at 
helsea,  were  said  to  supply  this  important  desi- 
leratum,  and  as  such  were  adopted  by  Li imams, 
n  his  first  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum, 
mder  the  name  of  Rheum  rhabarbarum.  This, 
However,  was  not  generally  received  as  the  ge- 
mine  rhubarb  plant;  and  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
ain  this  matter  more  completely,  Kaan  Boerbaave 
procured  from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant 
be  seeds  of  those  plants,  whose  roots  he  annually 
»ld,  and  which  were  admitted  at  Petersburg  to 
e  the  true  rhubarb.  These  seeds  were  soon 
-ropagated,  and  were  discovered  by  De  Gorter 
>  produce  two  distinct  species ;  viz.  the  Rheum 
'labarbarum  of  Linnams,  or,  as  it  has  since 
■eon  called,  the  Rheum  undulatum  ;  and  another 
>ecies,  a  specimen  of  which  was  presented  to 
jinna?us,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  new  one  ; 
rod  it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  second  edition 
,  the  Species  Plantarum,  in  1762,  by  the  name 

Rheum  palmatum.  Previous  to  this  time, 

Je  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its  seeds  to  Lin- 
»us,  but  the  young  plants  which  they  produced 
■instantly  perished  ;  at  length  he  obtained  the 
esh  root,  which  succeeded  very  well  at  Upsal, 
ad  afterwards  enabled  the  younger  Linnteus  to 
escribe  this  plant,  in  1767.  But  two  years 
ntecedent  to  this,  Dr.  Hope’s  account  of  the 
heum  palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the  Botanic 
arden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been  read  before 
e  Royal  Society  at  London  ;  and  of  the  great 
filiation  in  which  this  plant  was  held  by  him, 

:  have  the  following  proof: — “From  the 
r  ect  similarity  of  this  root  with  the  best  fo- 

rhubarb,  in  taste,  smell,  colour,  and  pur- 
"jlve  finalities,  we  cannot  doubt  of  our  beirnr 
ast  possessed  of  the  plant  which  produces  the 
«e  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  entertain  the 
liveable  expectation  of  its  proving  a  very  im- 
tftant  acquisition  to  Britain,” 
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But,  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  both  the  seeds  of  the  R.  palmatum, 
and  the  R.  undulatum,  were  transmitted  to 


Petersburg  as  those  of  the  true  rhubarb.  We 


<u e  theiefore  to  conclude,  that  the  former  species 
has  an  equal  claim  to  this  importance  with  the 
latter ;  and,  from  further  inquiries  made  in 
Russia,  there  is  the  best  authority  for  believing 
that  the  R.  compactum  also  affords  this  very 
useful  drug.  The  seeds  of  the  It.  palmatum 
were  first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1762  by 
Dr.  Ilounsy  (who  sent  them  from  Russia),  and 
vvere  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  that  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  since  their  prosperous  cultivation 
by  the  late  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh, 
the  propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  gradually 
extended  to  most  of  our  English  gardens,  and 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  promises,  in 
time,  to  supersede  the  importation  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  root.  Three  sorts  of  rhubarb  roots  are 
usually  imported  into  this  country  for  medical 
use  ;  viz.  the  Turkey  rhubarb ;  the  Russian  or 
1  artarian  rhubarb,  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  former;  and  the  Chinese  or  East  India 
rhubarb.  The  Indian  is  in  oblong  pieces,  flat- 
tish  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other ; 
compact,  hard,  heavy;  internally  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white,  and 
when  recently  powdered  appears  yellow,  but  on 
being  kept  becomes  gradually  redder.  The 
Russian  is  the  most  valuable,  and  is  brought  to 
us  in  roundish  pieces,  with  a  large  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  ;  it  is  more  soft  and  friaffie 
than  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits,  when  broken, 
many  streaks  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  marks 
of  the  goodness  of  rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of 
its  colour  when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  solid, 
but  not  flinty  or  hard ;  its  being  easily  pulver- 
able,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow  colour  ;  its  imparting  to  the  spit¬ 
tle,  when  chewed,  a  deep  saffron  tinge,  and  not 
proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth  ; 
its  taste  is  subacrid,  bitterish,  and  somewhat 
styptic;  the  smell  slightly  aromatic. 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are  ex¬ 
tracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by  recti¬ 
fied  spirit :  the  part  remaining  after  the  action 
of  water  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  inactive ; 
whereas,  after  repeated  digestion  in  spirit,  it 
proves  still  very  considerably  purgative.  The 
virtue  of  a  watery  infusion,  on  being  inspissated 
by  a  gentle  heat,  is  so  much  diminished,  that  a 
drachm  of  the  extract  is  said  to  have  scarcely 
any  greater  effect  than  a  scruple  of  the  root  in 
substance.  I  he  chemical  analysis  of  rhubarb 
is  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  active  principle 
is  not  known.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Brande,  it  consists  of 


Water  . 

Gum . 

Resin . 

Extract,  tan,  and  gallic  acid... 

Phosphate  of  lime . 

IVIalate  of  lime . 

Woody  fibre . 

According  to  most  other  analyses  the  oxalic  is 
the  acid  with  which  the  lime  is  combined.  The 
Rhabarbarine  of  Caventon  is  the  colouring  matter 
merely.  M.  Ilornemann  has  found  a  principle 
1  C  3 
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which  he  calls  rheumine,  and  believes  to  he  the 
characteristic  one,  but  little  is  known  of  it. 
The  two  kinds  of  rhubarb  differ  considerably  in 
their  chemical  composition.  The  spirituous 
tincture  loses  less  ;  half  a  drachm  of  this  extract 
proving  moderately  purgative.  The  qualities 
of  this  root,  says  l)r.  Cullen,  are  those  of  a  gen¬ 
tle  purgative  ;  and  so  gentle,  that  it  is  often 
inconvenient  on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  dose 
required,  which,  in  adults,  must  be  from  5  ss. 
to  -  j.  When  given  in  a  large  dose  it  will 
occasion  some  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  ever  heating  to  the  system,  or 
shows  the  other  effects  of  the  more  drastic  pur¬ 
gatives.  The  purgative  quality  is  accompanied 
with  a  bitterness,  which  is  often  useful  in  re¬ 
storing  the  tone  of  the  stomach  when  it  has 
been  lost ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  its  bitterness 
makes  it  sit  better  on  the  stomach  than  many 
other  purgatives  do.  Its  operation  joins  well 
with  neutral  laxatives  ;  and  both  together  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  lesser  dose  than  either  of  them  would 
singly.  Some  degree  of  stypticity  is  always 
evident  in  this  medicine ;  and  as  this  quality 
acts  when  that  of  the  purgative  has  ceased,  so 
in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  when  any  evacuation  is 
proper,  rhubarb  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
proper  remedy  to  be  employed.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked  here,  that,  in  many  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  no  further  evacuation  than  what  is 
occasioned  by  the  disease  is  necessary  or  proper. 
The  use  of  rhubarb,  in  substance,  for  keeping 
the  belly  regular,  for  which  it  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed,  is  by  no  means  proper,  as  the  astringent 
quality  is  ready  to  undo  what  the  purgative  has 
done  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  purpose  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  obtained  by  it,  if  the  rhubarb  is 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  is  swallowed 
than  what  the  saliva  has  dissolved.  And  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  way  employed  it 
is  very  useful  to  dyspeptic  persons.  Analogous 
to  this,  is  the  use  of  rhubarb  in  solution,  in 
which  it  appears  that  the  astringent  quality  is 
not  so  largely  extracted  as  to  operate  so  power¬ 
fully  as  when  the  rhubarb  was  employed  in  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  a 
watery  and  a  vinous  infusion,  a  simple  and  a 
compound  tincture,  and  an  extract.  It  is  also 
an  ingredient  in  different  compositions. 

Rheum  rhaeonticum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb,  lihaponticum.  Rha- 
barbarum  Dioscoriilis.  Rhabarbarum  antiquorum. 
The  root  of  this  species  appears  to  have  been 
the  true  rhubarb  of  the  ancients.  15y  some  it 
is  confounded  with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though 
considerably  different  from  that  root  in  appear¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  in  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of 
a  dusky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a  loose  spongy 
texture ;  is  more  astringent  than  rhubarb,  and 
less  purgative:  in  this  last  intention,  two  or 
three  drachms  are  required  lor  a  dose. 

Rheum  undulatum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Siberian  rhubarb.  The  Rheum  undula¬ 
tum _ folds  subvillosis  unclulatis  petiolis  ccquali- 

bus,  of  Linnams.  It  possesses  similar  virtues 
to  those  of  the  palmate  species,  and  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  Ifussia. 

RIIE'UMA.  (a,  at/s.  11.;  front  pew,  to 
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flow.)  Rheum.  The  discharge  from  the  nos-  1 
trils,  or  air-passages,  arising  from  cold. 

RIIEU'M  AT1SM.  (Rheumatismus,  i.  m.  ; 
peugarargos,  from  peega-nfw,  to  be  afflicted  with 
deflu  xions. )  Dolores  rheumatici  cl  arthritic/,  of 
Hoffmann.  Myositis,  of  Sagar.  Rheumatism 
is  an  affection  of  the  extremities  and  external  I 
coverings  of  the  human  body,  occupying  the  I 
muscular,  tendinous,  and  fibrous  textures,  and 
characterised  by  pain,  stiffness,  and  swelling  of  j 
a  joint,  with  or  without  fever,  according  to  the  j 
violence  of  the  disorder.  In  common  life,  a 
threefold  distinction  is  made,  viz.,  into  the  true  I 
rheumatism,  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  the  rheu-  1 
matic  fever.  The  two  latter  alone  merit  the  I 
title  of  inflammations,  but  there  is  obviously  a  » 
close  analogy  in  the  pathology  of  all  these  I 
affections.  In  their  symptoms  and  mode  of  j 
treatment,  however,  sufficient  difference  exists  li 
to  entitle  them  to  separate  examination.  It  is  I 
certainly  a  curious  circumstance,  considering  I 
the  frequency  of  this  complaint,  that  there  should  p 
still  be  so  much  obscurity  in  regard  to  several  of  |1 
the  fundamental  doctrines  connected  with  rheu-  9 
matic  inflammation.  This  may  be  partly  ex-  ) 
plained,  perhaps,  from  its  being  a  disease  of  so  f: 
little  danger,  as  never  to  have  received  any  ■ 
elucidation  from  the  labours  of  the  morbid  ana-  ir 
tomist. 

Ac//te  rheumatism.  —  We  shall  begin  by  the  1  j 
consideration  of  that  highest  grade  of  rheuma-  ftl 
tism,  called  the  rheumatic  fever,  the  acute  Itl 
rheumatism  of  nosologists,  a  painful  and  severe  fvj 
disease,  thus  characterised.  It  is  ushered  in  by  |i| 
a  sudden  attack  of  rigors,  followed  by  the  usual  r  1 
symptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  is  particularly  dis-  II 
tinguished  by  the  great  pain  and  swelling  which  (H 
affect  one  or  more  joints,  coupled  with  an  utter  pi 
inability  to  move  them,  and  very  commonly  pi 
with  considerable  redness.  The  affected  joints  it  j 
are  acutely  tender  to  the  touch.  The  pains  areftt 
aggravated  towards  night,  and  for  the  mostfcj 
part,  at  all  times,  by  external  heat.  The  swell-  ■  t 
ing,  except  in  certain  cases  hereafter  to  bull 
specified,  does  not  take  the  form  of  the  joint,  11 
but  is  diffused  over  the  cellular  membrane  in  itsll 
neighbourhood.  Several  joints  are  commonly}  I: 
affected  at  the  same  time,  but  one  of  the  mostji|i 
singular  phenomena  of  rheumatic  inflammation* 
is  the  strong  tendency  which  it  exhibits  to  shi/ttk 
its  situation  ;  to  abate  in  one  or  two  joints,  often! 
very  suddenly,  and  to  become  as  suddenly  violent#* 
in  another,  and  a  distant  part. 

The  accompanying  fever  presents  several  im-lfl 
port  ant  peculiarities.  The  pulse  seldom  exceeds*!* 
100  or  110  in  the  minute;  but  instead  of  tluli' 
hardness  which  characterises  inflammatory  feverBI 
it  is  full,  soft,  and  as  it  were  round.  The  skin!  tf 
instead  of  being  hot,  harsh,  and  dry,  is  coin!  p 
monly  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration  ;  and  :t|t 
remarkable  acid  odour  of  its  secretions  may  blip 
noticed.  The  tongue  is  always  deeply  loaded  111 
The  papilla:  appear  elongated,  and  covered  will  |a 
a  thick  and  abundant  mucus.  The  function  II 
of  tlie  brain  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  exempt!! 
Headach  is  seldom  present  in  any  form  opp 
rheumatic  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic;  am  ifl 
delirium  is  almost  unknown.  There  is  grea  ifl 
thirst,  but  rarely  any  nausea  or  vomiting.  Tit  t u 
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bowels  are  costive,  though  easily  made  to  move. 
There  is  a  sallowness  in  the  aspect,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  expression  of  the  countenance,  sufficiently 
distinct  from  that  of  common  febrile  anxiety. 

Terminations.  —  Different  as  are  the  local 
and  constitutional  symptoms  from  those  of  other 
phlegmasia;,  the  terminations  of  rheumatic  in¬ 
flammation  are  no  less  peculiar.  The  local 
inflammation  may  run  high,  but  it  never  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  suppuration.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
i that  any  permanent  injury  is  done  to  the  joints  ; 

I  for  if  effusions  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid 
iinto,  or  around  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  the 
.capsular  ligaments,  take  place,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  absorbed  in  a  short  time.  The  most 
important  consideration  in  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is  the  disposition  which  exists,  in  a  state  of 
acute  rheumatism,  to  an  affection  of  some  in- 
ternal  organ  by  metastasis,  or  rather  by  extension 
;of  inflammation ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  the 
joints  are  relieved  when  this  event  takes  place, 
rfhe  organ  chiefly  liable  to  be  so  affected  is  the 
heart,  and  its  investing  membrane,  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  and  it  is  from  this  occurrence  alone  that 
any  danger  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  to 
oe  apprehended.  The  symptoms  that  result  are 
fhose  already  described  when  treating  of  peri¬ 
carditis.  It  was  then  remarked,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  occasion  this  extension  of 
Rheumatic  inflammation  to  an  internal  organ 
lave  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Recurrence  of  rheumatic  fever.  —  No  disease 
is  more  liable  to  relapse  on  slight  occasions  than 
tcute  rheumatism.  Going  out  a  little  too  early 
tn  the  open  air,  too  much  exercise  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  joint,  or  an  excess  in  diet,  have  frequently 
irought  it  back  in  all  its  former  violence.  Acute 
heumatism  is  characterised  also  by  a  tendency 
»  recurrence  after  a  long  interval.  Those  who 
ave  once  suffered  from  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
hould  therefore  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
.hat  we  shall  point  out  as  its  exciting  causes, 

•r  to  obviate  them  by  proper  attention  to  cloth- 
-'g-  Rheumatism  is  certainly  the  most  tedious 
f  all  the  acute  inflammations.  In  many  cases 
appears  to  run  a  defined  course,  which  does 
ot  admit  of  being  shortened  by  any  process  of 
reatment,  and  in  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
.ear  itself  out.  This  is  seldom  less  than  a 
•lontli,  or  longer  than  six  weeks.  That  the 
Jiute  sometimes  terminates  in  a  state  of  chronic 
•leumatism,  cannot,  be  doubted  ;  but,  instead  of 
e>ng  a  frequent  occurrence,  as  is  often  ima¬ 
ged,  this  is  in  fact  rare  ;  and  though  the 
-■coverv  from  genuine  acute  rheumatism  is 
Idious,  it  is  usually  perfect. 

Remote  causes.  —  Children  are  very  seldom 
ec  subjects  of  acute  rheumatism.  It  most 
emmonly  occurs  from  the  age  of  puberty  to 
thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year  of  life,  and 
iuefly  affects  those  of  sanguine  temperament, 
diust  form,  and  plethoric  habit  of  body.  It. 
■evails  principally  in  the  months  of  December 
al  January,  and  least  frequently  in  August  and 
pptember.  Cold,  with  moisture,  particularly 
■litre  long  applied,  is  certainly  the  most  com- 
l3|i.  and  perhaps  it  might  be  added,  its  only 
citing  cause.  Ilence  it  is  that  we  find  it 
-tributed,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to 
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sleeping  in  damp  beds,  living  within  damp 
walls,  sitting  in  damp  clothes,  or  working  in 
damp  situations. 

Scat  of  rheumatism.  —  Very  little  is  known 
regarding  the  precise  seat  of  inflammation  in 
acute  rheumatism.  It  appears  to  be  situated 
primarily  in  capsular  ligaments,  tendinous 
sheaths,  and  aponeurotic  expansions;  but  the 
cellular  membrane  around  the  joints  also  par¬ 
takes  of  inflammation  in  the  active  form  of  the 
complaint.  In  this,  perhaps,  consists  the  prin¬ 
cipal  local  distinction  between  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism. 

Arthritis,  or  inf  animation  of  synovial  mem¬ 
brane.  —  In  some  instances  of  disease,  not 
usually  distinguished  by  the  physician  from 
those  of  common  rheumatism,  though  known 
to  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  rheumatic  gout, 
the  swelling  will  be  found  to  take  the  exact 
form  of  the  joint,  or  of  a  bursa  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  This  affection  is  simple  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  synovial  membrane.  By  some  pa¬ 
thologists  it  is  imagined  that  such  a  disease  is 
altogether  distinct  from  true  rheumatism,  and 
the  term  arthritis  has  been  applied  to  it.  It 
occurs  both  with  and  without  fever.  It  is  said 
to  differ  from  rheumatism  in  its  causes,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  treatment,  as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  its  symptoms.  It  is  this  form  of  fibrous 
inflammation  which  occurs  as  a  secondary  effect 
of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  frequently  confined  to  a 
single  joint,  as  the  knee  or  the  elbow,  and  then 
commonly  falls  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
surgeon.  It  exhibits  less  tendency  to  shift  its 
situation  from  one  joint  to  another.  Lastly,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  synovial  or  bursal 
rheumatism  is  more  under  the  control  of  local 
remedies,  especially  leeches  and  blisters,  than 
the  more  common  or  diffuse  form  of  rheumatism. 

All  distinctions  among  diseases,  even  the  most 
minute,  which  serve  to  facilitate  treatment,  are 
useful.  On  this  account  the  separation  of 
arthritis  from  rheumatism  may  be  considered  as 
an  improvement  in  pathology,  but  the  student 
will  remember  that  in  all  their  important  rela¬ 
tions,  the  two  affections  are  closely  associated. 

Treatment.  —  If  an  opinion  were  formed 
from  the  various,  and  even  opposite  modes  of 
treatment  which  have  been  recommended  in  the 
common  acute  rheumatism,  not  upon  theoretical 
grounds,  but  after  ample  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  it  might  rationally  be  supposed,  that 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  most  opposite  states  of 
the  system  ;  but  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
common  observation.  I  believe  the  better  con¬ 
clusion  to  be,  that  acute  rheumatism  is  at  all 
times  a  tedious,  and  rarely  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease;  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  would 
recover  with  very  slight  care ;  and  that,  in 
many,  medical  treatment  is  of  little  further 
service  than  as  obviating  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  cut-tin" 
short  the  disease,  that  a  considerable  difference 
exists  between  rheumatism  and  common  in¬ 
flammation. 

Three  plans  of  treatment  have  hecn  advised 
in  the  acute  rheumatism.  1.  The  usual  anti¬ 
phlogistic  system,  consisting  of  blood-lettiim- 
4  C  4  ° 
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purgatives,  saline  and  antimonial  medicines. 
2.  Calomel  and  opium.  8.  Bark. 

The  authority  of  Sydenham  is  in  favour 
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of  the  first ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  call  , 
in  question  the  very  remarkable  efficacy  of 1 
opium,  and  of  calomel  in  combination  with 
opium,  in  many  cases  of  this  disease,  yet  the 
plan  of  treatment  which  that  judicious  physician  l 
employed,  will  be  found,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  generally  efficacious.  The  important  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  kept  in  view  between  the  practice 
in  acute  rheumatism  and  that  in  other  inflam¬ 
matory  affections  is,  that  while,  in  the  latter,  a 
continuance  of  the  same  symptoms  calls  for  a  j 
repetition  of  the  same  evacuation,  it  does  not  do 
so  in  the  former.  To  subdue  rheumatic  inflam¬ 
mation  by  the  lancet  alone  (even  if  possible), 
would  be  to  weaken  the  system  unnecessarily; 
for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  this  disease, 
the  inflammation  is  not  in  an  organ  essential  to 
life.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  may  at  first  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  repeated  two  days  afterwards, 
if  the  pain  continues  urgent,  and  the  pulse 
active,  with  much  feeling  of  general  oppression. 
The  blood  will  always  be  found  highly  cupped, 
and  huffy.  The  further  treatment  of  the  disease 
may  commonly  be  intrusted  to  purgatives, 
calomel  anil  opium,  antimony,  colchicum,  and 
the  common  saline  diuretics ;  but  venesection 
must  be  again  had  recourse  to,  at  any  period,  if 
symptoms  of  cardiac  or  other  internal  inflam¬ 
mation  supervene. 

2.  The  power  of  opium,  and  of  calomel  in 
combination  with  opium,  in  relieving  pain,  and 
repressing  acute  rheumatic  inflammation,  is 
very  remarkable  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  this 
medicine  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Calomel  in  acute  rheumatism  is  best  given  in 
full  doses.  It  is  seldom  that  mercury  affects 
the  salivary  glands  while  the  system  is  labouring 
under  rheumatic  fever. 

8.  Bark  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  acute 
rheumatism,  with  the  highest  encomiums,  by 
Dr.  George  Fordyce  and  Dr.  Haygarth  ;  but 
as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  has  not 
answered  the  expectations  which  might  have 
been  formed  of  it  from  the  testimony  of  these 
authors.  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  use 
only  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  when 
considerable  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  are 
frequently  found  to  exist,  but  with  a  natural 
state  of  the  pulse  and  tongue. 

Regimen.  — ■  In  the  true  acute  rheumatism, 
local  applications  to  the  affected  joints  are  of 
little  service;  or  rather,  in  most  cases,  of  no 
service  at  all.  This  remark  applies  equally  to 
fomentations,  cold  lotions,  rubefacient  liniments, 
and  blisters.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  regard 
to  diet.  In  acute  rheumatism,  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  are  often  little  impaired;  but  a  free 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  protracts  the  com¬ 
plaint,  frustrates  the  effects  of  other  remedies, 
and  has  certainly  contributed  to  give  to  rheu¬ 
matism  that  character  of  tediousness,  which 
makes  it,  the  opprobrium  of  physic.  Broths 
and  jellies,  animal  food  in  every  shape,  as  well 
as  wine  and  porter,  are  to  be  prohibited  ;  and  a 
cool,  spare,  vegetable  diet,  strictly  enforced. 

Chronic  rheumatism - In  the  great  majority 


of  cases  primary  rheumatism  is  of  the  chronic 
kind.  Indeed  the  very  rarity  of  acute  rheu¬ 
matism  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  chronic 
is  not  often  the  sequel  of  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  characterised 
by  pain  of  the  joints  aggravated  by  motion, 


stiffness  of  the  joints,  thickening  of  the  several 
structures  in  their  vicinity,  or  increased  effusion 
into  the  synovial  bags.  It  is  readily  distin¬ 


guished  from  the  acute  rheumatism  by  the  ah-  If 
sence  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  of  redness  in 
the  affected  part.  To  this  kind  of  affection  the  1 
term  rheumatism  is,  in  common  language,  # 
specially  appropriated. 

1.  Three  species  of  true  rheumatism  may  be  j 
distinguished.  The  first  is  that  which  is  con-  t> 
nected  with  a  certain  degree  of  obscure  febrile  i 
excitement  in  the  system,  and  which  would  be  I 
more  correctly  designated  by  the  term  subacute  I 
rheumatism.  It  is  known  by  the  pains  occa-  t 
sionally  shifting  their  situation  suddenly,  as  in 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  and  by  their  being  t 
increased  by  warmth,  and  especially,  at  night,  ( 
by  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  The  frequent  oc-  to 
currence  of  cedema  along  with  the  affection  of 
the  joints,  may  serve  to  distinguish  this  from  • 
the  other  species  of  the  disease.  Those  joints  l 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  mus-  J.i 
cular  substance,  and  which  are  the  most  con-  pi 
stantly  exerted,  are  especially  liable  to  it,  such  ti 
as  the  hip,  and  the  joints  of  the  lumbar  verte-  1, 
bra?.  This  state  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  m 
accompanied  by  a  white  tongue,  thirst,  a  quick-  f  < 
ened  pulse,  and  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels.  U 

2.  The  second  species  of  chronic  rheumatism  i  I 
is  marked,  not  by  any  degree  of  excitement  in  1 1 
the  system,  but  by  the  absence  of  constitutional  ii 
symptoms.  Hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  d 
believe,  that  there  may  be  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  ;  i 
vessels  of  the  affected  part.  It  is  not  so  com-  p| 
mon  as  the  preceding  species,  but  it  sometimes  p  I 
follows  it.  Stiffness  of  the  joint  is  here  the  !  t 
prominent  symptom.  Pain,  in  this  form  of  the  Hi 
complaint,  is  often  not  at  all  felt  except  on  '  j 
motion,  or  on  occasion  of  changes  in  the  heat  I  $ 

>  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  relieved s  I 
|  rather  than  increased  by  the  warmth  of  bed. ill 
j  The  pain  and  stiffness  do  not  shift  from  joint  tost 
]  joint.  Spontaneous  coldness  of  the  limb,  and  ji 
even  a  degree  of  paralytic  torpor,  are  oftenc 


complained  of  by  the  patient.  The  pulse  isfe 
seldom  quick,  or  the  tongue  white. 

3.  The  third  species  of  chronic  rheutnatistnkj) 
is  attended  with  permanent  derangement  in  then 
structure  of  the  joint ;  and  it  is  that  form  ole 


the  disease  which  has  been  so  ably  described  by 


Dr.  Ilaygarth,  under  the  title  of  Nodosity  o 


the  Joints.  The  ends  of  the  bones,  the  peri¬ 
osteum,  and  ligaments,  become  thickened;  anc  J 
nodes  form  upon  them,  often  to  such  an  extent  !' 
as  to  distort  the  joint  in  the  most  unsight  hj  u 
manner.  This  form  of  rheumatism  chiefly  l 
affects  the  fingers,  but  I  have  seen  it  also  in  tint  < 
knees  and  ancles.  It  is  principally  met  with  id  j 
women,  alter  they  have  passed  the  period  of  ft 
menstruation.  It  is  attended  with  pain  of  tin*  Id 
joint,  particularly  severe  at  night. 

Causes  and  scats.  —  The  usual  causes  oil* 
chronic  rheumatism  are  exposure  to  cold  ami  M 
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moisture,  or  to  partial  currents  of  air,  ami  local 
injuries,  such  as  strains  and  bruises.  It  is  also 
,oue  of  the  common  effects  of  the  syphilitic 
I  poison,  and  of  mercury.  The  structures  af- 
j  fee  ted  in  chronic  rheumatism  are  those  called 
■  by  Bichat  Jibrous :  viz.  the  periosteum  in  every 
(part  ol  its  extent,  the  tendons  and  tendinous 
•sheaths  of  muscles,  the  ligaments  around  the 
(joints,  the  investing  membranes  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  teeth,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  muscle  itself.  The  sclerotic  coat  of 
.the  eye,  which  has  a  dense  structure  of  an 
analogous  kind,  is  subject  also  to  a  species  of 
rheumatic  inflammation.  To  distinguish  this 
affection  is  by  no  means  easy ;  nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  in  which  chronic  rheumatism  has 
given  occasion  to  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  Lum¬ 
bago  has  been  mistaken  for  nephralgia  or  lumbar 
nbscess ;  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
Tor  pleurisy;  and  sciatica  for  ulceration  within 
the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 

Prognosis.  —  The  obstinacy  of  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  is  proverbial,  but  being  a  disease  that 
affects  only'  the  exterior  of  the  frame,  it  may 
•ontinue  for  years,  without  material  injury  to 
Ihe  general  health.  Under  good  management 
many  cases  may  be  cured;  and  life,  under  all 
:ircumstances,  rendered  at  least  more  comfort- 
tble. 

Treatment.  —  No  general  rules  of  much  im¬ 
portance  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
-file  student  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism.  Attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the 
State  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  remedies, 
■>oth  internal  and  external,  varied  according  to 
he  greater  or  less  degree  of  feverish  excitement 
present.  The  number  of  cures  for  the  rheu¬ 
matism,  both  popular  and  scientific,  is  so  great, 
hat  it  is  difficult  for  a  student  to  believe  that 
my  case  can  occur,  for  which  some  appropriate 
emedy  may  not  be  found.  Instead,  however, 
ff  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  several  plans 
hat  have  been  tried,  and  occasionally  found 
sseful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  it  may  be  ad- 
i sable  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  point  out  a  few 
Principles  that  may  prove  of  general  applica- 
*on. 

1.  In  some  of  the  forms  of  subacute  rheu¬ 
matism,  particularly  lumbago  and  sciatica,  the 
y,cal  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  will  be 
productive  of  great  benefit.  Where  the  pains 
re  very  severe,  it  may  be  even  necessary  to 

-ake  blood  from  the  arm,  which  in  this  state  of 
-isease  will  always  be  found  cupped  and  huffy, 
seeches  are  well  adapted  to  those  cases  of 
trthriiic  rheumatism,  where  there  is  pain  and 
•welling  of  a  joint  from  distension  of  the  syno¬ 
dal  membrane.  Ur.  Haygarth  recommends 
lelr  application  where  an  enlargement  of  the 
iXtremities  of  the  bones  has  taken  place. 

2.  I  lie  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism  may 
ccasionally  be  effected  by  promoting  diaphoresis. 
ihis  mode  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  those 

vases  where  there  exists  some  degree  of  febrile 
xettement,  where  the  pains  are  of  recent  date, 
<nd  shift  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  warm 
'lath  may  be  directed  twice  in  the  week  (pro- 
'ded  the  pulse  be  perfectly  free  from  all 
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activity),  and  the  following  diaphoretic  draught 
given  repeatedly  during  the  day  :  — 

R  Misturaj  camphoric,  3  vj. 

Liquoris  ammonias  acetatis,  ^  iij. 

1’ulveris  ipecac,  compos,  gr.  vj. 

Pulveris  acacias,  gr.  iv. 

Svrupi,  3j.  Misce. 

Fiat  haustus  sextis  horis  sumendus. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  form  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
can  any  thing  be  hoped  for  without  proper 
attention  to  clothing,  and,  above  all,  the  use  of 
flannel  as  an  under  dress.  In  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  cases  which  are  benefited  by  dia- 
phoretics,  the  vinum  colchici  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage.  Where  there  is  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  effusion,  either  within  the  cap¬ 
sular  ligaments  or  the  bursas,  or  where  the 
cellular  membrane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joint  is  oedematous,  a  draught  of  the  following 
kind  will  be  found  useful ; _ 

R  Aqua;  menthae  piperita;,  3  vij. 

Liquoris  ammonias  acetatis,  5  ij. 

Vini  colchici,  rq.  xv. 

Syrupi  tolutani,  5  j.  Misce. 

Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus. 

Where  the  colchicum  irritates  the  bowels,  it 
should  be  omitted,  and  a  common  saline  effer¬ 
vescing  draught  substituted. 

3.  Great  benefit  is  experienced  in  all  forms 

of  chronic  rheumatism  by  strict  attention  to 
the  bowels.  In  some  cases  the  daily  use  of  an 
enema  will  be  found  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  aperient  medicine.  Where  this  is  insufficient, 
a  mild  aperient  draught  should  be  directed 
twice,  or  even  three  times  during  the  week  : _ 

R  Infusi  rhei,  5  x. 

Magnesia;  sulphatis,  3  ij. 

Tinctura?  senna?, 

-  cardam.  compos,  sing.  3  j. 

Sacchari  albi,  B  j.  Misce. 

Fiat  haustus,  pro  re  nata  sumendus. 

A  more  active  purgative,  containing  calomel 
and  antimony,  may  be  given,  should  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  feverish  excitement  (from  cold  or  any 
other  accidental  cause)  be  unexpectedly  re¬ 
newed. 

4.  Where  great  torpor  and  debility  of  the 
general  system  prevail,  stimulant  and  tonic 
medicines  of  different  kinds  have  been  admi¬ 
nistered  with  advantage,  the  principal  of  which 
are  gum  guaiacum  and  the  volatile  alkali  (or 
their  combination,  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaia¬ 
cum),  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  balsam  of 
Peru,  and  mezereon.  Bark,  both  in  the  form 
of  decoction  and  powder,  unquestionably  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  power  over  certain  forms  of 
chronic  rheumatism  attended  with  general  tor¬ 
por ;  and  arsenic  has  proved  successful,  even 
when  the  structures  about  the  joints  had  become 
partially  disorganised.  The  good  effects  of  all 
these  remedies  will  be  considerably  aided  by  the 
diligent  use  of  stimulating  embrocations  (such 
as  the  compound  camphor  or  soap  liniment), 
friction  alone  appearing  to  be  a  powerful  means 
of  exciting  the  languid  action  of  the  vessels. 
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The  following  formula  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Bardsley  :  — 

R  Linimenti  saponis  compositi,  3  >j- 
Liquoris  ammonias, 

Tincturas  cantharidis, 

- - - opii,  sing.  3  ij.  Misce. 

Fiat  linimentum. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  long 
standing,  permanent  stiffness  of  the  joint  is 
chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  to  which  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  as  neglect  of  the  due  exercise 
of  the  joint.  Exercise,  therefore,  should  always 
be  strongly  recommended  to  a  rheumatic  patient. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  torpor  and  stiffness  pre¬ 
dominate,  tlic  introduction  of  needles  into  the 
skin  and  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  has 
proved  serviceable.  This  practice  is  called  acu- 
puncturation. 

5.  Mercury,  pushed  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth, 
is  very  effectual  in  the  cure  of  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  chronic  nature.  It  appears  to 
operate  as  a  general  stimulant.  The  best  mode 
of  administration  is  five  grains  of  Plummer’s 
pill  (pilula  submur.  hydrarg.  compos.),  taken 
every  night  at  bed-time.  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  has  been  supposed,  that  a  syphilitic  taint 
may  have  existed  in  the  constitution,  and  kept 
up  the  disease  ;  but  very  frequently  there  is  no 
foundation  for  such  a  suspicion.  Where  rheu¬ 
matic  pains  can  be  traced  to  cold  while  the 
system  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury, 
decoctions  of  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  and  elm 
bark,  or  the  powder  of  sarsaparilla,  carefully 
prepared,  in  doses  of  two  drachms  three  times 
a  day,  may  be  given  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  advantage.  The  sarsaparilla  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  in  full  doses,  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

G.  No  one  remedy,  perhaps,  is  of  such  gene¬ 
ral  application  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  as  warm  bathing,  general  and  topical. 
In  that  severe  form  of  the  disease,  which  has 
been  called  nodosity  of  the  joints,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  else  can  be  relied  on  to  sootiie  the  pain, 
and  relax  the  rigid  fibres.  The  efficacy  of  the 
waters  of  Bath  and  Buxton,  even  in  very  ob¬ 
stinate  cases,  is  generally  acknowledged.  They 
are  applicable,  however,  only  in  that  species  of 
rheumatism  which  is  unattended  by  inflammatory 
excitement.  The  vapour  bath  is  a  remedy  of 
very  decided  efficacy,  when  there  is  effusion  into 
the  joints  of  long  standing,  which  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  measures  have  failed  to  reduce. 

7.  In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  pain 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  relieved  ;  and,  generally, 
opium  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  resource. 
The  best  forms  of  administering  opium  in  this 
disease  are  Dover’s  powder  (pulv.  ipecac,  com¬ 
pos.),  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains  every  night  at 
bed-time  ;  or  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  in  com¬ 
bination  with  antimonial  wine,  and  in  doses 
sufficient  to  lull  pain  and  procure  sleep.  The 
lioadach  and  costiveness  which  opium  occasions, 
and  which  constitute  the  great  bar  to  its  em¬ 
ployment,  must  be  obviated,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  use  of  encmata,  or  the  aperient  formerly 
recommended.  Where  opium  in  every  form 
disagrees  with  the  system,  the  extracts  of 
conium,  or  hyoscyamus,  may  be  substituted  ; 
but  the  relief  they  allord  is  very  trifling. 
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There  are  three  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism 
which  have  acquired  specific  denominations. 
They  are  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  pleurodyne. 

A  few  observations  upon  the  peculiarities,  which  i 
have  entitled  them  to  such  a  distinction,  may  i 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Sciatica.  —  This  is  rheumatism  of  the  cellular 
envelope  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  It  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  an  excruciating  pain,  extending 
from  the  loins  down  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  f 
particularly  urgent  during  the  night,  and  totally  |, 
preventing  sleep.  When  occurring  in  its  ut-  ■ 
most  intensity,  sciatica  is  accompanied  with  high 
irritative  fever,  a  hard  pulse,  and  deeply  loaded  ij 
tongue.  It  occurs  in  all  habits,  but  chiefly  in  | 
the  robust.  It  can  be  traced  in  almost  all  cases  ■ 
to  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  ^ 
Cupping,  blistering,  and  active  purgatives  long 
and  steadily  continued,  are  required  for  its  cure.  I 
A  pill,  containing  three  grains  of  calomel  and  i 
one  of  opium,  should  also  be  given  every  night  k 
at  bed-time,  until  the  system  has  been  brought  jt 
under  the  influence  of  mercury.  In  obstinate  | 
cases  an  issue  should  be  directed.  The  applica-  ft 
tion  of  the  vioxa  has  occasionally  given  relief ;  ii 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  1 
trial. 

Lumbago  and  pleurodyne.  —  Lumbago  is  the  | 
rheumatism  of  the  lumbar  vertebra1,  or  rather  1 
of  the  large  masses  of  muscular  substance  at-  i  ; 
tachcd  to  them,  and  serving  for  the  support  of  . 
the  body.  It  is  distinguished  from  nephritis  by  .  i 
the  aggravation  of  pain  on  stooping.  It  is  a  I 
less  violent  form  of  ailment  than  the  preceding,  |j| 
and  yields,  for  the  most  part,  to  strong  stimu-  )  i 
lating  embrocations,  a  blister,  active  aperients,  |m 
and  Dover’s  powder,  in  full  doses,  taken  at  j/i 
bed-time. 

Rheumatism  of  the  thoracic  parietes  is  called  I  r 
pleurodyne,  or  bastard  pleurisy.  It  is  to  be  d 
distinguished  from  true  pleurisy  by  the  cha-jjf 
racter  of  the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  consti-Ii 
tutional  derangement.  It  is  a  very  transient  i  i 
form  of  rheumatism,  best  combated  by  the  warm  I  r 
bath,  and  frictions  with  anodyne  liniments.- — I 
Gregory. 

IliiEUtMic  acid.  ( Acidum  rheumicum.  Iiheu-K\ 
minis ;  from  rheum,  from  which  it  is  obtained.) U 
An  acid  found  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson  in  rhu-ii 
barb,  and  thought  bv  him  to  be  peculiar; in 
but,  according  to  Lassaignes,  it  is  merely  oxalic! } 
acid. 

Rhijtje'us.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  ;W,  the  nose. )&■ 

See  Cumjircssor  nnris. 

Rhine'nchytfs.  (From  fnr,  the  nose,  anclj  p 
f’yxutv,  to  pour  in.)  A  syringe  for  the  nose.  kl 

Rminoi’HO/nia.  (a,ee.  f.  ;  from  piv,  the  nose, l M 
and  <puvri,  the  voice.  )  Nasal  voice. 

Rhi'zacka.  (From  pifa,  a  root,  and  aypeva. ( fi 
to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  taking  out  thell 
roots  or  stumps  of  teeth. 

RHIZOTHOltA.  (a,  <r.  f.  ;  from  pifa  tr 
a  root,  and  <pepw,  to  bear  or  carry.)  The  naimll 
of  a  genus  of  a  plants.  Class,  Dodecandria  Mm 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Rhizophoua  gymnokhi'za.  The  mangrovtlB 
tree,  the  juice  of  the  root  of  which  is  applied  ii|  |c| 
the  East  to  the  bites  of  serpents. 

Uliodia.  See  llhodiola. 
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RIIODI'OLA.  (a,  rr.  f.  •  a  diminutive  of 
•rhotlia  ;  from  podov,  a  rose  :  so  called  because  its 
iroot  smells  like  the  damask  rose. )  The  name  of  a 
[genus  of  plants.  Class,  nia-cia,-  Order,  Octandria. 

Kiiodiola  hosea.  Rosewort.  The  radix 
•Mice  of  some  pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce 


»1  this  plant.  \\  hen  dry,  it  has  a  very  pleasant 
•smell,  resembling  that  of  the  damask  rose.  In 
this  odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue  of  the 
oot  resides.  Poultices  in  which  this  root  enters 


ns  a  chief  ingredient,  are  said  to  allay  violent 
pains  of  the  head. 

RHODIUM,  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  pobov,  a 
rose. )  A  metal  found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  among 
die  grains  ot  crude  platina,  and  so  named  on 
account  ot  the  rose  colour  of  some  of  its  com¬ 
pounds.  Neither  this  metal,  nor  any  of  its 
•ombinations,  have  yet  been  used  medicinally. 
Rhodium  lignum.  See  Rosewood. 

RHO  DO  DU  NDRON.  (on,  i.  u.  ;  from 
odor,  a  rose,  and  SerSpor,  a  tree  :  so  called  be- 
■ause  its  flowers  resemble  the  rose.)  The  name 
it  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system. 
.Hass,  Decandria ;  Order  JMonogynia. 

RllODOrSENDKON  CHRYSANTHUM.  TllC  Vel- 
ow  rhododendron.  This  species  of  rhododen- 
Iron, — folds  oblongis  impunctis  supra  scabris 
teiwsissimis,  corolla  rotata  irrcgulari  gemma  flori- 
'ra  ferrugineo-tomentosa,  — lias  not  yet  been 
ntroduced  in  Britain;  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
.fleeting  mountainous  situations,  and  flowering 
ti  June  and  July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were  first 
=  escribed,  in  1747,  by  Gmelin  and  Haller, 
kittle  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  it  till  the 
ear  1779,  when  it  was  strongly  recommended 
*y  Koelpin  as  an  efficacious  medicine,  not  only 
n  rheumatism  and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal 
ases ;  and  it  is  now  very  generally  employed 
n  chronic  rheumatisms,  in  various  parts  of 
•  uropc.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  di¬ 
eted  for  medicinal  use,  have  a  bitterish  subas- 
ringent  taste.  Taken  in  a  large  dose,  they 
•rove  a  narcotic  poison  ;  and  in  moderate  doses, 
ley  are  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree 
‘  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the 
arts  affected. 

As  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this  shrub, 
;iys  Dr.  Woodville,  may  probably  be  found  an 
ldition  to  the  materia  medica.  Dr.  Home, 
ho  tried  it  unsuccessfully  in  some  cases  of 
cute  rheumatism,  says,  “  It  appears  to  be  one 
the  most  powerful  sedatives  which  we  have 
•*,  ]n  most  of  the  trials,  it  made  the  pulse  re- 
arkably  slow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it 
thirty-eight  beats.  And  in  other  cases,  in 
hich  the  rhododendron  has  been  used  at  Edin- 
irgh,  it  h  as  been  productive  of  good  effects, 
id  accordingly  it  is  now  introduced  into  the 
fuinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  manner  of 
i’mg  this  plant  by  the  Siberians,  was  by  putting 
■o  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen 
Dt’  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
B.eP‘ng  it;  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night;  and 
jls  llley  took  in  the  morning,  and,  by  repeating 
three  °r  four  times,  generally  effected  a  cure’ 
OHO  MELI.  (from  poSov,  the  rose, 
IP**1’,  honey. )  Honey  of  roses. 

RutEA'nr.E.  (  From  rhacus,  the  red  poppy. ) 


RIIO  list 

The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnteus’s  Fragments 
ot  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  poppy  and 
similar  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  caducous, 
and  the  fruit  a  capsule. 

RHCE'AS.  (as,  ados,  m.;  from  peu,  to 
flow.)  See  Papaver  rheeas. 

RHOMB OIDE'US.  (From  fiogeos,  the 
rhomb,  a  geometrical  figure,  and  ei5os,  resem¬ 
blance.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  the  name  of  a  muscle 
ot  the  scapula.  Rhomboideus  major  and  mi¬ 
nor.  Rhomboideus  of  Douglas,  Winslow,  and 
Cowper.  This  muscle,  which  is  so  named 
from  its  shape,  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  trapezius.  We  find  it  usually,  though 
not  always,  divided  into  two  portions,  which 
Albums  describes  as  two  distinct  muscles.  The 
uppermost  of  these,  or  Rhomboideus  minor 
arises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  three  inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and 
from  the  ligamentum  colli ;  the  lowermost,  or 
rhomboideus  major,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  back  :  the  former  is 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  opposite 
to  its  spine;  the  latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the 
scapula  below  its  spine.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back¬ 
2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  the 
shape  of  which  is  rhomboidal,  or  nearly  dia¬ 
mond-shaped,  but  broader  one  way  than  the 
other. 

RHO'NCHUS.  (us,  i.  m.  'P oyXos,  rhon- 
chus,  s  ter  tor.)  A  rattling  or  wheezing  sound. 
Die  term  is  applied  in  auscultation  to  any  pre¬ 
ternatural  sound  accompanying  respiration,  occa¬ 
sioned  either  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
fluids  obstructing  the  bronchia  or  air  cells  or 
by  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  also 
called  rattle — rale  of  the  French  writers 

There  are  five  species  of  rattle  or  rhoncus 

1.  Hie  crepitans.  ~  This  is  produced  by’lhe 
successive  bursting  of  minute  bubbles  of  an 
uniform  size,  and  resembles  in  sound  the  de¬ 
crepitation  of  salt  over  a  gentle  fire.  It  t  ikes 
place  when  the  air  cells  are  tilled  with  blood,  or 
some  fluid  of  similar  consistence;  hence  if  is 
observed  in  the  first  degree  of  pneumonia,  in 

oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  state  called  en 
goument. 

2.  The  mucous.  —  This  is  similar  to  the 
sound  heard  in  the  windpipe  of  dying  persons, 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  dead  rattles 
It  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  through  a 
liquid  of  some  tenacity  forming  bubbles,  varv- 
iying  m  size  and  number;  hence,  the  sound  of 
the  mucous  rattle  varies  considerably,  accordin'- 
to  circumstances.  It  occurs  when  the  bronchia 
are  obstructed  with  blood,  mucus,  pus  or  a 
mixture  ot  these.  Hence  it  is  met  with  in 
bronchitis,  hemoptysis,  phthisis,  and  pneumonia 
vvlieii  the  mucous  rattle  occurs  in  an  excavation 
of  the  lungs,  arising  from  an  abscess  or  anv 
other  cause,  the  sound  is  augmented,  and  it  k 
called  cavernous  rattle. 

3.  The  sonorous.  —  This  is  a  sound  which 
when  slight,  resembles  the  cooing  of  a  dove’ 
but  when  stronger,  is  not  unlike  the  sound  of 
snoring.  It  arises  from  narrowing  of  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes.  It  is  heard  in  bronchitis. 
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4.  The  sibilant.  —  This  has  a  great  variety  of 
sound  :  sometimes  it  resembles  a  slight  chirping, 
or  the  clicking  of  a  small  valve,  at  others,  it  is 
like  whistling,  more  or  less  sharp  or  grave.  It 
arises  from  narrowing  of  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes,  or  from  their  obstruction  by  very  viscid 
mucus.  It  is  therefore  heard  in  bronchitis. 

5.  The  crackling.  —  This  resembles  the  sound 
caused  by  tbe  inflation  of  a  dry  bladder.  It  is 
beard  only  during  inspiration,  and  arises  from 
the  penetration  of  air  into  dry  and  unequally 
diluted  cells.  It  is  heard  in  pulmonary  em¬ 
physema. 

The  different  rattles  above  described  are 
heard  during  coughing  as  well  as  breathing,  and 
are  generally  more  distinct. 

RHorALo'sts.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  pono.Aoi',  a 
club.)  A  disorder  in  which  the  hair  cleaves 
together,  and  hangs  down  in  clusters  resem¬ 
bling  clubs.  See  Plica. 

Rhubarb.  See  lthcum. 

Rhubarb,  monk's.  See  Rumex  patientia. 

Rhubarb,  rhapontic.  See  Rheum. 

RIIUS.  (us,  i.  f.  and  m.  ;  from  pern,  to 
flow  ;  so  called  because  it  stops  fluxes.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 
The  sumach-tree. 

Rhus  Relgica.  See  Myrica  gale. 

Rhus  coiuaiiia.  Sumach.  Elm-leaved  su¬ 
mach.  This  plant,  Rhus  coriaria — folds  pin- 
natis  obtusiuscule  serratis  ovalibus  subtus  villosis, 
of  Linnajus,  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  thus  which  is  perfectly  in¬ 
nocent  ;  the  others  being  active  poisons.  Both 
the  leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used  j 
medicinally,  as  astringents  and  tonics;  the 
former  are  the  most  powerful,  and  have  been  j 
long  in  common  use,  where  they  may  be  easily  ‘ 
obtained,  in  various  complaints,  indicating  this  J 
class  of  remedies.  The  berries,  which  are  red, 
and  of  a  roundish  compressed  figure,  contain  a 
pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged  a  brown,  hard, 
oval  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable  degree  of 
astringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry,  is 
grateful,  aud  has  been  discovered  to  contain  an 
essential  salt,  similar  to  that  of  wood  sorrel. 
An  infusion  of  the  dried  fruit  is  not  rendered 
black  by  a  solution  of  iron  :  hence  it  appears 
to  be  destitute  of  astringency.  But  its  acidity 
is  extremely  grateful  ;  therefore,  like  many 
other  fruits,  these  berries  may  be  advantageously 
taken  to  allay  febrile  beat,  and  to  correct  bilious 
putrescency. 

Rhus  radicans.  See  Rhus  vernix. 

Rhus  tii-hinum.  The  systematic  name  of  j 
tbe  Virginian  sumach,  the  seeds  ot  which  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  luemorrhages. 

Rhus  toxicodendron.  Poison  oak,  or  I 
sumach.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  stems,  when  cut,  exude  a  milky 
juice,  which  inflames  the  skin,  the  leaves,  now 
inserted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  inodorous, 
and  have  a  mawkish  subacrid  taste.  I  heir 
virtues  are  extracted  more  perfectly  by  water 
than  by  alkohol.  They  prove  stimulant  and 
narcotic,  when  taken  internally.  Hr.  Alderson,  j 
of  Hull,  found  them  successful  in  several  cases  s 


|  of  paralysis.  They  excite  a  sense  of  heat  and 
pricking,  and  irregular  twitches  in  the  affected 
limbs.  They  have  been  sometimes  useful,  also, 
in  herpetic  eruptions.  The  dose  may  be  from 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  four  grains, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Rhus  vernix.  Rhus  radicans.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  a  poisonous  plant,  the  efficacy 
of  which  M.  Fresnoy  has  endeavoured  to  prove  i 
m  the  disease  called  paralysis,  and  herpetic 
j  affections.  He,  in  order  that  others  should  not 
j  suffer  by  his  experiments,  began  by  taking  an 
infusion  of  one  of  the  three  foliola  of  which 
each  leaf  of  this  plant  consists  ;  and  as  this  dose 
produced  no  sensible  effect,  he  increased  the 
number  to  twelve.  His  urine  and  perspiration 
were  increased  in  quantity;  and  lie  had  some 
pains  in  bis  belly.  lie  relates  seven  cases,  in 
which  he  thinks  he  can  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  infusion  in  herpetic  affections. 

RIIY'AS.  (as,  adis.  f.  ‘Peas.)  A  disease  of 
the  eye,  consisting  in  a  decrease  or  defect  of  the 
lachrymal  caruncle.  The  defect  may  be  con¬ 
genital,  or  it  may  originate  from  excision,  erosion, 
or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is  commonly  in¬ 
curable,  and  it  induces  an  incurable  epiphora,  or 
a  continual  weeping. 

Rhytido'sis.  'PimSoxris.  Corrugation  of  any 
part.  Atrophy  or  shrivelling  up  of  the  eye-ball. 

Rib.  See  Costa. 

Ribbed.  See  Nervosus. 

RI'BES.  (es,  is.  n.  ;  an  Arabic  name  pro¬ 
perly  belonging  to  an  acid- leaved  species  of 
rheum  ;  but  which  botanists,  for  about  200  years 
past,  have  by  mistake  applied  to  the  currant  aud 
gooseberry  family,  and  with  these  it  now 
remains.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  • 
Monogynia.  The  currant-tree. 

Kibes  nigrum.  Black  currant.  This  in¬ 
digenous  plant,  Ribes  nigrum — racemis  pilosis 
Jloribus  oblongis,  of  Linnaeus,  affords  larger 
berries  than  those  of  the  red,  which  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  useful  in  sore  throats,  and  to! 
possess  a  diuretic  power  in  a  very  considerable  c 
degree.  The  leaves  of  the  black  currant  are  , 
extremely  fragrant,  and  have  been  likewise  re-  > 
commended  for  their  medicinal  virtue,  which 
Bergius  states  to  be  mundifleans,  pellens  diu- 
retica.  The  officinal  preparations  of  the  berries  | 
are,  the  syrupus  ribis  nigri,  anti  the  succus  ribis 


nign  tnspissatus. 

Ribes  hub  rum.  The  red  currant.  Gros- 
sularea  non  spinosa.  Ribes  rubrum — inerme ;\ 
racemis  glubris  pendulis,  Jloribus  planiusculis,  of 
Linnteus.  The  white-currant  tree  is  merely  a 
variety  of  the  red  ;  the  fruit  of  both  is  perfectly 
analogous:  therefore,  what  is  said  of  the  one 
applies  to  the  other.  The  red  currant  is  abun¬ 
dantly  cultivated  in  gardens;  and,  front  itsn 
grateful  acidity,  is  universally  acceptable,  either  , 
as  nature  presents  it,  or  variously  prepared  by  1 1 
art,  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  Considered  i  i 
medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  be  moderately  re-  : 
frigerant,  antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient.  < 
It  may  be  used  with  considerable  advantage  to  i 
allay  thirst  in  most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen  < 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a  i 
putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids,  especially  i 
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in  sanguine  temperaments;  but,  in  constitutions 
of  a  contrary  kind,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulency 
and  indigestion. 

Ribless.  See  Knervis. 

Ribwort.  See  Plantctgo  lanceolata. 

Rice.  See  Oryza. 

RI  CINUS.  (ns,  i.  m. ;  said  to  be  so  called 
tfrom  the  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  the  vermin 
called  a  tick  ricinus.')  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lirma?an  system.  Class,  Mo 
\noecia;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant 
ithat  affords  the  seed  from  which  the  castor-oil  is 
[prepared. 

Ricinus  communis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Cataputia  major.  Kerva. 
Ricinus  vulgaris.  Raima  christi.  Ricinus  com- 
•mimis— foliis  pcltatis  subpalmatis  serratis,  of 
(Linnaeus.  This  plant  appears  to  be  the  Kua,  or 
Kporar,  of  Dioscorides,  who  observes,  that  the 
seeds  are  powerfully  cathartic  :  it  is  also  men- 
ioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny. 
The  ricinus  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in 
he  time  of  lurner,  and  is  now  annually  reared 
:n  many  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders,  at  High¬ 
bury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  state  of  great  perfec- 
ion.  An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  this 
Jolant,  and  known  by  the  name  of  oleum  ricini, 
)alma  christi,  or  castor  oil,  is  the  drug  to  which 
•he  pharmacopoeias  refer,  and  which  has  lately 
ome  into  frequent  use,  as  a  quick  but  gentle 


mrgative.  The  London  College  directs  this  oil 


.o  be  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  the  same  way 
is  the  oil  from  almonds,  and  without  the  assist- 
mce  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil  would  seem  to  be 
btamed  in  the  purest  state.  However,  we  have 
ome  reason  to  believe  that  this  method  is  seldom 
ractised,  and  that  the  oil  usually  employed  here 
■i  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
ommonly  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks,  or 
ods,  which  are  gathered  upon  their  turning 
:rown,  and  when  beginning  to  burst  open,  are 
•rst  bruised  in  a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in 
linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot, 
ith  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  (about  eight 
nllons  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds),  and  boiled 
H  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface,  when  it  is 
trefully  skimmed  off,  strained,  and  kept  for  use. 
'hus  prepared,  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from 
irimony,  and  will  stay  upon  the  stomach  when 
rejects  all  other  medicines.”  Mr.  Long 
rmarks,  that  the  oil  intended  for  medicinal  use, 
more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  extracted  from 
de  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand-press, 
ut  this  is  thought  more  acrimonious  than  that 
tepared  by  coction.  Dr.  Brown  is  also  of  this 
wnion,  and  prefers  the  oil  prepared  by  coction 
that  by  expression.  He  attributes  its  greater 
'Idness  to  the  action  of  the  tire ;  observing  that 
e  exPressed  oil,  as  well  as  the  mixed  juices  of 
!e  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  violent  in  their 
►eration. 

Dr'  CuHen  observes,  that  “  this  oil,  when 
-e  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of 
e.  most  agreeable  purgatives  we  can  employ 
,as  tllls  particular  advantage,  that  it  operates 
°ner  after  its  exhibition  than  any  other  pUr«-- 


attve  I  know  of,  as  it  commonly  operates  in  two 
or  three  hours.  It  seldom  gives  any  griping 
and  its  operation  is  generally  moderate,  pro' 
ducing  one,  two,  or  three  stools  only.  It  is 
particularly  suited  to  cases  of  costiveness,  and 
even  to  cases  of  spasmodic  colic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry  belly-ach, 
or  colica  pictonum.  It  is  seldom  found  heat¬ 
ing  or  irritating  to  the  rectum;  and,  therefore, 
is  sufficiently  well  suited  to  haemorrhoidal 
persons. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of 
this  medicine  is,  that,  as  an  oil,  it  is  nauseous 
to  some  persons  ;  and  that,  when  the  dose  is 
large,  it  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach  for 
some  tune  after  it  is  taken.  To  obviate  these 
inconveniences,  several  means  have  been  tried  • 
and  it  is  found  that  the  most  effectual  means  is 
the  addition  of  a  little  ardent  spirit.  In  the 
\V.est  Indies,  they  employ  rum;  but  that  1 
might  not  withdraw  any  part  of  the  purgative, 

I  employ  the  Tinct.  senna  comp.  This,  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts  of  the 
oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  by  being  shaken 
together  in  a  phial,  both  makes  the  oil  less 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more 
easy  on  the  stomach.  The  common  dose  of 
this  oil  is  a  table-spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce- 
but  many  persons  require  a  double  quantity.”  ’ 
Castor-oil  possesses  the  general  properties  of 
the  fixed  vegetable  oils,  except  that  it  is  heavier 
than  most  of  them.  MM.  Busy  and  Lecanu 
have  obtained  from  it  three  distinct  acids,  the 
ncinic,  elaiodic,  and  margaritic.  The  seed's  of 
this  plant  are  a  drastic  cathartic,  though  the 
expressed  oil  is  so  mild  in  its  operation.  ° 

Ricinus  major.  See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Ricinus  vulgaris.  See  Ricinus. 

Rickets.  See  Rachitis. 

RECTUS.  (us,  us.  m.  ;  from  rirga,  to 
grm.)  The  grinning  mouth  or  opening  be- 

flower  thC  tW°  1,PS  °f  a  ‘‘'"Sent  or  personate 

RIGID.  Rigidus.  Hard,  with  some  degree 
o  brittleness.  In  Botany,  it  means  inflexible,  not 
:  °P1,OS(jd  to  Umber  and  flexible. 

RI  G°R.  (or,  ons.  m.  ;  from  pyew,  to 
snvei.)  A  sudden  coldness,  attended  by  a 
shivering  more  or  less  perfect, —  a  symptom 
which  ushers  in  many  diseases,  especially  fevers 
and  acute  inflammation  of  internal  parts:  it 
also  is  produced  by  nervous  complaints,  and  by 
some  operations,  as  passing  a  bougie,  &c.  &c. 

.JA.  (a,  a.  f.)  A  fissure  or  opening. 
Lima  clo/ttiius.  The  opening  of  the  larynx, 
thr“7  '; ‘he  air  passes  in  respiration. 

RI  MO  LUS.  Full  of  cracks. 

Ri'mula.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  rim  a,  a 
fissure.)  A  small  fissure. 

Rinaus .  See  Rhinavs. 

Ring.  See  Annulus. 

Ring-worm.  See  Rorrigo. 

RI'NGENT.  Ringens.  Gaping ;  applied 
to  flowers  or  their  corolla;,  which  are  irregular 
and  gaping,  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal-  as 
those  of  the  nettle,  ,H:c. 

A  ringent  flower  is  also  called  lipped  or 
labiate  by  some  botanists. 
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Risagon.  Sec  Cassumuniar. 

Risigallum.  An  old  name  of  orpiment. 

RI'S US.  (us,  us.  m.)  Laughter. 

liisus  caninus.  See  Spasmus  cynicus. 

Rts  us  sardonic  us.  Sardonic  laugh.  Sardia- 
sis.  A  kind  of  convulsive  grin  observed  chiefly 
in  cases  of  tetanus  and  inflammation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  It  gives  a  peculiarly  horrible  aspect 
to  the  countenance.  It  is  named  sardonicus 
because  it  was  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
eating  of  a  species  of  ranunculus  which  grew 
round  certain  fountains  in  Sardinia. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  gene¬ 
rally  performed  in  crucibles,  by  which  mineral 
substances  are  divided,  some  of  their  principles 
being  volatilised,  and  others  changed,  so  as  to 
prepare  them  for  other  operations. 

ROB.  (I lob,  dense.  Arabic.)  An  old 

term  for  an  inspissated  juice. 

Rod  ANTisYpniLiTiQUE.  A  French  medicine, 
which  consists  of  a  rob  or  syrup,  made  of  the 
arundo  phragmites,  sarsaparilla,  and  aniseed, 
with  the  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

RO'BOllANT.  (Roborans ;  from  rohoro, 
to  strengthen.)  Synonymous  with  corroborant. 

lloccella.  See  Lichen  roccclla. 

Roch  alum.  Sometimes  improperly  called 
rock  alum.  See  Alum. 

Roche’s  embrocation.  A  celebrated  nos¬ 
trum  for  the  hooping-cough.  It  consists  of 
olive  oil,  mixed  with  about  half  its  quantity  of 
the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber. 

Rochelle  salt.  See  Soda  tartarisata. 

IIockambole.  The  Allium  scorodoprasum, 
of  Li  mucus.  The  root  is  used  for  pickles  and 
hi eh-seasoned  dishes. 

Rock-oil.  See  Petroleum. 

Rock- samphire.  See  Crithmum. 

Rocket.  See  Brassica  eruca. 

Rocket,  Roman.  See  Brassica  eruca. 

Rocket,  wild.  See  Brassica  erucaslrum. 

Rod-shaped.  See  Virgatus. 

ROLLER.  A  long  narrow  bandage  in 
common  use  with  surgeons. 

Rorella.  See  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

ROS.  (os,  oris.  m.  ;  from  the  Hebrew.) 
Dew. 

Ros  cal  a  Brin  us.  The  officinal  manna  is 

sometimes  so  termed. 

Ros  marinus.  See  Rosmarinus. 

Ros  soils.  See  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

llO'SA.  (a,  rc.  f.  ;  an  ancient  and  popular 
name,  derived,  most  probably,  from  the  Celtic, 
ros,  or  rhos ;  whence  comes,  also,  its  Greek 
synonym  pobou,  and  the  name  ol  the  same  flowei 
in  various  languages,  rosa,  rose,  &c.)  1.  I  he 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order ,  Polygynia.  The 
rose. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysipelas, 
because  it  begins  with  a  redness  like  that  ol  a 

Rosa  ai.ba.  The  white  rose.  I  he  flowers 
of  this  species  possess  similar,  but  inlerioi  vir¬ 
tues  to  those  of  the  damask. 

Rosa  canina.  The  dog-rose,  or  wild  brier, 
or  hip-tree.  Rosa  sylvestris.  Cynorrhodon.  Cy- 
nosbatos.  Cynocyticis.  Rosa  canina  —  germim- 
bus  ovutis  pedunculis'juc  glabris,  caule  pctiolisyuc 


i 
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aculcatis,  of  Linnaius.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a  sourish  taste,  and  ob¬ 
tains  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  in 
the  form  of  conserve.  It  is  seldom  employed 
but  to  give  form  to  more  active  remedies,  in 
pills,  boluses,  linctuses,  &c. 

Rosa  centifolia.  The  pharmacopceial  and 
systematic  name  of  the  damask  rose.  Rosa  da- 
mascena.  Rosa  pallida.  The  pharmacopoeias 
direct  a  syrup  to  be  prepared  from  the  petals  of 
this  rose,  Rosa  centifolia  —  germinibus  ovatis  pe-  j, 
dunculisque  hispidis,  caule  hispido  aculeato  petio-  I 
lis  inermibus,  of  Linnaius;  which  is  found  to  be 
a  pleasant  and  useful  laxative  for  children,  or  1 
to  obviate  costiveness  in  adults.  Most  of  the  |t 
roses,  though  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  | 
are  far  from  being  distinctly  characterised.  I 
Those  denominated  varieties  are  extremely  nu-  i. 
merous,  and  often  permanently  uniform  ;  and 
the  specific  differences,  as  hitherto  pointed  out,  jo 
are,  in  many  respects,  so  inadequate  to  the  pur-  i. 
pose  of  satisfactory  discrimination,  that  it  be-  1 
comes  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  which  are  ; 
species  and  which  are  varieties  only.  The  ) 
damask  rose  seems  to  be  another  species,  widely  l 
different  from  the  centifolia,  as  appears  from  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Du  lloi  and  Miller.  V 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medicinal  use :  p 
they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very  fra-  I 
grant  odour,  which,  to  most  people,  is  extremely  ji 
agreeable  ;  and  therefore  this,  and  most  of  the  !  | 
other  roses,  are  much  used  as  nosegays.  Wet  ■ 
may  remark,  however,  that,  in  some  instances,  ji| 
they  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  produced  rl 
alarming  symptoms.  The  petals  impart  their  b 
odorous  matter  to  watery  liquors,  both  by  in-kj 
fusion  and  distillation.  Six  pounds  of  freshfi] 
roses  impregnate,  by  distillation,  a  gallon  or  hi 
more  of  water  strongly  with  their  fine  flavour. kj 
On  distilling  large  quantities,  there  separates!  j 
from  the  watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  a  fra-  t 
grant  butyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat,! 
and  appears  yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold!  I 
into  a  white  mass.  A  hundred  pounds  of  thef  t 
flowers,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Tache-J  | 
nius  and  Hoffmann,  afforded  scarcely  half  anil 
ounce  of  oil.  The  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  re-lij 
sembles  that  of  roses,  and  is  therefore  inuchii| 
used  as  a  perfume.  It  possesses  very  littlepun-l  j 
gency,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  for  itsp  j 
cordial  arid  analeptic  qualities.  These  flower* f 
also  contain  a  bitterish  substance,  which  is  ex-kj 
tracted  by  water  along  with  the  odorous  priti-j  . 
ciple,  and  remains  entire  in  the  decoction  aftei  i 
the  latter  has  been  separated  by  distillation  oik  I 
evaporation. 

This  fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  petals  manifesfcui 
a  purgative  quality  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  ji 
that  the  flowers  are  received  in  the  Materuljl 
Medica. 

Rosa  damasccna.  .See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  uallica.  The  pharmacopceial  amlk 
systematic  name  of  the  red  rose.  Rosa  -ruAroH 
The  flowers  of  this  species,  Rosa  gallica  —  gcrlk 
minibus  ucatis  pcdunculisquc  hispidis,  caule  petiomu 
Usque  hispido  aculcatis,  of  Linmeus,  arc  valuciH 
for  their  astringent  qualities,  which  are  mosll 
considerable  before  the  petals  expand  ;  mull  I 
therefore,  in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for  inel  | 
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licinnl  use,  and  ordered  by  the  pharmacopoeias 
n  different  preparations,  as  those  of  a  conserve, 
ir  confection,  a  honey,  an  infusion,  and  a  syrup. 
The  infusion  of  roses  is  a  grateful,  cooling  sub- 
istringent,  and  useful  in  lnemoptysis,  and  other 
usmorrhagic  complaints:  its  efficacy,  however, 
lepends  chiefly  on  the  sulphuric  acid  added. 
Rosa,  pallida.  See  Rosa  ceutifolia. 

Rosa  rubra.  See  Rosa  gallica. 

Rosa  sylvestris.  See  Rosa  canina. 

R OSA'CL/L.  A  natural  family’of  plants, 
if  which  the  rose  is  the  type. 

ltOSA'CEUS.  Rose-like.  1.  Applied  to 
.orolla  which  spread  like  a  rose  ;  as  those  of  the 
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forms  than  in  the  measles.  It  is  at  first  red, 
but  soon  assumes  its  deep  roseate  hue. 


The 

o  —  - -  ■  v u i  j  and  (i 

slight  roughness  of  the  tonsils  is  felt  in  swallow- 


fauces  are  tinged  with  the  same  colour 


■6 
in<»\ 


The  rash  continues  vivid  through  the  second 
day ;  after  which  it  declines  in  brightness. 


slight  specks  only  remaining  of  a  dark  h 


tie  on 


'Jryas. 

2.  The  term  gutta  rosacea  is  applied  to  little 
tosy-coloured  spots  upon  the  face  and  nose. 

Rosacic  acid.  Acidum  rosacicum.  There 
s  deposited  from  the  urine  of  persons  labouring 

..  a.  .. _ _ _ i  ■  n  ..  ..  ° 


nder  gout  and  inflammatory  fevers  a  sediment 


if  a  rose  colour,  occasionally  in  reddish  crystals. 
Ihis  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  peculiar  acid 
;y  M.  Proust,  and  afterwards  examined  by  M. 
auquelin.  This  acid  is  solid,  of  a  lively  cin- 
.abar  hue,  without  smell,  with  a  faint  taste,  but 
-ddening  litmus  very  sensibly.  On  burning 
oal  it  is  decomposed  into  a  pungent  vapour, 
hich  has  not  the  odour  of  burning  animal 
latter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  it  even 
oftens  in  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol.  It 
orms  soluble  salts  with  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
arytes,  strontites,  and  lime.  It  gives  a  slight 
nse-coloured  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead, 
a  also  combines  with  lithic  acid,  formin'1*  so 
itimate  a  union,  that  tire  lithic  acid,  in  Cre¬ 
pitating  from  urine,  carries  the  other,  though 
deliquescent  substance,  down  along  with  Tt. 
is  obtained  pure  by  acting  on  the  sediment  of 
tine  with  alkohol. 

ROSA'LIA.  (a,  a.  f.)  A  name  which 
•■ems  to  have  been  applied  both  to  measles  and 
arlatina. 

Rose.  See  Rosa. 

Rose ,  Christmas.  See  Hclleborus  niger. 

Rose,  damask.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rose,  dog.  See  Rosa  canina. 

Rose,  red.  See  Rosa  gallica. 

Rose,  white.  See  Rosa  alba. 

Rose-rout.  See  Rhodiola. 

Rosea  radix.  See  Rhodiola. 

Rosebay  willow-herb.  See  Epilobium  angus- 
"olium. 

Rosemary.  See  Rosmarinus. 

ROSL'OLA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  rosa,  a  rose  : 

1  called  from  the  colour  of  the  rash.)  A  rose- 
loured  efflorescence,  variously  figured,  with- 
nt  wheals,  or  papula?,  and  not  contagious, 
is  mostly  symptomatic,  occurring  in  fun¬ 
ction  with  different  febrile  complaints,  and 
fluffing  no  deviation  from  the  treatment  re- 
ectively  adapted  to  them. 

Its  principal  varieties  are  comprised  under 
o  seven  following  heads  ;  — 

••  i  lie  Roseola  e estiva  appears  first  on  the 
t-e  and  neck,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  [ 

1  istributed  over  the  whole  body,  producing  a  ! 
inside  raid  e  degree  of  itching  and  tingling.  ! 

is  distributed  into  separate  small  patches,  of! 
.nous  figure,  but  larger  and  more  irregular  j 


Hie  fourth  day  ;  which,  with  the  constitutional 
affection,  wholly  disappear  on  the  fifth. 

The  efflorescence  sometimes  is  partial,  ex¬ 
tending  only  over  portions  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders,  in 
patches,  slightly  elevated,  and  itching  consider- 
ahly  ;  but  in  this  form  the  disease  continues  a 
week  or  longer,  the  rash  appearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  several  times;  sametimes  from  taking 
warm  liquors,  and  sometimes  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  retrocession  is  usually 
accompanied  with  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
headaeh,  and  faintness,  which  are  immediately 
relieved  on  its  appearance.  It  commonly  occurs 
in  females  of  irritable  constitution  in  summer. 


Light  diets  and  acidulated  drinks,  with 


occa¬ 


sional  laxatives,  palliate  the  symptoms. 

2.  rIhe  Roseola  aulumnalis  occurs  in  chiJ- 
dien  in  the  autumn,  in  distinct  circular  or 
oval  patches,  which  gradually  increase  to  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  are  of  a  dark  damask 
rose  hue.  It  appears  chiefly  on  the  arms, 
sometimes  desquamating,  and  its  decline  seems' 
to  be  expedited  by  the  internal  use  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

3.  Ihe  Roseola  annulata  occurs  on  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  in  rose-coloured  rings, 
with  central  areas  of  the  usual  colour  of  die 
skin.  When  accompanied  with  fever,  its  dura¬ 
tion  is  short :  at  other  times,  without  any  con¬ 
stitutional  disorder,  it  continues  for  a  consider¬ 
able  and  uncet tain  period,  dhe  rings  arc,  at 
first,  from  a  line  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  but, 
gradually  dilating,  leave  a  larger  central  space! 
sometimes  of  the  diameter  of  half  ail  inch.  The’ 
efflorescence  is  less  vivid  (and  in  the  chronic 
form  usually  fades)  in  the  morning,  but  in¬ 
creases  in  the  evening  or  night,  and  produces  a 
heat  and  itching  in  the  skin.  When  it  becomes 
very  faint  in  colour  for  several  days,  t lie  sto¬ 
mach  is  disordered,  and  languor,  giddiness,  and 
pains  of  the  limbs  ensue,  which  are  relieved  by 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Sea-bathing  and  the  mineral  acids  afford 
much  relief  in  the  chronic  forms  of  this  rash. 

4.  Roseola  injantilis  is  a  closer  rash,  occur¬ 
ring  in  infants  during  the  irritation  of  dentition, 
of  disordered  bowels,  and  in  fevers.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  its  appearances,  sometimes  con¬ 
tinuing  only  for  a  night,  sometimes  appearin'' 
and  disappearing  for  several  successive  days! 
with  violent  disorder,  and  sometimes  arising  in 
single  patches  in  different  parts  of  the  body  suc¬ 
cessively.  It  is  alleviated  by  the  remedies 
adapted  to  relieve  bowel  complaints,  painful 
dentition,  and  other  febrile  affections  with  w  hich 
it  is  connected. 

Roseola  variolosa  occurs  previously  to  the 


eruption  both  of  the  natural  and  inoculated 
small-pox,  but  seldom  before  the  former.  It 
appeal  s  in  the  inoculated  disease,  oil  the  second 
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day  of  the  eruptive  fever,  which  is  generally  the 
ninth  or  tenth  after  inoculation.  It  is  first  seen 
on  the  arms,  breast,  and  face  ;  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  it  extends  over  the  trunk  and  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Sometimes  it  is  distributed  in  oblong  irre¬ 
gular  patches,  sometimes  diffused  with  nume¬ 
rous  interstices,  and  sometimes  it  forms  an 
almost  continuous  redness  over  the  whole  body, 
being  in  some  parts  slightly  elevated.  It  con¬ 
tinues  about  three  days;  on  the  second  or  last  of 
which  the  variolous  pustules  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  in  the  general  redness,  by  their  rounded 
elevation,  hardness,  and  whiteness  of  their  tops. 

6.  Roseola  vaccina  appears  generally  in  a 
congeries  of  dots  and  small  patches,  but  some¬ 
times  diffuse,  like  the  former  ;  it  takes  place  on 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  vaccination,  at  the 
place  of  inoculation,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  areola  that  is  formed  round  the  vesicle,  from 
whence  it  spreads  irregularly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  usually  attended  with  a  very  quick 
pulse,  white  tongue,  and  great  restlessness. 

7.  Roseola  miliaris  often  accompanies  an 
eruption  of  miliary  vesicles  after  fever.  It  is 
sometimes  connected  with  attacks  of  the  gout, 
and  of  the  febrile  rheumatism,  accompanied 
with  considerable  fever,  extreme  languor  and 
depression  of  spirits,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and 
torpid  bowels,  and  terminates  on  the  seventh 
day  by  desquamation. 

RO'SEUS.  (From  rosa,  the  rose.)  Of  a 
rose-red  colour.  See  Colour. 

Rosewood.  A  beautiful  wood  well  known 
in  commerce.  It  is  said  by  Don  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Physocalymnia  Jtoribunda.  The 
powder  has  been  used  as  an  errhine. 

Rosewort.  See  Rhodiola. 

Rosin.  See  Resina. 

ROSMARI'NUS.  ( vs,  i.  tn .  No  probabl e 
derivation  has  been  given  of  this  word.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean 
system.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order,  j\fonogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
rosemary.  See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Rosmarinus  horlensis.  See  Rosmarinus  ojfji- 
cinalis. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  rosemary.  Rosmarinus 
hortensis.  Libanotis  coronaria.  Dendrolibanus. 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste. 
Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  those  plants  which  stimulate  and  corro¬ 
borate  the  nervous  system ;  it  has  therefore 
been  recommended  in  various  affections  sup¬ 
posed  to  proceed  from  debility,  or  defective 
excitement  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  headachs,  deafness,  giddiness,  and  in 
some  hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  lhe 
officinal  preparations  of  rosemary  are,  an  es¬ 
sential  oil  from  their  leaves,  or  from  the  herb 
in  flower,  a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a 
spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water,  from 
the  flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used  in 
the  compound  spirit  of  lavender  and  soap  li¬ 
niment. 

Rosmarinus  sylvestris.  See  Ledum. 
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ROSTE'LLUM.  (urn,  i.  n.)  A  little 
beak.  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant  which  is  pointed,  penetrates  the  earth,  and 
becomes  the  root.  See  Curculum. 

llOSTRA'TUS.  Rostrate:  having  a  bill 
or  beak.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as  the 
pod  of  the  Sinapis  alba. 

ItOS'TRUM.  (am,  i.  n.  ;  from  rodo,  to 
gnaw:  because  birds  use  it  to  tear  their  food 
with.)  1.  A  beak. 

2.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs  between  j 
the  division  of  the  hare-lip  is  called  rostrum  I 
leporine  m. 

3.  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  some  elongation  of  i 
a  seed-vessel,  originating  from  the  permanent  j 
style,  as  in  Geranium ;  though  it  is  also  applied  I 
to  similar  prolongations  of  naked  seeds,  as  in  ! 

Scandix. 

Rosy-drop.  See  Acne. 

ROTA'CE.E.  (From  rota,  a  wheel.)  The!1 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnams’s  Frag- t 
ments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  I 
which  have  one  flat  wheel-shaped  petal. 

ROTA'CEUS.  Rotaceous,  or  wheel-like,  £ 

ROTACI'SMUS.  (ms,  i.  m.)  The  harsh! 
or  aspirated  vibration  of  the  letter  r  or  p,  which) 
is  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng-fj 
land.  It  is  commonly  called  a  burr. 

Rolan  g.  See  Calamus  rotang. 

IlOTA'TOR.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  roto,  toil 
turn.)  A  muscle  the  office  of  which  is  tot 
rotate  the  part  upon  which  it  acts. 

ROTA'TUS.  Rotate,  or  wheel-like.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  corols,  nectary,  &c.  ;  as  the  nectary sj 
of  the  Cyssampelos,  the  corolla  of  the  Rurago gj 
officinalis. 

II O  T I FE  R  A.  An  order  of  infusory  animals, If  I 

See  Animal  kingdom. 

RO'TULA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  diminutive  of  rota,  csj 
wheel :  so  called  from  its  shape.)  See  Patella,  ei 

Rotundus.  See  Round. 

Rouge.  See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

ROUND.  Rotundus.  Many  parts  o(f| 
animals  and  vegetables  receive  this  trivial  namtll 
from  their  shape  ;  as  round  ligaments,  rountli 
foramen,  See. ,  and  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  &c. ;  aL‘t 
the  seeds  of  the  Pisum,  Rrassica,  Ac. 

Round-leaved  sorrel.  See  Rumex  scutatus.  If 

Round  ligament.  I.igamentum  rotunda »(IJ; 
A  bundle  of  vessels  and  fibres  contained  in  i 
duplicature  of  the  peritonamm,  that  proceedlji 
one  from  each  side  of  the  uterus,  through  tlifj 
abdominal  rings,  and  disappears  in  the  putt 
denda. 

Rousseau’s  rotors.  Gouttes  dc  I' Abbe  Row.slh 
scan.  Laudanum  Abbatis  Rousseau.  VinwWm 
opii  Jermcntatione  paratum.  Take  of  honcvll 
^xij.  ;  warm  water,  tbiij.  ;  set  it  in  a  warr.Il 
place  till  it  begins  to  ferment,  then  add  opiunfi 
f  iv.  dissolved  in  ^  xij.  of  water  ;  let  it  fermerl* 
for  a  month;  evaporate  it  tojx. ;  strain  anffe 
add  rectified  alkohol,  jiv,  ss. 

Royal  preventive.  A  quack  lotion,  coifii 
sisting  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  f 
sold  as  a  preventive  against  the  venereal  diseasilt 

Royal  stitch.  An  old  operation  for  till 
cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  which  consisted  in  pufll 
ting  a  ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  salll 
whereby  adhesive  inflammation  was  excited,  t  e 
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RUBE'DO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  ruber,  red.) 
A  diffused,  but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any  part 
of  the  skin  ;  such  as  that  which  arises  from 
nlushing. 

RUBL  FA/CIENT.  (Iiubejaciens ;  from 
•ubefacio,  to  make  red.)  Any  substance  is  so 
■ailed  which,  when  applied  a  certain  time  to  the 
kin,  induces  a  redness  without  blistering. 

RUBE'OLA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  ruber,  red; 
ir  from  rubeo,  to  become  red.)  The  measles  ; 
.jailed  also,  Morbilli.  This  disease  is  known  by 
inflammatory  fever,  hoarseness,  dry  cough, 
meezing,  drowsiness;  about  the  fourth  day, 
iruption  of  small  red  points,  discernible  by  the 
such,  which,  after  three  days,  end  in  mealy 
lesquamation.  The  blood,  after  venesection, 
•xhibits  an  inflammatory  crust.  In  addition  to 
•ne  symptoms  already  related,  it  is  remarkable, 
nat  the  eyes  and  eyelids  always  show  the  pre- 
ence  of  this  disease,  being  somewhat  inflamed 
nd  suffused  with  tears.  The  fever  continues 
uring  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease.  In 
"stems  of  nosology,  several  varieties  of  measles 
e  mentioned,  but  they  may  all  be  compre- 
ended  under  two  heads:  the  one  attended 
•ith  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  general 
flammation ;  the  other  accompanied  by  a 
phoid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the 
■ar  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle  of  winter  is 
.e  time  they  are  usually  most  prevalent ;  and 
,ey  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  but  children  are 
ost  liable  to  them.  They  prove  most  un- 
.vourable  to  such  as  are  of  a  plethoric  or 
Tofulous  habit.  Like  the  small-pox,  they  very 
Idom  affect  persons  more  than  once  in  their 
;'e:  their  contagion  appears  to  be  of  a  specific 
ture.  The  eruption  is  usually  preceded  by 
general  uneasiness,  chilliness,  and  shivering ; 
in  in  the  head,  in  grown  persons;  but  in 
aldren,  a  heaviness  and  soreness  in  the  throat ; 
•kness  and  vomiting,  with  other  affections,  such 
ihappen  in  most  fevers ;  but  the  chief  charac- 
ustic  symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  about  the 
■ss,  with  swelling,  inflammation,  and  a  de- 
ouon  of  sharp  tears,  and  great  acuteness  of 
isation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the  lndit 
hout  pain,  together  witli  a  discharge  of  serous 
inour  from  the  nostrils,  which  produces 
ezing.  I  he  heat,  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
rrease  very  rapidly ;  to  which  succeeds  a  fre- 
Jnt  and  dry  cough,  a  stuffing,  great  oppres- 
m,  and  oftentimes  retching  to  vomit,  witli 
lent  pains  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes  a 
jseness ;  at  other  times  there  is  great  sweating, 
tongue  foul  and  white,  the  thirst  very  great' 

J>  in  general,  the  fever  runs  much  higher  than 
the  milder  sort  of  the  regular  small-pox.  The 
Ptions  appear  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 

1  sometimes  about  the  end  of  the  third.  On 
third  or  fourth  day  from  their  first  appear- 
je,  the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots,  or  very 
‘II  papula;,  dry  up,  the  cuticle  peels  off,  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  symptoms  do 
go  off  on  the  eruption,  as  in  the  small-pox, 
fPt  tile  vomiting  ;  the  cough  and  headach 
ltlnue,  with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on 
■  eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no  trace  of  redness 
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is  to  be  found,  but  the  skin  assumes  its  wonted 

appearance  ;  yet,  unless  there  have  been  some 

considerable  evacuations,  either  by  the  skin  or 

by  vomiting,  the  patient  will  hardly  recover 

strength,  but  the  cough  will  continue,  the  fever 

return  with  new  violence,  and  bring  on  great 

distress  and  danger. 

© 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  the 
limbs,  subsultus  tendinum,  delirium,  or  what 
more  frequently  happens,  coma,  supervene. 

1  his  last  symptom  so  frequently  attends  the 
eruptive  fever  of  measles,  that  by  some  prac¬ 
titioners  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  diagnostics. 

In  measles,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  the 
symptoms  generally  suffer  some  remission  to¬ 
wards  the  morning,  returning,  however,  in  the 
evening  with  increased  severity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  do  not 
generally  manifest  a  typhoid  tendency ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  a  disposition  pre¬ 
vails  both  in  the  course  of  the  disease  and  at  its 
termination.  In  such  cases,  petechias  are  to  be 
observed  interspersed  among  the  eruptions  ;  and 
these  last  become  livid,  or  assume  almost  a  black 
colour.  Iltemorrhages  break  out  from  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
feeble,  and  perhaps  irregular;  universal  debility 
ensues  ;  and  the  patient  is  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fever, 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
symptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  or  where 
there  is  great  debility,  with  a  tendency  to  putres¬ 
cence,  there  will  always  be  considerable  danger; 
but  the  consequences  attendant  on  the  measles 
are  in  general  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
immediate  disease;  for  although  a  person  may 
get  through  it,  and  appear  for  a  time  to  be  re¬ 
covered,  still  hectic  symptoms  and  pulmonary 
consumption  may  afterwards  arise,  and  destroy 
him,  or  a  troublesome  ophthalmia  perhaps 
ensue. 

Measles,  as  well  as  small-pox,  not  unfrcquently 
call  into  action  a  disposition  to  scrofula,  where 
such  happens  to  exist  in  the  habit.  Another 
bad  consequence  of  the  measles  is,  that  the 
bowels  arc  often  left  by  them  in  a  very  weak 
state;  a  chronic  diarrhoea  remaining,  which  has 
sometimes  proved  fatal.  Dropsy  has  also  been 
known  as  a  consequence  of  measles. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissections  of  those  who  die  of  measles  are 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  lungs  and  intestines, 
the  former  of  which  always  show  strong  marks 
of  inflammation,  and  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
sphacelus.  Where  the  patient  dies  under  the 
eruption,  the  trachea  and  its  branches,  as  in  the 
small  pox,  are  often  covered  with  it,  which  may 
account  for  the  increase  of  the  cough  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  as  it  usually 
appears,  the  object  is  to  moderate  the  accompany¬ 
ing  fever,  and  attend  to  the  state  of  certain 
organs,  particularly  the  lungs  and  the  bowels. 
When  there  are  no  urgent  local  symptoms,  it 
will  be  commonly  sufficient  to  pursue  the 
general  antiphlogistic  plan  (avoiding,  however, 
too  free  or  sudden  exposure  to  cold,;  keeping 
the  bowels  open,  and  encouraging  diaphoresis 
by  mild  antimonials,  bee.  Sometimes,  however 
4  D 
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in  plethoric  habits,  especially  where  the  lungs  I 
are  weak,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  a 
moderate  abstraction  of  blood.  Where  the 
eruption  has  been  imprudently  checked,  much 
distress  usually  follows,  and  it  will  be  advisable  j 
to  endeavour  to  bring  it  out  again  by  the  warm 
bath,  with  other  means  of  increasing  the  action 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Should  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  determination  to  the  lungs  occur,  more 
active  evacuations  must  he  practised,  as  explained 
under  the  head  of  Pneumonitis.  The  cough 
may  be  palliated  by  opium,  joined  with  expec¬ 
torants,  demulcents,  &c. ;  and  an  occasional 
emetic  will  be  proper,  when  there  is  much 
wheezing.  Where  diarrhoea  takes  place,  it  is 
better  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  it  at  once ;  but, 
if  troublesome,  moderate  it  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  assisted  perhaps  by  astringents.  At  the 
decline  of  the  disorder,  much  attention  is  often 
required  to  prevent  phthisis  pulmonalis  super¬ 
vening.  Should  the  disorder  ever  put  on  a 
typhoid  character,  the  general  plan  pointed  out 
under  Typhus  must  be  pursued. 

Rimma.  Red.  See  Colour. 

RUB  I  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ruber,  red:  so 
called  from  its  red  roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Tetrandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  madder 
plant.  See  Rubia  tinctorum. 

Rum  a  tinctorum.  The  madder  plant.  Dy¬ 
er’s  madder.  Erythrodanum.  liubia  major. 
Radix'  rubra.  Rubia — foliis  annnis,  caule  acu- 
leato,  of  Linneeus.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have 
a  bitterish,  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  a  slight 
smell,  not  of  an  agreeable  kind.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  considered  as  a  deobstruent  detergent, 
and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now  very  seldom  used. 

RUBI'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  a  colore  rubro,  from 
its  red  colour.)  Rust. 

Rubigo  cupri.  See  Verdigris. 

R  ubigo  ferri,  See  Ferri  sesquioxydum. 

Rubi'nus.  ( From  ruber,  red  :  so  named  from 
its  colour.)  See  Anthrax'. 

Rubin  us  verus.  See  Anthrax'. 

RU'BULA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  diminutive  of  ru- 
bus,  a  blackberry,  or  raspberry. )  The  specific 
name,  in  Good’s  Nosology,  of  the  yaws.  —  An- 
thracia  rubula. 

RU'BUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  ruber,  red:  so 
called  from  its  red  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Tco- 
sandria;  Order,  Polygynia. 

Rubus  a rcticus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  shrubby  strawberry.  Rubus  arclicus — foliis 
alternatis,  caule  inermi  unijloro.  The  berries, 
Jlaccce  norlandicce,  are  recommended  by  Lin- 
meus  as  possessing  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and 
antiscorbutic  qualities. 

Rubus  c^esius.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
dewberry  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the 
blackberry  itr  appearance  and  qualities. 

Ruuus  cham-hmo'iius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cloudberry  tree,  and  knot-berries.  Cha - 
viecmorus.  Chamccrubtis  foliis  ribis  Angliceu. 
Rubus  palustris  humilis.  Vaccinium  Lancas- 
trense.  Rubus  alpinus  humilis  Anglicus.  I  he 
ripe  fruit  of  this  plant,  Rubus  chamccnwrus  — 
foliis  simplkibtts  lobatis,  caule  interno  unifloro,  of 


Linnaeus,  is  prepared  into  a  jam  ;  and  is  re¬ 
commended  to  allay  thirst,  &c.  in  fevers,  phthi¬ 
sical  diseases,  haemoptysis,  &c.  As  an  antiscor¬ 
butic,  it  is  said  to  excel  the  scurvy-grass,  and 
other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in  common  use. 

Rubus  fruticosus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  bramble,  which  affords  black¬ 
berries.  The  berries  are  eaten  in  abundance  by  | 
children,  and  are  wholesome  and  gently  ape-  t 
rient.  Too  large  quantities,  however,  when  the 
stomach  is  weak,  produce  vomiting  and  great  i 
distension  of  the  belly,  from  flatus. 

Rubus  iiuf.us.  The  systematic  name  of  the  I 
raspberry.  Batinon.  Moron.  Rubus  ideeus — 
foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatisque,  cuttle  aculeato, 
petiolis  canaliculatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit  of  ; 
this  plant  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  aecom-  i 
panied  with  a  peculiar  grateful  flavour,  on 
account  of  which  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Its  vir-  i 
tues  consist  in  allaying  heat  and  thirst,  and 
promoting  the  natural  excretions.  A  grateful  k 
syrup  prepared  from  the  juice  was  formerly, 
officinal. 

RU'CTUS.  (us,  us.  m.)  An  eructation,  ji; 

Rue.  See  Rula  graveolens . 

Rue,  goat's.  See  Galega. 

Rue,  wall.  See  Asplcnium  murale. 

Rufi  pilulae.  Rufus’s  pills.  A  compound^ 
very  similar  to  the  aloetic  pills  with  myrrh.- 
See  Pilula  aloes  cum  ntyrrhu. 

Ru'fus.  Of  a  brownish-red  orange  or  carrotjtl 
colour. 

RUGO'SUS.  Rugged ;  wrinkled  :  appliedtj 
to  a  leaf,  when  the  veins  are  tighter  than  thw 
surface  between  them,  causing  the  latter  tet 
swell  into  little  inequalities;  as  the  various  spe-^ 
cics  of  sage.  The  seeds  of  the  Lithospermun  j 
arvettse  are  rugose. 

RUM.  Spiritus  Jamaicensis.  A  spirituou 
liquor,  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane.  Se 
Alho  Itol. 

RU'MEX.  (ex,  ids.  m.  ;  a  sort  of  pikt 
spear,  or  halberd,  which  the  shape  of  the  leave 
in  various  species  much  resembles.)  The  nam 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  systeir 
Class,  Hexandria Order,  Trigynia.  The  dock 

Rumex  acetosa.  The  systematic  name  i 
the  common  sorrel.  Sour-dock.  Acetosa.  Ac<  | 
losa  vulgaris.  Acetosa  pratensis.  Acetosa  a 
•reti sis.  Rumex  acetosus — foliis,  oblongis  sagittati 
foribus  diceciis,  of  Linnams.  The  leaves  of th 
plant  are  sour,  but  not  the  root,  which  is  bitte  |ii 
It  grows  in  the  meadows  and  common  fields.  I 


Rumex  acutus.  The  systematic  name  of  tl 
sharp-pointed  wild-dock.  Oxylapathum.  I.ap 
th  inn.  Rumex'  acutus  — floribns  hermaphrodili 
valvulis  dentatis  gran  iferis,  foliis  cordato-oblonf 
acuminatis,  of  Linneeus.  The  decoction  of  t 
root  of  this  plant  is  used  in  Germany  to  cu 
the  itch ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  used, 
the  time  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  of  lepro| 
and  impetiginous  affections,  both  alone  a 
boiled  with  vinegar. 

Rumex  alpinus.  The  systematic  name 
the  plant  w  hich  aff  ords  the  monks’  rhubarb.  1 
root  is  laxative. 

Rumex  aquations.  See  Rumex  hydrolamm 


thum. 

Rumex  ciuspus. 


The  systematic 


name  u 
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:the  crisp-leaved  dock,  which  was  formerly  used 
uis  an  antiscorbutic. 

Rumex  HYDRotAPATHUir.  Tlic  systematic 
name  ot  the  water-dock.  Hydrolapathum.  Ru- 
•tnex  aquaticus,  Herba  Britannica .  Lapathum 
nquaticum.  Rumex  hydrolapathum,  —  floribus 
iiermaphroditis,  valvulis  integris  graniferis,  fuliis 
.'anceolatis,  of  Li  mucus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are  said  to 
oossess  a  laxative  quality.  The  root  is  strongly 
■astringent,  and  has  been  much  employed,  both 
•xternally  and  internally,  for  the  cure  of  some 
liseases  of  the  skin,  as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  See. 

1  he  toot,  powdered,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
lentifrice. 

Rumex  patientia.  The  systematic  name 
if  the  garden  patience.  Lapathum  sativum. 
Tippolapathum.  Patientia.  The  root  of  this 
■lant,  and  that  ot  the  Rumex  alpinus,  accord- 
ng  to  Professor  Murray,  is  supposed  to  pos- 
■ess  the  virtues  ot  rhubarb,  but  in  an  inferior 
tegree.  It  is  obviously  more  astringent  than 
lubarb,  but  comes  very  far  short  of  its  purga- 
ve  virtue. 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  systematic  name 
f  the  bloody  dock,  the  root  of  which  has  an 
iistere  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  sometimes 
‘iven  bv  the  vulgar  in  the  cure  of  dysentery. 
Rumex  scutatus.  The  systematic  name  of 
e  French  sorrel.  Roman,  or  garden  sorrel, 
cmetimes  called  acetosa rotundifolia  in  the  shops. 
cetosa  Romana.  Acetosa  rotundifolia  hortensis. 
umex  scutatus — foliis  cordato-hastatis,  ramis 
vergentibus,  Jioribus  Iiermaphroditis,  of  Lin- 
esus.  It  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  in 
any  places  is  known  by  the  culinary  name  of 
ireen-sauce.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those 
common  sorrel.  See  Rumex  acetosa. 

!  RUMI N A  I'l ON.  (Ruminalio,  onis.  f.)  A 
sond  mastication,  or  the  chewing  of  the  food 
nt  has  been  swallowed  and  is  again  brought 

into  the  mouth.  It  is  commonly  called 
sewing  the  cud.  Among  quadrupeds  this 
notion  is  peculiar  to  the  order  of  animals  called 
vcora  by  Linnams  and  Ruminantia  by  Cuvier. 

AH  Pecora  have  a  plurality  of  stomachs, 
me  two,  others  three,  and  some  four.  In  all 
them,  the  stomach  is  compound,  and  more 
mplicated,  both  in  structure  and  appearance, 
n  in  any  other  order  of  mammalia.  Taking 

■  ox  for  a  general  example  of  the  structure  of 
‘s  organ,  the  first  stomach  is  the  ventriculus, 

paunch,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the 
'omen,  especially  in  the  left  side.  It  is  by 
»ch  the  largest  of  the  four.  It  has  two  sacs 
appendices  externally,  and  is  slightly  divided 
■3  four  apartments  internally.  The  inner  sur- 
*  >s  covered  with  innumerable  papilla;,  of 
-erent  size  in  different  parts. 

Ihe  second  stomach  is  termed  reticulum,  bon - 

■  or  honey. comb  bag,  and  appears  as  a  globular 
sendage  of  the  paunch.  It  is  placed  at  the 

‘t  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  anterior  part  of 
hrst,  and  has  generally  a  thicker  muscular 
_  1  lan  the  former.  Its  inner  surface  is  ar- 
"pT  "lto  rekrular  pentagonal  cells,  and  covered 
"  hue  papillae. 

ihe  third  is  the  smallest,  and  called  omasum, 
mmy phes.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  side 
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of  the  paunch,  is  of  a  globular  form,  and  has  a 
thinner  muscular  coat  than  the  two  former.  It 
consists  of  numerous  broad  laminae  sent  oil'  from 
the  internal  coat,  running  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  alternately  varying  in  breadth,  and 
covered  witli  small  granulous  papillae. 

1  he  fourth  stomach,  the  obomasum ,  ventri¬ 
culus  intestinalis,  caille  or  red,  has  a  pyriform 
appearance,  and  is  next  in  size  to  the  paunch. 
It  has  large  longitudinal  rugae,  covered  with 
villi,  in  which  circumstance  it  is  somewhat  like 
the  stomach  of  the  dog.  The  muscular  coat  is 
still  thinner  than  that  of  the  former.  The  fourth 
stomach,  in  the  foetus,  with  milk  curdled  in  it, 
forms  the  runnel ;  but  it  is  observed  that  in  all 
animals,  there  is  only  one  digestive  stomach, 
and  this  has  also  the  power  of  curdling  milk. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  three  first  stomachs  is 
covered  only  with  a  fine  cuticle,  while  that  of 
the  fourth  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  real 
mucous  or  secreting  membrane. 

Upon  examining  the  openings  of  the  stomachs, 
the  oesophagus  is  observed  to  open  into  the  right 
of  the  paunch,  and  at  the  same  place  by  a  gutter, 
into  the  second  and  third  stomachs.  The  third 
leads  in,  by  a  narrow  opening,  to  the  fourth  ; 
and  this  terminates  in  the  duodenum,  which  has 
a  pylorus  at  its  origin. 

In  the  different  individuals  of  this  order,  the 
stomach  varies  in  proportion  as  the  animal  ad¬ 
vances  towards  maturity.  While  it  is  young, 
and  fed  upon  milk,  its  fourth  stomach  is  the 
largest.  •♦The  milk  passes  at  once  into  this 
cavity,  very  little  going  into  the  other  three. 

As  soon  as  the  creature  begins  to  eat  solid  food, 
it  acquires  the  power  of  ruminating.  It  lavs 
hold  of  the  grass,  &c.  by  pressing  it  with  the 
tongue,  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and,  by 
the  gums  of  the  upper  and  teeth  of  the  under 
jaw,  assisted  by  a  twist  of  the  head,  tears  it 
across.  After  a  slight  mastication,  the  aliment 
passes  into  the  paunch,  and  from  that,  by  small 
portions,  into  the  second  stomach.  When  a 
considerable  quantity  has  been  swallowed,  a 
morsel  is.  thrown  back  with  velocity  from  the 
stomach  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  accurately 
ruminated,  and  then  carried  directly  to  the  third 
stomach,  the  groove  being  contracted  between 
this  and  the  two  first.  This  process  is  continued 
till  the  whole  of  the  food  has  undergone  the 
same  operation.  In  the  third  and  fourth  sto¬ 
machs,  a  more  complete  digestion  takes  place. 

I  he  stomachs  of  the  other  horned  ruminants 
differ  little  in  their  nature  from  that  of  the  o.r. 

In  the  deer,  the  paunch  lias  three  pouches  ap¬ 
pearing  externally,  and  the  papilla;  are  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  the  ox. 

In  the  dromedary,  camel,  and  lama,  there  are 
four  stomachs,  as  in  horned  ruminants,  hut  the 
structure  is  different.  In  the  camel  and  lama, 
there  are  numerous  cells  in  the  substance  of  the 
first  and  second  stomachs,  formed  by  stronn- 
muscular  bands  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  By  the  action  of  these,  it  is  supposed 
the  animals  can  open  or  contract  at  pleasure  the 
mouths  of  the  cells,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of 
the  drink,  so  as  to  expel  the  contained  fluids,  or 
retain  them  even  for  several  days.  The  water 
they  take  in  is  observed  to  he  rendered  turbid  in 
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the  first  stomach,  by  the  mixture  with  the  food, 
but  becomes  pure  in  the  second.  After  rumi¬ 
nation,  the  animal  can  draw  the  third  stomach 
to  the  oesophagus,  and  receive  the  ruminated 
food,  without  polluting  the  water  in  the  cells. — 
Fyfe. 

A  less  perfect  kind  of  rumination  is  observed 
in  some  fish,  and,  as  a  morbid  phenomenon,  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  human  species. 

RUNCINA'TUS.  (From  runcina,  a  saw.) 
Runcinate  :  notched.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
are  shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a  lion  :  that  is,  cut 
into  several  transverse  acute  segments,  pointing 
backwards  ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  called, 
from  tlie  shape  of  its  leaf,  dens  de  lion,  and  hence 
dandelion. 

Randle.  See  Umbel. 

Rundlet.  See  Umbellule. 

Runner.  See  Sarmentum. 

Rupellensis  sal.  (From  Rupella,  Rochelle, 
where  it  was  first  made.)  See  Soda  tartarizatu. 

RUPIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  puwos,  sordes,  as 
indicative  of  the  ill  smell  and  sordid  condition 
of  the  diseased  parts.)  An  eruptive  disease, 
characterised  by  an  appearance  of  broad  and 
flattish  vesicles,  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
which  do  not  become  confluent :  they  are  slightly 
inflamed  at  the  base,  slow  in  their  progress,  and 
succeeded  by  an  ill-conditioned  discharge,  which 
concretes  into  thin  and  superficial  scabs,  that  are 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  presently  regenerated  ; 
which  circumstance  serves  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  rupia  and  ecthyma,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  pustular  form,  and  highly  inflamed 
hard  base,  of  the  latter  :  for  the  scab  of  Ecthyma 
is  hard,  deeply  indented,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep-seated  hardness  in  the  muscular  flesh,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  larger  forms  of  it.  It  appears  under 
some  varieties  of  form,  which  may  be  included 
under  the  following  heads-:  — 

1.  Rupia  simplex  consists  of  little  vesications, 
containing,  on  their  first  appearance,  a  clear 
lymph,  and  appearing  on  many  parts  of  the 
body.  In  a  short  time,  the  fluid  included  in 
them  begins  to  thicken,  and  becomes  at  length 
opake  and  somewhat  puriform  ;  a  slight  ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  skin  takes  place,  with  a  sanious  dis¬ 
charge,  followed  by  scabbing ;  and,  when  this 
heals,  it  leaves  the  surface  of  a  livid  or  blackish 
colour,  as  if  from  a  thickening  of  the  rete  mu- 
cosum. 

2.  Rupia  prominens  is  distinguished  by  ele¬ 
vated,  conical  scabs,  which  are  gradually  formed 
upon  the  vesicated  bases.  A  fluted  scab  is  first 
generated,  and  with  some  rapidity,  (e.  g.  in  the 
course  of  the  night),  as  the  fluid  of  the  vesica¬ 
tion  concretes.  This  extends  itself  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  small  advancement  of  the  red  border, 
upon  which  a  new  scab  arises,  raising  the  con¬ 
cretion  above  it,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  conical 
crust,  not  unlike  the  shell  of  a  small  limpet. 
This  scab  is  quite  superficial,  and,  if  it  be  rubbed 
off,  a  new  incrustation  covers  the  excoriated  spot 
in  the  space  of  six  hours.  The  ulceration,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  phagedenic,  but  at  length  heals ; 
although  it  often  proves  very  tedious,  especially 
in  old  and  intemperate  persons,  in  whom,  and 
in  young  persons  of  delicate  constitution,  it  most 
commonly  occurs. 


These  varieties  of  rupia  are  to  be  combated 
by  the  means  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
ecthyma ;  i.  e.  by  supporting  the  system,  by 
means  of  good,  light,  nutritious  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  alterative  and  tonic  medicines;  such  as 
Plummer’s  pill,  cinchona,  and  sarsaparilla. 

3.  Rupia  escharotica  affects  only  infants  and 
young  children,  when  in  a  cachectic  state,  whe¬ 
ther  induced  by  previous  diseases,  especially  the 
small-pox,  or  by  imperfect  feeding  and  cloth- 
in  £T, 


6,  &c.  ;  whence,  among  the  poor,  where  it 
is  commonly  seen,  it  often  terminates  fatally. 
The  vesicles  generally  occur  on  the  loins,  thighs, 
and  lower  extremities,  and  appear  to  contain  a 
corrosive  sanies  :  many  of  them  terminate  with 
gangrenous  eschars,  which  leave  deep  pits. 

Ruptura.  See  Hernia. 

Rupture.  See  Hernia. 

Rupture-wort.  See  Herniaria. 

RU'SCUS.  ( us,i .  m.  ;  «  russo  colore,  from  1 
the  carnation  colour  of  its  berries.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn.-ean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Dicecia  ;  Order,  Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  butcher’s-ii 
broom.  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

Ruscus  aculeatus.  The  systematic  namet 
of  butcher’s-broom,  knee-holly.  Alexandrian): 
laurel,  or  wild  myrtle.  Rruscus.  OxymyrS 
rhine.  Orymyrsine.  Myrtacantha.  Myncantha.x 
Scopa  regia.  A  small  evergreen  shrub,  the  Rits-i  • 
cits  aculeatus — foliis  supra  Jloriferis  nudis,  o,  : 
Linnaeus.  It  grows  in  woods  and  thickets  iifcj 
this  country.  The  root,  which  is  somewhat 
thick,  knotty,  and  furnished  with  long  fibres!? 
externally  brown,  internally  white,  and  of  J  j 
bitterish  taste,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
aperient  and  diuretic  in  dropsies,  urinary  oh 
structions,  and  nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldor 
used  in  this  country. 

Ruscus  hypoglossum.  The  systematic  namj 
of  the  Uvularia.  This  plant  was  formerly  use 
against  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  but  is  now  laij*J 
aside  for  more  astringent  remedies, 

Rush.  See  Arundo. 

Rush-nut.  See  Cyperus  esculcnlus. 

Rush,  sweet.  See  Andropogon  schecnanthift 
and  Acorns  calamus. 

Ruspini’s  styptic.  According  to  Ur.  A.  '  t.j 
Thomson  this  consists  chiefly  of  a  solution  •  i 
gallic  acid  in  alkohol,  diluted  with  rose- water Jl 

Ruspini’s  tincture.  This  consists  of  orU 
root,  cloves,  and  ambergris,  digested  in  alkohiH 
It  is  intended  to  preserve  the  teeth. 

Russia  ashes.  The  impure  potash,  as  iiH 
ported  from  Russia. 

RUST.  The  powder  or  crust  which  for  Jit 
on  metals,  especially  iron,  when  exposed  to  ipi 
air. 

RU'TA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  puin,  to  defeillc 
because  it  preserves  health. (?)  )  1.  ThcnameU 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Clrln 
Decandria ;  Order,  Afonogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  comirli 
rue.  See  Ruta  graveolens 

Ruta  giiave'olens.  The  systematic  nn 
of  the  common  rue.  Ruta  graveolens — 7'rr 
decompositis,  Jloribus  lateralibus  quailrifidis ,  M 
Linnaeus.  Rue  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smj 
and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste ;  the  le 
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ire  so  acrid,  that  by  much  handling  they  have 
>een  known  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  skin  ; 
nd  the  plant,  in  its  natural  or  uncultivated 
•tate,  is  said  to  possess  these  sensible  qualities 
Itill  more  powerfully.  The  imaginary  quality 
f  the  rue,  in  resisting  and  expelling  contagion, 
s  now  disregarded.  It  is  doubtless  a  powerful 
aimulant,  and  is  considered,  like  other  medi- 
iines  of  the  foetid  kind,  as  possessing  attenuat- 
ig,  deobstruent,  and  antispasmodic  powers, 
n  the  older  London  Pharmacopoeias  it  was 
iirected  in  the  form  of  an  extract;  and  was 
-Iso  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e  tnyrrhd  comp., 
:ut  these  are  now  omitted.  The  dose  of  the 
eaves  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples. 

Jtuta  muraria.  See  Asplenium  murale. 
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Ruta'cete.  A  natural  family  of  plants,  of 
which  the  genus  Jtuta  is  the  type. 

Ruta'ceuai.  An  infusion  of  rue  in  vinegar. 

Ru'tula.  (From  rula,  rue.)  A  small  spe¬ 
cies  of  rue. 

Ruysciiia'na  tu'nica.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  human  eye, 
which  Ruysch  imagined  was  a  distinct  lamina 
from  the  external  surface. 

Ilyas.  See  II Incas. 

Rye.  See  Secale  ccrcalc. 

Rye,  spurred.  See  Secale  cornutum. 

Rymer’s  cardiac  tincture.  This  consists  of 
capsicum,  camphor,  cardamom  seeds,  rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  castor,  infused  in  proof  spirit,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 


|^«  A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem. 

S,  or  ss.  Immediately  following  any  quan- 
I  y,  imports  semis,  or  half. 

I  Sabadilla.  See  Cevadilla. 

D  Sabadilline.  See  Veratria. 

Sabi'na.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  named  from  the  Sa- 
I  :nes,  whose  priests  used  it  in  their  religious 
I  iremonies. )  See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SA'BULOUS.  (Sabulosus ;  from  sabulum, 
ie  gravel.)  Gritty ;  sandy.  Applied  par- 
ularly  to  the  calcareous  matter  in  urine. 
SABU'RRA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  Dirt ;  sordes  ;  filth, 
nulness  of  the  stomach,  of  which  authors  men- 
>n  several  kinds,  as  the  acid,  the  bitter,  the 
apyreumatic,  the  insipid,  the  putrid. 
SACCA'TUS.  Saccated  :  encysted,  or  con- 
ined  in  a  bag-like  membrane.  Applied  to 
Tfpsical  tumours,  &c. 

■Sacchuri  acidum.  See  Mucic  acid. 
SA'CCHARL7M.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  'S.aKxapov, 
rirn  sacchar,  Arabic.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
nus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
riandria ;  Order,  Digynia.  The  sugar-cane. 
-•  The  sweet  substance  called  sugar.  See 
~ charum  officinale. 

'^Saccharum  acernum.  Maple  sugar.  See 
er. 

•Saccharum  albuai.  Refined  sugar. 
Saccharum  aluminis.  Alum  mixed  with 
‘gon’s  blood  and  dried. 

Saccharuai  canadense.  Maple  sugar.  See 
er. 

Saccharum  candidum.  Sugar  candy. 
saccharum  NON  rURIFICATUM.  Brown  or 
’ourified  sugar. 

NSaccharum  officinale.  The  systematic 
ne  of  the  cane  from  which  sugar  is  obtained. 
vmdo  saccharifera,  of  Sloane.  Saccharum  offi- 
m  um.  Suchar.  Succhar.  Suiter .  Zuchar.  Zu- 
•o.  Zozar  of  the  Arabians.  2 aicxap  and  era/c - 
oov,  of  the  Greeks.  Sugar  is  prepared  in  the 
^t  and  East  Indies  from  the  expressed  juice 


of  this  plant,  boiled  with  the  addition  of  quick¬ 
lime  or  common  vegetable  alkali.  It  may  be 
extracted  also  from  a  number  of  plants,  as  the 
maple,  birch,  wheat,  corn,  beet-root,  skirret, 
parsnips,  and  dried  grapes,  &c.  by  digesting  in 
alkohol.  The  alkohol  dissolves  the  sugar,  and 
leaves  the  extractive  matter  untouched,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  very  large  quantities,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  bad  consequences,  although  proofs 
are  not  wanting  of  its  mischievous  effects,  by 
relaxing  the  stomach  and  thus  inducing  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as  it  forms 
the  basis  of  syrups,  lozenges,  and  other  prepar¬ 
ations.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  medicine,  although 
it  cannot  be  considered  to  possess  much  power, 
to  favour  the  solution  or  suspension  of  resins, 
oils,  &c.  in  water,  and  is  given  as  a  purgative 
for  infants.  Dr.  Cullen  classes  it  with  the 
attenuantia,  and  Bergius  states  it  to  be  sapo- 
nacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans,  pectoralis,  vulne- 
raria,  antiseptica,  nutriens.  In  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions,  both  sugar  and  honey  are  frequently 
employed  :  it  has  also  been  advantageously 
used  in  calculous  complaints;  and,  from  its 
known  power  in  preserving  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  substances  from  putrefaction,  it  has  been 
given  with  a  view  to  its  antiseptic  effects. 
Sugar-candy,  by  dissolving  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
is  well  suited  to  relieve  tickling  coughs  and 
hoarseness.  Sugar  is  every  where  the  basis  of 
that  which  is  called  sweetness,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  instance  of  manna,  the  sweet  principle  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar.  See  Mannite. 
Its  presence  is  previously  necessary  in  order  to 
the  taking  place  of  vinous  fermentation.  Its 
extraction  from  plants,  which  afford  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  its  refinement  for  the 
common  uses  of  life,  in  a  pure  state,  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  chemical  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Molasses,  or  treacle,  is  the  uncrystallisable 
4  D  3 
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part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  which  is  the 
refuse  of  the  process  for  extracting  the  sugar. 

The  Indians  likewise  extract  sutrar  from  the 

t  O 

pith  of  the  bamboo. 

The  beet  has  lately  been  much  cultivated  in 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar 
from  its  root.  For  this  the  roots  are  taken  up 
in  autumn,  washed  clean,  wiped,  sliced  length¬ 
wise,  strung  on  threads,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
From  these  the  sugar  is  extracted  by  maceration 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  drawing  oft'  this 
upon  fresh  roots,  and  adding  fresh  water  to  the 
first  roots,  which  is  again  to  be  employed  the 
same  way,  so  as  to  get  out  all  their  sugar,  and 
saturate  the  water  as  much  as  possible  with  it. 
This  water  is  to  be  strained  and  boiled  down 
for  the  sugar.  Some  merely  express  the  juice 
from  the  fresh  roots,  and  boil  this  down  ;  others 
boil  the  roots  ;  but  the  sugar  extracted  in  either 
of  these  ways  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  first. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  good 
medium  for  uniting  that  fluid  with  oily  matters. 
It  is  much  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  valuable  and 
wholesome  article  of  food,  the  uses  of  which 
are  most  probably  restricted  by  its  high  price. 

It  appears  that  sugar  has  the  property  of  ren¬ 
dering:  some  of  the  earths  soluble  in  water. 

The  union  of  sugar  with  the  alkalis  has  been 
long  known  ;  but  this  is  rendered  more  strikingly 
evident  by  carbonated  potash  or  soda,  for  in¬ 
stance,  decomposing  the  solutions  of  lime  and 
strontia  in  sugar,  by  double  affinity. 

Kirchoff,  an  ingenious  Russian  chemist,  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered  that  starch  is  convertible 
into  sugar,  by  being  boiled  for  some  time  with 
a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Saussure  showed, 
that  100  parts  of  starch  yield  110  of  sugar. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  are,  —  cane  sugar, 
maple  sugar,  liquid  sugar  of  fruits,  sugar  of 
figs,  sugar  of  grapes,  starch  sugar,  the  mush¬ 
room  sugar  of  Braconnot,  manna,  sugar  of 
gelatine,  sugar  of  honey,  and  sugar  of  diabetes. 

All  honeys  contain  two  species  of  sugar  ;  one 
similar  to  sugar  of  the  grape,  another  like  the 
uncrystallisable  sugar  of  the  cane  (molasses). 
These,  combined  arid  mingled  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  with  an  odorant  matter,  constitute  the 
honeys  of  good  quality.  Those  of  inferior 
quality  contain,  besides,  a  certain  quantity  of 
wax  and  acid:  the  honeys  of  Brittany  contain 
even  an  animal  secretion  ( couvain ),  to  which 
they  owe  their  putrescent  quality.  A  slight 
washing  with  a  little  alkohol  separates  the  un¬ 
crystallisable  sugar,  and  leaves  the  other,  which 
may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a  very  little 
more  alkohol. 

Saccharum  officinarum.  See  Saccharum  offi¬ 
cinale. 

Saccharum  ruaiFiCATUM.  Refined  or  loaf- 
sugar* 

Saccharum  satumi.  Sec  Flumbi  acctas. 

Sacciio- LACTIC  ACID.  ( Aciclum  saccho-lacli. 
cum ;  from  saccharum,  sugar,  and  lac ,  milk.) 
See  Mucic  acid. 

Sacciiolactate.  ( Saccholactas ,  atis.  f.)  A 
salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccho- 
lactic  acid  with  salifiable  bases;  as  saccholate  of 
iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  iv c.  &c. 
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SA'CCULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
saccus,  a  bag.)  A  little  bag. 

Saccui.i  auiposi.  The  bursa;  mucosae  of 
the  joints. 

Sacculus  chyliferus.  See  Feceptaculum  chyli. 

Sacculus  cordis.  The  pericardium. 

Sacculus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  sac. 
See  Lachrymal  apparatus. 

SA'CCUS.  (ms,  i.  m.)  A  bag. 

Saccus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  sac.  I 
See  Lachrymal  apparatus. 

SA'CER.  (From  sugar,  secret,  Heb.) 
Sacred.  Applied  to  some  diseases  which  were 
supposed  to  be  immediately  inflicted  on  man-  / 
kind  by  the  Divinity  or  his  ministers :  hence  I, 
morbus  sacer,  the  epilepsy  ;  ignis  sacer,  the  ery-  > 
sipelas,  &c. 

A  bone  is  called  the  os  sacrum,  because  it  was  |. 
once  offered  in  sacrifices.  See  Sacrum. 

SACK.  (This  word  is  probably  derived  k 
from  sec,  dry.)  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  | 
which  some  have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and 
others  Canary  wine.  Probably  it  was  what  is  Ik 
called  dry  mountain,  or  some  Spanish  wine  of 
that  sort.  Howell,  in  his  French  and  English  a 
Dictionary,  1650,  translated  sack  by  the  words  |i 
vin  d’Espagne,  vin  sec. 

SACLA'CTATE.  A  combination  of  sac-  ... 
cho-lactic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

SACL A'CTIC.  Saclacticus.  An  abbre-  m 
viation  of  succharo-lactic  ;  and  so  called,  be-  U 
cause  it  is  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  peculiar  acid  to  which  the  term  ji 
is  applied. 

Saclactic  acid.  See  Saccho/actic  acid. 

Sacra  herba.  See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Sacra  tinctura.  Made  of  aloes,  canellakl 
alba,  and  mountain  wine. 

SA'CRAL.  Sacralis.  Of  or  belonging  tojjj 
the  sacrum;  as  sacral  arteries,  veins,  nerves, kj 
&c. 

Sa'cro-coccyg-s/us.  A  muscle  arising  from | 
the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  os  coccygis.  Ij 

Sa'cro-lumba'lis.  Sacro-lumbaris ,  of  authors.  H 
A  long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  below  thanll 
above,  and  extending  from  the  os  sacrum  io  'fiel 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  under  the  serrati  postici|j| 
ihomboideus,  trapezius,  and  latissimus  dorsi.l 
It  arises,  in  common  with  the  longissimusdorsi.fi 
tendinous  without,  arid  fleshy  within,  from  thel 
posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum  ;  from  the  pos-tj 
terior  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  from  alii 
the  spinous  processes  ;  and  from  near  the  roots!  I 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte-II 
bra:.  At  the  bottom  of  the  back  it  separatetH 
from  the  longissimus  dorsi,  with  which  it  bail 
before  formed,  as  it  were,  only  one  muscle,  anil; 
ascending  obliquely  outwards,  gradually  dimingl 
ishes  in  thickness,  and  terminates  above  in  i  I 
very  narrow  point.  From  the  place  where  ill 
quits  the  longissimus  dorsi,  to  that  of  its  terkl 
munition,  we  find  it  fleshy  at  its  posterior,  amlli 
tendinous  at  its  anterior  edge.  This  tcndinoull 
side  sends  off’ as  many  long  and  thin  tendons  all 
there  are  ribs.  The  lowermost  of  these  tendon*  r 
are  broader,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  thosSl 
above:  they  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  edglfi 
of  each  rib,  where  it  begins  to  be  curved  foil  I 
wards  towards  the  sternum,  excepting  only  thl 
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uppermost  and  last  tendon,  which  ends  in  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  transverse  pro- 
ess  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck.  From 
die  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ien,  or  eleven  lower  ribs  (for  the  number, 
though  most  commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in 
different  subjects),  arise  as  many  thin  bundles 
wf  fleshy  fibres,  which,  after  a  very  short  pro¬ 
gress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side  of  this  mus¬ 
ic,  and  have  been  named  by  Steno,  musculi  ad 
MCro  lumbalem  accessorii.  Besides  these,  we 
ind  the  muscle  sending  oil'  a  fleshy  slip  from  its 
ipper  part,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
ind  inferior  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
he  five  inferior  vertebra:  of  the  neck,  by  as 
nany  distinct  tendons.  This  is  generally  de- 
xribed  as  a  distinct  muscle.  Diemerbroeek, 
md  Douglas  and  Albinus  after  him,  call  it 
•rvicalis  descendens ;  Winslow  names  it  trans- 
irsalis  collateralis  colli.  Morgagni  considers  it 
s  an  appendage  to  the  sacro-lumbalis.  The 
ses  of  this  muscle  are  to  assist  in  erecting  the 
unk  of  the  body,  in  turning  it  upon  its  axis 
ir  to  one  side,  and  in  drawing  the  ribs  dovvn- 
ards.  By  means  of  its  upper  slip,  it  serves  to 
urn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  or  to  one  side. 
Sa'cro-scia'tic  ligaments.  The  ligaments 
hich  connect  the  ossa  innominata  with  the  os 
crum. 

S A' CRUM.  ( u m,  i.  n.  ;  so  called  from 
cer,  sacred :  because  it  was  formerly  offered 
i  sacrifices.)  Os  sacrum.  Os  basi/are.  The 
»  sacrum  derives  its  name  from  its  being  of- 
;red  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  perhaps 
«om  its  supporting  the  organs  of  generation, 
inch  they  considered  as  sacred.  In  young 
objects  it  is  composed  of  five  or  six  pieces, 
nited  by  cartilage  ;  but  in  more  advanced  age 
becomes  one  bone,  in  which,  however,  we 
:ay  still  easily  distinguish  the  marks  of  the 
irmer  separation.  Its  shape  has  been  some- 
raes  compared  to  an  irregular  triangle;  and 
imetimes,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  to  a  py- 
nnid  flattened  before  and  behind,  with  its  basis 
aced  towards  the  lumbar  vertebra,  and  its 
ant  terminating  in  the  coccyx.  We  find  it 
:nvex  behind,  and  slightly  concave  before,  with 
•  inferior  portion  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its 
terior  surface  is  smooth,  and  affords  four, 

■  d  sometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a  colour 
Iferent  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  These  are 
£  remains  of  the  intermediate  cartilages  by 
iich  its  several  pieces  were  united  in  infancy. 

■i  posterior  convex  surface  has  several  pro- 
nencies,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  its 
inous  processes:  these  are  usually  three  in 
mber,  and  gradually  become  shorter,  so  that 
s  third  is  not  so  long  as  the  second,  nor  the 
cond  as  the  first.  This  arrangement  enables 
to  sit  with  ease.  Its  transverse  processes  are 
rmed  into  one  oblong  process,  which  becomes 
'•dually  smaller  as  it  descends.  At  the  supe- 
»r  part  of  the  bone  we  observe  two  oblique 
•ocesses,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  somewhat 
"leave,  which  are  articulated  with  the  last  of 
lumbar  vertebra.  At  the  base  of  each  of 
use  oblique  processes  is  a  notch,  which,  with 
=h  another  in  the  vertebrae  above  it,  forms  a 
asage  for  the  twenty-fourth  spinal  nerve.  In 
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viewing  this  bone,  either  before  or  behind,  we 
observe  four,  and  sometimes  five  holes  on  each 
side,  situate  at  each  extremity  of  the  transverse 
lines  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the  bone.  Of 
these  holes,  the  anterior  ones,  and  of  these 
again,  the  uppermost,  are  the  largest,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  passage  to  the  nerves.  The  posterior 
holes  are  smaller,  covered  with  membranes,  and 
destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  former. 
Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bone  there  is 
only  a  notch,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  hole 
common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis.  The  cavity 
between  the  body  of  this  bone  and  its  processes, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  trian¬ 
gular,  and  becomes  smaller  as  it  descends,  till  at 
length  it  terminates  obliquely  on  each  side  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone.  Below  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  bone,  however,  the  cavity  is  no  longer 
completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  spine, 
but  is  defended  posteriorly  only  by  a  very  strong 
membrane  ;  hence  a  wound  in  this  part  may  be 
attended  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
This  bone  is  articulated  above,  with  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  ;  laterally,  it  is  firmly  united, 
by  a  broad  irregular  surface,  to  the  ossa  inno¬ 
minata,  or  hip-bones;  and  below  it  is  joined  to 
the  os  coccygis.  In  women  the  os  sacrum  is 
usually  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved  than 
in  men,  by  which  means  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
is  more  enlarged. 

Safety  lamp.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen. 
Safflower.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron.  See  Crocus. 

Saffron,  bastard.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron  flower.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron,  meadow.  See  Colchicum. 

Saffron  of  steel.  A  red  oxide  of  iron. 

SAG  APE'NUM.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  the  name  is 
derived  from  some  eastern  dialect. )  Serapinum. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  concrete  gummi-re¬ 
sinous  juice  is  the  production  of  an  umbellifer¬ 
ous  plant.  What  that  plant  is,  remains  un¬ 
known.  Sagapenum  is  brought  from  Persia 
and  Alexandria,  in  large  masses,  externally 
yellowish,  internally  paler,  and  of  a  horny 
clearness.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell 
of  the  alliaceous  and  foetid  kind,  and  its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  assafeetida,  but  weaker,  and  consequently 
it  is  less  powerful  in  its  effects. 

Sage.  See  Salvia. 

Sage  of  Bethlehem.  See  Pulmonaria. 

Sage  of  Jerusalem.  See  Pulmonaria. 

Sage  of  virtue.  See  Salvia  horlensis  minor. 
SAGI'TTAL.  (Sagit tails;  from  sagitta,  an 
arrow.)  Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Sagittal  suture.  ( Sutura ■  sagitta/is  ;  so 
named  from  its  lying  between  the  coronal  and 
lambdoidal  sutures,  as  an  arrow  betwixt  the 
string  and  the  bow.)  Sutura  virgata,  obelcea 
rhabdoidcs.  The  suture  which  unites  the  two 
parietal  bones. 

SAGITTATII  A.  (a,  at.  f. ;  so  called  from 

sagitta,  an  arrow,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  in  the  original  species  and  some  others.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntcan 
system.  Class,  Monatcia  ,■  Order,  Polyandria. 
Saoittaria  alexifharmaca.  The  system- 
|  atic  name  of  the  plant,  _  called  also,  Malacca 
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Canna  intlica,  anil  Arundo  indica,  —  cultivated 
with  great  care  in  the  West  Indies,  for  its  root, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  wounds 
of  poisoned  arrows.  The  root  of  this  species, 
called  radix  malacca,  is  sometimes  used  medici¬ 
nally. 

Sagittaiua  s ag itti folia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  arrow-head,  the  roots  of 
which  are  esculent,  but  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGITTA'TUS.  (From  sagitta,  an  ar¬ 
row.  )  Arrow-shaped :  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 
which  are  triangular  and  hollowed  out  very 
much  at  the  base ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  Sagiltaria 
sagi/tifolia. 

Sago.  See  Cycas  circinalis. 

Saga.  See  Cycas  circinalis. 

St.  Anthony's  fire.  See  Erysipelas. 

St.  Ignatius's  bean.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

St.  James's  wort.  See  Senecio  jacobtea. 

St.  John’s  rvort.  See  Hypericum. 

St.  Peter's  wort.  See  Hypericum. 

St.  Vitus's  dance.  See  Chorea. 

SAL.  {al,  alls.  m.  and, ^rarely,  neut. ;  from 
the  Greek  b.\s,  salt.)  Salt.  This  term  has 
been  usually  employed  to  denote  a  compound, 
in  definite  proportions,  of  acid  matter,  with  an 
alkali,  earth,  or  metallic  oxide.  When  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  constituents  are  so  adjusted,  that 
the  resulting  substance  does  not  affect  the  co¬ 
lour  of  infusion  of  litmus,  or  red  cabbage,  it  is 
then  called  a  neutral  salt.  When  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  acid  is  evinced  by  the  reddening  of 
these  infusions,  the  salt  is  said  to  be  acidulous, 
and  the  prefix,  super,  or  bi,  is  used  to  indicate 
this  excess  of  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
acid  matter  appears  to  be  in  defect,  or  short  of 
the  quantity  necessary'  for  neutralising  the  al¬ 
kalinity  of  the  base,  the  salt  is  then  said  to  be 
with  excess  of  base,  and  the  prefix  sub  is  at¬ 
tached  to  its  name.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  H. 
lfavy  have,  however,  taught  chemists  to  modify 
theiropinionsconcerningthe  constitution  of  salts. 
Many  bodies,  such  as  culinary  salt,  and  muriate 
of  lime,  to  which  the  appellation  of  salt  cannot 
be  refused,  have  not  been  proved  to  contain 
cither  acid  or  alkaline  matter  ;  but  must,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  logic  of  chemistry,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  metals. 

Sal  absinthii.  See  Potasste  carbonas. 

Sal  acetosellte.  See  O.valis  acetosella. 

Sal  asgyftiacum.  Nitre. 

Sal  alembrotli.  Sec  Alcmbroth. 

Sal  allcalinus  fixus.  See  Alkali  fixum. 

Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  See  Ammonia. 

Sal  ammoniac.  (So  called,  because  it  was 
found  in  Egypt,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.)  See  Ammonia:  murias. 

Sal  ammoniacum  acetosum.  See  Ammonia: 
acetatis  lit/ nor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  liquidum.  See  Ammonia ? 
acetatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  martiale.  See  Fern  am- 
monio  -  chloridum. 

Sal  ammoniacum  sccretum  glauberi.  See  sul¬ 
phas  ammo  nice. 

Sal  ammoniacum  vegetable.  See  Ammonia 7 
acetatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacus  fixus.  Ihc  muriate  of 
lime  was  formerly  so  termed. 


Sal  ammoniacus 
maniac. 

Sal  antimonii. 
Sal  argenti. 
catharticus 


nitrosus.  See  Kit r as  am- 
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j}has. 

Sal 


Tartar  emetic. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

amarus.  See  Magnesia  sul- 


Anglicanus, 


See  Magnesite 


catharticus 
sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi.  See  Socltc  sulphas. 

Sal  ciialybis.  Salt  of  steel.  Sulphate  of 
iron. 

Sal  communis.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Sal  cornu  cervi  volatilis.  See  Ammonite  sub- 
carbonas. 

Sal  culinaris.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Sal  de  duobus.  See  Potassac  sulphas. 

Sal  digestivus.  Muriate  of  potash. 

Sal  digestivus  sylvii.  Acetate  of  potash. 

Sal  diureticus.  See  Potassac  acctas. 

Sal  epsomensis.  See  Magnesite  sulphas. 

Sal  ferrifugus  sylvii.  Muriate  of  potash.  j 
Sal  fontium.  See  Sotltc  murias. 

Sa/  fossilis.  See  Sotlte  murias. 

Sal  gemmae.  See  Sodte  murias. 

Sal  glauberi.  See  Sotlte  sulphas. 

Sal  herbarum.  See  Potassrc  carbonas. 

Sal  marinus.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Sal  martis.  See  Ferri  sulphas, 

Sal  martis  muriaticum  sublimatum.  See  Ferri 
ammonio -chlorid um. 

Sal  micro  cosmic  u  s.  Microcosmic  salt.  The 
compound  saline  matter  obtained  by  inspissating 
human  urine. 

Sal  mirabilis  Glauberi.  See  Sodte  sulphas. 

Sal  muriaticus.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Phosphate  of  soda. 

See  Potasste  carbonas. 

See  Potasste  sulphas. 

See  Potassrc  sul- 


See  Soda  tartari- 


Sal  ferlatum. 

Sal  plantarum. 

Sal  polychrestus. 

Sal  polychrestus  Glaseri. 
phas. 

Sal  polychrestus  Seignetti 
zata. 

Sal  frunell.®.  Nitrate  of  potash,  cast  into 
flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  11  upellensis.  See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sal  saturni.  See  Plumbi  acetas. 

Sal  sedativus.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Sai.  seidlicensis.  Sulphate  of  magnesia* 
See  Sedlitz. 

Sal  Seignetti.  See  Sodte  tartarizata. 

Sal  succini.  See  Succinic  acid. 

Sal  tartan.  See  Tartaric  acid. 

Sal  thennarum  carolinarum.  See  Magnesia | 
sulphas. 

Sal  vegetabilis.  See  Potasste  tartras. 

Sal  volatilis.  See  Spirit  us  ammonite  aroma- 
ticus,  and  Ammonite  subcarbonas. 

Sal  volatilis  sails  ammoniaci.  See  Ammonia\ 
subcarbonas. 

Salef.  Sa/ap.  See  Orchis  morio. 

Sai.ica'kia.  (a,  te.  f.  ;  from  sails,  a  willow 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  o 
the  willow.)  See  Lythrum  salicaria 

SA'LICINE.  Salicina.  An  alkali  discovered 
by  M.  Leroux  in  the  bark  of  several  species  o 
willow.  It  is  an  intense  bitter,  and  for  a  tim 
gained  reputation  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  n 
ague,  which,  however,  it  has  failed  to  maintain] 
It  is  a  very  valuable  stomachic  bitter,  and  ofte 
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;rees  with  tlio  stomach  where  quinine  proves 
,o  stimulating. 

SALICO'ltNI A.  (a,  ec.  f.)  The  name  of 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn«an  system. 
Bass,  Monandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Salicorxia  mw ilea.  The  systematic  name 
the  jointed  glasswort.  This  plant  is  gathered 

■  the  country-people,  and  sold  for  samphire, 
forms  a  good  pickle  with  vinegar,  and  is 

itle  inferior  to  the  samphire. 

SALIFPABLE.  Having  the  property  of 
nning  a  salt.  The  alkalis,  and  those  earths 
d  metallic  oxides  which  have  the  power  of 
lutralising  acidity,  entirely  or  in  part,  and 
oducing  salts,  are  called  salifiable  bases. 
SALI'NE.  (Salinus from  sal,  salt.)  Of  a 
It  nature.  The  number  of  saline  substances 
very  considerable,  and  they  possess  peculiar 
Traders  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
ler  substances.  These  characters  are  founded 
certain  properties,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
■;sed,  are  not  accurately  distinctive  of  their 
le  nature.  All  such  substances,  however,  as 
sssess  several  of  the  four  following  properties 

■  considered  as  saline:  —  1.  A  strong  ten- 
•icy  to  combination,  or  a  very  strong  affinity 
icomposition.  2.  A  greater  or  lesser  degree 

sapidity.  3.  A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
mbility  in  water.  4.  Perfect  incombusti- 
lity. 

Salinuca.  See  Valeriana  celtica. 

■bALI  V A.  («,  rc.  f.  ;  so  called,  a  salino 
•‘ore,  from  its  salt  taste,  or  from  crtaAos,  spit- 
)  The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
aids  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
"Story  organ  is  composed  of  three  pair  of 
vary  glands  :  ■ — 

.!.  The  parotid  glands,  which  evacuate  their 
va  by  means  of  the  Slenonian  duct,  behind 
middle  dens  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw. 

!.  The  submaxillary  glands,  which  pour  out 
ir  saliva  through  the  Warthonian  ducts,  on 
h  side  of  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
row  osculum. 

!.  The  sublingual  glands,  situated  between  the 
■rnal  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  the  tongue, 
cb  pour  out  their  saliva  through  numerous 
dnian  ducts  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

Ihe  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has 
ed  with  it,  1.  The  mucus  af  the  mouth, 
ch  exhales  from  the  labial  and  genal  glands. 

A  roscid  vapour,  from  the  whole  surface  of 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  saliva  is  con- 
*ally  swallowed  with  or  without  masticated 
I,  and  some  is  also  spit  out.  It  lias  no 
ur  nor  smell ;  it  is  tasteless,  although  it  con- 
>s  a  little  salt,  to  which  the  nerves  of  the 
gue  are  accustomed.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
ewhat  greater  than  water.  Its  consistence 
atlier  plastic  and  spumous,  from  the  en¬ 
ded  atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of  twelve 
<nds  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  in  twelve 
Ts;  During  mastication  and  speaking,  the 
•etion  is  augmented,  from  the  mechanical 
■sure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  salivary 
:l<ds.  -Those  who  are  hungry  secrete  a  great 
’tHy,  from  the  sight  of  agreeable  food.  It 
"perfectly  dissolved  by  water;  somewhat 
julated  by  alkohol ;  and  congealed  with 
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more  difficulty  than  water.  It  is  inspissated  bv 
a  small  dose,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of 
mineral  acids.  It  is  also  soluble  in  carbonated 
alkali.  Caustic  alkali  and  quicklime  extract 
volatile  alkali  from  saliva.  It  corrodes  copper 
and  iron  ;  and  precipitates  silver  and  lead  from 
containing  muriatic  acid.  It  assists  the  spirit¬ 
uous  fermentation  of  farinaceous  substances  • 
hence  barbarous  nations  prepare  an  inebriating 
drink  from  the  chewed  roots  of  the  Jatropha 
manihot  and  Viper  methisticum.  It  possesses 
an  antiseptic  virtue,  according  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  celebrated  Pringle.  It  easily 
becomes  putrid  in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  vola¬ 
tile  alkali. 

Constituent  principles.  Saliva  appears  to  con¬ 
sist,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  of  water, 
which  constitutes  at  least  four  fifths  of  its  bulk', 
mucilage,  albumen,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of 
ammonia. 

The  use  of  the  saliva.  1.  It  augments  the 
taste  of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of  sapid 
matter.  2.  During  mastication,  it  mixes  with, 
dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its  principles,  the 
food,  and  changes  it  into  a  pultaceous  mass,  fit 
to  be  swallowed  :  hence  it  commences  chymifi- 
cation.  3.  It  moderates  thirst,  by  moistening 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 

SALl'VAL.  ( Salivalis ;  from  saliva,  the 
spittle.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  saliva. 

Salival  ducts.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
salival  glands.  That  of  the  parotid  gland  is 
called  the  Stenonian  duct ;  those  of  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  glands,  the  Warthonian  ducts ;  and 
those  of  the  sublingual,  the  Rivinian  ducts". 

Salival  glands.  Those  glands  which  secrete 
the  saliva  are  so  termed.  See  Saliva. 

SALTVANS.  (From  saliva,  spittle.)  Pro¬ 
ductive  of  salivation. 

Saliva'ria.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  saliva,  the  spit¬ 
tle:  so  called  because  it  excites  a  discharge  of 
saliva.)  See  Anthemis py rethrum. 

Salivaris  herba.  See  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 
SaAivarv.  The  same  as  salival. 

SAL!  VA'TION.  (Salivatio,  onis.  f.  •  from 
saliva,  the  spittle.)  See  Ptyalism. 

SA'LIX.  (i.v,  ids.  f.  ;  from  sala,  Heb.) 

1.  Ihe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system.  Class,  Dicecia ,•  Order,  Diandria. 
The  willow. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  Salix.  See 
Salix  fragilis. 

Salix  alba.  See  Salix  fragilis. 

Salix  caprea.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
species  of  willow,  the  bark  of  the  branches  of 
which  possesses  the  same  virtues  with  that  of  the 
fragilis. 

Salix  AEgyptica.  See  the  Supplement. 

Salix  fragilis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  crack  willow.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  manifests  a  considerable 
degree  of  bitterness  to  the  taste,  and  is  very 
astringent.  It  is  recommended  as  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  said  to  cure 
intermittents  and  other  diseases  requiring  tonic 
and  astringent  remedies.  Not  only  the  bark  of 
this  species  of  salix,  but  those  also  of  several 
others,  possess  similar  qualities,  particularly  of 
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the  Salix  alba  and  Salic  pentandra,  both  of  which 
are  recommended  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
I5ut  Dr.  Woodvi'ile  is  of  opinion  that  the  bark 
of  the  Salix  triandra  is  more  effectual  than  that 
of  any  other  of  this  genus  ;  at  least  its  sensible 
qualities  give  it  a  decided  preference.  The 
trials  Dr.  Cullen  made  were  with  the  bark  of 
the  Sali.r  pentandra,  taken  from  its  branches, 
the  third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  of  four  or 
live  years’  growth.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  Bergius  always  failed  with 
this  bark.  Willow  bark  contains  a  peculiar 
alkali.  See  Salicine. 

Salix  pentandra.  The  bark  of  the  branches 
of  this  species  of  willow  possesses  the  same  vir¬ 
tues  as  that  of  the  fragilis. 

Salix  vitulina.  The  bark  of  the  branches 
of  this  species  of  willow  may  be  substituted  for 
the  fragilis. 

SA'LMO.  (o,  onis.  m.  ;  so  called  a  sali- 
endo. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
order  Abdominales.  The  salmon. 

Salmo  alpinus.  The  red  charr.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  and  delicate  little  fish,  and  the  Salmo 
carpio,  or  gilt  charr,  are  found  in  our  lakes  of 
Westmorland,  in  Wales,  and  Scotland.  They 
are  very  rich,  and  hard  of  digestion. 

Salmo  eperlanus.  The  smelt.  A  beautiful 
little  fish,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Thames  and  river  Dee,  and  in  the  European 
seas,  between  November  and  February.  It  is 
a  great  delicacy  when  in  season,  but  not  easy  of 
digestion  in  weak  stomachs. 

Salmo  fario.  The  common  fresh-water 
trout,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate  and 
rich,  but  hard  of  digestion. 

Salmo  lacustris.  The  lake-trout. 

Salmo  salar.  The  common  salmon.  This 
fish  is  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  deli¬ 
cacies.  It  is  rich,  and  of  difficult  digestion  to 
weak  stomachs,  and  wdth  some  whose  stomachs 
are  not  particularly  feeble,  it  uniformly  dis¬ 
agrees.  The  pickled,  salted,  and  smoked, 
though  much  eaten,  are  only  fitted  for  the  very 
strong  and  active. 

Salmo  salmulus.  The  samlet :  the  least  of 
the  British  species  of  the  salmo  genus.  It  is 
found  in  the  river  Wye,  and  up  the  Severn. 

Salmo  thymallus.  The  grayling  salmon, 
which  is  somewhat  like  the  trout.  It  inhabits 
the  rivers  of  Derbyshire,  and  some  of  the  north, 
and  near  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  white,  firm,  and  of  a  fine  flavour ;  and 
is  considered  as  in  the  highest  season  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

Salmo  trutta.  The  bill  trout. 

Salmon.  See  Salmo  salar. 

Salpi'ngo-pharyngeus.  ( 1 1  om  aaXitiy^ ,  a 

trumpet,  and  Qapvyl  the  pharynx.)  This  muscle 
is  composed  of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palato-pharyn- 


geus, 


which  it  assists  in  dilating  the  mouth  of 


the  Eustachian  tube 


Salpi'NGO-staphili'niis.  From  (TaAirty £,  a 


trumpet,  and  ara<po At),  the  uvula.)  See  Levator 

See  Levator 


palati. 

Salpingo-staphilinus  inlcmvs. 


palati. 

Salsafy.  See  Tragopogon  pratense. 


SALSO'LA.  («,  re.  f.  ;  so  called  from  its 
saline  properties;  hence  the  English  word  salt¬ 
wort,  most  of  the  species  affording  the  fossile 
alkali.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

Salsola  kali.  Kali  spinosum  cochleatum. 
Tragus  sire  Tragum  Matthioli.  Snail-seeded 
glass-wort  or  salt-worr.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali. 
See  Soda. 

Salsola  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
plant,  which  also  affords  the  mineral  alkali.  See 

Soda. 

Salsola  soda.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
plant  which  likewise  affords  mineral  alkali.  See 

Soda. 

Salt.  See  Sal. 

Salt,  acid.  1.  A  salt  which  has  an  acid  for 
one  of  its  constituents. 

2.  A  salt  in  which  there  is  some  free  acid,  |i 
which  is  known  by  its  sour  taste  when  diluted 
with  water. 

Salt,  alkaline.  One  which  has  an  alkali  I 
as  one  of  its  constituents.  See  Alkali. 

Salt,  ammoniacal  fixed.  Muriate  of  lime,  r 


Salt,  bitter  purging 


Sulphate  of  mag-  : 

See  jl  fagnesirc  sulphas,  and  ; 


If 


nesia. 

Salt,  cathartic. 

Sodre  sulphas. 

Salt,  common.  See  Sodre  murias. 

Salt,  digestive.  The  muriate  of  potash 

Salt,  diuretic.  The  acetate  of  potash. 

Salt,  Epsom.  See  Magnesire  sulphas. 

Salt,  febrifuge  of  Sylvius.  The  muriate 
of  potash. 

Salt,  fossil.  The  muriate  of  soda  found  in 
the  earth. 

Salt,  fusible.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 
Salt,  fusible,  of  urine.  A  triple  phos 
phate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

Salt,  microcosmic.  A  triple  phosphate  olf! 
soda  and  ammonia. 

Salt,  nitrous  ammoniacal.  Nitrate  of  am-| 
monia. 

Salt,  neutral.  Under  the  name  of  neutra? 
or  secondary  salts  are  comprehended  such  mat 
ters  as  are  composed  of  two  primitive  saline  sub 
stances,  combined  together  in  a  certain  proper 
tion.  These  salts  are  called  neutral,  becaus' 
they  do  not  possess  the  characters  of  primitiv 
salts  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  neither  acid  no; 
alkaline  ;  such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  See.  Bu 
in  many  secondary  salts  the  qualities  of  onf 
ingredient  predominate;  thus  tartar,  or  super? 
tartrate  of  potash,  has  an  excess  of  acid  ;  boraijf 


or  subborate  of  soda,  an  excess  of  base.  Tl)  ‘ 


former  are  termed  acidulous,  the  latter  suH  i 


alkaline  salts. 

Salt  of  amber.  Succinic  acid. 

Salt  of  benzoin.  Benzoic  acid. 

Salt  of  colcothar.  Sulphate  of  iron. 
Salt  of  Saturn.  Acetate  of  lead. 

Salt  of  Sedlitz.  Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Salt  of  sorrel.  Superoxalate  of  potash. 
Salt,  llochelle.  See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Salt,  sea.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Salt  of  steel.  See  Eerri  sulphas. 


Salt,  roLvciiiiEST.  Sulphate  of  potash. 
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Salt,  secondary.  See  Neutral  salt. 

Salt,  sedative.  Boracic  acid. 

Salt,  stirit  of.  Muriatic  acid. 

Salt  of  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Salt  of  wisdom.  Sal  alembroth. 

Salt,  primitive.  Under  this  order  is  com- 
•eheiided  those  salts  which  are  thought  to  be 
nple  or  primitive,  and  which  are  occasionally 
Hied  simple  salts.  This  order  is  divided  into 
tree  genera,  comprehending  saline  terrestrial 
bstances,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Saltpetre.  Sec  Nitre. 

Saltwort.  See  Salsola  kali. 

SALVATE'LLA.  (From  sales,  health; 
.cause  the  opening  of  this  vein  was  formerly 
aught  to  be  of  singular  use  in  melancholy.) 
tis  vein  runs  along  the  little  huger,  unites 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the  cephalic  of 
-  thumb,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the  inter- 
D  and  external  cubital  veins. 

Salve.  The  common  name  for  an  ointment. 
£  Unguentum. 

Salver-shaped.  See  Hypocrateriform. 

"■SA  L\  1  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  salvendo.)  1.  The 
me  ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  sys- 
m.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Sage. 

The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
;e.  See  Salvia  officinalis. 

■Salvia  hortensis  minor.  The  small  sage, 
sage  of  virtue.  A  variety  of  the  officinal 
;e,  possessing  similar  virtues. 

■falvia  lyrala.  See  the  Supplement. 

■salvia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
the  garden  sage  :  called  also,  Elelisphacos. 
via  — folds  lanceolato  ovatis  integris  creuulutis, 
'bus  spicatis,  calicybus  acutis,  of  Linnams. 
ancient  times  sage  was  celebrated  as  a  remedy 
.great  efficacy,  as  would  appear  from  the  foil¬ 
ing  lines  of  the  school  of  Salernum  : _ 

Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  crescit  in 
horto  ? 

lontra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in 
hortis  ? 

<alvia  safvalrir,  naturcc  conciliatrix. 
lalvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  libi  pocula  tufa.” 

1  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an  article 
much  importance.  It  has  a  fragrant  strong 
II  ;  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste, 
other  plants  containing  an  essential  oil.  It 
•aid  to  have  the  property  of  resisting  the  pu- 
«ction  of  animal  substances,  and  is  in  frequent 
among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic,  in  the  form 
tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
iem. 

alvia  scl area.  The  systematic  name  of 
.garden  clary,  called  Horviinum  in  the  phar- 
-opodas,  and  anciently  Bisermas,  and  Sclarea 
■anica.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  recom- 
‘ded  as  corroborants  and  antispasmodics, 
icularly  in  leucorrhceas  and  hysterical  weak- 
=es.  They  have  a  bitterish,  warm  taste,  and 
rong  smell,  of  the  aromatic  kind.  The 
•s  are  infused  in  white  wine,  and  imitate 
cadel. 

idvia  vitre.  See  Asplenium  mar  ale. 

AM  A II  A.  (a,  re.  I.  ;  the  name,  according 
hny,  of  the  fruit  of  the  elm.)  1.  The 
o  ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
cm.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
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2.  A  species  of  capsule  of 
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e  ,  ,  .  -  --  «  compressed 

form,  and  dry  coriaceous  texture,  with  one  or 
two  cells,  never  bursting,  but  falling  off  entire 
and  dilated  into  a  kind  of  wing  at  the  summit 
or  sides.  In  Fraxinus,  it  goes  from  the  summit 
of  the  seed :  in  Acer  and  Balula,  from  the 
side  :  in  Ulmvs  campestris,  it  goes  all  round. 

SAMBU  CUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  from  sabucca, 
Hob.  a  musical  instrument  formerly  made  of 
this  tree.)  Elder.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria ;  Ol  der,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  elder- 
tree.  See  Sambucus  nigra. 

Sambucus  e/bulus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  dwarf-elder,  or  dane-wort ;  called  also,  Ebu- 
hts,  Ckamreacte,  Sambucus  humilis,  and  Sam- 
bucus  herbacea.  The  root,  interior  bark,  leaves, 
flowers,  berries,  and  seeds  of  this  herbaceous 
plant,  Sambucus— cymis  trifidis,  stipulis  foliaceis, 
caule  herbaceo,  of  Linnams,  have  all  been  ad¬ 
ministered  medicinally,  in  moderate  doses,  as 
resolvents  and  deobstruents,  and,  in  ]ar<rer 
doses,  as  hydragogues.  The  plant  is  chiefly 
employed  by  the  poor  of  this  country,  ainono-st 

'l10".1,  lt,,1S  1,1  C0Jllm°n  use  as  a  purgative;  but 
-Dr.  Cullen  speaks  ot  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 

Sambucus  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  elder  tree  ;  which  is  also  called,  Sambucus 
vulgaris,  Sambucus  arborea,  Acte,  and  Infelix 
lignum.  1  he  Sambucus  —  cymis  quinquepartitis, 
joins  pmnatis,  caule  arbor eo,  of  Linnams  This 
indigenous  plant  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic 
smell,  and  some  authors  have  reported  its  ex¬ 
halations  to  be  so  noxious,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
to  sleep  under  its  shade.  The  parts  of  this 
tree  that  are  proposed  for  medicinal  use  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  are  the  inner  bark,  the  flowers 
and  the  berries.  The  first  has  scarcely  any 
smell,  and  very  little  taste  :  on  first  chewino-  it 
impresses  a  degree  of  sweetness,  which  is  °fol 
lowed  by  a  very  slight  but  durable  acrimony,  in 
which  its  powers  seem  to  reside.  From  its  ca¬ 
thartic  property  it  is  recommended  as  an  ef 
fectual  hydragogue  by  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  • 
the  former  directs  three  handfuls  of  it  to  be 
boiled  m  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a 
pint  remains,  of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken 
mght  and  morning,  and  repeated  for  several 
days:  it  usually  operates  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  upon  the  evacuation  it  pro 
duces  its  utility  depends.  Boerhaave  gave  its 
expressed  juice  in  doses  from  a  drachm  to  half 
an  ounce.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  said  to  be 
an  useful  aperient  and  deobstruent  in  various 
chronic  disorders.  The  flowers  have  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour;  and  infusions  of  them,  when 
fresh,  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient.  When 
dry,  they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuti 
cular  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly  service¬ 
able  in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive  disorders.' 
Externally  they  are  used  in  fomentations,  &c.  * 
and  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  directed 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  Tile  berries  i„ 
taste  are  somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  unpleasant- 
on  expression  they  yield  a  fine  purple  juice,  which 
proves  an  useful  aperient  and  resolvent  in  some 
chronic  diseases,  gently  loosening  the  belly  •mrl 
promoting  the  urine  and  perspiration.  ‘ 
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Samphire.  See  Crithmum. 

Sampsu'chus.  See  Sampsuchum. 

Sampsuchum.  (From  aaco,  to  preserve,  and 
4/vXV>  the  mind  ;  because  of  its  cordial  qua¬ 
lities.)  See  Amaracum. 

SA'NATIVE.  (  From  sano,  to  cure.)  That 
which  cures  diseases. 

Sancti  Antonii  ignis.  See  Erysipelas. 

Sanctum  semen.  The  wormseed,  or  santo- 
nicum. 

SANDALIFO/RMIS.  Sandal  or  slipper¬ 
like  :  applied  to  the  nectary  of  the  Cypripedium 
calceolus. 

SA'NDARACII.  (Sandaracha,  ee.  f.  ;  from 
saghad  narak,  Arabic.)  This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  kind  of  gum  resin,  and  also  to  real¬ 
gar,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Sandara'cha  a'rabum.  Gum  sandarach. 
See  Juniperis  communis. 

Sandaracha  grjEcokuji.  Realgar,  or  sul- 
pliurct  of  arsenic. 

Sandbath.  See  Bath. 

Sanders.  See  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

Sandrack.  See  Sandarach. 

Sa'ndyx.  (2av8v£ ;  from  sani  dak,  red,  Ara¬ 
bian.)  Cerusse  burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANGUIFICA'TION.  (Sanguificatio ;  from 
sanguis,  blood,  and  facio,  to  make.)  A  natural 
function  of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is 
changed  into  blood.  The  uses  of  sanguification 
are,  the  generation  of  blood,  which  serves  to  fill 
the  blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and  stimulate  the 
heart  and  arteries,  to  generate  or  cause  heat, 
to  secrete  the  humours,  and  to  excite  the  vital 
actions. 

Sanguina'lis.  (From  sanguis,  blood  :  so 
named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.) 
The  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  knot-grass,  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Sanguin a'ria.  (From  sanguis,  blood:  so 
named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  1. 
The  herb  knot-grass.  See  Polygonum  avicu- 
c  hire. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

Sangui'narine.  An  alkaline  principle,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dana  in  the  root  of  the  Sanguinaria 
canadensis. 

SA  NGUI'NEOUS.  (Sanguineus  ;  from 
sanguis,  blood.)  Bloody  ;  appertaining  to  the 
blood.  1.  In  Natural  History,  applied  very 
generally  to  designate  a  red  or  blood  colour. 
See  Colour. 

2.  In  Physiology  and  Pathology,  applied  to 
certain  conditions  of  the  body,  to  diseases,  and 
to  appearances  of  the  solids  and  fluids  ;  as  san¬ 
guineous  temperament,  sanguineous  apoplexy. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.  See  Apoplexy. 

Sanguipu'iigium.  (From  sanguis ,  blood,  and 
purge,  to  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or  such  a 
one  as  by  its  discharges  was  supposed  to  purify 
the  blood. 

SA'NGUIS.  (is,  inis,  m.)  The  blood. 
The  nutritious  fluid  which  circulates  through 
every  part  of  the  living  frame,  supplying  it  witli 
the  power  and  the  materials  of  life.  It  is  warm 
and  red  in  the  vertebral  animals;  but  cold,  and 
generally  white  in  the  invertebral. 

The  blood  in  the  human  subject  is  a  slightly 
alkaline  fluid,  of  a  red  colour;  of  a  peculiar 
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odour ;  its  taste  is  rather  saline  and  nauseous ;  j 
its  temperature  about  96°  of  Fahrenheit ;  it  is  : 
glutinous  to  the  touch;  its  specific  gravity,  ( 
though  different  in  different  individuals,  maybe  | 
generally  estimated  at  1050,  water  being  1000.  | 
Blood  from  arteries  is  florid,  and  from  veins  of  j 
a  dark  red,  which  the  translucence  of  the  venous  i 
coats  renders  bluish  when  seen  through  them  :  | 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  said  by 
Dr.  John  Davy  to  be  1049,  and  in  the  latter  ii 
1051.  When  fresh  drawn  and  received  into  an 
vessel,  it  exhibits  the  following  appearances:  — 1 

At  first,  especially  while  still  warm,  it  emitsai 
vapour  which,  if  collected  in  a  bell  glass,  forms 
drops  resembling  dew,  of  a  watery  nature,  but 
affording  a  nidorous  smell,  which  is  most  re-’ 
markable  in  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals,: 
is  peculiar,  and  truly  animal.  Much  of  this1 
watery  liquor  still  remains  united  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  blood,  hereafter  to  be  men-i 
tioned. 

In  the  mean  time  the  blood  begins  to  se-i 
parate  into  two  portions.  A  coagulum  is  firs, 
formed,  from  the  surface  of  which  exudes,  as  i| 
were,  a  fluid  of  a  yellowish  slightly  red  colourl 
denominated  serum  :  the  more  abundantly  thij 
exudes,  the  greater  is  the  contraction  of  thl 
glutinous  coagulum,  which  has  received  the  api 
pellations  of  crassamentum ;  and,  from  somi 
resemblance  to  the  liver  in  colour  and  texturtf  . 
of  hepar  sanguineum  ;  of  placenta  ;  and,  fror  : 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  th« 
serum,  of  insula. 

Some  have  thought  that  heat  is  evolved  dut  j 
ing  its  coagulation  ;  others  have  denied  tlii 
M.  Raspail  says  that  the  temperature  falls.  I 

Tlie  crassamentum  may,  by  agitation  or  n  i 
peated  ablution,  be  easily  separated  into  tv  a 
constituent  parts, — the  cruor,  which  gave  - 
the  blood  its  purple  colour  —  and  the  Jibriy  -j 
which  on  washing  is  forsaken  by  the  cruor,  ar  i 
called,  from  its  greater  solidity,  the  basis  of  ti)  j 
crassamentum. 

Besides  the  watery  fluid  first  mentionef 
there  are  the  three  constituents  of  the  bloc|  ) 
viz.  the  serum,  the  cruor,  and  the  Jibrin,  }  a 
each  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat  mcl  s 
particularly.  These,  however,  while  perfect  i 
recent,  and  in  possession  of  their  native  he  i 
are  intimately  mixed,  and  form  an  equable,  I  i:U 
mogeneous  fluid.  Their  relative  proportion  n 
astonishingly  diversified,  according  to  age,  te;  b 
perament,  diet,  and  similar  circumstances  wh 
constitute  the  peculiar  health  of  each  individu  ii 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  a  well-formed  ad  n- 
is  estimated  by  “  Allen,  Mullen,  and  Abi 
gaard,  at  little  more  than  8  pounds;  by  Harv 
at  9;  Borelli,  20;  Haller,  30;  Riolan,  4  s 
Ilnmberger,  80;  and  Kcil,  100.  The  fori 
are  evidently  nearer  the  truth.’'  M.  Le  C: 
says,  that  the  quantity  of  its  water,  in  a  heal  i 
person,  varies  from  853-135  to  778‘625  in  It 
parts,  and  the  medium  quantity  is  greater!  | 
females  and  in  the  phlegmatic  temperame  in 
of  its  albumen,  from  78’270  to  57‘890,  and 
no  relation  to  sex,  age,  or  temperament:  of  a 
fibrin  dry,  from  1  *360  to  2 •236,  is  the  grea 
in  the  young  or  middle-aged,  in  the  sangt 
temperament,  and  in  the  inflammatory  st; 
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least  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  the  aged, 
and  under  congestion  or  haemorrhage :  of  its 
I globules,  from  1  -IS '450  to  68-349 —  being  the 
most  remarkable  variation  —  is  greatest  in  males, 
the  same  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty, 
much  greater  in  the  sanguineous  than  the  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament,  and  much  less  after  losses 
of  blood,  which  do  not  affect  the  quantity  of  the 
albumen. 

The  blood,  according  to  M.  Le  Canu,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  constituents  :  — 

1st  Analysis.  2d  Analysis. 


Water . 

Fibrin . 

Albumen . 

Colouring  matter . 

Crystallisable  fatty  matter 

Oily  matter . 

Extractive  matter  soluble' 
in  alkohol  and  water... 
Albumen  combined  with 

soda . 

Chloruret  of  sodium  and' 
potassium,  alkaline 

phosphate,  sulphate, 

and  subcarbonates . 

.Subcarbonate  of  lime  and' 
magnesia,  phosphates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  peroxide  of  iron . . 
Loss . 


780-145 
2-100 
65  -090 
133-000 
2-430 
1-310 

1-790 

1-265 


8-370 


2-100 


2-400 


786-500 

3- 565 
69-415 

119-626 

4- 300 
2-270 

1- 920 

2- 010 


7-304 


1-414 


2-586 
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oxygenation  of  every  thing  at  the  positive  pole, 
where  the  oxygen  collects;  and  of  the  increase 
of  temperatuie  attending  the  decomposition  of 
organised  bodies. 

M.  Le  Canu  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
serum  :  — 


1st  Analysis.  2d  Analysis. 

Water .  906-00  901-00 

Albumen .  78-00  81-20 

Animal  matter  soluble  in"l 

water  and  alkohol . J  ~'05 

Albumen  combined  with  | 
soda . J  d-00  2-55 

Crystallisable  fatty  matter..  1-20  2-10 

Oily  matter... .  1-00  1-30 

Muco-extractive  matter .  .  . 

Extractive  matter  soluble' 
in  alkohol  and  acetate  of 

soda . 

Hydro-chlorate  of  soda  and  i 

potash . j  G>0°  5-32 

Subcarbonate  and  phosphate  1 
ot  soda  and  sulphate  of  J-  2-10  2-00 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magne-'j 
sia,  and  iron,  with  sub-  | 
carbonate  of  lime  and  f  0  91 
magnesia . J 

Loss .  1-00  1-61 


1000-00  1000-00 


1000-000  1000-000 


When  blood,  venous  or  arterial,  is  imme¬ 
diately  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  or 
coagulates  in  the  air,  or  is  received  from  a  vein 
nto  pure  hydrogen,  it  emits  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Professor  Braude  obtained 
two  cubic  inches  from  every  ounce  of  blood  ; 
sir  C.  Scudamore,  less  than  half  a  cubic  inch 
rom  six  ounces.  The  quantity  is  said  to  be 
much  greater  after  a  meal,  and  much  less  if  the 
flood  is  huffy. 

Chevreul,  Lassaigne,  and  others  discover  a 
Fellow  colouring  matter  like  that  of  the  bile  and 
■irine.  Dumas  and  Prevost  and  others  discern 
omething  like  urea,  which  M.  Raspail  suggests 
nay  be  the  effect  of  their  experiments,  as  Woeh- 
er  discovers  urea  to  be  a  cyanite  of  ammonia, 
ind  capable  of  artificial  production  by  passing 
yanogen  (bicarburet  of  nitrogen)  through  ara- 
nomacal  gas. 

The  serum  is  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  chief  cause 
n  the  viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  easily  separable 
>y  art  into  different  constituent  principles.  If 
objected  to  a  temperature  of  150°  I’ahr.,apor- 
non  is  converted  into  a  white  scissile  substance, 

■  esembling  boiled  white  of  egg,”  and  is  in  truth 

umen  ;  the  watery  portion  which  remains  was 
ermed  serosity  by  Cullen,  and  contains  various 
(ubstances. 

•  If  mixed  with  six  parts  of  cold  water,  serum 
Joes  not  coagulate  by  heat. 

■  Under  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  pile,  soda 

,s  at  the  negative  wire,  and  the  albumen 
•oagulates  at  the  positive,  on  account,  M.  Ras- 
m  says,  probably,  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
1  “  aua  also  of  tile  waters,  and  the  consequent 


The  cruor  consists  of  globules;  and  Mr. 
Hewson  asserts  that  they  have  a  nucleus  and  an 
enveloping  colouring  portion.  The  nucleus  is 
said  to  be  colourless  :  perhaps  about  -J—  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  globule  nearly 
one  fourth  larger.  M.  Raspail  says,  that,  though 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  particles  are 
different  in  different  species,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  the  same  individual,  they  still  vary 
within  very  narrow  limits  in  individuals,  and 
the  dimensions  in  even  the  same  drop  of  blood, 
especially  if  not  examined  immediately  that  the 
blood  is  taken  from  the  vessels.  In  man,  he 
says,  they  are  from  T(i5  to  of  a  millimetre, 
flat  and  circular.  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas 
believe  that  the  internal  portion  is  spherical,  hut 
the  outer  or  vesicular,  as  Hewson  noticed,  flat¬ 
tened.  The  inner  part,  according  to  these  en¬ 
quirers,  rolls  in  the  outer,  and,  in  the  frog’s  web 
and  bat’s  wing,  at  least,  the  whole  particle  is 
carried,  steadily  balanced,  in  the  current  of 
blood,  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  oblique,  some¬ 
times  gently  turning  upon  itself,  and  lengthen¬ 
ing  if  driven  into  a  vessel  of  diameter  hardly 
sufficient  for  its  admission  ;  the  old  assertion  of 
Reichel  being  thus  corroborated.  Kalk,  Tre- 
viranus,  and  others,  have  noticed  a  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  particles,  each  at  a  distance 
from  the  other;  and  Professor  Schultz  of  Ber¬ 
lin  has  confirmed  their  observations.  But  M. 
Raspail  considers  these  motions  as  accidental 
and  mechanical  results,  such  as  have  deceived 
so  many  microscopic  investigators.  Mr.  Bauer 
says  he  has  discovered  it  third  set  of  smaller 
colourless  globules  in  the  blood,  ^  0f  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  fibrin,  and  are  accordingly  denominated 
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lymph  globules;  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  central  globule  of  the  red  particles  is 
the  same,  and  thus  really  fibrin.  Colourless 
globules  gradually  form  also  in  serum.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  the  globules  of  pus  form 
gradually,  and  that  pus  is  originally  an  homo¬ 
geneous  fluid. 

The  globules  of  the  blood,  independent  of 
their  covering  of  red  substance,  M.  llaspail  re¬ 
gards  as  mere  particles  of  albumen  not  dissolved 
in  the  serum,  and,  after  proving  their  albumin¬ 
ous  nature,  shows  how  albumen  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  forms 
minute,  spherical,  equal  globules,  in  proportion 
as  the  decanted  acid  spontaneously  evaporates, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  globules  of 
the  blood.  One  takes  breath  while  reading 
M.  llaspail,  after  the  strange  and  varying  state¬ 
ments  of  so  many  experimenters,  especially  of 
those  who  use  microscopes. 

If  arterial  blood  is  exposed  to  ammoniacal 
gas,  it  becomes  of  a  cherry  red ;  if  to  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon,  the  deutoxide  of  azote,  or  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  of  a  violet  red  ;  if  to  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  though  covered  by  two  inches  depth 
of  serum,  azote,  hydrogen,  or  protoxide  of  azote, 
of  a  brown  red ;  if  to  arseniuretted  or  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  of  a  deep  violet  inclining 
to  a  greenish  brown  ;  if  to  hydrochloric  gas,  of 
a  chesnut  brown  ;  if  to  sulphureous  gas,  of  a 
blackish  brown ;  and  if  to  chlorine,  of  a  blackish 
brown  inclining  to  greenish  white.  These 
gases  are  of  course  partly  absorbed  or  decom¬ 
posed.  The  dark  colour  produced  in  arterial 
blood  by  carbonic  acid  or  azotic  gas  takes  place 
if  blood  is  placed  in  vacuo,  though  less  rapidly 
and  deeply  than  if  exposed  to  hydrogen  gas,  and 
in  vacuo,  though  covered  by  two  inches  and  a 
half  of  serum.  Arterial  blood  extravasated  or 
included  between  two  ligatures  in  an  artery, 
nay,  left  in  contact  with  oxygen,  gradually  ac¬ 
quires  the  same  dark  colour,  and  no  oxygen 
will  afterwards  render  it  scarlet.  Acids,  if 
stronger  than  just  enough  to  neutralise  a  weak 
salt,  and  alkalis,  darken  arterial  blood.  If  de¬ 
prived  of  all  saline  matter  by  washing,  the  red¬ 
dest  clot  of  blood  becomes  black,  and  will  not 
grow  florid  by  oxygen  :  whereas  if  saline  matter 
is  added,  it  becomes  florid,  even  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  carbonic  acid. 

Venous  blood  acquires  a  florid  colour  by 
exposure  to  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  (and  it 
does  so  even  when  covered  by  a  bladder,  pro¬ 
vided  this  is  moistened),  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  gas  dis¬ 
appears,  and  this  the  more  if  the  temperature  is 
high.  If  exposed  to  nitrous  oxide,  it  becomes 
of  a  brighter  purple,  and  much  of  the  gas  is 
absorbed ;  carbonic  acid  gas  renders  it  darker, 
and  is  a  little  absorbed  :  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
have  the  same  elfect.  Electricity  blackens  the 
blood,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  the  poison 
of  the  rattle-snake,  and  other  poisons,  though 
floating  onlv  in  the  air.  Putrefaction  makes 
the  blood  dark.  Alkaline  and  some  other  neu¬ 
tral  salts  make  venous  blood  florid  ;  and  this, 
if  added  in  considerable  quantities,  even  when 
the  blood  is  exposed,  not  to  oxygen  or  air,  but 
to  a  blackening  gas. 
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Dr.  Stevens  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  t 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  really  black,  i 
and  acquires  redness  only  by  the  action  of  the  | 
salts  upon  the  hematosine ;  and  that  venous  ; 
blood  is  of  a  dark  red  through  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  but  for  the  salts  would  be 
black.  If  blood  is  black  from  want  of  salts,  | 
very  little  of  them  will  make  it  florid  ;  if  it  is  f 
black  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  azote,  jj 
&c.,  the  quantity  of  salts  requisite  will  be  pro-  j| 
portionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  blackening  ( 
agent.  Oxygen  indirectly  renders  blood  florid,  U 
by  removing  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  al-  ,• 
lowing  the  salts  of  the  serum  to  brighten  it;  for  . 
if  these  are  washed  away,  we  see  that  oxygen  r 
has  no  effect,  and  we  see  that  in  proportion  to  i 
the  disappearance  of  oxygen  is  carbonic  acid  i. 
evolved.  The  same  interchange  of  carbonic  t 
acid  takes  place  in  hydrogen,  and  the  blood  i' 
remains  black;  but  then  hydrogen  blackens;’ 
blood  as  well  as  carbonic  acid.  It  is  possible  I 
that  oxygen  may  have  the  property  of  making ; 
blood  florid,  just  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car-  > 
bonic  acid,  &c.  have  to  make  it  dark.  But  if  it t 
have,  still  it  does  not  make  the  blood  florid  un¬ 
less  salts  be  present,  and  carbonic  acid  always* 
appears;  and  when  blood  is  darkened  by  putre-|i 
faction,  so  that  air  will  not  make  it  florid, cl 
the  addition  of  most  neutral  salts  instantlym 
brightens  it.  Such  are  the  statements  of  Dr.1  ' 
Stevens. 

Berzelius  finds  the  colouring  particles  only; 
concerned  in  these  changes.  Prevost  and  Du-' 
mas  found  more  fibrin  and  red  particles  infi 
arterial  than  in  venous  blood  ;  and  the  venousn 
must  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, It  I 
and  the  arterial  an  abundance  of  oxygen  :  Ma-j 
cairc  and  Marcet,  on  ultimate  analysis,  find 
about  five  per  cent,  more  oxygen  in  arterial,  andr 
five  per  cent,  more  carbon  in  venous,  blood.  If 

It  is  in  the  red  covering  of  the  particles,  otlfj 
hematosine,  as  the  colouring  matter  is  now 
called,  that  the  iron  of  the  blood  exists.  Ber-fi 
zelius  informs  us  that  serum,  although  able  tell 
dissolve  a  small  portion  of  the  oxides,  not  in-M 
deed  of  the  phosphates,  of  iron,  does  not  acquire)  I 
a  red  colour  by  their  addition,  and  that  he  hailj 
never  discovered  iron  nor  lime  in  the  entire; 
blood,  although  both  are  so  abundant  in  it;r| 
ashes.  lie  concludes  that  the  blood  contain;*) 
the  elements  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  of  lime)  ' 
and  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  also  of  phosphatq  i 
of  magnesia,  united  in  a  manner  different  frond1 1 
their  combination  in  the  salts.  M.  llaspail  1 1 
seven  years  ago,  showed  that  certain  coagull 
lable  substances  will  protect  a  metal  from  tlnrj 
strongest  re-agent  —  that  a  mixture  of  oil  anil) 
the  salts  of  iron  will  afford  no  signs  of  thill 
metal  till  some  days  after  it  has  been  placed  iif*|' 
acidulated  ferrochyazate  of  potass.  Rose  ohli 
tained  the  same  result  on  mixing  albumen  ojtl 
gelatine  with  peroxide  of  iron.  But  Dr.  Engel  I) 
hart  has  shown  iron  to  exist  in  blood,  by  thill 
usual  liquid  tests  after  passing  a  stream  of  cllloll 
line  through  a  solution  of  red  particles. 

The  last  constituent  principle  of  the  blood  I 
to  he  noticed,  is  the  plastic  lymph,  formerly  cotilr 
founded  with  the  serum.  This  has  been  calle'l I; 
the  basis  of  the  crassamentum,  the  glutiuoull 
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•art,  the  fibre  or  fibrous  matter  of  the  blood, 
t  is  now  termed  jtbrin. 

It  is  properly  denominated  plastic,  because 
-  affords  the  chief  materials  from  which  the 
itnilar  parts,  especially  the  muscles,  are  imme- 
ately  produced ;  nourishes  the  body  through 
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nit  life;  repairs  wounds  and  fractures  in°an 


ettraordinary  manner;  fills  up  the  arete  of  large 


divided ;  and  forms  those 
accompany  inflammations, 


llood-vessels  when 
rancretions  which 
nd  that  remarkable  deciduous  membrane  found 
j  the  recently  impregnated  uterus  for  the  at- 
lchment  of  the  ovum. 

We  will  now  consider  the  coagulation  of  the 
brin  more  minutely. 

Blood  coagulates  when  it  has  escaped  from 
e  body,  whether  warm  or  cold,  In  the  air  or 

1  vacuo,  diluted  within  certain  limits,  or  un¬ 
luted,  at  rest  or  in  motion.  Within  the  ves¬ 
ts,  rest,  which  causes  a  cessation  of  intercourse 
•tween  the  motionless  portion  and  the  general 
.ass,  always  disposes  it  to  coagulate.  Yet  its 
agulation,  after  escape  from  the  body,  is  said 
be  accelerated  by  motion,  a  high  temperature, 
id  a  vessel  calculated  to  preserve  its  tempera- 
re,  by  a  vacuum,  and  by  the  stream  from  the 
jod- vessel  being  slow,  and  vice  versa :  in  short, 

every  circumstance  which  favours  the  escape 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to  be  proportioned  to 

2  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved;  this 
ting  evolved  during  the  coagulation,  andeeas- 
g  to  escape  when  the  coagulation  is  complete, 
alvanism  and  oxygen  gas  raise  its  tempera- 
xeand  hasten  coagulation,  while  carbonic  acid 
s,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  have  the  opposite  ef¬ 
ts.  Dilute  mineral  acids  coagulate  the  blood : 
:alis  and  their  carbonates  retain  its  fluid. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  ascribed  by 
Hunter  to  its  life;  by  Mr.  Thackrah,  on  the 
ntrary,  to  its  death,  as  the  separation  of  a 
-tion  from  the  mass,  by  escape  from  a  vessel, 
likely  to  kill  it  it  alive;  as  every  change 
2ly  to  impair  life  promotes  coagulation,  for 
imple,  debility,  fainting ;  and  as  blood  frozen, 
tl  therefore  likely  to  be  killed  if  alive,  and 
fin  thawed,  instantly  coagulates.  But  the 
gulation  appears,  in  most  instances,  if  Sir 

•  Scudamore’s  experiments  be  accurate,  though 
=ers  have  not  found  the  same  results,  attri- 
uable  merely  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid; 

I  as  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin  (and  the  co¬ 
dated  part  of  effused  blood  is  fibrinj  be¬ 
lies  vascular,  one  can  hardly,  if  the  fluid  is 
•e,  regard  a  coagulum  as  necessarily  dead, 
-arge  quantities  of  blood  are  found  fluid  in 
ry  dead  body,  showing  that  simple  loss  of 
I'ty  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  coagulation. 

•  eed,  the  blood  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Tt  and  vessels  is  found,  most  frequently,  in 
•osite  states,  fluid  in  one  part,  coagulated  in 
ther;  yet  it  is  all  equally  dead.  From  all 
te  contradictory  circumstances,  the  coagula- 

of  the  blood  may  possibly  be  quite  uncon- 
■  ed  with  its  vitality  or  lifelessness,  and  entirely 
emical  result.  That  it,  however,  is  influenced 
he  vital  properties  of  the  containing  vessels 
•oss'ble,  but  these  may  operate  upon  the 
,,f 111  *'espect,  as  a  mere  chemical  coin¬ 
ed  J  and  even,  if  it  be  alive,  and  they  influ¬ 


ence  its  life,  still  the  influence,  as  far  as  respects 
coagulation,  may  in  effect  be  chemical. 

The  blood  generally  coagulates  in  the  living 
body  on  escaping  from  its  vessels,  and  even  in 
its  vessels  if  its  motion  be  prevented  by  liga¬ 
tures  ;  and  when  it  docs  not,  its  subsequent 
escape  from  the  body  almost  always  produces 
instant  coagulation.  It  almost  always  coagu¬ 
lates  also  in  the  vessels  running  through  healthy 
parts  to  others  in  a  state  of  mortification,  and 
in  large  vessels  adjoining  a  pulmonary  abscess; 

in  which  cases,  the  final  cause  or  purpose _ 

prevention  of  haemorrhage,  is  evident.  The 
efficient  cause,  however,  in  all  these  examples,  is 
unknown.  In  all,  the  blood  is  in  contact  with 
living  parts:  in  the  last  two  it  is  perhaps  not  at 
rest  till  it  coagulates.  J.  Hunter,  after  mention¬ 


ing  that  in  a  mortification  of  the  foot  and  leg  he 


found  the  crural  and  iliac  arteries  completely 
filled  with  strongly  coagulated  blood,  adds,  that 
this  could  not  have  arisen  from  rest,  because  the 
same  thing  ought  then  to  happen  in  amputa¬ 
tion,  or  in  any  case  where  the  larger  vessels  are 
tied  up.  Besides,  coagulation  after  extrava¬ 
sation,  or  when  a  quantity  is  included  in  a 
vessel  between  two  ligatures,  is  not  an  inva- 
liable  occurrence. 

These  facts,  in  addition  to  those  stated  above 
show  that  fluidity  or  coagulation  is  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  simple  presence  or  absence  of  vita- 
i  j  ,Whatever  connexion  coagulation  out  of 
the  body  may  have  with  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  there  is  no  proof  of  it  in  the  case  of 
internal  coagulation. 

Some  have  imagined  the  globules  to  be  not 
only  endowed,  through  vitality,  with  sponta¬ 
neous  motion,  but  with  repulsion,  which  ceases 
with  life,  and  thus  by  their  death  to  run  too-e- 
ther  and  produce  the  phenomenon  of  coao-uia- 
tion.  But  M.  Iiaspail  contends,  as  we  liave 
noticed,  that  such  spontaneous  motion  is  a  mi 
croscopic  accident,  and  that,  so  far  from  beimr 
organised,  they  are  merely  minute  precipitation^ 
of  albumen  ;  and  he  shows  that,  when  the  blood 
coagulates,  the  globules  are  seen  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope  enveloped  in  the  coagulum,  which 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  mere  union  of  then/ 
He  asserts  that  fibrin  and  albumen  are  iden- 
tical,  and  that  the  fibrin  is  preserved  liquid  by 
the  alkalis  of  the  blood,  —  soda  and  ammonia- 
which,  if  they  become  saturated  by  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  which  forms  in 
blood  when  exposed  to  the  air,  can  no  longer 
act  as  a  solvent,  and  the  fibrin  accordingly 
coagulates.  The  escape  of  the  ammonia  anil 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  blood 
augments  this  effect,  and  blood  coagulates  the 
sooner  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  watery.  Co¬ 
agulation  within  the  blood-vessels  lie  regards  as 
produced  by  the  escape  of  some  of  the  water  of 
the  blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
Some  glutinous  saps,  as  that  of  the  c/iara  his 
ptrla  (stone-wort),  coagulate,  like  the  blood 
chyle,  and  milk,  and  they  all  have  albumen  i/ 
the  state  of  globular  precipitation  and  solution 
have  the  same  salts,  and  their  coan-ulation 
ceases  when  the  solvent  of  the  albumet/is  s  itu 
rated,  evaporated,  or  weakened.  In  sap  the 
solvent  is  acetic  acid.  1  L 
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The  fibrin  may  be  separated  from  tbc  red 
particles  by  agitation,  and  in  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases  it  very  frequently  separates  when  drawn. 
Some  conceive,  that  in  health  the  cruor  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  fibrin  than  for  the  serum, 
and  therefore  unites  vvitli  it  in  preference.  But 
to  suppose  any  affinity  of  the  red  particles  for 
either  the  fibrin  or  the  serum  is  erroneous. 
Leeuwenhoek  and  Hartsoeker  long  since  proved 
that  serum  merely  suspends  them  ;  for  if,  when 
separated,  they  are  triturated  in  some  serum, 
part  of  them  is  taken  up  and  the  serum  as¬ 
sumes  a  red  colour;  but,  if  the  fluid  is  allowed 
to  settle  in  a  cylindrical  glass,  they  slowly  pre¬ 
cipitate  themselves  to  the  bottom,  and  the  serum 
above  becomes  clear  as  before.  When  blood  is 
drawn,  the  serum  easily  separates  on  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of  the  fibrin.  But  the  fibrin  coagulates 
before  the  colouring  particles  have  time  to  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  entangling  them  acquires  a 
red  colour,  forming  the  crassamentum :  if,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fibrin  coagulates  slowly  and  is  thinner, 
as  in  the  phlogistic  diathesis  and  pregnancy,  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  cruor  detaches  it 
very  considerably  from  the  fibrin,  which  re¬ 
mains  colourless  above,  constituting  what  is 
called  the  inflammatory  coat,  crust,  or  buff. 
Berzelius  even  believes  the  fibrin  to  be  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  the  serum,  while  the  cruor 
is  simply  suspended  in  this  solution.  In  the 
phlogistic  diathesis  both  the  fibrin  and  the  serum 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  blood  lighter. 

Thinness  of  the  blood  and  a  disposition  to 
slow  coagulation  generally  co-exist.  But  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  greatly  affects  the  rate  of 
coagulation,  so  that  one  portion  of  the  same 
blood  coagulates  slowly  that  is  drawn  quickly, 
and  another  quickly  that  is  drawn  slowly. 

The  appearance  of  the  huffy  coat  does  not 
arise  from  the  slow  coagulation,  though  in¬ 
creased  by  it ;  because,  of  two  portions  of  the 
same  blood,  one  has  afforded  no  huffy  coat,  al¬ 
though  it  remained  fluid  at  least  ten  minutes 
after  the  huffy  coat  began  to  be  formed  on  the 
other,  proving  too,  if  the  bufiy  coat  arise  from 
thinness  of  the  fibrin,  as  appears  from  Mr. 
Hewson’s  experiments,  the  red  particles  con¬ 
tinuing  of  their  usual  weight,  that  slow  coagu¬ 
lation  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  mere 
thinness  of  the  blood,  though  generally  con¬ 
nected  and  proportional  with  it.  Yet  rapid 
coagulation,  by  means  of  a  slow  stream  when 
the  blood  is  thin,  may  prevent  the  bully  coat, 
by  not  allowing  time  for  the  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  fibrin  and  red  particles  to  have 
effect.  Stirring  such  blood,  or  receiving  it  into 
;i  shallow  vessel,  has  the  same  consequence,  and 
the  slower  the  coagulation  of  thin  blood,  occa¬ 
sioned,  for  instance,  by  rapid  bleeding,  the 
greater  will  be  the  huffy  coat. 

If  one  portion  of  the  same  blood  is  received 
into  a  shallow,  and  another  into  a  deep  vessel, 
the  coagulum  of  the  former  is  looser  and  spongy, 
and  the  quantity  of  separated  serum  less. 

The  different  cups  of  blood  drawn  in  an  in¬ 
flammatory  disease  may  vary  as  to  the  huffy 
coat,  according  to  accidental  variations  in  the 
stream;  but  generally  it  is  the  first  cup  that 
abounds  in  buff,  and  the  last  frequently  has 
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none.  This  occurs  when  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  stream.  Therefore,  if  the  buff  arise  from 
thinness  of  the  fibrin,  we  must  conclude  with 
Ilcwson  that  its  qualities  may  be  changed  even 
during  bleeding.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  finds  much  | 
more  fibrin  in  bufiy  blood  ;  and,  consequently,  | 
that  not  merely  the  thinness,  as  Ilewson  ob-  i 
served,  but  the  quantity  of  fibrin  may  vary  | 
during  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  greater  the  strength  of  the  patient  and 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  firmer  is  j 
the  coagulum  of  fibrin  and  the  more  cupped  its  f 
appearance. 

Sir  C.  Scudamore  did  not  find  a  buffy  coat  l 
in  blood  drawn  immediately  after  violent  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Fibrin  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  whitish,  U 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  acids,  slightly  soluble  ti 
in  boiling  water  long  applied;  coagulates,  as,, 
already  said,  when  separated  from  the  body;L 
dries  hard,  brittle,  and  semitransparent. 

Albumen  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  colourless,! 
soluble  in  water,  and  coagulates  by  a  tempera-ji 
ture  of  150°,  by  pure  potass,  the  mineral  acids, i 
tannin,  and  many  metallic  salts,  especially  byi, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  by  prussiate  of  pot-j 
ass  if  a  little  dilute  acid  is  previously  mixed|i 
with  it.  Acetic  and  some  other  acids  dissolves; 
it,  and  even  render  it  to  a  certain  point  soluble]! 
in  alcohol  and  boiling  water,  according  to  M.pi 
Raspail ;  who  also,  under  the  microscope,  dis¬ 
covers  albumen  to  consist  of  two  substances^  i 
the  one  an  insoluble  and  organised  tissue,  the, 
other  a  fluid  contained  in  the  cells  of  this.  The, 
insoluble  portion,  however,  forms  gradually 
only,  and  in  fresh  eggs  can  scarcely  be  distin  i 
guished  from  the  soluble  ;  just  as  is  the  cast 
with  the  woody  fibres  of  vegetables,  that  gra- . 
dually  form  from  a  gum.  Dr.  Wollaston  stated  j 
that  the  soda  of  albumen  prevents  it  from  all 
coagulating  by  heat,  and  the  addition  of  an  acid  . 
by  neutralising  the  alkali,  renders  it  completely 
coagulable.  Raspail  says,  “alkaline  solutions 
even  alkaline  carbonates,”  prevent  heat  fronl 
coagulating  albumen.  Mr.  Braude  thinks  it 
liquid  only  through  alkali. 

j  Chemists  all  allow  that  fibrin,  albumen,  an  t  j 
colouring  matter  afford,  on  decomposition,  th|j | 
same  saline  and  gaseous  products.  Berzelius  j 
views  them  all  three  as  modifications  of  the  samll 
substance.  Albumen  contains  a  greater  propoiit  j 
tion  of  oxygen  than  fibrin,  and  has  sulphur  lcii  l 
a  constituent  part,  which,  however,  cannot  til 
detected  while  the  albumen  is  entire,  any  motii 
than  the  iron  while  the  cruor  is  entire.  Ill  1 
chief  differences  between  the  colouring  mattiS 
and  fibrin  are,  colour;  the  spontaneous  coagt{| 
lation  of  fibrin  at  all  temperatures,  while  tl  i 
colouring  matter  may  be  dried  without  losinj  i 
its  solubility  in  water  and  becomes  insolub  I 
only  at  a  certain  temperature;  and  the  pectj" 
liarity  in  the  latter  of  not  diminishing  in  volunj  i 
like  fibrin  during  exsiccation.  According  j  i 
most  chemists,  albumen  is  intermediate  betwcJ 
the  two  ;  and  its  only  character  of  distinctitli 
from  fibrin  is,  that  it  does  not  coagulate  spin* 
taneously,  but  requires  a  high  temperature 
some  chemical  agent.  INI.  Raspail  muintai  i 
that  albumen  and  fibrin  are  identical ;  and  tli 
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•the  slight  differences  between  the  two  are  refer¬ 
able  to  the  natural  and  adventitious  salts  of  al¬ 


bumen,  varying  according  to  the  organs  from 


which  it  is  obtained.  The  following  results  are 
jiven  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  in  regard 
to  them  and  gelatine  : _ 


Gelatine 
Albumen .. 
Fibrin . 


Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 
47-SS1  7-924  27-207 

52- 883  7-540  23-872 

53- 360  7-021  12-685 


Nitrogen. 

16-998 

15-705 

19-934 
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structure  is  any  thing  but  crystallised.  The 


Besides  which,  they,  as  well  as  the  colouring 
ttatter  ot  the  blood,  contain  a  very  minute  por° 
ion  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 

We  formerly  saw  that  Ur.  Prout  is  of  opinion, 
It  present,  that,  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist 
nited,  it  is  in  the  form  of  actual  water,  as  an 
essential  constituent  of  unazotised  vegetable 
odies,  one  atom  of  carbon  being  united  with 
ne  ot  water.  Now  INI.  Raspail  makes  it  highly 
robable  that  the  nitrogen  of  vegetable  gluten, 
t  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine,  and  other  animal 
latters,  exists  combined  with  another  portion 
hydrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  which 
-ain  is  combined,  as  a  base,  with  some  acid, 

•  aking  an  ammoniacal  salt.  The  remaining 
nail  quantity  of  the  hydrogen,  not  united  with 
.ygen  into  water,  is  united  with  carbon  into 
nburetted  hydrogen  ;  so  that  substances  called 
otised  are  really  not  azotised.  lie  shows  that 
£  numbers  given  by  Thenard  are  such  as  will 
■ve  so  much  water,  ammonia,  and  carburetted 
idrogen,  with  pure  carbon.  Vegetable  sub- 
nces  have  been  hitherto  considered  as  ternary 
mpounds  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  : 
anal  substances,  and  vegetable  gluten,  qua- 
nary  compounds  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
tl  nitrogen;  for  most  animal  substances  usually 
ord  nitrogen,  and  but  few  vegetable  substances 
-ep ting  gluten.  In  M.  Baspail’s  views,  organ- 
bodies  consist  of  water,  ammonia,  carbon, 

1  salts.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  other  substances,  found 
mnute  quantities  in  animal  and  vegetable  com- 
mds,  and  which  have  usually  been  regarded 
oreign  and  unimportant,  are,  with  great  rea- 
considered  by  Dr.  Prout  as  integrants  in 
compounds,  and  chiefly  productive  of  the 
■king  differences  observed  in  substances  hav- 
otherwise  the  same  essential  composition. 

'  importance  of  minute  quantities  of  matter 
nown,  he  remarks,  in  the  experiments  of  Sir 
n  Herschel,  who  found  that  a  power,  not  less 
i  50,000  times  greater  than  the  power  ofgra- 
’  is  constantly  generated  (under  the  galvanic 
Hence,  for  example)  by  the  alloy  of  mercury 
a  millionth  part  of  its  weight  of  sodium. 

1  rout  regards  these  incidental  particles  as 
■  state  ot  mutual  repulsion,  because,  instead 
■ln.g  e,iually  diffused  as  they  are,  they  would 
'wise  be  collected  into  a  mass  or  crystal. 

H  1  roUt  also  say-s>  '‘nit  it  may  perhaps  be 
at  as  a  general  law,  that  no  substance, 
bn  mto  the  composition  of  a  living  plant 
’  ,s  so,  l'ure  a*  to  be  capable  of  as- 
e,  1  J^K'darly  crystallised  form.  In- 

..therefore,  of  being  defined  by  strniVht 

aior1.  anS|eS’  al1  sol“*  orffanised  substances 
°rc.  or  less  rounded,  and  their  intimate 
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composition  ol  organised  fluids  is  equally  he¬ 
terogeneous;  and,  though  the  basis  of  nearly 
every  one  of  such  fluids  is  water,  many  of  them 
contain  a  variety  of  other  matters. 

Al.  Raspail  remarks  further,  that  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  organic  solids  or  fluids  are  not 
combined  in  definite  proportions,  like  those  of 
inanimate  bodies,  but  are  ever  variable,  so  that 

the  varieties  of  each  compound  are  infinite _ 

Lllwtson . 

Amgaw  draco), is.  See  Dragon's  blood. 

S  AN  G  U I  SOTt  B  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  probably  so 
named  originally  from  the  blood-red  colour  of 
its  flowers,  although,  the  juice  of  tin's  plant  be¬ 
ing  astringent,  the  medicinal  properties  it  pos¬ 
sesses  of  stopping  haemorrhages  may  be  a  better 
warrant  for  its  name.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
ot  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class  Tri- 
andna ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Sancuisor.ua  officinalis.  The  systematic 
ame  ot  the  Italian  pimpinel,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  much  esteemed  as  an  astringent,  but  is 
not  now  in  use. 

Sanguisu'ga.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  sanguis,  blood, 
mid  sugo  to  suck. )  The  leech  or  blood-sucker 
^ee  Leech . 

Sancuisugum.  A  barbarous  term  for  a  con- 
tfCstion  ot  blood  in  the  heart. 
k  article.  See  Sanicula. 

Yorkshire.  See  Pinguicula. 
so  SA||N  l  c  L  LA'  ('a’  a'  f-  ;  from  san°>  to  heal : 

so  called  from  its  virtues  in  healing.)  1  The 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  sys- 
tem.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order ,  Digynia. 

“•  Ille  pharmacopceial  name  of  sauicle. 

Sanicula  Eboracensis .  See  Pinguicula. 

ANicur.A  eukop.ua.  The  systematic  name 
the  samele:  called,  also,  Cucullata,  Doileca- 
l  eon,  Cortusa,  Symphytum  petreeum,  Sanicula 
mas,  and  Diapemia  cortusa.  Tin's  herb  was 
formerly  recommended  as  a  mild  astringent,  and 
leceiyed  its  name  from  its  supposed  vulnerary 
pialities.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  a  bitterish  and 
some  what  austere  taste,  followed  by  an  acrimony 
h  e),  chiefly  affects  the  throat.  It  is  only  in  use 
the  present  day  amongst  the  country-people. 
™ See  Sanicula  europcca. 

.  ,  1  .  S-  (es,  ei.t.)  A  thin  unhealthy  dis- 

c  large,  with  or  without  an  admixture  of  blood 
°‘‘  ST’J!'.??  tistulx  or  ill-conditioned  sores. 

\r  !  V  AnUM-  ('Um’  *■  n‘  5  Rom  zandal, 
Arabic- J  flie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Tclrandria ,-  Order, 
Monogynia.  Saunders. 

Santalum  a i, bum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  and  yellow  saunders  :  called,  also,  San- 
latum  citnnum  and  Santalum  pallidum.  White 
saunders  wood  is  of  a  pale  white  colour,  often 
with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and,  being  destitute  of 
aste  or  odour,  it  is  superseded  by  the  santalum 
citnnum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour 
of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  of  a  pleasant 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  rose.  Boih 
kinds  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  bil¬ 
lets,  consisting  of  large  thick  pieces,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ilumphius,  arc  sometimes  taken  from 
the  same,  and  sometimes  from  different,  trees 

For  though  the  white  and  yellow  saunders  are 
4  E 
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the  wood  of  the  same  species  of  tree,  yet  the 
latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  tree, 
is  not  always  to  he  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring 
it,  especially  unless  the  trees  he  old  ;  while  the 
white,  which  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is 
always  more  abundant,  and  is,  consequently, 
much  cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water,  yields 
a  fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the 
cold  to  the  consistence  of  a  balsam,  approach¬ 
ing  in  smell  to  ambergris,  or  a  mixture  of  am¬ 
bergris  and  roses ;  the  remaining  decoction, 
inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  is 
bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  Rectified  spirit 
extracts,  by  digestion,  considerably  more  than 
water;  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a  rich  yel¬ 
low.  |  The  distilled  spirit  is  slightly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  wood ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  brownish  extract  has  a  weak  smell,  and  a 
moderate  balsamic  pungency.  The  wood  is 
valued  highly  on  account  of  its  fragrance  :  hence 
the  Chinese  are  said  to  fumigate  their  clothes 
with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their  temples  in  honour  of 
their  gods.  Though  still  retained  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  it  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  any 
considerable  share  of  medicinal  power.  Hoff¬ 
mann  considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to  those  of 
ambergris :  and  some  others  have  esteemed  it  in 
the  character  of  a  corroborant  and  restorative. 

Santalum  rubrum.  See  Pterocarpus. 

SANTOLPNA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  santalum, 
saunders :  because  it  smells  like  the  saunders 
wood. )  See  Artemisia,  santonica. 

Santoi.ina  cHAM-ffi-CYPAtussus.  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 

Santo'nicum.  (From  Santonia,  its  native 
place. )  See  Artemisia  santonica. 

Santoiu'ni  fissu'rac.  The  fissures  or  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus  are  so  named,  after  Santorini. 

Santorini  tubercula.  The  little  projections 
on  the  top  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  which  sup¬ 
port  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

Santorini  vena;  emissorice.  See  Emissoria  San¬ 
torini. 

Safhada.  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to 
a  scaly  disease  of  the  hairy  scalp,  resembling 
tinea,  except  that  the  scales  are  reddish. 

SAPHE'NA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  <ra<p7jf,  conspi¬ 
cuous.)  Vena  saphena.  The  large  vein  of  the 
leg,  which  ascends  along  the  little  toe  over  the 
external  ankle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the  blood 
from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  veins. 

SAPPNDUS.  (us,  i.  f.  ;  that  is,  Sapo  Indus, 
Indian  soap:  the  rind  of  the  fruit  serving  in¬ 
stead  of  soap  to  cleanse  linen  ;  hut  not  without 
hazard  of  injury  to  the  texture  of  the  cloth.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Uctan- 
dria;  Order,  Digynia.  The  soap-tree. 

Sapindcs  saponauia.  I  he  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  soap-nuts,  or 
soap-berries;  called,  also,  llaccee  bermudemes. 
A  globular  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the 
cortical  part  of  which  is  yellow,  glossy,  and  so 
transparent  as  to  show  the  spherical  black  nut 
which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white 
kernel.  The  tree  grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said 
that  the  cortical  part  of  this  fruit  lias  a  bitter 
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taste,  and  no  smell  ;  that  it  raises  a  soapy  froth 
with  water,  and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in 
washing ;  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  singular  and 
specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  It  is  not  known  in 
the  shops  of  this  country. 

SA'PO.  (o,  onis.  m.)  Soap.  A  compound, 
in  definite  proportions,  of  certain  principles  in 
oils,  fats,  or  resins,  with  a  salifiable  base.  When 
this  base  is  potash  or  soda,  the  compound  is  used 
as  a  detergent  in  washing  clothes.  When  an 
alkaline  earth,  or  oxide  of  a  common  metal,  as 
litharge,  is  the  salifiable  base,  the  compound  is 
insoluble  in  water.  The  first  of  these  combi¬ 
nations  is  scarcely  applied  to  any  use,  if  we 
except  that  of  linseed-oil  with  lime-water,  some¬ 
times  prescribed  as  a  liniment  against  burns  ; 
and  the  last  is  known  only  in  surgery  as  the 
basis  of  certain  plasters.  Concerning  the  che-  I 
mical  constitution  of  soaps,  and  saponification, 
no  exact  ideas  were  entertained  prior  to  Chev-  J 
reuil’s  researches.  An  abstract  of  these  will  he 
found  in  the  article  Adeps. 

When  fat  is  treated  with  a  hot  ley  of  potash 
or  soda,  the  constituents  re-act  on  one  another,  | 
so  as  to  generate  the  solid  pearly  matter,  margaric  I 
acid,  and  the  fluid  matter,  oleic  acid,  both  of  I 
which  enter  into  a  species  of  saline  combination  I 
with  the  alkali;  while  the  third  matter  that  is  j| 
produced,  the  sweet  principle,  remains  free.  II 
We  must,  therefore,  regard  our  common  soap  j 
as  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  margarate  and  II 
oleate,  in  proportions  determined  by  the  relative  II 
proportions  of  the  two  acids  producible  from  the  II 
peculiar  species  of  fat. 

The  specific  gravity  of  soap  is,  in  general,  I| 
greater  than  that  of  water.  Its  taste  is  faintly 
alkaline.  When  subjected  to  heat  it  speedily  j 
fuses,  swells  up,  and  is  then  decomposed.  Ex-  9 
posed  to  the  air  in  thin  slices  it  soon  becomes  it 
dry  ;  hut  the  whole  combined  water  does  not  l| 
leave  it,  even  by  careful  desiccation  on  a  sand-  l 
bath. 

Soap  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  01 
water.  This  solution  is  instantly  disturbed  by 
the  greater  number  of  acids,  which,  seizing  the  II 
alkali,  either  separate  the  fatty  principles,  or  p 
unite  with  them  into  an  acido-soapy  emulsion.  I 
The  solution  is  likewise  decomposed  by  almost  1 1 
all  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  which  give 
birth  to  insoluble  compounds  of  the  oleic  and  1 1 
margaric  acids  with  the  salifiable  bases. 

Soap  'is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  large  |j 
quantity,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  When  boiling  1 1 
alkohol  is  saturated  with  soap,  the  liquid,  on  I 
cooling,  forms  a  consistent  transparent  mass  of  a  1  * 
yellow  colour.  When  this  mass  is  dried  it  still  I  i 
retains  its  transparency,  provided  the  soap  be  a  It  I 
compound  of  tallow  and  soda;  and  in  this  state  I 
it  is  sold  by  the  perfumers  in  this  country. 

Good  soap  possesses  the  property  of  remov-  I 
ing  from  linen  and  cloth  the  greater  part  of  | 
fatty  substances  which  may  have  been  applied  to 
!  them. 

The  medicinal  soap,  sapo  amt/gdalinus,  is  made  i  1 
with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  its  weight  of  f 
caustic  alkali.  Common  or  soft  soap,  sajio  mollis,  I 
is  made  of  potash  and  oil  or  tallow.  Spanish,  i 
or  Castile  soap,  sapo  durus,  of  oil  of  olives  and  1. 

I  soda  or  barilla,  ljlack  soap  is  a  composition  of  l 
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train-oil  and  an  alkali ;  and  green  soap,  of  hemp, 
linseed,  or  rape-oil,  with  an  alkali.  The  white 
Spanish  soap,  being  made  of  the  liner  kinds  of 
olive-oil,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for 
internal  use.  Soap  was  imperfectly  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made 
of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  invention  of  the  Gauls. 
Aretams  and  others  inform  us  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  its  medical  use  from 
the  Romans.  Its  virtues,  according  to  Bergius, 
are  detergent,  resolvent,  and  aperient ;  and  its 
use  recommended  in  jaundice,  gout,  calculous 
complaints,  and  obstruction  of  the  viscera.  The 
etlicacy  of  soap  in  the  first  of  these  diseases  was 
experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  recommended 
very  generally  by  various  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  complaint ;  and  it  has  also  been 
thought  of  use  in  supplying  the  place  of  bile  in 
tlte  primse  via;.  The  utility  of  this  medicine  in 
icterical  cases  was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  power  of  dissolving  biliary  concretions ; 
but  this  medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation 
in  jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known  that  gall¬ 
stones  have  been  found  in  many  after  death  who 
had  been  daily  taking  soap  for  several  months, 
and  even  years.  Of  its  good  effects  in  urinary 
calculous  affections  we  have  the  testimonies  of 
several,  especially  when  dissolved  in  lime-water, 
by  which  its  efficacy  is  considerably  increased  ; 
for  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus, 
which  an  ingenious  modern  author  supposes  to 
be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  calculi. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  the  incipient  state  of  the 
disease  that  these  remedies  promise  effectual 
benefit,  though  they  generally  abate  the  more 
violent  symptoms  where  they  cannot  remove  the 
cause.  With  Boerhaave  soap  was  a  general 
medicine  ;  for,  as  he  attributed  most  complaints 
to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and  most  of  the 
Boerhaavian  school,  prescribed  it,  in  conjunction 
with  different  resinous  and  other  substances,  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  various  visceral  com¬ 
plaints.  Soap  is  also  externally  employed  as  a 
resolvent,  and  gives  names  to  several  officinal 
preparations. 

Sapo  TEREEi'NTHiNiE.  Starkey’s  soap.  This 
is  made  of  one  part  of  dried  and  warm  subcar¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  three  parts  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  heated  alkali  is  to  have  the  oil  of  turpentine 
gradually  blended  with  it  in  a  warm  mortar.  In¬ 
dolent  swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  with  this 
application,  and,  perhaps,  some  chronic  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  joints  might  still  be  benefited  by  it. 

SA  PO  N  A'  li  I  A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  sapo,  soap ; 
so  called  because  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans 
cloths.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  JJecandria ;  Order, 
Ligynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  soap-wort. 
See  Saponaria  officinalis. 

Saponaria  nu'cula.  The  soap  nut.  See 
Sapindus. 

S  a  pon  a  kia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  soap-wort :  called  also,  bruise-wort, 
and  Slruthium,  Lanaria,  Lychnis  sylvestris,  and 

Ibixuma.  The  root  of  this  plant  Saponaria _ 

calycibus  cylindrical,  Jbliis  ovato-lanceolalis,  of 
Linnteus,  is  employed  medicinally;  it  has  no 
peculiar  smell ;  its  taste  is  sweetish,  glutinous, 
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and  somewhat  bitter.  On  being  chewed  for 
some  time,  it  is  said  to  discover  a  degree  of 
acrimony,  which  continues  to  affect  the  mouth  a 
considerable  time.  According  to  Newman,  two 
ounces  of  the  root  yielded  eleven  drachms  of 
watery  extract;  but  Cartheuser,  from  a  like 
quantity,  only  obtained  six  drachms  and  twenty- 
four  grains.  This  extract  manifested  a  sweetish 
taste,  followed  by  an  acrid  quality.  The 
spirituous  extract  is  less  in  quantity,  but  of  a 
more  penetrating  acrid  taste.  Decoctions  of 
the  root,  on  being  sufficiently  agitated,  produce 
a  saponaceous  froth  :  a  similar  soapy  quality  is 
observable,  also,  in  the  extract,  and  still  more 
manifestly'  in  the  leaves,  insomuch  that  they 
have  been  used  by  the  mendicant  monks  as  a 
substitute  for  soap  for  washing  their  clothes  ; 
and  Bergius,  who  made  several  experiments  with 
the  saponaria,  declares  that  it  had  all  the  effects 
of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sapona¬ 
ria,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  possessing 
a  considerable  share  of  medical  efficacy,  which 
Dr.  Woodville  says  he  could  wish  to  find  faith¬ 
fully  ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is  re¬ 
commended,  as  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps,  the  complaints  in 
which  its  use  is  most  availing;  for  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  roots  of  saponaria  with  those 
of  sarsaparilla  seems  to  have  led  physicians  to 
think  them  similar  in  their  effects  ;  and  hence 
they  have  both  been  administered  with  the  same 
intentions,  particularly  in  fixed  pain,  and  vene¬ 
real  affections.  Bergius  says,  “  in  arthritide, 
cura  mercuriale,  &c.  nullum  aptiorem  potunr 
novi.”  However,  according  to  several  writers, 
the  most  inveterate  cases  of  syphilis  were  cured 
by  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  without  the  use  of 
mercury. 

Haller  informs  us  that  Boerhaave  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice  and 
other  visceral  obstructions. 

Sapo'nea.  The  name  of  a  pectoral  medi¬ 
cine,  prepared  with  infusion  of  violets,  sugar, 
and  oil  of  almonds. 

SAPONULE.  Saponulus.  A  combination 
of  a  volatile  or  essential  oil  with  different  bases; 
as  saponule  of  ammonia,  &  c. 

Sair/ta.  (  The  West  Indian  name  of  several 
sorts  of  fruits  of  the  plum  kind.)  See  Achras 
sapola. 

Sappan  lignum.  See  Ceesalpinia. 

Saracen's  consound.  See  Solidago. 

SARATO'GA.  The  name  of  a  country  in 
America,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  celebrated 
for  its  springs  of  mineral  water,  which  are 
numerous,  throughout  a  circuit  of  several  miles, 
near  the  centre  of  that  country.  The  ground 
throughout  this  circuit  is,  generally  speaking, 
flat,  and  in  two  or  three  places  is  covered  with 
extensive  sheets  of  limpid  water,  which  are  fed 
by  streams  that  take  their  origin  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The 
soil  in  which  the  springs  rise  is  sandy,  and  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  compact  limestone,  or  argilla¬ 
ceous  slate,  or  grey  wacko  ;  and  they  are  appa¬ 
rently  more  numerous  where  these  specimens  of 
the  transition  and  secondary  formation  are  as- 
4  E  2 
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certained  to  meet.  There  is  more  variety  in 
the  degree  of  mineral  impregnation  at  two 
points,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  where  accommodation  has  been  more 
liberally  provided  for  visitors,  and  which  have 
taken  the  names  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  Spa. 
The  former  of  these  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Indians  before  the  formation  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  settlements,  and  was  pointed  out  by 
them  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1767.  It  was 
called  in  their  language  the  Spring  of  Life,  and 
is  in  temperature  about  50°  of  Fahrenheit. 
Most  of  the  American  chemists  have  made  the 
analysis  of  the  Saratoga  water  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  publication  ;  and,  though  one  or 
two  of  them  differ  as  to  the  existence  of  some  of 
the  more  trifling  impregnations,  they  agree, 
generally,  that  it  contains  carbonic  acid  gas, 
muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  springs  there  is,  be¬ 
sides,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  one, 
at  least,  traces  of  silica  and  alumina.  These 
incidental  varieties  give  rise  to  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  springs ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule  for  guiding  strangers  in 
their  selection,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  more 
abundant  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  the  more  aperient  and 
diuretic  will  be  the  water :  while  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  iron,  in 
proportion  to  the  former  ingredients,  the  more 
powerful  will  be  its  tonic  effects. 

The  Saratoga  springs  and  those  of  Ballston 
are  much  frequented. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  Saratoga  waters 
have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  the  best 
effects,  are  dyspepsia,  cutaneous  diseases,  scro¬ 
fulous  tumours,  dropsy,  chlorosis  and  other 
affections  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  nephritic 
disorders,  and  gravel. 

SARCIMINA'LIS.  The  allantoid  mem¬ 
brane  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Allantoid. 

Sarci'tes.  (From  (rapj,  flesh.)  See  Ana¬ 
sarca. 

SA'RCIUM.  (um,  ii.  n. ;  diminutive  of  crapl, 
flesh.)  A  caruncle,  or  small  fleshy  excrescence. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  crapl,  flesh, 
and  a  tumour.)  Hernia  carnosa.  This 

is  a  disease  of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  and,  as 
the  term  implies,  consists,  in  general,  in  such 
an  alteration  made  in  the  structure  of  it  as  pro¬ 
duces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard  fleshy  substance, 
instead  of  that  fine,  soft,  vascular  texture  of 
which  it  is,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state,  com¬ 
posed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  this 
disease,  according  to  its  different  appearances, 
and  according  to  the  mildness  or  malignity  of 
the  symptoms  with  which  it  may  chance  to  be 
attended.  Thus,  the  sarcor.de,  the  hydro-sar- 
cocele,  the  sdrrhus,  the  cancer,  the  caru  adnata 
ail  test  inn,  and  the  caru  adnata  ad  vasa,  which 
are  really  little  more  than  descriptions  ol  dif¬ 
ferent  states  and  circumstances  of  the  same  dis¬ 
ease,  tire  reckoned  as  so  many  different  com¬ 
plaints,  requiring  a  variety  ot  treatment,  and 
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deriving  their  origin  from  a  variety  of  different  ^ 
humours. 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists,  primarily, 
in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and  obstruction  jj 
of  the  vascular  part  of  the  testicle;  but  this  al-  Li 
teration  is,  in  different  people,  attended  with  I 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  to  produce 
several  different  appearances,  and  to  occasion  t 
the  many  distinctions  which  have  been  made. 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  enlarged  t 
and  indurated  to  some  degree,  be  perfectly  equal  I 

in  its  surface,  void  of  pain,  has  no  appearance  I 

of  fluid  in  its  tunica  vaginalis,  and  produces  II 
very  little  uneasiness,  except  what  is  occasioned  j|| 
by  its  mere  weight,  it  is  usually  called  a  simple  ij 
sarcocele,  or  an  indolent  scirrhus;  if,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  testis  is  enlarged  and  har-  H 
dened,  there  be  a  palpable  accumulation  of  fluid  |d 
in  the  vaginal  coat,  the  disease  has,  by  many, 
been  named  a  hydro-sarcocele ;  if  the  lower  part  )ij 
of  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  epididymis  were  n 
enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty,  the  old  surgeons  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  a  fungous  accretion,  and  called  l| 
it  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa;  if  the  testicle  itself  |j 
was  unequal  in  its  surface,  but  at  the  same  time  II 
not  painful,  they  distinguished  it  by  the  title  of 
caro  adnata  ad  testem  ;  if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  Ll 
not  very  painful,  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  II 
same  time  hard  and  large,  they  gave  it  the  ap-  il 
pellation  of  an  occult  or  benign  cancer;  if  it  t| 
was  ulcerated,  subject  to  frequent  acute  pain,  to  ill 
haemorrhage,  &c. ,  it  was  known  by  that  of  a  || 
malignant  or  confirmed  cancer.  These  different  II 
appearances,  though  distinguished  by  different  pi 
titles,  are  really  no  more  than  so  many  stages  II 
(as  it  were)  of  the  same  kind  of  disease,  and  II 
depend  a  great  deal  on  several  accidental  cir-  j] 
cumstances,  such  as  age,  habit,  manner  of  liv-  II 
ing,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  many  people  pass  II 
several  years  with  this  disease  under  its  most  II 
favourable  appearances,  and  without  encounter-  II 
ing  any  of  its  worst ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  II 
there  are  many  who,  in  a  very  short  space  of  II 
time,  run  through  all  its  stages.  They  who  are  II 
most  conversant  with  it  know  how  very  con-  j: 
vertible  its  mildest  symptoms  are  into  its  most  I 
dreadful  ones,  and  how  very  short  a  space  of  I 
time  often  intervenes  between  the  one  and  the  I 
other. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the  hit-  II 
man  body  which  is  subject  to  more  variety  than  ll 
this  is,  both  with  regard  to  its  first  manner  of  II 
appearance,  and  the  changes  which  it  may  I 
undergo. 

Sometimes  the  first  appearance  is  a  mere  sji 
simple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  body  II 
of  tlie  testicle,  void  of  pain,  without  inequality  I 
of  surface,  and  producing  no  uneasiness  or  in-  | 
convenience,  except  what  is  occasioned  by  its  I 
mere  weight.  And  some  people  are  so  for-  |ll 
t unate  to  have  it  remain  in  this  state  for  a  very  ||j 
considerable  length  of  time,  without  visible  or  III 
material  alteration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  k|‘ 
sometimes  happens  that,  very  soon  after  its  ap-  ll! 
pearance  in  this  mild  manner,  it  suddenly  be-  ||i 
comes  unequal  and  knotty,  and  is  attended  with  |j 
very  acute  pains,  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  r 
back,  but  still  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not  i 
bursting  through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  I 
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the  fury  of  tlie  disease  brooks  no  restraint,  but, 
making  its  way  through  all  the  membranes 
which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either  produces  a 
large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedamic  ulcer,  with 
hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful  glecting 
fungus,  subject  to  frequent  haemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is  made 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  producing  that  mixed 
appearance  cal  led  the  liydro-sarcoccle. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  t lie  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  but  the  body  of  the  tes¬ 
ticle  itself  is  formed  into  cells,  containing  either 
a  turbid  kind  of  water,  a  bloody  sanies,  or  a  pu¬ 
rulent  fcetid  matter.  Sometimes  the  disorder 
seems  to  be  merely  local,  that  is,  confined  to 
the  testicle,  not  proceeding  from  a  tainted  habit, 
nor  accompanied  with  diseased  viscera,  the  pa¬ 
tient  having  all  the  general  appearances  and 
circumstances  of  health,  and  deriving  his  local 
mischief  from  an  external  injury.  At  other 
times,  a  pallid,  leaden  countenance,  indigestion, 
frequent  nausea,  colicky  pains,  sudden  purg¬ 
ings,  &c.  sufficiently  indicate  a  vitiated  habit 
and  diseased  viscera,  which  diseased  viscera  may 
also  sometimes  be  discovered  and  felt. 

The  progress,  also,  which  it  makes  from  the 
testis  upward,  toward  the  process,  is  very  un¬ 
certain  ;  the  disease  occupying  the  testicle  only, 
without  affecting  the  spermatic  process,  in  some 
subjects,  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  while 
in  others  it  totally  spoils  the  testicle  very  soon, 
and  almost  as  soon  seizes  on  the  spermatic 
cord. 

Sarcoco'i.i,a.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  <7ap£,  flesh, 
and  KoWa,  glue  :  because  of  its  supposed  power 
of  gluing  together  wounds.)  See  Fenced  mu- 
cronata. 

Sarcoco'j.line.  A  peculiar  principle  which 
exists  in  sarcocol/a,  of  which  it  forms  the  greater 
part.  It  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to 
dryness  an  alkoholic  or  watery  solution  of  sar- 
cocolia. 

SaTcoetiploceTe.  An  omental  herni  acom- 
plicated  with  a  fleshy  tumour. 

SARCO'LOGY.  ( Sarcologia ,  cc.  f.  ;  from 
flesh,  and  A07 os,  a  discourse.)  The  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  soft  parts. 

SARCO'MA.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  from  crapiioco, 
carneum  reddo.)  A  fleshy  tumour  or  excres¬ 
cence. 

S  A  It  C  O'M  A  T  O  U  S.  Sarcomatosus.  Fleshy 
tumours  are  called  sarcomatous  tumours. 

Sauco'mphalus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  <rap|, 
flesh,  and  oficpaAos,  the  navel.)  A  fleshy  ex¬ 
crescence  about  the  navel. 

Sahcophyi'a.  (From  <rap£,  flesh,  and  epuu,  to 
grow.)  A  fleshy  excrescence. 

SAitCO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  crapiaocns.)  ]. 
The  generation  of  flesh. 

2.  A  fleshy  tumour. 

Svrcosto'sis.  The  same  as  Osteasarcoma. 

Sarco'ticus.  (From  oapKow,  to  incarnate.) 
Synonymous  with  incarnative.  Sarcotic  :  that 
which  promotes  the  generation  of  flesh  in 
wounds. 

Sardi'asis.  See  Risus  sardonicus. 

Sardius  i.  a  pis.  Sarda.  Cornelian  .  so  called 
because  it  was  found  in  Sardinia.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  used  in  medicine  as  a  cordial, 


Sardonic  laugh.  See  Risus  sardonicus. 

Sarfar.  An  alchemical  name  of  iron. 

Sa  km  a 'tic  a  lu'es.  The  Plica  polonica. 

Sarmenta'ceze.  (From  sarmentum,  a  run¬ 
ner.)  The  name  of  a  natural  order  of  Lin- 
iueus’s  Fragmenta,  embracing  the  plants  witli 
twining  or  trailing  stems. 

S A  ltM E NT A'C E US.  Sarmentaceous  : 

having  twigs  or  runners. 

SARMENTO/SUS.  (From  sarmentum,  a 
twig  or  trailing  stalk.)  Trailing,  or  having 
runners  :  applied  to  a  creeping  stem,  barren  of 
flowers,  thrown  out  from  the  root  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increase. 

SARME'NTUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  sar- 
pio,  to  prune,  lop,  or  cut  off)  A  twig,  a 
runner. 

S  AllS  AFAR  I'LL  A.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  zarza, 
a  briar,  and  parilla,  a  little  vine,  Spanish  —  a 
thorny  little  vine.)  See  Smilax  sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla  Germanica.  See  Carer  hirta. 

SARTO/RIUS.  (From  sartor,  a  tailor: 
because  tailors  cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sar¬ 
tor-ins  seu  longissivius  femoris  of  Cowper.  This 
flat  and  slender  muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of 
the  human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments,  and  extends  obliquely, 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
to  the  upper,  anterior,  and  inner  part  of  the 
tibia,  being  enclosed  by  a  thin  membraneous 
sheath,  which  is  derived  from  the  adjacent  fascia 
lata.  It  arises,  by  a  tendon  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface  and 
inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy, 
and  runs  down  a  little  way  obliquely  inwards, 
and  then  for  some  space  upon  the  rectus,  nearly 
in  a  straight  direction  ;  after  which  it  passes 
obliquely  over  the  vastus  internus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  then, 
running  down  between  the  tendons  of  the 
adductor  magnus  and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted, 
by  a  thin  tendon,  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tuberosity, 
and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  two  below  it. 
This  tendon  sends  off  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which 
is  spread  over  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of 
the  leg.  This  muscle  serves  to  bend  the  leg 
obliquely  inwards,  or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  one  leg  across 
the  other ;  on  which  account  Spigelius  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius,  or  the  tailor’s 
muscle. 

SA'SSAFRAS.  ( Quasi  sa.rifraga  from 
sa.xum,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break  :  so  called 
because  a  decoction  of  its  wood  was  supposed 
good  for  the  stone  ;  or,  which  is  most  probable, 
from  the  river  Sassefras,  in  America,  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  grows  in  abundance.)  See 
Lauras  sassafras. 

Satan  us  devorans.  Antimony. 

SATE'LLITES.  The  veins  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  arteries  are  called  vencc  satellites. 

Sa'tiif..  2a0t].  The  penis. 

Satura'ntia.  Medicines  which  neutralise 
acid  in  the  stomach. 

SATURA'TION.  (Saturatio,  onis.  f.)  A 
term  employed,  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
4  E  3 
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to  express  that  state  of  a  body  in  which  it  has  j 
dissolved  as  much  of  another  body  as  it  is  capable  | 
of  doing.  Some  substances  unite  in  all  pro-  j 
portions.  Such,  for  example,  are  acids  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  some  other  salts,  with  water,  and  many 
of  the  metals  with  each  other.  But  there  are, 
likewise,  many  substances  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  fluid  at  a  certain  temperature,  in 
any  quantity  beyond  a  certain  proportion.  Thus, 
water  will  dissolve  only  about  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  common  salt,  and,  if  more  be  added, 
it  will  remain  solid.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in 
solution  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can 
dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But 
saturation  with  one  substance  does  not  deprive 
the  fluid  of  its  power  of  acting  on  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  some  other  bodies;  and  in  many  cases  it 
increases  this  power.  For  example,  water 
saturated  with  salt  will  dissolve  sugar;  and 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  will  dissolve 
iron,  though  without  this  addition  its  action  on 
this  metal  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  word  saturation  is  likewise  used  in  an¬ 
other  sense  by  chemists.  The  union  of  two 
principles  produces  a  body,  the  properties  of 
which  differ  from  those  of  its  component  parts, 
but  resemble  those  of  the  predominating  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  the  principles  are  in  such  pro¬ 
portion  that  neither  predominates,  they  are 
said  to  be  saturated  with  each  other  ;  but, 
if  otherwise,  the  most  predominant  principle 
is  said  to  be  sub-saturated  or  under-satu¬ 
rated,  and  the  other,  super-saturated  or  over¬ 
saturated. 

SATUItEI'A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  irarupot,  the 
satyrs :  because  it  is  said  to  make  those  who  eat 
it  lascivious.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Limnean  system.  Class,  Didynamia ; 
Order,  Gymnospermia. 

H.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  summer 
savory. 

Satureia  capitata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ciliated  savory :  called  in  the  shops 
Thymus  crelicus.  It  possesses  similar  virtues 
to  our  thyme,  but  in  a  stronger  degree. 

Satureia  hortensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  summer  savory  :  called,  also,  Satureia 
sativa,  Culina  sativa  Plinii,  and  Thymbra.  This 
low  shrub  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  has  a  warm,  aromatic, 
penetrating  taste,  and  smells  like  thyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the  warm 
stews  and  made  dishes. 

Satureia  saliva.  Sec  Satureia  hortensis. 

SATU'RNUS.  (From  the  planet  of  that 
name.)  Saturn.  The  old  chemical  name  of 
lead. 

SATYllF ASIS.  ( is,  is.  m .  ;  f rom  aarupos, 
a  satyr :  because  they  are  said  to  be  greatly 
addicted  to  venery.)  Excessive  and  violent 
desire  for  coition  in  men. 

Saty'rion.  (on,  ii.  n.  ;  from  aarupos,  a 
satyr:  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
excite  venery  if  only  held  in  the  hand.)  See 
Orchis  mascula. 

Saty'rium.  See  Orchis  mascula. 

Sauce-alone.  See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Saucer.  See  Scutella. 

Saunders.  See  Sanlalum  album. 
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Saunders,  red.  See  Pterocarpus. 

Sau'nia.  The  name  of  an  old  demulcent  I 
medicine,  prepared  with  sweet  almonds,  sugar,  I 
starch,  oil  of  almonds,  and  violet  water,  made  I 
into  square  cakes. 

Saur-kiiaut.  Cabbage  preserved  in  brine.  I 
An  article  of  food  common  in  Germany,  like  11 
our  pickled  cabbage. 

Savine.  See  Juniperus  sabina. 

Savine  ointment.  See  Ceratum  sabina;. 

Savina.  See  Juniperus  sabina. 

Savory.  See  Satureia. 

SAXI'FRAGA.  (a,  <r.  f. ;  from  sa.ru m,  a  I 
stone,  and  frango,  to  break  :  so  called  because  II 
it  was  supposed  to  be  good  against  the  stone  in  II 
the  bladder.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  II 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria ;  II 
Order,  Digynia. 

Saxifraga  alba.  See  Saxifraga  granulata. 

Saxifrage  anglica.  See  Peucedanum. 

Saxifraga  crassifolia.  The  root  of  this  II 
species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled,  by  Professor  II 
Pallas,  as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  The  systematic  II 
name  of  the  white  saxifrage.  Saxifraga  a/ba.  II 
Called,  by  Oribasius,  Besto.  Sanicula  sedum.  II 
Linnaius  describes  the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be  II 
acrid  and  pungent,  which  we  have  not  been  able  II 
to  discover :  neither  the  tubercles  of  the  root  II 
nor  the  leaves  manifest  to  the  organs  of  taste  II 
any  quality  likely  to  be  of  medicinal  use;  and,  II 
therefore,  though  this  species  of  saxifrage  has  II 
been  long  employed  as  a  popular  remedy  in 
nephritic  and  gravelly  disorders,  yet  we  do  not  || 
find,  either  from  its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  j 
any  published  instances  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  I 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  I 
superstitious  doctrine  of  signatures  suggested  the  II 
use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  good  example  of  what  II 
Linnaeus  has  termed  radix  granulata.  The 
bulbs  or  tubercles  of  such  roots  answer  an  im¬ 
portant  purpose  in  vegetation,  by  supplying  the 
plants  with  nourishment  and  moisture,  and  I 
thereby  enabling  them  to  resist  the  effects  of  that  j 
drought  to  which  the  dry  soils  they  inhabit  pe-  11 
culiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  rubra.  See  Spireea. 

Saxifraga  vulgaris.  See  Peucedanum. 

Saxifrage.  See  Saxifraga. 

Saxifrage,  burnet.  See  Pimpinella. 

Saxifrage,  English.  See  Peucedanum. 

Saxifrage,  meadow.  See  Peucedanum. 

Saxifrage,  white.  See  Saxifraga. 

Saxon  blue.  See  Blue,  Saxon. 

Saxo'nicus  fu'i.vis.  A  powder  formerly  in  II 
vogue  as  an  alexipharmic.  It  consisted  ot  the  U 
roots  of  wild  and  cultivated  angelica,  of  vince-  U 
toxicum,  marsh-mallow,  polypody  of  the  oak,  II 
nettle,  and  valerian,  with  the  bark  of  mezereon  H 
root,  and  seeds  of  herb  Paris. 

SCAB.  A  hard  substance  covering  super-  II 
ficial  ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a  concretion  of  II 
the  fluid  discharged  from  them. 

SCA'BER.  Rough  to  the  touch,  from  any  1 1 
little  rigid  inequalities:  applied  to  several  parts  U 
of  plants. 

SCA'BIES.  (es,  ci.  f. ;  from  scabo,  to  II 
scratch.)  Psora.  The  itch.  This  disease  is  II 
characterised  by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  or  of  || 
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small  vesicles,  which  arc  subsequently  inter¬ 
mixed  with,  or  terminate  in,  pustules ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  constant  and  importunate  itch¬ 
ing,  but  not  with  fever  ;  and  is  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ties  contagious.  It  appears  occasionally  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  face  only  excepted  ; 
but  most  abundantly  about  the  wrists  and 
fingers,  the  fossa  of  the  nates,  and  the  llexures 
of  the  joints. 

Among  the  varieties  which  the  disease  as¬ 
sumes,  four  have  been  distinguished  with  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy  by  the  vulgar,  who  have, 
indeed,  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  its  character ;  and  to  these 
they  have  given  the  epithets  of  rank,  watery, 
pocky,  and  scorbutic  itch.  Their  division  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Willan,  with  the  appropriate 
titles  of  papuliform,  lymphatic,  purulent,  and 
cachectic. 

1.  The  Scabies  papuliformis,  or  rank  itch, 
consists  in  an  extensive  eruption  of  minute  itch¬ 
ing  vesicles,  which  are  slightly  inflamed  and 
acuminated,  resembling  papula;  when  examined 
by  the  naked  eye.  They  commonly  arise  first 
about  the  bend  of  the  wrist  and  between  the 
fingers,  or  in  the  epigastrium  ;  on  which  parts, 
as  well  as  about  the  axilla;  and  nates,  and  in 
the  flexures  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  they 
are  at  all  periods  most  numerous,  and  often  in¬ 
termixed  with  a  few  phlyzacious  pustules,  con¬ 
taining  a  thick  yellow  matter.  The  itching  is 
extremely  troublesome  in  this  form  of  scabies, 
more  especially  when  the  patient  becomes  warm 
after  getting  into  bed.  The  appearance  of  the 
disease  is  [modified  by  the  abrasion  of  the  tops 
of  the  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  even  of  the 
rest  of  the  skin,  by  the  frequent  scratching, 
which  cannot  be  withheld.  Hence  long  red 
lines  are  here  and  there  left ;  and  the  blood  and 
humour  concrete  upon  the  vesicles  into  little 
brown  or  blackish  scabs. 

These  mixed  appearances,  partly  belonging 
to  the  disease,  and  partly  the  resvdt  of  abrasion 
by  the  nails,  being  in  some  measure  common  to 
the  lichen  and  prurigo,  where  much  scratching 
is  also  often  employed,  render  the  diagnosis  of  the 
scabies  papuliformis  more  difficult  than  it  would 
be  from  the  mere  similarity  in  the  form  of  the 
eruption.  But,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  scabies  is  detrimental  in  the  latter  af¬ 
fections,  the  distinction  is  of  great  practical 
importance. 

With  respect  to  the  eruption  itself,  the  un¬ 
broken  elevations  in  scabies  papuliformis,  when 
carefully  examined,  are  found  to  be  vesicular, 
and  not  papular:  they  are  often  intermixed,  in 
particular  situations,  with  pustules ;  and,  when 
they  break,  are  succeeded  by  scabs :  whereas,  in 
lichen,  the  papula;  terminate  spontaneously  in 
scurfy  exfoliations.  In  scabies  the  eruption  is 
unconnected  with  any  constitutional  or  internal 
disorder,  and  the  itching  is  severe :  but  in  lichen 
there  is  commonly  some  constitutional  affection, 
and  a  tingling  sensation,  as  well  as  itching. 
The  highly  contagious  nature  of  scabies  will, 
in  many  cases,  have  already  manifested  itself, 
and  remove  all  doubt;  for  the  lichen  is  not  thus 
communicable. 

In  prurigo,  the  papulae,  where  no  friction 
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has  been  applied,  retain  the  usual  colour  of  the 
skin,  are  commonly  flatter,  or  less  acuminated, 
and  present  no  moisture  or  scab,  except  when 
their  tops  have  been  forcibly  abraded  :  they  arc 
not  particularly  numerous  in  the  parts  above 
mentioned ;  and  they  remain  long  distinctly 
papular,  without  showing  any  contagious  pro¬ 
perty. 

2.  The  Scabies  lymphatica,  or  watery  itch,  is 
distinguished  by  an  eruption  of  transparent 
vesicles,  of  a  considerable  size,  and  without  any 
inflammation  at  their  base.  They  arise  in  suc¬ 
cession,  with  intense  itching,  chiefly  round  the 
wrists,  between  the  fingers,  on  the  back  of  the 
hands,  and  on  the  feet  and  toes :  they  often 
occur,  also,  about  the  axilla?,  the  hams,  the 
bend  of  the  elbows,  and  fossa  of  the  nates,  where 
they  are  intermixed  with  pustules  :  but  they 
do  not  frequently  appear,  like  the  papuliform 
species,  over  the  breast  and  epigastrium,  nor  on 
the  thighs  and  upper  parts  of  the  arms. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  vesicles  break,  and  some 
of  them  heal,  under  the  little  scab  that  con¬ 
cretes  upon  them.  But  others  inflame,  and 
become  pustules,  which  discharge,  at  length,  a 
yellow  matter,  and  extend  into  small  ulcerated 
blotches,  over  which  a  dark  scab  is  ultimately 
formed.  —  So  that,  during  the  progress  of  the 
eruption,  all  these  appearances  are  intermixed 
with  each  other  :  the  vesicles,  and  pustules,  the 
excoriated  blotches  discharging  pus,  the  minute 
dry  scabs,  and  the  larger  ones  succeeding  the 
ulceration,  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time. 
This  circumstance  constitutes  one  of  the  points 
of  diagnosis  between  this  and  other  vesicular 
diseases. 

3.  The  Scabies  purulenta,  or  pocky  itch,  is 
often  mistaken  by  those  who  confine  their  notion 
of  the  disease  to  the  ordinary  small  and  ichorous 
vesicle  of  the  two  former  species.  The  eruption 
consists  of  distinct,  prominent,  yellow  pustules, 
which  have  a  moderate  inflammation  round 
their  bases,  and  which  maturate  and  break  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  ulcerate,  with  in¬ 
creasing  pain  and  inflammation.  These  pus- 

[  tides  commonly  appear  first,  and  attain  the 
largest  size,  on  the  hands  and  feet,  especially 
about  the  knuckles  and  roots  of  the  toes,  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  and  particularly  between  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  round  the  wrists. 
In  these  situations,  the  pustules  often  exceed 
two  lines  in  diameter,  and  assume  a  prominent 
globular  form  :  whence,  from  their  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  large  well-maturated  pustules 
of  smallpox,  and  not  from  any  allusion  to  sy¬ 
philis,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed,  the 
popular  term  pocky  has  been  applied  to  them. 
If  the  disease  continue  a  few  weeks,  the  pus¬ 
tules  begin  to  appear  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  scabies  usually  attacks,  especially 
about  the  axilla;,  on  the  back  and  shoulders, 
and  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  near  the  joints 
of  the  knee  and  elbow,  in  the  fossa  of  the 
nates,  and  sometimes,  though  of  a  smaller  size, 
even  about  the  epigastrium.  In  several  of  these 
situations,  where  the  pustules  are  largest  and 
numerous,  they  coalesce,  and  form  irregular 
blotches,  which  ulcerate  to  some  extent,  with 
hardness  and  elevation  of  the  surface ;  but  at 
4  E  4 
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length  hard  and  dry  scabs  arc  formed,  which 
adhere  tenaciously  for  a  considerable  time. 

4.  Scabies  cachectica.  This  variety  of  scabies 
exhibits,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  all  the 
appearances  which  belong  to  the  three  foregoing 
species.  It  is  occasionally,  also,  combined  with 
patches  resembling  lichen,  psoriasis,  or  impe¬ 
tigo,  especially  in  adults,  or  young  persons 
approaching  the  term  of  puberty  ;  whence  it 
assumes  an  ambiguous  character.  In  several 
instances,  this  form  of  scabies  has  been  ob¬ 
viously  contagious  in  its  double  character ;  and, 
after  the  scabious  affection  has  disappeared, 
the  impetiginous  patches  have  remained  for 
some  time,  in  a  drier  form,  and  yielded  very 
slowly  to  medicine.  For,  although  this  form 
of  scabies  does  not  so  readily  spread  by  con¬ 
tagion,  it  is  much  more  obstinate,  under  the 
use  of  remedies,  than  the  preceding. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  scabies  cachectica 
is,  that  it  often  originates,  independently  of 
contagion,  in  weakly  children,  and  also  in 
adults,  when  the  constitution  is  suffering  under 
some  chronic  malady,  or  debilitated  by  some 
previous  acute  disease ;  and,  however  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  liable  to  return  at  intervals,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  seasons,  after 
it  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  cured. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  scabies  is  con¬ 
tagion  ;  the  virus  being  communicated  by  the 
actual  contact  of  those  already  affected  with  it, 
or  of  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  ;  especially 
where  there  is  much  close  intercourse.  It 
seems  to  originate,  however,  in  crowded,  close, 
and  uncleanly  houses;  and  is,  therefore,  ex¬ 
tremely  prevalent  in  workhouses,  gaols,  and 
hospitals,  where  the  means  of  great  cleanliness 
are  not  easily  obtained,  and  is  most  easily  seen 
among  the  families  of  the  poor.  When  the 
contagion  has  been  introduced,  however,  into 
families,  where  every  attention  to  cleanliness  is 
enforced,  it  will  frequently  spread  to  all  the 
individuals,  children  and  adults,  and  continue, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  cleanliness,  until  the 
proper  remedies  are  resorted  to. 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
itch,  in  all  cases,  to  the  presence  of  a  minute 
insect,  breeding  and  burrowing  in  the  skin  ; 
while  others  have  doubted  the  existence  of  such 
an  insect.  Both  these  opinions  appear  to  be 
incorrect ;  and,  probably,  that  of  Sauvages  is 
right,  who  considers  the  insect  as  generated  only 
in  some  cases  of  scabies,  and,  therefore,  speaks  of 
a  scabies  vermicularis  as  a  separate  species. 

The  existence  of  such  an  insect,  in  some 
cases  of  scabies,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  ; 
but  the  breeding  of  these  aeari  in  the  scabious 
skin  is  a  rare  and  casual  circumstance;  and 
the  contagious  property  of  scabies  exists  in  the 
fluid  secreted  in  the  pustules,  and  not  in  the 
transference  of  insects. 

Among  the  remedies  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  scabies,  sulphur  has  long  been  deemed 
to  possess  specific  powers.  The  common  people 
treated  the  disease  with  this  substance  alone  a 
century  ago,  administering  it  internally  in  milk, 
and  applying  it  externally  in  butter.  In  the 
less  violent  degrees  of  scabies,  and  in  the  puru¬ 
lent  species  affecting  the  hands  and  wrists, 
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perhaps  no  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
this  practice.  The  latter  species,  when  it  occurs 
in  children,  is  often  readily  removed  by  the 
internal  use  of  this  medicine  alone,  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  neutral  salt,  independently  of  any 
external  application  ;  and  there  are  few  cases  of 
scabies  which  will  not  yield  to  the  steady  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  sulphur  ointment,  continued  a 
sufficient  time,  and  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected, 
nightly,  with  assiduity.  Five  or  six  applications 
are  commonly  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  inunction  for  the  space  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  oven  longer,  from  which  no  detriment 
ensues  to  the  constitution. 

The  disgusting  odour  of  the  sulphur,  how¬ 
ever,  has  led  practitioners  to  resort  to  various 
other  stimulating  applications,  some  of  which 
have  been  recommended  from  ancient  times 
for  the  cure  of  scabid  and  pruriginous  erup¬ 
tions.  Both  the  smell  and  sordid  appearance 
of  the  sulphur  ointment  may  be  in  a  consider¬ 
able  de  gree  obviated  by  the  following  com¬ 
bination  :  — 

Ik  Potasste  subcarbonatis,  ^  ss. 

Aquae  rosa;,  jj. 

Ilydrarg.  sulphurati  rubri,  5j. 

Olei  essent.  bergamot,  5ss. 

Sulphuris-sublimati, 

Adipis  suillw,  aajix.  Miscc  secundum 
artem. 

SC ABIO'SA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  scabcr, 
rough  :  so  called  from  its  rough  hairy  surface.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
scabious.  See  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

Scabiosa  arvensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  field  scabious.  This  herb, 
Scabiosa  —  corollis  qvadrijidis  radiant ibu s ;  folds 
pinnatifulis,  incisis ;  cait/c  hispido,  of  Linnaius, 
and  its  flowers,  are  sometimes  used  medicinally. 
The  whole  plant  possesses  a  bitter  and  sub¬ 
astringent  taste,  and  was  formerly  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  some  leprous  affections, 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Scabiosa  succi'sa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  dcvil’s-bit  scabious.  It  has  similar  proper¬ 
ties  with  the  preceding  species. 

Scab rFdeje.  (From  .scoter,  rough.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnams’s  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants 
with  rough  leaves,  incomplete  and  inelegant 
flow'ers. 

SCABI!  I'DEUS.  Rough:  applied  to  plants. 

SCAB  It  FT  I ES.  Roughness. 

SCA'LA.  A  ladder  or  staircase. 

Sc  at,  a  tv'mi'am.  The  superior  spiral  cavity 

of  the  cochlea.  See  Anris. 

Scala  vesti'bui.i.  The  inferior  spiral  cavity 
of  the  cochlea.  See  Anris. 

Scabl.  See  Ambustio. 

Scald-head.  See  Pcrrigo  favosa. 

SCALE.  Sr/nama.  1.  In  Natural  History, 
the  small  lamina',  called  scales,  which  cover  the 
surface  of  fishes,  serpents,  &c.,  are  appendages 
of  tin.'  cuticle  analogous  to  nails  and  horns.  In 
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fishes  they  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  mem¬ 
brane  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  in  serpents  of  a 
horny  membrane  without  earthy  matter.  Scales 
are  also  found  on  the  stems,  involucres,  and 
other  parts  of  plants. 

2.  In  Pathology,  a  lamina  of  morbid  cuticle, 
hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and  opake,  of  a  very 
small  size,  and  irregular,  often  increasing  into 
layers,  denominated  crusts.  Both  scales  and 
crusts  repeatedly  fall  oil',  and  are  reproduced  in 
a  short  time. 

SCALE  NUS.  (From  oaicaSyvos,  irregular, 
or  unequal.)  A  muscle  about  which  anato¬ 
mical  writers  have  differed  greatly  in  their  de¬ 
scriptions.  It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebra:  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
ancients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  irregular  triangle,  considered  it  as 
one  muscle.  Vesalius  and  Winslow  divide  it 
into  two,  Fallopius  and  Cowper  into  three, 
Douglas  into  four,  and  Albinus  into  five  por¬ 
tions,  which  they  describe  as  distinct  muscles. 
Without  deviating  in  the  least  from  anatomical 
accuracy,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle 
divided  into  three  portions.  The  anterior  por¬ 
tion  arises  commonly'  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  six  inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
by  as  many  short  tendons,  and,  descending  ob¬ 
liquely  outwards,  is  inserted,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  into  the  upper  side  of  the  first  rib,  near 
its  cartilage.  The  axillary  artery  passes  through 
this  portion,  and  sometimes  divides  it  into  two 
slips,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its  in¬ 
sertion.  The  middle  portion  arises,  by  distinct 
tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
four  last  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and,  descending 
obliquely  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  is 
inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  outer  and  upper 
part  of  the  first  rib,  from  its  root  to  within  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  its  cartilage.  The 
space  between  this  and  the  anterior  portion  af¬ 
fords  a  passage  to  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper 
extremities.  It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  third 
or  posterior  portion,  which  is  the  thinnest  and 
longest  of  the  three.  This  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  vertebrae  of  the  neck  by  distinct  ten¬ 
dons,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  edge  of  the 
second  rib,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  its  articulation,  by  a  broad  flat  ten¬ 
don.  The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move  the 
neck  to  one  side,  when  it  acts  singly,  or  to  bend 
it  forwards,  when  both  muscles  act ;  and,  when 
the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves  to  elevate  the  ribs, 
and  dilate  the  chest. 

Scalenus  primus.  See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  secundus.  See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  tertius.  See  Scalenus. 

Scallop.  See  Ostrca  maxima. 

SCALPE'LLUM.  (trz/z,  i.  n.  ;  from  scalpo, 
to  scratch  or  carve.)  A  scalpel  or  common  dis¬ 
secting  knife. 

Sca'i.piium.  A  denticular  raspatory,  used  in 
trepanning. 

Scaly.  See  Srpiamosus. 

SC  AMMONIUM.  ( urn,  ii .  n.  ;  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabic  word  chatnozah.)  See  Con¬ 
volvulus  scummonia. 
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Scammony.  See  Convolvulus. 

Scammony,  Montpellier.  Sec  Cynanchum 
montpeliacuni. 

SCA'NDENS.  Climbing:  applied  to  stems, 
&c.  of  plants  which  climb,  either  with  spiral 
tendrils  for  support,  or  by  adhesive  fibres  ;  as 
the  stems  of  the  Vitis  vinifera,  and  Bryonia 
dioica. 

SCA'NDIX.  (ix,  ids.  f. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  JJigynia. 

Scandix  cerefouum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  chervil.  Cerefolium.  Chccro- 
pliyllum.  Charefolium.  Chervil/inn.  Daucus 
seprimus.  Chervil.  This  plant,  Scandix  — 
seminibus  nitidis,  ovato-snbulatis ;  umbellis  ses- 
silibus,  lateratibiis,  of  Linnams,  is  a  salubrious 
culinary  herb,  sufficiently  grateful  both  to  the 
palate  and  stomach,  slightly  aromatic,  gently 
aperient,  and  diuretic. 

Scandix  ouorata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  cicely,  myrrhis,  which  possesses  vir¬ 
tues  similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See  Scan¬ 
dix  cerefolium. 

SC ATT!  A.  («,  re.  f.  ;  a  skiff,  or  cockboat : 
from  oKawTaj,  to  make  hollow,  because  formerly 
it  was  made  by  excavating  a  large  tree.)  1. 
The  cavity  of  the  external  ear,  between  the  helix 
and  antihelix. 

2.  The  name  of  a  double-headed  roller. 

SCA'PHOID.  (Scaphoides ;  front  oicacpy,  a 
little  vessel,  or  boat,  and  etSos,  resemblance.) 
Boat-like.  See  Naviculare  os. 

SCA'PULA.  («,  cc.  f. ;  from  the  Hebrew 
schipha.)  Omoplata.  Os  liomoplatce.  Scoptula. 
Epinotion.  The  shoulder-blade.  This  bone, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  a  triangular  figure, 
is  fixed,  notunlike  a  buckler,  to  the  upper,  pos¬ 
terior,  and  lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extending 
from  the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The 
anterior  and  internal  surface  is  irregularly  con¬ 
cave,  from  the  impression,  not  of  the  ribs,  as 
the  generality  of  anatomists  have  supposed,  but 
of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle.  Its  posterior  and 
external  surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into  two 
unequal  fossa:  by  a  considerable  spine,  which, 
rising  small  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
scapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader, 
as  it  approaches  the  anterior  and  superior  angle 
of  the  bone,  till  at  length  it  terminates  in  a 
broad  and  flat  process,  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
called  the  processus  acromion.  On  the  anterior 
edge  of  this  processus  acromion  we  observe  an 
oblong,  concave,  articulating  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage,  for  the  articulation  of  the  scapula 
with  the  clavicle.  At  its  lower  part  the  acro¬ 
mion  is  hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
supra  arid  infra  spinati  muscles.  'Hie  ridge  of 
the  spine  affords  two  rough  flat  surfaces,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 
Of  the  two  fossa:  into  which  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bone  is  divided  by  the  spine,  the 
superior  one,  which  is  the  smaller,  serves  to 
lodge  the  supra  spinatus  muscle ;  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  fossa,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other, 
gives  origin  to  the  infra  spinatus.  The  trian¬ 
gular  shape  of  the  scapula  leads  us  to  consider 
its  angles  and  its  sides.  The  upper  posterior 
angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  lias  so  rough  a 
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surface,  as  the  inferior  one;  but  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  three  angles  of  this  bone  is  the 
anterior  one,  which  is  of  great  thickness,  and 
formed  into  a  glenoid  cavity  of  an  oval  shape, 
the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  from  below 
upwards.  This  cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is 
furnished  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  head 
of  the  os  humeri.  The  cartilaginous  crust, 
which  surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear 
deeper  in  the  fresh  subject  than  in  the  skeleton. 
A  little  beyond  this  glenoid  cavity,  the  bone 
becomes  narrower,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  neck  ;  and  above  this  rises  a  considerable 
process,  which,  from  being  thick  at  its  origin, 
becomes  thinner,  and,  in  some  degree,  battened 
at  its  extremity.  This  process  projects  con¬ 
siderably,  and  is  curved  downwards.  From  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  beak  of  a  bird  it  is 
called  the  caracoid  process.  From  the  whole 
external  side  of  this  process  a  strong  and  broad 
ligament  is  stretched  to  the  processus  acromion, 
becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  latter 
process,  so  as  to  beofa  somewhat  triangular  shape. 
This  ligament,  and  the  two  processes  with 
which  it  is  connected,  are  evidently  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a 
luxation  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.  Of  the 
three  sides  of  the  scapula,  the  posterior  one, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  called  the  basis.  This 
side  is  turned  towards  the  vertebra.  Its  other 
two  sides  are  called  costa;.  The  superior  costa, 
which  is  the  upper  and  shortest  side,  is  likewise 
thinner  than  the  other  two,  having  a  sharp  edge. 
It  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with  the 
second  rib;  and  is  interrupted,  near  the  basis 
of  the  caracoid  process,  by  a  semicircular  niche, 
which  is  closed  by  a  ligament  that  extends  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  affords  a  passage 
to  vessels  and  nerves.  Besides  this  passage, 
there  are  other  niches  in  the  scapula  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels ;  viz.,  one  between  the 
caracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
another  between  its  neck  and  the  processus 
acromion.  The  third  side  of  the  scapula,  or  the 
inferior  costa,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  neck 
of  the  bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  reaching  from 
about  the  third  to  the  eighth  rib.  The  scapula 
has  but  very  little  cellular  substance,  and  is  of 
unequal  thickness,  being  very  thin  at  its  middle 
part,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of 
muscles,  and  having  its  neck,  the  acromion,  and 
caracoid  process  of  considerable  strength.  In 
the  foetus,  the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
together  with  its  glenoid  cavity,  acromion,  cara- 
cotd  process,  and  the  ridge  of  the  spine,  are  so 
many  epiphyses  with  respect  to  the  lest  ot  the 
bone,  to  which  they  are  not  completely  united 
till  a  considerable  time  after  birth.  The  scapula 
is  articulated  to  the  clavicle  and  os  humeri,  to 
which  last  it  serves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and,  by  alter¬ 
ing  its  position,  it  affords  a  greater  scope  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  different  motions.  It 
likewise  affords  attachment  to  a  great  number  of 
muscles,  and  posteriorly  serves  as  a  defence  to 
the  thorax. 

SCAPULA'UIA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  scapula, 
the  shoulder  bone.)  A  scapulary.  A  bandage 
for  the  shoulder  blade. 
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SCA'PULARY.  (Seapularis ;  from  scapula,  , 
the  shoulder  bone.)  Belonging  to  the  scapula; 
as  the  scapulary  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
branches  of  the  subclavian  and  axillary. 

SC  A' I’L’S.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  (TKymco,  to  lean  | 
or  rest  upon  :  because  it  rests,  as  it  were,  on  the 
root  or  base.  (?  )  )  The  scape,  or  a  stalk  which 
springs  from  the  root,  and  bears  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  but  not  the  leaves.  The  primrose  and 
cowslip  are  good  examples  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties:  — 

1.  Round ;  as  in  PI  ant  ago  major. 

2.  Angular ;  as  in  Plantago  lanceolata. 

3.  Ventricose,  hollow  at  the  bottom;  as  in 
Allium  cepa. 

4.  Flexuosc ;  as  in  Orchis flexuosa. 

5.  Two-edged;  as  Allium  angulosum. 

6.  Filiform  ;  as  Beilis  bellidioides. 

7.  Three-sided;  as  Allium  triquetrum. 

8.  Spiral;  as  Anthericum  spirale,  and  that 
wonderful  plant,  Valisneria  spiralis. 

9.  Pentagonal;  as  Ophris  paludosa. 

10.  Articulate ;  as  Statice  echioides. 

11.  Erect;  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

12.  Ascending;  in  Sisymbrium  vimineum. 

1 3.  Decimate ;  as  Astragalus  incanus. 

14.  Decumbent;  as  Potentil/a  sabacau/is. 

1 5.  Dichotomous  ;  as  Statice  tartarica. 

1 6.  Nude ;  as  Convallaria  majalis. 

17.  Leafy;  as  Ophris  insec tifera. 

18.  Bracteate ;  as  most  of  the  Orchides, 

19.  Imbricate ;  as  Tussilago  farfara. 

20.  Setaceous ;  as  Schamus  bulbosus. 

21.  Paginate;  as  Arethusa  bulbosa. 

When  several  species  of  the  same  plant  have  II 
a  scapus,  and  it  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  same  II 
species,  it  is  termed  excapus ;  as  in  Astragalus  |j 
excapus. 

Scar.  See  Cicatrix. 

SCARBOROUGH.  The  name  of  a  town  |J 
in  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its  ferruginous  springs,  jl 
There  are  two  species  of  chalybeate  water  found  )l 
in  this  spot,  and  they  differ  considerably  in  their  I 
composition,  though  they  rise  nearly  contiguous  I 
to  each  other.  The  one  is  a  simple  carbonated  li 
chalybeate,  similar  to  the  Tunbridge  water ;  the  I! 
other,  which  is  better  known  and  more  fre-  j| 
quented,  and  more  particularly  distinguished  as  I 
Scarborough  water,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  I: 
iron,  an  admixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  of  } 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  gives  it  a  purgative  I 
quality.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  ordered  are  |i 
similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham  water  is  I 
prescribed,  only  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  | 
purgative  effect  of  this  water  by  adding  similar  | 
salts.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  as  an  alterative  that  I 
this  water  can  be  employed  in  its  natural  state.  L 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  of  situation  6 
which  Cheltenham  docs  not  possess,  that  of  (I 
affording  an  opportunity  for  sea-bathing,  the  II 
use  of  which  will,  in  many  cases,  much  assist  in  II 
the  plan  of  cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for 
which  the  mineral  water  is  resorted  to. 

Scarf-skin.  See  Cutis. 

SCARIFICA'TION.  ( Scarf catio ;  from  ft 

scarijico,  to  scarify.)  A  superficial  incision  I 
made  with  a  lancet,  or  a  ehirurgical  instrument  it 
called  a  scarificator,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Ip 
away  blood,  or  letting  out  fluids,  &c. 
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SCARIFIC A/TOR.  An  instrument  used 
by  surgeons  and  cuppers  to  evacuate  blood.  It 
is  made  in  form  of  a  box,  in  which  are  fitted 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  lancets,  all  perfectly  in  the 
same  plane.  The  instrument  is  so  constructed 
that  the  depth  to  which  the  lancets  penetrate 
may  be  made  greater  or  less  at  the  option  of 
the  operator.  Immediately  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  scarificator  to  the  part,  the  lancets 
are  all,  as  it  were,  cocked  by  means  of  a  spring, 
and  all  discharged  at  the  same  time,  by  pulling 
a  kind  of  trigger,  and  thus  they  are  driven 
equally  within  the  skin.  See  Cupping, 

Scari'ola.  See  Lactuca  scariola. 

Scario/a  gallorum.  See  I.aclttca. 

SC  A' RIO  US.  Scariosus.  Applied,  in  Co¬ 
la  in/,  to  any  part  of  a  plant  which  is  thin,  dry, 
and  semi-transparent. 

SCARLATTNA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  scarlatto, 
the  Italian  for  a  deep  red.)  The  scarlet  fever. 
A  disease  characterised  by  contagious  fever,  the 
face  swelling,  and  a  scarlet  eruption  appearing 
on  the  skin  in  patches,  which,  after  three  or 
four  days,  ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the  cuti¬ 
cle.  It  has  two  species:  — 

1.  Scarlatina  simpler,  the  mild. 

2.  Scarlatina  cynanchica,  or  anginosa,  with 
ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Dr.  Willan  has  added  to  these  a  third,  called 
maligna,  which  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  same  disease  with  the  cynanche  maligna,  or 
malignant  sore  throat.  See  Tonsillitis. 

Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never  at¬ 
tacks  the  same  person  a  second  time :  more  ex¬ 
tensive  observation  has  confuted  this  opinion. 
It  seizes  persons  of  all  ages,  but  children  and 
young  persons  are  most  subject  to  it ;  and  it 
appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  met  with  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter,  than  at  any 
other  periods,  at  which  time  it  very  often  be¬ 
comes  a  prevalent  epidemic.  It  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  very  contagious  disease. 

The  malady  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  re¬ 
semblance  is  the  measles  ;  but  from  this  it  is 
generally  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  cough,  watery  eye,  running  at  the  nose,  and 
sneezing,  which  are  the  predominant  symptoms 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  measles,  but  which  do 
not  usually  attend  on  scarlet  fever,  or,  at  least, 
in  any  high  degree.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
diagnosis  is  very  difficult ;  so  much  so  that  the 
disease  almost  appears  to  be  hybrid  between 
scarlet  fever  and  measles. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  languor, 
lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and  shiver- 
ings,  alternated  by  fits  of  heat.  The  thirst  is 
considerable,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  patient  is  often 
incommoded  with  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
About  the  third  day,  the  scarlet  efflorescence 
appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom  produces, 
however,  any  remission  of  the  fever.  On  the 
departure  of  the  efflorescence,  which  usually 
continues  out  only  for  three  or  four  days,  a 
gentle  sweat  comes  on,  the  fever  subsides,  the 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin  then  falls  off  in  small 
scales,  and  the  patient  gradually  regains  his 
former  strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence,  in 
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scarlatina,  it  is,  however,  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  for  an  anasarcous  swelling  to  affect  the 
whole  body ;  but  this,  in  most  cases,  yields 
easily  to  proper  treatment.  See  Anasarca. 

Scarlatina  anginosa,  in  several  instances,  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  to  the  malignant  form.  The 
patient  is  seized,  not  only  with  a  coldness  and 
shivering,  but  likewise  with  great  languor,  de¬ 
bility,  and  sickness,  succeeded  by  heat,  nausea, 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  soreness  of  the 
throat,  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the  ton¬ 
sils,  &c. ,  a  frequent  and  laborious  breathing,  and 
a  quick  and  small  depressed  pulse.  When  the 
efflorescence  appears,  which  is  usually  on  the 
third  day,  it  brings  no  relief;  on  the  contrary, 
the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  and  fresh 
ones  arise. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  universal 
redness,  unattended,  however,  by  any  pustular 
eruption,  pervades  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
which  parts  appear  somewhat  swollen.  The 
eyes  and  nostrils  partake  likewise  more  or  less 
of  the  redness,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  former 
have  an  inflamed  appearance,  so  does  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  delirium  prevail. 

On  the  first  attack  the  fauces  are  often  much 
inflamed  ;  but  this  is  usually  soon  succeeded  by 
greyish  sloughs,  which  give  the  parts  a  speckled 
appearance,  and  render  the  breath  more  or  less 
foetid.  The  patient  is  often  cut  off  in  a  few 
days :  and,  even  if  he  recovers,  it  will  be  by 
slow  degrees  ;  dropsical  swellings,  or  tumours 
of  the  parotid  and  other  glands,  slowly  sup¬ 
purating,  being  very  apt  to  follow. 

Scarlatina  maligna.  The  symptoms  at  first 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  - 
but  some  of  the  following  peculiarities  are  after¬ 
wards  observable  :  —  The  pulse  is  small,  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  irregular  ;  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  black  incrustation  ;  a 
dull  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dark  red  flushing 
of  the  cheeks,  deafness,  delirium,  or  coma  ;  the 
breath  is  extremely  foetid  ;  the  respiration  rat¬ 
tling  and  laborious,  partly  from  viscid  phlegm 
clogging  the  fauces ;  the  deglutition  is  con¬ 
stricted  and  painful ;  and  there  is  a  fulness  and 
livid  colour  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the 
head.  Ulcerations  are  observed  on  the  tonsils 
and  adjoining  parts,  covered  with  dark  sloughs, 
and  surrounded  by  a  livid  base;  and  the  tongue 
is  often  so  tender  as  to  be  excoriated  by  the 
slightest  touch.  An  acrid  discharge  flows  from 
the  nostrils,  causing  soreness,  or  chaps,  nay  even 
blisters,  about  the  nose  and  lips ;  the  fluid  dis¬ 
charged  being  at  first  thin,  but  afterwards  thick 
and  yellowish.  The  rash  is  usually  faint,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  irregular  patches,  and  it  presently 
changes  to  a  dark  or  livid  red  colour  :  it 
appears  late,  is  very  uncertain  in  its  duration 
and  often  intermixed  with  petechias :  it  some¬ 
times  disappears  suddenly  a  few  hours  after  it  is 
formed,  and  comes  out  again  at  the  expiration 
of  two  or  three  days.  In  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  where  petechia:,  and  other  symptoms 
characteristic  of  putrescency,  are  present,  h;e- 
morrhages  frequently  break  forth  from  the  nose 
mouth,  and  other  parts. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in  health 
the  fiery  redness  abates  gradually,  and  is  sue- 
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ceeded  by  a  brown  colour,  the  skin  becomes 
rough,  and  peels  oil’  in  small  scales,  the  tume¬ 
faction  subsides,  and  health  is  gradually  re¬ 
stored.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  to  termi¬ 
nate  fatally,  the  febrile  symptoms  run  very  high 
from  the  first  of  its  attack,  the  skin  is  intensely 
hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  but 
small,  great  thirst  prevails,  the  breath  is  very 
fetid,  tlie  efflorescence  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  second  day,  or  sooner,  and  about  the 
third  or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed  with 
large  livid  spots;  and  a  high  degree  of  delirium 
ensuing,  or  haemorrhages  breaking  out,  the 
patient  is  cut  off  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day. 
In  some  cases  a  severe  purging  arises,  which 
never  fails  to  prove  fatal.  Some  again,  where 
the  symptoms  do  not  run  so  high,  instead  of 
recovering,  as  is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin 
begins  to  regain  its  natural  colour,  become 
dropsical,  fall  into  a  kind  of  lingering  way,  and 
are  carried  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina,  in  its  inflammatory  form,  is  not 
usually  attended  with  danger,  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  delirium  sometimes  prevails 
for  a  day  or  two ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it 
passes  into  a  malignant  form  by  a  very  rapid 
transition,  so  that  it  cannot  at  any  time  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  entirely  divested  of  danger.  On 
dissection  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease,  the 
fauces  are  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  gangren¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  trachea  and  larynx  are  likewise  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  and  lined  with  a  viscid 
fetid  matter.  In  many  instances,  the  inflam¬ 
matory  affection  extends  to  the  lungs  them¬ 
selves.  Large  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  neck,  occasioned  by  an  absorption  of 
the  acrid  matter  poured  out  in  the  fauces,  are  now 
and  then  to  be  found.  The  same  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  which  are  to  be  met  witli  in  putrid  fever 
present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  will  differ  according 
to  the  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  scarlatina 
simplex  little  is  required,  except  clearing  the 
bowels,  and  observing  the  antiphlogistic  regi¬ 
men.  15 ut  where  the  throat  is  affected,  and 
the  fever  runs  higher,  more  active  means  be¬ 
come  necessary,  varying  according  to  the  type 
of  this,  whether  synoehial  or  typhoid.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  we  may  begin  by  exhibiting  a  nauseating 
emetic,  which,  besides  its  effect  on  the  fever, 
may  be  useful  in  checking  inflammation  in  the 
throat ;  and  occasionally  the  repetition  of  such 
a  remedy,  after  a  time,  may  answer  a  good 
purpose:  but  commonly  it  will  be  better  to 
follow  up  the  first  by  some  cathartic  remedy  of 
sufficient  activity.  Then,  so  long  as  the  strength 
will  allow,  we  may  endeavour  to  moderate  the 
fever  by  mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations, 
or  other  medicines  promoting  the  several  secre¬ 
tions,  by  steadily  pursuing  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  occasionally  applying  cold  water 
to  the  skin,  when  this  is  very  hot  and  dry. 
Sometimes  severe  inflammation  in  the  tlnoat, 
at  an  early  period,  may  render  it  advisable  to 
apply  a  few  leeches  externally,  or  blisters  be¬ 
hind  the  ears;  and  gargles  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
the  mineral  acids,  ivc.  should  be  used  from 
time  to  time.  15ul  where  the  disorder  exhibits 
the  typhoid  character,  with  ulcers  in  the  tlnoat, 
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I  tending  perhaps  to  gangrene,  it  is  necessary  to 
I  support  the  system  by  a  nutr  ious  diet,  with  a  k 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  tonic  or  stimu-  L 
lant  medicines,  as  the  cinchona,  calumba,  am-  L 
monia,  capsicum,  &c. ;  the  acids  will  also  be 
j  very  proper,  from  their  antiseptic  as  well  as  I 
tonic  power  ;  and  stimulant  antiseptic  gargles  j 
should  be  frequently  employed,  as  the  mineral 
acids  sufficiently  diluted,  with  the  addition  of 
tincture  of  myrrh,  or  these  mixed  with  decoc-  l 
tion  of  bark,  &c.  Besides  the  general  measures,  L 
thus  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  I 
disease,  particularly  alarming  symptoms  may  re-  1 
quire  to  be  palliated  ;  as  vomiting  by  the  eff'er-  J 
vescing  draught,  and  occasionally  a  blister  to 
the  stomach,  if  there  be  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  1 

diarrhoea,  by  small  doses  of  opium,  &c.  The 
management  of  these,  however,  as  well  as  of  I; 
the  dropsical  swellings,  and  other  sequels  of  hi 
the  disease,  will  be  understood  from  what  is 
said  under  those  heads  respectively. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Scarlatina. 

Scarred.  See  Cicatrisatus. 

SCKLOTY'ItBE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  tnceXos, 
the  leg,  and  t vp6r),  tumult,  disturbance.)  The  II 
name  of  a  disease,  described  by  Galen  as  a  species 
of  atony  or  paralysis,  in  which  a  man  is  incapable  I 
of  walking  straight  on,  and  is  turned  round  to  jil 
the  left  when  the  right  leg  is  put  forward,  and  ij 
to  the  right  when  the  left  is  put  forward,  or  jj 
alternately.  Sometimes  he  is  incapable  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  foot,  and  hence  drags  it  awkwardly,  as  U 
those  that  are  climbing  up  steep  cliffs.  This  Ij 
disease  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  Ij 
with  chorea.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  symp-  Ij 
tomatic  of  scurvy.  According  to  some  critics, 
the  word  scelotyrbc,  as  used  by  Pliny,  is  syno-  Ij 
nymous  with  scurvy.  Sauvages  makes  scelotyrbc  Ij 
an  order  of  diseases,  including  chorea,  shaking 
palsy,  and  three  other  species. 

Scheele’s  green.  Arsenite  of  copper,  used  |j 
as  a  pigment. 

Schkelium.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Ij 
metal  more  generally  called  Tungsten,  because  |j 
Scheele  discovered  the  tungstic  acid  from  which  || 
it  is  obtained. 

Schinelje'um.  (From  rr^icos,  niastich,  and  |j 
eXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  mastich. 

SCI1 1'N US.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  |j 
Terebinthina:. 

Schinus  mulli.  The  plant  which  yields  the  || 
Peruvian  mastich,  of  which  it  is  so  full  that  the  || 
resinous  juice  flows  from  the  leaves  spon-  ij 
taneously,  especially  after  rain,  diffusing  a  j| 
delightful  fragrance.  A  kind  of  wine  is  made  li 
from  the  berries  of  the  plant.  The  specific 
name  is  sometimes  improperly  written  moltc  |J 
instead  of  mulli. 

Schneider’s  membrane.  (So  called  from  its  I 
discoverer.)  See  Membra na  Schneiderma. 

Schcenan'thus.  (as,  i.  m. ;  from  ir^oivos,  a  |( 
rush,  and  avQos,  a  flower.)  See  Andropogon  H 
scluvnant/cus. 

Schcenolagu'rus.  (From  a\oivos,  a  rush,  jj 
Xayws,  a  hare,  and  ovpa,  a  tail :  so  called  from  | 
its  resemblance  to  a  hare’s  tail.)  Hare’s  tail,  jj 
the  Trifulium  arvensc. 

SCIA'TIC.  ( Sciaticas ;  from  ischiaticus.)  |f 
Belonging  to  the  ischium. 
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Sciatic  artery.  See  Ischiadic  artery. 

Sciatic  nerve.  See  Sacrosciatic  nerve. 

Sciatic  notch.  See  Innominatum  os. 

SCIA'TICA.  Two  very  different  diseases 
have  been  confounded  under  this  name,  —  rheu¬ 
matism  or  rheumatic  gout  in  the  hip-joint,  and 
neuralgia  of  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve. 

Sciatica  cresses.  See  Lepidium  iberis. 

SCI'LLA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  tr/ciAAoj,  to  dry: 
so  called  from  its  property  of  drying  up 
humours.)  ].  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Ilerandria ; 
Order,  J1  lonogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  medicinal 
squill.  See  Scilla  maritime. 

Scilla  Hispanic  a.  The  Spanish  squill. 

Scili.a  jiaritima.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  squill :  called,  also,  Ornithogalum 
maritimum.  Pancratium.  Squilla.  Scilla  — 
nudiflora,  bracteis  refractis,  of  Linnaeus.  A 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  growing  on 
the  sea-coast.  The  red-rooted  variety  has  been 
supposed  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  white, 
and  is  therefore  still  preferred  for  medicinal  use. 
The  root  of  the  squill,  which  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  a  medicine  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained  its  character 
ever  since,  as  to  be  deservedly  in  great  estimation 
and  of  very  frequent  use  at  this  time,  seems  to 
manifest  a  poisonous  quality  to  several  animals. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Hil- 
lefield,  Bergius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimony 
is  so  great  that,  even  if  much  handled,  it  ex- 
ulcerates  the  skin;  and  if  given  in  large  doses, 
and  frequently  repeated,  it  not  only  excites 
nausea,  tormina,  and  violent  vomiting,  but  it  has 
been  known  to  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine 
hypercatharsis,  cardialgia,  htemorrhoids,  con¬ 
vulsions,  with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gangrene 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  as  many  of  the 
active  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  by  inju¬ 
dicious  administration,  become  equally  delete¬ 
rious,  these  effects  of  the  scilla  do  not  derogate 
from  its  medicinal  virtues :  on  the  contrary,  we 
feel  ourselves  fully  warranted,  says  Dr.  Wood- 
ville,  in  representing  this  drug,  under  proper 
management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  constitu¬ 
tions,  to  be  a  medicine  of  great  practical  utility 
and  real  importance  in  the  cure  of  many  obstinate 
diseases.  The  acrimony  of  the  squill,  like  that 
of  the  arum,  seems  to  depend  on  some  unknown 
volatile  principle,  and  is  entirely  dissipated  if 
the  drug  be  long  kept  or  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature.  According  to  Vogel’s  analysis, 
squill  consists  of  gum,  a  bitter  principle,  named 
scilliline,  tannin,  citrate  of  lime,  saccharine 
matter,  and  woody  fibre.  Its  effects,  as  stated 
by  Bergius,  are  incidens,  diuretica,  emetica, 
subpurgans,  hydragoga,  expcctorans,  emmen- 
agoga.  In  dropsical  cases  it  has  long  been 
esteemed  the  most  certain  and  effectual  diuretic 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  in  asth¬ 
matic  affections,  or  dyspnoea,  occasioned  by  the 
lodgment  of  tenacious  phlegm,  it  has  been  the 
expectorant  usually  employed.  The  squill, 
especially  in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  to  prove  emetic  ;  and  it  sometimes 
acts  on  the  intestines,  and  becomes  purgative; 
hut,  when  these  operations  take  place,  the 
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medicine  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  blood¬ 
vessels  and  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  deprived 
of  its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to  be  obtained 
by  giving  the  squill  in  smaller  doses,  repeated  at 
more  distant  intervals,  or  by  the  joining  of  an 
opiate  to  this  medicine,  which  was  found  by 
Dr.  Cullen  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
doctor  further  observes,  that,  from  a  continued 
repetition  of  thesquill,  the  dose  maybe  gradually 
increased,  and  the  interval  of  its  exhibitions 
shortened  ;  and  when,  in  this  way,  the  dose  comes 
to  be  tolerably  large,  the  opiate  may  be  most 
conveniently  employed  to  direct  the  operation  of 
the  squill  more  certainly  to  the  kidneys.  In 
cases  of  dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effusion 
of  water  into  the  cavities,  and  therefore  less  water 
goes  to  the  kidneys,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
neutral  salt,  accompanying  the  squill,  may  be  of 
use  in  determining  this  fluid  more  certainly 
to  the  kidneys  ;  and,  whenever  it  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  takes  this  course,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  always  useful,  and  generally  safe, 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  squills,  to  increase 
the  usual  quantity  of  drink. 

The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  some 
mercurial ;  and  the  less  purgative  preparations 
of  mercury,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  are 
best  adapted  to  this  purpose  :  he  therefore  re¬ 
commends  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  as 
being  more  proper  than  any  other,  because  most 
diuretic.  Where  the  prims  via:  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  oppressed 
with  viscid  phlegm,  this  medicine  is  likewise  in 
general  estimation. 

As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucus  in  the 
follicles,  but  also  to  excite  a  more  copious  se¬ 
cretion  of  it  from  the  lungs,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  congestion  upon  which  the  difficulty  of 
respiration  very  generally  depends.  Therefore, 
in  all  pulmonic  affections,  excepting  only  those 
of  actual  or  violent  inflammation,  ulcer,  and 
spasm,  the  squill  lias  been  experienced  to  be  a 
useful  medicine.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
squills  are,  a  conserve,  dried  squills,  a  syrup, 
and  vinegar,  and  oxymel,  and  pills.  Practition¬ 
ers  have  not,  however,  confined  themselves  to 
these.  When  this  root  was  intended  as  a  diuretic, 
it  has  most  commonly  been  used  in  powder,  as 
being,  in  this  state,  less  disposed  to  nauseate 
the  stomach  ;  and  to  the  powder  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  add  neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals 
of  tartar,  especially  if  the  patient  complained  of 
much  thirst  :  others  recommend  calomel  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  squills  less  offensive 
to  the  stomach,  it  has  been  usual  to  conjoin  an 
aromatic.  The  dose  of  dried  squills  is  from 
one  to  four  or  six  grains  once  a  day,  or  half 
this  quantity  twice  a  day ;  afterwards  to  be 
regulated  according  to  its  effects.  The  dose 
of  the  other  preparations  of  this  drug,  when 
fresh,  should  be  five  times  this  weight ;  for  this 
root  looses  in  the  process  of  drying  four  fifths  of 
its  original  weight,  and  this  loss  is  merely  a 
watery  exhalation. 

Scilla  nutans.  This  plant  was,  until  very 
lately,  called  llyacinlhus  non  scriptu:  ».  It  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  blue-bells,  and  is 
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common  in  our  hedges  in  spring.  The  roots 
are  bulbous ;  the  flowers  agreeably  scented. 
Galen  considered  the  root  as  a  remedy  in  jaun¬ 
dice.  It  is  ranked  among  the  astringents,  but 
of  very  inferior  power. 

Scilu'tes.  (From  <tk tAAa,  the  squill.)  A 
wine  impregnated  with  squills. 

SCI'LLITINE.  Scillitina.  A  white,  trans¬ 
parent,  acrid  substance,  extracted  by  Vogel  from 
squills. 

SCI'NCUS.  (ms,  i.  m. ;  CKiyyos,  from  slier/ ue, 
Hebrew.)  The  skink.  This  amphibious  animal 
is  of  the  lizard  kind,  and  caught  about  the  Nile, 
and  thence  brought  dried  into  this  country, 
remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  varnished. 
The  flesh  of  the  animal,  particularly  of  the  belly, 
has  been  said  to  be  diuretic,  alexipharmic, 
aphrodisiac,  and  useful  in  leprous  disorders. 

Scirrho'ma.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  from  mappuai,  to 
harden.)  See  Scirrhus. 

SC  I'll  RHUS.  ( us,'i .  m.  ;  from  OKippoco,  to 
harden.)  Scirrhoma.  Scirrhosis.  This  term  has 
been  applied  to  any  very  hard  glandular  tumour, 
but  it  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  early  or 
occult  stage  of  cancer.  See  Cancer. 

SCITAMINE'US.  (From  scilamentum,  a 
dainty :  so  called  because  they  are  warm  cor¬ 
dial  luxuries.)  Scitamineous :  dainty.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  several  plants  which  are  considered  as 
dainties. 

ScitamineLe.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnaaus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  those  which  have  an  herb¬ 
aceous  stalk,  broad  leaves,  and  the  germen  ob¬ 
tusely  angled  under  an  irregular  corolla ;  as 
Amomum,  Canna,  Musa,  &c. 

SC  LA' RE  A.  (a,  a.  f . ;  from  mcAripos, 
hard  :  because  its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry.) 
Blanch.  See  Salvia  sclarea. 

Sclarea  hispanica.  See  Salvia  sclarea. 

SCLEllI'ASIS.  (From  oicAypow,  to  harden.) 
Scleroma.  Sclerosis.  A  hard  tumour  or  indu¬ 
ration  ;  a  scirrhus. 

SCLE  RO PH  T H  A'LMI  A.  (a,  <v.  f.  ; 

from  mcAypos,  hard, and  orpQaApos,  the  eye.)  A 
dry  painful  state  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  ac¬ 
companied  with  swelling  and  hardness. 

Sclerosarcoma.  (From  aicXripos,  hard,  and 
aapicoopa,  a  fleshy  tumour.)  A  hard  fleshy  ex¬ 
crescence. 

Sclerosis.  See  Scleriasis. 

SCLERO'TIC.  ( Scleroticus  ;  from  mc\r)pou, 
to  harden.)  Hard:  applied  to  a  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Sclerotic  coat.  Tunica  sclerotica.  Mem- 
brana  sclerotica.  Sclerotis.  The  membrane  of 
the  eye,  situated  immediately  under  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  Sec  Oculus. 

Sclerotis.  See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Sclotetaria  aqua.  (From  sclopetum,  a 
gun  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
healing  gun-shot  wounds.)  1  he  arquebusade 
water  has  been  so  called.  See  Eau  d’arr/uebusade. 

Sclopetopla'ga.  (a,  <c.  f.  ;  from  sclopetum, 
a  gun,  and  plaga,  a  wound. )  A  gun-shot  wound. 

SCOLI'ASIS.  (From  oicoAiou,  to  twist.) 
A  distortion  of  the  spine. 

Scolloped.  See  Crenalus. 

SCOLOl’AX.  («.r,  acis.  f.)  A  genus  of 
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birds  of  the  order  i^rallcc.  It  includes  curlews 
and  woodcocks. 

Scolopax  gallina'go.  The  common  snipe. 
The  flesh  of  this  bird  approaches  that  of  the 
woodcock  in  flavour,  but  is  reckoned  less  di¬ 
gestible. 

Scolopax  rustFcola.  The  woodcock.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  tender  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
but  the  entrails,  which  generally  come  to  table, 
sometimes  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

Scolope'ndria.  (a,  a.  f.)  See  Asplenium 
ccteruch. 

SCOLOPE'NDltlUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
oicoAoTm/Spa,  the  earwig  :  so  called  because  its 
leaves  resemble  the  earwig.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryplogamia ;  Order, 
Filices.  Ilart’s-tongue,  spleenwort. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare.  Phyllitis.  Lin¬ 
gua  cervina.  Scolopendrium.  Asplenium  sco¬ 
lopendrium.  niecknium  linguifolium.  This 
indigenous  plant,  Asplenium  — ■ frondibus  simpli- 
cibus,  cordalo  lingulatis,  integerrimis ;  stipitibus 
hirsutis,  of  Linnams,  grows  on  most  shady 
banks,  walls,  &c.  It  lias  a  slightly  astringent 
and  mucilaginous  sweetish  taste.  When  fresh, 
and  rubbed,  it  imparts  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Ilart’s-tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  five  capil¬ 
lary  herbs,  was  formerly  much  used  to  strengthen 
the  viscera,  restrain  haemorrhages  and  alvine 
fluxes,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  demul¬ 
cents  and  pectorals. 

ScOLorOMACHJE'Riujr.  (From  rrKoAama!-,  the 
woodcock,  and  paxaipa,  a  knife :  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like  a  wood¬ 
cock’s  bill.)  An  incision-knife. 

Sco'lymus.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  cmoAos,  a  thorn: 
so  named  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  See  Cinara 
scolymus. 

SCO'MBER.  (er,bri.  m.  SuopSpos.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  order  Thoracici. 

Scomber  scomber.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  mackarel,  a  beautiful  fish  of  easy 
digestion,  which  frequents  our  shore,  in  vast 
shoals,  between  the  months  of  April  and  July. 

Scomber  thynnus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tunny-fish,  which  frequents  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  though  a  coarse  fish, 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  is  still  considered  a  delicacy  by  some. 

Scopa  regia.  See  Iiuscus  aculeatus. 

SCORBU'TUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  schorboet , 
Germ.)  Porphyra  of  Dr.  Good.  The  scurvy. 
A  disease  characterised  by  extreme  debility  ; 
complexion  pale  and  bloated;  spongy  gums; 
livid  spots  on  the  skin ;  breath  offensive;  (ede¬ 
matous  swellings  in  the  legs;  haemorrhages ; 
foul  ulcers;  foetid  urine;  and  extremely  of¬ 
fensive  stools.  The  scurvy  is  a  disease  of  an 
adynamic  character,  much  more  prevalent  in 
cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  which 
chiefly  affects  sailors,  and  such  as  are  shut  up 
in  besieged  places,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 
their  being  deprived  of  fresh  provisions,  and  a 
due  quantity  of  ascescent  food,  assisted  by  the 
prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  by  such 
other  causes  as  depress  the  nervous  energy,  as 
intemperance,  confinement,  want  of  exercise, 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue, 
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madness,  despondency,  &c.  These  several  dc- 
Ibilitating  causes,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  diet 
iconsisting  principally  of  salted  or  putrescent 
(food,  will  be  sure  to  produce  this  disease.  It 
•seems,  however,  to  depend  more  on  a  defect  of 
mourishment  than  on  a  vitiated  state ;  and  the 
treason  that  salted  provisions  are  so  productive 
iof  the  scurvy  is,  most  probably,  because  they 
rare  drained  of  their  nutrious  juices,  which  are 
icxtracted  and  run  off  in  brine.  As  the  disease 
iis  apt  to  become  pretty  general  amongst  the 
icrew  of  a  ship  when  it  has  once  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
iof  a  contagious  nature ;  but  the  conjecture  seems 
fl>y  no  means  well  founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood  has 
ibeen  assigned  as  its  proximate  cause.  It  has 
Ibeen  contended,  by  some  physicians,  that  the 
primary  morbid  affection  in  this  disease  is  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  solids,  arising  principally 
from  the  want  of  aliment.  The  scurvy  comes 
on  gradually,  with  heaviness,  weariness,  and 
unwillingness  to  move  about,  together  with  de¬ 
jection  of  spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength, 
and  debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress, 
the  countenance  becomes  sallow  and  bloated, 
respiration  is  hurried  on  the  least  motion,  the 
teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  are  spongy,  the 
breath  is  very  offensive,  livid  spots  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  old  wounds,  which 
have  been  long  healed  up,  break  out  afresh, 
severe  wandering  pains  are  felt,  particularly  by 
night,  the  skin  is  dry,  the  urine  small  in  quan¬ 
tity,  turning  blue  vegetable  infusions  to  a  green 
colour ;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and, 
towards  the  last,  intermitting ;  but  the  intel¬ 
lect  is,  for  the  most  part,  clear  and  distinct. 
By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the  dis¬ 
ease,  in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a  most  wretched 
appearance.  The  joints  become  swelled  and 
stiff,  the  tendons  of  the  legs  are  rigid  and  con¬ 
tracted,  general  emaciation  ensues,  haemor- 
rhages  break  forth  from  different  parts,  foetid  eva¬ 
cuations  are  discharged  by  stool,  and  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  or  dysentery  arises,  which  soon  terminates 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or 
where  the  person  has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  remote  causes  before  enume¬ 
rated,  is  unattended  by  any  violent  symptoms : 
slight  blotches,  witli  scaly  eruptions  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  a  sponginess  of  the  gums, 
are  the  chief  ones  to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event  of 
the  disease,  we  are  to  be  directed  by  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  by  the  situation  of  the  patient 
with  respect  to  a  vegetable  diet,  or  other  proper 
substitutes,  by  his  former  state  of  health,  and 
by  his  constitution  having  been  impaired  by 
previous  diseases  or  otherwise. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  discovered 
the  blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved  state.  The 
thorax  usually  contains  more  or  less  of  a  watery 
fluid,  which,  in  many  cases,  possesses  so  high  a 
degree  of  acrimony  as  to  excoriate  the  hands 
by  coming  in  contact  with  it;  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  contains  the  same  kind  of  fluid  ;  the 
lungs  are  black  and  putrid  ;  and  the  heart  itself 
has  been  found  in  a  similar  state,  with  its  cavity 
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filled  with  a  corrupted  fluid.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  epiphyses  have  been  found  divided 
from  the  bones,  the  cartilages  separated  from 
the  ribs,  and  several  of  the  bones  themselves 
dissolved  by  caries.  The  brain  seldom  shows 
any  disease. 

In  the  cure  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
scurvy  much  more  is  to  be  done  by  regimen 
than  by  medicines,  obviating,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  several  remote  causes  of  the  disease,  but 
particularly  providing  the  patient  with  a  more 
wholesome  diet,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fresh 
vegetables ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  those 
articles  arc  especially  useful  which  contain  a 
native  acid,  as  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Where 
these  cannot  be  procured,  various  substitutes 
have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  best  appear  to 
be  the  inspissated  juices  of  the  same  fruits,  or 
the  crystallised  citric  acid.  Vinegar,  saur-kraut, 
and  farinaceous  substances,  made  to  undergo 
the  acetous  fermentation,  have  likewise  been 
used  with  much  advantage  :  also  brisk  ferment¬ 
ing  liquors,  as  spruce-beer,  cider,  and  the  like. 
Formerly  many  plants  of  the  class  Tetradyna- 
mia,  as  mustard,  horse-radish,  &c.,  likewise 
garlic,  and  others  of  a  stimulant  quality,  pro¬ 
moting  the  secretions,  were  much  relied  upon, 
and,  no  doubt,  proved  useful  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  spongy  state  of  the  gums  may  be 
remedied  by  washing  the  mouth  with  some  of 
the  mineral  acids  sufficiently  diluted,  or  perhaps 
mixed  with  the  decoction  of  cinchona.  The 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  which  remains  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  warm  bath  and  friction  with  the 
flesh  brush :  in  hot  climates  the  earth  bath  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  very  efficacious. 

Sco'r niu.u.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  oicopooov, 
garlic:  so  called  because  it  smells  like  garlic.) 
See  Teucrium  scordium. 

SCO'RIiE.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  aiccap,  excre¬ 
ment.  )  Dross.  The  refuse  or  useless  parts  of 
any  substance. 

Scoao'noriiAsuM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  aKopuSor, 
garlic,  and  irpaoov,  the  leek.)  The  wild  garlic, 
a  species  of  allium. 

SCOTIODUM.  (um,  i.  n.  A?ro  too  tricojp 
obeli',  from  its  filthy  smell.)  Garlic. 

Scorpioi'des.  (From  UKopmos,  a  scorpion, 
and  etSos,  a  likeness:  so  called  because  its 
leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.)  The 
Myosurus  scorpioides. 

SCORPI  Li'RUS.  (From  mcopirtos,  a  scor¬ 
pion,  and  ovpa,  a  tail.)  I.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadclphia ;  Order, 
Decandria. 

2.  See  Myosurus  scorpioides. 

SCOUZONE'RA.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  from  scurzo, 
an  old  Spanish  word  for  a  viper :  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  to  be  effectual  against  the  bite 
of  all  venomous  animals.)  I.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  tvqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  viper’s- 
grass.  See  Scorzonera  humilis. 

SconzoNEiiA  hispanica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  esculent  viper’s-grass.  Serpentaria 
hispanica.  The  root  ot  this  plant  is  mostly 
sold  for  that  of  the  humilis. 

Scokzoneka  humilis,  The  systematic  name 
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of  the  officinal  viper’s-grass.  Goat's-grass. 
Viper’s-grass.  Escorzonera.  Viperaria.  The 
roots  of  this  plant,  Scorzonera —  caule  subnudo, 
unijloro  i  foliis  lato-lanceolaiis,  nervosis,  planis, 
of  Linnceus,  have  been  sometimes  employed 
medicinally  as  alexipharmics,  and  in  hypochon¬ 
driacal  disorders  and  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
The  Scorzonera  liispanica  mostly  supplies  the  : 
shops;  the  root  of  which  is  esculent,  oleraceous, 
and,  against  diseases,  inefficacious. 

SCOTODl'NUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  <tkoto$ivos, 
from  (tkotos ,  darkness,  and  Sivos,  a  giddiness.) 
Scotodinia.  Scotoma.  Scotodinos.  Scotodinc.  { 
Giddiness,  with  impaired  sight.  This  may 
arise  from  some  disease  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  | 
most  commonly  symptomatic  of  disorder  of  the  ! 
digestive  organs.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  ! 
with  ringing  in  the  ears. 

Scoto'ma.  See  Scotodinus. 

SC RO BICUL A'TUS.  (From  scrobiculus, 
a  little  ditch,  or  furrow.)  Hollowed,  having 
deep  round  foramina.  Applied  to  parts  of  I 
plants,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Helianthus  an¬ 
nul!  s. 


SCROBI'CULUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive 
of  scrobs,  a  ditch.)  A  hollow  :  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  is  called  scrobiculus  cordis. 

Scho'fa.  The  sow.  See  Sus  scrofa. 

SCRO'FULA.  (a,  re.  f.)  The  Greeks  de¬ 
nominated  this  disease  x°‘Pas  '>  die  nosologists 
of  recent  times,  scrofula:  thus  literally  trans¬ 
lating  the  Greek,  and  importing  swine  evil, 
swine  swellings,  from  a  notion  that  pigs  were 
particularly  subject  to  this  disease.  Scrofula  is 
a  disease  very  difficult  to  define  :  it  consists  in 
hard  indolent  tumours  of  the  conglobate  glands 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  in 
the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and  under  the  chin, 
which,  after  a  time,  suppurate  and  degenerate 
into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white 
curdled  matter,  somewhat  resembling  the  coagu- 
lum  of  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most 
usually  between  the  third  and  seventh  year  of 
the  child’s  age;  but  it  may  arise  at  any  period 
between  this  and  the  age  of  puberty ;  after 
which  it  seldom  makes  its  first  attack. 


Scrofula  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  in  climates 
which  are  moist,  lather  cold,  and  very  change¬ 
able,  like  those  of  England  and  Holland,  while  j 
it  is  rare  in  hot  climates,  and  in  very  cold  ones, 
where  the  air  is  generally  dry. 

The  scrofulous  diathesis,  when  strongly  | 
marked,  is  generally  indicated  by  certain  ex-  | 
ternal  peculiarities  of  appearance.  The  greater 
part  of  scrofulous  persons  have  a  fair  and  soft  ] 
skin,  and  fine  rosy  complexion,  large  blue 
eyes,  and  a  tumid  upper  lip  ;  their  constitution  | 
is  languid  and  yet  irritable  ;  the  muscles  are  [ 
slender  and  deficient  in  tone,  and  there  is  a 
general  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes,  j 
indicated  by  a  disposition  to  catarrh,  diarrhoea, 
ophthalmia,  &e.  A  smaller  class  of  scrofulous  j 
individuals  are  characterised  by  a  dark  sallow 
complexion,  black  hair,  a  harsh  skin,  and  a  . 
tol  pid  constitution.  This  rarer  aspect  of  scro¬ 
fula  is  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  its  worst 
forms;  and  the  disease,  when  it  appears  in  such 
subjects,  is  very  inveterate  and  intractable.  | 


|  Although  scrofula  be  most  frequently  met  with 
J  in  one  or  other  of  the  constitutions  just  noticed, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  nor  is  there 
i  any  variety  of  temperament  or  habit  exempt 
from  its  attacks. 


Scrofula  is  by  no  means  a  contagious  disease, 
but,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  of  an  hereditary  nature, 
and  is  often  entailed  by  parents  on  their  chil¬ 
dren.  There  arc,  indeed,  some  practitioners 
who  wholly  deny  that  this  or  any  other  disease 
can  be  acquired  by  hereditary  transmission; 
but  that  a  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or 
predisposition  in  the  constitution  of  some  dis¬ 
eases,  may  extend  from  both  father  and  mother 
to  their  offspring's  very  clearly  proved. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  scrofula,  and  the  person  happens  to 
contract  a  venereal  taint,  this  frequently  excites 
into  action  the  causes  of  the  former  as  soon  as 
the  virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.  Ur.  Cullen 
supposed  scrofula  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  lymphatic  system.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  proximate  cause  of  scrofula, 
the  most  certain  indication  of  its  existence  is 
the  deposition  of  that  kind  of  morbid  matter 
called  tuberculous  matter,  the  nature  of  which 
is  described  in  the  article  Tubercle.  There  is 
scarcely  any  organ  of  the  body  which  is  not 
occasionally  the  seat  of  scrofulous  tubercle. 
In  children,  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric  glands 
are  most  frequently  affected.  In  those  past 
puberty  the  lungs  are  most  liable  to  tubercles, 
which  give  rise  to  the  disease  called  tubercular 
phthisis.  See  Phthisis. 

The  remote  causes  of  scrofula  are  all  of  a 
debilitating  nature,  and  embrace  every  thing 
that  lowers  or  reduces  the  tone  of  the  living 
fibre,  and  puts  the  system  out  of  that  state  of 
firm  and  vigorous  action  which  keeps  the  scro¬ 
fulous  diathesis  most  effectually  in  a  state  of 
subjection  ;  and  hence  the  common  debilitating 
powers  of  cold  and  damp,  low  and  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  a  close  and 
suffocating  atmosphere,  are  the  most  usual  inci¬ 
dental  sources  of  scrofula.  But  for  these 
causes  the  scrofulous  predisposition  might  be 
overcome,  or  remain  dormant  in  the  constitution 
through  life,  and  show  itself  in  the  next  gener¬ 
ation,  without  having  in  the  least  disturbed  the 
present.  But  the  moment  any  other  occasional 
causes  become  adjuncts  with  the  scrofulous  dia¬ 
thesis,  scrofula,  rather  than  any  other  disease 
which  they  may  also  be  calculated  to  promote, 
will  make  its  appearance,  and  commence  its 
ravages.  The  attacks  of  the  disease  seem  much 
affected  or  influenced  by  the  periods  of  the 
seasons.  They  begin  usually  some  time  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  often  disappear,  or  are 
greatly  amended,  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  disorder  is  commonly  in 
that  of  small  oval  or  spherical  tumours  under 
the  skin,  unattended  by  any  pain  or  discolour¬ 
ation.  These  appear,  in  general,  upon  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  below'  the  ear,  or  under  the  chin  ; 
but,  in  some  cases,  the  joints  of  the  elbows  or 
ankles,  or  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the 
parts  first  affected.  In  these  instances  we  do 
not,  however,  find  small  moveable  swellings; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tumour  almost  uni- 
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formly  surrounding  the  joint,  and  interrupting 
its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time,  the  tumours  be¬ 
come  larger  and  more  fixed  ;  the  skin  which 
covers  them  acquires  a  purple  or  livid  colour, 
and,  being  much  inflamed,  they  at  last  suppurate 
and  break  into  little  holes,  from  which,  at  first, 
a  matter,  somewhat  puriform,  oozes  out  ;  but 
this  changes,  by  degrees,  into  a  kind  of  viscid 
serous  discharge,  much  intermixed  with  small 
pieces  of  a  white  substance,  resembling  the  curd 
of  milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  whilst  the 
ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more,  and  spread 
unequally  in  various  directions.  After  a  time 
some  of  the  ulcers  heal,  but  other  tumours 
quickly  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
proceed  on,  in  the  same  slow  manner  as  the 
former  ones,  to  suppuration.  In  this  manner 
the  disease  goes  on  for  some  years  ;  and  appear¬ 
ing  at  last  to  have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers 
heal  up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh 
swellings,  but  leaving  behind  them  an  ugly 
puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of  considerable 
extent.  This  is  one  of  the  mildest  forms  under 
which  scrofula  presents  itself.  In  more  virulent 
cases,  the  eyes  are  particularly  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  are  affected  with  ophthalmia,  giving 
rise  to  ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation 
of  the  tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  unfre- 
quently  in  an  opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

In  similar  cases  the  joints  become  affected  ; 
they  swell  and  are  incommoded  by  excruciating 
deep-seated  pain,  which  is  much  increased  upon 
the  slightest  motion.  The  swelling  and  pain 
continue  to  increase,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  become  at  length  much  wasted.  Matter 
is  soon  afterwards  formed ;  and  this  is  dis¬ 
charged  at  small  openings  made  by  the  bursting 
of  the  skin.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be 
not  arrested,  it  extends  to  the  ligaments  and 
cartilages,  and  produces  a  caries  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  bones.  Ilectic  fever  at  last  arises,  and, 
in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrofula  is  confined  to  the  external 
surface,  it  is  by  no  means  attended  with  danger, 
although,  on  leaving  one  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  re¬ 
newed  in  others;  but  when  the  ulcers  spread, 
erode,  and  become  deep,  without  showing  any 
disposition  to  heal  ;  when  deep-seated  collections 
of  matter  form  amongst  the  small  bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  or  in  the  joints,  or  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  with  hectic  fever,  arise,  the  conse¬ 
quences  will  be  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  this  disease,  many  of  the  viscera  are 
usually  found  in  a  diseased  state,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  tire  glands  of  the  mesentery,  which  are 
not  only  much  tumefied,  but  often  ulcerated. 
The  lungs  are  frequently  discovered  beset  with 
a  number  of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain 
matter  of  various  kinds. 

Scrofulous  glands,  on  being  examined  by 
dissection,  feel  somewhat  softer  to  the  touch 
than  in  their  natural  state,  and,  when  laid  open, 
they  are  usually  found  to  contain  a  soft  curdy 
matter,  mixed  with  pus.  Cullen  distinguishes 
four  species  of  scrofula  :  ■ — 
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1.  Scrofula  vulgaris,  when  it  is  without  other 
disorders,  external,  and  permanent. 

2.  Scrofula  mesenterica,  when  internal,  with 
loss  of  appetite,  pale  countenance,  swelling  of 
the  belly,  and  an  unusual  fcetor  of  the  excre¬ 
ments.  See  Tabes  mesenterica. 

3.  Scrofula  fugax.  This  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind  :  it  is  seated  only  about  the  neck,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  is  caused  by  absorption  from  sores 
on  the  head. 

■1.  Scrofula  Americana,  when  it  is  joined  with 
the  yaws. 

In  conducting  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
we  must  always  recollect  that  it  is  one  of  de¬ 
bility,  so  that  our  chief  dependence  must  be  on 
a  tonic  and  stimulating  plan,  so  modified  as  to 
meet  the  patient’s  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  manner 
of  life. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  a  dry 
and  salubrious  situation,  so  defended  as  not  to 
be  keen  for  the  lungs ;  but  the  higher  and  drier 
the  better  for  the  most  part.  Such  a  situation 
by  the  sea-side  is  most  desirable,  as  the  sea  air 
is  very  beneficial. 

The  clothing  should  be  calculated  to  ensure 
a  regular  circulation  on  the  surface,  without 
being  oppressive,  or  suffering  the  person  to  feel 
chilly. 

The  diet  should  be  as  invigorating  as  the 
stomach  will  bear,  and  consist  of  a  free  use  of 
tender  beef  and  mutton,  dilute  wine,  and  malt 
liquor. 

Tonic  and  stimulant  medicines  are  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  regularly,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alkalis  or  acids,  or  some  of  the  antiscro- 
fulous  remedies  which  will  presently  be  no¬ 
ticed. 

Tonics  and  Stimulants. 

1 .  Cinchona.  All  of  this  family  may  be 
given,  but  the  best  is  the  cinchona  lancfolia, 
of  which,  as  of  the  other  species,  powders,  in¬ 
fusions,  decoctions,  tinctures,  and  extracts  may 
be  made  and  given  in  their  compounded  states, 
varying  them  from  time  to  time,  and  combining 
other  medicines.  An  infusion  of  bark  in  lime- 
water  has  been  found  very  serviceable.  Bark 
combined  with  acids  is  in  many  cases  useful; 
with  the  alkalis  also,  and  more  especially  with 
the  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  Bark  and 
steel  together  are  frequently  found  beneficial, 
when  neither  have  done  any  good  separately. 
With  most  of  the  anti-scrofulous  medicines,  the 
Peruvian  barks  may  also  be  exhibited. 

2.  Chalybeates.  Of  these,  Dr.  Griffiths' steel 
medicine,  the  mistura  ferri  cum  myrrha,  and 
pilula  ferri  composite,  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia,  are  the  best.  The  tinetura  ferri  muriatis 
is  also  an  excellent  medicine  against  some  forms, 
and  in  some  constitutions  which  will  not  bear 
the  others. 

3.  Mercurials.  These  are  exhibited  in  alter¬ 
ative  doses.  With  some  constitutions  they  agree, 
and  are  of  infinite  service  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  debilitate  and  increase  the  disease 
with  others;  and  it  cannot,  it  priori,  be  said  in 
what  cases  they  are  likely  to  disagree  and  be  in¬ 
jurious.  The  mercurial  oxides  are  to  be  selected, 
in  very  small  doses,  and  never  so  as  to  affect  the 
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gums;  for  a  mercurial  salivation  has,  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  productive  of  great  mis¬ 
chief. 

A  combination  of  submuriate  of  mercury  and 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  what  has 
been  long  called  Plummer’s  pill,  is,  occasionally, 
an  excellent  medicine  in  the  cure  of  many  forms 
of  scrofula. 

4:  The  Alkalis.  Whether  or  not  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  principle  exists  primarily,  or  is  generated 
when  the  disease  is  in  an  aggravated  state,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  This  opinion,  however, 
has  had,  and  still  has,  many  able  advocates,  who 
seem,  accordingly,  to  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
the  alkalis. 

Soda,  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  is  decidedly 
the  best,  because  it  agrees  best  with  the  sto¬ 
mach.  Burnt  sponge  contains  this  alkali  with 
carbon  and  iodine,  and  has  been  found  useful, 
especially  against  bronchocele.  The  next  is 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  volatile  alkali, 
though  praised  by  some,  has  disappointed  many. 

All  these  preparations  of  the  alkalis  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  full  doses  :  a  drachm  daily  to  an 
adult:  and  the  patient  must  avoid  every  thing 
acid,  or  tending  to  an  acid  or  acescent  state,  in 
the  stomach. 

5.  The  Acids.  The  best  of  these  against 
scrofula  are  the  muriatic  and  nitric.  The  oxy¬ 
genated  muriatic  acid  and  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  also  the  chloride  of  soda,  have  been 
found  very  serviceable  in  many  cases. 

6.  Mineral  Waters.  The  chalybeate  and 
sulphureous  spring  waters  are  not  without  their 
efficacy  in  some  cases,  especially  the  chalybeates 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Hampstead,  Cheltenham, 
Leominster,  and  Harrowgatc. 

The  Narcotics. 

1.  Conium,  or  hemlock,  stands  the  first  on  the 
list ;  and  a  decidedly  good  medicine  it  is  in 
some  cases.  All,  however,  depends  not  merely 
on  its  genuineness,  but  also  on  its  preparation. 
It  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  but  so  as  never 
to  cause  any  uneasiness  of  the  head.  Henbane 
is  mostly  exhibited  as  a  quieter  of  irritation. 
Very  little  is  now  thought  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
of  the  Solatium  tribe.  Digitalis  is  of  no  use 
whatever  in  the  cure  of  scrofula. 

Anti-scrofulous  Specifics. 

Sarsaparilla  has  long  been  esteemed  as  highly 
beneficial ;  so  much  so,  that  few  cases  of  this 
disease  have  not  been  treated  with  it.  Here, 
again,  every  thing  depends  on  having  the  root  of 
the  true  plant,  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  in 
the  materia  mediea  which  is  more  adulterated; 
so  much  so,  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  any  of  its  preparations,  unless  they  be  made 
under  proper  inspection,  or  obtained  from  some 
trustworthy  source.  It  is  usual,  when  sarsa¬ 
parilla  is  given,  to  exhibit  the  powder,  or  the 
decoction,  or  the  extract;  but  the  latter  is  very 
apt  to  lose  its  virtue  by  a  strong  fire,  and  should 
be  prepared  in  ba/neo  maria;.  A  milk  and 
vegetable  diet  is  insisted  on  occasionally  with  it, 
but  a  generous  diet  will  assist  it  much  more. 

Sarsaparilla,  when  of  no  utility  alone,  occa¬ 
sionally  proves  beneficial  when  combined  with 
soda  ;  and  Peruvian  bark,  with  sarsaparilla,  is 
occasionally  serviceable. 
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Coltsfoot,  or  the  Tussilago  farfara,  is  now 
seldom  or  ever  given ;  although  Dr.  Cullen  ii 
affirms  that,  when  some  ounces  were  given  every 
day,  it  in  several  instances  occasioned  the  healing 
of  scrofulous  sores. 

Lime-water,  the  once  extolled  muriates  of 
baryta  and  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  seldom  j 
exhibited  in  the  present  day. 

Lastly,  iodine,  which  has  been  given  very  II 
generally,  and  very  largely,  has  been  found,  in  I 
some  instances  beneficial  from  its  powers  as  a  p 
general  stimulant,  and  has  very  frequently  pro-  Ij 
inoted  the  absorption  of  scrofulous  tumours;  a 
but  it  has  failed  altogether  to  realise  the  expee-  J 
tations  which  some  practitioners  entertained  of  |  | 
its  effects  as  a  specific. 

Of  the  External  y  nptications. 

When  scrofula  on  the  surface  is  tumid  and  I 
inflamed,  the  antiphlogistic  applications  are  all 
useful,  especially  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilu- 
tus,  the  liquor  ammonia;  acetatis,  well  diluted; 
very  dilute  spirit  of  wine  ;  very  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  |i 
sea-water  ;  weak  solutions  of  muriate  of  soda,  to  | 
imitate  sea-water;  and  these  cold,  so  long  as  l 
there  is  no  pus  formed.  It  is  a  subject  that 
requires  great  consideration,  whether  warm  t 
applications  should  ever  be  applied  ;  and  also, 
when  the  suppuration  or  tumour  is  matured, 
whether  the  lancet  should  be  used,  unless  it  is  in 
parts  where  nature  should  not  be  trusted  to,  lest  i 
the  abscess  burst  into  important  viscera,  or  will  I 
not  burst  at  all.  The  applications  which  some  I 
are  very  partial  to,  are,  bread  poultices,  with  a  I 
little  vinegar  or  salt-water;  poultices  of  sea-  jl 
wrack,  the  Eucus  vesiculosvs,  sea-tang,  the  sal-  I 
solas,  &c. ;  all  of  which  act  by  the  saline  matters,  I 
and  probably  also  of  the  iodine  they  contain. 

In  the  more  indolent  scrofulous  tumours  I 
and  ulcerations,  iodine  and  tiic  hydriodate  of 
potash  are  useful  stimulants. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  application  I 
and  use  of  the  several  internal  remedies,  to  begin  | 
always  with  small  doses,  carefully  guarding  I 
against  stimulating  the  system  but  in  the  gentle  I 
way,  and  afterwards  augmenting  the  dose  with  f 
due  caution  :  for  if  the  system  be  stimulated  f 
violently,  more  debility  results,  and  the  mischief  I 
is  increased.  Scrofula  is  strictly  a  chronic  I 
disease  :  it  never  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be  cured  { 
rapidly;  and  wherever  any  good  has  been  pro-  | 
duced  upon  it,  it  has  always  been  by  lenient  I 
means,  and  steady  and  patient  perseverance. 

Scropliula.  See  Scrofula. 

SCROPHUL  A'RIA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  I 
scrofula ,  the  king’s  evil  :  so  called  from  the  un-  t 
equal  tubercles  upon  its  roots,  like  scrofulous  V 
tumours.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  | 
the  Linna'an  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  1 
Angiospermia.  The  figwort. 

Sciiopnur.ARiA  aquatic  a.  Greater  water-  | 
figwort.  Water  betony.  Bctonica  aquatica.  I 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrop/iularia  —  fuliis  I 
cordalis  obtusis,  petiolatis,  decurrcntibus ;  caule  I 
membranis  angulato ;  racemis  terminalibus,  of  I; 
Linmeus,  are  celebrated  as  correctors  of  the  I 
ill  flavour  of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly  | 
in  high  estimation  against  piles,  tumours  of  a  I 
scrofulous  nature,  inflammations,  &c. 

Scrophularia  minor,  See  Ranunculus Jicaria,  I 
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Scrophularia  NonosA.  The  figwort.  Scro- 
plmlaria  vulgaris.  Millcmorbia.  Scrophularia. 
Common  figwort  or  kernel-wort.  The  root  and 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia — -foliis  corclatis, 
trinervatis ;  cau/e  obtusangulo,  of  Linnzcus,  have 
been  celebrated  both  as  an  internal  and  external 
remedy  against  inflammations,  the  piles,  scro¬ 
fulous  tumours,  and  old  ulcers;  but  they  are 
now  only  used  by  the  country  people. 

Scrophularia  vulgaris.  See  Scrophularia  no¬ 
dosa. 

SCRO'TAL.  Scrotalis.  Belonging  to  the 
scrotum. 

Scrotal  iier\tia.  A  protrusion  of  any  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum. 
See  Hernia. 

Scrotifo'rjiis.  [From  scrotum,  the  covering 
of  the  testicle,  and  forma.)  Scrotiform  :  purse¬ 
like;  bag-like.  Applied  to  the  nectary  of  the 
genus  Satyrium. 

Scrotoce'le.  ( e ,  es.  f.  ;  from  scrotum,  and 
a  tumour.)  A  scrotal  hernia. 

SCRO'TUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  quasi  scorteum,  a 
leather  coat.)  Bursa  testium.  Oscheus.  Oscheon. 
Orchea,  of  Galen.  The  bag  of  common  integu¬ 
ments  which  covers  the  testicles. 

Scrotum  cordis.  The  pericardium. 

SCRU'PULUS.  (Diminutive  of  scrupus,  a 
draught  man.)  A  scruple,  or  weight  of  twenty 
grains. 

SCURF.  Furfura.  Small  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle,  or  scales  like  bran,  which  occur  na¬ 
turally  on  the  scalp,  and  take  place  after  some 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  a  new  cuticle  being 
formed  underneath  during  the  exfoliation. 

Scurvy.  See  Scorbutus. 

Scurry-grass.  See  Cochlearia  ojjicinalis. 

Scurry-grass,  lemon.  See  Cochlearia. 

SCU'Tl FORM.  [Scutiformis ;  from  scutum, 
a  shield,  and  forma,  likeness.  Shield-like. 

Scutiform  cartilage.  See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

SCUTE'LL  A.  A  little  dish  or  cup.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  round,  flat,  or  shallow  conceptacle 
of  lichens,  as  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

SCUTELL  A'RI  A.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  scutella. 
a  small  dish,  or  saucer,  apparently  in  allusion 
to  the  little  concave  appendage  which  crowns 
the  calyx.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  more 
directly  derived  from  scutellum,  a  little  shield, 
to  which  they  have  compared  the  appendage.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymno- 
spermia. 

Scutellaria  g  alericula'ta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  scull-cap.  Tertianaria.  The  Scu¬ 
tellaria  — foliis  cordato-lanceolatis,  crenatis  ;  jlo- 
ribus  axillaribus,  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  common 
in  the  hedges  and  ditches  of  this  country.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  garlic  smell,  and  is  said 
to  he  serviceable  against  that  species  of  ague 
which  attacks  the  patient  every  other  day. 

Scutellaria  i.aterii  lo'ra.  This  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  of  New  York, 
is  prophylactic  against  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a 
nnad  dog. 

Scutk'llum.  (nm,  i.  n.)  A  little  shield: 
sometimes  used  for  the  fructification  of  lichens, 
instead  of  scutella. 

SCY'BALUM.  [um,  i,  n.  ’SKvSaAur.)  Dry 
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hard  excrement:  applied  to  such  as  has  become 
hard,  and  formed  into  small  rounded  nodules, 
like  sheep’s  dung,  or  larger.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  scybala  noticed  :  — 

1.  Feculent.  These  are  small  balls,  varying 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  formed  of  excre¬ 
ment  which  has  become  dry,  and  can  be  cut  into 
pieces,  when  they  are  found  to  be  of  the  same 
material  throughout. 

2.  Oleaginous.  These  are  obviously  of  a  fatty 
consistence ;  are  mostly  round,  of  a  cream-colour, 
slightly  translucent.  May  not  this  species  be  a 
modification  of,  ora  mixture  with,  cholesterine ? 

Scymetar-shape.  See  Acinaciformis. 

SCY'FI  1 1  FORM.  Goblet-shaped;  as  the 
fructification  of  some  of  the  lichens. 

Scytuica  radix.  Liquorice  root. 

SC  YTO  D  L'PSIC.  ( Scytodepsicus .  'Sicvto- 
daf/ucos ;  from  aKuroSeipeco,  to  tan  hides,  from 
aicuTos,  a  hide  and  Sefai,  to  excoriate.)  Apper¬ 
taining  to  the  business  of  a  tanner.  Tannin 
has  been  called  the  scytoclepsic  principle,  anil 
gallic  acid  has  been  called  scytoclepsic  acid. 

Scytoclepsic  acid.  See  Scytoclepsic. 

Scytoclepsic  principle.  See  Scytoclepsic. 

SEA.  Mare.  The  air  of  the  sea,  the  effects 
produced  on  the  system  by  the  motion  of  a  vessel, 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  its  contents,  all  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

1.  Sea-air  is  prescribed  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
plaints,  being  considered  as  more  medicinal  and 
salubrious  than  that  on  land,  though  not  known 
to  possess  in  its  composition  a  greater  quantity 
of  oxygen.  This  is  a  most  powerful  and  valu¬ 
able  remedy.  It  is  resorted  to  with  the  happiest 
success  against  most  cases  of  debility,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  against  scrofulous  diseases  affecting 
the  external  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Seasickness.  An  intense  nausea  with  violent 
retching,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration,  in 
different  persons  upon  their  first  going  to  sea, 
and  which  seems  to  arise  from  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  brain  produced  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  ;  though  why  this  should  be  we  know 
not.  With  some  it  continues  only  for  a  day  or 
two;  while  with  others  it  remains  throughout 
the  voyage ;  and  in  a  few  cases  iias  been  so 
severe  and  long-continued  as  to  prove  fatal. 
Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  sea¬ 
sickness,  hut  the  only  one  which  is  of  any  use 
is  lying  perfectly  still  with  the  head  low,  by 
which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown 
on  the  brain. 

3.  Sea-water.  This  is  arranged  amongst  the 
simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical  analysis  gives 
a  proportion  of  one  of  saline  contents  to  about 
twenty-three  and  one  fourth  of  water;  hut  on 
our  shores  it  is  not  greater  than  one  of  salt  to 
about  thirty  of  water.  Sea-water  on  the  British 
coast  may  therefore  he  calculated  to  contain  in 
the  wine  pint,  of  muriated  soda  IS6-5  grains,  of 
muriated  magnesia  .'ll,  of  selenite  (1  grains; 
total  243  )  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  and  3.1,  grains 
of  saline  contents.  Bathing  in  the  sea  is  one  of 
the  powerful  tonics  we  possess,  and  owes  its 
efficacy  no  less  to  the  free  exposure  of  the  body 
to  the  brasing  sea-breeze,  than  to  the  quality  of 
the  water.  See  Balneum.  The  disorders  for 
which  the  internal  use  of  sea-water  has  been  and 
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may  be  resorted  to,  are,  in  general,  the  same  for 
which  all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  he  used. 
The  peculiar  power  of  sea- water  and  sea-salt  as 
a  discutient,  employed  either  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally,  in  scrofulous  habits,  is  well  known,  and 
is  attended  with  considerable  advantage  when 
judiciously  applied. 

Sea-belts.  (So  called  from  the  supposed  re¬ 
semblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  belt  or  girdle.)  See 
Fuchs  saccharinus. 

Sea  green.  See  Glaucous. 

Sea-holly.  See  Eryngium. 

Sea-moss.  See  Conferva  rupestris,  and  Coral- 
lina  officinalis. 

Sea-oak.  See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Sea-onion.  See  Scilla. 

Sea-salt.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Sea-wrack.  See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Sealed  earth.  See  Sigillata  terra. 

Seam.  See  Sutura. 

Searching.  See  Sounding. 

SEBA'CEOUS.  ( Sebaceous ;  from  sebum, 
suet.)  Suety:  applied  to  glands,  which  secrete 
a  suety  humour,  and  to  the  matter  secreted. 

SE B  A'C I C.  ( Sebacicus ;  from  sebum,  suet. ) 
Of  or  belonging  to  suet,  or  such  fatlike  sub¬ 
stances. 

Sebacic  acid.  ( Acidum  sebacicum;  so  called 
because  found  largely  in  suet.)  The  sebacic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  suet,  lard, 
&c. ;  it  is  inodorus  ;  its  taste  is  slight,  but  it 
perceptibly  reddens  litmus  paper  ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  above  that  of  water,  and  its  crystals 
are  small  white  needles  of  little  coherence. 
Exposed  to  heat,  it  melts  like  fat,  is  decomposed, 
and  partially  evaporated.  The  air  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water;  hence  boiling  water  saturated  with 
it,  assumes  a  nearly  solid  consistence  on  cooling. 
It  combines  with  earthy,  alkaline,  and  metallic 
bases,  and  forms  salts  called  sebates. 

Sebadilla.  See  Cevadilla. 

SE'BATE.  (Sebas,  atis.  f. ;  from  sebum, 
suet. )  The  name  of  the  neutral  compound  of 
ti  e  acid  of  fat  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sebel.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  disease  of 
the  eye,  called  pannus. 

Sebesten.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  See  Cordia 
myxa. 

SECA'LE.  (e,  i.  neut.  ;  a  name  in  Pliny, 
which  some  etymologists,  among  whom  is  lie 
Theis,  derive  from  the  Celtic  segal.  This,  says 
he,  comes  from  sega,  a  sickle,  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and  thence  seges,  the  Latin  appellation 
of  all  grain  that  is  cut  with  a  similar  instru¬ 
ment.  Those  who  have  looked  no  farther  for 
an  etymology  than  the  Latin  scco ,  to  cut  or 
mow,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  in  the  Limuean 
system.  Class,  Friandriu ;  Older,  lligyniu. 
Rye. 

H.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  ol  the  Se- 
cale  cereale  of  Linnaeus. 

Secale  cereale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rye  plant.  Rye  corn  is  principally  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and,  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  is  employed  for  distilling  an  ardent 
spirit.  Rye-bread  is  in  common  use  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe.  Rye  is  less  nourishing  than 
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wheat,  but  a  sufficiently  nutritive  and  whole-  « 
some  grain.  It  is,  more  than  any  other  grain,  ji 
strongly  disposed  to  acescency  :  hence  it  is  liable  1 
to  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  purg¬ 
ing,  which  people  on  the  first  using  it  commonly  i 
experience. 

Secale  cornutum.  Secale  corniculatum. 
C/avus  secalinus.  Mutterhom  /corn  zap  feu,  of  the  li 
Germans.  Ergot ;  Seigle  ergote  of  the  French.  || 
A  black,  curved,  morbid,  excrescence,  like  the  li 
spur  of  a  fowl,  which  is  found  in  the  spike  of  l 
the  Secale  cerealis  of  Linnaeus,  especially  in  hot  ( 
climates,  when  a  great  heat  suddenly  succeeds 
to  much  moisture.  The  seed,  which  has  this 
diseased  grow  h,  gives  off",  when  powdered,  an 
odour  which  excites  sneezing,  and  titillates  the 
nose,  like  tobacco.  It  has  a  mealy,  and  then  a 
rancid,  nauseous,  and  biting  taste,  which  re¬ 
mains  a  long  time,  and  causes  the  mouth  and 
fauces  to  become  dry  ;  which  sensation  is  not  It- 
removed  by  watery  fluids,  but  is  soon  relieved 
by  milk.  The  cause  of  this  excrescential  dis¬ 
ease  in  rye  appears  to  be  an  insect  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  grain,  feeds  on  its  amylaceous  part,  I 
and  leaves  its  poison  in  the  parenchyma :  hence  t 
it  is  full  of  small  foramina  or  perforations  made  | 
by  the  insect. 

The  secale  cornutum  has  a  singular  effect  on  |i 
the  animal  economy.  The  meal  or  flower 
sprinkled  on  a  wound,  coagulates  the  blood,  f. 
excites  a  heat  and  then  a  numbness  in  the  part,  I 
and  soon  after  in  the  extremities.  Bread,  which  |- 
contains  some  of  it,  does  not  ferment  well,  nor  jc 
bake  well,  and  is  glutinous  and  nauseous.  The 
bread  when  eaten  produces  intoxication,  lassi-  I 
tude,  a  sense  of  something  creeping  on  the  skin,  l 
weakness  of  the  joints,  with  convulsive  move-  I 
ments  occurring  periodically.  This  state  is 
what  is  called  raphania,  and  convulsiones  cere-  t 
ales.  Of  those  so  affected,  some  can  only  I 
breathe  in  an  upright  posture ;  some  become  I 
maniacal  ;  others  epileptic  ;  or  tabid,  and  some  I 
have  a  thirst  not  to  be  quenched ;  and  livid  I 
eruptions  and  cutaneous  ulcers  are  not  uncom-  p 
mon.  The  disease  continues  from  ten  days  to  il 
two  or  three  months,  and  longer.  Those  who  II 
have  formication,  pain,  and  numbness  of  the  I 
extremities  in  the  commencement,  generally  j 
lose  the  feeling  in  these  parts,  and  the  skin,  from  | 
the  lingers  to  the  fore-arm,  or  from  the  toes  to  I 
the  middle  of  the  tibia,  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  I 
black,  as  if  covered  with  soot.  This  species  of  I 
mortification  is  called  Necrosis  cerealis. 

As  a  medicine,  the  secale  cornutum  is  given  I 
internally  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in 
an  atonic  state  of  that  organ,  producing  amenor-  1 1 
rhtea,  &c.  ;  and,  during  parturition,  to  excite  the  II 
contraction  of  the  uterus  when  this  is  insuf-  1 1 
ficient.  The  accounts  of  this  specific  operation  (I 
of  the  ergot  on  the  uterus  were  for  some  time  1 1 
received  with  scepticism,  and  properly  so,  since  II 
it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  organ  more  i) 
under  the  control  of  the  imagination  than  the  I 
uterus  during  labour;  whence  a  number  of  per-  pi 
fectly  inert  substances  have  acquired  reputation 
for  expediting  delivery  :  the  reality  of  such  a  power  I  ' 
in  the  ergot  seems,  however,  to  be  now  established  t  I 
by  a  great  mass  of  testimony.  It  is  observed  that  f 
the  uterine  contractions,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  ) 
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this  medicine,  arc  quite  different  in  their  charac¬ 
ter  from  ordinary  labour-pains,  being  highly  spas¬ 
tic,  and  continued  almost  without  intermission 
till  delivery  is  effected.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  the  use  of  this  powerful  agent,  that  the 
position  of  the  child  be  natural,  or  at  least  such 
as  to  admit  of  its  free  expulsion  ;  that  is,  the  head 
must  present  in  the  normal  position,  or  the  feet 
must  be  coming  down.  In  all  cross  births  the 
administration  of  the  ergot  would  not  only  be  en¬ 
tirely  ineffectual  as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  child, 
but  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  rupture  the 
uterus.  It  is  of  equal  importance  that  the 
shape  and  capacity  of  the  pelvis  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  free  expulsion  of  the  child  by  the 
efforts  of  the  uterus,  otherwise  there  is  the  same 

•  danger  of  rupture  of  the  organ.  The  ergot  has 
been  used  in  powder,  tincture,  decoction,  and 
infusion.  The  powder  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  gr.  x.  to  jss.,  in  any  appropriate  vehicle. 
The  decoction  may  be  made  with  5  iij.  to  r  xij. 
of  water,  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and  given  in 
doses  of  5  i.  at  intervals,  according  to  the  effect. 
The  infusion,  which  is  the  form  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  may  be  made  with  half  a  drachm  to  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  one  half  admini¬ 
stered  at  a  time.  The  tincture  is  little  used. 
The  medicine  must  be  fresh,  and  well  preserved 
in  close  vessels,  or  it  will  have  lost  its  efficacy. 
A  great  part  of  the  ergot  found  in  the  shops  is 
good  for  nothing. 

The  antidote  to  the  ill  effects  produced  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  by  eating  bread  which  has 
this  poison,  is  milk.  Against  the  convulsions, 
vomits,  saline  purgatives,  glysters,  submuriate 
of  mercury  as  a  purgative,  are  first  to  be  given  ; 
and,  after  the  primas  vice  have  been  duly  cleaned, 
stimulants  of  camphire,  ammonia,  and  ether 
with  opium.  •  In  the  necrosis,  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine  is  very  beneficial  in  stopping  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  then  warm  stimulating  fomentations 
and  poultices. 

SECONDARY.  Something  that  acts  as 
second  or  in  subordination  to  another.  Thus, 
in  diseases,  we  have  secondary  symptoms. 

Secondary  amputation.  When,  in  cases  of 

•  compound  fracture,  or  other  severe  injury,  am¬ 
putation  is  immediately  performed,  it  is  called 
[primary  amputation ;  but  when  it  is  deferred  till 
tthe  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  have  passed  away  and  suppuration  is 
[established,  it  is  called  secondary  amputation. 

Secondary  fever.  That  febrile  affection  which 
arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some 
imorbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension  of  the 
■small-pox  or  the  measles. 

Secondary  haemorrhage.  Ilmmorrhage  oc- 
.curring  after  wounds  or  operations,  not  imme¬ 
diately,  but  at  a  time  when,  supposing  a  healthy 
estate  of  the  parts,  it  would  not  have  happened. 
Thus,  after  amputation,  when  the  arteries  have 
been  tied,  the  stump  lias  been  dressed,  and  the 
patient  been  in  bed  some  hours,  a  hemorrhage 
‘will  sometimes  take  place  from  the  small  ves¬ 
sels.  Again  after  the  ligature  of  an  aneurismal 
artery,  the  vessel  may  ulcerate,  and  haemorrhage 
ensue.  These  cases  are  called  secondary  lice- 
•morrliage. 

SECRE'TION.  (Secretio,  onis,  f. )  Afunc- 
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tion  in  a  living  body,  arranged  by  physiolo¬ 
gists  under  the  head  of  natural  actions.  It  is 
by  this  function  that  a  part  of  the  blood  escapes 
from  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  diff  uses  itself 
without  or  within  ;  either  preserving  its  chemical 
properties,  or  dispersing  after  its  elements  have 
undergone  another  order  of  combinations. 

The  animal  secretions  are  arranged  by  Ros¬ 
tock  into  the  aqueous,  albuminous,  mucous,  gela¬ 
tinous,  fibrinous,  oleaginous,  resinous,  and  saline. 
Magendie’s  arrangement  is  into  three  sorts:  — 

1.  The  exhalations. 

2.  The  follicular  secretions  ;  and, 

3.  The  glandular  secretions. 

EXHALATIONS. 

The  exhalations  take  place  as  well  within  the 
body  as  at  the  skin,  or  in  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  :  thence  their  division  into  external  and 
internal. 

Internal  Exhalations.  —  Whenever  large  or 
small  surfaces  are  in  contact,  an  exhalation  takes 
place ;  whenever  fluids  are  accumulated  in  a 
cavity  without  any  apparent  opening,  they  are 
deposited  there  by  exhalations:  the  phenomenon 
of  exhalation  is  also  manifested  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  animal  economy.  It  exists  in  the 
serous,  the  synovial,  the  mucous  membranes;  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  interior  of  vessels,  the 
adipose  cells,  the  interior  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear, 
the  parenchyma  of  many  of  the  organs,  such  as 
the  thymus,  thyroid  glands,  the  capsules  suprare- 
nales,  &c.,  the.  It  is  by  exhalation  that  the  watery 
humour,  the  vitreous  humour,  the  liquid  of  the 
labyrinth,  are  formed  and  renewed. 

Serous  Exhalation.  —  All  the  viscera  of  the 
head,  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen  are  covered 
with  a  serous  membrane,  which  also  lines  the 
sides  of  these  cavities,  so  that  the  viscera  are  not 
in  contact  with  the  sides,  or  with  the  adjoining 
viscera,  except  by  the  intermediation  of  this  same 
membrane ;  and,  as  its  surface  is  very  smooth, 
the  viscera  can  easily  change  their  relation  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  sides.  The  principal 
circumstance  which  keeps  up  the  polish  of  their 
surface  is  the  exhalation  of  which  they  are  the 
seat:  a  very  thin  fluid  constantly  passes  out  of 
every  point  of  the  membrane,  and  mixing  with 
that  of  the  adjoining  parts,  forms  with  it  a  hu¬ 
mid  layer  that  favours  the  frictions  of  the  or¬ 
gans. 

It  appears  that  this  facility  of  sliding  upon 
each  other  is  very  favourable  to  the  action  of  the 
organs ;  for  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived  of  it 
by  any  malady  of  the  serous  membrane,  their 
functions  are  disordered,  and  they  sometimes 
cease  entirely. 

In  the  state  of  health,  the  fluid  secreted  by 
the  serous  membranes  appears  to  be  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen  ex¬ 
cepted.  Independently  of  the  serosity,  a  fluid 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
a  very  different  nature,  w  hich  is  the  fat. 

Under  the  relation  of  the  presence  of  the  fat, 
the  cellular  tissue  may  be  divided  into  three 
sorts:  that  which  contains  it  always;  that  which 
contains  it  sometimes ;  and  that  which  never  con¬ 
tains  it.  The  orbit,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
pulp  of  the  lingers,  that  of  the  toes,  always  pre¬ 
sent  fat;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
4  F  3 
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that  which  covers  the  heart,  the  veins,  &c.  pre¬ 
sent  it  often  ;  lastly,  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the 
eyelids,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  never  con¬ 
tain  it. 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells  that  never 
communicate  with  the  adjoining  ones.  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
tissue  that  contains,  and  that  forms  the  fat,  was 
not  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  serosity  is 
formed  ;  but  as  these  fatty  cells  have  never  been 
shown,  except  when  full  of  fat,  this  anatomical 
distinction  seems  doubtful.  The  size,  the  form, 
the  disposition  of  these  cells,  are  not  less  variable 
than  the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  contain. 
In  some  individuals  scarcely  a  few  ounces  exist, 
whilst  in  others  there  are  several  hundred 
pounds. 

According  to  the  last  researches,  the  human 
fat  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  fluid,  the 
other  concrete,  which  are  themselves  compounded, 
but  in  different  proportions,  of  two  new  proxi¬ 
mate  principles. 

Round  the  moveable  articulations  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  is  found,  which  has  much  analogy  with 
the  serous  membranes ;  but  which,  however,  dif¬ 
fers  from  them  by  having  small  reddish  pro¬ 
longations  that  contain  numerous  blood-vessels. 
These  are  called  synovial '  fringes  :  they  are  very 
visible  in  the  great  articulations  of  the  limbs. 

Serous  exhalation  takes  place  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  the 
hyaloid  membrane. 

Bloody  exhalations.  • — This  takes  place  in  the 
cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris, 
the  urethra  and  the  glands,  the  spleen  and  the 
breasts.  Many  other  interior  exhalations  exist 
also  ;  as  those  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear, 
of  the  parenchyma,  of  the  thymus,  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  ;  that  of  the  cavity  of  the  capsuhc 
suprurenales,  & c.  Ilut  the  fluids  formed  in 
these  different  parts  are  scarcely  understood  : 
they  have  never  been  analysed,  and  their  uses 
are  unknown. 

External  exhalations.  —  These  are  composed 
entirely  of  the  exhalations  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  and  of  that  of  the  skin,  or  cutaneous 
transpiration. 

Exhalations  of  Mucous  Membrane.  —  There 
are  two  mucous  membranes :  the  one  covers  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the 
nasal  cavities,  the  sinuses,  the  middle  ear,  the 
mouth,  all  the  intestinal  canal,  the  excretory 
canals  which  terminate  in  it;  lastly,  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  and  the  bronchia.  The  other  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  covers  the  organs  of  generation 
and  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Cutaneous  Transpiration. —  A  transparent  li¬ 
quid,  of  an  odour  more  or  less  strong,  salt,  acid, 
usually  passes  through  the  innumerable  open¬ 
ings  of  the  epidermis.  See  Perspiration. 

FOLLICULAR  SECRETIONS. 

The  follicles  are  divided  into  mucous  and  cu¬ 
taneous,  and  into  simple  and  compound.  1  he 
simple  mucous  follicles  arc  seen  upon  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
where  they  are  more  or  less  abundant:  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  points  of  considerable  extent  of 
these  membranes  where  they  are  not  seen. 

The  bodies  that  bear  the  name  of  fungous 
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papillae  of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  the  glands  of 
the  cardia,the  prostate,  &c.  are  considered  by  ana-  l 
tomists  as  collections  of  simple  follicles.  The  i 
fluid  that  they  secrete  is  little  known:  it  appears  i| 
analogous  to  the  mucus,  and  to  have  the  same  I 

uses.  In  almost  all  the  points  of  the  skin,  little  1 

openings  exist,  which  are  the  oritices  of  small  | 

hollow  organs,  with  membraneous  sides,  gene-  1 

rally  Idled  with  an  albuminous  and  fatty  matter,  I 
the  consistence,  the  colour,  the  odour,  and  even  | 
the  savour  of  which  are  variable,  according  to  ft 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  is  I 
continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  L 
These  small  organs  are  called  the  follicles  of  | 
the  skin ;  one  of  them,  at  least,  exists  at  the  1 
base  of  each  hair,  and  generally  the  hairs  tra-  i 
verse  the  cavity  of  a  follicle  in  their  direction  ji 
outwards. 

The  follicles  form  that  mucous  and  fatty  || 
matter  which  is  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  and  on  that  of  the  pavillion  of  the  car:  1 
the  follicles  also  secrete  the  cerumen  in  the  au-  ■ 
ditory  canal.  That  whitish  matter,  of  consider-  r 
able  consistence,  that  is  pressed  out  of  the  skin  1 
of  the  face  in  the  form  of  small  worms,  is  also  I 
contained  in  follicles :  it  is  the  same  matter  I 
which,  by  its  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  I 
air,  becomes  black,  and  produces  the  numerous  I 
spots  that  are  seen  upon  some  persons’  faces,  I 
particularly  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  cheeks.  1 

The  follicles  also  appear  to  secrete  that  odor-  1 
ous,  whitish  matter,  which  is  always  renewed  at  I 
the  external  surface  of  the  genital  parts. 

By  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  | 
of  the  hair  of  the  head,  of  the  skin,  &c.  (he  I 
matter  of  the  follicles  support  the  suppleness  I 

and  elasticity  of  tiiose  parts,  renders  their  sur-  : 
face  smooth  and  polished,  favours  their  frictions 
upon  one  another.  On  account  of  its  unctuous 
nature,  it  renders  them  less  penetrable  by  hu-  } 
midity,  Ike. 

GLANDULAR  SECRETIONS. 

The  number  of  glands  is  considerable  :  the  I 
action  of  each  bears  the  name  of  glandular  se¬ 
cretion.  There  are  six  secretions  of  this  sort :  I 
that  of  the  tears,  of  the  saliva,  of  the  bile,  of  the  | 
pancreatic  fluid,  of  the  urine,  of  the  semen,  and,  j 
lastly,  that  of  the  milk.  We  may  add  the  | 
action  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  of  the  glands  I 
of  Cowper. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  common  doctrine  among  I 
physiologists,  as  well  chemical  as  mechanical,  I 
that  all  the  vast  variety  of  animal  productions  1 
which  are  traced  in  the  different  secretory  or-  I 
gans,  whether  wax,  or  tears,  or  milk,  or  bile,  or  1 
saliva,  were  formerly  contained  in  the  circulat-  t 
ing  mass;  and  that  the  only  office  of  these  I 
organs  was  to  separate  them  respectively  from  I 
the  other  materials  that  entered  into  the  very  K 
complex  crasis  of  the  blood;  whence,  indeed,  I 
the  name  of  secernents  or  secretaries,  \\  hich  mean  I 
nothing  more  than  separating  powers.  This 
action  was  by  the  chemists  supposed  to  depend  1 
on  peculiar  attractions,  or  the  play  of  affinities,  H 
which  was  the  explanation  advanced  by  some ;  1 

or  on  peculiar  ferments,  conveyed  by  the  blood  H 
to  the  secernent  organ,  or  pre-existing  in  it,  ■ 
which  was  the  opinion  of  others.  The  media-  fl 
nical  physiologists,  on  the  contrary,  ascribed  the  || 
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separation  to  the  peculiar  figure  or  diameter  of 
the  secretory  vessels,  which,  by  their  make,  were 
only  fitted  to  receive  particles  of  a  given  form, 
as  prisms  where  the  vessels  were  triangular,  and 
cubes  where  they  were  square.  Such  was  the 
explanation  of  Des  Cartes  ;  while  lioerhaave, 
not  essentially  wandering  from  the  same  view, 
supposed  the  more  attenuate  secretions  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  vessels  of  a  finer  bore,  and  the  more 
viscid  upon  those  of  a  larger  diameter. 

Modern  chemistry,  however,  has  completely 
exploded  all  these  and  many  other  hypotheses 
founded  upon  the  same  common  principle,  by 
proving  that  most  of  the  secerned  materials  are 
not  formally  existent  in  the  blood  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  by  an  act 
of  separation,  but  of  new  arrangement  or  recom¬ 
position,  that  they  are  produced  out  of  its  ele¬ 
ments.  And  hence  physiologists  have  been  led  to 
a  critical  enquiry  into  the  fabric  of  the  secerning 
organ,  but  hitherto  without  much  satisfaction. 
In  its  simplest  state  it  seems,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  single 
vessels  possessing  a  capillary  orifice,  as  in  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  In  a  somewhat  more 
compound  form  we  find  this  orifice  opening  into 
a  follicle,  or  minute  cavity,  of  an  elliptic  shape ; 
and,  in  a  still  more  complicated  make,  we  meet 
with  a  glandular  apparatus,  more  or  less  glome¬ 
rate,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  secernent 
vessels,  with  or  without  follicles,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  accompanied  with  a  basin  or  reservoir  for  a 
safe  deposit  of  the  secreted  or  elaborated  matter 
against  the  time  of  its  being  wanted,  of  which 
the  gall-bladder  furnishes  us  with  a  well-known 
example.  But  in  none  of  these  instances  are 
we  able  to  discover  any  peculiar  effect  produced 
by  this  complication  of  machinery,  beyond  that 
of  affording  the  means  of  accumulation  :  for, 
large  as  is  the  organ  of  the  liver,  it  is  in  the 
penicilli,  or  the  pori  biliarii  alone,  that  the  bile 
is  formed  and  completely  elaborated  :  the  liver 
is  a  vast  bundle  or  combination  of  these,  and 
hence  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  free  formation 
of  bile  in  a  collective  state,  but  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  that  it  affords  anything  more.  And 
although  in  the  gall-bladder  we  find  this  fluid  a 
little  varied  after  its  deposit,  and  rendered 
thicker,  yellower,  and  bitterer,  the  change  is 
nothing  more  than  what  must  necessarily  follow 
from  absorption,  or  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the 
finer  particles  of  the  bile.  The  conglomerate 
glands  of  the  mamma!  offer  us  the  same  results ; 
for  the  milk  here  secreted  is  as  perfect  milk  in 
every  separate  lactiferous  tube,  as  when  it  flows 
in  an  accumulated  form  from  the  nipple.  And 
hence  follicles  themselves  may  be  nothing  more 
than  minute  reservoirs  for  the  convenient  accu¬ 
mulation  of  such  fluids  as  are  deposited  in  them 
till  they  are  required  for  use.  Mucus  and  [ 
sebum  are  inspissated  by  retention,  but  they 
rarely  undergo  any  other  change.  We  are  j 
obliged,  therefore,  to  conclude,  with  Sir  Evcrard  I 
Home,  that  the  “organs  of  secretion  are  prin¬ 
cipally  made  up  of  arteries  and  veins  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  different  modes  in  which  these 
vessels  ramify  that  can  in  any  way  account  for 
the  changes  in  the  blood  out  of  which  secretions 
arise.” 


These  organs,  however,  are  largely  supplied 
with  twigs  of  small  nerves,  and  it  lias  been  an 
idea  long  entertained  by  physiologists  that  se¬ 
cretion  is  chiefly  effected  through  their  instru¬ 
mentality.  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  paper 
inserted  in  the  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  has  observed,  “  that  in  fishes 
which  are  capable  of  secreting  the  electric 
fluid,  the  nerves  connected  with  the  electrical 
organs  exceed  those  that  go  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  fish,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to 
one:  ”  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  no 
parts  of  the  body  more  manifestly  affected,  and 
few  so  much  so,  as  the  secretory  organs,  by 
mental  emotion.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
skin  is  sometimes  bedewed  with  drops  of  sweat, 
and  even  of  blood,  by  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
agony  of  mind  :  grief  fills  the  eyes  with  tears  : 
fear  is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  kidneys,  and  very  generally  to  the  alvirie 
canal :  anger  gives  an  additional  flow,  perhaps 
an  additional  acrimony,  to  the  bile,  and,  if 
urged  to  violence,  renders  the  saliva  poisonous  • 
and  disappointed  hope  destroys  the  digestion, 
and  turns  the  secreted  fluids  of  the  stomach 
acid. 

All  this  should  seem  to  prove  that  the  secre¬ 
tory  organs  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  sensorial 
system  ;  yet  Haller  has  long  ago  observed  that 
the  larger  branches  of  the  nerves  seldom  enter 
into  them,  and  seem  purposely  to  avoid  them  : 
the  secernent  glands  have  little  sensibility ; 
and  the  secretions  of  plants,  which  have  no 
nervous  system,  are  as  abundant  and  diversified, 
and  as  wonderful  in  every  respect,  as  those  of 
animals. 

The  means,  therefore,  by  which  the  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  important  economy  of  secretion  is 
affected,  seem  hitherto,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  have  eluded  all  investigation.  We 
behold,  nevertheless,  the  important  work  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  us,  and  are  in  some  degree  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  machinery. 

The  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  the  most  copious  of  the  fluids,  which 
are  in  this  manner  separated  from  the  blood,  is 
that  discharged  by  very  minute  secernent  vessels, 
supposed  to  be  terminal  or  exhalent  arteries, 
which  open  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  pour  forth  a  fine  breathing  vapour,  or 
halitus,  as  it  is  called,  which  keeps  their  sur¬ 
faces  moist,  and  makes  motion  easy  —  an  efflu¬ 
vium  which  must  have  been  noticed  by  every 
one  who  has  ever  attended  the  cutting  up  of  a 
bullock  in  a  slaughter-house.  It  is  well  known 
that  arteries  terminate  in  two  ways —  in  minute 
veins,  and  in  exhalent  vessels.  The  former 
termination  can  often  be  followed  up  by  in¬ 
jections,  and  occasionally  traced  by  the  micro¬ 
scope  ;  but  no  microscopic  experiment  has  hitherto 
enabled  the  anatomist  to  discover  the  orifices  of 
the  exhalent  branches  of  arteries.  Their  exist¬ 
ence,  however,  is  proved,  as  Mr.  Cruikslnmk 
has  observed,  by  their  sometimes,  and  especially 
when  enlarged  in  diameter  or  acted  upon  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  vis  d  tcr^o,  pouring  forth 
blood  instead  of  vapour,  of  which  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  bloody  sweat;  as  also  in  the 
4  F  4 
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menstrual  flux,  which,  though  not  blood  itself,  I 
proceeds  from  the  mouths  of  the  exhalent  arte-  j 
ries  of  the  uterus,  periodically  altered  in  their  ; 
diameter  and  secernent  power. 

In  different  periods  of  life,  many  of  the  se-  l 
cretions  vary  considerably  in  their  sensible  pro-  | 
perties,  or  relative  quantity.  Thus  the  bile  of 
the  foetus  is  sweet,  and  only  acquires  a  bitter  i 
taste  after  birth.  In  infancy  perspiration  flows  j 
more  profusely  than  during  manhood  ;  and  the 
testes,  which  secrete  nothing  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  at  this  time  acquire  activity,  and  again 
lose  their  power  in  old  age. 

There  are  also  many  of  the  secernent  organs 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  become  a  substitute 
for  each  other.  Thus  the  perspirable  matter  of 
the  skin,  when  suppressed  by  a  sudden  chill  or 
any  other  cause,  is  often  discharged  by  the 
kidneys;  the  catamenia  by  the  lungs;  and  the 
serum,  accumulated  in  dropsies,  by  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

The  secretions  are,  moreover,  very  much 
affected  and  increased  by  any  violent  commotion 
of  the  system  generally.  In  hysteria  the  flow 
of  urine  is  greatly  augmented,  while  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  bile  seems  diminished;  and  hence 
the  discharge  is  nearly  colourless.  In  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind,  we  have  already  observed 
that  the  juices  of  the  stomach  become  acid; 
and  sometimes  the  secernents  of  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  larger  intestines,  are 
stimulated  into  increased  action;  whence  colli¬ 
quative  perspiration,  looseness,  or  both.  The 
heat  and  commotion  of  a  fever  will  sometimes 
produce  the  same  effect,  and  sometimes  a  con¬ 
trary  ;  the  skin  being  dry,  parched,  and  prick¬ 
ing. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  body  that  waste 
and  become  renewed  far  more  rapidly  than 
others  ;  the  fat  than  the  muscles  ;  the  muscles 
than  the  bones;  and  probably  the  bones  than 
the  skin. 

It  is  from  this  mysterious  power  of  reproduc  ¬ 
tion,  appertaining  to  every  part  of  the  system, 
that  we  are  so  often  able  to  renew  the  substance 
and  function  of  parts  that  have  been  wasted  by 
fevers  or  atrophy,  or  abruptly  destroyed  or 
lopped  off  by  accident. 

In  the  progress  of  this  general  economy, 
every  organ  and  part  of  the  body  secretes  for 
itself  the  nutriment  it  requires,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  pabulum  of  the  blood  which  is  conveyed 
to  it,  or  from  secretions  which  have  already 
been  obtained  from  the  blood,  and  deposited  in 
surrounding  cavities,  as  fat,  gelatine,  and  lymph. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  several  organs  of 
secretion,  like  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  other 
distinct  organs  of  sense,  arc  peculiarly  affected 
by  peculiar  stimulants,  and  excited  to  some 
diversity  of  sensation. 

In  Germany,  this  idea  has  been  pursued  so 
far  as,  in  some  hypotheses,  and  particularly 
that  of  M.  Hubner,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  sixth  sense,  to  which  lias  been 
given  the  name  of  “self-feeling,  or  “  general 
feeling.”  The  sensations,  however,  we  are  at 
present  alluding  to,  are  not  so  much  general  on 
those  of  the  whole  self,  as  particular  or  limited 
to  the  organs  in  which  they  originate  ;  and  scent 


rather  to  lie  a  result  of  different  modifications 
of  the  fluid  that  causes  the  common  sense  of 
touch,  than  produced  by  distinct  sensorial  secre¬ 
tions.  In  most  parts  of  the  system  these  modi¬ 
fications  are  so  inconsiderable  as  to  elude  our 
notice,  but  in  others  we  have  the  fullest  proof  of 
such  an  effect;  for  we  sec  the  stomach  evincing 
a  sense  of  hunger,  the  fauces  of  thirst,  the 
genital  organs  of  venereal  orgasm.  And,  in 
like  manner,  we  find  the  bladder  stimulated  by 
cantharides,  and  the  intestinal  canal  by  purga¬ 
tives  ;  and  we  may  hence  conjecture  that  every 
other  part  of  the  system,  where  any  kind  of 
secretion  is  going  forwards,  is  endowed  with  a 
like  peculiarity  pof  irritability  and  sensibility, 
though  not  sufficiently  keen  to  attract  our  at¬ 
tention. 

It  is  hence  we  meet  with  that  surprising  variety 
of  secretions  which  are  furnished  not  only  by 
different,  but  even  by  the  same  animal  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence  sugar  is  secreted  by 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes  by  the  kidneys ; 
sulphur  by  the  brain  ;  wax  by  the  ears  ;  lime 
by  the  salivary  glands,  the  secretories  of  the 
bones,  and,  in  a  state  of  disease,  by  the  lungs, 
the  kidneys,  the  arteries,  and  the  exhalents  of 
the  skin  ;  milk  by  the  breasts  ;  semen  by  the 
testes  ;  the  menstrual  fluid  by  the  uterus  ;  urine 
by  the  kidneys;  bile  by  the  liver;  muriate  of 
soda  by  the  secernents  of  almost  every  organ  ; 
and  sweat  from  every  part  of  the  surface. 

Hence  some  animals,  as  the  bee,  secrete 
honey  ;  others,  as  the  coccus  ilicis,  a  large  store 
of  wax  ;  others,  as  the  viper  and  scorpion,  gum, 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  their  poison  ;  others 
thread,  as  the  spider  and  some  species  of  slug; 
and  many  silk,  as  the  silk-worm  and  the  Pinna, 
or  nacre ;  whence  Reaumur  denominates  the 
pinna  the  sea  silk-worm  :  it  is  common  to  some 
of  the  Italian  coasts,  and  its  silky  beard  or  byssus 
is  worked  at  Palermo  into  very  beautiful  silk 
stuffs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  worms, 
insects,  and  fishes,  that  secrete  a  very  pure,  and 
some  of  them  a  very  strong  phosphorescent  light, 
so  as,  in  some  regions,  to  enkindle  the  sea,  and 
in  others  the  sky,  into  a  bright  blaze  at  night. 
Many  animals  secrete  air  :  man  himself  seems 
to  do  so  under  certain  circumstances,  but  fishes 
of  various  kinds  more  largely,  as  those  furnished 
with  air-bladders,  which  they  fill  or  exhaust  at 
pleasure,  and  the  Sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  with 
numerous  other  sea-worms ;  and  by  this  power 
they  raise  or  sink  themselves  as  they  have  occa¬ 
sion.  The  cuttle-fish  secretes  also  a  natural 
ink,  which  it  evacuates  when  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  instrument 
of  defence  ;  for,  by  blackening  the  water  all 
around  it,  it  obtains  a  sufficient  concealment 
and  easily  effects  its  escape.  Other  animals, 
and  these  also  chiefly  fishes,  secrete  a  very  large 
portion  of  electric  matter,  so  as  to  convert  their 
I  bodies  into  a  powerful  battery.  The  torpedo- 
I  ray  was  well  known  by  the  Romans  to  possess 
this  extraordinary  power;  and  the  Gi/mnotus 
clectricus,  or  electric-eel,  has  since  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  possess  it  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
j  lion.  The  genus  tetradon,  in  one  species, 
secretes  an  electric  fluid  ;  in  another,  an  irri- 
j  fating  fluid  that  stings  the  hand  that  touches  it; 
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and,  in  a  third,  poisonous  matter  diffused  through 
the  whole  of  its  flesh. 

From  the  same  cause  we  meet  with  as  great 
and  innumerable  a  variety  of  secretions  among 
plants;  as  camphires,  gums,  balsams,  resins: 
and,  as  in  animals,  we  often  meet  with  very 
different  secretions,  in  very  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant.  Thus  the  Mimosa  nilotica 
secerns  from  its  roots  a  fluid  as  offensive  as  that 
of  assafcetida  ;  in  the  sap  of  its  step  an  astrin¬ 
gent  acid;  its  glands  give  forth  gum  arabic; 
and  its  flowers  an  odour  of  a  very  grateful 
fragrance. 

Sectio  Ccesarea.  See  Ccesarian  operation 

SE'C UNDINES.  The  after-birth,  and  mem¬ 
branes  which  are  expanded  from  its  edge,  and 
which  form  a  complete  involucrum  of  the  foetus 
and  its  waters,  go  under  the  name  of  secundines. 
See  Placenta. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM.  According  to 
art.  A  term  frequently  used  in  prescription, 
and  denoted  by  the  letters  S.  A.,  which  are 
usually  affixed  when  the  making  up  of  the  re¬ 
cipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncommon 
care  and  dexterity. 

SECU'NDUS.  Applied,  by  botanists,  to 
leaves  and  parts  of  the  fructification  which  are 
unilateral,  all  leaning  towards  one  side  ;  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Convallaria  majalis. 

Securida'ca.  (From  sccuris,  an  axe  :  so  called 
because  its  leaves  resemble  a  small  axe.)  A 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order, 
Dccandria.  Axe-wort.  Hatchet  vetch. 

SECU'RIFORM.  (Secunformis ;  from  se- 
curis ,  an  axe,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Shaped 
like  an  axe.  Applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

SE'DATIVE.  (Sedati'vus ;  from  sedo,  to 
ease  or  assuage.)  Applied  adjectively  and  sub¬ 
stantively  to  medicines  or  other  means  which 
diminish  the  animal  energy,  without  destroying 
life.  Medicines  which  possess  this  power  are 
arranged  into  sedativa  soporifica,  as  opium,  pa- 
paver,  hyoscyamus;  and  sedativa  refrigerantia, 
as  neutral  salts,  acids,  &c. 

Sedative  salt.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Sedentaria  ossa.  The  bones  on  which  we 
sit,  —  the  os  coccygis  and  ischia. 

Sedge.  See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

SE'DIMENT.  The  heavy  parts  of  liquids 
which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment,  lateritious.  See  Lateritions. 

SE'DLITZ.  Seidlitz.  Seydschutz.  The  name 
of  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saartz, 
where  Hoffmann  discovered  a  simple  saline  mi¬ 
neral  water.  Aqua  Sedlitziana.  It  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia;  sulphates 
of  soda  and  lime,  carbonic  acid,  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  resinous  matter.  The 
diseases  in  which  this  water  is  recommended 
are.  crudities  of  the  stomach,  hypochondriasis, 
amenorrhcea,  and  the  anomalous  complaints 
succeeding  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  oede- 
matous  tumours  of  the  legs  in  literary  men, 
hsernorrhoidal  affections,  and  scorbutic  erup¬ 
tions. 

Sedlitz  powoers.  These  consist  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  powders,  one  of  which  is  sold 
wrapped  up  in  blue  papers,  and  the  other  in 
white,  in  order  to  distinguish  them.  One  pow- 
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der  consists  of  a  mixture  of  tartrate  of  soda  3ij, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;)ij;  the  other  consists 
of  tartaric  acid,  grs.  xxxv.  For  a  dose,  dissolve 
the  former  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
the  latter  in  a  wine-glassful ;  then  mix  the  solu¬ 
tions,  and  drink  while  effervescing.  This,  when, 
taken  before  breakfast,  acts  as  a  gentle  cooling 
purgative.  Its  operation  is  pretty  certain  if  it 
be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  rendered  more  certain  by  dissolving 
the  salts  in  luke-warm  water.  The  Sedlitz 
powders  do  not,  as  their  name  would  imply, 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  saline  ingredients 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  Sedlitz. 

SE'DUM.  [urn,  i.  n. ;  from  sedo,  to  assuage.) 
so  called  because  it  allays  inflammation.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

Sedum  acre.  Wall-pepper.  Stone-crop. 
Illecebra.  Vermicularis.  Piper  murale.  Se- 
dum  minus.  The  plant  thus  called  is,  in  its 
recent  state,  extremely  acrid,  like  the  hydro¬ 
piper:  hence,  if  taken  in  large  doses,  it  acts 
powerfully  on  the  prima?  viax,  proving  both 
emetic  and  cathartic ;  applied  to  the  skin  as  a 
cataplasm,  it  frequently  produces  vesications 
and  erosions.  Boerhaave  therefore  imagines 
that  its  internal  employment  must  be  unsafe  ; 
but  experience  has  discovered  that  a  decoction 
of  this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but  of  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  scorbutic  complaints.  For  which  pur¬ 
pose,  a  handful  of  the  herb  is  directed,  by  Below, 
to  be  boiled  in  eight  pints  of  beer,  till  they  are 
reduced  to  four,  of  which  three  or  four  ounces 
are  to  be  taken  every,  or  every  other  morning. 
Milk  has  been  found  to  answer  this  purpose 
better  than  beer.  Not  only  ulcers  simply  scor¬ 
butic,  but  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  even  can¬ 
cerous  tendency,  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of 
this  plant ;  of  which  Marquet  relates  several 
instances.  He  likewise  found  it  useful,  as  an 
external  application,  in  destroying  fungous  flesh, 
and  in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gangrenes  and 
carbuncles.  Another  effect  for  which  this  plant 
is  esteemed,  is  that  of  stopping  intermittent 
fevers. 

Sedum  majus.  See  Sempervivum. 

Sedum  minus.  See  Sedum  acre. 

Sedum  tei.ephium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  orpine.  Faba  crassa.  Telephium.  Fabaria 
crassula.  Anacampseros.  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  in  various  pharmacopoeias,  is 
the  Sedum  — folds  planiusculis  scrralis,  corymbo 
fulioso,  caule  ereclo,  of  Linnams.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  ranked  as  an  antiphlogistic,  but  is  now 
forgotten. 

Seed.  See  Semen. 

Seed-bud.  See  Germen. 

Seed-coats.  See  Arillus. 

Seed-lobes.  See  Cotyledon. 

Seed-vessel.  See  Pericarpium. 

SEEDS,  COLD.  In  the  old  pharmacy 
there  were  certain  seeds  which  were  denomi¬ 
nated  cold,  from  their  supposed  refrigerating 
properties.  The  seeds  of  cucumber,  gourd, 
melon,  and  water-melon,  were  called  the  four 
cold  seeds:  the  seeds  of  endive,  lettuce,  pur¬ 
slane,  and  succory,  were  called  the  four  lesser 
cold  seeds. 
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SEEDS,  HOT.  The  old  pharmaceutists 
called  the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  cummin,  and 
fennel,  the  four  greater  hot  seeds  :  the  seeds  of 
bishop’s  weed,  stone  parsley,  smallage,  and  wild 
carrot,  were  called  the  four  lesser  hot  seeds. 

Seeing.  See  Vision. 

SE'GMENT.  Segmentum.  Applied  in 
botany  to  the  parts  of  divided  leaves,  calyces, 
See. 

Segmoid  vai.ves.  The  valves  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  have  been  so  called  from  their 
resembling  segments  of  circles. 

Seuregata.  Applied  to  the  last  order  of  the 
Class  Syngenesia,  in  which  the  flowers  are  doubly 
compound,  each  floret  or  assemblage  of  florets 
having  a  partial  calyx.  See  Syngenesia. 

Selaa.  A  barbarous  name  for  an  encysted 
abscess. 

Sela'go.  See  Lycopodium  selago. 

Selatus.  So/at.  An  alchemical  name  of 
quicksilver. 

SELE'NIC  ACID.  Acidum  selenicum.  If 
selenium  be  heated  to  dryness,  it  forms,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  volatile  and  crystallisable  com¬ 
pound,  called  selenic  acid,  which  unites  with 
some  of  the  metallic  oxides  producing  salts, 
called  seliniates. 

SELE'NIUM.  ( mot ,  ii.  n.)  An  elemen¬ 
tary  body,  extracted  by  Berzelius  from  the 
pyrites  of  Fahlun,  which,  from  its  chemical 
properties,  he  places  between  sulphur  and  tel¬ 
lurium,  though  it  has  more  properties  in  common 
with  the  former  than  with  the  latter  substance. 
He  named  it  selenium,  after  cre\yvy,  the  moon  : 
because  he  at  first  mistook  it  for  tellurium, 
which  is  named  after  the  earth. 

Self-heal.  See  Prunella. 

Sei.i'era.  (a,  co.  f. )  Half  a  pound. 

SELI'NE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  aeAyvy,  the 
moon :  because  it  is  opake,  and  looks  like  a 
little  moon.)  A  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
white  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their  sub¬ 
stance. 

Selini'tes.  Wine  impregnated  with  parsley. 
—  Dioscoricles. 

SELI'NUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  2eAi vov,  the 
Greek  name  of  parsley  ;  said  to  be  derived 
from  irapa  to  tv  «Aei  tpvetrdat,  on  account  of  its 
growing  in  mud  ;  whence  Homer’s  eAeodpcirrov 
rrtAivov.  De  Theis  says,  that  selinum  is  derived 
from  <re Arjtnj,  the  moon,  because  of  the  shape  of 
its  growing  seeds  ;  and  that  it  is  the  foundation 
of  many  other  compound  names  of  umbelliferous 
plants  among  the  Greeks,  as  opeoireKivov,  ireroo- 
oebivov,  Sec.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

SE'LLA  TU'RCICA.  (So  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.) 
Ephippium.  Sella  equina.  A  cavity  in  the 
sphenoid  bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland, 
surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

SELTZEll.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Ger. 
many,  Neider  Seltzer,  about  ten  miles  from 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  there  is  a  mi¬ 
neral  water  containing  muriate  ot  soda,  car¬ 
bonates  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid.  It  is  said 
to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  relieving  some 
of  the  symptoms  that  indicate  a  morbid  state  ot 
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the  lungs;  in  slow  hectic  fever,  eruptions  on 
the  skin,  foulness  of  the  stomach,  bilious  vomit¬ 
ing,  acidity  and  heartburn,  spasmodic  pains  in  ji 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  bloody  or 
highly  offensive  stools.  On  account  of  its  re-  | 
lieving  spasmodic  pains,  and  from  its  rapid 
determination  to  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps  its  I 
alkaline  contents,  it  has  been  sometimes  em-  I 
ployed  with  great  advantage  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  especially  those  that  are  attended 
with  the  formation  of  calculus.  A  large  pro-  L 

portion  of  the  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  k 

artificial,  that  is  consumed  in  this  country  is  for  8 

the  relief  of  these  disorders.  Even  in  go-  L 

norrhcea,  either  simple  or  venereal,  Hoffmann  !i 

asserts  that  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
medicine.  The  usual  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  jli 
to  a  pint. 

Semhe'lla.  (a,  cc.  f.)  Half  a  pound. — 
Varro. 

SEMECA'RPUS.  {us,  i.  m.  ;  from  try-  . 
fieioto,  to  mark,  and  napwos,  a  fruit ;  a  name  8 
evidently  derived  from  the  use  that  is  made  of 
its  nut  in  the  East  Indies  to  mark  table-linen  | 
and  articles  of  apparel.)  The  name  of  a  genus  Jj 
of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Trigynia.  I 

Semecarpus  anacardiiim.  The  marking-  I 
nut  tree.  This  tree  was  supposed  to  afl’ord  the  i 
Malacca  bean,  which,  however,  is  found  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  Anacardium  Indicum. 

SEMEIO'SIS.  (From  aygeiom,  to  notify.)  ( 
See  Semeiotice. 

SEMEIO'TIC.  ( Semeioticus ,  from  semio-  l 
tier. )  Scmeiosis.  Relating  to  the  signs  of  dis-  ii 
ease. 

SEMEIO'TICE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  aypeiou,  | 
a  sign.)  Semeiotics.  That  part  of  medicine  J 
which  considers  the  signs  of  disease.  It  con-  II 
siders  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  I 
their  degree  of  violence,  their  mode  of  accession,  I 
their  continuance  and  course,  in  order  that,  by  | 
considering  them  and  other  circumstances  con-  I 
nected  with  them,  the  judgment  may  be  formed  I 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  disease,  and  the  i| 

probable  tendency  and  termination  of  it.  All  I 

the  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  persons,  t 
constitution,  and  habits  ;  the  knowledge  of 
what  may  have  formerly  taken  place  and  what  I 
now  exists,  form  a  part  of  semeiotics :  for,  II 
without  such  enquiry  and  consideration,  the  U 
judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  correctly  formed,  II 
as  to  the  probable  tendency,  duration,  or  ter-  S’! 
mination  of  a  disease.  It  is  divided,  therefore,  1 1 
into, 

1 .  The  diagnosis,  or  consideration  of  the  signs  JI 
or  nature  of  the  symptoms,  with  a  view  of  as-  JI 
eevtaining  what  the  disease  is  ;  and  these  signs,  i 
which  thus  tell  us  what  the  disease  is,  are  called  >  f 
diagnostic. 

2.  The  prognosis,  or  the  judgment  respecting  JI 
the  course,  tendency,  and  termination  of  a  dis-  i 

ease. 

SE'MEN.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  sero,  to  sow.)  JI 
I.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  of  animals  secreted  JI 
in  the  testicles,  and  carried  through  the  epidi-  ll 
dymis  and  vas  deferens  into  the  vesicuhe  se- 
minales,  to  be  emitted  sub  coitu  into  the  female  1 1 
vagina,  and  there,  by  its  aura,  to  penetrate  and  If 
impregnate  the  ovulum  in  the  ovarium. 
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In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the 
vesieulae  seminales  are  small  and  contracted  ; 
and  a  little  lymphatic  liquor,  but  no  semen  is 
found  in  them.  The  semen  is  detained  for 
some  time  in  the  vesicula;  seminales,  and  ren¬ 
dered  thicker  from  the  continual  absorption  of 
its  very  thin  part,  by  the  oscula  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  In  lascivious  men,  the  semen  is  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  propelled  by  nocturnal 
pollution  from  they  vesieulae  seminales,  through 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  (which  arise  from  the  vesi¬ 
cula;  seminales,  perforate  the  urethra  trans¬ 
versely',  and  open  themselves  by  narrow  and 
very  nervous  mouths  at  the  sides  of  the  caput 
gallinaginis,)  into  the  urethra,  and  from  it  to 
some  distance.  But  in  chaste  men  the  greatest 
part  is  again  gradually  absorbed  from  the  vesi¬ 
cula;  seminales  through  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  conciliates  strength  to  the  body.  The  smell 
of  semen  is  specific,  heavy,  affecting  the  nostrils, 
yet  not  disagreeable.  The  same  odour  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the  iuli  of 
chestnuts,  and  the  antherae  of  many'  plants. 
The  smell  of  the  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at 
heat,  is  so  penetrating  as  to  render  their  flesh 
foetid  and  useless,  unless  castrated.  Thus  the 
flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus,  is  unfit  to  eat. 
The  taste  of  semen  is  fatuous,  and  somewhat 
acrid.  In  the  testes  its  consistence  is  thin  and 
diluted  ;  but  in  the  vesicula;  seminales,  viscid, 
dense,  and  rather  pellucid  :  and  by  venery  and 
debility  it  is  rendered  thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
semen  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water,  yet  some 
part  swims  on  its  surface,  which  it  covers  like 
very  fine  threads  mutually  connected  together  in 
the  form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat  yel¬ 
low,  and  in  the  vesicula;  seminales  it  acquires  a 
deeper  hue.  That  emitted  by  pollution  or 
coition,  becomes  white  from  its  mixture  with  the 
whitish  liquor  of  the  prostate  gland  during  its 
passage  through  the  urethra.  In  those  people 
who  labour  under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse 
of  saffron,  the  semen  has  been  seen  yellow,  and, 
in  an  atrabiliary  young  man,  black. 

Quality.  Semen  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
air,  loses  its  pellucidity,  and  becomes  thick,  but 
after  a  few  hours  it  is  again  rendered  more  fluid 
and  pellucid  than  it  was  immediately  after  its 
emission.  This  phaenomenon  cannot  arise  from 
water  or  oxygene  attracted  from  the  air.  At 
length  it  deposits  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
a  corneous  crust. 

Experiments  with  semen  prove  that  it  turns  the 
syrup  of  violets  green,  and  dissolves  earthy, 
neutral,  and  metallic  salts.  Fresh  semen  is 
insoluble  in  water,  until  it  has  undergone  the 
above  changes  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  dissolved 
by  alkaline  salts.  By  aetherial  oil  it  is  dried 
into  a  pellucid  pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  It  is  dissolved  by  all  acids,  except  the 
oxymuriatic,  by  which  it  is  coagulated  in  the  J 
form  of  white  flakes.  It  is  also  acted  upon  by 
alkohol  of  wine. 

It  is  found  to  be  composed  of  water,  900; 
animal  mucilage,  60;  soda,  10;  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  30. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  a  multitude  of 
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animalcula  are  observed  in  it,  which  appear  to 
have  a  round  head  and  a  long  tail :  these  animal¬ 
cula  move  with  considerable  rapidity  ;  they  seem 
to  fly  the  light,  and  to  seek  the  shade.  It.  has 
also  an  odorous  principle,  which  flies  off'  imme¬ 
diately  from  fresh  semen.  It  appears  to  consist 
of  a  peculiar  vital  principle,  and  by  the  ancients 
was  called  aura  seminis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina,  sub- 
coitu,  it  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  im¬ 
pregnating  the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium. 
The  odorous  principle,  or  aura  spermatica  only, 
appears  to  penetrate  through  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  female  ovarium, 
and  there  to  impregnate  the  albuminous  latex  of 
the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital  power.  The 
other  principles  of  the  semen  appear  to  be  only 
a  vehicle  of  the  seminal  aura.  2.  In  chaste 
men,  the  semen  returning  through  the  lymphatic 
vessels  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives  strength 
to  the  body  and  mind  :  hence  the  bull  is  so  fierce 
and  brave,  the  castrated  ox  so  gentle  and  weak  ; 
hence  every  animal  languishes  post  coitum ;  and 
hence  tabes  dorsalis  from  Onanism.  3.  It  is  by 
the  stimulus  of  the  semen  absorbed  at  the  age  of 
puberty  into  the  mass  of  the  humours  that  the 
beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes,  but  in  animals  the 
horns,  are  produced  ;  and  the  weeping  voice  of 
the  boy  changed  into  that  of  the  man. 

II.  The  seeds  of  plants,  or  nucleus  formed  in 
the  germen  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
pagating  its  species,  —  the  sole  “  end  and  aim  ” 
of  all  the  organs  of  fructification.  Every  other 
part  is  in  some  manner  subservient  to  the  form¬ 
ing,  perfecting,  or  dispersing  of  these. 

A  seed  consists  of  several  parts,  some  of  which 
are  more  essential  than  others ;  viz. 

1.  The  hilum,  or  scar. 

2.  The  funiculus  umbilicalis,  or  filament,  by 
which  the  immature  seed  is  connected  to  the 
receptacle. 

3.  The  testa,  or  tunica  seminis. 

4.  The  seed-lobes,  or  cotyledons.  These  parts 
are  beautifully  seen  by  macerating  the  seeds  of  a 
kidney,  or  other  bean,  or  of  the  gourd,  in  water. 

The  less  essential  parts  are, 

1.  The  arillus.  4.  The  capsula. 

2.  The  pappus.  5.  The  ala. 

3.  The  cauda. 

From  the  difference  in  the  form,  surface, 
situation,  and  number,  arise  the  following  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  seeds :  — 

1.  Semina  arillata;  as  in  Jasrninum. 

2.  -  papposa;  as  in  Leontodon  tarax- 
ac.u  m. 

3.  - caudata ;  as  in  Clematis  vitalba. 

4.  ■ -  calyculata,  covered  with  a  bony 

calyx  ;  as  in  Coix  lachryma. 

5.  - alata ;  as  in  Bignonia. 

6.  - hamosa,  furnished  with  one  or 

three  hooks  ;  as  in  Daucus  muricatus. 

7.  - lanata,  covered  with  wool;  as 

in  Bombax,  Gossipium,  and  Anemone  hortensis. 

8.  - rotunda;  as  in  Pisum  and  Bras- 

sica. 

9.  Semina  rotundo-compressa ;  as  Ervum 
lens. 

10. - oblonga ;  as  in  Boerhaavia  dif. 

fusa. 
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1 1 .  Semina 

conica ;  as  in  Tie! Hum. 

12. 

ovala  ;  as  in  Quercus  robur. 

13.  - 

triquetra ;  as  in  Rheum ,  and 

Rumex. 

14.  - 

lanccolala ;  as  in  Fraxinus. 

15.  - 

acuminata;  as  in  Cucumis  sati- 

vus. 

16.  - 

reniformia  ;  as  in  Phaseolus. 

17.  - 

aculcata ;  as  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

18.  - 

cochleata  ;  as  in  Salsola. 

19.  - 

cymbiformia  ;  as  in  Calendula 

officinalis. 

20.  - - 

linearia ;  as  in  Crucianella. 

21.  - 

arislata ;  as  in  IIolcus  sacchar- 

at  us. 

oo 

echinata ;  as  in  Verbena  lapu- 

lacea. 

23.  - 

hispida  ;  as  Daucus  carota. 

24.  - - 

hirsuta  ;  as  in  Scandix  tricho- 

sperma . 

25.  - 

muricata ;  as  Ranunculus  par- 

viflorus. 

26.  - 

glabra ;  as  in  Galium  monta- 

nu  m. 

27.  - - 

rugosa ;  as  in  Lithospermum  ar- 

ve use. 

28.  - - - 

callosa;  as  in  Citrus  medica. 

29.  - - 

lapidea  ;  as  in  Lithospermum. 

30. - 

colorala ;  as  in  Chcerophyllum 

aureum. 

31.  - 

striata;  as  in  Conium  macula- 

turn. 

32.  - - 

sulcata ;  as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

33. - 

transversim  sulcata  ;  as  in  Picris. 

34. - 

nuda ;  as  in  the  gymnospermous 

plants. 

35. - - 

tecta;  as  in  angiospermous  plants. 

36.  - - 

nidulantia,  adhering  to  the  ex- 

ternal  surface 

as  in  Fragaria  vcsca. 

37.  - - - 

pendula,  suspended  by  a  fila- 

ment  external  to  the  seed-vessel  ;  as  in  Mag¬ 
nolia  grandiflora. 

gg_  _ _ pauca,  when  few  in  number. 

39, _ plurima,  many  ;  as  in  Papaver. 

The  parts  of  a  seed  when  germinating  are, 

1.  Cotyledones. 

2.  Corculum. 

The  variety  of  forms  of  seeds  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  uses ;  and  the  various  modes  by  which 
seeds  are  dispersed,  cannot  fail  to  strike  an 
observing  mind  with  admiration.  “  Who  has 
not  listened,”  says  Sir  James  Smith,  “  in  a 
calm  and  sunny  day,  to  the  crackling  of  furze- 
bushes,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  their  little 
elastic  pods;  nor  watched  the  down  of  innu¬ 
merable  seeds  floating  on  the  summer  breeze, 
till  they  are  overtaken  by  a  shower,  which, 
moistening  their  wings,  stops  their  further 
ilmht,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplishes  its 
final  purpose,  by  immediately  promoting  the 
germination  of  each  seed  in  the  moist  earth? 
How  little  are  children  aware,  as  they  blow 
away  the  seeds  of  dandelion,  or  stick  burs,  in 
sport,  on  each  others’  clothes,  that  they  are  ful¬ 
filling  one  of  the  greatest  ends  of  Nature! 
Sometimes  the  calyx,  beset  with  hooks,  forms 
the  bur;  sometimes  hooks  encompass  the  fruit 
itself.  Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds 
as  food,  while  their  seeds,  often  small,  hard, 
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and  indigestible,  pass  uninjured  by  them 
through  the  intestines,  and  are  deposited,  far 
from  their  original  place  of  growth,  in  a  con-  i 

dition  peculiarly  fit  for  vegetation.  Even  such  I 

seeds  as  are  themselves  eaten,  like  the  various  | 

sorts  of  nuts,  are  hoarded  up  in  the  cracked 
ground,  and  occasionally  forgotten,  or  the  earth  i 
swells  and  encloses  them.  The  ocean  itself 
serves  to  waft  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds  from  k 
their  native  soil  to  far  distant  shores.” 

Semen  aiijowaen.  A  seed  imported  from  | 

the  East,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grateful  aro-  l 

matic  taste,  somewhat  like  savory.  it  pos-  i 

sesses  exciting,  stimulating  and  carminative  a 

virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  East  in  nervous  $ 

weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  and  heartburn.  I 

It  is  the  produce  of  the  Amtni  copticum. 

Semen  agave.  An  East  Indian  seed  ex-  l 
hibited  in  atonic  gout. 

Semen  contra.  See  Artemisia. 

Semen  sanctum.  See  Artemisia. 

Semen  veneris.  Scales  of  brass _ Ruland. 

SE'M  I- Aj\I l’LEXIC  A'ULIS.  Applied  to 
a  leaf,  which  half,  or  in  part  only,  embraces  the  |i 
stem. 

Semicircular  canals.  These  canals  are 
three  in  number,  and  take  their  name  from  | 
their  figure.  They  belong  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing,  are  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  l 
temporal  bone,  and  open  into  the  vestibulum.  I 
See  Auris. 

SE?»IICU'PIU!\I.  (um,  ii.  n.)  A  half¬ 
bath,  or  such  as  receives  only  the  hips  or  ex-  ;j 
tremities. 

SE'MICYLI'NDRICAL.  Semicylindricalis.  [I 
Flat  on  one  side,  round  on  the  other;  as  the  l] 
leaves  of  the  Concilium  gibbosum. 

SE'MIFLOSC  ULO'SUS.  A  compound 
flower  is  so  termed  when  its  florets  have  the  limb  II 
of  the  corolla  produced  in  a  ligulate  shape  on  || 
the  outer  side  only. 

Semi-interosseus  indicis,  See  Abductor  indicis 
manus. 

SE  M 1  LU'N  A  R.  Semilunaris.  Half-moon  ii| 
shaped.  The  ganglia  formed  by  the  great  sym-  II 
phatic  nerve  on  its  entrance  into  the  abdomen,  II 
from  which  nerves  are  sent  to  all  the  viscera,  pj 
See  Intercostal  nerve. 

Semilunar  valves.  The  three  valves  at  the  II 
beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  II 
ars  so  termed,  from  their  half-moon  shape. 

SE'MI-MEMBRANO'SUS.  Amuscleof  pi 
the  thigh,  so  called  from  the  long  flat  mem-  1 1 
brane  like  tendon  at  its  upper  part.  It  arises  || 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  H 
ischium,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  which  is  three  U 
inches  in  length.  it  then  begins  to  grow  H 
fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the  long  head  of  ll 
the  biceps,  and  afterwards  between  that  muscle  1 1 
and  the  semi-tendinosus.  At  the  lower  part  of  pfe 
the  thigh  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  ter-  u 
minates  in  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
chiefly  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  ij> 
of  the  tibia,  but  some  of  its  fibres  are  spread  II 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsular  liga-  It 
ment  of  the  knee.  Between  this  capsular  liga-  li> 
ment  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  we  find  a 
small  bursa  mucosa.  The  tendons  of  this  and  III 
the  last-described  muscle  form  the  inner  ham-  i  I 
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string.  This  muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  seems 
likewise  to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  from 
being  pinched. 

Semi-nervosus.  See  Semi-tendinosiis. 

Scmiiiis  cauda.  See  Cauda  semiuis. 

Seminis  ejaculator.  See  Accelerator  urines. 

Sk'.mi-okiu'cu  i.ar.  Semiorbicularis.  Having 
the  shape  of  half  a  globe. 

Semi-orbicularis  oris.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Semi-spinalis  colli.  Semi-spinalis  sive  trans- 
vcrso-spinalis  colli,  of  Winslow.  Spinalis  cervicis, 
of  Albinus.  Spinalis  colli,  of  Douglas.  Trans- 
versalis  colli,  of  Covvper.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  to 
one  side.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  th  c  uppermost  six  vertebra  of  the 
back  by  as  many  distant  tendons,  ascending 
obliquely  under  the  complexus,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  except  the  lirst  and  last. 

Semi-spinalis  dor  si.  Semi-spinalis  externus 
seu  transverso-spinalis  dorsi,  of  Winslow.  Semi- 
spinatus,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  back,  which  extends  the  spine  obliquely 
backwards.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  by  as  many  distinct  ten¬ 
dons,  which  soon  grow  fleshy,  and  then  become 
tendinous  again,  and  are  inserted  into  the  spi¬ 
nous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
above  the  eighth,  and  into  the  lowermost  of  the 
neck,  by  as  many  tendons. 

Semi-spinalis  externus.  See  Semi-spinalis 
dorsi. 

Semi-spinatus.  See  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 

Semi-tendinosus.  This  muscle,  which  is  the 
semi-nervosus,  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  is  si¬ 
tuated  obliquely  along  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  tu¬ 
berosity  of  the  ischium,  in  common  with  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  cruris,  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  which  it  continues  to  adhere,  by  a  great 
number  of  oblique  fibres,  for  the  space  of  tw  o 
or  three  inches.  Towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  os  femoris,  it  terminates  in  a  round  tendon, 
which  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and,  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the 
tibia,  a  little  below  its  tuberosity.  This  tendon 
< sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which  helps  to  form 
ithe  tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
ithe  leg.  This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the 
leg,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  it  a  little  in¬ 
wards. 

SEMPE'R VIRENS.  Evergreen.  Applied 
•  to  leaves  which  are  permanent  through  one, 
:two,  or  more  winters,  so  that  the  branches  are 
never  stripped  ;  and  to  plants  possessed  of  such 
leaves  as  the  laurel,  holly,  ivy,  &c. 

SEMPER VI' VUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from  sem- 
•.per,  always,  and  vivo,  to  live:  so  called  because 
it  is  always  green.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Bode - 
■candria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

Sempeiivitum  ache.  The  stone-crop  is  oc- 
•casionally  so  termed.  See  Sedum  acre. 

SexiniavivuM  'iectorum.  The  systematic 
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name  of  the  house-leek,  or  sengrcen ;  called 
also,  Sedum  majus,  JEonion,  Aizourn,  Aizoon, 
and  Barba  Jovis.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  but  discover  to  the  taste  a 
slight  subacid  austerity:  they  are  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  vulgar  to  bruises  and  old  ulcers. 

SENE'CIO.  (o,  onis.  m.  ;  from  senesco,  to 
grow  old  :  so  called  because  it  has  a  greyish 
down  upon  it,  like  the  beard  of  old  men.)  ]. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Senccio 
vulgaris. 

Senecio  Jacob^sa.  St.  James’s  wort.  Rag¬ 
wort.  Jacobeea.  The  leaves  of  this  common 
plant  have  a  roughish,  bitter,  subacrid  taste,  ex¬ 
tremely  nauseous.  A  decoction  is  said  to  have 
been  of  infinite  service  in  the  cure  of  epidemic 
camp  dysentery.  A  poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
leaves  is  said  to  have  a  surprising  effect  in  re¬ 
moving  pains  of  the  joints,  and  to  remove  the 
sciatica,  or  hip-gout,  in  two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions,  when  ever  so  violent.  The  root  is  of  an 
astringent  nature.  A  decoction  of  it  was  for¬ 
merly  deemed  good  for  wounds  and  bruises. 

Senecio  madraspatanus.  See  Senecio  pseudo¬ 
china. 

Senecio  pseudo-china.  Bastard.  China. 
China  supposita.  Senecio  madraspatanus.  This 
tree  grows  in  Malabar.  The  root  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  China  root  in  appearance  and 
qualities. 

Senecio  vulgaris.  Groundsel.  Erigerum. 
Senecio.  Erigeron.  This  very  common  plant 
is  frequently  applied  bruised  to  inflammations 
and  ulcers,  as  a  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic. 

Senectce  unguium.  See  Anguium  senectce. 

Senectus.  See  Age. 

SE'NEGA.  (ka,  and  ga,  ce.  f.  ;  so  called 
because  the  Seneca  or  Senegaw  Indians  use  it 
against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.)  See  Poly- 

ga/a  senega. 

Senegal  gum.  See  Acacia  vcra. 

Senegaw  milkwort.  See  Polygala  senega. 

Se/negine.  An  alkaline  principle  found  in 
the  root  of  the  Polygala  senega. 

Seneka.  See  Senega. 

Sengreen.  See  Sempervivum. 

SE  NNA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  senna,  an  Ara¬ 
bic  word,  signifying  acute  :  so  called  from  its 
sharp-pointed  leaves.)  The  senna  of  commerce 
is  the  produce  of  several  plants.  That  which 
yields  the  best  grows  in  the  valleys  of  Nubia, 
where  it  is  named  Abyreyga  ;  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  rises  with  an  erect  branchimr 
stem,  about  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  pinnate,  and  placed  in 
alternate  order,  are  two  narrow  pointed  stipules: 
the  leaflets,  of  which  each  leaf  has  five  or  six 
pair,  are  sessile,  oblique  at  the  base,  oval,  point¬ 
ed,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  rather  more  than 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  loose 
axillary  spikes:  the  calyx  is  deciduous,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  narrow,  obtuse,  concave  leaflets  • 
the  petals  are  roundish,  concave,  entire  •  the 
three  lower  ones  larger  than  the  two  upper : 
the  undermost  filaments  also  are  longer  than  the 
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others,  and  furnished  with  large  rostrated  curved 
anthers;  and  thegermen  is  long  and  flat,  with  a 
short  incurved  style  terminated  by  an  obtuse 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate,  reniform,  mem¬ 
branous,  leafy,  compressed  legume,  torose  and 
marked  with  capillary,  transverse,  parallel  stria; 
bivalve,  with  six  or  nine  cells,  divided  by  very 
thin  transverse  partitions,  and  each  containing 
one  oblong  heart-shaped  seed. 

The  best  senna,  named  in  Nubia  guebelly,  or 
sena  mekke,  grows  wild,  and  yields  two  crops  of 
leaves,  the  abundance  of  which  depends  on  the 
periodical  rains.  The  first  crop  is  collected 
after  the  first  rains  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  the  second  in  the  following  March,  at 
which  time  the  fruit  is  at  its  full  maturity. 
The  plants  are  cut  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
fall,  and  exposed  on  the  rocks  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  The  leaves  are  then  picked,  packed  up  in 
bales,  and  sent  to  Boulac,  the  great  entrepot  of 
senna,  where  they  are  mixed  with  two  other 
species  of  cassia ;  one  the  C.  senna  of  For- 
skal,  with  obtuse  leaves  ;  the  other  probably 
the  C.  angustifolia  of  Willdenovv,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  longer,  narrower,  and  sharper 
pointed  than  those  of  the  proper  senna,  and 
come  from  Mocha ;  but  the  leaf  with  which 
senna  is  chiefly  adulterated  is  that  of  the  Cynan- 
chuni  oleafolium,  known  in  Egypt  by  the  name 
of  argel  or  cirguel.  The  proportions,  according 
to  Dr.  Calloden,  are  five  hundred  parts  lance- 
leafed  senna,  two  hundred  of  obovate  senna, 
and  two  hundred  of  argel.  The  two  first  are 
equally  good,  but  the  last  is  truly  an  adultera¬ 
tion.  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  following  rules  :  —  1.  The  leaf  of 
argel  is  an  inch  or  fourteen  lines  long,  while 
that  of  senna  never  exceeds  nine  lines.  2. 
The  leaf  of  argel  has  a  straight  side ;  and  the 
lateral  nerves  are  not  seen  on  the  under  disk, 
while  those  of  senna  are  conspicuous.  15.  The 
leaf  of  argel  is  regular  at  its  base,  the  two  sides 
terminating  at  the  same  point  on  the  petiole: 
but  the  senna  leaflet  is  oblique,  one  of  the  sides 
being  larger,  and  produced  lower  on  the  petiole 
than  the  other.  There  is  also  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  is  further  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of 
Colutea  arborescens,  bladder  senna,  and  of  box  : 
but  these  are  easily  distinguished  from  senna 
leaves.  The  senna,  after  being  thus  mixed,  is 
repacked  in  bales  at  Alexandria,  whence  it  is 
exported  to  Europe.  A  good  deal  of  senna 
has  been  imported  from  Calcutta,  under  the 
name  of  East  Indian  senna.  It  is  evidently 
the  Cassia  lanceolala.  It  was  formerly  taken  to 
India  from  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  was  the 
growth  of  Mecca ;  but  much  of  it  is  now  cul¬ 
tivated  at  Tinnivelly,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It 
is  called  senna  mecki  and  Tinnivelly  senna,  in 
the  Indian  bazaars.  The  officinal  senna  of 
America  is  the  Cassia  marilandica,  or  Chamee 
senna  marilandica. 

Qualities.  —  The  odour  of  senna-leaves  is 
faint,  rather  disagreeable,  and  sickly  ;  the  taste 
slightly  bitter,  aromatic,  sweetish,  and  nauseous. 
Boiling  water  extracts  about  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaves  employed,  but  it  requires  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  to  extract  all  the  active 
matter  from  5  j.  of  senna  leaves.  The  infusion 
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has  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  with  the  odour  1 
and  taste  of  the  leaves.  This  infusion,  when  |j 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  deposits  a  lemon-  1, 
yellow  colour,  insoluble  matter ;  and  a  pre-  . 
cipitateis  produced  by  the  strong  mineral  acids,  ji 
oxalic  acid,  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and  1 
several  other  substances.  (See  Infusum  sen  me,  I 
among  the  preparations.)  Alkohol  and  sul-  || 
phuric  ether,  digested  on  the  powdered  leaves,  t 
acquire  a  deep  olive-green  colour.  When  the  1 
ethereal  tincture  is  poured  on  the  surface  of 
pure  water,  a  dark  olive  pellicle  remains  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  which  is  almost  I 
insipid,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  resin  ;  and 
a  golden  yellow  colour  is  communicated  to  the  I 
water.  The  alkoholic  tincture  is  rendered  only-  ( 
slightly  milky  by  the  addition  of  water,  and 
scarcely'  any  precipitate  is  produced ;  blit  a  || 
copious  one  is  thrown  down  by  oxymuriatic  acid. 
The  active  principle  of  senna,  according  to  the  il 
experiments  of  M.  M.  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle,  I 
is  a  saline  substance,  which  they  have  named  |:i 
cathartine  (cathartia).  It  is  uncrystallisable,  of  ej 
a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  has  a  bitter,  11 
nauseous  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol  and  in  ii 
water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  j 
Bouillon  Lagrange,  the  residue  of  the  watery 
infusion,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  burnt,  yields  2 
potass,  sulphate  of  potass,  carbonate  of  lime,  }J 
magnesia  and  silica. 

Medical  properties  and  uses.  —  Senna  is  pur-  jti 
gative,  generally  operating  under  four  hours  II 
after  it  is  taken  ;  and  is  well  adapted  for  all  ii 
cases  in  which  the  bowels  require  to  be  certainly,  || 
yet  moderately,  evacuated.  In  many  habits  it  [ 
is  apt  to  occasion  griping,  and  therefore  requires  H 
the  addition  of  some  aromatic,  as  carraway  or  II 
cardamom-seeds,  or  ginger;  and  its  operation  U 
to  be  assisted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  weak  II 
broths  or  gruel.  The  griping  seems  to  be  oc-  |J 
casioned  by  the  resinous  matter,  as  the  infusion  || 
made  with  cold  water  does  not  gripe,  although  II 
it  purges.  Senna  may  be  given  in  substance  IJ 
powdered;  but  the  more  usual  form  is  that  of  |l 
infusion.  Decoction  is  a  bad  form,  as  the  II 
activity  of  the  medicine  is  much  impaired  by  II 
the  boiling;  owing,  according  to  Gren,  to  the  II 
total  dissipation  of  the  nauseous  and  volatile  II 
principles  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  owing  to  II 
the  oxidisement  of  the  extractive,  which  also  II 
accounts  for  the  severe  gripings  induced  by  the  | 
decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  II 
leaves  is  from  ;)j.  to  5  j.  ;  but  it  is  seldom  II 
given  alone. 

Officinal  preparations.  Confectio  senna,  L. E.  Il 
1'lectuarium  sennee,  D.  Extraction  cassia;  senna’,  U 
E.  Infusum  sennee  composition,  L.  D.  In-  M 
fusum  tamarindi  cum  senna,  E.  1).  Tinctura  II 
sennee  composila,  L.  E.  D.  Syrupus  sennee,  L. —  II 
A.  T.  Thomson. 

Senna  alexandrina.  See  Cassia. 

Senna  italica.  Sec  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  pauper um.  Bastard  senna,  or  milk-  II 
vetch,  —  the  Colutea  arborescens  of  Linnteus,  II 
the  leaves  of  which  purge  and  vomit. 

Senna  kcorpium.  The  scorpion  senna.  Now  II 
named  Coronilla  einerus 

SENSATION.  Sensatio.  When  an  im-  D 
pression  made  on  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  is  II 
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communicated  to  the  sensorium,  so  as  to  excite 
the  consciousness  of  the  mind,  it  is  called  a 
sensation.  See  Mind.  When  the  impression 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  foreign  body  on 
an  external  part,  it  is  called  an  external  sen¬ 
sation  ;  when  it  proceeds  from  some  change 
taking  place  within  the  living  system,  and 
arising  from  its  own  actions,  it  is  termed  an 
internal  sensation  :  thus  the  impression  com¬ 
municated  to  the  mind  by  the  effect  of  light  on 
the  retina,  or  the  painful  sensation  produced  by 
a  blow,  are  external  sensations ;  the  feeling  of 
hunger  or  of  restlessness  are  internal  sensations. 
This  distinction  is  common  in  physiological 
writings;  but  there  are  sensations  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  refer  to  either  of  these  classes. 
Thus,  if  a  person  were  to  swallow  a  lump  of 
lead,  he  would  feel  an  uneasy  sensation  in  his 
tstomach  :  should  this  be  called  an  external  or  an 
internal  sensation?  It  resembles  the  external 
•sensations  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  but  is  internal  with  reference  to  its  scat. 
The  external  organs  by  which  those  impressions 
•which  cause  sensation  are  primarily  received, 
are  called  the  organs  of  the  senses  ;  these  are 
ahe  eye,  which  ministers  to  vision  ;  the  ear, 
•which  receives  the  impressions  of  sound ;  the 
pituitary  membrane  lining  the  nasal  cavities, 
•which  affords  expansion  to  the  olfactory  nerve, 
by  means  of  which  we  smell  ;  the  tongue, 
palate,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  organ  of  taste; 
and  the  extremities  of  nerves,  dispersed  under 
ahe  common  integuments,  which  give  rise  to  the 
xommon  sensation,  feeling,  or  touch  :  the  sense, 
more  particularly  called  touch,  is  merely  the 
iexaltation  of  the  common  sensation  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  papilla  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  aided  by 
impressions  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
muscular  action.  See  Senses. 

SENSES.  The  channels  of  communication 
•by  which  the  mind  derives  the  materials  of 
thought  from  the  external  world,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  depends  on  the  property  of  sen¬ 
sibility  modified  by  particular  organs  to  especial 
ends.  Man  is  generally  considered  to  be  en- 
lowed  with  five  senses,  namely,  sight,  hearing, 
•smell,  taste,  and  touch.  See  Vision,  Auris,  Smell, 
Taste,  and  Touch.  Besides  these,  we  have  a 
■very  distinct  consciousness  of  the  action  of  our 
own  muscles,  or  a  muscular  sense,  which  was 
irst  pointed  out  and  ingeniously  commented 
•on  by  Dr.  Browne,  the  late  Professor  of  Moral 
IPhilosophy  at  Edinburgh.  This,  however,  may 
nerhaps  be  referrible  to  the  sense  of  touch  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  muscles  by  the  pressure  of  their 
fibres  on  each  other  in  the  act  of  contracting. 
^Several  modifications  of  ordinary  sensation  have 
ween,  at  different  times,  brought  forward  as  a 
•sixth  sense,  which,  however  (unless  the  muscular 
•;ense  be  considered  as  such),  has  evidently  no 
xistence.  The  several  powers  of  the  mind,  as 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  the  passions, 
■Xc. ,  have  been  called  internal  senses. 

SENSIBILITY.  Sensibititas.  That  faculty 
tof  living  parts  by  which  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  impressions,  which  increase,  diminish, 
dter,  or  suspend  their  actions.  Sensibility  is 
isually  divided  into  animal  sensibility,  which 
jives  rise  to  sensations,  and  organic  sensibility, 
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which  calls  into  action  the  organic  contractility. 
For  a  shrewd  remark  of  M.  Broussais,  on  the 
subject  of  organic  sensibility,  see  Contractility. 
Some  parts  are  endowed  with  a  high  decree  of 
animal  sensibility,  and  hence  any  injury  of  such 
parts  gives  rise  to  acute  pain  ;  other  parts  pos¬ 
sess  hardly  any  animal  sensibility,  and  hence  in 
common  language,  are  said  to  be  insensible. 

Sensibility  is  infinitely  variable:  in  certain 
persons  it  is  very  obtuse  ;  in  others  it  is  very 
elevated  :  generally  a  good  organisation  keeps 
between  the  extremes. 

Sensibility  is  vivid  in  infancy  and  youth  • 
it  continues  in  a  degree  something  less  marked 
until  past  the  age  of  manhood ;  in  old  age  it 
suffers  an  evident  diminution ;  and  very  old 
persons  appear  quite  insensible  to  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  causes  of  sensations. 

SENSORIAL.  Appertaining  to  the  senso¬ 
rium. 

SENSOTlIUM.  {uni,  ii.  n.)  The  com¬ 
mon  centre,  at  which  all  the  impressions  of 
sense  are  received.  This  common  centre  is  the 
brain. 

Sensorium  commune.  The  brain. 

SE'NSUS.  (ms,  us.  m. ;  it  sentiendo.) 

Sentico/s/e.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method 
consisting  of  such  as  resemble  the  bramble,  rose' 
&c. 

SENTICO'SUS.  (From  sentis,  a  brier.) 
Thorny  ;  brier-like. 

SE'NTIENT.  Sentiens.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  parts  which  are  more  susceptible 
of  feeling  than  others ;  as  the  sentient  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  nerves,  &c. 

SENTIS.  A  thorn:  applied  to  plants  of 
the  brier  kind,  which  are  prickly. 

Sentis  caninus.  See  Rosa  canina. 

SEPARA  I  E.  In  the  language  of  botany, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  of  monoecious  plants  are 
said  to  be  separate  when  they  are  found  upon 
the  same  plant,  but  in  different  flowers.  Thus 
in  Cucumis,  liuxus,  and  other  genera,  some  of 
the  flowers  contain  stamens,  and  others  have 
pistils,  but  none  of  them  contain  both  together. 

Sepa  rato'kium.  ( From  separo,  to  separate. ) 

1 .  An  instrument  for  separating  the  pericranium 
from  the  skull. 

2.  A  chemical  vessel  for  separating  essential 
parts  of  liquids. 

SE'Pl  A.  (ct,  a:,  f,)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  cephalopodous  mollusca.  The  cuttle-fish. 

Sepia  officinalis.  The  cuttle-fish.  Septum. 
Preecipitans  magnum.  The  bone,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  the  internal  shell  of  this  animal  consists 
of  membranous  layers  hardened  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  is 
now  only  employed  as  a  dentifrice. 

Sepia  os.  See  Sepia  oJJicinalis. 

SEPI  A'RI/E.  (From  sepes,  a  bodge.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linmeus’s  Frao-- 
ments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  woody 
plants,  which  form  a  hedge-like  appearance- 
the  flowers  are  mostly  a  thymus  or  panicle. 

Septum.  See  Sepia  ojficinalis. 

Septfoil.  See  Tormentilla. 

SEMITIC.  {Sept urns from  aynw,  to  putrefy.) 
Relating  to  putrefaction.  3‘' 
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SE'PTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  scpto,  to  se¬ 
parate.)  A  partition  :  applied  to  membranes, 
bones,  &c.  which  divide  parts  ;  as  septum  na - 
rium,  &c. 

Septum  cereiielli.  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum  perpendicularly 
into  two  principal  parts. 

Settum  cerebri.  The  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Falciform  process. 

Septum  cordis.  The  partition  between  the 
two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Septum  i-ucidum.  Septum  pellucidum.  The 
thin  and  tender  portion  of  the  brain,  dividing 
the  lateral  ventricles  from  each  other. 

Septum  narium.  The  partition  between  the 
nostrils. 

Septum  pellucidum.  See  Septum  lucidurn. 

Septum  thoracis.  See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversum.  See  Diaphragm. 

SEQ.UE'STRUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  se- 
questro,  to  detach.)  The  dead  portion  of  bone 
cast  off  by  necrosis. 

SERA'PIAS.  (as,  adis.  f.  ;  from  Serapis, 
a  lascivious  idol :  so  called  because  it  %vas 
thought  to  promote  venery  ;  or  from  the  testi- 
culated  shape  of  its  roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 
Gynandria ;  Order,  Diandria. 

2.  The  dried  root  of  the  Orchis  morio ,  called 
salep. 

Serapinum.  See  Sagapenum. 

Serene-drop.  See  Amaurosis. 

SE'ltlCEUS.  Silky. 

SERI'CUM.  1.  Siik  :  a  well-known  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  several  animals,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  silk-worm,  Bombyx  viori.  Silk 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  cordial  and 
alexipharmic.  When  burnt,  it  had  a  place  in 
the  dispensatories,  under  the  name  of  Serricum 
tostum. 

2.  A  species  of  hairy  pubescence  of  plants, 
which  consists  of  a  white  shining  silkiness : 
thus  the  leaves  of  the  Potenlilla  anserina,  Al- 
chemilla  alpina,  &c.  are  called_/b/ia  sericea. 

Sericum  tostum.  See  Sericum. 

Se/ris.  Septs.  Endive. 

Sermountain.  See  Laserpitium . 

Serosity.  Synonymous  with  serum. 

SE'liOUS,  ( Serosus ;  from  scrum.)  Re¬ 
lating  to  serum. 

Serous  apoplexy.  See  Apoplexy. 

Serous  plethora.  See  Plethora. 

SEllPENTAMll A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  the  plant 
which  first  bore  this  name  to  the  tail  of  the  rat¬ 
tle-snake.)  See  Aristolochia  serpentaria. 

Serpentaria  Gallorum.  See  Arum. 

Serpentaria  Hispanica.  See  Scorxonera. 

Serpentaria  Virginiana.  See  Aristolochia  scr- 
pentaria. 

Serpentum  lignum.  Sec  Ophioxi/lum. 

Serpentum  radix.  See  Ophiorrhiza. 

SER  PEG  O.  (From  serpo,  to  creep:  be¬ 
cause  it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  by 
degrees.)  A  ringworm,  or  tetter.  See  Herpes. 

SkrpyTt.um.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  serpo,  to 
creep,  on  account  of  its  creeping  mode  of 
growth. )  See  Thymus  serpyllum. 
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Serpyllum  citratum.  See  Thymus  serphyllum .  . 

Serpyllum  vulgare.  See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

Skrra'ta.  (a,  oe.  f.  ;  from  serra,  a  saw  :  so 
called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  See  Serra- 
tida. 

SERRA/TULA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  serra,  a 
saw  :  so  called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  The  / 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  1 
eequalis. 

Serratula  amara.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  species  of  saw-wort,  which  is  said  to  cure 
agues. 

Serratula  arvensis.  The  common  creep-  t] 
ing  way-thistle.  Carduus  arvensis.  Cardans  , 
hremorrhoidalis.  Cirsium  arvense.  Ceanothus.  i: 
Phis  plant  was  formerly  used  as  an  application  | 
to  resolve  scirrhous  tumours,  and  is  now  con-  a 
sidered  useful  against  piles. 

SERllA'TUS.  (From  serra,  a  saw.)  Ser-  i 
rated.  1.  Applied  to  leaves  when  the  teeth  are  i 
sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  a  saw,  pointing  f 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Urtica  ; 
and  to  petals,  as  those  of  the  Dianthus  arboreus, 
and  Cystus  polyfolius. 

Some  leaves  are  called  dupiicato-serrate :  these  r 
are  doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of  smaller  |j 
serratures,  intermixed  with  the  larger;  as  in  i 
Campan ula  tracheli u m. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  muscles  and  other  |i| 
parts,  from  their  serrated  appearance. 

Serratus  anticus.  See  Pectoralis  minor. 

Serratus  magnus.  Serratus  major  anticus,  d| 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Serratus  major,  of 
W  inslow.  This  muscle  is  so  named  by  Albi-  jll 

nus.  Douglas  calls  it  Serratus  major  anticus,  l] 
but  improperly,  as  it  is  seated  at  the  side,  and  U 
not  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  i 
broad  fleshy  muscle,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  gi 
and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  subscapularis,  al 
pectoralis,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  by  f 
fleshy  d  igitations,  from  the  eight  superior  ribs,  II 
and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  whole  basis  of  the  |l 
scapula  internally,  between  the  insertion  of  the  1 
rhomboides  and  the  origin  of  the  subscapularis,  ai 
being  folded,  as  it  were,  about  the  two  angles  U 
of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  may  easily  be  di-  i 1 
vided  into  two  or  even  three  portions.  The  if 
latter  division  has  been  adopted  by  Winslow.  1 1 
The  first  of  these  portions  is  the  thick  and  short  jilt 
part  of  the  muscle  that  arises  from  the  first  and  1 1 
second  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  tiie  upper  angle  U 
of  the  scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  obliquely  il 
backwards.  The  second  portion  arises  from  the  I  n 
second  rib,  behind  the  origin  of  the  Hist  portion,  fir 
and  likewise  from  the  third  and  fourth  ribs:  III 
this  portion  is  thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run  i  i 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  be  inserted  r  i 
into  the  basis  of  the  scapula.  The  third,  and  feL 
most  considerable  portion,  is  that  which  arises  il 
from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  m 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  sea-  p  i 
pula.  The  serratus  magnus  serves  to  move  the  j  k 
scapula  forwards  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  con-  H* 
traction  of  this  muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  sup-  I]' 
ported,  when  loaded  with  any  heavy  weight.  in 
The  ancients,  and  even  many  of  the  moderns,  fjfc 
particularly  Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed  its  It* 
chief  use  to  be  to  dilate  the  thorax,  by  elevuting  J| 
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the  ribs;  but  it  can  only  ilo  this  when  the  sca¬ 
pula  is  forcibly  raised. 

Serratus  major  anticus.  See  Serratus  mag- 

nus. 

Serratus  minor  anticus.  See  Pectoralis  minor. 

Serratus  posticus  inkerior.  This  is  a  thin 
muscle,  of  considerable  breadth,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back,  under  the  middle  part  of  I 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  by  a  broad  thin  j 
tendon,  in  common  with  that  of  the  last-men-  | 
tioneil  muscle,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ' 
two,  and  sometimes  of  the  three,  inferior  dorsal 
vertebne,  and  from  three,  and  sometimes  i’our,  | 
of  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  It  then  be-  | 
comes  fleshy,  and,  ascending  a  little  obliquely 
outwards  and  forwards,  divides  into  three,  and  ; 
sometimes  four,  fleshy  slips,  which  are  inserted  | 
into  the  lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  infe¬ 
rior  ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  cartilages.  I 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  downwards, 
backwards,  and  outwards. 

Serratus  superior  posticus.  This  is  a  small, 
flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  immediately  under  the  rhomboideus.  j 
It  arises,  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  from  the  lower  ; 
part  of  the  ligamentum  colli,  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  last  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and  the 
two  or  three  uppermost  of  the  back,  and  is  in-  ! 
-  serted  into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  some¬ 
times  fifth,  ribs,  by  as  many  distinct  slips.  Its 
use  is  to  expand  the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs 
upwards  and  outwards. 

SERRULA'TUS.  (From  sciTula,  a  little 
saw.)  Serrulate  or  minutely  serrate:  applied 
"to  such  saw-like  edged  leaves  which  have  their 
iteeth  very  fine;  as  in  Polygonum  amphibium. 

Sertula  campana.  See  TriJ'olhim  melilotus. 

SETIUM.  (? cm,  i.  n.  ;  from  serus,  late:  be- 
•cause  it  is  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  after  its 
Ibetter  parts  have  been  taken  from  it.)  1.  The  J 
whey  of  milk. 

2.  The  yellow  and  somewhat  greenish  fluid,  j 
•which  separates  from  the  blood  when  cold  and  j 
;at  rest.  See  Sanguis. 

Serum  aluminosum.  Alum  whey.  Made 
tby  boiling  5  ij-  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  cow’s  milk, 
.and  straining.  This  was  formerly  esteemed  as 
:an  astringent  in  the  different  profluvia.  It  is 
•not  much  used  at  present.  The  dose  is  a  quarter 
•of  a  [lint  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Serum  catiiarticum.  Purging  whey.  Take  I 
of  fresh  damask  rosebuds  picked,  an  ounce;  put 
■them  into  two  pounds  of  common  whey  over 
might,  and  strain  and  drink  it  next  morning. 

“  This,”  says  Quincy,  “  is  a  mighty  purge 
•  with  some  of  our  country  people;  it  will  work  j 
•very  kindly  and  thoroughly,  and  is  therefore 
[good  to  cleanse  the  first  passages.” 

Serum  lactis.  See  Whey. 

Serum  scor huticijm.  Take  of  the  leaves  of 
•succory  and  sorrel,  of  each  twelve  handfuls;  fir 
tops,  scurvy  grass,  and  watercresses,  of  each  four 
cornices ;  coriander  seeds,  one  ounce.  When 
bruised,  add  to  them  of  orange  juice  four  ounces, 
•and  common  whey  four  pounds.  Let  them  stand 
lor  a  little,  then  press  out  the  liquor,  sweeten  it 
'"ith  a  little  relined  sugar,  and  clarify  for  use. 

I  I’ll  is  used  to  be  drunk  as  an  antiscorbutic,  in  the 
iquantity  of  two  or  three  pints  a  day.  Il  will 


not  keep,  and,  therefore,  must  be  made  as  it  is 

wanted. 

Serum  sinapinum.  Mustard  whey.  This  is 
made  by  boiling  a  pint  of  milk,  with  half  an 

I  ounce  of  bruised  mustard  seed,  and  straining. 
This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy, 
in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  times  a 
day. 

Sercice-tree.  Sec  Sorbus  aucuparia. 

SE'SAMOID.  (Sesamoiileus ;  from  aricrap y, 
a  kind  of  grain,  and  eidos,  likeness.)  Like  the 
sesamum  seed.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  several 
parts,  from  their  shape. 

Sesamoid  bones.  Ossa  sesamoidea.  The  little 
bones  which  are  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of  the 
thumbs;  nowand  then  we  meet  with  them  upon 
the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fibula,  under  the  os  cuboides  of 
the  tarsus,  &c.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  foetus  ; 
but,  as  we  advance  in  life,  begin  first  to  appear 
in  a  cartilaginous  state,  and,  at  length,  in  adult 
subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age  and  bard 
labour  seem  to  add  to  the  number  and  size  of 
these  bones,  and,  being  most  commonly  found 
wherever  the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  most 
exposed  to  pressure  from  the  action  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  they  are  now  generally  considered  by  ana¬ 
tomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  tendons  and 
ligaments.  These  bones  are  usually  smooth  and 
flat  on  the  side  of  the  bone  on  which  they  are 
placed;  their  upper  surface  is  convex,  and,  in 
general,  adheres  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it,  and 
of  which  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
as  a  part.  Although  their  formation  seems  to 
be  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  yet,  as 
the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  are 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  seldom  want¬ 
ing  in  an  adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bones 
were  of  some  utility ;  perhaps,  by  removing  the 
tendons  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  muscles.  The 
ossa  sesamoidea  of  the  great  toe  and  thumb 
seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  by  forming  a  groove 
for  lodging  the  flexor  tendons  secure  from  com¬ 
pression. 

Sesamoidea  corpora.  See  Corpora  sesamoidea. 

SE'SAMUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  an  Egyptian  word.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 

II  aean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oriental 
sesamum.  See  Sesamum  orientate. 

Sesamum  orientai.e.  Sesamum.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  in  much  esteem  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  they  are  called  oily  grain;  they  arc 
made  into  soups  and  puddings,  after  the  manner 
of  rice.  Toasted  over  the  fire,  they  are  mixed 
with  other  ingredients,  and  stewed  into  a  deli¬ 
cious  food.  The  fresh  seed  affords  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  a  warm  pungent  oil,  otherwise 
not  unpalatable.  In  a  year  or  two  the  pungency 
leaves  it,  when  the  oil  is  used  for  salad,  &c. 
The  seeds  of  the  Sesamum  indicum  are  used 
in  the  same  manner.  The  leaves  are  also  used 
medicinally  in  some  countries,  being  of  a  muci¬ 
laginous  quality. 

SE’SELI.  (Gen.  Seseleos ;  n.  SerreAi.  The 
herb  hart-wort.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  JJigynia. 
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2.  An  old  name  of  the  hart-wort.  See  I.a- 

serpitium  siler. 

Seseli  cre'ticum.  There  is  great  confusion 
amongst  the  species  of  the  seseli.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  epithet  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Tordylium  officinale,  of  Linnreus.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  he  diuretic. 

Seseli  Marsilien.se,  See  Seseli  tortuosum, 

Seseli  tortuosum.  The  hart-wort  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Seseli  Marsiliensc.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  directed  for  medicinal  use,  and  have  a 
warm  biting  taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pun¬ 
gency  thait  those  of  the  Laserpitium. 

SE'SQUI.  This  word,  joined  with  any  num¬ 
ber,  weight,  measure,  &c.,  signifies  one  integer 
and  a  half;  as  sesi/iii  granum,  a  grain  and  a  half. 
In  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  it  is  used 
to  designate  compounds,  in  which  an  equivalent 
and  a  half  of  one  ingredient  is  combined  with 
one  equivalent  of  another;  thus,  scst/ui-oxide  of 
iron ,  sesi/ n i- carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  See 
Combination,  chemical. 

SE'SSILE.  (Sessilis;  setting  close.)  A  term 
applied  to  any  part  of  a  plant  that  is  not  elevated 
on  any  kind  of  stalk  :  hence  fores  sessiles,  Julia 
sessilia ,  &c. 

SE'TA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  %aira,  a  bristle. )  A 
bristle. 

I.  In  Anatomy,  a  long  rigid  hair,  such  as  is 
on  the  neck  of  swine. 

II.  A  bristle,  as  applied  in  botanical  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  hollow,  rigid,  sharp-pointed  pubes¬ 
cence,  which  either  wounds  the  finger  when  it  is 
pressed  upon  it,  or  gives  a  very  harsh,  scabrous, 
or  prickly  character  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  or 
of  the  leaves  when  the  finger  is  rubbed  over  them. 

Bristles  are  often  arranged  into  aetdei  in  ele¬ 
mentary  works,  but  they  have  more  affinity  to 
hairs.  They  are  simple  and  compound. 

1 .  Seim  simp/ices  are  of  two  kinds,  awl-shaped 
and  spindle-shaped. 

a.  The  subulate  is  the  most  common  of  the 
simple  bristles :  it  is  slightly  curved,  and  gra¬ 
dually  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  which 
is  rigid  and  very  sharp.  These  bristles,  when 
they  all  incline  in  the  same  direction,  produce 
the  scabrous  character  of  some  leaves,  as  in 
Si/mphylum  orientate.  A  variety  of  the  awl- 
shaped  bristle,  found  on  the  stem  and  branches 
of  the  sensitive  plant,  is  barbed  on  its  sides; 
and  another  variety,  as  exemplified  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Bora go  officinalis,  is  seated  on  a  vesicular 
tubercle  containing  a  fluid,  which  is  ejected 
through  the  bristle  when  it  is  compressed,  so  as 
to  wound  the  linger,  and  which,  being  left  in 
the  wound,  excites  inflammation  in  the  part. 
But  the  sting  of  the  nettle  is  the  best  example 
of  this  form  of  bristle. 

b.  Th c fusiform  is,  as  its  name  implies,  thick¬ 
est  in  the  centre,  and  acuminated  at  each  end. 
It  lies  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  to 
which  it  is  affixed  by  a  very  small  footstalk,  is 
hollow,  and  contains  a  coloured  liquid,  which 
apparently  enters  it  through  the  footstalk.  Tins 
form  of  bristle  is  peculiar  to  the  genus  1 Mal¬ 
pighi  tt. 

2.  Setcc  com  posit  ee.  These  are  almost  always 
solid.  The  term  comprehends  two  species  ol 
bristles,  furcaUe  and  fasciculaUc. 
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a.  The  forked  are,  in  some  instances,  merely  I 
rigid  hair-like  bodies,  terminating  in  two  or  I 
three  diverging  points,  as  in  Thrincia  hispida  ; 
but  in  other  instances,  as  the  stems  and  leaves  I 
of  the  hop  plant,  the  stalk  of  the  bristle,  which  I 
is  supported  on  a  firm  cellular  tubercle,  is  very  | 
short,  and  its  forking  extremities  resemble  two  I 
flatfish  awl-shaped  bristles,  pointing  in  opposite  | 
directions. 

b.  The  fasciculated  consist  of  a  number  of  |t 
simple,  straight  bristles,  diverging  from  a  papil-  I 
lary  knob;  as  in  Cactus  Jtagelliformis. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  pubescence  1 
which  cannot  properly  be  arranged  with  the 
pilus  or  seta:  it  is  found  on  a  species  of  house-  1 
leek,  extending  like  a  very  fine  thread,  stretch-  I 
mg  from  the  tip  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  another,  I 
and  resembling  so  exactly  a  spider’s  web,  that  1, 
the  plant  has  been  named  Aruchnoideum.  —  f 
Thompson. 

Bristles  are  also  distinguished  into  erect,  as 
in  Leontodon  hirlurn  ;  hamosc,  as  in  the  pericarp 
of  the  Arctium  lappa ;  stellate  and  plumose.  | 
The  bristles  of  plants  have  received  other  de-  1 
nominations  :  — 

1.  Shiga,  that  variety  of  the  subulate  which 
is  seen  in  Borago  officinalis. 

2.  Hamits,  that  which  is  hooked  at  its  extre-  1 
mitv  ;  as  in  Galium  aperine,  Caucalis  daucoides ,  I 
&c.’ 

:S.  G/ochis,  when  several  sharp  tooth-like  pro-  1 
cesses  are  turned  back  from  the  apex  of  the  I 
bristle. 

4.  Arista,  a  long  bristle  proceeding  from  the  1 
husk  of  grasses  ;  as  in  Hordeum  vulgarc. 

c.  The  fruitstalk  of  mosses,  which  is  either  I 
solitary,  aggregate,  terminal,  axillary,  or  late-  I 
ral. 

SETA'CEUM.  (vm.  i.  n.  ;  from  seta,  a  L 
bristle  :  because  horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  I 
keep  open  the  wound.)  See  Seton. 

SETA'CEOUS.  Setaccus.  Bristly.  Ap-  I 
plied  to  various  parts  of  plants  ;  as  the  petals  of  I: 
Tropeeolum  majus. 

SETIFO'RMIS.  Setiform :  bristly.  Ap-  if 
plied  to  parts  of  plants  ;  as  the  nectary  of  the  1 
Periploca  greeca. 

SE'TON.  Setaceum.  An  artificial  sinus  I 
made  under  tiie  skin  by  means  of  an  instru-  I 
ment  called  the  scton-needle,  which  carries  with  | 
it  a  portion  of  thread  or  silk,  a  portion  of  I 
which  is  drawn  through  daily,  and  thus  keeps  I 
up  a  constant  irritation. 

SETO'SUS.  Setose:  bristly.  Applied  to  I 
parts  of  plants  ;  as  the  receptacle  of  the  licltiiwps  I 
spherrncephalus,  and  of  Centaurea. 

Settcncort.  See  Helleborus  fcelidus. 

SE'VUIVI.  Suet.  The  fat  of  the  omen-  |i 
turn.  That  of  the  sheep  and  ox  is  in  common  r 
use  for  various  purposes. 

Serum  eeti.  See  Physeter  macroeephalus. 

Si: vu m  ovit.E.  Serum  cvillum.  Mutton  suet.  H 

SEXUAL.  Sexnalis.  Appertaining  to  the  II 
sexes. 

Sexual  actions.  Sexual  functions.  Those  H 
functions  proper  to  each  sex,  by  which  (he  IF 
species  is  propagated  ;  as  the  excretion  of  semen  if 
in  men  ;  menstruation,  conception,  the  evolution  ill 
of  the  fuetus,  parturition,  &c.,  in  women. 
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Sexual  organs.  See  Generation,  organs  of, 
Stamen,  and  Pistillum. 

Sexual  system  of  plants.  Tiiis  system, 
invented  by  the  immortal  Linnaeus,  is  founded 
on  tlie  parts  of  fructification.  See  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Seydschutx.  See  Sedlita. 

SHADDOCK.  So  named  after  the  cap¬ 
tain  who  first  brought  it  into  the  West  Indies 
from  China.  T  he  fruit  of  the  Citrus  dccumana. 
It  is  very  large.  It  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
orange,  but  keeps  longer,  and  is  hence  an  use¬ 
ful  fruit  at  sea  on  long  voyages. 

Shaft.  See  Stylus. 

Shaggi/.  See  Hirsutus,  and  Chorion. 

Shaking  palsy.  See  Synclonus  agitans. 

SHALLOT.  Eschalotte.  The  Allium  as- 
calonicum,  of  Linnaeus  ;  an  useful  esculent 
root,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  garlic,  with 
less  pungency. 

Sharp-pointed  dock.  See  liumex  acid  us. 

Sheath.  See  Vagina,  and  Spaiha. 

Sheathing.  See  Vaginans. 

Shedding.  See  Caducus. 

Shedding-teeth.  See  Teeth. 

SHELL,.  The  hard  covering  or  external 
skeleton  of  testaceous  and  crustaceous  animals, 
and  of  insects.  The  shells  of  the  testaceous 
mo/ltisca  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter ;  those  of  the  Crustacea  of  a  mixture  of  car¬ 
bonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  animal  matter. 

SPIERBE'T.  (An  Arabic  word. )  A  cooling 
summer  drink,  prepared  with  the  juice  of  fruits 
and  water  variously  sweetened  and  flavoured. 
Sherbets  are  much  used  in  the  East. 

Shield-laver.  See  Ulva  umbilicalis. 

Shingles.  (Probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  Cingulum,  a  girdle.)  See  Herpes. 

Shoot.  See  Surculus. 

Short-sightedness.  See  Myopia. 

Shrimp.  See  Cancer  crangon. 

SHRUB.  1.  A  low  bushy  tree.  See 
Fritter. 

2.  A  liquor,  consisting  of  acid  fruits,  sugar, 
and  various  substances  to  give  flavour,  digested 
in  rum  or  brandy. 

Shrubby.  See  Fruticosus. 

SI'A  G ON.  2iayur.  The  jaw. 

Siago'nagka.  (From  mayccv,  the  jaw,  and 
ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  jaw. 

SI  A'L AGOGUE.  (Sia/ago'gus ;  from  na- 
\ov,  saliva,  and  ayoi,  to  expel.)  Medicines  are  so 
■  called  which  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva: 
•such  are  mercurial  preparations,  pyrethrum,  &c. 

They  are  divided  into  sialagoga  topica,  as  scilla, 
inicotiana,  piper,  &c.  ;  and  sialagoga  interna,  as 
the  various  preparations  of  mercury. 

SI'BBENS.  Sivvens.  A  disease  which  is 

•  endemic  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of 
•1  Scotland.  It  strikingly  resembles  the  yaws  in 

i  many  respects,  but  entirely  dillers  in  others. 
It  is  propagated,  like  syphilis,  by  the  direct  aji-  i 
plication  of  contagious  matter.  'Phis  disease 

•  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Si'ccans.  (From  sicco,  to  dry.)  Having  a 
. drying  property  :  applied  to  medicines. 

Siren  a  si  a  .  (2i  Kxaaia-,  from  cri  legos,  weak, 

•  weary.)  The  lassitude,  debility,  and  anorexia, 
peculiar  to  women  with  child. 
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SICKNESS.  1.  A  disease  of  any  kind: 
in  which  sense,  however,  the  word  is  little  used 
in  the  present  day. 

2.  A  particular  state  of  the  stomach,  which 
occurs  under  three  forms,  —  nausea,  retching, 
and  vomiting. 

Nausea  is  a  tendency  to  vomit,  hut  there  is  no 
rejection.  It  depends  on  a  disposition  in  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  and  stomach  to 
become  inverted  :  if  the  inversion  take  place, 
retching  and  vomiting  result;  but  if  it  do  not, 
the  cllect  is  merely  a  nausea.  These  affections 
may  exist  separately  ;  for  the  cause  may  be  of  a 
kind  or  strength  sufficient  to  throw  the  stomach 
at  once  into  a  state  of  violent  inversion,  and, 
consequently,  to  produce  vomiting  without  the 
intermediate  changes.  It  is  nevertheless  curious, 
and  of  great  importance,  to  observe  the  different 
and  opposite  effects  produced  on  the  animal 
frame  by  these  stages  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Nausea  lowers  the  pulse,  contracts  the  small 
vessels,  occasions  cold  perspiration,  severe  rigors, 
and  trembling,  and  diminishes,  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  the  actions,  and  even  the  general  powers  of 
life.  The  act  of  retching,  and  vomiting,  more 
especially,  on  the  contrary,  rouses  rather  than 
depresses,  puts  to  flight  all  the  preceding  symp¬ 
toms,  and  often  restores  the  system  to  itself. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  idiopathic 
affections,  but  more  frequently  symptomatic  and 
sympathetic  :  hence  they  occur  in  colic,  cholera, 
in  the  accession  of  fevers,  repelled  gout,  many 
affections  of  the  head. 

From  such  a  variety  of  causes,  it  is  but 
natural  to  conclude  the  remedies  must  be  very 
various.  The  sympathetic  and  symptomatic 
affections  require  the  removal  of  the  primary 
disease.  The  best  palliatives  against  all  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  form  of 
an  effervescing  saline  draught,  and  small  doses 
of  opium.  Lemon  ice,  or  very  cold  lemonade, 
is  often  serviceable,  and  more  especially  if  made 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Mentha  viridis. 

Sickness,  country.  Sec  Nostalgia. 

Sickness,  home.  See  Nostalgia. 

Sickness,  lore.  See  Fathemata  animi. 

Si'cula.  ( Diminutive  of  sica,  a  short  sword  : 
so  called  from  its  dagger-like  root.)  The  beet. 

Sicve'don.  (From  artKvos,  a  cucumber.)  A 
transverse  fracture,  like  a  cucumber  broken  in 
two  parts. 

Sicyo'ne.  (From  trucuos,  a  cucumber  or 
gourd  :  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
gourd.)  A  cucurbit. 

SI'DA.  A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants. 

Sida  aiui'itlon.  This  plant  is  mentioned  by 
Avicenna.  It  is  mucilaginous. 

SIDERA'TIO.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  shim,  n 
planet:  because  it  was  thought  to  lie  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  planets.)  An  apoplexy. 

A  palsy.  A  slight  erysipelas. 

SiiiEiiUM.  A  name  given  by  Bergman  to 
phosphuret  of  iron,  which  be  lirst  examined,  and 
believed  to  be  a  new  metal. 

SIGESBF/CKIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  so  named  by 
Linnaeus  in  memory  of  bis  antagonist,  Dr.  .]". 
G.  Sigesbeck,  Superintendent  of  the  Physic 
Garden  at  Petersburg,  who  raised  various  ob¬ 
jections  against  the  sexes  of  plants.)  The  name 
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of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngcncsia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua. 

Sigesbeckia  orientalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
removing  strangury,  and  in  calculous  diseases, 
gout,  and  fluor  albus. 

Sight.  See  Vision. 

Sight  by  clay.  See  Hemeralopia. 

Sight  by  night.  Sec  Nyctalopia. 

Sight,  dimness  of.  See  Caligo. 

Sight,  lateral.  See  Dysopia. 

SIGILLA'TUS.  Sealed  :  applied  formerly 
to  several  earths,  which  were  formed  into  little 
cakes  and  stamped  or  sealed,  and  were  called 
terrer  sigi/latec. 

SIGI'LLUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  diminutive  of 
signurn,  a  sign.)  A  seal  or  image. 

Sigillum  beat^e  mauije.  An  old  name  of 
black  briony,  or  Tamus  communis. 

Sigillum  hermeticum.  See  Hermetic  seal. 

Sigillum  solomonis.  (Called  sigillum,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  the  resemblance  of  an  impression 
on  the  root. )  See  Convallaria  polygonatum. 

SI'GMOID.  ( Sigmnides ;  from  the  Greek 
letter  2,  sigma,  and  etdos,  a  likeness.)  Resem¬ 
bling  the  Greek  letter  sigma.  Applied  to 
several  parts ;  as  the  valves  of  the  heart,  the 
cartilages  of  the  trachea,  the  semilunar  cavities 
of  the  bones,  and  the  flexure  of  the  colon. 

Sigmoid  flexure.  See  Intestine. 

Sigmoid  valves.  The  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Signa  crilica.  See  Crisis. 

Signa  diagnostica.  See  Diagnosis. 

Sl/GNUM.  A  sign  :  the  symptom  of  a  dis¬ 
ease.  See  Semeiotice. 

Siler.  See  T.aserpitium  siler. 

Silex.  (e.r,  ids.  m.  and  f.  ;  from 
Flint.  See  Silica. 

Sl'LICA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  silex,  flint.)  One 
of  the  primitive  earths,  and  the  principal  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  the  silex  or  flint,  and  of  a 
very  great  number  of  the  compound  earths  and 
stones  forming  the  immense  mass  of  the  solid 
nucleus  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  basis  of  almost 
all  the  scintillating  stones,  such  as  flint,  rock 
crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calceclony,  jasper,  &c.  The 
sand  of  rivers,  and  of  the  sea-shore,  chiefly 
consist  of  it.  It  is  deposited  in  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  forming  petrified  wood,  &c.  It  is 
likewise  precipitated  from  certain  springs  in  a 
stalactitic  form.  It  has  been  discovered  in 
several  waters  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  is 
found  in  many  plants,  particularly  grasses  and 
equisetums.  A  good  method  of  obtaining  silica 
exceedingly  pure,  is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric 
acid. 

The  only  acid  that  dissolves  silica  is  the  hy¬ 
drofluoric.  See  FluosiUcic  acid.  Silica  is  so¬ 
luble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  combines  with 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides;  hence  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  some  chemists  as  an  acid,  and  called 
Silicic  add. 

In  consequence  of  Sir  II.  Davy’s  researches 
on  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  and  earths, 
this  earth  has  been  recently  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  a  peculiar  combustible  principle  with 
oxygen.  If  we  ignite  powdered  quartz  with 
three  parts  of  pure  potash  in  a  silver  crucible, 
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dissolve  the  fused  compound  in  water,  add  to 
the  solution  a  quantity  of  acid,  suflicient  to 
saturate  the  alkali,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  we 
shall  obtain  a  fine  gritty  powder,  which,  being 
well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  ignited,  will 
leave  pure  silica.  By  passing  the  vapour  of 
potassium  over  silica  in  an  ignited  tube,  Sir 
H.  Davy  obtained  a  dark-coloured  powder,  which 
he  supposed  to  contain  silicium,  or  the  basis  of 
the  earth.  This  has  since  been  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  by  Berzelius,  who  places  it  among 
the  simple  nonmetallic  combustibles.  It  appears 
to  have  a  great  analogy  to  boron. 

Si'licate.  ( Silicas ,  atis.  f.)  A  compound 
of  the  silicic  acid,  with  a  base.  See  Silica. 

Sili'oium.  The  base  of  silica.  See  Silica • 

SILI'CULA.  («,  ce.  f.  ;  a  diminutive  of 
siliqua. )  A  pouch,  or  pod,  that  is  scarcely  longer 
than  broad.  It  is, 

1.  Orbiculate,  in  Thlaspi  arvense. 

2.  Cordate,  in  Isalis  Armena. 

3.  Obcordate,  in  Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris,  alpestre, 
and  Myagrum  perfoliatum. 

4.  Lanceolate,  in  Lepidium  alpinum,  and  Isalis 
tinctoria. 

5.  Angulate,  in  Myagrum  JEgyptiacum. 

0.  Lmarginatc,  in  Cochlearia. 

7.  Drupaceous,  if  the  membrane  is  double, 
soft  externally,  and  hard  within  ;  as  in  Erucago, 
and  Bunias. 

SILICULO'SA.  The  name  of  the  first 
order  of  the  class  Tetradynamia,  of  the  Linnsean 
system  of  plants,  containing  such  as  have  a  broad 
short  pod. 

Si'Ll  QUA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  silo,  one  who 
has  a  turned  up  nose.)  A  long,  dry,  membra¬ 
naceous  pericarpium,  pod,  or  seed-vessel,  of  two 
valves,  separated  by  a  linear  receptacle,  along 
the  edges  of  each  of  which  the  seeds  are  ar¬ 
ranged  alternately.  The  dissepiment  is  a  par¬ 
tition  dividing  a  siliqua  and  silicula  into  two 
loculaments,  or  cells.  Botanists  distinguish  a 
pod  into, 

1.  liound;  as  in  Fumaria  lutea. 

2.  Compressed,  with  levelled  valves;  as  in 
C heir  a  n  ill  us  an  nuns. 

3.  Four -edged ;  as  in  Erysimum,  Cheiranlhus 
erysimoidcs,  and  Brassica  orientalis. 

4.  Articulate,  in  Iiaplianus  raphanistrum. 

5.  Tortulose,  which  has  elevated  nodes  here 
and  there;  as  in  Baphanas  salivas. 

6.  Rostrate,  having  the  partition  very  pro¬ 
minent  at  the  apex  ;  as  in  Sinapis  alba. 

Siliqua  dulds.  See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

Siliqua  hirsuta.  See  Dolichos  pruriens. 

Siliqua' strum.  ( From  siliqua,  a  pod  :  named 
from  its  pods.)  Judas-tree.  The  capsicum,  or 
Guinea  pepper,  was  so  termed  by  Pliny.  See 
Capsicum. 

SILIQUO'SA.  The  name  of  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Tetradynamia,  of  the  Linnsean 
system  of  plants,  containing  such  as  have  long 
pods. 

Sihquo's.ts.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
nams’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con¬ 
sisting  of  such  as  have  a  siliqua  or  silicula,  the 
flower  tetradynamic  and  cruciate. 

Sihquosa  indica.  An  American  plant.  Its 
juice  is  said  to  be  alexipharmic. 
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SILTQUO'SUS.  (From  siliqua,  a  pod.) 
Having  pods. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.  Sec  Bombic  acid. 

Si'li’hium.  ( Zalaph ,  Arabian.)  Asafoctida, 
or  the  plant  which  affords  it. 

Silver.  Sec  Argentum. 

Silver,  nitrate  of.  See  Argenti  nitras . 

Silver-weed.  See  Potentilla. 

SIMAROU'BA.  (a,  re.  f. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class ,  Decandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Simarouba  officinalis.  Quassia  simarouba. 
Mountain  damson.  The  tree  which  yields  the 
:  simarouba  bark.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The 
medicinal  part  is  the  bark  of  the  root;  the 
wood,  though  enumerated  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  Dublin  college,  is  entirely  inert.  It  is 
tonic,  and  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
named  quassina.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  3j.  to  5  ss.  ;  that  of  the  infusion  one  to 
two  ounces.  See  hifusum  simaroubce. 

Simice  lapis.  See  Bezoar  simicc. 

Simple  affinity.  See  Affinity,  simple. 

Simple  elective  attraction.  See  Affinity,  simple. 

Simple  leaf.  See  Leaf. 

Simple  substance.  See  Body. 

Sinope.  See  Sinapis  nigra. 

SINAPEL/E'UM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  amain, 
mustard,  and  eAaior,  oil.)  Oil  of  mustard. 

Sinapi.  See  Sinapis  nigra. 

SINA'PIS.  (is,  is.  {.,  and  c,  is.  n.,  and 
i.  n.  indeclinable :  so  called  because,  trim 
our  as,  it  hurts  the  eyes.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcan  system.  Class, 
Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Siliquosa.  Mustard, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  black 
mustard.  See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
white  mustard  plant,  which  is  directed  for  me¬ 
dicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  somewhat  less  pungent  than  the  black  species. 
Its  activity  seems  to  depend  on  a  crystalline 
matter,  which  contains  sulphur,  and  has  been 
named  sulpho-sinapisine  by  Henri  and  Garot, 
and  sinajnne  by  Berzelius.  See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  nigiia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  black  mustard :  called  also  Napus, 
Eruca,  Sinape,  and  Sinapi. 

Sinapis  —  siliquis  glabris  racemo  oppressis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of  mus¬ 
tard,  which  arc  directed  by  the  London  College, 
and  those  of  the  Sinapis  alba,  which  are  preferred 
by  that  of  Edinburgh,  manifest  no  remarkable 
difference  to  the  taste,  nor  in  their  eflects,  and, 
therefore,  answer  equally  well  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  purposes.  They  have  an  acrid,  pun¬ 
gent  taste,  and,  when  bruised,  this  pungency 
shows  its  volatility  by  powerfully  affecting  the 
organs  of  smell.  The  active  principle  of  the 
black  mustard  is  believed  to  reside  in  a  volatile 
oil.  Mustard  is  considered  as  capable  of  pro¬ 
moting  appetite,  assisting  digestion,  attenuating 
viscid  juices,  and,  by  stimulating  the  fibres,  it 
i  proves  a  general  remedy  in  paralytic  affections. 
Joined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it  frequently, 
if  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  opens  the 
body,  and  increases  the  urinary  discharge  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  found  useful  in  dropsical 
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complaints.  Externally,  flour  of  mustard  is 
frequently  used,  mixed  with  vinegar,  as  a  sti¬ 
mulant  or  sinapism. 

SINAPI'SMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  sinapis, 
of  which  it  is  made.)  Sinapismum.  Calaplasma 
sinapeos.  A  sinapism,  or  mustard  poultice. 
A  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  mustard  and 
vinegar,  in  form  of  poultice,  generally  applied 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs  or  soles  of  the  feet,  as 
a  stimulant,  and  employed  in  low  states  of  fevers 
and  other  diseases,  and  intended  to  supersede 
the  use  of  a  blister.  See  Calaplasma  sinapis. 

SI  NAT*  IUM.  (uni,  ii.  n.  ;  from  a  mam, 
mustard.)  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  mus¬ 
tard-seed. 

SI'NCIPUT.  ( id,  itis.  n.)  The  forepart 
of  the  head.  See  Caput. 

SI'NE  PATH.  Several  muscles,  veins,  ar¬ 
teries,  &c.  are  so  called  which  are  without  a 
fellow.  See  Azygos. 

Single  elective  attraction.  See  Affinity. 

SINGU'LTUS.  (us,  us.  m.)  The  hic¬ 
cough.  A  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  parts  adjacent.  The  most  common  cause 
is  some  accidental  irritation  of  the  stomach 
from  food  or  wind,  and  hence  it  is  so  common 
amongst  children.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  worms,  acidity  and  bilious  condition 
of  the  stomach.  These  excite  the  diaphragm  to 
a  spasmodic  contraction,  to  which  it  must  be 
predisposed  by  debility.  It  is  usually  removed 
in  children  by  warm  carminatives,  and  in  youths 
and  adults  by  a  little  cold  water,  camphire  julep, 
volatile  alkali,  or  a  sudden  fright. 

It  is  sometimes,  however,  very  troublesome, 
and  is  then  mostly  a  symptomatic  or  sympathetic 
affection.  In  the  latter  state,  it  results  from 
gall-stones,  hepatic  diseases,  ulcers  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  many  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Hiccough  is  one  of  the  nervous  symp¬ 
toms  which  sometimes  becomes  habitual,  and 
will  not  yield  to  remedies.  An  instance  oc¬ 
curred,  in  a  delicate  young  lady,  whose  digestive 
organs  had  been  a  long  time  in  an  ill  condition, 
in  which  a  hiccough  continued  for  ten  months, 
very  strong  and  agitating  during  the  day,  but 
more  passive  during  the  night.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  there  were  seldom  more 
than  three  hours’  uninterupted  sleep  in  the  night; 
and  the  debility  soon  became  so  great  as  to 
oblige  her  to  keep  in  bed.  No  medicines  nor 
topical  applications  did  any  good.  When  opiates 
produced  sleep,  the  disease  returned  on  waking. 
She  was  at  last  cured  by  a  fright.  Many  simi¬ 
lar  cases  are  on  record., 

SINUA'TUS.  Sinuated :  indented.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  which  are  cut  into  rounded  or 
wide  openings,  deeply  scolloped,  as  it  were,  the 
lobes  standing  asunder,  as  if  part  of  the  leaf 
had  been  cut  off;  as  that  of  the  oak  and  turnip, 
and  as  in  Slatice  sinuata.. 

SI'N US.  (us,  us.  m.)  I.  A  cavity  or  de¬ 

pression. 

II.  In  Surgery,  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track, 
leading  from  some  abscess,  diseased  bone,  Ac. 

III.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  termed 
sinuses.  They  are  several  in  number,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are,  1.  The  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  rises  anteriorly  from  the  crista  galli, 
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ascends  and  passes  between  the  two  lamina;  of 
the  falciform  process  to  where  this  process  ends. 
It  then  opens  into,  2.  Two  lateral  sinuses,  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  right  and  left,  which  lie  in  the 
crucical  spine  of  the  os  occipitis.  :l.  The  infe¬ 
rior  longitudinal ,  which  is  a  small  sinus  situated 
at  the  acute  inferior  margin  of  the  falx.  4.  The 
torcular  Herophili,  or  fourth  sinus.  5.  The  ca¬ 
vernous  sinuses. 

Sinus  coxa:.  The  acetabulum. 

Sinus  genre  pit uilaritts.  See  Antrum  highmo- 
ria  n  uni. 

Sinus,  lateral.  See  1, literal  sinuses. 

Sinus,  longitudinal.  See  I.ongitudinal  sinus. 

Sinus,  maxillary.  See  Antrum. 

Sinus  muliebkis.  The  vagina. 

Sinus  uteri.  Sinuses  of  the  uterus.  The 
large  veins  contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  During  gestation  they  become  im¬ 
mensely  enlarged. 

Sinus  vena:  boktarum.  The  entrance  into 
the  liver. 

Sinus  venakuji  ca varum.  The  right  auricle 
of  the  heart. 

Sinus  venarum  pulmonalium.  The  left 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Sinuses,  frontal.  See  Frontis  os. 

Sinuses,  vertebral.  The  two  large  veins 
which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal. 
See  Spinal  cord. 

Siphilis.  See  Syphilis. 

Siphita  parva.  Chorea  is  tints  named  by 
Paracelsus. 

Sira.  An  alchemical  name  of  orpiment. 

Sirsa.  An  eschar. —  lluland 

SI  III'  A  SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  m pos,  the  cavity 
of  the  fontanella.)  An  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  children,  and  attended 
with  a  hollowness  of  the  eyes  and  depression  of 
the  fontanella. 

Siuicon  he  plumbo.  Oxide  of  lead.  —  lluland. 

Siringa.  Lime.  —  lluland. 

SFsarum.  (l’rom  sisa,  a  Hebrew  word.)  See 
Siam  sisarum. 

Sl'ser.  (er,eris.  in.  and  n.)  See  Siam  sisarum. 

SI'SON.  (on,  i.  tt.  Stow.  A  name  adopted 
l»y  Dioscorides. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Dentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Sison  a  .mm  i.  The  plant  which  affords  the 
ammi  verum  of  the  shops.  The  seeds  ot  this 
plant,  Sison — Joins  Iripinnatis,  radicalibus  linea- 
ribus,  caulinis  setaceis,  stipularibus  longioribus,  of 
Linnaeus,  have  a  grateful  smell,  somewhat  like 
that  of  origanum,  and  were  formerly  admini¬ 
stered  as  a  carminative. 

SISY'MBlt IUM.  ( um,ii .  ri. ;  from  atauGos, 
fringed  :  so  named' from  its  fringed  roots.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcail  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Sdiquosa. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-cress:  called  also,  Fast ur- 
littm  aijuatieum,  Laver  odoratum ,  Cratevrc  stum, 
Cressi,  and  Cardamines. 

This  indigenous  plant,  Sisymbrium  siliijuis 
dcclinutis,  fdiis  pinnal’S.  foliulis  subcordalis,  ol 
Linnaeus,  prows  plentifully  in  biooks  and  stag¬ 
nant  waters.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately 
pungent  taste,  emit  a  quick  penetrating  smell, 
like  that  of  mustard-seed,  but  much  weaker. 
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Water-crosses  obtain  a  place  in  the  materia  me-  lij 
dica  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities,  which  have  | 
been  long  very  generally  acknowledged  by  phy-  | 
sicians.  The  most  pleasant  way  of  administer-  r 
ing  them  is  in  form  of  a  salad. 

Sisymbrium  sophia.  The  systematic  name  L 
of  the  herb  sophia:  which  is  also  called  Sophia  I 
chirurgorv.ru.  It  is  now  almost  banished  from 
practice,  though  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  I 
the  cure  of  wounds.  It  lias  been  given  inter¬ 
nally  in  hysterical  affections  and  uterine  hannor-  |l 
rhages,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  I 
in  destroying  intestinal  worms. 

SITIO'LOGY.  (Sitio/ogia,  ir..  f.  ;  from  enros,  1 
aliment,  and  A070S,  a  discourse  or  treatise.) 
Synonymous  with  diatetics. 

Sitis.  (is,  is.  f. )  See  Thirst. 

SI'UM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  creioi,  to  move: 
from  its  agitation  in  water.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ’ 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  1 
Pcntandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  creeping  I 
water  parsnip.  See  Slum  nodjlomm. 

Sium  aromaticum.  The  amomum  is  some¬ 
times  so  called. 

Sium  ninsi.  The  systematic  name  of  the  I 
plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called,  radix  ninsi, 
Ninzin,  and  Nindsin.  This  root  was  lung  sup-  1 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  ginseng.  It  now  ap-  | 
pears,  however,  to  be  the  produce  of  this  plant. 

It  possesses  similar,  though  weaker  properties, 
than  ginseng. 

Sium  nodiflorum.  The  systematic  name  of  t 
the  creeping  water-parsnep  :  called  also,  Ilrrula  a 
gallica.  This  plant  was  admitted  into  the  Lon-  1 
don  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  character  of  an  anti-  i 
scorbutic.  It  is  not  nauseous,  and  children  take  ii 
it  readily  if  mixed  with  milk. 

Sium  sisarum.  The  siser  or  skirret.  The  I 
root  of  this  plant  is  eatable,  but  now  out  of  use,  I 
though  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Gerarde  and  I 
Parkinson.  Its  flavour  is  said  to  be  aromatic,  I 
with  a  sweetness  not  acceptable  to  every  palate,  I 
and  of  a  flatulent  and  indigestible  quality. 

S/rale.  See  liaia  batis. 

SKELETON.  Sceletos.  When  the  bones  of  1 
the  body  are  dried  and  preserved  in  their  natural  I 
situation,  and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  the  assem-  I 
blage  is  called  a  skeleton  ;  and  the  assemblage  I 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  animal,  when  hung  in  | 
their  respective  situations  by  means  of  wire,  is  I 
denominated  an  artificial  skeleton,  in  opposition  t 
to  a  natural  one,  when  the  hones  are  retained  in  I 
their  proper  places  by  means  of  their  natural  ij 
ligaments.  See  Os. 

Skin.  See  Cutis. 

Skin,  scaif.  See  Epidermis. 

Slink.  See  Scincus. 

Skirret.  See  Sium  sisarum. 

Skull.  See  Cranium. 

Slavering.  See  Drivelling. 

SLEEP.  Somniis.  That  stale  of  the  body  ll 
in  which  the  exercise  of  the  external  senses  is  t 
suspended  according  to  a  natural  law,  and  in-  I 
dependency  of  anv  diseased  state.  The'  end  I 
and  design  of  sleep  is  both  to  renew,  during  the  I 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  vital  t 
energy  which  lias  been  exhausted  through  the  | 
day,  and  to  assist  nutrition. 
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When  the  time  of  being  awake  has  continued 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  we  have  a  general 
feeling  of  fatigue  and  weakness  ;  our  motions 
become  more  difficult,  our  senses  lose  their 
activity,  the  mind  becomes  confused,  receives 
sensations  indistinctly,  and  governs  muscular 
contraction  with  difficulty.  We  recognise,  by 
these  signs,  the  necessity  of  sleep :  we  choose 
such  a  position  as  can  be  preserved  with  little 
effort. :  we  seek  obscurity  and  silence,  and  sink 
into  the  arms  of  oblivion. 

The  man  who  slumbers  loses  successively  the 
use  of  his  senses.  The  sight  first  ceases  to  act 
by  the  dosing  of  the  eyelids,  the  smell  becomes 
dormant  only  after  the  taste,  the  hearing  after 
the  smell,  and  the  touch  after  the  hearing  ;  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  being  relaxed,  cease  to  act 
before  those  that  support  the  head ;  and  these  before 
those  of  the  spine.  In  proportion  as  these  pheno¬ 
mena  proceed,  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and 
more  deep;  the  circulation  diminishes  ;  the  blood 
proceeds  in  greater  quantity  to  the  head  ;  ani¬ 
mal  heat  sinks;  the  different  secretions  become 
less  abundant.  Man,  although  plunged  in  this 
sopor,  has  not,  however,  lost  the  feeling  of  his 
existence  :  he  is  conscious  of  most  of  the  changes 
that  happen  in  him,  and  which  are  not  without 
their  charms  :  ideas,  more  or  less  incoherent, 
succeed  each  other  in  his  mind :  he  ceases, 
finally,  to  he  sensible  of  existence  —  he  is  asleep. 

During  sleep,  the  circulation  and  respiration 
are  retarded,  as  well  as  the  different  secretions, 
and,  in  consequence,  digestion  becomes  less 
rapid. 

It  is  not  well  explained  on  what  foundation 
many  authors  say  that  absorption  alone  acquires 
more  energy.  Since  the  nutritive  functions 
continue  in  sleep,  it  is  evident  that  the  brain 
has  ceased  to  act,  only  with  regard  to  muscular 
contraction,  and  as  an  organ  of  intelligence; 
and  that  it  continues  to  influence  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  secretions, 
and  nutrition. 

Sleep  is  profound  when  strong  excitants  are 
necessary  to  arrest  it :  it  is  light  when  it  ceases 
easily. 

Sleep,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is  per¬ 
fect  ;  that  is,  it  results  from  the  suspension  of 
the  action  of  the  relative  organs  of  life,  and  from 
the  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  nutritive 
functions  ;  but  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  some 
of  the  relative  organs  of  life  to  preserve  their 
activity  during  sleep,  as  it  happens  when  one 
sleeps  standing  ;  it  is  also  frequent  for  one  or 
more  of  the  senses  to  remain  awake,  and 
transmit  the  impressions  which  it  perceives  to 
the  brain ;  it  is  still  more  common  for  the  brain 
to  take  cognisance  of  different  internal  sensa¬ 
tions  that  are  developed  during  sleep,  as  wants, 
desires,  pain,  &c.  The  understanding  itself  may 
be  in  exercise  in  man  during  sleep,  either  in 
an  irregular  and  incoherent  manner,  as  in  most 
dreams,  or  in  a  consequent  and  regular  manner, 
sometimes  more  so  than  in  the  waking  state. 

The  turn  which  the  ideas  assume  during 
sleep,  or  the  nature  of  dreams,  depends  much  on 
the  state  of  the  organs.  If  the  stomach  is  over¬ 
charged  with  indigested  food,  the  respiration 
difficult  on  account  of  position,  or  other  causes, 
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dreams  arc  painful,  fatiguing;  if  hunger  is  felt., 
the  person  dreams  of  eating  agreeable  food ;  if 
it  is  the  venereal  appetite,  the  dreams  are  erotic, 
&c.  Tiie  character  of  dreams  is  no  less  in- 
fluenced  by  habitual  occupations  of  the  mind  : 
the  ambitious  dreams  of  success  or  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  poet  makes  verses,  the  lover  sees  his 
mistress,  &c.  It  is  because  the  judgment  is 
sometimes  correctly  exercised  in  dreams,  with 
regard  to  future  events,  that  in  times  of 
ignorance  the  gift  of  divination  was  attributed 
to  them. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  study  ot  sleep 
than  the  history  ot'  sleep-walkers. 

Those  individuals  being  first  profoundly 
asleep,  rise  all  at  once,  dress  themselves,  see, 
hear,  speak,  employ  their  hands  with  ease,  per¬ 
form  certain  exercises,  write,  compose,  then  go 
to  bed,  and  preserve,  when  they  awake,  no  re¬ 
collection  of  what  happened  to  them.  What 
difference  is  there,  then,  between  a  sleep-walker 
of  this  kind  and  a  man  awake  ?  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  ingenuity  of  physiolo¬ 
gists  has  hitherto  been  exercised  in  vain  on  the 
solution  of  this  question. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  offered  on  the 
proximate  cause  of  sleep,  as  the  depression  of 
the  laminae  of  the  cerebrum,  the  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  &c.  Sleep,  which  is  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  laws  of  organisation,  cannot  depend 
on  any  physical  cause  of  this  kind.  Its  regular 
return  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  contri¬ 
butes  the  most  to  the  preservation  of  health  :  its 
suppression,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  often 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience  ;  and  in  no 
case  can  it  he  carried  beyond  certain  limits. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sleep  is  variable  ; 
generally,  it  is  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Fatigue 
of  the  muscular  system,  strong  exertions  of  the 
mind,  lively  and  multiplied  sensations,  prolong 
it,  as  well  as  habits  of  idleness,  the  immoderate 
use  of  wine,  and  of  too  strong  aliments.  In¬ 
fancy  and  you tli,  whose  life  of  relation  is  very 
active,  have  need  of  longer  repose.  Riper  age, 
more  frugal  of  time,  and  tortured  with  cares, 
devote  to  it  but  a  small  portion,  Very  old 
people  present  two  opposite  modifications  :  either 
they  are  almost  always  slumbering,  or  their  sleep 
is  very  light ;  but  the  reason  of  this  latter  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  foresight  they  have  of  their 
approaching  end. 

By  uninterrupted  peaceable  sleep,  restrained 
within  proper  limits,  the  powers  are  restored, 
and  the  organs  recover  the  facility  of  action  ; 
but  if  sleep  is  troubled  by  disagreeable  dreams, 
and  painful  impressions,  or  even  prolonged 
beyond  measure,  very  far  from  repairing,  it 
exhausts  the  strength,  fatigues  the  organs,  and 
sometimes  becomes  the  occasion  ot  serious  dis¬ 
eases,  as  idiotism  and  madness. 

Sleeplessness.  See  Agrypnia. 

Sloe.  See  Primus  sylvestris. 

Smallage.  See  Apium  graveolens. 

Small-pox.  See  V ariola. 

Small.  See  '/affre. 

SMARA'GDINUS.  Smaragdine:  of  an 
emerald  colour.  Applied  generally,  in  Natural 
History,  to  designate  a  pure  green  colour. 

SMELL.  Ulfactus.  There  escapes  from 
4  G  4 
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almost  every  body  in  nature  certain  particles  of 
an  extreme  tenuity,  which  are  carried  by  the 
air  often  to  a  great  distance.  These  particles 
constitute  odours.  There  is  one  sense  destined 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  them.  Thus  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  between  animals  and  surround¬ 
ing  bodies  is  established. 

All  bodies  of  which  the  atoms  are  fixed  arc 
called  inodorous. 

The  difference  of  bodies  is  very  great,  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  odours  are  developed. 
Some  permit  them  to  escape  only  when  they  are 
heated  ;  others  only  when  rubbed.  Some,  again, 
produce  very  weak  odours,  whilst  others  pro¬ 
duce  only  those  which  are  highly  powerful. 
Such  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  odoriferous  par¬ 
ticles,  that  a  body  may  produce  them  for  a  very 
long  time  without  losing  weight  in  any  sensible 
degree. 

Every  odoriferous  body  has  an  odour  peculiar 
to  itself. 

As  these  bodies  are  very  numerous,  there 
have  been  attempts  made  to  class  them,  which, 
however,  have  all  failed. 

Odours  can  be  distinguished  only  into  weak 
and  strong,  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  We 
can  recognise  odours  which  are  musky,  aromatic, 
foetid,  rancid,  spermatic,  pungent,  muriatic,  &c. 
Some  are  fugitive,  others  tenacious.  In  most 
cases  an  odour  cannot  be  distinguished  but  by 
comparing  it  with  some  known  body.  There 
have  been  attributed  to  odours  properties  which 
are  nourishing,  medical,  and  even  venomous  ; 
but,  in  the  cases  which  have  given  rise  to  these 
opinions,  might  not  the  influence  of  odours 
have  been  confounded  with  the  effects  of  ab¬ 
sorption  ?  A  man  who  pounds  jalap  for  some 
time  will  be  purged  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  actually  swallowed  part  of  it.  This 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
odours,  but  rather  to  the  particles  which,  being 
spread  around,  float  in  the  air,  and  are  intro¬ 
duced  either  with  the  saliva  or  with  the  breath. 
We  ought  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the 
drunkenness  of  persons  who  are  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  vapours  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  air  is  the  only  vehicle  of  odours  :  it  trans¬ 
ports  them  to  a  distance:  they  are  also  pro¬ 
duced,  however,  in  vacuo,  and  there  arc  bodies 
which  project  odoriferous  particles  with  a  certain 
force.  This  matter  has  not  yet  been  carefully 
studied  :  it  is  not  known  if,  in  the  propagation 
of  odours,  there  be  any  thing  analogous  to  the 
divergence,  the  convergence,  to  the  reflection, 
or  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  Odours 
mix  or  combine  with  many  liquids,  as  well  as 
solids.  This  is  the  means  employed  to  fix  or 
preserve  them.  Liquids,  gases,  vapours,  as 
well  as  many  solid  bodies  reduced  to  powder, 
possess  the  property  of  acting  on  the  organs  of 
smell. 

Apparatus  Jor  smelling.  —  The  olfactory  ap¬ 
paratus  ought  to  be  represented  as  a  sort  of 
sieve,  placed  in  the  passage  of  the  air,  as  it  is 
introduced  into  the  chest,  and  intended  to  stop 
every  foreign  body  that  may  be  mixed  with  the 
air,  particularly  the  odours. 

This  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  :  it  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing, 
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since  it  presents  no  part  anterior  to  the  nerve  I 
destined  for  the  physical  modification  of  the  I 
external  impulse :  the  nerve  is  to  a  certain  i 
degree  exposed.  The  apparatus  is  composed  of  ( 
the  pituitary  membrane,  which  covers  the  nasal  |i 
cavities  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
sinuses,  and  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  pituitary  membrane  covers  the  whole  I 
extent  of  the  nostrils,  increases  the  thickness  of  1 
the  spongy  bones  very  much,  is  continued  I 
beyond  their  edges  and  their  extremities,  so  I 
that  the  air  cannot  traverse  the  nostrils  but  in  | 
a  long  narrow  direction.  This  membrane  is  1 
thick,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  bones  and  1 
cartilages  that  it  covers.  Its  surface  presents  an 
infinity  of  small  projections,  which  have  been  I 
considered  by  some  as  nervous  papilla!,  by  others  I 
as  mucous  follicles,  but  which,  according  to  all 
appearance,  are  vascular. 

These  small  projections  give  to  the  membrane  1 
an  appearance  of  velvet.  The  pituitary  is  I 
agreeable  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  it  receives 
a  great  number  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  1 
passages  through  which  the  air  proceeds  to  H 
arrive  at  the  fauces  deserve  attention. 

These  are  three  in  number.  They  are  distin-  i| 
guished  in  anatomy  by  the  names  of  inferior, 
middle,  and  superior  passages.  The  inferior  is  I 
the  broadest  and  the  longest,  the  least  oblique  I 
and  least  crooked  ;  the  middle  one  is  the  nar¬ 
rowest,  almost  as  long,  but  of  greater  extent  ij 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  superior  is  much  I 
shorter,  more  oblique,  and  narrower.  It  is  I 
necessary  to  add  to  these  the  interval,  which  is 
very  narrow,  and  which  separates  the  partition  I 
of  the  external  side  of  the  nostrils  in  its  whole  I 
extent.  These  canals  are  so  narrow,  that  the  1 
least  swelling  of  the  pituitary  renders  the  pas-  1 
sage  of  the  air  in  the  nostrils  difficult,  and  I 
sometimes  impossible. 

The  two  superior  passages  communicate  with  I 
certain  cavities,  of  dimensions  more  or  less  con-  ti 
siderable,  which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  bones  li 
of  the  head,  and  are  called  sinuses.  These  I 
sinuses  are  the  maxillary,  the  palatine,  the  sphe-  I 
noidal,  the  frontal,  and  those  which  are  hoi-  |> 
lowed  out  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  better  known  by  1 
the  name  of  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  sinuses  communicate  only  with  the  two  1 
superior  meatus,  or  passages. 

The  frontal,  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  anterior  t> 
cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  open  into  the  middle  I 
meatus;  the  sphenoidal,  the  palatine  sinus,  the  I 
posterior  cells  of  the  ethmoid,  open  into  the  H 
superior  meatus.  The  sinuses  arc  covered  by  N 
other  soft  membranes,  very  little  adherent  to  the  I 
sides,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the  mucous  H 
kind.  It  secretes  more  or  less  abundantly  a  )' 
matter  called  nasal  mucus,  which  is  continually  i 
spread  over  the  pituitary,  and  scents  very  useful  n 
in  smelling.  A  more  considerable  extent  of  ill 
the  sinus  appears  to  coincide  with  a  greater  per-  | 
feetion  of  the  smell.  This  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  I 
most  positive  results  of  comparative  physi-  if 
ology. 

The  olfactory  nerve  springs,  by  three  <1  is-  I 
tinet  roots,  from  the  posterior,  inferior,  and  in-  I 
ternal  parts  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  ll 
Prismatic  at  first,  it  proceeds  towards  the  per-  ill 
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foratcd  plate  of  the  ethmoid  hove.  It  swells  all 
at  once,  and  then  divides  itself  into  a  great 
number  of  small  threads,  which  spread  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  principally 
on  the  superior  part  of  it. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  filaments 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  have  never  been  traced 
upon  the  inferior  spongy  bones,  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  middle  meatus,  nor  in  any 
of  the  sinuses.  The  pituitary  membrane  re¬ 
ceives  not  only  the  nerves  of  the  first  pair,  but 
also  a  great  number  of  threads,  which  spring 
from  the  internal  aspect  of  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion.  These  threads  are  distributed  in  the 
meatus,  and  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  mem¬ 
brane.  It  covers,  also,  for  a  considerable 
length,  the  ethmoidal  thread  of  the  nasal  nerve, 
and  receives  from  it  a  considerable  number  of 
filaments.  The  membrane  which  covers  the 
sinus  receives  also  a  number  of  nervous  ramifi¬ 
cations. 

The  nasal  fossa;  communicate  outwardly  by 
means  of  the  nostrils,  the  form  and  size  of 
which  are  very  variable.  The  nostrils  are  co¬ 
vered  with  hair  on  the  inside,  and  are  capable 
of  being  increased  in  size  by  muscular  action. 
The  nasal  fossa?  open  into  the  pharynx  by  the 
posterior  nostrils. 

Mechanism  of  Smelling.  —  Smell  is  exerted 
essentially  at  the  moment  when  the  air  traverses 
the  nasal  fossa?  in  proceeding  towards  the  lungs. 
AVe  very  rarely  perceive  any  odour  when  the 
air  proceeds  from  the  lungs;  it  happens  some¬ 
times,  however,  particularly  in  organic  diseases 
of  the  lungs. 

The  mechanism  of  smell  is  extremely  simple. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  odoriferous  par¬ 
ticles  should  be  stopped  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  particularly  in  the  places  where  it 
receives  the  threads  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

As  it  is  exactly  in  the  superior  part  of  the 
nasal  fossa?,  where  the  extremes  are  so  narrow, 
that  they  are  covered  with  mucus,  it  is  also 
natural  that  the  particles  should  stop  there. 

AVe  may  conceive  the  utility  of  mucus.  Its 
physical  properties  are  such,  that  it  appears  to 
have  a  much  greater  affinity  with  the  odorife¬ 
rous  particles  than  with  air:  it  is  also  extremely 
important  to  the  olfactory  sense,  that  the  nasal 
mucus  should  always  preserve  the  same  phy¬ 
sical  properties.  Whenever  they  are  changed, 
as  it  is  observed  in  different  degrees  of  coryza, 
the  smell  is  either  not  exerted  at  all,  or  in  a 
a  very  imperfect  manner. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution 
of  the  olfactory  nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the 
odours  that  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
cavities  will  be  perceived  with  greater  facility 
and  acuteness  :  for  this  reason,  when  we  wish 
to  feel  more  acutely,  and  with  greater  exactness, 
the  odour  of  any  body,  we  modify  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  directed  towards 
this  point.  For  the  same  reason,  those  who 
take  snuff  endeavour  also  to  make  it  reach  the 
tipper  part  of  the  nasal  fossa;.  The  internal 
face  of  tlie  ossa  spongiosa,  appears  well  disposed 
to  stop  the  odours  at  the  instant  the  air  passes. 
And,  as  there  is  an  extreme  sensibility  in  this 
point,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  here  the 
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smell  is  exerted,  though  the  filaments  of  the 
first  pair  have  not  been  traced  so  far. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  the 
use  of  the  external  nose  in  smelling:  it  appears 
intended  to  direct  the  air  charged  with  odours 
towards  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Those  persons  who  have  their  noses  de¬ 
formed,  particularly  if  broken,  —  those  who 
have  small  nostrils  directed  forward,  have  in 
general  almost  no  smell.  The  loss  of  the  nose, 
either  by  sickness  or  accident,  causes  almost 
entirely  the  loss  of  smell.  Such  people  recover 
the  benefit  of  this  sense  by  the  use  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  nose. 

The  only  use  of  the  sinuses  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  is  that  of  furnishing  the  greater 
part  of  the  nasal  mucus.  The  other  uses  which 
are  attributed  to  them  are,  to  serve  as  a  depot 
to  the  air  charged  with  odoriferous  particles,  to 
augment  the  extent  of  the  surface  which  is 
sensible  to  odours,  and  to  receive  a  portion  of 
the  air  that  we  inspire  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  the  power  of  smell  in  action,  &c.  These 
are  far  from  being  certain. 

Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  pituitary  membrane  as  odours. 
The  mechanism  of  it  ought,  however,  to  be  a 
little  different.  Bodies  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder  have  a  very  strong  action  on  this  mem¬ 
brane ;  even  their  first  contact  is  painful;  but 
habit  changes  the  pain  into  pleasure,  as  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  taking  snuff.  In  medicine,  this 
property  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  sharp  instantaneous 
pain. 

In  the  history  of  smell,  the  use  of  those  hairs 
with  which  the  nostrils  and  the  nasal  fossae  are 
provided,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Perhaps 
they  are  intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
foreign  bodies  along  with  the  air  into  the  nasal 
fossa;.  In  this  case,  they  would  bear  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  eyelashes,  and  the  hairs  with 
which  the  ear  is  provided. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  especially  employed  in  transmitting  to  the 
brain  the  impressions  produced  by  odoriferous 
bodies ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
other  nerves,  which  are  placed  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  as  well  as  those  near  it,  may  not  concur 
in  the  same  function.  —  Magendie’s  Physiology. 

Smellome’s  eve  salve.  This  consists  of 
half  a  drachm  of  verdigris,  finely  powdered,  and 
rubbed  with  oil,  and  then  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  yellow  basilicon. 

Smelt.  See  Salmo  eperlanus. 

Smi'lacine.  An  alkaline  principle  detected 
by  Folchi  in  the  root  of  the  smilax  sarsaparilla. 

SMPLAX.  (ax,  acts.  f. ;  from  api\euu,  to 
cut :  so  called  from  the  roughness  of  its  leaves 
and. stalk.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Dicccia ;  Order, 
Octandria.  Rough  bind-weed. 

Smila x  China.  The  systematic  name  of  the 

China  root  tree.  China.  China  orientaMs.  San- 
kira.  Guaquara.  Smilax  aspera  Chinensis. 
China  rout.  It  was  formerly  in  esteem,  as  sar¬ 
saparilla  now  is,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Smilax,  Chinese.  See  Smilax  china. 
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Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sarsaparilla.  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  Smilax  aspera  Peruviana.  Sarsa. 
Carivillandi.  Ira  penavga.  Macapatli.  Zarza. 
Zurzaparilla.  Salsaparilla.  Zarcaparilla.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Smilax  —  mule  aculeato  an- 
gulato,  foliis  inermibus  avails  ret  mo  mucro nails 
trinerviis,  of  Linnaius,  has  a  farinaceous,  some¬ 
what  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell.  Pallotta  has 
found  in  the  root  of  sarsaparilla  an  alkaline 
principle,  which  he  has  named  parilline:  the 
same  substance  has  been  named  smilacina  by 
Tolchi,  and  parillinic  acid  by  Bakta.  Besides 
this  substance,  sarsaparilla  root  contains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Thubeuf,  colouring  mat¬ 
ter,  resin,  starch,  lignin,  fixed  oil,  wax,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  parilline  is  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  drug.  About  two  centuries  ago  it 
was  introduced  into  Spain,  as  an  undoubted 
specific  in  syphilitic  disorders  ;  but,  owing  to 
difference  of  climate,  or  other  causes,  it  has  not 
answered  the  character  which  it  had  acquired  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is  now  considered 
as  capable  of  improving  the  general  habit  of 
body,  after  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  continued 
use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla  pos¬ 
sesses  antisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  divides  the  subject  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  questions.  1.  Is  the  sarsaparilla  root, 
when  given  alone,  to  be  safely  relied  on  in  the 
treatment  of  lues  venerea  ?  The  late  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field,  his  predecessor,  and  during  some  years  his 
colleague,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  given  a 
very  decided  answer  to  this  question  :  —  “I  so¬ 
lemnly  declare,”  says  he,  “  I  never  saw  a  single 
instance  in  my  life  where  it  cured  that  disorder 
without  the  assistance  of  mercury,  either  at  the 
same  time  with  it,  or  when  it  had  been  previously 
taken  before  the  decoction  was  directed.”  Pear¬ 
son’s  experience,  dining  many  years,  coincides 
entirely  with  the  observations  of  Bloomfield, 
lie  has  employed  the  sarsaparilla,  in  powder, 
and  in  decoctions,  in  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  cases,  and  feels  himself  fully  authorised  to 
assert,  that  this  plant  has  not  the  power  of  cur- 
in*r  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea.  ihe 
sarsaparilla,  indeed,  like  the  guaiacum,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  alleviating  symptoms  derived  from  the 
venereal  virus  ;  and  it  sometimes  manifests  the 
power  of  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  destructive 
ravages  of  that  contagion  :  but  where  the  poison 
has  'not  been  previously  subdued  by  mercury, 
the  symptoms  will  quickly  return  ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  them,  we  often  see  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an  actual  pro¬ 
gress,  during  the  regular  administration  of  the 
vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  given  in  con¬ 
junction  with  mercury,  does  it  render  the  mer¬ 
curial  course  more  certain  and  efficacious?  In 
replying  to  this  query,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  phrase,  “to  increase  the  efficacy  ol 
mercury,”  may  imply,  that  a  smaller  quantity 
of  this  niineral  antidote  will  confer  security  on 
an  infected  person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added 
to  it;  or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  would  be 
sometimes  unequal  to  the  cure,  without  the  aid 


of  sarsaparilla.  If  a  decoction  of  this  root  did 
indeed  possess  so  admirable  a  quality,  that  the 
quantity  of  mercury  necessary  to  effect  a  cure 
might  he  safely  reduced  whenever  it  was  <riven 
during  a  mercurial  course,  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica.  This 
opinion  has  been,  however,  unfortunately  fal¬ 
sified  by  the  most  ample  experience;  and  who¬ 
ever  shall  be  so  unwary  as  to  act  upon  such  a 
presumption,  will  be  sure  to  find  his  own  and 
his  patient’s  expectations  egregiously  disap¬ 
pointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a  genuine  antidote 
against  the  syphilitic  virus,  it  ought  to  cure  the 
disease  when  administered  alone;  but,  if  no  di¬ 
rect  proof  can  be  adduced  of  its  being  equal  to 
this,  any  arguments  founded  on  histories  where 
mercury  has  been  previously  given,  or  where 
both  the  medicines  were  administered  at  the 
same  tine,  must  be  ambiguous  and  undecisive. 

It  appears  probable  that  Sir  William  Fordyce, 
and  some  other  persons,  entertained  a  notion, 
that  there  were  certain  venereal  symptoms  which 
commonly  resisted  the  potency  of  mercury,  and 
that  the  sarsaparilla  was  an  appropriate  remedy 
in  these  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  presumed,  is 
not  correct,  for  it  militates  against  all  Mr.  P.  has 
ever  observed  of  the  progress  and  treatment  of 
the  lues  venerea.  Indeed,  those  patients  who 
have  lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury,  often 
complain  of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs; 
they  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  painful  en¬ 
largements  of  the  elbow  and  knee  joints  ;  or 
they  have  membraneous  nodes,  cutaneous  exul¬ 
cerations,  and  certain  other  symptoms,  resem¬ 
bling  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  venereal 
virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  appear¬ 
ances  like  these  are  mistaken  for  a  true  venereal 
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affection,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  error,  mer-  I 
cury  is  administered,  which  never  fails  to  ex-  | 
asperate  the  disease.  Now,  if  a  strong  deeoc-  I 
tion  of  sarsaparilla  root  be  given  to  persons  I 
under  these  circumstances,  it  will  seldom  fail  I 
of  producing  the  most  beneficial  effects  :  hence  I 
it  has  been  contended,  that  symptoms  derived  I 
from  the  contagion  of  lues  venerea,  which  could  L 
not  be  cured  by  mercury,  have  finally  yielded  I 
to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It  must  be  acknow-  • 
ledged,  that  representations  of  this  kind  have  a  » 
specious  and  imposing  air;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Pearson  endeavours  to  prove,  that  they  are  l 
neither  exact  nor  conclusive.  If  any  of  the  1 
above-named  symptoms  should  appear  near  the  I 
conclusion  of  a  course  of  mercury,  when  that  I 
medicine  was  operating  powerfully  on  the  whole  1 1 
system,  it  would  be  a  strange  and  inexplicable  It 
thing  if  they  could  possibly  he  derived  inune-  | 
diately  from  the  uncontrolled  agency  of  the  | 
venereal  virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  palpable  I 
contradiction,  that  the  antidote  should  he  oper-  I  I1 
ating  with  sufficient  efficacy  to  cure  the  venereal  1 1 
symptoms,  for  which  it  was  directed  ;  while,  at  I 
the  amc  time,  the  venereal  virus  was  proceeding  1 1 
to  contaminate  new  parts,  end  to  excite  a  new  l 
order  of  appearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one,  to  1 
which  some  off  the  mistakes  committed  upon  Iju 
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this  subject  may  be  traced,  is  n  persuasion  that 
every  morbid  alteration  which  arises  in  an  in¬ 
fected  person  is  actually  tainted  with  the  venereal 
virus,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  it  as  its  true 
cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  however, 
be  aware,  that  very  little  of  truth  and  reality 
exists  in  a  representation  of  tiiis  kind.  The 
contagious  matter  and  the  mineral  specific  may 
jointly  produce,  in  certain  habits  of  body,  a  new 
series  of  symptoms,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  not  venereal,  which  cannot  be  cured  bv 
mercury,  and  which  are  sometimes  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  simple  and  natural  effects  of 
the  venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  appear¬ 
ances  may  be  sometimes  removed  by  sarsaparilla, 
tlie  venereal  virus  still  remaining  in  the  system; 
and,  when  the  force  of  that  poison  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  by  mercury,  the  same  vegetable 
is  also  capable  of  freeing  the  patient  from  what 
may  be  called  the  sequelae  of  a  mercurial  course. 
For  a  different  view  of  this  subject,  see  the  Sup¬ 
plement. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  in  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula,  and  cu¬ 
taneous  complaints,  where  an  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  prevails. 


SME'GMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  appypa,  from  rrpvc, 
to  cleanse. )  1.  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse  the 

skin  ;  as  soap. 

2.  The  matter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  folli¬ 
cles  of  the  skin. 

Smilacine.  See  the  Supplement. 

Smi'i.e.  Sp.iAT).  A  curved  bistoury  sharp  on 
both  edges. 

Smv'hna.  ~Spvpva.  Myrrh. 

Smyrnion  hortense.  See  Imperatoria  ostru- 
thium. 

SMY'RNIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  so  called  from 
cryvpva,  myrrh,  the  smell  of  the  seed  resembling 
that  of  myrrh  very  much. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Smyrnium  olusa'trum.  The  plant  called 
Alexanders ;  also  denominated,  Hipposeliuum, 
Mucerona,  Macedonisium,  Herbu  Alexandrina, 
Grielum,  and  Agrioselinum.  '1  his  plant  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for  culinary 
use,  but  is  now  superseded  by  celery.  The 
seeds  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  the  roots  are 
more  powerfully  bitter.  They  stand  recom¬ 
mended  as  resolvents,  diuretics,  and  emmena- 
gogucs,  though  seldom  ordered  in  medical  pre¬ 
scriptions. 

Smyuniu.u  rotundifolium.  The  blanched 
leaves  of  this  species  are  said  to  be  more  agree¬ 
able  than  those  of  the  olusatrum. 

Snail.  See  Heli.v,  in  the  Supplement. 

Snail-seeded  glasswort.  See  Salsola  kali. 

Snake,  rattle.  See  Crolalus. 

Snake-killing  birthwort.  See  Aristolochia  an- 
guicida. 

Snakeroot.  See  Aristolochia  serpentaria,  and 
Polygala  senega. 
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Snakeweed.  See  Polygonum  bistorta. 
Snakewood.  See  Colubrinum  lignum. 
Snap-dragon.  See  Antirrhinum. 
Sneezewoiit.  (So  called,  because  the  dried 
dowers  and  roots,  when  powdered,  cause  sneez¬ 


ing  when  applied  to  the  nose.)  Sec  Achil¬ 
lea  plarmica. 

SNEEZING.  Stemutatio.  A  convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  arising  com¬ 
monly  from  irritation  of  the  nostrils.  It  very 
seldom  requires  medical  assistance.  It  some¬ 
times,  however,  is  otherwise  ;  and  cases  are 
recorded  in  foreign,  and  particularly  German 
works,  of  its  having  been  sometimes  both  per¬ 
manent  and  violent  :  sometimes  periodical  and 
fatal.  The  Ephcmerides  Naturce  Curiosorum 
contain  one  instance  in  which  the  sneezings 
continued  for  three  hundred  times  in  a  single 
paroxysm.  The  most  common  cause  of  sneez¬ 
ing  is  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
from  snuff,  or  some  sharp  or  acrimonious  gas,  or 
some  secretion  from  the  membrane  itself,  as  the 
mucus  of  catarrh,  measles,  &c.  But  the  severest 
cases  arc  usually  produced  by  sympathy  with 
some  remote  part  ;  as  the  lungs,  and  stomach. 

Sneezing,  produced  in  the  ordinary  way, 
though  convulsive,  is  a  natural  and  healthy 
action,  intended  to  throw  off  instinctively,  front 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  what¬ 
ever  irritable  or  offensive  material  may  chance 
to  be  lodged  there.  When  sneezing  is  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  the  nostrils  should  be  syringed 
with  warm  water ;  and,  if  this  be  insufficient, 
a  thin  mucilage  of  acacia  gum  may  be  passed 
up  with  a  pencil  brush,  or  pellets  of  lint :  solu¬ 
tions  of  opium  are  also  proper;  the  smelling  at 
opium  and  camphire,  &c. 

Snipe.  See  Scolopax  gallinago. 

Snoring.  See  Stcrtor. 

Soap.  See  Sapo. 

Soap-berry.  See  Saponaria  officinalis. 

Soap-wort.  See  Saponaria. 

SO'DA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  an  Arabic  word.)  The 
name  now  universally  given  to  the  mineral 
alkali. 

This  alkali  is  obtained  from  several  sources, 
hut  principally  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  united 
with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acids;  it 
is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  Egypt,  com¬ 
bined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be 
deposited  in  large  impure  masses,  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  countries,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  by  running  waters.  Thus 
it  is  found,  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
the  water,  mixed  with  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
lakes  in  Hungary  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bilin  in  Bohemia ;  and  in  Switzerland.  It 
occurs  also  in  China,  and  near  Tripoli ;  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  ami  India.  It  frequently 
oozes  out  of  walls,  and  crystallises  on  their 
surface.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  li xi via— 
tion  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but  only 
from  those  which  grow  upon  the  sea-shores. 
The  variety  of  plants  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  very  considerable.  In  Spain,  soda  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  different  species  of  the  Salsola 
and  Salicomia,  and  the  Palis  maritima.  The 
Zostera  maritima  is  burnt  in  some  places  on 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic.  In  this  country  we 
burn  the  various  species  of  Pad,  and  their 
alkali  is  called  kelp;  and  iu  France  they  burn 
the  Chcnopodium  marilimum.  See  Soila  impitra. 

The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  pure 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  plant 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  greatest  part, 
however,  is  a  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

To  procure  pure  soda,  we  must  boil  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  carbonate  with  half  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  after  subsidence  decant  the 
clear  ley,  and  evaporate  in  a  clean  iron  or  silver 
vessel,  till  the  liquid  flows  quietly  like  oil. 
It  must  then  be  poured  out  on  a  polished  iron 
plate.  It  concretes  into  a  hard  white  cake, 
which  is  to  be  immediately  broken  in  pieces, 
and  put  up,  while  still  hot,  in  a  phial,  which 
must  be  well  corked.  If  the  carbonate  of  soda 
be  somewhat  impure,  then,  after  the  action  of 
lime,  and  subsequent  concentration  of  the  ley, 
alkohol  must  be  digested  on  it,  w  hich  will  dis¬ 
solve  only  the  caustic  pure  soda,  and  leave  the 
heterogeneous  salts.  By  distilling  the  alkohol 
in  a  silver  alembic,  the  alkali  may  be  obtained 
pure. 

This  white  solid  substance  is,  however,  not 
absolute  soda,  but  a  hydrate,  consisting  of  about 
100  soda  +  28  water;  or  of  nearly  77  +  23, 
in  100.  If  a  piece  of  this  soda  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  softens  and  becomes  pasty  ;  but  it 
never  deliquesces  into  an  oily-looking  liquid, 
as  potash  does.  The  soda,  in  fact,  soon  becomes 
drier,  because,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  it  passes  into  an  efflorescent  car¬ 
bonate.  Soda  is  distinguishable  from  potash 
by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a  very  soluble 
salt  with  the  former,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  one 
with  the  latter  ;  by  muriate  of  platina  and  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  which  occasion  precipitates  with  pot¬ 
ash  salts,  but  not  with  those  of  soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  is  a  peculiar  metal,  called 
sodium,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  a 
few  days  after  be  discovered  potassium,  which 
may  be  procured  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
potassium,  by  electrical  or  chemical  decom¬ 
position  of  the  pure  hydrate.  A  rather  higher 
degree  of  beat,  and  greater  voltaic  power,  are 
required  to  decompose  soda  than  potash.  Sodium 
resembles  potassium  in  many  of  its  characters. 
It  is  as  white  as  silver,  possesses  great  lustre, 
and  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  It 
enters  into  fusion  at  about  200°  Falir.,  and 
rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong  red  heat.  Its  specific 
r,ravity  is,  according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard,  0'972,  at  the  temperature  of  59°  F.  In 
the  cold,  it  exercises  scarcely  any  action  on  dry 
air,  or  oxygen.  But  when  heated  strongly  in 
oxvgen  or  chlorine,  it  burns  with  great  bril¬ 
liancy.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  effervesces 
violently,  but  does  not  inflame  ;  swims  on  the 
surface,  gradually  diminishes  with  great  agita¬ 
tion,  and  renders  the  water  a  solution  of  soda. 
It  acts  upon  most  substances  in  a  manner  similar 
to  potassium,  but  with  less  energy.  it  tar¬ 
nishes  in  the  air,  but  more  slowly ;  and,  like 
potassium,  it  is  best  preserved  under  naphtha. 

Sodium  forms  two  distinct  combinations  with 
oxygen  :  one  is  pure  soda,  the  hydrate  of  which 
is  above  described ;  the  other  is  the  orange 
oxide  of  sodium,  observed,  like  the  preceding 
oxide,  first  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1807, 
but  of  which  the  true  nature  was  pointed  out, 
in  1810,  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Th6nard. 

Pure  soda  may  be  formed  by  burning  sodium 
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in  a  quantity  of  air,  containing  no  more  oxygen 
than  is  sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  tliis 
alkali ;  i.  e.  the  metal  must  be  in  excess :  a 
strong  degree  of  heat  must  be  employed. 

Pure  soda,  or  hydrate  of  sodium,  is  of  a  grey 
colour;  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  of 
a  vitreous  fracture,  and  requires  a  strong  red 
heat  for  its  fusion.  When  a  little  water  is  added 
to  it,  there  is  a  violent  action  between  the  two 
bodies;  the  soda  becomes  white,  crystalline  in 
its  appearance,  and  much  more  fusible  and 
volatile.  It  is  then  the  substance  commonly 
called  pure  or  caustic  soda. 

The  other  oxide  or  peroxide  of  sodium  may 
be  formed  by  burning  sodium  in  oxygen,  in  ex¬ 
cess.  It  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  very  fusible, 
and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  acted 
on  by  water,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  the  water 
becomes  a  solution  of  soda.  It  deflagrates  when 
strongly  heated  with  combustible  bodies. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  in  the  hydrate  of 
sodium,  and  in  the  orange  peroxide  of  sodium, 
are  easily  learned  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
water  and  on  oxygen.  If  a  given  weight  of  so¬ 
dium,  in  a  little  glass  tube,  be  thrown  by  means 
of  the  finger  under  a  graduated  inverted  jar 
filled  with  water,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
evolved  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
combined  with  the  metal  to  form  soda ;  and 
when  sodium  is  slowly  burned  in  a  tray  of  pla¬ 
tina  (lined  with  dry  common  salt),  in  oxygen  in 
great  excess,  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  composition  of  the  peroxide  may  be 
learned.  From  Sir  II.  Davy’s  experiments,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thdnard,  it 
appears  that  the  prime  equivalent  of  sodium  is 
3-0,  and  that  of  dry  soda,  or  protoxide  of  so¬ 
dium,  4-0;  while  the  orange  oxide  or  deutoxide 
is  5  •().  The  numbers  given  bv  Thenard,  are 
for  the  first,  100  metal  +  33‘995  oxygen;  and 
for  the  second,  100  metal  +  (17 '990  oxygen. 

Another  oxide  is  described  containing  less 
oxygen  ;  it  is  therefore  a  suboxide.  When  so-  | 
ilium  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  small  quantity 
of  moist  air,  or  when  sodium  in  excess  is  heated  i 
with  hydrate  of  soda,  a  dark  greyish  substance 
is  formed,  more  inflammable  than  sodium,  and  j 
which  affords  hydrogen  by  its  action  upon 
water. 

Only  one  combination  of  sodium  and  chlorine 
is  known.  This  is  the  important  substance,  com¬ 
mon  sail.  It  may  be  formed  directly  by  com¬ 
bustion,  or  by  decomposing  any  compound  of 
chlorine  by  sodium.  Sodium  has  a  much  stronger 
attraction  for  chlorine  than  for  oxygen :  and  soda, 
or  its  hydrate,  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  oxy-  I 
gen  being  expelled  from  the  first,  and  oxygen 
and  water  from  the  second. 

Potassium  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  chlo-  ) 
line  than  sodium  has;  and  one  mode  of  procur¬ 
ing  sodium  easily,  is  by  heating  together  to 
redness  common  salt  and  potassium.  There  is 
no  known  action  between  sodium  and  hydrogen 
or  azote. 

Sodium  combines  readily  with  sulphur,  and  I 
with  phosphorus,  presenting  similar  phenomena 
to  those  presented  by  potassium.  The  sulphurets 
and  phosphurets  of  sodium  agree  in  their  general 
properties  with  those  of  potassium,  except  that 
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they  are  are  rather  less  inflammable.  They  form,  | 
by  burning,  acidulous  compounds  of  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  soda. 

Potassium  and  sodium  combine  with  great 
facility,  and  form  peculiar  compounds,  which 
differ  in  their  properties,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  constituents.  By  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sodium,  potassium  is  rendered  fluid  at  j 
common  temperatures,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
considerably  diminished.  Eight  parts  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  one  of  sodium,  form  a  compound  that 
swims  in  naphtha,  and  that  is  fluid  at  the  com¬ 
mon  temperature  of  the  air.  Three  parts  of 
sodium,  and  one  of  potassium,  make  a  com¬ 
pound  fluid  at  common  temperatures.  A  little 
potassium  destroys  the  ductility  of  sodium,  and 
renders  it  very  brittle  and  soft.  Since  the  prime 
of  potassium  is  to  that  of  sodium  as  5  to  3,  it 
will  require  the  former  quantity  of  potassium  to 
eliminate  the  latter  quantity  of  sodium  from  the 
chloride.  The.  attractions  of  potassium  for  all 
substances  that  have  been  examined  are  stronger 
than  those  of  sodium. 

Soda  is  the  basis  of  common  salt,  of  plate  and 
crown  glass,  and  of  all  hard  soaps. 

The  compounds  of  soda  used  in  medicine  are 


the  following  :  — 

1. 

Soda;  acetas 

7.  Sodas  phosphas, 

o. 

- biboras. 

8. - sulphas. 

3. 

- - carbonas. 

9.  - tartras. 

4. 

- carbonas  exsiccata. 

10.  — — -  potassio- 

5. 

- sesqui  carbonas. 

tartras. 

6. 

- murias. 

11.  Sapo  durus. 

Soda,  acetate  of.  See  Soda;  acetas. 

Soda,  borate  of.  See  Soda;  biboras. 

Soda  boracicata.  Borax. 

Soda,  carbonate  of.  See  Soda ;  carbonas. 

Soda  Hispanica.  See  Soda  impura. 

Soda  Hispanica  purificata.  See  Soda;  carbonas. 

Soda,  hyperoxymuriate  of.  See  Sodee  chloras. 

Soda  impura.  Impure  soda.  Soda.  Barilla. 
Bariglia.  liarillor.  Anatron.  Natron.  Analon. 
Nitrum  antiquorum.  Aphronitrum.  Baurach. 
Sal  alkalinus Jixus fossilis.  Carbonas  sodee  imp ur us. 
Subcarbonas  soda:  impura.  Barilla  is  the  term 
given,  in  commerce,  to  the  impure  mineral 
alkali,  or  imperfect  carbonate  of  soda,  imported 
from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  made  by 
burning  to  ashes  different  plants  that  grow  on 
the  sea-shore,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Salsola.  Many 
have  referred  it  to  the  Salsola  kali,  of  Linnams; 
but  various  other  plants,  on  being  burned,  are 
found  to  afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  this  :  these  are, 

1 .  The  Salsola  saliva.  Salsola  sonda,  of  Lofl  i  ng. 
Kali  hispanicum  supinum  annuum  sedi  fuliis  bre- 
vibus.  Kali  d‘  Alicante.  This  grows  abundantly 
on  that  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  which  is  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  plant  is  de¬ 
servedly  first  enumerated  by  Professor  Murray,  as 
it  supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in  Europe, 
which  by  us  is  called  Spanish  or  Alicant  soda,  and 
by  the  Spanish  merchants  Barilla  de  Alicante. 

2.  Salsola  soda.  Kali  majus  coclilealo  semine. 
I.e  Salicor.  This  species,  which  grows  on  the 
French  Mediterranean  coast,  is  much  used  in 
Languedoc  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  which 
is  usually  exported  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

3.  Salsola  tragus  affords  an  ordinary  kind  of 
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soda,  with  which  the  French  frequently  mix 
that  made  in  Languedoc.  This  adulteration  is 
also  practised  by  the  Sicilians,  who  distinguish 
the  plant  by  the  term  salvaggia. 

4.  Salicornia  herbacca  is  common  in  salt 
marshes,  and  on  the  sea-shore  all  over  Europe. 
Linmeus  prefers  the  soda  obtained  from  this 
plant  to  that  of  all  the  others ;  but,  though  the 
quantity  of  alkali  which  it  yields  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  it  is  mixed  with  much  common  salt. 

5.  Salicornia  Arabica,  and  also  the  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  nodiflorurn,  and  P/antago  squar- 
rosa.  All  these,  according  to  Alpinus,  afford 
this  alkali.  It  has  also  ^been  procured  from 
several  of  the  fuci,  especially  F.  vesiculosus, 
and  distinguished  here  by  the  name”of  kelp. 
Various  other  marine  plants  might  also  be  no¬ 
ticed  as  yielding  an  impure  soda  by  combustion ; 
but  the  principal  are  confined  to  the  genus 
salsola,  and  that  of  salicornia.  The  salsola  kali, 
on  the  authority  of  Kawolf,  is  the  species  from 
which  the  salt  is  usually  obtained  in  eastern 
countries,  which  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous 
masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp,  a 
still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this  country 
by  burning  various  sea-weeds,  is  sometimes 
called  British  barilla.  The  marine  plants  col¬ 
lected  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  barilla  in 
this  country,  are  the  Salsola  kali,  Salicornia 
europcea,  Zostera  rnaritima,  Triglochen  mari¬ 
timum,  Chenopodium  maritimum,  A  triplex  por - 
tulacoides  et  littoralis,  Plantago  rnaritima,  Ta- 
marix  Gallica,  Eryngium  maritimum,  Sedum 
telephium,  Dipsacus  fullonum,  Sec.  & c. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  different  kinds 
of  soda  which  are  brought  to  European  mar¬ 
kets  have  not  been  sufficiently  analysed  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  with  tolerable  certainty 
the  respective  value  of  each  ;  and,  indeed,  while 
the  practice  of  adulterating  this  salt  continues, 
any  attempts  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove 
fruitless.  The  best  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  be  had  from  Jessica,  Mascorelle, 
Cadet,  Bolare,  and  Sestini.  In  those  places 
where  the  preparation  of  soda  forms  a  consider¬ 
able  branch  of  commerce,  as  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  seeds  of  the  salsola  are  regu¬ 
larly  sown  in  a  proper  situation  near  the  sea, 
which  usually  shoot  above  ground  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight.  About  the  time  the  seeds  be¬ 
come  ripe,  the  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place  to  dry, 
where  their  seeds  are  collected ;  this  being 
done,  the  plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
burnt  in  an  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
where  the  ashes  are  then,  while  hot,  continually 
stirred  with  long  poles.  The  saline  matter,  on 
becoming  cold,  forms  a  hard  solid  mass,  which 
is  broken  in  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  for  ex¬ 
portation. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  impure 
sodas  of  commerce  generally  contain  a  portion 
of  vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral  salts,  as  muriate 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  not  un- 
frequently  some  portion  of  iron  is  contained  in 
the  mass ;  they  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
as  more  or  less  a  compound,  and  their  good¬ 
ness  to  be  estimated  accordingly.  The  Spanish 
soda,  of  the  best  sort,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses, 
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of  a  bluish  tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous,  dry 
to  the  touch,  and  externally  abounding  with 
small  cavities,  without  any  offensive  smell,  and 
very  salt  to  the  taste;  if  long  exposed  to  the 
air  it  undergoes  a  degree  of  spontaneous  cal¬ 
cination.  The  best  French  soda  is  also  dry, 
sonorous,  brittle,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
approaching  to  black.  The  soda  which  is 
mixed  with  small  stones,  which  gives  out  a 
foetid  smell  on  solution,  and  is  white,  soft,  and 
deliquescent,  is  of  the  worst  kind. 

Soda  powders.  These  are  sold  as  an  ex¬ 
temporaneous  substitute  for  soda  water,  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  which,  however,  they  do  not  at  all  an¬ 
swer  ;  since,  when  dissolved,  they  form  a  tartrate, 
not  a  carbonate  of  soda.  They  are  put  up  in 
blue  and  white  papers,  the  former  containing 
half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  twenty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  These  are 
to  be  severally  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  so¬ 
lutions  mixed  and  drunk  while  effervescing. 
They  form  a  refreshing  saline  draught. 

Soda  water.  This  refreshing  drink  is 
formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda  in 
water,  and  super-saturating  it  with  carbonic 
acid,  under  pressure.  It  affords  a  salutary  sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  stomach,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of 
debility  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  acidity. 

Soda,  impure.  See  Soda  impura. 

Soda  muriata.  See  Soda;  murias. 

Soda,  muriate  of.  See  Sodce  murias. 

Soda  muriatica.  See  Sodce  murias. 

Soda,  phosphate  of.  See  Sodce  phosphas. 

Soda  phosphorate.  See  Sodce  phosphas. 

Soda,  Spanish.  See  Soda  impura. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of.  See  Sodce  carbonas. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of,  dried.  See  Sodce  car¬ 
bonas  exsiccata. 

Soda,  sulphate  of.  See  Sodce  sulphas. 

Soda  tartar izata.  See  Sodce  potassio-tarlras. 

Soda,  tartarised.  See  Sodce  potassio-tartras. 

Soda,  tartrate  if.  See  Sodce  potassio-tarlras. 

Sodas  acetas.  Acetate  of  soda.  A  salt 
formed  of  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  with 
the  soda.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  acetate  of  potash. 

Son. is  liinoRAs.  Sodce  boras.  Biborate  of 
soda.  Borate  of  soda.  Borax.  The  obsolete 
synonyms  are  Chrysocolla,  Capistrum  auri,  An- 
cinar,  Borax-trion,  Accstis  anucar,  Antincar, 
Tincal,  Ainphitane,  Baurach,  Kit  rum  faclihum, 
Santerna,  JVitrum  nativum,  Boras  sodce,  and  Sub¬ 
boras  sodce. 

It  does  not  appear  that  borax  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  their  chrysocolla  being  a  very 
different  substance,  composed  of  the  rust  of 
copper,  triturated  with  urine.  The  word  bo¬ 
rax  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  works  ol 
Geber. 

Borax  is  found  in  the  East,  and  likewise  in 
South  America. 

It  is  a  biborate  of  soda.  It  was  long  puri¬ 
fied,  and  the  market  supplied  by  the  Venetians 
and  Hollanders,  who  for  a  long  time  kept  their 
processes  a  secret.  Chaptal  found,  after  trying 
all  the  processes  in  the  large  way,  that  the 
simplest  method  consists  in  boiling  the  borax 
strongly,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  water. 
This  solution  being  filtered,  allbrds  by  eva- 
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poration  crystals,  which  are  somewhat  foul,  but 
may  be  purified  by  repeating  the  operation. 

Purified  borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  is  white, 
transparent,  rather  greasy  in  its  fracture,  affect¬ 
ing  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  terminating 
in  three-sided  or  six-sided  pyramids.  Its  taste 
is  styptic  ;  it  converts  syrup  of  violets  to  a 
green;  and  when  exposed  to  heat,  it  swells  up, 
boils,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  a  porous,  white,  opaque 
mass,  commonly  called  calcined  borax.  A 
stronger  heat  brings  it  into  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion  ;  but  the  glassy  substance  thus  afforded, 
which  is  transparent,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  effloresces  in 
the  air.  It  requires  about  eighteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it  tit  the  tempera, 
ture  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  but  water 
at  the  boiling  heat  dissolves  three  times  this 
quantity. 

The  biborate  of  soda  is  rarely  used  internally 
in  modern  practice;  and,  according  to  Murray, 
it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  activity,  al¬ 
though  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  in  doses  of 
half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue.  It  is  occasionally  given  in 
cardialgia  as  an  antacid.  Its  solution  is  in 
common  use  as  a  cooling  gargle,  in  cases  of 
aptha;.  It  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
x,  j.  to  ij.  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  officinal 
honey  of  borax  is  used  in  the  same  cases.  See 
Mel  boracis. 

It  is  from  this  salt  that  the  acid  of  borax  is 
obtained.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Sod.k  tncARitoNAS.  A  bicarbonate  of  soda 
may  be  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate  of  soda.  It  is  ordered  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia.  In  its  medicinal  qualities  it 
agrees  with  the  sesqui-earbonate.  It  is  made  on 
a  large  scale  in  manufactories  for  the  market. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  solution 
of  the  preceding  salt  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  then  evaporating  with  a  very  gentle  heat  to 
dryness,  when  a  white  irregular  saline  mass  is 
obtained.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  con¬ 
tains  a  formula  for  its  preparation.  Its  con¬ 
stituents  are  4  soda,  +  5 ‘5 0  carb.  acid,  +  IT ‘25 
water,  =  10625 ;  or  in  100  parts,  37  "4  soda, 
+  52  acid,  +  10‘6'  water. 

Sodce  boras.  See  Sodce  biboras. 

Son.®  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  soda,  l  ake 
of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  two  pounds;  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  four  pints.  Boil  the  carbonate  in 
the  water,  and  strain  the  solution  while  still 
hot.  Lastly,  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may 
form,  i  bis  salt  is  in  common  use  as  an  antacid 
in  the  dose  of  from  grs.  x.  to  ^ss.  ;  combined 
with  the  resinous  purgatives,  it  renders  their 
action  milder. 

Son.®  carbonas  exsiccata.  Take  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  a  pound.  Expose  it  to  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  in  a  vessel  until  it  is  dry.  Then 
heat  it  to  redness,  and,  lastly,  rub  it  to  powder. 
By  the  above  process  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and, 
consequently,  of  its  disposition  to  effloresce. 
Hence  it  can  be  given  in  the  pill,  which  the 
hydrated  carbonate  cannot. 
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Sodre  chloras.  See  tl-.e  Supplement. 

Sod.®  chlorinat®  liquor.  Solution  of  chlo¬ 
rinated  soda.  Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
pound  ;  distilled  water,  forty-eight  lluid  ounces  ; 
chloride  of  sodium,  four  ounces;  biuoxide  of 
manganese,  three  ounces;  sulphuric  acid,  four 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  two 
pints  of  water;  then  put  the  chloride  of  sodium 
and  biuoxide  of  manganese,  rubbed  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  into  a  retort;  and  add  to  them  the  sulphuric 
acid,  previously  mixed  with  three  fluid  ounces 
of  water,  and  cooled.  Ilcat  the  mixture,  and 
pass  the  chlorine  tirst  through  five  fluid  ounces 
of  water,  and  afterwards  into  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  above  directed. 

The  extrication  of  chlorine  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  biuoxide  of  manganese,  has  been 
already  explained.  In  this  case  it  is  passed 
through  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  will 
combine  with  any  hydrochloric  acid  that  might 
otherwise  pass  into  the  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  solution,  usually 
called  Labarraque's  soda  disinfecting  liquid,  has 
not  been  determined.  When  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  gas  liberated  from  the  ingredients  here 
directed  is  not  exceeded,  no  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
compound  form  may  be  made  to  crystallise, 
and  consists  of  chlorine  and  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
these  crystals  when  re-dissolved  re-produce  the 
disinfecting  liquid. 

This  solution  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  its 
taste  is  sharp,  saline,  and  astringent ;  it  first 
reddens  and  then  bleaches  turmeric  paper. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  evolves 
chlorine,  and  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are 
formed;  its  disinfecting  property  depends  upon 
this  gradual  escape  of  the  chlorine.  —  Phillips. 

Sodre  hydriodas.  See  Sodii  iodidum. 

Son®  liquor,  effervescens.  Soda  water  is 
directed  under  this  name  in  the  last  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  See  Soda  water. 

Sodre  mnrias.  See  Sodii  chloridum. 

Son®  piiosph as.  Phosphate  of  soda.  Phos¬ 
phorated  soda.  Alkali  minerals  phosphoratum, 
of  Bergman.  Sal  perlatum.  Sal  mirabilc  per- 
laturn.  A  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
soda,  obtained  by  saturating  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  impure  phosphoric  acid  separated  from 
calcined  bones  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  fil¬ 
tering  the  liquor,  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 
'I  he  phosphate  of  soda  is  cathartic,  and  having 
little  taste,  has  got  the  name  of  tasteless  purging 
salt.  The  dose  is  from  5  ss.  to  5  j. 

Sod®  potassio-tartras.  Soda  tarta.rir.ala. 
Potassio-tartrate  of  soda.  Tartarised  soda  ; 
formerly  known  by  the  names  of  sal  rvpellensis, 
sal polychrestum  Seignetti,  and  natron  tartariza- 
lum.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  twenty 
ounces;  supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered,  two 
pounds;  boiling  water,  ten  pints.  Dissolve 
the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  add 
gradually  the  supertartrate  of  potash  :  filter  the 
solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  a 
pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface  ;  then  set  it  by 
that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous 
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paper.  This  salt  consists  of  tartaric  acid,  soda, 
and  potash,  the  soda  only  combining  with  the 
superabundant  acid  of  the  super  salt:  it  is, 
therefore,  a  triple  salt,  and  it  lias  been  judged 
by  the  London  College  more  convenient  to 
express  this  difference  by  the  adjective  tartari- 
:.ata,  than  to  introduce  the  three  words  necessary 
to  its  description.  It  possesses  mildly  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  is  admin¬ 
istered  in 'doses  from  one  drachm  to  an  ounce, 
as  a  cathartic,  and  in  tiie  dose  of  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  in  abdominal  physconia,  and  tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  kidneys. 

Son®  sesquic arbonas.  Sodre  carbonas. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  Take  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  seven  pounds  ;  distilled  water,  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
water,  and  strain  ;  then  pass  carbonic  acid  into 
the  solution  to  saturation,  that  the  salt  may 
subside.  Dry  this  with  a  gentle  heat,  wrapped 
and  pressed  in  cloth.  The  result  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  hydrated  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  con¬ 
sisting,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  of  one  equi¬ 
valent  and  a  half  of  carbonic  acid,  one  of  soda, 
and  two  of  water.  This  salt  is  much  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  carbonate,  its  taste  is 
less  alkaline  and  nauseous,  and  it  does  not  cause 
a  precipitate  from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it 
loses  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  becomes  a 
dry  carbonate.  Its  general  medicinal  qualities 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  carbonate. 

Sodre  subboras.  See  Sodre  biboras. 

Soda:  subcarbonas.  See  Sodre  carbonas. 

Sodre  subcarbonas  exsiccata.  See  Sodre  car¬ 
bonas  exsiccata. 

Sod®  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  soda.  Natron 
vitriolatum.  Sal  catharticus  Glauberi.  Glauber’s 
salt.  Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  two  pounds;  boiling 
water,  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water ; 
then  add  gradually  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as 
may  be  required  to  saturate  the  acid:  boil  the 
solution  away  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the 
surface  ;  and,  after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by, 
that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 

Scherer  mentions  another  mode  by  Funcke, 
which  is,  making  8  parts  of  calcined  sulphate  of 
lime,  5  of  clay,  and  5.  of  common  salt,  into  a 
paste  with  water;  burning  this  in  a  kiln ;  and 
then  powdering,  lixiviating,  and  crystallising. 

Sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  large  quantities 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  as  Persia,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland  •  is 
found  mixed  with  other  substances  in  mineral 
springs  and  sea  water;  and  sometimes  effloresces 
on  walls. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  bitter  and  saline  to  the 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  2'85  parts  of  cold  water 
and  0'8  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  crystallises  in 
hexagonal  prisms  bevelled  at  the  extremities 
sometimes  grooved  longitudinally,  and  of  very 
large  size,  when  the  quantity  is  great.  These 
effloresce  completely  into  a  white  powder  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  dry  air,  or  even  if  kept  wrapped  up 
in  paper  in  a  dry  place  ;  yet  they  retain  suf¬ 
ficient  water  of  crystallisation  to  undergo  the 
aqueous  fusion  on  exposure  to  heat,  but,  by 
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urging  the  fire,  melt.  Baryta  and  strontia  take 
its  acid  from  it  entirely,  and  potash  partially ; 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  though  they  have 
a  weaker  affinity  for  its  base,  combine  with  a 
part  of  it  when  digested  on  it.  Heated  with 
charcoal,  its  acid  is  decomposed;  and  it  has 
been  employed  to  furnish  soda.  Pajot  des 
Charmes  has  made  some  experiments  on  it  in 
fabricating  glass  :  with  sand  alone  it  would  not 
succeed  ;  but  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
sand,  and  dried  sulphate  of  soda,  produced  a 
clear,  solid,  pale  yellow  glass. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  4  base  +11  -25 
water  in  crystals :  when  dry,  the  former  two 
primes  are  its  constituents. 

It  possesses  cathartic  and  diuretic  qualities, 
and  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  mild  cathartic.  It  is 
found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  formed  by 
nature,  but  that  which  is  used  medicinally  is 
prepared  by  art.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm 
to  one  ounce. 

Sonn  chlouidum.  Chloride  of  sodium. 
Muriate  of  soda.  Common  salt.  This  useful 
substance  is  very  abundant  in  nature.  It  is 
found  in  large  masses  or  rocks  under  the  earth 
in  this  and  other  countries.  In  the  solid  form 
it  is  called  sal  gemmee  or  rock  salt.  If  it  be  pure 
and  transparent,  it  may  be  immediately  used  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  if  it  contain 
any  impure  earthy  particles,  it  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  freed  from  them.  In  some  countries  it 
is  found  in  incredible  quantities,  and  dug  up 
like  metals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
this  manner  has  this  salt  been  dug  out  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  salt  mines  near  Bocbnia  and  Wieliczka,  in 
Poland,  ever  since  the  middleoflhe  13th  century, 
consequently,  above  these  500  years,  in  such 
amazing  quantities,  that  sometimes  there  have 
been  20,000  tons  ready  for  sale.  In  these  mines, 
which  are  said  to  reach  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  fathoms,  500  men  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed.  The  pure  and  transparent  salt  needs 
no  other  preparation  than  to  be  beaten  to  small 
pieces,  or  ground  in  a  mill.  But  that  which  is 
more  impure  must  be  elutriated,  purified,  and 
boiled.  That  which  is  quite  impure,  and  full 
of  small  stones,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  rock 
salt,  and  is  applied  to  ordinary  uses.  It  may 
likewise  be  used  for  strengthening  weak  and 
poor  brine-springs. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  everywhere  abound 
with  common  salt,  though  in  different  propor¬ 
tions.  The  water  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  said  to 
contain  one  sixty-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt; 
that  of  the  sea  between  England  and  Flanders 
contains  one  thirty-second  part ;  that  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  one  sixteenth  part ;  and  between 
the  tropics  it  is  said,  erroneously,  to  contain 
from  an  eleventh  to  an  eighth  part. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains,  besides  the 
common  salt,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
muriate  of  magnesia,  and  some  sulphate  of  lime, 
of  soda,  and  potash.  The  former  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  remaining  liquid  which  is  left 
after  the  extraction  of  the  common  salt,  and  is 
called  the  mother  water.  Sea  water,  :l  taken  up 
near  the  surface,  contains  also  the  putt  id  remains 
of  animal  substances,  which  render  it  nauseous, 

and  in  a  long-continued  calm  cause  the  sea  to  stink. 
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The  whole  art  of  extracting  salt  from  waters 
which  contain  it,  consists  in  evaporating  the  water 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  manner. 
In  England,  a  brine  composed  of  sea  water, 
with  the  addition  of  rock  salt,  is  evaporated  in 
large  shallow  iron  boilers;  and  the  crystals  of 
salt  are  taken  out  in  baskets.  In  Russia,  and 
probably  in  other  northern  countries,  the  sea 
water  is  exposed  to  freeze ;  and  the  ice,  which  is 
almost  entirely  fresh,  being  taken  out,  the  re¬ 
maining  brine  is  much  stronger,  and  is  eva¬ 
porated  by  boiling.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  salt-makers  take  advantage  of 
spontaneous  evaporation.  A  flat  piece  of  ground 
near  the  sea  is  chosen,  and  banked  round,  to 
prevent  its  being  overflowed  at  high  water.  The 
space  within  the  banks  is  divided  by  low  walls 
into  several  compartments,  which  successively 
communicate  with  each  other.  At  flood  tide, 
the  first  of  these  is  filled  with  sea  water,  which, 
by  remaining  a  certain  time,  deposits  its  impuri¬ 
ties,  and  loses  part  of  its  aqueous  fluid.  The 
residue  is  then  suffered  to  run  into  the  next  com¬ 
partment,  and  the  former  is  again  filled  as  before. 
From  the  second  compartment,  after  a  due  time, 
the  water  is  transferred  into  a  third,  which  is 
lined  with  clay,  well  rammed  and  levelled.  At 
this  period,  the  evaporation  is  usually  brought 
to  that  degree,  that  a  crust  of  salt  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  the  workmen 
break,  and  it  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom. 
They  continue  to  do  this  until  the  quantity  is 
sufficient  to  be  raked  out,  and  dried  in  heaps. 
This  is  called  bay  salt. 

Besides  its  use  in  seasoning  our  food,  and 
preserving  meat  both  for  domestic  consumption 
and  during  the  longest  voyages,  and  in  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  the  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  salt 
forms  a  glaze  for  coarse  pottery,  by  being  thrown 
into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked;  it  improves 
the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  glass;  it  gives 
greater  hardness  to  soap  ;  in  melting  metals  it 
preserves  their  surface  from  calcination,  by  de¬ 
fending  them  from  the  air;  and  is  employed 
with  advantage  in  someassays;  it  isusedas  a  mor¬ 
dant,  and  for  improving  certain  colours,  and  enters 
more  or  less  into  many  other  processes  of  the  arts. 

Common  salt  was  formerly  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
sodium.  According  to  Dr.  lire's  analysis,  they 
are  in  the  proportion  39'98  of  sodium  and  GO -02 
of  chlorine,  or  one  equivalent  of  each.  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium,  when  dissolved  in  water,  be¬ 
comes  hydrochlorate  of  soda.  When  sodium  is 
heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  burns  with  a  vivid 
flame;  and  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt 
results.  Muriate  of  soda  possesses  antiseptic, 
diuretic,  cathartic,  and  resolvent  qualities,  and 
is  frequently  employed  in  form  of  clyster,  fo¬ 
mentation,  lotion,  pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  ob¬ 
stipation,  against  worms,  gangrene,  scrofulous 
tumours,  herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &c. 

Sonn  iom'dum.  Ilydriodate  of  soda.  This 
possesses  nearly  the  same  medicinal  properties 
as  the  iodide  of  potassium,  but  is  little  em¬ 
ployed. 

8 O ' D I U M.  («;»,//,  n.)  The  metallic  base 
of  soda.  Sec  Hudu. 
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SOL.  (Sol,  solis.  m. )  The  sun.  Gold  was 
so  called  by  the  older  chemists. 

Sola'men.  ( cn,  inis .  n.  ;  from  solar,  to  com¬ 
fort.)  Consolation.  Anise-seed  has  been  named 
sola  men  intestirwrum,  from  its  carminative  vir¬ 
tues. 

SOLA'NE/E.  Solanacere.  A  natural  family 
of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Solarium  is  the 
type.  It  includes  the  deadly  nightshade,  hen¬ 
bane,  belladonna,  mandrake,  tobacco,  and  many 
other  plants. 

SOLANINE.  The  narcotic  principle  of 
the  solatium.  See  Solarium  dulcamara. 

SOLA/NUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  solor,  to 
comfort:  because  it  gives  ease  by  its  stupifying 
qualities.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Monogynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Solarium 
nigrum. 

Solanum  dulcamara.  Bitter-sweet.  Woody 
nightshade.  Dulcamara.  Solanum  scandens. 
Glycypicros,  give  amaradulcis.  Solanum  ligno- 
sum.  ’STpvxvos,  of  Theophrastus.  Solarium 
—  caule  inerrni  frutescente  jlexuosa  ;  folds  supe- 
rioribus  hastalis ;  racemis  cyrnosis,  of  Linnteus. 
The  roots  and  stalks  of  this  nightshade,  upon  be¬ 
ing  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  sweetness ;  and  hence  the  plant  obtained  the 
name  of  bitter  sweet.  The  berries  have  not  yet 
been  applied  to  medicinal  use :  they  seem  to 
act  powerfully  upon  the  primae  via;,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thirty  of  them 
were  given  to  a  dog,  which  soon  became  mad, 
and  died  in  the  space  of  three  hours ;  and, 
upon  opening  his  stomach,  the  berries  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  undergone  no  change  by  the 
powers  of  digestion.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
little  doubt  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  these 
berries  ;  and  as  they  are  very  common  in  the 
hedges,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken,  by  chil¬ 
dren,  for  red  currants,  which  they  somewhat 
resemble,  this  circumstance  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice.  The  stipites,  or  younger  branches, 
are  directed  for  use  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and 
they  may  be  employed  either  fresh  or  dried, 
making  a  proportionate  allowance  in  the  dose 
of  the  latter  for  some  diminution  of  its  powers 
by  drying.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
fallen,  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant  are 
said  to  be  the  strongest ;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  should  be  gathered  in  autumn  rather  than 
spring.  Boiling  water  extracts  all  the  active 
matter  of  the  plant.  M.  Desfosses  has  found 
an  alkaline  substance  in  the  berries  of  the  dul¬ 
camara,  which  appears  to  be  the  narcotic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  plant.  It  is  obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  to  the  juice  of  the  berries,  drying  the 
precipitate,  which  is  thrown  down,  and  digest¬ 
ing  it  in  boiling  alkohol :  the  alkaline  substance 
called  solanine  is  deposited  from  the  alkohol  on 
cooling.  Another  principle  has  been  obtained 
from  the  stalks  by  PfafT,  and  named picrogly- 
don  (bitter-sweet).  Dulcamara  does  not  mani¬ 
fest  those  strong  narcotic  qualities  which  are 
common  to  many  of  the  nightshades  :  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  generally  admitted  to  be  a  medicine 
of  considerable  efficacy.  Murray  says,  it  pro- 
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motes  all  the  secretions.  Haller  observes,  that 
it  partakes  of  the  milder  powers  of  the  night¬ 
shade,  joitietl  to  a  resolvent  and  saponaceous 
quality  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Bergius  seems  to 
coincide  with  thatof  Murray  ;  —  “  Virtus  :  pel- 
lens  urinam,  sudorem,  menses,  lochia,  sputa; 
mundificans.”  The  diseases  in  which  we  find 
it  recommended  by  different  authors  are  ex¬ 
tremely  various  ;  but  Bergius  confines  its  use  to 
rheumatisms,  retentio  mensium,  et  lochiorum. 
Dulcamara  appears,  also,  by  the  experiments  of 
liazoux  and  others,  to  have  been  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  “  We  have  employed  only  the 
stipites,  or  slender  twigs  of  this  shrub  ;  but,  as 
we  have  collected  them,  they  come  out  very  un¬ 
equal,  some  parcels  of  them  being  very  mild 
and  inert,  and  others  of  them  considerably  acrid. 
In  the  latter  state,  we  have  employed  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  some¬ 
times  w  ith  advantage,  but  at  other  times  without 
any  effect.  Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  in¬ 
serted  in  the  catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has  never 
appeared  to  us  as  powerful  in  this  way ;  for, 
in  all  the  trials  made  here,  it  has  hardly  ever 
been  observed  to  be  in  any  measure  diuretic.” 
This  plant  is  generally  given  in  decoction,  or 
infusion  ;  and,  to  prevent  its  exciting  nausea,  it 
is  ordered  to  be  diluted  with  milk,  and  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  as  large  doses  have  been  found 
to  produce  very  dangerous  symptoms.  Razoux 
directs  the  following  :  —  R.  Stipitum  dulcam. 
rac.  drac.  ss  ina  qua;  font.  unc.  16  coquator  ad 
unc.  8.  This  w'as  taken  in  the  dose  of  three  or 
four  drachms,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  every  four  hours.  Linnaeus  directs  two 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  stipites, 
to  be  infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  to  be  boiled  ten  minutes;  and  of  this  de¬ 
coction  he  gives  two  tea-cupfuls  morning  and 
evening.  For  the  formula  of  a  decoction  of  this 
plant,  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
see  Decocturn  dulcamara. 

Solanum  feetidum.  See  Datura  stramonium, 

Solanum  letlialc.  See  Atropa. 

Solanum  lignosum.  See  Solarium. 

Solanum  lycopersicum.  The  love-apple 
plant.  I  he  fruit  of  this,  called  Tornata,  and 
love-apple,  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  the  Spaniards,  that  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  almost  all  their  soups  and  sauces,  and  is  by 
them  considered  cooling  and  nutritive. 

Solanum  melongena.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mad-apple  plant.  Its  oblong  egg-shaped 
fruit  is  often  boiled  in  the  countries  where  it 
grows,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the  same  as  the 
love-apple;  is  accounted  very  nutritive,  and  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  votaries  of  Venus. 

Solanum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  nightshade,  which  is  highly  dele¬ 
terious,  and  very  common  in  w'aste  places,  and 
by  the  road-sides. 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Palestine  nightshade  ;  the  fruit  of  which 
is  globular,  and  in  Egypt  much  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.  The  potato  plant: 
called  also,  llatatas,  Solarium  esculentum,  Kippa, 
Kelengu,  Papas  Americanus,  Pappus  Americanus 
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and  Convolvulus  Indicus.  A  native  of  Fern, 
first  brought  into  Europe  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
I486,  and  planted  in  London.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  now  in  use  all  over  Great  Britain, 
and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  is  as  generally  eaten  ns  bread. 

Solarium  vesicarium .  See  Physalis  alkckcngi. 

Sold  a  ne'lla  .  (a,  ec.  f. ;  a  solidarulo  ;  from 

its  uses  in  healing  fresh  wounds.)  The  sea 
convolvulus.  See  Convolvulus  soldanella. 

Sole.  See  Pleuronecles  solca. 

SO'LEN.  2o>At)v.  A  tube  or  channel. 

A  cradle  for  a  broken  limb. 

Solena'rium.  ( Diminutive  of  au\yv,  a  tube. ) 

A  catheter. 

SO'LEUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  solea,  a  sole: 
from  its  shape  being  like  the  sole-fish.)  See 
Gastrocnemius  interims. 

SOLIDA'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  solido,  to 
make  firm  :  so  called  from  its  uses  in  consoli¬ 
dating  wounds.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limiasan  system.  Class,  Synge- 
riesia ;  Order,  Polygarnia  superflua.  The  herb 
comfrey. 

SoLIDAGO  VIIIC'.AUREA.  TllC  golddl  l'od. 
Virga  aurea.  Herba  ilorea.  Conyza  coma 
aurea.  Symphytum.  Pelreeum.  Elichrysum. 
Cunsolida  saracenica  and  aurea.  Golden  rod. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  aperients  and  corroborants  in  urinary 
obstructions,  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  stopping  internal  hannorrhages. 

SOLID.  1.  In  Natural  philosophy,  bodies, 
tile  particles  of  which  cohere  so  firmly  as  not 
to  be  separated  without  some  degree  of  force, 
are  called  solids. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  the  solids  are  the  bones,  liga¬ 
ments,  membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  j 

SOLIT A'ltIUS.  Solitary.  Applied  to  j 

leaves,  stems,  footstalks,  worms  in  the  body,  &c. 
when  either  single  on  a  plant,  or  only  one  in  j 
the  same  place. 

So' Lin M.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  solus,  alone  :  so  i 
called  because  it  infests  the  body  singly.)  A  ; 
species  of  tape-worm.  See  Tania. 

Solomon’s  anti-impetigines.  A  solution  of  i 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Solomon’s  balm  or  cilf.au.  An  aromatic 
tincture,  of  which  brandy  and  cardamom  seeds  i 
appear  to  be  the  principal  ingredients.  Some  j 
say  it  contains  cantharides. 

Solomon's  seal.  See  Convallana. 

Solsf/quium.  (urn,  ii.  n.  ;  from  sol,  the  sun, 
and  sequor,  to  follow  :  so  called  because  it  turns 
its  flowers  towards  the  sun.)  See  Hetiotrupium. 

SOLUTIO  SULrilATIS  CUP  1U  COM  POSIT  A.  Aqua 
cupri  vitriolati  composite.  Compound  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  Take  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  each,  three 
ounces;  water,  two  pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  the  sulphates  in  the 
water  that  they  may  be  dissolved  ;  then  filter 
through  paper  and  add  the  acid.  Ibis  is  an 
Edinburgh  formula.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
styptic,  and,  when  largely  diluted,  as  an  as¬ 
tringent  collyrium. 

SOLUTION.  Solatia.  An  intimate  com¬ 
mixture  of  solid  bodies  with  Jluids,  into  one 
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seemingly  homogeneous  liquor.  The  dissolv¬ 
ing  fluid  is  called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

SOLUTFVUS.  (From  sulvo,  to  loosen.) 
Laxative;  gently  purgative. 

Solvent.  See  Menstruum. 

SO  M  N  A'M  BU L 1 SM.  I  bis  term  is  applied 
to  sleep-walking,  and  also  to  a  particular  state 
induced  by  what  is  called  animal  magnetism. 
See  Strep,  and  Magnetism,  animal. 

SOM  NI'FEROUS.  (Somnijerus  ;  from 
somnus,  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bring.)  Having  the 
power  of  inducing  sleep. 

SOM NOLE'NTI A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  som¬ 
nus,  sleep. )  Somnolency;  sleepiness. 

SO'MNUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  Sleep.  See  Sleep. 

SO'NCIIUS.  (ns,  i.  m.  riapa  to  auov, 
Xee‘v  i  from  its  wholesome  juice  f?).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  system. 
Class,  Syngcnesia ;  Order,  Polygarnia  eequalis. 
The  sow-thistle. 

Sonchus  arvexsis.  Ilieracium  majus.  The 
greater  hawkweed.  A  feebly  astringent  plant. 

Sonchus  olekaceus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sow-thistle.  Most  of  the  species  of  sonchus 
abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter, 
and  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues.  It  is  some¬ 
times  employed  with  that  intention.  This  plant, 
boiled,  may  be  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  cabbage. 

Soot.  See  Fu/igo. 

SO  PHI' A.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  crorpos,  wise  :  so 
named  Irom  its  great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.) 
See  Sisymbrium  sophia. 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  See  Sisymbrium. 

SOPHISTICATION.  Suphisticatio.  The 
counterfeiting  or  adulterating  any  thing.  See 
Adulteration. 

SOPIIO'ltA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  a  name  of  most 
whimsical  origin.  Sophera  is,  according  to 
Prosper  Alpinus,  the  Egyptian  denomination 
of  a  species  of  cassia,  the  Cassia  sophera  of 
Linnaius,  nearly  related  to  this  genus.  Lin- 
n;cus,  spelling  it  sophora,  calls  it  a  genus  so- 
phorum,  or  of  wise  men  ;  as  teaching  that  sepa¬ 
rate  stamens,  in  the  papilionaceous  family,  if 
ever  the  limits  of  that  family  can  he  determined, 
afford  so  decisive  a  mark  of  discrimination,  as 
almost  to  exclude  the  plants  furnished  with  such 
from  the  same  natural  class,  or  order,  with 
those  the  filaments  of  which  are  combined.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Uc- 
candria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Sophora  n hpt a phy Li. a.  A  shrub,  the  root 
and  seeds  of  which  are  sometimes  called  anti- 
cholerica:  they  are  both  intensely  bitter,  and 
said  to  be  useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysurv. 

Sophroniste'ues.  (  From  cru'tppovifeo,  to  be¬ 
come  wise:  so  called  because  thev  do  not 
appear  till  after  puberty.)  The  last  of  the 
grinding-teeth. 

SO'PIENS.  (From  sopio,  to  make  sleep.) 
Having  the  property  of  inducing  sleep. 

SO  POR,  (or,  oris,  m.)  Profound  sleep. 

SO  PC)  Itl'FE  110US.  ( Soporifrrus  ;  from 
sopor,  sleep,  ami  fero,  to  bear.)  Possessed  of 
the  power  of  inducing  sleep. 

So'ha.  (Arabic.)  The  nettle-rash. 

So  it  bast  he’ll  a.  (  From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up: 
because  it  stops  luemorrhages.)  See  Pirn pinelb 
san/raga. 
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SO'RBATE.  ( Sorhas ,  alia,  f.)  A  com¬ 
pound  of  sorbic  acid,  with  a  base. 

SORBIC  ACID.  (Acidnm  sorbicum  ;  from 
sorbits,  the  mountain-ash,  from  the  berries  of 
which  it  is  obtained.)  The  acid  of  apples, 
called  malic,  may  be  obtained  most  conve¬ 
niently,  and  in  greatest  purity,  from  the  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash,  called  Sorbits,  or  Pyrus 
aucuparia  :  and  hence  the  present  name,  sorbic 
acid.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  and 
peculiar  acid  by  Donovan  and  Vnuquclin,  who 
wrote  good  dissertations  upon  it.  But  it  now 
appears  that  the  sorbic  and  pure  malic  acids  are 
identical. 

Bruise  the  ripe  berries  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
squeeze  them  in  a  linen  bag.  They  yield  nearly 
half  their  weight  of  juice,  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  l-077.  This  viscid  juice,  by  remaining  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  a  warm  temperature,  ex¬ 
periences  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  would 
yield  a  portion  of  alkohol.  By  this  change  it 
has  become  bright,  clear,  and  passes  easily 
through  the  filter,  while  the  sorbic  acid  itself  is 
not  altered.  Mix  the  clear  juice  with  filtered 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Separate  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  cold  water. 
A  large  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  upon  the  filter,  and  allowed  to  drain 
into  glass  jars.  At  the  end  of  some  hours,  the 
solution  deposits  crystals  of  great  lustre  and 
beauty.  Wash  these  with  cold  water,  dissolve 
them  in  boiling  water,  filter,  and  crystallise. 
Collect  the  new  crystals,  and  boil  them  for  half 
an  hour  in  2-3  times  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1  ‘090,  supplying  water  as 
fast  as  it  evaporates,  and  stirring  the  mixture 
diligently  with  a  glass  rod.  The  clear  liquor  is 
to  be  decanted  into  a  tall  narrow  glass  jar,  and, 
while  still  hot,  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  is  to  be  passed  through  it.  When  the  lead 
has  been  all  thrown  down  in  a  sulphuret,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then  boiled  in  an 
open  vessel  to  dissipate  the  adhering  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  now  a  solution  of  sorbic  acid. 

When  it  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  it  forms  mammalated  masses  of  a  crystal¬ 
line  structure.  It  still  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Its  solution  is  transparent,  colour¬ 
less,  void  of  smell,  but  powerfully  acid  to  the 
taste.  Lime  and  barytes  waters  are  not  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  solution  of  the  sorbic  acid,  although 
the  sorbate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  properties  of  this  acid  is 
the  precipitate  which  it  gives  with  the  acetate  of 
lead,  which  is  at  first  white  and  flocculent,  hut 
afterwards  assumes  a  brilliant  crystalline  ap¬ 
pearance.  With  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  it 
forms  crystal lisable  salts,  containing  an  excess 
of  acid. 

SO'RBUS.  (us,  i.  f.  and  urn.  i.  n.  ;  from 
sorbeo,  to  suck  up  :  because  its  fruit  stops  fluxes. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Icosanclria  ;  Order,  1'rigynia. 
The  service-tree. 

Sobbus  Aucut’AtuA.  The  wild  service-tree. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  astringent,  and,  it 
is  said,  have  been  found  serviceable  in  allaying 
the  pain  of  calculous  affections  in  the  kidneys. 
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SO'RDES.  (es,  is.  f.)  When  the  matter 
discharged  from  ulcers  is  rather  viscid,  gluti¬ 
nous,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous 
blood  mixed  with  water,  it  is  thus  named.  Other 
foetid  excrementious  substances  are  also  called 
sorties,  as  the  matter  which  forms  round  the 
teeth  in  fever,  &c. 

So  be,  bay.  The  bay  sore  is  an  endemic 
disease  at  the  bay  of  Honduras,  which  Dr. 
Mosely  considers  as  a  true  cancer,  commencing 
with  an  ulcer. 

Sore-throat.  See  Cynanche. 

Sorrel.  See  Rumex  acetosa. 

Sorrel,  French.  See  Iiianc. r  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  round-leaved.  See  Rumex  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  wood.  See  Oralis  acetosella. 

SOUND.  1.  An  instrument  which  surgeons 
introduce  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
to  discover  whether  there  be  a  stone  in  this  viscus 
or  not. 

2.  The  impression  produced  on  the  auditory 
nerve  by  certain  vibrations.  See  Auris. 

SOUNDING.  Searching.  The  exploration 
of  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  instrument  called 
a  sound. 

Sour  dock.  See  Rumex  acetosa. 

Southernwood.  See  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Sow.  See  Sus  scrofa. 

Sow-bread.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPA.  1.  A  general  denomination  for  a 
mineral  spring. 

2.  A  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ourte,  famous  for  its  mineral  water,  which 
is  a  very  strongly  acidulous  chalybeate.  What 
applies  to  the  use  of  chalybeates  in  general  will 
apply  to  this  water. 

SPA'DIX.  ( ix ,  ids.  m.)  An  elongated 
receptacle  or  flower-bearing  column,  which 
emerges,  mostly,  from  a  spathe  or  sheath,  as  it 
does  in  Arum  maculatum,  Calla  A'.thiopica,  and 
palustris ;  but  the  Acorus  calamus  has  a  spadix 
without  any  sheath. 

The  inflorescence  of  palms,  and  some  other 
plants,  is  a  branched  spadix ;  as  the  Chamccrops 
humilis,  Musa,  &.C. 

Spain,  pellitory  of.  See  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

Spanish  Jly.  See  Cantharis. 

Spanish  liquorice.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

S  P  A  R  G  A  N  O' SI  S.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  atrapyaco, 
to  swell. )  1.  A  swelling. 

2.  A  milk  abscess.  Dioscorides  applied  this 
term  to  phlegmon  of  the  breast,  and  also,  in  a 
collective  sense,  to  signify  not  only  a  milk  ab¬ 
scess,  but  a  variety  of  tumours  and  other  diseases, 
supposed  to  depend  upon  an  overflow,  suppres¬ 
sion,  misdirection,  or  depraved  secretion  of  milk. 

SPA'RSUS.  Dispersed;  irregularly  scat¬ 
tered.  Frequently  applied  to  eruptions,  glands, 
leaves,  flower-stalks. 

SPA'RTIUM.  (um,ii.  n.  ’Xirapnov,  of  Dio¬ 
scorides  :  so  called  from  airapTri,  a  rope ;  because 
of  the  use  of  the  long,  slender,  tough  branches, 
or  bark,  in  making  cordage.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Spaktium  junceum.  The  Spanish  broom. 
Its  medicinal  properties  resemble  those  of  the 
common  broom. 
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Spartium  purgans.  The  leaves  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  are  purgative,  and  the  seeds  strongly  so. 

Spartium  scoparium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  broom.  Genista.  The  tops  and 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Spartium  ■ — -folds 
ternatis  solitariisque,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  the  parts  that  are  employed  medi¬ 
cinally  :  they  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  purgative  and  diuretic  qualities 
in  hydropic  cases. 

SPA'SMA.  (n,  alis.  n.  ;  from  trwaoo,  to  draw.) 
That  voluntary  straining  which  takes  place  in 
any  vehement  exertion,  contraction,  or  extension 
of  a  muscle,  as  in  running,  riding,  or  bearing 
heavy  burdens.  It  differs  from  spasmus ,  which 
is  an  involuntary,  and  generally  a  morbid  con¬ 
traction  of  a  muscle. 

Spasmi.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The  third 
order  of  the  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen  ;  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  morbid  contraction  or  motion  of 
muscular  fibres. 

SPASMO'DIC.  Spasmodicus.  Belonging  to 
a  spasm  or  convulsion. 

Spasmodic  asthma.  See  Asthma. 

Spasmodic  cholera.  See  Cholera. 

Spasmodic  colic.  See  Colica. 

Spasmodic  croup.  See  Laryngismus  stridulus. 

Spasmodic  stricture.  See  Strictura. 

SPASMO'LOGY.  ( Spasmologia ,  re.  f. ;  from 
aimapos,  a  spasm,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  A 
treatise  on  convulsions. 

SPA'SMUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  onaw,  to 
draw.)  A  cramp,  spasm,  or  convulsion.  An 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
or  that  state  of  the  contraction  of  muscles  which 
is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alternate  with 
relaxation,  is  properly  termed  spasm.  When 
the  contractions  alternate  with  relaxation,  and  are 
frequently  and  preternaturally  repeated,  they  are 
called  convulsions.  Spasms  are  distinguished 
by  authors  into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In 
clonic  spasms,  which  are  the  true  convulsions, 
the  contractions  and  relaxations  are  alternate,  as 
in  epilepsy  ;  but  in  tonic  spasms,  the  member  re¬ 
mains  rigid,  as  in  locked-jaw.  See  Convulsion, 
Tonic  spasm,  and  Tetanus. 

Spasmus  cynicus.  Risus  caninus.  A  con¬ 
vulsive  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
lips  on  one  side,  which  involuntarily  forces  the 
muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species  of  grinning 
distortion.  The  term  is  used  by  some  authors 
synonymous  with  risus  Sardonicus.  When  the 
masseter,  buccinator,  temporal,  nasal,  and  labial 
muscles,  are  involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or 
contorted  by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  give 
the  expression  of  a  malignant  sneer.  It  some¬ 
times  arises  from  eating  hemlock,  or  other  acrid 
poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

SPAT  II  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  airady,  a  ladle  or 
spatula.)  A  sheath  or  covering  of  an  immature 
flower,  which  bursts  longitudinally,  and  is  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  flower.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  membranes,  which  are  called  valves,  and 
of  the  flowers,  and  their  duration,  it  is  named, — 

1.  Spat  ha  univalvis,  having  only  one  mem¬ 
braneous  leaf ;  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  and 
Crocus  sativus. 

2.  - bivalvis,  in  Stratiates  alioides. 

3.  .  H  .  dimidiate,  or  lacera,  there  being  only 
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one  valve,  and  that  covering  the  flower  only 
partially;  as  in  Ilia  uniflora,  and  Africana. 

4.  Spatha  vaga,  the  common  sheath  inclosing 
several  partial  ones;  as  in  Iris  Germanica,  and 
llelonica. 

5.  - uniflora,  containing  only  one  flower  ; 

as  the  Narcissus  poelicus,  Pseudo-narcissus,  and 
Amaryllis  formosissima. 

6.  - biflora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Alpina  race- 

mosa,  and  Mover  a  virgata. 

7 .  - mulliflora ;  as  in  Allium,  Narcissus 

jonquilla,  and  Pancreatium  carabeum. 

8.  - persistens,  remaining  with  the  fruit; 

as  in  Heliconia  bibai. 

9.  - -  marcescens,  withering  before  or  soon 

after  the  flowering ;  as  in  the  Allia,  and  Leuco- 
jum  vernum. 

SP  ATHOME'LE.  (From  airadr),  a  sword, 
and  ppAij,  a  probe.)  An  edged  probe. 

SP  A'TU  LA.  (  Diminutive  of  spatha,  a  broad 
instrument.)  An  instrument  for  spreading 
salve. 

SPATULA'TUS.  Spatulate :  battle-door¬ 
shaped.  Applied  to  leaves,  &c.  of  a  roundish 
figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong  base ;  as  in  Silene 
oliles. 

SPEAR.  Hasta.  A  likeness  to  this  instru¬ 
ment  often  gives  a  trivial  name  in  Natural 
History ;  as  spearmint,  spearwort,  &c. 

Spearmint.  See  Mentha  viridis. 

Spear-shaped.  See  Hastatus,  and  Lanceolat us. 

Spearwort,  water.  See  Ranunculus. 

SPECIES,  (es,  ei.  f.)  1.  Individual  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  and  minerals  agreeing  in  their  ap¬ 
pearances  or  composition.  Their  similarity 
gives  rise  to  the  establishment  of  species.  Indi¬ 
viduals  or  species  differing  in  circumstances 
arising  from  accident ;  in  plants  and  animals, 
from  soil  and  climate;  in  diseases,  from  con¬ 
stitution,  &c.  ;  in  minerals  from  locality,  are 
termed  varieties.  The  circumstances  which  are 
common  to  one  or  more  species  give  rise  to  a 
division,  or  the  formation  of  a  genus.  See 
Genus,  Order,  Class. 

2.  An  obsolete  name  for  powders;  as  species 
aromaticee ;  species  diambree,  &c. 

SPECIFIC.  Specificus.  Applied,  1.  To 
that  which  acts  on  some  particular  organ  more 
than  on  others;  thus,  ipecacuanha  appears  to 
have  a  specific  action  on  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane. 

2.  To  a  medicine  possessed  of  sovereign  effi¬ 
cacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease  ;  thus, 
sulphur  may  be  considered  as  a  specific  for  the 
itch,  and  bark  for  the  ague. 

Specific  gravity.  See  Gravity ,  specific. 

SPECI'LLUM.  (um.  i.  n. ;  from  specio, 
to  examine.)  A  probe. 

SPE'CULUM.  («m,  i.  n.  ;  from  specio, 
to  view. )  An  instrument  for  opening  or  ob¬ 
taining  a  view  of  parts  within  each  other ;  as 
speculum  ocu/i,  speculum  oris,  speculum  ani, 
&c. 

Speculum  am.  An  instrument  for  distend¬ 
ing  the  anus,  whilst  an  operation  is  performed 
j  upon  the  parts  within. 

Speculum  matrl'cis.  An  instrument  to  assist 
in  any  manual  operation  belonging  to  the 
womb. 
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Speculum  oculi.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  eyelids  are  kept  open,  and  the  eye  fixed. 

Speculum  oius.  An  instrument  to  force  open 
the  mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.  See  Achillea. 

Speech.  See  Voice. 

Speechlessness.  See  Aphonia. 

Speediman’s  pills.  These  consist  of  aloes, 
myrrh,  rhubarb,  extract  of  chamomile,  and  es¬ 
sential  oil  of  chamomile. 

Speedwell.  See  Veronica- 

Speedwell, female.  See  Antirrhinum. 

Speedwell,  mountain.  See  Veronica. 

Speumace'ti.  (  From  ffireppa,  seed,  and  upros, 
the  whale.)  See  Physeter. 

SPERMA'TIC.  (Spermaticus ;  from  <nrep- 
/ua,  seed.)  Belonging  to  the  testicle  and 
ovary  ;  as  the  spermatic  artery,  chord,  and  veins. 

Spermatic  arteries.  See  Testis. 

Spermatic  vci)is.  See  Testis. 

SPERM ATOCE'LE.  (e,  cs.  f.  ;  from 
C7r eppa,  seed,  and  /cpAi;,  a  tumour.)  Epididy¬ 
mis  distensa.  A  swelling  of  the  testicle  or  epi¬ 
didymis  from  an  accumulation  of  semen.  In 
this  case  the  swelling  is  accompanied  by  pain 
extending  to  the  loins,  without  inflammation. 

Spermatopoe'ticus.  (From  aireppa,  and  irotew, 
to  make.)  Having  the  property  of  increasing 
the  secretion  of  seed. 

SPERM ATORRHCE'A.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from 
cnrepjua,  semen,  and  peco,  fluo.)  Seminal  flux. 
See  Gonorrhoea. 

SPH ACELI'SMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from 
a<po.Kt\i^(n,  to  gangrene.)  1.  A  gangrene. 

2.  An  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

SPHA'CELUS.  (us,  i.  m  ;  from  cnpaicco, 
to  destroy.)  Complete  mortification.  See 
Mortification. 

Sphcenoides.  See  Sphenoides. 

SPHJEBO'MA.  (a,  alis.  n.  ;  from  acpaipa, 
a  globe.)  A  fleshy  globular  protuberance. 

Spheno-staphylinus.  See  Levator  palati. 

SPHE'NOID.  ( Sphenoides  ;  from  acpyv,  a 
wedge,  and  ei5os,  a  likeness  :  because  it  is  fixed 
in  the  cranium  like  a  wedge. )  Wedge-like; 
applied  to  a  bone  of  the  skull.  See  Sphenoides  os. 

SPHENOIDAL.  Sphenoidalis.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  Satura  sphenoidalis. 
The  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sutures  are  those 
which  surround  the  many  irregular  processes  of 
these  two  bones,  and  join  them  to  each  other 
and  to  the  rest. 

Sphenoides  os.  This  bone  is  also  called,  Os 
cuneiforme,  Os  multiforme,  Os  azygos,  Papillate  os, 
Basilare  os,  Os  polymorphos,  and  Pterygoideum. 
The  sphenoid  bone  is  wedged  in  amidst  the 
other  bones  of  the  head,  and  is  of  a  more  irre¬ 
gular  figure  than  any  other  bone.  It  lias  been 
compared  to  a  bat  witli  its  wings  extended. 
This  resemblance  is  but  faint,  but  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  thing  it  resembles 
-  more. 

We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body  or  mid¬ 
dle  part,  and  its  wings  or  sides,  which  are  much 
more  extensive  than  its  body. 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  uppermost  [ 
and  most  considerable  portion,  helping  to  form  ( 
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the  deepest  part  of  the  temporal  fossa  on  each 
side,  is  called  the  temporal  process.  The  other 
portion  makes  a  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  named  the  orbilar  process.  The  back  part 
of  eaeli  wing,  from  its  running  out  sharp  to 
meet  the  os  petrosum,  has  been  called  the  spi¬ 
nous  process ;  and  the  two  processes,  which 
stand  out  almost  perpendicular  to  the  basis  of 
the  skull,  have  been  named  pterygoid  or  aliform 
processes,  though  they  may  be  said  rather  to 
resemble  the  legs  than  the  wings  of  the  bat. 
Each  of  these  processes  has  two  plates  and  a 
middle  fossa  facing  backwards  :  of  these  plates 
the  external  one  is  the  broadest,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  one  the  longest.  The  lower  end  of  the 
internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of  hook,  over  which 
passes  the  round  tendon  of  the  musculus  cir- 
cuniflexus  palati.  Besides  these,  we  observe  a 
sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  The  fore  part  of  it,  where 
it  joins  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  ethmoidal  bone, 
is  thin  and  straight ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is 
thicker,  and  is  received  into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities  observable  on  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to  form  the 
temporal,  nasal,  and  orbitar  fossae. 

It  has  likewise  two  fossae  in  its  pterygoid  pro¬ 
cesses.  Behind  the  edge,  which  separates  these 
two  fossae,  we  observe  a  small  groove,  made  by 
a  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in  its 
passage  to  the  temporal  muscle.  Besides  these, 
it  has  other  depressions,  which  serve  chiefly  for 
the  origin  of  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The 
three  first  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  optic, 
superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves ;  the  fourth  transmits  the  largest  artery 
of  the  dura  mater.  On  each  side  we  observe  a 
considerable  fissure,  which,  from  its  situation, 
may  be  called  the  superior  orbitar  fissure. 
Through  it  pass  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of 
nerves,  a  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  likewise  the 
sixth  pair.  Lastly,  at  the  basis  of  each  ptery¬ 
goid  process,  we  observe  a  foramen  which  is 
named  pterygoidean,  and  sometimes  Vidian,  from 
Vidius,  who  first  described  it.  Through  it 
passes  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  nose. 

The  os  sphenoides  on  its  internal  surface  af¬ 
fords  three  fossae.  Two  of  these  are  consider¬ 
able  ones :  they  are  formed  by  the  lateral  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  make  part  of  the  lesser  fossai  of  the 
basis  of  the  skull.  The  third,  which  is  smaller, 
is  on  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is 
called  sella  turcica,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
Turkish  saddle.  In  this  the  pituitary  gland  is 
placed.  At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a  process. 
They  are  called  the  clinoid  processes,  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  situation  into  anterior  and 
posterior  processes.  The  two  latter  are  fre¬ 
quently  united  into  one. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
mmediately  under  the  sella  turcica,  we  find 
,wo  cavities,  separated  by  a  thin  bony  lamella. 
I'hese  are  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  They  are  lined 
vitli  the  pituitary  membrane,  and,  like  the  frontal 
linuses,  separate  a  mucus  which  passes  into  the 
lostrils.  In  some  subjects  there  is  only  one  ca- 
dty ;  in  others,  though  more  rarely,  we  find  three, 
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In  infants,  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed  of 
three  pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
bone  and  its  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  other 
two  its  lateral  processes.  The  clinoid  processes 
may  even  then  be  perceived  in  a  cartilaginous 
state,  though  some  writers  have  asserted  the 
contrary  ;  hut  we  observe  no  appearance  of  any 
sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa  maxil- 
laria,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  palati,  and  vomer. 
Its  uses  may  be  collected  from  the  description 
we  have  given  of  it. 

S  P H  E'  N  O- M  A  XT  L L  A  R  Y.  Spheno-max- 
illaris.  Relative  to  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary 
bones. 

SPIIE'NO  MAX'ILLARY  FISSURE. 
Inferior  orbitary  fissure.  Foramen  lacerum  in - 
ferius.  Foramen  splieno-viaxillare.  A  hole  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  internal  and  inferior  parietes 
of  the  orbit.  It  is  constituted,  above,  by  the 
sphenoid  bone;  below,  by  the  superior  max¬ 
illary  and  palate  bones;  and  before,  by  the 
malar  bone  ;  and  forms  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  orbitar  cavity  and  the  zygomatic 
fossa. 

Sfhe'no-jiax'ielary  fossa.  A  depression 
at  the  union  of  the  spheno-maxillary  and  ptery- 
go-maxillary  fissures. 

SPH  E'  NO-P  A 1/  ATI  N  E.  Spheno-pala- 
linus.  That  which  relates  to  the  sphenoid  and 
palate  bones. 

Sthe'no-i’A  l/ati  n e  Foramen.  A  round  aper¬ 
ture,  formed  by  the  vertical  portion  of  the  os 
palati  anti  the  sphenoid.  It  establishes  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  nasal  fossa;  and  the 
zygomatic  fossa. 

Sr  he' no- i*  a  l/atin  e  ak'teuy.  The  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  enters  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  and  ra¬ 
mifies  on  the  pituitary  membrane  covering  the 
septum,  the  cornua,  and  the  meatus. 

Sr h e'no- pa l'ati n v.  can'gi.ion.  Ganglion  of 

Meckel.  A  small  or  triangular  ganglion,  of 
variable  size,  situated  without  the  foramen  sphe- 
no-palatinum,  in  the  pterygo- maxillary  fissure. 
It  seems  suspended,  by  several  nervous  fila¬ 
ments,  to  the  trunk  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  gives  oil'  internal  or  spheno-palatine 
filaments,  inferior  or  palatine filaments,  and  a  pos¬ 
terior  filament,  which  is  the  vidian  or  pterygoid  j 
nerve. 

Sphe'no-pai/atine  nerves.  Lateral  nasal 
nerves.  These  arise  from  the  ganglion  of  Meckel, 
at  its  inner  part,  and  enter  the  nasal  fossa;  by 
the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  They  are  five  or 
six  in  number,  and  distribute  their  filaments  to 
the  outer  and  inner  parietes  of  the  nasal  fossa*. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  branches  is  the 
Naso-palatine. 

SPH  E'N  O-PA  RI'ETAL.  Spheno-parie- 
talis.  Belonging  to  the  sphenoid  and  parietal  j 
bones. 

Sphe'no-paiu'etai.  su  ture.  This  is  formed 
by  the  articulation  of  the  extremity  of  the  greater 
ala  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  anterior  and  in¬ 
ferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 
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SPHE'NO-TEM'PO  R  AL.  Spheno-tem- 
poralis.  That  which  belongs  to  the  sphenoid 
and  temporal  bones. 

Sphe'no-tem'poral  su'turk.  The  suture  at  the 
articulation  of  the  great  ala;  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal. 

S PFI I N CTE R.  ( er,  eris.  m. ;  from  afiyyco, 
to  compress. )  The  name  of  several  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  shut  or  close  the  aperture 
around  which  they  are  placed. 

Sphincter  ani.  Sphincter  externns,  of  Al¬ 
bums  and  Douglas.  Sphincter  cutaneus,  of 
Winslow.  A  single  muscle  of  the  anus,  which 
shuts  the  passage  through  the  anus  into  the 
rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
by  which  it  assists  in  ejecting  the  urine  and 
semen.  It  arises  from  the  skin  and  fat  that 
surrounds  the  verge  of  the  anus  on  both  sides, 
near  as  far  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ;  the 
fibres  are  gradually  collected  into  an  oval  form, 
and  surround  the  extremity  of  the  rectum.  It 
is  inserted  by  a  narrow  point  into  the  perinamm, 
acceleratores  urinse,  and  transversi  perinad  :  and 
behind  into  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis,  by 
an  acute  termination. 

Sphincter  ani  entanens.  See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  ani  externns.  See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  ani  internus.  Albinus  and 
Douglas  call  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  rectum,  which  surround  its  extremity, 
by  this  name. 

Sphincter  cutaneus.  See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  exlernus.  See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  cuLai.  The  superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx. 

Sphincter  labiorum.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  oris.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  vagina;.  Constrictor  cunni,  of 
Albinus.  Second  muscle  if  the  clitoris,  of  Don-  I 
glas.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sphincter 
ani  and  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  vagina 
near  the  perinamm ;  from  thence  it  runs  up 
the  side  of  the  vagina,  near  its  external  ori¬ 
fice,  opposite  to  the  nymphte,  covers  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  crus  and 
body  or  union  of  the  crura  clitoridis.  Its  use 
is  to  contract  the  mouth  of  the  vagina. 

Sphingo'ntos.  (From  afnyyw,  to  bind.) 
Astringent. 

Sphondv'lium.  firm,  ii.  n.;  from  mrov5u\os, 
a  vertebra,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root : 
or  probably,  because  it  was  used  against  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  called  07rop5uAis.)  1.  The  Greek 
name  of  a  plant,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
brunckursine.  See  Acanthus  mollis. 

'2.  The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Ilera- 
cleum.  See  Heracleum  sphvndylium. 

Sphrongidium.  See  Columnula. 

Sphy'gmicus.  Relating  to  the  pulse. 

SP 1 1  V'GJM OS.  (os,  i.  m.  ;  from  a<pv£ttt>,  to 
leap  or  rebound.)  The  pulse. 

Sl’PCA.  (a,  ee.  f.)  A  spike.  I.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  one  common 
stalk  bearing  numerous  flowers,  all  ranged  along 
it,  without  any,  or  having  very  small  partial 
stalks,  as  the  flower-stalk  of  the  greater  plantain. 
From  its  figure,  the  situation  of  the  flowers, 
and  its  vesture,  it  is  said  to  be,  — 

1.  Cylindrical ;  as  ill  F/anlago  media. 
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2.  Ovate,  in  Sanguisorba  officinalis. 

S.  Articulate ,  with  joints  ;  as  in  Salicornia  ■ 
herbacea,  and  Polygonum  articulation. 

4.  Coii jugate,  two  spikes  going  from  the  sum-  ' 
mit  of  the  peduncle;  as  in  Hcliotropiuni  Euro- 
pa:  um  and  parviflorum. 

5.  Ramose,  divided  into  branches  ;  as  in  Clie- 
nopodium  bonus  henricus,  and  Osmunda. 

a.  Imbricate;  as  in  Salvia  Hispanica. 

7.  Secundal,  the  flowers  leaning  all  to  one 
side  ;  as  in  Anchusa  officinalis. 

8.  Interrupted,  in  separate  groups;  as  in 
Betonica  officinalis. 

9.  Distichal,  or  two-rowed,  two  series  of 
spikes;  as  in  Gladiolus  alopecuroides. 

10.  Terminal ;  as  in  Lavendula. 

11.  Axillary;  as  in  Justitia  spinosa. 

12.  Foliose,  leaflets  between  the  flowers  ;  as 
in  Agrimonia  eupatoria. 

12.  Coniose,  having  a  leafy  bundle  at  the 
apex  ;  as  in  Lavendula  stadias. 

14.  Ciliate,  hairs  between  the  flowers;  as  in  j 
Nardus  ciliaris. 

II.  An  ear  of  corn. 

III.  A  bandage,  the  shape  of  which  some-  , 
what  resembles  that  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

Spica  brevis.  See  Alopecuris  pratensis. 

Spica  Celtica.  See  Valeriana  Celtica. 

Spica  fcemina.  Common  lavender. 

Spica  Indica.  See  Nardus  Indica. 

Spica  inguinalis.  A  bandage  lor  ruptures 
in  the  groin. 

Spica  duplex.  Double  bandage. 

Spica  mas.  Broad-leaved  lavender. 

Spica  nardi.  See  Nardus  Indica. 

Spica  simplex.  A  common  bandage. 

SPl'CUL  A.  (a,  (E.  f- ;  a  diminutive  of 
spica.)  A  spikelet  or  spiket.  A  term  applied 
exclusively  to  grasses  that  have  many  florets  on 
one  calyx,  such  florets  ranged  on  a  little  stalk 
constituting  the  spikelet,  which  is  therefore  a 
part  of  the  flower  itself,  and  not  ot  the  inflo¬ 
rescence;  as  in  Briza  minor,  and  Poa  aquatica.  j 
Locusta  means  the  same  as  spicula. 

SPIGE'LIA.  ( a,  ce.  (. ;  so  called  by  Lin- 
nams  in  commemoration  of  an  old  botanist, 
Adrian  Spigelius,  who  wrote  Isagoge  in  rem  \ 
Herburiant,  in  1606.)  1.  The  name  ot  a  genus  j 

of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen-  j 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogyma. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the 
Spigelia  Manlandica. 

Spigelia  anthelmia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
directed  as  an  anthelmintic  :  its  virtues  are  very  | 
similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  pink.  See  Spigelia 
Marilandica. 

Spigelia  lonicera.  See  Spigelia  Marilandica.  J 

Spigelia  marilandica.  Perennial  worm- 
grass,  or  Indian  pink.  Spigelia  lonicera.  Spi-  j 
gelio — cavlc  telragono,  folds  omnibus  oppositis,  of  | 
Linnams.  The  whole  of  this  plant,  but  most 
commonly  the  root,  is  employed  as  an  anthel-  j 
mimic  by  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  J 
America.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in  favour  : 
of  this  plant,  in  continued  and  remitting  low  j 
worm  fevers.  Besides  its  property  of  destroy-  j 
ing  the  worms  in  the  prim®  via;,  it  acts  as  a  I 
purgative.  | 


Spigelian  lobe.  See  Liver. 

Spignel.  See  JEthusa  meum. 

Spikelet.  See  Spicula. 

Spikenard.  See  Nardus  Indica. 

Spike-stalk.  See  Rhachis. 

SIT  LA' NTH  US.  (us,  i.  in.;  from  omAot, 
a  spot,  and  audits,  a  flower:  because  of  its  dotted 
or  speckled  flowers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Folygamia, 
ecq  ualis. 

Spi  la  nth  us  ACMiii.LA.  The  balm-leaved  spi- 
Ianthus  ;  called  also,  Achmella  and  Achamella. 
This  plant  possesses  a  glutinous  bitter  taste,  and 
a  f  ragrant  smell.  The  herb  and  seed  are  said  to 
he  diuretic  and  emmenagogue,  and  useful  in 
dropsies,  jaundice,  fluor  albus,  and  calculous 
complaints,  given  in  infusion. 

Spilsbuiiy’s  antiscorbutic  dbops.  These 
consist  of  corrosive  sublimate  5 ij.,  prepared  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony  5 ij.,  gentian  root,  orange 
peel,  of  each  5  ij- »  shavings  of  red  sounders  5j- ; 
digested  with  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  strained. 

SPl'LUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  rjmhos,  macula.) 
A  spot  or  discolouration  of  the  skin.  A  mother’s 
mark  has  been  so  called  when  in  the  form  of  a 
mere  spot. 

SPl'N  A.  (a,  re.  f . ;  quasi  spiculina,  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  spica.)  A  thorn. 

1.  In  Anatomy.  1.  The  back-bone:  so 
called  from  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the 
vertebra;.  See  Vertebrae. 

2.  The  shin-bone :  so  called  on  account  of 
its  sharp  edge. 

II.  In  Botany,  a  thorn  of  a  plant.  A 
prickly  armature  of  plants,  not  easily  removed 
by  the  finger,  and  proceeding  from  the  woody 
part  of  the  plant.  It  is  either, 

1.  Catiline ;  as  in  Prunus  spinosa. 

2.  Terminal,  at  the  end  of  a  branch  ;  as  in 
Rhamn us  catharticus. 

3.  Foliar,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf ;  as  in 
Carduus  marianus. 

4.  Marginal,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Ilex  aquifolium. 

5.  Axillary,  going  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaf; 
as  in  Gledilschia  iriacanthos. 

6’.  Calycine,  on  the  calyx;  as  in  Carduus 
marianus. 

7.  Pericarpial,  on  the  pod  ;  as  in  Datura 
stramonium. 

8.  Stipular,  on  the  stipule  ;  as  in  Mimosa 
Nilotica,  and  horrida. 

9.  Straight ;  as  in  Mimosa  nigra. 

10.  Recurve ;  as  in  Costus  nobilis. 

11.  Decussate;  as  in  Genista  Lusitanica. 

12.  Setaceous  ;  as  in  Cactus  opuntia. 

13.  Subulate;  as  in  Cactus  tuna. 

14.  Iucrmous,  covered  with  soft  and  not 
prickly  spines,  also  called  viuricate ;  as  in  Con¬ 
volvulus  muricatus,  and  Mimosa  muricata. 

15.  Simple,  when  not  divided;  as  Genista 
anglica. 

16.  Germinal;  as  in  Limonia  trifoliata. 

17.  Ternate ;  as  in  Z  ant  Ilium  spinosum. 

18.  Ramose;  as  in  Gleditschia  horrida. 

Spina  acida.  See  Berbens. 

Spina  eegypliaca.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Spina  bifida.  See  Uydrorachis. 

Spina  cervina.  Sec  Rhamnus. 
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SriNA  iiirci.  The  Astragalus  tragacantha. 
Spina  infectoria.  See  Rliamnus  calharticus. 
Spina  purgatrix.  See  Rliamnus  catliarticus. 
Spina  solstitialis.  See  Calcitrapa. 

Spina  ventosa.  (The  term  spina  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  this  disorder,  because  it 
occasions  a  prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  thorns;  and  the  ventosa  is  added,  because, 
upon  touching  the  tumour,  it  seems  to  be  tilled 
with  wind,  though  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
distension.)  A  tumour  arising  from  an  internal 
caries  of  a  bone.  The  term  is  a  very  vague  one, 
and  has  been  applied  by  some  to  abscess  within 
a  bone,  by  others  to  necrosis,  and  by  others, 
again,  to  white  swelling. 

Spinacnia.  See  Spinacia. 

SPINA'CIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  derivation  uncer¬ 
tain.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Diaccia  ;  Order,  Pentandria.  Spinage. 

Spinacia  oleracea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spinach.  Spinage.  Spinachia.  This 
plant  has  been  employed  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  cure  of  phthisical  complaints :  made 
into  a  poultice,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  adding 
some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient.  As 
an  article  of  food  it  may  be  considered  as  simi¬ 
lar  to  cabbage  and  other  oleraceous  plants.  It 
is,  however,  more  digestible,  and  less  apt  to 
occasion  flatulency. 

Spinage.  See  Spinacia. 

Spin^e  ventositas.  A  caries  of  a  bone. 
SPINAL.  Spinalis.  Belonging  to  the 
spine  of  the  back  ;  as  spinal  nerves,  spinal  cord, 
spinal  diseases,  &c. 

Spinal  cord.  Medulla  spinalis.  Spinal 
marrow.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  begins  directly  behind  the  origin 
of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and  obtains  its  name 
from  being  contained  in  the  osseous  canal  of 
the  spine.  It  is  invested  by  the  same  mem¬ 
branes  which  cover  the  brain,  and  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  partial  involucrum  from  the  ligamentous 
membrane  which  lines  the  bodies  of  the  verte¬ 
bra;,  and  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of 
in  the  description  of  the  ligaments.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  ligamentous  lining,  the  dura 
mater  is  situated,  which  passes  out  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  by  the  foramen  magnum  occipitis,  and 
forms  a  cylindrical  sheath,  which  loosely  enve¬ 
lopes  the  spinal  marrow,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  os  sacrum.  It  is  more  elastic  than  the  dura 
mater  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  admits  more 
readily  of  the  different  motions  of  the  spine. 
At  its  egress  from  the  cranium,  it  is  intimately 
connected  to  the  beginning  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  common  ligamentous  lining,  and  is  also 
united  with  the  pericranium  at  the  edge  of  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  below 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  tins  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  dura  mater  and  innei  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  vertebra:  is  discontinued  ;  a  cellular, 
fatly ,  and  slimy  substance,  which  surrounds  the 
dura  mater  throughout  the  rest  of  the  canal, 
being  interposed  between  that  membrane  and 
the  ligament.  The  dura  mater  is  only  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tunica  arachnoidea  ;  and  this,  also, 
only  in  contact  with  the  pia  mater,  and  lying  so 
loosely  over  the  latter  as  to  be  separated  from  it 
with  facility  through  the  whole  length  ot  the 
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spine,  by  making  a  puncture  in  it,  and  distend¬ 
ing  it  with  air.  The  spinal  marrow,  like  the 
brain,  consists  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  sub¬ 
stance,  but  differs  in  this  respect,  that  the  cine- 
ritious  matter  is  placed  within  the  medullary. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  spinal  marrow,  while 
lying  in  its  natural  situation,  many  transverse 
wrinkles  or  folds  are  observed,  which  allow  it  to 
be  extended  in  the  motions  of  the  vertebra;.  It 
is  a  little  flattened  on  its  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces,  and  is  larger  near  the  under  part  of 
the  neck,  and  at  the  top  of  the  loins,  where  the 
great  nerves  of  the  extremities  are  sent  off,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  spine.  It  is  divided 
into  two  lateral  portions  or  cords,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  externally  by  an 
anterior  and  posterior  fissure  continued  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  each  of  the  lateral 
portions  is  in  some  measure  subdivided  by  a 
superficial  furrow,  into  a  large  anterior  and 
small  posterior  cord.  The  lateral  portions  are 
firmly  united  together  by  fine  cellular  substance, 
but,  without  lacerating  either,  may  be  separated 
from  each  other,  before  as  well  as  behind,  to 
near  their  middle,  where  they  are  connected  by 
a  layer  of  cineritious  matter,  which  passes  from 
the  one  cord  into  the  other.  When  the  medulla 
spinalis  is  divided  transversely,  the  cineritious 
substance  is  observed  to  have  a  cruciform  ap¬ 
pearance,  corresponding  with  the  cords  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  body  of  the  spinal  marrow 
descends  in  the  child  to  the  twelfth  dorsal,  and 
in  the  adult  as  far  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  terminates  there  by  a  conical  point,  which 
is  concealed  by  fasciculi  of  nerves.  The  spinal 
cord  gives  rise  on  each  side  to  a  number  of 
nerves,  the  origin  and  distribution  of  which  are 
described  in  the  article  Nerve. 

The  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of 
anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries,  and  of 
many  additional  branches  communicating  with 
others  from  the  adjacent  vessels.  The  anterior 
spinal  arteries  arise,  one  on  each  side,  from  the 
vertebrals,  near  where  these  join  to  form  the 
basilar  artery.  Upon  the  beginning  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  they  generally  unite  into  a 
common  trunk,  which  descends  in  that  depres¬ 
sion  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla, 
whereby  it  is  distinguished  into  two  lateral  por¬ 
tions,  and  in  this  course  is  covered  by  the  tunica 
arachnoidea.  The  artery  continues  nearly  of 
the  same  size  throughout,  in  consequence  of 
additions  it  receives  from  the  neighbouring 
arteries.  In  the  neck  it  communicates  with  the 
vertebral,  thyroid,  and  cervical  arteries,  by 
branches  which  pass  through  the  same  holes 
with  the  nerves.  In  the  back  it  receives  branches 
from  the  intercostal,  and  in  the  loins  from  the 
lumbar  arteries ;  all  of  which  go  through  the 
intervertebral  holes.  It  terminates  at  the  under 
end  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  the  eauda  equina 
being  supplied  by  branches  from  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  enter  through  the  anterior 
and  posterior  holes  of  the  os  sacrum.  The 
posterior  spinal  arteries  arise  commonly  from  the 
inferior  arteries  of  the  cerebellum,  and  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  trunks  of  the  vertebral  arteries 
within  the  cranium.  They  are  equal  in  length 
to  the  former  artery,  but  considerably  inferior 
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lo  it  in  size,  and  continue  separate  through  the 
whole  of  their  course.  They  have  constantly  a 
serpentine  appearance,  and  form  frequent  inos¬ 
culations  with  each  other,  and  with  arteries,  the 
branches  of  which  communicate  with  the  ante¬ 
rior  spinal  artery.  The  arteries  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  divided  into  minute  branches,  which 
•are  dispersed  upon  its  substance,  upon  the 
•membranes  which  inclose  it,  and  also  upon  the 
origins  of  the  nerves,  and  substance  of  the 
rvertebra;.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  marrow 
accompany  their  arteries,  and  afterwards  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  sinus  venosi  of  the  spine.  The 
isinus  venosi  consist  of  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ispinal  marrow,  which  runs  exterior  to  the  dura 
tmater ;  being  chietly  lodged  in  the  cellular 
.substance,  and  in  the  ligamentous  membrane 
which  lines  the  fore  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
vertebral  canal.  They  extend  from  the  fora¬ 
men  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the 
under  end  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  are  so  irregu¬ 
lar  on  their  surface,  and  so  much  divided  and 
subdivided  within  by  the  openings  of  veins,  as 
in  many  parts  to  have  the  appearance  of  cells. 
At  the  different  vertebras,  they  are  joined  by 
cross  branches,  which  have  a  semilunar  form, 
dike  the  surface  of  the  bones  which  surround 
ithem.  They  communicate  at  their  superior 
•extremity  with  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  with  the 
occipital  when  present,  and  send  numberless 
branches  outwards,  which  open  into  the  veins, 
the  arteries  of  which  anastomose  with  those  of 
the  spinal  marrow.  —  Fife. 

Spinal  cord,  diseases  of  the.  The  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes, 
dike  those  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  are 
iso  frequently  consecutive  on  inflammation,  of  an 
acute  or  chronic  kind,  that  an  account  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  and  effects  of  this  morbid  action,  when 
< seated  in  the  cord  or  its  investing  membranes,  may 

•  suffice  to  give  a  general  notion  of  their  pathology. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes.  The  similarity  of  texture  be¬ 
tween  the  membranes  of  the  cord  and  those  of 
the  brain  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  analogy 
in  their  diseased  states  ;  and  the  same  analogy 
might  be  expected  with  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cord  and  that  of  the  brain  :  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  changes  of  structure  induced  by 
inflammation  in  the  parts  themselves,  are  very 
analogous;  but  when  we  consider  the  diversity 
of  function  of  these  parts,  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  with  a  very  different  train  of  symptoms, 
and  very  different  effects  on  the  economy, 
from  the  close  proximity  of  the  textures  which 
form  the  spinal  cord,  inflammation  seldom 
l  exists  to  any  extent  in  one  of  them  without 
i spreading  to  the  rest ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  cases  which  occur  in  practice  are  mixed 
teases;  and  hence  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deter- 

•  mining  what  symptoms  are  diagnostic  of  inflarn- 
tination  of  the  membranes,  and  of  that  of  the 

•  substance  of  the  cord.  It  will  be  convenient, 
itherefore,  first  to  take  a  view  of  the  phenomena 

of  general  inflammation  of  the  contents  of  the 

•  spinal  canal,  and  then  to  point  out  those  dia- 

•  gnostic  marks  which  have  been  supposed  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  particular  texture  implicated. 

This  affection  is  distinguished  by  pain,  more 


j  or  less  acute,  extending  throughout  the  length 
of  the  spine,  or  confined  to  the  cervical,  dorsal, 
or  lumbar  region.  It  is  much  increased  by 
every  movement  of  the  spine,  and  is  said,  by 
some  authors,  to  be  increased  by  external  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  spine,  while  others  deny  this.  The 
pain  lancinates  froyn  the  origin  of  the  spinal 
|  nerves,  and  extends  to  different  parts,  according 
!  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected.  1  n  many 
|  cases  the  pain  is  more  or  less  intermittent. 

!  There  is  usually  acute  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 

I  sometimes  extending  over  the  whole  abdomen, 

|  and  increased  on  pressure,  while  various  parts 
j  of  the  surface  of  the  body  have  their  sensibility 
j  exalted,  so  that  the  patient  shrinks  from  the 
j  slightest  touch.  The  heart  palpitates,  and  the 
I  patient  has  a  sense  of  constriction  and  weight 
!  about  the  praecordia,  with  difficulty  of  brea.hing. 

|  The  pulse  is  generally  frequent,  small,  and 
hard  ;  sometimes  full  ;  or  small  and  weak. 

!  Tlie  sensorial  functions  are  generally  little  dis¬ 
turbed.  Portal  says,  that  when  delirium  occurs 
in  this  affection,  it  is  always  from  an  extension 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain.  When  we 
consider  the  great  number  of  nerves,  both  of 
common  sensation  and  of  muscular  motion, 
which  have  their  origin  from  the  spinal  cord, 
we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  very  Pro¬ 
tean  disease,  exhibiting  every  conceivable  variety 
of  disordered  sensation  and  motion. 

When  the  commencement  of  the  cord  is 
chiefly  affected,  spasms  of  the  pharynx  occur, 
resembling  those  of  hydrophobia ;  the  jaw  is 
locked  and  the  voice  extinct.  According  to 
Ollivier,  when  the  tuber  annulare  and  adjacent 
portion  of  the  brain  are  inflamed,  universal 
palsy  ensues,  followed  by  asphyxia  and  death. 
When  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  is  the 
seat  of  disease,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
upper  extremities,  and  the  external  muscles  of 
respiration,  are  principally  affected.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  produces 
opisthotonos,  and  that  of  the  lumbar  portion, 
spasmodic  or  paralytic  affections  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  ;  in  both  cases  the  lower  limbs  are  gene¬ 
rally  paralysed  or  convulsed.  When  hemiplegia 
arises  from  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  it 
i  usually  affects  the  side  of  the  body  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  half  of  the  cord  which  is  diseased. 

|  Portal,  however,  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
palsy  affected  the  left  side  of  the  body,  but  the 
i  right  half  of  the  cord  was  found  on  dissection  to 
have  been  inflamed.  The  common  sensibility 
of  the  surface  and  the  sense  of  touch  are 
variously  exalted,  abolished,  or  deranged  ;  some¬ 
times  the  limbs  are  perfectly  insensible,  at  others 
the  patient  cannot  bear  to  be  touched  ;  and 
Ollivier  mentions  a  case  in  which  cold  water, 
applied  to  the  limbs,  produced  a  sensation  of 
heat. 

Where  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
1  anterior  or  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  sensibility  or  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  will  be  influenced 
accordingly.  In  one  ca-e  mentioned  by  Olli- 
'  vier,  in  which  voluntary  motion  was  abolished, 
while  sensibility  was  retained,  the  anterior 
I  portion  of  the  cord  was  found  in  a  state  of 
J  ramolissement.  The  disorder  of  the  functions, 
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of  which  a  sketch  has  just  been  given,  does  not 
always  exist:  in  a  very  acute  case,  related  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  there  was  intolerable  pain, 
but  neither  convulsions  nor  palsy. 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms  of  acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal, 
without  reference  to  any  distinction  between 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  and 
that  of  its  membranes.  Such  a  distinction, 
however,  doubtless  exists;  and  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  it  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  most 
cases  the  cord  and  its  membranes  are  simul¬ 
taneously  affected.  According  to  Ollivier,  the 
sensibility  of  the  surface  is  always  exalted  in 
spinal  meningitis,  while  in  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  cord  it  is  generally  diminished. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  best  marked  cases, 
it  would  appear  that  meningitis  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  frequently  attended  with  general  tonic 
spasm;  while  in  myelitis  the  muscles  of  the  back 
only  are  thus  affected,  and  those  of  the  limbs 
with  paralysis  or  clonic  spasm.  In  arachnitis,  also, 
the  bowels,  though  sometimes  loose,  are  generally 
obstinately  constipated,  as  in  tetanus;  while  in 
myelitis,  diarrhoea  almost  constantly  prevails. 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  several  other  diseases.  Thus, 
in  acute  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  all 
the  more  prominent  symptoms  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  are  frequently  present, — the  trismus; 
the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  de¬ 
glutition;  the  constrictive  pain  at  the  epigas¬ 
trium  ;  and  the  universal  tonic  spasms.  The 
two  disorders  may,  however,  be  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  fever  in  the  one,  and  its  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  other;  and  by  the  local  pain  which 
attends  the  inflammatory  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  approximates  closely,  in  its  sym¬ 
ptoms,  to  hydrophobia ;  and  if  we  conceive  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  suspected  dog,  to 
be  seized,  from  some  other  cause,  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
with  its  accompanying  spasms  of  the  pharynx, 
and  general  clonic  convulsions,  it  is  evident 
that  this  case  might  not  be  easily  distinguished 
from  hydrophobia.  The  local  pain,  however, 
and  the  trismus,  which  very  frequently  occurs  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  but  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  in  hydrophobia,  together  with  the  different 
mode  of  accession  of  the  two  diseases,  may 
generally  sullice  for  their  discrimination.  It 
may  be  suspected,  however,  that  certain  cases 
of  hydrophobia,  reported  to  have  been  cured  by 
blood-letting,  may  have  been  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

There  are  several  other  affections,  especially 
rheumatism,  with  which  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  in  its  acute  or  chronic  form,  may, 
by  a  possibility,  be  confounded;  but  these  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes.  This  is  generally  attended  with 
little  local  pain,  and  the  chief  symptoms  consist 
in  palsy,  cramp,  anaesthesia,  disordered  func¬ 
tions  of  the  viscera,  and  rapid  emaciation  ot  the 
frame. 


The  principal  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
ternal  injury,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
as  lying  on  wet  grass.  The  chronic  form  seems 
sometimes  to  arise  from  venereal  excesses,  and 
other  kinds  of  debauchery. 

The  changes  of  structure  resulting  from 
spinal  'meningitis  are  thickening  and  opacity  of 
the  membranes,  effusions  of  serum,  blood,  or 
pus,  and  gelatinous  or  albuminous  exudations. 
M.  Magendie  has  shown  that,  in  the  healthy 
subject,  the  space  between  the  dura  mater  and 
pia  mater,  within  the  spinal  canal,  contains  a 
quantity  of  serum,  which,  therefore,  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  product  of  disease. 

The  substance  of  the  cord  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  lesions,  resulting  from  inflammation; 
and  these  are  generally  similar  to  the  morbid 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  Such  are,  !.  Softening,  either  super¬ 
ficial  or  affecting  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cord.  The  softening  is  sometimes  attended  with 
increase  of  volume  or  hypertrophy.  2.  Induration, 
which  is  attended  with  increase  of  volume. 
Softening  of  the  cord  appears  to  result  from 
chronic,  much  more  frequently  than  from  acute 
inflammation  ;  and  induration  of  the  cord  seems 
to  be  always  a  result  of  chronic  disease.  3.  Sup¬ 
puration,  which  may  be  more  or  less  extensive. 
Dissolution  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  into  a 
matter  resembling  pus  lias  been  sometimes 
found  to  have  occurred  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cord.  4.  Gangrene,  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  same  state  as  it  occurs  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain,  and  like  it,  also,  is  rare. 

The  different  lesions  of  structure  in  the 
spinal  cord  are  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  regions,  than  in  the  dorsal, 
which  may  probably  arise  from  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  cineritious  matter  in  the  lumbar  and 
cervical  portions,  and  the  greater  consequent 
vascularity. 

Inflammation  of  the  contents  of  the  spinal 
canal  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  and  the 
chronic  more  so  than  the  acute. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  with 
those  already  stated  as  applicable  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  local  application  of  cold. 

Spinal  marrow.  See  Spinal  cord. 

S t*i kalis  cervi'cis.  This  muscle,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  vertebrae  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back, 
arises,  by  distinct  tendons,  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  five  or  six  uppermost  vertebra 
of  the  back,  and  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complex  us,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons,  intc 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth 
third,  and  second  vertebra?  of  the  neck.  Its  use 
is  to  extend  the  neck  obliquely  backwards. 

Spinalis  colli.  See  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

SriNAns  noasi.  Transversalis  dorsi,  o; 
Winslow.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Albina.1 
to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is  situatec 
along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and  tht 
inner  side  of  the  longissimus  dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  spi¬ 
nous  processes  of  the  uppermost  vertebra*  of  tin 
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loins,  and  the  lowermost  ones  of  the  back,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  nine 
uppermost  vertebrae  of  tbe  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae,  and  to  assist 
in  raising  the  spine. 

Spindle-shaped.  See  Fusiformis. 

Spine.  See  Vertebra. 

SPINE'SCENS.  Spinescent:  becoming  hard 
and  thorny.  Applied  to  the  leaf-stalk  when  it 
hardens  into  a  thorn,  and  the  leaf  falls,  as  is 
the  case  in  Rhamnus  catharticus,  and  liobinia 
spinosa;  and  to  the  stipulaa  of  the  liobinia  pseud- 
acacia,  which  also  become  thorns. 

SPINO'SUS.  Spinous.  Applied  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Natural  History  to  any  object  resem¬ 
bling  a  spine  or  thorn,  or  beset  with  spines  or 
thorns. 

SPIRiE'A.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  from  spira,  a  spire, 
so  named  from  its  spiral  stalk.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Icosandria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

Spira?a  africana.  A  species  of  Diosma, 
most  probably  the  crenata. 

Spiraja  fiufendui.a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  dropwort.  Filipendula.  Saxi¬ 
frage  rubra.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Spireea 
— foliis  pennatis,  foliolis  uniformibus  serralis ; 
caule  herbaceo ;  Jloribus  corymbosis,  of  Linmcus, 
possesses  astringent,  and,  it  is  said,  lithontriplic 
virtues.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of 
the  present  day. 

Spirasa  ulmaria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  meadow-sweet.  Meadow-sweet.  Queen  of 
the  meadows.  Ulmaria.  Regina  prati.  Barba 
caprce.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  plant. 
The  leaves  are  recommended  as  mild  astrin¬ 
gents.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  smell,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  May :  they  are  supposed  to 
possess  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  virtues ; 
and,  as  they  are  very  rarely  used  in  medicine, 
Linnaeus  suspects  that  the  neglect  of  them  has 
arisen  from  the  plant  being  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  some  noxious  qualities,  which  it 
seemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left  untouched 
by  cattle.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  cattle  also  refuse  the  Angelica  and  other 
herbs,  whose  innocence  is  apparent  from  daily 
experience. 

SPIRAL.  Spiralis.  Twisted  like  a  cork¬ 
screw. 

Spiral  ha  no  ace.  The  common  roller  which 
is  wound  spirally  round  a  limb,  and  is  the  most 
commonly  used  of  all  bandages. 

Spirit.  See  Spiritus. 

SPTRITUS.  («s,  us.  m. ;  spirit.)  This 
name  was  formerly  given  to  all  volatile  sub¬ 
stances  collected  by  distillation.  Three  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds  were  distinguished:  inflammable  or 
ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  alkaline  spirits. 
The  word  spirit  is  now  almost  exclusively  con- 
lined  to  the  various  preparations  of  alkohol  and 
ether. 

Spiritus  aetheris  aromaticus.  Take  of 
cinnamon-bark  bruised,  three  drachms;  car¬ 
damon-seeds  powdered,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
long  pepper  powdered,  ginger-root  sliced,  each 
a  drachm;  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  a  pint: 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  in  a  closed  glass 
vessel,  and  strain.  An  excellent  stimulating 
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and  stomachic  compound,  which  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
affections. 

Spiritus  asthkris  nitrici.  Spiritus  aitheris 
nitrosi.  Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  Sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  Take  of  rectified  spirits,  three  pounds; 
nitric  acid,  four  ounces  :  add  the  acid  gradually 
to  the  spirit,  and  mix  them  :  then  (with  a  gentle 
heat)  distil  thirty-two  fluid  ounces.  An  ano¬ 
dyne,  antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic 
compound,  mostly  administered  in  febrile  affec¬ 
tions  unattended  with  inflammation,  in  dropsy, 
and  in  dysuria.  The  ordinary  dose  is  front 
twenty  to  thirty  drops,  but  in  typhoid  cases  it 
may  often  be  given  with  advantage  in  much 
larger  doses. 

Spiritus  eetheris  sulphurici.  Spiritus  vi- 
trioli  dulcis.  Spiritus  cctheris  vitriolici.  Sweet 
spirit  of  vitriol.  Take  of  sulphuric  ether,  half  a 
pint;  rectified  spirit,  a  pint :  mix  them.  This 
preparation  has  the  same  medicinal  properties 
as  sulphuric  ether,  but  is  less  active.  It  is  now 
omitted  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
retained  by  the  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of 
cethcr  sulphuricus  cum  alkohole ;  and  by  the  Dub¬ 
lin,  under  that  of  liquor  retherereus  sulphuricus. 

Spiritus  astheris  sulphurici  compositus. 
Take  of  sulphuric  ether,  eight  fluid  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  sixteen  fluid  ounces;  etherial 
oil,  three  fluid  drachms:  mix  them.  A  stimu¬ 
lating  anodyne,  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the 
celebrated  liquor  mineralis  anodynus,  of  Hoff¬ 
mann.  It  is  exhibited  in  fevers,  nervous  affec¬ 
tions,  hysteria,  &c.  ;  and,  in  most  cases  of  fever 
where  medicines  are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  this 
is  of  infinite  service.  Dose  from  3  ss.  to  3  ij. 

Spiritus  ammonite.  Spirit  of  ammonia. 
Formerly  called  Spiritus  satis  ammoniaci  dulcis  ; 
and  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci.  Take  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  ten  ounces ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
sixteen  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  water,  of  each 
three  pints:  mix  them,  and  (with  a  gentle  fire) 
distil  three  pints.  A  stimulating  antispasmodic, 
occasionally  exhibited  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  as¬ 
thenia,  and  in  nervous  diseases,  but  mostly  used 
as  an  external  stimulant  against  rheumatism, 
sprains,  and  bruises. 

Spiritus  ammonias  aromaticus.  Aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Spiritus  ammonia:  compositus ;  Spiritus 
volatilis  aromaticus ;  and  Spiritus  salis  volati/is 
oleosus.  Take  of  cinnamon-bark  bruised,  cloves 
bruised,  each  two  drachms ;  lemon-peel,  four 
ounces;  carbonate  of  potash,  eight  ounces ;  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia,  five  ounces;  rectified  spirit, 
water,  of  each  four  pints:  mix,  and  distil  six 
pints.  A  stimulating  antispasmodic  and  sudor¬ 
ific,  in  very  general  use  to  smell  at  in  fain  tings 
and  lowness  of  spirits.  It  is  exhibited  inter¬ 
nally  in  nervous  affections,  hysteria,  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  front  half  a 
drachm  to  a  draclnn. 

Spiritus  ammonias  fostidus.  Foetid  spirit  of 
ammonia.  Formerly  called  spiritus  volatilis  fee. 
lidus.  Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  ten  ounces  • 
carbonate  of  potash,  sixteen  ounces;  rectified 
spirit,  water,  of  each  three  pints;  asafeetida 
five  ounces:  mix  ;  then,  by  a  gentle  fire,  distil 
three  pints.  A  stimulating  antispasmodic,  often 
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exhibited  to  children  against  convulsions,  and  to 
gouty  and  asthmatic  and  hysterical  patients. 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Sfikitus  ammoni®  succinatus.  Succinated 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  Eau  lie  luce ;  Spiritus  satis  ammoniaci 
succinatus;  and  Liquor  cornu  cervi  succinatus. 
Take  of  mastich,  three  drachms;  rectified  spirit, 
nine  fluid  drachms;  oil  of  lavender,  fourteen 
minims ;  oil  of  amber,  four  minims  ;  solution  of 
ammonia,  ten  fluid  ounces:  macerate  the  mastich 
in  the  spirit,  that  it  may  dissolve,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  tincture ;  to  this  add  the  remaining 
articles,  and  shake  them  together.  This  pre¬ 
paration  is  much  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  and 
nervine  medicine,  and  is  employed  internally 
and  externally  against  spasms,  hysteria,  syncope, 
vertigo,  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed.  Formerly 
called  Spiritus  anisi  compositus ;  and  Aqua  semi- 
num  anisi  composita.  Take  of  aniseed  bruised, 
ten  ounces;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water,  two 
pints  :  mix,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
A  stimulating  carminative  and  stomachic,  cal¬ 
culated  to  relieve  flatulency,  borborygmus,  colic, 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels.  The 
dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  aumoraci®  compositus.  Com¬ 
pound  spirit  of  horse-radish.  Formerly  called 
Spiritus  raphani  compositus ;  and  Aqua  raphani 
composita.  Take  of  horse-radish  root  fresh  and 
sliced,  dried  orange-peel,  of  each  twenty  ounces; 
nutmegs  bruised,  five  drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  a 
gallon  ;  water,  two  pints  :  mix,  and  distil  a  gal¬ 
lon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A  very  warm  stimulating 
compound,  given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  spas¬ 
modic  affections  of  the  stomach,  and  in  scorbutic 
disorders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  camphor.®.  Spirit  of  camphire. 
Camphorated  spirit  of  wine.  Formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  Spiritus  camphoratus ;  Spiritus 
vinosus  camphoratus ;  and  Spiritus  vini  cam¬ 
phoratus.  Take  of  camphire,  four  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints:  mix,  that  the  cam¬ 
phire  may  be  dissolved.  A  stimulating  medi¬ 
cine,  used  as  an  external  application  against 
chilblains,  rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and 
gangrene. 

Spiritus  carui.  Spirit  of  caraway.  Formerly 
called  Aqua  seminum  carui.  Take  of  caraway- 
seeds  bruised,  twenty-two  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
a  gallon  ;  water,  two  pints  :  mix,  and  distil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Spirit  of  cinnamon. 
Formerly  called  Aqua  cinnamomi  spirit  uosa ;  and 
Aqua  cinnamomi  fortis.  l  ake  of  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  two  drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water, 
a  pint :  mix,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire,  j 
Spirit  of  cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  carminatives  to  give  a  pleasant 
flavour:  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a  carmi-  i 
native  and  stimulant.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi.  See  Ammonia;  subcar- 
bunas. 

Sri  kit  us  callicus.  13randy. 
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Spiritus  jamaicensis.  Rum. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compositus.  Compound  |i 
spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called  Aqua  juni-  I 
peri  composita.  Take  of  juniper-berries  bruised,  i, 
fifteen  ounces;  caraway-seeds  bruised,  fennel-  II 
seeds  bruised,  of  each  two  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  i  t 
a  gallon;  water,  two  pints:  mix,  and  distil  a  I, 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  lavendul®.  Spirit  of  lavender,  t  f 
Formerly  called  Spiritus  lavendulee  simplex,  I  I 
Take  of  fresh  lavender  flowers,  two  pounds  and  lb 
ahalf;  rectified  spirit,  a  gallon ;  water,  two  pints:  ip 
mix,  and  distil  ^gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Though  lb 
mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  spirit  may  lie  j 
given  internally  as  a  stimulating  nervine  and  an-  it! 
tispasmodic.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  |  L 
half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  lavendul®  compositus.  Compound  ijj 
spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  called  Spiritus  it 
lavendulee  compositus  malthice.  Take  of  spirit  ijq 
of  lavender,  three  pints;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a  jly 
pint;  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  nutmegs  bruised,  in 
of  each  half  an  ounce ;  red  saunders  wood  ipi 
sliced,  an  ounce  :  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  iU 
and  strain.  An  elegant  and  useful  antispas-  in 
modic  and  stimulant,  in  very  general  use  against  Ifl 
nervous  diseases,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  weak-  III 
ness  of  the  stomach,  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  in 

Spiritus  lumbricorum.  The  spirit  obtained  | 
by  the  distillation  of  the  earth-worm  is  similar  if  In 
to  hartshorn.  It  is  therefore  never  obtained  iii 
from  this  source  in  the  present  day. 

Spiritus  menth®  piperit®.  Spirit  of  pep-  jjq 
permint.  Formerly  called  Spiritus  menthee  pi-  t 
peritidis ;  and  Aqua  menthee  piperitiilis  spirit  uosa.  {H 
Take  of  oil  of  peppermint,  three  drachms  ;  proof  Ini 
spirit,  a  gallon;  water,  a  pint :  mix,  and  distil  1U 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  This  possesses  all  the  ill 
properties  of  the  peppermint,  with  the  stimu-  Ip 
lating  virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose  from  one  111 
fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  menth®  pulegii-  Aqua  pulegii  rjl 
spirituosa.  This  is  prepared  in  the  same  man-  |la 
ner  as  the  spirit  of  peppermint. 

Spiritus  menth®  viridis.  Spirit  of  spear- 
mint.  Formerly  called  Spiritus  menthee  sativee  ;  iH 
and  Aqua  menthee  vulgaris  spirituosa.  This  l|D 
also  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Spiritus  millepedarum.  An  obsolete  pre-  i|H 
paration,  the  virtues  of  which  are  similar  to  pi 
Hartshorn. 

Sjnrilus minilereri.  See  A mmoniee acetatis liquor.  Ip 

Spiritus  myristic®.  Spirit  of  nutmeg.  For-  1  [fa 
merly  called  Aqua  nucis  moschatec.  Take  of  pi 
nutmegs  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  proof  i 
spirit,  a  gallon ;  water,  a  pint:  mix,  and  distil  S  h 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  lire.  A  stimulating  and  l  i 
agreeable  spirit,  possessing  the  virtues  of  the  I  ' 
nutmeg.  The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  p 
a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  nitri  d  it  Ids.  See  Spiritus  ee/heris  nitrici.  i  i 

Spiritus  nitri  duplex.  See  Acidum  nitrosum,  I I" 
and  Nitric  add. 

Spiritus  nitri fumans.  See  Acidum  nitrosum,  II" 

and  Nitric  add. 

Spiritus  nitri •glauben.  See  Acidum  nitrosum,  Ira 
and  Nitric  add. 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The  dilute  nitrous  jd 
acid.  See  Acidum  nitricum  dilution. 
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Spiritus  nitri  vulgaris.  A  very  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  fluent.*.  Spirit  of  pimento.  For¬ 
merly  called  spiritus  pimento.  This  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spiritus  myristica.  A 
stimulating  aromatic  medicine,  mostly  employed 
with  astringent  and  carminative  medicines.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spiritus  pulegii.  See  Spiritus  menthee  pu- 
legii. 

Spiritus  rector.  Boerhaave,  and  other  che¬ 
mists,  give  this  name  to  a  .very  attenuated 
principle,  in  which  the  smell  of  odorant  bodies 
peculiarly  resides.  It  is  now  called  aroma. 

Spiritus  rosmarini.  Spirit  of  rosemary. 
Take  of  oil  of  rosemary,  two  drachms  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water,  a  pint  :  mix,  and  distil 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A  very  fragrant 
spirit,  mostly  employed  for  external  purposes 
in  conjunction  with  other  resolvents. 

Spiritus  salis.  Spirit  of  salt.  Muriatic 
acid. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  aquosus.  See  Ammo¬ 
nia:  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis.  See  Spiritus 
ammonia. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  simplex.  See  Am¬ 
monia  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  Glauberi.  See  Hydrochloric. 

Spiritus  salis  marini.  See  Hydrochloric. 

Spiritus  vini  rectificatus.  See  Alkohol. 

Spiritus  vini  tencior.  Proof  spirit,  which 
is  about  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is  much 
employed  for  preparing  tinctures  of  resinous 
juices,  barks,  roots,  &c. 

Spiritus  vitrioli.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.  See  Spiritus  cetheris 
sulphurici. 

Spiritus  vitrioli  tenuis.  See  Acidum  sulphu- 
ricum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  volatilis feetidus.  See  Spiritus  ammo¬ 
nia  fcctidus. 

Spi  p.oid  canal.  The  Aquceductus  Fallopii  is 
so  named  by  Chaussier. 

SPISSAME'NTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  :  from 
spisso,  to  thicken.)  A  substance  put  into  oils 
and  ointments  to  make  them  thick. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Ilamoptysis. 

SP L  A'  N  C  H  N I C.  (  Splanchnicus  ;  from 
aTrSoryxyov,  an  entrail.)  Belonging  to  the  en¬ 
trails. 

Splanchnic  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  great 
intercostal  nerve.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY-  ( Splanchnologia, 

1.  ;  from  <Jir\ayxyov,  an  entrail,  and  Acryor, 
a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

SPLEEN.  ( Splen,  enis.  m.  SirArjE.)  Lien. 
The  spleen  or  milt  is  a  spongy  viscus  of  a  livid 
colour,  and  so  variable  in  form,  situation,  and 
magnitude,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  either. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  normal  condition,  it  is 
always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
false  ribs.  Its  circumference  is  oblong  and 
round,  resembling  an  oval  figure.  It  is  larger, 
to  speak  generally,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  smaller  when  it  is  compressed,  or  evacuated 
by  a  full  stomach. 
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It  should  particularly  be  remembered  of  this 
viscus,  that  it  is  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and 
concave  internally  :  also,  that  it  has  an  excava¬ 
tion,  into  which  vessels  are  inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  parts  :  — 
1.  With  the  stomach,  by  a  ligament  and  short 
vessels.  2.  With  the  omentum,  and  the  left 
kidney.  3.  With  the  diaphragm,  by  a  portion 
of  the  peritonamm.  4.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  pancreas,  by  vessels.  5.  With  the  colon,  by 
a  ligament. 

In  man,  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one  simple, 
firm  membrane,  arising  from  the  peritonaeum, 
which  adheres  to  the  spleen  very  firmly,  by  the 
intervention  of  cellular  structure. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  spleen  is,  by 
some  anatomists,  considered  as  cellular,  the  cells 
communicating  with  each  other  and  with  the 
branches  of  the  splenic  vein  :  others  deny  the 
existence  of  true  cells  in  the  spleen.  The  mass 
of  the  spleen  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  reddish  brown  granules  ;  though  the 
red  substance  contains  very  small  whitish  bodies, 
first  observed  by  Morgagni.  They  are  distinct 
in  some  of  the  inferior  animals;  but,  in  the 
human  subject,  their  existence  is  asserted  by 
some  anatomists  and  denied  by  others. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic 
artery,  coming  Trom  the  coeliac  artery,  which, 
considering  the  size  of  the  spleen,  is  much 
larger  than  is  requisite  for  the  mere  nutrition  of 
it.  This  goes  by  serpentine  movements,  out  of 
its  course,  over  the  pancreas,  and  behind  the 
stomach,  and,  after  having  given  off  branches  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave 
surface  of  the  spleen.  It  is  afterwards  divided 
into  smaller  branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  others  yet  smaller,  delivering  their  blood 
immediately  to  the  veins,  but  emitting  it  no¬ 
where  else.  The  veins,  at  length,  come  together 
into  one,  called  the  splenic  vein  ;  and  having 
received  the  larger  coronary  vein  of  the  stomach, 
besides  others,  it  constitutes  the  left  principal 
branch  of  the  vena  portte. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ;  they 
surround  the  arteries  with  their  branches;  they 
come  from  a  particular  plexus,  which  is  formed 
of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and 
the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  human  spleen. 

The  use  of  the  spleen  has  not  hitherto  been 
determined.  We  merely  know,  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miiller,  that  its  importance  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  is  not  great :  the  experiments  of  nume¬ 
rous  observers  have  shown  that  it  may  be  extir¬ 
pated  without  any  remarkable  ill  consequence. 
Dupuytren  observed  increased  voracity  in  dogs 
after  the  operation  ;  Mayer  states  that  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  become  enlarged,  but  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  constant  effect.  It  has  by  others 
been  said  t hat  the  secretion  of  urine  becomes 
more  abundant,  but  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
deny  that  such  is  always  the  case.  Mead  and 
Mayer  had  noticed  signs  of  imperfect  digestion 
after  the  removal  of  the  spleen  ;  and  some 
writers  have  stated  that  the  bile  becomes  very 
bitter  and  dark-coloured,  both  of  which  the 
Heidelberg  professors  likewise  deny  to  be  con- 
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stant  phenomena.  The  refutation  of  the  hypo¬ 
theses  proposed  to  explain  the  use  of  the  spleen 
will  not  occupy  us  long  ;  for  they  either  rest  on 
wholly  incorrect  premises,  or  they  are  such  as 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 

All  the  theories  which  regard  the  spleen  as 
essentially  connected  in  its  function  with  the 
liver,  can  be  shown  to  he  fallacious.  Doellingcr 
.  supposes  the  spleen  to  he  formed  merely  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  to  be  the  fellow  of  the  liver, 
—  the  rudimentary  liver,  as  it  were,  of  the  left 
side.  But  the  liver  is  originally  symmetrical ; 
and  the  spleen  is,  as  we  have  already  described, 
developed  in  the  middle  line.  No  greater  value 
can  be  accorded  to  the  circumstance  that  splenic 
veins  join  the  vena  porta;,  and  to  the  hypothesis, 
thence  deduced,  that  the  spleen  prepares  the 
blood  for  the  secretion  of  the  bile  ;  for  in  this 
respect  it  does  not  differ  from  all  the  chylopoetic 
viscera,  nor  even  from  the  inferior  extremities  in 
the  lower  vertebrata,  and  the  generative  organs 
and  air-bladder  of  fishes. 

Some  physiologists  imagine,  without  any 
reason,  that  the  spleen  may  exert  a  de-oxidising 
effect  on  the  blood  ;  others,  again,  believe  that  it 
favours  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  because 
it  receives  less  blood  (?)  at  the  time  that  the 
stomach  is  full ;  while  others,  as  Lieutaud  and 
Moreschi,  regard  it  as  a  reservoir  of  blood  for 
the  stomach,  supposing  that  the  stomach  when 
distended  with  food  may  attract  more  blood  to 
itself,  or  may  press  on  the  splenic  artery  so  as 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  at  that 
time  to  the  spleen.  Dobson’s  hypothesis  is  very 
similar:  he  stated  that  he  has  found  the  spleen 
to  have  its  maximum  volume  at  the  time  when 
the  process  of  chymification  is  at  an  end, — 
namely,  five  hours  after  food  is  taken  ;  and  to 
be  small  and  contain  little  blood  seven  hours 
later,  no  food  having  been  taken  in  the  interval: 
he  hence  inferred  that  the  spleen  is  the  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which 
the  system  acquires  from  the  food,  and  which 
cannot,  without  danger,  be  admitted  into  the 
blood  vessels  generally  ;  and  that  it  regains  its 
previous  dimensions  after  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  fluid  has  been  reduced  by  secretion. 
The  premises  of  this  theory  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  sufficiently  proved.  Dobson  repeated 
Magendie’s  experiment  of  injecting  fluids  into 
the  veins  of  an  animal,  and,  he  says,  with  the 
same  result  with  regard  to  the  spleen,  namely, 
the  increase  of  its  size. 

The  assertion  of  Defermon,  that,  when  cer¬ 
tain  substances  are  taken  into  the  system,  the 
spleen  undergoes  changes  in  volume,  —  that  it 
becomes  smaller  under  the  influence  of  strych¬ 
nine,  camphor,  and  muriate  of  morphia,  — 
appears  to  me  likewise  to  require  confirmation. 
Sir  E.  Home,  resting  on  the  statement  that  the 
spleen  increases  in  size  after  fluids  are  taken  into 
the  stomach,  imagined  that  the  fluids  found  their 
way  by  some  unknown  canals  from  the  stomach 
to  the  spleen,  and  thence  to  the  kidneys  ;  but 
he  afterwards  renounced  this  idea.  lhe  1  unc¬ 
tion  of  the  spleen  probably  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  change,  of  which  the  nature  is 
unknown,  in  the  blood  which  circulates  through 
its  tissue,  and  in  thus  contributing  to  the  process 
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of  sanguification  ;  or  in  the  secretion  of  a  lymph 
of  peculiar  nature,  which,  being  mixed  with  the 
contents  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  system 
coming  from  other  parts,  tends  to  perfect  the 
formation  of  the  chyle.  There  are  no  other 
ways  than  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  by  which 
any  animal  matter,  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
spleen,  can  he  conveyed  away  from  it.  Tiede- 
rnann  believes  that  the  lymphatics  perform  this 
office;  but  whether  he  is  correct  or  not  is  quite 
uncertain,  and  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
the  animal  matter  is  supposed  to  undergo  is  still 
less  known. 

The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  according  to 
fiedemann  and  Gmelin,  docs  not  differ  from 
other  venous  blood ;  they  saw  it  coagulate  like 
the  blood  of  other  organs.  The  older  physio¬ 
logists,  and  more  recently  Autenrieth,  maintain, 
however,  that  the  blood  has  peculiar  characters. 
Schultz,  too,  found  the  blood  of  the  vena  port® 
of  a  darker  blacker  tint  than  other  venous  blood  ; 
and  the  dark  colour  was  most  evident  in  animals 
which  were  fasting.  Neither  neutral  salts  nor 
the  action  of  the  air  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
it  of  a  brighter  red  colour;  its  coagulum  was 
less  firm  than  that  of  other  blood,  and  it  con¬ 
tained  less  fibrine  and  albumen,  but  more  fatty 
matter. 

Mr.  Ilewson  supposed  that  it  was  the  office 
of  the  spleen,  as  well  as  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  thymus  body,  to  secrete  from  arterial  blood 
a  fluid  which,  mixed  with  lymph,  should  give 
rise  to  red  blood  particles.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  true,  for  the  red  particles  are  formed 
equally  well  after  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen. 
The  reddish  colour  of  the  lymph  of  the  spleen, 
observed  by  Ilewson,  Tiedemann,  and  Foh- 
mann,  is  not  constant. 

Mayer  has  asserted  that  the  spleen  is  repro¬ 
duced  after  extirpation.  lie  says,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  he  has  found  in  ruminating 
animals,  in  the  place  of  the  spleen,  a  body  of 
the  size  of  a  lymphatic  gland  :  this  would  be 
an  interesting  fact  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
proved;  but  that  is  scarcely  possible,  for  ani¬ 
mals  often  have  small  accessory  spleens  (splen- 
culi),  and  in  the  operation  of  extirpation  a 
small  portion  of  the  organ  might  be  left  behind 
in  the  body.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the 
bunches  of  white  corpuscules,  above  described, 
might  aid  in  determining  whether  any  substance 
be  spleen  or  not.  —  Muller's  Physiology,  Paly’s 
translation. 

Spleen  wort.  Sue  Asplenium. 

SPLENA'LGIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  UTrA'iji', 
the  spleen,  and  aXyos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the 
spleen  or  its  region. 

SPLE  NETIC.  ( Splcncticus ;  from  <nr\r)v, 
the  spleen. )  Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

SPLENI'TIS.  (is,  iilis.  f.  ;  from 
the  spleen.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen.  Cha¬ 
racterised  by  fever,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  increased  by 
pressure.  This  disease,  according  to  Juncker, 
comes  on  with  a  remarkable  shivering,  succeeded 
by  a  most  intense  heat,  and  very  great  thirst ;  a 
pain  and  tumour  are  perceived  in  the  left  hypo- 
cliondrium,  and  the  paroxysms  for  the  most 
part  assume  a  quartan  form  ;  when  the  patients 
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oppose  themselves  for  a  little  to  the  free  air, 
their  extremities  immediately  grow  very  cold. 
If  an  haemorrhage  happen,  the  blood  flows  out 
of  the  left  nostril.  The  other  symptoms  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  hepatitis.  Like  the 
liver,  the  spleen  is  also  subject  to  a  chronic 
inflammation,  which  often  happens  after  agues, 
(Uid  is  called  the  ague  cake,  though  that  name 
is  also  frequently  given  to  a  scirrhous  tumour 
mf  the  liver  succeeding  intermittents.  The 
causes  of  this  disease  are,  in  general,  the  same 
with  those  of  other  inflammatory  disorders;  but 
those  which  determine  the  inflammation  to  that 
particular  part  more  than  another  are  very  much 
unknown.  It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  plethoric 
sind  sanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than  others. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  splenitis,  we  must 
‘follow  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  by  general  and 
topical  bleedings,  by  purging  frequently,  and  by 
.the  application  of  blisters  near  the  part  affected. 
Ilf  it  should  terminate  in  suppuration,  we  must 
(endeavour  to  discharge  the  pus  externally,  by 
-fomentations  or  poultices.  When  the  organ  is 
in  an  enlarged  scirrhous  state,  mercury  may  be 
•successful  in  preventing  its  farther  progress,  or 
even  producing  a  diminution  of  the  part;  but 
:proper  caution  is  required  in  the  use  of  it,  lest 
;the  remedy  do  more  harm  than  the  disease. 

Spi.e'nium.  Spleen-wort.  See  Asplenium. 

SPLE'NIUS.  (us,  ii.  m.  ;  from  oirKrjv, 
the  spleen  :  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in 
•shape  to  the  spleen  ;  or,  according  to  some,  it 
derives  its  name  from  splenium,  a  ferula,  or 
•splint,  which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a 
fractured  bone.)  Splenitis  capitus,  and  Splenius 
colli,  of  Albinus.  The  splenius  is  a  flat,  broad, 
and  oblong  muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  and  obliquely  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  back  of  the  ear  and  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 

It  arises,  tendinous,  from  the  four  or  five 
•  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  verte¬ 
bra;;  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  last  of  the 
neck  ;  and  tendinous  from  the  ligamentum 
-  colli ;  or,  rather,  the  tendons  of  the  two  splenii 
unite  here  inseparably;  but  about  the  second 
or  third  vertebra  of  the  neck  they  recede  from 
:each  other,  so  that  part  of  the  coinplexus  may 
be  seen. 

It  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons,  into 
:  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two  first  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  sending  oil’  some  few  fibres  to  the 
; complexus  and  levator  scapula;;  tendinous  and 
'  fleshy  into  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  into  a  ridge  on  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  of  that 
process. 

This  muscle  may  be  easily  separated  into  two 
parts.  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  were  aware  of 
this;  Winslow  has  distinguished  them  into  the 
l  superior  and  inferior  portions ;  and  Albinus  has 
described  them  as  two  distinct  muscles,  calling 
i  that  part  which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
process  and  os  occipitis,  splenius  capitis,  and  that 
1  which  is  inserted  into  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
splenius  colli.  We  have  here  followed  Douglas, 
and  the  generality  of  writers,  in  describing  these 
two  portions  as  one  muscle,  especially  as  they 
are  intimately  united  near  their  origin. 


When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws  the 
head  and  upper  vertebra;  of  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards  ;  when  both  act,  they  pull  the  head 
directly  backwards. 

Splenius  capitis.  See  Splenius. 

Splenius  colli.  See  Splenius. 

Splenoce'le.  (From  the  spleen,  and 

Kr\\r\,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  ot  the  spleen. 

SPLINT.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  tin,  or 
strong  pasteboard,  employed  for  preventing  the 
ends  of  broken  bones  from  moving,  so  as  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  process  by  which  fractures  unite. 

Splint  bone.  The  fibula  is  so  called. 

SPLIT-CLOTII.  Scissum linteum.  A  band¬ 
age  which  consists  of  a  central  portion  and  six 
or  eight  tails.  It  is  used  principally  for  the 
head. 

SPO'DIUM.  (wit,  ii.  n.  SvroSiop. )  The 
spodium,  of  Dioscorides  and  of  Galen  arc  now 
not  known  in  the  shops.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  burning  cadmia  alone  in  the 
furnace;  for,  having  thrown  it  in  small  pieces 
into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
they  blow  the  most  fine  and  subtle  parts  against 
the  roof  of  the  furnace;  and  what  was  reflected 
from  thence  was  called  spodium.  It  differed 
from  the  pompholyx  in  not  being  so  pure,  and 
in  being  more  heavy.  Pliny  distinguishes 
several  kinds  of  it,  as  that  of  copper,  silver,  gold, 
and  lead. 

Spodium  abaisir.  Burnt  ashes.  Metallic 
calces,  and  a  composition  of  white  lead  and  oil. 

Spodium  arabijm.  Burnt  ivory,  or  ivory 
black. 

Spodium  giizecorum.  The  white  dung  of 
dogs  ;  called  also,  Album  grcecum. 

Spoi.ia'rium.  A  private  room  at  the  baths. 

SPOND  Y'LIUM.  (uni,  ii,  n.  ;  from  airov- 
5i i\os,  a  vertebra :  so  named  from  the  shape  of 
its  root,  or  probably  because  it  was  used  against 
the  bite  of  a  serpent  called  anai/SuPis.)  See 
Heracleum  spondylium. 

SPOND  YLUS.  («i,  i.  m.  27rop8t/Aoi, 
a  vertebra.)  The  spine  or  back-bone. 

Sponge  tent.  See  Spongia  prceparata. 

SPO'NGI  A.  (a,  ce.  f.  tZivoyyos ;  cnroyyic.,) 
Sponge.  A  genus  of  marine  productions,  the 
nature  of  which  is  considered  doubtful.  It  is 
a  soft,  light,  very  porous  and  compressible  sub¬ 
stance,  readily  imbibing  water,  and  distending 
thereby.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production,  but  is 
now  classed  among  the  zoophytes.  It  contains 
iodine.  Burnt  sponge  was  some  years  since  in 
great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  bronchocele, 
and  scrofulous  complaints.  Any  efficacy  which 
it  may  possess  must  be  owing  to  the  iodine  it 
contains.  Sponge-tents  are  employed  by  sur¬ 
geons  to  dilate  fistulous  ulcers,  the.  Spongia 
officinalis  is  the  species  in  ordinary  use. 

Spongia  pr.epahata.  Prepared  sponge. 
Sponge-tent.  This  is  formed  by  dipping  pieces 
of  sponge  in  hot  melted  emplastrutn  eerie  com¬ 
position,  and  pressing  them  between  two  iron 
plates.  As  soon  as  cold,  the  substance  thus 
formed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any  shape. 
It  was  formerly  used  for  dilating  small  <men- 
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ings,  for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  as,  when 
the  wax  melted,  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge 
made  it  expand  and  distend  the  opening  in 
which  it  had  been  put. 

Spongia  usta.  Burnt  sponge.  Cut  the  sponge 
into  pieces,  and  beat  it,  that  any  extraneous 
matters  may  be  separated  ;  then  burn  it  in  a 
close  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes  black  and 
friable  ;  lastly,  rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
This  preparation  is  exhibited  with  bark  in  the 
cure  of  scrofulous  complaints,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  a  lozenge,  which  has  been  known  to 
cure  the  bronchocele  in  many  instances.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  iodine.  The  dose  is  from 
a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Sponciosa  ossa.  Ossa  tu.rbin.ata  inferiora. 
Ossa  convoluta.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the 
under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose  :  they  are  of 
a  triangular  form  and  spongy  appearance,  re¬ 
sembling  the  os  spongiosum  superius :  exter¬ 
nally  they  are  convex  ;  internally  they  are 
concave  ;  the  convexity  is  placed  towards  the 
septum  nasi,  and  the  concavity  outwards.  The 
under  edge  of  each  bone  is  placed  horizontally 
near  the  outer  part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a 
sharp  point  behind.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
bone  are  two  processes,  the  anterior  of  which 
ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  lachrymal  groove, 
and  the  posterior  descends  and  forms  a  hook  to 
make  part  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os  maxillare,  os 
palati,  and  os  unguis,  by  a  distinct  suture  in  the 
young  subject;  but  in  the  adult,  by  a  concre¬ 
tion  of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a  large  surface 
for  extending  the  organ  of  smell,  by  allowing 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  be  expanded,  upon 
which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  dispersed. 

In  the  foetus  these  bones  are  almost  complete. 

Spongiosum  os.  1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 

2.  See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

SPONGY.  Spongiosus.  Applied  very  ge¬ 
nerally  to  express  a  texture  resembling  that  of 
a  sponge. 

Sponcoudes.  (S,iroyyoeibi)S ;  from  airoyyos, 
a  sponge,  and  eiSos,  forma,  shape  :  so  called 
because  it  is  porous,  like  a  sponge  or  sieve.) 
See  Ethmoid  bone. 

SPORADIC.  ( Sporadlicus ;  from  aireipw, 
to  sow.)  Diseases  which  are  not  epidemic,  but 
occur  here  and  there  from  causes  affecting  only 
the  individual,  are  called  sporadic  diseases. 

Spotted  lungwort.  See  Pulmonaria. 

Sprain.  See  Subluxatio. 

Sprat.  See  Clupea  spraltus. 

Spreading.  See  Diffusus. 

Sphrongidium.  See  Columnula. 

SPRUCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of  fir. 
See  Pinus  abics. 

2.  A  fermented  liciuor,  called  spruce-beer, 
prepared  from  the  spruce  fir.  From  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  it  is  found  a 
useful  antiscorbutic. 

Spur.  See  Calcar. 

Spurge :flax.  See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Spurge -laurel.  See  Daphne  laureola. 

Spurge-olive.  See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Spurious.  See  Nolhus. 

Spurred.  See  Calcaratus. 
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Spulamen.  See  Sputum. 

SPU'TUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from  spuo,  to 
spit.)  Spulamen.  Saliva.  That  which  is  cast  i; 
out  of  the  mouth  merely  by  spitting  or  hawk-  1 
ing,  as  the  spittle,  is  properly  the  sputum  :  but  it  ;L 
applies  also  to  expectorated  matter,  or  that  which  1 1 
comes  from  within  the  chest  and  is  spit  out.  For  'I 
the  varieties  of  sputa,  see  the  Supplement. 

SQUA'MA.  (a,  ec.  f. )  A  scale.  Anopake  L 
and  thickened  lamina  of  the  cuticle.  See  Scale.  II 

Squamae.  An  order  of  cutaneous  diseases  Ij 
in  Dr.  YVillan’s  arrangement.  Scaly  diseases  l  g 
are  commonly  produced  by  some  degree  of  in-  ) 
Hammation  of  the  true  skin,  over  which  they  g  J 
are  formed  ;  but  occasionally,  as  in  the  slighter  ) 
forms  of  pityriasis,  the  cuticle  alone,  or  with  j  / 
the  rete  mucosum,  appears  to  be  in  a  morbid  t  u 
condition.  If  the  definition  be  carefully  at-  I 
tended  to,  scales  will  not  be  confounded  with  |  r 
the  scabs  succeeding  confluent  pustules  and  i 
vesicles,  or  superficial  ulcerations.  The  four  1 1 
genera  of  scaly  diseases  are,  Lepra,  Psoriasis,  |i 
Pityriasis,  and  Ichthyosis. 

SQUAMA'RIA.  (  From  squama,  a  scale:  )  i 
so  called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great  i  j 
tooth-wort,  or  Plumbago  europcea. 

SQUAMA'TUS.  Scaly  :  applied  to  the  I  t 
nectary  of  the  Ranuncidus  genus,  &c.  See  JVec-  i  1 
tarium. 

SQUA'MOUS.  (  Squamosus ;  from  squama,  I 
a  scale  :  because  the  bones  lie  over  each  other  I  a 
like  scales. )  Scaly. 

Squamous  sutuke.  The  suture  which  unites  in 
the  sqamose  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with  •  ' 
the  parietal. 

SQUARRO'SUS.  (From  squarra,  rough.)  •  a 
Squarrose  :  rough,  scabby,  scurfy,  scaly.  Ap-  f  J 
plied  to  plants,  &c.  ;  as  Juncus  squarrosus. 

Squill.  See  Sci/la. 

Squilla.  See  Scilla. 

Squills,  vinegar  of.  See  Acetum  scilhr. 

Squina'nthus.  (  From  squinanthia,  the  quinsy :  It  I 
so  named  from  its  uses  in  the  quinsy.)  Seel 
Andropogan  scheenanthus. 

Squinting.  See  Strabismus. 

Squiiie’s  elixir. 

STA'CH  Y  S.  (ys,  yos.  m.  i'Tctxur,  a  spike:  Id 
so  named  from  its  spicated  stalk  and  seed.)  1  M 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin-  i  i 
ntean  system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gym-  i  Y 
nospermia. 

2.  Some  species  of  wild  sage,  and  horehound,  a 
nettle,  &c.  were  formerly  so  called. 

Stachysfietida.  See  Ballote  nigra. 

Stack  vs  talustris.  Clown’s  woundwort  wb 
or  all-heal.  Fallen  into  disuse. 

STA'C'TE.  (e,  es.  and  a,  ir.  f.  SraKrrj ;  |w 
from  OTctfa’,  to  distil  )  1.  That  kind  of  myrrh  III 

which  distils  or  falls  in  drops  from  the  trees. 

2.  A  more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than  what  is  l  ill 
commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  ;  whence  in  >t 
Scribonius  Largus,  Paul  us  /Egineta,  and  some  l i» 
others,  we  meet  with  a  collyrium,  and  several  1  > 
other  forms,  wherein  this  was  the  chief  ingre-1  tj 
dient,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stactica . 

Sta'cticon.  Instillation  ;  also  an  eye-water.  1 

Staff.  A  grooved  steel  instrument  intro-)1 
duecd  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  .  I  d 
guide  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  M 
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Sta'gma.  (From  ara^u,  to  distil.)  1.  Any 
distilled  liquor. 

2.  The  vitriolic  acid. 

STAIILIANS.  The  followers  of  George 
lErnest  Stahl,  an  eminent  chemist  and  physiolo¬ 
gist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Stahlians 
mre  called  also  Animists,  and  their  school  is  called 
the  Dynamic  school.  See  Animists,  Dynamic 
school,  and  Life. 

STALAGMI'TIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  erra- 
Xayyos,  a  dropping,  or  distillation,  because  the 
jgurn  which  it  yields  escapes  in  that  manner.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Poly- 
gamia ;  Order,  Moncecia. 

Stalagmitis  cambogioi'bes.  This  and  se¬ 
veral  other  species  of  stalagmitis  yield  a  kind 
of  gamboge:  the  true  gamboge,  however,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Garcinia  cambogia.  See 
.Cambogia  in  the  Supplement. 

STALA'GMUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  araXa^oi, 
to  distil.)  Distillation. 

Stalk.  See  Scapus. 

Sta'lticus.  (From  oreAA&i,  to  contract.) 
Healing  :  applied  to  medicines  which  were 
supposed  to  have  that  power. 

STAMEN,  (en,  inis,  n.)  The  male  genital 
organ  of  plants,  found  generally  within  the  corol¬ 
la,  near  the  pistil.  Stamens  were  formerly  called 
chives.  They  are  various  in  number  in  different 
(flowers,  from  one  to  some  hundreds.  This 
organ  is  essential  to  a  plant,  no  one  having  yet 
been  discovered,  after  the  most  careful  research, 
that  is  destitute  of  it,  either  in  the  same  flower 
with  the  pistils,  or  a  separate  one  of  the  same 
species. 

A  stamen  consists  of  three  parts  :  — 

1.  The  filament,  the  part  which  supports  the 
•anther. 

2.  The  anther,  placed  on  the  filament,  and 
the  most  essential  part  of  all. 

3.  The  pollen,  or  powder  adhering  to  the 
anther. 

II.  Stamina.  In  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
applied  to  the  degree  of  strength  and  vigour  in 
the  constitution. 

Sta'minal.  Staminalis.  Relating  to  the 
stamen. 

ST  AMINI' FEROUS.  Staminiferus.  Sta¬ 
men-bearing  :  applied  to  such  flowers  and  florets 
as  contain  one  or  more  stamens  and  no  pistils. 
They  are  necessarily  barren  flowers. 

Stammering.  Sec  Bleesitas. 

Standard.  See  Vexillum. 

St  an. ni  ruLvis.  Tin,  finely  divided,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  internally  as  a  vermifuge  :  it  acts  me¬ 
chanically,  and  the  fine  filings  are  more  effectual 
than  the  powder. 

Stannic  acid.  Acidum stannicum.  ( Stanni - 
evs;  from  stannum,  tin.)  A  name  which  has 
been  given  to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  because  it  is 
soluble  in  alkalis. 

Sta'nnum.  (urn,  i.  n.  )  Sec  Tin. 

Stapedis  musculus.  See  Stapedius. 

STAPE'DIUS.  ( From  stapes,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear. )  Musculus  stapes,  of  Cowper ; 
and  pyramidaLstapcdien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  internal  ear.  See  Aims. 

SIA'PES.  (es,  edis.  m.  ;  in  quo  pes  slat, 
a  stirrup.)  A  bone  of  the  internal  ear,  so 
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called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  stirrup.  See 

Anris. 

Sta'phis.  (is,  idis.  f.  'S.Tatpis.)  A  grape, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  whence,  from  their  like¬ 
ness  thereunto,  it  is  applied  to  many  other 
things,  especially  the  glands  of  the  body,  whether 
in  a  natural  or  diseased  state. 

Staphisa'gria.  (a,  ee.  f.  Hratpis  aypia, 
wild  vine:  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  vine.)  See  Delphinium  staphi- 
sagria. 

STA'PHYLE.  (SracpuAij,  a  grape  or  raisin  : 
so  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
uvula. 

Sta  phyli'nos.  '2.Tai\>n\ivos.  A  Greek  name 
of  the  wild  carrot. 

STAPH YLENUS.  (From  oraipv Xtj,  the 
uvula.)  Applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  parts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  uvula. 

Staphylinus  externus.  See  Circumflexus. 

STAPHYLO'MA.  (a,  at.is.  n.  ;  from  ara- 
<pv\t],  a  grape  :  so  named  from  its  being  thought 
to  resemble  a  grape.)  A  disease  of  the  eyeball, 
in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural  trans¬ 
parency,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and 
successively  even  projects  beyond  the  eyelids, 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl- 
coloured  tumour,  which  is  sometimes  smooth, 
sometimes  uneven,  and  is  attended  with  a  total 
loss  of  sight.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  ef¬ 
fusion  of  thick  humour  between  the  Iamellat  of 
the  cornea,  so  that  the  internal  and  external 
superficies  of  the  cornea  very  much  protuberates. 
The  remote  causes  are,  an  habitual  ophthalmia, 
contusions,  and  frequently  a  deposition  of  the 
variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox. 

This  disease  sometimes  occupies  the  whole 
transparent  cornea  ;  the  opake  cornea  projects, 
and,  if  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  increasing  in 
magnitude,  it  has  been  known  to  push  out  and 
invert  the  lower  eyelid ;  and  sometimes  the 
morbid  cornea  is  so  elongated  as  to  lie  on  the 
cheek  :  in  these  instances,  there  are  generally 
collections  of  pus  or  some  analogous  fluid. 

Staphyloma  requires  the  aid  of  surgery  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  adventitious  growths,  or  collections 
of  fluids,  and  the  use  of  detergent  lotions  and 
such  caustic  application  as  can  be  with  safety 
used. 

Stapliylosis.  See  Staphyloma. 

Star  grass.  See  Aletris  farinosa. 

Star-like.  See  Stellatus. 

Star-shoot.  See  Tremella  nostoc. 

Star-thistle.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Starch.  See  Amylum. 

Starkey’s  pills.  The  same  as  Matthews's 
pills. 

Starkey’s  soap.  See  Sapo  terebinthince. 

STA'TICE.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  ararfui,  to 
stop  :  so  named  from  its  supposed  property  of 
restraining  fluxes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Pentagynia.  The  herb  sea-thrift. 

Statice  caroi.iniana.  Marsh  rosemary.  A 
plant  used  in  the  United  States  as  an  astringent 
in  dysentery,  and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throats. 

Statice  limonium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sea-thrift.  Sea-lavender,  or  red  behen. 

4  I 
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Behen  rubrum.  Limonium.  Limonium  via- 
jus.  Behen.  The  roots  possess  astringent  and 
strengthening  qualities,  but  not  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  degree. 

Stationa'ria  febris.  A  stationary  fever. 
So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers  which  happen 
when  there  are  certain  general  constitutions  of 
the  years,  which  owe  their  origin  neither  to  heat, 
cold,  dryness,  nor  moisture,  but  rather  depend 
on  a  certain  secret  and  inexplicable  alteration 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  the  air  be¬ 
comes  impregnated  with  such  kinds  of  effluvia 
as  subject  the  body  to  particular  distempers,  so 
long  as  that  kind  of  constitution  prevails,  which, 
after  a  certain  course  of  years,  declines  and  gives 
way  to  another. 

Stavesacre.  See  Delphinium. 

STE'AllINE.  (From  a reap,  fat.)  See 
Adeps. 

Stearoptene.  Stearoptenum.  A  name  given 
by  Herberger  to  the  concrete  portion,  or  cam¬ 
phor  of  volatile  oils.  The  term  is  altogether  ill- 
formed,  for  the  genitive  of  areap  is  arcaros ; 
and  irryvos  does  not  mean  volatile  in  the  sense 
here  intended,  but  flying  like  a  bird. 

Steatoce'i.e.  (e,  es.  f. ;  from  areap,  fat, 
and  icyAy,  a  tumour.)  A  fatty  tumour  of  the 
scrotum. 

STEATO'M  A.  ( a ,  atis.  n.  ;  from  areap, 
fat.)  An  encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of 
which  are  of  a  fatty  consistence. 

STEEL.  Chalybs.  The  best,  hardest,  fin¬ 
est,  and  closest  grained  iron,  combined  with 
carbon  by  a  particular  process. 

Steer's  opodeldoc.  See  Opodeldoc,  Steer's. 

STE'LLA.  (ct,  te.  f.  ;  from  areAAcc,  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  star. )  A  bandage  with  many  crossings 
like  a  star. 

STELLA'RI A.  (a,  f.  ;  from  Stella,  a 
star :  so  named  from  the  star-like  appearance 
of  its  flowers. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Trigynia.  Stich- 
wort. 

Stella'tje.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linmvus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  stellate  leaves,  and 
quadrifid  corollae  :  mostly  tetrandrous ;  as  Ga¬ 
lium,  Asperula,  Rubia  tinclorum,  &c. 

STELLA'  FUS.  ( From  Stella,  a  star. )  Stel¬ 
late:  star-like.  Applied  to  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  ;  as  the  nectary  of  the  Stapelia,  &c. 

Stelochites.  See  Osteocolla. 

Stem.  See  Caulis,  and  Stipes. 

Stem-leaves.  See  Caulinus. 

STE'MA.  (From  arypt,  to  stand.)  The 
penis. 

Stemless.  See  A  caulis. 

Stemless  milk-vetch.  See  Astragalus  excapus. 

Stenonis  Ductus.  See  Ductus  stenonis. 

Stenotiio'rax.  (ri.r,  acis .  m.  ;  from  arevos, 
narrow,  and  dcepa|,  the  chest.)  One  who  has  a 
narrow  chest. 

STERCU'LI  A.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Class  Mnnodelphia ;  and  Order  Polyandria. 

Stkrcui.ia  urens.  This  plant  affords  the 
Bassora  gum.  See  Bassora  gum. 

STERILITY.  ( Sterilitas ,  atis.  f.  ;  from 
areflus. )  I.  In  Physiology  and  Pathology,  ste¬ 
rility  is  the  want  of  power  to  get  or  bear  a 


child  :  hence  it  applies  to  both  the  male  and 
female. 

1.  Female  sterility  is  an  inability  to  conceive 
offspring,  —  an  imperfection  or  abolition  of  the 
conceptive  power.  In  many  instances  this  is  a 
direct  imbecility  or  want  of  tone,  rather  than  a 
want  of  desire  ;  and  the  common  causes  are,  a 
life  of  intemperance  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
of  inordinate  indulgence  in  sexual  pleasures,  a 
long  continuance  of  the  whites,  or  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  generative  organs.  It  has  also 
been  occasioned  by  injuries  done  to  the  loins  or 
hypogastric  region,  and  by  over  exertion  in 
walking.  The  plan  of  treatment  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  is  similar  to  that  recommended 
against  sterility  in  males  caused  by  debility. 
Barrenness  in  females  is  often  caused  by 


organic  derangement  or  structural  defect,  bothj 
natural  and  accidental.  This  may  be  of  vari-; 
ous  kinds;  for  the  vagina  may  be  imperforate,! 


and  prohibit  not  only  all  intromission  of  semen, 
but  an  entrance  of  the  penis  itself.  The  ovariaj 


may  be  defective,  or  even  altogether  wanting,] 
or  not  duly  developed,  or  destitute  of  ovula  ;] 


or  the  fimbriae  may  be  defective,  and  incapable] 
of  grasping  the  ovum  ;  or  the  Fallopian  tube) 
may  be  obstructed,  or  impervious,  or  wantin 
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in  all  which  cases  barrenness  must  necessarily] 
ensue.  These,  however,  are  rare  instances. 

Barrenness  is  more  frequently  caused  by 
manifest  retention,  irregularity,  or  profusion  ol| 
the  menstrual  secretion,  producing  the  sym-| 
ptoms  of  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea,  or  menor-j 
rhagia,  which  requires  that  the  diseased  state  o 
the  organs  that  form  its  seat  should  be  removed 
But  there  must  also  be  a  healthy  degree  of  tom 
and  energy  in  the  conceptive  organs,  as  well  a' 
of  ease  and  quiet,  in  order  that  they  should 
prove  fruitful ;  and  hence,  whenever  the  men 
strual  flux  is  more  frequently  repeated  than  it. 
natural  course,  or  is  thrown  forth,  even  at  it  i 
proper  time,  in  great  profusion,  and,  as  is  gene 
rally  the  case,  intermixed  with  genuine  blood 
there  is  as  little  chance  of  conception  as  in  dii 
ficult  menstruation.  The  organs  are  too  debili 
tated  for  the  new  process;  and  not  unfrequentl 
there  is  as  little  desire  as  there  is  elasticity 
The  cure  of  barrenness,  under  such  circurn 
stances,  must  depend  on  the  cure  of  the  pat 
ticular  kind  of  morbid  affection  that  operate 
at  the  time,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  dis 
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ease. 

Personal  aversion,  or  want  of  appetency!  >q 
also  prohibit  conception,  though  it  is  not  altd  (M 
gether  impossible  that  impregnation  should  tall  a 
place  from  violence,  rude  or  brutal  fore)  1 
Wherever  there  is  a  personal  aversion,  a  coldnes]  os 
or  reserve,  instead  of  an  appetency  and  pleasur]  t 
—  an  irrespondence  in  the  feelings  of  the  fema]  >i 
to  those  of  the  male,  there  is  as  little  reason  t)  •> 
hope  for  a  parturient  issue.  There  must  be  r]  V 
orgastic  shock  or  percussion  sufficient  to  slur;  t 
oil'  an  ovulum  from  its  bed,  and  to  urge  tlj  a 
fine  and  irritable  fimbria:  of  the  Fallopian  tulj  ii 
to  lay  hold  of  it  in  the  ovarium,  and  grasp  | 
tight,  by  which  alone  a  communication  can  I 
opened  between  this  last  organ  and  the  ovariui 
or  the  seed  cannot  reach  home  to  its  prop  i 
soil,  and  produce  a  harvest. 
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2.  Male  sterility  is  an  inability  to  beget  off¬ 
spring.  It  is  caused  either  by  impotency,  or 
by  seminal  misemission,  or  by  copulative  incon¬ 
gruity. 

Impotency  has  often  been  called  anaphrodisia, 
which,  however,  is  variously  used  by  medical 
i  writers,  sometimes  as  importing  a  want  of  de¬ 
sire,  sometimes  inability,  sometimes  both,  and 
■  sometimes  a  particular  kind  of  inability  result¬ 
ing  from  weakness  alone.  Impotency  is  often 
the  result  of  great  weakness  only,  produced  by 
excess  of  indulgence,  long-continued  gleet,  or  a 
paralytic  affection  of  the  generative  organs  ;  and 
it  has  resulted  from  injuries  done  to  the  loins 
land  pelvis.  Time,  in  these  cases,  often  effects 
a  cure,  and  tonics  and  stimulants  are  frequently 
useful,  especially  cold  bathing  ;  but  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  long  life  of  debauchery,  or  by  a  pa¬ 
ralytic  condition  of  the  nerves  from  accidents, 
the  case  is  hopeless.  Much  has  been  written 
and  said  of  aphrodisiacs,  but  there  is  no  depend¬ 
ence  to  be  placed  on  any  one.  Wine  and  vinous 
stimulants  generally  augment  tbe  state  of  which 
they  were  the  original  cause.  Cantharides  are 
frequently  resorted  to ;  but,  like  spirits  and 
wine,  they  are  now  deservedly  distrusted.  Their 
effect,  as  a  local  stimulant,  shows  itself  rather 
on  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland  than  on  the 
testes;  and,  as  a  general  irritant,  in  increasing 
the  heat  and  action  of  the  whole  system.  Many 
of  the  verticillate  plants,  as  mint  and  pennyroyal, 
have  been  tried  in  the  concentrated  state  for  the 
.same  purpose,  but  with  different  and  even  op- 
■posite  effects  in  the  hands  of  different  practi¬ 
tioners.  The  best  aphrodisiacs  are  warm  and 
general  tonics,  as  the  stimulating  bitters  with 
chalybeates.  Local  stimulants,  as  blisters  and 
(electricity,  have  been  found  serviceable. 

When  impotency  is  caused  by  organic  affec¬ 
tion,  the  only  chance  of  deriving  benefit  depends 
on  the  removal  of  the  structural  disease,  or  of 
any  natural  malformation. 

Another  cause  of  inability  to  beget  offspring 
is  what  nosologists  have  termed  dyspermatismus, 
or  seminal  misemission.  Imperfection,  or  de¬ 
fective  emission,  is  produced  in  several  ways : 
from  super-erection  of  the  penis,  or  priapism, 
which,  if  caused  by  plethora  or  vascular  fulness, 
is  to  be  overcome  by  local  bleedings,  purgatives, 
and  a  slender  diet ;  —  by  the  incursion  of  an 
epileptic  spasm,  produced  by  sexual  excitement 
during  the  intercourse  ;  —  by  the  discharge  be¬ 
ing  ejected  hastily,  and  without  due  adjustment, 
even  before  the  vagina  has  been  fairly  entered, 
which,  evincing  great  nervous  irritability  in  a 
idelicate  habit,  requires  the  use  of  tonics  and 
chalybeates,  a  generous  diet,  and  cold  bathing  ; 
—  by  the  discharge  being  unduly  retarded,  from 
hebitude  of  the  genital  organs,  and  hence  not 
accomplished  till  the  orgasm  on  the  part  of  the 
ifemale  has  subsided  :  this,  which  is  called  brady- 
npermatismus,  requires  tonics  and  local  stimu¬ 
lants,  especially  electricity  ;  —  by  the  discharge 
■being  thrown  back  into  the  bladder  before  it 
>reaches  the  extremity  of  the  penis;  which  is 
called  dys-spermatismus  refluus.  This  is  caused 
by  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  semen 
between  the  vesicula;  and  glans,  which  is  mostly 
a  narrowing  of  the  urethra,  or  stricture,  and 
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I  requires  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  ob. 
struction. 

II.  In  Botany.  —  See  Barren. 

STERNA'LGIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  trr epvov, 
the  sternum  or  chest,  and  a\yos,  pain.)  1.  Pain 
about  the  sternum,  which  is  often  very  severe, 
and  may  arise  from  rheumatism,  gout,  dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  other  diseases. 

2.  A  name  of  the  pectoral  angina.  See 
Angina  pectoris- 

Sterno-cleido-hyoideus.  See  Sterno-hyoideus. 

Sterno-clejdo-mastoideus.  Sterno-mastoi- 
cleus,  and  cleidu-mastoideus,  of  Albinus.  Mas- 
toideus,  of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  A  muscle, 
on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  head  to  one  side,  and  bends  it 
forward.  It  arises  by  two  distinct  origins  :  the 
anterior,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  top  of 
the  sternum  near  its  junction  with  the  clavicle  ; 
the  posterior,  fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  clavicle.  Both  unite  a  little 
above  the  anterior  articulation  of  the  clavicle, 
to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs  obliquely  up¬ 
wards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  thick 
strong  tendon,  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  which  it  surrounds ;  and,  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  thinner,  is  inserted  as  far  back 
as  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

Sterno-costales.  Vesalius  considered  these 
as  forming  a  single  muscle  on  each  side,  of  a 
triangular  shape;  lienee  we  find  the  name  of 
triangularis  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus; 
but  Verheyen,  who  first  taught  that  they  ought 
to  be  described  as  four  or  five  distinct  muscles, 
gave  them  the  name  of  sterno •  costales ;  and  in 
this  he  is  very  properly  followed  by  Winslow, 
Haller,  and  Lieutaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  sternum,  upon  the 
cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs.  Their  number  varies  in  different  sub¬ 
jects  ;  very  often  there  are  only  three,  sometimes 
five,  and  even  six,  but  most  usually  we  find 
only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno-costales,  or 
what  would  be  called  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
triangularis,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  edge  and  inner  surface  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  cartilago  ensiformis,  where  its  fibres  inter¬ 
mix  with  those  of  the  diaphragm  and  transver- 
salis  abdominis.  Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a 
transverse  direction,  and  are  inserted,  byf  a 
broad  thin  tendon,  into  the  inner  surface  of  tbe 
cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  lower  edge  of 
that  of  the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  sterno-costales 
arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilago  ensiformis 
and  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  laterally,  and, 
running  a  little  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth, 
and  sometimes  of  the  fourth  rib. 

The  third  arises  tendinous  from  the  sides  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and,  ascend¬ 
ing  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
cartilage  of  the  third  rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the  most 
frequently  wanting,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
beginning  of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  and 
4  I  2 
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*he  adjacent  part  of  the  sternum,  and  running 
almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  is  inserted  by 
a  thin  tendon  (which  covers  a  part  of  the 
second  internal  intercostal)  into  the  cartilage 
and  beginning  of  the  bony  part  of  the  second 
rib. 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  one  another  at  their  origin,  and  this  pro¬ 
bably  occasioned  them  to  be  considered  as  one 
muscle.  Fallopius  informs  us,  that  the  plate 
Vesalius  has  given  of  them  was  taken  from  a 
dog,  in  which  animal  they  are  much  larger  than 
in  man.  Douglas  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  difference,  but  his  explanation  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory. 

Ste'hno-hyoide'us.  As  this  muscle  arises 
from  the  clavicle,  as  well  as  from  the  sternum, 
Winslow  calls  it  sterno-cleido-hyoideus.  It  is  a 
long,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  obliquely 
between  the  sternum  and  os  hyoides,  behind 
the  lower  part  of  the  mastoideus,  and  covering 
the  stemo-thyroideus  and  the  hyo-thyroideus.  It 
arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  first  rib,  from  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  from  the 
capsular  ligament  that  connects  that  bone  with 
the  clavicle,  and  commonly  from  a  small  part  ot 
the  clavicle  itself ;  from  thence,  ascending  along 
the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  we  see 
it  united  to  its  fellow,  opposite  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  lined  alba.  After 
this  the  two  muscles  separate  again,  and  each 
passing  over  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  insertion  of  the  last-de¬ 
scribed  muscle. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  downwards. 

Sterno-mastoideus.  See  Sterno-cleido-mas- 
t  oldens. 

Ste'rno-thyuoide'us.  This  is  flat  and  thin, 
like  the  sterno-hyoideus,  but  longer  and  broader. 
It  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
behind  the  sterno-hyoideus.  It  arises  broad 
and  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  first  and 
second  ribs,  from  each  of  which  it  receives  some 
few  fibres,  as  well  as  from  the  clavicle,  where  it 
joins  with  the  sternum.  From  thence,  grow¬ 
ing  somewhat  narrower,  it  ascends,  and,  passing 
over  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  lower  and  pos¬ 
terior  edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the 
sterno-hyoideus.  Now  and  then  a  few  of  its 
fibres  pass  on  to  the  os  hyoides.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  consequently 
the  larynx,  downwards. 

STE'RNUM.  (vii,  i.  n.)  Pectoris  os.  The 
breast-bone.  The  sternum,  os  pectoris,  or 
breast-bone,  is  the  oblong,  flat  bone  placed  at. 
the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  The  ossification  ot 
this  bone  in  the  fretus  beginning  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  points  at  the  same  time,  we  find  it,  in 
young  subjects,  composed  of  several  bones,  united 
by  cartilages:  but,  as  we  advance  in  life,  most 
of  these  cartilages  ossify  ;  and  the  sternum,  in 
the  adult  state,  is  found  to  consist  ot  three,  and 
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sometimes  only  of  two  pieces,  the  two  lower  por¬ 
tions  being  united  into  one;  and  very  often,  in 
old  subjects,  the  whole  is  formed  into  one  bone. 
But,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we  may  still  observe 
the  marks  of  its  former  divisions;  so  that,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  bone,  we  may  very  properly  divide 
it  into  its  upper,  middle,  and  inferior  portions. 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular  square, 
which,  without  much  reason,  has,  by  many 
writers,  been  compared  to  the  figure  of  a  heart 
as  it  is  painted  on  cards.  It  is  of  considerable  i 
thickness,  especially  at  its  upper  part.  Its  an¬ 


terior  surface  is  irregular,  and  slightly'  convex  ; 
posteriorly,  it  is  somewhat  concave.  Its  upper 
middle  part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  1 
trachea.  On  each  side,  superiorly,  we  observe 
an  oblong  articulating  surface,  covered  with  car¬ 
tilage  in  the  recent  subject,  for  receiving  the 
ends  of  the  clavicles.  Immediately  below  this, 
on  each  side,  the  bone  becomes  thinner,  and  we 
observe  a  rough  surface  for  receiving  the  carti-j  > 
lage  of  the  first  rib,  and  almost  close  to  the 
inferior  edge  of  this  we  find  the  half  of  such! 
another  surface,  which,  combined  with  a  similar  i 
surface  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  sternum, | 
serves  for  the  articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
second  rib. 

The  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  narrower,! 
and  thinner  than  the  former  ;  but  is  somewhat! 
broader  and  thinner  below  than  above,  where  it) 


is  connected  with  the  upper  portion.  The  whole! 
of  its  anterior  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  within! 
it  is  slightly  concave.  Its  edge,  on  each  side,! 
affords  four  articulating  surfaces,  for  the  third,! 


fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs;  and  parts  of  articu¬ 


lating  surfaces  at  its  upper  and  lower  parts,  for  the 
second  and  seventh  ribs.  About  the  middle  of  this 
portion  of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find  a  con 
siderable  hole,  large  enough  in  some  subjects  tc; 
admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Sylvius  seems  tci 
have  been  the  first  who  described  it.  Riolanus 
and  some  others  after  him,  have,  without  reason 
supposed  it  to  be  more  frequent  in  women  tliar 
in  men.  In  the  recent  subject  it  is  closed  by  il 
cartilaginous  substance ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seenj 
destined  for  the  transmission  of  vessels,  as  somu 
writers  have  asserted,  we  may,  perhaps  very  pro 


perlyf,  with  Ilunauld,  consider  it  as  an  accidental 


circumstance,  occasioned  by  an  interruption  ot 
the  ossification  before  the  whole  of  this  part  01 
the  bone  is  completely  ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the  sternunr 
is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  line,  which  i 


seldom  altogether  obliterated,  even  in  the  oldesl 


subjects.  It  is  smaller  than  the  other  parts  c 
the  bone,  and  descends  between  the  ribs,  so  a 
to  have  been  considered  as  an  appendix  to  tli 
rest  of  the  sternum.  From  its  shape,  and  it 
being  constantly  in  a  state  of  cartilage  in  voun 


subjects,  it  has  been  commonly  named  cartilag 
xiphoides,  ensiformis,  or  sword-like  cartilage 
though  many  of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  t 
xiphoidcs  to  the  whole  sternum,  comparing  th 
two  first  bones  to  the  handle,  and  this  appetidi 
to  the  blade  of  the  sword.  The  shape  of  th 
appendix  varies  in  different  subjects :  in  some 
is  longer  and  more  pointed,  in  others  shorter  an 
more  obtuse.  Veslingius  has  seen  it  reaching 
low  as  the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motio 
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of  the  trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  terminates 
obtusely,  or  in  a  single  point;  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  bifurcated  ;  and  Eustachius  and  Hal¬ 
ler  have  seen  it  trilid.  Very  often  we  find  it 
perforated,  for  the  transmission  of  branches  of 
the  mammary  artery.  In  the  adult  it  is  usually 
ossified  and  tipped  with  cartilage  ;  but  it  very 
often  continues  cartilaginous  through  life,  and 
Ilaller  once  found  it  in  this  state  in  a  woman 
who  died  in  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  internally,  is 
of  a  light,  spongy  texture,  covered  externally 
with  a  thin  bony  plate:  hence  it  happens  that 
this  bone  is  easily  fractured.  Front  the  descrip¬ 
tion  we  have  given  of  it,  its  uses  may  be  easily 
understood.  We  have  seen  it  serving  for  the 
articulation  of  seven  true  ribs  on  each  side,  and 
hence  we  shall  find  it  of  considerable  use  in 
respiration.  We  likewise  observed,  that  it  is 
articulated  w  ith  each  of  the  clavicles.  It  serves 
for  the  origin  and  insertion  of  several  muscles  ; 
it  supports  the  mediastinum  ;  and,  lastly,  de¬ 
fends  the  heart  and  lungs;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  we  find  a  similar  bone  in  almost  all  animals 
that  have  lungs,  and  even  in  such  as  have  no 
ribs,  of  which  latter  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
frog. 

St e  r  n  uta  m  e  n  tohii  a  .  (So  called  because  the 
powdered  flowers  and  roots  have  the  property  of 
exciting  sneezing.)  See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Sternutame'ntum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  sternuo, 
to  sneeze.)  That  which  produces  sneezing  : 
snuff. 

Sternutatio.  See  Sneezing. 

STE'RTOR.  (or,  oris,  m.)  A  snoring  or 
snorting.  A  loud  and  deep  sound  produced  in 
the  larynx  and  fauces.  In  natural  sleep  snoring 
arises  from  the  relaxation  of  the  velum  palati ;  in 
apoplexy  it  appears  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  mucus  in  the  air  passages. 

STE'THOSCOPE.  ( Stethoscopus ,  i.  m.  ; 
from  aryQos,  the  chest,  and  cricoireco,  to  explore.) 
An  instrument  invented  by  Liiennec  to  aid  aus¬ 
cultation.  It  is  made  of  cedar  wood,  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  about  eleven  inches  long,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  has  a  cylin¬ 
drical  perforation  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  only  conve¬ 
nience  of  which  is  that  of  greaterportability.  The 
end  of  each  part  terminates  in  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  the  one  to  receive  the  separate  half  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  other  to  receive  the  part  act¬ 
ing  as  a  stopper;  which  latter  has  a  short  pipe, 
made  of  brass,  or  silver,  to  enter  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  instrument  is  used  without  the 
stopper,  when  employed  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
respiration;  and  with  it,  either  to  examine  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  or  the  signsafforded  by  the  voice, 
in  certain  states  of  disease  affecting  the  lungs  or 
pleural  membrane.  There  are  several  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  stethoscope,  of  which,  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  is  one  somewhat  shorter  than 
that  above  described,  without  any  division  in  the 
middle,  and  furnished  with  rather  a  broad  and 
very  slightly  concave  ear-plate.  In  using  this 
instrument,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  is  kept 
perfectly  flat  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
in  order  that  the  sound  may  not  escape,  nor  air 
be  admitted  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  convenient 
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to  hold  it  at  its  lower  part,  while  the  other  end 
(with  the  even  surface)  should  be  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ear,  so  that  the  aperture  of  the  in¬ 
strument  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
internal  ear.  Silk  covering,  as  causing  a  crack¬ 
ing  sort  of  noise,  and  thick  dress,  as  obscuring 
the  sound  of  respiration,  should  be  avoided  ;  but 
linen  or  flannel  dress  may  remain  on  the  person 
without  disadvantage. 

STHE'NI  A.  (a,  tv.  f.)  A  term  employed 
by  the  followers  of  Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that 
state  of  the  body  which  disposes  to  inflammatory 
diseases,  in  opposition  to  those  of  debility,  which 
arise  from  asthenia. 

Sthenic.  (From  oBevos,  strength.)  A  term 
applied  by  Brown  to  such  diseases  as  he  supposed 
to  arise  from  accumulated  excitability.  See 

Brunonian  theory. 

STIBIA'LIS.  (From  stibium,  antimony.) 
Antimonial  :  appertaining  to  antimony. 

STFBIC.  ( Stibicus ;  from  stibium  anti¬ 
mony.)  Of  or  belonging  to  antimony. 

Srmic  a ein.  Berzelius’s  name  for  the  yellow 
oxide  of  antimony. 

Sxnm  essentia.  Antimonial  wine. 

S’JT'BIOUS.  Stibiosus.  Antimonial. 

Stibious  acid.  So  Berzelius  calls  the  white 
oxide  of  antimony. 

STI'BIUM.  (um.  ii.  n.  Stimmi,  crnggi. ) 
The  ancient  name  of  antimony.  See  Antimony. 

STI'GMA.  (a,  alls.  n.  ’Sri-yga;  from 
to  prick  or  to  brand.)  I.  In  Pathology,  1. 
A  small  red  speck  in  the  skin,  occasioning  no 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.  Stigmata  are  generally 
distinct,  or  apart  from  each  other.  They  some¬ 
times  assume  a  livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed 
petechia  and  purpurce. 

2.  A  natural  mark  or  spot  on  the  skin.  See 

Nrevus  maternus. 

II.  In  Botany,  that  part  of  the  female  organ 
of  a  plant  which  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  the 
style.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  fructi¬ 
fication,  and  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  absorb¬ 
ing  papillae,  rarely  observable  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  best  seen  in  the  Mirabilis  jalapa.  Botanists 
distinguish  the  following  differences  in  the  form 
of  stigma  :  — 

1.  Globose ;  as  in  Trachelium. 

2.  Capitate,  round,  but  flat  below;  as  in 
Sorbus  and  Vinca. 

3.  Acute,  ending  in  a  point;  as  in  Piscidia. 

4.  Obtuse ;  as  in  Nigrina. 

5.  Clubbed;  as  in  Genipi. 

6.  Emarginate,  cut ;  as  in  Ecntaria. 

7.  Peltate ;  as  in  Garcinia. 

8.  Uncinate,  acute  and  reflected  ;  as  in  Lan- 
tana. 

9.  'Triangular ;  as  in  Linium  candidum. 

10.  Trilobed ;  as  in  Tulipa  Gesneriana. 

11.  Pelaliform ;  as  in  Iris  Germanica. 

12.  Convolute;  as  in  Crocus. 

1:5.  Revolute ;  as  in  Leontodon. 

Id.  Pcnnicilliform,  resembling  a  pencil-brush  ; 
as  in  Milium  paspalium. 

15.  Perforate;  as  in  Stoanea. 

1  Concave;  as  in  Viola. 

17.  Bifid;  as  in  Menyanthes. 

18.  Trifid ;  as  in  Amaryllis. 

19.  Mult  fid ;  as  in  Cast  us. 
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20.  Striate ;  as  in  Papaver. 

21.  Plumose,  on  each  side  like  a  hairy  pen  ; 
as  in  grasses. 

22.  Four-sided ;  as  in  Amyris. 

23.  Pubescent,  covered  with  hair ;  as  in 
Vicia. 

24.  Simple,  not  differing  from  the  style  at  its 
summit;  as  in  Galanthus  and  Hippuris. 

25.  Sessile,  on  the  germen :  there  being  no 
style. 

The  stigma  is  always  more  or  less  moist  with 
a  peculiar  viscid  fluid,  which  in  some  plants  is 
so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  large  drop,  though 
never  big  enough  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This 
moisture  is  designed  for  the  reception  of  the 
pollen,  which  explodes  on  meeting  with  it;  and 
hence  the  seeds  are  rendered  capable  of  ripening, 
which,  though  in  many  plants  fully  formed,  they 
would  not  otherwise  be. 

STILBO'MA.  (From  oriXSoo,  to  polish.) 
A  cosmetic. 

STILL!  CI'DIUM.  (urn,  ii  n. ;  from  slillo, 
to  drop,  and  cado,  to  fall.)  A  strangury,  or  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  urine,  drop  by  drop.  Also  the 
pumping  upon  a  part. 

STI'MMI.  'S.rijjLjM.  Antimony. 

STIMULANT.  ( Stimulans ;  from  stimulo, 
to  stir  up.)  Possessed  of  the  power  of  exciting 
the  animal  energy.  Stimulants  are  divided  into 
general,  and  topical,  according  as  they  affect  the 
whole  system  or  a  particular  part.  Thus  mer¬ 
cury'  taken  internally  is  a  general  stimulant, 
mustard  applied  to  the  skin  is  a  topical  stimu-  j 
lant.  Those  general  stimulants,  the  effect  of 
which  is  very  fugacious,  are  termed  diffusible  | 
stimulants,  as  ether. 

STI'MULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  oTiy/Aos, 
stigmulus,  per  sync,  stimulus,  a  sting  or  spur.  )  j 

1.  In  Pathology  and  Physiology,  that  which 
rouses  the  action  or  energy  of  a  part. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  sting,  or  a  sharp-pointed  sub¬ 
stance,  which  conveys  a  poison  into  the  part  it 
penetrates  ;  as  that  of  the  nettle. 

Stinking  lettuce.  See  Lactuca  virosa. 

STI'PES.  (es,  itis.  m. ;  from  the  Greek, 
err  ottos.  )  A  stipe  or  stem  of  a  fungus,  fern,  or 
palm. 

STIPITA'TUS.  Standing  on  a  pillar  or 
pedicle. 

STI'PULA.  (a,  re.  (.)  A  leafy  appendage 
to  the  proper  leaves,  or  to  their  footstalks.  In  j 
some  instances  they  are  so  like  unto  leaves,  that 
they  are  believed  to  be  so,  and  can  only  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  leaves  by  their  situation  on  the  I 
footstalk.  Stipulte  are,  — 

1.  Solitary;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrychis. 

2.  In  pairs  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  annum. 

3.  Lateral,  on  the  side  of  the  footstalk  ;  as 
in  Lotus  tetraphyllus. 

4.  Opposilifoliar,  in  the  side  of  the  opposite 
leaves  ;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

5.  Ext rajbli nceous,  external  with  respect  to  the 
leaf  or  footstalk;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrychis. 

6.  Intrafoliaceous,  internal ;  as  in  Morns  nigra 
and  alba. 

7.  Caducous,  falling  off’  before  the  leaves  are 
expanded  ;  as  in  Primus  avium. 

8.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  fall  ol  the 
leaf;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 


9.  Deciduous,  falling  with  the  leaves  ;  as  in 
many  stipulated  plants. 

10.  Spine  scent,  thorny ;  as  in  Robinia  pscu- 
dacacia. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

Iff. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 


Sessile ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

Adnate  ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

Decurrent;  as  in  Crotalaria  sagit tails. 
Sheathed  ;  as  in  Hedysarum  vaginale. 
Lanceolate  ;  as  in  Cist  us  lieliantliemum. 
Subulate ;  as  in  Cassia  gland ulosa. 

Sagittate ;  as  in  Pisum  maritimum. 

Lunate  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

Ovate;  in  Ononis  repens. 

Cordate ;  in  Ocymum  sanctum. 

Filiform ;  in  Ononis  mauritanica. 
Foliaceous ;  in  Sandmens  ebulus. 

Entire ;  in  Vicia  cracca. 

Serrate;  in  Pisum  sativum. 

Ciliate ;  in  Passiflora  feetida. 

Toothed. ;  in  Orobus  lathyroides. 

Pinnatifid ;  in  Viola  tricolor. 

STIPULA'RIS.  Stipular:  belonging  tc  i 
the  stipula  of  plants  ;  as  the  spina  stipularis  oil 
the  Mimosa  nilotica  and  horrida. 

Stitch.  A  sharp  spasmodic  pain  in  the  in  i 
tercostal  muscles,  is  vulgarly  so  called. 

Stce'chas.  (as,  adis.  f.  ;  from  aroixabes,  tin 
islands  on  which  it  grew. )  See  Lavendula. 

Stoechas  arabica.  See  Lavendula. 

Stcechas  citrina.  See  Gnaphalium. 

STO'LO.  (o,  onis.  m. ;  a  shoot,  branch,  o 
twig.)  A  sucker  or  scion.  A  runner  whicll 
proceeds  from  the  roots  of  some  plants,  and 
takes  root  in  the  earth.  It  is  distinguished  inti 
a  supralerraneous,  which  runs  on  the  surfaci 
above  ground,  as  in  Fragaria  vesca  and  Putem 
til/a  reptans  ;  and  subterraneous,  which  run 
under  the  surface,  as  in  Trilicum  repens,  tli 
stolos  of  which  are  erroneously  taken  for  th 
roots. 


STOLONI'FEROUS.  Stoloniferus.  Put 
ting  forth  suckers. 

STOMACA'CE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  moga,  till 
mouth,  and  Kanos,  evil. )  Cancrum  oris.  Gan 
grena  oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth.  A  fetor  in  i 
the  mouth,  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  th  i 
gums,  which  are  ulcerated  along  their  edges  I  d 
The  remedies  for  this  disease  are,  acid  gargle  ; 
with  myrrh,  and  the  internal  exhibition  o  i 
mineral  acids  with  bark  or  cascarilla ;  gooi  ; 
food,  especially  a  proper  quantity  of  vegetables  !l 
and  occasional  purgatives;  the  cold  hath,  an)  1 
walking  exercise. 

STO'MACH.  (Stomachus,  i.  m.  ;  irropaxo:  J 
from  aToga,  the  mouth,  and  x(a'  *°  pour.)  Veil  ( 
tricu lus  ;  called  also,  Anoctslia,  Caster,  and  Xedy;  1 
A  membraneous  receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi  1 
gastric  region,  which  receives  the  food  from  tli  >1 
oesophagus.  Its  figure  is  somewhat  oblong  an  c 
round  :  it  is  largest  on  the  left  siite,  and  gra  ffl 
dually  diminishes  towards  its  lower  orifice  >1 
where  it  is  the  least.  Its  superior  orifice 
where  the  oesophagus  terminates,  is  called  tli 
cardia ;  the  inferior  orifice,  where  the  intestin  I 
begins,  the  pylorus.  The  anterior  surface  i  ■ 
turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  th 
posterior  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebra1.  It  ha 
two  curvatures:  the  first  is  called  the  grer  •< 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  extends  down  I 
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wards  from  one  orifice  to  the  other,  having  the 
omentum  adhering  to  it;  the  second  is  the  small 
curvature,  which  is  also  between  both  orifices, 
but  superiorly  and  posteriorly.  The  stomach, 
like  the  intestinal  canal,  is  composed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes:  —  1.  The  outermost,  which 
is  very  firm,  and  from  the  peritoneum.  2.  The 
muscular,  which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of 
various  muscular  fibres;  and,  3.  The  innermost, 
or  villous  coal,  which  is  covered  with  exhaling 
and  inhaling  vessels,  and  mucus.  These  coats 
are  connected  together  by  cellular  membrane. 
The  glands  of  the  stomach  which  separate  the 
mucus  are  situated  between  the  villous  and 
muscular  coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The 
arteries  of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from  the 
coeliac  artery,  and  are  distinguished  into  the 
coronary,  gastro-cpiploic,  and  short  arteries; 
they  are  accompanied  by  veins  which  have  simi¬ 
lar  names,  and  which  terminate  in  the  vena 
porta’.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  very 
numerous,  and  come  from  the  eighth  pair  and 
sympathetic  nerve.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  substance,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
use  of  the  stomach  is  to  excite  hunger  and 
partly  thirst,  to  receive  the  food  from  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  and  to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of 
the  stomach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids, 
and  many  other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to 
pass  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  be 
converted  into  chyle  in  the  intestines. 

Stomach,  irf  animation  of.  See  Inf  animation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

STOM  A'CHIC.  (  Stomachicus ;  from  aro- 
l uaxos,  the  stomach.)  That  which  excites  and 
strengthens  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

Stoma'chica  fa'ssio.  A  disorder  in  which 
there  is  an  aversion  to  food  ;  even  the  thought 
of  it  begets  a  nausea,  anxiety,  cardialgia,  an 
effusion  of  saliva,  and  often  a  vomiting.  Fast¬ 
ing  is  more  tolerable  than  eating  :  if  the  patient 
be  obliged  to  eat,  a  pain  follows  that  is  worse 
than  hunger  itself. 

Stomachus.  See  Stomach. 

Stone.  See  Calculus. 

Stone-crop.  See  Sedum  acre. 

STONE-POCK.  An  acrid  and  hard  pimple, 
which  suppurates.  The  acne  indurala  of  Bate¬ 
man. 

Storax.  See  Styrax. 

Storax,  liquid.  See  Liquidambra. 

Storax  liquida.  See  liquidambra. 

Storax  rubra  officinalis.  Cascarilla  bark 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Storax  white.  The  Peruvian  balsam  lias 
been  so  called. 

Storey’s  worm  cakes.  These  consist  of 
calomel  and  jalap  made  up  into  cakes,  and  co¬ 
loured  with  vermilion. 

Strabalismui.  See  Strabismus. 

STRABPSMUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  arpaifeo, 
to  squint.)  Squinting.  An  affection  of  the 
eye,  by  which  a  person  sees  objects  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  manner,  from  the  axis  of  vision  being 
distorted.  Dr.  Cullen  distinguishes  three  spe¬ 
cies  :  — 

1.  Strabismus  habitualis,  when  from  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  using  only  one  eye. 
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2.  Strabismus  commodus,  when  one  eye,  in 
comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater  weak¬ 
ness,  or  mobility,  cannot  accommodate  itself  to 
the  other. 

3.  Strabismus  necessarius,  when  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure  of  the  eye, 
or  a  part  of  it.  The  most  likely  way  to  over¬ 
come  squinting,  especially  in  children,  is  to 
blindfold  the  sound  eye  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day,  and  thus  force  the  affected  eye  into 
use,  and  a  subserviency  to  the  will. 

Strabositas.  See  Strabismus. 

Stra'men  camel/orum.  Camel’s  hay.  See 
A ndropogon  schcenanthus. 

Strammonium.  See  Stramonium. 

STRAMO'NIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  stra- 
men,  straw  :  so  called  from  its  fibrous  roots.) 
See  Datura  stramonium. 

Stramonium  officinale.  See  Datura. 

Stramonium  spinosum.  See  Datura. 

Stra'ng  alis.  CSrpayyaXis ;  from  o’Tpa.yyabifa, 
to  strangle.)  A  hard,  painful  tumour  in  the 
breast,  from  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  milk. 

STRA'NGURY.  ( Stranguria ,  ce.  f.  ;  from 
OTpayt,,  a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine.)  A  difficulty 
and  pain  in  passing  the  urine,  which  is  excreted 
by  drops. 

Strap-shaped,  See  Ligulatus,  and  Linearis. 

Stratio/tes.  (From  arparos,  an  army:  so 
named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing 
fresh  wounds. )  See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Stratioticum.  See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Straw.  See  Culmus. 

Strawberry.  See  Fragaria. 

STREATHAM,  A  village  in  Surrey, 
where  is  a  weak  purging  water,  drunk  to  the 
amount  of  one,  two,  or  more  pints  in  a  morn- 
ing. 

STRE'MMA.  (a,  atis.  n.  ’Srpe/x/xa ;  from 
tnpefuj,  to  turn.)  A  strain  or  sprain  of  the 
parts  about  a  joint. 

Strepitosus  morbus.  A  disease  not  un¬ 
common  among  the  Austrian  Alps,  in  which 
emphysematous  tumours  arise  on  the  neck,  face, 
and  arms,  which,  when  not  quite  full  of  air, 
crepitate  like  a  dry  bladder.  It  is  described  by 
Paul  de  Sorbait.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  such 
disease  in  the  present  day. 

STR  I  A'TUS.  Striate:  scored.  Applied  to 
stems,  seeds,  &c. ;  as  the  stem  of  the  l Enanthe 
fstula,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Conium  maculatum. 

STRFCTURE.  (Striclura,  <c.  f.)  A  di¬ 
minution  or  contracted  state  of  some  tube  or 
duct  of  the  body  ;  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines, 
urethra,  vagina,  &c.  It  is  either  organic,  that  is, 
accompanied  with  actual  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  canal,  or  spasmodic. 

STRPCTUS.  In  botanical  language,  it 
means  stiff- and  straight;  as  Caulis  strictus. 

Stridor  iientilm.  Grinding  of  the  teeth. 
A  common  symptom  during  sleep  in  children 
affected  with  worms  or  other  intestinal  irritation. 
It  occurs  also  in  fevers,  as  a  symptom  of  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  brain. 

STRFGA.  (a,  at.  f.)  A  species  of  pubes¬ 
cence  of  plants,  white,  bristle-like,  with  broad 
bases,  mostly  decumbent ;  as  in  Borago  iffci- 
nalis. 

Stiu'gil.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to  scrape 

4  I  4  1 
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off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  their  baths  :  strigils  were 
made  of  metal,  horn,  or  ivory,  and  were  curved. 
Some  were  made  of  linen. 

Stiiigme/ntum.  The  strigment,  filth,  or 
sordes  scraped  from  the  skin  in  baths  and  places 
of  exercises. 

STRIGO'SUS.  Furnished  with  striga;. 

STROBI  LI  FORM.  Strobilformis.  In 
the  form  of  a  cone  :  applied  to  a  spike. 

STRO'BILUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  cone.  A 
species  of  pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel.  A  cat¬ 
kin  hardened  and  enlarged  into  a  seed-vessel :  an 
example  of  which  is  in  the  Pinus,  or  fir.  It  is 
either  conic,  cylindric,  ovale,  globose,  squamose, 
or  spurious,  consisting  of  membranaceous  and 
not  woody  scales  ;  as  in  Origanum  marjorams . 

STRO'NGYLUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  genus  of 
intestinal  worms  in  Rudolphi’s  classification. 

Strongylus  gigas.  This  species  of  worm  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  human  kidney. 

STRO'NTIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  so  called  because 
it  was  first  found  in  a  lead  mine  at  Strontian, 
in  Scotland.)  A  greyish  white-coloured  earth, 
found  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  in  the 
mineral  called  strontianite.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Hope. 

Pure  strontia  is  of  a  greyish- white  colour ;  a 
pungent,  acrid  taste ;  and,  when  pondered  in  a 
mortar,  the  dust  that  rises  irritates  the  luugs 
and  nostrils.  Its  specific  gravity  approaches 
that  of  barytes.  It  requires  rather  more  than 
160  parts  of  water  at  60°  to  dissolve  it;  but  of 
boiling  water  much  less.  On  cooling,  it  crys¬ 
tallises  in  thin,  transparent,  quadrangular  plates, 
generally  parallelograms,  seldom  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  frequently  ad¬ 
hering  together.  The  edges  are  most  frequently 
bevelled  from  each  side.  Sometimes  they  as¬ 
sume  a  cubic  form.  These  crystals  contain 
about  -68  of  water;  are  soluble  in  51 ‘4  times 
their  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  little  more 
than  twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  They 
give  a  blood  red  colour  to  the  flame  of  burning 
alkohol.  The  solution  of  strontia  changes  vege¬ 
table  blues  to  a  green.  Strontia  combines  with 
sulphur  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  way,  and  its 
sulphuret  is  soluble  in  water. 

In  its  properties,  strontia  has  a  considerable 
affinity  to  baryta.  It  differs  from  it  chiefly  in 
being  infusible,  much  less  soluble,  of  a  different 
form,  weaker  in  its  affinities,  and  not  poison¬ 
ous.  Its  saline  compounds  afford  differences 
more  marked. 

The  basis  of  strontia  is  strontium,  a  metal 
first  procured  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  manner  as  barium,  to  which 
it  is  very  analogous,  but  has  less  lustre.  It  ap¬ 
peared  fixed,  difficultly  fusible,  and  not  volatile. 
It  became  converted  into  strontia  by  exposure 
to  air,  and,  when  thrown  into  water,  decom¬ 
posed  it  with  great  violence,  producing  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  and  making  the  water  a  solution  ol 
strontia.  By  igniting  the  mineral  strontianate 
intensely  with  charcoal  powder,  strontia  is 
cheaply  procured. 

STRO'NTI  UM.  (urn,  ii.  n.)  The  metallic 
base  of  strontia.  See  Strontia. 

STROPl II'OLUM.  (urn,  i.  n.)  A  little 
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curved  gland-like  part  near  the  scar  or  base  |l 
of  some  seeds,  as  that  of  Asarum ;  but  espe-  || 
cially  in  several  papilionaceous  genera,  as  Ulex,  [ 
Spartium,  &c. 

Strophos.  (From  arpapu,  to  twist.)  Tor-  )] 
mina,  or  griping  pains  of  the  bowels. 

STRO'PHULUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  papular  || 
eruption  peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a  }  f 
variety  of  forms,  which  are  described  by  Dr.  j! 
Willan  under  the  titles  of  intertiuctus,  albidus,  it 
conferlus,  volaticus,  and  candidus. 

1.  Strophulus  intertiuctus,  usually  called  the  1 1 
red  gum,  and,  by  the  French,  efflorescence  be-  |h 
nigne.  The  papula  characterising  this  affection  | 
rise  sensibly  above  the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  I 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  commonly  distinct  li] 
from  each  other.  Their  number  and  extent  i  ; 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  They  appear  i|i 
most  constantly  on  the  cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  I 
back  of  the  hand,  but  are  sometimes  diffused  :f 
over  the  whole  body.  The  papulae  are,  in  j 
many  places,  intermixed  with  stigmata,  and  i  ( 
often  with  red  patches  of  a  larger  size,  which  n 
do  not,  however,  occasion  any  elevation  of  the  |  h 
cuticle.  A  child’s  skin,  thus  variegated,  some-rp 
w  hat  resembles  a  piece  of  red  printed  linen ;  ( 
and  hence  this  eruption  was  formerly  called  the  |  h 
red  gown,  a  term  which  is  still  retained  in  ; 
several  counties  of  England,  and  may  be  found  l  b 
in  old  dictionaries.  Medical  writers  have  1 1 
changed  the  original  word  for  one  of  a  similar  Uj 
sound,  but  not  more  significant.  The  stro-jj 
phulus  intertiuctus  has  not,  in  general,  any  ten- oil 
dency  to  become  pustular;  a  few  small  pus-u 
tides,  containing  a  straw-coloured,  watery  fluid, II 
occasionally  appear  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  in 
but  scarcely  merit  attention,  as  the  fluid  is  118 
always  reabsorbed  in  a  short  time,  without  ri 
breaking  the  cuticle.  The  eruption  usually  ter- 1  4 
initiates  in  scurf,  or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle:  it] 
its  duration,  however,  is  very  uncertain:  thell 
papula'  and  spots  sometimes  remain  for  a  length  i 
of  time,  without  an  obvious  alteration  ;  some-t  • 
times  disappear  and  come  out  again  daily  ;  but,)  d 
for  the  most  part,  one  eruption  of  them  suc-f  I 
ceeds  another,  at  longer  intervals,  and  with  I 
more  regularity.  This  complaint  occurs  chiefly!  la 
within  the  two  first  months  of  lactation.  It  isl  I 
not  always  accompanied  with,  or  preceded  by, I  is 
any  disorders  of  the  constitution,  but  appears!  qi 
occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most  healthy!  ■ 
children.  Some  authors  connect  it  with  aph-l  i 
tlious  ulcerations  common  in  children,  sup-)  j 
posing  the  latter  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  disease)  t» 
diffused  along  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  mouth)  : 
and  intestines.  The  fact,  however,  seems  toil  : 
be,  that  the  two  affections  alternate  with  each}  4 
other:  for  those  infants  who  have  the  papulous) I qi 
eruption  on  the  skin  are  less  liable  to  aphtha;  ;IM 
and,  when  the  aphtha;  take  place  to  a  consider-j  M 
able  degree,  the  skin  is  generally  pale  and  free  a 
from  eruption.  The  strophulus  intertiuctus  is.)  n 
j  by  most  writers,  said  to  originate  from  an  aci-l  « 

J  dity,  or  acrimonious  quality  of  the  milk  taken!  i 
j  into  a  child’s  stomach,  communicated  after-l  1 
'  wards  to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the  cuta-f  ! 
neons  excretories.  This  opinion  might,  without)  < 
difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little  foundation.)  j  > 
The  predisposition  to  the  complaint  may  bit  1 
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deduced  from  the  delicate  and  tender  state  of 
the  skin,  and  from  the  strong  determination  of 
blood  to  the  surface,  which  evidently  takes 
place  in  infants.  The  papulous  eruption  is,  in 
many  cases,  connected  with  a  weak,  irritable 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  consequent 
indigestion.  For  if  it  be  by  any  means  sud¬ 
denly  repelled  from  the  surface,  diarrhoea,  vo¬ 
miting,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  and 
often  general  disturbance  of  the  constitution, 
succeed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  re-appears,  those 
internal  complaints  are  w  holly  suspended.  Dr. 
Armstrong  and  others  have  particularly  noted 
this  reciprocation,  which  makes  the  red  gum,  at 
times,  a  disease  of  some  importance,  though  in 
its  usual  form  it  is  not  thought  to  be  in  any 
respect  dangerous.  On  their  remarks  a  neces¬ 
sary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  expose  infants 
to  a  stream  of  very  cold  air,  nor  to  plunge 
them  unseasonably  in  a  cold  bath.  The  most 
violent, and  even  fatal,  symptoms  have  often  been 
the  consequence  of  such  imprudent  conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some  termed 
the  white  gum,  is  merely  a  variety  of  strophulus 
intertinctus,  but  deserves  some  notice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  appearance  of  its  papulae. 
In  place  of  those  described  as  characterising  the 
red  gum,  there  is  a  number  of  minute  whitish 
specks,  a  little  elevated,  and  sometimes,  though 
not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a  slight  redness. 
These  papula?,  when  their  tops  are  removed, 
do  not  discharge  any  fluid  ;  it  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  are  originally  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  a  fluid,  which  afterwards  con¬ 
cretes  under  the  cuticle.  They  appear  chiefly 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  are  more 
permanent  than  the  papula?  of  the  red  gum. 
In  other  respects,  they  have  the  same  nature 
and  tendency,  and  require  a  similar  plan  of 
treatment.  Although  a  distinctive  name  has 
been  applied  to  this  eruption,  when  occurring 
alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  there  are  red  papula?  and 
spots  intermixed  with  it,  which  prove  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  strophulus  intertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  confertus.  An  eruption 
of  numerous  papillae,  varying  in  their  size, 
appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in  infants, 
during  dentition,  and  has  thence  been  deno¬ 
minated  the  tooth-rush.  It  is  sometimes  also 
termed  the  rank  red  gum.  About  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  birth,  an  eruption  of  this  kind 
usually  takes  place  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  nose,  extending  sometimes  to  the  forehead 
and  arms,  but  rarely  to  the  trunk  or  body. 
The  papula?  on  the  face  are  smaller,  and  set 
more  closely  together  than  in  the  red  gum ; 
their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  permanent.  They  terminate  at 
length  with  slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle, 
and  often  appear  again  in  the  same  places,  a 
short  time  afterwards.  The  papula;  which,  in 
this  complaint,  occasionally  appear  on  the  back 
or  loins,  are  much  larger,  and  somewhat  more 
distant  from  each  other,  than  those  on  the  face. 
They  are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  inflammation,  and  a  few  of  them  con¬ 
tain  a  semi-pellucid  watery  fluid,  which  is  re¬ 
absorbed  when  the  inflammation  subsides.  In 
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the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  the  strophulus  con¬ 
fertus  assumes  a  somewhat  different  form  ;  one 
or  two  large  irregular  patches  appear  on  the 
arms,  shoulder,  or  neck;  in  which  the  papula? 
are  hard,  of  a  considerable  size,  and  set  so  close 
together  that  the  w  hole  surface  is  of  a  high  red 
colour.  Most  commonly  the  fore-arm  is  the 
seat  of  this  eruption,  the  papula;  rising  first  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  extending 
upwards  along  the  arm.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  eruption  commences  at  the  elbow,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  little  upwards  and  downwards  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm.  It  arrives  at  its  height  in 
about  a  fortnight:  the  papulae  then  begin  to 
fade,  and  become  flat  at  the  top  ;  afterwards  the 
cuticle  exfoliates  from  the  part  affected,  which 
remains  discoloured,  rough,  and  irregular,  for  a 
week  or  two  longer. 

An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modification 
of  this  disease  takes  place,  though  not  often,  on 
the  lower  extremities.  The  papulae  spread 
from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to  the  thighs,  nates, 
loins,  and  round  the  body,  as  high  as  the  navel : 
being  very  numerous  and  close  together,  they 
produce  a  continuous  redness  over  all  these 
parts. 

The  cuticle  presently  becomes  shrivelled, 
cracks  in  various  places,  and  finally  separates 
from  the  skin  in  large  pieces.  During  this 
process  a  new'  cuticle  is  formed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  the  complaint  recurs  in  a  short  time, 
and  goes  through  the  same  course  as  before. 
In  this  manner  successive  eruptions  take  place, 
during  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  and 
perhaps  do  not  cease  till  the  child  is  one  year 
old,  or  somewhat  more.  Children  necessarily 
suffer  great  uneasiness  from  the  heat  and  irri¬ 
tation  occasioned  by  so  extensive  an  eruption ; 
yet,  while  they  are  affected  with  it,  they  often 
remain  free  from  any  internal  or  febrile  com¬ 
plaint.  This  appearance  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  intertrigo  of  infants,  which  exhibits  an 
uniform,  red,  smooth,  shining  surface,  without 
papula?  ;  and  which  affects  only  the  low'er  part 
of  the  nates  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  stimulus  of  the  urine,  &c.  with 
which  the  child’s  clothes  are  almost  constantly 
wetted.  The  strophulus  confertus,  where  the 
child  |is  otherwise  healthy,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  a  state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  Dr.  Willan, 
however,  asserts  that  he  has  more  frequently 
seen  the  eruption  when  no  such  cause  was  evi¬ 
dent.  It  may,  with  more  probability,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  numerous  symptoms  of 
irritation,  arising  from  the  inflamed  and  pain¬ 
ful  state  of  the  gums  in  dentition:  since  it 
always  occurs  during  that  process,  and  dis¬ 
appears  soon  after  the  first  teeth  have  cut  the 
gums. 

4.  The  Strophulus  volalicus  is  characterised 
by  an  appearance  of  small  circular  patches,  or 
clusters  of  papulae,  arising  successively  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  The  number  of 
papulae  in  each  cluster  is  from  six  to  twelve. 
Both  the  papula;  and  their  interstices  are  of  a 
high  red  colour.  These  patches  continue  red, 
with  a  little  heat  or  itching,  for  about  four  days, 
when  they  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfoliate. 
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As  one  patch  declines,  another  appears  at  a 
small  distance  from  it ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
complaint  often  spreads  gradually  over  the  face, 
body,  and  limbs,  not  terminating  in  less  than 
three  or  four  weeks.  During  that  time  the 
clnld  has  sometimes  a  quick  pulse,  a  white 
tongue,  and  seems  uneasy  and  fretful.  In 
many  cases,  However,  the  eruption  takes  place 
without  any  symptoms  of  internal  disorder. 
The  above  complaint  has  been  by  some  writers 
denominated  ignis  volaticus  infantum.  Under 
this  title  Astruc  and  Lorry  have  described  one 
of  the  forms  of  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  succes¬ 
sive  eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the 
same  spot,  generally  about  the  mouth  or  eyes, 
in  children  of  different  ages,  and  sometimes  in 
adults.  The  macula;  volatica;  infantum  men¬ 
tioned  by  Wittichius,  Sennertus,  and  Sebizeus, 
agree  in  some  respects  with  the  strophulus  1 
volaticus  ;  but  they  are  described  by  other  Ger-  ! 
man  authors  as  a  species  of  erysipelas,  or  as  | 
irregular  efflorescences  affecting  the  genitals  of  j 
infants,  and  often  proving  fatal.  The  strophu¬ 
lus  volaticus  is  a  complaint  by  no  means  fre¬ 
quent.  In  most  cases  which  have  come  under 
l)r.  Willan’s  observation,  it  appeared  between 
the  third  and  sixth  month  ;  in  one  instance, 
however,  it  occurred  about  ten  days  after  birth, 
and  continued  three  weeks,  being  gradually 
diffused  from  the  cheeks  and  forehead  to  the 
scalp,  afterwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  and 
to  the  extremities:  when  the  patches  exfoliated, 
a  red  surface  was  left,  with  a  slight  border  of  I 
detached  cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  candidus.  In  this  form  of 
strophulus,  the  papulae  are  larger  than  in  any  I 
of  the  foregoing  species.  They  have  no  in-  j 
flamtnation  round  their  base  ;  their  surface  is  | 
very  smooth  and  shining,  whence  they  appear  , 
to  be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining  cu-  [ 
tide.  They  are  diffused,  at  a  considerable  dis-  j 
tance  from  each  other,  over  the  loins,  shoulders, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  arms :  in  any  other  situ¬ 
ation  they  are  seldom  found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a  year 
old,  and  most  commonly  succeeds  some  of  the 
acute  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  Dr.  Wil-  j 
lan  has  observed  it  on  their  recovery  from  a  catar-  [ 
rhal  fever,  and  after  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
or  lungs.  The  papulae  continue  hard  and  ele-  | 
vated  for  about  a  week,  then  gradually  subside  j 
and  disappear. 

Stuoughton’s  elixir.  An  aromatic  tincture 
made  with  gentian,  serpentaria,  orange-peel,  [ 

cardamoms,  &c. 

STRU'MA.  (a,  cc.  f.  Dr.  Good  thinks 
this  word  is  most  probably  derived  from  arpupa, 
congestion  or  coacervation,  or  from  struo,  to 
heap  up,  or  a  struendo,  because  they  grow  in¬ 
sensibly.)  1.  Generally  applied  to  scrofula. 
See  Scrofula. 

2.  Bronchocele,  or  an  induration  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland. 

STRU'MOUS.  ( Strumoms ;  from  struma, 
scrofula.)  Of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

Strum  us.  An  obsolete  name  of  the  berry 
bearing  chiekweed,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  scrofula.  See  Cucu- 
balus  bacciferus. 


Stru/tiiium.  (inn,  i.  n. ;  from  arpovOos,  a  , 
sparrow  :  so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  f 
Dowers  to  an  unfledged  sparrow.)  The  master- 
wort.  See  Imperaloria  oslruthium. 

STR’i  CIINIA.  (a,  a:,  f.  ;  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  obtained  from  the  Strychnos.)  Strych¬ 
nine.  An  alkaline  substance  obtained  from  the 
bean  of  the  Strycknos  nux  vomica  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  process:  —  Ihe  bean  is  rasped  down  as 
small  as  possible.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  nitric  ether  in  a  Papin’s  digester.  The 
residue,  thus  deprived  of  a  quantity  of  fatty 
matter,  is  digested  in  alkohol  as  long  as  that 
re-agent  is  capable  of  dissolving  any  thing. 
The  alkoholic  solutions  are  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  the  residue  redissolved  in  water,  i 
Caustic  potash  being  dropped  into  the  solution,  i 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  which  is  ] 
strychnia.  It  is  purified  by  washing  it  in  cold 
water,  dissolving  it  in  alkohol,  and  crystallising  ,  i 
it.  Strychnia  is  obtained  likewise  by  boiling  ( 
the  infusion  of  the  bean  with  magnesia,  in  the  i 
same  manner  as  Robiquet  had  obtained  morphia  t 
from  the  infusion  of  opium. 


Strychnia  exists  in  the  St.  Ignatius’  bean 
nearly  free  from  brucia  :  this  bean,  therefore,  is 
the  preferable  source  from  which  to  obtain  ( 
strychnia  ;  but  it  is  very  rare  in  commerce. 

Ihe  properties  of  strychnia,  when  in  a  state 
of  purity,  are  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  crystallised  in  very  small  four-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  low  pyramids, 

It  has  a  white  colour  ;  its  taste  is  intolerably!  : 
leaving  a  metallic  impression  in  the 
It  is  destitute  of  smell.  It  is  not 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  neither 
nor  volatile,  except  at  temperatures  at 
it  undergoes  decomposition.  It  is  very 


bitter, 
mouth, 
altered 
fusible 
which 

little  soluble  in  cold  water,  100,000  parts  of 
that  liquor  dissolving  only  15  parts  of  strychnia; 
but  it  dissolves  in  2,500  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  A  cold  solution  of  strychnia  in 
water  may  be  diluted  with  100  times  its  volume 
of  that  liquid  without  losing  its  bitter  taste. 

The  action  of  strychnia  on  the  animal  eco-: 
nomy  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
alkoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  only  much! 
more  powerful.  Half  a  grain  blown  into  the 
throat  of  a  rabbit,  has  produced  trismus  in  two 
minutes,  and  death  in  live:  and  the  eighth  ofj 
a  grain  taken  into  the  stomach  has  proved  fatal] 
to  a  strong  dog. 

In  exceedingly  minute  doses  strychnia  has 


been  found  a  very  useful  medicine,  especially 
in  paralytic  cases,  and  it  appears  preferable  tel 
the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  as  being  of  morel 
uniform  strength.  Dr.  Ryan,  who  has  used 
it  very  extensively,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its 
efficacy  in  a  variety  of  nervous  diseases.  The 
dose  is  jt  of  a  grain  morning  and  evening,  re 
peated  more  frequently  as  the  patient  gets  ac 
eustomed  to  it.  Dr.  Ryan  has  met  with  fete 
patients  who  would  bear  more  than  ^  of  a  grail! 
in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Strychnine.  See  Strychnia. 


S  f  R YCHNOM  A'N  1  A.  (a,  a\  f. ;  from  I 
(Trpuxvos,  nightshade,  and  pavia,  madness.)  Sc  ‘ 
the  ancients  called  the  disorder  produced  by  1 
eating  the  deadly  nightshade. 
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STRY'CIINOS.  (os,  i.  m. ;  an  ancient 
name  which  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Dioscorides, 
derived  from  aTpaivvvpu,  to  overthrow,  and  ap¬ 
plied  most  probably  from  the  overpowering 
narcotic  quality  of  the  plant  to  which  it  was 
assigned,  arpvxvos  of  the  Greeks  being  a  kind 
of  nightshade.  Linnaeus  adopted  this  name 
for  the  present  genus  on  account  of  the  analogy 
of  its  narcotic  properties  with  the  plant  of  the 
ancients.  Some  derive  it  from  oTpvx®,  to  tor¬ 
ment  :  from  its  properties  of  producing  insanity.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 

•  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

This  species  affords  the  lignum  colubrinum, 
or  snake  wood.  It  is  poisonous.  Its  taste  is  very 
hitter.  It  has  been  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic, 
febrifuge,  and  astringent,  but  is  not  used  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day. 

Strychnos  nux  vomica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  the  seed  of  which  is  called  the 
poison-nut.  Nux  vomica.  Nux  metella.  The 
nux  vomica,  lignum  colubrinum,  and  faba  sancli 
Ignatii,  have  long  been  known  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  narcotic  poisons,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  while  the  vegetables  which  pro¬ 
duced  them  were  unknown,  or  at  least  not 
botanically  ascertained. 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Linnneus, 
the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  described  and  figured  in  the  Hortus  mala- 
baricus,  under  the  name  of  Caniram  cucurbiti- 
fera  malabariensis,  of  Plulcenet,  now  called 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

To  this  genus,  also,  but  upon  evidence  less 
conclusive,  he  likewise  justly  referred  the  colu¬ 
brinum.  But  the  faba  sancti  Ignatii  he  merely 
conjectured  might  belong  to  this  family,  as 
appears  by  the  query,  An  Slrychni  species  ?  which 

•  subsequent  discoveries  have  decided  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  for  in  the  Supp.  Plant,  it  constitutes  the 
new  genus  Ignalia,  which  Loureiro  has  lately 
confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name  amara  to 
that  of  philippinica.  The  strychnos  and  ignatia 

i  are,  however,  nearly  allied,  and  both  rank  under 
the  order  Solanacece.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into  the 
botanical  origin  of  these  productions,  from  find¬ 
ing  that,  by  medical  writers,  they  are  generally 
treated  of  under  the  same  head,  and  in  a  very 
confused  and  indiscriminate  manner.  The  seed 
of  the  fruit,  or  berry  of  this  tree,  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  is  the  officinal  nux  vomica:  it  is  flat, 
round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  ;  with  a  prominence  in  the 
middle  on  both  sides,  of  a  grey  colour,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter ;  and  internally 
hard  and  tough  like  horn.  To  the  taste  it.  is 
extremely  bitter,  but  has  no  remarkable  smell. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  gummy  matter,  which  is 
moderately  bitter  ;  the  resinous  part  is  very  in¬ 
considerable  in  quantity,  but  intensely  bitter  ; 
hence  rectified  spirit  has  been  considered  as  its 
best  menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
vegetable  poisons,  and  is  of  the  narcotieo-acrid 
kind.  It  proves  fatal  to  dogs  in  a  very  short  time, 
as  appears  by  various  authorities.  Hillefeld  and 
others  found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds,  as 
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crows  and  ducks ;  and  Loureiro  relates,  that  a 
horse  died  in  four  hours  after  taking  a  drachm 
of  the  seed  in  a  half  roasted  state. 

The  effects  of  this  drug  upon  different  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  upon  those  of  the  same  species, 
appear  to  be  rather  uncertain,  and  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison  given. 
With  some  animals  it  produces  its  effects  almost 
instantaneously  ;  with  others,  not  till  after 
several  hours,  when  laborious  respiration,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  coma,  and  con¬ 
vulsions,  usually  precede  the  fatal  spasms,  or 
tetanus,  with  which  this  drug  commonly  extin¬ 
guishes  life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  effects 
upon  human  subjects,  we  find  the  symptoms 
corresponded  nearly  with  those  which  we  have 
here  mentioned  of  brutes.  As  no  visible  effect 
is  produced  on  the  stomach  or  intestines,  except 
when  the  dose  is  very  large,  it  appears  that  the 
nux  vomica  acts  immediately  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  destroys  life  by  the  virulence  of  its 
narcotic  influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  upon  a  strong  dog,  as  appears  by  ex¬ 
periments,  need  not  to  be  more  than  a  scruple; 
a  rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and  a  cat  by  four 
grains  :  and  of  the  four  persons  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  and  who  unfortunately  perished 
by  this  deleterious  drug,  one  was  a  girl  ten 
years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  twice  for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Loss, 
however,  tells  us,  that  he  took  one  or  two  grains 
of  it  in  substance,  without  discovering  any  bad 
effect;  and  that  a  friend  of  his  swallowed  a 
whole  seed  without  injury. 

From  the  time  of  Gesner  the  nux  vomica  has 
been  recommended  by  a  succession  of  authors, 
as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  as  a  febrifuge,  as  a 
vermifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
canine  madness.  In  Sweden,  it  was  success¬ 
fully  used  in  dysentery  ;  but  Bergius,  who  tried 
its  effects  in  this  disease,  says,  that  it  suppressed 
the  flux  for  twelve  hours,  which  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  again.  A  woman,  who  took  a  scruple 
of  this  drug  night  and  morning,  two  successive 
days,  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  convul¬ 
sions  and  vertigo,  notwithstanding  which  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  returned,  and  the  disorder 
was  cured  by  other  medicines;  but  a  pain  in 
the  stomach,  the  effect  of  the  nux  vomica,  con¬ 
tinued  afterwards  for  a  long  time. 

Bergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only  be 
administered  in  the  character  of  a  tonic  and 
anodyne,  in  small  doses  (from  five  to  ten  grains), 
and  not  till  after  proper  laxatives  have  been 
employed.  Loureiro  recommends  it  as  a  valu¬ 
able  internal  medicine  in  Huor  albus  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
black  and  friable,  which  renders  its  medicinal 
use  safe,  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  cure 
of  agues,  and  has  also  been  reckoned  a  specific 
in  pyrosis,  or  water-brash.  It  is  in  different 
cases  from  the  above,  however,  that  the  nux 
vomica  maintains  its  reputation  in  the  present 
day;  namely,  those  of  disordered  innervation 
and  especially  paralysis.  The  alcoholic  extract  is 
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the  form  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  given. 
The  dose  of  this  is  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
given,  at  first,  twice  a  day,  and  afterwards  more 
frequently.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  nut  is 
five  grains,  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple,  or 
half  a  drachm.  The  nux  vomica  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  superseded  by  its  active  principle,  the 
strychnia,  which  possesses  all  its  virtues  in  a 
highly  concentrated  form.  See  Strychnia. 

Strychnos  sancti  ignatii.  The  plant  which 
produces  the  faba  sancti  Ignatii,  now  referred 
to  the  genus  Ignatia.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

Strychnos  tieute.  This  species  produces 
the  upas  tieute,  one  of  the  strong  Java  poisons. 
See  Upas. 

Strychnos  volubilis.  This  tree  was  supposed 
to  afford  the  Jesuit’s  bean.  See  Ignatia  amara. 

Stupe.  See  Stupha. 

STUPEFA'CIENT.  (  Stupefacicns ;  from 
Slupefacio,  to  stupify.)  Of  a  stupifying  quality. 

STU'PHA.  (a,  at.  f.  ;  otu-kth] ;  arvinreiov.) 
Stupa.  Stuppa.  A  stupe.  A  piece  of  cloth, 
or  flax,  soaked  in  a  warm  liquid  and  applied  as 
a  fomentation. 

STU'POIi.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  stupeo,  to 
be  senseless.)  Insensibility. 

Stuppa.  See  Stupha. 

Sturgeon.  See  Acipensor  sturio. 

'  STUTTERING.  A  high  degree  of  stam¬ 
mering,  which  is  a  nervousness,  influencing  the 
muscles  of  speech. 

STY.  (This  vernacular  term,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  stian,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  earlier  writers,  who  derive  it  from  the 
Saxons,  in  which  stihan  signifies  a  “  rising, 
springing  up,  or  ascent.”)  See  Hordeolum. 

Sty'gia.  (From  Styx,  a  name  given  by  the 
poets  to  one  of  the  rivers  in  hell.)  A  water 
made  from  sublimate,  and  directed  in  old  dis¬ 
pensatories,  was  so  called  on  account  of  its 
poisonous  qualities.  A  name  of  the  aqua  regia, 
also,  from  its  corrosive  qualities. 

STY'LIFORM.  ( Slyliformis ;  from  stylus, 
a  bodkin,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Shaped  like 
a  bodkin,  or  style.  Applied  to  processes  of 
bones,  and  parts  of  plants. 

Styli'scus.  ( From  otli\os,  a  bodkin.)  A 
tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STY'LO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Stylo -cerato-hyoideus.  See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-chondro-hyoideus.  See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-gi.ossus.  A  muscle  situated  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which 
draws  the  tongue  aside  and  backwards.  It 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  styloid 
process,  and  from  the  ligament  which  connects 
that  process  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs 
along  its  sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost  near  its  tip. 

Stylo-hyoideus.  A  muscle  situated  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which 
pulls  the  os  hvoides  to  one  side,  and  a  little  up¬ 
wards.  It  is  a  small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle, 
situated  between  the  styloid  process,  and  os 
hyoides,  under  the  posterior  belly  and  middle 
tendon  of  the  digastricus,  near  the  upper  edge 
of  that  muscle.  It  arises,  by  a  long  thin  ten- 
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don,  from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  of  the 
styloid  process,  and,  descending  in  an  oblique 
direction,  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its  horn.  The 
fleshy  belly  of  this  muscle  is  usually  perforated 
on  one  or  both  sides,  for  the  passage  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  tendon  of  the  digastricus.  Sometimes, 
though  not  always,  we  find  another  smaller! 
muscle  placed  before  the  stylo-hyoideus,  which, 
from  its  having  nearly  the  same  origin  and  in¬ 
sertion,  and  the  same  use,  is  called  stylo-hyoideus- ' 
alter.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  known  to 
Eustachius  :  so  that  Douglas  was  not  aware  ol 
this  circumstance  when  he  placed  it  amongst 
the  muscles  discovered  by  himself.  It  arises  j 
from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and  some-i ; 
times  by  a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  from  the  i 
inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  angle  of  the;  • 
lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  appendix,  or 
little  horn  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  use  of  thesd 
muscles  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  to  one  side- 
arid  a  little  upwards. 

Stylo-hyoideus  alter.  See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Foramen  stylo- 
mastoideum.  A  hole  between  the  styloid  and  i 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  through  j 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve 
passes  to  the  temples. 

Stylo-pharyngeus.  A  muscle  situated  be-  : 
tween  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally;  i 
which  dilates  and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thy-  ,i 
roid  cartilage  upwards.  It  arises,  fleshy,  froif  , 
the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserter  >i 
into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  back  part  ol  j 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

STY'LUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  I.  A  surgical  in  I  j 
strument  called  a  probe. 

II.  The  style  or  shaft  of  a  flower,  which  pro  5 
ceeds  from  the  germen,  and  bears  the  stigma  I) 
It  is,  — 

1.  Filiform,  in  Jasminum,  and  Zea  mays. 

2.  Linear,  in  0  rob  us. 

3.  Subulate,  thicker  below  than  towards  tin  i 
apex  ;  as  in  Geranium. 

4.  Clavate,  thicker  at  its  summit  than  toward].  - 
its  base;  as  in  Leucojum  vernum. 

5.  Triangular,  in  Pisum. 

6.  Bifid,  in  Polygonum  persicaria. 

7.  Trifid,  in  Bryonia  and  Momordica. 

8.  Dichotomous,  divided  into  two,  which  agaii)  'fc 
bifurcate  ;  as  in  Cordia. 

9.  Long,  much  more  so  than  the  stamina ;  aj  i 
in  Campanula  and  Dianthus. 

10.  Persistent,  not  going  off  after  the  fecun 
dation  of  the  germen  ;  as  Sinapis. 

STYMATO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  aruu,  tj  t 
have  a  priapism.)  A  violent  erection  of  th I 
penis,  with  a  bloody  discharge. 

Stypte'ria.  (From  arutpw,  to  bind;  s; 
called  from  its  astringent  properties.)  Alum.  A 

STY'PTIC.  (Styplicus  ;  from  aruepw,  t;  i 
constringc. )  A  term  applied  to  those  substanccl  i 
which  possess  the  power  of  stopping  luemorj  i 
rhages,  such  as  turpentine,  alum,  &c. 

Stypticum  IIklvetii.  Helvetius’s  styptic 
A  preparation,  an  account  of  which  was  pul  i 
lished  by  John  Frederick  Helvetius,  the  a 
chemist.  It  consisted  of  iron  filings  and  tarta  ' 
made  up  to  a  proper  consistence  with  Irene 
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brandy.  It  long  enjoyed  reputation  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  was  afterwards  revived  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Eaton's  styptic,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  generally  made  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  See  Eaton's  styptic. 

Styraci'flua.  (From  styrax,  storax,  and 
fluo,  to  flow.)  See  Liquidambra. 

STY'RAX.  (a.r,  acis.  m.  and  f.  ;  from 
or a  reed,  in  which  it  was  used  to  be  pre¬ 
served.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Or¬ 
der,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Styrax 
icalamita. 

Styrax  alba.  See  Myroxylon  perutferum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  benzoin.  This 
substance  has  received  the  following  names  :  — 
Benzo'i.  Benjoinum.  Assa  dulcis.  Assa  odo- 
rata.  Liquor  Cyreniacus.  Balssoinum.  Ben¬ 
zoin.  Benjui.  Benjuin.  It  is  classed,  by 
modern  chemists,  among  the  balsams.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  benzoin  :  benzoe  amygdaloides, 
which  is  formed  of  white  tears,  resembling  al- 
monds,  united  together  by  a  brown  matter ;  and 
common  benzoin,  which  is  brown  and  without 
tears.  The  tree  which  affords  this  balsam,  for¬ 
merly  called  Laurus  benzoin,  Benzoifera,  and 
Arbor  benenici,  is  the  Styrax  benzoin  —  foliis  ob- 
longis  acuminatis,  subtus  tomentosis,  racemis  com- 
positis  longitudine foliorum,  of  Dryander,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  incisions.  The  benzoin 
of  the  shops  is  usually  in  very  large  brittle 
masses.  When  chewed  it  imparts  very  little 
taste,  except  that  it  impresses  on  the  palate  a 
.  slight  sweetness  ;  its  smell,  especially  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  is  extremely  fragrant  and 
agreeable.  Gum  benjamin  was  analysed  by 
Bratrde.  The  products  obtained  by  distillation 
were,  from  100  grains,  benzoic  acid,  9  grains; 
acidulated  water,  5'5  :  butyraceous  and  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  60;  brittle  coal,  22;  and  a  mixture 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
computed  at  3 '5.  On  treating  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  with  water,  however,  5  grains  more  of 
acid  were  extracted,  making  14  in  the  whole. 

From  1500  grains  of  benzoin,  Bucholz  ob¬ 
tained  1250  of  resin;  187  benzoic  acid;  25 
ol  a  substance  similar  to  balsam  of  Peru  ;  S  of  an 
aromatic  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol ; 
and  30  of  woody  fibres  and  impurities. 

Ether,  and  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  dis¬ 
solve  benzoin  ;  so  do  solutions  of  potash  and 
soda.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  it,  and  a 
portion  of  artificial  tannin  is  formed.  Ammonia 
dissolves  it  sparingly.  Its  preparations  are 
much  esteemed  against  inveterate  coughs  and 
pthisical  complaints  unattended  with  much  fever; 
it  has  also  been  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  in  the 
way  ol  fumigation,  for  the  resolution  of  indo¬ 
lent  tumours.  The  acid  of  benzoin  is  employed 
in  the  tinctura  camphorce  composita,  and  a  tinc¬ 
ture  is  directed  to  be  made  of  the  balsam.  See 
Benzoic  acid. 

Styrax  cai.ami'ta.  Storax  in  the  cane  :  be¬ 
cause  it  was  formerly  brought  to  us  in  reeds  or 
canes.  See  Styrax  officinalis. 

Styrax  coi.ata.  Strained  storax. 

Styrax  liquida.  See  Liquidambra. 
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Styrax  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  solid  storax.  Of¬ 
ficinal  storax.  Styrax  officinalis — foliis  ovatis, 
subtus  villosis,  racemis  sirnplicibus,  folio  bre- 
vioribus,  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  storax  to  be  found  in  the  shops :  the  one 
is  usually  in  irregular  compact  masses,  free 
from  impurities,  of  a  reddish-brown  appear¬ 
ance,  and  interspersed  with  whitish  tears,  some¬ 
what  like  gum  ammoniac,  or  benzoin ;  it  is 
extremely  fragrant,  and,  upon  the  application 
of  heat,  readily  melts.  This  has  been  called 
storax  in  lump ;  red  storax;  and,  when  in  sepa¬ 
rate  tears,  storax  in  tears.  The  other  kind, 
which  is  called  the  common  storax,  is  in  large 
masses,  very  light,  and  bears  no  external  resem¬ 
blance  whatever  to  the  former  storax,  as  it  seems 
almost  wholly  composed  of  dirty  saw-dust,  caked 
together  by  resinous  matter.  Storax  was  for¬ 
merly  used  in  catarrhal  complaints,  coughs, 
asthmas,  obstructions,  &c.  In  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  almost  totally  disregarded,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  nervous 
diseases. 

Styrax  rubra.  Red  storax,  or  storax  in  the 
tear. 

Subacetas  cupri.  See  JErugo  ceris. 

Subacetate  of  copper.  See  JErugo  ceris. 

Subala/ris  vena.  The  vein  of  the  axilla.  ! 

Subcarbonas  potasses.  See  Potasses  carbonas. 

Subcarbonas  fend.  See  Ferri  Sesquioxydum. 

Subcarbonas  piumbi.  See  Plumbum. 

SUBCA'RBONATE.  Subcarbonas.  A 
carbonate  in  which  the  base  predominates. 

Subcartilaginous  ( Subcartilaginosus ;  from 
sub,  under,  and  cartilago,  a  cartilage.)  Of  a 
structure  approaching  to  that  of  cartilage. 

SUBCLA'VIAN.  ( Subclaviculus  ;  from 
sub,  beneath,  and  clavicula,  the  clavicle.)  That 
which  is,  or  passes,  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  artery.  The  right  subclavian 
arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  proceeds 
under  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left  sub¬ 
clavian  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
ascends  under  the  left  clavicle  to  the  axilla. 
The  subclavians  in  their  course  give  off  the  in¬ 
ternal  mammary,  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  verte¬ 
bral,  the  cervicalis  superficial^,  the  superior  in¬ 
tercostal,  and  the  suprascapular. 

Subclavian  vein.  This  receives  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  runs  into  the 
vena  cava  superior. 

SUBCLA'VIUS.  (From  sub,  under,  and 
clavicula,  the  collar-bone  ;  as  being  situated 
under  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone.)  Subclavi- 
anus.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax,  which  pulls  the  clavicle  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  It  arises,  tendinous,  from 
the  cartilage  that  joins  the  first  rib  to  the  ster¬ 
num,  is  inserted,  after  becoming  fleshy,  into  the 
inferior  part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies 
from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  as  far  out¬ 
wards  as  to  its  connection,  by  a  ligament,  with 
the  caracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

SUBCRUll/E'US.  A  name  of  two  little 
muscular  slips,  sometimes  found  under  the 
cruraeus  :  they  are  inserted  into  the  capsular 
ligament,  which  they  pull  up. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUS.  ( Subadaneus ;  from 
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sub,  under,  and  cutis,  the  skin.)  Under  the 
skin  ;  a  name  given  to  the  platysma  myoides 
muscle,  and  to  some  nerves,  vessels,  glands,  & c. 
which  are  very  superficial. 

Subcutaneous  glands.  Glandules subcut anece. 
These  are  sebaceous  glands  lying  under  the 
skin,  which  they  perforate  by  their  excretory 
ducts. 

Si; licit.  Cork.  See  Quercus  suber. 

SUBE'RIC.  (  S uberic us ,  from  suber,  cork. ) 
Appertaining  to  cork. 

Suberic  acid.  Acidum  subericum.  A  white 
pulverulent  acid,  obtained  from  cork,  by  nitric 
acid.  It  is  not  used  as  a  medicine. 

Subintrans  febris.  Frank  gives  this  name 
to  what  is  usually  called  an  anticipating  quo¬ 
tidian.  See  Anlicipans. 

Sublimame'ntum.  (From  sublimo,  to  lift 
up.)  The  pendulous  substance  which  floats  in 
the  middle  of  the  urine. 

SU'BLIMATE.  1.  Any  thing  which  is 
sublimed.  See  Sublimation. 

2.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes 
simply  called  sublimate. 

Sublimate,  corrosive.  See  Hydrargyri  biclilo- 
ridum. 

SUBLIMA'TION.  ( Sublimatio ,  onis.  f. ; 
from  sublimo,  to  raise  or  sublime.)  A  process 
by  which  volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat, 
and  again  condensed  in  a  solid  form.  This 
chemical  process  differs  from  evaporation  only  in 
being  confined  to  solid  substances.  It  is  usually 
performed  either  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
certain  substances,  and  disengaging  them  from 
extraneous  matters  ;  or  else  to  reduce  into 
vapour,  and  combine,  under  that  form,  prin¬ 
ciples  which  would  have  united  with  greater 
difficulty  if  they  had  not  been  brought  to  that 
state  of  extreme  division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  conse¬ 
quently  capable  of  being  separated,  in  most 
cases,  from  fixed  matters,  so  various  solid  bodies 
are  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment.  Fluids 
are  said  to  distil,  and  solids  to  sublime,  though 
sometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  same 
operation.  If  the  subliming  matter  concretes 
into  a  solid  hard  mass,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
sublimate  ;  if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation  are, 
volatile  alkaline  salts  ;  neutral  salts,  composed 
of  volatile  alkali  and  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac  ; 
the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  mer¬ 
curial  preparations,  and  sulphur.  Bodies  of 
themselves  not  volatile  are  frequently  made  to 
sublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  ;  thus 
iron  is  carried  over  by  sal  ammoniac  in  the 
preparation  of  the  (lores  martiales,  or  ferrum 
ammoniatum. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vessels  rise 
but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the 
vessel  where  they  concrete. 

Sublimis.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis, 
and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

SUBLINGUA'LIS.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  lingua,  the  tongue. )  Sublingual.  A  name 
.riven  to  parts  immediately  under  the  tongue. 

Sublingual  glands.  Glandulcc  sublingualas, 
G.  Uarlholiniantc.  G.  Riviniaius.  The  glands 
which  are  situated  under  the  tongue,  and  secrete 
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saliva.  Their  excretory  ducts  are  called  7 li.  rj 
vinian  from  their  discoverer  Rivinus. 

SUBLUXA'TIO.  (o,  onis.  f.  ;  from  sub,  1 
diminutive,  and  luxatio,  a  dislocation. )  A  sprain. 

A  sprain  is  an  injury  of  a  joint  in  which  it  has  i 
been  twisted  or  strained,  in  any  direction  further  s, 
than  its  natural  range  of  motion  allows,  but  j 
without  actual  dislocation  of  the  bones.  In 
every  sprain,  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  preter-  i 
naturally  stretched,  and  in  severe  ones  they  are  t 
often  partially  torn.  Hence  follows  inflamma-  | 
tion  of  the  ligaments  and  the  soft  parts  surround¬ 
ing  the  joint,  and  in  bad  cases  of  the  capsular  i 
ligament  itself.  Sprains  are  a  very  troublesome 
class  of  injuries,  and  will  often  keep  a  patient  I 
confined  much  longer  than  fractures  or  even  J 
dislocations. 

In  the  treatment  of  sprains,  the  first  indication 
is  to  allay  inflammation  ;  and  where  this  is  con¬ 
siderable  the  copious  and  repeated  application  of 
leeches  is  often  required,  with  purgatives,  and  i 
an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  sometimes  general 
bloodletting.  The  local  applications  may  con¬ 
sist  of  cold  lotions  or  hot  fomentations,  according 
to  circumstances.  When  all  danger  of  inflam¬ 
mation  is  past,  the  joint  is  to  be  strengthened  by 
friction  with  stimulating  liniments,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  bandages,  &c.  While  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  prevails,  perfect  rest  of  the  joint  must  be 
insisted  on  ;  when  weakness  merely  is  present, 
gentle  exercise  is  serviceable. 

SUBMERSION.  ( Submersio ;  from  sub- 
mergo,  to  sink  under  water.)  Drowning.  See  i 
Asphyxia. 

SUBME'RSUS.  Underwater:  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  naturally  under  water,  while  i 
others  of  the  plants  are  above ;  as  in  Ranunculus  } 
aquatilis.  See  Natans. 

SUBMU'RIAS.  A  submuriate,  or  muriate  | 
in  which  the  base  predominates. 

Submurias  hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri  chlo- 
ridum. 

Suborbita'rius  ne'rvus.  The  suborbitarv  \ 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  more  usually 
called  in  fra- orbit  a  ry. 

SUB RAMO'SUS.  A  little  branched. 

SUBllOTU'NDUS.  Roundish;  nearly 
globular :  applied  to  several  parts  of  plants,  i 
The  leaf  of  the  Pyrola  is  subrotund. 

SUBSALT.  A  salt  having  an  excess  of  base  i 
beyond  what  is  requisite  for  saturating  the  acid,  ; 
as  supersalt  is  one  with  an  excess  of  the  acid.  I 
The  sulphate  of  potash  is  the  neutral  compound  i 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash;  subsulphate  ot 
potash,  a  compound  of  the  same  ingredients,  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  base;  supersulphate  I 
of  potash,  a  compound  of  the  same  acid  and  the 
same  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  acid. 

SUB  SC  A  PUL  A' It  IS.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  Jnfra-scapu -  | 
laris.  The  name  of  this  muscle  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicates  its  situation.  It  is  composed  of  many 
fasciculi  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  the  marks 
of  which  we  see  imprinted  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  scapula.  These  fasciculi,  which  arise 
from  all  the  basis  of  that  bone  internally,  and 
likewise  from  its  superior  as  well  as  from  one 
half  of  its  inferior  costa,  unite  to  form  a  consi¬ 
derable  flat  tendon  which  adheres  to  the  capsular 
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ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  lesser  tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  roll  the 
iarm  inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to  bring  it 
close  to  the  ribs  ;  and,  from  its  adhesion  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  it  prevents  that  membrane 
from  being  pinched. 

Subsulphas  hydrargyri  flavus.  Yellow 
subsulphate  of  mercury.  This  preparation  is 
directed  to  be  made  by  the  Edinburgh  College 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  purified 
mercury  two  parts,  sulphuric  acid  three  parts. 
Put  them  into  glass  cucurbit,  placed  in  a  sand- 
bath  and  boil  them  to  dryness.  Reduce  to 
powder  the  white  mass  which  is  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  throw  it  into  boiling 
water.  It  is  immediately  converted  into  a 
yellow  powder  which  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed 
with  warm  water.  This  preparation  is  named 
sulphuric  oxide  of  mercury,  by  the  Dublin 
College,  and  is  the  substance  long  known  under 
the  name  of  turbeth  mineral.  When  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  mercury,  formed  by  the  aid  of  heat,  is 
thrown  into  water,  that  fluid  by  its  strong 
affinity  for  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  salt, 
and  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  oxide 
mercury.  The  acid  which  remains  in  the  water, 
however,  retains  some  of  the  oxide  as  a  soluble 
super-sulphate,  while  the  precipitated  oxide  takes 
with  it  a  little  of  the  acid,  and  remains  in  the 
form  of  an  insoluble  sulphate.  The  turbeth 
mineral  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic  in  the  dose  of 
five  grains.  It  has  also  the  alterative  properties 
of  the  other  preparations  of  mercury.  It  is  never 
used  internally  in  the  present  day.  It  is  a  very 
useful  errhine  in  cases  of  head-ache,  amaurosis, 
&c.  Ten  grains  of  the  subsulphate  may  be 
mixed  with  a  drachm  of  sugar  or  powdered 
starch  :  a  pinch,  of  this  powder  will  produce  a 
copious  discharge  of  mucous  from  the  nose. 

SUBSU'LTUS  TE'NDINUM.  Weak 
convulsive  motions  or  twitchingsof  the  tendons. 
These  twitchings  or  starts  of  the  tendons  are 
most  common  in  the  extreme  stages  of  debility, 
produced  by  low  nervous  and  typhus  fevers,  and 
are  generally  the  harbingers  of  a  fatal  termina¬ 
tion.  They  are,  in  these  cases,  weak  convulsions, 
interruptedly  undulating  from  one  limb  to 
another,  too  feeble  to  raise  the  limb  itself, 
though  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  felt  in  the 
belly  of  the  muscle,  and  along  its  tendon  :  they 
affect  the  wrist  and  ankles  the  most.  Twitch¬ 
ings  of  a  limb  or  a  set  of  muscles  is  often  an 
habitual  affection. 

Subte'pidus.  Lukewarm. 

SUBU'BERES.  (From  sub,  under,  and 
ubera,  the  breasts.)  This  term  has  been  used 
by  some  writers  for  those  infants  who  yet  suck, 
in  distinction  to  those  who  are  weaned,  and  then 
are  called  exuberes. 

SUBULA'TUS.  Subulate:  awl-shaped. 
Applied,  in  Botany,  to  leaves,  receptacles,  Sec. 
which  are  tapering  from  a  thick  base  to  a  point 
like  an  awl ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Salsola  kali,  and 
receptacle  of  the  Scabiosa  atropurpurea, 

Succa'go.  The  rob  of  any  fruit. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM.  (w,  z.  n.)  A  me¬ 
dicine  substituted  for  another. 
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Succekturia'ti  mu'sculi.  The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  belly. 

Succenturiati  rknes.  Two  glands  lying 
above  the  kidneys.  See  Renal  gland. 

Su'cci  scorbutici.  The  juice  of  English 
scurvy  grass,  &c. 

SUCCINATE.  (Succinas,  atis.  f.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  am¬ 
ber,  or  succinic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  base; 
as,  succinate  of  potash,  succinate  of  copper,  &c. 

Succf  ngens  membrana.  The  diaphragm. 

SUCCI'NIC.  ( succinicus;  from  succinum, 
amber.)  Of  or  belonging  to  amber. 

Succinic  acid.  Acidum  succinicum,  Sal 
succini.  It  has  long  been  known  that  amber, 
when  exposed  to  distillation,  affords  a  crys¬ 
tallised  substance,  which  sublimes  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Before  its  nature  was 
understood,  it  was  called  salt  of  amber ;  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  as  Boyle 
first  discovered.  The  crystals  are  at  first  con¬ 
taminated  with  a  little  oil,  which  gives  them  a 
brownish  colour;  but  they  may  be  purified  by 
solution  and  crystallisation,  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary,  when  they  will  become  transparent 
and  shining.  Pott  recommends  to  put  on  the 
filter,  through  which  the  solution  is  passed,  a 
little  cotton  previously  wetted  with  oil  of  amber. 
Their  figure  is  that  of  a  triangular  prism.  Their 
taste  is  acid;  and  they  redden  the  blue  colour 
of  litmus,  but  not  that  of  violets.  They  are 
soluble  in  less  than  two  parts  of  boiling  alkohol, 
in  two  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  twenty-five 
of  cold  water. 

Planche  of  Paris  observes,  that  a  considerable 
quantity'  might  be  collected  in  making  amber 
varnish,  as  it  sublimes  while  the  amber  is  melt¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose,  and  is  wasted. 

Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  pu¬ 
rifying  this  acid  :  that  of  Richter  appears  to  be 
the  best.  The  acid  being  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  filtered,  is  to  be  saturated  with  pot¬ 
ash  or  soda,  and  boiled  with  charcoal,  which 
absorbs  the  oily  matter.  The  solution  being 
filtered,  nitrate  of  lead  is  added;  whence  results 
an  insoluble  succinate  of  lead,  from  which,  by 
digestion  in  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  pure  succinic  acid  is  separated.  Nitrate 
or  muriate  of  barytes  will  show  whether  any  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  remains  mixed  with  the  succinic  so¬ 
lution  ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  digest¬ 
ing  the  liquid  with  a  little  more  succinate  of  lead. 
Pure  succinic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  in  white  transparent  prismatic  crystals. 
Their  taste  is  somewhat  sharp,  and  they  redden 
powerfully  tincture  of  turnsole.  Heat  melts 
and  partially  decomposes  succinic  acid.  Air 
has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  soluble  in  both 
water  and  alkohol,  and  much  more  so  when 
they  are  heated. 

SU'CCINUM.  ( um ,  i.  n.;  from  succus, 
juice:  because  it  was  thought  to  exude  from 
a  tree.)  Amber.  A  beautiful  bituminous 
substance,  which  takes  a  good  polish,  and,  after 
a  slight  rubbing,  becomes  so  electric  as  to  attract 
straws  and  small  bodies.  It  was  called  riKtmpov, 
electrum,  by  the  ancients  ;  and  hence  the  word 
electricity.  “  Amber  is  a  hard,  brittle,  taste¬ 
less  substance,  sometimes  perfectly  transparent, 
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but  mostly  semitransparent  or  opake,  and  of  a 
glossy  surface :  it  is  found  of  all  colours,  but 
chiefly  yellow  or  orange,  and  often  contains 
leaves  or  insects:  its  specific  gravity  is  from 
1-065  to  1-100;  its  fracture  is  even,  smooth, 
and  glossy  ;  it  is  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
becomes  electric  by  friction  ;  when  rubbed  or 
heated,  it  gives  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  melts,  that  is,  at  550°  of  Fah¬ 
renheit,  but  it  then  loses  its  transparency ; 
projected  on  burning  coals,  it  burns  with  a 
whitish  flame,  and  a  whitish-yellow  smoke,  but 
gives  very  little  soot,  and  leaves  brownish  ashes; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkohol,  though  the 
latter,  when  highly  rectified,  extracts  a  reddish 
colour  from  it ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  then  acquires  a  reddish-purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  is  precipitable  from  it  by  water.  No 
other  acid  dissolves  it,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  es¬ 
sential  or  expressed  oils  without  some  decom¬ 
position  and  long  digestion  ;  but  pure  alkali 
dissolves  it.  By  distillation  it  affords  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  with  a  little  acetous  acid,  an 
oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid.  The  oil  rises  at  first 
colourless  ;  but,  as  the  heat  increases,  becomes 
brown,  thick,  and  empyreumatic.  The  oil  may 
be  rectified  by  successive  distillations,  or  it  may¬ 
be  obtained  very  light  and  limpid  at  once,  if  it 
be  put  into  a  glass  alembic  with  water,  as  the 
elder  llouelle  directs,  and  distilled  at  a  heat  not 
greater  than  212°  Fahr.  It  requires  to  be  kept 
in  stone  bottles,  however,  to  retain  this  state; 
for  in  glass  vessels  it  becomes  brown  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light. 

Amber  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular 
mines  in  some  parts  of  Prussia.  The  upper 
surface  is  composed  of  sand,  under  which  is  a 
stratum  of  loam,  and  under  this  a  bed  of  wood, 
partly  entire,  but  chiefly  mouldered  or  changed 
into  a  bituminous  substance.  Under  the  wood 


is  a  stratum  of  sulphureous  or  rather  aluminous 
mineral,  in  which  the  amber  is  found.  Strong 
sulphureous  exhalations  are  often  perceived  in 
the  pits. 

Detached  pieces  are  also  found  occasionally 
on  the  sea-coast  in  various  countries.  It  has 
been  found  in  gravel  beds  near  London.  In 
the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin  there  is  a  mass  of 
ISlbs.  weight,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever 
found.  Jussieu  asserts,  that  the  delicate  insects 
in  amber,  which  prove  the  tranquillity  of  its 
formation,  are  not  European.  Haiiy  has  point¬ 
ed  out  the  following  distinctions  between  incl¬ 
ine  and  copal,  the  bodies  which  most  closely 
resemble  amber  : —  Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat. 
A  bit  of  copal  heated  at  the  end  of  a  knife 
takes  fire,  melting  into  drops,  which  flatten  as 
they  fall  :  whereas  amber  burns  with  spitting 
and  frothing  ;  and  when  its  liquefied  particles 
drop,  they  rebound  from  the  plane  which  re¬ 
ceives  them. 

The  origin  of  amber  is  at  present  involved  m 
perfect  obscurity,  though  the  rapid  progress  ot 
vegetable  chemistry  promises  soon  to  throw  light 
on  it. 

Various  frauds  are  practised  with  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Neumann  states  as  the  common  prac¬ 
tices  of  workmen  the  two  following :  1  lie 

one  consists  in  surrounding  the  amber  with  sand 


in  an  iron  pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a  gradual 
fire  for  forty  hours,  some  small  pieces  placed 
near  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being  occasionally 
taken  out  for  judging  of  the  effect  of  the  oper¬ 
ation.  The  second  method,  which  he  says  is 
that  most  generally  practised,  is  by  digesting 
and  boiling  the  amber  about  twenty  hours  with 
rapeseed  oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  both  clear 
and  hard. 

Werner  has  divided  it  into  two  subspecies, 
the  white  and  the  yellow  ;  but  there  is  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  distinction.  Its  ultimate  con¬ 
stituents  are  the  same  with  those  of  vegetable 
bodies  in  general ;  viz.  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ; 
oxygen. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  Dr.  Brewster  has  given 
an  account  of  some  optical  properties  of  amber, 
from  which  he  considers  it  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  amber  is  an  indurated  vegetable  juice ; 
and  that  the  traces  of  a  regular  structure,  indi-j 
cated  by  its  action  upon  polarised  light,  are  not 
the  effect  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  crystallisation 
by  which  mellite  has  been  formed,  but  are  pro-| 
dueed  by  the  same  causes  which  influence  the 
mechanical  condition  of  gum  arabic,  and  other 
gums  which  are  known  to  be  formed  by  the 
successive  deposition  and  induration  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  fluids.  See  Oleum  succini,  and  Succinic  acid. 

Succinum  cinereum.  See  Ambergris. 

Succinum  griscum.  See  Ambergris. 

Succinum  oleum.  See  Oleum  succini. 

Succinum  praparatum.  See  Amber. 

SUCCl'SA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  succido,  tc 
cut :  so  named  from  its  being  indented,  and,  a< 
it  were,  cut  in  pieces.)  Applied  to  a  species  o 
the  genus  Scabiosa. 

Succor)/.  See  Cichorium. 

SU'CCULENS.  Succulent ;  juicy,  rich 
Applied  to  fruits,  pods,  soils,  &c. 

Succl-le'nt-e.  The  name  of  an  order  o 
Linnams’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con 
tabling  those  which  have  fleshy  and  succulen 
leaves,  as  Cactus,  Sedum,  Semperrivum,  Sc. 

SUCCULE'NTUS.  Juicy;  full  of  juice 
Applied  to  plants,  pods,  leaves,  &c. 

SU'CCUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  Juice. 

Succus  cochlea  ri.e  compositus.  A  warn 
aperient  and  diuretic,  mostly  exhibited  in  th 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  skin  arising  from  scurvy 

Succus  cvreniacus.  Juice  of  laserwort. 

Succus  gastricus.  See  Gastric  juice. 

Succus  heliotropii.  See  Croton  tinctorium. 

Succus  indicus  purgans.  See  Gamboge. 

Succus  iii/uorititc.  See  G/gn/rrki  :rt  glabra. 

Succu'ssion.  A  mode  of  exploring  theches 
which  consists  in  shaking  the  patient’s  bod) 
and  listening  to  the  sounds  thereby  produced. 

Sucker.  See  Stolo. 

SUDA'MEN.  (<-»,  inis.  n. ;  from  sudo 
sweat.)  Sudamina  are  vesicles  resemblin 
millet-seeds  in  form  and  magnitude,  which  a| 
pear  suddenly,  without  fever,  especially  in  tl 
summer  time,  after  much  labour  ami  sweating 

SUDA'TlO.  ( o,onis  f.  ;  from  sudor,  sweat 
A  sweating.  See  Ephidrosis. 

Sudatoria  fkiihis.  The  sweating  sicknes 
See  Sudor  anglicus. 

SUDATOTIIUS.  Relating  to  perspiratio 
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SUDATO'RIUM.  (From  sudo,  to  sweat.) 
A  sweating  room.  See  Balneum. 

SU'DOR.  Sweat  or  perspiration. 

Sudor  angi.icus.  The  sweating  sickness. 
A  very  extraordinary  epidemy,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  England  in  the  year  1485, 
although  it  is,  doubtless,  an  error  to  suppose 
that  it  originated  in  England.  The  celebrated 
Caius  drew  up  an  account  of  this  disease  from 
his  own  observation.  Dr.  Aiken,  in  his  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,”  gives  an  abstract  of  Caius’s  work  on  the 
subject,  with  critical  remarks,  and  to  this  we  are 
indebted  for  what  follows. 

Caius  being  a  witness,  during  his  residence 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  1551,  to  the  dreadful  ravages 
made  by  this  disease,  hastily  drew  up  an  English 
treatise  concerning  it,  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  was  dedicated  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  entitled,  A  Boke 
or  Conseill  against  the  Disease  commonly  called 
the  Sweat,  or  Sweating  Sickness ;  made  by  John 
Caius,  Doctor  in  Physic,  1552,  12mo.  This  he 
sometime  afterwards  revised,  enlarged,  and  put 
into  a  more  scientific  form,  and  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage ;  and  published  it  in  the  year  1556, 
under  the  title  De  Ephemera  Britannica.  The 
dedication,  to  Anthony  Perrenot,  bishop  of 
Arras,  is  dated  January  1555.  It  was  correctly 
reprinted  at  London  in  1721. 

In  this  work  we  find  the  following  account 
of  the  rise  and  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 
disease. 

It  began  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII.,  upon  his 
landing  at  Milford-haven  in  1485,  and  spread  to 
London,  where  it  raged  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October.  Dr.  Friend, 
in  his  History  of  Physick,  apparently  transcribing 
his  account  of  this  disorder  from  Caius,  says 
that  it  appeared  first  in  1483,  yet  adds  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  beginning  in  Henry’s  army  at 
Milford.  This  he  mentions  as  distinct  from  the 
visitation  in  1485.  That  this  learned  writer  has 
here  fallen  into  a  mistake,  may  be  proved  from 
our  historians,  who  relate,  that  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  did  indeed  approach  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  with  a  fleet  in  1483;  but,  on  advice 
that  the  insurrection  of  his  friends  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  sailed  back  without  attempting  to 
land.  It  appeared  in  England  four  times  after¬ 
wards  at  unequal  intervals  ;  in  the  summer  of 
1506  ;  in  1517,  from  July  to  the  middle  of 
December  ;  in  1 528,  during  the  whole  summer ; 
and,  lastly,  in  1551,  from  April  to  the  end  of 
September.  Its  attack  was  extremely  sudden. 
It  generally  began  with  the  affection  of  some 
particular  part,  occasioning  in  some  a  sense  of 
a  hot  vapour  running  through  the  limb.  To 
this  succeeded  extreme  internal  heat,  unquench¬ 
able  thirst,  and  most  profuse  sweating.  Anxiety, 
restlessness,  sickness,  violent  pain  of  the  head, 
delirium,  and  excessive  drowsiness  attended  its 
progress ;  and  frequently  in  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  hours  from  the  eruption  of  the 
sweat,  the  patient  was  carried  olf.  The  violence 
of  the  attack  was  over  in  fifteen  hours;  yet  the 
sick  person  was  not  in  a  state  of  security  till 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours;  whence 
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the  disease  is  properly  denominated  by  our 
author,  an  Ephemera.  The  persons  most  liable 
to  the  contagion  were  those  in  high  health,  of 
middle  age,  and  of  better  rank  and  condition  ; 
children,  poor  and  old  people,  were  less  subject 
to  its  influence.  The  numbers  carried  off  by  it 
were  incredible.  In  the  town  of  Salop  960 
died  in  a  few  days  ( pauculis  diebus) ;  and  our 
physician  labours  the  description  of  this  calamity 
with  all  the  strong  colouring  of  a  Thucydides. 

In  his  reasonings  concerning  it,  he  first 
accounts  for  its  being  an  ephemera  from  the 
supposition  that  it  attacked  the  more  subtle 
spirits  ;  whereas  he  conceives  the  plague  and 
other  fevers  to  attack  the  humours.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  its  origin 
and  cause.  He  discusses  the  various  sources  of 
contagion  ;  considering  separately  the  effects  of 
untimely  seasons,  of  noxious  effluvia  peculiar  to 
certain  places,  and  other  contaminations  of  the 
air,  and  of  planetary  conjunctions.  The  imme¬ 
diate  origin  of  the  sickness  in  his  time  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  certain  thick  and  stinking  fogs  rising 
from  the  low  grounds  near  Shrewsbury,  which, 
being  wafted  by  the  wind,  were  perceived  to 
carry  the  contagion  with  them.  This  general 
cause  was,  he  says,  augmented  in  particular 
situations  by  other  sources  of  corrupt  air;  such 
as  close  narrow  streets,  dunghills,  privies,  un¬ 
cleansed  drains,  and  the  like.  He  strongly 
insists  on  the  common  notion  of  this  distemper 
being  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  English  ; 
asserting  that  it  spared  foreigners,  even  the 
Scotch,  in  England,  and  seized  the  English  in 
foreign  countries.  This  he  imputes  to  the 
greater  luxury  in  diet  by  which  our  countrymen 
were,  it  seems,  even  then  distinguished  from  all 
other  nations ;  and  he  confirms  his  conjecture 
by  observing  that  the  freest  livers,  and  those  of 
the  most  athletic  habits,  were  attacked  with  the 
greatest  violence. 

The  method  of  prevention  he  proposes  is  well 
suited  to  his  ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  infection. 
It  consists  in  more  abstemious  living,  the  use  of 
acidulous  fruits  and  sauces,  great  attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  free  exposure  to  the  open  air. 
He  recommends  the  kindling  of  fires  both  round 
the  house  and  within  doors  ;  looking  upon  fire 
as  a  great  corrector  of  contagion,  and  adducing 
an  observation  to  this  purpose,  that  smiths  and 
cooks  were  preserved  by  their  fires  from  the 
distemper.  He  directs  aromatics  and  sweet- 
scented  herbs  of  all  kinds  to  be  burned  in  these 
fires,  and  also  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the 
nose.  He  speaks  with  some  reserve  concerning 
evacuations,  recommending  gentle  purgatives 
and  bleeding  only  to  the  plethoric,  and  in  them 
not  later  than  the  spring  ;  since  he  thinks  they 
should  meet  the  danger  in  summer  with  a  body 
undisturbed  and  undebilitated  by  medicine. 

The  method  of  cure  turns  upon  the  sole  idea 
that  the  sweat,  from  whence  the  disease  is  de¬ 
nominated,  is  critical,  and  therefore  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  greatest  profuseness,  till  the  danger 
is  over.  With  this  view,  he  directs  the  person 
seized  to  lie  down  immediately,  in  the  clothes 
he  happens  to  have  on,  and  have  the  body  com¬ 
pletely  covered  (all  but  the  face)  with  bed¬ 
clothes;  in  which  situation  he  is  to  remain  per- 
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fectly  still,  not  stirring  a  limb,  if  possible,  nor 
putting  a  hand  out  of  bed.  He  is  to  abstain 
from  food  the  whole  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
even  from  drink  the  first  five  hours.  Then  a 
little  ale  or  beer,  or  wine  and  water,  is  to  be 
given  in  small  portions,  and  sucked  through  a 
spout,  the  patient  still  lying  in  the  same  posture. 
At  the  expiration  of  about  fourteen  hours,  the 
bed-clothes  are  gradually  to  be  removed,  and 
the  sweating  restrained ;  and  after  it  is  quite 
over,  proper  food  is  to  be  given  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  strength.  This  is  the  process  when 
the  sweat  flows  spontaneously.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  attempts  must  be  made  to  excite 
it ;  and  the  means  here  directed  are  dry  and 
warm  friction,  draughts  of  generous  wine  with 
theriaca,  or  mithridate ,  or  aromatics,  vinegar 
whey,  China  root,  and  other  sudorific  medicines. 
By  this  method  of  practice,  attentively  pursued, 
and  properly  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  we 
are  told  that  the  disease,  though  so  fatal  w'hen 
neglected  or  mismanaged,  was  got  over  with  a 
tolerable  certainty  of  success  ;  so  that,  according 
to  Lord  Bacon’s  observation,  it  might  be  looked 
upon  “rather  as  a  surprise  of  nature,  than  ob¬ 
stinate  to  remedies.” 

Valuable  as  this  treatise  of  our  author  is, 
not  only  as  giving  the  fullest  account  of  so 
singular  a  distemper,  but  as  containing  many 
judicious  practical  remarks,  we  must,  however, 
acknowledge  that  it  is  far  from  a  perfect  piece 
of  medical  writing.  It  is  not  long,  yet  many 
digressions,  foreign  to  the  subject,  are  admitted; 
and  trivial  matters  are  dwelt  upon  more  at 
length  than  those  of  capital  importance.  Under 
the  head  of  diet,  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
launch  out  into  an  enumeration  of  all  the  articles 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious  at  that  time  afforded. 
He  employs  several  pages  to  describe  the 
methods  of  making  beer  and  ale,  and  the 
process  of  malting  ;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  copious  panegyric  upon  temperance, 
extracted  from  the  ancients.  What  we  have 
most  to  regret,  is  the  little  light  he  affords  us 
with  respect  to  the  first  rise  of  the  disease  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  guided  merely 
by  vulgar  prejudice  in  supposing  it  so  peculiar 
to  this  country.  Its  first  appearance  seems  to 
have  been  neither  amongst  Englishmen,  nor  in 
England  ;  but  among  the  foreign  levies  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  either  brought  it 
with  them,  or,  more  probably,  generated  it  in 
the  crowded  transport  vessels  on  board  of  which 
they  were  embarked.  This  body  of  troops  is 
described  by  a  cotemporary  historian  (Philip  de 
Comines)  as  the  most  wretched  he  had  ever 
beheld  ;  collected,  we  may  suppose,  from  gaols 
and  hospitals,  and  buried  in  filth.  A  highly 
malignant  and  contagious  disease  might  readily 
be  produced  in  such  circumstances;  but  why  it 
should  appear  under  so  new  and  singular  a 
form,  why  this  should  be  renewed  so  many 
times  at  irregular  intervals,  and  should  at  length 
entirely  cease,  are  questions  perhaps  impossible 
to  be  solved.  That  the  climate  of  England  was 
not  essential  to  the  existence  of  that  disease,  is 
rendered  manifest  by  its  raging  with  great 
violence  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  in 
1529  and  1530  ;  and  that  the  persons  of 
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foreigners  were  not  secure  in  England,  appears 
from  the  death  of  Ammonius,  a  learned  Italian, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  Erasmus,  in  1520 
(in  which  year  the  sickness  also  prevailed  in  : 
Calais)  ;  and  from  the  death  of  another  of  that  ; 
nation,  related  by  Caius  himself.  On  the  sup¬ 
position  of  its  being  a  fever  of  the  putrid  and 
malignant  kind,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to 
account  for  its  prevailing  most  among  the  rich 
and  well-fed,  contrary  to  what  we  now  observe 
of  that  class  of  disorders;  and,  indeed,  the  vast 
numbers  related  to  be  swept  away  by  it,  evi-i 
dently  prove  its  frequency  among  the  lowest! 
ranks  of  people. 

If  960  persons  were  carried  off  by  it  at: 
Shrewsbury  in  a  few  days,  the  greater  part  of) 
whom  were  neither  children  nor  old  people,  of 
what  rank  in  life  must  the  majority  have  been  ?  ! 

SUDORI'FIC.  (Sudorifcus ;  from  sudor, 
sweat,  and  facio,  to  make.)  A  synonym  of 
diaphoretic.  See  Diaphoretic. 

SUFFIME'NTUM.  (From  suffimen ,  a 
perfume.)  A  perfume. 

SUFFI/TUS.  A  fumigation. 

SUFFOCA'TIO.  (o,o«is.  f.)  Suffocation.) 

Suffocatio  hysterica.  The  globus  hysteri] 
cus ;  called  also  suffocatio  uterina,  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  connection  of  hysteria  with  an  affectior; 
of  the  uterus. 

Suffocatio  stridula.  See  Croup. 

Suffku'tices  plantj-e.  Under-shrubby  plants 
Vegetables  which  have  stems  that  are  somewha 
ligneous,  or  of  a  nature  intermediate  between 
the  shrubby  and  the  herbaceous ;  as  thyme,  sage) 
hyssop,  &c. 

'  SUFFRUTICO'SUS.  Somewhat  woodj 
nearly  shrubby  ;  as  Lavendula,  Salvia,  &c. 

SUFFUMIGATION.  ( Suffitmigatio ,  oni:\ 
f. ;  from  sub,  under,  and  f  umigo,  to  smoke.i 
The  burning  of  odorous  substances  to  removi 
an  evil  smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 

Suffusio  auriginosa.  The  jaundice. 

SUFFUSION.  ( Suffi/sio,  onis.  f.  ;  froi 
suff'undo,  to  pour  down  :  so  called  because  til 
ancients  supposed  the  opacity  proceeded  froij 
something  running  under  the  crystalline  hi) 
mour.)  I.  A  cataract. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  some  humour,  as  th 
blood  :  thus  we  say,  a  suffusion  of  blood  in  til 
eye,  when  it  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  bloodsho 

Sugar.  See  Saccharvm. 

Sugar,  maple.  See  Acer. 

Sugar  of  lead.  See  Plumbi  acetas. 

Sugar  of  milk.  See  Milk. 

SU G I LL  A'TI ON.  (. Sugillatio ;  from  sugil, j 
to  bruise.)  A  bruise.  A  spot  or  mark  made  li 
a  leech  or  cupping-glass. 

SULCA'TUS.  Sulcate:  furrowed;  mark- 
with  deep  lines  running  lengthways.  Appli 
to  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants ;  and  wi 
seen  in  the  seeds  of  the  Scandix  odorata. 

SUM. CUS.  A  groove  or  furrow;  general 
applied  to  the  bones. 

SU'LFIIAS.  ( us,  atis.  f.  ;  from  sulphi 
brimstone.)  A  sulphate  or  salt  formed  by  t 
union  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  salifiable  ha 

Those  principally  used  in  medicine  are, — 

1.  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  S et'Alu 

2.  »  ■  . —  copper.  See  Cupri  sulpha: 
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3.  - iron.  See  Fcrri  sulphas. 

4.  - magnesia.  See  Magnesia  sul¬ 

phas. 

5.  — — - potash.  See  Potasste  sulphas. 

6.  - soda.  See  Sodte  sulphas. 

7.  - .  zinc.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

8.  - quinine.  See  Quince  disul¬ 

phas. 

9.  - mercury.  See  Subsulphas  hy- 

drargyri  Jlavus. 

Sulphas  aluminosus.  See  Alumen. 

Sulphas  ammonia:.  Alkali  volatile  vitrio- 
latum,  of  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacum  secret turn, 
of  Glauber.  Vitriolum  ammoniacale.  This  salt 
has  been  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  volcanoes.  It  is  esteemed  diuretic  and 
deobstruent,  and  exhibited  in  the  same  diseases 
as  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphas  antimonii.  Sulphate  of  antimony. 
Vitriolum  antimonii.  This  is  formed  by  boiling 
powdered  antimony  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  white 
saline  mass  results,  which,  when  thrown  into 
water,  is.  resolved  into  a  soluble  supersulphate 
and  an  insoluble  subsulphate. 

Sulphas  cupri.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  ferri.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyrum  vi- 
triolatum. 

Sulphas  magnesite.  See  Magnesite  sulphas. 

Sulphas  potasste.  See  Potasste  sulphas. 

Sulphas  quince.  See  Quince  disulphas. 

Sulphas  sodee.  See  Sodte  sulphas. 

Sulphas  And.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  antimony.  See  Sulphas  antimonii. 

Sulphate  of  lime.  This  salt  is  commonly 
called  selenite,  gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
sometimes  alabaster.  It  forms  extensive  strata 
in  various  mountains.  The  specular  gypsum, 
or  glades  Mariee,  is  a  species  of  this  salt,  and 
affirmed  by  some  French  travellers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  Russia,  where  it  abounds,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  glass  in  windows.  See  Gypsum. 

SU'LPHIS.  A  sulphite.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  with  a  salifiable  base ;  as  sul¬ 
phite  of  potash,  sulphite  of  ammonia,  tkc. 

Sulphite.  See  Sulphis. 

Sulpho-cya'nic  acid.  Sulphuro-prussic  acid. 
Sulphuretted  chyazic  add.  Dissolve  in  water 
one  part  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  boil  it  fora 
considerable  time  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
powdered  prussian  blue,  added  at  intervals. 
Sulphuret  of  iron  is  formed,  and  a  colourless 
liquid  containing  the  new  acid  combined  with 
potash,  mixed  with  hyposulphate  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  Render  this  liquid  sensibly  sour,  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Continue  the 
boiling  for  a  little,  and,  when  it  cools,  add  a 
little  peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder, 
which  will  give  the  liquid  a  fine  crimson  colour. 
To  the  filtered  liquid  add  a  solution  containing 
persulphate  of  copper,  and  protosulphate  of 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  salt 
to  three  of  the  latter,  until  the  crimson  colour 
disappears.  Sulphuroprussiate  of  copper  falls. 
Boil  this  with  a  solution  of  potash,  which  will 
separate  the  copper.  Distil  the  liquid  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the 
peculiar  acid  will  come  over.  By  saturation 
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with  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  then  throwing 
down  this  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  sulphuroprussic  acid  is  ob¬ 
tained  pure. 

It  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  strong  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
acetic  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only  1-022. 
It  dissolves  a  little  sulphur  at  a  boiling  heat. 
It  then  blackens  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the  pure 
acid  throws  down  the  silver  white.  By  repeated 
distillations  sulphur  is  separated  and  the  acid  is 
decomposed.  According  to  Berzelius  it  con¬ 


sists  of 

Carbon .  20-30 

Nitrogen  .  23-85 

Hydrogen .  1  "68 

Sulphur  .  54-17 


100-00 


Su/lpho-naphtha/lic  acid.  Mr.  Faraday  com¬ 
municated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1826, 
to  show  that,  during  the  mutual  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  naphthaline,  a  compound  of 
that  acid  with  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  differing 
from  all  known  substances;  and  which,  pos¬ 
sessing  acid  properties,  and  combining  with 
salifiable  bases  to  produce  a  peculiar  class  of 
salts,  is  named  sulpho-naphthalic  acid. 

SuLrHo-sALTS.  These  are  merely  double 
sulphurets,  in  which  Berzelius  traces  a  close 
analogy  to  salts. 

Sulphovi'nic  acid.  Acidum  sulphovinicum. 
(Fhiothionic  acid.  A  peculiar  acid,  generated 
during  the  process  for  obtaining  sulphuric  ether. 
See  Ether  sulphuricus. 

SU'LPIIUR.  (ur,uris.  n.)  Sulphur.  Brim¬ 
stone.  Its  old  names  are,  Abric,  Alcubrith, 
Anpater,  Appebrioc,  Aquala,  Aquila,  Chibur, 
Cltybur,  and  Cvbur.  It  is  the  only  simple  com¬ 
bustible  substance  which  nature  offers  pure  and  in 
abundance.  It  was  the  first  known  of  them  all. 
It  is  found  in  the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in 
depositions,  in  sublimed  incrustations,  and  on 
the  surface  of  certain  waters,  principally  near 
burning  volcanoes.  It  is  found  combined  with 
many  metals. 

Sulphur,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  either  in 
a  loose  powder  or  compact ;  and  then  either  de¬ 
tached  or  in  veins.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  or 
pseudo-volcanoes,  whether  modern  or  extinct, 
as  at  Solfatara,  See.  and  is  deposited  as  a  crust 
on  stones  contiguous  to  them,  either  crystallised 
or  amorphous.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in 
mineral  waters,  and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  vol¬ 
canoes;  sometimes  also  in  coal-mines.  It  is 
found  in  combination  with  most  of  the  metals. 
When  united  to  iron  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
martial  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites.  All  the  ores 
known  by  the  name  of  pyrites,  of  which  there 
are  a  vast  variety,  are  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  different  metals ;  and  hence  the  names  of 
copper,  tin,  arsenical,  &c.  pyrites.  It  exists 
likewise  in  combination  with  alumina  and 
lime :  it  then  constitutes  different  kinds  of 
alum  ore. 

A  prodigious  quantity  of  pure  sulphur  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  Solfatara  in  Italy. 
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From  pyrites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the  large 
way.  In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  melted 
and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden  moulds;  in 
these  it  takes  the  form  in  which  we  usually  see 
it  in  commerce,  as  roll  sulphur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  called,  are 
formed  by  subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a 
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sorbable  by  water,  which  takes  up  more  than  an  | 
equal  volume  of  the  gas.  Its  sp.  gr.,  accord-  j 
ing  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  is  to  that  of  i 
air  as  1 '19 12  to  1  -0. 

Of  all  the  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
perhaps  the  most  deleterious  to  animal  life.  A 
greenfinch,  plunged  into  air  which  contains) I 


gentle  heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sublimed  j  only  -jJjj  of  its  volume,  perishes  instantly.  A 


sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article  met  with 
in  general  under  that  name  is  nothing  but 
sulphur  finely  powdered. 

Properties.  —  Sulphur  is  a  combustible,  dry, 
and  exceedingly  brittle  body,  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-990. 

It  is  destitute  of  odour,  except  when  rubbed  or 
heated.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  faint  taste.  It  fre¬ 
quently  crystallises  in  entire  or  truncated  octa- 
liedra,  or  in  needles.  If  a  piece  of  sulphur,  of 
a  considerable  size,  be  very  gently  healed,  as, 
for  example,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
squeezing  it  firmly,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with  a 
crackling  noise.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  hence  it  becomes  electric  by 
friction.  When  heated,  it  first  softens  before  it 
melts,  and  its  fusion  commences  at  218°  Fahr.  : 
it  is  capable  of  subliming  at  a  lower  temper¬ 
ature;  and  takes  fire  at  560°.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fusion  it  is  very  fluid  ;  but  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  heat  it  grows  tough,  and  its  colour 
changes  to  a  reddish- brow-n.  If  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  remains  as 
soft  as  wax,  and  yields  to  any  impression.  In 
time,  however,  it  hardens  again,  and  recovers 
its  former  consistence. 

When  a  roll  of  sulphur  is  suddenly  seized  in 
a  warm  hand,  it  crackles,  and  sometimes  falls  in 
pieces.  This  is  owing  to  the  unequal  action  of 
heat  on  a  body  which  conducts  that  power 
slowly,  and  which  has  little  cohesion.  If  a 
mass  of  sulphur  be  melted  in  a  crucible,  and, 
after  the  surface  begins  to  concrete,  if  the  liquid 
matter  below  be  allowed  to  run  out,  fine  acicu- 
lar  crystals  of  sulphur  will  be  obtained. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water;  but  in  small 
quantity  in  alkohol  and  ether,  and  more  largely 
in  oil. 

Combinations  of  Sulphur.  Sulphur  combines 
with  oxygen  in  four  definite  proportions,  con- 
stituting  an  interesting  series  of  acids.  Sec 
Sulphuric  acid,  and  Sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlorine. 

Iodide  of  sulphur  is  easily  formed  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  two  ingredients  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
exposing  them  to  such  a  heat  as  melts  the 
sulphur. 

Sulphur  and  hydrogen  combine,  and  form 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Their  union  may  be 
effected,  by  causing  sulphur  to  sublime  in  dry 
hydrogen  in  a  retort. 

The  usual  way  of  preparing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  is  to  pour  a  dilute  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  on  the  black  sulphuret  of  iron  or 
antimony  in  a  retort.  For  accurate  experiments 
it  should  be  collected  over  mercury,  li  takes 
fire  when  a  lighted  taper  is  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  de¬ 
positing  sulphur.  Its  smell  is  extremely  fetid, 
resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs.  Its  taste  is 
sour.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  ab- 


dog  of  middle  size  is  destroyed  in  air  that  con¬ 


tains 


30fi  > 


and  a  horse  would  fall  a  victim  to  anil 


atmosphere  containing 

Dr.  Chaussier  proves  that  to  kill  an  animal, 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  act  on  the  surface  of  its  body,  when  it| 
is  absorbed  by  the  inhalants.  He  took  a  blad¬ 
der  having  a  stop-cock  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  an  opening,  into  which  he  introduced  the 
body  of  a  rabbit,  leaving  its  head  outside,  and 
securing  the  bladder  air-tight  round  the  neck 
by  adhesive  plaster.  He  then  sucked  the  ail 
out  of  the  bladder,  and  replaced  it  by  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  young  animal  in 
these  circumstances  usually  perishes  in  15  oi 
20  minutes.  Old  rabbits  resist  the  poison 
much  longer. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated  merely  I 
to  fusion,  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydro  i 
gen,  it  becomes  luminous,  and  burns  witij 
extrication  of  hydrogen,  while  a  metallic  sul  1 
phuret  remains,  combined  with  sulphurettei) 
hydrogen,  or  a  sulphuretted  hydro-sulphuret.  ; 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  with  aii 
equal  volume  of  ammonia,  and  unites  to  alkali; 
and  oxides,  so  that  it  has  all  the  characters  cl 
an  acid.  These  compounds  are  called  hydro  \ 
sulphurets. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets,  soluble  in  wateij 
have  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and,  when  in  tli 
liquid  state,  the  odour  of  rotten  eggs.  A 
those  which  are  insoluble  are,  on  the  contrar  I ) 
insipid,  and  without  smell.  Those  which  hat 
been  examined,  are  the  hydrosulphurets  < 
potash,  soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  stronlites,  lim 
and  magnesia. 

When  tve  expose  sulphur  to  the  action  of, 
solution  of  a  liydrosulphuret,  saturated  wi 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  much  more  sulphuj 
etted  hydrogen  is  evolved  as  the  temperature) 
more  elevated.  But  when  the  solution  of  h 
drosulphuret,  instead  of  being  saturated,  has 
sufficient  excess  of  alkali,  it  evolves  no  pc: 
ceptible  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogel 
even  at  a  boiling  heat;  although  it  dissolves 
much  sulphur  as  in  its  state  of  saturation, 
hence  follows,  1st,  That  sulphuretted  hydrogel 
sulphur,  and  the  alkalis  have  the  property 
forming  very  variable  triple  combinations;  S| 
That  all  these  combinations  contain  less  sil 
phuretted  hydrogen  than  the  hydrosulphuretl 
and,  3d,  That  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  1' 
drogen  is  inversely  as  the  sulphur  they  conta) 
and  reciprocally.  These  compounds  have  be 
called,  in  general, sulphuretted  hydrosulphurc) 
and  hydrogenated  sulphurets. 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon,  forming  I 
interesting  compound,  to  which  the  name  | 
sulphuret  if  carbon  is  sometimes  given. 

Sulphur  has  been  long  an  esteemed  article! 
the  Materia  Medica.  it  stimulates  the  systel 
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loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  the  insensible 
perspiration.  It  pervades  the  whole  habit,  and 
manifestly  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  as  appears  from  the  sulphureous  smell  of 
persons  who  have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being 
stained  in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish  colour.  In 
the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against 
cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  psora,  both 
given  internally  and  applied  externally.  It  has 
likewise  been  recommended  in  rheumatic  pains, 
flying  gout,  rickets,  atrophy,  coughs,  asthmas, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  and 
particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind,  also 
in  colica  pictonum,  worm  cases,  and  to  lessen 
salivation. 

In  haimorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost 
specific;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  advan¬ 
tageously  combined  with  some  cooling  purgative, 
especially  supertartrate  of  potash. 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  in  general  use 
are  the  Sulphur  lotum,  Sulphur  preecipitatum , 
and  Sulphur  sublimatum. 

Sulphur  antimonii  preecipitatum.  See  Anti¬ 
monii  su/phureturn  preecipitatum. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.  See  Antimonii 
sulph uretum  preecipitat  u  m. 

Suli-hur  lotum.  Washed  sulphur.  Flores 
sulphuris  loti.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a 
pound.  Pour  on  boiling  water,  so  that  the  acid, 
if  there  be  any,  may  be  entirely  washed  away  : 
then  dry  it.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms. 

Sulphur,  milk  of.  See  Sulphur  preecipitatum. 

Sulphur  preecipitatum.  Lac  sulphuris.  Milk 
of  sulphur.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound ; 
fresh  lime,  two  pounds;  water,  four  gallons: 
boil  the  sulphur  and  lime  together  in  the  water ; 
then  strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and  drop 
in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  be  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  sulphur;  lastly,  wash  this  by  re¬ 
peated  affusions  of  water  until  it  is  tasteless. 
This  preparation  is  mostly  preferred  to  the 
flowers  of  sulphur,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
freed  from  its  impurities.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  three  drachms. 

Sulphur,  precipitated.  See  Sulphur  preecipi- 
latum. 

Sulphur  sublimatum.  See  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  vivum.  Native  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  washed.  See  Sulphur  lotum. 

Sulphur-wort.  See  Peucedanum. 

SULPH  U' liEOUS.  Sulphureus.  1.  Of  or 
belonging  to  sulphur. 

2.  Applied,  in  Natural  History,  to  designate 
a  bright  pale  yellow,  without  any  orange  tinge. 
See  Colour. 

Su'lphurous  acid.  Acidum  sulphurosum. 
Sulphur,  burned  at  a  low  temperature,  absorbs 
less  oxygen  than  it  does  when  exposed  to  greater 
heat,  and  is  consequently  acidified  in  a  slighter 
degree,  so  as  to  form  sulphureous  acid.  This, 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  gas  ; 
but  on  reducing  its  temperature  very  low  by 
artificial  cold,  and  exposing  it  to  strong  com¬ 
pression,  it  becomes  a  liquid.  To  obtain  it  in  the 
liquid  state,  however,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is 
received  into  water,  by  which  it  is  absorbed. 

Water  thus  saturated  is  intensely  acid  to  the 
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taste,  and  has  the  smell  of  sulphur  burning 
slowly.  It  destroys  most  vegetable  colours,  but 
the  blues  are  reddened  by  it  previously  to  their 
being  discharged.  A  pleasing  instance  of  its 
effect  on  colours  may  be  exhibited  by  holding 
a  red  rose  over  the  blue  flame  of  a  common 
match,  by  which  the  colour  will  be  discharged 
wherever  the  sulphureous  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  so  as  to  render  it  beautifully  variegated, 
or  entirely  white.  If  it  be  then  dipped  into 
water,  the  redness,  after  a  time,  will  be  restored. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  silks.  It  likewise  discharges  vege¬ 
table  stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen. 

In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases  it 
forms  sulphites,  which  differ  front  the  sulphates 
in  their  properties. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony.  See  Antimonii  sul- 
phuretum. 

Sulphuret  of  carbon.  This  substance  was 
discovered  accidentally  in  the  year  1796  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lampadius,  who  regarded  it  asa  compound 
of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  and  termed  it  alkohol 
of  sulphur.  Clement  and  Desormes  first  declared 
it  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  their  state¬ 
ment  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  joint  researches 
of  Berzelius  and  the  late  Dr.  Marcet.  (Philos. 
Trans,  for  1813.) 

Sulphuret  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  in  close  vessels  native  bisulphuret  of  iron 
(iron  pyrites)  with  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  well 
dried  charcoal;  or  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of 
sulphur  over  fragments  of  charcoal  heated  to 
redness  in  a  tube  of  porcelain.  The  compound, 
as  it  is  formed,  should  be  conducted  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube  into  cold  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  it  is  collected.  To  free  it  from  moisture 
and  adhering  sulphur,  it  should  be  distilled  at  a 
low  temperature  in  contact  with  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  transparent  colour¬ 
less  liquid,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  re¬ 
fractive  power.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-272. 
It  has  an  acid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  very  foetid  odour.  It  is  exceedingly 
volatile;  —  its  vapour  at  63\5°  F.  supports  a 
column  of  mercury  7 ’36  inches  long;  and  at 
110°  F.  it  enters  into  brisk  ebullition.  From 
its  great  volatility  it  may  be  employed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  intense  cold. 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  very  inflammable, 
and  kindles  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature 
scarcely  exceeding  that  at  which  mercury  boils. 

It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Admitted  into 
a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  so  much  vapour  rises  as 
to  form  an  explosive  mixture  ;  and  when  mixed 
in  like  manner  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  it 
forms  a  combustible  mixture,  which  is  kindled 
on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper,  and  burns 
rapidly,  with  a  large  greenish  white  flame  of 
dazzling  brilliancy.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
alkohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  water.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  iodine,  and  the  solution  of  the 
latter  has  a  beautiful  pink  colour.  Chlorine 
j  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chloride  of 
sulphur.  The  pure  acids  have  little  action  upon 
it.  With  the  alkalies  it  unites  slowly,  form- 
:  ing  compountls  which  Berzelius  calls  carbo. 
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sulphurets.  It  is  converted  by  strong  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  into  a  white  crystalline  substance 
like  camphor,  which  Berzelius  considers  to  be  a 
compound  of  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sulphurous 
acid  gases. 

Xantliogen  and  hydro-xanthic  acid.  —  M. 
Zeise,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Copenhagen, 
has  discovered  some  novel  and  interesting  facts, 
relative  to  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  When  this 
fluid  is  agitated  with  a  solution  of  pure  potash 
in  strong  alkohol,  the  alkaline  properties  of  the  I 
potash  disappear  entirely  ;  and  on  exposing  the  ! 
solution  to  a  temperature  of  32®  F.,  numerous 
acicular  crystals  are  deposited.  M.  Zeise  at¬ 
tributes  these  phenomena  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  acid,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived,  in 
his  opinion,  partly  from  the  alkohol  and  partly 
from  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  See  Hydro- 
xanthic  acid.  —  Turner. 

Sulphuretted  chyazic  acid.  See  Sulphocyanic 
acid. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  See  Sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  See  Sulphur. 

SULPHURE'TUM.  (um,  i.  n.)  Sul- 
phuret.  A  combination  of  sulphur  with  an 
alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

Sulphuretum  ammonite.  Hepar  sulphuris 
volatile.  Boyle’s  or  Beguine’s  fuming  spirit. 
Sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  fuming  liquor,  by  the  ammonia  and 
sulphur  uniting  while  in  a  state  of  gas  during  | 
distillation.  It  excites  the  action  of  the  ab-  j 
sorbent  system,  and  diminishes  arterial  action,  ! 
and  has  been  given  internally  in  diseases  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  mercury,  phthisis,  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  phlegmasise  :  externally  it  is  j 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  bath  in  paralysis,  I 
contractura,  psora,  and  other  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  preecipitatum.  See 
Antimonii  sulphuretum  preecipitatum. 

Sulphuretum  calcis.  Sulphuret  of  lime. 
Principally  used  to  form  a  medicated  bath  for 
various  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  See  Hy¬ 
drargyri  sulphuretum  nigrum. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  ruhrum.  See  Hy¬ 
drargyri  sulphuretum  ruhrum. 

Sulphuretum  potassec.  See  Polassii  sulphu¬ 
retum. 

Sulphuretum  sodee.  See  Sulphuretum  sodii. 

Sulphuretum  sodii.  A  combination  of  so¬ 
dium  and  sulphur.  It  is  improperly  called 
sulphuret  of  soda.  It  is  analogous  to  the  sul¬ 
phuret  of  potassium. 

Sulphuretum  stibii  nativum.  Sulphuretum 
stihii  nigrum.  Antimonium  crudum.  Native 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is  from  this  ore  that 
all  our  preparations  of  antimony  are  made.  See 

Antimony. 

SULPHURIC.  Sulphuricus.  Belonging 
to  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  sulphuncum.  Oil 
of  vitriol.  Vitriolic  acid.  When  sulphur  is 
heated  to  180°  or  190°  in  an  open  vessel  it 
melts,  and  soon  afterwards  emits  a  bluish  flame,  J 
visible  in  the  dark,  but  which,  in  open  day-light,  | 
has  the  appearance  of  a  white  iume.  lhis  | 
flame  has  a  suffocating  smell,  and  has  so  little  | 


heat  that  it  will  not  set  fire  to  flax,  or  even  gun¬ 
powder,  so  that  in  this  way  the  sulphur  may  be 
entirely  consumed  out  of  it.  If  the  heat  be 
still  augmented,  the  sulphur  boils,  and  suddenly 
bursts  into  a  much  more  luminous  flame,  the 
same  suffocating  vapour  still  continuing  to  be 
emitted. 

The  suffocating  vapour  of  sulphur  is  imbibed 
by  water,  with  which  it  forms  the  fluid  formerly 
called  volatile  vitriolic,  now  sulphureous  acid. 
If  this  fluid  be  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  air,  it 
loses  the  sulphureous  smell  it  had  at  first,  and 
the  acid  becomes  more  fixed.  It  is  then  the 
fluid  which  was  formerly  called  spirit  of  vitriol. 
Much  of  the  water  may  be  driven  oft'  by  heat,  j 
and  the  dense  acid  which  remains  is  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol ;  a  , 
name  which  was  probably  given  to  it  from  the 
little  noise  it  makes  when  poured  out,  and  the 
unctuous  feel  it  has  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  produced  by  its  corroding  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  skin,  with  which  it  forms  a  soapy  com-  | 
pound. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  obtained  in  this ! 
country  by  distillation  from  sulphate  of  iron, 
as  it  still  is  in  many  parts  abroad  :  the  common  , 
green  vitriol  is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
is  to  be  met  with  at  a  low  price,  and  the  acid  is ; 
most  easily  to  be  extracted  from  it. 

That  which  is  now  made  in  Great  Britain  | 
is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur. 
There  are  three  conditions  requisite  in  this  I 
operation  :  —  oxygen  must  be  present  to  main¬ 
tain  the  combustion  ;  the  vessel  must  be  so  close 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  volatile  matter 
which  rises ;  and  water  must  be  present  to  im¬ 
bibe  it.  For  these  purposes,  a  mixture  of  eight! 
parts  of  sulphur,  with  one  of  nitre,  is  placed  in: 
a  proper  vessel,  enclosed  within  a  chamber  ot| 
considerable  size,  lined  on  all  sides  with  lead, 
and  covered  at  bottom  with  a  shallow  stratum! 
of  water.  The  mixture  being  set  on  fire,  will! 
burn  for  a  considerable  time  by  virtue  of  the 
supply  of  oxygen  which  nitre  gives  out  when 
heated,  and  tiie  water  imbibing  the  sulphureous 
vapours,  becomes  gradually  more  and  morel 
acid,  after  repeated  combustions,  and  the  acid  isi 
afterwards  concentrated  by  distillation. 

Such  was  the  account  usually  given  of  thi: 
operation,  till  Clement  and  Desormes  showed  iti| 
total  inadequacy  to  account  for  the  result.  IOC 
parts  of  nitre,  judiciously  managed,  will  pro 
duce,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur! 
2000  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  strongly  attracts  water! 
which  it  lakes  from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly! 
and  in  larger  quantities  if  suffered  to  remain  iri 
an  open  vessel,  imbibing  one  third  of  its  weigh! 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  more  than  six  time 
its  weight  in  a  twelvemonth.  If  four  oarts  b’! 
weight  be  mixed  with  one  of  water,  at  50°,  the) 
produce  an  instantaneous  heat  of  300  F.  ;  am 
four  parts  raise  one  of  ice  to  212°  ;  on  the  con: 
trary,  four  parts  of  ice,  mixed  with  one  of  acid 
sink  the  thermometer  to  4C  below  0.  Wheil 
pure  it  is  colourless,  and  emits  no  fumes.  1 
requires  a  great  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it ;  ant 
if  diluted  with  half  a  pint  or  more  of  water 
unless  the  dilution  be  carried  very  far,  it  be! 
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comes  more  and  more  difficult  to  congeal ;  yet 
at  the  specific  gravity  of  1 -78,  or  a  few  hun¬ 
dredths  above  or  below  this,  it  may  be  frozen 
by  surrounding  it  with  melting  snow.  Its  con¬ 
gelation  forms  regular  prismatic  crystals  with 
six  sides.  Its  boiling  point,  according  to  Berg¬ 
man,  is  540°  ;  according  to  Dalton,  590°. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  without  smell  and  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  an  oily  consistence.  Its  action  on 
litmus  is  so  strong,  that  a  single  drop  of  acid 
will  give  to  an  immense  quantity  of  water  the 
power  of  reddening.  It  is  a  most  violent 
caustic  ;  and  has  sometimes  been  administered 
with  the  most  criminal  purposes.  The  person 
who  unfortunately  swallows  it  speedily  dies  in 
dreadful  agonies  and  convulsions.  Chalk,  or 
common  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  the  best  an¬ 
tidote  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  strong  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids. 

When  transmitted  through  an  ignited  por¬ 
celain  tube  of  one  fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  it 
is  resolved  into  two  parts  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas,  with  water.  Voltaic 
electricity  causes  an  evolution  of  sulphur  at  the 
negative  pole  ;  whilst  a  sulphate  of  the  metallic 
wire  is  formed  at  the  positive.  Sulphuric  acid 
has  no  action  on  oxygen  gas  or  air.  It  merely 
abstracts  their  aqueous  vapour. 

All  the  simple  combustibles  decompose  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  About 
400°  Fahr.  sulphur  converts  sulphuric  into  sul¬ 
phureous  acid.  Several  metals,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  decompose  this  acid,  with  evolution 
of  sulphureous  acid  gas,  oxidisement  ofthemetal, 
and  combination  of  the  oxide  with  the  unde¬ 
composed  portion  of  the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  of  very  extensive  use  in 
the  art  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  metallurgy, 
bleaching,  and  some  of  the  processes  for  dyeing  : 
in  medicine  it  is  given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant, 
properly  diluted,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  drops,  with  cinchona  and  other  medicines, 
in  the  cure  of  fevers  and  debilities ;  and  it  is 
often  applied  externally,  as  a  caustic  with  oil, 
and,  w'hen  very  much  diluted,  against  psora  and 
some  chronic  affections  of  the  skin.  The  com¬ 
binations  of  this  acid  with  the  various  bases  are 
called  sulphates,  and  most  of  them  have  long 
been  known. 

Sulphuric  acid,  oxygenated.  If  the  oxy- 
genised  muriatic  acid  of  Thenard  be  put  in 
contact  with  the  sulphate  of  silver,  there  is 
immediately  formed  insoluble  chloride  of  silver, 
and  oxygenised  sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  the  highest  degree  of  oxygena¬ 
tion,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  pour  barytes 
water  into  the  above  oxygenised  acid,  so  as  to 
precipitate  only  a  part  of  it,  leaving  the  rest  in 
union  with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen.  [This, 
like  the  other  supposed  oxygenated,  are  in 
reality  compounds  of  the  acid  with  deutoxide 
of  hydrogen.  See  Hydrogen.] 

Su/phuri.s  Jlores.  See  Sulphur  sublimatum. 

Sulphuris  lac.  See  Sulphur  pracipitatum. 

Sulphur oprussic  acid.  See  Sulpho-cyanic 
acid. 

Sultan-flower.  See  Centaurea  moschata. 

Su'mach.  (Sumak ;  from  samak,  to  be  red, 
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Arabic :  so  called  from  its  red  berry.)  See  Rhus 

coriaria. 

Sumach,  elm-leaved.  See  Rhus  coriaria. 

Su'men.  (Arabic.)  The  lower  or  fat  part 
of  the  belly. 

Sun-dew.  See  Drosera  rotundiflolia. 

Superarse  nias  potass.®.  Superarseniatc  of 
potash.  A  compound  of  potash  with  excess  of 
arsenic  acid.  It  was  called  Macquer's  arsenical 
salt,  from  its  discoverer ;  and  has  been  some¬ 
times  given  in  medicine,  possessing  similar 
properties  to  those  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Superbus.  See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

SUPEIICI'LIUM.  [um,  ii.  n. ;  so  called 
because  it  is  supra  ciliuni. )  The  eyebrow. 

Supercilmm  veneris.  See  Achillea  millefo¬ 
lium. 

SUPE'RFLUUS.  Superfluous:  abound¬ 
ing  ;  in  excess.  See  Polygamia. 

SUP  E  RFCETA'TIO  X.  ( Superfoetatio,  onis. 
f.  ;  from  super,  above  or  upon,  and  flatus,  a 
feetus.)  The  impregnation  of  a  woman  already 
pregnant.  How  far  this  is  a  possible  case  has 
for  ages  been  a  matter  of  controversy  among 
physiologists  and  medical  jurisconsults,  and  it 
remains  so  to  the  present  time.  Those  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  superfoetation,  regard  all 
the  apparent  instances  of  it  as  in  reality  cases  of 
twins,  in  which  either  one  foetus  has  died  pre¬ 
maturely,  but  remained  in  utero  along  with  the 
living  one  to  the  full  period  of  gestation,  or  one 
ovum  has  been  retarded  in  its  descent  into  the 
uterus,  and  is  hence  less  developed  than  the 
other,  though  both  were  impregnated  by  the 
same  coition. 

Supergemina'lis.  (From  super,  above,  and 
gemini,  the  testicles.)  The  epididymis,  or  body 
above  the  testicles. 

Sufergenua'lis.  (From  super,  above,  and 
genu,  the  knee. )  The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

Superimfregna'tio.  (From  super,  above, 
and  impregnate,  a  conception.)  See  Super- 
fleetation. 

SUPE'RIOR.  A  term  in  general  use  as 
regards  the  relative  situation  of  parts. 

Superior  auris.  See  Attollens  aurem. 

SUPERLI'GULA.  (From  super,  above, 
and  ligula,  a  little  tongue.)  The  epiglottis. 

Superpurc,  a'tio.  (From  super,  beyond,  and 
purgo,  to  purge.)  An  excessive  evacuation  by 
stool. 

Supersalt.  See  Subsalt. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS.  (From  super, 
upon,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade. )  Two 
muscles  are  so  called  ;  the  super  scapularis  supe¬ 
rior,  more  commonly  called  supra-spinatus,  and 
the  superscapulc.ris  inferior,  more  commonly 
called  infraspinatus. 

SU'PERUS.  Above:  applied  to  the  peri- 
anthium  of  flowers  when  placed  above  the 
germen  ;  as  in  roses,  and  the  genus  Pyrus. 

SUPINA'TION.  ( Supinatio ,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
supino,  to  lay  with  the  face  upwards. )  The  act 
of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  by 
rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINATOR.  (From  supino,  to  lay  with 
the  face  upwards.)  A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 

4  K  4 
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Supinator  brevis.  See  Supinator  radii  brevis. 

Supinator  longus.  See  Supinator  radii 
longus. 

Supinator  radii  brevis.  A  supinator  muscle 
of  the  hand,  situated  on  the  fore-arm.  Supinator 
brevis  sivc  minor,  of  Winslow.  This  small  mus¬ 
cle,  which  is  tendinous  externally,  is  situated  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  under  the  supi¬ 
nator  longus,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis, 
the  extensor  carpi  uluaris,  the  extensor  digitorum 
communis,  and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  outer  edge  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  adhering  firmly  to 
the  ligament  that  joins  the  radius  to  that  bone. 
From  these  origins  its  fibres  descend  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper, 
inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  radius  around  the 
cartilaginous  surface  upon  which  slides  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  into  a  ridge  that 
runs  downwards  and  outwards  below  this  sur¬ 
face.  It  assists  in  the  supination  of  the  hand 
by  rolling  the  radius  outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Supinator  longus, 
of  All.inus.  Supinator  longus  sive  major,  of 
Winslow.  A  long  flat  muscle  covered  by  a  very 
thin  tendinous  fascia,  and  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments  along  the  outer  convex 
surface  of  the  radius.  It  arises,  by  very  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  anterior  surface  and 
outer  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two  or  three 
inches  above  its  external  condyle,  between  the 
brachialis  interims  and  the  triceps  brachii ;  and 
likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external 
intermuscular  membrane,  or  ligament,  as  it  is 
called.  About  the  middle  of  die  radius,  its 
fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  radius,  near  the  root  of  its  styloid 
process. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling  the 
radius  outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards,  on  which  account  Riolanus  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  supinator,  but  it  likewise 
assists  in  pronation,  and  in  bending  the  fore¬ 
arm. 

SUPPOSITOTIIUM.  (mot,  i.  n.  ;  from 
sub,  under,  and pono,  to  put.)  A  suppository, 
i.  e.  a  substance  to  put  into  the  rectum,  there  to 
remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

Suppressed  menses.  See  Amenorrhcea. 

SUPPRESSION.  ( Suppressio, onis .  f. ;  from 
supprimo,  to  withhold.)  1  he  total  defect  or 
non-secretion  of  an  excrementitious  fluid,  as  a 
suppression  of  urine,  in  which  the  kidneys  secrete 
none.  The  rapidly  fatal  effects  of  a  total  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine  have  been  particularly  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Henry  Halford.  If  the  secretion  be 
not  restored,  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  ot  coma 
within  three  days. 

SUPPU RA'TION.  (Suppuralio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  suppuro,  to  suppurate.)  The  formation  ot 
pus.  See  JnJlammalion,  Abscess,  and  Pus. 

SU'PRA.  Above.  This  word,  affixed  to  the 
name  of  an  object,  denotes  something  situated 
above  that  object,  as  supra-renal  gland,  &c. 

Supra-costales.  See  Intercostal  muscles. 
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Supra-decompo'situs.  More  than  doubly 
compound  :  a  botanical  term,  applied  to  leaves,  j 

Sui’RA-roi.iACEOUs.  Situated  above  the  leaf,  i 

Supra-spina'tus.  Supra-spinatus  sen  super-  , 
scapularis,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  arm,  | 
first  so  named  by  Riolanus,  from  its  situation., 
It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  wider  behind 
than  before,  and  fills  the  whole  of  the  cavity  or’ 
fossa  that  is  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the 
scapula  that  is  above  its  spine,  and  likewise  from> 
the  spine  itself,  and  from  the  superior  costa,  i 
Opposite  to  the  basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  it 
is  found  beginning  to  degenerate  into  a  tendon, | 
which  is  at  first  covered  by  fleshy  fibres,  and 
then  passing  under  the  acromion,  adheres  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  large  tuberosity 
at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  This  muscle  isi 
covered  by  a  thin  fascia  which  adheres  to  the 
upper  edge  and  superior  part  of  the  basis,  as, 
well  as  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  The  principal  use  of  the  supra-spinatusi 
seems  to  be  to  assist  in  raising  the  arm  up. 
wards ;  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  the  cap-: 
sular  ligament  upwards,  it  prevents  it  from  being: 
pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and 
that  of  the  scapula.  It  may  likewise  serve  to 
move  the  scapula  upon  the  humerus. 

SU'RA.  (An  Arabic  word.)  1.  The  calf  ofjl 
the  leg. 

2.  The  fibula. 

SU'RCULUS.  (ns,  i.  m.)  A  term  applied, 
by  botanists  to  the  stem  of  mosses,  or  the  shooll 
which  bears  the  leaves.  It  is  simple,  in  PolyA 
trichum;  branched,  in  Minium  androgynum  \ 
with  branches  turned  downward,  in  Sphagnum 
palustre ;  decumbent,  creeping,  or  erect  in  other 
mosses.  .1 

SU'RDITAS.  Deafness.  See  Aphonia,  ancl 
Paracusis. 

SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  excess  it: 
eating  or  drinking,  or  of  something  unwhole¬ 
some  or  improper  in  the  food.  It  consists  in  : 
heavy  load  or  oppression  of  the  stomach,  witl 
nausea,  sickness,  impeded  perspiration,  and,  a, 
times,  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

Surgery.  See  Chirurgia. 

Surmullet.  See  Mullus. 

SUS.  (Sits,  suis.  m.  and  f.)  The  name  o 
a  genus  of  animals.  Class,  Mammalia  ;  Order| 
Pachyderma.  The  hog. 

Sus  scrofa.  The  systematic  name  of  til 
hog,  the  fat  of  which  is  called  lard.  The  flesl 
called  pork,  especially  when  young,  is  much  usei 
in  most  countries.  It  is  generally  easy  of  diges 
tion,  though  it  disagrees  with  some  stomachs 
Salted,  it  affords  a  harder  food,  still  very  nutri 
tious  to  hard-working  people,  whose  digestion  i 
good. 

Suspended  animation.  See  Asphyxia. 

Suspension.  Suspensio.  Hanging.  See  As\ 
phyxia. 

SUSPENSO'RIUM.  (wii,  ii.  n.  ;  fror  , 
suspendeo,  to  hang.)  A  suspensory:  a  bag,  c 
bandage  to  suspend  any  part. 

SusPENsotuuM  he'patis.  The  broad  ligamen 
of  the  liver. 
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■  Suspensorius  testis.  The  cremaster  muscle 
of  the  testicle. 

SUSU'RRUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  susurro, 
to  murmur.)  1.  A  buzzing  noise,  like  that  of 
bees. 

2.  A  whisper,  or  low  tone  of  voice.  See 
Whisper. 

SUTU'RA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  suo,  to  join 
together.)  A  suture.  1.  In  Surgery,  this  term 
signifies  the  uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound  by 
sewing.  Clavata  commissura.  A  number  of  a 
different  kinds  of  sutures  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  writers  on  surgery,  but  all  of  them 
are  now  reduced  to  two  ;  namely,  the  twisted, 
and  the  interrupted,  called  also  the  knotted  suture. 
The  twisted  suture  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  —  Having  brought  the  divided  parts 
nearly  into  contact,  a  pin  is  to  be  introduced 
from  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  out 
through  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  former 
side ;  a  firm  wax  ligature  is  then  to  be  passed 
around  it,  making  the  figure  of  8,  by  which  the 
wounded  parts  are  drawn  gently  into  contact. 
The  number  of  pins  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  wound  :  half  an  inch,  or  at  most 
three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance  between 
two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture  is  practised 
where  a  number  of  stitches  is  required,  and  the 
interruption  is  only  the  distance  between  the 
stitches. 

2.  In  Anatomy,  the  word  suture  is  applied 
to  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  dentiform 
margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  See 
Temporal ,  sphenoidal,  zygomatic,  transverse,  coro¬ 
nal,  lamboidal,  and  sagittal  sutures. 

3.  In  Botany,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  of  a 
capsule  which  is  a  kind  of  furrow  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface,  in  which  the  valves  are  united. 
See  Capsula. 

Swallow-wort.  See  Hirundinaria. 

Swan.  See  Cygnus. 

Swan,  tame.  See  Cygnus  mutus,  and  Anas 
cygnus. 

Sweat.  See  Perspiration. 

Siveet  fiag.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

Sweet  marjoram.  See  Origanum  marjorana. 

Sweet  navew.  See  Brassica  rapa. 

Sweet  rush.  See  Andropogon  scheenanthus. 

Sweet  sultan.  The  Cenlaurea  moscliata. 

Sweet  willoie.  See  Myrica  gale. 

SWIETE'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  named  after 
Van  Swieten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Swietenia  febri'fuga.  The  red  wood  tree. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  was  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  cinchona,  and  appears  to  have  some  febrifuge 
power,  though  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the 
cinchona.  Ur.  Ainslie  found,  that  when  given 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  drachms  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  occasioned  vertigo  and 
stupor.  It  is  now  never  used  in  Europe.  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and 
affords  a  red  dye. 

Swietenia  maha'goni.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mahogany  tree.  The  bark  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour  internally  ;  has  an 
astringent  bitter  taste ;  and  yields  its  active 
matter  to  water.  It  has  been  proposed  as  asub- 
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stitutc  for  Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been  used  as 
such  with  advantage.  Dose,  half  a  drachm. 

Swine-pox.  See  Varicella. 

Swinging.  See  Gestation. 

Sword-fish.  See  Xiphias  gladius. 

Sword-shaped.  See  Lanceolalus,  and  Ensi- 
formis. 

Sycamore.  See  Syconiore. 

SYCO'MA.  (From  tru/e/j,  a  fig.)  Sycosis. 
A  wart  or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig,  on  the 
eyelid,  about  the  anus,  or  any  other  part. 

SYCOMORE.  (Sycomorus ;  from  awcou,  a 
fig,  and  paipov,  a  mulberry,  because  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  ficus,  and  has  leaves  like  the  mulberry 
tree.)  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  The  white  sap 
has  been  esteemed  laxative  and  vulnerary. 

SYCO'S  1 S.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  iruicuats,  from 
avKov,  a  fig :  and  so  called  from  the  granulated 
and  prominent  surface  of  the  ulceration  which 
takes  place  in  the  disease.)  A  cutaneous 
disease  which  consists  of  an  eruption  of  inflamed, 
but  not  very  hard  tubercles,  occurring  on  the 
bearded  portion  of  the  face  and  on  the  scalp  in 
adults,  and  usually  clustering  together  in  irre¬ 
gular  patches.  Celsus  has  correctly  stated  that 
some  difference  takes  place  in  the  appearance 
and  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  when  it  is 
seated  in  the  chin  and  in  the  scalp  ;  whence  he 
divides  it  into  two  species. 

1.  In  the  Sycosis  menti,  the  tubercles  arise 
first  on  the  under  lip,  or  on  the  prominent  part 
of  the  chin,  in  an  irregularly  circular  cluster  ; 
but  this  is  speedily  followed  by  other  clusters, 
and  by  distinct  tubercles,  which  appear  in  suc¬ 
cession,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks  up 
to  the  ears,  and  under  the  jaw  towards  the  neck, 
as  far  as  the  beard  grows.  The  tubercles  are 
red  and  smooth,  and  of  a  conoidal  form,  and 
nearly  equal  to  a  pea  in  magnitude.  Many  of 
them  continue  in  this  condition  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  having  attained  their  full 
size  in  seven  or  eight  days  ;  but  others  suppurate 
very  slowly  and  partially,  discharging  a  small 
quantity  of  thick  matter,  by  which  the  hairs  of 
the  beard  are  matted  together,  so  that  shaving 
becomes  impracticable,  from  the  tender  and  irre¬ 
gular  surface  of  the  skin.  This  condition  of 
the  face,  rendered  rugged  by  tubercles  from  both 
ears  round  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  together 
with  the  partial  ulceration  and  scabbing,  and  the 
matting  together  of  the  unshaven  beard,  occasions 
a  considerable  degree  of  deformity  ;  and  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  also  with  a  very  troublesome  itching. 

This  form  of  the  sycosis  occurs,  of  course, 
chiefly  in  men  ;  but  women  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  it,  though  it  is  commonly  slight 
when  it  appears  in  them.  Its  duration  is  very 
uncertain  :  it  is  commonly  removed  in  about 
a  fortnight :  but  sometimes  the  slow  suppur¬ 
ation  goes  on  for  many  weeks  ;  and  sometimes 
the  suppurating  turbercles  heal,  and  again  begin 
to  discharge.  Occasionally  the  disease  disap¬ 
pears  for  a  season,  and  breaks  out  again. 

2.  The  Sycosis  capillitii,  is  seated  chiefly  about 
the  margin  of  the  hairy  scalp,  in  the  occiput,  or 
round  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  near  the 
external  ear,  which  is  also  liable  to  be  included 
in  the  eruption.  The  tubercles  rise  in  clusters, 
which  affect  the  circular  form :  they  are  softer 
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and  more  acuminated  than  those  on  the  chin ; 
and  they  all  pass  into  suppuration  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  days,  becoming  confluent,  and 
producing  an^elevated,  unequal,  ulcerated  sur¬ 
face,  which  often  appears  granulated,  so  as  to 
afford  some  resemblance  to  the  internal  pulp  of 
a  fig.  The  ulceration,  as  Celsus  states,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  humid ;  for  there  is  a  considerable  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  thin  ichorous  fluid,  which  emits  an 
unpleasant  rancid  odour. 

The  sycosis,  under  its  first-mentioned  form, 
may  be  distinguished  from  acne,  by  its  seat  being 
exclusively  on  the  bearded  part  of  the  face,  — 
by  the  softer,  more  numerous,  and  clustered 
turbercles,  —  and  by  the  ulceration  which  they 
tend  to  produce.  And,  under  its  second  form, 
in  which  it  is  somewhat  assimilated  to  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  favous  pustules,  or  porrigo  favosa,  affect¬ 
ing  the  face  and  the  borders  of  the  iiairy  scalp, 
it  may  be  discriminated  by  the  turberculated 
and  elevated  base  of  the  suppurating  tumours ; 
not  to  mention  the  adult  age  of  the  patient,  and 
the  absence  of  contagion. 

The  cure  of  sycosis  is  generally  much  more 
easily  accomplished  than  that  of  porrigo  favosa ; 
but  the  method  of  treatment  required  for  it  is 
not  very  different.  When  the  tubercles  are  nu¬ 
merous,  inflamed,  and  confluent,  and  especially 
when  the  suppuration  is  either  beginning  or 
considerably  advanced,  the  most  speedy  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  application  of  poultices,  at 
night,  of  linseed  meal,  bread  and  milk,  or  other 
simple  ingredients.  In  the  less  severe  forms 
warm  ablutions  or  fomentations  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
reduced ;  and  in  cases  where  they  are  from  the 
first  moderate,  the  healing  process  is  much 
promoted,  and  the  discharge  moderated  and 
restrained,  by  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati, 
or  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  praecipitati  albi, 
reduced  with  common  cerate.  Ointments  of 
zinc  and  acetate  of  lead  are  in  some  cases  useful. 
At  the  same  time  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
constitution,  which  mostly  requires  tonics. 

Sylphium.  See  Silphium, 

Sylvius,  digestive  salt  of. 
sylviu 

SYMBLE'PH  ARUM. 
aw,  with,  and  /3 xeipapw,  the 
cretion  of  the  eyelid  to  the 
This  chiefly  happens  in  the 
rarely  in  the  inferior,  palpebra 
this  concretion  are  a  bad  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  mem- 
bi-ana  conjunctiva,  or  internal  superficies  of  the 
palpebra;,  or  imprudent  scarifications,  or  burns, 
especially  if  the  eye  remains  long  closed. 
There  are  two  species,  —  the  partial  and  total : 
in  the  former,  the  adhesion  is  partial  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea 
are  concreted  to  the  eyelid. 

Symholo'gica.  (From  avg§u\ov,  a  sign,  and 
Acryos,  a  discourse.)  This  term  has  been  used  by 
some  writers  synonymously  with  symptomatology. 

SYMMETRY.  (Symmctria,  cc.  i.  ;  bom 
aw,  with,  and  perpov,  a  measure.)  1  lie  cor¬ 
respondence  of  parts  in  size  and  shape. 

SYMMETRICAL.  Endowed  with  sym¬ 
metry.  In  Anatomy,  organs  are  said  to  be 


See  Sal  digestivum 


(  uni,  i.  n.  ;  from 
eyelid. )  A  con- 
globe  of  the  eye. 
superior,  but  very 
The  causes  of 


symmetrical  which  are  divided  by  the  median 
line  of  the  body  into  halves,  which  resemble 
each  other  more  or  less  exactly.  Thus  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  symmetrical  ;  the 
two  sides  of  the  pelvis  are  symmetrical.  In 
the  animal  body  the  organs  of  relation  only  are 
symmetrical ;  those  of  organic  life  are  not  so ; 
thus  the  parts  of  the  liver  are  not  symmetrical, 
nor  those  of  the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  the  best  formed  body  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  parts  is  not  perfect :  thus  there  are 
few  individuals  who  have  both  sides  of  the  face 
exactly  of  the  same  shape,  or  both  hands  exactly 
of  the  same  size. 

Sympa'sma.  (ft,  atis.  n. ;  from  aw,  and 
itaaaoi,  to  sprinkle.)  A  dry  powder,  which  the 
ancients  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  body.  See  j 

Catapasma. 

SYMPATHETIC.  Sympatheticus.  Re-  I 
lating  to  sympathy. 

Sympathetic  ink.  Among  the  amusing 
experiments  of  the  art  of  chemistry,  the  exhi-  j 
bition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a  distinguished  t 
place.  With  these  the  writing  is  invisible,  I 
until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opacity.  We  shall  i 
here  mention  a  few,  out  of  a  great  number,  i 
that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  may 
suggest  to  the  student.  1.  If  a  weak  infusion  i 
of  galls  be  used,  the  writing  will  be  invisible  I 
till  the  paper  be  moistened  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black, 
because  these  ingredients  form  ink.  2.  If 
paper  be  soaked  in  a  weak  infusion  of  galls,  and 
dried,  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  will  write  black  on  that  paper,  but 
colourless  on  any  other  paper.  3.  The  diluted 
solutions  of  gold  and  silver  remain  colourless 
upon  the  paper  until  exposed  to  the  sun’s  light, 
which  gives  a  daik  colour  to  the  oxides,  and 
renders  them  visible.  4.  Most  of  the  acids,  or , 
saline  solutions,  being  diluted,  and  used  to 
write  with,  become  visible  by  heating  before  jl 
the  fire,  which  concentrates  them,  and  assists! 
their  action  on  the  paper.  5.  Diluted  prussiatei 
of  potasli  affords  blue  letters  when  wetted  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  The  solu-  : 
tion  of  cobalt  in  aqua  regia,  when  diluted, 
affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when  held; 
to  the  fire,  but  disappears  again  when  suffered 
to  cool.  This  has  been  used  in  fanciful  draw, 
ings  of  trees,  the  green  leaves  of  which  appear 
when  warm,  and  vanish  again  by  cold.  If  the 
heat  be  continued  too  long  after  the  letters: 
appear,  it  renders  them  permanent.  7.  If 
oxide  of  cobalt  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  a 
little  nitre  added,  the  solution  will  exhibit  a 
pale  rose  colour  when  heated,  which  disappears 
on  cooling.  8.  A  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  : 
gives  a  yellow  colour  when  heated,  that  dis¬ 
appears  when  cold. 

Sympathetic  inks  have  been  proposed  as  the 
instruments  of  secret  correspondence  ;  but  they 
are  of  little  use  in  this  respect,  because  then 
properties  change  by  a  few  days  remaining  or 
the  paper ;  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  oi 
a  tinge  when  thoroughly  dry;  and  none  of  then; 
resist  the  test  of  heating  the  paper  till  it  begin: 
to  be  scorched. —  Ure, 
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Sympathetic  nerve.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SYM  PATH  Y.  (  Sympathi'a,  ce.  f.  'Zvyira- 
0n a;  from  ovv.  with,  and  irados,  affection.) 
That  relation  of  the  organs  and  parts  of  the 
living  body  to  each  other  whereby  an  action 
excited  in  one  part  induces  a  corresponding 
action  in  another  part. 

Baglivi  attributed  the  sympathies  to  mem¬ 
branous  connexion ;  Bordeu  to  the  cellular 
tissue ;  Willis  and  Vieusens  to  the  agency  of 
the  nerves ;  and  Whitt  and  Broussais  chiefly  to 
the  brain.  Rega  divided  the  sympathies  into 
those  of  sensibility  and  those  of  contractility  ■ —  a 
division  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Bichat  offered  some  very  excellent  observations 
on  the  relations  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but, 
although  these  observations  were  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  more  correct  arrangement  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  than  had  been  formerly  offered,  it  has 
not  come  to  our  knowledge  that  any  has  ap¬ 
peared  founded  on  a  better  basis  than  that 
indicated  in  the  observations  of  Bichat. 

The  sympathies  may  be  arranged  into  the 
reflex  and  the  direct;  the  former  arising  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  sensorium,  the  latter 
taking  place  independently  of  it,  through  the 
means  of  the  ganglial  nerves,  and  chiefly  of 
those  which  are  distributed  to  the  blood-vessels, 
and  which  form  communicating  chords  between 
the  viscera. 

With  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  latter 
class  of  sympathies,  viz.  those  which  are  direct, 
and  chiefly  consist  of  the  sympathetic  actions  of 
organic  life,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the  ganglial 
nerves  alone  supply  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
secreting  organs  and  surfaces ;  that  they  ac¬ 
company  these  vessels  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
their  ramifications  ;  that  they  communicate 
very  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  their 
chief  centre,  the  semilunar  ganglion ;  that  they 
give  rise  to  numerous  plexuses,  which  render 
the  connexion  between  them  still  more  intimate; 
and  that  they  hold  a  close  relation  with  the 
rest  of  the  nervous  system,  through  means  of 
communicating  nerves ;  —  the  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  of  action  between  the  chief  organs  of  the 
body,  in  health  and  in  disease,  may  be  easily 
explained.  If,  moreover,  it  be  granted  that 
the  most  important  vital  phenomena,  as  diges¬ 
tion,  assimilation,  circulation,  secretion,  animal 
heat,  generation,  &c. ;  in  short,  that  life  itself, 
with  all  those  manifestations  of  it  now  par¬ 
ticularised,  and  which  have  been  usually  called 
organic,  results  from  the  influence  exerted  by 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  vessels  upon  the  fluid 
they  contain,  and  in  some  measure  reciprocally 
by  this  fluid  upon  these  nerves  ramified  in  the 
parietes  of  the  vessels,  and  upon  the  ganglia 
themselves,  through  which  it  must  of  course 
circulate,  —  the  agency  of  this  system  in  the 
production  of  the  class  of  sympathies  under 
consideration  must  lie  evident.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  from  taking  into  account 
the  modifying  operation  of  similar  textures,  the 
related  action  of  various  organs,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  combined  influence 
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and  reaction  of  the  sensorium,  the  numerous 
relations  and  connexions  of  healthy  function 
and  of  disordered  action  may  be  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  traced. 

When  one  organ  or  system  of  parts  is  excited 
to  increased  action,  or  when  its  operations  are 
diminished  or  obstructed,  we  perceive  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  system  which  communicate 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  the  ganglial 
system,  experiencing  a  modification  of  their 
functions,  —  the  action  of  one  or  more  organs 
having  always  an  evident  relation  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  action  going  on  in  the  other. 
In  these  cases  the  relation  is  sufficiently 
manifest ;  but  the  kind  and  degree  of  it  may 
vary  very  greatly  between  different  organs. 
And  the  relations  may  be  of  the  following  sorts, 
as  the  vital  energies  distributed  throughout  the 
system  are  effected  in  degree  or  in  kind,  or  in 
both  ways  at  the  same  time. 

I.  Organic  sympathies,  in  which  the  vital 
energy  of  the  system  evinces  various  modifications 
in  degree  and  distribution,  but  in  which  it  is  not 
changed  in  kind. 

1.  Related  actions  may  be  characterised  by  a 
due  proportion  or  a  healthy  degree  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  whole  system  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
application  of  an  exciting  cause  to  one  organ  or 
part,  or  to  two  or  three  organs,  these  forces  may 
be  greatly  increased  in  them  ;  as,  however,  the 
healthy  or  medium  quantity  of  the  vital  forces  of 
the  body  is  not  supposed  to  be  exceeded,  there 
consequently  must  be  a  diminution  of  these 
forces  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  system, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  excited 
organs. 

When  the  natural  functions  of  one  organ  are 
simply  excited,  without  being  diseased,  the 
functions  of  other  organs  with  which  it  holds 
communication,  by  means  of  the  ganglial 
nerves,  undergo  a  relative  degree  of  change, 
—  for  the  excitement  of  a  viscus  is  merely  an 
exaltation  of  its  vitality ;  and,  as  we  exalt  the 
vital  actions  in  one  or  more  departments  of  the 
entire  series,  we  diminish  them  throughout  the 
rest  in  an  equal  proportion;  the  excitement 
being  frequently  greater  or  less  in  some  parts, 
and  the  diminution  more  or  less  confined  to 
others. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  suppose 
the  vital  energies  of  the  system  to  be  equal  to 
SO ;  and,  through  means  of  the  organic  or 

ganglial  nerves  to  be  distributed  as  follows, _ 

to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  7  ;  to  the  heart, 
vascular  system,  and  lungs,  8  ;  to  the  brain  and 
voluntary  nerves,  7 ;  to  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas,  6  ;  to  the  generative  organs,  3 ;  to 
the  urinary  apparatus,  4  ;  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  3  ;  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  11;  we  may 
consider  that  it  is  duly  proportioned.  But  if, 
owing  to  the  application  of  certain  excitants  to 
one  or  more  organs,  as  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  we  exalt  the  proportion  bestowed  on 
these  to  13,  we  shall  consequently  find  the 
brain  and  voluntary  nerves  possessing  only  5  . 
the  heart,  vessels,  and  lungs,  7 ;  the  urinary 
organs,  3  ;  the  surface  of  the  body,  2  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  experiencing  the  loss  of  the 
remaining  one.  If,  again,  we  excite  the  vital 
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forces  distributed  to  the  heart  and  vascular  I 
system  until  they  amount  to  lb,  we  shall  have  a 
febrile  condition  of  the  system  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  all  the  other  organs  will  sutler  a 
diminution  in  proportion :  the  stomach  will 
only  equal  and  so  on  in  proportion.  But 
tiie  vital  forces  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
may  equal  16  ;  and.  ow  ing  to  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  experiencing  an  undue  proportion  of  this 
increase,  this  organ  may  at  the  same  time  equal 
10;  or,  instead  of  this  increase  falling  to  the 
lot  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  those  of  other  viscera 
may  bo  similarly  augmented,  w  hilst  those  of  the 
remaining  organs  may  be  proportionally  dimi¬ 
nished  .  in  such  cases  we  have  a  less  simple 
result ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  increase  of  the 
circulating  functions  is  followed  bv  an  equal 
diminution  or'  the  secreting.  Viewing  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  connexion  of  function  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  we  shall  suppose  that  the  excited  state  of 
vital  action  takes  place  in  secreting  organs;  in 
this  ease  the  nutritive  and  other  animal  opera¬ 
tions  are  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  Or 
we  shall  suppose  that  the  excitement  commences 
in  the  capillaries  of  an  organ,  from  the  presence 
of  an  irritating  cause  ;  that,  cw  ing  to  these 
vessels  being  supplied  with  ramifications  of  the 
same  order  of  nerves,  which  supply  the  heart 
and  vascular  system  genera  y,  t  .  . \.  temenl 
extends  more  or  less  throughout  this  system  : 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  continuity  of 
this  order  of  nerves,  and  their  very  frequent 
reticulations  and  inosculations,  not  only  do  the 
heart  and  arteries  experience  the  excitement 
produced  at  a  part  of  the  extreme  circum¬ 
ference.  but  the  whole  body  sutlers  a  relative 
degree  of  derangement,  and  hence  c\  inces  all 
the  phenomena  of  sympathetic  fever.  Thus, 
the  capillaries  of  a  particular  organ  arc  excited  ; 
the  excitement  extends  more  or  less  generally 
throughout  the  vascular  series,  and  the  nutritive 
and  secreting  functions  are  diminished  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
are  increased.  Many  collateral  views  of  this 
subject  may  be  adduced,  and  many  of  its  con¬ 
nexions  traced,  as  well  as  various  modifying 
influences,  both  in  end  out  of  the  body,  appre¬ 
ciated —  all  tending  to  establish  the  positic 
that  it  is  chietiy  to  the  ganglial  nerves  we  ought 
to  attribute  the  manifold  phenomena  of  related 
action  which  we  observe  in  the  animal  economy. 
At  this  place  we  have  only  considered 
the  genera  belonging  to  tins  class  of  sympathies, 
namely,  that  which  comprehends  the  most 
simple  of  the  related  actions  —  those  which 
supervene  in  the  system  without  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  whole  amount  oi  the  vital 
energies  with  which  the  body  is  endowed.  The 
other  kinds  of  related  function  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  ingt  tot  ot  this  class  of 

sympathies,  and  we  cannot  larther  allude  to 
them  here  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  much  beyond 
our  limits  to  consider  fully  the  different  kinds  | 
of  sympathy  in  their  manifold  relations;  we 
have  illustrated  one  more  particularly,  because 
of  its  importance,  and  of  its  having  been  very 
generally  overlooked. 

In  this  order  of  sympathies  there  are  three 
relations  to  be  observed,  w hick  actually  more  or  , 


less  obtain  and  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
subject,  or  the  actual  condition  of  the  animal 
functions  under  consideration  :  1st,  the  relation 
may  respect  the  increased  actions  subsisting  in 
two  or  more  organs;  -_’d,  it  may  be  viewed 
between  the  increased  functions  of  one  part  and 
the  diminished  functions  of  another;  and  Sd,  ii 
may  regard  the  diminished  tunctions  observed 
in  those  parts  which  do  not  participate  in  thi 
excitement ;  the  relation  being  most  immediau 
in  the  first,  and  least  so  in  the  third  of  thest 
forms. 

-•  I  he  sympathetic  or  related  actions  ma\ 
be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  the  sum  o 
the  vital  energies  throughout  the  system.  It 
this  ease  the  different  relations  pointed  ou 
above  may  nevertheless  exist,  or  one  or  two  o 
them  only  may  be  remarkable;  the  chief  differ 
ence  here  being  that  the  sympathies  of  thi 
order  are  generally  induced  by  agents,  which 
while  they  diminish  the  entire  sum  of  vita 
energy,  act  more  decidedly  upon  panicula 
organs  or  systems  of  parts. 

3.  The  sympathetic  operations  may  be  eba 
interned  by  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  thi 
vital  energies  of  the  w  hole  body.  In  this  cade 
ot  sympathies  tie  three  relations  particularise' 
above  also  subsist ;  for,  although  the  entire  sur 
of  vital  actions  may  be  greater  than  what  i 
usually  bestowed  on  the  system,  it  mav  lv  s 
much  increased  i  some  organs  as  to  be  great! 
diminished  in  others.  This  condition  of  rime 
sympathy  seldom  continues  long,  until  i 
subsides  to  the  firs:,  or.  from  exhaustion  of  th 
vital  energies,  to  the  second  order  just  no' 
particularised. 

II.  l>-gu  ;;c  :  tv: in  trhici,  m  c.iidi::o 

g-.v  ■ . , 

the  vitai  energy  of  the  system  suffers  a  change  i  | 
its  kind. 

1.  Sympathetic  actions  in  which  the  gener. 
amount  of  the  vital  forces  is  natural  in  u  eg  re¬ 
but  vitiated  or  modified  in  kind,  the  relatie 
being  evident — 1st,  mutually  between  tho- 
functions  which  are  increased ;  -_'d.  betwee 

the  actions  which  are  augmented  and  tho- 
which  are  diminished :  and,  Sd,  between  tho- 
only  which  are  diminished. 

Sympathies  in  which  the  entire  sum  • 
vital  energy  is  both  reduced  in  degree  ar 
modified  in  kind  ;  the  relation  between  its  di 
tribulion  in  the  various  organs  being  the  san 
as  just  now  pointed  out. 

3.  Sympathies  in  which  the  amount  of  tl 
whole  vitai  energy  is  both  heightened  in  degr 
and  modified  in  kind.  In  this  order,  the  di 
tribution  and  the  relations  to  which  such  di 
tribution  gives  rise  are  the  same  as  alreai 
adduced. 

The  application  of  this  classification,  and 
the  views  which  it  embraces,  to  medicine,  nil 
appear  evident.  —  Cop,\:>nL 

Dr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  cxeelle 
treati-e  on  inti  immatioi  .  a  work  le>>  genera 
known  than  it  deserves.  ka>  taken  some  origii 
views  of  the  subject  of  sympathy,  of  which  » 
following  an  abstract.  All  the  body  is  syi 
pathetically  connected  together,  and  dependei 
the  one  part  upou  the  rest,  constituting 
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general  sympathy.  But  sometimes  we  find  par¬ 
ticular  parts  more  intimately  dependent  upon 
each  other  than  upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  con¬ 
stituting  a  particular  sympathy.  Action  cannot 
be  greatly  increased  in  any  one  organ  without 
being  diminished  in  some  other;  but  certain 
parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  particular  organs  than  others ;  and  it 
was  the  observance  of  this  fact  which  gave 
foundation  to  the  old  and  well-known  doctrine 
of  sympathy,  which  was  said  to  proceed  “  turn 
ob  communionem  el  similitudinem  generis,  turn 
obviciniam."  It  may  be  thought  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  action,  being  diminished  in  one  organ 
by  its  increase  either  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other 
part,  is  contradicted  by  the  existence  of  general 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  system. 
But  in  them  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  always  some  part  more  affected  than 
the  rest.  This  local  affection  is  sometimes  the 
first  symptom,  and  affects  the  constitution  in  a 
secondary  way,  either  by  the  irritation  which  it 
produces,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  specific 
action.  At  other  times  the  local  affection  is 
coeval  with  the  general  disease,  and  is  called 
sympathetic.  It  is  observed  in  the  second 
place,  that,  as  there  is  some  part  which  is 
always  more  affected  than  the  rest,  so  also  is 
there  some  organ  which  has  its  action,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  diminished  lower  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  system,  and  most  commonly 
lower  than  its  natural  standard.  From  the 
extensive  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  we  find  that  this  most 
frequently  suffers,  and  has  its  action  diminished 
in  every  disease,  whether  general  or  local,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  diseased  action  arises  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  There  are  also  other  organs 
which  may,  in  like  manner,  sutler  from  their 
association  or  connexion  with  others  which  be¬ 
come  diseased.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  see,  in  the 
general  disease  called  puerperal  fever,  that  the 
action  ot  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  the  in¬ 
creased  inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action,  or 
general  connexion  of  the  system,  a  sudden 
pain,  consequent  to  violent  action  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  part,  will  so  weaken  the  rest  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fainting,  and  occasionally  death.  But 
this  dependence  appears  more  evidently  in  what 
may  be  called  the  smaller  systems  of  the  body, 
or  those  parts  which  seem  to  be  more  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  than  they  are  with 
the  general  system.  Of  this  kind  is  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  breasts  with  the  uterus  of  the 
female;  of  the  urethra  with  the  testicles  of  the 
male  ;  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver  ;  and  of 
the  intestines  with  the  stomach,  and  of  this 
again  with  the  brain;  of  the  one  extremity  of 
the  bone  with  the  other ;  and  of  the  body  of 
the  muscle  with  its  insertion  ;  of  the  skin  with 
the  parts  below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall  be 
treated  regularly  :  but  first  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  these  are  not  only  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  themselves,  but  also  with  the 
general  system,  an  universal  sympathy  being 
thus  established. 

.  That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  be- 
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tween  the  breasts  and  'uterus  has  been  long 
known  ;  but  it  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily 
explained.  Fallopius,  and  all  the  older  authors, 
declare  plainly  that  the  sympathy  is  produced 
by  an  anastomosis  of  vessels;  Bartholine  add¬ 
ing  that  the  child  being  born,  the  blood  no 
longer  goes  to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the 
breasts  and  changed  into  milk.  But  none  of 
all  those  who  talk  of  this  derivation  assign  any 
reasonable  cause  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual  periods, 
the  uterus  is  active ;  but,  when  the  child  is 
delivered,  the  action  of  the  uterus  subsides, 
whilst  the  breasts  in  their  turn  become  active, 
and  secrete  milk.  If,  at  this  time,  the  uterus 
is  again  put  into  action,  that  of  the  breasts  is 
diminished,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  is  incident  to 
lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus,  at  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  ceases  to  be  active,  or 
to  secrete,  we  often  find  that  the  breasts  have 
an  action  excited  in  them,  becoming  slowly 
inflamed,  and  assuming  a  cancerous  disposition. 
The  uterus  and  breasts  seem  to  be  a  set  of 
glands  balancing  each  other  in  the  system,  one 
only  being  naturally  active,  or  secreting  pro¬ 
perly,  at  a  time ;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if 
ever,  find  that  when  the  uterus  yields  the  men¬ 
strual  discharge,  the  milk  is  secreted  in  perfec¬ 
tion  during  the  continuance  of  this  discharge, 
nor  do  we  ever  find  them  both  inflamed  at  die 
same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connexion  with 
the  breasts,  but  it  has  also  a  very  particular 
sympathy  with  the  stomach,  which  again  sym¬ 
pathises  with  the  brain;  and  thus  we  see  how 
a  disorder  of  the  uterus  may  induce  an  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  affections,  each  dependent  on  the 
other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  form 
likewise  a  little  system,  in  which  all  the  parts 
exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each  other.  They 
likewise  give  us  a  very  good  instance  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  action,  or  sympathy  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  w  ord. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sympathy 
of  equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is  weakened 
by  the  increased  action  of  another;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  the  sympathy  of  association,  in  which 
two  parts  act  together  at  the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced  sud¬ 
denly,  and  for  a  short  time.  The  sympathy  of 
equilibrium  is  produced  more  slowly,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  for  a  much  longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at  least 
many,  of  those  organs,  which  seem  to  be  con¬ 
nected  by  the  sympathy  of  equilibrium,  exhibit 
likewise,  more  or  less  of  the  sympathy  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  when  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  can  take  place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  the 
effects  of  inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  urethra 
or  the  testicle,  which  often  diminishes  its  action 
and  produces  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  of 
du lness  ;  or,  if  this  inflammation  be  suddenly 
diminished,  the  action  of  the  testicle  is  as  sud 
denly  increased,  and  swelling  takes  place.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  connexion  of  the  urethra 
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with  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on  gonorrhoea. 
These  parts  likewise  affect  the  stomach  greatly, 
increased  action  in  them  weakening  that  organ 
much.  This  is  seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled 
testicle,  or  excessive  venery,  or  inflamed  bladder, 
and  in  a  stone  ;  all  which  weaken  the  stomach, 
and  produce  dyspepsia.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  kidney;  vomiting  and  flatulence 
being  produced  by  nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  instance 
of  sympathy  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  likewise  seen  in  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  glans  and  testicles  in  coition  ;  but,  for  this 
purpose,  the  action  in  the  glans  must  be  sudden 
and  of  short  duration  ;  for,  if  continued  long, 
weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished  action, 
is  induced.  In  those  parts  which  exhibit  this 
natural  association  of  action,  if  the  action  of  one 
part  be  suddenly  and  for  a  short  time  increased, 
the  action  of  the  sympathising  part  will  like¬ 
wise  be  increased  ;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  al¬ 
ready  given  of  coition,  and  likewise  in  paroxysms 
of  the  stone,  in  which  the  glans.  penis,  after 
making  water,  becomes  very  painful. 

But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  induced,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time,  then  this  association 
is  set  aside,  by  a  stronger  and  more  general 
principle  of  the  equilibrium  of  action,  and  the 
sympathising  part  is  weakened.  Hence  violent 
inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  urethra  produces 
a  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  dul- 
ness  of  the  testicle,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of  equi¬ 
librium  betwixt  the  stomach  and  lower  tract  of 
intestines;  which  two  portions  may  be  said,  in 
general,  to  balance  each  other  in  the  abdomen. 
When  the  action  of  the  intestines  is  increased 
in  diarrhoea,  the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and 
the  patient  tormented  with  nausea.  This  will 
be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines  taken  into 
the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne  clysters,  which  will 
abate  the  action  of  the  intestines.  When  the  in¬ 
testines  are  inflamed,  as  in  strangulated  hernia, 
vomiting  is  a  never-failing  attendant. 

When,  again,  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  in¬ 
testines  are  affected,  and  obstinate  costiveness 
takes  place;  even  in  hysterical  affections  of  the 
stomach,  the  intestines  are  often  deranged.  In¬ 
jections  of  cold  water  frequently  relieve  these 
affections  of  the  stomach,  by  their  action  on  the 
intestines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected 
with  one  another.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed, 
or  has  its  action  increased,  the  stomach  is  weak¬ 
ened,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  take  place.  When 
the  stomach  is  weakened,  as,  for  instance,  by 
intoxication,  then  the  action  of  the  liver  is 
increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  than  usual 
of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  stomach  is  much  de¬ 
bilitated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  frequently  in¬ 
creased,  it  assumes  a  species  of  inflammation,  J 
or  becomes,  as  it  is  called,  scirrhous.  This  is  j 
exemplified  in  the  habitual  dram-drinkers,  and 
in  those  who  stay  long  in  warm  countries  and 
make  free  with  their  stomachs.  The  liver  like¬ 
wise  sympathises  with  the  brain  ;  for  when  this 


organ  is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired, 
as  in  compression,  inflammation  and  suppura¬ 
tion  have  been  often  known  to  take  place  in  the 
liver. 

Besides  this  connexion  of  the  stomach  with 
the  liver,  it  is  also  very  intimately  dependent  on 
the  brain,  being  weakened  when  the  action  of 
the  brain  is  increased  ;  as  we  see  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  that  organ.  The  brain  again  is  af¬ 
fected  with  pain  when  the  stomach  is  weakened  I 
by  intoxication,  or  other  causes;  and  this  pain! 
will  be  often  relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the 
action  of  the  stomach  by  such  stimuli  as  are 
natural  to  it,  such  as  small  quantities  of  soup 
frequently  repeated.  A  slight  increase  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if  not  of  a  morbid 
kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  produce  sleep, 
diminishing  its  action.  This  we  see  in  the 
effects  of  a  full  meal,  and  even  of  a  draught 
of  warm  water.  The  stomach,  likewise,  sym-j 
pathises  with  the  throat,  squeamishness,  and 
anorexia  being  often  produced  by  inflammation! 
of  the  tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequentlyi 
abated  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action  of: 
the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in  slight  in¬ 
flammation,  is  frequently  easier  after  dinner: 
hence,  likewise,  the  effects  of  emetics  in  cy- 
nanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  alsoi 
sympathise  in  the  same  manner.  When  one 
end  of  a  bone  is  inflamed,  the  action  of  the  other 
is  lessened,  and  pain  is  produced  ;  for  a  painfull 
sensation  may  result  both  from  increased  and 
diminished  action.  When  the  tendon  of  ai 
muscle  is  inflamed,  the  body  of  that  muscle  oftem 
is  pained,  and  vice  versa 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathises  with  thei 
parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed,  as  in  ery-i 
sipelas,  the  parts  immediately  beneath  are  weak-l 
ened,  or  have  their  natural  action  diminished.! 
if  this  inflammation  affect  the  face  or  scalp 
then  the  brain  is  injured;  and  headach,  stuporji 

the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera  ar< 
affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and  purging,  o; 
obstinate  costiveness,  according  to  circum 
stances.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  disease  o 
children,  which  is  called  by  the  women  thi 
bowel-hive,  in  which  the  skin  is  inflamed,  a 
they  suppose,  from  some  morbid  matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  actioij 
of  the  surface  is  diminished,  and,  by  increasing 
this  action,  we  can  lessen  or  remove  the  diseasJ 
below ;  as  we  see  daily  proved  by  the  gooi| 
effects  of  blisters.  When  the  stomach,  intesl 
tines,  or  kidney  have  been  very  irritable,  a  sil 
napisrn  has  been  known  to  act  like  a  charm ! 
and,  in  the  deep-seated  inflammations  of  thi 
breasts,  bowels,  or  joints,  no  better  remedy  1 
known,  after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  than  blisters 
The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be  explained  o 
the  same  principle.  In  these  cases  we  find  tha 
issues  do  little  good  unless  they  be  somewho 
painful,  or  be  in  the  state  of  healthy  ulcers 
An  indolent  flabby  sore,  however  large  the  dis 
charge  (which  is  always  thin,  and  accompanie 
with  little  action),  does  no  good,  but  only  adc 
to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  We  may,  hov 
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■ever,  err  on  the  other  hand,  by  making  the 
issues  too  painful,  or  by  keeping  them  active 
too  long  ;  for,  after  they  have  removed  the  in¬ 
flammatory  disease  below,  they  will  still  operate 
on  these  parts,  lessening  their  action,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  healing  process  from  going  on  pro¬ 
perly.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of  curvature  of  the 
spine,  where,  at  first,  the  inflammation  of  the 
.vertebra  is  diminished  by  the  issues  ;  but  if  they 
be  kept  long  open  after  this  be  removed,  they 
do  harm.  We  often  see  the  patient  recover 
rapidly  after  his  surgeon  has  healed  the  issue 
in  despair,  judging  that  it  could  do  no  farther 
service,  but  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his 
patient. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that,  when  any 
particular  action  disappears  suddenly  from  a 
part,  it  will  often  speedily  affect  that  organ 
which  sympathises  most  with  the  part  that  was 
originally  diseased.  This  is  best  seen  in  the 
inflammatory  action,  which,  as  practical  writers 
have  well  observed,  occasionally  disappears 
quickly  from  the  part  first  affected,  and  then 
shows  itself  in  some  other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these  facts, 
Dr.  Burns  maintains  the  doctrine  just  delivered, 
and  proposes  to  introduce  it  into  pathological 
reasonings.  In  the  whole  of  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  we  discover  marks  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  more  than 
in  this,  of  the  existence  of  the  sympathy  of  equi¬ 
librium  ;  for,  if  a  large  part  of  the  system  were 
to  have  its  action  much  increased,  and  all  the 
other  parts  to  continue  acting  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portionate  degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must 
be  soon  exhausted;  for  increased  action  would 
require  for  its  support  an  increased  quantity  of 
energy. 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is  much 
increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree 
diminished  in  some  other  :  the  general  sum  or 
■degree  of  action  in  the  body  is  thus  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  the  sys¬ 
tem  suffers  less. 

■  SY'MPHYSIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  ovpcpvu, 
to  grow  together.)  Mediate  connexion.  A 
genus  of  the  connexion  of  bones,  in  which 
they  are  united  by  means  of  an  intervening 
body.  It  comprehends  four  species ;  viz.  syn¬ 
chondrosis,  syssarcosis,  synneurosis,  and  syn¬ 
desmosis. 

SY'MPHYTUM.  (um,  i.  n.;  from  avy- 
cpvw,  to  unite:  so  called  because  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  unite  the  lips  of  wounds.)  ].  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  comfrey. 
See  Symphytum  officinale. 

Symphytum  maculosum.  See  Pulmonaria 
officinalis. 

Symphytum  minus.  See  Prunella  vulgaris. 

Symphytum  officinale.  The  comfrey.  Con- 
| solida  major.  This  plant,  Symphytum  officinale 
— foliis  ovalis  lanceolatis  decurrunlibus ,  is  ad¬ 
ministered  where  the  althaea  cannot  be  obtained, 
its  roots  abounding  with  a  viscid  glutinous  juice, 
whose  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  althaea. 

Symphytum  petrceum.  See  Coris  Monspeli- 
tensis. 
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SYMPTOM.  ( Symptoma ,  «?.  f. ;  from 
(TvpTTrupa,  a  coincidence,  because  the  symptom 
is  coincident  with  the  disease.  The  sign  of  a 
disease,  consisting  in  some  deviation  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  functions  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  part,  or  some  other  which  sympathises 
with  it. 

The  symptoms  of  diseases  are  very  numerous, 
because  most  of  the  functions  of  the  body  un¬ 
dergo  a  change  when  disease  takes  place. 

Symptoms,  then,  are  the  phenomena  of  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  every  symptom  is  a  change  of  action, 
or  an  unhealthy  action,  or  lesion  of  a  visible 
quality  of  some  part  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  may  be  arranged  under  three  di¬ 
visions,  or  heads : — 

I.  Impaired  Functions. 

To  this  division  belongs,  — 

a.  In  the  Animal  Functions. 

1.  Loss  of  speech. 

2.  Incoherent  speech. 

3.  Deliriousness. 

4.  Impaired  memory. 

5.  Delusion. 

6.  Unsound  judgment. 

7.  Mental  extravagance. 

8.  Fancied  inspiration. 

9.  Fanaticism. 

10.  Sentimentalism. 

11.  Diminished  sensibility  of  mind. 

12.  Absence  of  mind. 

1 3.  Wandering  fancy. 

14.  Unnatural  conscientiousness. 

1 5.  Inordinate  energy  of  the  passions  of  the 
mind. 

16.  Numbness,  or  diminished  feeling  of  the 
skin. 

1 7.  Unnatural  feeling. 

18.  Destruction  of  the  feeling. 

19.  Want  of  taste. 

20.  Depraved  taste. 

21.  Diminished  smell. 

22.  Unnatural  smell. 

23.  Diminished  sight. 

24.  Lost  sight. 

25.  Impaired  sight. 

26.  Nearness  of  sight. 

27.  Diminished  hearing. 

28.  Hearing  destroyed. 

29.  False  hearing. 

30.  Unnatural  movement  of  the  muscles. 

31.  Hoarseness. 

32.  Faulty  articulation. 

33.  Want  of  sleep. 

34.  Unnatural  sleep. 

b.  In  the  Vital  Functions. 

1.  A  frequent  pulse. 

2.  A  slow  pulse. 

3.  A  strong  pulse. 

4.  A  feeble  pulse. 

5.  A  hard  pulse. 

6.  A  soft  pulse. 

7.  A  contracted  pulse. 

8.  An  irregular  pulse. 

9.  An  intermitting  pulse. 

10.  A  rebounding  pulse. 

11.  No  pulse. 

12.  The  action  of  the  heart  ceasing  for  a 
time. 
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13.  A  cough. 

14.  A  difficulty  of  breathing. 

15.  Sighing. 

c.  In  the  Natural  Functions, 

1.  Want  of  appetite. 

2.  A  voracious  appetite. 

3.  Sickness  of  stomach. 

4.  Depraved  appetite. 

5.  Thirst. 

6'.  Want  of  thirst. 

7.  A  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

8.  Costiveness. 

9.  Relaxation  of  bowels. 

10.  Unnatural  freces. 

11.  Increased  perspiration. 

12.  An  expectoration. 

13.  An  increased  flow  of  saliva. 

14.  Unnatural  urine. 

d.  In  the  Sexual  Functions. 

1.  Unhealthy  semen. 

2.  Unnatural  emission  of  semen. 

3.  Obstructed  emission  of  semen. 

4.  A  want  of  erectile  power  in  the  penis. 

5.  Unnatural  erection. 

6.  Impotence. 

7.  Discharge  from  the  urethra. 

8.  Unnatural  discharge  from  the  vagina. 

9.  Suspension  of  menstrual  discharge. 

10.  Painful  menstruation. 

1 1.  Change  of  Visible  Qualities, 

To  this  division  belongs, — 

1.  Pallor  of  the  skin. 

2.  Preternatural  redness. 

3.  Blueness. 

4.  Yellowness. 

5.  Tumefaction. 

6.  Crackling  noise  on  pressure. 

7.  Fluctuation. 

8.  Grating  of  bone. 

9.  Grating  of  the  teeth. 

10.  A  sound  when  tapped. 

1 1.  Excess  of  cruor  in  the  blood. 

12.  Excess  of  serum  in  the  blood. 

13.  Too  dark  a  colour  of  the  blood. 

14.  Too  florid  a  colour. 

15.  An  albuminous  surface  of  the  cruor  of 
the  blood. 

1G.  A  yellow  serum. 

17.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

18.  Contracted  pupil. 

19.  A  wasting  of  the  body. 

20.  A  wasting  of  a  part. 

21.  An  increased  size  of  the  body. 

22.  An  increased  size  of  a  part. 

III.  U neasy  Sensations, 

Under  this  division  come, — 

1.  Fain,  or  uneasy  feeling. 

2.  Anxiety. 

3.  Lassitude. 

4  Coldness. 

5.  Horripilation. 

6.  Heat. 

7.  Giddiness. 

According  to  the  origin,  the  time  of  appeal¬ 
ing,  the  situation,  and  the  nature  ot  symptoms, 
and  other  circumstances,  writers  have  made  the 
following  distinctions  :  — 

1.  The  true  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  symptoms  of  symptoms. 
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3.  The  epiginomic,  or  supervening  sym] 
toms. 

The  more  trivial  distinctions  are  divide 
into,  — 

1.  Precedent. 

2.  Concomitant. 

3.  Consequent. 

4.  Proper. 

5.  Common. 

6.  Characteristic. 

7.  Primary. 

8.  Secondary. 

9.  Pathognomonic. 

It  is  by  arranging  together  diseases,  t 
symptoms  of  which  are  similar,  that  nosologi: 
form  them  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  specii 
and  varieties. 

Synanche.  See  Cynanche. 

Syna'nchica.  (From  auuayxv,  the  quins! 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  that  disease.)  Qui 
sey-wort,  —  the  Asperula  cynanchica.  Not  ni 
used. 

SYNARTIIRO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  tr.j 
apOpow,  to  articulate.)  That  mode  of  connexi 
of  bones  in  which  they  do  not  admit  of  moti 
on  each  other.  It  has  three  species,  viz.  sutui 
harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

Si/nastomosis.  See  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDllO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  fr,| 
ervv,  with,  and  x0V^P0 s,  a  cartilage.)  A  spec 
of  symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united  w 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening  cardiac 
as  the  vertebra?  and  the  bones  of  the  pubes. 

SYNCIIONDROTO'MI  A.  (a,  cv.  f. ;  fr 
crorxorSpucrts,  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  f 
repvu,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  dividing 
symphysis  of  the  pubes.  See  Sigaultian  ope 
lion,  in  the  Supplement. 

Sy'nchysis.  (2vyxucr,s,  from  avyxvw,  to  c 
found.)  1.  A  confusion  of  the  humours  of 
eye  from  injury  or  other  cause. 

2.  A  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Benedict. 

Synciput.  See  Sinciput. 

SY'NCLONUS.  (From  ovv,  together,: 
kKovus,  agitation.)  A  genus  in  Good’s  ni 
logy,  including  diseases  characterised  by  trei 
lous,  simultaneous,  and  clonic  agitation  of 
muscles,  especially  when  excited  by  the  will 

Synclonus  balu'smus.  The  name  givei 
the  shaking  palsy  by  Dr,  Good,  from  whom 
following  account  of  it  is  taken. 

It  is  the  scelotyrbe  festinans  of  Professor 
Sauvages,  and  the  shaking  palsy  of  Mr.  Pari 
son.  The  genus  Tantarismus  of  Baligvi  se 
to  hold  an  equal  point  between  ballismus 
chorea,  and  the  species  usually  arranged  ui 
it  may  be  resolved  into  the  one  or  the  ot 
and  are  done  so  under  the  present  arrangemi 

The  term  Ballismus  (tiaWta  pos)  is  not  i 
in  a  medical  sense  by  the  Greek  writers, 
occurs  in  Athenseus  and  various  other  autl 
in  the  literal  sense  of  tripudiatio,  or  “  t 
ping,  capering,  curvetting  on  the  toes;”  f 
fiaWifa,  “  tripudio,  pedibus  pluudo;”  an 
hence  well  designed  to  express  the  cha 
teristic  feature  of  the  patient’s  being  thr 
involuntarily,  when  he  attempts  to  walk,  ‘ 
the  toes  and  fore-part  of  his  feet,”  to  cm 
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the  language  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  “  and  impelled, 
unwillingly,  to  adopt  a  running  pace:”  or  as 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  indiscriminately  blended 
this  species  with  the  preceding,  expresses  it,  to 
“  various  lits  of  leaping  and  running.” 

Ballisnius,  however,  though  not  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  has  been  long 
established  as  a  technical  term  in  the  medical 
nomenclature  of  later  times,  in  which  it  has 
been  used,  with  little  discrimination,  to  import 
almost  all  or  any  of  the  species  that  belong  to 
the  present  genus. 

Sauvages  observes  that  while  chorea,  or  sce- 
lotyrbe  Sancti  Viti,  attacks  the  young,  ballismus, 
or  scelotyrbe Jestinans,  attacks  those  in  advanced 
life;  and  the  remark  is  founded  on  a  just  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  characters  of  the  two  diseases; 
though  there  are  other  features  also  peculiar  to 
each,  which  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
perfectly  distinct  maladies.  Shaking  palsy,  as 
it  is  called  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  has  adopted 
the  colloquial  name,  is  by  no  means  a  correct 
designation  ;  for  though  in  the  disease  before 
us  there  is  a  weakness  of  muscular  fibre,  and 
a  diminution  of  voluntary  power  in  the  parts 
affected,  there  is  none  of  that  diminution  of 
sensation  by  which  palsy  is  generally  charac¬ 
terised.  Mr.  Parkinson’s  description  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  however,  is  the  best  we  have  hitherto  had, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

So  imperceptible  is  the  approach  of  this  ma¬ 
lady  that  the  precise  period  of  its  commence¬ 
ment  is  seldom  recollected  by  the  patient.  A 
slight  sense,  of  weakness,  with  a  proneness  to 
trembling,  sometimes  in  the  head,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  hands  or  arms,  are  the  first 
symptoms  noticed.  These  affections  gradually 
increase,  and  at  the  period,  perhaps,  of  twelve 
months  from  their  first  being  observed,  the  pa¬ 
tient,  particularly  while  walking,  bends  himself 
forward.  Soon  after  this  his  legs  suffer  similar 
agitations  and  loss  of  power  with  the  hands  and 
arms. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  limbs  become 
less  and  less  capable  of  executing  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  will,  while  the  unhappy  sufferer 
seldom  experiences  even  a  few  minutes’  sus¬ 
pension  of  tremulous  agitation  :  and  should  it 
be  stopped  in  one  limb  by  a  sudden  change  of 
posture,  it  soon  makes  its  appearance  in  an¬ 
other.  Walking,  as  it  diverts  his  attention 
from  unpleasant  reflections,  is  a  mode  of  ex¬ 
ercise  to  which  the  patient  is  in  general  very 
partial.  Of  this  temporary  mitigation  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  however,  he  is  now  deprived.  When  he 
attempts  to  advance  he  is  thrown  on  the  toes 
and  fore  part  of  his  feet,  and  impelled,  unwil¬ 
lingly,  to  adopt  a  running  pace,  in  danger  of 
falling  on  his  face  at  every  step.  In  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  tremulous  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  limbs  occur  during  sleep,  and  aug¬ 
ment  in  violence  till  they  aw'aken  the  patient  in 
much  agitation  and  alarm.  The  power  of  con¬ 
veying  the  food  to  the  mouth  is  impeded,  so  that 
he  must  submit  to  be  fed  by  others.  The  tor¬ 
pid  bowels  require  stimulating  medicines  to 
excite  them  into  action.  Mechanical  aid  is 
often  necessary  to  remove  the  feces  from  the 
rectum.  The  trunk  is  permanently  bowed ; 
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muscular  power  diminished;  mastication  and 
deglutition  difficult;  and  the  saliva  constantly 
dribbles  front  the  mouth.  The  agitation  now 
becomes  more  vehement  and  constant ;  and 
when  exhausted  nature  seizes  a  small  portion  of 
sleep,  its  violence  is  such  as  to  shake  the  whole 
room.  The  chin  is  almost  immoveably  bent 
down  upon  the  sternum  ;  the  power  of  articu¬ 
lation  is  lost ;  the  urine  and  fmces  are  dis¬ 
charged  involuntarily,  and  coma  with  slight  de¬ 
lirium  closes  the  scene. 

The  remote  cause  is  involved  in  some  ob¬ 
scurity.  Long  exposure  to  damp  vapour,  by 
lying  from  night  to  night  on  the  hare  earth,  in 
a  close  unventilated  prison,  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  it;  and  possibly  other  causes  of  chronic 
rheumatism  :  and  hence  it  has  frequently  super¬ 
vened  on  chronic  rheumatism  itself.  Long  in¬ 
dulgence  in  spirituous  potation  has  often  given 
rise  to  it;  and  probably  any  thing  that  debili¬ 
tates  the  nervous  power. 

And  on  this  account  miners,  and  others  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  daily  exhalation  of  metallic 
vapours,  and  especially  those  of  mercury,  are 
frequent  and  severe  sufferers ;  of  which  Hor- 
nung  has  adduced  many  interesting  examples 
from  the  quarrymen  in  Carniola.  It  has  also 
followed  upon  worms  in  the  intestines ;  and 
in  this  case,  has  sometimes  assumed  a  periodical 
type. 

The  part  of  the  nervous  organ  more  imme¬ 
diately  affected  has,  also,  afforded  some  ground 
for  controversy.  Bonet  ascribes  it  to  a  diseased 
state  of  some  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  and  has 
given  examples  of  its  being  found,  on  dissec¬ 
tion,  to  contain,  in  various  quarters,  proofs  of 
serum,  sanies,  and  other  morbid  secretions.  But 
the  misfortune  is  here,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served  in  similar  appearances  after  mania,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  whether 
these  diseased  fluids  give  rise  to  the  disease  or 
the  disease  to  them.  And  hence  Mr.  Parkin¬ 
son  seems  to  pay  no  attention  to  them,  at  least 
as  a  cause,  and  Axes  the  seat  of  the  affection  in 
the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  from 
which  he  supposes  it  to  shoot  up  by  degrees  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  We  have  already  shown 
sufficiently  in  the  physiological  proem  to  the 
present  class,  that  the  nervous  fibres  which  ra¬ 
mify  over  the  extremities,  whether  sensific  or 
motific,  originate  from  the  chain  of  the  spinal 
marrow  ;  and  we  have  also  shown,  in  discussing 
the  diseases  of  trismus,  tetanus,  and  lyssa,  how 
acutely  one  extremity  of  a  chain  of  any  kind, 
and  particularly  of  a  continuous  fibrous  chain, 
sympathises  with  another:  and  there  can  be  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  conceiving  that  where- 
ever  the  cutaneous  ends  of  the  nerves  of  motion 
are  torpified,  or  otherwise  affected  by  any  of  the 
causes  just  adverted  to,  the  vertebral  column 
must  itself  very  seriously  participate  in  the  mis¬ 
chief,  and  consequently  the  upper  or  cervical 
part  of  this  column:  and  that  from  this  point 
the  disease  must  ramify  to  the  brain  before  the 
general  functions  of  the  system  become  affected, 
as  in  its  latter  stages. 

The  remedial  process  is  not  very  plainly  in¬ 
dicated.  Vesicatories,  and  other  stimulants,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  neck  or  even  the  dorsal  vertebra.', 
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have  appeared  useful.  A  seton  or  caustic,  and 
especially  the  actual  cautery,  as  practised  so 
generally  in  France,  might  possibly  be  of  more 
avail,  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  spine. 
Beyond  this  an  active  purgative  system,  as 
strongly  recommended  by  lliedlin,  has  certainly 
been  found  efficacious ;  and  the  solution  of 
arsenic  bids  as  fair  for  a  favourable  result  here 
as  in  the  preceding  species.  Stark  tried  musk, 
and  carried  it  to  very  large  doses  frequently 
repeated  every  day :  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  produced  any  decisive  success. 

Friction  of  the  affected  extremities  resolutely 
persevered  in  by  a  skilful  rubber,  with  stimu¬ 
lant  embrocations  of  camphor  or  ammonia, 
should  also  be  tried  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  be  alternated  with  the  use  of  the 
voltaic  trough.  Here,  too,  we  may  expect  to 
derive  advantage  from  a  free  use  of  diaphoretic 
and  alterant  apozems,  as  the  decoction  of  the 
woods,  and  especially  where  the  disease  is  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  origin  :  to  which 
may  be  added  a  regular  course  of  bathing  in  the 
Bath  springs. 

SY'NCOPE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  avyKoirq,  from  auy- 
Koirria,  to  strike  or  cut  down.)  Fainting  or 
swooning.  Animi  deliquium.  Leipotliymia. 
Defeclio  animi.  Dissolulio.  Exanimalio.  As¬ 
phyxia.  Virium  lapsus.  Apopsychia.  Apsychia. 
Ecchysis.  A  disease  in  which  the  respiration 
and  action  of  the  heart  either  cease,  or  become 
much  weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and 
coldness,  arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the 
brain,  or  from  organic  affections  of  the  heart. 
Cullen’s  species  are  :  — 

1.  Syncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syncope,  aris¬ 
ing  without  a  visible  cause,  and  with  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart  during  the  intervals, 
and  depending  generally  on  some  organic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasional is,  the  exciting  cause 
being  manifest.  The  disease  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
ceded  by  anxiety  about  the  prtccordia,  a  sense 
of  fulness  ascending  from  the  stomach  towards 
the  head,  vertigo,  or  confusion  of  ideas,  dim¬ 
ness  of  sight,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
The  attacks  are  frequently  attended  with  or 
end  in  vomiting,  and  sometimes  in  epileptic  or 
other  convulsions.  The  causes  are  sudden  and 
violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  pungent  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  odours,  derangement  of  the  prinuc 
via;,  debility  from  preceding  disorders,  loss  of 
blood,  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  operation  of 
paracentesis,  the  kneeling  position,  Sec.  An 
ordinary  fainting  fit  is  a  matter  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  and  occurs  frequently  in  persons  who 
are  in  general  perfectly  healthy.  The  actions 
of  the  system  will  generally  be  spontaneously 
restored  in  a  short  time,  lhis  is  accelerated 
by  the  horizontal  position,  which  throws  the 
blood  on  the  brain,  and  thereby  stimulates  it  to 
resume  its  wonted  functions.  Pungent  volatile 
substances  applied  to  the  nostrils,  cold  water 
sprinkled  on  the  face  or  chest,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  gentle  stimulants  as 
soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  may  also  be 
resorted  to.  The  more  formidable  kinds  of 
syncope,  which  arise  from  diseases  of  the  heart 
or  great  vessels,  or  from  profuse  haemorrhage, 
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need  not  be  noticed  here,  as  their  consideratio 
belongs  to  the  particular  case  in  connexion  wil 
which  they  occur. 

Syncope  angino'sa.  Dr.  Tarry  gives  th 
name  to  the  disease  more  commonly  calle 
angina  pectoris.  See  Angina  pectoris. 

S\  NDESMOLO'Gl  A.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  av. 
Seapos,  a  ligament,  and  Soyas,  a  discourse.)  T1 
doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

Synde  smo-pharynge'us.  See  Constrictor  pin 
ryngis  medius. 

SYNDESMO'SIS.  ( is,  is.  f.  ;  from  owSei 
pos,  a  ligament.)  That  species  of  svinphysi 
or  mediate  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the 
are  united  by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with  tl 
ulna. 

SYNDE'SMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  'S.wSeapos ;  fro; 
rvv Seco,  to  bind  together.)  A  ligament. 

SYNECHFA.  (a,  cc.f.  2erex6<a>  continuity.!  | 
A  concretion  of  the  iris  with  the  cornea,  or  wit 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  remof 
causes  are,  a  collapse  of  the  cornea,  a  prolaps 
of  the  iris,  a  tumefied  cataract,  hypopium,  c 
original  malformation. 

SYN GENE'SIA.  (a,  <e.  f.  ;  from  aw,  tc 
gether,  and  y treats,  generation. )  The  nam 
of  a  class  of  plants,  in  the  sexual  system  c 
Linnaeus,  consisting  of  plants  in  which  th 
anthers  are  united  into  a  tube,  the  filaments  o 
which  they  are  supported  being  mostly  separat 
and  distinct.  The  flowers  are  compound.  Th 
orders  of  the  class  Syngenesia  have  been  errc 
neously  placed  in  this  dictionary,  as  those  of  th 
class  Polygamia: —  they  are  Polygamies  crquali 
Polygamia  superfine,  Polygamia  J\ rust ranea,  Pol;, 
gamia  necessaria,  Polygamia  segregate.  For  th 
orders  of  the  class  Polygamia,  see  Polygamia  i 
the  Supplement. 

SY’NIZE'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  awtfr 
consido,  coco,  coalesce,  to  meet.)  Closed  pu 
pil.  A  perfect  concretion  and  coarctation  o 
the  pupil.  It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  th 
pupil,  and  a  total  loss  of  vision.  The  specie 
are  :  — 

1.  Native,  with  which  infants  are  sometime 
born. 

2.  Simple,  the  pupil  being  closed  or  obliterate! 
from  a  gradual  contraction,  and,  at  length,  coal! 
tion,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  unat 
tended  by  any  other  change  or  impairment  o 
the  eye. 

;5.  Accidental,  from  an  inflammation  or  exul 
ceration  of  the  uvea  or  iris,  or  from  a  defect  a 
the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour. 

4.  Complicate,  or  that  which  is  complicate! 
with  some  other  ocular  disease.  Medicines  ar 
only  serviceable  in  the  simple  species,  in  wide, 
the  tincture  of  belladonna  often  effects  a  cure  1 
and  application,  also,  of  stimulating  solutions 
as  sulphate  of  zinc,  dilute  alkohol,  ether,  &c 
When  these  are  of  no  service,  an  artificial  pupi 
may  be  made,  either  by  excision,  incision,  o 
separation,  according  to  the  appearance  of  th 
closure. 

SYNNEUltO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  aw,  with 
and  vevpov,  a  nerve:  the  ancients  include! 
membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons  under  th 
head  of  nerves.)  Synonymous  with  Syndes 
mosis. 
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SY'NOCIIA.  (a,  a\  f. ;  from  crv vex®!  t0 
continue.)  See  Inflammatory  fever. 

S\  'NO  CM  US.  (us,i.  m. ;  from  awexu;  to 
continue.)  See  Mixed. fever. 

SYNO'VTA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  term  of  no  radical 
meaning,  coined  by  Paracelsus.)  An  unctuous 
fluid  secreted  from  certain  glands  in  the  joint  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Its  use  is  to  lubricate 
the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  articulatory 
bones,  and  to  facilitate  their  motions. 

According  to  Mr.  Hatchett  it  consists  of  al¬ 
bumen  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  phosphates 


of  lime,  soda,  and  ammonia.  According  to  M. 
Slargueron  it  consists  of 

Fibrous  matter .  11  -86 

Albumen . 4-52 

Muriate  of  soda .  .71 

Phosphate  of  lime .  -70 

Water .  80-46 


100-00 

SYNOVIAL.  Synovialis.  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  synovia,  or  fluid  of  the  joints. 

Synoviai.  glands.  Glandulee  synoviales . 
The  fatty  fimbriated  structure  found  within  the 
cavities  of  some  joints. 

Synovial  membrane.  The  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  and  secretes  the 
synovia.  See  Texture. 

S\  NTENO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  aw,  with, 
and  revuv,  a  tendon.)  A  species  of  articulation 
where  the  bones  are  connected  together  by  ten¬ 
dons. 

N  I  E'XIS.  (From  ovuttjko),  to  dissolve.) 
A  marasmus  or  wasting  of  the  body. 

N  THESIS,  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  owti6t]/lu, 
to  compose.)  Combination.  See  Analysis. 

Syntheti'smus.  (From  uwtitTifco ,  to  place 
together.)  The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

Syn iii.o'ticus.  (From  awovAow,  to  cica¬ 
trise.)  Conducive  to  the  healing  a  wound. 
Having  a  healing  property  when  applied  to 
wounds. 

SYPHILIS.  (The  name  of  a  shepherd, 
who  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Alcithous,  who, 
proud  of  their  number  and  beauty,  insulted  the 
sun  ;  as  a  punishment  for  which,  fable  relates, 
that  this  disease  was  sent  on  earth;  or  from 
(tupAor,  filthy. )  Ur.  Mason  Good  says  that  the 
term  was  probably  invented  by  Fracastorio,  from 
the  Greek  aw  and  cpiAece,  importing  “  mutual 
love  ;  ”  for  such  is  the  title  by  which  he  has  de¬ 
signated  his  celebrated  and  very  elegant  poem 
on  this  very  inelegant  subject.  The  venereal 
disease,  called  Lues  venerea,  Morbus  Gallicus, 
dpkrodisius  morbus,  Morbus  indicus.  Morbus 
Neapolitanus,  and  Patursa.  By  the  “  venereal 
disease”  are  usually  signified  certain  morbid 
changes  produced  in  various  textures  of  the 
human  body  by  the  action  of  a  specific  morbid 
poison.  .Some  writers,  however,  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  further;  for  they 
make  it  comprehend  not  only  syphilis,  or  the 
trua  venereal  disease,  but  also  clap,  or  gonorrhoea, 
sores  of  different  descriptions  on  the  genitals 
f  Numerous  effects  or  accompaniments  of  the 
hitter  complaints.  Such  writers  do  not  speak  of 
‘he  venereal  disease  in  the  singular  but  in  the 
Plural  number,  and  offer  a  description  not  of 
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one  disorder,  but  of  several,  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  venereal  diseases,  the  varieties  of  which 
are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  venereal  poison,  each  capable  of 
producing  distinct  and  peculiar  effects  on  the 
part  and  constitution. 

Now,  if  it  be  inquired  what  we  know  about 
any  venereal  poison,  and  what  proof  we  have  of 
its  existence,  the  answer  is,  that  it  has  never 
been  detected  in  a  separate  form,  and  nothing  is 
known  respecting  its  appearance,  colour,  con¬ 
sistence,  or  any  of  its  general  or  chemical 
qualities.  The  only  explanation  that  can  per¬ 
haps  be  given  of  it  is,  perhaps,  what  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  has  suggested,  namely,  that  it  is  that  state 
of  the  secretion  of  a  sore,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  another 
person,  or  that  state  of  the  blood  in  the  mother 
which  renders  it  capable  of  communicating  the 
disease  to  the  fetus  in  utero ;  but  what  that 
particular  state  is  we  are  unable  to  describe ; 
we  are  only  able  to  observe  its  effects,  and  judere 
from  them  that  a  virus  or  poison  is  concerned. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
venereal  poison  always  and  inevitably  to  excite 
inflammation,  ulceration,  or  disease  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  any  shape;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  a  very  active  and  quickly  pene¬ 
trating  agent ;  and  though  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  poison  takes  effect  is  con¬ 
siderable,  experience  proves,  that  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  exposing  themselves  to  the  risk,  come 
off  with  impunity.  When  the  contrary  hap¬ 
pens,  the  poison,  after  the  expiration  of  a  vari¬ 
able  space  of  time,  which  appears  to  be  requisite 
for  it  to  make  an  impression,  produces  changes 
not  only  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  immediately 
applied,  but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  a  given 
number  of  examples,  disease  in  other  situations, 
in  consequence  of  its  absorption  into  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Syphilis  cannot  be  propagated  from  individual 
to  individual  through  the  medium  of  the  breath, 
nor  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  apparently  through 
the  medium  of  any  of  the  ordinary  natural 
secretions,  and  certainly  never  by  one  person 
merely  touching  the  sound  part  of  the  skin  of 
another  individual  labouring  under  the  disorder. 
With  the  exception  of  what  may  happen  between 
a  syphilitic  pregnant  female  and  the  child  in  her 
womb,  only  one  way  is  positively  known,  in 
which  the  disease  can  be  communicated,  and 
that  is  through  the  medium  of"  the  specific 
poison,  blended  at  the  time  of  its  application 
vvith  pus,  or  some  other  morbid  secretion. 
Such  infectious  matter  begins  its  action  bv 
exciting  inflammation,  followed  by  a  pimple,  or 
pustule,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  an 
ulcer.  Of  course,  such  ulcer  is  almost  always 
on  the  parts  of  generation  ;  but,  if  a  person 
accidentally  prick  himself  with  a  lancet  infectee 
with  venereal  matter,  or,  if  such  matter  happen 
to  come  in  contact  with  any  abraded  part  of  the 
skin,  syphilis  may  then  commence  in  other  situ¬ 
ations. 

The  symptoms  or  effects  of  the  venereal 
disease  are  divided  into  the  primary  and  se¬ 
condary.  The  primary  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  poison  to  the 
4  L  2 
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part,  namely,  viceration  of  that  part,  often  ptoms,  no  connexion  was  ever  traced,  or  even 
followed  by  a  swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands,  suspected,  between  the  primary  effects,  as  they 
to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  ulcerated  texture  are  called,  and  the  sore  throat,  cutaneous  affec- 
first  direct  their  course;  the  sore  receiving  the  tions,  and  the  pain  and  swellings  of  the  bones, 


name  of  chancre,  and  the  glandular  swelling 
that  of  bubo.  The  latter  is  deemed  one  of  the 
primary  effects,  because  excited  not  really  by 
the  poison  after  its  entrance  into  the  circulation 
(as  all  the  secondary  symptoms  are  believed  to 
be),  but  by  its  directly  irritating  the  gland  or 
glands,  as  it  is  passing  through  this  portion  of 
the  absorbent  system  into  the  blood. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  application 
of  the  poison  does  not  invariably  cause  a  chan¬ 
cre.  It  seems  as  if  some  individuals  were  less 
susceptible  of  the  venereal  disease  than  others, 
and,  no  doubt,  those  who  are  very  attentive  to 
ablution,  after  a  suspicious  connexion,  much 
oftener  avoid  being  infected  than  other  parties 
who  neglect  this  precaution.  Nor  does  the 
poison,  when  it  gives  rise  to  a  primary  ulcer,  or 
chancre,  constantly  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
bubo.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter 
swelling  is  not  produced,  and  this  sometimes 
even  when  secondary  symptoms  follow,  and  the 
poison  has  found  its  way  into  the  constitution. 

The  secondary  symptoms  are  all  those  effects 
of  the  disease  which  take  place  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  poison  into  the  circulation, 
whether  ulceration  of  the  throat,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  ulcers,  or  excrescences  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  inflammation  of  the  iris,  various 
affections  of  the  nose,  ears,  testicles,  or  joints; 
and,  in  the  osseous  system,  severe  pains,  nodes, 
caries,  or  necrosis.  These  secondary  symptoms, 
which  make  the  constitutional form  of  the  disease, 
do  not  occur,  however,  with  any  regularity. 
In  many  cases,  they  never  show  themselves  at 
all ;  while  in  others,  they  take  place  with  great 
severity,  though  there  may  be  no  remarkable 
differences  in  the  appearance  of  the  primary 
ulcers,  or  the  kind  of  treatment,  to  account  for 
this  diversity  of  consequences.  In  a  given 
number  of  cases  of  primary  symptoms,  under 
any  plan  of  treatment,  secondary  symptoms 
will  occur  only  in  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
patients. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  venereal  disease, 
it  has  been  believed  that  it  began  in  Europe 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
having  been  either  brought  to  this  quarter  of 
the  world  from  St.  Domingo  by  the  followers 
of  Columbus,  or  having  broken  out  from  un¬ 
known  causes  in  the  French  army  then  be¬ 
sieging  Naples.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  says  that  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  him 
to  believe,  that  the  venereal  disease  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial ;  that  it  always  has  ex¬ 
isted,  and  always  will  exist,  in  every  populous 
country,  where  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse 
takes  place.  Those,  who  ascribe  the  origin  oi 
syphilis  to  the  latter  part  of  the  lilteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  have  been  much  influenced  by  one  tact, 
which  is,  that  down  to  that  period  no  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  disease,  corresponding  exactly  to 
what  we  call  syphilis,  had  been  given  by  medical 
writers  ;  anil  although  ulcerations  on  the  geni¬ 
tals,  and  buboes,  had  been  commonly  treated  ol, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  secondary  sym- 


which  we  denominate  secondary  ones.  Perhaps,  1 
however,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  to  infer,  that  L 
because  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  secondary  >1 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  old 
works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  that  such  com¬ 
plaints  were  not  in  existence  previously  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  relation  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  to  one 
another,  might  have  been  overlooked  ;  it  might 
never  have  been  suspected  when  there  had  been 
a  chancre  on  the  penis,  that  the  sore  throat, [j 
cutaneous  affection,  or  node,  which  came  on 
subsequently,  had  any  connexion  with  the  sore. 
Certainly  this  will  not  seem  incredible,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  it  was  not  until  a  very  recent 
date,  that  some  particular  effects  of  the  venereal 
disease  were  made  out ;  and  that,  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  better 
system  of  pathology,  our  knowledge  of  many  j  a 
circumstances,  relative  to  this  extraordinary  M 
disease,  is  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Thus,  II 
two  or  three  hundred  years  hence,  when  it  shall 
be  recorded  to  posterity,  that  at  as  late  a  periodi 
as  the  year  1800,  no  account  had  been  given  oft! 
syphilitic  iritis,  and  that  the  true  character  ofi 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  had  not  been  described,^ 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  infer,  that  those! 
affections  had  no  existence  until  the  time  when 
they  began  to  be  discussed  in  works  on  surgery. 
Their  not  having  prevailed,  and  their  not  having | 
been  described,  are  two  different  things. 

Not  only  are  diseases  of  the  genitals  aeknow-1 
ledged  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial, I 
but  we  have  every  ground  for  believing,  that 
they  were  of  a  contagious  nature.  This  seems! 
proved  by  the  precautions  adopted  by  various! 
governments,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  such 
disorders  among  the  population.  Thus,  in  the  j 
borough  of  Southwark,  prior  to  the  time  some- ' 
times  fixed  upon  for  the  origin  of  syphilis,  there 
were  places  called  stews,  where  prostitutes  were 
confined,  and  received  the  benefit  of  surgical  as-! 
sistance.  They  were  taken  up  and  put  into  thesel 
establishments,  whether  agreeable  to  them  orl 
not,  by  virtue  of  certain  decrees,  made  expressly  | 
to  protect  the  rest  of  the  community  from  the  I 
risk  of  catching  their  complaints.  At  the  same  I 
time,  or  even  earlier,  similar  establishments  i 
were  formed  in  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Avignon,  I 
and  even  in  the  holy  city  of  Rome,  under  the 
Pope’s  nose,  under  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
itself,  with  an  abbess  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  venereal  disease  is  commonly  believed  to  ^ 
be  communicable  only  through  the  medium  of  I 
pus.  The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  in¬ 
duced,  however,  to  regard  this  doctrine  as  in¬ 
correct ;  and,  from  some  cases  which  camel 
under  his  observation,  he  suspected  that  the  I 
disease  might  sometimes  be  communicated,  not  I 
only  after  all  ulceration  and  suppuration  had  I 
ceased,  but  even  when  the  person,  giving  it  to 
another,  was  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health  ; ' 
but  whoever  reads  the  cases  on  which  Mr.  Iley 
founded  this  extraordinary  inference,  will  per¬ 
ceive  how  great  was  the  possibility  of  his  being  I 
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deceived  bv  the  patients,  who  gave  him  the  his¬ 
tories  of  their  cases.  Some  particulars  involved 
the  honour  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and 
therefore  they  might  have  been  ashamed  of  dis¬ 
closing  every  secret  relative  to  their  eases.  It 
is  more  rational,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hey  had  been  deceived  by  the  patients  them¬ 
selves,  than  that  any  such  such  mysterious 
sources  of  infection  existed,  as  those  implied  by 
his  view  of  their  cases.  The  idea  that  syphilis 
can  be  communicated  by  a  person  so  healthy, 
that  he  has  no  venereal  matter  formed  upon  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  his  body,  or  indeed  any 
visible  or  palpable  complaint  whatsoever,  is  a 
problem,  that  every  thing  yet  ascertained  about 
the  nature  of  syphilis  tends  to  refute.  As  the 
venereal  disease  may  be  transmitted  from  the 
mother  to  the  feetus  through  the  medium  of 
her  blood,  many  surgeons  have  been  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  it  may  be  also,  communicable 
through  the  medium  of  the  natural  secretions, 
such  as  the  saliva,  the  semen,  the  milk,  &c. 
With  respect  to  the  foetus,  we  may  infer  that  it 
receives  the  infection  by  means  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  blood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mother 
herself  receives  her  secondary  symptoms  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  saliva,  semen,  and  milk, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  natural  secretions 
will  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  believes  with  Mr.  Travers,  that 
none  of  the  common  natural  secretions  of  a 
contaminated  individual  can  communicate  the 
disease  to  other  persons.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  in  this  gentleman’s  work  is  interesting  ;  a 
man,  who  has  syphilis  in  the  secondary  form, 
provided  he  be  free  from  all  affections  of  the 
genitals,  will  communicate  no  taint  to  his  pro¬ 
geny,  any  more  than  to  his  wife ;  but  a  healthy 
wet  nurse,  getting  a  sore  nipple  in  consequence 
of  suckling  a  pocky  child,  and  having  secondary 
symptoms,  will  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
feetus  of  which  she  may  become  pregnant.  Now 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  usually  received  opinions, 
that  the  blood  will  contaminate  the  embryo, 
though  all  genital  sores  may  be  absent,  and 
though  the  party  cohabiting  with  the  woman  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  disease 
in  her.  So  far  then  as  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  reaches,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
disease  is  only  communicable  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  purulent  fluid,  and  not  an  ordinary 
natural  secretion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mode  of  its  transmission  to  the  foetus,  which 
receives  the  infection  through  the  circulation, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  with  respect  to  the  secondary  effects  of 
the  disorder,  as  the  mother  herself.  There  may 
also  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  in 
what  happens  between  the  pocky  child  and  its 
nurse,  provided  the  disease  in  the  former  is  to 
he  regarded  as  the  constitutional  modification  of 
it,  transmitted  through  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
Certain  descriptions  would  tend  to  prove,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  ordinary  secretions  of  the  female 
organs  are  sometimes  the  medium  or  vehicle  of 
infection. 

The  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  individuals;  two  men  may 
have  connexion  with  the  same  woman  ;  both 
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may  catch  the  disease,  but  one  will  have  it 
severely,  and  the  other  only  in  a  slight  and 
mild  form.  One  man  lias  been  known  to  give 
the  disease  to  different  women  ;  some  of  whom 
have  had  it  in  a  lenient  shape,  while  the  others 
have  suffered  most  severely.  Sometimes  the 
same  individual  will  have  two  or  more  sores  of 
different  kinds  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
examples,  sores  of  the  Hunterian  character  are 
seen  on  the  glans  penis,  while  sores  of  other 
descriptions  are  close  by  them.  One  of  the 
most  curious  circumstances  in  the  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  unfrequently  exemplified  in  the 
army  :  soldiers  are  sometimes  gregarious  in  their 
amours  :  a  party  of  six  or  eight  will  have  con¬ 
nexion,  one  after  another,  with  the  same  woman. 
In  this  manner,  several  men  contract  disease 
from  the  same  source,  and  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion  ;  yet  they  do  not  all  suffer  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  have  sores  of  one  kind ;  some 
of  another;  and  some,  various  sorts  of  ulcers; 
while  others  will  contract  a  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  These  facts  are  adverse  to  the  opinion, 
that  syphilis  is  owing  to  a  plurality  of  poisons  ; 
for  here  are  many  different  effects,  apparently 
produced  from  the  same  source. 

The  venereal  disease  presents  itself  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  and  is  attended  by  apparently 
the  most  capricious  irregularities,  and  this  in 
relation  both  to  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
symptoms  :  thus,  we  find  that  some  persons  will 
have  only  superficial  ulcers  without  induration 
around  and  below  them,  but  with  elevated  or 
raised  margins;  while  others  will  have  sores, 
characterised  by  a  hard  circumference,  an  in¬ 
durated  base,  an  indisposition  to  granulate,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  features  belonging  to,  what  is 
called,  the  Hunterian  chancre.  Again,  others 
will  have  phagedenic  sores,  entirely  different 
from  either  of  the  other  kinds  now  described  ; 
and  while  one  individual  will  have  only  one  sore 
of  one  of  the  descriptions  here  pointed  out, 
another  will  have  not  merely  a  sore,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  one  of  those  varieties,  but  also  a 
bubo;  and  a  third  will  have  gonorrhcea,  in 
addition  to  the  chancre  and  bubo.  With  respect 
to  the  secondary  symptoms,  these  also  exhibit 
the  most  perplexing  diversities  :  the  primary 
symptoms  are  frequently  followed  by  secondary 
ones,  as  varied  as  the  former, and  even  more  so; 
thus,  witli  regard  to  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the 
spots  on  the  skin  may  either  be  a  scaly  eruption, 
a  papular  eruption,  a  pustular  eruption,  or  a 
tubercular  eruption.  The  sore  throat  also, 
which  is  a  common  secondary  symptom,  presents 
itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  there  may  be  a 
deep  excavated  ulcer  on  the  tonsils,  or  only  a 
superficial  ulceration  of  them;  or  there  may  be 
an  ulceration,  extending  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  soft  palate,  without  affecting  the 
tonsils.  Then,  in  the  affections  of  the  osseous 
system,  we  notice  the  same  indisposition  in  the 
disease  to  confine  itself  to  any  determinate 
shape:  there  may  be  only  periostitis  —  a  mere 
swelling  or  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  •  or 
there  may  be  true  nodes,  or  a  real  enlargement 
of  the  osseous  texture  itself — an  increased  de¬ 
position  of  bony  matter ;  or  there  may  be 
merely  pains  in  the  bones,  or  swellings  and 
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pains  of  the  joints.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  out¬ 
line  of  this  singular  disease,  nothing  but  variety 
and  irregularity,  which  it  is  difficult  to  solve  by 
reference  to  any  principles  yet  suggested  by  the 
many  able  men,  who  have  exerted  their  talents 
in  the  investigation  of  this  Protean  disorder. 

Mr.  Carmichael  attempted  to  explain  some  of 
the  varieties  of  the  venereal  disease,  by  sup¬ 
posing  a  plurality  of  poisons  ;  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  it  is  in  truth  not  one,  but  several 
diseases,  each  depending  on  a  specific  poison  of 
its  own.  Ilis  doctrine  is,  that,  except  in  a  few 
anomalous  cases,  every  primary  sore  has  its  cor¬ 
responding  eruption  ;  so  that  we  may  foretell  by 
the  appearance  of  the  former  what  the  latter 
will  be,  provided  it  come  out  at  all  ;  or  if  we 
see  only  the  eruption,  we  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  from  it  what  has  been  the  character  of  the 
primary  sore.  When  these  views  were  first 
made  known,  they  raised  the  most  lively  hopes, 
that  a  great  step  had  been  made  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  venereal  complaints.  Put  the  disease 
in  London  is  not  found  to  have  the  same  regu¬ 
larity  and  constancy  in  the  relations  between  its 
primary  and  secondary  symptoms,  as  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael  thought  that  he  had  noticed  in  Dublin. 
A  primary  sore  of  a  determinate  character  will 
frequently  communicate  a  sore  of  a  different 
kind,  and,  what  is  still  more  inexplicable,  fre¬ 
quently  several  sores,  each  of  different  kinds. 
Certain  facts,  recorded  by  Mr.  Evans,  prove, 
that  a  connexion  with  a  common  prostitute,  in 
whom  there  are  no  ulcers  at  all,  will  sometimes 
give  rise  to  venereal  complaints,  and  then  the 
disease  seems  indeed  to  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  through  the  medium  of  the  ordinary 
secretions  of  the  genital  organs,  with  which  the 
poison  was  commixed.  So  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Carmichael  goes,  which  ascribes  the 
origin  of  phagedenic  ulcers  to  a  particular  vene¬ 
real  poison,  the  idea  does  not  seem  at  all 
tenable.  We  have  seen  that  the  phagedenic 
character  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  any 
kind  of  ulcers,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
original  nature,  and  that  such  unfavourable 
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change  often  depends  on  constitutional  causes, 
bad  health,  injudicious  treatment,  intemperance, 
disturbance  of  the  part,  and  other  very  definite 
and  manifest  circumstances.  It  is  true,  that  we 
see  in  hospital  gangrene  and  phagedenic  diseases 
from  syphilis,  which  are  believed  to  be  analogous 
to,  or  identical  with,  hospital  gangrene,  dis¬ 
orders  certainly  capable  of  propagation  by  con¬ 
tagion  ;  but  this  refers  to  the  accidental  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  by  means  of  a  sponge,  &c., 
to  the  abraded  surface,  in  another  person.  V  ith- 
out  such  abrasion  there  would  have  been  no  evil 
consequences.  Then,  how  unlikely,  how  im¬ 
possible  we  may  say,  it  would  be  for  a  person 
afflicted  with  a  phagedenic  disease  of  the  geni¬ 
tals,  to  have  sexual  intercourse,  so  as  to  give  the 
complaint  to  another  person.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the 
worst  forms  of  phagedenic  ulcers  are  commu¬ 
nicated  by  women,  who  have  but  trivial  com¬ 
plaints  themselves.  Every  body  has  heard  of 
the  captivating  Lisbon  opera  dancer,  whose 
charms  attracted  so  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  into  her  embraces.  It  we  arc  to 
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credit  the  reports,  many  hundreds  of  our  coun-  ji 
trymen  had  connexion  with  her,  no  doubt  civil  I [ 
also  as  well  as  military;  and  great  numbers  of  II 
them  received,  as  a  reward  for  their  adoration  ofji 
this  irresistible  goddess,  the  present  of  some- III 
thing  more  than  a  trifling  clap.  Many  who! 
had  an  acquaintance  with  this  lady,  contracted! I 
venereal  complaints  of  a  particularly  obstinate  it 
and  afflicting  kind,  such  as  are  comprised  under  i  i 
what  is  sometimes  facetiously  denominated  the  I 
black  lion,  a  phagedenic,  rapidly  spreading,  al- 1 1 
most  incontrollable  ulceration  of  the  penis;  yet  I  i 
this  lady  continued  to  dance  every  night  for  1 1 
months  and  months  together,  as  if  she  were^ 
right  in  every  respect  herself,  whilst  her  un-l 
fortunate  friends  were  suffering  all  the  pains |i 
and  penalties  inflicted  upon  them  through  the  I: 
power  of  so  fascinating  a  goddess,  whose  poison,  | 
like  that  of  the  serpent,  hurt  not  herself.  Now  I] 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  she  had  phagedenic  Hi 
ulceration  of  the  genitals,  while  she  was  dis-  f 
charging  her  duties  so  well,  which  consisted  oft 
dancing  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  of:  j 
another  sort  of  amusement  in  the  latter  part  oftl 
it.  It  is  impossible  then  to  suppose,  that  these  II 
phagedenic  sores  could  have  arisen  from  a  par-  j 
ticuiar  kind  of  poison,  the  product  of  any  plia-t 
gedenic  sore.  Mr.  Carmichael’s  description  ofH 
the  venereal  disease  is  excellent,  so  far  as  thell 
symptoms  arc  concerned;  we  daily  recognise  injrl 
practice  the  very  forms  and  shapes  of  the  dis- II 
order  which  he  has  described  so  well;  yet  well 
see  various  circumstances,  which  prevent  us  II 
from  coming  to  his  conclusions  respecting  the|d 
diversities  of  venereal  diseases.  We  cannot  trace  II 
any  uniform  and  mutual  correspondence  betweenlj 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  ;  forll 
the  different  effects,  which  he  refers  to  differentll 
poisons,  are  found  by  us  to  be  frequently  tooM 
much  blended  together.  One  series  of  com- 1 
plaints  is  not  so  separate,  so  restricted  to  par- 1 
ticuiar  cases,  as  Mr.  Carmichael’s  views  would|| 
induce  us  to  expect;  for  instance,  we  often id 
meet  with  the  scaly  and  pustular  eruptions  in  §1 
the  same  patient.  Ilis  account  of  the  causesll 
of  phagedama  is  totally  incompatible  with  thell 
facts  revealed  to  us  by  experience.  No  doubt.1 
the  Lisbon  opera  dancer  had  not  any  thing  very! 
serious  the  matter  with  her  ;  probably  her  natural  p 
secretions  were  somewhat  changed,  or  she  might l| 
have  had  at  most  some  gleety  affection.  Then  II 
we  must  recollect  another  fact,  which  agrees!) 
with  this  inference  from  the  opera  dancer’s  case 
in  the  large  towns  in  France,  it  is  customary  I] 
for  the  Cyprian  corps  to  be  inspected  once  a! 
week  by  medical  officers ;  although  the  fre-j 
quency  of  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  di-  m 
minished  thereby.  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  sta-l 
tinned  in  Valenciennes,  attended  several  of  these# 
reviews,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  police,  ft 
The  British  garrison  at  Valenciennes,  at  that! 
time,  consisted  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,! 
and  many  of  them  suffered  severely  from  ve-l 
nereal  complaints  ;  there  was  at  least  the  usual! 
number  of  venereal  cases  among  them:  yeti 
Mr.  Evans  informs  us,  that  in  the  inspections! 
referred  to,  where  some  hundreds  of  concu-l 
bines  were  carefully  examined,  very  little  dis- J| 
ease  was  found.  Mr.  Travers  suggests  one 
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peculiar  mode  by  which  the  venereal  disease 
may  be  communicated ;  he  supposes  that  a 
woman  may  in  some  instances  be  the  passive 
medium  of  infection,  that  is,  when  she  has  had 
connexion  with  an  infected  person,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  has  connexion  with  another 
man  who  is  sound,  the  last  person  may  be  con¬ 
taminated,  though  she  may  escape  the  disease. 
This  seems  possible  ;  but  whether  it  frequently 
happens  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  all 
events,  it  appears  as  if  the  natural  secretions  of 
the  female  organs  were  sometimes  pregnant 
with  infection,  though  no  ulceration  may  exist 
on  the  surface  of  the  genitals. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilis  arc  divided  into 
primary  and  secondary  :  the  primary  consists  of 
various  forms  of  ulceration  on  the  genitals,  or 
other  parts  to  which  the  venereal  matter  may  be 
applied,  and  specific  inflammation  of  the  glands 
called  buboes  ;  the  secondary  consist  of  a  variety 
of  constitutional  diseases. 

Primary  symptoms.  —  Primary  venereal  sores 
are  of  several  kinds.  The  most  remarkable  one 
is  that  which  was  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  is  called  accordingly  the  Hunterian 
chancre.  It  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
assume  a  circular  form,  its  excavated  surface, 
the  tenacious  and  adherent  quality  of  the  matter 
produced  on  it,  and  by  its  hard  cartilaginous 
base  and  margin.  It  generally  begins  as  a 
pimple,  or  minute  vesicle,  which  enlarges,  and 
soon  breaks  and  ulcerates.  Generally  speaking, 
venereal  ulceration  does  not  extend  itself  with 
great  rapidity  ;  neither  is  it  the  common  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Hunterian  chancre  to  make  quick 
progress.  Nevertheless,  exceptions  to  this  state¬ 
ment  do  occur,  and  these  seem  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  health  ;  for  when  this  is  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  condition,  or  certain  forms  of  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance  and  irritability  prevail, 
the  ulceration  will  spread  with  greater  quickness 
than  usual.  When  the  sore  is  situated  on  the 
prepuce,  or  the  fra?num,  there  is  usually  more 
inflammation  present  than  when  it  is  situated  on 
the  glans.  When  the  ulcer  is  on  the  glans,  it 
is  less  painful,  but  more  disposed  to  give  rise  to 
haemorrhage.  What  is  termed  pkymosis,  is  an 
inflammation,  a  thickening,  and  a  contraction  of 
the  extremity  of  the  prepuce,  rendering  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  it  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans  : 
this  case  is  less  frequently  a  consequence  of  the 
Hunterian  chancre,  than  of  some  other  primary 
sores  on  the  penis.  Mr.  8.  Cooper’s  experience 
does  not  incline  him  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
hard  cartilaginous  base  of  the  Hunterian  chancre 
is  essential  to  a  sore,  that  is  capable  of  imparting 
to  the  system  such  effects,  or  secondary  sym¬ 
ptoms,  as  are  exclusively  regarded  as  syphilitic. 
All  surgeons  know,  that  the  Hunterian  chancre 
may,  and  often  does,  give  rise  to  secondary 
symptoms  ;  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  primary 
sores,  which  will  produce  similar  complaints, 
so  similar  that  they  cannot  be  discriminated. 

Another  kind  of  primary  sore  is  that  which 
is  generally  called  the  superficial  nicer  with  raised 
edges ;  it  is  not  accompanied  by  induration,  but  its 
margin  is  very  high  ;  it  is  often  seen  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  prepuce ;  and  frequently  is  not  a  single 
sore,  but  is  accompanied  by  others  of  the  same 
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nature,  sometimes  by  two,  three,  four,  or  more* 
In  many  instances,  we  see  them  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce,  producing  a  thickening  of 
it  and  phymosis,  which  may  continue  long  after 
the  cure  of  the  sores.  Sometimes  we  notice 
some  of  these  superficial  ulcers  on  the  corona 
glandis,  and  others  under  the  prepuce,  or  around 
its  orifice,  or  just  on  the  outside  of  it.  They 
are  frequently  very  obstinate,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  any  impression  can  be  made  upon 
them,  whether  mercury  be  given  in  full  quan¬ 
tities,  or  merely  in  alterative  doses.  Sometimes, 
in  five  or  six  weeks,  there  will  be  very  little 
change  in  them  whatever  is  done,  and  what 
change  does  take  place,  may  be  for  the  worse. 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  observes  that,  after  five  or  six 
weeks,  they  generally  yield  to  common  treat¬ 
ment,  to  mild  alterative  plans,  namely,  to  small 
doses  of  mercury,  aperient  medicines,  and  anti- 
monials,  and  sometimes  to  tonics,  bark,  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  and  the  mineral  acids.  One  common 
situation  for  such  a  sore  is  just  at  the  side  of 
the  framum,  and  then  the  fraenum  is  generally 
destroyed.  The  black  or  yellow  wash,  and  lo¬ 
tions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  zinc,  are  the 
best  applications. 

Another  description  of  primary  sore  is  the 
phagedenic,  as  it  is  termed,  —  a  corroding  ulcer 
without  granulations,  corresponding  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  phagedenic  sores  in  general.  It 
is  destitute  of  any  remarkable  degree  of  sur¬ 
rounding  induration,  but  its  circumference  is  of 
a  livid  red  colour.  It  is  invariably  rendered 
worse  by  mercury,  a  fact,  which  I  deem  to  be 
as  well  established  as  anything  yet  made  out, 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  venereal  com¬ 
plaints.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  when  the 
treatment  is  injudiciously  conducted,  the  whole 
of  the  penis  will  frequently  be  destroyed  in  a 
very  short  time.  Sometimes  considerable  hae¬ 
morrhage  takes  place,  and  a  useful  hint  is  af. 
forded  by  it;  for  we  commonly  observe,  that, 
after  loss  of  blood,  the  extension  of  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  stops,  or  is  suspended  for  a  time  ; 
and  hence  we  may  infer  that  venesection  will 
frequently  be  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  a  truth  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

Another  primary  sore  is  called  the  sloughing 
nicer.  It  appears  first  as  a  black  spot,  which 
increases,  and  is  thrown  off,  leaving  exposed  to 
view  a  corroded  or  phagedenic  surface.  After 
the  slough  has  separated,  an  ulcer  remains  of  a 
painful  character,  with  a  dark  blue,  or  livid 
crimson  margin.  In  this  manner  the  disease 
will  go  on  alternately  sloughing  and  ulcerating, 
sometimes  till  nearly  all  the  external  parts  of 
generation  are  destroyed.  With  respect  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  phagedenic  primary  sores  had 
their  origin  from  a  specific  poison,  various  con¬ 
siderations  oppose  its  adoption.  The  sore  is  not 
always  phagedenic  from  the  beginning,  which 
we  should  naturally  suppose  would  he  the  case, 
if  it  arose  from  a  specific  poison.  The  causes  of 
phagedenic  ulceration  may  frequently  be  traced 
very  unequivocally  to  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  health  ;  to  his  having  neglected  to 
restrict  himself  to  proper  regimen  ;  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  guilty  of  excess,  or  to  his  having  neg¬ 
lected  some  other  kind  of  primary  sore  in  its 
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commencement.  It  appears  that  any  sore  may  j 
assume  the  phagedenic  or  sloughing  condition  | 
from  the  bad  state  of  the  constitution,  or  from  I 
neglect,  or  injudicious  treatment. 

With  respect  to  primary  venereal  sores,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  them  seve¬ 
ral  common  complaints  which  cannot  even  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  connected  with,  or  to  originate  from, 
any  kind  of  virus,  as,  for  example,  the  disease 
called  herpes  preputii,  which  begins  with  heat 
and  itching  of  the  foreskin,  and  in  one  or  two 
days  is  followed  by  red  patches  as  large  as  a  silver 
penny,  on  each  of  which  may  be  remarked  five 
or  six  small  vesicles,  which  lose  their  trans¬ 
parency  in  a  few  days,  and  become  filled  with 
pus.  They  then  burst,  and  the  fluid  oozing  out 
of  them,  and  drying,  forms  scabs.  Excoriations 
of  the  corona  glandis  too,  and  of  the  prepuce, 
are  common  in  individuals  who  are  not  cleanly, 
and  who  neglect  to  wash  these  parts  occasion¬ 
ally.  Under  such  circumstances,  troublesome 
excoriations  will  be  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  lodgment  of  the  natural  mucus,  and  its  be¬ 
coming  acrid  and  irritating.  These  cases  merely 
require  cleanliness  for  their  cure.  Patients  with 
such  excoriations  often  ask  our  advice,  and  if 
we  give  them  mercury,  we  give  it  unnecessarily  ; 
nothing  is  required  but  a  weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  a  lotion  of  rose  water  and 
subcarbonate  of  potash.  There  are  also  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  scaly  appearance  of  the  pre¬ 
puce,  a  kind  of  psoriasis,  which  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  venereal  complaint. 

The  venereal  poison,  in  its  passage  through 
the  inguinal  glands,  frequently  gives  rise  to  in¬ 
flammation  and  enlargement  of  them,  which,  in 
many  instances,  is  followed  by  suppuration  and 
ulceration.  The  swelling,  abscess,  or  sore,  thus 
produced,  is  termed  a  bubo,  a  name  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  groin ;  though, 
if  the  patient  happened  to  have  a  primary  ve¬ 
nereal  sore  on  one  of  his  fingers,  he  might  have  a 
bubo  just  above  the  elbow,  near  the  inner  edge 
of  the  biceps,  or  in  the  axilla;  so  that  a  bubo 
does  not  always  imply  a  disease  in  the  groin,  as 
the  etymology  of  the  word  would  imply.  Put 
the  poison  of  syphilis  may  make  its  way  into 
the  system,  without  exciting  any  inflammation 
in  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin,  or  other 
region  of  the  body  ;  no  bubo  at  all  may  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  occurrence  of  the  primary 
sore  and  the  commencement  of  secondary  sym¬ 
ptoms.  In  other  terms,  the  latter  arc  not  in¬ 
variably  preceded  by  a  bubo.  On  the  whole, 
buboes  form  more  frequently  after  a  chancre  on 
the  prepuce,  than  after  one  on  the  glaus  ;  yet 
every  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  groin 
must  not  be  set  down  as  venereal,  for  these 
parts  are  subject  to  various  enlargements  from 
other  causes.  Mr.  Iluntcr  observed,  that  when 
the  venereal  poison  affected  one  of  the  absorbent 
glands,  the  gland  that  inflamed  was  one  of  the 
nearest  to  the  primary  ulcer.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  fact ;  and  we  never  find  that  the  absorbent 
glands,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  aorta  or 
iliac  vessels,  are  inflamed,  and  brought  into  the 
state  of  suppuration  by  the  absorption  of  vene¬ 
real  matter.  The  glands  of  the  groin,  then, 
may  inflame,  suppurate,  and  ulcerate,  but  not 
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those  within  the  trunk.  Mr.5 Hunter  enter¬ 
tained  a  suspicion,  that  another  criterion  of  a 
venereal  bubo  was  the  circumstance  of  its  in¬ 
volving  only  one  gland  ;  but  at  the  present  day, 
this  test  is  not  relied  on.  Frequently,  in  vene¬ 
real  cases,  several  glands  inflame ;  and  some¬ 
times  in  glandular  swellings  from  irritation, 
only  one  gland  is  concerned.  Also  in  a  bubo 
arising  from  scrofula,  there  may  be  only  one 
gland  affected  at  first.  Another  character,  as¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  a  venereal  bubo,  is 
the  quickness  with  which  it.  generally  proceeds  to 
suppuration,  and  the  shortness  of  time  which  the 
matter  requires  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface. 
This  test  also  appears  not  to  be  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  importance  ;  for  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
venereal  buboes  in  this  respect  ;  some  are  much 
more  indolent  than  others.  And  it  is  far. from 
being  the  invariable  character  of  a  venereal  bubo 
to  proceed  rapidly  to  suppuration  ;  for  while 
some  of  them  are  very  acute,  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  description,  others 
are  of  a  chronic  character ;  and  this  frequently 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  influence 
of  scrofula  or  mercury,  the  two  circumstances 
which  Mr.  Hunter  believed  would  generally 
explain  the  greater  slowness  of  certain  varieties  j 
of  bubo  than  of  the  generality  of  them. 

The  generality  of  buboes,  not  truly  venereal,  ti 
are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  1 
disorder  of  the  health  ;  and  under  such  circum-  I 
stances,  if  there  should  be  no  chancre  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  bubo,  we  should  have  reason  for 
suspecting  that  the  state  of  the  health  had 
brought  on  the  glandular  enlargement.  It  is  ! 
one  good  rule  when  the  patient  will  not  admit  i 
that  he  has  had  a  chancre,  or  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  any  traces  of  one,  always  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  nearest  lower  extremity,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  inflammation,  : 
wound,  boil,  or  sore,  about  the  foot,  leg,  thigh, 
or  nates  ;  any  bunnion  on  the  great  toe,  or  any 
inflamed  bursa,  or  painful  corn ;  for  the  in-  , 
guinal  glands  are  liable  to  inflammation  and 
enlargement,  in  consequence  of  any  of  these  I 
causes. 

Secondary  symptoms.  —  Previously  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  secondary  symptoms,  the  constitution 
may  generally  be  observed  to  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  there  is  more  or  less  fever  present,  with 
accelerated  pulse,  headach,  loss  of  appetite,  pains 
in  the  limbs,  and  inability  to  sleep.  Indeed,  al¬ 
most  all  patients  are  particularly  restless  for  two 
or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  any  se¬ 
condary  symptoms  ;  that  is,  before  they  com¬ 
plain  of  a  sore  throat,  or  perceive  any  traces  of 
cutaneous  disease  about  them.  According  to 
the  Hunterian  doctrines,  when  secondary  sym¬ 
ptoms  take  place,  they  are  more  disposed  to 
occur  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others. 
On  this  account,  Mr.  Hunter  divides  the  parts 
affected  into  two  orders  ;  the  first  order  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  in  which  the  secondary  symptoms 
usually  first  show  themselves,  namely,  the  throat 
and  skin,  with  which  parts  the  iris  is  also  to  be 
arranged  ;  the  second,  including  parts  in  which 
the  disease  produces  its  influence  at  a  later 
period,  as  the  periosteum  and  the  bones,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  nose,  in  which  ulcer- 
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ation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  ozoena  sy- 

»philitica,  with  or  without  disease  of  the  hones, 
ii  very  common  :  in  the  second  order  of  parts 
|  arc  likewise  to  he  included  the  ear  and  the  tes- 
|  tide,  to  which  organ*,  however,  the  effects  of 
i  syphilis  less  frequently  extend  than  to  the  other 
i  parts  here  specified.  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion, 
■  respecting  the  throat  and  skin,  agrees  pretty 
i  well  with  general  experience,  and  modern  sur- 
I  gcons  are  inclined  to  accede  to  his  doctrine  in 
i  relation  to  them ;  though  pains  in  the  hones 
i|  and  joints  sometimes  precede  the  sore  throat 
>|  and  cutaneous  eruption.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  has 

4  seen  nodes  follow  a  primary  sore  as  the  first  se¬ 
if  condary  symptom,  and  this  has  also  been  noticed 
i  by  others.  31 r.  Cooper  once  attended  a  medical 
i  gentleman,  who  had  no  sore  throat,  and  no  cu- 
i  taneous  eruption;  yet  he  had  nodes.  It  is 
generally  considered,  that  the  interval  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  is  on 
I  an  average  from  six  to  twelve  weeks  ;  hut  it 
:  may  extend  to  several  months,  or,  according  to 
i  some  reports,  to  one  or  two  years.  The  earliest 
i  secondary  symptoms  generally  commence  w  ithin 
l  three  months  from  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore  ; 
i  but  they  may  come  on  much  more  quick  I  v,  or 
'  even  before  the  primary  sore  Is  healed.  Almost 
1  every  surgeon  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
i  cases  in  which  there  were  at  the  same  time  an 
l  uncured  chancre,  an  unhealed  bubo,  a  sore 
i  throat,  an  iritis,  and  so  forth,  all  existing  to- 
i  getiier. 

The  culaner/uz  eruption  presents  considerable 
i  varieties.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  considered 
l  that  no  eruption  was  venereal,  unless  it  had  a 
i  copper-coloured  appearance,  and  w  as  scaly.  Air. 
i  Hunter  represents  the  skin  as  at  first  becoming 
i  mottled,  and  tells  us  that  such  appearance  will 
,  come  out,  and  fade  away  again  repeatedly. 

•  Now,  this  observation  must  have  been  over- 
i  looked  by  former  surgeotis,  who  endeavoured  to 
■prove  that,  without  mercury,  syphilitic  svm- 
iptorns  invariably  proceed  from  had  to  worse; 
i  for  here  we  find  it  stated,  by  their  own  gTeat 
i authority,  that  the  eruption  spontaneously  dis- 
| appears  and  then  return,;  that  the  disease  fluc¬ 
tuates;  yet  the  doctrine,  that  Air.  Aberaethv 
•  collected  by  his  enquiries  from  all  the  most  ex- 
iperienced  surgeons  in  London  was,  that  the 
ls>tnptoms  of  syphilis  are  continually  progres¬ 
sive;  and  that  when  there  is  a  true  venereal 
isore,  or  eruption,  it  would  always  continue  to 
i get  worse  till  mercury  was  given.  One  form 
of  syphilitic  eruption  i,  characterised  by  being 
; ,  and  of  a  copper  or  reddish-brown  colour  ; 
Ismail  copper-coloured  spots  fi 
jselves,  and  the  cuticle  tiien  peeling  off.  Some 
J®.  blotches  conjoin,  so  as  to  form  exten- 
batchw  ’  ^ut  others  of  the  same  colour, 
pnd  decidedly  syphilitic,  are,  on  account  of  their 
lu.rninutive  size  and  particular  figure,  sometimes 
P*™ed  the  lenticular  syphilitic  lepra  The 
I'enereal  eruption,  according  to  Air.  Hunter, 
F®M*Ms  of  copper-coloured  spots  on  the  skin, 
(‘‘-coinpanied  by  desquamation,  which  leaves  the 
jacent  cuticle  thicker  and  thicker  as  this 
iproces,  goes  on,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
J^uticle  which  peels  otf.  If  the  disease  advance 
rurtner,  scabs  will  form,  suppuration  will  take 
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place  under  them,  and  the  result  be  a  u;Cf/oslsir>/ 
surreal  ulcer,  which,  when  thus  produced,  af¬ 
fect,  principally  such  parts  of  the  skin  as  are  in 
contact  with  other  portions  of  the  cutis,  like  the 
fold  of  tiie  nates,  the  angle  between  the  scro¬ 
tum  and  thigh,  or  iri  the  armpit.  In  these 
situations,  the  eruption  has  a  raised  surface, 
from  which  a  whitish  rnatier  frt  ooze*. 

These  copper-coloured  scaly  blotches  generally 
fir-t  appear  on  the  face,  hand-.,  and  wrist,  and  af¬ 
terwards  on  the  breast  and  the  extremities,  where 
they  are  particularly  numerous,  arid  assume  the 
form  of  kjsra  or  fjtvrv. itu.  There  is  another 

circumstance  deserving  of  attention,  namely, 
wUn  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  the  cuticle  is  very  thick,  is  affected,  an 
appearance  is  produced,  constituting  what  is 
often  termed  the  v/philitic  lejrra,  and  pv/ruuu  of 
the  luiruh  and  feet.  Air.  Carmichael,  like  Air. 
Hunter,  regarded  the  scaly  copper-coloured 
eruption  as  characteristic  of  true  syphilis  ;  ar.d 
though,  says  he,  Hit re  are  other  eruptions  which 
are  venereal,  or  the  consequence  of  venereal 
complaints,  yet  they  are  not  truly  syphilitic. 
He  notices  pustular,  tubercular,  and  papular 
eruptions ;  but  he  does  not  consider  these  as 
consequences  of  a  true  Hunterian  chancre,  but 
refers  them  to  primary  sores  of  other  descrip¬ 
tions.  i  be  syphilitic  eruption,  according  to  Mr. 
Carmichael,  always  consists  of  scaly  blotches' 
in  the  form  either  of  lepra  or  psoriasis,  and 
unattended  with  fever;  or  it  should  rather  be 
said,  there  is  not  so  much  fever  present  with  these 
eruptions  as  with  either  of  the  others,  nameJv 
the  papular,  the  tubercular,  or  pustular.  As 
already  noticed,  Air.  Carmichael  attaches  so 
much  importance  to  the  form  of  the  eruption,  that 
he  believes  it  possible  to  tell  by  the  inspection 
ot  the  cutaneous  disease,  what  has  been  the 
character  of  the  primary  sore.  In  short,  he 
divides  the  venereal  disease  into  four  species  or 
varieties.  The  first  of  these  is  the  tcaly  tenereal 
'Los- 'ue,  or  that  which  is  correspondent  to  the 
Hunterian  description,  the  chancre  having  a 
hardened  edge  and  base ;  and  when  the  bones 
are  affected,  tbeir  shafts  and  harder  parts  cfciefiy 
suffering,  the  nodes  bei.g  true  ones,  ar.u  the 
eruption  scaly,  in  the  form  either  of  psoriasis  or 
lepra.  Tne  second  is  the  papular ,  so  called 
from  the  character  of  its  eruption,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  inflamed  pimples,  and  may  follow 
norrha.-a,  and  what  some  surgeons  call  ?Le 
gon//rrheeal  ulcer  of  the  prepuce  and  corona 
glandis.  The  third  ii  named  the  ti  -ercular,  as 
being  attended  with  an  eruption  of  this  charac- 
ter  :  and  the  fourth  is  the  puMular  variety  of  the 
venereal  disease,  so  called  also  fiom  the  zppear- 
ar  ce  of  the  cutaneous  aglet  ion.  The  projecting 
incru-tations,  which  are  conical,  or  in  the  form 
of  limpet-shells  constitute  the  appearance  know  n 
by  the  name  of  the  z  nereal  Tujna,  which  mas- 
follow  an  eruption,  originally  either  tubercular 
or  pustular.  One  important  fact  to  be  remem. 
bered  is,  that  papular  and  pustular  eruption* 
when  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage,  rnav  tie 
attended  with  a  scaly  appearance,  which  is,  there 
fore,  not  exclusively  the  feature  of  lepra  and 
psoriasis.  This  circumstance  mav,  perns p-  ex 
piarn  some  casc-s  in  which  the  eruption  *e«As  to 
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consist  of  scaly  spots,  and  pustules  and  pimples, 
more  or  less  mixed  together. 

Secondary  venereal  ulceration  of  the  skin  is 
often  preceded  by  an  eruption,  some  part  of 
which,  after  repeated  desquamation  and  scab¬ 
bing,  is  converted  into  sores;  but,  in  other 
instances,  chronic  inflammation  takes  place,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  eruption,  and  ulceration 
follows;  and  occasionally  inflammation,  sup¬ 
puration,  and  secondary  venereal  ulceration, 
will  occur  over  nodes.  Secondary  venereal  ul¬ 
cers  have  not  any  regular  and  constant  appear¬ 
ance  ;  they  are  frequently  of  a  round  shape, 
more  or  less  chronic,  and  with  an  irregular, 
foul,  ash-coloured  surface  ;  while  others  evince 
the  peculiarity  of  healing  in  the  centre  and  ex¬ 
tending  at  the  circumference,  the  unhealed  part 
being  of  a  tawny  colour,  with  sharp  edges,  and 
a  foul  bottom.  No  sooner  does  an  experienced 
surgeon  cast  his  eyes  upon  an  ulcer  of  this 
kind,  than  he  is  led  to  suspect  its  venereal  cha¬ 
racter  ;  its  tawny  appearance,  its  shape,  and  its 
situation,  will  induce  him  to  entertain  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  has  been  preceded  by  other  vene¬ 
real  complaints.  But  we  should  never  conclude, 
from  the  mere  look  of  a  sore,  that  it  is  certainly 
venereal ;  but  always  take  into  consideration  the 
history  of  the  case,  before  a  positive  opinion  is 
delivered. 

Besides  these  secondary  symptoms  presenting 
themselves  as  affections  of  the  skin,  we  must 
not  omit  to  specify  the  ragged  ulcerated  fissures 
and  clefts  seen  on  the  nates,  or  about  the  anus 
(rhagades  ani),  and  especially  in  the  fold  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  nates,  and  between  the  peri¬ 
neum  and  the  thigh,  or  sometimes  even  about 
the  roots  of  the  finger-nails.  In  the  latter 
event,  matter  forms  under  the  nail,  which  be¬ 
comes  detached,  and  the  discharge  is  remarkable 
for  its  strong,  foetid,  and  peculiarly  disagreeable 
smell.  Such  is  the  venereal  whitlow,  as  it  is 
sometimes  named. 

Some  excrescences  in  venereal  patients,  taking 
place  especially  about  the  genitals,  perineum, 
and  anus,  receive  different  names,  according  to 
their  various  shape  and  consistence  ;  as  warts, 
condylomata,  fid,  &c.  They  are  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  with  ulceration,  or  purulent  discharge 
from  the  urethra,  or  vagina ;  and  they  often 
grow  from  parts  which  have  been  ulcerated, 
though  now  healed.  They  are  not  essentially 
connected  with  syphilis;  lor  we  see  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  growths  in  persons  who  ap¬ 
pear  never  to  have  had  the  venereal  disease. 
In  women  they  are  very  common,  and  some  o! 
them  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  particular  kinds  of  htcmorrhoidal 
excrescences.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to 
salivate  patients  for  the  cure  of  these  excres¬ 
cences,  and  this  sometimes  more  profusely  than 
fora  sore  throat  or  a  chancre;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  when  the  system  was  thus 
brought  and  kept  a  long  while  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  mercury,  such  growths  generally 
dwindled  away,  and  ultimately  disappeared. 
The  fact,  however,  that  these  excrescences  could 
be  as  permanently  and  certainly  cured  by  the 
knife,  ligature,  escharotics,  and  stimulating  ap¬ 
plications,  us  by  mercury,  was  well  known  to 


some  intelligent  practitioners  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  point, 
it  was  known  that  the  cure  was  radical.  On 
what  principle,  then,  could  the  severe  measure  | 
of  a  long  and  profuse  salivation  be  vindicated?  1 1 

One  of  the  most  common  secondary  sym-  1 
ptoms  is  ulceration  of  the  fiances,  tonsils,  and  sofil  I 
palate,  —  in  other  words  a  sore  throat.  What  j 
has  generally  been  considered  as  the  most  un- | 
equivocal  specimen  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of  i  j 
the  throat,  is  remarked  to  come  on  without  j  | 
much  previous  inflammation,  to  begin  on  the  I 
surface  of  the  part  affected,  and  to  extend  more  M 
and  more  deeply  ;  so  that,  when  situated  on  the  j  j 
tonsils,  an  appearance  is  produced,  as  if  a  por-  | 
tion  of  them  had  been  scooped  away.  The  sore  i 
has  a  sharp  prominent  margin,  and  its  excavated  H 
surface  is  covered  with  yellow  adhesive  matter,  11 
that  cannot  readily  be  separated  from  it.  It  is  ) 
not  uncommonly  believed,  that  a  sore  throat,  1] 
corresponding  to  this  description,  is  peculiar  to  i 
true  syphilis,  or  the  scaly  form  of  the  venereal  | 
disease  —  that  disease,  all  of  whose  symptoms  t 
are  sometimes  thought  more  particularly  to  re-  '  j 
quire  larger  quantities  of  mercury  for  their  II 
cure,  than  other  varieties  of  the  venereal  dis-  II 
ease.  On  this  point,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  1  I 
that  the  doctrine  to  which  allusion  has  here  been  «l 
made,  is  not  so  much  insisted  upon  at  the  pre-  ; 
sent  day  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  In  fact,  fl 
this  kind  of  sore  throat  has  frequently  been  jij 
cured  by  sarsaparilla  ;  and  it  sometimes  follows  j] 
sores  which  have  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  [  J 
chancre  with  an  indurated  base  and  circumfer-  H 
ence.  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  (I 
whenever  this  kind  of  sore  throat  is  accompanied  ll 
by  a  scaly  eruption,  or  by  pains  in  the  shafts  of  M 
the  long  bones,  or  by  true  nodes,  it  will  be  il 
more  benefited  by  mercury  than  by  any  other  tl 
kind  of  medicine. 

Besides  this  description  of  sore  throat,  there  |l 
is  another,  consisting  in  superficial,  but  foul  || 
and  wide-spreading  ulcerations  of  the  tonsils,  II 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  upper  portion  of  || 
the  pharynx,  accompanied  by  considerable  pain,  II 
restlessness,  and  fever.  On  account  of  its  ap-  11 
pearance,  it  is  frequently  called  the  ulcerous  ex-  i  j 
coriatioJi  ofi the  throat.  Mr.  Carmichael  thought  jj 

he  had  traced  it  to  be  an  effect  of  what  he  terms  f  j 
the  papular  venereal  disease,  or  that  which  he  j 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  simple  primary  sore,  II 
patches  of  excoriation  on  the  prepuce,  or  gonor- 
rhcea  virulenta. 

In  certain  other  cases,  the  ulcers  of  the  throat  M 
have  a  truly  phagedenic  character,  and  are  dis-  II 
posed,  under  improper  treatment,  to  destroy  the  I 
whole  of  the  soft  palate,  and  to  extend  their  I 
ravages  to  the  pharynx,  and  even  sometimes  to  H 
the  larynx,  causing  necrosis  of  its  cartilages,  §1 
and  endangering  life.  With  this  form  of  sore  H 
throat,  when  the  constitution  is  in  an  unfavour-  II 
able  state  from  the  injudicious  use  of  mercury,  | 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  caries  |j 
and  necrosis  in  the  bones  of  the  palate,  and  I 
even  in  the  upper  jaw-bone  and  the  ossa  spoil-  f 
giosa  ;  but  if  the  disease  be  properly  treated,  f 
and  the  employment  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  t 
mercury  be  avoided,  the  patient  will  generally  I 
escape  the  serious  mischief  to  which  I  have  al-  j ) 
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hided.  We  must  always  be  careful  not  to 
confound  accidental  inflammations  of  the  throat 
from  cold,  and  common  abscesses,  and  chronic 
scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  tonsils,  with  ve¬ 
nereal  affections  of  them. 

One  species  of  iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  is  an  affection  ranking  as  a  secondary 
symptom  of  syphilis.  After  the  appearance  of 
disease  of  the  skin,  or  sore  throat,  the  iris 
sometimes  inflames  ;  this  affection,  which  may 
follow,  or  accompany,  various  kinds  of  syphilitic 
eruptions,  and  is  usually  attended  with  pains  in 
the  limbs  and  joints,  is  noticed  in  the  article 
Ophthalmitis. 

With  regard  to  venereal  affections  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  if  the  swelling  has  come  on  suddenly, 
seems  to  be  chiefly  seated  in  the  periosteum,  and 
the  pain  is  not  remarkably  aggravated  at  night,  we 
may  generally  conclude  that  it  is  not  a  venereal 
affection.  True  syphilitic  nodes  are  more  indo¬ 
lent  in  their  progress  than  the  swellings  just  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  and  the  pain  of  them  is  always  more 
severe  at  night  than  in  the  day.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  disposed  to  occur  on  the  central  por¬ 
tions  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones,  and  on  such 
parts  of  the  bones  as  are  not  covered  bv  any 
great  thickness  of  soft  parts.  Hence,  the  front 
surface  of  the  tibia,  the  superficial  part  of  the 
ulna,  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  and  the  cra¬ 
nium,  are  often  the  seat  of  nodes.  The  swell¬ 
ings,  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  venereal 
nodes,  are  inflammations  of  the  periosteum,  and 
not  of  the  bone  itself,  attended  with  pain  in 
their  very  commencement,  and  even  with  red¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  ;  they  arise  suddenly,  and  fre¬ 
quently  disappear  in  a  short  time  without  the 
use  of  mercury.  They  have,  therefore,  more 
of  the  inflammatory  character  about  them,  than 
usually  belongs  to  venereal  nodes.  The  best 
plan,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  is  to  inquire  par¬ 
ticularly  into  their  history  ;  we  should  consider 
the  other  symptoms  which  may  have  previously 
existed  ;  the  order  in  which  they  have  occurred ; 
and  the  effect  of  any  treatment  that  has  been 
tried  ;  and  we  must  form  our  conclusion  by 
connecting  the  present  symptoms  with  all  the 
other  information  which  can  be  collected. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  in  relation 
to  nodes,  namely,  they  are  alleged  to  be  rarely 
produced  in  syphilis,  unless  the  patient  has  been 
using  mercury  ;  but  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of 
venereal  disease  of  the  bones,  it  is  probably  the 
imprudent  and  excessive  use  of  mercury  that 
gives  rise  to  them. 

Treatment  of  syphilis.  —  Till  of  late  years  a 
very  pernicious  notion  prevailed  with  respect  to 
syphilis,  namely,  thatit  never  underwent  a  sponta¬ 
neous  cure,  but  proceeded  to  destroy  one  texture 
after  another  till  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  its 
fury.  This  belief,  in  connexion  with  the  abso¬ 
lute  reliance  on  the  specific  and  exclusive  powers 
of  mercury,  frequently  gave  rise  to  a  most  de¬ 
structive  line  of  practice  ;  the  worse  the  disease 
became,  the  further  the  supposed  remedy  was 
pushed  ;  and  thus,  between  the  disease  and  the 
doctor,  thousands  of  patients  were  annually 
consigned  to  a  premature  grave.  The  error 
above  alluded  to,  unfortunately  derived  strength 
from  the  weighty  authority  of  John  Hunter. 
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In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  in  his  First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  inferred,  from 
statements  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  occasional  cu¬ 
rability  of  syphilis  without  mercury.  The  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  view  has  since  been  amply 
established  by  subsequent  experiments  and  ob¬ 
servations.  Those  made  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  by  the  late  Mr.  Rose  are 
the  most  important.  The  great  question,  as  to 
the  spontaneous  curability  of  syphilis,  was  by 
him  completely  settled.  It  was  proved,  that 
the  venereal  disease  might  be  cured,  not  only 
without  mercury,  but  without  any  medicines 
whatever.  As  for  the  cure  without  mercury, 
that  indeed  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  a  new 
discovery  :  the  spontaneous  cure  was  the  great 
point  made  out.  Many  practitioners  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  treated  the 
venereal  disease  with  considerable  success  with¬ 
out  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  guaia- 
cum,  sarsaparilla,  and  antimony,  occasionally 
aided  by  venesection  and  purgatives.  If  it  had 
been  the  character  of  the  venereal  disease  always 
to  grow  progressively  worse  without  mercury, 
no  patient  could  ever  have  recovered  prior  to 
the  epoch  when  that  medicine  began  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  which  is  contradicted  by  abundant  evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Rose  had  vast  opportunities  of  brin-nno- 
the  question  to  a  decision  ;  for  he  could^not 
only  put  his  patients  under  particular  treatment, 
but  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  enforce  its  strict 
adoption,  and  to  watch  his  patients  for  the  re¬ 
quisite  period  of  time.  Now,  he  cured  without 
mercury  all  the  ulcers  on  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion,  sores  of  every  kind,  which  he  met  with  in 
the  course  of  between  two  and  three  years  in  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  together  with  all  the  con¬ 
stitutional  symptoms  that  followed  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood,  that  none  of  those  who 
were  cured  of  the  primary  sores  without  mer¬ 
cury  had  no  secondary  symptoms ;  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  men,  so  treated,  had  them  • 
but,  be  it  noticed,  that  Mr.  Rose  cured  both  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  too  on 
the  same  plan.  Some  of  these  cases  were  pro 
bably  not  truly  venereal  ;  yet  others  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  venereal ;  for  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  there  were  not  many  cases  of 
true  syphilis  in  a  regiment  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  men,  who  were  continually  having  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  lowest  prostitutes  of  the°me- 
tropolis.  In  the  treatment  pursued  by  Mr. 
Rose,  all  ideas  of  specific  remedies  were  re¬ 
nounced  ;  his  general  practice  was  to  confine 
the  patient  in  bed ;  various  local  applications 
were  used  according  to  circumstances  ;  aperient 
medicines,  antimonials,  bark,  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  occasionally  sarsaparilla,  were  admin¬ 
istered  ;  these  were  the  chief  means  resorted  to. 
Front  these,  and  other  accounts  corroborating 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  venereal 
disease,  both  in  its  primary  and  secondary  forms 
may  be  cured  without  mercury ;  but  this  is  not 
settling  the  question  whether  such  practice  is  the 
right  method  or  not.  And  the  circumstance 
is  only  mentioned  to  prove  that  the  old  notions 
about  the  progressive  nature  of  the  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  till  stopped  by  the  imaginary  specific 
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effects  of  mercury,  were  completely  erroneous. 
The  facts,  established  by  Mr.  Rose,  are  chiefly 
valuable  on  two  accounts  ;  first,  as  leading  to 
more  correct  views  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  inasmuch  as  they  abolish  the  false  doctrine, 
that  all  sores,  healed  without  mercury,  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  not  venereal,  a  maxim  usually  taught 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and,  secondly, 
Mr.  Rose’s  facts  are  important,  as  encouraging 
us  to  withhold  mercury  when  the  patient’s 
health  is  not  in  a  safe  or  favourable  state  for  its 
exhibition.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  surgeons 
were  actually  frightened  into  the  use  of  mer¬ 
cury,  lest  the  disease  should  get  progressively 
worse  and  worse,  and  the  mischief  advance  till 
the  patient  had  been  destroyed. 

It  is  now  not  only  admitted  by  most  en¬ 
lightened  practitioners,  that  syphilis  may  be 
cured  without  mercury,  but  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  that  medicine  possesses  specific 
powers  in  any  form  of  the  disease.  At  the 
same- time,  all  those  who  are  not  prejudiced  in 
the  antimercurial  extreme,  do  not  deny  the  great 
utility  of  mercury  in  the  most  common  forms 
of  the  complaint;  and  the  greater  part  actually 
employ  it  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Several 
other  substances  besides  mercury  have  enjoyed 
a  transient  reputation  for  their  specific  powers 
in  syphilis,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  know,  what  was  not  formerly  known, 
that  syphilis,  like  other  diseases,  has,  in  many 
instances,  a  tendency  to  a  spontaneous  cure. 
Of  these  substances,  the  principal  are  mezereon, 
guiac,  sarsaparilla,  nitric  acid,  and  the  prepar¬ 
ations  of  gold.  Some  notice  of  the  three  for¬ 
mer,  in  the  capacity  of  antisyphilitics,  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  Daphne  mezeum  —  Guaia- 
cum  officinale — and  Smilax  sarsaparilla,  which 
see.  Of  the  nitric  acid,  the  effects  are  tonic  and 
sedative ;  whence  the  appetite  is  increased,  a 
greater  rigidity  or  firmness  is  given  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  fibre,  and  a  greater  density  to  the  coagulable 
lymph  ;  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  even  of 
the  bladder,  being  diminished.  Besides  these, 
it  has  a  particular  effect  on  the  mouth,  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  ptyalism  ;  for  the  gums  are  ren¬ 
dered  slightly  sore,  the  mouth  and  tongue  become 
moist,  and  in  India  and  other  warm  climates,  a 
real  salivation  is  said  to  ensue.  Under  this 
change  the  syphilitic  symptoms  assume  a  better 
appearance,  and  especially  those  that  belong  to 
the  primary  set :  but  we  have  no  decided  case 
in  which  a  perfect  cure  has  been  accomplished 
in  our  own  country  ;  though  Dr.  Scott  affirms 
that  in  India  this  has  been  common.  lie  was 
in  the  habit  of  employing  the  nitric  and  mu¬ 
riatic  acids  ;  and  with  the  internal  use  of  these 
lie  combined  that  of  the  acid  bath.  Ilis  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  effect  a  cure  without  incurring  any 
of  the  evils  so  frequent  upon  a  mercurial 
course  ;  and  to  this  object  the  proposed  plan 
has,  in  his  opinion,  given  complete  success.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  the  world  if  this 
success  had  been  permanent  and  universal;  but 
the  plan  has  since  fallen  in  its  reputation,  not 
much  less  in  India  than  in  Europe. 

For  the  effects  of  gold  in  venereal  diseases, 
see  the  article  Aurum. 

Taking  for  granted  what  is  now  established 
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beyond  doubt  —  that  syphilis,  although  origin¬ 
ating  in  a  specific  virus,  is  susceptible  of  cure 
by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  constitution,  when 
vigorous,  and  exercised  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  susceptible  also  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  remedies  quite  independently  of  any 
specific  effect,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  should  be  treated,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
general  principles,  the  application  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  in 
each  individual  case.  The  following  general 
account  of  the  mercurial  treatment  is  taken 
from  the  excellent  chapter  on  syphilis  in  Mr. 
S.  Cooper’s  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  the  source  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  article  is  derived. 

Whenever  mercury  is  given,  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  give  it  in  moderation,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  avoid  the  pernicious  custom  of  put¬ 
ting  the  patient  under  a  course,  in  which  the 
mercury  is  given  rapidly  and  profusely,  and 
continued  for  an  immoderate  length  of  time. 
Experience  has  fully  convinced  me,  that  in  no 
variety  of  chancre,  nor  in  any  other  stage  of 
the  venereal  disease,  is  it  proper  to  give  mer¬ 
cury  so  unmercifully,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
as  was  formerly  done.  At  all  events,  violent 
and  long  salivations  should  be  given  up.  This 
practice,  as  Mr.  Cooper  can  state  from  his  own 
observation  in  the  foul  wards  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  instead  of  being  more  successful  than 
the  present  methods,  often  led  to  the  most 
dreadful  of  mutilations,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  lost  their  palates  and  noses,  was  infinitely 
greater  than  what  is  now  observed.  When 
these  facts  are  considered,  and  joined  with  the 
treatment  employed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  a  great  deal 
of  those  ravages  must  have  been  produced  not 
by  the  disease  itself,  but  by  the  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  it.  At  present,  the  practice  of  subjecting 
patients  to  long  and  immoderate  courses  of 
mercury  is  giveu  up  by  all  experienced  and 
judicious  surgeons.  Common  ulcerations  are 
also  more  carefully  discriminated  from  venereal 
ones  ;  and  when  mercury  is  given,  it  is  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  merely  to  produce  a  moderate 
affection  of  the  gums  and  salivary  glands,  and 
not  to  occasion  a  total  derangement  of  the  whole 
economy. 

Surgeons  are  also  now  no  longer  blinded  by 
the  pernicious  fear,  that  unless  mercury  be 
given,  the  disease  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  worse  till  the  patient  is  ultimately  destroyed. 
In  former  days,  directly  a  patient  was  brought 
to  a  hospital,  however  bad  his  health  might  be 
at  the  time,  it  was  immediately  considered  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cram  him  with  mercury.  But  we 
are  now  aware,  that  the  notion  by  which  the 
old  surgeons  were  terrified  into  such  practice, 
was  a  mere  ghost,  nothing  but  a  bugbear. 
W  hen  the  patient’s  health  is  seriously  impaired, 
as  a  general  rule,  mercury  should  be  postponed 
till  an  amelioration  in  that  respect  has  taken 
place.  Even  those  practitioners  who  place  the 
greatest  reliance  on  mercury  as  a  specific,  and 
still  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  called  so, 
qualify  their  assertions  by  admitting,  that  it 
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ought  not  to  be  given  under  every  condition  of 
the  system  ;  they  candidly  allow,  that  neither 
the  condition  of  the  parts,  nor  that  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  is  at  all  times  such  as  will  let  merr 
cury  be  given  with  impunity ;  they  confess  that 
its  rash  and  unscientific  employment  will  ag¬ 
gravate  the  symptoms;  and  they  specify  two 
cases  in  which  its  use  is  generally  erroneous, 
namely,  during  excessive  weakness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  while  the  disease  is  complicated  with 
excessive  inflammation.  Under  these  two  con¬ 
ditions,  the  greatest  advocates  of  mercury  com¬ 
monly  admit,  that  its  employment  should  be 
postponed.  But  these  are  not  the  only  states  in 
which  it  should  usually  be  prohibited;  it  should 
not  be  given  during  any  great  derangement  of  the 
system  from  diarrhoea,  or  fever,  or  from  what  is 
termed  erythismus ,  a  peculiar  state  of  consti¬ 
tution,  in  which  the  patient  labours  under  ex¬ 
cessive  irritability,  weakness,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  other  evils  from  the  mercury  already 
given.  There  are  some  constitutions,  in  which 
this  condition  is  liable  also  to  be  induced  by  a 
very  slight  quantity  of  mercury,  and  when  it  is 
present,  the  patient  may  die  suddenly  on  mak¬ 
ing  any  trivial  exertion. 

Although  mercury  may  not  be  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  yet 
so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  remedy  of 
greater  power  for  the  prevention  of  secondary 
symptoms  than  any  other  known  medicine,  its 
reputation,  as  a  means  of  curing  this  disorder, 
will  always  stand  high.  It  is  used  either  to- 
pica/ly ,  that  is,  as  a  direct  application  to  sores, 
nodes,  and  other  local  affections,  or  constitution¬ 
ally,  being  introduced  into  the  system  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach  or  the  skin. 

Amongst  topical  mercurial  preparations,  the 
black  wash  is  in  very  common  use  for  venereal 
sores,  both  primary  and  secondary.  It  should 
vary  in  strength  according  to  circumstances. 
Formerly  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in 
general  use  was  a  drachm  of  calomel  to  a  pint 
of  lime  water;  but  now  it  is  frequently  made 
stronger,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  calomel  are  put  into  each  ounce 
of  lime  water.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of 
using  it  :  — it  the  sore  or  sores  are  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  prepuce,  a  piece  of  lint  is  dipped  in 
the  lotion  and  applied  to  them  ;  but  if  the  sores 
are  under  the  prepuce,  the  introduction  of  lint 
into  that  situation  would  create  too  much  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  the  lotion  may  therefore  be  occasionally 
injected  under  the  prepuce  with  a  small  syrin-re. 
Hie  yellow  wash,  used  in  the  same  manner, 
contains  two  grains  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  each  ounce  of  lime  water. 

In  general,  mercurial  ointments  are  not  very 
good  applications  for  venereal  sores  of  any  de¬ 
scription  ;  certainly  they  are  not  equal,  in  point 
of  efficacy,  to  many  other  applications.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  ni- 
tratis,  blended  with  the  unguentum  cetaceum 
or  with  zinc  ointment,  in  various  proportions, 
may  be  usefully  employed. 

Another  manner  of  using  mercury  topically 
is  that  o (fumigation.  For  this  purpose  we  em¬ 
ploy  an  apparatus  that  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
heater,  and  a  copper  tube,  by  which  the  fumes 
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'  can  be  conveniently  directed  to  the  part  affected ; 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  better,  we 
have  both  a  straight  tube  and  a  curved  0110,'  the 
latter  being  particularly  convenient  for  ulcers 
j  in  the  throat.  The  mercurial  fumigating  pre¬ 
paration  in  general  use  is  cinnabar,  or  die  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  from  which,  when  placed 
I  on  the  heater,  a  subtle  grey  powder  is  sublimed, 

|  which,  lodging  on  the  sore,  is  found  in  many 
instances  to  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect 
I  upon  it.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  has  seen  sore  throats, 
j  chancres,  and  other  ulcerations,  which  had  re- 
|  sisted  for  weeks  and  months  every  plan  that 
I  could  be  devised,  assume  a  healthy  appearance 
and  heal  up  rapidly,  after  fumigation  had  been 
[  tried  a  few  times.  To  know  this  truth  is  im- 
j  portant;  much  more  so  than  to  be  able  to  say 
I  exactly,  how  far  the  specific  power  of  mercury 
I  js  here  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  good. 

|  The  fumigation  of  a  sore  of  moderate  size  is 
not  likely  to  have  much  or  any  effect  on  the 
constitution  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  method 
cannot  generally  operate  on  this  principle.  Per¬ 
haps,  with  the  exception  of  fumigation,  it  may 
j  be  said,  as  a  general  remark,  that  topical  mer- 
j  curial  applications  are  not  considered  at  all  more 
|  useful  than  others  which  contain  no  mercury. 

J  The  black,  or  calomel  wash,  is  frequently  made 
1  use  of  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  possesses  more 
|  efficacy  than  several  other  astringent  lotions 
j  which  have  not  a  particle  of  mercury  in  them, 
j  _  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  mercury 
j  into  the  system  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
this  can  be  accomplished  either  by  rubbing  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  into  the  skin,  or  by  mercurial 
fumigation  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body.  Friction  with  the  ointment, 
the  ordinary  method,  the  most  generally  adopted,’ 
as  requiring  no  machine  for  the  purpose,  is 
practised  by  the  patient  himself,  who  rubs  some 
part  of  his  body,  which  is  frequently  the  inside 
of  the  thigh,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  before  the  fire,  sometimes  once  a  day 
and  sometimes  twice,  with  half  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  of  the  ointment.  The  quantity  of  oint¬ 
ment  employed,  however,  varies  in  different 
cases,  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  a 
scruple,  sometimes  half  a  drachm,  and,  in  other 
instances,  double  this  quantity,  or  even  more 
may  be  employed  at  a  time.  This  is  termed’ 
rubbing  in,  because  a  portion  of  the  ointment 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  enter  the  pores 
of  the  skin  by  the  friction  ;  but,  except  where 
the  patient  is  very  easily  affected,  what  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin  should  not  be  wiped  away, 
the  patient  putting  on  a  pair  of  flannel  or  other 
drawers  over  it.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  sometimes  friction  and  the  rancidity 
of  the  ointment  together  (for  we  seldom  meet 
with  mercurial  ointment  perfectly  free  from 
rancidity),  will  bring  out  numerous  pimples 
and  even  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  then 
the  patient  should  be  directed  to  repeat  the  fric¬ 
tion  on  another  part,  and  not  to  leave  any  of  the 
ointment  on  the  skin.  A  few  years  ago,  friction 
with  mercurial  ointment  was  commonly  pre¬ 
ferred  in  this  country  to  all  other  plans  of 
treating  the  venereal  disease;  first,  because  it 
was  conceived  to  be  the  most  efficient  mode 
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of  treatment,  and  the  mercury  in  the  ointment 
being  combined  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
oxygen,  was  usually  given  as  one  reason  for  the 
alleged  fact ;  secondly,  because  it  occasions 
less  risk  of  disturbing  the  stomach  and  bowels 
than  internal  preparations  ;  thirdly,  because  it 
is  frequently  considered  to  be  the  only  certain 
way  of  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury 
into  the  system.  Preparations  of  mercury,  given 
by  the  mouth,  are  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach 
and  bring  on  diarrhoea.  Mr.  Cooper  suspected 
that  the  latter  was  the  principal  cause  that  ren¬ 
dered  mercurial  friction  so  favourite  a  practice ; 
for,  while  the  doctrine  prevailed,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  syphilis  to  fill  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  mercury,  to  saturate  him  with  it  from 
head  to  foot,  and  to  salivate  him  unmercifully, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  often  revolted  against 
the  scheme,  which  absolutely  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  in  every  instance  by  prepar¬ 
ations  designed  for  internal  administration.  It 
was  then  chiefly  by  means  of  mercurial  friction 
that  the  old  fiercely  salivating  practitioners  were 
enabled  to  get  into  the  system  as  much  mercury 
as  they  wished  ;  not  that  they  did  not  also  give 
internal  preparations  so  far  as  they  could.  Mr. 
Cooper  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  mercurial  friction  is  founded  on  pre¬ 
judice,  and  that,  unless  the  stomach  and  bowels 
be  disordered,  and  the  constitution  cannot  be 
affected  with  moderate  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  it 
is  seldom  indispensably  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  this  uncleanly  practice.  In  certain  cases,  we 
are  indeed  obliged  to  direct  mercurial  frictions, 
as  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  not  bear 
even  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  oc¬ 
casionally  happens,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  more  plans  than  one,  in  order  to  bring 
the  system  under  the  influence  of  the  mineral. 
Under  these,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  circum¬ 
stances,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  prescribe 
frictions,  as  well  as  internal  preparations. 

Fumigating  the  surface  of  the  bud;/  is  not  at 
present  deemed  so  necessary  and  eligible  a 
method  of  putting  a  patient  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  as  some  of  its  admirers  once  en¬ 
deavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  attended  with  considerable 
trouble  and  inconvenience  ;  it  requires  a  parti¬ 
cular  machine,  somewhat  resembling  a  sedan- 
chair,  in  which  the  patient  sits  naked  with  his 
head  out  of  an  opening  at  the  top  of  it.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  machine  is  an  iron  heater,  on 
which  a  preparation  of  mercury  is  thrown, 
which  is  sublimed  and  covers  all  the  surface  of 
the  patient’s  body.  The  preparation  of  mer¬ 
cury  employed  for  this  purpose  ts  the  grey- 
oxide.  Another  mercurial  powder,  that  was 
recommended  and  used  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  was 
calomel  that  had  been  put  into  liquor  ammonia;, 
and  then  dried.  After  having  undergone  the 
process,  the  patient  puts  on  his  shirt  or  nannel 
waistcoat,  and  goes  to  bed.  The  reasons  for¬ 
merly  urged  in  favour  of  the  practice  were, 
that  'it  is  less  fatiguing  to  a  debilitated  person 
than  mercurial  frictions,  and  that  the  system 
can  be  more  quickly  brought  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  mercury  than  by  any  other  way  what¬ 
soever.  This  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Aber- 
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nethy’s  opinion,  who  was  once  very  zealous  for 
fumigations  ;  but  afterwards  relinquished  them. 
With  regard  to  the  reasons  given  for  the  use  of 
fumigations,  that  mercury  may  thus  be  em¬ 
ployed,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  weakest  state, 
and  that  he  may  be  mercurialised  without  the 
fatigue  of  friction,  or  the  risk  of  disordering  his 
stomach  and  bowels  with  internal  preparations, 
the  argument,  though  plausible,  has  not  really 
much  weight;  because,  when  the  health  is  se¬ 
riously  impaired,  we  are  seldom  justified  in 
giving  mercury  at  all ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
should  then  never  be  introduced  so  rapidly  into 
the  system.  But,  if  the  plan  deserves  adoption 
in  any  particular  instance,  it  may  be  useful  to 
know,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
go  into  the  machine  at  all ;  he  may  turn  his 
flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers  inside  out ;  and 
put  them  into  the  machine  to  be  fumigated. 
They  will  become  covered  with  the  fine  powder 
sublimed  from  the  heater,  and,  on  being  worn 
afterwards,  will  salivate  the  patient  as  well  as  if 
he  had  gone  into  the  machine  himself. 

Of  the  internal  preparations,  the  pilula  hy- 
drargyri,  or  common  blue  pill,  has  the  greatest 
reputation  in  this  country ;  it  is  one  of  the 
mildest  of  all  the  internal  preparations;  the 
common  dose  of  it  is  five  grains ;  but  fre¬ 
quently  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  larger 
dose,  and  sometimes  a  smaller;  from  three  to 
ten  grains  may  be  stated  to  be  the  ordinary 
average  quantity  proper  to  be  given  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  may  join  it  with  other 
medicines,  according  to  circumstances,  as  with 
tlie  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  extract  of  conium, 
and  various  other  medicines.  We  often  combine 
the  blue  pill  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  in 
order  to  lessen  its  tendency  to  affect  the  bowels. 

The  hydrargyri  sub  nutrias,  or  calomel,  is  not 
very  extensively  employed  in  England  for  the 
cure  of  syphilitic  complaints,  though  it  is  a 
favourite  medicine  for  this  purpose  abroad,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Germany.  Even  in  England,  for 
one  effect  of  the  venereal  disease,  calomel  is 
usually  preferred,  viz.  syphilitic  iritis.  This 
preparation,  like  the  blue  pill,  may  be  joined 
with  other  medicines,  as  with  guaiacum  and 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  as  in  the  com¬ 
pound  calomel  pill,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
prescribed  in  venereal  affections,  but  especially 
in  those  requiring  merely  slight  alterative  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  oxy  muriate  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and,  if  it  be 
incautiously  given,  it  may  readily  poison  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  dose  is  small,  the  average  quan¬ 
tity,  usually  given,  is  one-eighth  of  a  grain, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  When  mixed  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  it  dissolves  more  readily  if  a  small 
proportion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  be  added. 
There  are  instances,  in  which  from  half  a  grain 
to  three  quarters  of  a  grain  may  be  prescribed 
in  divided  doses  to  be  taken  in  a  day.  The 
liquor  hydrant yri  oxymuriatis  of  the  London 
l’harmacopceia,  contains  the  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  the  oxymuriate  in  two  drachms.  When  it  is 
wished  to  give  it  with  bark,  we  may  dissolve 
one  grain  of  it  in  an  ounce  of  the  tinctura  cin¬ 
chona;,  of  which  a  tea  spoonful  is  thejn  oper  dose. 
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The  hydrargyrum  cum  cretA  is  the  mildest 
preparation  of  mercury  ever  employed  in  this 
country,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  preferred  in 
cases  where  we  wish  to  exert  a  very  slight  mer¬ 
curial  influence  on  the  constitution.  Jt  is 
deemed  the  best  preparation  of  mercury  for 
infants  labouring  under  syphilis. 

One  caution  is  necessary  in  the  employment 
of  mercury ;  namely,  to  watch  its  effects  very 
attentively  ;  for  it  will  act  differently  in  different 
individuals.  Some  will  be  violently  salivated 
by  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  a  scruple  of 
blue  ointment ;  while  others  will  use  from  one 
to  three  drachms  of  it  daily  for  months  together, 
with  no  manifest  effect  on  the  function  of  the 
salivary  glands,  bowels,  or  other  organs.  The 
doses  of  mercurial  preparations  must  then  be 
regulated  by  circumstances  ;  indeed  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  give  any  precise  rules  on  this 
head,  on  account  of  the  different  effects  of  the 
mineral  on  different  individuals.  The  safest 
plan  is  always  to  begin  with  small  quantities  of 
mercury,  watching  the  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  being  guided  by  them. 

1  lie  action  of  mercury  on  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  is  very  powerful ;  the  nervous,  the  ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  the  sanguiferous  systems  are  all 
considerably  affected  by  it;  an  universal  irri¬ 
tability  is  excited  ;  there  is  a  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  and  a  feverish  state  of  the  whole  consti¬ 
tution  brought  on  by  it ;  the  secretions  are  all 
increased,  especially  those  of  the  skin,  kidneys, 
and  salivary  glands.  Salivation,  or  an  increased 
secietion  of  saliva,  and  a  soreness  and  swelling 
of  the  gums  and  mouth,  are  the  effects  which 
surgeons  have  long  been  accustomed  to  observe 
with  attention ;  for  these  are  usually  regarded 
as  tests  of  the  remedy  having  a  sufficient  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  system  effectually  to  cure  the  com- 
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plaint,  for  which  it  is  given  ;  not  merely  to  cure 


the  primary  symptoms,  but  give  the  patient  the 
best  possible  chance  of  escaping  the  secondary 
ones.  In  fact,  this  is  the  main  object  of  giving 
mercury  ;  we  know  that  we  can  cure  the  pri¬ 
mary  symptoms  without  mercury ;  and  were 
these  alone  abstractedly  considered,  perhaps,  we 
should  never  be  justified  in  salivating  the  pa¬ 
tient  at  all.  But  the  great  and  solid  argument 
for  the  mercurial  practice  is,  that,  without  it, 
the  patients  will  be  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
secondary  symptoms.  J 

lor  the  particulars  of  the  local  treatment  of 
venereal  sores,  whether  primary  or  secondary 
We  must  refer  to  the  treatises  on  surgery. 

Syphilis  Indicci.  See  Frambcesia. 

SVI IIILOID.  (Syphiloides ;  from  syphilis, 
and  fidos,  resemblance.)  Like  unto  syphilis. 
The  name  of  a  disease  which  resembles  syphilis. 
There  are  many  diseases  which  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  venereal  in  its  primary  and 
constitutional  forms:  these  have  all  been  called 
syphiloid.  The  principal  of  this  family  of  dis¬ 
eases  is  the  pseudo-syphilis,  or  bastard  pox,  of 
-Hunter  and  Abernethy. 

It  mostly  commences  with  local  symptoms 
-hough  not  always  :  but  the  local  symptoms  have 
tless  resemblance  to  those  of  genuine  syphilis 
-han  the  constitutional  by  which  they  are  suc- 
-eeded.  A  lew  foul  and  highly  irritable  sores 
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are  unexpectedly  discovered  on  the  genitals 
commonly  larger  than  chancres,  and  less  thick¬ 
ened  than  indurated,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
and  frequently  sprouting  with  fungous  granu¬ 
lations.  Rarely,  but  very  rarely,  they  have  the 
guise  of  a  true  chancre.  These  are  sometimes 
succeeded  by  buboes,  and  sometimes  not.  And 
where  buboes  take  the  lead,  they  run  their  course 
more  rapidly,  and  with  more  violent  inflamma¬ 
tion,  than  in  the  true  disease,  and  spread  to  a 
greater  number  of  circumjacent  glands.  These 
often  heal  by  the  ordinary  means  without  mer¬ 
cury,  or  constitutional  symptoms  of  any  kind 
Hut  not  unfrequently,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
they  are  followed  by  a  soreness  and  ulceration 
of  the  tonsils,  copper-coloured  spots  over  the 
body,  and  nodes  or  swellings  of  the  periosteum 
m  various  bones;  and  sometimes  these  symp¬ 
toms  change  their  order  of  succession,  or  appear 
single. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  constitutional  symp¬ 
toms  take  the  lead,  and  the  local  follow.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  virus  seems  to  be  more  active 
and  irritating  than  that  of  genuine  syphilis;  but 
which,  while  it  pursues,  though  with  much  irre¬ 
gularity,  the  same  general  path,  runs  through  its 
course  much  quicker,  and  is  more  effectually 
coped  with  by  the  natural  strength,  or  remedial 
instinct  of  the  constitution.  And  hence,  all 
that  we  are  here  called  upon  to  do  in  the  way  of 
treatment  is,  to  support  the  general  vigour 
and  second  the  instinctive  effort.  This  is  best 
to  be  accomplished  by  tonics  and  gentle  stimu¬ 
lants,  and,  where  necessary,  by  sedatives.  The 
mineral  acids  are  the  best  means  of  supplying 
the  first  intention  ;  eamphire,  the  decoction  of 
the  woods,  and  the  compound  calomel  pill,  where 
small  doses  of  mercury  do  not  irritate,  the  se 
pond  5  and  opium  the  third  ;  though  to  this  last 
^  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  at 

The  distinction  between  syphyh.id  affections 
and  genuine  syphilis  is  frequently  difficult,  but 
of  importance:  since,  as  a  full  use  of  mercury 
seldom  seems  to  do  good,  and  often  does  serious 
mischief  m  the  former,  such  a  plan  has  a  chance 
of  overwhelming  the  constitution  with  a  second 
disorder  instead  of  freeing  it  from  a  first. 

Syri^e  oleum.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  ob¬ 
tained  by  distilling  the  canary  balsam  plant,  or 
moldavica. 

Syrian  herb  mastich.  See  Teucrium. 

S\  RI'GMUS.  ['Svpiypos;  from  aupitui,  to 
make  a  sound  by  blowing  through  a  pipe. )  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  ringing  in  the  ears’ 
See  Tinnitus  aurium, 

Syuinco'tomum.  ( From  trvpiy^,  a  fistula,  and 
Te/mo,  to  cut.)  An  instrument  to  cut  fistulas. 

SY'lilNX.  (x,  gis.  f.  2upiy£,  from  the  He 
brew.)  A  pipe.  A  syringe.  A  fistula. 

Syrmai'smus.  (2vpyaia/xos ;  from  rrvpucutw 
to  purge  gently.)  A  gentle  evacuation  by 
vomit  or  stool.  —  Hippocrates.  3 

SYROP.  The  French  for  a  syrup. 

Sykoi-  i)E  e  a  pill  aire.  Syrup, ls  capillonim 
veneris.  Syrup  of  capilJairc.  A  syrup  much 
used  in  Prance  as  a  pectoral.  It  is  made  with 
maidenhair,  liquorice  water,  and  sugar. 

Syrup.  See  Syrupus. 
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SYRU'PUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Scrub,  a  potion, 
Arabic.)  The  name  syrup  is  given  to  sugar 
dissolved  in  water  ;  and  in  the  present  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  this  is  termed  simple  syrup.  See  Syrupus 
simplex. 

Syrups  are  generally  made  with  the  juice  of 
vegetables  or  fruits,  or  by  adding  vegetable  ex¬ 
tracts  or  other  substances.  To  keep  syrups 
without  fermenting,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
temperature  should  be  attended  to,  and  kept  as 
near  55°  as  possible.  A  good  cellar  will  answer 
this  purpose ;  for  there  are  few  summers  in 
which  the  temperature  of  such  a  place  rises  to 
60°. 

Sviturus.  The  simple  syrup  is  called  merely 
syrupus  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  See 
Syrupus  simplex. 

Svaurus  aceti.  Sugar  and  vinegar.  A  re¬ 
frigerating  syrup.  See  Oxymel. 

Syrupus  ai.tujf.je.  Syrup  of  marshmallow. 
Syrupus  ex  alt  had.  Syrupus  tie  alt  liaa.  Take 
of  the  fresh  root  of  marshmallow,  bruised,  eight 
ounces;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half; 
water,  four  quarts.  Boil  down  the  water  with 
the  marshmallow  root  to  half,  and  press  out  the 
liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  for  twenty-four 
hours,  that  the  feculencies  may  subside;  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and,  having  added  the  sugar, 
boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  An  emol¬ 
lient  and  demulcent,  mostly  given  to  allay  tick¬ 
ling  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.  in  conjunction  with 
other  remedies. 

Syrupus  aurantii.  Syrup  of  orange.  Sy¬ 
rupus  corticis  aurantii.  Syrupus  e  corticibus 
aurantiorum.  Syrupus  de  cortice  aurantiorum. 
Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  two  ounces  and  a 
half ;  boiling  water,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Macerate  the  orange-peel  in  the  water 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel :  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.  A  pleasant 
bitter  and  stomachic. 

Syrupus  caryophyui  rubri.  Syrup  of  clove 
pinks.  A  warm  and  stimulating  syrup. 

Syrupus  colchici.  An  acrid  and  diuretic 
compound,  given  in  dropsies. 

Syrupus  corticis  aurantii.  See  Syrupus 
aurantii. 

Syrupus  croci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  Take  of 
saffron,  ten  drachms  ;  boiling  water,  a  pint ;  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Macerate  the  saffron 
in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel  ;  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  add 
the  sugar.  This  imparts  a  beautiful  colour  to 
liquids,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cordial. 
Among  the  vulgar,  syrup  ot  saffron  is  in  high 
esteem  in  measles,  smull-pox,  &c. 

Syrupus  limonum.  Syrup  of  lemon.  Sy¬ 
rupus  sued  limonis.  Syrupus  e  succo  limonum. 
Syrupus  <  succo  citrorum.  Take  of  lemon-juice, 
strained,  a  pint  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon-juice 
in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup.  A 
very  pleasant,  cooling,  and  acid  syrup,  which 
may  be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  febrile  and 
bilious  affections. 

Syrupus  mori.  Syrup  of  mulberry.  Syrupus 
•mororum.  Take  of  mulberry-juice,  strained,  a 
pint ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mulberry-juice  in 
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the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup.  Syrup 
of  mulberries  is  very  grateful  and  aperient, 
and  may  be  given  with  such  intentions  to 
children. 

Syrupus  papaveris.  Syrupus  papaveris  albi. 
Syrupus  e  meconio.  Syrupus  de  meconio,  sive 
diacodium.  Take  of  capsules  of  white  poppy, 
three  pounds  ;  refined  sugar,  five  pounds ;  boil¬ 
ing  vvater,  five  gallons.  Boil  down  the  capsules 
in  the  water,  to  two  gallons,  and  press  out  the 
liquor  strongly.  Boil  down  the  liquor  again, 
after  being  strained,  to  four  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  twelve  hours,  that  the 
feculencies  may  subside ;  then  boil  down  the 
clear  liquor  to  two  pints,  then  add  the  sugar, 
and  dissolve.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles, 
and  in  a  cellar.  A  useful  anodyne  preparation, 
which  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  a  vast 
variety  of  medicines  against  diseases  of  the 
bowels,  coughs,  Sec. 

Syrupus  papaveris  erratici.  See  Syrupus 
rheeados. 

Syrupus  rha,mni.  Syrup  of  buckthorn.  Take 
of  the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn  berries,  four 
pints;  ginger-root,  sliced,  allspice,  powdered, 
of  each  six  drachms  ;  refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 
Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  fecu¬ 
lencies  may  subside,  and  strain.  To  a  pint  of 
the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger  and  allspice; 
then  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four  hours,  and 
strain  ;  boil  down  what  remains  to  one  pint  and 
a  half;  mix  the  liquors,  add  the  sugar,  and  dis¬ 
solve. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
spoonfuls,  operates  as  a  brisk  cathartic.  The 
principal  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  that  it  is 
very  unpleasant,  and  occasions  a  thirst  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  sometimes 
violent  gripes.  These  effects  may  be  prevented 
by  drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other 
warm  liquids,  during  the  operation. 

Syrupus  r ho: ados.  Syrupus  papaveris  erra¬ 
tici.  Syrupus  de  papavere  erratico.  Syrup  of 
red  poppy.  Take  of  red  poppy  petals,  fresh,  a 
pound;  boiling  water,  a  pint  and  a  half;  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Having 
heated  the  water  in  a  water-bath,  add  gradually 
the  red  poppy  petals,  frequently  stirring  them  ; 
then  having  removed  the  vessel,  macerate  for 
twelve  hours  ;  next  press  out  the  liquor,  and  set 
it  by  to  settle;  lastly,  add  the  sugar,  and  dis¬ 
solve.  This  is  used  merely  as  a  colouring  matter. 

Syrupus  rims  nigri.  Syrup  of  black  cur¬ 
rants.  Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  preparation. 

Syrupus  nosm.  Syrup  of  roses.  Syrupus 
rosarum  solutions.  Syrupus  e  rosis  siccis.  Take 
of  damask-rose  petals,  dried,  seven  ounces;  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  six  pounds ;  boiling  water,  three 
pints.  Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water 
for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  evaporate 
the  strained  liquor,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
to  two  pints  ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve. 
A  useful  laxative  for  children.  Dose  from  5 j. 
to  -  ss. 

Syrupus  ruri  1 1  > .t:  1 .  Syrup  of  raspberry.  A 
pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  children. 

Syrupus  saiizjK.  Syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  Take 
of  the  sliced  root  of  sarsaparilla,  fifteen  ounces; 
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boiling  water,  a  gallon ;  sugar,  fifteen  ounces. 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  water  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  introduced  into  the  present 
London  Pharmacopoeia;  but  it  is  not  so  active 
as  the  extract.  It  is  used  chieily  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  decoction. 

Syrupus  sciLLiK.  Syrup  of  squill.  Used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  Oxymel  Scillce. 

Syrufus  senn-k.  Syrup  of  senna.  Take  of 
senna-leaves,  two  ounces;  fennel-seed  bruised, 
an  ounce  ;  manna,  three  ounces ;  refined  sugar, 
a  pound  ;  water,  boiling,  a  pint.  Macerate 
the  senna-leaves  and  fennel-seeds  in  the  water 
for  an  hour,  with  a  gentle  heat;  strain  the 
liquor,  and  mix  with  it  the  manna  and  sugar; 
then  boil  to  the  proper  consistence.  A  useful 
purgative  for  children. 

Syrupus  simplex .  Syrupus.  Simple  syrup. 
Take  of  refined  sugar,  ten  pounds  ;  water,  three 
pints.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Syrupus  tolutani.  Syrup  of  Tolu.  Take 
of  balsam  of  Tolu,  ten  drachms;  water,  boiling, 
a  pint;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Bod  the  balsam  in  the  water  half  an  hour  in  a 
lightly  covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring  it: 
strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold;  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  dissolve.  An  useful  balsamic  syrup, 
calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs  and  hoarse¬ 
nesses. 
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Syrupus  vi'oi.ii: 
young  children. 

S\  Kurus  ziNcdiiiRis.  Syrup  of  ginger.  Take 
of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  water,  boil- 
iug,  a  pint;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Macerate  the  ginger-root  in  the  water  for 
foui  horns,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
dissolve.  A  carminative  and  stomachic  syrup. 
Dose  from  one  to  three  drachms. 

S\  SPA'SIA.  (a,  tv.  f. ;  from  avcriraw,  con¬ 
tralto,  convello.)  A  spasm. 

til  SS  AIICO'SIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  aw,  and 
aapji>  flesh.)  A  species  of  union  of  bones,  in 
which  one  bone  is  united  to  another  by  means 
ot  an  intervening  muscle.  In  this  manner  the 
os  hyoides  is  connected  with  the  sternum  and 
other  parts. 

•SI  S TA'TICUS.  (From  tTwiary/u,  con- 
gredior,  consocio.)  Applied  by  Dr.  Good  to 
designate  nervous  diseases  which  affect  several, 
or  all,  the  sensorial  powers  simultaneously. 

System,  absorbent.  See  Absorbent,  and  Lym¬ 
phatic. 

System,  genital.  See  Generation,  organs  of. 
System,  nervous.  See  Nerve. 

System  of  plants.  See  Classification. 

System,  vascular.  File  arteries  and  veins. 

SI'S  I  OLE.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  ctvcrreWu,  to 
contract.)  The  contraction  of  the  heart. 

SISIRE'MMA.  (a,  atis,  n.  ;  from  ov- 
a rpscpcv,  contorqueo,  to  wind  about,  or  twist.) 
The  cramp.  ' 
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-BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named  from 
its  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting 
the  dressings,  after  the  operation  for  fistula  in 
ano,  in  diseases  of  the  perimeuni,  and  those  of 
the  groin,  anus,  &c. 

^  TAB  A  CUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  so  called  from 
Tobago,  the  island  whence  it  was  first  brought.) 
Tobacco.  See  Nicoliana. 

I  A  BA  SI  I  L  L II.  The  silica  found  in  the  I 
hollow  stem  of  the  bamboo  cane  is  so  called. 
Its  optical  properties  are  peculiar. 

TABE  LLA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  diminutive  of  ta-  ' 
bida,  a  table.)  A  lozenge. 

TA'BES.  (es,  is.  f. ;  a  Latin  word,  of 
doubtful  origin.  The  lexicographers,  says  Dr. 
Good,  derive  it  from  the  Greek  ti'jkw,  macero, 
varied  in  the  Doric  dialect  to  to. koi,  whence 
Scaliger  makes  a  compound  of  raiccrgios,  macc- 
rans  viler,  a  consuming  life,  or  life  of  consump¬ 
tion  ;  and  supposes  that  such  a  word  existed 
formerly,  and  that  tabes  is  a  derivative  from  it. 
Tab-eo,  Lab-es,  is  most  probably  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  2MD,  Lab,  literally  to  pine,  away,  or 
consume,  which  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Latin  terms.)  A  wasting  of  the  body;  dm'. 


|  racterised  by  emaciation,  weakness,  and  fever, 
1  but  without  any  cough  or  spitting. 

The  distinction  of  modern  nosologists  be- 
!  tween  atrophy  and  tabes  is,  that  the  latter  is 
[  accompanied  by  fever,  which  atrophy  is  not. 
j  The  common  causes  of  tabes  are  supposed  to 
be  an  acrimony  in  the  blood,  either  pus  which 
is  absorbed  from  an  abscess,  or  some  poisonous 
substance,  as  mercury  or  arsenic  ;  or  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  taint ;  or  an  excess  of  venereal  indulgence: 
and  from  these  causes  Dr.  Good  institutes  four 
species. 

1.  The  purulent  tabes. — An  absorption  of  pus 
into  the  blood,  acting  upon  a  peculiarity  of  con- 
J  stitution,  is  here  the  exciting  cause  :  but  unless 
|  the  latter  be  present,  pus  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  found  to  produce  a  tabid  frame;  for,  if  ab¬ 
sorbed  pus  be  capable,  independently  of  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  of  inducing  a  decline  in  one  instance,  it 
ought  to  do  so  in  every  instance:  yet  this  we 
know  is  not  the  case,  since  buboes,  empyemas, 
and  other  abscesses  of  large  size,  have  been 
removed  by  absorption,  and  yet  no  tabes  has 
accompanied  the  process.  It  :s  said  to  occur 
more  frequently  where  an  abscess  is  open,  in 
4  M 
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consequence  of  pus  becoming  more  acrimonious 
by  tlie  action  of  the  air.  But  this  supposition 
is  altogether  gratuitous;  and,  where  hectic  fever 
accompanies  a  sore  or  open  abscess,  it  is  more 
probably  from  increased  irritation  on  the  edges 
or  internal  surface  of  the  cavity. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  local  disease  ;  the  proper  reme¬ 
dies  for  which  must  be  exhibited,  and  the 
strength  maintained  by  a  nutritious  diet,  pure 
air,  and  bark  with  mineral  acids  ;  and  if  stimu¬ 
lants  be  required,  with  a  view  of  acting  more 
directly  on  the  morbid  irritation,  and  changing 
its  nature,  they  should  be  limited  to  the  milder 
resins,  as  myrrh,  or  the  mild  terebi nth i nates. 

2.  The  tabes  venenata  is  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  poisonous  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
which  excites  and  maintains  the  hectic  fever. 
This  is  a  disease  only  met  with  amongst  miners, 
mineralogists,  and  labourers  in  chemical  labora¬ 
tories,  and  the  poison  is  probably  taken  in  with 
the  atmosphere,  or  by  cutaneous  absorption. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  assisting  the  cure 
is  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  deleterious 
scene  into  a  salubrious  atmosphere  of  fresh  air, 
and  then  to  purify  the  blood  by  a  course  of 
alkalies  with  sarsaparilla,  mild  bitters,  and  cha¬ 
lybeate  mineral  waters. 

3.  The  tabes  scrofulosa,  corresponding  with 
the  tabes  mesenterica  of  most  writers.  This  Dr. 
Good  considers  as  allied  to  scrofula;  but  it  con¬ 
sists,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  real  scrofulous  af¬ 
fection  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  the 
seat  of  a  tubercular  deposit  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  other  scrofulous  glands.  Since, 
however,  the  disease  is  peculiarly  connected 
with  a  morbid  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  including  those  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  is  uniformly  accompanied 
with  emaciation,  irritation,  and  some  degree  of 
hectic  fever,  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  tabid  diseases. 

When  the  strumous  taint  is  excited  into  action 
in  infant  life,  it  generally  fixes  upon  the  chylific 
or  chyliferous  glands,  especially  when  they  are  in 
a  weakly  state:  most  commonly  upon  those  of 
the  mesentery.  Scrofulous  tabes  begins  with  lan¬ 
guor  and  want  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  fulness,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  The  belly  is 
enlarged,  while  the  limbs  are  in  a  state  of  atiophy. 
These  symptoms  are  accompanied  or  succeeded 
by  a  chalky  appearance,  and  want  of  consistency 
in  the  alvine  evacuations,  as  if  the  chyle  weie 
rejected  by  the  absorbents,  and  left  in  the  state  of 
a  milky  fluid  in  the  intestines,  and  the  functions 
of  the  liver  were  at  the  same  time  impaired, 
the  natural  tinge  of  the  bile  being  wanting. 
The  evacuations  are  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
mucus  and  blood  ;  and  are  attended  by  pain, 
irritation,  arid  tenesmus,  somewhat  resembling 
those  which  occur  in  a  mild  dysentery.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  also,  there  are  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
and  especially  ascites ;  as  if  the  absorption  of 
the  fluid,  secreted  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  were  prevented  by  local  obstacles:  the 
absorbent  glands,  which  are  enlarged,  being 
rendered  impervious,  and  pressing  also  on  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics  which  enter  them  and 
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pass  by  them.  The  appetite,  in  some  cases, 
becomes  ravenous,  and  worms  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  fieces. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  of  tabes  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  other 
forms  of  scrofula.  Very  small  doses  of  the 
grey  or  black  oxides  of  mercury,  carefully 
guarding  against  relaxing  the  bowels  and  act¬ 
ing  on  the  gums,  may  be  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed,  with  mild  tonic  bitters,  conium,  and 
sarsaparilla;  and,  in  most  cases,  benefit  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  steady  perseverance  in  chaly- 
beates. 

4.  The  tabes  dorsalis. — This,  Dr.  Good  ob¬ 
serves,  is  a  disease  of  considerable  antiquity  ; 
for  we  find  traces  of  it  in  the  oldest  historical 
records  that  have  reached  our  own  day  :  and  it 
is  particularly  described  by  Hippocrates  under 
the  name  of  <pthais  vwrias,  literally  “  humid 
tabes,”  says  the  doctor,  from  the  frequent  and 
involuntary  secretion  of  a  gleety  matter,  or  rather 
of  a  dilute  and  imperfect  seminal  fluid  ;  but  the 
term  vwnas  evidently  signifies  “  appertaining 
to  the  back,”  whence  the  translation  of  the 
name  as  tabes  dorsalis.  Hippocrates  describes 
it  as  a  disorder  of  the  spinal  marrow,  inci¬ 
dent  to  persons  of  a  salacious  disposition,  or 
who  are  newly  married,  and  have  too  largely 
indulged  in  conjugal  pleasures.  He  represents 
the  patient  as  complaining  of  a  sense  of  formi¬ 
cation,  or  a  feeling  like  that  of  ants  creeping 
from  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  as  his  head, 
into  the  spine  of  his  back ;  and  tells  us  that 
when  he  discharges  his  urine  or  excrements 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  copious  evacuation 
of  semen,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  propagating  his  species,  or  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  marriage.  He  is  generally 
short  breathed  and  weak,  especially  after  exer¬ 
cise :  he  is  sensible  of  a  weight  in  his  head,  his 
memory  is  inconstant,  and  lie  is  affected  with  a 
failure  of  sight  and  a  ringing  in  his  ears.  Though 
without  fever  at  first,  he  at  length  becomes 
severely  feverish,  and  dies  of  that  variety  of 
remittent  which  the  Greeks  called  leipyria,  a  sort 
of  causus  or  ardent  fever,  attended  with  great 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  but  with  a  burning 
fire  and  intolerable  heat  within,  an  insupport¬ 
able  anxiety  and  unconquerable  dryness  of  the 
tongue.  This  description  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Professor  Frank  in  his  history  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  two  young  men  who  had  induced 
the  same  disease  by  a  habit  of  self-pollution, 
one  of  whom,  together  with  extreme  emaciation, 
suffered  excruciating  pains  in  every  limb  from 
head  to  foot,  was  incapable  of  standing,  and 
subject  to  epileptic  fits;  while  the  other,  after  a 
long  career  of  acute  suffering  in  various  ways, 
was  at  length  seized  with  a  hemiplegia. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
disease  above  described,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
one  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  lias  unques¬ 
tionably  been  made  a  bugbear  of  by  quacks  to 
answer  their  own  purposes. 

The  cure  of  this  species  is  to  be  attempted, 
and  often  is  effected,  by  attention  to  the  mind  ; 
by  avoiding  the  causes  ;  by  regular  change  of 
scene,  and  country  air,  with  a  nutritive  and 
invigorating  diet;  cold  bathing,  especially  in 
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the  sea;  and  tlie  moderate  use  of  wine,  with 
chalybcates,  cineiiona,  and  myrrh. 

Tabes  cox  aria.  A  wasting  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  from  an  abscess,  or  other  cause,  in  the  hip. 
Tabes  dorsalis.  See  Tabes. 

Tabes  pulmonalis.  Sec  Phthisis. 

I  ACAM AH A'CA.  (a,  ec.  f.  ;  an  Indian 
word.)  A  resinous  substance  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  slightly  aromatic  taste,  and  fra¬ 
grant  smell.  Two  kinds  of  it  are  generally 
found  in  commerce,  namely,  tacamahaca  in  the 
shell,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Eagara  oc- 
tandra,  and  tacamahaca  in  the  lamp,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Populus 
balsamifera.  Tacamahaca  has  had  nervine,  ma- 
turative,  and  other  virtues  attributed  to  it,  but 
it  is  now'  hardly  ever  used. 

Tact.  Sec  Touch. 

Ta'ctus.  (us,  us.  m.  ;  from  tango,  to  touch.) 
Sec  Touch. 

fd/DA.  (a,  a.  f.  ActiSa ;  from  Saw,  to 
burn.)  A  torch.  A  medicated  torch  for  fu¬ 
migations. 

liE'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  Taivia,  a  Greek  word, 
signifying  a  fillet  or  tape.)  J.  The  tape-worm. 
A  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  characterised  by  a 
long,  flat,  and  jointed  body.  See  Entozoa. 

2.  A  name  given  by  anatomists  to  tw  o  parts 
of  the  brain.  See  Tcenia  hippocampi,  and  Tania 
semicircularis. 

1 -A3NI a  hippocampi.  Corpus  Jimbriatum. 
The  plaited  edge  of  the  posterior  crus  of  the 
fornix.  See  Encephalos. 

1  -i: N i a  semicircularis.  Tcenia  semicircu¬ 
laris  Halleri.  A  flattened  white  line,  running 
in  the  groove  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
corpus  striatum.  See  Encephalos. 

Tail.  See  Cauda. 

TALIACOTIAN  OPERATION.  In 
the  year  1.598,  Caspar  Taliacotius  published  a 
work  entitled  “  Cheirurgia  Novade  Narium,  Au- 
rium,  Labiorumque  Defectu,  per  insitionem  cutis 
ex  humero,  arte  hactenus  omnibus  ignota  sar- 
ciendo.”  In  this  work  several  extraordinary 
cases  are  recorded  of  the  restoration  of  noses 
and  other  parts  by  partially  detaching  a  portion 
from  the  arm,  moulding  it  to  a  proper  shape, 
causing  adhesion,  and  finally  detaching  it  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  arm,  so  that  it  remained  in  its 
new  situation.  Operations  of  this  kind  are 
called  Taliacotian  operations,  from  their  dis¬ 
coverer,  and  Rhinoplastic,  cheiloplastic,  &c.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  part  restored.  Of  late  years  several 
successful  operations  for  new  noses  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  Ibis  is  now  always  done  by  turnin'' 
down  a  flap  of  integument  from  the  forehead.  ° 
1A  LPA.  (a,  cb.  f.  ;  from  rutpXos,  blind.  ?) 
Talparia.  1.  The  mole.  A  small  plantigrade 
animal.  Hie  cinders  of  this  animal  burnt, 
mixed  with  honey  and  white  of  egg,  were  for¬ 
merly  esteemed  against  gangrene,  lepra,  and 
scrofula.  The  blood  was  a  remedy  for  alopecia. 

2.  Applied  formerly  to  a  kind  of  atheroma¬ 
tous  tumour  under  the  scalp,  which  sometimes 
produced  caries  and  sinuses,  burrowing  under 
the  scalp;  whence  its  name. 

1  A'LUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  taxillus,  a  small 
die.)  1.  The  ankle. 

2.  A  bone  of  the  ankle.  Sec  Astragalus. 
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Tamalapatra.  See  Laurus  cassia. 

I’AM  A  RPNDUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  tamar , 
or  tamarindi,  which  is,  in  the  Arabian  language, 
a  synonym  of  the  dactylus  or  date.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Monadel- 
phia ;  Order,  Triandria.  The  tamarind-tree 
and  fruit. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tamarind. 
See  Tamarindus  indica. 

'Iamarindus  indica.  I  he  systematic  name 
of  the  tamarind-tree  :  called  also,  Oxypheenicon, 
Siliqua  arabica,  Balampulli,  Tamar cea  zecla, 
Oxyphcenicia,  and  Acacia  Indica.  This  tree 
grows  in  hot  climates,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
West  India  islands.  The  preserve  called  in  the 
shops  tamarinds  consists  of  a  pulp,  with  the 
seeds  connected  together  by  numerous  tough 
strings  or  fibres.  According  to  Long,  tama¬ 
rinds  are  prepared  for  exportation,  at  Jamaica, 
in  the  following  manner :  —  “  The  fruit  or 
pods  are  gathered  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  full  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  fra¬ 
gility  or  easy  breaking  on  small  pressure 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  fruit 
taken  out  of  the  pod,  and  cleared  from  the 
shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask, 
and  boiling  syrup,  just  before  it  begins  to  gra¬ 
nulate,  is  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  filled  :  the 
syrup  pervades  every  part,  quite  dowm  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed  for 
sale.”  The  tamarind  is  employed  as  a  laxative, 
and  for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in  various  inflam¬ 
matory  complaints,  and  for  correcting  putrid 
disorders,  especially  of  a  bilious  kind, In  which 
the  cathartic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant  qualities 
of  the  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful  ; 
with  which  intention  they  are  mixed  with 
barley-water,  or  any  proper  diluting  fluid,  and 
given  as  a  drink.  When  intended  merely  as  a 
laxative,  it  maybe  of  advantage  (Ur.  Wood- 
ville  observes)  to  join  it  with  manna  or  purga¬ 
tives  of  a  sweet  kind,  by  which  its  use  is  ren¬ 
dered  safer  and  more  effectual.  Three  drachms 
of  the  pulp  are  usually  sufficient  to  open  the 
body,  but  to  prove  moderately  cathartic  one  or 
two  ounces  are  required.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  confectio  cassia;,  and  con/ectio  senna:. 
Tamakiscus.  (us,  i.  m.)  See  Tamarix. 

1A  MA11IX.  (i.v,  iris.  f.  ;  from  Tamari/c, 
abstersion,  Ileb.  :  named  from  its  properties  of 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class ,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Digynia.  The  tamarisk-tree. 

Iamarix  callica.  'The  systematic  name  of 
the  tamarisk-tree  :  also  named  Tamariscus. 
Tamarisk.  The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of  this 
tree  were  formerly  employed  medicinally,  though 
seldom  used  at  present :  the  former  for  its  ape¬ 
rient  and  corroborant  virtues  in  obstructions  of 
the  liver;  the  latter  in  icterus,  hemoptysis,  and 
some  affections  of  the  skin. 

Tame-poison .  See  Asclepias. 

TANACE'TUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  corrupted 
from  tanasia,  athanasia,  the  old  name  for  tansy.) 

I .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Po- 
lygamia  supcrjlua.  Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tansy. 

See  Tanacclum  vulgare.  3 " 
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Tanacetum  bat.sami'ta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  costmary,  or  alecost :  named 
also,  Balsarnita  mas,  Balsarnita  major,  Tana- 
cetum  hortensc,  and  Costus  horlorum.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  is  the  Tanacetum  balsarnita  — foliis  ovatis, 
inlegris,  serralis,  of  Linnaeus.  An  herb  with  ! 
a  fragrant  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  mint, 
formerly  esteemed  as  a  corroborant,  carminative, 
and  emmenagogue. 

Tanacetum  hortensc.  See  Tanacet  um  balsarnita. 

Tanacetum  vulgauk.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  tansy  :  called  also,  Tanasia, 
Athanasia,  and  Parthenium  mas. 

Tanacetum  — foliis  bipinnatis,  incisis,  serralis, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy  j 
have  a  strong,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  i 
a  bitter  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  virtues  ' 
of  tansy  are  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  em¬ 
menagogue,  and  resolvent.  It  has  been  much  used 
as  a  vermifuge;  and  testimonies  of  its  efficacy 
are  given  by  many  respectable  physicians.  Not  j 
only  the  leaves,  but  the  seeds  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  this  intention,  and  substituted  for 
those  of  santonicum.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Clark,  that  in  Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be 
of  great  service  in  various  cases  of  gout ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  afterwards  was  informed  of 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  those  who  had  used 
the  herb  for  this  purpose,  says,  “  I  have  known 
several  who  have  taken  it  without  any  advantage, 
and  some  others  who  reported  that  they  had 
been  relieved  from  the  frequency  of  their  gout.” 
Tansy  is  also  recommended  in  the  hysteria,  es¬ 
pecially  when  this  disease  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  menstrual  obstructions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a  dose  ;  but 
it  has  been  more  commonly  taken  in  infusion, 
or  drank  in  tea. 

Tanasia.  See  Tanacetum. 

TANNIN.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  principles  of  vegetables,  was  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  Seguin  from  the  gallic  acid,  with 
which  it  had  been  confounded  under  the  name 
of  the  astringent  principle,  lie  gave  it  the  name 
of  tannin,  from  its  use  in  the  tanning  of  leather; 
which  it  affects  by  its  characteristic  property, 
that  of  forming  with  gelatine  a  tough  insoluble 
matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by  ma¬ 
cerating  them  in  cold  water;  and  precipitated 
from  this  solution,  which  contains  likewise  gal¬ 
lic  acid  and  extractive  matter,  by  hyperoxygen- 
ised  muriate  of  tin.  From  this  precipitate, 
immediately  diff  used  in  a  large  quantity  ol  water, 
the  oxide  of  tin  may  be  separated  by  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  leaving  the  tannin  in  solution. 

Professor  Proust  has  since  recommended 
another  method,  —  the  precipitation  ol  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  galls  by  powdered  carbonate  ol  potash, 
washing  well  the  greenish-grey  flakes  that  tall 
down  with  cold  water,  and  drying  them  in  a 
stove.  The  precipitate  grows  brown  in  the  air, 
becomes  brittle  and  shining  like  a  resin,  and 
yet  remains  soluble  in  hot  water.  Ihe  tannin 
in  this  state,  he  says,  is  very  pure. 

Sir  II.  Davy,  after  making  several  experi¬ 
ments  on  different  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
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quantity  of  tannin  in  astringent  infusions,  pre¬ 
fers  for  this  purpose  the  common  process  of 
precipitating  the  tannin  by  gelatine ;  but  he 
remarks,  that  the  tannin  of  different  vegetables 
require  different  proportions  of  gelatine  for  its 
saturation  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  precipitate 
obtained  is  influenced  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  solutions  are  concentrated. 

Chenevix  observed,  that  coffee-berries  ac¬ 
quired  by  roasting  the  property  of  precipitating 
gelatine  ;  and  Hatchett  has  made  a  number  of 
experiments,  which  show  that  an  artificial  tannin, 
or  substance  having  its  chief  property,  may  be 
formed,  by  treating  with  nitric  acid  matters 
containing  charcoal.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
tannin,  when  prepared  from  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  as  dry  charcoal  of  wood,  yields,  on 
combustion,  products  analogous  to  those  of  ani¬ 
mal  matters.  Front  his  experiments  it  would 
seem  that  tannin  is,  in  reality,  carbonaceous 
matter  combined  with  oxygen;  and  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  may  occasion  the 
differences  in  the  tannin  procured  from  different 
substances,  that  from  catechu  appearing  to  con¬ 
tain  most. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts  that  tannin,  by 
absorbing  oxygen,  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice  to  administer 
medicines  containing  tannin  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe  gelatinous 
food  as  nutritious.  But  this  is  evidently  im¬ 
proper,  as  the  tannin,  from  its  chemical  pro¬ 
perties,  must  render  the  gelatine  indigestible. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  maudlin.  See  Achillea  ageratum.  . 

Tansy,  wild.  See  Potentilla. 

Ta'ntai.um.  (um,  i.  n.)  A  metal  at  first 
supposed  to  be  distinct,  but  now  ascertained  to 
be  identical  with  colutnbium.  See  Columbium. 

Taper.  See  Acuminatus,  and  Attenuatus. 

Tape-worm.  See  Entozoa. 

Tapioca.  See  Jatropha  manihot. 

Tapping.  See  Paracentesis. 

Ta'psus.  (us,  and  os,  i.  f. )  See  Verbascum 
nigrum. 

Tapsus  barbatus.  See  Verbascum.' 

Tar.  See  J’inus  sylvestris. 

Tar,  Jtarbadoes.  See  Petroleum. 

Tar-wateu.  A  once  celebrated  remedy, 
but  now  neglected  more  than  it  deserves.  It  is 
made  by  infusing  tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from 
time  to  time,  and,  lastly,  pouring  off  the  clear 
liquor,  now  impregnated  with  the  colour  and 
virtues  of  the  tar.  It  is  drunk  in  many  chronic 
affections,  particularly  of  the  lungs. 

TARANTI'SMUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  The  dis¬ 
ease  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  tarentula.  See 
Tarcntula. 

Tarantula.  See  Tarcntula. 

TARA'XACUM.  (uni,  i.  n. ;  from  ra- 
paccra,  to  alter  or  change  :  so  called  because  it 
is  said  to  alter  the  state  of  the  blood.)  See 
Leoiitodon. 

Tara'xis.  (From  rapaaaa,  to  disturb.) 
A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Sec  Ophthal¬ 
mitis. 

Tarchon  sylvestris.  See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Tare.  See  Ervum. 

TAltE'NTULA.  (a,  as.  f. ;  from  ’Parent  nm^ 
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,10W  Taranta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
the  animal  abounds.  Such  is  the  derivation 
generally  given  ;  but  it  appears  more  probable, 
that  the  word  is  from  terrantola,  a  name  given 
by  the  Italians  to  the  sle/lio  of  the  Romans,  a 
reptile,  to  whose  bite  credulity  ascribed  the  most 
extraordinary  consequences,  and  which  being 
afterwards  confounded  with  the  large  spider  in 
question,  the  same  wonderful  properties  were 
transferred  to  the  latter.)  An  animal  of  the 
class  Arachnida,  and  order  Pulmonala.  The 
tarentula  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  .Europe,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  European  spiders. 
Wonderful  stories  have  been  told  of  the  effects 
of  its  bite,  which  was  said  to  produce  a  state  of 
melancholy  and  stupor,  attended  with  an  extreme 
sensibility  to  music,  and  susceptible  of  relief 
only  by  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  orother 
insti  ument,  till  the  patient  fell  down  quite  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  affection  was  called  tarantism, 
and  once  prevailed  in  Italy  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  constitute  an  epidemic  mania,  which,  like 
St.  \  it  us  dance,  seems  to  have  originated  in 
morbid  imagination,  and  to  have  been  kept  up 
by  quackery.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  tarantism,  see  Hecker,  on  the  epidemics  of 
the  middle  ages,  lately  translated  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington.  Die  real  effects  of  the  bite  of  the 
tarentula,  as  ascertained  by  modern  experiment, 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  scorpion. 

Target-shaped.  See  Peltatus. 

Tarsi  extensor  minor.  See  Plantains. 

1  A'RSUS.  (us.  i.  m.  Tapcros.)  1.  The 
instep,  or  that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  between 
the  leg  and  metatarsus :  it  is  composed  of  seven 
bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  os  navicu- 
lare>  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cuneiformia. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

TARTAR.  ( Tartarum ,  i.  n. ;  from  rap- 
rapos,  infernal:  because  it  is  the  sediment  or 
dregs.)  1.  The  concretion  which  fixes  to  the 
inside  of  hogsheads  containing  wine.  It  is 
alloyed  with  much  extractive  and  colouring 
matter,  and  in  this  impure  or  compounded  state 
is  called  argal.  It  is  either  red  or  white,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  colour.  It  is  purified  by  decoction 
wiih  argillaceous  earths,  by  boiling  its  solution 
with  of  pipe-clay,  and  subsequent  crystallis¬ 
ation.  By  this  means  it  becomes  perfectly 
white,  and  shoots  out  crystals,  consisting  of  its 
peculiar  acid  called  acid  of  tartar,  imperfectly 
saturated  with  potash  ;  it  is  therefore  a  super  or 
bitartrate  of  that  alkali  which,  111100  powdered, 
is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops.  See  Potassce 
supertartras. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  offici¬ 
nal  preparations  containing  the  acid  of  tartar, 
but,  in  consequence  of  recent  changes  in  the 
chemical  nomenclature,  superseded  by  appella¬ 
tions  more  expressive  of  the  respective  composi¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  human  teeth  are  occasionally,  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  even  before,  and  espe- 

1  chilly  in  advanced  life,  incrusted  with  an  eartliy- 
hke  substance,  which  is  called  tartar.  It  is 
deposited  on  them  from  the  saliva,  of  which  it  is 
laid  to  be  a  constituent.  Berzelius  says,  that 

'•when  tartar  first  settles  on  the  teeth,  it  is  mere' 
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hardened  mucus;  and  that,  during  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  mucus,  phosphate  of  lime  is  traced 
on  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which  in  some  cases 
increases  to  a  great  thickness,  which,  when 
analysed,  is  found  to  contain  about  one  fifth  of 
its  weight  of  mucus.  Rubbing  the  gums  with 
earthy  dentrifices  is  the  best  prophylactic  against 
this  unnatural  condition;  but  rubbing  alone  is 
sufficient,  if  regularly  resorted  to. 

Tartar,  cream  of.  The  popular  name  of 
the  pulverised  supertartrate  of  potash.  See 
Potassce  bilartras. 

Tartar,  emetic.  See  Anlimonium  tartar, 
izatum. 

1  artar,  oil  of.  See  Potassce  carbonatis  liquor. 
Tartar,  regenerated.  See  Potassce  acclas. 

1  artar,  salt  of.  See  Potassce  carbonas. 

'1  artar,  soluble.  See  Potassce  tartras. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  The  Pyrotartaric  acid. 
Tartar,  vitriolated.  See  Potassce  sulphas. 
TARTA'RIC.  (Tartaricus;  from  tartar.) 
Appertaining  to  tartar. 

Tartaric  acid.  Aciduni  tartaricura  ;  called 
also,  Sal  essentiale  tartari,  and  Acidum  tartari 
essentiale,  and  tartareous  acid.  The  casks  in 
which  some  kinds  of  wine  are  kept  become  in- 
crusted  with  a  hard  substance,  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  otherwise  im¬ 
pure,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  argal,  or  tartar,  and  distinguished  into  red 
and  white  according  to  its  colour.  See  Tartar. 
This  being  purified  by  solution,  filtration,  and 
crystallisation,  was  termed  cream,  or  crystals  of 
tartar.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  it 
consisted  of  a  peculiar  acid  combined  with 
potash  ;  and  the  supposition  that  it  was  formed 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine,  was  dis¬ 
proved  by  Boerhaave,  Newman,  and  others,  who 
showed  that  it  existed  ready  formed  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  It  has  likewise  been  found  in  other 
fruits,  particularly  before  they  are  too  ripe  •  and 
the  tamarind,  sumach,  balm,  carduus  bene- 
dictus,  and  the  roots  of  rest-harrow,  germander, 
and  sage.  The  separation  of  tartaric  acid  from 
tins  acidulous  salt,  is  the  first  discovery  of 
oeheele  that  is  known.  He  saturated  the  super¬ 
fluous  acid  by  adding  chalk  to  a  solution  of  the 
supertartrate  in  boiling  water  as  long  as  any 
effervescence  ensued,  and  expelled  the  acid  from 
the  precipitated  tartrate  of  lime  by  means  of 
the  sulphuric.  Or  four  parts  of  tartar  may  be 
boiled  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  of  water,  'and 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  added  gradually.  By 
continuing  the  boiling  the  sulphate  of  potash 
will  fall  down.  When  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
one  half,  it  is  to  be  filtered  ;  and  if  any  more 
sulphate  be  deposited  by  continuing  the  boilino- 
the  filtering  must  be  repeated.  When  no  more 
is  thrown  down,  the  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup  ;  and  thus  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
tartar  employed,  will  be  obtained.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  given  by  Dr.  Ure  as  the  best  formula  for 
procuring  tartaric  acid:  — Take  of  the  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  two  pounds  and  a  half-  three 
gallons  of  boiling  hot-water  ;  one  pound  of  pre¬ 
pared  chalk  ;  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Boil  the  cream  of  tartar  in  two  gallons  of  the 
ivater,  and  gradually  throw  in  the  chalk,  until 
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all  effervescence  ceases :  set  the  liquor  aside  that 
the  tartrate  of  lime  may  subside ;  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  wash  the  tartrate  of  lime  repeatedly 
with  distilled  water  until  it  is  tasteless.  Then  j 
pour  on  it  the  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  the 
remaining  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the 
whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it 
well  now  and  then.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  eva¬ 
porate  in  a  water-bath  until  crystals  form.  The 
virtues  of  this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant, 
and  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy, 
and  haemorrhage. 

The  tartaric  acid  may  be  procured  in  needle¬ 
like  or  laminated  crystals,  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  it.  Its  taste  is  very  acid  and  agree¬ 
able,  so  that  it  may  supply  the  place  of  lemon- 
juice.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Burnt  in 
an  open  fire,  it  leaves  a  coaly  residuum;  in 
close  vessels  it  gives  out  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas.  By  distilling  nitric 
acid  off  the  crystals,  they  may  be  converted  into 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  nitric  acid  passes  to  the 
state  of  nitrous. 

This  acid  combines  with  alkaline,  earthy,  and 
metallic  bases,  and  form  tartrates,  all  of  which 
have  been  examined  by  chemists. 

The  tartrates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
are  not  only  susceptible  of  combining  together, 
but  also  with  the  other  tartrates,  so  as  to  form 
double  or  triple  salts. 

Tartrate  of  potash  was  formerly  called  solu¬ 
ble  tartar,  because  much  more  so  than  the  super¬ 
tartrate.  See  Potassce  tartras. 

The  supertartrate  of  potash  is  much  used  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  several  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  See  Potassce  su- 
pertartras. 

Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre,  and 
projected  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  detonates, 
and  forms  the  while  flux-,  treated  in  the  same 
way  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre,  it  forms  the 
black  flux;  and  simply  mixed  with  nitre  in 
various  proportions,  it  is  called  raw  flux.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  dyeing,  in  hat-making,  in  gild¬ 
ing,  and  in  other  arts. 

By  saturating  the  superfluous  acid  in  the 
supertartrate  with  soda,  a  triple  salt  is  formed 
which  crystallises  in  larger  regular  prisms  of 
eight  nearly  equal  sides.  See  Soda  tartarizata. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  is  much  less  soluble  than 
this  triple  salt,  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles 
or  thin  plates. 

The  tartrate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  soluble, 
bitter  salt,  and  crystallises  easily. 

Ta'rtarine.  The  name  given  by  Kirwan 
to  the  vegetable  alkali. 

Tartarum.  See  Tartar. 

Tartarum  emeticum.  See  Antimonium  tar¬ 
tarizatum. 

Tartarum  regeneratum.  See  Potassce  acetas. 

Tartarum  solubile.  See  Potassce  tartras. 

Tartarus  ammonicc.  See  Tartras  am  moo  ice. 

Tartarus  chabjbeatus.  See  Ferri  potass, o- 
tartras. 

TA'RTRAS.  (as,  at  is.  t.)  A  tartrate,  or 
salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  tartaric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base  ;  as  tartrate  of  soda,  pot¬ 
ash,  Sic.  .  ■ 

Those  used  in  medicine  are, 
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1.  The  tartrate  of  ammonia. 
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-  potash. 

A 

5  - 

■  ■“  potash  and  soila. 

6.  - 

- soda. 

7.  The  supertartrate  of  potash. 

Tartras  ammonite.  Tartrate  of  ammonia; 
called  also  Alkali  volatile  tartarizatum,  by  Berg¬ 
man  ;  and  Sal  amino, dacum  tartareum,  and 
Tartarus  ammonicc.  A  salt  composed  of  tar¬ 
taric  acid  and  ammonia.  Its  virtues  are  dia¬ 
phoretic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent.  It  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  fevers,  atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh, 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  pains,  hysteric  spasms, 
&c. 

Tartras  potassce.  See  Potassce  tartras. 

Tartras  roTASs^E  aciihjlus.  Acidulated 
tartrate  of  potash.  See  Potassce  bilartras. 

Tartras  potassce  acidui.us  ferratus.  An 
old  name  of  the  Ferri  potassio-tartr as  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  formerly  called 
also  Tartarus  chalj/beatus,  Mars  solubilis,  and 
Ferrum  polabile.  Its  virtues  are  astringent.  It 
used  to  be  employed  externally,  in  the  form  of 
fomentations  or  bath,  in  contusions,  distortions, 
and  luxations.  See  Ferri potassio-tartras. 

Tartras  potassce  acidulus  stibiatus.  See  Anti- 
monium  tartarizatum. 

Tartras  sodee.  See  Sodcc  potassio-tartras. 

TASTE.  Gustus.  Savours  are  only  the 
impression  of  certain  bodies  upon  the  organ  of 
taste.  Bodies  which  produce  it  are  called  sapid. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  degree  of 
sapidity  of  a  body  could  be  determined  by  that 
of  its  solubility  ;  but  certain  bodies,  which  are 
insoluble,  have  a  very  strong  taste,  whilst  other 
bodies  very  soluble  have  scarcely  any.  The 
sapidity  appears  to  bear  relation  to  the  chemical 
nature  of  bodies,  and  to  the  peculiar  effects 
which  they  produce  upon  the  animal  economy. 

Tastes  are  very  numerous,  and  very  variable. 
There  have  been  numerous  endeavours  made  to 
class  them,  though  without  complete  success: 
they  are  better  understood,  however,  than  the 
odours,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  impressions  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  sense  of  taste  being  less  fugitive 
than  those  received  by  the  smell.  Thus  we  are 
sufficiently  understood  when  we  speak  of  a 
body  having  a  taste  that  is  hitter,  acid,  sour, 
sweat,  Sic. 

There  is  a  distinction  of  taste  which  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  established,  it  being  founded  on  the 
organisation :  that  of  agreeable  and  disagree¬ 
able.  Animals  establish  it  instinctively.  This 
is  the  most  important  distinction;  for  those 
things  which  have  an  agreeable  taste  are  gene¬ 
rally  useful  for  nutrition,  while  those  whose 
savour  is  disagreeable  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hurtful. 

Apparatus  <fl  Taste.  —  The  tongue  is  the 
principal  organ  of  taste  :  however,  the  lips,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the 
teeth,  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  the  pharynx, 
(esophagus,  and  even  the  stomach,  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  receiving  impressions  by  the  contact  ot 
sapid  bodies. 

The  salivary  glands,  of  which  the  excretory 
ducts  open  into  the  mouth;  the  follicles,  which 
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pour  into  it  the  munis  which  they  secrete,  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  forming  the  taste.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  mucous  follicles,  that  the 
superior  surface  of  the  tongue  presents,  and 
which  form  upon  it  fungous  papilla:,  there  are 
also  little  inequalities  seen,  one  sort  of  which, 
very  numerous,  are  called  villous  papilla: ;  the 
others,  less  numerous,  and  disposed  in  two  rows 
on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  are  called  conical 
papilla:. 

All  the  nerves  with  which  those  parts  are 
provided  that  are  intended  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  sapid  bodies  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  apparatus  of  taste.  Thus  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerves,  many  branches  of  the 
superior,  amongst  which  it  is  necessary  to  no¬ 
tice  the  threads  which  proceed  from  the  spheno¬ 
palatine  ganglion,  particularly  the  naso-palatine 
nerve  of  Scarpa,  the  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair, 
glosso-pharyngeus,  appear  to  be  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  taste. 

The  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  is  that 
which  anatomists  consider  the  principal  nerve 
of  taste,  and,  as  a  reason,  they  say  that  its 
threads  are  continued  into  the  villous  and  conical 
papilla:  of  the  tongue. 

Mechanism  of  Taste _ For  the  full  exercise 

of  taste,  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
the  organs  of  it  must  be  perfectly  uninjured  ;  it 
must  be  covered  with  mucous  fluid,  and  the 
saliva  must  flow  freely  in  the  mouth.  When 
the  mouth  becomes  dry,  the  powers  of  taste 
cannot  be  excited. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  these  liquids  undergo 
no  change :  for  if  the  mucus  become  thick, 
yellow,  and  the  saliva  acid,  bitter,  &c.,  the  taste 
will  be  exerted  but  very  imperfectly. 

Some  authors  have  assured  us  that  the  pa¬ 
pilla:  of  the  tongue  become  really  erect  during 
the  time  that  the  taste  is  exerted.  This  asser¬ 
tion  1  believe  to  be  entirely  without  found¬ 
ation. 

It  is  quite  enough  that  a  body  be  in  contact 
with  the  organs  of  taste,  for  us  to  appreciate  its 
savour  immediately  ;  but  if  it  is  solid,  in  most 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  in  the  saliva  to 
be  tasted  :  this  condition  is  not  necessary  for 
liquids  and  gases. 

■There  appears  to  be  a  certain  chemical  action 
of  sapid  bodies  upon  the  epidermis  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth :  it  is  seen 
evidently,  at  least  in  some,  as  vinegar,  the  mi¬ 
neral  acids,  a  great  number  of  salts,  Sec.  In 
these  different  cases,  the  colour  of  the  epidermis 
is  changed,  and  becomes  white,  yellow,  &c. 

By  the  same  causes,  like  effects  are  produced 
upon  dead  bodies.  Perhaps  to  this  sort  of 
combination  may  be  attributed  the  different 
kinds  of  impressions  made  by  sapid  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  variable  duration  of  those  impres¬ 
sions. 

Hitherto  no  one  has  accounted  for  the  faculty 
possessed  by  the  teeth,  of  being  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  certain  sapid  bodies.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Miel,  a  distinguished  dentist 
ol  Paris,  this  effect  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
imbibition.  I  he  researches  of  Miel  prove  that 
the  teeth  imbibe  very  quickly  liquids  witli 
which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  Different  I 
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parfs  of  the  mouth  appear  to  possess  different 
degrees  of  sensibility  for  sapid  bodies  :  for  they 
act  sometimes  on  the  tongue,  on  the  gums,  and 
on  the  teeth  j  at  other  times  they  have  an  exclu¬ 
sive  action  on  the  palate,  on  the  pharynx,  & c. 
Some  bodies  leave  their  taste  a  long  time  in  the 
mouth  :  these  are  particularly  the  aromatic 
bodies.  This  afer-taste  is  sometimes  felt  in  the 
whole  mouth,  sometimes  only  in  one  part  of  it. 
Bitter  bodies,  for  example,  leave  an  impression 
in  the  pharynx  ;  acids  upon  the  lips  and  teeth  : 
peppermint  leaves  an  impression  which  exists 
both  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Tastes,  to  be  completely  known,  ought  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  mouth:  when  they 
traverse  it  rapidly,  they  leave  scarcely  any  im¬ 
pression.  For  tiiis  reason,  we  swallow  quickly 
those  bodies  which  are  disagreeable  to  us ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  allow  those  that  have  an  agree¬ 
able  savour  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  mouth. 

M  hen  we  taste  a  body  which  has  a  very 
strong  and  pertinacious  taste,  such  as  a  vege¬ 
table  acid,  we  become  insensible  to  others  which 
are  feeble.  This  observation  has  been  found 
valuable  in  medicine,  in  administering  disagree- 
able  drugs  to  the  sick.  We  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  a  number  of  tastes  at  the  same  time, 
as  also  their  different  degrees  of  intensity  :  this 
is  used  by  chemists,  tasters  of  wine,  &e.  By 
this  means  we  arrive,  sometimes,  at  a  tolerably 
exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
bodies  ;  but  such  delicacy  of  taste  is  not  ac¬ 
quired  until  after  long  practice. 

Is  the  lingual  nerve  that  which  is  essential  to 
taste?  Nothing  is  known  which  can  make  us 
attribute  this  property  entirely  to  it. 

The  choice  oi  food  depends  entirely  on  the 
taste :  joined  to  smell,  it  enables  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  substances  that  are  hurtful,  and 
those  that  are  useful.  It  is  this  sense  which 
gives  us  the  most  correct  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  chemical  bodies.  —  Magendie. 

-f  A  XIS.  (From  tkottuj,  to  put  in  order.) 

An  operation,  by  which  those  parts  which  have 
quitted  their  natural  situation  are  replaced  by 
the  hand  without  the  assistance  of  instruments ; 
as  in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 

Tea.  See  Then. 

TEAR.  Lachnjrna.  The  limpid  fluid  se¬ 
creted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flowing  on 
the  surface  of  the  eyes.  See  Lachrymal  ap¬ 
paratus. 

The  tears  have  mixed  with  them  an  arterious 
roscid  vapour,  which  exhales  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  external  of  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  into  the  eye.  Perhaps  the  aqueous 
humour  also  transudes  through  the  pores  of  the 
cornea  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  A  certain 
part  of  this  aqueous  fluid  is  dissipated  in  the 
air ;  but  the  greatest  part,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  its  office,  is  propelled  by  the  orbicular 
muscle,  which  so  closely  constringes  the  eyelid 
to  the  bail  of  the  eye,  as  to  leave  no  space  be¬ 
tween,  unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the 
tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection  the 
tears  are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia;  from  thence  they  are  propelled 
through  the  lachrymal  canals,  into  the  lachryl 
mal  sac,  and  flow  through  the  ductus  nasaiis 
4  M  4 
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into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  under  the  inferior  1 
concha  nasalis.  The  lachrymal  sac  appears  to  j 
be  formed  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  mus-  , 
cular  fibres  ;  and  its  three  orifices  furnished  i 
with  small  sphincters,  as  the  spasmodic  con-  j 
striction  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  proves,  if 
examined  with  a  probe. 

The  tears  have  no  smell,  but  a  saltish  taste, 
as  people  who  cry  perceive.  They  are  of  a 
transparent  colour  and  aqueous  consistence. 

The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and 
eyelids  ;  but  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind  of  sti¬ 
mulus  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  so  great 
is  the  quantity  of  tears  secreted,  that  the  puncta 
lachrymalia  are  unable  to  absorb  them.  Thus  the 
greatest  part  runs  down  from  the  internal  angle 
of  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and  copious 
drops,  upon  the  cheeks.  A  great  quantity  also 
descends,  through  the  lachrymal  passages,  into 
the  nostrils :  hence  those  who  cry  have  an  in¬ 
creased  discharge  from  the  nose. 

Use  of  the  Tears.  —  1.  They  continually 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  to 
prevent  the  pellucid  cornea  from  drying  and 
becoming  opake,  or  the  eye  from  concreting,  with 
the  eyelids.  2.  They  prevent  that  pain  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  the  friction  of  the 
eyelids  against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  con¬ 
tinually  winking.  3.  They  wash  and  clean 
away  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any  thing 
acrid  that  has  fallen  into  the  eye.  4.  Crying 
unloads  the  head  of  congestions. 

TE'CTUS.  Covered:  applied  as  opposed 
to  nudus,  or  naked ;  as  to  the  seeds  of  the  an- 
giospermous  plants. 

TEETH.  {Dens,  a  tooth;  quasi  etlens,  from 
cdo,  to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed  in  the  alveoli 
of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.  In  early  infancy, 
Nature  designs  us  for  the  softest  aliment,  so 
that  the  gums  alone  arc  then  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  manducation  ;  but,  as  we  advance 
in  life,  and  require  a  different  food,  she  wisely 
provides  us  with  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest 
and  whitest  of  our  bones,  and  at  full  maturity, 
we  usually  find  thirty-two  in  both  jaws  ;  viz. 
sixteen  above,  and  as  many  below.  Their 
number  varies  indeed  in  different  subjects;  but 
it  is  seldom  seen  to  exceed  thirty-two,  and  it 
will  very  rarely  be  found  to  be  less  than 
twenty-eight. 

Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
viz.  its  body,  or  that  part  which  appears  above 
the  gums;  and  its  fangs  or  root,  which  is  fixed 
into  the  socket.  The  boundary  between  these 
two,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  where  there 
is  usually  a  small  circular  depression,  is  called 
the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes  ;  but, 
before  each  of  these  is  treated  of  in  particular, 
it  will  be  right  to  say  something  of  their  general 
structure. 

Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or 
enamel,  and  its  internal  bony  substances.  1  he 
enamel,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vitre¬ 
ous  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard  and  com¬ 
pact  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  peculiar 
to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only  upon  the  body 
of  the  tooth,  covering  the  outside  of  the  bony 
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or  internal  substance.  When  broken  it  appears 
fibrous  or  striated  ;  and  all  the  stria:  are  directed 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the 
tooth.  This  enamel  is  thickest  on  the  grinding 
surface,  and  on  the  cutting  edges  or  points  of 
the  teeth,  becoming  gradually  thinner  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  neck,  where  it  terminates  insen¬ 
sibly.  Some  writers  have  described  it  as  beintr 
vascular,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  injection 
will  ever  reach  this  substance  ;  that  it  receives 
no  tinge  from  madder ;  and  that  it  affords  no 
appearance  of  a  circulation  of  fluids.  The 
bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles  other  bones  in 
its  structure,  but  is  much  harder  than  the  most 
compact  part  of  bones  in  general.  It  com¬ 
poses  the  inner  part  of  the  body  and  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  This  part 
of  a  tooth  when  completely  formed,  does  not, 
like  the  other  bones,  receive  a  tinge  from  mad¬ 
der,  nor  do  the  minutest  injections  penetrate 
into  its  substance,  although  many  writers  have 
asserted  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  deny  its  being  vascular, 
although  he  is  aware  that  the  teeth,  like  other 
bones,  are  liable,  to  swellings,  and  that  they  are 
found  anchylosed  with  their  sockets.  He  sup¬ 
poses,  however,  that  both  these  may  be  original 
formations;  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  their  not  being  vascular,  he  reasons  from  the 
analogy  between  them  and  other  bones.  He 
observes,  for  instance,  that,  in  a  young  animal 
that  has  been  fed  with  madder,  the  parts  of  the 
teeth  which  were  formed  before  it  was  put  on 
madder  diet  will  appear  of  their  natural  co¬ 
lour,  but  that  such  parts  as  were  formed  while 
the  animal  was  taking  the  madder  will  be  of  a 
red  colour :  whereas,  in  other  bones,  the  hardest 
parts  are  susceptible  of  the  dye,  though  more 
slowly  than  the  parts  which  are  growing. 
Again  he  tells  us,  that  if  you  leave  off  feeding 
the  animal  with  madder  a  considerable  time 
before  you  kill  it,  you  will  find  the  above  ap¬ 
pearances  still  subsisting,  with  this  addition, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were 
formed  after  leaving  off  the  madder  will  be 
white.  This  experiment  proves,  that  a  tooth 
once  tinged  does  not  lose  its  colour;  whereas 
other  bones  do  (though  very  slowly)  return 
again  to  their  natural  appearance  :  and,  as  the 
dye  in  this  case  must  be  taken  into  the  habit  by 
absorbents,  lie  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  teeth 
are  without  absorbents  as  well  as  other  vessels. 
These  arguments  are  very  ingenious,  lmt  they 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  facts  ad- 
j  duced  by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  of  a  different 
explanation  from  that  which  he  has  given  them; 

|  and,  when  other  facts  are  added  relative  to  the 
same  subject,  it  w  ill  appear  that  this  bony  part 
I  of  a  tooth  has  a  circulation  through  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  even  lymphatics,  although,  from  the 
j  hardness  of  its  structure,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
j  monstrate  its  vessels.  The  facts  which  may  be 
adduced  are,  1st,  We  find  that  a  tooth  recently 
drawn  and  transplanted  into  another  socket,  be¬ 
comes  as  firmly  fixed,  after  a  certain  time,  and 
i  preserves  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
set ;  whereas  a  tooth  that  has  been  long  drawn 
I  before  it  is  transplanted,  will  never  become 
i  fixed.  Mr,  Hunter,  indeed,  i»  aware  of  this 
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objection,  and  refers  the  success  of  the  trans¬ 
plantation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  living 
principle  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  which,  lie 
thinks,  may  exist  independent  of  a  circulation. 
Lut  however  applicable  such  a  doctrine  may 
be  to  zoophytes,  it  is  suspected  that  it  will  not 
hold  good  in  man,  and  others  of  the  more  per¬ 
fect  animals :  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  doubt  but  that,  in  the  case  of  a  transplanted 
tooth,  there  is  a  real  union  bv  vessels.  2dly, 
The  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooth,  which’ 
in  many  instances,  are  known  to  be  the  effects 
ot  disease,  and  which  are  analogous  to  the 
swelling  of  other  bones,  are  a  clear  proof  of  a 
similarity  of  structure,  especially  as  we  find 
them  invested  with  a  periosteum. '  Sdly,  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  though  as  yet  perhaps  not  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that,  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nahs,  the  teeth  become  of  a  milky  whiteness, 
and  in  some  degree  transparent.  Does  not 
this  prove  them  to  have  absorbents? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which,  begin¬ 
ning  by  a  small  opening  at  the  point  of°the 
tang,  becomes  larger,  and  terminates  in  the 
body  of  the  tooth.  This  cavity  is  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  pass  through 
the  small  hole  in  the  root.  In  old  people  this 
hole  sometimes  closes,  and  the  tooth  becomes 
then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  periosteum  from 
their  fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  sockets, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  gums.  This  mem¬ 
brane  seems  to  be  common  to  the  tooth  which 
it  encloses,  and  to  the  sockets  which  it  lines. 
Ihe  teeth  are  likewise  secured  in  their  sockets 
by  a  red  substance  called  the  gums,  which  every 
where  covers  the  alveolar  processes,  and  has  as 
many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth.  The 
gums  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  like  cartilaginous  hardness  and  elasticity, 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  much  sensibility.  The 
gums  of  infants,  which  perform  the  offices  of 
teeth,  have  a  hard  ridge  extending  through  their 
whole  length;  but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost 
their  teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The  three 
classes  into  which  the  teeth  are  commonly  di¬ 
vided  are,  incisures,  canini,  and  molares,  or 
grinders. 

The  incisorcs  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  each  jaw  :  they  derive  their  name  from 
their  use  in  dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in 
the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and  have  each  of  them 
two  surfaces  which  meet  in  a  sharp  edge.  Of 
these  surfaces,  the  anterior  one  is  convex,  and 
the  posterior  one  somewhat  concave.  In  the  j 
upper  jaw  they  are  usually  broader  and  thicker,  j 
especially  the  two  middle  ones,  than  those  of  I 
the  under  jaw,  over  which  they  generally  fall  ! 
by  being  placed  a  little  obliquely. 

Die  canini,  or  cuspidati,  are  the  longest  of  all  ' 
the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from°their  re-  ' 
semblance  to  a  dog’s  tusk.  There  is  one  of 
these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incisores,  so  that  | 
there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  Their  fangs  differ  ; 
from  those  of  the  incisorcs  only  in  being  much 
larger,  and  their  shape  may  be  easily  described 
to  be  that  of  an  incisor  with  its  edge  worn  off 
so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow  point  instead  of  a  thin  , 
'edge.  The  canini  not  being  calculated  for  di. 
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viding  like  the  incisorcs,  or  for  grinding,  seem 
to  be  intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances. 
Mr.  Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that  we 
may  trace  in  them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situ¬ 
ation,  and  use,  from  the  most  imperfect  carni¬ 
vorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  human 
species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
carnivorous.  J 

The  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are 
ten  m  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because  from 
then-size  and  figure  they  are  calculated  for 
grinding  the  food.  The  canini  and  incisorcs 
have  only  one  fang,  but  the  three  last  grinders 
in  the  under  jaw  have  constantly  two  fangs,  and 
the  same  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  three  fano-s. 
Sometimes  these  fangs  arc  divided  into  two 
points  near  their  base,  and  each  of  these  points 
has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  considered  as  a 
distinct  fang.  The  grinders  likewise  differ 
ironi  each  other  in  their  appearance.  The  two 
hist  on  each  side,  which  Mr.  Hunter  appears 
to  have  distinguished  very  properly  by  the  name 
of  bicuspides,  seem  to  be  a  middle  nature  be¬ 
tween  the  incisorcs  and  grinders;  they  have  in 
general  only  one  root,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth 
terminates  m  two  points,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  highest,  so  that  the  tooth  has  in  some 
measure  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  canini. 
Die  two  grinders  beyond  these,  on  each  <dde 
are  much  larger.  Their  body  forms  almost  a 
square  with  rounded  angles;  and  their  grinding 
surface  has  commonly  five  points  or  proti.be,- 
ances,  two  of  which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  tooth.  The  last  grinder 
is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  from 
its  coming  through  the  gums  later  than  the 
rest,  and  sometimes  not  appearing  till  late  in 
life,  .s  called  dens  sapiential.  The  variation  in 
the  number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on  these 
dentes  sapiential 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  in  the  adult,  the  manner  of  their  formation 
and  growth  the  foetus  is  next  to  be  consi¬ 
dered.  We  shall  find  that  the  alveolar  process, 
which  begins  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period 
appears,  about  the  fourth  month,  only  as  a’ 
shallow  longitudinal  groove,  divided  bv  slight 
i urges  into  a  number  of  intermediate  depres- 
smns,  which  are  to  be  the  future  alveoli  or 
sockets.  Diese  depressions  are,  at  first,  filled 
"i  h  sl,:all  Pulpy  substances,  included  in  a  vas 
cular  membrane;  and  these  pulpy  substances 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As  these  ad¬ 
vance  m  their  growth,  the  alveolar  processes 
become  gradually  more  completely  formed 
Die  surface  of  the  pulp  first  begins  to  harden  • 
the  ossification,  proceeding  from  one  or  more 
points,  according  to  the  kind  of  tooth  that  is  to 
be  formed.  'Thus,  in  the  incisorcs  and  canini 
it  begins  from  one  point;  in  the  bicuspides’ 
from  two  points,  corresponding  with  the  future 
shape  of  those  teeth;  and  in  the  molares  from 
four  or  live  points.  As  the  ossification  advances 
the  whole  of  the  pulp  is  gradually  covered  with’ 
bone,  excepting  its  under  surface,  and  then  the 
tang  begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  th-  form 
ation  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  begins  to  be 
encrusted  with  its  enamel;  but  in  what  manner 
this  is  deposited  we  are,  «a  yet,  unable  to  tx. 
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plain.  Perhaps  the  vascular  membrane  which 
encloses  the  pulp  may  serve  to  secrete  it.  It 
gradually  crystallises  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in  thick¬ 
ness,  especially  at  the  points  and  basis  of  the 
tooth,  till  some  time  before  the  tooth  begins  to 
pass  through  the  gum  ;  and  when  this  happens, 
the  enamel  seems  to  be  as  hard  as  it  is  after¬ 
wards,  so  that  the  air  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  least  effect  in  hardening  it,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed.  While  the  enamel  is  thus 
forming,  the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradually 
lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form  the 
fanir.  In  those  teeth  which  are  to  have  more 
than  one  fang,  the  ossification  begins  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  pulp  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  incisores, 
the  canini,  and  two  molares  on  each  side,  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws, 
which  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  man- 
duration  early  in  life.  As  the  fangs  of  the 
teeth  are  formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradually 
pushed  upwards,  till  at  length,  about  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  the  incisores, 
which  are  the  first  formed,  begin  to  pass  through 
the  gum.  The  first  that  appears  is  generally  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  canini  and  molares  not 
being  formed  so  soon  as  the  incisores,  do  not 
appear  till  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth 
month.  Sometimes  one  of  the  canini,  but  more 
frequently  one  of  the  molares,  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exposed, 
during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritate 
it,  and  excite  pain  and  inflammation.  The 
effect  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the  gum  wastes, 
and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at  this  part,  till 
at  length  the  tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  we  may,  with  great  propriety,  assist 
nature  by  cutting  the  gum.  These  twenty  teeth 
are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they 
are  all  shed  between  the  age  of  seven  and  four¬ 
teen,  and  are  supplied  by  others  of  a  firmer 
texture  with  large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they 
become  affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old 
a<re,  and  are,  therefore,  called  the  permanent  or 
adult  teeth.  The  rudiments  of  these  adult 
teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at  different  periods. 
The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor,  and  of  the 
first  adult  grinder,  may  be  perceived  in  a  foetus 
of  seven  or  eight  months,  and  the  ossification 
begins  in  them  about  six  months  after  birth. 
Soon  after  birth  the  second  incisor,  and  canine 
tooth  on  each  side,  begin  to  be  formed.  About 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  first  bicuspis,  and 
about  the  seventh  the  second  bicuspis  begins  to 
ossify.  These  bicuspides  are  destined  to  replace 
the  temporary  grinders.  All  these  permanent 
teeth  are  formed  in  a  distinct  set  of  alveoli  ;  so 
that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one  tooth  under 
another  in  the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost 
tooth  is  gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly 
imagined  ;  but  the  temporary  teeth,  and  those 
which  are  to  succeed  them,  being  placed  in 
separate  alveoli,  the  upper  sockets  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  as  the  under  ones  increase  in  size,  till  at 
length  the  teeth  they  contain,  having  no  longer 
any  support,  consequently  fall  out.  But, 
besides  these  twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the 


temporary  ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be 
added,  to  make  up  the  number  thirty-two. 
These  twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  this 
addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth 
grow,  so  that  they  appear  as  completely  filled 
with  twenty  teeth  as  they  are  afterwards  with 
thirty-two.  Hence,  in  children,  the  face  is 
flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults.  The  first 
adult  grinder  usually  passes  through  the  gum 
about  the  twelfth  year;  the  second,  which  begins 
to  be  formed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  cuts 
the  gum  about  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth ; 
and  the  third,  or  dens  sapientia;,  which  begins 
to  be  formed  about  the  twelfth  year,  passes 
through  the  gum  between  the  age  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  The  dentes  sapientia;  have,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty, 
and  even  eighty  years  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  do  not  appear  at  all.  Sometimes,  like¬ 
wise,  it  happens  that  a  third  set  of  teeth  appear 
about  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy.  Diemerbroek 
tells  us  that  he  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
had  a  fresh  canine  tooth,  in  the  place  of  one  he 
had  lost  several  years  before.  M.  Du  Fay  saw 
two  incisores  and  two  canini  cut  the  gum  in  a 
man  aged  eighty-four.  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen 
two  fore-teeth  shoot  up  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  very 
old  person  ;  and  an  account  was  lately  published 
of  a  man  who  had  a  complete  set  of  teeth  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  The  circumstance 
is  curious;  and,  from  the  time  of  life  at  which 
it  takes  place,  and  the  return  of  the  catamenia, 
which  sometimes  happens  to  women  at  the  same 
age,  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  supposed,  that 
there  is  some  effort  in  nature  to  renew  the  body 
at  that  period. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 
Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  affected  as  to 
occasion  them  to  fall  out,  and  the  teeth  them¬ 
selves  are  frequently  rendered  carious  by  causes 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  The  disease  usually  begins  on  that 
side  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to  pressure, 
and  gradually  advances  till  an  opening  is  made 
into  the  cavity :  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed, 
the  tooth  becomes  liable  to  considerable  pain, 
from  the  air  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve. 
Besides  these  accidental  means  by  which  the 
teeth  are  occasionally  affected,  old  age  seldom 
fails  to  bring  with  it  sure  and  natural  causes  for 
their  removal.  The  alveoli  fill  up,  and  the 
teeth  consequently  fall  out.  The  gums  then  no 
longer  meet  in  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  the 
chin  projects  forwards,  and  the  face  being 
rendered  much  shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy 
appears  considerably  altered.  Having  thus  de¬ 
scribed  the  formation,  structure,  growth,  and 
decay  of  the  teeth,  it  remains  to  speak  of  their 
uses,  the  chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  in  mas¬ 
tication.  And  here  we  cannot  help  observing 
the  great  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
teeth,  which  fits  us  for  such  a  variety  of  food, 
and  which,  when  compared  with  the  teeth  given 
to  other  animals,  may,  in  some  measure,  enable  us 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  aliment  lor  which 
man  is  intended  by  Nature.  Thus,  in  rumi¬ 
nating  animals,  we  find  incisores  only  in  the 
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lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  molarcs 
for  grinding  it;  in  graminivorous  animals,  we  see 
molares  alone;  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  canine 
teeth  for  catching  at  their  prey,  and  incisores 
and  molares  for  cutting  and  dividing  it.  But, 
as  man  is  not  designed  to  catch  and  kill  his  prey 
with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini  are 
shaped  differently  from  the  fangs  of  beasts  of 
prey,  in  whom  we  find  them  either  longer  than 
the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisores 
likewise  are  sharper  in  those  animals  than  in 
man.  Nor  are  the  molares  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  similar  to  the  molares  of  carnivorous 
animals;  they  are  flatter  in  man  than  in  these 
animals;  and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewise  find 
them  sharper  at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to 
cut  and  tear  the  food,  and,  by  their  greater 
strength,  capable  of  breaking  the  bones  of 
animals.  From  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
we  may  consider  man  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  these  different  classes;  as  approaching  more 
to  the  carnivorous  than  to  the  herbivorous  tribe 
of  animals  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a 
mixed  aliment,  and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh 
and  upon  vegetables.  Those  philosophers,  there¬ 
fore,  who  would  confine  a  man  wholly  to  vege¬ 
table  food,  do  not  seem  to  have  studied  nature. 
As  the  molares  are  the  last  teeth  that  are  formed, 
so  they  are  usually  the  first  that  fall  out:  this 
would  seem  to  prove  that  we  require  the  same 
kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in  infancy.  Be¬ 
sides  the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  they 
likewise  serve  a  secondary  purpose,  by  assisting 
in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

Teeth,  tartar  of.  See  Tartar. 

Teething.  See  Dentition. 

Teething,  difficult.  See  Dentition,  difficult. 
Tegula  hibernica.  See  Lapis  hibernicus. 

1  E'GUMEN  1  S.  Under  the  term  common 
teguments,  or  integuments,  anatomists  compre¬ 
hend  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adipose 
membrane,  as  being  the  covering  of  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  nails.  See  Cutis. 

TE'LA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  texo,  to  weave.)  A 
web  of  cloth.  The  cellular  membrane  is  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  a  fine  web.  See  Membrana. 
Tela  cellulosa.  See  Membrana. 

1  ele'phium.  [um,  ii.  n.  :  because  it  heals 
old  ulcers ;  such  as  that  with  which  Telephus 
wasafflicted  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Achilles. 
See  Sedurn  telephium. 

TE'LLU  RETTED  HY'DROGEN.  A 
combination  of  tellurium  and  hydron-en.  To 
make  this  compound,  hydrate  of  potash  and 
oxide  of  tellurium  are  ignited  with  charcoal,  and 
the  mixture  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in 
a  retort  connected  with  a  mercurial  pneumatic 
apparatus.  An  elastic  fluid  is  generated,  con¬ 
sisting  of  hydrogen  holding  tellurium  in  solution. 

It  is  possessed  of  very  singular  properties.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  claret-coloured 
solution.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies.  It 
burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  depositing  oxide  of 
tellurium.  Its  smell  is  very  strong  and  peculiar 
not  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
elastic  fluid  was  discovered  by  Sir.  II.  Davy  in 
1809.  ’ 

I  ELL  U'RIC  A  C 1 1 ).  Aciduni  telluricum. 
The  peroxide  of  tellurium,  which  combines 
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with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  acting  the 
part  of  an  acid,  and  producing  a  class  of  "com¬ 
pounds  which  have  been  called  tellurates. 

TELLU'RIUM.  (um,  ii.  ;  from  lellus, 
the  earth.)  I  he  name  given  by  Klaproth  to  a 
metal  extracted  from  several  Transylvanian 
ores.  It  is  of  a  tin-white  colour,  verging  to 
lead-grey,  with  a  high  metallic  lustre,  of  <a  fo¬ 
liated  fracture,  and  very  brittle,  so  as  to  be 
easily  pulverised.  Tellurium  is  oxidised  and 
dissolved  by  the  principal  acids.  It  has  two 
oxides  which  have  acid  properties.  See  Tellu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  Tellurous  acid.  Fused  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sulphur,  in  a  gentle  heat,  it 
forms  a  lead-coloured,  striated  sulphuret.  It 
does  not  easily  amalgamate  with  quicksilver. 

Tellurous  acid.  The  protoxide  of  tellu¬ 
rium,  which,  if  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  the  alkalis,  carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  precipitant. 

TEMPER AME'NTUM.  (um,  i.  n.  • 

from  tempero,  to  mix  together.)  In  the  ancient 
physiology,  the  different  mixture  of  the  four 
cardinal  humours,  and  the  predominance  of  one 
or  the  other,  gave  rise  to  four  distinct  tempera- 
merits,  namely,  the  sanguine,  the  choleric,  the 
phlegmatic,  and  the  melancholic.  The  constitu¬ 
tion^  of  every  individual  was  supposed  to  be 
conformed  to  some  one  of  these  temperaments 
or  to  a  mixture  of  several  of  them.  See  Tem¬ 
perament,  in  the  Supplement. 

TEMPERA1URE.  Temperatura.  A  de- 
fimte  degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  measured  by 
the  thermometer.  Thus,  we  say  a  high  temper¬ 
ature  and  a  low  temperature,  to  denote  a  mani- 
fest  intensity  of  heat  or  cold  ;  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  or  212°  Fahrenheit;  and  a 


range  of  temperature,  to  designate  the  inter 
mediate  points  of  heat  between  two  distant 
terms  of  thermometric  indication. 

Temperature,  morbid.  See  Morbid  temper¬ 
ature,  in  the  Supplement. 

TEMPLE.  ( 'Tempos,  oris,  n.)  The  lateral 
and  flat  parts  of  the  forehead  :  so  called  because 
the  ravages  of  time  are  often  first  perceptible  by 
the  hair  on  the  temples  turning  grey. 

1.E,AI1’OR.AL-  ( Temporalis ;  from  ter n- 
pus.  )  Belonging  to  the  temple. 

Iemporal  artery.  Arteria  temporalis.  A 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on 
the  temple,  and  gives  off  the  frontal  artery. 

Temporal  bone.  Os  temporis.  Two  bones 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  of  a  very 
irregular  figure.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which,  from  the  manner  of 
its  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  bones,  is 
called. os  squamosum,  and  the  other,  os petros'um 
from  its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes  and 
cavities  to  be  described.  Externally  there  are 
three  processes  :  one  anterior,  called  zygomatic 
process,  which  is  stretched  forwards  to  join  with 
the  os  make,  and  thus  forms  the  bony  jUgum 
under  which  the  temporal  muscle  passes  •  one 
posterior,  called  the  mastoid  or  mammillary  pro¬ 
cess,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  nipple;  and  one 
inferior,  called  the  styloid  process,  from  its 
shape,  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
ancient  stylus  scriptorius.  In  young  subjects. 
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this  process  is  united  with  the  bone  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  cartilage,  which  sometimes,  even  in 
adults,  is  not  completely  ossified.  Three  mus¬ 
cles  have  their  origin  from  this  process,  and 
borrow  half  of  their  names  from  it,  viz.  stylo¬ 
glossus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus. 
Round  the  root  of  this  process  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  rising  of  the  os  petrosum,  which  some 
writers  describe  as  a  process,  and,  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  styloid,  have  named  it  vagi- 
ii ci l is.  Others  describe  the  semicircular  ridge 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  as  a  fifth 
process,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  audi¬ 
tory.  The  depressions  and  cavities  are,  1.  A 
large  fossa,  which  serves  for  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw  :  it  is  situated  between  the  zygo¬ 
matic  auditory  and  vaginal  processes,  and  is 
separated  in  its  middle  by  a  fissure,  into  which 
the  ligament  that  secures  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is  fixed.  The  fore 
part  of  this  cavity,  which  receives  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  is  covered  with  cartilage;  the  back 
part  only  with  the  periosteum.  2.  A  long  fossa 
behind  the  mastoid  process,  where  the  digastric 
muscle  has  its  origin.  3.  The  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  the  name  given  to  a  large  funnel-like 
canal  that  leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  4. 
The  stylo-mastoid  hole,  so  called  from  its  situ¬ 
ation  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes. 
It  is  likewise  called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
and  affords  a  passage  to  the  portio  dura  of  the 
auditory,  or  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  5.  Below, 
and  oti  the  fore-part  of  the  last  foramen,  we 
observe  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  a  thimble-like 
cavity,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein  is  lodged.  6.  Before,  and  a  little 
above  this  fossa,  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen, 
through  which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  two  filaments  of  the  intercostal  nerve. 
This  conduit  runs  first  upward  and  then  forward, 
forming  a  kind  of  elbow,  and  terminates  at  the 
end  of  the  os  petrosum.  7.  At  this  part  of  the 
ossa  temporum  we  observe  the  orifice  ot  a 
canal  which  runs  outwards  and  backwards  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  called  tympanum.  This  canal, 
which  in  the  recent  subject  is  continued  from 
the  car  to  the  mouth,  is  called  the  Eustachian 
lube.  S.  A  small  hole  behind  the  mastoid 
process,  which  serves  for  the  transmission  of  a 
vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  But  this,  like  other 
foramina  in  the  skull  that  serve  only  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels,  is  neither  uniform  in 
its  situation,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  every  sub¬ 
ject.  The  internal  surface  ot  these  bones  may 
easily  be  divided  into  three  parts.  '1  lie  first, 
uppermost,  and  largest,  is  the  squamous  part, 
which  is  slightly  concave  from  the  impression  ot 
the  brain.  Its  semicircular  edge  is  sloping,  so 
that  the  external  lamella  ot  the  bone  advances 
farther  than  the  internal,  and  thus  rests  more 
securely  on  the  parietal  bones.  The  second 
and  middlemost,  which  is  the  petrous  part  ol 
the  bone,  forms  a  hard,  craggy,  protuberance, 
nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  its  posterior 
side  we  observe  a  large  foramen,  which  is  the 
meatus  auditorius  interims;  it  receives  the 
double  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  viz.  the  poitio 
dura  and  portio  mollis  of  that  pair.  About  the 
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middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is  a  small  foramen, 
which  opens  into  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
and  receives  a  twig  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves.  This  foramen  having 
been  first  described  by  Fallopius,  and  by  him 
named  hiatus,  is  sometimes  called  hiatus  Fat- 
lopii.  Besides  these,  we  observe  other  smaller 
holes  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves.  Below  this  craggy  protuberance  is  the 
third  part,  which,  from  its  shape  and  connexion 
with  the  os  occipitis  by  means  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture,  may  be  called  the  lambdoidal  angle  of 
the  temporal  bone.  It  is  concave  from  the 
impression  of  the  brain ;  it  helps  to  form  the 
posterior  and  inferior  fossa;  of  the  skull,  and  lias 
a  considerable  furrow,  in  which  is  lodged  part 
of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  temporal  bones  ditt'er 
a  little  in  their  structure  from  the  other  bones 
of  the  cranium.  At  their  upper  parts  they  are 
very  thin,  and  almost  without  diplo'e,  but  below 
they  have  great  strength  and  thickness.  In  the 
foetus,  the  thin  upper  part  and  the  lower  craggy 
part  are  separated  by  a  cartilaginous  substance; 
there  is  no  appearance  either  of  the  mastoid  or 
styloid  processes,  and,  instead  of  a  long,  funnel¬ 
like  meatus  auditorius  externus,  there  is  only  a 
smooth  bony  ring,  within  which  the  membrana 
tympani  is  fastened.  Within  the  petrous  part 
of  these  bones  there  are  several  cavities,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  bones,  which  belong  altogether  to 
the  ear,  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
cranium,  and  are  described  under  the  article 
- 4uris .  The  ossa  temporum  are  connected  by 
suture  with  the  ossa  parietalia,  the  os  occipitis, 
the  ossa  malarum,  and  the  os  sphenoides,  and 
are  articulated  with  the  lower  jaw. 

TEMPORA/LIS.  (From  tempus,  the  tem¬ 
ple.)  Belonging  to  the  temple. 

Tempokai.is  musculus.  A  muscle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  situated  in  the  temple.  Crotaphitcs , 
of  Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  lower, 
lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone  ; 
from  all  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  from  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the 
os  frontis ;  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
os  malic  ;  from  all  the  temporal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone ;  and  sometimes  from  a  ridge  at 
the  lower  part  of  this  process.  This  latter 
portion,  however,  is  often  common  to  this  mus¬ 
cle  and  the  pterygoideus  externus.  It  is  of  a 
semicircular  shape,  and  its  radiated  fibres  con¬ 
verge,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  middle  tendon, 
which  passes  under  the  jugum,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
which  it  adheres  on  every  side,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  at  its  fore-part,  where  the  insertion  is 
continued  down  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  This 
muscle  is  covered  by  a  pretty  strong  fascia, 
which  some  writers  have  erroneously  described 
as  a  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito¬ 
frontalis.  This  fascia  adheres  to  the  bones, 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  origin  of 
the  muscle,  and,  descending  over  it,  is  fixed 
below  to  the  ridge  where  the  zygomatic  process 
begins,  just  above  the  meatus  auditorius,  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic  process  itself,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  os  mala1.  This  fascia  serves 
as  a  defence  to  the  muscle,  and  likewise  gives 
origin  to  some  of  its  fleshy  fibres.  Tits  prin* 
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cipal  use  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  to  draw  the 
lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the  action  of  biting; 
and  as  it  passes  a  little  forwards  to  its  inser¬ 
tion,  it  may  at  the  same  time  pull  the  condyle  a  I 
little  backwards,  though  not  so  much  as  it 
would  have  done  it  its  fibres  had  passed  in  a 
direct  line  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion, 
because  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
muscle  passes  over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic 
process,  as  over  a  pulley. 

IENCH.  This  well  known  fish  is  the 
Cyprinus  tinea  of  the  Li  nine  an  system.  It  in¬ 
habits  streams  of  fresh  water,  is  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion,  and  much  esteemed  by  some. 

TE'NDO.  (o,  inis,  vel  onis.  m.  ;  from 
tendo,  to  stretch  out  or  extend.)  The  white 
and  glistening  extremity  of  a  muscle.  See 
Muscle. 

Tendo  Achillis.  See  Achillis  tendo. 

Tendon.  See  Tendo. 

Tendril.  See  Cirrus. 

1  E  \  E'SMUS.  ( us,  i.  m.;  from  rtivu,  to 
constringe  :  so  called  from  the  perception  of  a 
continual  constriction  or  bound  state  of  the 
part.)  A  continual  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  a  discharge,  accompanied  by  a  strain- 

ln?’, 

lhe  cause  of  this  is  an  irritation  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  sphincter  ani,  produced  generally 
by  acrimonious  substances,  as  bile,  indurated 
faeces,,  gall-stones,  extraneous  bodies,  aloetic 
medicines,  Sec.  lhe  disease  is  sometimes  very 
violent,  and  the  straining  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
pioti usion  of  the  bowel.  Every  time  any  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  pass  the  faeces,  the  irritation 
returns,  and  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
painful  micturition  in  men;  and  a  burning 
painful  feeling  continues  after  the  stool  has 
passed,  with  more  or  less  of  an  urgency  to  expel. 

It  is  often  a  symptomatic  affection  of  diseases  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  uterus,  prostate  gland, 
piles,  worms,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  rectum. 
The  best  remedies  are  opium,  preparations  of 
lead,  and  fomentations.  A  starch  glyster,  with 
laudanum,  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  in 
allaying  the  irritation. 

IE  NSOIl.  (or,  oris.  m.  ;  from  tendo ,  to 
stretch. )  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
extend  the  part  to  which  it  is  fixed. 

'Jensor  paid ti.  See  Circuinflexus  palali. 

Iensor  ty'mpani.  Interims  auris,  of  Dou¬ 
glas  and  Covvper.  Interims  malleus,  of  Win¬ 
slow.  A  muscle  of  the  internal  ear.  See 
Auris. 

Tensor  vagina;  femoris.  Fascialis  mem- 
branosus,  of  Douglas.  Membranous,  vel  fascia 
lata,  of  Cowper.  Musculus  aponeurosis,  vel 
fascia  lata,  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  which  stretches  the 
membraneous  fascia  of  the  thigh,  assists  in  the 
abduction  of  the  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its 
rotation  inwards.  It  arises  by  a  narrow,  ten¬ 
dinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  external 
part  of  the  anterior,  superior,  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  a  little  below  the 
great  trochanter  into  the  membraneous  fascia. 

„  ^  ro"  c*  lint,  or  piece  of  sponge, 

tor  dilating  openings,  sinuses,  Sec. 

.  Tent-sponge.  Sec  Spongia. 
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Tent-wort.  See  Asplenium  inurale. 
f  EN  I'A'CULUM.  (uin,  i.  n.  ;  from  lento, 
to  feel. )  A  feeler.  I  cntacula  arc  mobile  appen¬ 
dages,  destitute  of  joints,  of  various  conform¬ 
ations,  possessed  by  various  invertebral  animals, 
and  which  serve  as  organs  of  touch,  or  the 
means  of  attachment  to  foreign  bodies. 

TENTO'llIUM.  {um.  ii.  n.  ;  a  tendendo.) 
A  process  of  the  dura  mater,  separating  the 
cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum.  It  extends 
from  the  internal  horizontal  spine  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone,  directly  forwards  to  the  cella  turcica 
of  die  sphenoid  bone.  See  Encephalos. 

Ierebe'lla.  (Diminutive  of  terebra,  a 
piercer  or  gimblet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument 
for  sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull. 
A  trephine. 

TE  RE B I'NTH  I N A .  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from 

refagirBos,  the  turpentine-tree.)  Turpentine, 
the  produce  of  pine-trees.  See  Turpentine. 

Iereeinthina  ahcentoratensis.  S trash uff>- 
turpentine.  This  species  is  generally  more 
transparent  and  less  tenacious  than  either  the 
Venice  or  Chio  turpentines.  It  is  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  colour,  and  of  a  more  agreeable 
smell  than  any  of  the  turpentines,  except  the 
Chio.  It  is  extracted  in  several  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  from  the  red  and  silver  fir,  by  cutting 
out  successively  narrow  strips  of  the  bark.  In 
some  places  a  resinous  juice,  called  Lachryma 
abiegna,  and  Oleum  abietinum,  is  collected  from 
under  the  bark. 

J  ereeinthina  CANAnENsis.  Canada  turpen¬ 
tine.  See  Times  balsamea. 

Terebinthina  Cilia.  See  Fistacia. 

Terebinthina  communis.  See  Finns. 

Terebinthina  Cypria.  See  Fistacia. 

Terebinthina  Vencta.  See  Finns. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  See  Finns,  and  Tur¬ 
pentine. 

Terebinthina  oleum.  Oil  of  turpentine. 
The  od  distilled  from  the  liquid  resin  of  the 

Purus  sylvestris. 

TE'RES.  Round,  cylindrical :  applied  to 
1.  Some  muscles  and  ligaments;  as  teres  major, 
ligament  um  teres,  &c. 

2.  The  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round  worm, 
which  infests  the  intestines.  See  Entozoa. 

3.  Roots,  stems,  leaves,  leafstalks,  seeds,  &c. 

Teres  i.igamentum.  The  ligament  at  the 

bottom  ol  lhe  socket  of  the  hip-joint. 

Ieres  major.  Riolanus,  who  was  the  first 
that  distinguished  this  and  the  other  muscles  of 
the  scapula  by  particular  appellations,  gave  the 
name  ot  teres  to  this  and  the  following  muscle 
on  account  of  their  long  and  round  shape.’ 
This  muscle,  which  is  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  teres  minor,  is  situated  along  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  and  is  in  part  covered  by 
the  deltoides.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula 
(where  it  covers  some  part  of  the  infra-spinatus 
and  teres  minor,  with  both  which  its  fibres 
intermix),  and  likewise  from  the  lower  and  pos¬ 
terior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula. 
Ascending  obliquely  towards  the  os  humeri,  it 
passes  under  the  long  head  of  the  triceps 
brachii,  and  then  becomes  thinner  and  flatter 
to  form  a  thin  tendon  of  about  an  inch  in 
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breadth,  and  somewhat  more  in  length,  which 
runs  immediately  behind  that  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into  the 
ridge  at  the  inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  tendons 
are  included  in  a  common  eapsula,  besides 
which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  adheres  to  the 
os  humeri  by  two  other  caps  like  which  we  find 
placed  one  above  the  other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing  it  downwards 
and  backwards  ;  so  that  we  may  consider  it  as 
the  congener  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

Teres  minor.  This  muscle  seems  to  have 
been  first  described  by  Fallopius.  The  teres 
minor  is  a  thin  fleshy  muscle,  situated  along  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  infra-spinatus,  and  is  in 
part  covered  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  del- 
toides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  the  convex  edge  of 
the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula  ;  from  thence  it 
ascends  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to 
the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  os 
humeri,  a  little  below  the  termination  of  the 
infra-spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  continued 
from  the  infra-spinatus,  and  spread  over  the 
teres  minor,  likewise  forms  a  thin  septum  be¬ 
tween  the  two  muscles.  In  some  subjects, 
however,  they  are  so  closely  united  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  separated  from  each  other.  Some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  teres  minor  are  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  teres  major  and  subscapularis. 

The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  infra-spinatus. 

TERETIU'SCULUS.  Roundish.  Applied 
in  Botany  to  stems,  &c. 

TE'RETRUM.  ( um ,  i.  n.  ;  from  repeal, 
to  pierce.)  The  trepan. 

TERGE'MINUS.  Doubly  twin-forked: 
applied  to  a  leaf-stalk,  when  it  has  two  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  each,  and  two  more  at  the  division 
of  the  fork. 

TERMINA'LIS.  Terminal.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Botany,  opposed  to  lateral :  applied 
to  a  flower-stalk  when  it  terminates  a  stem  or 
branch  ;  as  in  Centaurea  scabiosa. 

TERM I'NT II US.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  rep- 
/aivOos,  the  turpentine-tree:  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree.) 
A  black  ardent  pustule,  chiefly  attacking  the  legs. 
It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  disease  was  which 
the  Greek  writers  describe  under  this  name. 

TE' UNARY.  Ternarius.  Relating  to  the 
number  three.  In  the  present  day  it  is  used 
only  to  express  a  particular  mode  ol  chemical 
combination.  See  Combination,  chemical. 

TERNA'TUS.  Ternate  :  applied  to  a  leaf 
which  consists  of  three  leaflets  ;  as  that  ol  the 
trefoil. 

TE'ltNUS.  Ternate :  by  threes.  Applied 
to  leaves,  when  there  are  three  together;  as  in 
many  of  the  plants  ol  Chili  and  Peru,  whiih 
seem  particularly  disposed  to  this  arrangement, 
and  in  Verbena  triphylla • 

TE  RRA,  («,  (C.  f.)  Earth.  See  Barth. 
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Terra  absorbens.  An  absorbent  earth, 
distinguishable  from  other  earthy  and  stony 
substances  by  its  solubility  in  acids;  as  chalk, 
crabs’-davvs,  oyster-shells,  egg-shells,  pearl, 
coral,  &c. 

Terra  catechu.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  damnala.  See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  foliata  larlari.  See  Potasscc  acelas. 

Terra  japonica.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  Lemnia.  See  Bole. 

Terra  Livonica.  See  Bole. 

Terra  marita.  See  Curcuma  longa. 

Terra  mortua.  Sec  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  pomlerosa.  See  Baryta. 

Terra  ponderosa  salita.  The  muriate  of 
baryta. 

Terra  sigillata.  See  Bole. 

Tcrrec  oleum.  See  Petroleum. 

TERRE'NUS.  Terrene:  belonging  to  the 
earth.  Applied  to  plants  which  grow  in  the 
earth  only,  in  opposition  to  those  which  live  in 
water,  and  not  in  the  earth. 

Tertian  ague.  See  Ague. 

Tertiana.  See  Ague. 

Teiitiana  nupr.EX.  A  tertian  fever  that 
returns  every  day ;  but  the  paroxysms  are  un¬ 
equal,  every  other  fit  being  alike. 

Tertiana  duplicata.  A  tertian  fever  re¬ 
turning  every  other  day ;  but  there  are  two 
paroxysms  in  one  day. 

Tertiana  triplex.  A  tertian  fever  return¬ 
ing  every  day;  every  other  day  there  are  two 
paroxysms,  and  but  one  in  the  intermediate 
day. 

Tertiana'ria.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  from  tertiana,  a 
species  of  intermittent  fever,  which  was  said  to 
be  cured  by  this  plant.)  See  Scutellaria  galeri- 
culata. 

Terbium  sal.  (From  tertius,  third.)  A 
neutral  salt,  as  being  the  product  of  an  acid  and 
an  alkali,  making  a  third  body  different  from 
either. 

TESSELL  A'TUS.  (From  tessera,  a  square.) 
Tesselated  ;  chequered. 

TE'SSF.RA.  (From  reaaapa,  four.)  The 
four-sided  or  cuboid  bone. 

TEST.  Any  reagent  which,  added  to  a  sub¬ 
stance,  teaches  us  to  discover  its  chemical  nature 
or  composition.  See  Reagent. 

TE'STA.  (a,  cr.  f. ;  quasi  tosla ;  from  torreo, 
to  burn.)  1.  The  shell  of  a  molluscous  animal. 
See  Shell. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  term  signifies  the  skin  which 
contains  all  the  parts  of  a  seed,  as  the  embryo, 
the  lobes,  the  vitellus,  and  albumen,  and  which 
gives  shape  to  the  seed  ;  for  the  skin  is  perfectly 
formed  while  they  are  but  a  homogeneous 
liquid.  The  testa  differs  in  thickness  and 
texture  in  different  plants.  It  is  sometimes 
single,  but  more  frequently  lined  with  a  finer 
and  very  delicate  film,  called  by  Gawtner  mem~ 
brana,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  walnut,  and  the 
kernel  of  a  peach,  almond,  or  plum.  — Smith. 

Testa  prora'trix.  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot 
for  separating  baser  metals  from  gold  and 
silver. 

TESTA'CEOUS.  ( Testaceus ;  from  testa, 
a  shell.)  Having  a  shell,  or  of  the  nature  of 
shell :  thus,  a  testaceous  animal  is  an  animal 
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with  a  shell ;  a  testaceous  powder  is  a  powder 
made  of  shells. 

Testa:  preparatje.  Prepared  oyster-shells. 
Wash  the  shells,  previously  cleared  of  dirt  with 
boiling  water,  then  prepare  them  by  repeated 
washings.  This  is  merely  carbonate  of  lime. 

1  estes  cerebri.  See  Tubcrcula  quadrigemina. 

Testicle.  See  Testis. 

Testicle,  sice/led.  See  Orchitis. 

lESTl'CULUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  diminutive  of 
testis .)  1.  The  testicle. 

2.  The  orchis  plant :  so  named  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  its  roots  to  a  testicle. 

Testiculus  caninus.  See  Orchis  mascula. 

IE'S  TIS.  (is,  is.  m. ;  a  witness:  the  totes 
being  the  witnesses  of  virility.)  Orchis.  The 
testicle.  They  are  also  called  i tidy  mi,  and  by 
some  perin.  Two  little  oval  bodies  situated 
within  the  scrotum,  and  covered  by  a  strong, 
white,  and  dense  coat,  called  tunica  albu¬ 
ginea.  Each  testicle  is  composed  of  small 
vessels,  bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising 
trom  the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  into 
little  heaps,  separated  from  one  another  by 
cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition  there  is  a 
duct  receiving  semen  from  the  small  vessels; 
and  all  the  ducts  constitute  a  net  which  is 
attached  to  the  tunica  albuginea.  From  this 
network  twenty  or  more  vessels  arise,  all  of  which 
are  variously  contorted,  and  being  reflected,  ascend 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  testis,  where  they 
unite  into  one  common  duct,  bent  into  serpentine 
windings,  and  forming  a  hard  body  called  the 
epididymis.  The  spermatic  arteries  are  branches 
of  the  aorta.  The  spermatic  veins  empty  them¬ 


selves  into  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  vein. 
Hie  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of  the 
lumbar  and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The  use 
of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the  semen. 

TESTU'DO.  (o,  inis.  f.  A  tortoise;  from 
tesla,  a  shell  :  because  it  is  covered  with  a 
shell.)  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  in¬ 
cluding  the  terrestrial  species  of  the  order 
Chelonia.  The  tortoise.  See  Chelonia. 

2.  A  melicerous  tumour  of  the  scalp,  of  a  flat¬ 
tened  shape,  has  been  so  called  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  tortoise. 

IE  lA'NIC.  Tetanicus.  Appertaining  to 
tetanus  —  as  tetanic  spasm. 

Tetano/ma.  (From  reravou,  to  smooth.) 
Tetanothra.  A  medicine  which  smoothes  the 
skin,  and  removes  wrinkles. 

I  E'TANUS.  ( as,  i.  m. ;  reravos,  from  reipai, 
tto  stretch.)  Spasm  with  rigidity.  Convulsio 
Jndica.  Holotonicos.  Rigor  nervosus.  A  dis¬ 
ease  characterised  by  a  general  spastic  rigidity 
the  muscles.  The  varieties  of  tetanus  are, 
li.  Trismus,  the  locked  jaw.  2.  Opisthotonos, 
‘"'here  the  body  is  thrown  back  by  spasmodic 
-Ontractions  of  the  muscles.  3.  Emprosthotonos, 
he  body  being  bent  forwards.  4.  Pleurotkotonos, 
•where  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 

These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in 
varin  climates  than  in  cold  ones,  and  are  very 
■ipt  to  occur  when  much  rain  or  moisture  quickly 
ucceeds  to  extremely  dry  and  sultry  weather. 
lThey  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  tem¬ 
peraments,  and  complexions,  but  the  male  sex 
more  frequently  than  the  female,  and  those  of  a 
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robust  and  vigorous  constitution  than  those  of 
a  weak  habit.  An  idea  is  entertained  by  many, 
Dr.  Thomas  observes,  that  negroes  are  more 
predisposed  to  attacks  of  tetanus  than  white 
people ;  they  certainly  are  more  frequently  af¬ 
fected  with  it,  but  this  circumstance  cloes  not 
arise  from  any  constitutional  predisposition,  but 
from  their  being  more  exposed  to  punctures 
and  wounds  in  the  feet,  by  nails,  splinters  of 
wood,  pieces  of  broken  glass,  &c\,  from  usually 
going  barefooted. 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  either  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  injury  by  punc¬ 
ture,  incision,  or  laceration :  hence  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  tetanus  into  idiopathic,  and  traumatic. 
Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove,  in 
warm  climates,  a  never-failing  source  of  these 
complaints.  In  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in 
warm,  the  locked  jaw  frequently  arises  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

Tetanus  is  also  distinguished  into  acute  and 
chronic. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  a  puncture,  or  any  other  external  injury,  the 
symptoms  show  themselves  generally  about  the 
eighth  day ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  they  generally  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  much  sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
with  great  violence;  but  it  more  usually  makes 
its  attack  in  a  gradual  manner ;  in  which  case, 
a  slight  stiffness  is  at  first  perceived  in  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  which,  after  a  short  time,  be¬ 
comes  considerably  increased,  and  at  length 
renders  the  motion  of  the  head  both  difficult 
and  painful. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is  likewise 
an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
together  with  some  difficulty  in  swallowing 
and  a  great  tightness  is  perceived  about  the 
chest,  with  a  pain  at  the  extremity  of  the  ster¬ 
num,  shooting  into  the  back.  A  stiffness  also 
takes'- place  in  the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to 
such  a  height  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  set 
together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  opening 
1  his  is  what  is  termed  the  locked  jaw,  or  trismus. 

In  some  cases  the  spasmodic  affection  extends 
no  further.  In  others,  the  spasms  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  returning  with  great  frequency-, 
become  likewise  more  general,  and  now  affect 
not  only  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but 
likewise  those  of  the  whole  spine,  so  as  to  bend 
the  trunk  of  the  body  very  forcibly  in  some  one 
direction.  The  opisthotonos,  or  bending  back¬ 
wards  of  the  body,  is  the  most  common;  the 
emprosthotonos,  or  bending  forward,  is  very  rare, 
and  the  pleurotholonos,  or  lateral  distortion,  still 
more  so. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  violently  affected  with 
spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly  retracted 
and  feels  very  hard,  most  obstinate  costiveness 
prevails,  and  both  the  flexor  and  extensor  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  lower  extremities  are  commonly  af¬ 
fected  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs 
rigidly  extended. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  become  at 
length  so  strongly  affected  as  to  balance  the 
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action  of  the  extensors,  and  to  keep  the  head  and 
trunk  so  rigidly  extended  and  straight,  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  being  moved  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  The  arms,  which  were  little  affected 
before,  are  now  likewise  rigidly  extended  ;  the 
tongue  also  becomes  affected  with  spasm,  and, 
being  convulsively  darted  out,  is  often  much 
injured  by  the  teeth  at  that  moment  snapping 
together.  It  is  to  this  state  of  the  disease  that 
the  term  tetanus  lias  been  strictly  applied. 

The  disorder  continuing  to  advance,  every 
organ  of  voluntary  motion  becomes  affected  : 
the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable;  the  coun¬ 
tenance  is  hideously  distorted,  and  expresses 
great  distress ;  the  strength  is  entirely  exhausted ; 
the  pulse  becomes  irregular ;  and  one  universal 
spasm  puts  a  period  to  a  most  miserable  state  of 
existence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended  with 
any  fever,  but  always  with  violent  pain,  and  the 
spasms  do  not  continue  for  a  constancy,  but  the 
muscles  admit  of  some  remission  in  their  con¬ 
traction,  which  is  frequently  renewed,  especially 
if  the  patient  makes  the  least  attempt  to  speak, 
drink,  or  alter  his  position.  The  mind  generally 
remains  undisturbed  to  the  last. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  or  local  injury,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  prove  fatal ;  but  when  the  disease  is  idio¬ 
pathic  it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  removed  by  a 
timely  use  of  proper  remedies,  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  will  probably  elapse  before  the 
patient  will  be  able  to  recover  his  former  strength. 
The  chronic  form  of  tetanus  is  much  less  fatal 
than  the  acute.  The  acute  form  usually  destroys 
the  patient  within  four  days,  though  sometimes 
the  fatal  event  is  protracted  to  a  much  longer 
period  ;  generally  speaking,  however,  if  the 
patient  survives  the  fourth  day,  the  symptoms 
begin  to  remit  in  their  violence,  and  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery.  If  the  patient  be  alive, 
and  the  powers  of  the  constitution  keep  up  at 
the  expiration  of  a  week,  there  is  great  hope  of 
a  favourable  issue :  in  this  case  the  symptoms 
mav  gradually  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  wear 
themselves  out  in  a  period  varying  from  some 
weeks  to  many  months. 

Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  no 
light  on  the  pathology  of  tetanus.  In  some 
cases  there  have  been  appearances  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  within  the  spinal  canal,  but  in  the  greater 
part  these  have  been  absent.  Inflammation 
and  constriction  of  the  pharynx,  with  a  viscid 
reddish  coloured  secretion  on  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  inflammation  of  different  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  have  also  been  observed  ; 
but  these,  as  well  as  some  other  morbid  phe¬ 
nomena,  seem  to  have  been  merely  effects  01 
incidental  accompaniments  of  the  disease.  In 
many  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  the  neive  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  has  heen  found 
inflamed  and  thickened,  while  in  others  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  detected.  Worms  have 
often  heen  found  in  the  intestines,  but  so  they 
have  in  many  other  cases  besides  tetanus.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  be  a  purely  nervous  affection. 

The  diagnosis  of  tetanus  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  very  easy .  The  disease  to  which  it  has 
most  affinity  is  hydrophobia;  but  the  history  of 
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i  the  case,  the  different  period  of  accession  of  the 
two  diseases,  and  the  clonic  character  of  the 
spasms  which  accompany  hydrophobia,  will 
amply  suffice  to  discriminate  them.  Hysteria 
mimics  almost  all  diseases,  and  tetanus  among 
the  rest;  but  its  own  characteristics  are  so 
marked,  that  a  careful  practitioner  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognise  them.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  some  or  all  of  the  phenomena  of  tetanus 
may  ensue  on  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
but  here  the  local  pain,  the  inflammatory  fever, 
the  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  disordered  sen¬ 
sation,  and  the  different  mode  of  accession, 
afford  sufficient  data  for  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

The  general  indications  of  cure  are,  —  1.  To 
remove  any  local  irritation  which  may  appear 
to  have  excited  the  disease.  2.  To  lessen  the 
general  irritability,  and  spasmodic  tendency. 
3.  To  restore  the  tone  of  the  system.  —  If  a 
thorn,  or  other  extraneous  substance,  be  lodged 
in  any  part,  it  must  be  extracted  ;  any  spicula 
of  bone  which  may  have  brought  on  the  disease 
after  amputation  should  be  removed  ;  a  punc¬ 
tured  wound  ought  to  be  dilated,  &c.  Some 
have  proposed  dividing  the  nerve  going  to  the 
part,  or  even  amputating  this,  to  cut  off  the 
irritation;  others  paralysing  the  nerves  by 
powerful  sedatives,  or  destroying  them  by  caus¬ 
tics  ;  others,  again,  exciting  a  new  action  in  the 
part  by  active  stimulants  ;  but  the  efficacy,  and 
even  propriety,  of  such  measures  is  doubtful. 
To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  various  means 
have  been  proposed.  The  abstraction  of  blood, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  might  perhaps 
appear  advisable  in  a  vigorous  plethoric  habit  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  it  has  gene¬ 
rally  proved  of  little  utility,  or  even  hurtful, 
and  is  rather  contra-indicated  by  the  state  of  the 
blood.  Purgatives  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
obstinate  costiveness  and  vitiated  state  of  the 
abdominal  secretions,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  They  require  to  be  given  in  very 
large,  and  often  enormous  doses,  to  produce 
any  effect.  It  has  been  found,  also,  that  a  sali¬ 
vation,  induced  by  mercury,  has  sometimes 
greatly  relieved  the  disorder;  but  in  other 
instances  it  has  failed  altogether.  The  remedy 
which  has  been  oftenest  employed,  and  with  the 
most  decided  advantage,  is  opium,  and  some¬ 
times  prodigious  quantities  of  it  have  been 
exhibited  :  indeed,  small  doses  are  useless,  and 
even  large  ones  have  only  a  temporary  effect,  so 
that  they  must  be  repeated  as  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  is  renewed  ;  and,  where  the 
patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may  be  tried  in  glys- 
ter,  or  freely  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Large 
quantities  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits  have  some¬ 
times  been  administered  with  success,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  opium  ;  and  such  is  the  singular 
state  of  the  nervous  system  in  this  disease,  that 
a  quantity  of  ardent  spirits,  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  fatal  intoxication  in  a  healthy  individual, 
will  often  produce  no  sensible  effect  whatever 
on  one  labouring  under  tetanus.  Other  seda¬ 
tive  and  antispasmodic  remedies,  besides,  have 
been  occasionally  resorted  to,  as  hemlock,  to¬ 
bacco,  musk,  eamphire,  &c.,  but  for  the  most 
part  with  less  satisfactory  results.  l'he  warm 
bath  has  sometimes  proved  an  useful  auxiliary  in 
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cold  climates;  and  the  cold  bath  lias  been 
much  extolled,  especially  in  the  West  Indies  : 
the  latter  measure,  however,  has  often  proved 
worse  than  useless ;  and  in  one  case,  related  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  it  caused  immediate  death. 

TE  I A  R  TJE'US.  (TeTapTcuos,  fourth.) 
Applied  to  a  quartan  fever.  See  Ague. 

TETRADYNA'MIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from 
retrcrapes,  four,  and  Suvapts,  power.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnams,  containing  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  six  stamens,  four  of  which  are  long,  and 
two  short. 

TETR A'G ONUS.  Four-cornered;  quad¬ 
rangular;  square.  Applied  to  several  parts  of 
plants  ;  as  cau/is  tetragonus,  folium  tetragonum, 

&c. 

1  E  ITIAGVNIA.  (a,  ce.  f.;  from  reacrapes, 
four,  and  yvinj,  a  wife.)  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  several  of  the  classes  of  the 
sexual  system  ot  Linnams,  consisting  of  plants 
which,  to  the  classic  character,  whatever  it  is, 
add  the  circumstance  of  having  four  pistils. 

TETRAO.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Gallina;. 

Tetrao  tetrix.  The  black  cock,  or  black 
grouse.  A  rare  bird,  much  esteemed  by  game 
eaters.  The  flesh  is  nutritious,  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

Tetramyrum.  (From  rcrpas,  a  quaternary, 
and  p.vpov,  an  ointment.)  An  ointment  of  four 
ingredients.  See  Tetrapharmacum. 

TETRA'NDRIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  rcrpas, 
a  quaternary,  and  avpp,  a  husband.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  To  it  belong  those  which  have  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  with  four  stamina  of  equal 
length. 

Tetrancu'ria.  (From  rcrpas,  a  quater¬ 
nary,  and  ayyos,  a  cup  :  so  called  because  its 
lfruit  resembles  a  cup  divided  into  four  parts.) 

A  species  of  citrul.  Not  now  in  use. 

i  E  l  RAPE'  1  ALO  US.  Tetrapetalus.  Four- 
petalled:  applied  to  a  flower  that  consists  of 
"our  single  petals  or  leaves  placed  around  the 
distil. 

TETRAPIIA'RMACUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  - 

rom  rerpas,  a  quarternary,  and  (papuaKov,  a 
lrug.)  A  Greek  ointment,  composed  of  four 
ngredients,  namely,  wax,  resin,  pitch,  and  lard. 

fE  I  R  A  PH  \  'L  LO  US.  (Tetraphyllus  j 
rom  Ter  pas,  four,  and  (pvAAov,  a  leaf.)  Four- 
•eaved. 

TETR  A  S  P  E'  R  M  O  U  S.  ( Tel raspermus  ; 
lromreT pas,  a  quarternary,  and  atreppa,  a  seed.) 
our-seeded. 

Teller.  See  Psoriasis. 

Tetter,  dry.  See  Psoriasis. 

Teller,  hu/nitl.  See  Impetigo. 
lEU'CRIUM.  (tun,  ii.  n.  ;  from  Teucer,  j 
ho  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of! 
lants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Didy-  j 
<umia:  Order,  Gymnospermia.  The  herb  speed-  j 

1  e11,' 

Teucrium  capitatum.  The  systematic  name  ' 

-  the  poley  mountain  of  Montpelier.  Polium 

-  ontanum.  This  plant  bears  the  winter  of  our 
a  mate,  and  is  generally  substituted  for  the 
sandy  species. 
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Teucrium  chamzgdrys.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  germander.  Chamecdrys. 
Chameedrys  minor  repens  vulgaris.  Quercula  ca- 
lamandrina.  Trissago.  C/ianuedrops,  of  Paulus 
vEgineta,  and  Oribasius.  This  plant,  called 
also  creeping  germander,  small  germander,  and 
English  treacle,  Teucrium — folds  cuneiformi- 
ovatis,  incisis,  crenatis,  pctiolatis  ,*  forth  us  temis  ,■ 
caulibus  procumbentibus,  subpilosis,  of  Linnams, 
has  a  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the  an¬ 
cients  in  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism,  and 
gout ;  and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is  wanting, 
germander  may  be  administered  with  success. 

I  he  best  time  for  gathering  this  herb  is  when 
the  seeds  are  formed,  and  the  tops  are  then 
preferable  to  the  leaves.  When  dry,  the  dose 
is  from  3SS.  to  ^j.  Either  water  or  spirit  will 
extract  their  virtue ;  but  the  watery  infusion  is 
mote  bitter.  Ibis  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
once  celebrated  powder  named  after  the  Duke 
of  Portland. 

Teucrium  chamvepitys.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  ground  pine.  Chamce- 
pitys.  Arthetica.  Arthretica.  Ajuga.  Abiga. 
IvU'  arthritica.  Holocyron.  Ionia.  Sideritis. 
This  low  hairy  plant,  Teucrium  —foliis  trifidis, 
linearibus,  integerrimis ;  foribus  sessilibus,  late- 
ralibus,  solit ariis ;  caule  diff'uso,  of  Linnams,  has 
a  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  a  resinous,  not 
disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
pine.  The  tops  or  leaves  are  recommended  as 
apeiients,  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  svs- 
tem,  and  are  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable 
in  uterine  obstructions  and  paralytic  disorders. 

Teucrium  creticum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  poley  mountain  of  Candy.  Polium  cre¬ 
ticum.  The  tops  and  whole  herb  enter  the  an¬ 
tiquated  compounds  mithridate  and  theriaca. 
The  plant  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Can¬ 
dy  ;  has  a  moderately  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  is  placed  amongst 
the  aperients  and  corroborants. 

Teucrium  iva,  French  ground-pine.  Cka- 
mcepitys  moschata.  Iva  moschata  Monspeliensium. 
Chamapilys  anthyllus.  It  is  weaker,  but  of 
similar  virtues  to  chamaepitys. 

Teucrium  maru.vi.  'ilie  systematic  name  of 
the  Marum  germander,  or  Syrian  herb  mastieh. 
Marum  Syriacum.  Marum  Creticum.  Majorana 
Syriaca.  Marum  verum.  Marum  corlusi.  Cha¬ 
nt  airy  s  incana  marilima.  This  shrub  is  the 
Teucrium  — foliis  integerrimis  ovalis  acutis  pebi- 
olatis,  subtus  tomentosis ;  foribus  racemosis  se- 
j  cundis,  of  Linnams.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
|  Greece,  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves 
I  ar“l  younger  branches,  when  recent,  on  beino- 
!  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  which  readily  excites  sneezinn-  •  to 
the  taste  they  are  bitterish,  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  heat  and  acrimony,  judging  from 
these  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  very  active  powers.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  de- 
obstruent  ;  and  Linnams,  llosenstein,  and  13er- 
gius  speak  highly  of  its  utility.  Dose,  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves 
given  i»  wine.  At  present,  however,  marum  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  errhine. 
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Teucrium  montanum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  folium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  golden  poley  mountain.  Neither  this  nor 
the  former  are  now  used. 

Teucrium  scordium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water  germander.  Scordium.  Trissago 
palustris.  Chamcedrys  palustris.  Allium  redo- 
lens.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  smell 
somewhat  of  the  garlic  kind,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  is  supposed  to  take  its  names  to 
the  taste  they  are  bitterish  and  slightly  pun¬ 
gent.  The  plant  was  formerly  in  high  esti¬ 
mation,  but  is  now  justly  fallen  into  disuse, 
although  recommended  by  some  in  antiseptic 
cataplasms  and  fomentations. 

Teuthrum.  See  Teucrium  polium. 

TEXTURE.  ( Textura,  from  texo,  to  weave. ) 
It  is  observed  in  the  living  body  that  there  are 
certain  common  organised  materials  of  which 
the  different  distinct  parts  are  formed,  and 
which  are  the  same  in  appearance  and  pro¬ 
perties  in  whatever  part  they  are  found.  Such 
are  cellular  membrane,  bone,  muscular  fibre, 
&c.  These  parts  are  called  the  textures  of  the 
body.  They  are  also  named,  but  improperly, 
tissues.  A  texture  means  any  thing  which  is 
woven,  and  is  therefore  aptly  enough  applied 
metaphorically  to  various  solids  of  the  living 
body  ;  a  tissue  means  a  piece  of  cloth  interwoven 
with  gold  or  silver,  or  embroidered. 

However  important  the  investigation  of  the 
common  properties  of  the  textures  may  now  be 


|  considered,  it  was  long  before  the  attention  of 
|  anatomists  was  directed  to  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  textures  was  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  by  Andrew  Bonn,  in  a  thesis  De 
\  Continuationibus  Membrunamm,  published  in 
!  1763.  From  this  there  is  little  doubt  that  Bi¬ 
chat  originally  derived  the  ideas  which  he  after¬ 
wards  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Traite  sur  les 
i  Membranes,  in  1800. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  tex¬ 
tures  according  to  Bichat. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Cellular 

Nervous  animal 
Nervous  organic 
Arterial 
Venous 
Exhalant 

Absorbent,  with  their  glands 

Osseous 

Medullary 

Cartilaginous 

Fibrous  J> 

Fibro-cartilaginous 
Muscular  animal 
Muscular  organic 


Systems. 


15.  Mucous 

16.  Serous 

17.  Synovial 

18.  Glandular 

1 9.  Dermoid 


20.  Epidermoid 

21.  Pilous 


The  following  table  appended  by  the  late  Dr.  Milligan  to  his  translation  of  Magendie,  gives 
a  general  view  of  the  properties  of  the  textures,  many  of  which  are  more  particularly  described 
in  this  Dictionary  under  their  respective  heads. 


Name,  Division, 
Situation. 

Characters. 

Chemical  Composition. 

Animal. 

Saline. 

1.  Cellular. 

Whitish  semi-pellucid  fila- 

Gelatine . 100 

Com.  salts . 0-08 

Water . 

9 

Adipose . 

with  interstices,  communi- 

eating  in  Serous,  not  in  Adi - 

Situation.  Serous 

pose;  soft,  extensible,  con- 

every  where,  except 

tractile ;  insensible,  rapidly 

brain  :  Adipose  every 

inflaming;  pours  out  serum, 

where,  except  viscera, 

coagulable  lymph,  or  suppu- 

eyelids,  nose,  penis, 

rates. 

scrotum. 

Albumen . 7*0 

Water  .... 

. 80-0 

mal  life. 

der,  parallel  filaments,  united 

White  fat  . 4 ’5 

Ph.  lime" 

into  bundles  of  a  large  size, 

Red  fat . 0-7 

Ph.  soda 

S.  Brain,  spinal  mar- 

arising  in  pairs  from  the 

Osmazome  ......IT 

Sulphur 

row,  their  nerves. 

brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  pain 

Phosphorus . 1  • 5 

Ph.  Am.  _ 

terribly  when  irritated. 

14-8 

Vauu. 

85*2 

III.  Nervous,  of  or- 

System  of  nerves  and  gan- 

Same  as  II. 

ganic  life. 

glions,  notconnected  with  the 

cerebral  mass,  nor  symmetri- 

S.  Sympathetic  nerve, 

cal ;  not  connected  with  the 

its  ganglions. 

brain  ;  scarcely  give  pain  on 

being  irritated  ;  scarcely  in- 

fiuence  their  muscles. 

IV.  Arterial. 

Coats  stronger,  whiter  — 

No  fibrin  ?  Ber- 

section  patent;  fibres  of  mid- 

zelius. 
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Name,  Division, 
Situation. 


S.  Every  where,  ex¬ 
cept  epidermis,  &c.  ? 


V.  Venous. 

S.  Every  where, 
except  epidermis, &c.? 


VI.  Exhalants. 

S.  Every  where,  on 
surfaces. 

\  II.  Absorbents  and 

THEIR  GLANDS. 

S.  Every  where, 
except  the  brain,  eye, 
cartilages, serous  mem¬ 
branes,  placenta,  bone, 
&c.  ? 

VIII.  Osseous. 

S.  Centre  of  limbs; 
walls  of  cavities;  ca¬ 
vities. 


Characters. 


IX.  Medullary. 

Of  spongy  bones ... 
Of  long  bones . 

S.  Internal  cavities 
of  bones. 


die  coat  transverse  ;  internal 
without  valves,  readily  rup¬ 
tured,  or  ossified;  not  readily 
inflamed. 

Coats  thin,  flesh-coloured; 
collapsing  when  cut ;  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat  longitudinal; 
cellular,  dense,  unalterable; 
internal  tearing  across  —  fre¬ 
quent  valves  —  readily  in¬ 
flamed —  not  readily  ossified. 

Arise  from  arteries;  carry 
no  red  blood  ;  open  on  sur¬ 
faces  ;  exhale  different  fluids 
from  different  surfaces. 

Transparent,  valvular, 
contractile;  ramify  and  pass 
through  glands  ;  continue  to 
act  after  death  ;  easily  in¬ 
flamed  ;  glands  obovate,  soft. 


White,  partly  soluble  in 
acids,  inflexible  ;  hollow,  in¬ 
sensible  ;  pouring  out  callus 
when  broken  ;  fibrous  ;  re¬ 
sists  putrefaction. 


Chemical  Composition. 


Animal. 

Fibrin  ?  Magendie, 
p.  27 5.  of  first 
edition. 


Saline. 


X.  Cartilaginous. 

S.  Ends  of  bones  ; 
synchondroses  ;  walls 
of  cavities. 


In  spongy  bones,  a  vascu¬ 
lar  network,  or  reticulum, 
containing  a  peculiar  oil  ; 
cells  communicate;  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  inflammation. 


Cartilage . 33 '0 

Oil  ? . 

Gelatine  ? . 


33-0 


Water .  ? 

Phos.  lime . 54-0 

Carb.  lime?  ...100 
Phos.  magn. 

Fluate  lime  , 

Soda . . 

Sulph.  lime  ? 


1-0 

2-0 

1-3 

1-0 


XI.  F 

1BR0US. 

Membranous . 

Fascicular . 

S.  Periosteum,  dura 
mater,  sclerotica,  albu¬ 
ginea,  membrane  pro¬ 
per  to  kidney,  spleen: 
capsular  ligaments, 
tendinous  sheaths, 
aponeuroses. 

Tendons,  ligaments. 


In  long  bones,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  contractile,  sensible  ; 
rapidly  suppurates,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  bone. 

Broader  than  thick,  hard, 
elastic,  whitish;  apparently 
inorganic,  but  really  consti¬ 
tuted  of  fibres,  which  break 
when  strongly  bent.  Cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  and  colourless 
vessels  interposed.  Insensi¬ 
ble,  almost  imputrescible ; 
no  sympathies;  tinges  rea¬ 
dily  in  jaundice ;  desqua¬ 
mates  readily  from  inflam¬ 
mation.  Ossifies  in  old  age. 

Composed  of  a  peculiarly 
hard,  elastic,  insensible,  pa¬ 
rallel  or  interlaced  fibre,  very 
strong;  which  ossifies  slightly 
in  old  age.  Without  proper 
action,  but  is  extensible. 


3-0 


Pure  med.  oil  96-0 
Albumen  ..." 

Gelatine . 

Extractive .. 

Pecu.  mat. 

Water,  mem¬ 
brane,  and 
vessels . 


1-0 


Coagulated  al- 


100 


Berzel.  70-0 

Phosp.  lime .  ? 

Carb.  lime .  ? 

Soda .  ? 

Water .  o 


Berzel. 


•0 


bumen .  98 


Common  salts  2-0 
Water . ? 


Gelatine  ? 


.100 


Water . ? 

Com.  salts  ?  ...0'08 
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Name,  Division, 
Situation. 


XII.  Fibrocartila¬ 
ginous. 

Membranous . 

Articular . 

Tendinous  sheaths 

S.  Nose,  trachea,  I 
palpebra,  knee  joint,  1 
lower  jaw,  articula¬ 
tion,  periosteum,  with¬ 
in  tendinous  sheaths. 

XIII.  Muscular,  of 
animal  life. 

Long . 

Large . ! 

Short . | 

S.  Trunk  and  limbs, 
between  skin  and  walls 
of  cavities  ;  or  bones. 

XIV.  Muscular,  of 
organic  life. 

S.  Within  walls  of 
cavities. 


XV.  Mucous. 

Excreting . 

Non-excreting?  or, 

Castro-pulmonary. 

Genito-urinary. 

S.  Lining  imper¬ 
fect  cavities;  eye,  nose, 
throat,  pulmonary,  ali¬ 
mentary,  genital,  uri¬ 
nary  passages. 

Facial  sinuses,  an¬ 
trum,  mamma?. 

XVI.  Serous. 

Locomotive . . 

Fixed? . 

S.  Lining  imper-  j 
feet  cavities;  thorax,  I 
abdomen,  scrotum,  | 
head,  labyrinth,  eye,  j 
ovarium  vesicle,  blood  j 
and  lymphatic  vessels. 


XVII.  Synovial. 

Articular . 

Tendinous . 

S.  Lining  joints. 


Characters. 


Something  between  carti¬ 
lage  and  ligament,  having  a 
base  of  parallel,  or  interlaced 
fibres,  with  cartilage  inter¬ 
posed  between  them.  Except 
the  membranes,  have  no  peri¬ 
chondrium  ;  are  rarely  in¬ 
flamed  ;  elastic,  pliable,  in¬ 
sensible  ;  reunite  slowly  ;  no 
sympathies  ;  ossify  slowly  in 
old  age. 


Chemical  Composition. 


Animal. 


Coag.  albu. 


?  98-0 


Saline. 


Com.  salts 
Water . 


.2-0 

■> 


Red,  massy,  parallel,  or 
diverging  fibres;  obedient  to 
the  will ;  contractile  to  a 
stimulus  applied  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  their  animal  nerves, 
or  the  brain  ;  limited  by  an¬ 
tagonists  ;  generally  cross  a 
joint  ;  subject  to  fatigue ; 
sympathise  with  one  another; 
die  with  the  lungs. 


Fibrin . .  17-7 

Albumen .  2-2 

Gelatine  ? . 

Osmazome....  0-15 


19-24 


Phosp.  soda...  0-90 
Phos.  amm.  ? 

Phos.  lime....  0-08 
Carb.  lime? 

Mur.  and  lact. 

soda . 0-18 

Water . 77-77 


Fouucr.  78-33 


Occupy  the  cavities;  fibres 
pale,  curved,  or  irregularly 
interlaced ;  never  attached  to 
bone,  nor  to  fibrous  organs. 
Form,  thin,  flat  membranes ; 
rarely  superimposed  ;  not 
uniform;  short;  not  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  will ;  not  sym¬ 
metrical  ;  not  affected  by 
stimulation  of  the  nerves ; 
receive  their  nerves  chiefly 
from  the  sympathetic. 

Soft,  spongy,  villous,  equa¬ 
ble  membrane,  furnished  with 
follicles,  glands,  exhalants. 
Continuous  with  the  skin, 
and  lining  all  the  cavities 
which  open  externally.  Very 
sensible  and  irritable,  though 
not  contractile.  Secretes  mu¬ 
cus  ;  pus,  when  inflamed;  but 
very  rarely  coagulable  lymph. 
Scarcely  ever  forms  adhe¬ 
sions  or  ossifications. 


Same  as  XIII. 


Gelatine  ? . 100 

Mucus? . 


Water .  ? 

Com.  salts . 0-08 


Dense,  shining,  semi-pellu¬ 
cid  membrane,  always  form¬ 
ing  a  shut  sac,  and  lining 
some  shut  cavity.  Insensi¬ 
ble,  not  contractile;  exhaling 
an  albuminous  fluid,  named 
serum.  Never  continuous 
with  other  tissues  ;  easily  in¬ 
flamed,  when  it  pours  out 
coagulable  lymph,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  part  of  its  own  sac  ; 
frequently  ossifies,  or  forms 
hydropic  collections. 

Shut  sac  ;  structural  cha¬ 
racters  resembling  serous  lis-  I 
sue,  but  exhales  synovia,  a 
widely  different  secretion. 
Not  affected  in  general  drop- 1 


Gelatine? 


Gelatine? 


100 


Water . ? 

Com.  salts . 0-08 


100 


Water . ? 

Com.  salts . 0-08 
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Name,  Division, 
Situation. 


Characters. 


Tendinous  sheaths, 
or  bursa:  mucosae. 


XVIII.  Glandular. 

Secreting . 

Aporous . 


S.  Cavities,  or  the 
vicinity  of  cavities. 


XIX.  Dermoid. 


S.  The  surface  of 
the  body  only. 


sies,  nor  serous  membranes 
in  synovial  dropsy ;  rarely 
and  slowly  adheres;  of  limit¬ 
ed  locomotion. 


Chemical  Com[  osition. 


Animal. 


Insulated  bodies,  of  inde¬ 
finite  form  ;  rarely  in  pairs  ; 
of  variable  figure  ;  easily 
torn  ;  hardness  increased  ; 
elasticity  lost  bv  boiling.  — 
Have  excretory  ducts,  a  pa¬ 
renchyma  of  variously  orga¬ 
nised  cellular  membrane;  in¬ 
sensible  ? 


XX.  Epidermoid. 

Of  skin . 

Of  mucous  membrane 
Of  hairs  ?  . 


Envelopes  whole  body;  ori¬ 
ginates  the  mucous  system. 
The  corium,  or  true  skin, 
consists  of  fibres  variously 
interlaced  in  layers,  super¬ 
imposed  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  areas,  which  trans¬ 
mit  the  exhalation  of  sweat, 
the  sebaceous  secretion,  and 
the  pilous  system.  Em¬ 
browned  by  light;  contracts 
by  cold  ;  convex  towards  the 
epidermis  by  boiling,  and 
passes  into  gelatine.  Elas¬ 
tic;  enjoys  the  sense  of  touch; 
unites  when  dead  with  tannin. 


Gelatine? . 100 

Albumen  ? . 

Mucus? . 


S.  Surface  of  the 
body,  mucous  cavities, 
hairs  ? 


XXI.  Pilous. 
Vibrissce  ..... 

Cirri ii . 

Lanuao . 


S.  Head  particular¬ 
ly,  armpits,  genitals, 
nose,  caruncula,  laery- 
malis,  ears,  diseased 
ovaria. 


Transparent,  furrow  ed  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  separates  from  the 
skin  by  heat,  vesicatories, 
putrefaction.  Tinged  yel¬ 
low'  by  nitric  acid  ;  brown 
by  chlorine.  Without  fibres, 
inelastic,  insensible  ;  impreg¬ 
nated  by  water,  it  becomes 
opake;  not  crispable  by  heat, 
but  forms  an  oil  during  com¬ 
bustion  ;  abraded,  it  repro¬ 
duces  itself. 


Coag.  album. 

Mucus? . 

Gelatine?.... 


03 '5 


Saline. 


Water .  ? 

Com.  salts . 0-08 


Conical  prolongations  from 
bulbs  under  the  true  skin. 
Semi-transparent;  resoluble 
into  cuticle,  corpus  muco- 
sum,  and  parallel  but  une¬ 
qual  fibres.  (Flem.  Zool.) 
Slightly  crisped  by  heat,  in¬ 
sensible  ?  hollow  ?  made 
lighter  by  maceration  ;  black, 
by  lunar  caustic  ;  yellow, 
by  nitric  acid  ;  brown,  by 
chlorine  ;  depolarises  light.  I 


Coagu.  album. 

Mucus  ? . 

Gelatine  ? . 

White  con.  oil  ? 
Grey-green 
oil,  some¬ 
times  red, 
or  black 


94 


Com.  salts. 
Water . 


.0-08 


Vauq. 


Sul.  of  lime. 
Lactic  acid 
Lac.  of  pot. 
Pho.  of  pot. 
Mur.  of  pot. 
Magnesia  ... 

Iron . 

Silica  ? . 

Sulphur . 

Ph.  &  carb.  i 


1-5 


l’lios.  of  mag. 
Water . 


ime 


TIIA'LAMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  QaXapos,  a  bed.) 

L  In  Anatomy,  a  part  of  the  brain  from  which 
3he  optic  nerve  derives  one  of  its  origins.  See 
'-Encephalos,  and  Nerve. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  receptacle  of  the  parts  of 
“fructification  of  plants.  See  Iteceptaculum. 

Thalamus  nervi  optici.  See  Bucephalus. 

Thalasso'meli.  (From  SaAaoaa,  the  sea, 
and  ptXi,  honey.)  A  Greek  cathartic  medicine, 


made  by  exposing  in  a  vessel  lined  with  pitch,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  honey,  sea  water,  and 
rain  water. 

I  ll  ALI'CTRUM.  (uin,  i.  n. ;  from  3aAAo;, 
to  flourish.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyaiulria 
Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  poor 
man’s  rhubaib.  See  Tlialictrum  flavum 
4  N  3 
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Thauctrum  rr.AvuM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  poor  man’s  rhubarb.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  aperient  and  stomachic,  and 
to  come  very  near  in  its  virtues  to  rhubarb. 

It  is  a  common  plant  in  this  country,  but  sel¬ 
dom  used  medicinally. 

TIIA'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  &a\\os,  an 
olive  bud,  or  green  bough  ;  from  &aAAto,  to  be 
verdant,  to  shoot  forth,  or  spread  abroad.)  A 
term  applied  by  Aeharius  to  the  frond  or 
foliage  of  a  lichen,  whether  that  part  be  of  a 
leafy,  fibrous,  scaly,  or  crustaceous  nature. 

Til  A'PSI  A.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  Thapsus,  the 
island  where  it  was  found.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Higynia. 

Thapsia  asclepias.  The  deadly  carrot.  The 
root  operates  violently  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  and  is  not  used  in  the  practice  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

Tha'  psds.  0on|/os.  The  great  white  mullein, 
or  cows’  lungwort.  See  Verbascum  thapsus. 

THE'A.  (a,  cc.  f.)  Tea.  The  dried  leaves 
of  the  tea-tree,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
viz. — 1.  The  Tliea  nigra,  bohea,  or  black  tea; 
and,  2.  The  viridis ,  or  green  tea ;  both  of  which 
are  natives  of  China  or  Japan,  where  they  attain 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the  leaves 
singly,  at  three  different  times,  viz.  about  the 
middle  of  February,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  in  April.  Although  some  writers  assert 
that  they  are  first  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  then  dried  on  copper  plates,  yet 
it  is  now  understood  that  such  leaves  are  simply 
dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire,  till 
they  become  dry  and  shrivelled  :  when  cool,  they 
are  packed  in  tin  boxes  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
in  that  state  exported  to  Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three  kinds 
of  green,  and  five  of  bohea.  The  former  class 
includes,— 

1.  Imperial  or  bloom  tea,  having  a  large  leaf, 
a  faint  smell,  and  being  of  a  light  green  colour. 

2.  Hyson,  which  has  small  curled  leaves,  of  a 
green  shade  inclining  to  blue. 

3.  Singlo  tea,  thus  termed  from  the  place 
where  it  is  cultivated. 

The  boheas  comprehend,  — 

1.  Souchong,  which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a 
yellowish-green  colour. 

2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea,  emitting  a  fragrant 
violet  smell,  and  yielding  a  pale  shade  ;  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  the  province  where  it  is 
reared. 

3.  Pekoe  tea,  which  is  known  by  the  small 
white  flowers  that  are  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Congo,  which  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the 
preceding  variety,  and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to 
water ;  and, 

5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
an  uniform  green  colour.  I  here  are  besides 
other  kinds  of  tea,  sold  under  the  names  of  gun¬ 
powder  tea,  &c.,  which  differ  from  the  preceding 
only  in  the  minuteness  of  their  leaves,  and  being 
dried  with  additional  care. 

The  following  interesting  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  tea  by  Brande  have  been  published  by 
him  in  his  Journal :  — 


One  hundred  parts 
of  Tea. 

Soluble 

in 

Water. 

Soluble 

in 

Alkohol 

Precipit. 

with 

Jelly. 

Inert 

Residue 

Per  lb. 

Green  Hyson 

...  14s. 

41 

44 

31 

56 

Ditto . 

34 

43 

2!) 

57 

Ditto . 

...  10s. 

36 

43 

26 

57 

Ditto . 

36 

4“ 

25 

58 

Ditto . 

31 

41 

24 

5!) 

Black  Souchong  1  ‘2s. 

35 

36 

28 

64 

Ditto . 

34 

37 

28 

63 

Ditto . 

...  8s. 

37 

35 

28 

63 

1  )itto . 

36 

35 

24 

64 

Ditto . 

35 

31 

23 

65 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  of  tea.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
a  narcotic  plant,  on  which  account  the  Chinese 
refrain  from  its  use  till  it  has  been  divested  of 
this  property  by  keeping  it  at  least  for  twelve 
months.  If,  however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in 
moderate  quantities,  with  sufficient  milk  and 
sugar,  it  invigorates  the  system  and  produces  a 
temporary  exhilaration  ;  but  when  taken  too 
copiously,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  weakness,  tremor, 
palsies,  and  various  other  symptoms  arising  from 
narcotic  plants,  while  it  contributes  to  aggravate 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  complaints.  Tea 
has  also  been  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues,  which,  however, 
depend  more  on  the  quantity  of  warm  water  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  vehicle,  than  the  quality  of  the  tea 
itself.  Lastly,  as  infusions  of  these  leaves  are 
the  safest  refreshment  after  undergoing  great 
bodily  fatigue  or  mental  exertion,  they  afford  an 
agreeable  beverage  to  those  who  are  exposed  to 
cold  weather;  at  the  same  time  tending  to  sup¬ 
port  and  promote  perspiration,  w'hich  is  other¬ 
wise  liable  to  be  impeded. 

Thea  cerjianica.  The  male  speedwell.  See 
Veronica  ojjicinalis. 

TLIEBA'ICUS.  (A  Thebaide regione ;  from 
the  country  about  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  where  it  flourished.)  Theban  :  applied 
as  a  trivial  name  to  articles  which  come  from 
Thebes ;  as  Papaver  Thebaicum,  the  Egyptian 
poppy ;  Confectio  Thebaica,  the  opiate  confection, 
because  it  is  prepared  from  that  poppy,  &c. 

Thebe'sii  fora'mina.  The  orifices  of  veins  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

TIIE'CA.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  from  TiOypi,  to  place.) 
A  case,  sheath,  or  box.  1.  The  canal  of  the 
vertebral  column.  See  Spine. 

2.  The  capsule  or  dry  fructification  adhering 
to  the  apex  of  a  frondose  stem. 

Theca  vertebkai.is.  The  vertebral  canal. 
See  Vertebra. 

THE'NAlt.  (ar,  aris.  n.)  0erap.  The  palm 
of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot. 

THEOBllO'MA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  deos,  a 
god,  and  /3pa>pa,  food  :  so  called  from  the  deli¬ 
ciousness  of  its  fruit.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Polyadclphia ;  Order,  Hecandria. 

2.  The  name  of  a  compound  used  as  a  food. 

Theokroma  caca'o.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate. 
Cocoa  is  the  name  given  to  the  fruit,  which  is 
of  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  and  is  enclosed  in 
a  thin  shell.  The  shells  are  often  ground  and 
boiled  for  an  article  of  diet  ;  and  the  seed, 
ground  down,  is  formed  into  cakes  called  cho¬ 
colate.  Both  arc  highly  nourishing  when  boiled 
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with  milk  ;  to  which  eggs  are  sometimes  added. 
When  the  stomach  can  bear  this  food,  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  for  the  sick,  and  especially 
the  tabid.  To  those  in  health  it  is  a  luxury. 

Theodo'ricum.  (From  i&eoi,  the  gods,  and 
Saipov,  a  gift.)  A  pompous  and  obsolete  name 
of  some  antidotes. 

THERAPEI'A.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  frcpanevca, 
to  heal. )  T/ierapia.  See  Therapeutics. 

THERAPEUTICS.  (  Therapueticus ;  from 
bepairevcc,  to  cure.)  Therapia.  Methodus  me- 
dendi.  Therapia,  or  therapeutice,  is  that  di¬ 
vision  of  pathology,  or  science,  which  considers 
the  application  of  the  remedies  and  means  em¬ 
ployed  with  a  view  to  prevent  and  to  cure 
diseases. 

The  cure  of  a  disease  depends  on  the  removal 
of  its  proximate  cause.  This  is  effected  either 
by  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  or  conjointly 
with  the  assistance  of  art :  so  that  the  cure  of 
a  disease  may  said  to  be  either  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial. 

The  powers  of  nature,  denominated  the  vires 
mcdicat rices  natures,  are  inherent  in  the  solids 
and  fluids,  and  it  is  by  their  exertion  that  a  stop 
is  occasionally  put  to  the  progress  of  a  disease, 
or  that  it  is  cured  without  the  administration  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  also  by  their  co-operation 
that  the  medical  art  is  so  beneficial. 

We  are  in  ignorance,  most  probably,  of  the 
greater  part  ot  the  healing  powers  of  nature. 
Many  diseases  are  cured  by  attention  merely  to 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  the  state  of 
the  mind,  the  rest  and  exercise  of  the  body ; 
and  many  are  naturally  removed  as  life  ad¬ 
vances,  and  by  alteration  of  habits,  change  of 
temperature,  clothing,  and  climate,  without  the 
aid  of  medicines. 

The  assistance  with  which  the  medical  art  is 
enabled  to  attempt,  and  to  effect,  the  cure  of 
diseases  is  arranged  under  three  heads  ;  — 

1.  The  hygienal ;  which  embraces  the  diet 
and  regimen. 

2.  The  medicinal;  which  regards  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  medicines,  both  external  and 
internal. 

3.  The  surgical ;  or  the  assistance  of  manual, 
fascial,  and  instrumental  operations. 

As  some  diseases  admit  of  being  prevented, 
some  of  being  partially,  and  others  of  being 
wholly  removed  or  cured,  there  is  a  natural  dis^ 
tinction  into,  — 

1.  The  prophylactic. 

2.  Thu  palliative. 

3.  The  radical  cure. 

The  methodus  medendi,  or  method  of  cure,  is 
the  plan  which  regulates  all  the  circumstances, 
rules,  regulations,  &c.  for  the  welfare  of  the 
diseased.  It  therefore  not  only  embraces  the 
knowledge  of  the  remedy  to  be  exhibited,  but 
also  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  body, 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  operation  of  the  remedies  ;  for  when  disease 
is  going  on  the  functions  are  not  performed  in 
a  healthy  manner,  and  one  or  more  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  powers  take  on  a  particular  change  of  action, 
in  which  change  the  disease  consists.  The  re¬ 
moval,  therefore,  of  the  disease  requires  the  re¬ 
turn  from  morbid  to  healty  action.  This  must, 
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of  course,  be  effected  by  bringing  about  certain 
alterations  in  the  moving  fibres.  This  being 
admitted,  it  follows  that  the  application  of  the 
remedy  must  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  such 
alterations  as  are  known  by  experience  to  di¬ 
minish  or  destroy  the  diseased  action  ;  so  that, 
to  attempt  the  cure  of  a  disease,  we  must  first  be 
acquainted  with  the  alterations  we  wish  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  we  must  also  know  what  means  are 
capable  of  effecting  the  change  we  desire.  Pa¬ 
thologists  have  arranged  the  consideration  of 
these  several  circumstances  under  four  heads : 
namely,  the  indicant,  the  indication,  the  thing 
indicated,  and  the  contra-indication ;  and  unless 
these  are  duly  considered  before  we  attempt 
either  to  palliate  or  cure  a  disease,  the  attempt 
will  most  probably  be  unsuccessful ;  at  any  rate 
it  will  be  empirical. 

1 .  The  indicant ;  or  diseased  action  from 
which  the  symptoms  arise,  and  every  thing  that 
should  not  exist,  is  an  indicant. 

2.  The  indication  ;  or  that  which  is  calculated 
to  remove  the  indicant. 

3.  The  thing  indicated ;  or  the  remedy. 

4.  The  contra-indication;  or  that  about  the 
patient  or  the  disease  which  prevents  the  use  or 
application  of  the  usual  remedies. 

These  several  divisions  are  well  illustrated  in 
hysteria  :  the  hysterical  action  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  are  the  indicant  or  disease,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  the  unnatural  and  peculiar  move¬ 
ments  of  the  muscles  affected  ;  the  indication  is 
to  allay  those  unnatural  and  inordinate  con¬ 
tractions  ;  the  thing  indicated  is  opium,  or 
aether,  or  camphire,  or  all  in  combination.  It 
may  happen  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  opium 
or  aether  would  produce  much  after-inquietude  ; 
that  peculiarity  is  a  contra-indication  to  its  use, 
and  some  other  must  be  preferred. 

IHERI'ACA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  hqp,  a  ve¬ 
nomous  or  ferocious  animal.)  1.  A  name  given 
to  several  confections,  especially  of  an  alexi- 
pharmic  kind. 

2.  I  reacle,  or  molasses.  See  Saccharum, 

officinale. 

Theriaca  andromachi.  See  Mithridatiurn. 
Tiieriaca  ccelestis.  The  tinctura  opii. 
Theriaca  Damocratis.  See  Mithridatiurn. 
Theriaca  Edinensis.  See  Confectio  opii. 
Theriaca  germanorum.  A  rob  of  juniper 
berries. 

Theriaca  londinensis.  A  cataplasm  of 
cummin  seed,  bay-berries,  germander,  snake- 
root,  cloves,  and  honey. 

Theriaca  rusticorum.  See  Allium. 

Theriaca  Veneta.  See  Mithridatiurn. 

Therio'jia.  (From  dqpwoj,  to  rage  like  a 
wild  beast.)  A  malignant  ulcer. 

THE'RMA.  (a,  re.  f.  ■  from  $ep/ui j,  heat.) 

A  warm  bath  or  spring.  See  Mineral  waters 
and  Bath. 

THERMO'METER.  ( Thermometrum,  i. 
n.  ;  (Vo m  iheppri,  heat,  and  perpov,  a  measure.) 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of 
heat.  A  thermometer  is  a  hollow  tube  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  at  one  end  in 
the  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  The  bulb  and 
part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  which 
is  the  only  fluid  which  expands  equally.  When 
4  N  4 
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we  immerse  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  a 
hot  body,  the  mercury  expands,  and  of  course 
rises  in  the  tube ;  but  when  we  plunge  it  into  a 
cold  body,  the  mercury  contracts,  and  of  course 
Jails  in  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates,  there¬ 
fore,  an  increase  of  heat;  its  falling,  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  it ;  and  the  quantity  which  it  rises  or 
falls,  denotes  the  proportion  of  increase  or  dimi¬ 
nution.  To  facilitate  observation,  the  tube  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  called 
degrees. 

Further,  if  we  plunge  a  thermometer  ever  so 
often  into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it  will  always 
stand  at  the  same  point.  Hence  we  learn  that 
snow  or  ice  always  begins  to  melt  at  the  same 
temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly  into 
water  kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the  mercury 
rises  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  is.  therefore, 
the  point  at  which  water  always  boils,  provided 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers  used 
at  present  in  Europe,  differing  from  each  other 
in  the  number  of  degrees  into  which  the  space 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  di¬ 
vided.  These  are  Fahrenheit’s,  Reaumur’s, 
Celsius’s,  and  Delisle’s. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Britain 
is  Fahrenheit’s  :  in  this  the  freezing  point  is 
fixed  at  32°' —  the  boiling  point,  at  212°  above 
0°  —  or  the  part  at  which  both  the  ascending 
and  descending  series  of  numbers  commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  con¬ 
structed  by  Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided  into  a 
smaller  number  of '  degrees  upon  the  same 
length,  and  contains  not  more  than  80°  be¬ 
tween  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points.  The 
freezing  point  is  fixed  in  this  thermometer  pre¬ 
cisely  at  0°,  the  term  between  the  ascending 
and  the  descending  series  of  numbers.  Again, 
100  is  the  number  of  the  degrees  between  the 
freezing  and  the  boiling  points  in  the  scale  of 
Celsius,  which  has  been  introduced  into  France, 
under  the  name  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer; 
and  the  freezing  point  is  in  this,  as  in  the 
thermometer  of  Reamur,  fixed  at  0°.  One 
degree  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  appears,  from 
this  account,  to  be  equal  to  4-9ths  of  a  degree 
on  that  of  Reamur,  and  to  5-9ths  of  a  degree 
on  that  of  Celsius. 

The  space  in  Delisle’s  thermometer  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  divided  into 
150°,  but  the  graduation  begins  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  increases  towards  the  freezing  point. 
The  boiling  point  is  marked  0,  the  freezing 
point  150.  Idence  180  I.  =  150  D.,  or  6  I. 
=  5  D.  To  reduce  the  degrees  of  Delisle’s 
thermometer  under  the  boiling  point  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  we  have  F.  =212  — 6-5  D.  ;  to 
reduce  those  above  the  boiling  point,  h .  =  2 1 2 
+  6-5  D.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  pro¬ 
portion  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to  reduce  the 
decrees  of  any  of  these  thermometers  into  the 
degrees  of  any  other  of  them. 

Thieves’-vinegah.  (So  called  after  the  four 
thieves,  who  by  its  use  were  said  to  have  been 
preserved  from  the  plague  of  Marseilles.)  See 
Acct  uni  prophylact  icurn . 
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Thigh,  See  Femur. 

Thigh-bone.  See  Fenwris  os. 

THIRST.  Sitis.  1.  In  Physiology,  the 
sensation  by  which  we  experience  a  desire  to 
drink.  It  is  variable  according  to  individuals, 
and  it  is  rarely  uniform  in  the  same  person. 
Generally  speaking,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of 
dryness,  of  heat  and  constriction,  which  reigns 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and  sometimes  the  stomach.  Though 
thirst  continue  but  for  a  short  time,  these  parts 
swell  and  become  red,  the  mucous  secretion 
ceases  almost  entirely  ;  that  of  the  follicles 
changes,  becomes  thick  and  tenacious  ;  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  saliva  diminishes,  and  its  viscosity  is 
sensibly  augmented.  These  phenomena  are 
accompanied  by  a  vague  inquietude,  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  heat ;  the  eyes  become  red,  the  mind  is 
troubled,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  accelerated, 
the  respiration  becomes  laborious,  the  mouth  is 
frequently  opened  wide,  in  order  to  bring  the 
external  air  into  contact  with  the  irritated  parts, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  momentary  ease.  For 
the  most  part  the  inclination  to  drink  is  deve¬ 
loped,  when  by  some  cause,  for  example,  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  fluid  ;  but  it  appears  under 
a  great  many  different  circumstances,  such  as 
having  spoken  long,  having  eaten  certain  sorts 
of  food,  or  swallowed  a  substance  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  oesophagus,  &c.  The  vicious 
habit  of  frequently  drinking,  and  the  desire  of 
tasting  some  liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &c., 
cause  the  development  of  a  feeling  which  has 
the  greatest  analogy  with  thirst. 

There  are  people  who  have  never  felt  thirst, 
who  drink  from  a  sort  of  sympathy,  but  who 
could  live  a  long  time  without  thinking  of  it, 
or  without  suffering  from  the  want  of  it ;  there 
are  other  persons  in  whom  thirst  is  often  re¬ 
newed,  and  becomes  so  strong  as  to  make  them 
drink  from  forty  to  sixty  pints  of  liquid  in 
twenty-four  hours  :  in  this  respect  great  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  arc  remarked.  Thirst,  then, 
is  an  internal  sensation,  an  instinctive  feeling  : 
it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organisation,  and 
admits  of  no  explanation. 

II.  In  Pathology,  this  is  frequently  morbid, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  either  in  excess  or  deficient. 

1.  Immoderate  thirst  is  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  dryness  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
a  constant  desire  to  drink.  This,  though  a 
common  symptom  in  most  febrile  diseases,  occa¬ 
sionally  exists  as  an  idiopathic  disease.  Four 
hundred  pints  of  wine  and  water  are  said  to  have 
been  drank  daily  ;  and  the  most  intolerable  tor¬ 
ture  is  often  felt  from  thirst  when  the  person  is 
reluctantly  compelled  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 
Excessive  thirst,  when  a  disease,  is  best  removed 
by  mercurial  purges. 

2.  Thirst  less  ness.  —  This  is  tin  unusual  state. 
Sauvages,  in  his  Nosology,  mentions  two  in¬ 
stances  of  it;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  knows 
at  this  time  a  gentleman  who  would  never  drink 
from  a  desire  so  to  do.  Absence  of  thirst  is  some¬ 
times  symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Thistle.  See  Cardans. 

Thistle,  carline.  Sec  Carlina  aeaulis. 

Thistle,  creeping.  See  Serratula. 
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Thistle,  holy.  Sec  Centaurea  benedicta. 

Thistle,  ladies'.  See  Carduus  marianus. 

Thistle,  milk.  See  Carduus. 

Thistle,  pine.  See  Carlina  gummifera. 

Thistle,  u my.  See  Serratula. 

1  H L A'SI'I.  (j)i.  n.  indeclinable;  from 
StAaw,  to  break  :  because  its  seed  appears  as  if 
it  were  broken  or  bruised.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  ot  plants  in  the  Linnrcan  system.  Class, 
Tetradynamia  ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
pennv-cress.  Two  species  of  thlaspi  are  di¬ 
rected  in  some  Pharmacopoeias  for  medicinal 
uses,  —  the  Thlaspi  arvense,  of  Linnauis,  or 
treacle  mustard,  and  Thlaspi  Campestre,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  or  mithridate  mustard.  The  seeds  of 
both  have  an  acrid  biting  taste,  approaching  to 
that  of  common  mustard,  with  which  they  agree 
nearly  in  their  pharmaceutic  qualities.  "  They 
have  also  an  unpleasant  flavour,  somewhat  of 
the  garlic  or  onion  kind. 

J  hlaspi  arvense.  The  treacle  mustard. 
See  Thlaspi. 

Phlaspi  campestre.  The  mithridate  mus¬ 
tard.  See  Thlaspi. 

THORA'CIC.  (Thoracicus ;  from  thorax, 
the  chest.)  Belonging  to  the  thorax  or  chest. 

Ihoracic  aorta.  See  Aorta,  thoracic. 

Thoracic  duct.  Ductus  thoracicus.  Duc¬ 
tus  Pecquettii.  The  trunk  of  the  absorbents. 
It  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  about  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  crow-quill,  and  lies  upon  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos, 
extending  from  the  posterior  opening  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  angle  formed  by  the°union  of 
the  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins,  into  which 
it  opens  and  evacuates  its  contents.  In  this 
course  the  thoracic  duct  receives  the  absorbent 
vessels  from  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  See 
Absorbent. 

Thoracici.  An  order  of  iishes  in  the  Lin- 
nrean  system,  which  have  the  ventral  fins  under 
the  pectoral. 

THO  RAX.  (c,r,  acis.  f.  ;  from  Aopeoi,  to 
leap  :  because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  chest, 
or  that  part  of  the  body  situated  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  external  parts  of 
the  thorax  are,  the  common  integuments,  the 
breasts,  various  muscles,  and  the  bones  of  the 
thorax.  (See  Respiration .)  1  he  parts  within 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are,  the  pleura  and  its 
productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland, 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the  aorta’ 
part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  the  great  inter¬ 
costal  nerve.  Hie  chest,  like  the  abdomen,  is 
divided  by  imaginary  lines  into  certain  regions. 
These  are,  a  right  and  left  humeral,  a  right  and 
left  subclavian,  a  right  and  left  mammary,  a 
right  and  left  axillary,  a  right  and  left  sub- 
axillary,  a  right  and  left  scupulary,  a  right  and 
left  inlrascapulary,  and  a  right  and  left  sub- 
scapulary. 

THORI'NA.  (a,  a.  f.)  An  earth  dis¬ 
covered  in  18 1C  by  Berzelius.  Tie  found  it  in 
small  quantities  in  the  gadolonite  of  Korarvet 
and  two  new  minerals,  which  he  calls  the  deu- 
tofluate  of  cerium,  and  the  double  fluate  of 
cerium  and  yttria.  It  resembles  zirconia. 
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To  obtain  it  from  those  minerals  that  contain 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  yttria,  we  must  first 
separate  the  oxide  of  iron  by  succinate  of  am¬ 
monia.  The  new  earth,  indeed,  may,  when 
alone,  be  precipitated  uy  the  succinates;  but 
in  the  analytical  experiments  in  which  he  has 
obtained  it,  it  precipitated  in  so  small  a  quantity 
along  with  iron,  that  he  could  not  separate  it 
horn  that  oxide.  The  deutoxide  of  cerium  is 
then  precipitated  by  the  sulphate  of  potash; 
after  which  the  yttria  and  the  new  earth  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  together  by  caustic  ammonia.  Dis¬ 
solve  them  in  muriatic  acid.  Evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  pour  boiling  water 
on  the  residue,  which  will  dissolve  the  greatest 
part  of  the  yttria ;  but  the  undissolved  residue 
still  contains  a  portion  of  it.  Dissolve  it  in 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  it  till  it 
becomes  as  exactly  neutral  as  possible.  Then 
pour  water  upon  it,  and  boil  it  for  an  instant. 

I  he  new  earth  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid 
contains  disengaged  acid.  By  saturating  this 
liquid,  and  boiling  it  a  second  time,  we  obtain 
a  new  precipitate  of  the  new  earth. 

Hus  earth,  when  separated  by  the  filter,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  gelatinous,  semi-transparent 
mass.  When  washed  and  dried,  it  becomes 
white,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  dissolves  with 
effervescence  in  acids.  Though  calcined,  it  re¬ 
tains  its  white  colour;  and  when  the  heat  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  is  only  moderate, 
it  dissolves  readily  in  muriatic  acid  ■  but  if  the 
heat  has  been  violent,  it  will  not  dissolve  till  it 
be  digested  in  strong  muriatic  acid.  This  solu¬ 
tion  has  a  yellowish  colour;  but  it  becomes 
colourless  when  diluted  with  water,  as  is  the 
case  with  glucina,  yttria,  and  alumina.  If  ff 
be  mixed  with  yttria,  it  dissolves  more  readily 
after  having  been  exposed  to  heat.  The  neu 
tral  solutions  of  this  earth  have  a  purely  astrin¬ 
gent  taste,  which  is  neither  sweet,  nor  saline,  nor 

bitter,  nor  metallic.  In  this  property  it  differs 
from  ali  other  species  of  earths,  except  zirconia. 

When  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight 
excess  ot  acid,  and  subjected  to  evaporation?  it 
yields  transparent  crystals,  which  are  not  altered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  which  have  a  stronir 
styptic  taste.  ° 

I  Ins  earth  dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid  • 
but  after  being  heated  to  redness,  it  does  not 
dissolve  m  it  except  by  long  boiling.  The 
solution  does  not  crystallise,  but  forms  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  inass,  which  becomes  more  liquid  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  which,  when  evaporated 
by  a  moderate  heat,  leaves  a  white  opake  mass 
similar  to  enamel,  in  a  great  measure  insoluble 
in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  does 
not  crystallise.  When  evaporated  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  syrupy  mass 
which  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air,  but  dries’ 
becomes  white  like  enamel,  and  afterwards  dis¬ 
solves  only  m  very  small  quantity  in  water 
leaving  a  subsalt  undissolved  ;  so  that  by  s,,on’ 
tuneous  evaporation  it  lets  the  portion  of  niuri 
atic  acid  escape  to  which  it  owed  its  solubility. 

’llus  earth  combines  with  avidity  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  The  precipitates  produced  by  caus- 
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tic  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  the  neutral  solutions 
of  the  earth  in  acids,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  in  drying.  The  alkaline  carbonates  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  earth  combined  with  the  whole  of 
their  carbonic  acid. 

The  ferruginous  prussiate  of  potash,  poured 
into  a  solution  of  this  earth,  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  completely  redis¬ 
solved  by  muriatic  acid. 

Caustic  potash  and  ammonia  have  no  action 
on  this  earth  newly  precipitated,  not  even  at  a 
boiling  temperature. 

The  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  dissolves  a  small  quantity 
of  it,  which  precipitates  again  when  the  liquid 
is  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  and  then  neu¬ 
tralised  by  caustic  ammonia  ;  but  this  earth  is 
much  less  soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates 
than  any  of  the  earths  formerly  known  that  dis¬ 
solve  in  them. 

Thorina  differs  from  the  other  earths  by  the 
following  properties :  —  From  alumina,  by  its 
insolubility  in  hydrate  of  potash  ;  from  glucina, 
by  the  same  property  ;  from  yttria,  by  its  purely 
astringent  taste,  without  any  sweetness,  and  by 
the  property  which  its  solutions  possess  of  being 
precipitated  by  boiling  when  they  do  not  contain 
too  great  an  excess  of  acid.  It  differs  from 
zirconia  by  the  following  properties :  —  1.  After 
being  heated  to  redness,  it  is  still  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  acids.  2.  Sulphate  of  potash 
does  not  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions,  while 
it  precipitates  zirconia  from  solutions  containing 
even  a  considerable  excess  of  acid.  3.  It  is 
precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  zirconia.  4.  Sulphate  of 
thorina  crystallises  readily,  while  sulphate  of 
zirconia,  supposing  it  free  from  alkali,  forms, 
when  dried,  a  gelatinous  transparent  mass,  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  crystallisation. 

THORI'NUM.  The  supposed  metallic 
base  of  thorina. 

Thorn.  See  Spina. 

Thorn,  Egyptian.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Thorn-apple.  See  Datura. 

Thornback.  See  Itaia  clavata. 

Thread.  See  Filamentum. 

Thread-shaped.  See  Filiformis. 

Three-edged.  See  Trigonus. 

Three-fbred.  See  Trinervus. 

Three-lobed.  See  Trilobatus. 

Thrombo'sis.  (is,  is.  f.  ;  from  &pop§os.) 
The  same  as  thrombus. 

THRO'MBUS.  (ms,  i.  m.  ;  from  Srpop.Gov, 
to  clot. )  A  small  tumour  which  sometimes  arises 
after  bleeding,  owing  to  the  blood  escaping 
from  the  vein  into  the  cellular  structure  sur¬ 
rounding  it. 

Thrush.  See  Aphthce. 

Thry'fticus.  (From  SpvftTio,  to  break.) 
Synonymous  with  lithontriptic. 

Thu'ris  co'rtex.  A  name  of  the  cascarilla 
bark.  See  Croton. 

THUS,  (us,  uris.  n.  ;  from  Sato,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  :  so  called  from  its  great  use  in  sacrifices.) 
Frankincense.  See  Juniperus  hjcia. 

Thus  judeeorum.  See  'l'hymiama. 

Thus  masculum.  See  Juniperus  lycia. 

THUY'A.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  S>vov,  an  aroma ; 
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so  named  from  its  fragrant  smell.)  Thuja. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Mo- 
ncccia ;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

Thuya  occidentalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  of  life.  Arbor  vita:.  Thuya  — 
strobilis  leevibus ;  squamis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  leaves  and  wood  were  formerly  in  high  es¬ 
timation  as  resolvents,  sudorifics,  and  expec¬ 
torants,  and  were  given  in  phthisical  affections, 
intermittent  fevers,  and  dropsies. 

Thyla'cion.  (QuAclkiou.  &v\auos,  a  bag.) 
A  word  used  by  ancient  writers  to  express  the 
bag  formed  by  the  membranes  of  the  foetus  at 
the  orifice  of  the  pudenda,  before  the  birth. 

THY'MBRA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  Dioscorides,  whose  real  HrvpSpa,  however, 
is  a  species  of  Satureia.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order, 
Gymnospermia. 

2.  See  Satureia  hortensis. 

Thymbra  hispanica.  The  name  given  by 
Tournefort  to  the  common  herb  mastich.  See 
Thymus  mastichina. 

Thyme.  See  Thymus. 

Thyme,  lemon.  See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thyme,  mother  of.  See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thymelce'a.  (From  &vpos,  thyme,  and 
eA aia,  an  olive;  the  first  alluding  to  the  leaf, 
and  the  latter  to  the  shape  and  oiliness  of  the 
fruit. )  See  Daphne  gnidium. 

THYMIA'MA.  (a,  at  is.  n. ;  from  dupa,  an 
odour:  so  called  from  its  odoriferous  smell.) 
Musk-wood.  Thus  Judeeorum.  A  bark  in  small 
brownish-grey  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits  of 
leaves,  seeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves  had 
been  bruised  and  pressed  together,  brought  from 
Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and  supposed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  liquid  storax  tree.  This  bark  has 
an  agreeable  balsamic  smell,  approaching  to  that 
of  liquid  storax,  and  a  subacrid  bitterish  taste, 
accompanied  with  some  slight  astringency. 

Thymio'sis.  (From  Svpos,  an  excrescence 
about  the  pudenda.)  The  name  given  by 
Swediaur  to  the  yaws. 

Thymi'tes.  Wine  impregnated  with  thyme. 

Thy'mium.  (From  dvpos,  thyme  ;  because 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme.)  A  small  wart 
upon  the  skin. 

Thymoxa'lme.  (From  Svgos,  thyme,  o(vs, 
acid,  and  aAs,  salt.)  A  medicine  composed 
chiefly  of  thyme,  vinegar,  and  salt. 

TFIY'MUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Atro  rov  &vpov, 
because  it  was  used  in  faintings  ;  or  from  £>vpa, 
an  odour,  because  of  its  fragrant  smell.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymno¬ 
spermia.  Thyme. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
thyme.  See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

3.  A  small  indolent  fleshy  tubercle  like  a 
wart,  arising  about  the  anus,  or  the  pudenda, 
resembling  the  flowers  of  thyme,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

Thymus  citra'tus.  Lemon  thyme.  See 
Thy m  us  serpyllum. 

Thymus  creticus.  See  Satureia  capilata. 

Thymus  gland.  ®opos.  A  gland  ol  con¬ 
siderable  size  in  the  foetus,  situated  in  the  anterior 
duplicature  or  space  of  the  mediastinum,  under 
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the  superior  part  of  the  sternum.  An  excretory 
duct  lias  not  yet  been  detected,  but  lymphatic 
vessels  have  been  seen  going  from  it  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  Its  use  is  unknown. 

Thymus  mastichina.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  herb  mastich.  Marian  vulgare. 
Sampsuchus.  Clinopodium  mastichina  GaUorum. 
Tkymbra  hispanica.  Jaca  indica.  A  low 
shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  which  is 
employed  as  an  errhine.  It  has  a  strong 
agreeable  smell,  like  mastich.  Its  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Alarum  syriacum ,  but 
less  powerful. 

Thymus  sertyllum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Serpyllum.  Serpillum.  Gilarum.  Ser- 
pyllum  vulgare  minus.  Wild  thyme  or  mother  of 
thyme.  Thymus— floribus  capitatis,  caulibus  re¬ 
pent  ibits,  foliis  planis  obtusis  basi  cilialis,  of  Lin- 
nanis.  1  his  plant  has  the  same  sensible  qualities 
as  those  of  the  garden  thyme,  but  has  a  milder 
and  rather  more  grateful  flavour.  Lemon 
thyme,  the  Serpyllum  citratum ,  is  merely  a  variety 
of  this  plant.  It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a 
particularly  grateful  odour,  approaching  to  that 
of  lemons. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  dhe  systematic  name  of 
the  common  thyme.  This  herb,  the  Thymus — 
erectus  foliis  revolutis  ovatis,  floribus  verticillato 
spicatis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are 
.  sa'cl  to  be  resolvent,  emmenagogue,  tonic,  and 
stomachic ;  yet  there  is  no  disease  mentioned  in 
which  its  use  is  particularly  recommended  by 
any  writer  on  the  materia  m’edica. 

Thy'ro-arytjEnoide'us.  A  muscle  situated 
about  the  glottis,  which  pulls  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  forwards  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the 
thyroid,  and  consequently  shortens  and  relaxes 
the  ligament  of  the  larynx. 

Thy'ro-h  yoide'us.  A  muscle  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls 
the  os  hyoides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage  upwards. 

Thyro-pliaryngeus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior. 

Tliyro-ph aryngo-staph ilin  us.  See  Palalo-pha- 
ryngeus. 

Thy'ro-phra'xia.  (  From  depeos,  a  shield,  and 
<ppa£is,  obstruction.)  An  ill-devised  name  of 
goitre.  See  Bronchocele. 

Thy'ro-staph ili'nus.  See  Palato-phanmveus. 

THY'ROID.  ( Thyroides ;  from  Stupeos,  a 
shield,  and  eibos,  resemblance:  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  to  a  shield.)  Resembling  a 
shield.  ° 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Cartilago  thyroides. 
Cartilago  scutiformis.  Scutiform  cartilage.  The 
cartilage  which  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  constituting  the 
anterior,  superior,  and  largest  part  of°  the 
larynx.  It  is  harder  and  more  prominent  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  jjomum  Adami  in  man. 

Ihyroid  gland.  Glandula  thyroides.  A 
large  glandiform  body,  situated  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  labours  of  anatomists 
have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  any  thing  satis¬ 
factory,  with  regard  to  it.  No  excretory  duct 
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has  been  detected,  and  the  use  of  the  organ  not 
yet  known. 

THYRSUS.  ( us ,  i.  m.;  a  young  sprout.) 
In  Botany,  a  dense  and  close  panicle,  bunch,  or 
cluster,  more  or  less  of  an  ovate  form.  It  is 
oblong  in  Tussilago  hybrida,  and  ovale  in  Tussilago 
jietasites. 

TI'BIA.  (a,  ee.  f. ;  the  hautboy  :  qu.  tubia, 
from  tuba,  a  tube :  so  called  from  its  pipe-like 
shape.)  Focile  majus.  Arundo  major.  Fosilus. 
Canna  major.  Canna-doinestica  cruris.  The 
largest  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  of  a  long,  thick, 
and  triangular  shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity  is 
large,  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where  we 
observe  two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little  concave, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intermediate 
irregular  protuberance.  Of  these  two  cavities, 
the  internal  one  is  deepest,  and  of  an  oblong 
shape,  while  the  external  one  is  rounded,  and 
more  superficial.  Each  of  these,  in  the  recent 
subject,  is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which  extends 
to  the  intermediate  protuberance,  where  it  ter¬ 
minates.  These  two  little  cavities  receive  the 
condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  eminence 
between  them  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  which 
is  seen  between  the  two  condyles  of  that  bone  ; 
so  that  this  articulation  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
complete  ginglymus.  Behind  the  intermediate 
protuberance,  or  tubercle,  is  a  pretty  deep  depres¬ 
sion,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a 
ligament,  and  likewise  to  separate  the  two 
cavities  from  each  other.  Under  the  edge  of 
the  external  cavity  is  a  circular  flat  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage,  which  serves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  fibula ;  and  at  the  fore-part 
of  the  bone  is  a  considerable  tuberosity,  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  to  which  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  rotula  is  fixed. 

The  body  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  and,  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  affords 
three  surfaces.  Of  these,  the  external  one  is 
broad,  and  slightly  hollowed  by  muscles  above 
and  below;  the  internal  surface  is  broad  and 
flat ;  and  the  posterior  surface  is  narrower  than 
the  other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  This  last 
has  a  slight  ridge  running  obliquely  across  it, 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone 
to  about  one  third  of  its  length  downwards.  A 
little  below  this  we  observe  a  passage  for  the 
medullary  vessels,  which  is  pretty  considerable, 
and  slants  obliquely  downwards.  Of  the  three 
angles  which  separate  these  surfaces,  the  anterior 
one,  from  its  sharpness,  is  called  the  spine  or 
shin.  This  ridge  is  not  straight,  but  describes 
a  figure  like  an  italic  f  turning  first  inwards, 
then  outwards,  and  lastly,  inwards  again.  The 
external  angle  is  more  rounded,  and  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament  • 
and  the  internal  one  is  more  rounded  still  by 
the  pressure  of  muscles. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  a  little  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  terminates  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  uppermost 
bone  of  the  foot.  This  cavity,  in  the  recent 
subject,  is  lined  with  cartilage.  Its  internal 
side  is  formed  into  a  considerable  process,  called 
malleolus  interims,  which,  in  its  situation  re¬ 
sembles  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This 
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process  is  broad,  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
At  its  back  part  we  find  a  groove,  lined  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  in  which  slide  the  tendons 
of  the  llexor  digitorum  longus,  and  of  the  tibi- 
alus  posticus ;  and  a  little  behind  this  is  a  smaller 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  malleolus 
internus,  the  cavity  is  interrupted,  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  it  is  a  rough  triangular  depression, 
which  is  furnished  with  cartilage,  and  receives 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of  the  bone 
seems  to  be  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that 
the  malleolus  internus  is  situated  more  forwards 
than  the  inner  border  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bone. 

In  the  foetus,  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are  carti¬ 
laginous,  and  become  afterwards  epiphyses. 

Tl'BIAL.  (  Tibialis  ;  from  tibia,  the  bone  of 
the  leg  so  called.)  Belonging  to  the  tibia. 

Tiisial  arteries.  Arteries  tibiales.  The  two 
principal  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery :  the 
one  proceeds  forwards,  and  is  called  the  anterior 
libial ;  the  other  backwards,  and  is  called  the  pos¬ 
terior  tibial,  of  which  the  external  tibial,  the 
fibular,  the  external  and  internal  plantar,  and 
the  plantar  arch,  are  branches. 

Tibialis.  See  Tibial. 

Tibia'lis  anti'cus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  which  bends  the  foot 
by  drawing  it  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
turns  the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis.  See  Planlaris. 

Tibia'lis  posti'cus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  w  hich  extends  the  foot, 
and  turns  the  toes  inw'ards. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  A  French  term 
signifying  a  painful  spasm.  It  is  applied  to 
facial  neuralgia.  See  Neuralgia. 

Tick.  See  Acarus. 

Tick,  domestic.  See  Acarus  domesticus. 

Tick,  harvest.  See  Acarus. 

Tick,  itch.  See  Acarus  scabiei. 

Tifacoum.  Quicksilver.  —  liuland. 

Tiglia  grana.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

TILBURY.  A  small  town  in  Essex,  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  fort.  A  mineral  water  is  found  at 
West  Tilbury.  It  is  aperient  and  chalybeate, 
but  is  now  seldom  used. 

TI'LIA.  (a,  ee.  f.  nreAra,  ulnius,  the  elm- 
tree.)  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order ,  Monogynia. 

ti.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  lime,  or 
linden-tree.  See  Tibia  europeca. 

Tilia  EUROP.tEA.  "I  lie  systematic  name  ot 
the  lime-tree.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic 
virtues.  They  have  a  moderately  strong  smell, 
in  which  their  virtue  seems  to  consist,  and  abound 
with  a  strong  mucilage.  They  are  in  high 
esteem  in  France.  See  Tilia. 

Tilli  grana.  See  Croton  tiglium. 

Tl'LMUS.  (From  tjAAcv,  to  pluck.)  Flocci- 
lation,  or  picking  of  bed-clothes.  See  Carphologia. 

Timac.  The  name  of  a  root  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic 
virtues,  and  therefore  exhibited  in  dropsies.  I  he 
plant  is  thought  to  be  the  Cissampelos  caapcba. 
Sec  Cissampelos  caapcba. 
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TIN.  Stannum.  Jupiter  of  the  alchemists. 
It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  this  metal 
is  found  native.  The  native  oxide  of  tin,  or  tin 
stone,  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallised.  The 
wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the  native  oxide, 
termed  so  from  its  fibrous  texture.  This  variety 
has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Cornwall.  Tin 
is  also  found  mineralised  by  sulphur,  associated 
always  with  a  portion  of  copper,  and  often  of 
iron.  This  ore  is  called  tin  pyrites.  Its  colour 
is  yellowish  grey.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
a  fibrous  or  lamellated  texture :  sometimes  it  ex¬ 
hibits  prismatic  colours.  Tin  is  comparatively 
a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in  great  quantity 
any  where  but  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire ; 
though  it  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  mines  of 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  island  of  Banca,  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
considerably  harder  than  lead,  scarcely  at  all 
sonorous,  very  malleable,  though  not  very  te¬ 
nacious.  Under  the  hammer  it  is  extended 
into  leaves,  called  tinfoil,  which  are  about  one 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  might  easily 
be  beaten  to  less  than  half  that  thickness,  if  the 
purposes  of  trade  required  it.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7-29.  It  melts  at  about  the  442°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ;  and  by  a  continuance 
of  the  heat  it  is  slow  ly  converted  into  a  white 
powder  by  oxidation.  Like  lead,  it  is  brittle 
when  heated  almost  to  fusion,  and  exhibits  a 
grained  or  fibrous  texture,  if  broken  by  the  blow 
of  a  hammer.  It  may  also  be  granulated  by 
agitation  at  the  time  of  its  transition  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state.  The  oxide  of  tin  resists 
fusion  more  strongly  than  that  of  any  other 
metal ;  from  which  property  it  is  useful  to  form 
an  opake  white  enamel  when  mixed  with  pure 
glass  in  fusion.  The  brightness  of  its  surface, 
when  scraped,  soon  goes  oil’  by  exposure  to  the 
air  ;  but  it  is  not  subject  to  rust  or  corrosion  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

To  obtain  pure  tin,  the  metal  should  be 
boiled  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxide  which  falls 
down  reduced  by  heat,  in  contact  with  charcoal, 
in  a  covered  crucible. 

There  are  three  definite  combinations  of  tin 
and  oxygen  :  — 

1.  Tlie  protoxide,  which  is  grey. 

2.  The  sesquioxide,  distinguishable  from  the 
protoxide  by  its  solubility  in  ammonia,  and  from 
the  peroxide  by  its  giving  a  purple  precipitate 
with  perchloride  of  gold. 

3.  The  peroxide,  which  is  white. 

There  are  two  chlorides  and  three  svlphurets 
of  tin. 

The  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids,  and 
aqua  regia,  consisting  of  two  parts  nitric  and 
one  muriatic  acid,  all  act  on  this  metal  ;  the 
acetic  scarcely  at  all.  The  operation  of  other 
acids  upon  this  metal  has  been  little  inquired 
into. 

If  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  be  thrown  on 
tin  in  fusion,  it  will  take  up  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  form  a  silvery  white  plios- 
phuret. 

Tin  unites  with  bismuth  by  fusion,  and  be¬ 
comes  harder  and  more  brittle  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  that  metal  added.  With  nickel 
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it  forms  a  white  brilliant  mass.  It  cannot 
easily  be  united  in  the  direct  way  with  arsenic, 
on  account  of  the  volatility  of  this  metal.  Co¬ 
balt  unites  with  tin  by  fusion,  and  forms  a 
grained  mixture  of  a  colour  slightly  inclining 
to  violet.  Zinc  unites  very  well  with  tin,  in¬ 
creasing  its  hardness,  and  diminishing  its  duc¬ 
tility,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  zinc  is 
greater.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  additions 
used  in  making  pewter,  which  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  tin. 

Antimony  forms  a  very  brittle  hard  mixture 
with  tin.  Tungsten,  fused  with  twice  its  weight 
ot  tin,  affords  a  brown  spongy  mass,  which  is 
somewhat  ductile. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  the  cure  of  diseases  :  the  filings, 
however,  have  been  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

1 1  N  CA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  quasi  tincta :  so  called 
because  it  appears  as  if  it  were  dyed.)  The 
tench.  See  Tench. 

TiNca:  os.  (So  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  tench’s  mouth.)  The  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

TINCAL.  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  yellow  greasy  crystals. 
See  Soda;  biboras. 

Tinckling,  metallic.  See  Metallic  tinckling,  in 
the  Supplement. 

riNCI'O'KIUS.  (From  lingo,  to  dye.) 
Appertaining  to  the  art  of  the  dyer.  Applied 
as  a  trivial  name  to  plants,  as  genista  linctoria. 

TINCTU'RA.  («,  ce.  f.  ;  from  lingo,  to 
dye.)  A  tincture.  A  solution  of  any  substance 
in  spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is 
the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins,  and  essen¬ 
tial  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  these 
active  principles  from  several  vegetable  matters, 
which  yield  them  to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
part.  It  dissolves  likewise  the  sweet  saccharine 
matter  of  vegetables,  and  generally  those  parts 
of  animal  bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  smell 
and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted 
almost  equally  by  water  and  rectified  spirit;  but 
in  the  watery  and  spirituous  tinctures  of  them 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  active  parts  in 
the  watery  extractions  are  blended  with  a  large 
proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter,  on  which 
their  solubility  in  this  menstruum  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit  extracts 
them  almost  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when 
the  spirituous  tinctures  are  mixed  with  watery 
liquors,  a  part  of  what  the  spirit  had  taken  up 
from  the  subject  generally  separates  and  sub¬ 
sides,  on  account  of  its  having  been  freed  from 
that  matter,  which,  being  blended  with  it  in  the 
original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in  water. 
This,  however,  is  not  universal,  for  the  active 
parts  of  some  vegetables,  when  extracted  by 
rectified  spirits,  are  not  precipitated  by  water, 
being  almost  soluble  in  both  menstrua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables 
of  all  colours,  except  blue.  The  leaves  of 
plants,  in  general,  will  give  out  little  of  their 
natural  colour  to  watery  liquors,  but  commu¬ 
nicate  to  spirit  the  whole  of  their  green  tinc¬ 
ture,  which  for  the  most  part  proves  elegant, 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of 
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spirituous  tinctures;  and  hence  they  have  been 
supposed  to  promote  the  dissolving  power  of 
the  menstruum,  though  this  does  not  appear 
from  experience.  In  the  trials  which  have  been 
made,  no  more  was  found  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
deep-coloured  tinctures  than  in  the  paler  ones 
and  often  not  so  much.  If  the  alkali  be  added 
after  the  extraction  of  the  tincture,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  at  first.  The  addition  of 
these  salts  in  making  tinctures  is  not  only  need¬ 
less  but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally  injure  the 
flavour  ot  aromatics,  and  superadd  a  quality 
sometimes  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases,  pro¬ 
mote  the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids  gene¬ 
rally  weaken  it ;  unless  when  the  acid  has  been 
previously  combined  with  the  vinous  spirit  into 
a  compound  of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified 
spirit. 

^  1  inctuha  aloes.  Tincture  of  aloes.  Take 
of  aloes  powdered,  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  liquo¬ 
rice,  three  ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a 
halt;  rectified  spirit,  half  a  pint :  macerate  for 
torn  teen  days,  and  strain.  This  preparation 
possesses  stomachic  and  purgative  qualities,  but 
should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  haemorrhoids.  In  chlorotic  cases,  and  ame- 
norrhcea,  it  is  preferred  to  other  purges.  The 
dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Iinctura  aloes  coMPosiTA.  Compound 
tincture  of  aloes  ;  formerly  callad  elixir  aloes, 
and  elixir  proprietatis.  Take  of  aloes  powdered’ 
four  ounces ;  saffron,  two  ounces ;  tincture  of 

myrrh,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  A  more  stimulating  compound 
than  the  former.  It  is  a  useful  application  to 
old  indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Ti.nctu  ra  aloes  vitriol  at  a.  With  the 
hitter  infusion,  a  drachm  or  two  of  this  elen-ant 
tincture  is  extremely  serviceable  against  <>-outy 
and  rheumatic  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  also  in  the  weaknesses  of  those  organs 
which  frequently  attend  old  age. 

Tinctura  ammonite  composita.  Take  of 
mastich,  two  drachms;  rectified  spirit,  nine 
fluid  drachms  ;  oil  of  lavender,  fourteen  minims; 
oil  of  amber,  four  minims;  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  a  pint :  macerate  the  mastich  in  the 
spii  it,  that  it  may  be  dissolved,  and  pour  off  the 
defecated  tincture,  then  add  the  other  ingredients 
and  shake  them  altogether.  This  preparation  of 
the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  spiritus  ammonia:  succinatus  of 
the  former  one. 

Tinctura  assai  am  ilk.  Tincture  of  assa- 
foctida ;  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tinc¬ 
tura  feetida.  Take  of  assafeetida,  five  ounces" 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen 

days,  and  strain.  Diluted  with  water,  this  is 
mostly  given  in  all  kinds  of  fits  by  the  vuloar. 

It  is  a  useful  preparation  as  an  antispasmodic* 
especially  in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of  zinc’ 
fhe  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Tinctura  aurantii.  Tincture  of  orange- 
peel  j  foimer ly  tinctura  covlicis  ciuvci7itii\  Take 
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of  fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces  and  a  half ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  A  mild  and  pleasant  stomachic 
bitter. 

Tinctura  balsami  tolutani.  Tincture 
of  balsam  of  tolu.  Take  of  balsam  of  tolu, 
an  ounce  and  a  half ;  rectified  spirit,  a  pound  : 
digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved,  and  strain. 
This  is  used  chiefly  for  making  the  syrup  of  tolu. 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita.  Tinctura 
benzoes  composita,  Balsamum  traumaticum. 
Compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  Friars’  bal¬ 
sam.  Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  and  a  half; 
storax  balsam,  strained,  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
balsam  of  tolu,  ten  drachms  ;  aloes,  five  drachms, 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  and  strain.  This  tincture  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  applied  externally  to  ulcers  and  wounds 
than  given  internally,  though  possessing'  expec¬ 
torant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulating  powers. 
Against  coughs,  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  diarrhoea,  produced  by 
ulcerations  of  those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excellent 
medicine.  The  dose,  when  given  internally,  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  calumba:.  Tinctura  columbec. 
Tincture  of  calumba.  Take  of  calumba  root, 
sliced,  three  ounces,  proof  spirit,  two  pints: 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  contains  the  active  part  of  the  root,  and 
is  generally  given  with  the  infusion  of  it,  as  a 
stomachic  and  astringent.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  drachms. 

Ti  nctura  camphor.®.  This  is  the  spiritus 
camphorcB  of  the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tinctura  camphor®:  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  camphire  ;  formerly  called  tinctura 
opii  camphorata,  and  elixir  paregoricum.  Take 
of  camphire,  two  scruples  and  a  half ;  opium, 
dried  and  powdered,  benzoic  acid,  of  each 
seventy-two  grains  ;  oil  of  anise,  a  fluid  drachm  ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  This  is  a  useful  diaphoretic 
anodyne,  and  is  much  used  in  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions.  The  dose  is  from  a  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce. 

Tinctura  cantharidis.  Tincture  of  blister¬ 
ing  fly  :  formerly  called  tinctura  li/ttce,  and  tinc- 
tura  cantharidum.  Take  of  blistering  flies, 
bruised,  four  drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints  : 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This  is 
a  very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  stimulating  prepara¬ 
tion,  which  should  always  be  administered  with 
great  caution.  For  its  properties,  see  Cantharis 
vesicatorics. 

Tinctura  capsici.  Tincture  of  capsicum. 
Take  of  capsicum,  bruised,  ten  drachms;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  carda¬ 
mom.  Take  of  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  three 
ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints : 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
powerful  stimulating  carminative.  In  spasm 
of  the  stomach  an  ounce,  with  some  other  diluted 
stimulant,  is  given  with  advantage.  The  dose 
may  vary  according  to  circumstances,  from  half 
a  drachm  to  an  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  Com. 
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1  pound  tincture  of  cardamom ;  formerly  called 
tinctura  stomacliica.  Take  of  cardamom  seeds, 
caraway  seeds,  of  each,  powdered,  two  drachms 
and  a  half;  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm; 
cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  five  drachms;  raisins, 
stoned,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints: 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  useful 
and  elegant  carminative  and  cordial.  The  dose 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  cascarillze.  Tincture  of  cas- 
carilla.  Take  of  cascarilla  bark,  powdered,  five 
ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain,  A  stimulating  aro¬ 
matic  tonic,  that  may  be  exhibited  in  debility  of 
the  bowels  and  stomach,  and  in  those  cases  of 
fever  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  proves 
purgative.  The  dose  from  half  a  draclnn  to  two 
drachms. 

Tinctura  castorei.  Tincture  of  castor. 
Take  of  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for 
seven  days,  and  strain.  A  powerful  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic,  mostly  exhibited  in  hysterical 
affections  in  a  dilute  form.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  catechu  ; 
formerly  known  by  the  name  tinctura  japonica. 
Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces  and  a 
half ;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a 
half ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  and  strain.  An  aromatic  astringent, 
mostly  given  in  protracted  diarrhoea.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  cinchona:.  Tincture  of  cinchona; 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  corticis 
peruviani  simplex.  Take  of  heart-leaved  cin¬ 
chona  bark,  powdered,  eight  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to 
half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  its  virtues,  see  Cin¬ 
chona. 

Tinctura  cinchona,  ammoniata.  Ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  cinchona.  Volatile  tincture 
of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
powdered,  four  ounces;  aromatic  spirit  of  am¬ 
monia,  two  pints :  macerate  for  ten  days,  and 
strain. 

Tinctura  cinchona:  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  cinchona.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cin¬ 
chona  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces:  orange-peel, 
dried,  three  ounces;  serpentary  root,  bruised,  six 
dracluns;  saffron,  two  drachms;  cochineal,  a 
drachm  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints :  macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluid  draclnn  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  its 
virtues,  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomi  fort  is. 
Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  three  ounces 
and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
a  fluid  drachm  to  three  or  more. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon  ;  formerly  called  tinctura 
aromatica.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  an 
ounce;  cardamon  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce; 
long  pepper,  powdered,  ginger  root,  sliced,  of 
each  two  drachms  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
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The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two  or 
more. 

Tinctura  colchici.  Tincture  of  colchicuni. 
Take  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  five  ounces; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  The  virtues  of  this  preparation 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  wine  of  colchicum. 
Dose  from  nr  xx.  to  3  j. 

Tinctura  colchici  composita.  Spiritus  col¬ 
chici  ammoniatus  of  the  last  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia.  Compound  tincture  of  colchicum. 
Take  of  colchicum  seeds,  bruised,  five  ounces  ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  :  macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  By  this  prepar¬ 
ation  the  action  of  the  colchicum  is  determined 
to  the  kidneys,  and  a  diuretic  effect  combined 
with  its  ordinary  operation.  Dose  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm. 

Tinctura  conii.  Tincture  of  hemlock.  Take 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  hemlock,  five  ounces  ;  car¬ 
damom  seeds,  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture  possesses  all  the  active  properties 
of  the  hemlock.  Dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 

Tinctura  cubebas.  Tincture  of  cubebs. 
Take  of  cubebs,  bruised,  five  ounces  ;  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints :  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain,  A  weak  tincture,  which  to  produce 
any  effect,  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  as  two 
or  three  drachms. 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of  fox-glove. 
Take  of  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  four  ounces ; 
pi  oof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  1  his  tincture  possesses  the 
properties  of  the  plant  in  a  convenient,  uniform, 
and  permanent  form.  It  is  a  saturated  tincture, 
and  in  the  same  proportions  has  been  long  used 
in  general  practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
forty  minims.  For  its  virtues,  see  Digitalis. 

Tinctura  feiiri  acetatis.  This  preparation 
is  directed  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
acetate  of  potash,  two  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron, 
one  part  ;  and  rectified  spirit,  twenty-six  parts. 
It  is  a  mild  chalybeate.  Dose  from  nr  x.  to  3  j. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  See  Tinctura  ferri 
ammonio-chloridi. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammonio-chloridi.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  ammonio-chloride  of  iron  ;  formerly 
called  tinctura  ferri  ammoniati,  tinctura  ferri  am- 
moniacalis,  tinctura  forum  martialium,  and  tinc¬ 
tura  nuirlis  Mynsichti.  Take  of  ammonio- 
chloride  of  iron,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  a 
pint:  digest  and  strain.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
chalybeate  in  all  atonic  affections,  and  may  be 
given  with  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and 
other  cachectic  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  See  Tinctura  ferri 
ammonio-chloridi.  J 

Tinctura  ferri  sesqui-chloridi.  Tincture 
of  muriate  of  iron:  formerly  called  tinctura 
ferri  muriatis,  tinctura  martis  in  spiritu  salis,  and 
tinctura  martis  cum  spiritu  satis;  and  lately 
known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  ferri  muriati. 
Take  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  six  ounces;  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  a  pint;  rectified  spirit,  three  pints. 

I  our  the  acid  upon  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  in 
a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  occasionally  for  three 
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days ;  then  add  the  spirit,  and  strain.  Cline 
strongly  recommends  this  in  ischuria,  and  many 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  a 
good  chalybeate,  and  serviceable  against  most 
diseases  of  debility  without  fever. 

Tinctura  gallas.  Tincture  of  galls.  Take 
of  galls,  powdered,  five  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture  contains  all  the  virtues  of 
the  galls.  Dose  from  3  ss.  to  5  ij.  See  Quer- 
cus. 

Tinctura  gentian.®  comfosita.  Compound 
tincture  of  gentian ;  formerly  called  tinctura 
amara.  Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  two  ounces 
and  a  half;  orange-peel,  dried,  ten  drachms; 
cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  five  drachms ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is 
from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Gentiana. 

Tinctura  guaFaci.  Tincture  of  guaiacum. 
Take  of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  seven  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  This  tincture  possesses  all  the 
active  properties  of  guaiacum.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluid  drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Guaiacum. 

Tinctura  guaiaci  composita.  Tinctura 
guaiaci  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  tincture  of 
guaiacum ;  formerly  called  tinctura  guaiacina 
volatilis.  Take  of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered, 
seven  ounces;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two 
pints :  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  lielle'bori.  Tinctura  hellebori 
mgri.  Tincture  of  black  hellebore ;  formerly 
called  tinctura  melampodii.  Take  of  black  hel¬ 
lebore  root,  sliced,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints :  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Helleborus  niger. 

Tinctura  humuli.  See  Tinctura  lupuli. 

rl  inctura  hyoscy'ami.  Tincture  of  henbane. 
Take  of  henbane  leaves,  dried,  five  ounces ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  That  the  henbane  itself  is 
narcotic  is  abundantly  proved ;  that  the  same 
power  is  also  found  in  its  tincture  is  also  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  to  produce  the  same  effects  requires  a 
much  larger  dose,  as  from  one  to  two  drachms 
or  more.  For  the  virtues,  see  Hyoscyamus 
niger. 

I  inctura  iodi'nii  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  iodine.  Take  of  iodine,  an  ounce  ; 
iodide  of  potassium,  two  ounces;  rectified  spirit, 
two  pints :  macerate  until  they  are  dissolved 
and  strain.  A  convenient  formula  for  adminis¬ 
tering  iodine.  Dose  ten  minims,  gradually 
increased  to  sixty. 

Tinctura  jalapas.  Tincture  of  jalap  ;  for¬ 
merly  called  tinctura  jalapii.  'Fake  of  jalap 
root,  powdered,  ten  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one'’  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  its  virtues 
see  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Tinctura  kino.  Tincture  of  kino.  Take 
of  kino,  powdered,  three  ounces  and  a  half; 
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proof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  All  the  astringency  of  kino 
is  possessed  by  this  preparation.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.  See  Kino. 

Tinctura  lupuli.  Tinctura  humuli.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  hops.  Take  of  hops,  six  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  Dose  3j.  to  ~  ij.  or  more.  For  its 
virtues,  see  Humulus  lupulus. 

Tinctura  lytta.  See  Tinctura  cantharidis. 

Tinctura  myrrh.®.  Tincture  of  myrrh. 
Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  three  ounces  ;  rectilied 
spirit,  two  pints :  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole 
fluid  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Myrrha. 

Tinctura  opii.  Tincture  of  opium.  Lau¬ 
danum.  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  three 
ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints :  macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This  is  the  most 
common  form  in  which  opium  is  administered, 
and  possesses  all  the  active  properties  of  the  drug. 

The  tincture  of  opium  of  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  of  1 836  is  considerably  stronger  than 
that  of  its  predecessor.  Of  the  present  pre¬ 
paration  nineteen  drops  are  equal  to  about  a 
grain  of  opium.  Such  unnecessary  and  whim¬ 
sical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  very  active 
medicines  in  common  use  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated.  The  ordinary  dose  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium  is  from  yi\  x.  to  1. 

Tinctura  khei.  Tincture  of  rhubarb ; 
formerly  known  by  the  names  of  tinctura  rha- 
barbari,  and  tinctura  rhabarbari  spirituosa.  Take 
of  rhubarb  root,  sliced,  two  ounces ;  carda¬ 
mom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  saffron, 
two  drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints  :  macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one  and 
a  half.  For  its  virtues,  see  Rheum. 

Tinctura  riiei  composita.  Compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb;  formerly  called  tinctura  rha¬ 
barbari  composita.  Take  of  rhubarb  root,  sliced, 
two  ounces  and  a  half;  liquorice  root,  bruised, 
six  drachms  ;  ginger  root,  sliced,  saffron,  of  each 
three  drachms;  proof  spirit,  two  pints:  mace¬ 
rate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain.  This  is  a  mild  stomachic  aperient.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one  and  a  half. 

Tinctura  sciLLiK.  Tincture  of  squill.  Take 
of  squill  root,  fresh  dried,  five  ounces;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints :  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  The  virtues  of  the  squill  reside  in 
the  tincture,  which  is  administered  in  doses  of 
from  ten  drops  to  a  fluid  drachm.  See  Scilla. 

Tinctura  senna:  composita.  Tinctura  senna. 
Tincture  of  senna  ;  formerly  called  elixir  salutis. 
Take  of  senna  leaves,  three  ounces  and  a  half; 
caraway  seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms  and  a 
half;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  a  drachm  ;  raisins, 
stoned,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints:  ma¬ 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  car¬ 
minative,  aperient,  and  purgative,  in  doses  from 
two  fluid  draclnns  to  a  fluid  ounce.  See  Senna. 

Tinctura  serpentarije.  Tincture  of  ser¬ 
pentary;  formerly  called  tinctura  serpentaria 
virginiana.  "lake  of  serpentary  root,  three 
ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints:  ma¬ 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This  tinc¬ 
ture  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  virtues  of  the 
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spirit,  those  of  the  serpentaria.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.  See  Aristo- 

lochia  serpentaria. 

Tinctura  valerian.®.  Tincture  of  valerian ; 
formerly  called  tinctura  valeriana  simplex.  Take 
of  valerian  root,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
A  useful  antispasmodic  in  conjunction  with 
others.  The  dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to 
two.  See  Valeriana. 

ilNCTURA  VALERIANA:  COMPOSITA.  Tinctura 
valeriana  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian  ;  formerly  called  tinctura  valeriana  vo- 
latilis.  Take  of  valerian  root  five  ounces;  aro¬ 
matic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints:  macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  strong  anti¬ 
spasmodic  and  stimulating  tincture.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  vera'tri.  A  very  active  alterative, 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy  and  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions.  Its  administration  requires 
great  caution,  the  white  hellebore  being  a  power¬ 
ful  poison. 

Tinctura  zinciberis.  Tincture  of  ginger. 
Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a 
half ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints :  macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  stimulating  car¬ 
minative.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to 
three. 

Tincture.  See  Tinctura. 

Ti'nea.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  teneo,  to  hold.) 
Tinea  capitis.  The  scald-head.  See  Porrigo. 

Tinnitus  aurium.  Ringing  in  the  ears.  A 
common  symptom  in  many  diseases. 

TISSUE.  A  term  introduced  by  the  French 
anatomists  to  express  the  textures  which  com¬ 
pose  the  different  organs  of  animals.  The  word 
has  been  improperly  adopted  into  our  own  lan¬ 
guage. 

TITA'NIC.  (Titanicus ;  from  titanium,  its 
base.)  Appertaining  to  titanium. 

Titanic  acid.  Acidurn  titanicum.  The 
peroxide  of  titanium,  which  acts  on  alkalis  as  an 
acid. 

TITA'NIUIU.  (um,  ii.  n.)  The  name  of 
a  metal  which  exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxide  in 
the  minerals  called  tetanite  and  menachanite. 
In  tetanite,  the  oxide  is  nearly  pure ;  in  mena¬ 
chanite,  so  called,  because  it  is  found  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream  at  Menachan,  in  Cornwall,  the  oxide 
of  turanium  is  blended  with  oxide  of  iron. 
It  exists  also  in  several  other  minerals.  There 
appear  to  be  two  oxides  of  this  metal,  a  pro¬ 
toxide  and  a  peroxide;  the  constitution  of  the 
former  is  yet  imperfectly  known  ;  the  latter  has 
acid  properties. 

Tithy'malus.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  tiOos,  a  dug, 
and  paA os,  tender  ;  so  called  from  its  smooth 
leaves  and  milky  juice.)  Cypress  spurge.  Poor 
man’s  rhubarb.  Once  in  use  as  a  purgative. 
See  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

Tithymalus  cyparissius.  See  Euphorbia  cy¬ 
parissias. 

Tithymalus  paralios.  See  Euphorbia  paralias. 

Tithymclaa.  See  Daphne. 

TitFllicum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  titi/lo,  to 
tickle  :  so  called  from  its  being  easily  tickled.) 
The  arm-pit. 

Tituba'tio.  (o,  unis,  f. ;  from  titnbo,  to  stagger 
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or  waver.)  Restlessness,  with  an  inclination  to 
constant  change  of  position.  The  fidgets. 

Toad-fax.  See  Antirrhinum, 

Tobacco.  See  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco,  English.  See  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Tobacco,  Virginian.  See  Nicotiana. 

1  O  E.  Digit  us  pedis.  The  toes  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  nails,  are  covered  by  the  common 
integuments,  under  which  the  vessels  and  ten¬ 
dons  run,  protected  by  their  ligaments,  which 
extend  or  bend  them,  to  be  inserted  into  their 
respective  phalanges.  Each  toe  consists  of 
three  distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows,  called 
phalanges,  or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The  great  toe 
has  but  two  phalanges  ;  the  others  have  three 
ranks  of  bones,  which  have  nothing  particular, 
only  the  joints  are  made  round  and  free,  formed 
by  a  round  head  on  one  bone,  and  by  a  pretty 
deep  hollow  for  receiving  it,  in  the  one  above  it. 

Toff'ania  aqua.  See  Aquctta. 

Tolu  balsam.  See  Toluifera  balsatnum. 

1  OLUI  F  ERA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  the  balsam  of  Peru.)  A 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class, 
Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Toluifera  balsamum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu  balsam.  Bal¬ 
samum  Tolutanum.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  It  grows 
iti  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Tolu,  be¬ 
hind  Carthagena,  whence  we  are  supplied  with 
the  balsam,  which  is  brought  to  us  in  little 
gourd-shells.  The  balsam  is  obtained  by  mak¬ 
ing  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is 
collected  in  spoons,  which  are  made  of  black 
wax,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels. 

It  thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete :  it 
has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm  sweetish  taste. 

It  dissolves  entirely  in  alkohol,  and  communi¬ 
cates  its  odour  and  taste  to  water  by  boilina-. 

It  contains  acid  of  benzoin.  This  is  the  milde'st 
of  all  the  balsams.  It  has  been  used  as  an  ex¬ 
pectorant  ;  but  its  powers  are  very  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  it  is  at  present  employed  principally 
on  account  of  its  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  lemons.  It  is  directed  by  the  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  in  the  syrvpus  tolutanus,  and  tinctura 
lolutana. 

Tolutanum  balsamum.  See  Toluifera  bal¬ 
samum. 

Iomatiim.  (um,  i.  n.)  The  tomato  or  love- 
apple.  See  Solanum  lycopersicum. 

TOMBAC.  A  white  alloy  of  copper  with 
arsenic. 

Tomei'um.  (From  repvu,  to  cut.)  An  in¬ 
cision-knife. 

lOMENTO'SUS.  Downy;  woolly;  cot¬ 
tony.  Applied  to  stems,  leaves,  &c. ;  a’s  the 
stem  of  the  Geranium  rot  undi folium. 

TOME'NTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  a  flock  of 
wool.)  1.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  small 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  appear 
like  wool. 

-■  In  Botany,  a  species  of  pubescence,  very 
soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  white  or  ferruginous 
colour,  giving  the  surface  a  downy  appear¬ 
ance,  and  so  thick  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
cseparately. 

Tomentum  cerebri.  The  small  vessels  that 
penetrate  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  from 
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the  pia  mater,  which,  when  separated  from  the 
brain,  and  adhering  to  the  pia  mater,  give  it  a 
floeky  appearance. 

iONOUE.  Lingua.  A  soft  fleshy  viscus, 
very  moveable  in  every  direction,  situated  in- 
feriorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  divided  into  a 
base,  body,  and  back,  a  superior  and  inferior 
surface,  and  two  lateral  parts.  It  is  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  mem¬ 
brane,  on  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous 
papilla',  particularly  at  the  apex  and  lateral 
parts  ;  the  rete  mucosum,  and  epidermis.  About 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  base  is  a  little 
round  pit,  called  foramen  crecum,  which  seems 
to  form  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  the  contiguous 
mucous  follicles.  The  papillae  of  the  tongue  are 
distinguished  into  lenticulares,  which  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  situated  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  capitatce  or  fungiformes, 
smaller  and  more  numerous  than  the  preceding, 
and  situated  towards  the  edges  and  tip  of  the 
tongue;  conicre  or  pyramidales,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  dispersed  over  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue  ;  fliformes,  which  are  few 
in  number,  and  situated  close  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  branches 
of  the  ranine  and  labial.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  great  linguals,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  external  jugular.  The  nerves  come 
from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pair.  The  use 
of  this  organ  is  for  chewing,  swallowing,  suck¬ 
ing,  and  tasting.  See  also  Taste. 

Tongue-shaped.  See  Lingulatus. 

TONE.  (Toros,  from  reivu,  to  extend.)  The 
natural  and  healthy  tension  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

TONIC.  (Tonicus.  Tovucos;  from  reirai, 
to  pull  or  draw.)  A  rigid  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  which  lasts  for  some  time  without  re¬ 
laxation,  is  called  a  tonic  spasm. 

TO  NIC.  (From  tovow,  to  strengthen.) 
Applied  to  that  which  increases  the  tone  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  imparts  vigour  to  the  whole 
system.  Ionics  are  divided  into  mineral  and 
vegetable.  The  principal  mineral  tonics  are  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  bismuth,  mercury, 
and  the  mineral  acids.  The  vegetable  tonics 
consist  chiefly  of  the  bitters  :  the  aromatics  also 
have  a  degree  of  tonic  power. 

Ioni'city.  The  elasticity  of  living  parts  is  so 
named  by  some  writers. 

FO  NSIL.  ( Tonsilla,  re.  f. )  Amygdala. 
Tola.  Toles.  Tolies.  An  oblong,  sub- oval 
gland,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  and 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  twelve 
or  more  large  excretory  ducts. 

1  ONSILLT  IIS.  (is,  idis.  f.  ;  from  ton¬ 
silla,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  it  is ,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  inflammation.)  This  is  described  by  d'I-. 
Cullen,  and  other  writers,  as  a  species  of  sore 
throat,  under  the  name  of  cynanehe  tonsillaris 
and  cynanehe  maligna.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  species  of  inflammation  of  the  tonsils:  the 
one  is  phlegmonoid,  the  other  erythematous  or 
erysipelatous:  they  are  perfectly  distinct  dis¬ 
eases. 

1 .  Tonsillitis  phlegmonoules.  This  is  the 
common  quinsey,  or  inflammation  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  of  or  about  the  tonsils.  The  com- 
\  O 
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mon  quinsey,  or  inflammatory  sore  throat,  of 
most  writers.  It  begins  with  a  soreness  or 
stillness  about  one  side  of  the  throat ;  the  swal¬ 
lowing  becomes  impeded  ;  the  mouth  is  clammy  ; 
and  when  the  jaw  is  moved,  or  there  is  any 
attempt  to  swallow,  there  is  a  pain  extending 
from  the  throat  to  the  ear.  As  these  symptoms 
come  on,  there  is  an  accession  of  fever ;  a 
shivering  often  announces  the  disease  :  the 
pulse  becomes  frequent,  the  face  flushed,  and 
exacerbations  of  fever  are  established  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  character.  As  the  local  disease  ad¬ 
vances,  the  fever  increases ;  deglutition  becomes 
more  difficult ;  the  speech  is  obstructed  ;  a 
great  secretion  of  saliva  or  a  salivation  super¬ 
venes  ;  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  not  resolved, 
which  it  seldom  is,  the  part  becomes  more  tumid, 
deglutition  more  impeded,  the  febrile  symptoms 
exacerbate  more  violently  :  a  tumour  is  felt  in 
the  gland,  if  the  mouth  can  be  opened  so  as  to 
permit  the  finger  to  reach  the  gland ;  sup¬ 
puration  soon  follows,  and,  though  the  patient 
be  in  the  greatest  misery  from  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned,  the  abscess  bursts,  and  he 
is  instantly  relieved.  In  eight  or  ten  cases  sup¬ 
puration  results,  and  all  inconvenience  is  soon 
removed :  but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  no 
sooner  is  one  abscess  burst,  before  the  state  of 
the  opposite  gland  tells  us  that  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  are  to  be  encountered  from  inflammation 
there;  which,  in  its  turn,  suppurates  also.  The 
suppuration  occasionally  extends  round  the 
pharynx,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  evacuated, 
either  by  spontaneous  rupture  or  by  an  opening 
from  the  lancet.  This  species  of  tonsillitis  is 
produced  by  cold,  and  is  a  common  disease  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  seldom  attended  with 
any  danger. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species 
of  quinsey  is,  the  inflammation  occupying  both 
tonsils,  and  proceeding  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishment  for 
the  support  of  nature  from  being  taken,  or  to 
occasion  suffocation  ;  but  this  seldom  happens, 
and  its  usual  termination  is  either  in  resolution 
or  suppuration.  It  is  never  contagious,  and 
mostly  attacks  the  young  and  sanguine.  It  is 
apt  to  produce  a  disposition  to  return  from 
slight  causes. 

At  the  very  commencement,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  occasionally,  though  not  often,  resolved  : 
to  effect  this,  blood  is  seldom  taken  from  the 
arm  ;  but  if  the  febrile  and  local  symptoms  arc 
strongly  marked,  and  the  patient  is  young  and 
robust,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  blood  should 
not  be  abstracted,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  lancet:  leeches  externally  are  proper.  A 
purgative  and  antiphlogistic  diet  are  requited, 
with  iced  acidulated  gargles,  and  such  anti¬ 
febrile  remedies  as  are  recommended  against  in- 
flammation.  Very  many  quinseys  are  resolved 
by  the  following  :  — 

’  IV.  Antimonii  tartarisati,  gr.  vj.  ;  sacchari 
purificati,  3 i > i •  Optimfe  in  pulverem  contere  ; 
dein  divide  in  partes  tluodecim  tcquales:  sumat 
unam  in  horas. 

The  patient  is  to  be  directed  to  put  one  of 
these  powders  into  his  mouth,  and  to  let  it  dis¬ 
solve  in  his  saliva,  and  to  swallow  it ;  and  to 
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continue  through  the  day,  every  hour  or  every 
two  hours,  keeping  up  a  constant  nausea  or 
vomiting  during  that  time. 

It  is  during  the  inflammatory  stage  of  quinsy 
that  blisters  are  useful,  and  particularly  so  when 
there  is  external  as  well  as  internal  swelling  : 
blisters  do  no  good  when  suppurative  action 
has  commenced.  Writers  mention  danger  of 
suffocation  in  some  cases,  and  recourse  to  tra¬ 
cheotomy.  There  is  occasionally  danger  of  suf¬ 
focation  ;  but  the  surgeon  is  to  open  the  ab¬ 
scess,  and  not  the  trachea. 

When  the  abscess  has  burst,  or  the  pus  is 
evacuated,  the  after-treatment  is  very  little  re¬ 
quired  :  detergent  gargles  and  nourishment 
soon  put  all  right  again. 

2.  Tonsillitis  maligna.  This  is  the  ulcerated, 
specky,  malignant,  putrid,  gangrenous  sore 
throat  of  authors.  It  is  also  called  angina  ma¬ 
ligna,  and  cynanclie  maligna.  Malignant  sore 
throat  prevailed  as  a  very  destructive  epidemic 
in  Spain  and  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  described  by  some  authors  of 
those  nations.  In  1754  an  excellent  account 
of  it  was  published  in  England  by  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  and  another  appeared  soon  after  by  Dr. 
Huxham.  The  inflammation  is  usually  super¬ 
ficial  on  the  membrane  which  covers  the  tonsils, 
and  does  not  affect  the  cellular  tissue  beneath. 
No  sooner  does  (the  inflammation  take  place, 
than  it  passes  immediately  into  small  ulcers, 
which  have  a  varied  appearance  ;  being  whitish, 
cineritious,  brown,  or  black  ;  of  smaller  or 
larger  extent,  sometimes  the  size  of  a  lentil  or 
pea,  and  sometimes  much  larger,  mostly  spread¬ 
ing  so  as  to  extend  over  the  pharynx  and  the 
whole  fauces,  into  the  nostrils,  and  even  around 
the  glottis,  and  down  the  oesophagus.  As  these 
ulcerations  increase,  they  have  a  sloughing  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  the  membrane  of  the  fauces  is 
occasionally  separated  in  large  sloughs.  The 
local  affection  is  attended  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  with  typhoid  fever;  the  pulse  is  small,  and 
rapid ;  the  heat  considerable  ;  the  prostration 
of  strength  great ;  and  there  is  mostly  some 
disturbance  of  the  sensorium.  The  disease  is 
highly  contagious,  and  usually  epidemic;  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  the 
character  of  the  fever,  and  other  circumstances, 
the  danger  is  to  be  appreciated.  A  very  fre¬ 
quent  concomitant  of  the  malignant,  ulcerated 
sore  throat  is  a  scarlet  eruption  over  the  body, 
in  a  simple  form,  or  with  blotches  of  a  scarlet 
colour,  or  petechia;,  or  vibices.  This  mostly 
increases  the  danger,  though  very  many  fall 
victims  to  the  malignant  form  of  tonsillitis  with¬ 
out  any  eruption  on  the  skin.  When  attended 
with  an  eruption,  malignant  tonsillitis  appears 
entirely  similar  to  scarlet  fever  of  a  bad  type’; 
and,  after  much  controversy,  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever 
are  merely  modifications  of  the  same  disease. 
See  Scarlatina.  Malignant  tonsillitis  is  generally 
produced  by  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
hence  it  is  mostly  epidemic.  The  system  under 
its  influence  generates  more  contagion  ;  so  that 
when  it  attacks  one  of  a  family,  scarcely  any 
escape  its  ravages. 

When  the  local  symptoms  arc  mild,  the  fever 
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is  seldom  great,  and  the  danger  comparatively 
little :  but  when  the  ulcerations  assume  a 
sloughing  character,  spread  rapidly,  and  the 
fever  is  high,  with  delirium,  and  more  especially 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  there  be  purple  spots  or 
gangrene,  the  danger  is  great  indeed.  The 
known  nature  of  the  disease,  when  epidemic,  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  many  are  carried  oft', 
especially  children,  without  any  apparent  malig¬ 
nancy  ot  the  symptoms;  and  ill  other  epidemies 
the  malignancy  is  obvious,  and  yet,  under  proper 
management,  most  recover. 

In  conducting  the  cure,  cleanliness,  pure  air, 
and  a  free  ventilation  are  here  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  and  especially  the  removing  of  all  the 
excretions  and  cleansings  of  the  i'auces,  which 
contain  the  contagion  in  its  most  active  form. 
The  remedies  are  similar  to  those  recommended 
against  typhus,  which  the  fever  of  malignant 
tonsillitis  is,  and  against  gangrene.  Many  are 
fond  of  emetics  in  the  beginning  ;  but  they  more 
frequently  increase  the  debility  and  disturb  the 
sensorium  than  produce  any  good  effect.  The 
nitro-muriatic  acid  is  here  an  excellent  remedy, 
and  possesses  great  advantages  with  children  and 
youth,  who  cannot,  perhaps,  be  prevailed  on  to 
take  the  other  less  palatable  medicines. 

II.  Aqua;  cinnamomi,  f.  5x. 

Acidi  muriatici, 

Acidi  nitrici,  singulorum,  iq  j. 

Misce  prohaustu,  tertia,  vel  quarta,  vel  quinta 
quaque  hora  sumendo. 

This  is  the  dose  for  an  adult. 

All  the  acids  are  proper  :  the  sulphuric,  in  the 
infusum  rosas  compositum,  is  an  excellent  drink 
when  more  diluted  ;  the  citric  acid  is  grateful  in 
lemonade  ;  and  the  tartaric  in  the  drink  called 
imperial.  The  subacid  fruits,  in  their  season, 
are  also  good  assistants. 

The  antiseptic  tonics  are  more  powerful  in 
destroying  the  fever  and  the  disease  than  the 
former  medicines,  and  in  the  more  malignant 
forms  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Cinchona,  cas- 
carilla,  and  columba  are  the  best :  theirinfusions 
and  decoctions,  and  the  sulphate  of  the  first,  may 
be  made  into  mixtures,  and  acidulated  with 
either  of  the  acids. 

When  these  are  required,  port  wine  is  also, 
and  is  to  be  given  freely,  as  being,  perhaps,  more 
efficacious.  When  wine,  from  any  circumstance, 
does  not  agree,  brandy  should  be  substituted  in 
a  dilute  form. 

If  the  bowels,  from  the  free  use  of  acids,  be¬ 
come  loose,  aromatics  and  astringents  are  proper, 
with  spiced  wine  and  cordials. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  sti¬ 
mulating  gargles,  especially  of  port  wine,  cap¬ 
sicum,  or  the  mineral  acids.  In  administration 
of  these,  the  best  rule  is  to  proportion  them  to 
the  effect  they  produce:  their  biting  or  stimu¬ 
lating  the  part  is  necessary;  and,  in  some  cases, 
half  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  Cayenne 
pepper  will  produce  as  much  effect,  in  half  a 
pint  of  dilute  port  wine  or  compound  infusion  of 
roses,  as  three  limes  that  quantity  in  others. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  arrow-root,  sago, 
gruel,  and  the  like,  with  wine  or  brandy.’ 
Bottled  porter,  that  gives  off-  its  carbonic  acid 
gas  freely,  is  a  good  medicine. 


Tooth.  See  Teeth. 

Tooth-ache.  See  Odontalgia. 

Tooth-rash.  See  Strophulus. 

Tooth. shape.  See  Dentatus. 

BO  1  HUS.  {ns,  i.  in.  Toph ,  Hebrew.) 
1.  A  toph,  or  sott  swelling  on  a  bone. 

2.  A  concretion  in  the  joints. 

3.  Gravel. 

TO'PICAL.  (Topicus ;  from  r  ottos,  a 
place.)  Medicines  applied  to  a  particular  part 
are  called  topical. 

Topina'ria.  A  species  of  tumour  under  the 
scalp  ;  the  same  as  talpa. 

TO'RCULAR.  (From  torqueo,  to  twist.) 
A  press  for  wine,  oil,  or  cider.  The  tourniquet. 

See  Tourniquet. 

Porcular  hero'phili.  Lechenon.  Lenos. 
The  press  of  Herophilus.  So  named  after 
Herophilus,  who  described  it.  The  fourth  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater. 

TORDY'LIUM.  (urn,  ii.  n. ;  quasi  tor- 
tilium ;  from  torqueo,  to  twist :  so  named  from 
its  tortuous  branches,  or  from  the  neat  orbicular 
figure  of  its  seeds,  which  seem  as  if  artificially 
wrought  or  turned.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Higynia. 

Iordylium  officinale.  The  officinal  seseli 
creticum.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic. 
Tormentil.  See  Tormentilla. 

TORMENTI  LLA.  (a,  re,  f.  ;  from  tor- 
mentum,  pain :  because  it  was  supposed  to  re¬ 
lieve  pain  in  the  teeth.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Icosandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  upright 
septfoil.  See  Tormentilla  erecta. 

Tormentilla  erecta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  septfoil.  Heptaphyllum.  Con- 
sohda  rubra.  Tormentilla— caule  erecti  usculo, 
joliis  sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used  medicinally : 
it  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  but  imparts  no 
peculiar  sapid  flavour  :  it  has  been  long  held  in 
estimation  as  a  powerful  astringent;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  its  efficacy  in  this  w-ay,  it  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins 
for  leather.  Tormentil  is  ordered  in  the  Pulvis 
cretce  compositus,  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

TORME'N  TUM.  The  ileac  passion  was 
so  called  from  its  severely  painful  nature.  See 

Ileac  passion. 

TO'RMINA.  ( Tormen ,  inis,  n.)  Severe 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels. 

TORO'S  US.  Protuberant:  applied  to  seed- 
vessels  enlarged  by  the  swelling  of  the  enclosed 
seeds;  as  in  the  pods  of  the  Sinapis. 

Torpedo.  See  llaia  torpedo. 

TO'RPOR.  A  numbness,  or  deficient  sen¬ 
sation. 

Tors/c.  See  Gadus  ciliaris  and  brosme 
TORTICO  LLIS,  (is,  is.  m. ;  from  tor. 
queo,  to  twist,  and  collum,  the  neck.)  The 
wry-neck.  See  Wry-neck. 

TO'RTILIS.  Twisted.  Applied  in  Natu- 

ral  History. 

TO RTUO'SUS.  Tortuous:  twisted.  Ap¬ 
ed  in  Natural  History.  1 
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Tortu'ra  oris.  A  wry-mouth. 

TO  RULO'SUS.  Torulous.  Bulged  out 
at  intervals,  like  a  cord  with  several  knots  in  it. 
Applied  in  Botany  and  Zoology  :  thus,  the  Si- 
napis  alba,  white  mustard,  has  a  torulous  pod. 

Tota  bona.  See  Chenopodium. 

TOUCH.  Taclus.  The  sense  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  know  the  properties  of  bodies; 
and  as  it  is  less  subject  to  deception  than  the 
other  senses,  enabling  us  in  certain  cases  to 
clear  up  errors  into  which  the  others  have  led 
us,  it  has  been  considered  the  first,  and  the 
most  excellent  of  all  the  senses  ;  but  several  of 
the  advantages  which  have  been  attributed  to  it 
by  physiologists  and  metaphysicians  should  be 
considerably  limited. 

Tact  should  be  distinguished  from  touch. 
Tact  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  generally 
diffused  through  all  our  organs,  and  particularly 
over  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  It 
exists  in  all  animals  ;  whilst  touch  is  exerted 
evidently  only  by  parts  that  are  intended  par¬ 
ticularly  for  this  use.  It  does  not  exist  in  all 
animals,  and  it  is  nothing  else  but  tact  united 
to  muscular  contractions  directed  by  the  will. 

In  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  considered 
as  passive,  whilst  we  are  essentially  active  in 
the  exercise  of  touch. 

Physical  properties  of  bodies  which  employ  the 
action  of  touch.  —  Almost  all  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  bodies  are  susceptible  of  acting  upon 
the  organs  of  touch  :  form,  dimensions,  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  consistence,  weight,  temperature, 
locomotion,  vibration,  &c.,  are  all  so  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  are  exactly  appreciated  by  the 
touch. 

The  organs  destined  to  touch  do  not  alone 
exercise  this  function;  so  that  in  this  respect 
the  touch  differs  much  from  the  other  senses. 
As  in  most  cases  it  is  the  skin  which  receives 
the  tactile  impressions  produced  by  the  bodies 
which  surround  us,  it  is  necessary  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  its  structure. 

The  skin  forms  the  envelope  of  the  body  : 
it  is  lost  in  the  mucous  membranes  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  all  the  cavities  ;  but  it  is  improper  to 
say  that  these  membranes  are  a  continuation 

of  it. 

The  skin  is  formed  principally  by  the  cutis 
i era,  a  fibrous  layer  of  various  thickness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  part  which  it  covers  :  it  adheres 
by  a  cellular  tissue,  more  or  less  firm  ;  at  other 
times  by  fibrous  attachments.  The  cutis  is 
almost  always  separated  from  the  subjacent 
parts  by  a  layer  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness, 
which  is  of  use  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

The  external  side  of  the  cutis  vera  is  covered 
by  the  epidermis,  a  solid  matter  secreted  by  the 
skin.  We  ought  not  to  consider  the  epidermis 
as  a  membrane  ;  it  is  a  homogeneous  layer,  ad¬ 
herent  by  its  internal  face  to  the  chorion,  and 
full  of  a  great  number  of  holes,  oi  which  the 
one  sort  are  for  the  passage  ol  the  air,  and  the 
other  for  that  of  cutaneous  perspiration  :  they 
serve  at  the  same  time  for  the  absorption  which 
takes  place  by  the  skin.  These  last  are  called 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  regard  to  the 
epidermis,  that  it  is  void  ol  feeling ;  that  it 
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possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  life ;  that  it 
is  not  subject  to  putrefaction  ;  that  it  wears  and 
is  renewed  continually ;  that  its  thickness  aug¬ 
ments  or  lessens  as  it  may  be  necessary  :  it  is 
even  said  to  be  proof  to  the  action  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs. 

The  connexion  of  the  epidermis  to  the  cutis 
vera  is  very  close  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  a  particular  layer  between  these  two 
parts,  in  which  certain  particular  phenomena 
take  place.  The  organisation  of  this  layer  is 
yet  little  known.  Malpighi  believed  it  to  be 
formed  of  a  particular  mucus,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  long  admitted,  and  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  corpus  mucosum  of  Malpighi. 
Other  authors  have  considered  it,  more  justly, 
as  a  vascular  network.  Gall  makes  it  similar 
to  the  grey  matter  which  is  seen  in  many  parts 
of  the  brain. 

Gautier,  in  examining  attentively  the  external 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  has  noticed  some  small 
reddish  projections,  disposed  in  pairs  :  they  are 
easily  perceived  when  the  skin  is  laid  bare  by  a 
blister.  These  little  bodies  are  regularly  dis¬ 
posed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  They  are  sensible,  and  are  re¬ 
produced  when  they  have  been  torn  out.  They 
appear  to  be  essentially  vascular.  These  bodies, 
without  being  understood,  have  been  long 
called  the  papilla  of  the  skin.  The  epidermis 
is  pierced  by  little  holes,  opposite  their  tops, 
through  which  small  drops  of  sweat  are  seen  to 
issue,  when  the  skin  is  exposed  to  an  elevated 
temperature.  The  skin  contains  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  sebaceous  follicles  :  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and  nerves,  particularly  at 
the  points  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  more 
immediately  exercised.  The  mode  in  which 
the  nerves  are  terminated  in  the  skin  is  totally 
unknown  :  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  cuta¬ 
neous  nervous  papillae  is  entirely  hypothetical. 

The  exercise  of  tact  and  of  touch  is  facilitated 
by  the  thinness  of  the  cutis  vera,  by  a  gentle 
elevation  of  temperature,  by  an  abundant  cuta¬ 
neous  perspiration,  as  well  as  by'  a  certain  thick¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  of  the  epidermis  :  when  the 
contrary  dispositions  exist,  the  tact  and  the  touch 
are  always  more  or  less  imperfect. 

Ulcchanism  of  Tact.  —  The  mechanism  of  tact 
is  extremely  simple  :  it  is  sufficient  that  bodies 
be  in  contact  with  the  skin  to  furnish  us  with 
data,  more  or  less  exact,  of  their  tactile  proper¬ 
ties.  By  tact  we  judge  particularly  of  the  tem¬ 
perature.  When  bodies  deprive  us  of  caloric, 
we  call  them  cold;  when  they  yield  it  to  us,  we 
say  they  are  hot;  and  according  to  the  quantity 
of  caloric  which  they  give  or  take,  we  determine 
their  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  The 
notions  that  we  have  of  temperature  are,  never¬ 
theless,  far  from  being  exactly  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  caloric  that  bodies  yield  to  us,  or 
take  from  us;  we  join  with  it  unawares  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  body  colder  than  ours, 
but  hotter  than  the  atmosphere,  appears  hot, 
though  it  really  deprive  us  of  caloric  when  we 
touch  it.  On  this  account,  places  which  have  a 
uniform  temperature,  such  as  cellars  or  wells, 
appear  cold  in  summer,  and  hot  in  winter.  The 
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capacity  also  of  bodies  for  caloric  lias  a  great 
influence  upon  us  with  regard  to  temperature: 
as  an  example  of  this  we  have  only  to  notice  the 
great  difference  of  sensation  produced  by  iron 
and  wood,  though  the  temperature  of  both  be 
the  same. 

A  body  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  a 
chemical  decomposition  of  our  organs,  produces 
the  sensation  of  burning.  A  body  whose  tem¬ 
perature  is  so  low  as  to  absorb  quickly  a  great 
portion  of  the  caloric  of  any  part,  produces  a 
sensation  of  the  same  sort  nearly  :  this  may  be 
proved  in  touching  frozen  mercury. 

The  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action  upon 
the  epidermis,  those  that  dissolve  it,  as  the  caus¬ 
tic  alkalies,  and  concentrated  acids,  produce  an 
impression  which  is  easy  to  be  recognised,  and 
by  which  these  bodies  may  be  known. 

Every  part  of  the  skin  is  not  endowed  with 
the  same  sensibility ;  so  that  the  same  body 
applied  to  different  points  of  the  skin  in  succes¬ 
sion,  will  produce  a  series  of  different  impres¬ 
sions. 

The  mucous  membranes  possess  great  deli¬ 
cacy  ol  tact.  Every  one  knows  the  great  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  pituitary  membrane,  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  of  the  trachea,  of  the  urethra,  of  the 
vagina,  &c.  The  first  contact  of  bodies,  which 
are  not  destined  naturally  to  touch  these  mem¬ 
branes,  is  painful  at  first,  but  this  soon  wears 
off. 

Mechanism  of  Touch.  —  In  man  the  hand  is 
the  principal  organ  of  touch  :  all  the  most  suit¬ 
able  circumstances  are  united  in  it.  The  epi- 
dei  mis  is  thin,  smooth,  flexible ;  the  cutaneous 
perspiration  abundant,  as  well  as  the  oily  secre¬ 
tion.  The  vascular  eminences  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  there  than  any  where  else.  The  cutis 
vera  has  but  little  thickness;  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and  nerves.;  it  adheres  to  the 
subjacent  aponeuroses  by  fibrous  adhesions ;  and 
it  is  sustained  by  a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue. 
The  extremities  of  the  fingers  possess  all  these 
properties  in  the  highest  degree  :  the  motions 
of  the  hand  are  very  numerous,  and  performed  I 
with  facility,  and  it  may  be  applied  with  ease  to 
any  body  of  whatsoever  form. 

As  long  as  the  hand  remains  immoveable  at 
the  surface  of  a  body,  it  acts  only  as  an  organ 
of  tact.  To  exercise  touch,  it  must  move,  either 
by  passing  over  the  surface,  to  examine  form, 
dimensions,  &c.,  or  it  must  press  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  its  consistence,  elasticity, 
&c. 

We  use  the  whole  hand  to  touch  a  body  of 
considerable  dimensions:  if,  on  the  contrary,  a 
body  is  very  small,  we  employ  only  the  points 
of  the  fingers.  This  delicacy  of  touch  in  the 
fingers  has  given  man  a  great  advantage  over 
the  animals.  Ilis  touch  is  so  delicate,  that  it 
has  been  considered  the  source  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence. 

From  the  highest  antiquity  the  touch  has  been 
considered  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the 
other  senses :  it  has  been  supposed  the  cause  of 
human  reason.  This  idea  has  continued  to  our 
times:  it  has  been  even  remarkably  extended  in 
the  writings  of  Condillac,  of  Button,  and  other 
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modern  physiologists.  Buffon,  in  particular, 
gave  such  an  importance  to  the  touch,  that  he 
thought  one  man  had  little  more  ability  than 
another,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  use  of  his  hands.  He  said  it 
would  be  well  to  allow  children  the  free  use  of 
their  hands,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

The  touch  does  not  really  possess  any  prero¬ 
gative  over  the  other  senses ;  and  if  in  certain 
cases  it  assists  the  eye  or  the  ear,  it  receives  aid 
from  them  in  others,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  excites  ideas  in  the  brain  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  which  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  other  senses. 

Of  internal  sensations - All  the  organs,  as 

well  as  the  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of  transmit¬ 
ting  impressions  to  the  brain,  when  they  are 
touched  by  exterior  bodies,  or  when  they  are 
compressed,  bruised,  &c.  It  may  be  said,  that 
they  generally  possess  tact.  There  must  be  an 
exception  made  of  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the 
aponeuroses,  the  ligaments,  &c.,  which  in  a 
healthy  state  are  insensible,  and  may  be  cut, 
burned,  or  torn  without  any  thing  being  felt  by 
the  brain. 

This  important  fact  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  :  they  considered  all  the  white  parts  as 
nervous,  and  attributed  to  them  all  those  proper¬ 
ties  which  we  now  know  belong  only  to  the 
nerves.  These  useful  results,  which  have  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  recent  progress  of  sur¬ 
gery,  we  owe  to  Haller  and  his  disciples. 

All  the  organs  are  capable  of  transmitting 
spontaneously  a  great  number  of  impressions  to 
the  brain  without  the  intervention  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  cause.  They  are  of  three  sorts.  The 
first  kind  take  place  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
organs  to  act :  they  are  called  wants,  instinctive 
desires.  _  Such  are  hunger,  thirst ;  the  necessity 
of  making  water,  of  respiration  ;  the  venereal 
impulse,  &e.  The  second  sort  take  place  during 
the  action  of  the  organs;  they  are  frequently 
obscure,  sometimes  very  violent.  The  impres¬ 
sions  which  accompany  the  different  excretions, 
as  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  are  of  this  number.  * 
Such  are  also  the  impressions  which  inform 
us  of  our  motions,  of  the  periods  of  digestion  : 
even  thought  seems  to  belong  to  this  kind  of 
impression. 

Ihe  third  kind  of  internal' sensations  are  de¬ 
veloped  when  the  organs  have  acted.  To  this 
kind  belongs  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  is 
variable  in  the  different  sorts  of  functions. 

The  impressions  which  are  felt  in  sickness 
ought  to  be  added  to  these  three  sorts:  these 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  others.  The 
study  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
physician. 

All  those  sensations  which  proceed  from  within, 
and  which  have  no  dependence  upon  the  action 
of  exterior  bodies,  have  been  collectively  deno¬ 
minated  internal  sensations,  or  feelings. _ Ma- 

gen  die's  Physiology. 

Touch-me-not.  See  Noli  me  tangere. 

Touchwood.  See  Agaricus. 

TOU'UNIQUET.  (French;  from  tour¬ 
nee,  to  turn.)  An  instrument  used  for  stopping 
the  flow  of  blood  into  a  limb  by  compressing 
the  main  artery.  The  tourniquet  is  used  to  ston 
4  0  3  * 
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haemorrhage  till  some  more  permanent  means 
can  be  put  in  effect,  as  during  the  amputation 
of  a  limb.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
tourniquet,  which  is  in  constant  use  among  sur¬ 
geons. 

Toxica'ria  macassarie'nsis.  A  name  of  the 
bohun  upas.  See  Upas. 

Toxicode'ndrum.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  from  to}-ikov, 
a  poison,  and  Set'S pov,  a  tree.)  The  poison 
oak.  See  Ilhtis  toxicodendron. 

TOXICO'LOGY.  ( Toxicologia ,  <r.  f. ;  from 
to£ikoe,  a  poison,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
study  of  poisons.  See  Poison. 

TO'XICUM.  {um,  i.  n.  ;  to^ikov,  from 
t o£oi/,  a  how  or  a  quiver  of  arrows ;  because 
arrows  are  sometimes  poisoned.)  A  poison. 
See  Poison. 

Toxite'sia.  The  artemisia  or  mugwort. 

TRABE'CULA.  (a,®,  f.  ;  a  small  beam.) 
This  word  is  mostly  applied  by  anatomists  to 
the  thread-like  processes  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  and  to  the  small  me¬ 
dullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the 
commissures. 

TRAC  HE' A.  {a,  ce.  f.  Tpaxeia,  from  its 
roughness  ;  from  Tpa^w,  rough. )  Trachelos. 
The  windpipe.  The  trachea  is  a  cartilaginous 
and  membraneous  canal,  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which  is 
called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of  five  cartilages. 
The  uppermost  and  smallest  of  these  cartilages 
is  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx, 
and  is  called  epiglottis,  as  closing  the  passage 
to  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The 
sides  of  the  larynx  are  composed  of  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very  com¬ 
plex  figure,  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  an¬ 
terior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up 
of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  called  thyroides 
or  scutiformis,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a 
buckler ;  and  the  other  cricoules  or  annularis, 
from  its  resembling  a  ring.  Both  these  carti¬ 
lages  may  be  felt  immediately  under  the  skin, 
at  the  fore-part  of  the  thorax  ;  and  the  thyroides, 
by  its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called 
the  pomum  adami,  which  is  usually  more  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sub¬ 
ject. 

All  these  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other 
by  means  of  very  elastic  ligamentous  fibres ; 
and  are  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  their  several 
muscles,  to  dilate  or  contract  the  passage  of  the 
larynx,  and  to  perform  that  variety  of  motion 
which  seems  to  point  out  the  larynx  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  organ  of  the  voice;  for  when  the  air 
passes  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it  pro¬ 
duces  little  or  no  sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a  mucus, 
which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  minute  glands 
situated  near  them.  The  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  and  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages, 
are  in  some  measure  covered  anteriorly  by  a 
considerable  body,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 
glandular  structure,  and  from  its  situation  is 
called  the  thyroid  gland,  though  its  excretory 
duct  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  its  real 
use  ascertained.  The  glottis  is  entirely  covered 
by  a  very  fine  membrane,  which  is  moistened  by 
a  constant  supply  of  a  watery  fluid.  From  the 
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larynx  the  canal  begins  to  take  the  name  of 
trachea,  or  aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from 
thence  as  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial 
tube.  Each  of  these  bronchia  ramifies  through 
the  substance  of  that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to 
which  it  is  distributed  by  an  infinite  number  of 
branches,  which  are  formed  of  cartilages,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  like  those  of  the  trachea, 
by  an  intervening  membraneous  and  ligament- 
ary  substance.  Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of 
an  annular  figure;  and  as  they  become  gra¬ 
dually  less  and  less  in  their  diameter,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  some  measure  received  into  those 
above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after  being  inflated, 
gradually  collapse  by  the  air  being  pushed  out 
from  them  in  expiration.  As  the  branches  of 
the  bronchia  become  more  minute,  their  car¬ 
tilages  become  more  and  more  annular  and 
membraneous,  till  at  length  they  become  per¬ 
fectly  membraneous,  and  at  last  become  invisible. 
The  trachea  is  furnished  with  fleshy  or  muscular 
fibres,  some  of  which  pass  through  its  whole 
extent  longitudinally,  while  the  others  are  car¬ 
ried  round  it  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that,  by 
the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  it 
is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself,  and 
likewise  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter  of 
its  passage.  The  trachea  and  its  branches,  in 
all  their  ramifications,  are  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  small  glands,  which  are  lodged 
in  their  cellular  substance,  and  discharge  a  mu¬ 
cous  fluid  on  the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it 
constantly  open,  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  air 
which  we  are  obliged  to  be  incessantly  respir¬ 
ing  ;  and  its  membraneous  part,  by  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  contraction  or  dilatation,  enables  us  to 
receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  with  more  or  less  velocity,  as 
may  be  required  in  singing  and  declamation. 
This  membraneous  structure  of  the  trachea  pos¬ 
teriorly  seems  likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent 
of  the  food,  by  preventing  that  impediment  to 
its  passage  down  the  oesophagus,  which  might 
he  expected  if  the  cartilages  were  complete 
rings.  The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins 
pass  into  the  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arise  from 
the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  and 
from  the  cervical  plexus. 

Trache'lagra.  (n,  a.  f.  ;  from  rpaxyAos, 
the  throat,  and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  or 
rheumatism  in  the  neck. 

Trache'lium.  {um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  rpaxyAos, 
the  throat  :  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat.)  The  herb  throat-wort, 
Campanula  trachelium ;  now  disused. 

Tracjiei.oce'le.  (e,  es.  f.  ;  from  t paxyAos, 
the  throat,  and  a  tumour.)  A  broncho- 

celc.  See  Jlronchocclc. 

Trache'lo-mastoide'us.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  neck,  which  assists  the  complexus,  but 
pulls  the  head  more  to  one  side.  It  is  the 
complexus  minor  sen  mastoideus  lateralis,  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  five  inferior  cervical  vertebra:, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  transversalis  cer- 
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vicis,  and  of  the  three  superior  dorsal,  and  it  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  mastoid  process. 

Trachelo'  phtma.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  rpa- 
XijAos,  the  throat,  and  (pupa,  a  tumour.)  A 
bronchocele. 

TRACHEOTOMY.  ( Tracheotomia ,  a. 
f.  ;  from  rpa^eia,  the  trachea,  and  rcpvoi,  to 
cut.)  See  Bronchotomy. 

I  RACHl'l  IS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  r  paxaa, 
the  windpipe,  and  ids,  the  terminal,  which  de¬ 
notes  inflammation.)  Inflammation  of  the  tra¬ 
chea.  See  Croup. 

Til ACHO'M A.  (a,  atis.  n.  ;  from  rpaxus, 
rough.)  An  asperity  in  the  internal  superfi¬ 
cies  of  the  eyelid.  The  effects  are  a  violent 
ophthalmia,  and  a  severe  pain,  as  often  as  the 
eyelid  moves.  It  may  be  produced  from  sand 
falling  between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons 
travelling,  blown  by  a  high  wind  :  this  happens 
chiefly  in  sandy  situations,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  spectacles  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
guarding  against  the  flights  ot  sand  by  covering 
the  eyes.  It  also  arises  from  caruncles,  or 
fleshy  warts,  growing  in  the  internal  superficies 
of  the  eyelid,  and  by  hard  pustules  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  superficies  of  the  eyelids. 

Tractus  opticus.  The  elongation  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  which  is  continued  on  each  side 
to  form  the  optic  nerve,  is  termed  tractus  opticus. 
Tragacanth.  See  Astragalus  tragacantha. 
TRAGACA'NTHA.  (a,  f. ;  from 
rpayos,  a  goat,  and  auavda,  a  thorn  :  so  called 
on  account  of  its  hirsute  or  woolly  boughs.) 
See  Astragalus  tragacantha. 

TRA'GICUS.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear, 
which  pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  for¬ 
ward. 

TRA'GIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.  ;  from  rpayos,  a 
goat,  so  named  from  its  filthy  smell.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Bigynia. 

2.  The  bastard  dittany,  or  Bictamnus  albus. 
Trago'cerus.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat,  and 
aepas,  a  horn  :  so  named  from  the  supposed  re¬ 
semblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a  goat.) 
The  aloe  plant. 

'1  llAGOPO'GON.  (on,  onis.  m.  ;  from 
rpayos,  a  goat,  and  irwyuv,  a  beard  :  so  called 
because  its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  resembles  a  goat’s  beard.)  [.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  goat’s 
beard.  See  Tragopogon  pratense. 

Tragopogon  pratense.  The  common  goat’s 
beard.  The  young  stems  of  this  plant  are  eaten 
like  asparagus,  and  are  a  pleasant  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  The  root  is  also  excellent,  and  was 
formerly  used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic. 

Trago'pvrum.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  from  rpayos,  a 
goat,  and  -nvpov,  wheat :  so  named  from  its 
beard.)  Ruck-wheat,  the  Polygonum fagopyrum, 
of  Linnaeus. 

Trago'rchis.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  rpayos,  a 
goat,  and  opxis,  a  testicle :  so  named  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  testicles 
of  a  goat.)  One  or  more  of  the  orchis  tribe 
have  received  this  name. 
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Tragori'canum.  (um,  i.  n,  ;  from  rpayos, 
a  goat,  and  optyavor,  marjoram  :  so  called  be¬ 
cause  goats  are  fond  of  it.')  Applied  formerly 
to  several  species  of  origanum. 

FragoselYnum.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  rpayos,  a 
goat,  and  oeAivov,  parsley:  named  from  its  hairy 
coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goat.)  The  burnet 
saxifrage.  See  Pimpinella  saxifraga. 

TRA'GUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Tpayos,  a  goat :  so 
called  from  its  being  furnished,  in  some  persons, 
with  a  tuft  of  hair  like  a  goat’s  beard.)  1.  In 
Anatomy,  a  small  cartilaginous  eminence  of  the 
external  ear.  See  Anris. 

2.  In  Botany,  this  name  has  been  variously 
applied,  by  Dioscorides,  to  meal  or  flour,  and 
to  a  maritime  shrub. 

Trailing.  See  Procumbens. 

Tra'mis.  Tpapus.  The  line  which  divides 
the  scrotum,  and  runs  on  to  the  anus.  See 
Raphe. 

Trance.  See  Catalepsy. 

Transcendental  anatomy.  See  the  Supple¬ 
ment. 

Transformation.  In  Pathology,  a  morbid 
change  in  a  part,  which  consists  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  its  texture  into  one  which  is  natural  to 
some  other  part;  as  when  soft  parts  are  con¬ 
verted  into  cartilage  or  bone. 

I  R  A  NS  FUSION.  (Transfusio,  onis.  f.  ; 
from  transfundo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another.)  The  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
living  animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  canula. 
Harvey  was  thirty  years  before  he  could  get 
his  discovery  admitted,  though  the  most  evident 
proofs  of  it  were  every  where  perceptible ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  circulation  was  acknowledged, 
people’s  minds  were  seized  with  a  sort  of°de- 
lirium  :  it  was  thought  that  the  means  of  curing- 
all  diseases  was  found,  and  even  of  rendering 
man  immortal.  The  cause  of  all  our  evils  was 
attributed  to  the  blood  :  in  order  to  cure  them, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to  remove  the 
bad  blood,  and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood, 
drawn  from  a  sound  animal. 

I  he  first  attempts  were  made  upon  animals, 
and  they  had  complete  success.  A  dog  having 
lost  a  great  part  of  its  blood,  received,  by  trails" 
fusion,  that  of  a  sheep,  and  it  became  well. 
Another  dog,  old  and  deaf,  regained,  by  this 
means,  the  use  of  hearing,  and  seemed  to  re¬ 
cover  its  youth.  A  horse  of  twenty-six  years, 
having  received  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  four 
lambs,  recovered  his  strength. 

Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon  man. 
Denys  and  Emerez,  the  one  a  physician,  the 
other  a  surgeon,  of  Paris,  were  the  first  who 
ventured  to  try  it.  They  introduced  into  the 
veins  of  a  young  man,  an  idiot,  the  blood  of  a 
calf,  in  greater  quantity  than  that  which  had 
been  drawn  from  them,  and  he  appeared  to 
recover  his  reason.  A  case  of  lepra  and  one  of 
quartan  ague,  were  also  cured  by  this  means ; 
and  several  other  transfusions  were  made  upon 
healthy  persons  without  any  disagreeable  re¬ 
sult. 

However,  some  sad  events  happened  to  calm 
the  general  enthusiasm  caused  by  these  repeated 
successes.  The  young  idiot  we  mentioned  fell 
into  a  state  of  madness  a  short  time  after  the 
4  0  4 
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experiment.  He  was  submitted  a  second  time 
to  the  transfusion;  and  he  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  Heematuria,  and  died  in  a  state  of 
sleepiness  and  torpor.  A  young  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  was  also  the  victim  of  it.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A 
short  time  after,  G.  Riva  having,  in  Italy,  per¬ 
formed  the  transfusion  upon  two  individuals, 
who  died  of  it,  the  Pope  prohibited  it  also. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Harwood,  of  Cambridge,  made 
some  experiments  on  transfusion,  from  which 
he  inferred  that  the  blood  of  a  herbivorous  animal 
may  be  substituted  for  a  carnivorous,  or  vice 
versa,  without  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the 
animal. 

The  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Prevost 
and  Dumas  tend  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

The  most  important  experiments  on  trans¬ 
fusion  which  have  lately  been  performed,  are 
those  of  Dr.  Blundell,  who  has  established  both 
the  safety  and  utility  of  replenishing  the  vessels 
of  persons  sinking  from  the  effects  of  haemor¬ 
rhage,  from  the  veins  of  another  healthy  human 
being.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blundell,  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  fresh  blood  is  sufficient  to 
turn  the  balance  wavering  between  life  and 
death  :  he  considers  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  as  an 
ample  supply.  The  operation  of  transfusion 
must  be  performed  with  a  well-adjusted  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  that  no 
air  be  injected  from  the  syringe  along  with  the 
blood  —  an  accident  the  fatal  consequences  of 
which  are  well  known.  For  further  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  subject  of  transfusion,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Blundell’s  tract,  appended  to 
Ashwell  oil  Parturition,  London,  8vo.  1828, 
and  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Kay  in  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Practical  Medicine. 

Transpira'tion.  (  Transpiratio,  onis.  f. ;  from 
trans,  through,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.)  See 
Perspiration. 

TRANSUD  A'TION.  Transudatio.  The 
passing  through  the  cells  or  pores  of  any  thing. 
The  term  should  be  distinguished  from  per¬ 
spiration,  which  implies  a  function  by  which 
the  perspired  iluid  is  secreted  from  the  blood, 
whereas  by  transudation  the  blood  or  other  fluid 
merely  oozes  through  unaltered. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS.  Transverse.  Ap¬ 
plied  very  generally  in  the  several  departments 
of  nature,  especially  in  Anatomy,  to  muscles, 
vessels,  &c.  which  have  a  transverse  direction. 

Transversalis  abdominis.  A  muscle  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  :  so 
named  from  its  direction.  It  arises  internally 
or  posteriorly  from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven 
lower  ribs,  being  there  connected  with  the  in- 
tercostals  and  diaphragm ;  also  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  process  of  the  last  vertebra  ot  the  back, 
from  those  of  the  four  upper  vertebra;  of  the 
loins,  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  crista  ilii,  and 
from  part  of  Poupart’s  ligament;  and  it  is 
inserted  into  the  inferior  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  almost  all  the  length  of  the  linea  alba.  Its 
use  is  to  support  and  compress  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

1'ransversalis  anticus  primus.  See  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis. 

Transversalis  ccrvicis.  Sec  Lungissimus  dorsi. 
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Transversams  coeli.  A  muscle,  situated  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the 
neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one 
side. 

Transversalis  dorsi.  See  Multijidus  spina;. 

Transversalis  major  colli.  See  Longissimus 
dorsi. 

Transversalis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
foot,  which  it  contracts,  by  bringing  the  great 
toe  and  the  two  outermost  toes  nearer  each  other. 

Transverse  suture.  Sutura  transversalis. 
This  suture  runs  across  the  face,  and  sinks 
down  into  the  orbits,  joining  the  bones  of  the 
skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face  ;  but  with  so  many 
irregularities  and  interruptions,  that  it  can 
)  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  suture. 

Transfer sospinalis.  See  Multijidus  spines. 

TRANSVE'llSUS.  Transverse:  placed 
across. 

Transversus  auris.  A  muscle  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  which  draws  the  upper  part  of  the 
concha  towards  the  helix. 

Transversus  perin.'ki.  A  muscle  of  the 
I  organs  of  generation,  which  dilates  the  bulb  of 
j  the  urethra,  and  assists  the  action  of  the  levator 
ani. 

Transversus  PERiNiEi  alter.  Prostaticus 
inferior,  of  Winslow.  A  small  muscle  occasion¬ 
ally  found  accompanying  the  former. 

TRA'PA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  name  given  by  Lin- 
j  mens,  whose  idea  is  certainly  taken  from  the 
i  warlike  instrument  called  caltrop,  the  tribulus 
of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of  four  iron 
|  radiated  spikes,  so  placed  that  one  of  them  must 
)  always  stand  upwards,  in  order  to  wound  the 
feet  of  the  passengers.  Such  is  the  figure  of 
the  singular  fruit  of  this  genus ;  hence  named 
by  Tournefort  Trilmloides.  Calcitrapa,  an  old 
I  botanical  term  of  similar  meaning  to  tribulus,  is 
|  compounded,  perhaps,  of  calco,  to  tread  or  kick, 
and  rpeme,  to  turn  ;  because  the  caltrops  are 
continually  kicked  over  if  they  fail  of  their  in¬ 
tended  mischief:  here  we  have  the  immediate 
origin  of  trapa.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
J  plants.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Older,  Monogynies. 

Trapa  natans.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
|  plant  which  affords  the  nux  aquatica.  Tribulus 
aquations.  Caltrops.  The  fruit  is  of  a  qua- 
|  drangular  and  somewhat  oval  shape,  including 
!  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farinaceous  flavour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  chesnut,  which  is  apt  to  con¬ 
stipate  the  bowels,  and  produce  disease  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  demulcent, 

|  and  to  be  useful  in  diarrhoeas  from  abraded 
bowels,  and  against  calculus.  Likewise  a 
j  poultice  of  these  nuts  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
I  resolving  hard  and  indolent  tumours. 

TRAPE'ZIFORM.  Trapcziformis.  Of 
the  shape  of  a  trapezium. 

TRAPE'ZIUM.  (uni,  ii.  n.  ;  a  geometri¬ 
cal  figure.)  The  first  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus,  so  called  from  its  shape. 

TRAPE'ZIUS.  (us,  ii.  m.  ;  from  rpawe^tor, 
the  name  of  a  geometrical  figure  :  so  named 
from  its  shape.)  Cucul/aris.  A  muscle  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It  arises 
by  a  thick,  round,  and  short  tendon  from  the 
lower  part  of  a  protuberance  in  tire  middle  of 
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the  occipital  bone  backwards,  and  from  the 
rough  line  that  is  extended  from  thence  towards 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  os  temporis,  and  by  a 
thin  membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of 
the  complexus  and  splenius.  It  then  runs 
downwards  along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
rises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
two  lowermost  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebra  of  the 
back,  being  inseparably  united  to  its  fellow,  the 
whole  length  of  its  origin,  by  tendinous  fibres, 
which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what  is 
called  ligamentum  colli,  or  the  cervical  ligament. 
It  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  broad  and  posterior 
half  of  the  clavicle,  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  one 
half  of  the  acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the 
spine  of  the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula  in 
different  directions.  Its  upper  descending 
fibres  pull  it  obliquely  upwards;  its  middle 
transverse  ones  pull  it  directly  backwards;  its 
inferior  fibres,  which  ascend  obliquely  upwards, 
draw  it  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards. 

J  he  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon  the 
neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it  draws  back¬ 
wards,  and  turns  upon  its  axis.  It  likewise 
concurs  with  other  muscles  in  counteracting  the 
flexion  of  the  head  forwards. 

Til  APEZOI'DES  OS.  (From  rpaire- 
pos,  the  trapezium,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.) 
The  second  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus. 

IRAUMATIC.  ( Traumatic  us  ;  from 
rpavya,  a  wound.)  Relating  to  a  wound. 
Traveller  s  joy.  See  Clematis. 

Treacle.  See  Saccharum  officinale. 

Treacle,  mustard.  See  Tklaspi. 

Treacle,  Venice.  See  Mithridatum. 

Tree  liver-wort.  See  Lichen  olivarius. 

Trefoil.  See  Trifolium. 

Trefoil,  acacia.  The  Spartiutn  spinosum, 
of  Litinfcus. 

Trefoil,  marsh.  See  Menyanthes. 

Trefoil ,  water.  See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

IKE  ML  LLA.  (a,  a:,  f.  ;  from  tremo,  to 
tremble  or  quake :  and  so  called  because  of  its 
gelatinous,  tender,  and  tremulous  substance.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  Class 
Cryptogamia;  Order,  Alga. 

1  r km ella  Nosxoc.  Nostoc  commune.  An 
indigenous  greenish  jelly,  which  is  edible. 
TREMOR.  ( or ,  oris,  m.)  Trembling. 
TREPA'N.  ( Trdpanum,  i.  n.  ;  from  tou- 
iraco,  to  perforate.)  A  surgical  instrument  bear¬ 
ing  much  resemblance  to  a  wimble,  and  worked 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  used  for  sawing  a 
circular  portion  of  bone  out  of  the  skull.  On  the 
Continent  the  trepan  is  generally  used;  in  En¬ 
gland  it  is  superseded  by  the  trephine. 

Trephine.  An  instrument  generally  used  by 
English  surgeons  instead  of  the  trepan.  It  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  handle  placed  trans¬ 
versely,  like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  has  a  perfo¬ 
rator  or  centre  pin,  which  is  fixed  into  the  skull, 
and  forms  an  axis  on  which  the  circular  ed^e 
of  the  saw  rotates,  and  which  is  removed  as  soon 
as  the  teeth  of  the  saw  have  made  a  groove  in 
which  they  can  work  steadily. 

I  KI  ANURIA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  rpeis, 
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three,  and  arVp,  a  man.)  1.  The  name  of  the 
third  class  in  the  sexual  arrangement  of  Lin- 
meuss  system.  It  embraces  hermaphrodite 
plants  which  have  three  distinct  stamens  It 
has  three  orders,  —  Monogynia,  Digyma,  and 
1  ngynia. 

2.  The  name  of  several  orders  of  the  Ein- 
na-an  system ;  as  the  first  of  the  Monadelphia* 
the  third  of  the  Gynandria,  the  third  of  the  Mo- 
ncecia,  and  the  third  of  Dicecia. 

I  RIANGULA'RIS.  Triangular;  a  term 
very  generally  applied,  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  to  parts  of  animals,  vegetables 
minerals,  &c.,  from  their  form.  See  Caulis 
Folium,  &c. 

Triangularis  sterni.  See  Sternocostalcs. 
TRl'BULUS.  (us.  i.  m.  TpigoAos ;  from 
Tpi&v,  to  tear  or  injure;  an  instrument  of  war 
to  be  thrown  in  the  way  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
horse :  hence  the  name  of  an  herb  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  this  instrument.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria  ■  Order 
Monogynia. 

2.  See  Trapa  natans. 

Tribulus  aqua  tic  us.  See  Trapa. 

TRI'CA.  (a,  <r.  f.  ;  from  Apif,  rpt Xos,  a 
hail  ;  because  they  seem  composed  of  a  horse¬ 
hair  rolled,  or  partly  folded,  into  a  little  round 
black  head. )  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Acharius  to 
the  black  filaments,  resembling  a  curled  horse¬ 
hair,  in  the  Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria,  of  Hoff- 
mann. 

I  RICAUDA'LIS.  (From  tres,  three,  and 
cauda,  a  tail.)  Having  three  tails. 

1  RI'CEPS,  (eps,  ipitis .,  sc.  musculus  • 
Irom  tres,  three,  and  caput,  a,  head.)  Three" 
headed. 

Iricefs  adductor  femoris.  Under  this 
appellation  are  comprehended  three  distinct 
muscles.  See  Adductor  brevis,  longus,  and  mas- 
nus  femoris. 

Triceps  avris.  See  Retrahens  auris . 

Triceps  extensor  cuiuti.  This  muscle  oc¬ 
cupies  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  humeri 
and  is  described  as  two  distinct  muscles  by 
Douglas,  and  as  three  by  Winslow.  The  upper 
part  of  its  long  head  is  covered  by  the  deltoides  : 
the  rest  of  the  muscle  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments.  J 

It  aiises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three  heads. 

I  he  first,  or  long  head  (the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  exter nus,  of  Douglas;  anconeus  major,  of 
Winslow,  as  it  is  called)  springs,  by  a  flat 
tendon  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula 
near  its  neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres 
minor.  The  second  head  (the  short  head  of 
the  biceps  externus,  of  Douglas  ;  anconeus  er- 
ternus,  of  Winslow)  arises  by  an  acute,  ten¬ 
dinous,  and  fleshy  beginning  from  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  os  humeri,  at  the  bottom 
of  its  great  tuberosity.  The  third  head  (brachi- 
alis  externus,  of  Douglas;  anconeus  inter  nus,  of 
Winslow),  which  is  the  shortest  of  the  three 
originates  by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from 
the  back  part  of  the  os  humeri,  behind  the  flat 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three 
portions  unite  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  so 
as  to  form  one  thick  and  powerful  muscle 
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which  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which,  after  adhering  to  the  cap¬ 
sular  ligament  of  the  elbow,  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  sends 
off  a  great  number  of  tibres,  which  help  to  form 
the  fascia  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

TRI'CHIA.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  Srpf  a  hair. ) 
The  same  as  Trichiasis. 

TRICHFASIS.  (From  S-ptf,  a  hair.)  1. 
A  disease  of  the  eyelashes,  in  which  they  are 
turned  in  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  hair.  See  Plica. 

TRICHI'SMUS.  (ms,  i.  m.1;  from  xtpi£,  a 
hair.)  A  species  of  fracture  which  appears  like 
a  hair,  and  is  almost  imperceptible. 

TRICHOCE'PH ALUS.  (ms.  i.  m. ;  from 
3pi|,  hair,  and  Ke<pa\i]}  the  head.)  The  hair¬ 
headed  worm.  See  Entozoa. 

Trichocephalus  dispar.  See  Entozoa. 

TRICHO/MA.  (a,  atis.  n. ;  from  &pi£, 
a  hair. )  The  plaited  hair.  See  Plica. 

Tricho'manes.  (es,  is.  m. ;  from  rpixes,  hair, 
and  pavos,  thin,  lax :  so  called  because  it  re¬ 
sembles  fine  hair.)  The  trivial  name  of  a  plant. 
See  Asplenium  trichomanes. 

TRICHO'SIS.  (Tpixaxns,  pilare  malum,; 
from  &pi£,  a  hair.)  Under  this  name  Good 
arranges  a  genus,  which  embraces  most  of  the 
diseases  of  the  hair. 

TRICHO'TOMOUS.  Triclwtomus.  Di¬ 
vided  by  threes.  Applied  in  Natural  History. 

TRICHU'RIS.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  &pif,  a 
hair.)  The  long  hair-worm.  See  Entozoa. 

T rico'cc.?e.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
nams’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con¬ 
sisting  of  those  which  have  a  triangular  capsule 
with  three  seeds. 

TRICO'CCUS.  (From  rpets,  three,  and 
icokkos,  a  grain.)  Three-seeded. 

TRICU'SPID.  ( Tricuspis,  tricuspidatus  ; 
from  tres,  three,  and  cuspis,  a  point.)  Three 
pointed. 

Tricuspid  valve.  The  valve  situated  between 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  See  Heart. 

Tricuspidatus.  See  Tricuspid. 

Trifacial  nerve.  The  fifth  nerve  is  so 
called  from  its  division  into  three  great  branches, 
and  distribution  to  the  face. 

TRI'FIDUS.  (From  tres,  three,  and  findo, 
to  cut. )  Three-cleft. 

TRIFO'LIUM.  {  inn,  ii.  n. ;  from  tres, 
three,  and  folium,  a  leaf:  so  called  because  it 
has  three  leaves  on  each  stalk. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Trefoil. 

Trifolium  acetosum.  See  Oralis. 

Trifolium  aquaticum.  Sec  Menyanth.es. 

Trifolium  arvense.  The  hare’s  foot  trefoil : 
not  now  used. 

Trifolium  auiieum.  The  Anemone  hepatica, 
of  Linnaeus. 

Trifolium  caballinum.  See  Trifolium  ineli- 
lotus  officinalis. 

Trifolium  cjeruleum.  Sweet  trefoil. 

Trifolium falcatum.  Sue  Hieracium. 

Trifolium  fbrinum.  See  Menyanthes. 
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Trifolium  hepaticum.  See  Anemone. 

Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot;  called  in 
the  shops  Melilotus,  and  formerly  Lotus  sylves- 
tris,  Serratula  campana,  Trifolium  caballinum, 
Corona  regia,  and  Trfolium  odoratum.  This 
plant  has  been  said  to  be  resolvent,  emollient, 
anodyne,  and  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of 
chamomile.  Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  subacrid, 
subsaline,  but  not  bitter;  when  fresh  it  has 
scarcely  any  smell;  in  drying  it  acquires  a 
pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable.  The  principal  use  of  melilot  has 
been  in  clysters,  fomentations,  and  other  external 
applications. 

Trfolium  odoratum.  See  Trifolium  melilotus 
officinalis. 

Trifolium  paludosum.  See  Menyanthes. 

TRIGE'MINI.  (Trigeminus ;  from  tres, 
three,  and  ge minus,  double  :  three-fold.)  Nervi 
innomiuati.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  See  Nerve. 

TRIGONE'LLA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  a  diminutive 
of  trigona,  three-sided,  alluding  to  its  little 
triangular  flower.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Hecandria. 

Trigonella  fcenum  gr.ecum.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  the  fenugreek  ;  called  also,  Fcenum 
greecum,  Buceras,  and  JEgoceras. 

Trigonella  —  leguminibus  sessilibus  strictis  erec- 
tiusculis  subfalcatis  acuminatis,  caule  ereclo,  of 
Linnaeus.  A  native  of  Montpellier.  The  seeds 
are  brought  to  us  from  the  southern  parts  of 
France  and  Germany  :  they  have  a  strong  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous  farinaceous 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitterness.  They 
are  esteemed  as  assisting  the  formation  of  pus, 
in  inflammatory  tumours ;  and  the  meal,  with 
that  intention,  is  made  into  a  poultice  with  milk. 

TRIGO'NUS.  ( From  rpeis,  three,  and  yuivia, 
an  angle.)  Trigonal, or  three-cornered. 

TRIGY'NIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  rptis,  three, 
and  yuvq,  a  female.)  The  name  of  an  order  in 
many  of  Linnaeus’s  classes  of  the  sexual  system 
of  plants,  distinguished  by  the  flowers  having 
three  pistils. 

Trihila't.*.  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  Linmeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants  the  seeds  of  which  have  the 
hilum  or  scar  well  marked  ;  the  style  has  three 
stigmas. 

TRIHILA'TUS.  (From  tres,  three,  and 
hilum,  the  scar  or  external  mark  on  the  seed.) 
Having  three  hila  or  scars. 

Trilobatus.  See  Trilobus. 

TRI'LOBUS.  Trilobatus.  Trilobate:  threc- 
lobed.  Applied  to  parts  of  animals  and  plants 
which  are  so  shaped. 

TRILO'CUL  A  R.  Trilocularis.  Three- 

celled. 

TRINE'RVIS.  Three-nerved.  Three- 

ribbed  ;  as  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

Trinitatis  herba,  See  Anemone. 

Trinity-herb.  See  Anemone. 

TRIP  A  RTI'TUS.  Tripartite  :  divided  into 
three.  Applied  to  parts  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Trii’a^strum  apeillidis.  Tripastrum  Archi- 
medis.  A  surgical  instrument  for  extending 
fractured  limbs :  so  named  because  it  resembled 
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n  machine  invented  by  Apellidcs  or  Archimedes, 
for  launching  of  ships,  and  because  it  was 
worked  with  three  cords. 

TRIPHY'LLUS.  (From  rpeis,  three,  and 
tpvWov,  a  leaf. )  Triphyllous  :  three-leaved. 

TRIPFNNATE.  ( Tripinnatus  ;  from  rpeis, 
three,  and  mvva,  a  wing.)  Triplicato-pinnatus. 
Triply  pinnate.  Applied  to  a  pinnated  leaf, 
of  which  the  secondary  petioles  produce  ter¬ 
tiary  petioles  on  which  the  leaflets  are  im¬ 
planted. 

TRIPLINE'llVIS.  Triply-ribbed:  ap- 
plied  to  a  leaf  which  has  a  pair  of  large  ribs 
branching  oft’  from  a  main  one  above  the  base, 
which  is  the  case  in  every  species  of  sunflower, 
and  the  1!  hike  a  triplinervis. 

TiupLo'riA.  ( a ,  <x.  f.  ;  from  rpeis,  three,  and 
oirropat,  to  see.)  Visus  triplicatus.  A  species 
of  disordered  vision,  in  which  objects  are  seen 
triple. 

Trique'tra  ossi'cur.A.  Ossicula  Wormiana. 
The  triangular- shaped  bones  which  are  found 
mostly  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture 
of  the  skull. 

TRIQUE'TRUM.  (vm,  i.  n.)  A  triangle. 

TRIQUETRUS.  (From  Ires.)  Tlwee- 
sided.  Applied  to  some  parts  of  animals, 
plants,  &c. ;  as  bones,  stems,  flowerstalks,  leaves, 
seeds,  &e. 

TRI'SMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  rpitju,  to 
gnash.)  Locked  jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the 
under  jaw.  There  are  two  species  :  —  1.  Tris- 
uius  nascentium,  attacking  infants  during  the 
two  first  weeks  from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus 
iraumaticus,  attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
arising  from  cold  or  a  wound.  See  Tetanus. 

riu'ssAoo.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  quasi  tristago,  from 
tristis,  sad :  because  it  dispels  sadness. )  See 
Teucrium  chamcedrys. 

Trissago  palustris.  See  Teucrium. 

TRI  I  rEO'PHY  A.  (a,  tv.  f. ;  from  rpnatos, 
tertian,  and  tpvu,  to  arise.)  A  fever  much  of  a 
nature  with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise  from  it. 

1  r  it  a;  o  phy  a  causus.  The  fever  called  causus 
by  Hippocrates. 

TRITAE'US.  Tertian.  See  Ague. 

I  RI  TEIINA'TUS.  Triplicato-tcrnatus. 
The  term  applied  to  a  leaf  when  the  divisions  of 
a  triple  leafstalk  are  again  subdivided  into 
threes,  and  there  are  three  leaflets  at  the  end  of 
each  subdivision. 

TRI'TICUM.  (mil,  i.  n.;  from  tero,  to 
thresh  from  the  husk.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 
See  Wheat. 

Triticum  repens.  Gramen  caninum.  Gra- 
uien  Dioscoridis.  Gramen  repens.  Loliaceum 
radice  repente.  Dog’s-grass.  Couch-grass. 

A  very  common  grass,  the  roots  of  which  are 
agreeably  sweet,  and  possess  aperient  proper¬ 
ties.  The  expressed  juice  is  recommended  to 
be  given  largely. 

TRITO'KIUM.  (From  trilus,  beat  small.) 

1.  A  mortar. 

2.  A  glass  for  separating  the  oil  from  the 
water  in  distilling. 

TRITURA'TION.  (Trituratio,  onis.  f. ; 
from  tero,  to  rub  or  grind.)  Tritura.  Tritus 
The  act  of  reducing  a  solid  body  into  a  subtile  | 
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powder  ;  as  woods,  barks,  &c.  It  is  performed 
mostly  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  a  pestle  in 
metallic,  glass,  or  vvedgewood  mortars. 

I  III  VIAL.  In  Botany,  the  trivial  name 
means  the  same  as  the  specific  ;  it  is  that  which 
is  added  to  the  generic  name  for  the  more  ready 
discrimination  of  the  species  of  the  same  genus  : 
thus,  in  Plantago,  the  name  of  a  genus,  the  trivial 
names  are,  major,  lanceolate,  coronopus,  &c. 

^  TROC ATI.  (Corrupted  from  un  trois  quart, 
French,  a  three  quarters;  from  the  three  sides 
with  which  the  point  is  made.  The  name  of 
an  instrument  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 

PROCHA'NTER.  (er,ri. m. ;  from  rpoxafa, 
to  run  :  because  the  muscles  inserted  into  them 
perform  the  office  of  running.)  The  name  of 
two  processes  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  the  greater  and  lesser.  See 
Femur. 

1  ROCIII  SCUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  diminutive 
of  rpoxos,  awheel.)  A  troeh  or  round  tablet. 
Troches  and  lozenges  are  composed  of  powders 
made  up  with  glutinous  substances  into  little 
cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is 
principally  used  for  the  more  commodious  exhi¬ 
bition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to 
dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  pass  by 
degrees  into  the  stomach ;  and  hence  these 
preparations  have  generally  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  sugar  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the 
palate.  Some  powders  have  likewise  been  re¬ 
duced  into  troches,  with  a  view  to  their  prepar¬ 
ation,  though  possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons  : 
for  the  moistening  them,  and  afterwards  drying 
them  in  the  air,  must  on  this  account  be  of 
greater  injury  than  any  advantage  accruing 
from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches: _ 

1.  If  the  mass  proves  so  glutinous  as  to  stick 
to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  may  be 
anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aromatic  oil ;  or 
else  sprinkled  with  starch,  or  liquorice  powder 
or  with  flour. 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches, 
put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady  airy 
place,  and  frequently  turn  them. 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels,  or 
in  earthen  ones  well  glazed. 

IRO'LHLEA.  (a,  a \  f.  Tpox\ea,  a  pulley ; 
from  r peXt»,  to  run.)  A  kind  of  cartilaginous 
pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

Trochlea'ris.  A  muscle  so  called  because 
its  tendon  passes  through  a  pulley.  See  Obli- 
quus  superior  oculi. 

Trochlea'tor.  A  nerve  :  so  called  because 
it  supplies  the  musculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye. 
See  Fathetici. 

TROCIIOI'DES.  (From  rpoxos,  a  wheel, 
and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  Area  commissura. 

A  species  of  movable  connexion  of  bones  in 
which  one  bone  rotates  upon  another ;  as  the 
first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid  process 
of  the  second. 

TROP-ffi'OLUM.  (urn,  i.  n.;  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  tropeeum,  or  rputraiov,  a  warlike  tro¬ 
phy.  This  fanciful  but  elegant  name  was 
chosen  by  Linnaeus  for  this  singular  and  striking 
genus,  because  he  conceived  the  shield-like 
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leaves  and  the  brilliant  flowers,  shaped  like 
golden  helmets,  pierced  through  and  through, 
and  stained  with  blood,  might  well  justify  such 
an  allusion.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Tiior/EOLUJi  majus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Indian  cress.  Greater  Indian  cress  or 
Nasturtium.  Nasturtium  indicum.  Acriviola. 
Flos  sanguineus  monardi.  Nasturtium  Peru- 
vianum.  Cardaminum  minus.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru  :  it  was  first  brought  to  France 
in  1684,  and  there  called  Lc  grande  capudne. 
In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  its  flowers,  have  a  smell  and  taste  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  water-cress;  and  the  leaves, 
on  being  bruised  in  a  mortar,  emit  a  pungent 
odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  horse-radish.  By 
distillation  with  water  they  impregnate  the  fluid 
in  a  considerable  degree  with  the  smell  and 
flavour  of  the  plant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic 
character  of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  be  well 
founded,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  its  sensible  qualities :  therefore,  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  warm  and  antiscorbutic 
vegetables  are  recommended,  this  plant  may  be 
occasionally  adopted  as  a  pleasant  and  effectual 
variety.  Patients,  to  whom  the  nauseous  taste 
of  scurvy-grass  is  intolerable,  may  find  a  grate¬ 
ful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium.  The  flowers 
are  frequently  used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules 
are  by  many  highly  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  The 
flowers,  in  the  warm  summer  months,  about  the 
time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed  to  emit 
sparks  like  those  of  the  electrical  kind. 

Trofhis  ajiekicana.  Red-fruited  buce- 
phalon.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  is  a  rough  red 
berry,  which  is  eaten  in  Jamaica,  though  not 
very  pleasant. 

Trough,  pneumatic.  See  Apparatus,  pneu¬ 
matic. 

Trowel-shaped.  See  Deltoules. 

TRUE.  Verus.  Formerly  applied  to  de¬ 
signate  diseases,  when  they  were  really  what  the 
name  implied,  and  in  opposition  to  those  which 
only  simulated  them  :  hence  peripneumonia  vera 
and  notha. 

TruJJlc.  See  Lycopcrdon  tuber. 

TruJJle,  Piedmont.  See  Lycopcrdon  tuber. 

TRUNCA'TUS.  Truncate:  lopped;  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  cut  oil'  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  A 
truncate  leaf  is  one  which  has  the  extremity  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line ;  as  in  Lirio- 
dendrum  tulipifera,  and  tiie  petals  of  llura 
crepitans. 

TRU'NCUS.  (ms,  f.  m.)  The  trunk. 

I.  In  Anatomy ,  applied  to  the  body  strictly 
so  called.  It  is  divided  into  the  thorax,  or  chest, 
the  abdomen,  or  belly,  and  the  pclds.  See  Body. 

II.  In  Botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
emerges  from  the  root,  and  sustains  all  other 
parts.  The  genera  of  trunks  are,  — 

1.  Truncus  :  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  thick  and  woody. 

i.  Caulis  :  the  stem  of  herbs. 

3.  Culmus  :  the  stem  of  grasses. 

4.  Stipes :  the  trunk  of  funguses,  ferns,  and 
palms. 

5.  Scapus  :  which  is  not  a  trunk,  but  a  flower- 
stalk,  emerging  from  the  root. 
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TRUSS.  (From  the  French  trousse.  Bra- 
cheriwm.)  A  bandage  for  a  hernia. 

TUBA,  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  tubus,  any  hollow 
vessel.)  A  tube.  1.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
several  canals ;  as  the  Eustachian  tube,  Fal¬ 
lopian  tube,  & c. 

2.  In  Botany,  the  inferior  part  of  a  mono- 
petalous  coral.  It  is  the  cylindrical  part  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  calyx  of  the  primrose.  See 
Corolla. 

8.  In  Surgery,  applied  to  hollow  instruments. 

Tuba  eustachia'na.  (So  called  because  it 
was  first  described  by  Eustachius. )  Tuba 
Aristotelica.  Aquceductus.  Aqua  ductus  Fal- 
lopii.  Meatus  siccus.  Palalinus  ductus.  Duc¬ 
tus  auris  palatinus.  The  Eustachian  tube.  A 
tube  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  posterior  nares. 
See  Auris. 

Tuba  fali.opia'na.  (So  called  because  it 
was  first  described  by  Fallopius.)  The  Fal¬ 
lopian  tube.  A  canal  which  arises  at  each  side 
of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  ends  at  the 
ovarium.  See  Uterus. 

Tube.  See  Tuba. 

TU'BER.  (er,  eris.  n.  ;  from  tumeo,  to 
swell.)  An  old  name  for  an  excrescence. 
1.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  some  parts  which  are 
rounded;  as  tuber,  annulare,  &c. 

2.  In  Surgery,  a  knot  or  swelling  in  any 
part. 

3.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  round  tur¬ 
gid  root,  as  a  turnip  :  hence  these  are  called 
tuberose  roots. 

4.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order, 
Fungi. 

Tuber  album.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Tuber  annulare.  Tuberculum  annulare. 
See  Pons  varolii. 

Tuber  cibarum.  See  Lycoperdon  tuber. 

Tuber  griseum.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Tuber  moschatum.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Tuber  rufum.  See  Lycoperdon. 

TU'BERCLE.  ( Tuberculum,  i.  n. ;  di¬ 
minutive  of  tuber.)  A  tubercle.  1.  In  Ana¬ 
tomy,  applied  to  several  elevations. 

3.  In  Pathology,  a  peculiar  morbid  product 
occurring  in  various  textures  of  the  body,  in 
connexion  with  the  scrofulous,  or,  as  it  is  now 
frequently  termed,  the  tubercular  diathesis.  It 
occurs  in  isolated  roundish  masses,  or  infiltrated 
in  the  texture  of  organs.  The  matter  which 
forms  tubercles  is  unorganised,  of  a  dull  whitish 
yellow,  or  yellowish-gray  colour,  opake,  and 
varying  in  form  and  consistence  according  to 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  tubercle,  and 
the  texture  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  formed. 

According  to  Laennec,  tubercular  matter, 
in  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  is  at  first 
gray  and  semi-transparent,  which,  by  degrees, 
becomes  yellow,  opake,  and  very  dense  ;  lastly, 
it  undergoes  a  softening  process,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  matter  resembling  pus.  Isolated 
tubercles  of  the  lungs  are  described  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  pathologist  as  making  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  gray  semi-transparent  grains  re¬ 
sembling  millet  seeds  ;  and  hence  named  mi¬ 
liary.  After  a  while,  a  yellowish-white  opake 
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spot  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  each  tubercle,  and 
gradually  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  tuber¬ 
cle  is  then  said  to  be  in  the  crude  state.  A 
number  of  these  crude  tubercles  coalesce,  un¬ 
dergo  the  softening  process,  and  form  a  vomica. 
Tubercle  is  thus  regarded  by  Laennec  as  an 
organised  product,  which  undergoes  changes  by 
virtue  of  actions  carried  on  within  itself.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  now  generally  considered 
erroneous,  and  tubercular  matter  is  regarded  as 
a  mere  unorganised  deposit.  Tile  softening 
process  does  not  arise  from  any  action  carried 
on  by  the  tubercle  itself,  but  from  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  living  parts.  Laennec,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  commenced  in  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  an 
anatomical  deception  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Carswell.  I  he  softening  generally 
commences  at  the  circumference,  and  is  always 
caused  by  the  admixture  of  fluid  secreted  by 
the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  texture,  which 
are  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  tubercle, 
acting  as  a  foreign  body. 

_  According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Thetiard,  as 
given  by  M.  Andral,  crude  pulmonary  tubercle 
consisted  of 

Animal  matter .  98-15 

Muriate  of  soda... 

Phosphate  oflime  l .  1-185 

Carbonate  of  lime  J  _ 

100-00 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  pathological  ana¬ 
tomists,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  texture  of  the 
body  which  may  not  occasionally  become  the  seat 
of  tubercle.  It  has  been  found  on  the  surface 
of  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  within  mucous 
iollicles,  within  lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  in  the  blood,  especially  in  that 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  spleen.  Dr.  Carswell 
regards  the  mucous  and  serous  surfaces,  and  the 
blood,  as  the  exclusive  seats  of  the  tubercular 
deposition,  which,  according  to  him,  is  never  to 
be  found  in  the  molecular  structure  of  organs. 
The  same  able  pathologist  contends  that  the 
free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  tubercle,  and  has  adduced 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  this  position. 
The  cellular  tissue  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  most  subject  to  tubercular  disease. 

Ihe  presence  of  tubercles  gives  rise  to  many 
severe  and  incurable  diseases,  as  well  as  to  the 
less  formidable  glandular  affections  which  infest 
the  scrofulous  constitution,  especially  in  early 
life.  See  Phthisis,  Scrofula ,  Tubes,  &c. 

3.  In  Botany,  applied  to  the  hemispherical 
projections;  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  Lichen  ca- 
ninus. 

Tubk'rcula.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Dr. 
Willan’s  Cutaneous  Diseases,  defined  small, 
hard,  superficial  tumours,  circumscribed  and 
permanent,  or  suppurating  partially.  It  com¬ 
prehends  nine  genera;  viz.  phyma,  verruca, 
molluscum,  virtitigo,  acne,  sycosis,  lupus,  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  and  frumbccsia. 

Tubercui.a  quaoiuge'mina.  Corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  Eminenlicc  quadrigeminal.  Natulee. 
Nates  cerebri.  Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the 
brain,  two  of  which  are  situated  on  each  side, 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  and  over 
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the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  ancients  called 
them  nates  and  testes,  from  their  resemblance  in 
shape  to  those  parts.  See  Encephalos. 

I UBE'RCULAR.  Tuberculatus.  Tuber- 
culate:  tubercled ;  having  small  warts  or  tu¬ 
bercles. 

Tuberculum  annulare.  See  Tuber  annulare. 

Tuberculum  towERi.  An  eminence  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  where  the  two  vente 
cavae  meet:  so  called  from  Lower,  who  first 
described  it.  See  Heart. 

TU'BEROSE.  Tuberosus.  Tuberous:  knob¬ 
bed.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants.  The  root  so 
called  is  of  many  kinds.  The  most  genuine 
consists  of  fleshy  knobs,  various  in  form,  con¬ 
nected  by  common  stalks  or  fibres;  as  the  potato 
and  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

JU'BULAR.  Tubularis.  Tube-like. 

1  U'BULATED.  Tubulatus.  1.  Synony¬ 
mous  with  tubulous. 

2.  A  retort  which  has  a  small  tubular  produc¬ 
tion  at  its  upper  and  back  part,  with  a  stopper 
adapted  to  it,  is  called  a  tubulated  retort. 

Tu'buli}  lacti'feri.  The  ducts  or  tubes  in 
the  nipple  through  which  the  milk  passes. 

lU'BULOUS.  Tubulosus.  Tubular :  a  leaf 
is  so  called  which  is  hollow  within,  as  that  of  the 
common  onion. 

The  florets  of  a  compound  flower  are  called 
tubulosi,  tubular  or  cylindrical,  to  distinguish 
them  from  such  as  are  ligulate,  or  riband-like. 

I  U'BULUS.  A  small  tube  or  duct. 

Tuft.  See  Capitulum,  and  Cyma. 

1  UM  O  U  R.  (  Tumor,  oris.  m.  ;  from  tumeo, 
to  swell.)  In  a  wide  acceptation,  a  tumour 
means  a  swelling  of  any  part  of  whatever  kind 
and  from  whatever  cause.  The  term,  however,  is 
usually  restricted  to  a  permanent  swelling,  while 
the  swelling  which  arises  from  inflammation,  and 
ceases  along  with  the  cause,  is  more  generally 
called  tumefaction.  Tumours  are  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  Sarcomatous,  firm  and  of  a  fleshy 
consistence;  and  Encysted,  consisting  of  a  sac  con¬ 
taining  matter  more  or  less  pulpy,  or  fluid. 

I.  Sarcomatous  tumours.  These  are  divided 
by  Abernethy  into,  — 

1.  Common  vascular,  or  organised  sarcoma,  in- 
cluchng  tumours  which  appear  to  be  composed 
of  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  rendered  more  or  less 
vascular  by  the  growth  of  vessels  through  it. 

2.  Adipose  sarcoma,  including  fatty "tumours 
which  are  originally  formed  like  the  preceding, 
and  afterwards  become  fat  owing  to  a  particular 
action  of  their  vessels. 

3.  Pancreatic  sarcoma,  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  pan¬ 
creas. 

d.  File  Mastoid,  or  Mammary  sarcoma,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  structure  to 
that  of  the  mammary  gland. 

5.  Ihe  1  uberculalcd  sarcoma,  composed  of 
numerous  small  firm  roundish  tumours  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  and  colours,  connected  with  each 
other  by  cellular  membrane. 

6.  Medullary  sarcoma,  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
sembling  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain.  It 
is  the  fungus  hcematodes  of  other  writers. 

/.  Ihe  Curcinofnato'us  sarcoma,  or  cancerous 
tumour.  Of  these  different  kinds  of  tumours, 
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the  common  vascular,  the  adipose,  and  the  pan¬ 
creatic,  are  considered  as  devoid  of  any  malignity ; 
the  tubcrculated,  medullary,  and  carcinomatous, 
are  highly  malignant:  the  mammary  sarcoma  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  between  the  two. 

II.  Encysted  tumours.  These  are  distin¬ 
guished  into, — 

1.  Steatomatous,  or  those  containing  a  fatty 
matter. 

2.  Melicerous,  containing  matter  somewhat 
resembling  honey. 

3.  Atheromatous,  containing  a  pap-like  mat¬ 
ter. 

TUNBRIDGE.  Tunbridge  Wells  is  a  po¬ 
pulous  village  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which 
contains  many  chalybeate  springs,  all  of  which 
resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  their  che¬ 
mical  properties.  Two  of  these  are  chiefly 
used,  which  yield  about  a  gallon  in  a  minute, 
and  therefore  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
numerous  invalids  who  yearly  resort  thither. 
The  Tunbridge  waters  derive  their  characteristic 
properties  from  a  strong  impregnation  of  iron 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  saline  ingredients  are 
similar  to  those  of  spring  waters  in  general. 
The  general  operation  of  this  chalybeate  water 
is  to  increase  the  power  of  the  secretory  system 
in  a  gradual,  uniform  manner,  and  to  impart 
tone  and  strength  to  all  the  functions  :  hence  it 
is  asserted  to  be  of  eminent  service  in  irregular 
digestion  ;  flatulency  ;  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
those  chronic  disorders  which  are  attended  with 
•Treat  debility ;  in  chlorosis ;  and  numerous 
other  complaints  incident  to  the  female  sex. 
The  prescribed  method  of  using  the  Tunbridge 
water,  observes  Dr.  Saunders,  is  judicious.  The 
whole  of  the  quantity  daily  used  is  taken  at 
about  two  or  three  intervals,  beginning  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  finishing  about 
noon.  The  dose  at  each  time  varies  from  about 
one  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint,  according  to  the 
age,  sex,  and  general  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  especially  the  duration  of  the  course;  for  it 
is  found  that  these  waters  lose  much  of  their 
effect  by  long  habit. 

TU'NGSTATE.  Tungstas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. 

TU'NGSTEN.  (Tu  ngstenum,  i.  n.)  This 
name,  signifying  heavy  stone,  was  given  by  the 
Swedes  to  a  mineral,  which  Scheele  found  to 
contain  a  peculiar  metal,  as  he  supposed,  in  the 
state  of  an  acid,  united  with  lime.  The  same 
metallic  substance  was  afterwards  found  by  the 
Don  d’Elhuyarts  united  with  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese  in  wolfram. 

From  the  first  of  these  the  oxide  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  digesting  its  powder  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid  ;  washing  the  yellow  powder 
that  remains,  and  digesting  it  in  ammonia,  by 
which  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolved.  These  alter¬ 
nate  digestions  arc  to  be  repeated,  and  the  tungs¬ 
tic  oxide  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tions  by  nitric  acid.  Fhe  precipitate  is  lo  be 
washed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  to  expel  any  ammonia  that  may  adhere  to 
it.  Or  the  mixture  may  be  evaporated  to  a  dry 
mass,  which  is  to  be  calcined  under  a  muffle,  to 
dissipate  the  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Front  wol- 
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fram  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  process, 
after  the  iron  and  manganese  have  been  dissolved 
by  muriatic  acid. 

The  Spanish  chemists  reduced  the  oxide  of 
tungsten  to  the  metallic  state,  by  exposing  it, 
moistened  with  oil,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char¬ 
coal,  to  an  intense  heat.  After  two  hours  a 
piece  of  metal  weighing  40  grains,  but  slightly 
agglutinated,  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.  Some  have  attempted  its  reduction  in 
vain,  but  Guyton,  Ruprecht,  and  Messrs.  Aikin 
and  Allen,  have  been  more  successful.  The 
latter  gentlemen  produced  it  from  the  ammo- 
niuret.  From  240  grains  of  this  substance,  in 
acicular  crystals,  exposed  for  two  hours  to  a 
powerful  wind-furnace,  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal,  they  obtained  a  slightly  cohering  mass 
of  roundish  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head, 
with  a  very  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  161  grains. 

Tungsten  is  said  to  be  of  a  greyish-white  or 
iron  colour,  with  considerable  brilliancy,  very 
hard  and  brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  Don 
d’Elhuyarts  found  to  be  17.6;  Messrs.  Aikin 
and  Allen,  above  17.22. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  turigstenum,  the 
brown,  and  the  yellow  or  tungstic  acid. 

The  brown  oxide  is  formed  by  transmitting 
hydrogen  gas  over  tungstic  acid  in  an  ignited 
glass  tube.  It  has  a  flea-brown  colour,  and 
when  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns 
like  tinder,  passing  into  tungstic  acid;  which 
see. 

The  brown  oxide  consists  of 
Tungstenum,  100 
Oxygen,  16.6.  —  Berzelius. 

Hence,  if  we  regard  it  as  composed  of  2 
primes  oxygen  +  1  metal,  its  composition  will  be 
Tungstenum,  12.05  100 

Oxygen,  2.00  16.6 

Hence  the  acid  prime  ought  probably  to  be 
12.05  +  3  =  15.05  or  15;  and  that  of  the 
metal  12. 

But  from  Berzelius’s  experiments,  tungstate 
of  lime  seems  to  consist  of 

Tungstic  acid,  100  14.50 

Lime,  24.12  3.50 

The  difference  indeed  is  not  great. 

Sir  II.  Davy  found  that  tungstenum  burns 
with  a  deep  red  light  when  heated  in  chlorine, 
and  forms  an  orange-coloured  volatile  substance, 
which  affords  the  yellow  oxide  of  tungstenum, 
and  muriatic  acid,  when  decomposed  by  water. 

Scheele  supposed  the  white  powder  obtained 
by  digesting  the  ore  in  an  acid,  adding  am¬ 
monia  to  the  residuum,  and  neutralising  it  by 
nitric  acid,  to  be  pure  acid  of  tungsten.  In 
fact  it  has  a  sour  taste,  reddens  litmus,  forms 
neutral  crystallisable  salts,  with  alkalies,  and  is 
soluble  in  20  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  a  triple  salt,  composed  of  nitric 
acid,  ammonia,  and  oxide  of  tungsten  ;  from, 
which  the  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  a  yellow 
powder,  by  boiling  with  a  pure  concentrated 
acid.  In  this  state  it  contains  about  20  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  ;  part  of  which  may  be  expelled 
by  a  red  heat,  when  it  assumes  a  green  colour. 

Tungsten  is  insoluble  in  the  acids;  and  its 
oxide  is  nearly  the  same.  It  appears  to  be 
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capable  of  uniting  with  most  other  metals,  but 
not  with  sulphur.  Guyton  found  that  the 
oxide  gives  great  permanence  to  vegetable  co¬ 
lours. 

M.  Wohler  has  written  a  memoir  on  tungsten 
and  its  combination  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 
xxix.  43.  Oxide  of  tungsten  inflames  in  the 
air,  and  becomes  tungstic  acid.  100  of  the 
former  absorb  8  of  oxygen;  while  100  of  me¬ 
tallic  tungsten  absorb  25  in  becoming  tungstic 
acid.  M.  Wohler  describes  three  chlorides  of 
tungsten. 

Iungstic  acid.  Acid  a  m  tungsticum.  See 

Tungsten. 

Tungstous  acid.  What  has  been  thus  called 
appears  to  be  merely  an  oxide  of  tungsten. 

Tungsten  of  bastnas.  False  tungsten.  Ce- 
rium  has  been  so  called*  See  Cerium. 

TU'NIC.  (  Tunica,  ce.  f. ;  a  coat,  d  tuendo 
corpore,  because  it  defends  the  body.)  A  mem¬ 
brane  or  covering  ;  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  &c. 
Tunic  of  a  seed.  See  Arillus. 

Tunica  aciniformis.  See  Iris. 

Tunica  albuginea  oculi.  See  Adnata  tunica. 
Tunica  albuginea  testis.  See  Albuginea  testis. 
Tunica  Arachnoides.  See  Arachnoid. 

Tunica  cellulosa  ruyschii.  The  cellular 
coat  of  the  intestines. 

Tunica  choroides.  See  Choroid. 

Tunica  conjunctiva.  See  Conjunctive. 

Tunica  cornea.  See  Cornea. 

-Tunica  filamentosa.  The  false  or  spongy 
chorion.  See  Chorion. 

Tunica  retina.  See  Retina. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  See  Testis. 

Tunica  villosa.  The  villous,  or  inner  coat 
of  the  intestines. 

TUNIC  A'TUS.  Coated. 

Turbeth  •mineral.  See  Subsulphas  hydrargyri 
flavus. 

Turbeth  root.  See  Convolvulus  turpethum. 
TU'RBINATE.  (Turbinatus  ;  from  turbo, 
a  top.)  Shaped  like  a  top. 

Turbinated  bones.  The  superior  spongy 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones,  are  so  called  by  some  writers. 
See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

Turbina'tum.  The  pineal  gland. 
TURBINA  TUS.  Turbinate,  top-shaped. 
Applied  in  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Turbith.  See  Convolvulus  turpethum. 

Turbith  mineral.  See  Subsulphas  hydrargyri 
flavus. 

Turbith,  Montpellier.  The  Globularia 
alypum. 

Turbot.  See  Pleuronectes  maximus. 

Turcid.  Turgidus.  Swollen  ;  turgid. 
Turkey.  See  Meleagris  gallipova. 

Turkey  rhubarb.  See  Rheum. 

TU'RIO.  (o,  nis.  m.  ;  from  tyro.)  A  young 
unexpanded  shoot,  as  that  of  the  asparagus  in 
the  state  it  is  gathered  for  eating. 

Turmeric.  See  Curcuma. 

T  urner  s  cerate.  The  Ceratum  calamince 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Turnip.  Sec  Brassica  rupa. 

Turnip,  French.  See  Brassica  rapa. 

Turnsole.  See  Heliutropium. 

I  U  R P E  N  FI NE.  Terebinthina,  There 
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are  many  kinds  of  turpentine.  Those  employed 
medicinally  are,  — 

1.  The  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine.  See 
Pistacia  terebinthus. 

2.  The  common  turpentine.  See  Pinus  syl- 
vestris. 

3.  TheStrasburg  turpentine.  See  Pinus picea. 

4.  The  Venice  turpentine.  See  Pinus  larix. 

All  these  have  been  considered  as  hot,  sti¬ 
mulating  corroborants  and  detergents, —  qualities 
which  they  possess  in  common.  They  stimulate 
the  primae  vite,  and  prove  laxative;  when  car¬ 
ried  into  the  blood-vessels  they  excite  the  whole 
system,  and  thus  prove  serviceable  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Turpentine  readily 
passes  off'  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  with  a 
peculiar  odour;  also  by  perspiration,  and  by 
exhalation  from  the  lungs ;  and  to  these  re¬ 
spective  effects  are  ascribed  the  virtues  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  gravelly  complaints,  scurvy,  and  pul¬ 
monic  disorders.  Turpentine  is  much  used  in 
gleets  and  fluor  albus,  and  in  general  with  much 
success.  The  essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues 
of  turpentine  reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for 
external  use,  as  a  rubefacient,  but  also  internally 
as  a  diuretic  and  styptic  ;  the  latter  of  which 
qualities  it  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Turpentine  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant  and 
detersive.  It  is  much  used  by  some  surgeons 
as  an  application  to  burns.  See  Ambustio. 

Turpeth  mineral .  See  Subsulphas  hydrargyri 
flavus. 

Turfe'thum.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  Turpeth,  an 
Indian  word. )  See  Convolvulus  turpethum. 

Turpethum  minerale.  See  Subsulphas  hydrar¬ 
gyri  flavus. 

TUItU'NUA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  d  terendo,  from 
its  being  rolled  up.)  A  tent,  or  suppository. 

TUSSILA'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  tussis,  a 
cough  :  because  it  relieves  coughs.  1 .  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  coltsfoot. 
See  Tussilago  farfara. 

Tussilago  fa'rfara.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Rechium.  Bechion.  Calceum  equinum. 
Chamceleuce.  Filius  ante  patrem.  Farfarella. 
Farfara.  Tussilago  vidgaris.  Faifara  bechium. 
Ungula  caballina.  Coltsfoot.  Tussilago  far¬ 
fara  —  scapo  unifloro  imbricato,  folds  subcordatis 
angulatis  denticulatis.  The  sensible  qualities  of 
this  plant  are  very  inconsiderable:  it  has  a 
rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell.  The  leaves  have  always  been  esteemed 
as  possessing  demulcent  and  pectoral  virtues  • 
and  hence  they  have  been  exhibited  in  pulmonary 
consumptions,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal 
affections.  It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the 
way  of  infusion  with  liquorice-root  or  honey. 
Fuller  thought  well  of  it  in  the  cure  of  scrofula 
which  induced  Dr.  Cullen  to  try  it.  He  gave 
the  expressed  juice  and  the  decoction  in  large 
quantities,  which  induced  the  scrofulous  sores 
he  tells  us,  to  heal.  It  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Tussilago  petasites.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butter-bur.  Petasites.  Pestilent- wort. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  recommended  as 
aperient  and  alexipharmic,  and  promise,  though 
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now  forgotten,  to  be  of  considerable  activity. 
They  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid 
taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 

1  U'SSIS.  (is,  is.  f. ;  from  the  Hebrew  word 
for  sneezing.)  A  cough.  See  Cough. 

Tussis  convulsion.  See  Pertussis. 

Tussis Jenna.  See  Pertussis. 

TUTENA/G.  1.  A  name  given  in  India  to 
zinc. 

2.  A  metallic  compound  brought  from  China, 
and  called  Pakfong  or  Chinese  copper.  See 
Pakfong. 

TU'TIA.  (a,  <t.  f.  ;  Persian.)  Pompholyi. 
Cadmia.  Cadmia  factitia.  Cadmia  fornacum. 
Tutty.  A  grey  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  generally 
formed  by  fusing  brass  or  copper,  mixed  with 
blende,  when  it  is  incrusted  in  the  chimneys  of 
the  furnace. 

Tutia  pr.bparata.  Mixed  with  any  com¬ 
mon  cerate,  or  diffused  in  distilled  water,  it 
was  formerly  in  common  use  to  apply  to  the 
eye,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane. 

Tutsan.  (A  corruption  of  the  French  tout- 
sain,  which  means  all  heal.)  See  Hypericum 
andr osce  mum. 

Tutty.  See  Tutia. 

Twining.  See  Volubilis. 

Twinforked.  See  Bigeminus. 

Tylo'sis.  (From  ruAos,  a  callus.)  Tyloma. 
An  induration  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids. 

Tympani  membrana.  See  Membrana  tym- 
pani. 

TYM  PAN  PTES.  (es,  <r.  m.  ;  from  rvix- 
■navov,  a  drum  ;  so  called  because  the  belly  is 
distended  with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a  drum 
when  struck.)  Tympany.  Drum-belly.  An 
elastic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  which  sounds 
like  a  drum  when  struck,  with  costiveness  and 
atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation.  Species:  —  1.  Tym¬ 
panites  inteslinalis,  a  lodgment  of  wind  in  the 
intestines,  known  by  the  discharge  of  wind 
giving  relief. 

2.  Tympanites  abdominalis,  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  intestinal  species  of  tympanites  is  seldom 
an  idiopathic  disease,  but  mostly  dependant  on 
some  other — as  indigestion,  colic,  &c.  ;  in 
which  case  it  is  removed  by  those  remedies 
which  are  proper  against  dyspepsia,  colic,  &c. 
There  is,  however,  a  species  of  intestinal  tym¬ 
panites  which  is  idiopathic,  and  that  is  when  the 
arteries  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  secrete  a 
gaseous  fluid.  This  now  and  then  occurs,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  inflate  the  abdomen  to 
an  enormous  size.  Warm  and,  as  they  are 
called,  carminative  medicines  are  to  be  exhibited 
with  purgatives,  as  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  the  like, 
unless  the  bowels  are  purged  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
astringents  are  to  be  combined  with  the  carmi¬ 
natives  ;  spirituous,  camphorated,  and  other 
cordials  are  calculated  to  give  tone  to  the  bowels, 
the  loss  of  which  mostly  exists  in  intestinal 
flatulency. 

The  tympanites  abdominalis  is  a  very  rare 
disease  indeed  :  in  it  the  gas  is  collected  within 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  When  it  exists, 
it  mostly  supervenes  other  diseases,  and  is  then 
called  inetcorism us.  Ulcerated  bowels,  strangu- 
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lated  hernia,  gangrene  of  the  intestines,  produce 
it,  when  the  parietes  of  the  bowels  burst.  It 
may  also  be  caused  by  abscesses  bursting  into 
the  abdomen,  and  by  gangrene  of  any  of  its 
viscera.  Tapping  the  belly  has  been  resorted 
to,  but  without  eff  ecting  a  cure.  The  disease  is 
generally  fatal. 

TVMPANUM.  (ttm,  t.  n.  Tufnravoi’,  a 
drum.)  The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  See 
Anris. 

TY'PHA.  (a,  ce.  f.  Tvipi}  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  from  rupos,  a  bog  or  marsh:  because 
it  grows  in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Moncecia ;  Order,  Triandria.  The  cat’s- tail,  or 
reed-mace. 

Typha  aromatica.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

Typha  latifolia.  The  broad-leaved  cat’s- 
tail,  or  reed-mace.  The  young  shoots,  cut 
before  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  eat 
like  asparagus  when  boiled,  and  are  equally 
nourishing. 

TYPHOMA'NIA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  rvepos, 
stupor,  and  yavia,  madness.)  The  low  mutter¬ 
ing  delirium  which  accompanies  typhoid  fevers. 

TY'PHUS.  (us,  i.  m.;  derived  according 
to  some  etymologists  from  t uipw,  to  smoulder,  or 
to  burn  and  smoke  without  vent ;  a  term  applied 
to  this  genus,  in  opposition  to  a  cauma  or  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  because  it  burns,  not  in  open 
violence  as  a  cauma  does,  but  with  a  sort  of 
concealed  and  smothered  flame.  According  to 
others,  the  term  is  derived  from  tui pos,  stupor.) 
A  form  of  continued  fever  characterised  by  ex¬ 
treme  depression  of  the  nervous  powers,  and 
imperfect  reaction  of  the  vascular  system,  giving 
rise  to  changes  in  the  circulating  fluids,  and  re¬ 
markable  disorder  of  all  the  secretions. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  article  febris, 
that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
varieties  of  continued  fever  are  modifications  of 
a  disease  essentially  the  same. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  may  give 
rise  to  typhus  ;  for  the  typhoid  form  is  often 
dependant  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution  on 
which  the  cause  is  acting,  as  evincing  a  great 
deficiency  of  sensorial  power  :  and  hence  cold, 
mental  agitation,  excess  of  muscular  labour,  and 
intemperance,  which,  in  strong  and  sanguineous 
habits,  might  generate  an  inflammatory  fever, 
will  often  in  a  debilitated  and  nervous  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  especially  when  the  debility  depends 
primarily  upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
give  a  typhous  complexion  to  the  disease  from 
the  first.  But  the  most  common  cause  by  far  is 
contagion,  or  a  febrile  miasm,  the  activity  of 
which  is  much  increased  by  the  crowding' of  a 
number  of  individuals  in  close  and  ill-ventilated 
places,  filth,  insufficient  nutriment,  and  other 
causes  which  tend  to  depress  the  vital  power. 
When  any  of  the  remote  causes  of  fever  act  on 
the  system  of  those  whose  vital  power  is  in  a 
very  depressed  state  from  any  cause,  typhus  is 
far  more  likely  to  take  place  than  any  other 
form  of  fever  :  but  when  the  effluvium  from  the 
bodies  of  those  labouring  under  the  disease  co¬ 
operates  with  the  other  causes,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  an  individual  to  escape;  for  the 
contagion  thus  generated  has  a  specific  power 
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—  a  power  beyond  all  other  febrile  causes  what¬ 
ever— of  lowering  still  farther  the  vital  energy 
as  soon  as  it  impresses  the  system,  and  thus  of 
confirming  any  previous  tendency  to  this  fever. 
The  contagion  of  typhus,  as  of  other  diseases  pro- 
pagahle  in  the  same  way,  is  much  more  active 
at  one  time  than  another,  from  causes  which  are 
not  understood,  hence  it  sometimes  prevails  as  a 
most  alarming  epidemic,  and  the  healthiest  in¬ 
dividuals  using  every  precaution  against  it,  fall 
victims  to  its  violence,  while  in  sporadic  cases, 
however  severely  the  individual  may  be  affected, 
the  disorder  has  little  tendency  to  spread.  The 
contagion  of  typhus,  like  that  of  the  plague  and 
several  other  diseases,  sometimes  adheres  with 
great  tenacity  to  porous  bodies,  as  woollen  or 
linen  cloths,  feathers,  &c.  Some  speculative 
writers  utterly  deny  that  typhus  is  ever  con¬ 
tagious — an  opinion,  however,  which  very  few 
practical  men  will  be  found  to  adopt. 

As  typhous  fever  originates  from  different 
causes,  and  all  these  causes  are  modified  in  their 
action  by  collateral  circumstances,  it  follows 
that  it  must  be  accompanied  by  different  symp¬ 
toms,  and  appear  under  different  degrees  of 
severity.  Hence  a  general  distinction  of  typhus 
into  typhus  mitior,  mild  typhus  or  nervous  fever  ; 
and  typhus  gravior,  severe  or  malignant  typhus. 

1  ■  -Typhus  mitior.  Nervous  fever.  Slow  fever. — 
Characterised  by  slight  shiverings ;  heavy  or 
vertiginous  headach ;  great  oppression  about 
the  prascordia  ;  nausea;  frequent  sighing;  de¬ 
spondency;  whey-like  urine  ;  with  the  ordinary 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  febrile  symptoms, 
which  exacerbate  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  are 
accompanied  in  many  cases  by  low  muttering 
delirium. 

There  is  seldom  any  thing  alarming  in  the 
commencement.  The  first  symptoms  are  slight : 
the  tongue  exhibits  little  change,  and  the  pulse 
is  only  a  little  quickened,  and  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  there  is 
great  anxiety  and  depression  of  mind  ;  so  that 
the  symptoms  do  not  much  differ  from  a  mild 
and  comparatively  insignificant  fever  of  any  kind 
operating  on  a  nervous  temperament.  But  as 
the  disease  advances,  all  the  symptoms  of  sen¬ 
sorial  debility  become  severer ;  the  skin,  which 
has  hitherto  been  mostly  dry,  will  now  be  co¬ 
vered  with  profuse,  clammy,  weakening  sweats, 
while  the  heat  is  still  inconsiderable,  and  the 
countenance  pale  and  sunk.  The  perspiration  is 
often  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  has  a  sour  odour. 
About  the  tenth  day,  the  weakness  greatly  in¬ 
creases;  all  the  limbs  become  tremulous  ;  and 
the  tremors  soon  become  convulsive,  with  a  de¬ 
spondency  and  alienation  of  mind,  at  first  ob¬ 
servable  only  in  the  night,  but  soon  continuing 
with  little  intermission.  This  delirium  is  of 
the  mildest  form.  The  disease  often  runs  on 
to  the  twenty-first  day,  and  occasionally  to  a 
much  longer  period.  It  very  seldom  vanishes 
under  an  obvious  crisis,  but  gradually  becomes 
more  aggravated  in  its  symptoms,  till  it  reaches  a 
fatal  termination  ;  or,  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  it  slowly  advances 
to  convalescence,  indicated  by  a  disposition 
to  natural  sleep  ;  more  steadiness,  and  firmness 
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of  pulse  ;  a  more  favourable  countenance  ;  a 
tongue  more  florid  at  its  edges  ;  a  firmer  and 
more  collected  mind  ;  and  a  returning  desire 
for  food. 

Where  the  patient  is  of  a  sound  constitution, 
and  not  debilitated  by  age,  nervous  fever  is 
seldom  fatal.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is 
protracted  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  vital  powers  are  completely  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  patient  sinks.  Nervous  fever, 
when  characterised  by  slight  symptoms,  but  an 
unusually  lengthened  and  tedious  course,  forms 
what  is  more  especially  called  slow  fever:  the 
case  is  a  very  intractable  one,  and  very  little 
under  the  control  of  art. 

II.  Typhus  gravior.  Malignant  typhus.  Pu¬ 
trid  fever.  Pestilential  fever.  Petechial  fever. 
Spotted  fever.  Jail  fever.  Camp  fever.  Hos¬ 
pital  fever.  —  At  the  onset  of  this  form  of  fever, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  great  languor  and  de¬ 
jection  of  spirits,  extreme  depression  and  loss  of 
muscular  strength,  universal  weariness  and  sore¬ 
ness,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities, 
and  rigors;  the  eyes  appear  full,  heavy,  yellow¬ 
ish,  and  often  a  little  inflamed ;  the  temporal 
arteries  throb  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brownish-coloured  mucus,  and  soon  becomes 
dry  and  parched  ;  the  proper  taste  is  lost  ;  the 
respiration  is  commonly  laborious,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  with  deep  sighing;  the  breath  is  offen¬ 
sive  and  hot ;  the  body  costive  ;  the  urine  very 
natural,  or  pale  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  small, 
hard,  and  fluttering,  a  trifling  circumstance 
causing  it  to  become  very  rapid,  and  unequal. 
There  is  sometimes  a  great  load,  feeling  of  heat, 
and  oppression  of  the  stomach,  and  not  uncom¬ 
monly  bilious  vomiting,  when  the  disease  is 
called  typhus  biliosus.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  pulse  generally  increases  in  frequency,  but 
is,  in  many  cases,  not  above  the  healthy  stand¬ 
ard,  and  in  some  cases  below  it,  not  being  more 
than  forty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Great  de¬ 
bility  is  now  present,  and  great  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  ;  oppression  of  the  heart,  with 
anxiety,  sighing,  and  moaning ;  the  thirst  is 
usually  moderate,  and  the  tongue,  gums,  teeth, 
mouth,  and  lips  are  covered  with  a  brown  or 
blackish  tenacious  fur  ;  the  speech  becomes  in¬ 
articulate,  scarcely  intelligible;  the  patient  con¬ 
sequently  mutters,  and  is  mostly  very  delirious. 
The  fever  continuing  to  increase  still  more  in 
violence,  symptoms  of  an  altered  state  of  fluids 
occur,  which  were  referred  by  the  older  writers  to 
putrefaction ;  but  real  putrefaction  never  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  living  body,  and  modern  pathologists 
are  therefore  content  to  admit  that  a  change 
takes  place,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  The  breath  becomes  highly  offensive  ; 
the  urine  deposits  a  black  and  foetid  sediment; 
the  stools  are  dark,  offensive,  and  pass  off  insen¬ 
sibly  ;  haemorrhages  issue  from  the  gums,  nos¬ 
trils,  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  pe¬ 
techia;,  and  sometimes  vibices,  appear  on  the 
surface;  the  pulse  intermits  and  sinks ;  the  ex¬ 
tremities  grow  cold  ;  and  hiccough  ensues,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  death.  In  the  older  writers  we  find 
cases  described  in  which  a  dissolved  state  of  the 
fluids,  with  large  livid  blotches  on  the  skin,  and 
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copious  passive  haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  I 
surfaces,  seem  to  indicate  a  combination  of  the  | 
worst  form  of  fever  with  scurvy.  M.  Andral  j 
aptly  calls  this  state  un  scorbut  aigu,  an  acute 
scurvy.  Such  cases  are  rarely  if  ever  to  be 
met  with  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
nor  are  we  able  to  account  for  this  diversity  of 
character  in  the  febrile  epidemics  of  different 
ages  :  they  ought,  however,  to  impress  upon  us 
the  Protean  character  of  fever,  and  to  teach  us  to 
be  careful  how  we  fix  upon  this  or  that  particular 
condition  as  a  permanent  and  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  the  disease.  See  Febris. 

When  typhus  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it 
generally  begins,  in  temperate  and  cold  climates, 
to  diminish  about  the  fourteenth  day,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  week,  and  goes  off  gradually 
without  any  evident  crisis  ;  it  is  not  uncommon, 
however,  for  sleep  and  perspiration  to  announce 
the  favourable  change.  In  warm  climates,  the 
fever  seldom  lasts  so  long,  but  mostly  termi¬ 
nates  in  five  or  eight  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  is  to  be  formed 
from  thedegree  of  violence  of  the  symptoms,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  strength  of  the  heart’s  action, 
the  state  of  the  nervous  power,  the  tendency  to 
a  dissolved  state  of  the  fluids  and  the  local  com¬ 
plications,  bearing  in  mind  that  recoveries  have 
taken  place  under  the  most  unpromising  appear¬ 
ances,  and  that,  in  many  epidemics  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  some  have  fallen  victims  to  it  without  any 
apparent  malignancy  of  the  symptoms.  An 
abatement  of  febrile  heat  and  thirst;  a  gentle 
moisture  diffused  equally  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  ;  loose  bilious  stools ;  deposition 
of  lateritious  sediment  in  the  urine  ;  more 
strength  in  the  pulse  ;  and  the  abscence  of  stu¬ 
por  and  delirium  ;  are  always  to  be  regarded  as 
favourable.  On  the  contrary,  a  foetid  odour 
from  the  body,  effusions  of  blood  under  the  skin, 
dark,  highly  offensive,  and  dysenteric  evacu¬ 
ations  from  the  bowels;  involuntary  discharges 
by  urine  and  stool  ;  haemorrhages,  hiccough, 
continued  delirium  and  stupor,  denote  the  al¬ 
most  certain  dissolution  of  the  patient. 

The  appearances,  on  dissection,  are  very  varied: 
traces  of  subacute  inflammation  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  great  cavities  ;  but 
these  do  not  occur  in  any  one  organ  with  suf¬ 
ficient  uniformity  to  warrant  us  in  regarding 
any  one  of  them  as  a  constant  concomitant, 
much  less  as  the  proximate  cause  of  typhus  : 
the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  on 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  continued  fever  in 
general,  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  typhus. 
See  Febris. 

The  division  of  typhus  by  Dr.  Armstrong 
into  simple,  inflammatory,  and  congestive,  is  of 
little  value  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  be¬ 
cause  every  case  is  more  or  less  congestive  at 
its  commencement,  and  any  case  may  become 
complicated  w  ith  local  inflammation  during  its 
progress.  This  distinction,  however,  is  a  very 
useful  one  in  relation  to  the  treatment. 

In  simple  typhus,  that  is,  where  the  disease 
is  characterised  by  its  general  symptoms,  with  a 
moderate  reaction  of  the  arterial  system,  and 
without  marked  symptoms  of  local  inflamma- 
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tion,  the  efforts  of  art  should  be  directed  to  sus¬ 
taining  the  vital  powers  by  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  diet,  to  keeping  the  bowels  regular,  and 
to  obviating  the  disordered  state  of  the  secre¬ 
tions,  rather  than  to  any  more  active  contest 
with  the  disease,  which  will  generally  run  its 
course  and  terminate  favourably.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  moderately  nutritious,  con¬ 
sisting  of  farinaceous  substances;  the  bowels,  if 
torpid,  should  be  stimulated  by  gentle  purga¬ 
tives;  the  disordered  state  of  the  abdominal 
secretions  obviated  by  occasional  doses  of  calo¬ 
mel ;  diarrhoea,  if  excessive,  restrained  by  the 
cretaceous  mixture,  combined,  if  necessary,  with 
small  doses  of  opium  ;  the  hot  and  dry  state  of 
the  skin  obviated  by  saline  diaphoretics,  with 
minute  doses  of  antimony,  and  by  sponging  the 
surface  with  tepid  vinegar  and  water.  Thirst 
is  to  be  allayed  by  the  free  use  of  acidulated 
drinks. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  if 
there  be  much  nervous  irritation,  opiates  com¬ 
bined  with  diaphoretics  are  highly  serviceable; 
and,  if  great  debility  prevail,  wine  in  moderate 
quantities  may  be  given  with  advantage,  but  it 
is  seldom  required. 

In  the  inflammatory  form  of  typhus,  or  that 
in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  mem¬ 
branous  or  visceral  inflammation,  the  means 
available  for  the  subjugation  of  ordinary  in¬ 
flammation  are  indicated,  in  conjunction  with 
the  treatment  of  simple  fever ;  but  these  means 
are  to  be  used  under  strict  limitations.  In  this 
case  there  are  two  circumstances  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of :  the  one  is,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  which  accompanies  fever  differs  en¬ 
tirely  from  ordinary  idiopathic  inflammation, 
and  is  much  less  under  the  control  of  blood¬ 
letting  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures ;  the 
other  is,  that  this  inflammation  occurs  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  protracted  and  debilitating  dis¬ 
order  of  the  w'hole  system,  which  forbids  our 
drawing  too  largely  on  the  vital  powers.  It 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  happens  that 
the  local  affection  may  be  subdued  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  the  case  converted  into  one  of 
simple  fever ;  but  it  much  more  frequently 
happens  that  the  local  inflammation  cannot  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  the  object  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  should  then  be  so  to  moderate  it  as  to 
prevent  its  terminating  in  organic  lesion.  It  is 
here  that  rash  antiphlogistic  practice  is  so  per¬ 
nicious,  and  the  bad  eff  ect  of  certain  exclusive 
pathological  views  so  conspicuous. 

The  practitioner  who,  having  detected  in¬ 
flammation  of  an  important  organ  in  a  case  of 
fever,  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists  therein -—that  such  inflam¬ 
mation  must  at  all  events  be  entirely  subdued  — 
and  that  depletion  must  be  persevered  in  till 
this  end  be  attained  —  will  generally  fail  in  his 
immediate  object,  will  find  that  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  cannot  be  entirely  subdued,  and,  what  is 
worse,  will  too  often  sink  the  vital  powers  of 
the  patient  into  an  irrecoverable  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  practitioner  who  regards  fever 
as  simple  inflammation  of  the  brain,  bowels,  or 
any  other  part,  and  acts  implicitly  on  this  sup- 
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position,  will  destroy  many  patients  who,  if 
left  to  nature,  would  have  recovered.  A  mo¬ 
derate  general  bleeding  at  the  beginning  of  in¬ 
flammatory  typhus  is  often  beneficial  ;  and  still 
more  frequently  the  occasional  application  of 
leeches  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  By 
such  treatment  the  local  affection  is  kept  below 
the  point  of  disorganisation,  the  fever  runs  its 
course,  and  the  patient  recovers. 

1  lie  treatment  of  inflammation  accompany¬ 
ing  adynamic  fever  often  severely  taxes  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner  :  it  may  happen  on 
the  one  hand,  that  local  inflammation  continues 
so  acute  as  to  endanger  disorganisation  of  a 
vital  part,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  anti¬ 
phlogistic  means  have  been  pushed  as  far  as 
prudence  will  admit ;  under  these  circumstances 
mercury  is  sometimes  a  valuable  auxiliary,  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  arrest  the  local  inflammation  and  to 
save  the  patient.  Much  more  extensive  utility 
has  been  ascribed  to  mercury  in  fever,  and  a 
specific  power  of  arresting  the  disease  has  been 
claimed  for  it ;  but  the  validity  of  such  a  claim 
is  subverted  by  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  patients  have  died  of  fever  while  the 
mouth  was  sore  from  the  effect  of  mercury. 
It  is  ti  ue,  also,  that  patients  labouring  under 
continued  fever  have  a  peculiar  insusceptibility 
of  the  action  of  mercury,  and  that  in  many  cases 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  its  fullest 
ad  ministration. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus,  complicated 
with  local  inflammation,  the  vital  power,  if 
severely  depressed,  must  be  supported  by  sti¬ 
mulants,  even  though  the  inflammatory  action 
still  continue.  The  case  is  one  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  baffles  our  art ;  we  have  two 
opposite  evils  to  contend  against,  and  we  must 
choose  the  less:  if  the  patient  can  be  kept 
alive  for  a  certain  time,  there  is  a  hope  that  the 
local  affection  may  subside  as  the  fever  ap¬ 
proaches  the  termination  of  its  natural  course- 
while,  it  we  persevere  in  an  antiphlogistic  regi¬ 
men,  the  powers  of  life  will  almost  inevitably 
sink.  Wine  is  the  best  stimulant  in  typhus, 
and  is  most  effectual  when  given  in  moderate 
quantities  frequently  repeated.  Opium,  in 
small  and  repeated  doses,  is  also  a  valuable 
medicine,  and  camphor  may  be  usefully  com¬ 
bined  with  it.  Sulphate  of  quinine  is  much 
relied  on  by  some  practitioners,  but  it  generally 
does  more  harm  than  good  where  there  is  local 
inflammation.  Blisters  afford  a  means  of  com¬ 
bating  inflammation  after  bloodletting  is  inad¬ 
missible,  but  they  often  increase  the  general 
itritation  and  distress:  their  effect  seems  to  be 
more  beneficial  where  the  seat  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action  is  within  the  cranium,  than  when 
it  is  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

In  the  congestive  form  of  typhus,  either  the 
morbid  cause  is  so  concentrated,  or  the  powers 
of  the  system  so  inadequate  to  contend  against 
it,  that  arterial  reaction  is  overpowered,  or  very 
insufficiently  established :  hence  the  pulse  is 
extremely  feeble,  the  surface  cold,  and  the 
countenance  collapsed.  The  first  indication, 
therefore,  is,  if  possible,  to  rouse  the  arterial’ 
system,  and  thus  to  convert  the  disease  into  one 
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or  other  of  its  more  tractable  forms  —  the  sim* 
pie  ot  the  inflammatory.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  perhaps  no  more  effectual  means  than 
to  excite  strong  vomiting,  by  which  a  salutary 
reaction  is  often  established.  A  full  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  will  generally  be  the  most  eligible 
emetic,  as  it  has  little  tendency  to  irritate  the 
gastro-enteric  membrane  :  tartrate  of  antimony 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  has  that  tendency  in  a 
high  degree.  In  addition  to  full  vomiting,  the 
warm  bath  and  gentle  stimulants  will  be  found 
serviceable.  If  reaction  cannot  be  set  up,  the 
case  will  be  speedily  fatal.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  fever,  in  its  more  formidable  epi¬ 
demic  visitations,  is,  in  a  few  instances,  so  rapidly 
fatal.  Dr.  Fotdyce  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  this  overwhelming  invasion  of  fever. 

“  When  the  attack  is  fatal,  it  sometimes  kills  in 
five  minutes,  sometimes  it  requires  half  an  hour, 
seldom  longer  than  that  time.  While  the 
patient  is  yet  sensible,  violent  headach,  with 
great  sense  of  chilliness,  take  place  ;  the  ex¬ 
tremities  become  very  cold  and  perfectly  insen¬ 
sible ;  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  so 
that  the  patient  is  incapable  of  supporting  him¬ 
self  in  an  erect  posture  ;  he  becomes  pale,  his 
skin  of  a  dirty  brown,  and  he  is  soon  insensible 
to  external  objects ;  the  eyes  are  half  open,  the 
cornea  somewhat  contracted.  If  the  patient 
goes  off  very  soon,  the  pulse  is  diminished  and 
at  last  lost,  without  frequency  taking  place  - 
but  if  it  be  long  before  he  dies,  the  pulse  be¬ 
comes  excessively  small  and  frequent,  all  the 
appearances  of  life  gradually  subside,  and  the 
patient  is  carried  off.” 

If  we  succeed  in  establishing  reaction,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  the  disease  assumes  a 
simple  or  inflammatory  form,  more  frequently 
the  latter,  and  is  to  be  treated  on  the  principles 
already  explained. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  several 
means  which  have  been  proposed  for  arresting 
fever  in  limine,  or  cutting  it  short,  as  it  is  called*! 
This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  books  as  if  it 
were  a  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  we  venture  to 
assert  that  it  is  in  reality  extremely  rare,  and 
not  generally  to  be  looked  for.  The  means 
which  have  been  principally  used  with  this 
intention  are,  — 

1-  Venesection,  This,  as  before  observed,  is 
often  useful,  when  prudently  employed,  in  check¬ 
ing  inflammation  at  the  commencement  of 
fever;  but  when  it  is  had  recourse  to  simply  as 
a  means  of  cutting  short  the  fever,  it  is  not 
only,  in  most  cases,  entirely  ineffectual,  but  is 
injurious,  in  as  much  as  it  diminishes  the  vital 
power. 

2.  The  cold  affusion.  This  has  already  been 
treated  of  under  the  head  Affusion.  All  that 
need  be  said  of  it  here  is,  that  its  inutility  has 
nearly  banished  it  from  practice. 

3.  An  emetic  of  tartrate  of  antimony.  This 
is,  for  the  most  part,  as  ineffectual  as  the  means 
already  noticed,  and  is  often  extremely  inju¬ 
rious  by  setting  up  inflammation  of  the  gastro¬ 
enteric  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  distinctions 
just  laid  down,  that  the  two  severer  forms  of 
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typhus  are  exclusively  inflammatory  or  con-  i 
gestive;  for  a  low  insidious  form  of  inflam-  j 
mation  is  frequently  going  on  in  the  gastro¬ 
enteric  or  bronchial  membrane,  or  in  the  mem-  , 
branes  of  the  brain,  while  the  general  character 
of  the  disease  is  that  of  deficient  arterial  action. 
In  these  cases  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  sup¬ 
port  nature,  for  assuredly  art  can  do  very  little. 

From  the  brief  survey  we  have  just  taken  of 
the  treatment  of  typhous  fever,  three  prominent 
general  indications  may  be  deduced  : 

1.  To  assist  arterial  reaction  when  deficient. 

2.  To  subdue  local  inflammation,  or,  if  we 
cannot  do  so  (which  happens  in  a  great  majority 
of  casesj,  to  keep  it  below  the  point  of  disorgan¬ 
isation. 

3.  To  sustain  the  vital  powers  by  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
stimulants  when  required. 

Typhus  ca'kcerum.  The  gaol  fever. 

Typhus  castrensis. 

Typhus  gravior. 
species  of  typhus. 

Typhus  ictero'des. 

Remittent  fever. 


The  camp  fever. 

The  more  malignant 

The  yellow  fever.  See 


Typhus  mitior.  The  milder  form  of  typhus 

or  nervous  fever. 

Typhus  nervosus.  The  nervous  fever. 

Typhus  fetechialis.  Typhus  with  purple 
spots. 

Tyrannis.  T vpavvis.  An  antidote  mentioned 
by  Galen,  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of 
aromatics,  gums,  balsams,  &c.,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  lizard  called  skink.  It  was  esteemed  lilhon- 
triptic,  antipodagrie,  alexiphamic,  & c. 

Tyri'asis.  A  corruption  of  satyriasis.  An 
old  name  of  the  tubercular  elephantiasis,  on 
account  of  the  morbid  salacity  which  has  been 
alleged  to  attend  the  disease. 

Tyrium  emplastrum.  A  plaster  described 
by  Aetius,  and  so  named  from  its  purple  colour. 
It  consisted  of  litharge,  oxide,  and  scales  of 
copper,  verdigris,  galbanum,  wax,  pitch,  and  oil. 
It  was  esteemed  vulnerary,  discutient,  &c. 

Tyrrhenicum  emplastrum.  Emplastrum 
Persicum.  Pampathes.  A  plaster  to  which 
'  Aetius  ascribes  the  most  extraordinary  virtues 
in  a  variety  of  cases.  It  consisted  of  various 
metallic  ingredients,  the  magnet,  gums,  aro¬ 
matics,  &c. 
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u  LCER.  (Ulcus,  eris.  n. ;  from  the  Greek  j 
e\KOS.)  A  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  i 
the  soft  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  all  those 
which  produce  inflammation,  from  wounds, 
specific  irritations  of  the  absorbents,  from  scurvy, 
cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous  virus,  &c. 
The  proximate  or  immediate  cause  is  an  in¬ 
creased  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  a  specific 
action  of  the  arteries,  by  which  a  fluid  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  blood  upon  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face.  They  are  variously  denominated :  the 
following  is  the  most  frequent  division  :  — 

1.  The  simple  ulcer,  which  takes  place  gene¬ 
rally  from  a  superficial  wound. 

2.  The  sinuous,  that  runs  under  the  integu¬ 
ments,  and  the  orifice  of  which  is  narrow,  but 
not  callous. 

3.  The  fistulous  ulcer,  or  fistula,  a  deep  ulcer 
with  a  narrow  and  callous  orifice. 

4.  The  fungous  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  fungous  flesh. 

.5.  The  gangrenous,  which  is  livid,  foetid,  and 
gangrenous. 

6.  The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scor¬ 
butic  acrimony. 

7.  The  venereal,  arising  from  the  venereal 
disease. 

8.  The  cancerous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer.  See 
Cancer. 


9.  The  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a 
carious  hone. 

10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which  is  of  long 
continuance,  and  resists  the  ordinary  applications. 

11.  The  scrofulous  ulcer,  known  by  its  hav¬ 
ing  arisen  from  indolent  tumours,  its  discharg¬ 
ing  a  viscid,  glairy  matter,  and  its  indolent 
nature. 

Ulcera  serpentia  oris.  See  Aphtha. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat.  See  Cynanche. 

Ui.ma'ria.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  ulmus,  the  elm  : 
so  named  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.) 
See  Spirena  ulmaria. 

U'LMINE.  A  peculiar  vegetable  principle. 
It  exuded  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  a 
species  of  elm,  which  Klaproth  conjectures  to 
be  the  Ulmus  nigra,  and  was  sent  to  him  from 
Palermo  in  1802.  In  its  external  characters  it 
resembles  gum.  It  is  solid,  hard,  of  a  black 
colour,  and  has  considerable  lustre.  Its  powder 
is  brown.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the  mouth, 
and  is  insipid. 

U'LMUS.  (us,  i.  f. )  1.  The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
elm.  See  Ulmus  campestris. 

Ulmus  cam festris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  elm.  Ulmus  — foliis  duplicato- 
serratis,  Oasis  incet/ua/ibus,  of  JLinmcus.  The 
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inner  tough  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  directed 
for  use  by  the  pharmacopoeias,  has  no  remark¬ 
able  smell,  but  a  bitterish  taste,  and  abounds 
with  a  slimy  juice,  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  nephritic  cases,  and  externally  as  an 
useful  application  to  burns.  It  is  also  highly 
recommended  in  some  cutaneous  affections  al¬ 
lied  to  herpes  and  lepra.  It  is  mostly  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  by  boiling  four  ounces 
in  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints  ;  of  which 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  are  given  tvvo  or  three 
times  a  day. 

I  'LNA.  (a,  as.  f.  ;  from  aiAer?;,  the  ulna, 
or  cubit.)  Cubitus.  The  larger  bone  of  the 
fore-arm.  It  is  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
os  humeri,  and  becomes  gradually  smaller  as  it 
descends  to  the  wrist.  We  may  divide  it  into 
its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  its  body,  or 
middle  part.  At  its  upper  extremity  are  two 
considerable  processes,  of  which  the  posterior 
one  and  largest  is  named  olecranon,  and  the 
smaller  and  interior  one  the  coronoid  process. 
Between  these  two  processes,  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  is  formed  into  a  deep  articulating 
cavity,  which,  from  its  semicircular  shape,  is 
called  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  to  distinguish 
it  from  another,  which  has  been  named  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  olecranon,  called  also 
the  anconoid  process,  begins  by  a  considerable 
tuberosity,  which  is  rough,  and  serves  for  the 
insertion  of  muscles,  and  terminates  in  a  kind  of 
hook,  the  concave  surface  of  which  moves  upon 
the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  This  process  forms 
the  point  of  the  elbow.  The  coronoid  process 
is  sharper  at  its  extremity  than  the  olecranon, 
hut  is  much  smaller,  and  does  not  reach  so 
high.  In  bending  the  arm,  it  is  received  into 
the  fossa  at  the  fore  part  of  the  pulley.  At  the 
external  side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  a  small,  semi¬ 
lunar,  articulating  surface,  lined  with  cartilage, 
on  which  the  round  head  of  the  radius  plays. 
At  the  fore  part  of  the  coronoid  process  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  small  tuberosity,  into  which  the  tendon 
of  the  brachialis  interims  is  inserted.  The 
greater  sigmoid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which 
we  just  now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four 
surfaces  by  a  prominent  line,  which  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  small  sinuosity  that  serves  for  the 
lodgment  of  mucilaginous  glands.  The  whole 
of  this  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The 
body  or  middle  part  of  the  ulna  is  of  a  pris¬ 
matic  or  triangular  shape,  so  as  to  afford  three 
surfaces  and  as  many  angles.  The  external  and 
internal  surfaces  are  flat  and  broad,  especially 
the  external  one,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp 
angle,  which,  from  its  situation,  may  be  termed 
the  internal  angle.  This  internal  angle,  which 
is  turned  towards  the  radius,  serves  for  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  ligament  that  connects  the  two 
bones,  and  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  inter¬ 
osseous  ligament.  The  posterior  surface  is  con¬ 
vex,  and  corresponds  with  the  olecranon.  The 
borders  or  angles,  which  separate  it  from  the 
other  two  surfaces,  are  somewhat  rounded.  At 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  this  bone  from 
the  top,  in  its  fore  part,  we  observe  a  channel 
for  the  passage  of  vessels,  The  lower  extremity 
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is  smaller  as  it  descends,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  curved  forwards  and  outwards.  Just 
before  it  terminates,  it  contracts  so  as  to  form  a 
neck  to  the  small  head  with  which  it  ends.  On 
the  outside  of  this  little  head,  answering  to  the 
olecranon,  a  small  process,  called  the  styloid 
process,  stands  out,  from  which  a  strong  liga¬ 
ment  is  stretched  to  the  wrist.  The  head  has  a 
rounded  articulating  surface  on  its  internal  side, 
which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  received 
into  a  semi-lunar  cavity  formed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius.  Between  it  and  the  os 
cuneiforme  a  moveable  cartilage  is  interposed, 
which  is  continued  from  the  cartilage  that  covers 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  connected 
by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  os  humeri.  This  articu¬ 
lation  is  of  the  species  called  ginglymus  :  it  is 
articulated  also  both  above  and  below  to  the 
radius,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its  lowest  extremity. 
Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support  and  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  radius.  In  children,  both 
extremities  of  this  bone  are  first  cartilaginous, 
and  afterwards  epiphyses,  before  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

U'LNAR.  (  Ulnaris ;  from  ulna,  the  bone, 
so  named.)  Belonging  to  the  ulna. 

Ulnar  artery.  One  of  the  branches  into 
which  the  brachial  artery  divides  it,  bend  of 
the  arm.  It  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
fore-arm,  gives  off  the  ulnar  recurrent,  the  an¬ 
terior  and  posterior  interosseous,  and  terminates 
by  forming  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

Ulnar  nerve.  See  Nerve. 

Ulnaris  externus.  See  Extensor  carpi  ul¬ 
naris. 

Ulnaris  internus.  See  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
U'LVA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  uligo,  moisture, 
ooziness. )  The  name  of  a  genus  in  the  Lin- 
na?an  system  of  plants.  Class,  Cryptogamia ; 
Order,  Algce.  Laver. 

Ulva  lactu'ca.  Lichen  marinus.  Oyster- 
green  laver.  It  is  refrigerant  and  nutritive,  and 
was  probably  first  used  in  an  anti-scrofulous  diet, 
but  is  now  introduced  as  a  luxury. 

Ui,va  umbilicalis.  Shield  laver.  This  is 
said  to  be  eatable  and  nourishing  when  well 
baked. 

U'mbel.  See  Umbella. 

UMBE'LLA.  (a,  re.  f.  ■  a  little  shade  or 
umbrella.)  An  umbel.  The  rundle  of  some 
authors.  A  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
several  flower-stalks,  nearly  equal  in  length, 
spread  from  one  common  centre,  their  summits 
forming  a  level,  convex,  or  even  globose  sur¬ 
face  ;  more  rarely  a  concave  one,  as  hemlock 
carrot,  cow-parsnip,  &c. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  umbel,  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  into  pedunculate  and  sessile.  The  for¬ 
mer  implies  that  the  flower-stalks  come  from 
one  common  peduncle  ;  and  the  latter,  that  the 
stalk  lets  come,  not  from  a  common  peduncle, 
but  from  the  stem  or  branch  of  the  plant  •  as 
in  Stum  nodijlorum,  and  Prunus  avium. 

From  the  division  of  the  umbel,  it  is, _ 

1.  Simple,  when  single-flowered ;  as  in  Allium 
ursinum. 
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2.  Compound,  when  each  ray  or  stalk  bears  j 
an  umbellula,  or  partial  umbel ;  as  in  the  Anc-  j 
thum  fwniculum. 

The  umbella  involucrata  is  supplied  with  in- 
volucra. 

UMBELLI'FEROUS.  Plants  arc  so 
called  which  have  umbels.  The  umbelliferce 
form  an  important  natural  order. 

UMBE'LLULA.  A  partial  or  little  umbel. 
The  flower-stalks  or  spokes,  which  compose  an 
umbel,  are  often  divided  at  the  top  into  several 
smaller  ones ;  and  these  smaller  sets  of  flowers 
are  called  umbellules.  See  Umbella. 

Umbellule.  See  Umbellula. 

UMBILICAL.  (  U mbilicalis ;  from  um¬ 
bilicus,  the  navel.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
navel. 

Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umbilicalis.  Fu¬ 
niculus  umbilicalis.  The  navel-string.  A  cord¬ 
like  substance,  of  an  intestinal  form,  about  half 
a  yard  in  length,  that  proceeds  from  the  navel 
of  the  foetus  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta.  It 
is  composed  of  a  cutaneous  sheath,  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical 
arteries  :  the  former  conveys  the  blood  to  the 
foetus  from  the  placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it 
from  the  foetus  to  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hernia.  See  Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Umbilical  region.  See  Abdomen. 

UMBILICA'TUS.  Having  a  cavity  or 
dimple  resembling  a  navel.  Applied  in  Natural 
History,  and  in  Botany,  to  leaves,  fruits,  stig¬ 
mata,  &c. 

UMBILI'CUS.  The  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus.  Cotyledon  marina. 
Androsace.  Acetabulum  marinum.  Androsace 
Matthioli.  Fungus  petrceus  marinus.  A  sub¬ 
marine  production,  found  on  rocks  and  the 
shells  of  fishes,  about  the  coast  of  Montpellier, 
&c.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  the  form  of  powder,  a 
useful  anthelmintic  and  diuretic. 

U'MBO.  (The  boss  of  a  shield.)  The  knob 
or  more  prominent  part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat 
or  pilus  of  the  fungus  tribe. 

U'NCIFORM.  (Unctformis;  from  uncus, 
a  hook,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Hook-like: 
applied  to  bones,  &c. 

Unciform  bone.  The  last  bone  of  the  se¬ 
cond  row  of  the  carpus,  or  wrist:  so  named 
from  its  hook-like  process,  which  projects  to¬ 
wards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  great  ligament  by  which  the  tendons  of 
the  wrist  are  bound  down. 

Unciform  processes.  See  Sphenoides  os. 

UNCINA'TUS.  (From  uncus,  a  hook.) 
Uncinate,  or  hooked  at  the  end:  applied  to  the 
stigma  of  the  Lantana. 

UNDULA'TUS.  Undulated:  waved.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  leaf  when  the  disk  near  the  margin  is 
waved  obtusely  up  and  down,  as  in  Reseda  lutea. 

Uncdo  papyracca.  See  Arbutus  unedo. 

Unequal.  See  Inequalis. 

UNGUE'NTUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  from  ungo, 
to  anoint.)  An  ointment.  The  usual  con¬ 
sistence  of  ointments  is  about  that  ot  butter. 

Unguentum  ai’ostolorum.  Hodecapharmi- 
cum.  The  apostles’  ointment:  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  consisted  of  twelve  ingredients,  exclu- 
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sive  of  a  little  vinegar.  These  ingredients  were, 
turpentine,  resin,  yellow  wax,  aristolochia  longa, 
frankincense,  bdellium,  myrrh,  galbanum,  opo- 
panax,  verdigris,  litharge,  and  oil.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  detergent. 

Unguentum  arma'rium.  A  celebrated  sym¬ 
pathetic  ointment,  which  it  was  believed  would 
cure  wounds  if  the  weapon  which  inflicted  them 
were  smeared  with  it,  without  any  application 
to  the  wound  itself.  It  consisted  of  the  usnea 
of  the  human  skull,  human  fat,  of  each  two 
ounces;  mummy,  human  blood,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  Armenian  bole, 
of  each  an  ounce.  A  present  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  this  mess  was  made  by  Paracelsus  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  esteemed  it  a 
great  treasure.  Much  was  written  at  one  time 
for  and  against  the  efficacy  of  such  applications. 
It  is  singular,  it  never  occurred  to  the  wise 
men,  that  wounds  heal  of  themselves  if  there 
be  nothing  particular  to  prevent  it. 

Unguentum  cantha'ridis.  Unguentum  lyttee. 
Ointment  of  the  blistering-fly.  Take  of  the 
blistering-fly,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
an  ounce;  distilled  water,  four  fluid  ounces; 
resin  cerate,  four  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with 
the  blistering-fly  to  one  half,  and  strain  :  mix 
the  cerate  with  the  liquor,  and  then  let  it  eva¬ 
porate  to  the  proper  consistence.  This  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  keep  a  blister  open ;  but  the 
savine  cerate  is  to  be  preferred. 

Unguentum  ceta'cei.  Spermaceti  ointment; 
formerly  called  linimentum  album,  and  un¬ 
guentum  spermaceti.  Take  of  spermaceti,  six 
drachms ;  white  wax,  two  drachms  ;  olive  oil, 
three  fluid  ounces.  Having  melted  them  toge¬ 
ther  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  gets  cold.  A  simple  emollient  ointment. 

Unguentum  cicu't^e.  Hemlock  ointment. 
Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  pre¬ 
pared  hog’s  lard,  of  each  four  ounces.  The 
hemlock  is  to  be  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar, 
after  which  the  lard  is  to  be  added,  and  the  two 
ingredients  thoroughly  incorporated  by  beating. 
They  are  then  to  be  gently  melted  over  the  fire; 
and  after  being  strained  through  a  cloth,  and 
the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well  pressed, 
the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till  quite  cold.  It 
is  applied  to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  other 
ill-conditioned  sores. 

Unguentum  creaso'ti.  Take  of  creasote, 
half  a  fluid  drachm ;  lard,  an  ounce.  Rub 
them  together  till  they  are  mixed.  A  stimulant 
ointment.  It  has  been  used  in  porrigo. 

Unguentum  e'lemi.  Unguentum  elemi  com¬ 
post  turn,  ointment  of  elemi ;  formerly  called 
linimentum  arccci,  and  unguentum  egumnri  elemi. 
Take  of  elemi,  a  pound  ;  common  turpentine, 
ten  ounces  ;  prepared  suet,  two  pounds;  olive 
oil,  two  fluid  ounces:  melt  the  elemi  with  the 
suet,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  imme¬ 
diately  mix  in  the  turpentine  and  oil ;  then 
strain  through  a  linen  cloth.  Applied  to  in¬ 
dolent  ulcers,  chilblains,  chronic  ulcers  after 
burns,  and  indolent  tumours. 

Unguentum  galljE  compositum.  Take  of 
galls  very  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  lard, 

I  two  ounces ;  hard  opium  powdered,  half  a 
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drachm.  Mix  them.  An  astringent  and  ano¬ 
dyne  ointment,  applied  chiefly  to  hajmorrhoidal 
tumours. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridi. 
Unguentum  hydrargyri  precipitati  albi.  Un- 
guentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alba.  Ungucntum 
mercurio-precipitati.  Take  of  ammonio-chloride 
of  mercury,  a  drachm  ;  lard,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Dissolve  the  lard  with  a  gentle  heat,  then 
add  the  ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  and  mix. 
A  mild  detergent  ointment.  It  is  little  used. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Strong 
mercurial  ointment ;  formerly  called  ungucntum 
cceruleum  fortius.  Blue  ointment.  Take  of 
purified  mercury,  two  pounds  ;  prepared  lard, 
twenty-three  ounces ;  prepared  suet,  an  ounce: 
first  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a  little 
of  the  lard,  until  the  globules  disappear  ;  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  lard,  and  mix.  In 
very  general  use  for  mercurial  frictions. 

Unguentuji  hydrargyri  mitius.  Mild  mer¬ 
curial  ointment ;  formerly  called  unguentum 
cccruleum  mitius.  Take  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  a  pound  ;  prepared  lard,  two  pounds: 
mix.  Weaker  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis.  Un¬ 
gucntum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  Ointment  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  mercury.  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
an  ounce;  nitric  acid,  eleven  fluid  drachms; 
prepared  lard,  six  ounces;  olive  oil,  four  fluid 
ounces  ;  first  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  ; 
then,  while  the  liquor  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the 
lard  and  oil  melted  together.  A  stimulating 
and  detergent  ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  psor- 
ophthalmia,  indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  are  cured 
by  its  application. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  mitius. 
Weaker  than  the  preceding. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxidi. 
Ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  Take  of 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  an  ounce ;  white  wax, 
two  ounces;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces:  having 
melted  together  the  wax  and  lard,  add  thereto 
the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  in  very  fine  powder, 
and  mix.  A  most  excellent  stimulating  and 
escharotic  ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  prascipitati  albi. 
Ointment  of  white  precipitate  of  mercury ;  for¬ 
merly  called  unguentum  e  mercurio  prcecipitalo 
albo ;  and  latterly,  unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri 
albcc.  Take  of  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  a 
drachm  ;  prepared  lard,  an  ounce  and  a  half : 
having  melted  the  lard  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the 
precipitated  mercury,  and  mix.  A  useful  oint¬ 
ment  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  head,  and  to 
assist  in  the  removal  of  scald-head,  venereal 
ulcers  of  children,  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Uncuentum  hydrargyri  biniodidi.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  unguentum  hy¬ 
drargyri  nitrico-oxidi. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  iodidi.  Prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  with  the  preceding. 

Uncuentum  iodinii  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  ointment  of  iodine.  Take  of  iodine,  half 
a  drachm  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  a  drachm  ;  rec¬ 
tified  spirit,  a  fluid  drachm;  lard,  two  ounces. 
Rub  down  the  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
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with  the  spirit,  and  then  mix  them  with  the  lard. 
Applied  by  way  of  friction  to  goitre,  scrofulous 
tumours,  &c. 

Unguentum  lyttce.  See  Unguentum  cantha- 
ridis. 

Unguentum  opiitiialmicum.  Ophthalmic 
ointment  of  Janin.  Take  of  prepared  hog’s 
lard,  half  an  ounce;  prepared  tutty,  Armenian 
hole,  of  each  two  drachms;  white  precipitate, 
one  drachm  :  mix.  This  celebrated  ointment 
may  be  used  for  the  same  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  eyelid  as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis.  It 
must  be  at  first  weakened  with  about  twice  its 
quantity  of  hog’s  lard. 

Unguentum  picis  aridee.  See  Unguentum 
resince  nigree. 

Unguentum  picis  liquids.  Tar  ointment ; 
formerly  called  unguentum  picis,  and  unguen¬ 
tum  e  pice.  Take  of  tar,  prepared  suet,  of  each 
a  pound  :  melt  them  together,  and  strain  the 
mixture  through  a  linen  cloth.  This  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and  some  eruptive 
complaints  ;  also  to  some  kinds  of  irritable 
sores. 

Un  guentum  plumbi  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  ointment  of  lead.  Take  of  prepared 
chalk,  eight  ounces  ;  distilled  vinegar,  six  fluid 
ounces ;  plaster  of  lead,  three  pounds ;  olive 
oil,  a  pint.  Melt  the  plaster  in  the  oil  with  a 
slow  fire;  then  gradually  add  the  chalk  sepa¬ 
rately  mixed  with  the  vinegar,  the  effervescence 
being  finished,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  are 
cooled.  Used  as  a  dressing  for  indolent  ulcers. 

Unguentum  plumbi  iodidi.  Ointment  of 
iodide  of  lead.  Take  of  iodide  of  lead,  an 
ounce ;  lard,  eight  ounces.  Rub  together,  and 
mix.  Employed  by  way  of  friction  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  joints,  and  indolent  scrofu¬ 
lous  tumours. 

Unguentum  resinas  flava:.  Yellow  basi- 
licon  is  in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and  deter¬ 
sive  ;  it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  form  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  resin. 

Unguentum  resin  a:  nigra:.  Unguentum 
picis  aridee.  Pitch  ointment;  formerly  called 
unguentum  basilicum  nigrum,  vel  tetrapharma- 
cum.  Take  of  pitch,  yellow  wax,  yellow  resin, 
of  each  nine  ounces;  olive  oil,  a  pint:  melt 
them  together,  and  strain  the  mixture  through 
a  linen  cloth.  This  is  useful  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  tar  ointment. 

Unguentum  sambuci.  Elder  ointment  ; 
formerly  called  unguentum  sambucinum.  Take 
of  elder  flowers,  two  pounds ;  prepared  lard, 
two  pounds  :  boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard 
until  they  become  crisp;  then  strain  the  oint¬ 
ment  through  a  linen  cloth.  A  cooling  and 
emollient  preparation. 

Unguentum  sulfhuris.  Sulphur  ointment; 
formerly  called  unguentum  e  sulphure.  Take 
of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces;  prepared 
lard,  half  a  pound  :  mix.  The  most  effectual 
preparation  to  destroy  the  itch.  It  is  also  ser¬ 
viceable  in  the  cure  of  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  sulpiiuris  compositum.  Com¬ 
pound  sulphur  ointment.  Take  of  sublimed 
sulphur,  half  a  pound ;  white  hellebore-root, 
powdered,  two  ounces ;  nitrate  of  potash,  a 
4  r  4 
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drachm ;  soft  soap,  half  a  pound ;  prepared 
lard,  a  pound  and  a  half:  mix.  This  prepa¬ 
ration  was  introduced  into  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  as  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  itch 
than  common  sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army, 
where  it  is  generally  used,  the  sulphur  vivum, 
or  native  admixture  of  sulphur,  with  various 
heterogeneous  matters,  is  used  instead  of  sub¬ 
limed  sulphur. 

Unguentum  vera'tri.  White  hellebore  oint¬ 
ment  ;  formerly  called  unguentum  hellebori  albi. 
Take  of  white  hellebore-root,  powdered,  two 
ounces;  prepared  lard,  eight  ounces;  oil  of 
lemons,  twenty  minims  :  mix. 

Unguentum  zinci.  Zinc  ointment.  Take 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce  ;  prepared  lard, 
six  ounces  :  mix.  A  very  useful  application  in 
chronic  ophthalmia  and  relaxed  ulcers. 

U'NGUIS.  (is,  is.  m.  ;  from  ovv(,  a  hook.) 

1.  In  Anatomy,  the  nail.  The  nails  are  horny 
lamina:  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
and  toes ;  composed  of  coagulated  albumen, 
and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime.  The  lachrymal 
bone  is  named  ns  unguis,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 

2.  Iri  Surgery,  an  abscess  or  collection  of  pus 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  transparens 
of  the  eye :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  lunated  portion  of  the  nail  of  the  finger. 

3.  In  Botany,  the  claw  :  applied  to  the  thin 
part  of  the  petal  of  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

Ungula  caballina.  See  Tussilago. 

UNGULA'TUS.  Iloof-shaped. 

U'NICUS.  Single. 

UNIFLO'RUS.  Bearing  one  flower. 

Uniform.  See  JEqualis. 

UNILATERAL.  Unilateralis.  On  one 
side  only. 

UNILO'CULAR.  Unilocularis.  One- 
celled. 

U'NIO.  (o,  onis.  m.)  A  pearl.  S ec  Mar¬ 
garita. 

Union  bv  the  First  Intention.  This 
phrase  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  the  healing  of 
wounds  by  adhesion,  without  suppuration  or 
granulation.  See  Inflammation,  and  Wounds. 

United.  See  Connatus. 

U'NIVALVE.  One-valved. 

U'PAS.  The  name  given  in  Java  to  several 
deadly  poisons,  of  which  the  Bohun  upas  and 
upas  tieutc  are  the  most  remarkable.  They 
belong  to  different  genera,  and  owe  their  poison¬ 
ous  properties  to  different  principles. 

1.  The  Bohun  upas.  This  is  a  bitter  gum 
resin,  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  Java  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  is  called  antiar,  or 
antshar,  by  the  Javanese.  It  is  the  Antiaris 
toxicaria,  or  Jpo  toxicaria,  of  botanists.  '1  he 
Bohun  upas  is  a  deadly  and  rapid  poison,  which, 
if  excluded  from  the  air,  retains  its  activity  for 
an  unlimited  time.  MM.  l’elletier  and  Ca- 
ventou  attribute  its  deleterious  powers  to  a  new 
alkali  not  hitherto  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 
Wonderful  stories  have  been  told  of  the  blight¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  upas  tree,  which  was  said  to  make 
a  complete  desert  of  the  country  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  round  it,  in  which  space  no  animal 
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or  vegetable  could  live.  The  poison  was  said  i 
to  be  fetched  from  the  tree  by  condemned  i| 
malefactors,  who  sometimes  succeeded,  by  the  II 
greatest  precautions,  in  procuring  some  of  the  II 
poison,  and  returning  in  safety,  in  which  case  U 
they  were  pardoned.  All  these  marvels  were  H 
believed  on  the  credit  of  a  tract  published  in 
Dutch  by  a  surgeon  named  Foersch.  This  ! 
all  turns  out  to  be  mere  romance.  The  tree  ! 
grows  in  the  most  fertile  places,  and  twining 
plants  grow  around  it. 

Some  persons,  however,  on  approaching  it  ! 
nearly,  have  experienced  unpleasant  sensations  a 
analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  exhalation 
from  the  manchineel  and  some  other  plants. 
The  production  of  M.  Foersch  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  originated  in  a  confusion  of  the  A 
upas  tree  and  the  upas  valley  in  Java,  an  inter-  t 
esting  account  of  which  has  been  published  by  ti 
Mr.  Barrow  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  l 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Loudon  :  these  materials  I 
are  thought  to  have  been  worked  up  by  a  talent  > 
for  invention  into  the  monstrous  fable  above  I 
alluded  to.  According  to  Mr.  D’lsraeli,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hoax  was  still  more  complex.  The  ac-  I 
count  was  published  in  English,  in  the  London 
Magazine,  but  it  has  no  existence  in  the  Dutch 
work,  from  which  it  professes  to  be  translated. 
The  lying  Dutchman,  therefore,  is  as  fictitious  I 
as  the  tree  he  is  made  to  describe.  Mr.  D’lsraeli 
believes  the  whole  affair  to  have  been  a  fabri-  j 
cation  of  that  mischievous  individual  George 
Stevens,  whose  principal  delight  was  in  literary 
impostures.  See  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Second 
Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

2.  The  Upas  tieute.  This  poison  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  strychnos  tieutc,  and  owes  its  deadly 
power  to  strychnia. 

Both  of  the  above  poisons  are  used,  by  the 
natives  of  the  islands  where  they  grow,  to  poison 
arrows. 

Upright.  See  Erectus. 

U'RACHUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  ovpaKos,  from 
ovpov,  urine.)  Urinaculum.  The  ligamentous 
cord  that  arises  from  the  basis  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  which  it  runs  along,  and  terminates  in 
the  umbilical  cord.  In  the  foetuses  of  brute 
animals,  which  the  ancients  mostly  dissected,  it 
is  a  hollow  tube,  and  conveys  the  urine  to  the 
allantoid  membrane. 

Ura'gium.  (From  ovpayos,  the  leader  of  the 
last  band  of  an  army.)  The  apex  or  extreme 
point  of  the  heart. 

Urani'scus.  (From  ovpavos,  the  firmament: 
so  called  from  its  arch.)  The  palate. 

Uranite.  See  Uranium. 

URA'NIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.)  Uranite.  This 
metal  was  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  the  year 
1789.  It  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and  a 
portion  of  iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the  mineral 
termed  pechblende,  or  oxide  of  uranium.  Com¬ 
bined  with  carbonic  acid  it  forms  the  chalcolite, 
or  green  mica  ;  and  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  it 
constitutes  the  uranitic  ochre.  It  is  always 
found  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  with  a  greater  or 
smaller  portion  of  iron,  or  mineralised  with 
sulphur  and  copper.  The  ores  of  uranium  are 
of  a  blackish  colour,  inclining  to  a  dark  iron 
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grey,  and  of  a  moderate  splendour  :  they  are  of 
a  close  texture,  and  when  broken  present  a 
somewhat  uneven,  and,  in  the  smallest  particles, 
a  conchoidal  surface.  They  are  found  in  the 
mines  of  Saxony. 

Properties  of  Uranium.  —  Uranium  exhibits 
a  mass  of  small  metallic  globules,  agglutinated 
together.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  grey  on  the 
outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a  pale  brown.  It  is 
very  porous,  and  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
scraped  with  a  knife.  It  has  but  little  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  between  eight  and  nine. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  be  fused  than  even  man¬ 
ganese.  When  intensely  heated  with  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia,  or  glacial  phosphoric 
acid,  it  fuses  with  them  into  a  grass-green 
glass.  With  soda  or  borax  it  melts  only  into  a 
grey,  opake,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  alloys 
with  mercury.  It  has  not  yet  been  combined 
with  other  combustible  bodies.  It  decomposes 
the  nitric  acid,  and  becomes  converted  into  a 
yellow  oxide.  The  action  of  uranium  alone 
upon  water,  &c.  is  still  unknown,  probably  on 
account  of  its  extreme  scarcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Uranium.  —  In  order  to 
obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first  freed  from 
sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared  from  the  adhering 
impurities  as  carefully  as  possible.  It  is  then 
digested  to  nitric  acid  :  the  metallic  matter  that 
it  contains  is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while 
part  of  the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and 
part  of  it  is  dissipated  under  the  form  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is  then 
precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour  when  it  is 
pure.  This  yellow  carbonate  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  exposed  to  a  violent  heat, 
bedded  in  a  crucible  well  lined  with  charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a  metallic  globule  28 
grains  in  weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50  grains 
of  the  yellow  carbonate  with  a  little  wax,  and  by 
exposing  this  ball  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to  170°  of  Wedgwood’s 
pyrometer.  Richter  obtained  in  a  single  ex¬ 
periment  100  grains  of  this  metal,  which  seemed 
to  be  free  from  all  admixture.  There  are  pro¬ 
bably  but  two  oxides  of  uranium,  the  protoxide, 
which  is  a  greyish  black,  and  the  peroxide,  which 
is  yellow. 

U'RATE.  (  Uras,  atis.  f.)  A  compound  of 
uric  or  lithic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

L'rce'oj.a.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  urceolus,  a  small 
pitcher:  so  named  from  its  uses  in  scouring 
glazed  vessels.)  The  Parietaria  officinalis  of 
Linnaeus. 

URCEOLA'TUS.  LJrceolate  or  pitcher¬ 
shaped  :  swelling  or  bellying  out  like  a  common 
jug.  Applied  in  Botany  to  calyces,  &c. 

URE' A.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  urina .)  A  con¬ 
stituent  of  urine.  The  best  process  for  prepar¬ 
ing  it  is  to  evaporate  urine  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  taking  care  to  regulate  the  heat  towards 
the  end  of  the  evaporation  ;  to  add  very  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  syrup  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  ;  to 
stir  the  mixture,  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of 
iced  water  ;  to  harden  the  crystals  of  the  acidu¬ 
lous  nitrate  of  urea  which  precipitate  ;  to  wash 
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these  crystals  with  ice-cold  water,  to  drain  them, 
and  press  them  between  the  folds  of  blotting 
paper.  .  When  the  adhering  heterogeneous 
matter  is  thus  separated,  redissolve  the  crystals 
in  water,  and  add  to  them  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  potash  to  neutralise  the  nitric 
acid.  Then  evaporate  the  new  liquor  at  a 
gentle  heat,  almost  to  dryness,  and  treat  the 
residuum  with  a  very  pure  alkohol,  which  dis¬ 
solves  only  the  urea.  On  concentrating  the 
alkoholic  solution,  the  urea  crystallises. 

lhc  preceding  is  Thenard's  process,  which 
Dr.  Prout  has  improved.  He  separates  the 
nitrate  of  potash  by  crystallisation,  makes  the 
liquid  urea  into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal, 
digests  this  with  cold  water,  filters,  concentrates, 
then  dissolves  the  new  colourless  urea  in  alkohol, 
and  lastly  crystallises. 

Urea  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  which 
are  transparent  and  colourless,  with  a  slight 
pearly  lustre.  It  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  urin¬ 
ous  odour;  it  does  not  affect  litmus  or  turmeric 
papers  ;  it  undergoes  no  change  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  except  a  slight  deliquescence  in  very  damp 
weather.  In  a  strong  heat  it  melts,  and  is  partly 
decomposed  and  partly  sublimed  without  change. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  is  about  1  -35. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Alkohol,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  dissolves  about 
20  per  cent.  ;  and,  when  boiling,  considerably 
more  than  its  own  weight,  from  which  the  urea 
separates,  on  cooling,  in  its  crystalline  form. 
The  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  decompose 
it.  It  unites  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  nitric 
and  oxalic  acids. 

Urea  has  been  recently  analysed  by  Dr. 
Prout  and  Berard.  The  following  are  its  con¬ 
stituents  :  — 

I-EK  CENT.  TER  CENT.  TER  ATOM. 


—  y  ■  *  x.»v  ax  A  U,>1* 

Hydrogen,  10-80  6  66  2  =  2-5  “ 

Carbon,  19-40  19-99  1  =  7-5 

Oxygen,  2(5-40  26-66  1  =  Jo-0 

Azote,  ^43 -40  46-66  1  =  17.5 


100-00  100-00  37-5 


Uiic,  or  lithic  acid,  is  a  substance  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  urea  in  its  composition.  This  fact 
according  to  Dr.  Prout,  explains  why  an  excess’ 
of  urea  generally  accompanies  the  phosphoric 
diathesis,  and  not  the  lithic.  He  has  several 
times  seen  urea  as  abundant  in  the  urine  of  a 
Person,  where  the  phosporic  diathesis  prevailed 
as  to  crystallise  spontaneously  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  without  being  concentrated  by  eva¬ 
poration. 

As  urea  and  uric  acid,  says  Berard,  are  the 
most  azotised  of  all  animal  substances,  the 
secretion  of  urine  appears  to  have  for  its  object 
the  separation  of  the  excess  of  azote  from  'the 
blood,  as  respiration  separates  from  it  the  excess 
of  carbon.  “  The  relation,”  says  Dr.  Prout 
“  which  exists  between  urea  and  sugar,  seems  to’ 
explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  pln-eno- 
mena  of  diabetes,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
depraved  secretion  of  sugar.  The  weight  of  the 
atom  of  sugar  is  just  half  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  atom  of  urea ;  the  absolute  quantity  of  by 
drogen  in  a  given  weight  of  both,  is  equal ;  while 
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the  absolute  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
a  given  weight  of  sugar,  are  precisely  twice  those 
of  urea.” 
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The  constituents  of  these  two  bodies  and  lithic 
acid,  are  thus  expressed  by  that  ingenious  philo¬ 
sopher  :  — 


Elements. 

Urea. 

Sugar. 

Lithic  acid. 

No. 

Pet- 

Atom. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Atom. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Atom. 

Per 

Cent. 

Hydrogen  . 

2 

2-5 

6*66 

1 

1-25 

6-66 

1 

1-25 

2*85 

Carbon  .  . 

i 

7*5 

19-99 

1 

7-50 

39*99 

2 

15-00 

34-28 

Oxygen  .  . 

i 

10-0 

26-66 

1 

10*00 

53*33 

i 

10-00 

22-85 

Azote  .  .  . 

i 

17-5 

46-6 

i 

17*50 

40*00 

5 

37-5 

100-00 

3 

18*75 

100-00 

5 

43-75 

100*00 

The  above  compounds  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  more  simple  compounds  :  as 
sugar,  of  carbon  and  water  ;  urea,  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide  ;  lithic  acid,  of 
cyanogen  and  water,  &c.  :  whence  it  is  inferred, 
that  their  artificial  formation  falls  within  the 
limits  of  chemical  operations. 

URE'DO.  (From  uro,  to  burn.)  An  itch¬ 
ier  or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin,  which 
accompanies  many  diseases.  The  nettle-rash  is 
also  so  called. 

URETER.  [er,  eris.  m.  ;  from  ovpov, 
urine).  The  membraneous  canal  which  conveys 
the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der.  At  its  superior  part  it  is  considerably  the 
largest,  occupying  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  it  then  contracts  to  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  descends  over  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle  and  large  crural  vessels 
into  the  pelvis,  in  which  it  perforates  the  urinary 
bladder  very  obliquely.  Its  internal  surface  is 
lubricated  with  mucus  to  defend  it  from  the 


irritation  of  the  urine  in  passing. 

U RETE RI'TI S.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  oop-pr-rip, 
the  ureter.)  Inflammation  of  the  ureter.  Its 
symptoms  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  and  urinary  bladder. 

URETHRA,  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  ovpov,  the 
urine:  because  it  is  the  canal  through  which 
the  urine  passes.)  A  membranous  canal,  which 
in  the  male  runs  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
through  the  inferior  part  of  the  penis,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens  by 
a  longitudinal  orifice,  called  meatus  urinarim. 
In  this  course,  it  first  passes  through  the  prostate 
gland,  and  is  there  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  prostatic  urethra;  it  then  becomes  much 
dilated,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bulbous 
part,  in  which  is  situated  a  small  round  emi¬ 
nence,  called  the  caput  gallinaginis,  or  verumon- 
tanum,  around  which  are  ten  or  twelve  orifices 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
two  of  the  spermatic  vessels.  I  he  remaining  pat  t 
of  the  urethra  contains  a  number  of  triangular 
mouths,  which  are  the  lacunee,  or  openings  of 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands  ot  the 
urethra.  In  the  female  the  urethra  is  much 
shorter  and  straighter  than  in  the  male.  It  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  appears  a 
little  below  the  clitoris. 

URETH  RI'TI S.  (is,  idis.  f. ;  from  ovppOpa, 
the  urethra.)  An  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 


Inflammation  may  take  place  on  this  membrane, 
as  on  other  mucous  membranes,  and  from  the 
same  causes  ;  but  it  is,  however,  generally  ex¬ 
cited  by  calculous  and  gouty  complaints,  and 
most  commonly  by  the  venereal  poison,  which 
gives  rise  to  the 

Urethritis  venerea.  This  is  the  proper  term 
to  be  applied  to  that  form  of  the  venereal  disease 
which  consists  of  a  discharge  or  running  of  a 
more  or  less  puriform  fluid  from  the  urethra  of 
men,  and  the  vagina  and  urethra  of  women. 
Many  names  have  been  given  to  it  by  nosolo- 
gists.  Dr.  Cullen  arranges  it  in  his  genus 
gonorrhoea,  under  the  trivial  name  of  impura, 
maligna,  syphilitica  ;  but  it  is  not  a  flow  or 
emission  of  semen,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
called  a  gonorrhoea.  Dr.  Good  and  Dr.  Swe- 
diaur  call  it  blennorrhoea ;  but  this  term  is 
equally  applicable  to  a  discharge  of  mucus  from 
any  other  part.  The  poison,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
citing  cause  of  it,  produces  a  specific  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  membrane  it  acts  on,  whether  it  be 
the  urethra,  the  vagina,  or  the  nose,  or  the  eye. 
Inflammation,  therefore,  is  the  disease  ;  and  the 
proper  term  for  it  is  urethritis  venerea,  when  the 
urethra  is  the  seat  of  it.  It  has  been  called 
elytritis  venerea,  when  occurring  in  the  female 
vagina  ;  but  the  term  elytritis  is  not  well  de¬ 
rived.  See  Elytritis. 

In  Germany,  the  disorder  is  named  tripper, 
from  dripping  ;  and  in  French,  chaudpisse,  from 
the  heat  and  scalding  in  making  water. 

It  has  been  long  a  disputed  point,  whether 
the  morbid  poison  which  gives  rise  to  urethritis 
venerea,  be  identical  or  not  with  that  of  syphilis, 
nor  can  the  question  be  considered  as  yet  settled ; 
but  the  general  impression  is,  that  they  are 
different. 

No  certain  rule  can  belaid  down  with  regard 
to  the  time  that  a  clap  will  take  before  it  makes 
its  appearance,  after  infection  has  been  conveyed. 
With  some  persons  it  will  show  itself  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  ;  while,  with 
others,  there  will  not  be  the  least  appearance  of 
it  before  the  expiration  of  some  weeks.  It  most 
usually  is  perceptible,  however,  in  the  space  of 
from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and,  in  a  male,  begins 
with  an  uneasiness  about  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion,  such  as  an  itching  in  the  glans  penis,  and 
a  soreness  and  tingling  sensation  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  urethra  ;  soon  after  which, 
the  person  perceives  an  appearance  of  whitish 
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matter  at  its  orifice,  and  also  some  degree  of 
pungency  upon  making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  discharge  of 
matter  will  increase  considerably  ;  will  assume, 
most  probably,  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue ; 
and  will  become  thinner,  and  lose  its  adhesive¬ 
ness:  the  parts  will  also  be  occupied  with  some 
degree  of  redness  and  inflammation,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  glans  will  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  ripe  cherry  ;  the  stream  of  urine 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  canal 
being  made  narrower  by  the  inflamed  state  of 
its  internal  membrane ;  and  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  pain  and  scalding  heat  will  be  expe¬ 
rienced  on  every  attempt  to  make  water.  Some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  the  poison  acts  on  the 
mucous  membrane  behind  and  all  around  the 
glans  penis,  and  a  similar  discharge  of  vitiated 
mucus  takes  place  to  that  which  escapes  from 
the  urethra. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very 
high  degree,  it  prevents  the  extension  of  the 
urethra,  on  the  taking  place  of  any  erection,  so 
that  the  penis  is,  at  that  time,  curved  down¬ 
wards,  with  great  pain,  which  is  much  increased 
if  an  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  the  penis, 
and  the  stimulus  occasions  it  often  to  be  erected, 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
and  so  deprives  him  of  sleep,  producing,  in 
some  cases,  an  involuntary  emission  of  semen. 
This  is  called  a  chordee. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that,  at  the  time  of  making  water, 
owing  to  the  rupture  of  some  small  blood-vessel, 
a  slight  haemorrhage  ensues,  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  voided.  In  consequence  of  in¬ 
flammation,  the  prepuce  likewise  becomes  often 
so  swelled  at  the  end  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
back,  which  symptom  is  called  a  phimosis ;  or 
that,  being  drawn  behind  the  glans,  it  cannot 
be  returned,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
paraphimosis.  Now  and  then,  from  the  same 
cause,  little  hard  swellings  arise  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  penis,  along  the  course  of  the 
urethra,  and  these  perhaps  suppurate  and  form 
into  fistulous  sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathising  with  those 
already  affected,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable 
and  incapable  of  retaining  the  urine  for  any 
length  of  time,  which  gives  the  patient  a  fre¬ 
quent  inclination  to  make  water,  and  be  feels 
an  uneasiness  about  the  scrotum,  perinaeum, 
and  fundament.  Moreover,  the  glans  of  the 
groins  grow  indurated  and  enlarged,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  testicles  become  swelled  and  inflamed, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  experiences  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains,  extending  from  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the  back:  he 
gets  hot  and  restless,  and  a  small  symptomatic 
fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by  much 
inflammation,  few  or  none  of  the  last-mentioned 
symptoms  will  arise,  and  only  a  discharge  with 
a  slight  heat  or  scalding  in  making  water  will 
prevail. 

If  the  disease  be  neither  irritated  by  any  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by  the 
want  of  timely  and  proper  assistance,  then,  in 
the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
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the  discharge,  from  having  been  thin  and  dis¬ 
coloured  at  first,  will  become  thick,  white,  and 
of  a  ropy  consistence ;  and,  from  having  gra¬ 
dually  begun  to  diminish  in  quantity,  will  at 
last  cease  entirely,  together  with  every  inflam¬ 
matory  symptom  whatever:  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  patient  has  led  a  life  of  intem¬ 
perance  and  sensuality,  has  partaken  freely  of 
the  bottle  and  high-seasoned  meats,  and  has,  at 
the  same  time,  neglected  to  pursue  the  neces¬ 
sary  means,  it  may  then  continue  for  many 
weeks  or  months;  and,  on  going  off,  may  leave 
a  weakness  or  gleet  behind  it,  besides  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  risk  of  giving  rise,  at  some 
distant  period,  to  a  constitutional  affection, 
especially  if  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  proper 
cleanliness ;  for  where  venereal  matter  has  been 
suffered  to  lodge  between  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis  for  any  time,  so  as  to  have  occasioned 
either  excoriation  or  ulceration,  there  will  be 
more  danger  of  its  having  been  absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  clap,  especially  if  it  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  has 
been  of  frequent  recurrence,  is  the  taking  place 
of  one  or  more  strictures  in  the  urethra.  These 
are  sure  to  occasion  a  considerable  degree  of 
difficulty,  as  well  as  pain,  in  making  water, 
and,  instead  of  its  being  discharged  in  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  stream,  it  splits  into  two,  or 
perhaps  is  voided  drop  by  drop.  Such  affec¬ 
tions  become,  from  neglect,  of  a  most  serious 
and  dangerous  nature,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
block  up  the  urethra,  so  as  to  induce  a  total 
retention  of  urine. 

Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing, 
warty  excrescences  are  likewise  apt  to  arise 
about  the  parts  of  generation,  owing  to  the 
matter  falling  and  lodging  thereon  ;  and  they 
not  unfrequently  prove  both  numerous  and 
troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which  usu¬ 
ally  attends  this  disease  in  the  male,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  same 
heat  and  soreness  in  making  water,  and  the 
same  discharge  of  discoloured  mucus,  together 
with  a  slight  pain  in  walking,  and  an  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  sitting,  take  place  in  females  as  in  the 
former;  but  as  the  parts  in  women  which  are 
most  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  venereal  poison 
are  less  complex  in  their  nature  and  fewer  in 
number  than  in  men,  so  of  course  the  former 
are  not  liable  to  many  of  the  symptoms  which 
the  latter  are,  and  from  the  urinary  canal  beiim 
much  shorter  and  of  a  more  simple  form  in 
them  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in¬ 
commoded  by  the  taking  place  of  strictures. 

With  women  it,  indeed,  often  happens,  that 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  so  very 
slight,  that  they  experience  no  other  inconve¬ 
nience  than  the  discharge,  except  perhaps  im¬ 
mediately  after  menstruation,  at  which  period 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to 
perceive  some  degree  of  aggravation  in  the 
symptoms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as  have 
had  frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted 
w  ith  a  disease  known  by  the  name  of  fluor  albus 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a 
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clap,  as  the  matter  discharged  in  both  is,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  same  colour  and  consistence. 
The  surest  way  of  forming  a  just  conclusion,  in 
instances  of  this  nature,  will  be  to  draw  it  from 
an  accurate  investigation,  both  of  the  symptoms 
which  are  present,  and  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  discharge  ;  as,  likewise,  from  the  con¬ 
curring  circumstances,  such  as  the  character 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  person,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  there  may  be  of  her  having  had  venereal 
infection  conveyed  to  her  by  any  connection  in 
which  she  may  be  engaged. 

It  was  once  generally  supposed,  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  depended  always  upon  ulcers  in  the 
urethra,  producing  a  discharge  of  purulent  mat¬ 
ter;  and  such  ulcers  do,  indeed,  occur  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  :  but  many  dissections  of  persons, 
who  have  died  whilst  labouring  under  a  clap, 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  disease  exists  with¬ 
out  any  ulceration  in  the  urethra,  so  that  the 
discharge  which  appears  is  a  puriform  secre¬ 
tion,  such  as  often  takes  place  from  the  surface 
of  other  mucous  membranes.  On  opening  this 
canal,  in  recent  cases,  it  usually  appears  red  and 
inflamed  :  its  mucous  glands  are  somewhat  en¬ 
larged,  and  its  cavity  is  filled  w'ith  matter  to 
within  a  small  distance  from  its  extremity. 
Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
its  surface  all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  pale  and  relaxed,  without  any  erosion. 

The  cure  of  this  disease  is,  in  the  present  day, 
very  simple  ;  for  the  poison  appears  to  have  lost 
very  much  of  its  virulence,  by  passing  from  one 
constitution  to  another,  which  it  evinced  on  its 
first  detection.  Rest,  diluent  drinks,  and  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  will  often  effect  a  cure 
alone  ;  but  it  may  be  expedited  by  cooling  lax¬ 
atives  and  topical  applications. 

The  remedies  employed  are  of  two  kinds,  and 
very  opposite  characters,  —  stimulant  and  se¬ 
dative.  Both  also  are  used  generally  and  locally  : 
with  a  view  of  taking  off  the  irritation  directly, 
by  exciting  anew  action;  or  indirectly,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  parts  affected  torpid  to  the  existing 
action,  and  thus  allowing  it  to  die  away  of  its 
own  accord.  Many  of  these  remedies,  indeed, 
as  well  the  local  as  the  general,  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  natural  antidotes,  and  to 
cure  by  a  specific  power, — an  idea,  however, 
which  has  been  long  banished  from  the  minds 
of  most  practitioners. 

The  general  sedatives  that  have  hitherto  been 
principally  employed,  are  opium,  conium,  hvos- 
ciamus,  papaver,  nitrate  of  potash,  oily  emul¬ 
sions,  and  mucilages.  The  first  has  often  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  with  considerable  and  very  unne¬ 
cessary  inconvenience  to  the  constitution  :  the 
others  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  They 
may  have  co-operated  with  a  rigidly  reduccnt 
diet,  but  have  seldom  answered  alone.  Em¬ 
ployed  locally,  some  of  them,  and  particularly 
opium,  have  proved  far  more  beneficial.  The 
best  form  of  this  last  is  that  of  an  injection. 
Practitioners  usually  direct  it  mixed  with  some 
oil  or  mucilage,  both  of  which  have  a  greater 
chance  of  acting  as  demulcents,  and  sheathing 
or  inviscating  the  acrimonious  corpuscles  in  this 
case,  than  in  the  irritable  surface  of  the  lungs 
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in  catarrh  and  asthma  when  given  by  the  lungs. 
Two  drachms  of  powder  of  gum  acacia,  five 
grains  of  powdered  opium,  and  half  a  pint  of 
distilled  water,  form  a  good  injection;  also,  six 
fluid  drachms  of  almond  oil,  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  gum  acacia,  ten  grains  of  powdered 
opium,  and  seven  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
made  into  an  emulsion :  also,  ten  grains  of 
powdered  opium,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoction 
of  marshmallows,  or  decoction  of  barley.  The 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  the  mucilaginous 
material,  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances;  and  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  preparation  of  all  these,  to  dissolve  the 
opium  first  in  the  water,  which  should  be  dis¬ 
tilled,  or  the  purest  soft  water  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  then  to  filter  or  strain  it  through  the 
finest  gauze  or  lint  before  the  mucilage  is  added. 
I  lie  chill  should  be  taken  off  before  the  injec¬ 
tion  is  used.  The  compound  powder  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  the  pilula  opii,  the  extractum  conii, 
the  extractum  hyosciami,  and  extractum  papa- 
veris,  are  the  best  forms  of  sedatives  for  internal 
use,  and  the  dose  must  be  accommodated  to  the 
effect  which  is  required.  To  that  which  is 
selected,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  add  two  or 
three  grains  of  the  piluia  hydrargyri  at  bed¬ 
time,  which  has  the  beneficial  effect  of  inducing 
an  action  under  which  the  mucus  is  secreted  of 
a  less  virulent  nature,  and  the  inflammation  is 
more  speedily  removed. 

The  stimulant  process  has,  however,  been 
found  to  answer  so  much  more  rapidly,  and 
more  effectually,  that  it  has  almost  superseded 
the  use  of  sedatives  in  modern  practice.  For¬ 
merly  this  process  was  also  employed  generally ; 
and  it  was  supposed,  and  in  many  cases  suf¬ 
ficiently  ascertained,  that  by  strongly  irritating 
some  other  part,  the  morbid  excitement  of  the 
urethra  would  subside,  and  the  organ  have 
time  to  recover  its  natural  action  :  hence  the 
intestines  were  daily  stimulated  by  cathartics,  as 
the  neutral  salts,  mercury,  and  colocynth,  which 
last  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  specific ;  or 
terebinthinates,  as  copaiba,  camphire,  and  tur¬ 
pentine  itself. 

The  stimulating  plan  is  still  continued  with 
another  remedy,  imported  from  the  East.  In 
Bengal  and  Java,  the  common  remedy  is  cu- 
bebs,  the  Piper  cubeba  of  Linnaeus.  This  pep¬ 
per,  well  pounded,  is  exhibited  in  a  little  water, 
five  or  six  times  a  day,  in  the  quantity  of  a  des¬ 
sert  spoonful,  or  about  three  drachms,  during 
which  time  all  heating  aliments  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from.  The  cure,  we  are  told, 
is  entirely  completed  in  two  or  three  days,  the 
heat  in  making  water  first  ceasing,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  becoming  viscid.  A  slight  diarrhoea  is 
sometimes  produced,  with  a  flushing  in  the 
face,  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity,  however,  for  subjecting  the  constitution  to 
so  severe  a  discipline;  for  the  stimulant  pro¬ 
cess,  and  particularly  that  of  astringent  stimu¬ 
lants,  when  employed  locally,  succeeds  ordinarily 
in  a  few  days  without  any  trouble.  These  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  the  metallic  salts  in  solution  ;  as 
the  oxymuriate,  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  the 
sulphate  and  the  acetate  of  zinc,  the  acetate  of 
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lead,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  ammoniacal 
copper. 

K.  Liquoris  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,  f .  3  j . ; 
aquae  distillate,  f.  3  vij.  :  misce. 

R.  Liquoris  oxymuriatis  hydrargyri,  f.  ^j,  ; 
aqure  distillate,  t.  3  vij.  ;  extract!  hyosciami, 
gr.  x.  :  misce  et  cola. 

R.  Liquoris  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,  f.  ^  j.  ; 
pulveris  acaciae,  3  ss.  ;  aqua;  distillate,  f.  5  vij.  : 
misce. 

R.  Liquoris  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,  f.  5  j.  ; 
tin  et  ura  opii,  f.  5  j. ;  pulveris  acacias,  3  ss. ;  aqua; 
distillate,  f.  3  vij.  :  misce. 

R.  Liquoris  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,  f.  -  jss. ; 
aqus  distillate,  t.  3  vjss.  :  misce. 

li.  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  3  j. ;  liquoris  cal* 
cis,  f.  3  iij.  ;  aquae  distillate,  f.  ^  iv.  :  misce. 

After  these  have  been  mixed  and  occasionally 
shaken  during  one  hour,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
from  the  sediment. 

R.  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  3  j. ;  liquoris  cal- 
cis,  f.  3  iij.  ;  tincturae  opii,  f.  5j.  ;  aqua;  dis- 
tillatae  f.  3  v.  :  misce. 

R..  Zinci  .sulphatis,  gr.  v. ;  aquas  distillatte, 
f.  3  viij. :  misce. 

R.  Zinci  sulphatis,  gr.  x.  ;  aquae  distillate, 
f.  3  viij.  :  misce. 

lx.  Zinci  aeetatis,  3  ss.  ;  aqua:  distillatae,  f. 
3  viij. :  misce. 

K.  Plumbi  aeetatis,  gr.  iv.  ;  spiritus  tenuioris, 
f.  5  j.  ;  aqua;  distillatas,  f.  3  vij.  :  misce. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  ammoniacal 
copper  require  much  more  caution  in  their  use: 
they  are  to  be  ordered  in  a  very  weak  solution, 
which  should  be  tasted  before  it  is  used;  and  if 
the  tongue  be  sensible  of  their  taste,  the  solution 
must  be  still  further  diluted,  until  the  taste  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

These  injections  should  be  applied  three  times 
a  day,  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  should  be 
retained  about  a  minute.  The  ill  effect  of  them 
is  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  discharge,  from 
which  swelled  testicle,  inflammation  of  the  pro¬ 
state  gland  and  bladder,  occasionally  result;  but 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  sequels  of  the  use  of 
astringent  injections,  during  the  organic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
is  stricture,  which,  though  it  seldom  places  the 
patient’s  life  in  any  danger,  proves  a  constant 
source  of  distress  and  anxiety,  requires  the 
long-continued  use  of  bougies,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  surgeon.  Where  the  complaint, 
however,  has  been  improperly  treated  with  sti¬ 
mulating,  and  particularly  stimulating-astringent 
injections,  or  where  it  has  continued  too  long 
before  application  for  medical  assistance,  the 
whole  range  of  the  urethra,  or  some  particular 
parts  of  it,  are  apt  to  become  so  irritable  as  to 
excite  spasmodic  contractions,  which  commonly 
pass  under  the  name  of  strictures,  without  being 
so  in  reality  ;  and  this  irritation  sometimes  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  bladder.  The  most  sensible  parts 
of  fibrous  structures  and  canals  are  their  extre¬ 
mities  ;  and  hence  the  portions  of  the  urethra 
which  suffer  most  from  irritation,  are  the  interior 
membrane  of  the  glans  and  prostate,  particularly 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  its  direct  connection 
with  the  bladder  as  well  as  the  urethra.  On 
this  account,  when  a  patient  once  labours  under 
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spasmodic  contractions,  or  strictures,  as  they  are 
called,  from  clap,  whatever  other  parts  these 
may  exist  in,  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  will 
be  almost  sure  to  prove  that  there  is  also”  a  con¬ 
striction  at  the  prostatical  portion.  Generally 
speaking,  it  will  be  found  to  originate  here,  and 
to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  canal  from  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  the  case  will  often  be  reversed  ;  and 
while  the  irritation  originates  in  some  other 
part,  or  in  the  bladder,  it  is  by  sympathy  with 
these  that  the  prostate  itself  is  affected."  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  pointed  out  this  double  source 
of  spasmodic  constriction  in  the  prostate,  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible,  in  his  surgical  observ¬ 
ations  on  diseases  of  the  urethra  ;  and  the  re¬ 
marks  he  has  there  offered  upon  the  propriety 
of  employing  or  withholding  the  bougie,  as  an 
instrument  of  cure,  cannot  be  too  deeply  im¬ 
printed  on  every  student's  mind.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  utmost  cleanliness, 
by  frequent  washing,  should  be  maintained  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

When  urethritis  is  a  secondary  disease,  or 
produced  by  accidents,  operations,  &c.,  it’ re¬ 
quires  the  same  local  treatment  as  inflammation 
of  other  mucous  membranes;  viz.  leeches,  cold 
lotions,  and  aperients.  The  view  taken  of  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  preceding  article 
is  that  which  prevailed  a  few  years  back.  The 
treatment  of  the  inflammatory  stage  is  now 
generally  conducted  on  very  differentprinciples 
See  the  Supplement,  art.  Urethritis  venerea. 

Ure'ticus.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  Applied 
to  that  which  promotes  a  discharge  of  urine. 

U'rias.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  The  urethra. 
URIC.  Uricus.  Appertaining  to  urine. 

Uric  acid.  See  Lithic  acid. 

Urina'culum.  See  Urachus. 

Uri'ncE  ardor.  See  Dysuria. 

Urinaria,  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  urina,  urine: 
so  named  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  See 
I.eontodon  taraxacum. 

U  BINARY.  [Urinarius ;  from  urina, 
urine.)  Appertaining  to  urine. 

Urinary  11  r. adder.  Vesica  urinaria.  The 
bladder  is  a  membraneous  pouch,  capable  of 
dilatation  and  contraction,  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  immediately  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  opposite  to  the  beginning 
of  the  rectum.  Its  figure  is  nearly  that  of  a 
short  oval.  It  is  broader  on  the  fore  and  back 
than  on  the  lateral  parts ;  rounder  above  than 
below,  when  empty  ;  and  broader  below  than 
above,  when  full.  It  is  divided  into  the  body, 
neck,  and  fundus,  or  upper  part;  the  neck  is  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part,  which  is  contracted 
by  a  sphincter  muscle.  This  organ  is  made  up 
of  several  coats  ;  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  parts  are  covered  by  a  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  connected  by  cellular 
substance  to  the  muscular  coat.  This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  several  strata  of  fibres,  the  outermost 
of  which  are  mostly  longitudinal,  the  interior 
becoming  gradually  more  transverse,  connected 
together  by  reticular  membrane.  Under  this  is 
the  cellular  coat,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same 
structure  with  the  tunica  nervosa  of  the  stomach 
Winslow  describes  the  internal  or  villous  coat  as 
somewhat  granulated  and  glandular ;  but’  this 
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has  been  disputed  by  subsequent  anatomists. 
However,  a  mucous  fluid  is  poured  out  con¬ 
tinually  from  it,  which  defends  it  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine.  Sometimes  the  internal 
surface  is  found  very  irregular,  and  full  of 
rugae,  which  appear  to  be  occasioned  merely  by 
the  strong  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  may  be  removed  by  distending  it.  The 
sphincter  does  not  seem  to  be  a  distinct  muscle, 
but  merely  formed  by  the  transverse  libres  being 
closely  arranged  about  the  neck.  The  urine  is 
received  from  the  ureters,  which  enter  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  bladder  obliquely  ;  and  when 
a  certain  degree  of  distension  has  occurred,  the 
muscular  fibres  are  voluntarily  exerted  to  expel  it. 

Urinary  calculus.  See  Calculus,  urinary. 

UIIINE.  (  Urina,  re.  f.  Ovpov,  from  opovw, 
to  rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid  secreted  in  the 
kidneys,  and  dropping  down  from  them,  gut- 
tatim,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  urinary  bladder.  The  secretory  organ  is 
composed  of  the  arterious  vessels  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  the  urine 
passes  through  the  uriniferous  tubuli  and  renal 
papillae,  into  the  renal  pelvis,  whence  it  flows, 
drop  by  drop,  through  the  ureters  into  the  cavity 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  where  it  is  detained 
some  hours,  and  at  length,  when  abundant, 
eliminated  through  the  urethra. 

Few  of  the  apparatus  of  secretion  are  so  com¬ 
plicated  as  that  of  the  urine  :  it  is  composed  of 
the  two  kidneys,  of  the  ureters,  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  urethra;  besides  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles  contribute  to  the  action  of  these  different 
parts,  amongst  which  the  kidneys  alone  form 
urine :  the  others  serve  in  its  transportation 
and  expulsion. 

Situated  in  the  abdomen,  upon  the  sides  of 
the  vertebral  column,  before  the  last  false  ribs 
and  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the  kidneys  are 
of  small  volume  relatively  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  they  secrete.  They  are  generally  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  great  deal  of  fat.  Their  paren¬ 
chyma  is  composed  of  two  substances :  the  one 
exterior,  vascular,  or  cortical;  the  other  called 
tubular,  disposed  in  a  certain  number  of  cones, 
the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  their  summits  unite  in  the  mem¬ 
branous  cavity  called  pelvis.  Its  cones  appeal- 
formed  by  a  great  number  of  small  hollow 
fibres,  which  are  excretory  canals  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind,  and  which  are  generally  filled  with 
urine. 

In  respect  of  its  volume,  no  organ  receives  so 
much  blood  as  the  kidney.  The  artery  which 
is  directed  there  is  large,  short,  and  proceeds 
immediately  from  the  aorta  :  it  has  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  veins  and  the  tubulous 
substance,  as  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  most  coarse  injections,  which,  being 
thrown  into  the  renal  artery,  pass  into  the  veins 
and  into  the  pelvis,  after  having  filled  the  cor¬ 
tical  substance. 

The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  alone 
are  distributed  to  the  kidneys.  The  calices, 
pelvis,  and  ureter,  form  together  a  canal  which 
commences  in  the  kidneys,  where  it  embraces 
the  top  of  the  mamillary  processes;  and,  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  goes  in 
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the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder,  where 
it  terminates.  This  last  organ  is  an  extensible 
and  contractile  sac,  intended  to  hold  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  exterior  by  a  canal  of  considerable 
length  in  man,  but  very  short  in  woman,  called 
urethra. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is  only 
in  man,  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  which 
is  considered  by  certain  anatomists  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  mucous  follicles.  Two  small  glands 
placed  before  the  anus  pour  a  particular  fluid 
into  this  canal.  Two  muscles  which  descend 
from  the  pubis  towards  the  rectum,  pass  upon 
the  sides  of  the  part  of  the  bladder  which  ends 
in  the  urethra,  approach  one  another  behind, 
and  form  a  small  arc  which  surrounds  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  carries  it  more  or  less  up¬ 
wards. 

If  the  pelvis  is  cut  open  in  a  living  animal, 
the  urine  is  seen  to  pass  out  slowly  by  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  excretory  cones.  This  liquid  is 
deposited  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  then 
by  little  and  little  it  enters  into  the  ureter, 
through  the  whole  length  of  which  it  passes. 
It  thus  arrives  at  the  bladder,  into  which  it 
penetrates  by  a  constant  exudation  or  dribbling. 

A  slight  compression  upon  the  uriniferous 
cones  makes  the  urine  pass  out  in  considerable 
quantity;  but,  instead  of  being  limpid,  as  when 
it  passes  out  naturally,  it  is  muddy  and  thick. 
It  appears,  then,  to  be  filtered  by  the  hollow 
fibres  of  the  tubular  substance. 

Neither  the  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  being  con¬ 
tractile,  probably  the  power  which  produces  the 
motion  of  the  urine  is,  on  one  hand,  that  by 
which  it  is  poured  into  the  pelvis ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles; 
to  which  may  be  added,  when  we  stand  upright, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the 
urine  passes  into  the  bladder,  and  slowly  dis¬ 
tends  this  organ,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
degree;  this  accumulation  being  permitted  by 
the  extensibility  of  different  organs. 

How  does  the  urine  accumulate  in  the  blad¬ 
der?  Why  does  it  not  flow  immediately  by 
the  urethra  ?  and  why  does  it  not  flow  back 
into  the  ureter?  The  answer  is  easy:  for  the 
ureters.  These  conduits  pass  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  urine  distends  this  organ,  it  flat¬ 
tens  the  ureters,  and  shuts  them  so  much  more 
firmly  as  it  is  more  abundant.  This  takes  place 
in  the  dead  body  as  well  as  in  the  living  ;  also, 
a  liquid,  or  even  air,  injected  into  the  bladder 
by  the  urethra,  never  enters  the  ureters.  It  is 
then,  by  a  mechanism  analogous  to  that  of 
certain  valves,  that  the  urine  does  not  return 
towards  the  kidneys. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  urine 
does  not  flow  by  the  urethra.  Several  causes 
appear  to  contribute  to  this.  The  sides  of  this 
canal,  particularly  towards  the  bladder,  have  a 
continual  tendency  to  contract,  and  to  lessen 
the  cavity  ;  but  this  cause  alone  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  urine  to 
|  escape,  when  the  bladder  is  full.  In  the  dead 
i  body,  in  which  the  canal  contracts  nearly  in  the 
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same  manner,  it  lias  but  a  very  weak  resist¬ 
ance,  and  does  not  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
liquid  outwards,  though  the  bladder  may  be 
very  little  compressed. 

The  angle  of  the  bladder  with  the  urethra, 
when  it  is  strongly  distended,  may  also  present 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  urine ;  but  the 
principal  cause,  most  probably,  is  the  contrac¬ 
tion  ot  the  elevating  muscles  of  the  anus, 
which,  either  by  the  disposition  to  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  or  by  their  contraction 
under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  press  the 
urethra  upwards,  compress  its  sides  with  more 
or  less  force  against  each  other,  and  thus  shut 
its  posterior  orifice. 

Excretion  of  Urine.  —  As  soon  as  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  we  feel 
an  inclination  to  discharge  it.  The  mechanism 
of  this  expulsion  deserves  particular  attention, 
and  has  not  always  been  well  understood. 

If  the  urine  is  not  always  expelled,  this  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  contraction 
in  the  bladder  —  for  this  organ  always  tends  to 
contract;  but,  by  the  influence  of  the  causes 
that  we  have  noticed,  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
urethra  resists  with  a  force  that  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder  cannot  surmount.  The  will 
produces  this  expulsion  :  —  1st,  By  adding  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  that  of 
the  bladder;  2dly,  By  relaxing  the  levatores 
ani,  which  shut  the  urethra.  The  resistance  of 
this  canal  being  once  overcome,  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder  is  sufficient  for  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  urine  it  contained  ;  but  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  added, 
and  then  the  urine  passes  out  with  much  greater 
force.  We  may  also  stop  the  flowing  of  the 
urine  all  at  once,  by  contracting  the  levators  of 
the  anus. 

The  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  volun¬ 
tary,  though,  by  acting  on  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles,  and  the  levators  of  the  anus,  we  may  cause 
it  to  contract  when  we  choose. 

The  urine  that  remains  in  the  urethra  after 
the  bladder  is  empty,  is  expelled  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  perinreum,  and 
particularly  by  that  of  the  acceleratores  wince. 

1  hough  the  quantity  of  urine  is  very  copious, 
and  though  it  contains  several  proximate  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  and 
consequently  a  chemical  action  takes  place  in 
the  kidneys,  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  never¬ 
theless  very  rapid. 

The  physical  properties  of  urine  are  subject 
to  great  variations.  If  rhubarb  or  madder  has 
been  used  it  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  blood- 
red  ;  if  one  has  breathed  an  air  charged  with 
vapours  of  oil  or  turpentine,  or  if  a  little  rosin 
has  been  swallowed,  it  takes  a  violet  colour. 
The  disagreeable  odour  that  it  takes  by  the  use 
of  asparagus  is  well  known. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  not  less  variable 
The  more  use  that  is  made  of  watery  beverages, 
the  more  considerable  the  total  quantity  and 
proportion  of  water  becomes.  If  one  drinks 
little,  the  contrary  happens. 

The  uric  acid  becomes  more  abundant  when 
the  regimen  is  very  substantia],  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  trifling.  This  acid  diminishes,  and  may 
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even  disappear  altogether,  by  the  constant  and 
exclusive  use  of  unazotised  food,  such  as  sugar, 
gum,  butter,  oil,  &c.  Certain  salts,  carried 
into  the  stomach,  even  in  small  quantity,  arc 
found  in  a  short  time  in  the  urine. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  this  trans¬ 
lation  takes  place,  has  made  it  be  supposed 
there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  the  bladder.  Even  now  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  partisans  in  favour  of 
this  opinion. 

It  is  not  yet  long  since  a  direct  canal  from 
the  stomach  to  the  bladder  was  supposed  to 
exist;  but  this  passage  has  no  existence. 
Others  have  supposed,  without  giving  any 
proof,  that  the  passage  took  place  by  the  cel- 
lulat  tissue,  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  &c. 

Darwin  having  given  to  a  friend  several 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  half  an  hour  he 
had  him  bled,  and  collected  his  urine.  The 
salt  was  found  in  the  urine,  but  not  in  the 
blood.  Brande  made  similar  observations  with 
prussiate  ot  potash.  He  concluded  from  it, 
that  the  circulation  is  not  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  the 
urinary  organs,  but  without  giving  any  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  existing  means.  Sir  Everard  Home 
is  also  of  this  opinion. 

I  rofessor  Magendie  made  experiments  in 
order  to  clear  up  this  important  question  ;  and 
found,  1st,  That  whenever  prussiate  of  potash 
is  injected  into  the  veins,  or  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  by  a  serous  membrane,  it 
very  soon  passes  into  the  bladder,  where  it  is 
easily  recognised  amongst  the  urine.  2dly^ 

I  hat  if  the  quantity  of  prussiate  injected  is 
considerable,  the  tests  can  discover  it  in  the 
blood  ;  but  if  the  quantity  is  small,  its  presence 
cannot  be  recognised  by  the  usual  means. 
3dly,  That  the  same  result  takes  place  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  prussiate  and  blood  together  in  a  vessel. 
4thly,  I  hat  the  same  salt  is  recognised  in  all 
proportions  in  the  urine.  It  is  not  extra¬ 
ordinary,  then,  that  Darwin  and  Brande  did 
not  find  in  the  blood  the  substance  that  they 
distinctly  perceived  in  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  organs  that  transport  the 
liquids  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the 
circulating  system,  it  is  evident,  according  to 
what  we  have  said,  in  speaking  of  the  chyliferous 
vessels,  and  the  absorption  of  the  veins,  that 
these  liquids  are  directly  absorbed  by  the  veins, 
and  transported  by  them  to  the  liver  and  the 
heart;  so  that  the  direction  which  these  liquids 
follow,  in  order  to  reach  the  veins,  is  much 
shorter  than  is  generally  admitted,  viz.  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
the  thoracic  duct.  — Magendie. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  is  divided  in 
general  into,  — 

1.  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one  or 
two  hours  after  eating.  This  is  for  the  most 
part  aqueous,  and  often  vitiated  by  some  kinds 
of  food. 

2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some  hours 
after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as  that  which  is 
emitted  in  the  morning  after  sleeping.  This 
is  generally  in  smaller  quantity,  thicker,  more 
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coloured,  more  acrid,  than  at  any  other  time. 
Of  such  cocted  urine,  the  colour  is  usually 
citrine. 

The  degree  of  heat  agrees  with  that  of  the 
blood.  Hence  in  atmospheric  air  it  is  warmer, 
as  is  perceived  if  the  hand  be  washed  with 
urine.  The  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that 
of  water  ;  and  that  emitted  in  the  morning  is 
always  heavier  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
smell  of  fresh  urine  is  not  disagreeable.  The 
taste  is  saltish  and  nauseous.  The  consistence 
is  somewhat  thicker  than  water.  The  quantity 
depends  on  that  of  the  liquid  drank,  its  diuretic 
nature,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Changes  of  urine  in  the  air.  —  Preserved  in 
an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  there  is  perceived  at  the 
bottom  a  nubecula,  or  little  cloud,  consolidated, 
as  it  were,  from  the  gluten.  This  nubecula 
increases  by  degrees,  occupies  all  the  urine,  and 
renders  it  opake.  The  natural  smell  is  changed 
into  a  putrid  cadaverous  one  ;  and  the  surface  is 
now  generally  covered  with  a  cuticle,  composed 
of  very  minute  crystals.  At  length  the  urine 
regains  its  transparency,  and  the  colour  is 
changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown  ;  the  cada¬ 
verous  smell  passes  into  an  alkaline ;  and  a 
brown,  grumous  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom, 
filled  with  white  particles,  deliquescing  in  the 
air,  and  so  conglutinated  as  to  form,  as  it  were, 
little  soft  calculi. 

Thus  two  sediments  are  distinguishable  in  the 
urine  :  the  one  white  and  gelatinous,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  in  the  beginning  ■  the  other  brown  and 
grumous,  deposited  by  the  urine  when  putrid. 

Spontaneous  degeneration.  —  Of  all  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  the  urine  first  putrefies.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  after  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  turbid,  and 
sordidly  black  ;  then  deposits  a  copious  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  exhales  a  fcetor  like  that  of  putrid 
cancers,  which  at  length  becomes  cadaverous. 
Putrid  urine  effervesces  with  acids;  and,  if  dis¬ 
tilled,  gives  off’,  before  water,  an  urinous  volatile 
spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine  are,  — 

1.  It  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsole  and 
with  the  juice  of  radishes,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tains  an  acid.  This  acid  has  been  generally 
considered  as  the  phosphoric,  but  Thenard  has 
shown  that,  in  reality,  it  is  the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured  into 
fresh  urine,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  which 
has  the  properties  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated  from 
urine  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia  will  be 
found  mixed  with  it.  l'ourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
have  ascertained  that  this  is  owing  to  a  little 
phosphate  of  magnesia  which  urine  contains,  and 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  alkali  employed  to 
precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid  exists 
in  urine,  and  that  its  separation  occasions  the 
froth  which  appears  during  the  evaporation  of 
urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept  in 
new  casks  deposits  small  crystals, which  effloresce 
in  the  air,  and  fall  to  powder.  These  crystals 
possess  the  properties  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets  lull  a 
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brick-coloured  precipitate,  which  Scheele  first 
ascertained  to  be  crystals  of  uric  acid.  All 
urine  contains  this  acid,  even  when  no  sensible 
precipitate  appears  when  it  cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  especially 
during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a  copious  sediment 
ot  a  brick-red  colour  is  deposited  from  urine. 
This  sediment  contains  the  rosacic  acid  of 
Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be  then 
poured  into  it,  a  precipitate  appears  which 
possesses  the  properties  of  benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped 
into  urine,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  having 
the  properties  of  the  combination  of  tannin  and 
albumen,  or  gelatine.  Their  quantity  in  healthy 
urine  is  very  small,  often  indeed  not  sensible. 
Cruickshank  found  that  the  precipitate  afforded 
by  tannin  in  healthy  urine  amounted  to  l-240th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated,  by  a  slow  fire,  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  it  assumes  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  exhales  a  foetid  ammo- 
niacal  odour.  When  allowed  to  cool,  it  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  composed  of  all 
the  component  parts  of  urine.  If  four  times 
its  weight  of  alkohol  be  poured  into  this  mass 
at  intervals,  and  a  slight  heat  be  applied,  the 
greatest  part  is  dissolved.  The  alkohol  which 
has  acquired  a  brown  colour  is  to  be  decanted 
off',  and  distilled  in  a  retort  in  a  sand  heat  till 
the  mixture  has  boiled  for  some  time,  and 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  By  this 
time  the  whole  of  the  alkohol  has  passed  off, 
and  the  matter,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in 
quadrangular  plates,  which  intersect  each  other. 
This  substance  is  urea,  which  composes  9-20ths 
of  the  urine,  provided  the  watery  part  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  is  this  substance  which  characterises 
urine,  and  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  very  singular  phenomena 
of  urine  are  to  be  described. 

11.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
the  colour  of  urine  depends  upon  the  urea :  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  urea  the  deeper  the 
colour.  But  l’roust  has  detected  a  resinous 
matter  in  urine,  similar  to  the  resin  of  bile, 
and  to  this  substance  he  ascribes  the  colour  of 
urine. 

12.  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals  make 
their  appearance  on  its  surface  :  these  possess 
the  properties  of  the  muriate  of  soda. 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  urea  from  crystallised  urine 
by  means  of  alkohol,  has  been  long  known  by 
the  names  of  fusible  salt  of  urine,  and  micro- 
cosmic  salt.  When  these  salts  are  examined, 
they  are  found  to  have  the  properties  of  phos¬ 
phates.  The  rhomboidal  prisms  consist  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  united  to  a  little  phosphate 
of  soda.  The  rectangular  tables,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  phosphate  of  soda  united  to  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Urine, 
then,  contains  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate 
of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated,  a 
few  cubic  crystals  are  often  deposited  among 
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these  crystals  have  the  proper- 


the  other  salts 
ties  of  'muriate  of  ammonia, 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin,  it 
blackens  it;  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  be  large, 
small  crusts  of  sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  de¬ 
tached.  Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sulphur. 

Urine,  then,  contains  the  following  sub¬ 
stances  :  — 


Water. 

Acetic  acid. 
Phosphate  of  lime. 
Phosphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia. 

Carbonic  acid. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Uric  acid. 

Rosacic  acid. 
Benzoic  acid. 


10.  Albumen. 

1 1 .  Urea. 

12.  Resin. 

13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

14.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

15.  Phosphate  of  am¬ 

monia. 

1 6.  Muriate  of  ammo¬ 

nia. 

17.  Sulphur. 


According  to  Berzelius,  healthy  human  urine 
is  composed  of  water,  933  ;  urea,  30-10;  sul¬ 
phate  ot  potash,  3-71  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  3-16; 
phosphate  of  soda,  2-94;  muriate  of  soda, 
4-45;  phosphate  of  ammonia,  1-65;  muriate 
ot  ammonia,  1-50;  free  acetic  acid,  with  lactate 
of  ammonia,  animal  matter  soluble  in  alkohol, 
urea  adhering  to  the  preceding,  altogether 
17-14;  earthy  phosphates  with  a  trace  of  fluate 
of  lime,  1  -0  ;  uric  acid,  1  ;  mucus  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  0-32  ;  silica,  0-03;  in  1000-0. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however,  is  so 
variable,  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  as 
the  urine  ;  for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age. — In  the  fcetus  it  is  in¬ 
odorous,  insipid,  and  almost  aqueous;  but  as 
the  infant  grows,  it  becomes  more  acrid  and 
foetid  ;  and  in  old  age  more  particularly  so. 

2.  In  respect  to  drink _ It  is  secreted  in 

gi  eater  quantity-,  and  of  a  more  pale  colour, 
from  cold  and  copious  draughts.  It  becomes 
green  from  an  infusion  of  Chinese  tea. 

3.  In  respect  to  food. — From  eating  the  heads 
of  asparagus,  or  olives,  it  contracts  a  peculiar 
smell;  from  the  fruit  of  the  opuntia,  it  becomes 
red  ;  and  from  fasting,  turbid. 

4.  In  respect  to  medicines.  —  From  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  rhubarb  root  it  becomes  yellow  ;  from 
cassia  pulp,  green  ;  and  from  turpentine  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  violet  odour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  lime  of  the  year. — In  the 
winter  the  urine  is  more  copious  and  aqueous; 
but  in  the  summer,  from  the  increased  trans¬ 
piration,  it  is  more  sparing,  higher  coloured, 
and  so  acrid  that  it  sometimes  occasions  stran¬ 
gury.  The  climate  induces  the  same  difference. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  muscular  motion  of  the 
body.  —  It  is  secreted  more  sparingly,  and  con¬ 
centrated  by  motion ;  and  is  more  copiously 
diluted,  and  rendered  more  crude  by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
— Thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Use — The  urine  is  an  excrementitious  fluid, 
like  lixivium,  by  which  the  human  body  is  not 
only  liberated  from  the  superfluous  water,  but 
also  from  the  superfluous  salts  and  animal  earth, 
and  is  defended  from  corruption. 

Lastly,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  sometimes 
eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid  substances 
with  the  urine ;  as  may  be  observed  in  fevers, 
dropsies,  Sic. 
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l  vine,  retention  of.  See  Retention. 

Urine ,  suppression  of.  See  Ischuria. 
UKOCRFSI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  ovpov,  and 
Kpivu,  to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed  of 
diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

UROPLA  NIA.  (From  ovpov,  urine,  and 
wAavaco,  to  wander. )  Erratic  urine.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  urine  to  some  part  of  the  body 
where  its  presence  is  unnatural,  as  to  the  skin, 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  &c. 

L  ROSCO'PI  A.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  ovpov,  the 
urine,  and  aiconao,  to  inspect.)  Inspection  of 
I  urine,  that  a  judgment  of  diseases  may  be  made 
i  from  its  appearance. 

Uksi'na  RAnix.  The  root  of  the  plant  called 
baldmoney.  See  JEthusa  meum. 

URl'PCA.  (a,  «.  f.  ;  ab  urendo  :  because 
it  excites  a  painful  heat  like  that  of  a  burn.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Order,  Te- 
trandria.  The  nettle. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
nettle.  See  Urtica  dioica. 

Urtica  dioica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  stinging  nettle.’  This  plant  is  well 
known,  and  though  generally  despised  as  a 
noxious  weed,  has  been  long  used  for  medical, 
culinary,  and  economical  purposes.  The  young- 
shoots  in  the  spring  possess  diuretic  and  anti¬ 
scorbutic  properties,  and  are  with  these  inten¬ 
tions  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage  or  other 
greens. 

Urtica  mortua.  See  Lamium  album. 

Urtica  i-ilulifera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pill-bearing  nettle.  Urtica  romana.  The 
seed  was  formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  is  now  deservedly  forgotten.  To 
raise  an  irritation  in  paralytic  limbs,  the  fresh 
plant  may  be  employed,  as  producing  a  more 
permanent  sting  than  the  common  nettle. 

Urtica  romana.  See  Urtica  pilulifera. 

Urtica  urens.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing 
similar  virtues. 

UlllICA'RIA.  ( a ,  ce.  f.  ;  from  urtica,  a 
nettle.)  I  he  nettle-rash;  called  also,  Febris 
urticata,  Uredo,  Purpura  urticata,  and  Scarla¬ 
tina  urtica.  An  eruption  on  the  skin  like  the 
wheals  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  The 
little  elevations,  called  the  nettle-rash,  often  ap¬ 
pear  instantaneously,  especially  if  the  skin  be 
rubbed  or  scratched,  and  seldom  stay  many 
hours  in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  not 
many  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt 
from  them  ;  and  where  many  of  them  rise  to¬ 
gether,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts 
are  often  considerably  swelled,  which  particularly 
happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands.  These 
eruptions  will  continue  to  infest  the  skin,  some¬ 
times  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another, 
for  one  or  two  hours  together,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the  greatest  part  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  some  constitutions  they 
last  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many  months. 

Urticaria  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever 
and  sometimes  not.  Bateman  describes  six 
varieties  of  this  disease,  viz.  Urticaria  febrilis, 

U.  evanida,  U.  perstans,  U.  conferta,  U.  subcu- 
tanea,  U.  tuberosa. 

4  Q, 
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All  that  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  gentle  aperients,  and  not  keeping  the 
body  too  warm,  but  cool  and  lightly  covered. 
The  best  application  to  allay  the  itching  is 
dilute  vinegar,  or  camphire  water  and  vinegar. 
The  decoction  of  Virginian  snake-root  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  removing  chronic  urticaria. 

URTICA'TIO.  (o,onis.  f. ;  from  urtica,  a 
nettle.)  The  whipping  a  paralytic  or  benumbed 
limb  with  nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its  feeling. 

U'SNEA.  (a,ee.f.  An  Arabic  word.)  A  moss 
or  lichen.  More  especially  that  which  is  found 
adhering  to  the  skullpvhen  exposed  to  the  air  in 
damp  places.  It  is  the  Lichen  saxatilis  of  Lin- 
n:eus.  Extraordinary  antiepileptic  and  anti- 
haemorrhagic  virtues  were  ascribed  to  the  usnea 
cranii  humani.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  the 
celebrated  ungventum  armarium. 

USQUEBAUGH.  (The  Irish  for  mad 
water. )  Originally  the  pure  spirit  called  whiskey, 
which  term  is  corrupted  from  usquebaugh.  The 
usquebaugh  of  the  present  day  is  a  strong  rich 
compound  spirit,  chiefly  taken  as  a  dram,  and 
made  of  cinnamon,  coriander,  nutmeg,  mace, 
aniseed,  citron,  thyme,  balm,  savory,  mint,  rose¬ 
mary,  Spanish  liquorice,  sugar-candy,  raisins, 
currants,  and  dates,  infused  in  brandy. 

USSAC.  A  name  given  by  Serapion  the  Ara¬ 
bian  to  the  gum  ammoniacum  of  the  Greek  writers, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  that  so 
called  by  us. 

U'TERINE.  Uterinus.  Appertaining  to 
the  womb. 

Uterine  fury.  See  Nymphomania. 

Uterine  gestation.  See  Pregnancy. 

U'TERUS.  (?«,  i.  m.  'Yarepa.)  Matrix. 
/l>icr  naturte.  Hystera.  Metra.  Utriculus. 
The  womb.  A  spongy  receptacle  of  the  shape 
of  a  compressed  pear,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between  the  urinary 
bladder  and  rectum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of  an 
oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  depressed  sides 
placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and  sacrum ;  but, 
in  the  impregnated  state,  it  becomes  more  oval, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  distension.  For 
the  convenience  of  description,  and  for  some 
practical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  distinguished 
into  three  parts,  —  the  fundus,  the  body,  and 
the  cervix.  The  upper  part  is  called  the  fun¬ 
dus,  the  lower  the  cervix  ;  the  space  between 
them,  the  extent  of  which  is  undefined,  the 
body.  The  uterus  is  about  three  inches  in 
length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fundus,  and 
one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  different  at 
the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the  former 
usually  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  the 
latter  somewhat  more ;  and  this  thickness  is 
preserved  throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  there 
being  a  smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  aiterics. 
But  there  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  size  and 
dimensions  of  the  uterus  in  different  women, 
independently  ol  the  states  of  virginity,  mar¬ 
riage,  or  pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  ac¬ 
curate  mensuration.  The  cavity  ot  the  uterus 
corresponds  with  the  external  form  :  that  ol  the 
cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very 
small,  in  a  straight  direction,  to  the  fundus, 
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where  it  is  expanded  into  a  triangular  form,  with 
two  of  the  angles  opposed  to  the  entrance  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  at  the  place  of  junc¬ 
tion  between  the  cervix  and  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  the  cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part.  The  angles  above  mentioned  are 
called  cornua  uteri.  There  is  a  swell  or  fulness 
of  all  the  parts  towards  the  cavity,  which  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  a  prominent  line 
running  longitudinally  through  its  middle.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected  over  the 
os  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  uterus  is  corrugated  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  but  the  rugae,  or  wrinkles, 
which  are  longitudinal,  lessen  as  they  advance 
into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  rugae  are  small 
orifices,  like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge 
a  mucus,  serving,  besides  other  purposes,  that 
of  closing  the  os  uteri  very  curiously  and  per¬ 
fectly  during  pregnancy.  The  substance  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  very  firm,  is  composed  of 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres,  curiously  interwoven  and  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  appear  also 
in  their  texture  somewhat  different  from  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  spermatic  and 
hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries  arise  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below,  and 
sometimes  from  the  emulgents.  They  pass 
over  the  psoa;  muscles  behind  the  peritonaeum, 
enter  between  the  two  laminae  or  duplicatures 
of  the  peritonasum  which  form  the  broad  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  uterus,  and  proceed  to  the  uterus, 
near  the  fundus  of  which  they  insinuate  them¬ 
selves,  giving  branches  in  their  passage  to  the 
ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  hypogastric 
arteries  are  on  each  side  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  internal  iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of 
smaller  branches,  which  dip  into  its  substance. 
Some  branches  also  are  reflected  upwards  to 
the  fundus  uteri,  which  anastomose  with  the 
spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are  reflected  down¬ 
wards,  supplying  the  vagina.  The  veins  which 
reconduct  the  blood  from  the  uterus  are  very 
numerous,  and  their  size  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  arteries ;  but 
their  enlargement  during  pregnancy  is  such, 
that  the  orifices  of  some  of  them,  when  divided, 
will  admit  even  of  the  end  of  a  small  finger. 
The  veins  anastomose  in  the  manner  of  the 
arteries  which  they  accompany  out  of  the  uterus, 
and  then,  having  the  same  names  with  the 
arteries,  spermatic  and  hypogastric,  the  former 
proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and 
on  the  left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ;  and  the  latter 
to  the  internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the  uterus 
an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics  arise,  which 
follow  the  course  of  the  hypogastric  and  sperm¬ 
atic  blood-vessels.  The  first  pass  into  the  gland 
of  the  internal  iliac  plexus,  and  the  other  into 
the  glands  which  are  situated  near  the  origin  of 
the  spermatic  arteries.  Of  these  Nuck  first 
gave  a  delineation. 
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The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
lower  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from  two  small 
Hat  circular  ganglions,  which  are  situated  be¬ 
hind  the  rectum.  These  ganglions  are  joined 
by  a  number  of  small  branches  from  the  third 
and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  The  ovaria  derive 
their  nerves  from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the 
great  number  of  nerves,  these  parts  are  rendered 
very  irritable;  but  it  is  by  those  branches  which 
the  uterus  receives  from  the  intercostal,  that  the 
intimate  consent  between  it  and  various  other 
parts  is  chiefly  preserved.  The  muscular  fibres 
ot  the  uterus  have  been  described  in  a  very 
different  manner  by  anatomists,  some  of  whom 
have  asserted  that  its  substance  was  chiefly  mus¬ 
cular,  with  fibres  running  in  transverse,  orbi¬ 
cular,  or  reticulated  order,  whilst  others  have 
contended  that  there  were  no  muscular  fibres 
whatever  in  the  utepus.  In  the  unimpregnated 
uterus,  when  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
perfect  examination,  the  former  seems  to  be  a 
true  representation,  and  when  the  uterus  is  dis¬ 
tended  towards  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy, 
these  fibres  are  very  thinly  scattered ;  but  they 
may  be  discovered  in  a  circular  direction,  at  the 
junction  between  the  body  and  the  cervix  of  the 
uterus,  and  surrounding  the  entrance  of  each 
Fallopian  tube  in  a  similar  order.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  attribute  the  time  of 
labour  to  its  muscular  fibres  only,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  power  of  a  muscle  by  the  number 
of  fibres  ot  which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is 
presumed  that  those  of  the  uterus  are  stronger 
than  in  common  muscles.  With  respect  to  the 
glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are  discoverable  dis¬ 
persed  through  its  substance  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cervix  :  between  the  rugae  there 
are  lacuna;  which  secrete  mucus,  and  there  are 
small  follicles  at  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  These 
last  are  only  observable  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
when  they  are  much  enlarged.  From  the  angles 
at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  two  processes  of  an 
irregular  round  form  originate,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  first  describer,  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
They  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and, 
becoming  smaller  in  their  progress  from  the 
uterus,  have  an  uneven,  fringed  termination, 
called  the  fimbria?.  The  canal  which  passes 
through  these  tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their 
origin,  but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  termi¬ 
nates  with  a  patulous  orifice,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch,  surrounded 
by  the  fimbriae.  It  is  also  lined  by  a  very  fine 
vascular  membrane,  formed  into  serpentine  plica*. 
Through  this  canal  the  communication  between 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  is  preserved.  The  Fal¬ 
lopian  tubes  are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  of  the 
peritonaeum,  which  are  called  the  broad  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  uterus  ;  but  a  portion  of  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  thus  folded,  hangs  loose  on  each 
side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each  lateral  angle  of 
the  uterus,  a  little  before  and  below  the  Fallo¬ 
pian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments  arise,  which  are 
composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves, 
and  a  fibrous  structure.  These  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane,  and  the  whole 
is  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy.  They 
receive  their  outward  covering  from  the  peri- 
tonamm,  and  pass  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
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ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  to  the  groin* 
where  the  vessels  subdivide  into  small  branches* 
and  terminate  at  the  mons  veneris  and  contigu¬ 
ous  parts.  From  the  insertion  of  these  liga¬ 
ments  into  the  groin,  the  reason  appears  why 
that  part  generally  suffers  in  all  the  diseases 
and  affections  of  the  uterus,  and  why  the  in¬ 
guinal  glands  are  in  women  so  often  found 
in  a  morbid  or  enlarged  state.  The  duplicatures 
of  the  peritonaeum,  in  which  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  ovaria  are  involved,  are  called  the 
broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus.  These  prevent 
the  entanglement  of  the  parts,  and  are  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  as  the  me¬ 
sentery  is  of  those  of  the  intestines.  Both  the 
round  and  broad  ligaments  alter  their  position 
during  pregnancy,  appearing  to  rise  lower  and 
more  forward  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 
Their  use  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  preventing 
the  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  to  regulate  its 
direction  when  it  ascends  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen;  but  whether  they  answer  these  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  much  doubted.  The  use  of  the 
womb  is  for  menstruation,  conception,  nutrition 
of  the  foetus,  and  parturition.  The  uterus  is  liable 
to  many  diseases,  the  principal  of  which  are  re¬ 
troversion  and  its  falling  down,  hydatids,  dropsy 
of  the  uterus,  moles,  polypes,  ulceration,  cancer, 
&c. 

Uterus,  inversion  of.  This  is  mostly  pro¬ 
duced  by  unskilfully  and  violently  pulling  away 
the  placenta  after  delivery,  and  is  only  to  be 
remedied  by  a  restoration  of  the  uterus  to  its 
proper  state  before  it  contracts ;  without  which, 
perpetual  barrenness  must  necessarily  ensue,  and 
the  person  be  subject  for  life  to  a  difficulty  of 
walking,  and  other  maladies. 

Uterus,  retroversion  of.  By  the  term  re¬ 
troversion  such  a  change  of  the  position  of  the 
uterus  is  understood,  that  the  fundus  is  turned 
backwards  and  downwards  upon  its  cervix,  be¬ 
tween  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  the  os  uteri 
is  turned  forwards  to  the  pubis,  and  upwards, 
in  proportion  to  the  descent  of  the  fundus,  so 
that,  by  an  examination  per  vaginam,  it  cannot 
be  felt,  or  not  without  difficulty,  when  the 
uterus  is  retroverted.  By  the  same  examination 
there  may  also  be  perceived  a  large  round 
tumour,  occupying  the  inferior  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  pressing  the  vagina 
towards  the  pubes.  By  an  examination  per 
anum,  the  same  tumour  may  be  felt,  pressing 
the  rectum  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ;  and  if 
both  these  examinations  are  made  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  readily  discover  that  the  tumour 
is  confined  within  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Be¬ 
sides  the  knowledge  of  the  retroversion  which 
may  be  gained  by  these  examinations,  it  is  found 
to  be  accompanied  with  other  very  distinguishino- 
symptoms.  There  is  in  every  case,  together 
with  extreme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  and 
by  the  continuance  of  this  distension  of  the 
bladder,  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  often  equals  in  size,  and  resembles  m 
shape,  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  months 
of  pregnancy :  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  suppression  of  urine  is  frequently  abso¬ 
lute  only  before  the  retroversion  of  the  uterus 
or  during  the  time  it  is  retroverted ;  for  when 
4  Q  2 
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the  retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a 
discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  the  distension  of  the  bladder,  though  not  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  it.  There  is 
also  an  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  retroverted 
uterus  upon  the  rectum,  which  renders  the  in¬ 
jection  of  a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impos¬ 
sible.  But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful  sym¬ 
ptoms  are  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  urine ;  for  none  of  those  parts  which 
are  apt  to  sympathise  in  affections  or  diseases  of 
the  uterus  are  disturbed  by  its  retroversion. 
The  retroversion  of  the  uterus  has  generally 
occurred  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  sometimes  after  delivery  it  may  likewise 
happen,  where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause, 
enlarged  to  the  size  it  acquires  about  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with  such  facility 
as  in  the  pregnant  state,  because  the  enlargement 
is  then  chiefly  at  the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is 
but  little  enlarged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a 
certain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted  :  for, 
in  the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a  retrover¬ 
sion  exist,  the  weight  at  the  fnndus  would  be 
wanting  to  produce  it;  and,  in  the  latter,  the 
uterus  would  be  raised  above  the  projection  of 
the  sacrum,  and  supported  by  the  spine. 

UTRTCULUS.  (Dim.  of  ? iter,  a  bottle: 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  1.  The  womb. 

2.  A  little  bag,  bladder,  or  hollow  vesicle. 
Applied  by  botanists  to  a  species  of  capsule, 
which  varies  in  thickness,  never  opens  by  any 
valve,  and  falls  off  with  the  seed.  Sir  J.  Smith 
believes  it  never  contains  more  than  one  seed, 
of  which  it  is  most  commodiously,  in  botanical 
language,  called  an  external  coat,  rather  than  a 
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capsule.  Gaertner  applies  it  to  Chenopodium 
and  Clematis :  in  the  former  it  seems  to  be 
pellicula;  in  the  latter,  testa. —  Smith. 

U'VA.  (a,  ce.  f.  :  quasi  uvida,  from  its 
juice.)  1.  An  unripe  grape. 

2.  A  tumour  resembling  a  grape. 

Uva  gruina.  See  Vaccinium. 

Uva  passa  major.  See  Vitis. 

Uva  passa  minor.  See  Vitis. 

Uva  ursi.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

U'VEA.  (a,  ce.  f. ;  from  uva,  an  unripe 
grape  :  so  called  because,  in  beasts,  which  the 
ancients  chiefly  dissected,  it  is  like  an  unripe 
grape.)  The  black  pigment  on  the  back  part  of 
the  iris.  See  Oculus. 

U'VULA.  (a,  cb.  f.  ;  dim.  of  uva,  a  grape.) 
Columella.  Cion.  Gargareon.  Columna  oris. 

Gurgulio.  Interseptum.  The  small  conical 

fleshy  substance  hanging  in  the  middle  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  over  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  composed  of  the  common  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  muscle  resem¬ 
bling  a  worm,  which  arises  from  the  union  of 
the  palatine  bone,  and  descends  to  the  tip  of 
the  uvula.  It  was  called  Palato-staphilinus,  by 
Douglas,  and  Staphilinus  epistaphilinus,  by  Win¬ 
slow.  By  its  contraction,  the  uvula  is  raised 
UP- 

U'vui.a  vesi'ca;.  A  small  eminence  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  constitutes  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  at  the  fore-part  of  the  bladder, 
of  which  the  openings  of  the  ureters  indicate 
the  posterior  angles. 

Uvux.a'ria.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  uvula  :  because 
it  cured  diseases  of  the  uvula.)  See  Ruscus 
hypoglossum. 
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Va'CCA.  The  cow.  See  Bos  taurus. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of  the 
matter  to  produce  cow-pox.  See  Cow-pox. 

Vaccinia.  See  Cow-pox. 

VACCFNIUM.  (um,  ii.  n.;  quasi  bacci- 
nium,  from  its  berry.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linuaean  system.  Class,  Octan- 
clria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Vaccinium  myktillus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  myrtle- berry.  The  berries,  which  are 
directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
baccee  mt/rtillorum,  are  the  fruit  ot  this  plant. 
Prepared  with  vinegar  they  are  esteemed  as 
antiscorbutics,  and  when  dry  possess  astringent 
virtues. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cranberry-plant.  On/coccus  palustris. 
Vaccinia  palustris.  Uva  gruina.  Vitis  ideea 
palustris.  Moor-berry.  Cranberry.  Ihese 
berries  are  directed  in  some  pharmacopoeias. 
They  arc  about  the  size  of  our  haws,  and  are 
pleasantly  acid  and  cooling,  with  which  intention 


they  are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In  this 
country  they  are  mostly  preserved  and  made  into 
tarts. 

Vaccinium  vitis  id^-ea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  red  whortleberry.  Vitis  ideea. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  vaccinium  vitis  ideea,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  so  astringent  as  to  be  used  in  some 
places  for  tanning.  They  are  said  to  mitigate 
the  pain  attendant  on  calculous  diseases  when 
given  internally  in  the  form  of  decoction.  The 
ripe  berries  abound  with  a  grateful  acid  juice  ; 
and  are  esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  anti¬ 
septic,  and  refrigerant,  and  often  given  in  ty¬ 
phoid  diseases. 

VAGI  NA,  (a,  ce.  f.)  Vagina  uteri.  The 
canal  which  leads  from  the  external  orifice  of 
the  female  pudendum  to  the  uterus.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  conical  form,  with  the  narrowest 
part  downwards,  and  is  described  as  being  five 
or  six  inches  in  length,  and  about  two  in  dia¬ 
meter.  But  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  those 
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dimensions ;  for,  in  its  common  state,  the  os 
uteri  is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the  vagina 
is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened.  The  vagina 
is  composed  of  two  coats,  the  first  or  innermost 
ot  which  is  villous,  interspersed  with  many  ex¬ 
cretory  ducts,  and  contracted  into  plica',  or  small 
transverse  folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and 
back  part ;  but,  by  child-bearing,  these  are 
lessened  or  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  are  not  distinctly  observable,  but 
which  are  endowed,  to  a  certain  degree,  with 
contiactile  powers  like  a  muscle.  This  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cellular  membrane,  which  connects 
it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  A  portion  of  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina  is  also 
covered  by  the  peritonamm.  The  entrance  of 
the  vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibres 
originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis,  which 
run  on  each  side  of  the  pudendum,  surrounding 
the  posterior  part,  and  executing  an  equivalent 
office,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  true 
sphincter. 

I  he  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected  to 
the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but  not  in  a 
straight  line,  so  as  to  render  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  vagina;  for  the  latter 
stretches  beyond  the  former,  and  being  joined  to 
the  cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri,  which, 
by  this  mode  of  union,  is  suspended  with  protu¬ 
berant  lips  in  the  vagina,  and  permitted  to 
change  its  position  in  various  ways  and  direc¬ 
tions.  V\  hen,  therefore,  these  parts  are  distended 
and  unfolded  at  the  time  of  labour,  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  into  each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  which 
can  be  considered  as  the  precise  beginning  of  the 
uterus  or  termination  of  the  vagina. 

I  he  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first,  such  an 
abbreviation  and  contraction  as  render  it  unfit 
for  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  secondly, 
a  cohesion  of  the  sides  in  consequence  of  pre¬ 
ceding  ulceration  ;  thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an 
ulceration  of  the  parts;  fourthly,  excrescences; 
fifthly,  fluor  albus.  The  abbreviation  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  vagina,  which  usually  accom¬ 
pany  each  other,  are  produced  by  original 
defective  formation,  and  they  are  seldom  dis¬ 
covered  before  the  time  of  marriage,  the  con¬ 
summation  of  which  they  sometimes  prevent. 
The  curative  means  are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the 
use  ot  emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them 
to  their  proper  size  by  sponge  or  other  tents,  or, 
which  are  more  effectual,  by  bougies  gradually 
enlarged.  But  the  circumstances  which  attend 
this  disorder  are  sometimes  such  as  might  lead 
us  to  form  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  disease. 

A  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  under  Dr.  Den¬ 
man’s  care,  from  the  strangury,  from  the  heat  of 
the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  inflammatory  dis¬ 
charge,  was  suspected  to  proceed  from  venereal 
infection  ;  and  with  that  opinion  the  patient  had 
been  put  upon  a  course  of  medicine  composed  of 
quicksilver,  for  several  weeks,  without  relief. 
Wien  she  applied  to  the  doctor,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and 
found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  contracted  as 
not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  nor  more 
than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  re- 
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peated,  though  fruitless  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  complete  the  act  of  coition  had  occa¬ 
sioned  a  considerable  inflammation  upon  the 
parts,  and  all  the  suspicious  appearances  before 
mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflammation  she 
was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative  medicines, 
used  an  emollient  fomentation,  and  afterwards 
some  unctuous  applications ;  she  was  also 
advised  to  live  separate  from  her  husband  for 
some  time.  The  inflammation  being  gone,  tents 
of  various  sizes  were  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
by  which  it  was  distended,  though  not  very 
amply.  She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and 
in  a  few  months  became  pregnant.  Her  labour, 
though  slow,  was  not  attended  with  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty.  She  was  delivered  of  a  full- 
sized  child,  and  afterwards  suffered  no  incon¬ 
venience.  Another  kind  of  constriction  of  the 
external  parts  sometimes  occurs,  and  which 
seems  to  be  a  mere  spasm.  By  the  violence  or 
long  continuance  of  a  labour,  by  the  morbid 
state  of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent 
and  improper  use  of  instruments,  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina,  is  some¬ 
times  produced  in  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger 
a  mortification.  By  careful  management  this 
consequence  is  usually  prevented  ;  but  in  some 
cases,  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  was 
prone  to  disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed 
away;  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  vagina.  But  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  usually  confined  to  the  internal 
or  villous  coat,  which  is  sometimes  cast  off 
wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated  surface  being 
thus  left,  when  the  disposition  to  heal  has  taken 
place,  cicatrices  have  been  formed  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
ulceration,  and  there  being  no  counteraction  to 
the  contractile  state  of  the  parts,  the  dimensions 
of  the  vagina  become  much  reduced;  or,  if  the 
ulceration  should  not  be  healed,  and  the  con- 
tractibility  of  the  parts  continue  to  operate,  the 
ulcerated  surfaces  being  brought  together  may 
cohere,  and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  perfectly 
closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  become 
an  impediment  to  the  connection  between  the 
sexes:  when  they  do,  the  same  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance  is  required  as  was  recommended  in  the 
natural  contraction  or  abbreviation  of  the 
part :  they  always  give  way  to  the  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  child  in  the  time  of  labour, 
though  in  many  cases  with  great  difficulty. 
Sometimes  the  appearances  may  mislead  the 
judgment;  for  the  above  author  was  called  to 
a  woman  in  labour  who  was  thought  to  have 
become  pregnant  though  the  hymen  remained 
unbroken  ;  but,  on  making  very  particular  en¬ 
quiry,  he  discovered  that  this  was  her  second 
labour,  and  that  the  part,  which,  from  its  form 
and  situation  was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen, 
with  a  small  aperture,  was  a  cicatrice,  or  un¬ 
natural  contraction  of  the  entrance  into  the 
vagina,  consequent  on  an  ulceration  of  the  part 
after  her  former  labour.  Fungous  excrescences 
arising  from  any  part  of  the  vagina  or  uterus, 
have  been  distinguished,  though  not  very  pro¬ 
perly,  by  the  general  term  polypus.  See  Poly, 
pus, 
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VAGI'NAL.  Vaginalis.  1.  In  Anatomy, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina. 

2.  In  Botany,  a  sheath  formed  by  a  part  of 
a  leaf.  It  is  a  distinct  thing  from  what  is 
termed  the  spatha  or  sheath,  which  is  a  species 
of  calyx.  The  vagina  is  very  frequent  in  the 
grasses. 

Vaginalis  tunica.  See  Tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

VAGINANS.  Sheathing;  applied  to  parts 
of  animals  and  plants  ;  especially  to  leaves 
which  sheathe  the  stem,  or  each  other,  as  in 
grasses  ;  and  to  the  leafstalk  of  the  Canna  in- 
dica,  which  surrounds  the  stem  like  a  sheath  ; 
hence  petiolus  vaginans. 

VAGINA'TUS.  Sheathed. 

Valerian.  See  Valeriana. 

Valerian,  Celtic.  See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Valerian,  garden.  See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  great.  See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  lesser.  See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

VALERI  A'NA.  (a,  a.  f.  ;  from  Valerius, 
who  first  particularly  described  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  sys¬ 
tem.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Valerian. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild 
valerian.  See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  cei.tica.  The  Celtic  nard. 
Nardus  celtica.  Spica  celtica  Dioscoridis.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and 
diuretic.  At  present  it  is  only  used  in  this 
country  in  the  theriaca  and  mithridate,  though 
its  sensible  qualities  promise  some  consider¬ 
able  medicinal  powers.  It  has  a  moderately 
strong  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  subacrid 
taste. 

Valeriana  locusta.  Valerianella  olitoria. 
Album  olus.  Corn  salad.  This  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  an  early  salad.  It  is  a 
wholesome  esculent  plant,  gently  aperient  and 
antiscorbutic.  This  plant  is  now  generally 
referred  to  another  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Fccdia  olitoria. 

Valeriana  major.  See  Valeriana  phu. 

Valeriana  minor.  See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Valeriana  minor,  Valeriana  sylves- 
Iris,  and  Leucho  lachanum.  Officinal  valerian. 
Wild  valerian.  Valeriana — fforibus  triandris, 
foliis  omnibus  pinnatis,  of  Linnaius.  1  lie  root 
of  this  plant  has  been  long  extolled  as  an  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  which  caused  it  to 
be  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  other  complaints 
termed  nervous,  in  which  it  has  been  found 
highly  serviceable.  It  is  also  in  very  general 
use  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  exhibited  in  con¬ 
vulsive  and  hysterical  diseases.  A  simple  and 
volatile  tincture  are  directed  in  the  pharmaco¬ 
peias.  The  extract  is  not  a  good  preparation, 
and  is  seldom  used.  The  dose  of  the  pow¬ 
der  is  from  grs.  x.  to  5  i.  three  times  a  day  or 
oftener. 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  valerian.  Valeriana  major.  I  ho 
root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
removing  rheumatism,  especially  sciatica;  and 
also  inveterate  epilepsies. 

Valeriana  sylvestris.  Sec  Valeriana  officinalis. 
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Valerianella  olitoria.  See  Valeriana  locusta. 

Va'lcus.  Bandy-legged ;  having  the  legs 
bent  outwards. 

Valiga.  An  old  name  for  an  alkoholic 
tincture  of  jalap,  coloured  with  saffron. 

Va/llum.  (From  vallus,  a  rampart  with 
palisades.)  The  eye-brow. 

Vals.  A  town  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
deche,  which  has  mineral  waters  containing  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumen. 

VALVE.  (  Valvce,  folding-doors.)  In  An¬ 
atomy,  a  membranous  elongation  in  canals 
which  prevents  the  reflux  of  fluids:  applied  to 
the  valve  of  the  colon,  and  to  thin  and  trans¬ 
parent  membranes  situated  within  arteries,  veins, 
and  absorbents. 

Valve  of  the  colon.  See  Intestine. 

Valve,  semilunar.  See  Semilunar  valves. 

Valve,  tricuspid.  See  Tricuspid  valves. 

Valve,  triglochin.  See  Tricuspid  valves. 

VA'LVULA.  (a,  f.  ;  from  valua,  a  valve, 
of  which  it  is  a  diminutive.)  A  little  valve. 
I.  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the  venous  and 
lymphatic  system  of  animals. 

II.  In  Botany,  applied  to  several  parts: 
thus,  1.  A  capsule  is  composed  of  valves:  the 
fruit  of  the  Datura  stramonium  has  four  valves  ; 
a  siliqua  has  two  valves,  as  the  pea  tribe,  &c. 

2.  The  petals  and  calyxes  which  constitute 
the  flowers  of  grasses  are  called  valves :  in  the 
common  meadow-grass,  for  example,  the  cup  is 
a  dry,  chaffy  husk,  composed  of  two  valves,  and 
the  blossom  is  formed  of  two  others. 

3.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  of  a  blossom  is 
frequently  closed  by  several  projecting  sub¬ 
stances  ;  thus,  in  the  flower  of  the  Borago  offi¬ 
cinalis,  the  tube  is  closed  by  five  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  called  valves. 

Valvula  coli.  See  Intestine. 

Valvula  eusta'chii.  A  membraneous  se¬ 
milunar  valve,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  vena  cava,  first  described  by  Eustachius. 
See  Heart. 

Valvula  mitralis.  See  Mitral  valve. 

Valvula  semilunaris.  See  Semilunar  valves. 

Valvula  triglochin.  See  Tricuspid  valves. 

Valvula  tulpii.  See  Intestine. 

Valvula:  conniventes.  The  semilunar 
folds  formed  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  small 
intestines.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
jejunum,  and  gradually  disappear  in  the  ileum. 
Their  use  appears  to  be  to  increase  the  internal 
surface  of  the  intestines. 

Vane-like.  See  Versatilis. 

Vanelloe.  See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Vanilla.  See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

V  Al’ORA/IllUM.  (From  vapor,  vapour. ) 
A  vapour-bath. 

Vapre'culje.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linmcus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  such  as  are,  and  have  a 
monophyllous  calyx,  like  a  coloured  corolla. 

Vareni.  See  Flatus  furiosus. 

VA  RICE'LL  A.  (Diminutive  of  variola, 
the  small-pox.)  The  chicken-pox  ;  called  also, 
the  water-pox.  Thu  eruption  in  this  disease 
consists  of  vesicles  scattered  over  the  body  : 
they  are  mostly  smooth  and  transparent,  lentil¬ 
shaped,  or  irregularly  circular,  flattened  at  the 
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top ;  the  fluid  at  first  pellucid,  then  whitish, 
afterwards  straw-coloured ;  and  this  kind  is 
called  the  chicken-pox.  Sometimes  the  vesicles 
are  pointed,  and  the  fluid  clear  throughout  the 
disease ;  and  this  is  termed  the  swine-pox.  In 
other  cases,  the  vesicles  are  very  large  and  glo¬ 
bular,  and  the  fluid,  at  first  whey-coloured,  is 
afterwards  yellow ;  this  form  is  denominated 
the  Jfives.  In  these  several  forms  the  erup¬ 
tion,  though  very  generally  distinct,  is  con¬ 
fluent  ;  and  when  so,  there  is  considerable  fever 
and  derangement  of  the  system,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  the  eruption  is  distinct  and  few. 
About  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  vesicles  burst, 
and  concrete  into  puckered  scabs,  which  fall  off, 
and  leave  no  cicatrices  or  marks. 

The  eruption  of  varicella  does  not  come  out 
all  nearly  together,  but  one  crop  after  another, 
for  several  days. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  this  disease  are 
sometimes  intermixed,  and  the  fluid,  about 
three  days  after  the  eruption,  occasionally  be¬ 
comes  thickish,  as  well  as  yellowish,  in  the  first 
and  third  variety,  and  possesses  a  purulent  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  whence,  in  various  instances,  they 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  small-pox.  The 
eruptive  fever  in  varicella  is  sometimes  con¬ 
siderable,  which  has  also  led  many  to  favour 
the  opinion  of  its  being  small-pox.  Varicella 
is  now  ascertained  to  originate  from  a  specific 
contagion  ;  and  the  characters  by  which  it  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  small-pox  are5 
that  its  fluid,  except  in  a  few  anomalous  cases, 
is  limpid  throughout;  and  that,  as  early  as  the 
third  or  fourth  day  from  the  eruption,  it  con¬ 
cretes  into  crusts,  which  are  thrown  off  without 
indenting  the  cutis :  while,  in  small-pox,  the 
fluid  consists  of  pus  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
does  not  concrete  into  crusts  till  the  eleventh 
day,  and  often  much  later.  Like  the  small¬ 
pox,  it  docs  not  attack  the  same  person  a 
second  time,  excepting  in  a  few  anomalous 
constitutions. 

This  disease  merely  requires  that  the  bowels 
be  kept  open,  and  that  mild  antiphlogistic  or 
saline  medicines  be  administered,  if  there  be 
fever. 

VAllICOCE'LE.  (e,  es.  f,  :  from  varix,  a 
distended  vein,  and  /ctjAtj,  a  tumour.)  A  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic 
cord:  hence  it  is  divided  into  the  scrotal  vari¬ 
cocele,  which  is  known  by  the  appearance  of 
livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the  scrotum ;  and 
varicocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  known  by  feeling 
hard  vermiform  vessels  in  the  course  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  Varicocele  mostly  arises  from 
excessive  walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing 
of  trusses,  and  the  like,  producing  at  first  a 
slight  uneasiness  in  the  part,  which,  if  not 
remedied,  continues  advancing  towards  the 
loins. 

Varxcifo'rmes  para'stat/e.  This  name  has 
been  given  by  some  authors  to  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia  at  their  commencement. 

VARICIFO' RMIS.  Variciform.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  varix. 

Varico'mphalus.  (From  varix,  and  oprpaAos, 
the  navel.)  A  varicose  tumour  of  the  navel. 
Vari'cui.a.  (Diminutive  of  varix.)  Vari- 
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cose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  —  M.  si.  Severinus. 

VARIEGA'TUS.  Variegated:  applied  to 
an  intermixture  of  colours;  as  in  the  leaves  of 
some  plants,  Mentha  rotundifolia ,  &c. 

VARIETY.  Varietas.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  such  individual  plants  as  dilfer  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  others  of  the  same  species,  but 
not  so  essentially  or  permanently  as  to  induce 
us  to  reckon  them  distinct  species. 

VARI'OLA.  (a,  cc.  f.  ;  from  varius, 
changing  colour :  because  it  disfigures  the 
skin.)  The  small-pox.  A  disease  distinguished 
by  acute  fever,  eruption  of  red  pimples  on  the 
third  day,  which  on  the  eighth  contain  pus,  and 
afterwards  drying,  fall  off  in  crusts.  It  is  of  a 
very  contagious  nature,  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East.  The 
first  account  we  have  of  it  is  from  Rhazes,  the 
Arabian.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  For  a 
long  time  the  small-pox  and  the  measles  were 
supposed  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 
This  error  prevailed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Sydenham,  who  was  the  first  to  establish  a  de¬ 
cided  distinction  between  them.  It  makes  its 
attack  on  people  of  all  ages,  but  the  young  of 
both  sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
are  much  advanced  in  life  ;  and  it  may  prevail 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Ihe  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  confluent ;  implying  that,  in  the  former, 
the  eruptions  are  perfectly  separate  from  each 
other;  and  that,  in  the  latter,  they  run  much 
into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced  either  by  breathing 
air  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  bodies  of  those  who  labour  under  the  disease, 
or  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  variolous  matter  into  the  habit  by  inocula¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of 
the  small-pox  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in 
the  contagion,  but  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
circumstances  concurring  with  the  application 
of  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  variolous  infection 
on  the  tcetns  in  utero;  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  however,  have  been  recorded  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  from 
the  mother  to  the  child.  In  some  cases,  the 
body  of  the  child  at  its  birth  has  been  covered 
with  pustules,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  with  matter  taken  from  the  pustules.  In 
other  cases,  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  the 
disease  at  the  birth,  but  an  eruption  and  other 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  appeared  so  early, 
as  to  ascertain  that  the  infection  must  have  been 
received  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  child 
from  the  uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  small-pox:  first,  the  febrile; 
second,  the  eruptive;  third,  the  maturative; 
and  fourth,  that  of  the  declination  or  scabbing 
When  the  disease  has  arisen  naturally,  and  is  of 
the  distinct  kind,  the  eruption  is  commonly  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  redness  in  the  eyes,  soreness  in  the 
throat,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins,  weari¬ 
ness  and  faintness,  alternate  fits  of  chilliness 
and  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit, 
and  a  quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances  these  symptoms  prevail  in 
a  high  degree,  and  in  others  they  are  very 
moderate.  In  very  young  children,  startings 
and  convulsions  are  apt  to  take  place  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
always  giving  great  alarm  to  those  not  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first 
seizure,  the  eruption  shows  itself  in  little  red 
spots  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  these 
continue  to  increase  in  number  and  size  for 
three,  or  four  days  longer ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  are  to  be  observed  dispersed  over 
several  parts  of  the  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous,  the 
febrile  symptoms  will  generally  go  off  on  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  then  will  become 
very  moderate.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a 
number  of  little  spots,  of  an  erysipelatous  j 
nature,  are  interspersed  amongst  the  pustides; 
but  these  generally  go  in  again,  as  soon  as  the 
suppuration  commences,  which  is  usually  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  which  period  a  small  J 
vesicle,  containing  an  almost  colourless  fluid, 
may  be  observed  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
Should  the  pustules  be  perfectly  distinct  and  j 
separate  from  each  other,  the  suppuration  will  j 
probably  be  completed  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  and  they  will  then  be  filled  with  a  thick  j 
yellow  matter;  but  should  they  run  much  into  [ 
each  other,  it  will  not  be  completed  till  some 
days  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and  nume¬ 
rous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt,  about  this  time,  to 
become  much  swelled,  and  the  eyelids  to  be 
closed  up  ;  previous  to  which  there  usually  | 
arises  a  hoarseness,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
accompanied  with  a  considerable  discharge  of  j 
viscid  saliva.  About  the  eleventh  day,  the  swell-  j 
ing  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  together  with  ! 
the  affection  of  the  fauces,  and  is  succeeded  by  ; 
the  same  in  the  hands  and  feet,  after  which  the  j 
pustules  break  and  discharge  their  contents; 
and  then  becoming  dry,  they  fall  in  crusts, 
leaving  the  skin  w  hich  they  covered  of  a  brown 
red  colour,  which  appearance  continues  for  I 
many  days.  In  those  cases  where  the  pustules  j 
are  large,  and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and 
falling  off,  they  are  very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind 
them  ;  hut  where  they  are  small,  suppurate 
quickly,  and  are  few  in  number,  they  neither  | 
leave  any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do  they  occa-  ) 
sion  much  affection  of  the  system. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption  is  much  more  violent 
than  in  the  distinct,  being  attended  usually  with 
great  anxiety,  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  a  frequent  and  contracted  pulse,  and  often 
with  coma  or  delirium.  In  infants,  convulsive 
fits  are  apt  to  occur,  which  either  prove  fatal 
before  any  eruption  appears,  or  they  usher  in  a 
malignant  species  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  third  day,  being  frequently  preceded 


or  attended  with  a  rosy  efflorescence,  similar  to 
what  takes  place  in  the  measles;  but  the  fever, 
although  it  suffers  some  slight  remission  on  the 
coming  out  of  the  eruption,  does  not  go  off  as 
in  the  distinct  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  be¬ 
comes  increased  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and 
continues  considerable  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  disease. 

As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face,  being 
thickly  beset  with  pustules,  becomes  very  much 
swelled,  the  eyelids  are  closed  up,  so  as  to  de¬ 
prive  the  patient  of  sight,  and  a  gentle  saliva¬ 
tion  ensues,  which,  towards  the  eleventh  day,  is 
so  viscid  as  to  be  spit  up  with  great  difficulty. 
In  children,  a  diarrhoea  usually  attends  this 
stage  of  the  disease  instead  of  a  salivation, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  adults.  The 
vesicles  on  the  top  of  the  pimples  are  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  sooner  in  the  confluent  sinall-pox  than  in 
the  distinct;  but  they  never  rise  to  an  emi¬ 
nence,  being  usually  flattened  in ;  neither  do 
they  arrive  to  proper  suppuration,  as  the  fluid 
contained  in  them,  instead  of  becoming  yellow, 
turns  to  a  brown  colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  swelling 
of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and  then  the  hands 
and  feet  begin  to  puff  up  and  swell,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  vesicles  break,  and  pour 
out  a  liquor  that  forms  into  brown  or  black 
crusts,  which,  upon  falling  off,  leave  deep  pits 
behind  them  that  continue  for  life;  and  where 
the  pustules  have  run  much  into  each  other, 
they  then  disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  con¬ 
siderably. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  dissolved  state  of 
the  fluids  takes  place  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease,  and  shows  itself  in  livid  spots,  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  pustules,  and  by  a  discharge 
of  blood  by  urine,  stool,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever,  which, 
perhaps,  had  suffered  some  slight  remission 
from  the  time  the  eruption  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  of  maturation,  is  often  renewed 
with  considerable  violence  at  this  last-mentioned 
period,  which  is  what  is  called  the  secondary 
fever;  and  this  is  the  most  dangerous  state  of  the 
disease.  It  has  been  observed,  even  amongst 
the  vulgar,  that  the  small-pox  is  apt  to  appear 
immediately  before  or  after  the  prevalence  of 
the  measles.  Another  curious  observation  has 
been  made  relating  to  the  symptoms  of  these 
complaints ;  namely,  that  if,  while  a  patient 
labours  under  the  small-pox,  he  is  seized  with 
the  measles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded 
till  the  eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished. 
The  measles  appear,  for  instance,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox;  the  progress 
of  this  ceases  till  the  measles  terminate  by 
desquamation,  and  then  it  goes  on  in  the  usual 
way.  Several  cases  are,  however,  recorded  in 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  as  likewise 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Commen¬ 
taries,  in  which  a  concurrence  of  the  small-pox 
and  measles  took  place  without  the  progress  of 
the  former  being  retarded.  The  distinct  small¬ 
pox  is  not  attended  with  danger,  except  when  it 
attacks  pregnant  women,  or  approaches  nearly 
in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  confluent ;  hut  this 
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last  is  always  accompanied  with  considerable 
risk,  the  degree  of  which  is  ever  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  and  permanence  of  the  fever,  the 
number  of  pustules  on  the  face,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  to  putrescency  which  prevails. 

When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  way,  the 
disease  usually  proves  fatal  between  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  day,  but,  in  some  cases,  death  is 
protracted  till  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth.  The 
continent  small-pox,  although  it  may  not  prove 
immediately  mortal,  is  very  apt  to  induce  va¬ 
rious  morbid  affections. 

Both  kinds  of  small-pox  leave  behind  them  a 
predisposition  to  inflammatory  complaints,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  ophthalmia  and  visceral  inflamma¬ 
tions,  but  more  especially  of  the  thorax;  and 
they  do  not  unfrequently  excite  scrofula  into 
action  which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  system. 

The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet 
upon  that  of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance  for  the  due  time,  may  be  regarded  in 
a  favourable  light. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  made  of 
confluent  small-pox,  have  never  discovered  any 
pustules  in  the  substance  of  the  viscera.  From 
them  it  also  appears  that  variolous  pustules 
never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body,  except 
those  to  which  the  air  has  free  access;  as  the 
nose,  mouth,  trachea,  the  larger  branches  of  the 
bronchia,  and  the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus 
auditorius.  In  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  they 
likewise  frequently  attack  that  part  of  the  gut 
which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  Visceral  inflam¬ 
mation  and  all  its  results  may,  and  do  occur, 
in  small-pox  as  in  ordinary  fever,  but  these 
never  present  any  indications  of  the  effects  of 
small-pox. 

The  treatment  of  small-pox  will  differ  mate¬ 
rially  according  to  the  species  of  the  disease. 
In  the  distinct,  ushered  in  by  synochal  py¬ 
rexia,  it  may  be  occasionally  proper,  in  persons 
of  a  middle  age,  good  constitution,  and  ple¬ 
thoric  habit,  to  begin  by  taking  away  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  blood ;  the  exhibition  of  an 
emetic  will  be  generally  advisable,  provided 
there  be  no  material  tenderness  of  the  stomach ; 
the  bowels  must  then  be  cleared,  antimouial 
and  other  diaphoretics  employed,  and  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  regimen  strictly  enforced.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  this  disease  during  the  erup¬ 
tive  fever  to  expose  the  patient  freely  to  cold 
air,  as  taught  by  the  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  and 
sponging  the  surface  with  cold  water  may  be 
proper,  where  there  is  much  heat  and  redness  of 
the  skin,  unless  the  lungs  be  weak.  After  the 
eruption  has  come  out,  the  symptoms  are  usu¬ 
ally  so  much  mitigated  that  little  medical  inter¬ 
ference  is  necessary.  But  the  confluent  small¬ 
pox  requires  more  management :  after  evacuating 
the  primte  vire,  and  employing  other  means  to 
moderate  the  fever  in  the  beginning,  the  several 
remedies  adapted  to  support  the  strength  and  j 
counteract  the  septic  tendency  must  be  resorted 
to,  as  the  disease  advances,  such  as  have  been 
enumerated  under  typhus.  The  chief  points  of 
difference  are,  that  bark  may  be  more  freely 
given  to  promote  the  process  of  suppuration, 
and  opium  to  relieve  the  irritation  in  the  skin: 
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when  the  eruption  has  come  out,  it  will  be 
generally  proper  to  direct  a  full  dose  of  this 
remedy  every  night,  to  procure  rest,  using 
proper  precautions  to  obviate  its  confining  the 
bowels,  or  determining  to  the  head.  Where 
alarming  convulsions  occur  also,  opium  is  the 
medicine  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon,  taking  care 
subsequently  to  remove  any  source  of  irritation 
from  the  primae  via;.  Sometimes  the  tepid  bath  may 
be  useful  under  these  circumstances,  and  favour 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  where  the  skin 
is  pale  and  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  &c.  Where, 
at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  pustules  flatten, 
and  alarming  symptoms  follow,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  cordial  and  antispasmodic  remedies  must  be 
tried,  as  the  confectio  opii,  ether,  wine,  &c. 
lor  the  relief  of  the  brain,  and  other  important 
part  particularly  affected,  local  means  may  be 
used,  as  in  typhus.  To  prevent  the  eyes  beitm 
injured,  a  cooling  lotion  may  be  applied,  and 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  leeches  to  the  tem¬ 
ples. 

Variola  vaccina.  See  Cow-pox. 

Varium  os.  The  cuboid  bone  was  formerly 
called  os  varium ,  from  its  irregular  shape. 

VARI'OLOi  D.  This  term  has  been  applied 
to  diseases  resembling  the  small-pox. 

VA'RIX.  (i. v,  ids.  m.  ;  from  varus,  i.  e. 
obtortus.)  A  dilatation  of  a  vein.  A  disease, 
known  by  a  soft  tumour  on  a  vein  which  does 
not  pulsate.  Varicose  veins  mostly  become 
serpentine,  and  often  form  a  plexus  of  knots, 
especially  in  the  groins  and  scrotum.  This 
disease  is  relieved  by  cold  applications,  pressure 
from  bandages,  and  by  ligature. 

VA'RUS.  This  term  has  been  applied,  ad- 
jectively,  to  one  who  has  the  legs  bent  inwards  • 
substantively,  to  pimples  on  the  face,  and  to 
misplaced  gout. 

Varus  i-unctatus.  The  maggot  pimple,  so 
common  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  especially  of 
young  persons. 

VARVICITE.  An  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  is  found  native,  but  has  not  hitherto 
been  imitated  by  art.  It  appears  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  peroxide  and  sesquioxide,  but  its 
exact  constitution  is  not  yet  known. 

VAS.  (  Vas ,  vasis.  n.  ;  from  vasum  :  hence 
in  the  plural,  vasa,  ovum;  a.  vescendo,  because 
it  conveys  drink.)  A  vessel :  applied  to  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  ducts,  &c. 

Vas  de'ferens.  A  duct  which  arises  from 
the  epididymis,  and  passes  through  the  inguinal 
ring,  as  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  terminates  in  the  vesicula  se- 
minalis.  Its  use  is  to  convey  the  semen  secreted 
in  the  testicle,  and  brought  to  it  by  the  epi¬ 
didymis,  into  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

Vasa  bhevia.  The  arteries  which  come 
from  the  spleen,  and  run  along  the  large  arch 
of  the  stomach  to  the  diaphragm. 

Vasa  uefekentia  muuebiua.  The  Fallo¬ 
pian  tubes. 

Vasa  efferentia.  The  absorbent  vessels,  as 
they  pass  out  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  are  so  called. 

\  asa  inferkntia.  'I he  absorbent  vessels 
which  pass  into  a  lymphatic  gland. 

Vasa  ritAifAKANTiA.  A  name  given  by  the 

old  anatomists  to  the  spermatic  vessels. 
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Vasa  vasorum.  The  very  minute  vessels 
which  supply  the  tunics  of  the  arteries  and 
vci  ns. 

Vasa  vortico'sa.  The  contorted  vessels  of 
the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

VA'STUS.  (So  called  from  its  size.)  A 
name  given  to  certain  muscles. 

Vastus  externus.  A  large,  thick,  and 
fleshy  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh  :  it  arises,  by  a  broad  thick  tendon,  front 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  great  tro¬ 
chanter,  and  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera; 
it  likewise  adheres,  by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the 
whole  outer  edge  of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres 
descend  obliquely  forwards,  and  after  it  has  run 
four  or  five  inches  downwards,  we  find  it  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of 
the  cruraeus,  with  which  it  continues  to  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  where  we 
see  it  terminating  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella  late¬ 
rally,  and  it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that 
adheres  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  continued 
down  the  leg. 

Vastus  internus.  This  muscle,  which  is 
less  considerable  than  the  vastus  externus,  is 
situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  being 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  the  rectus. 

It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  between 
the  fore-part  of  the  os  femoris  and  the  root  of 
the  lesser  trochanter,  below  the  insertion  of  the 
psoas  magnus,  and  the  iliacus  internus;  and 
from  all  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  aspera. 
Like  the  vastus  externus  it  is  connected  with 
the  crurteus,  but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than 
that  muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  we  see 
its  outer  edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge  of 
the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  upper  part  and  inner  side  of  the  patella, 
sending  off’  an  aponeurosis  which  adheres  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

Vaulted.  See  Forniciformis. 

Vectis.  A  lever.  See  Lever. 

VEGETABLE.  Vegelabilis.  A  living 
body,  distinguished  from  an  animal  by  a  number 
of  characteristics,  no  one  of  which  can  be  fixed  on 
as  absolute  and  definitive,  but  the  aggregate  of 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  abundantly 
suffice  for  their  discrimination.  The  most  ge¬ 
neral  distinction  between  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables  consists  in  the  mode  and  materials  of  their 
nutrition.  Animals  are  nourished  only  by  ali¬ 
ment  which  has  undergone  a  process  of  diges¬ 
tion,  and  this  process  takes  place  in  a  canal 
contained  within  the  body  of  the  animal ;  vege¬ 
tables  are  nourished  by  aliments  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  and  which  they  absorb  by  tubes 
opening  externally.  Other  distinctions  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Body. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  are  composed  of  tex¬ 
tures,  which,  however,  are  much  fewer  than  in 
animals.  In  the  most  simple  or  acotyledonous 
vegetables,  the  texture  is  uniform  throughout,  and 
consists  of  rounded  or  oblong  cells,  containing 
liquids,  or  a  granular  substance:  these  are  called 
cellular  vegetables.  In  the  monocotyledonous 
and  dicotyledonous  plants,  we  find,  in  addition 
to  the  cellular,  a  vascular  and  cuticular  tex¬ 
ture  :  these  are  called  vascular  plants.  We 
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j  find  the  transition  from  the  simple  cellular 
to  the  vascular  plants,  in  the  ferns  and  allied 
cryptogamous  genera,  in  which  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  textures  of  the  higher  vegetables  begin 
to  be  perceived.  The  tubular  or  vascular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  higher  plants  exhibits  two  kinds 
of  vessels,  the  spiral  and  the  nutritious.  The 
spiral  vessels  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
wood,  and  are  found  in  the  root,  trunk,  branches, 
flower-stalks,  and  leaf-stalks,  spreading  into 
the  nerves  of  the  leaves,  into  the  veins  of  the 
petals,  the  filaments  of  the  stamen,  into  the 
pistil,  and  into  the  joint :  there  is  no  trace  of 
them  in  the  bark.  The  spiral  vessels  contain 
the  sap  or  liquid  which  rises  from  the  root  to 
different  parts  of  the  plant,  especially  in  the 
spring  season.  The  nutritive  vessels  are  less 
obvious  than  the  spiral,  and  very  delicate  in 
their  texture.  In  herbaceous  plants,  they  are 
found  distributed  in  a  fascicular  manner  along 
the  spiral  vessels  of  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  pe¬ 
tals  ;  in  ligneous  plants  they  are  found  in  the 
soft  internal  layer  of  the  bark,  or  in  the  cortical 
substance,  whence  they  extend  into  the  wood 
and  cellular  texture.  These  vessels  contain 
the  cambium  or  nutritive  juice  of  the  plant, 
analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  sap  carried  up  from  the  root  to 
the  leaves  undergoes,  in  the  latter  organs,  cer¬ 
tain  changes  by  the  influence  of  the  air  and 
light,  analogous  to  those  effected  by  respiration 
in  the  blood  of  animals,  and  is  then  distributed 
throughout  the  plant  by  the  nutritive  vessels. 
The  cellular  texture  surrounds  both  the  spiral 
and  nutritious  vessels,  and  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  pith  in  the  centre  of  the  wood.  In 
the  pith  of  many  plants  are  hollows  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  containing  air ;  and  in  the  bark  and 
wood  of  some  plants,  it  leaves  hollow  oblong 
spaces  or  reservoirs,  containing  resinous,  oily, 
mucilaginous,  or  gummy  matters.  Plants  af¬ 
ford  an  infinite  variety  of  secretions,  the  uses  of 
which,  in  the  vegetable  economy,  are  very'  ob¬ 
scure,  while  the  uses  of  many  of  them  to  man 
are  very  familiar,  as  in  the  examples  of  sugar 
and  gum. 

The  different  parts  and  organs  of  plants,  as 
the  wood,  bark,  flowers,  fruits,  seed  vessels,  &e. 
are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  nutrition  or  support  of  plants  appears  to 
require  water,  earth,  light,  and  air.  Various 
experiments  have  been  instituted  to  show  that 
water  is  the  only  aliment  which  the  root  draws 
from  the  earth.  Van  Helmont  planted  a  willow, 
weighing  fifty  pounds,  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
earth  covered  with  sheet-lead :  he  watered  it 
for  five  years  with  distilled  water;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  tree  weighed  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  pounds  three  ounces,  and  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  vegetated  was  found  to 
have  suffered  a  loss  of  no  more  than  three 
ounces.  Boyle  repeated  the  same  experiment 
upon  a  plant,  which  at  the  end  of  two  years 
weighed  fourteen  pounds  more,  without  t he 
earth  in  which  it  had  vegetated  having  lost  any 
perceptible  portion  of  its  weight. 

Duhamel  and  Bonnet  supported  plants  with 
moss,  and  fed  them  with  mere  water:  they  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  vegetation  was  of  the  most 
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vigorous  kind ;  and  the  naturalist  of  Geneva 
observes,  that  the  flowers  were  more  odoriferous, 
and  the  fruit  of  a  higher  flavour.  Care  was 
taken  to  change  the  supports  before  they  could 
sutler  any  alteration.  Tillet  has  likewise  raised 
plants,  more  especially  of  the  gramineous  kind, 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  his  supports  were  pounded  glass,  or  quartz 
in  powder.  Hales  has  observed,  that  a  plant, 
which  weighed  three  pounds,  gained  three  ounces 
after  a  heavy  dew.  Do  we  not  every  day  ob¬ 
serve  hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants,  as  well 
as  gramineous  plants,  raised  in  saucers  or  bottles 
containing  mere  water?  Braconnot,  also,  has 
found  mustard-seed  to  germinate,  grow,  and 
produce  plants,  that  came  to  maturity,  flowered, 
and  ripened  their  seed,  in  litharge,  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  very  small  unglazed  shot.  The 
last  appeared  least  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  apparently  because  their  roots  could 
not  penetrate  between  it  so  easilv. 

All  plants  do  not  demand  the  same  quantity 
ol  water  ;  and  Nature  has  varied  the  organs  of 
the  several  individuals  conformably  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  their  being  supplied  with  this  food. 
Plants  which  transpire  little,  such  as  the  mosses 
and  the  lichens,  have  no  need  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fluid  ;  and  accordingly  they  are 
fixed  upon  dry  rocks,  and  have  scarcely  any 
roots ;  but  plants  which  require  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  have  roots  which  extend  to  a  great  distance, 
and  absorb  humidity  throughout  their  whole 
surface. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  likewise  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  absorbing  water,  and  of  extracting  from 
the  atmosphere  the  same  principle  which  the 
root  draws  from  the  earth.  But  plants  which 
live  in  the  water,  and  as  it  were  swim  in  the 
element  which  serves  them  for  food,  have  no 
need  of  roots ;  they  receive  the  fluid  at  all  their 
pores  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  fucus, 
the  ulva,  &c.  have  no  roots  whatever. 

The  dung  which  is  mixed  with  earths,  and 
decomposed,  not  only  affords  the  alimentary 
principles  we  have  spoken  of,  but  likewise  fa¬ 
vours  the  growth  of  the  plant  by  that  constant 
and  steady  heat  which  its  ulterior  decomposition 
produces.  Thus  it  is  that  Fabroni  affirms  his 
having  observed  the  development  of  leaves  and 
flowers  in  that  part  of  a  tree  only  which  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  heap  of  dung. 

From  the  preceding  circumstances  it  appears, 
that  the  influence  of  the  earth  in  vegetation  is 
almost  totally  confined  to  the  conveyance  of 
water,  and  probably  the  elastic  products  from 
putrefying  substances,  to  the  plant. 

Vegetables  cannot  live  without  air.  From 
the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Ingenhouz,  and 
Sennebier,  it  is  ascertained,  that  plants  absorb 
the  azotic  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this 
principle  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fertility 
which  arises  from  the  use  of  putrefying  matters 
in  the  form  of  manure.  The  carbonic  acid  is 
likewise  absorbed  by  vegetables,  when  its  quan¬ 
tity  is  small.  If  in  large  quantity,  it  is  fatal  to 
them. 

Chaptal  has  observed,  that  carbonic  acid  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  fungus,  and  other  subterrane¬ 
ous  plants.  But,  by  causing  these  vegetables, 
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together  with  the  body  upon  which  they  were 
fixed,  to  pass,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  from 
an  almost  absolute  darkness,  into  the  light,  the 
acid  veiy  nearly  disappeared;  the  vegetable 
fibres  being  proportionally  increased,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  resin  and  colouring  principles 
were  developed,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  same  acid.  Sennebier  has  observed, 
that  the  plants  which  lie  watered  with  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  transpired  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  like¬ 
wise  indicates  a  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

Light  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  plants. 
In  the  dark  they  grow  pale,  languish,  and  die. 
The  tendency  of  plants  towards  the  light  is  re¬ 
markably  seen  in  such  vegetation  as  is  effected 
in  a  chamber  or  place  where  the  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  one  side ;  for  the  plant  never  fails  to 
grow  in  that  direction.  Whether  the  matter  of 
light  be  condensed  into  the  substance  of  plants, 
or  whether  it  act  merely  as  a  stimulus  or  agent, 
without  which  the  other  requisite  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  cannot  be  effected,  is  uncertain. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  the  processes  in  plants 
serve,  like  those  in  animals,  to  produce  a  more 
equable  temperature,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Hunter, 
quoted  by  Chaptal,  observed,  by  keeping  a 
thermometer  plunged  in  a  hole  made  in  a  sotind 
tree,  that  it  constantly  indicated  a  temperature 
several  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  it  was  below  the  fifty-sixth  division  of 
Fahrenheit;  whereas  the  vegetable  heat,  in  hot- 
tei  weather,  was  always  several  degrees  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  philosopher 
has  likewise  observed,  that  the  sap  which,  out 
of  the  tree,  would  freeze  at  32°,  did  not  freeze 
in  the  tree  unless  the  cold  were  augmented  15° 
more. 

The  vegetable  heat  may  increase  or  diminish 
by  several  causes,  of  the  nature  of  disease; 
and  it  may  even  become  perceptible  to  the 
touch  in  very  cold  weather,  according  to  Buffon. 

I  he  principles  of  which  vegetables  are  com¬ 
posed,  if  we  pursue  their  analysis  as  far  as  our 
means  have  hitherto  allowed,  are  chiefly  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  principal  of  several,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  small  quantity.  Potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  silex,  alumina,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iron,  manganese,  and  muriatic  acid,  have  like¬ 
wise  been  reckoned  in  the  number ;  but  some 
of  these  occur  only  occasionally,  and  chiefly  in 
very  small  quantities  ;  and  are  scarcely  more 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them 
than  gold  or  some  other  substances,  that  have 
been  occasionally  procured  from  their  decom¬ 
arc  the  principal  products  of 


position. 

The  following 
vegetation  :  — 

1 .  Sugar. 

2.  Sarcocol. 
Asparagin. 
Gum. 
Ulmin. 
Inulin. 
Starch. 

1  ndigo. 
Gluten. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

Id. 

15. 

16'. 

17. 


Albumen. 

Fibrin. 

Gelatine. 

Bitter  principle. 

Extractive. 

Tannin. 

Fixed  oil. 

Wax. 


18.  Volatile  oil. 
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19. 

Camphire. 

33. 

Pollenine. 

20. 

Birdlime. 

34. 

Aconite. 

21. 

Resins. 

35. 

Atropia. 

22. 

Guaiacum. 

36. 

Brucia. 

23. 

Balsam. 

37. 

Cicuta. 

21. 

Caoutchouc. 

38. 

Datura. 

25. 

Gum  resins. 

39. 

Delphia. 

26. 

Cotton. 

40. 

Hyosciama. 

27. 

Stiber. 

41. 

Morphia. 

28. 

Wood. 

42. 

Picolroxia. 

29. 

Emetine. 

43. 

Quina,  cinchonia. 

30. 

Fungi  ne. 

44. 

Strychnia. 

31. 

Hematine. 

45. 

Veratria. 

32. 

Nicotine. 

46. 

The  vegetable  acid 

Vegetable  kingdom.  That  department  of 
nature  which  embraces  the  various  organised 
bodies  called  vegetables  or  plants.  The  natural 
history  of  this  department  is  called  Botany, 
which  embraces  the  anatomy,  physiology,  che¬ 
mical  composition,  economical  uses,  and  sci¬ 
entific  classification  of  plants  ;  see  Botany,  and 
Vegetable.  The  classification  of  plants,  or  sys¬ 
tematic  botany,  is  a  science  of  modern  origin. 
It  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Conrad 
Gesner  and  Caesalpinus,  who,  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  others  plan,  both  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  classification  founded  upon  the 
parts  of  fructification.  Of  the  ideas  of  Gesner 
only  scattered  notices  appear  in  his  posthumous 
letters.  Caesalpinus,  however,  published  his 
system  in  1583.  The  primary  division  in  this 
system  was  into  trees  and  herbs.  The  sub¬ 
divisions  depended  on  the  position  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  at  the  summit  or  base  of  the  seed  —  on  the 
superior  or  inferior  position  of  the  germen  —  on 
the  number  of  the  seeds,  and  that  of  the  seed- 
vessels.  Ray  also  formed  a  classification  founded 
on  the  fruit,  but  different  from  that  of  Caesal- 
pinus.  Several  other  systems  have  also  been 
founded  on  the  fruit. 

Subsequently,  the  form  of  the  corolla  became 
a  basis  of  classification,  and  was  adopted  as 
such  by  Rivinus,  Ruppius,  Ludwig,  and  the 
celebrated  Tournefort. 

The  classification  of  Tournefort  was  the  first 
that  had  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  at 
all  complete.  The  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus 
immediately  threw  all  former  ones  into  the 
shade  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that,  as  an 
ex  elusive  one,  it  is  to  the  present  day  by  far  the 
best,  although  it  is  incomplete  by  itself,  and  the 
greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  more  recent  natural  classifications  along 
with  it.  The  natural  system  of  Jussieu  gained 
high  and  deserved  reputation  ;  and  has,  since 
its  original  publication,  been  improved  upon 
both  by  Decandolle  and  by  Jussieu  himself. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  classifi¬ 
cations  of  Tournefort,  Linnaeus,  Decandolle, 
and  Jussieu. 

System  of  TouitNEroier. 

First  Division.  —  Herbs. 

I.  Herbs  with  petalous  Jlowers. 

A.  Herbs  with  simple  petalous  Jlowers. 

a.  Corolla  monopetalous  and  regular. 

Class  1.  Campanulatce . — Bell-shaped  flowers; 
as  the  campanula. 
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Class  2.  Infundibuliformes.  —  Funnel-shaped 
flowers. 

This  class  is  divided  into, 

1.  Infundibuliformes,  properly  so  called;  as  the 
hyoscyamus. 

2.  Hypocraterformes. — Salver-shaped  ;  as  the 
'  primrose. 

3.  Infundibuliformes,  with  the  limb  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  wheel-shaped ;  as  in  the  veronica. 

b.  Corolla  monopetalous  and  irregular. 

Class  3.  Personates.  —  Flowers  having  some 
resemblance  to  a  mask,  or  the  muzzle  of  an 
animal;  as  in  the  foxglove. 

Class  4.  Labiatrv.  —  The  limb  of  the  corolla 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  lip ;  as  in  the 
sage. 

c.  Corolla  polypetalous  and  regular. 

Class  5.  Cruciformes.  —  Flowers  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  ;  as  in  sinapis. 

Class  6.  Rosacea.  —  Rose-shaped  flowers  ; 
as  the  strawberry. 

Class  7.  Umbellifera.  —  Bearing  umbels  ;  as 
the  hemlock. 

Class  8.  Caryophyllea.  —  Clove-shaped  flow¬ 
ers,  having  five  petals  with  a  long  claw  con¬ 
tained  in  a  monophylious  calyx  ;  as  the  pink. 

Class  9.  Liliaceee.  —  Lily-like  plants,  having 
a  corolla,  or  calyx  resembling  a  corolla,  divided 
into  six  petals  ;  as  the  lily,  tulip,  Sec. 

d.  Corolla  polypetalous  and  irregular. 

Class  10.  Papilionaceee.  —  Papilionaceous  or 
butterfly-shaped  flowers  ;  as  the  sweet  pea. 

Class  II.  Anomalee. —  Anomalous.  Flowers 
composed  of  dissimilar  and  irregular  shaped 
petals  ;  as  the  violet. 

B.  Herbs  with  confound  petalous  flowers. 

Class  12.  Flosculosee.  —  Having  florets  with 
a  regular  tubular  corolla,  with  the  limb  divided 
into  five  segments;  as  the  artichoke. 

Class  13.  SemiflosculosrE.  —  Composed  of 
tubular  florets  terminating  in  a  little  tongue  ;  as 
the  dandelion. 

Class  14.  Radiatee. —  Flowers  of  a  radiated 
shape,  w'ith  entire  florets  in  the  centre,  and  derni- 
florets  at  the  circumference;  as  the  sunflower. 

II.  A  pet  ah  us  herbs. 

Class  1 5.  Staminous  apetalous  herbs,  in  which 
the  stamens  are  contained  in  a  calyx ;  as  in 
atriplex. 

Class  16.  Apetalous  herbs  without  flowers,  but 
with  visible  grai)is ;  as  lichens. 

Class  17.  Apetalous  herbs  without  Jlowers  or 
grains ;  as  mosses. 

'  Second  Division — .  Trees  and  shrubs. 

I.  Apetalous  Trees. 

Class  18.  Apetalous  trees  having  flowers 
provided  with  a  calyx,  and  not  in  a  catkin  ;  as 
the  ash. 

Class  19.  Apetalous  trees  with  flowers  in  a 
catkin;  as  the  poplar. 

II.  Petalous  Trees. 

Class  20.  Petalous  trees  with  a  monopetalous 
corolla  ;  as  the  lilac. 

Class  21.  Petalous  trees  with  a  regular  poly¬ 
petalous  corolla;  as  the  cherry. 

Class  22.  Petalous  trees  with  an  irregular  poly¬ 
petalous  or  jmpilionaceous  corolla  ;  as  the  labur¬ 
num. 
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The  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  founded  on 
the  parts  of  fructification,  is  of  all  others  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  practical  botany,  and 
the  student  who  meets  with  a  plant  unknown  to 
him,  may  discover  what  it  is  by  a  reference  to 
the  Linnaean  system,  with  infinitely  greater 
facility  than  by  the  use  of  any  other.  The 
following  is  a  view  of  the  Linnaean  system,  as 
given  by  Sir  James  Smith. 

The  Classes  of  the  Linnaean  system  are  24, 
and  their  distinctions  are  founded  on  the  num¬ 
ber,  situation,  or  proportion  of  the  stamens.  The 
orders  are  founded  either  on  the  number  of  the 
pistils,  or  on  some  other  character  equally  ob¬ 
vious. 

The  first  eleven  classes  are  characterised  solely 
by  the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  distinguished 
by  names,  of  Greek  derivation,  expressive  of  the 
number  of  these  organs. 

1.  Monandria  (a  small  class),  stamen  1. 

2.  Diandria,  stamens  2. 

3.  Triandria,  stamens  3. 

4.  Tetrandria ,  stamens  4. 

5.  Pentandria  (a  numerous  class),  sta¬ 
mens  5. 

6.  Hexandria,  stamens  6. 

7.  Heptandria  (a  very  small  class),  sta¬ 
mens  7. 

8.  Octandria,  stamens  8. 

9.  Enneandria  (a  small  class),  stamens  9. 

10.  JDecandna,  stamens  10. 

11.  Dodecandria,  stamens  12  to  19. 

12.  Icosandria,  stamens  20  or  more,  inserted 
into  the  calyx.  Here  we  first  find  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  stamens  taken  into  consideration. 
They  grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  often 
front  a  sort  of  ring,  as  in  the  strawberry.  This 
is  truly  a  natural  class,  as  are  several  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ones;  so  that  in  these  instances  the  Lin- 
naean  method  of  arrangement  performs  more 
than  it  promises.  The  character  of  this  class  is 
the  more  important,  as  such  a  mode  of  insertion 
indicates  the  pulpy  fruits  which  accompany  it  to 
be  infallibly  wholesome,  and  this  holds  good, 
not  only  when  the  stamens  are  numerous,  but  in 
all  other  cases.  Thus  nbes,  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  genus,  whose  five  stamens  grow  out 
of  the  calyx,  stands  in  the  fifth  class,  a  whole¬ 
some  fruit,  among  many  poisonous  berries.  No 
traveller  in  the  most  unknown  wilderness  need 
scruple  to  eat  any  fruit  whose  stamens  are  thus 
situated  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  do 
well  to  be  cautious  of  feeding  on  any  other  parts 
of  the  plant. 

13.  Polyandria.  —  Stamens  numerous,  com¬ 
monly  more  so  than  in  the  last  class,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  receptacle,  or  base  of  the  flower, 
as  in  the  poppy,  anemone,  &c.  The  plants  of 
this  fine  and  numerous  class  are  very  distinct  in 
nature,  as  well  as  character,  from  those  of  the 
icosandria. 

14.  Didynamia.  —  Stamens  two  long  and  two 
short.  Here  proportion  comes  to  our  assistance. 
This  is  a  natural  class,  and  contains  most,  of  the 
labiate,  ringent,  or  personate  flowers,  as  the 
dead-nettle,  snap-dragon,  fox-glove,  &c. 

15.  Tetradynamia.  —  Stamens  four  long  and 
two  short.  A  very  natural  class,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  cruciform  flowers,  as  the  wall-flower, 
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stock,  radish,  mustard,  &c.  Cleome  only  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  rest. 

1G.  Monadelpliia. —  Stamens  united  by  their 
filaments,  more  or  less  extensively,  into  one  tube, 
as  the  mallow  tiibe,  in  which  such  union  is  very 
remarkable ;  and  the  geranium  family,  in  which 
it  is  less  evident. 

17.  Diadelphia - Stamens  united  into  two 

parcels,  both  sometimes  cohering  together  at  the 
base.  This  class  consists  of  papilionaceous 
flowers,  and  is  therefore  natural,  except  that 
some  such  genera,  having  distinct  stamens,  are 
excluded,  and  referred  to  the  tenth  class,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  number  solely ;  as  some  rin¬ 
gent  flowers  with  only  two  stamens  are  neces¬ 
sarily  placed,  not  in  the  fourteenth  class,  but  the 
second. 

18.  Polyadelphia.  —  Stamens  united  into  more 
than  two  parcels,  as  in  St.  Jolm’s-wort.  A  small 
class,  in  some  points  related  to  Icosandria. 

19.  Syngenesia.  —  Stamens  united  by  their 
anthers  into  a  tube,  rarely  by  their  filaments 
also;  and  the  flowers  compound.  A  very  na¬ 
tural  and  extremely  numerous  class.  Examples 
of  it  are  the  dandelion,  daisy,  sunflower,  &c. 

20.  Gynandria.  —  Stamens  united  with,  or 
growing  out  of,  the  pistil;  either  proceeding 
from  the  germeri,  as  in  aristolochia,  or  from 
the  style,  as  in  the  orchis  family.  The  passion¬ 
flower  is  wrongly  put  by  Linnams  and  others 
into  this  class,  as  its  stamens  merely  grow  cut 
of  an  elongated  receptacle  or  column  supporting 
the  germen. 

21.  Monoecia - Stamens  and  pistils  in  sepa¬ 

rate  flowers,  but  both  growing  on  the  same  plant, 
or,  as  the  name  expresses,  dwelling  in  one  house, 
as  the  oak,  hazel,  and  fir. 

22.  Dioccia.  —  Stamens  and  pistils  not  only 
in  separate  flowers,  but  those  flowers  situated  on 
twm  separate  plants,  as  in  the  willow,  hop,  yew,&c. 

Jhese  two  last  classes  are  natural  when  the 
barren  flowers  have,  besides  the  difference  in 
their  essential  organs,  a  different  structure  from 
the  fertile  ones  in  other  respects ;  but  not  so 
when  they  have  the  same  structure,  because  then 
both  organs  are  liable  to  meet  in  the  same 
flower.  In  some  plants,  as  rhodiola,  each  flower 
has  always  the  rudiments  of  the  other  organ, 
though  generally  inefficient. 

23.  Polygamia.  —  Stamens  and  pistils  separate 
in  some  flowers,  united  in  others,  either  on  the 
same  plant,  or  on  two  or  three  different  ones. 

This  class  is  natural  only  when  the  several 
flowers  have  a  different  structure,  as  those  of 
atriplex ;  but  in  this  genus  the  pistil  of  the 
united  flower  scarcely  produces  seed.  If,  with 
Linnteus,  we  admit  into  Polygamia  every  plant 
on  which  some  separated  barren  or  fertile  flow  ers 
may  be  found  among  the  united  ones,  while  all 
agree  in  general  structure,  the  class  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed,  especially  with  Indian  trees.  I  have 
therefore  proposed  that  regard  should  be  had  to 
their  general  structure,  which  removes  all  such 
inconvenience,  and  renders  the  class  much  more 
natural. 

24.  Cryptogamia.  —  Stamens  and  pistils  either 
not  well  ascertained,  or  not  to  be  numbered  with 
any  certainty,  insomuch  that  the  plants  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  of  the  foregoing  classes.  Of 
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this,  ferns,  lichens,  sea-weeds,  and  mushrooms, 
are  examples. 

Appendix — Palma,  palm-trees,  a  magnificent 
tribe  of  plants,  chiefly  tropical,  whose  flowers 
were  too  little  known,  when  Linnaeus  wrote,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  classification  ;  but  they  are 
daily  clearing  up,  and  the  palms  are  found  gene¬ 
rally  to  belong  to  the  classes  Monoecia,  Dioecia, 
or  Hemndria. 

The  orders  of  the  Linnaean  system  are,  in 
the  first  thirteen  classes,  founded  on  the  number 
of  the  styles,  or  on  that  of  the  stigmas  when  the 
styles  are  wanting,  which  occurs  in  viburnum. 
Such  orders  are  accordingly  named  — 

Monogynia,  style,  or  sessile  stigma,  1. 

Digynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  2. 

Trigynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  3. 

Tetragynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  4. 

Pentagynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  5. 

Hexagynia  (of  very  rare  occurrence),  styles, 
or  sessile  stigmas,  6. 

Ileptagynia  (still  more  unusual),  styles,  or 
sessile  stigmas,  7. 

Octagynia  (scarcely  occurs  at  all),  styles,  or 
sessile  stigmas,  8. 

Enneagyiiia  (of  which  there  is  hardly  an  in¬ 
stance),  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  9. 

Decagynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  10. 

Dodecagynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  about  12. 

Polygynia,  styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  many. 

The  two  orders  of  the  fourteenth  class,  Didy- 
namia,  both  natural,  are  characterised  by  the 
fruit,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Gymnospermia.  — Seeds  naked,  almost  uni¬ 
versally  four,  never  more. 

2.  Angiospermia.  —  Seeds  in  a  capsule,  nume¬ 
rous. 

The  two  orders  of  the  fifteenth  class,  Tetrady- 
namia,  both  very  natural,  are  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  fruit,  thus  : 

].  Siliculosa. — Fruit  a  silicula,  pouch,  or  round¬ 
ish  pod. 

2.  Siliquosa.  —  Fruit  a  si/iqua,  or  long  pod. 

The  orders  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeeth,  and 
eighteenth  classes,  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and 
Polyailelphia,  are  founded  on  the  number  of  the 
stamens,  that  is,  on  the  characters  of  the  first 
thirteen  classes. 

The  orders  of  the  great  natural  nineteenth 
class,  Syngenesia,  are  marked  by  the  united  or 
separated,  barren,  fertile,  or  abortive,  nature  of 
the  florets. 

1.  Polygamia  eequalis.  —  florets  all  perfect  or 
united,  that,  is,  each  furnished  with  perfect  sta¬ 
mens,  a  pistil,  and  one  seed. 

2.  Polygamia  svperflua.  — Florets  ol  the  disk 
with  stamens  and  pistil;  those  of  the  radius  with 
pistil  unly,  but  each,  of  both  kinds,  forming  per¬ 
fect  seed. 

3.  Polygamia  frustration. —  florets  of  the  disk 
as  in  the  last ;  those  of  the  radius  with  merely  an 
abortive  pistil,  or  with  not  even  the  rudiments  of 
any.  Sir  J.  Smith  considers  this  a  bad  order, 
and  proposes  to  abolish  it. 

4.  Polygamia,  neccssaria. —  Florets  of  the  disk 
with  stamens  only,  those  of  the  radius  with  pis¬ 
tils  only. 

5.  Polygamia segregata. — Several  flowers,  either 
simple  or  compound,  but  with  united  anthers, 
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and  with  a  proper  calyx,  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  calyx. 

Linnaius  has  a  sixth  order  in  this  class,  named 
Monogamia,  consisting  of  simple  flowers  with 
united  anthers;  but  this  has  been  suppressed 
by  Sir  J.  Smith,  because  the  union  of  the  an¬ 
thers  is  not  constant  throughout  the  species  of 
each  genus  referred  to  it,  witness  lobelia  and 
viola,  while,  on  the  contrary,  several  detached 
species  in  other  classes  have  united  anthers,  as  in 
genliana.  These  reasons,  which  show  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  anthers  of  a  simple  flower  to  be 
neither  important  in  nature,  nor  constant  as  an 
artificial  character,  are  confirmed  by  the  plants 
of  this  whole  Linnman  order  being  natural  allies 
of  others  in  the  fifth  class,  and  totally  discord¬ 
ant,  in  every  point,  from  the  compound  syngene- 
sious  flowers. 

1  he  orders  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and 
twenty-second  classes  are  distinguished  by  the 
characters  of  some  of  the  classes  themselves 
which  precede  them,  that  is,  almost  entirely  by 
the  number  of  their  stamens  ;  for  the  union  of 
the  anthers  in  some  of  them  is,  for  the  reasons 
just  given,  of  no  moment. 

The  orders  of  the  twenty-third  class,  Poly¬ 
gamia,  are,  according  to  the  beautiful  uniformity 
of  plan  which  runs  through  this  ingenious  sys¬ 
tem,  distinguished  upon  the  principles  of  the 
classes  immediately  preceding. 

1.  il [onoecia  has  flowers  with  stamens  and  pis¬ 
tils  on  the  same  plant  with  others  that  have  only 
pistils,  or  only  stamens;  or  perhaps  all  these  three 
kinds  of  blossoms  occur;  but  whatever  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  may  be,  they  are  confined  to  one 
plant. 

2.  Dioecia  has  the  two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers 
on  two  separate  plants. 

3.  Trioecia  has  them  on  three  separate  plants, 
of  which  the  fig  is  the  only  real  example,  and  in 
that  the  structure  of  the  flowers  is  alike  in  all. 

The  Orders  of  the  twenty-fourth  class,  Cryp- 
togamia,  are  professedly  natural.  They  are  four 
in  Linnaeus,  but  we  now  reckon  five. 

1.  Pi/ices. —  Ferns,  whose  fructification  is  ob¬ 
scure,  and  grows  either  on  the  back,  summit,  or 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  thence  denominated  a 
frond. 

2.  Musd. —  Mosses,  which  have  real  separate 
leaves,  and  often  a  stem  ;  a  hood -like  corolla, 
or  cah/plra,  bearing  the  style,  and  concealing 
the  capsule,  which  at  length  rises  on  a  stalk 
with  the  calyptra,  and  opens  by  a  lid. 

3.  Hepaticce.  —  Liverworts,  whose  herb  is  a 
frond,  being  leaf  and  stem  united,  and  whose 
capsules  do  not  open  with  a  lid.  Linnauis  com¬ 
prehends  this  order  under  the  following. 

4.  Alga;.  —  Flags,  whose  herb  is  likewise  a 
frond,  and  whose  seeds  are  imbedded,  either  in 
its  very  substance,  or  in  the  disk  of  some  appro¬ 
priate  receptacle. 

5.  Fungi. — Mushrooms,  destitute  of  herbage, 
bearing  their  fructification  in  a  fleshy  substance. 

Natural  System  or  Dkcandolle. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  and  other 
natural  systems,  the  names  of  the  orders  are 
taken  from  that  of  some  genus  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  typical  of  the  order;  thus  the  ranun- 
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enlace cc  are  plants  which  more  or  less  resemble 
the  ranunculus ;  or,  the  names  are  from  some 
still  more  general  character;  as  umbellifcrcc, 
plants  bearing  umbels. 

Sect.  I. — Vascular,  or  cotyledonous  plants; 
plants  the  embryo  of  which  is  furnished  with 
one  or  more  cotyledons. 

A.  E. cogence,  or  FHcotyledones. 

1.  II  ith  a  double  perigonium,  or  with  the  corolla 
and  calyx  distinct. 

a.  With  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

a.  With  hypogynous  petals,  that  is,  )ietctls  not 
adhering  to  the  caiy.v, 

1.  Ranunculace®.  20.  Hesperidi®. 

2.  Dilleniace®.  21.  Meliace®. 

3.  Chlenace®.  22.  Geraniace®. 

4.  Magnoliace®.  23.  Sarmentaceae. 

5.  Annonace®.  24.  Guttifer®. 

(7.  Malvace®.  25.  Hypericine®. 

7.  Sterculiace®.  26.  Hippocratici®. 

8.  liliace®.  27.  Malpighiace®. 

9.  EI®ocarpe®.  28.  Acerine®. 

10.  Marcgraviace®.  29.  Sapindace®. 

11.  Ochnace®.  30.  Droserace®. 

12.  Simaroubiace®.  31.  Iiesedace®. 

13.  Rutace®.  32.  Capparide®. 

14.  Caryophylle®, —  33.  Crucifer®. 

Dianthinecc.  34.  Papaverace®, — 
Alsinece.  Fumariece, 

15.  Linn®e®.  Papaveracece. 

16.  Cistine®.  35.  Nymph®ace®. 

17.  Violace®.  36.  Menisperme®. 

18.  Passiflore®.  37.  Rerberide®. 

1 9.  Camellie®. 

b.  II  ith  perigynous  petals,  that  is,  petals  in¬ 
serted  into  the  calyx. 

38.  Frangulace®,  46.  Salicari®. 

39.  Samyde®.  47.  Melastome®. 

40.  Xanthoxyle®.  48.  Myrtine®. 

41.  Juglande®.  49.  Combretace®. 

42.  Terebinthace®.  50.  Loase®. 

43.  Polygale®.  51.  Onagr®. 

44.  Leguminos®.  52.  Ficoides. 

45.  Rosace®, —  53.  Portulace®. 

Drupacece,  54.  Nopale®. 

Prockiece,  55.  Gooseberries. 

SpirceecE,  56.  Crassulace®. 

Dryadece,  57.  Saxifragi®. 

Agrimoniece,  58.  Urabellifer®. 

lloses,  59.  Araliace®. 

Pomacece. 

b.  With  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

b.  II  ith  a  perigynous  corolla,  or  one  attached 
to  the  calyx. 

GO.  Caprifolie®.  Labiatiflorcs, 

61.  Loranthie®.  Cichoriaceee. 

62.  Rubiace®, —  67.  Campanulace®. 

Cueltardacecc,  68.  Lobeliace®. 

Cinchoniacece,  69.  Cucurbitaee®. 

Coffeacecc,  70.  Gesnerie®. 

Stellalce.  71.  Vaccinie®. 

63.  Operculat®.  72.  Ericine®, — 

64.  Valeriane®.  Ericinece, 

65.  Dipsace®.  Epacridece, 

66.  Composit®, —  lihodoracece. 

Corymbiferce,  73.  Aquifoliace®. 
Cynarocephalece, 

c.  With  an  hypogynous  corolla,  or  one  not 
attached  to  the  calyx. 


74.  Myrsine®. 
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86.  Borraginc®, — 

75.  Sapote®. 

Borraginece, 

76.  Ebenace®. 

Sebestens. 

77.  Oleine®. 

87.  Solanace®. 

78.  Jasmine®. 

88.  Personat®, — 

79.  Pedaline®. 

Antirrhinece 

80.  Stryehne®. 

Bhinanthacc 

81.  Apocyne®, — 

89.  Labiat®. 

Hcmvolfiece, 

90.  Myoporine®. 

Apocynece, 

91.  Pyrenace*. 

Asclepiaclece. 

92.  Acanthace®. 

82.  Gentiane®. 

93.  Lentibulare®. 

83.  Bignoniace®. 

94.  l’rimulace®. 

84.  Polemonide®. 

95.  Globulari®. 
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85.  Convolvulace®. 

2.  With  a  simple  perigonum,  or  the  calyx  and 
corolla  united. 

96.  Plumbagine®. 

97.  Plantaginea\ 

98.  Nyctagine®. 


107.  El®agne®. 

108.  Aristolochi®. 

109.  Euphorbiace®. 

110.  Monimie®. 

111.  Urtice®, — 

Urticece, 

Piperitea:, 

Artocarpece. 

112.  Amentace®. 

113.  Conifer®. 


99.  Amaranthace®. 

100.  Chenopode®. 

101.  Polygone®. 

102.  Laurine®. 

103.  Myristice®. 

104.  Proteace®. 

105.  Thymele®. 

106.  Santalace®. 

B.  Endogenous  plants,  or  Monocotyledones. 

1 .  Phanerogamic  plants,  or  those'  in  which 
the  fructification  is  visible  and  regular. 

114.  Cycade®.  128.  Liliace®, — 

115.  Hydrocharide®. 

116.  Alismace®. 


Asparagece, 

Trilliacece, 

Asphodeliece, 

Bromeliece, 

Tulipacecc. 

129.  Colchicace®. 

130.  Commeline®. 

131.  Palms. 


117.  Pandane®. 

118.  Aroides. 

119.  Orchide®. 

1 20.  Drymyrrhize®. 

121.  Musace®. 

122.  Iride®. 

123.  H®modorhace®.  132.  Junce®. 

124.  Amaryllide®.  133.  Typhace®. 

125.  Hemerocallide®.  134.  Cyperace®. 

126.  Dioscore®.  135.  Gramme®. 

127.  Smilace®. 

2.  Cryptogamic  plants,  or  those  in  which  the 
fructification  is  concealed,  unknown,  or  irre¬ 
gular. 

136.  Equisetace®.  138.  Lycopodine®. 

137.  Marsileace®.  139.  Perns. 

Sect.  II. —  Cellular  or  Auotyledonous  vegeta¬ 
bles;  composed  of  cellular  substance,  destitute 
of  vessels,  and  the  embryo  of  which  is  without 
cotyledons. 

1.  Foliaceous;  having  leaves. 

140.  Mosses.  141.  Liver  worts. 

2.  Lea/less. 

142.  Lichens.  144.  Funguses. 

143.  Hypoxyla.  145.  Flags. 

The  following  table  exhibits  Jussieu’s  classi¬ 
fication,  as  modified  in  the  latest  edition  of  his 
work.  It  is  founded  principally  on  the  number  of 
the  cotyledons,  and  the  insertion  of  the  stamina. 

Class  I.  Acotyledonia  :  plants  without  coty¬ 
ledons. 

Families. 

Flags.  Lichens. 

Mushrooms.  Liverworts. 

Hy  poxy  lew.  Mosses. 
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Lycopodiace®.  Equisetace®. 

Ferns.  Salvinie®. 

Charace®. 

Class  II.  Monoliypogynia  :  monocotyledonous 
with  hypogynous  stamina,  that  is,  stamina  in¬ 
serted  below  the  pistil. 

Families. 

Fluviales.  Typhine®. 

Saurure®.  Cvperaceae. 

Aroides.  Gramine®. 

Piperite®. 

Class  III.  Monoperigynia :  monocotyledo¬ 
nous  plants  with  peryginous  stamina,  that  is, 
stamina  inserted  into  the  calyx  around  the 
pistil. 

Families. 

Palms.  Butome®. 

Asparagine®.  Juncagine*. 

Restiace®.  Colchice®. 

Junceas.  Liliace®. 

Commeline®.  Bromeliace®. 

Alismace®.  Asphodeli®. 

Class  IV.  Moncepigynia  :  monocotyledonous 
plants  with  epigynous  stamina. 

Families. 

Narcisse®.  Musace®. 

Iride®.  Orchide®. 

Dioscori®.  Nympheace®. 

Amomie®.  Hydrocharide®. 

H®modorace®.  Balanophori®. 

Class  V.  Epistaminia  :  dicotyledonous  apetal- 
ous  plants,  with  epigynous  stamina. 

Family. 

Aristolochi®. 

Class  VI.  Peristaminia  :  dicotyledonous  ape- 
talous  plants,  with  peryginous  stamina. 

Families. 

Osyride®.  Laurine®. 

Myrobalane®.  Polygone®. 

Eleagne®.  Begoniace®. 

Thymele®.  Atriplicea. 

Proteace®. 

Class  VII.  Hypostaminia :  dicotyledonous 
apetalous  plants,  with  hypogynous  stamina. 
Families. 

Amaranthace®.  Nyctagine®. 

Plantagine®.  Plumbagine®. 

Class  VIII.  Hypocorullia  :  dicotyledonous 
monopetalous  plants,  with  hypogynous  stamina. 
F amilies. 

Personat® . 


Primulace®. 

Utriculine®. 

Rhinanthe®. 

Orobanche®. 

Acanthace®. 

Jasmine®. 

Pedaline®. 

Verbenace®. 

Myroporine® 

Labiat®. 


Solane®. 

Borraginc®. 

Convolvulace®. 

Polemoniace®. 

Bignonie®. 

Gentiane®. 

Apocync®. 

Sapote®. 

Ardisiace®. 


Class  IX.  Pericorollia  :  dicotyledonous  mo¬ 
nopetalous  plants  with  peryginous  stamina. 
Families. 

Ebenace®.  Campanulace®. 

Klenace®.  Lobeliace®. 

Rhodorace®.  Gesneriace®. 

Epacride®.  Stylidie®. 

Ericine®.  Goodenovic®. 

Class  X.  Epicorollia,  Synantheria :  dieotyle- 
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donous,  monopetalous,  and  epigynous  plants, 
with  the  anthers  united. 

Families. 

Cichoreace®.  Calycere®. 

Cinarocephali®.  Corymbifer®. 

Class  XI.  Epicorollia,  Corysantlieria  :  dico¬ 
tyledonous,  monopetalous,  and  epigynous  plants, 
with  the  anthers  distinct. 

Families. 

Dipsace®.  Caprifoliace®. 

Valeriane®.  Loranthe®. 

Rubiace®, 

Class  XII.  Epipetalia :  plants  dicotyledo¬ 
nous,  polypetalous,  and  epigynous. 

Families. 

Araleace®.  Umbellifer®. 

Class  XIII,  Hypopetalia :  plants  dicotyle¬ 
donous,  polypetalous,  and  hypogynous. 

Families. 


Ranunculace®. 

Buttneriace®. 

Papaverace®. 

Magnoliace*. 

Fumariace®. 

Dilieniace®. 

Crucifer®. 

Ochnace®. 

Capparide®. 

Simaroube®. 

Sapinde®. 

Anoni®. 

Acerine®. 

Menisperme®. 

Hippocrate®. 

Berberidi®. 

Malpighiace®. 

Hermanni®. 

Hyperice®. 

Tiliace®. 

Guttifer®. 

Ciste®. 

Olacine®. 

Viole®. 

Aurantiace®. 

Poly  gale®. 

Ternstromie®. 

Diosme®. 

Theace®. 

Rut  ace®. 

Meliace®. 

Caryophylle®. 

Vinifer®. 

Tremandre®. 

Geraniace®. 

Linace®. 

Malvace®. 

Tamariscine®. 

Class  XIV.  Peripetalia :  plants  dicotyledo- 

nous,  polypetalous, 

and  perigynous. 

Families. 

Paronychie®. 

Melastome®. 

Portulace®. 

Lythrarie®. 

Saxifrage®. 

Rosace®. 

Cunoniace®. 

Amygdale®. 

Crassule®. 

Spireace®. 

Opuntiace®. 

Pomace®. 

Ribesie®. 

Sanguisorbe®. 

Loase®. 

Leguminos®. 

Fico'ide*. 

Terebintliace®. 

Cercode®. 

Pittospore®. 

Onagr®. 

Myrte®. 

Rhatnne®. 

Class  XV.  Dicli 

nia  :  dicotyledonous  apetal- 

ous  plants,  which 

are  diclinic,  that  is,  each 

individual  bearing  flowers  of  one  sex  only. 
Families. 

Euphorbiace®. 

Quercine®. 

Cucurbitace®. 

Salicine®. 

Passiflore®. 

Betulace®. 

Myristice®. 

Ulmace®. 

Urtice®. 

Cycade®. 

Monimie®. 

Conifer®. 

VEGETATION.  (Vegelatio,  onis,  f.  ;  from 

vegeo,  to  flourish.) 
vegetable. 

1.  The  state  of  a  living 

2.  The  increase  or  extension  of  metallic  veins 

in  the  earth  was  called  the  vegetation  of  metals 
by  the  alchemists. 

VEI 

Veil.  Sec  Calyptra. 

VEIN.  (Vena,  cr.  f.)  A  long  membrane¬ 
ous  canal,  which  continually  becomes  wider, 
does  not  pulsate,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  to  the  heart.  All  veins  originate  from 
the  extremities  of  arteries,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  from  the  capillary  vessels  which  con¬ 
nect  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  terminate  in  the 
auricles  of  the  heart;  e.  g.  the  venae  cava;  in  the 
right,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  in  the  left  au¬ 
ricle.  They  are  composed,  like  arteries,  of  three 
tunics  or  coats,  which  are  much  more  slender 
than  in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied  internally 
with  semilunar  membranes,  or  folds,  called  valves. 
Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  lungs,  into  the  right  auricle, 
from  three  sources  :  — 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings  it 
from  tlie  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superior  ex¬ 
tremities. 

2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  abdomen 
and  inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle, 
into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood  from  the  right 
and  left  subclavian  vein,  and  the  vena  azygos. 
Ihe  right  and  left  subclavian  veins  receive  the 
blood  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  in 
the  following  manner  :  —  The  veins  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  called  digitals  receive  the  blood  from  the 
digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into  — 

ihe  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and  evacu¬ 
ates  itself  into  the  external  radial. 

I  he  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the  little 
finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  its 
blood  into  the  internal  and  external  cubital 
veins.  At  the  end  of  the  fore  -arm  are  three 
veins,  called  the  great  cephalic,  the  basilic,  and 
the  median. 

I  he  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  superior 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the  blood 
from  the  external  radial. 

Ihe  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,  and 
receives  the  blood  from  the  external  and  internal 
cubital  veins,  and  some  branches  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  brachial  artery,  called  veuce  satellites. 

Ihe  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  arises  from  the  union  of  several 
branches.  These  three  veins  all  unite  above 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  form 

Ihe  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all  their 
blood,  and  is  continued  into  the  axilla,  where  it 
is  called,  — 

The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also  the 
blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior  parts  of  the  chest,  by  the  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior  thoracic  vein,  the  vena  muscularis,  and  the 
scapularis. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  cla¬ 
vicle,  where  it  is  called  the  subclavian,  which 
unites  with  the  external  and  internal  jugular 
veins,  and  the  vertebral  vein,  which  brings 
the  blood  from  the  vertebral  sinuses  ;  it  re¬ 
ceives  also  the  blood  from  the  mediastinal, 
pericardiac,  diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal 
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mammary,  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites 
with  its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena  cava  supe¬ 
rior,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cava 
descendens. 

The  blood  from  the  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  head  and  face  is  returned,  in  the 
following  manner,  into  the  external  and  internal 
jugulars,  which  terminate  in  the  sub-clavi- 
ans :  — 

The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sub¬ 
lingual,  and  occipital  veins  receive  the  blood 
from  the  parts  after  which  they  are  named  ; 
these  all  converge  to  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  form  a  trunk,  called  the  external  jugular 
vein. 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  and  membranes  of  these  parts, 
is  received  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  veins  of 
the  dura  mater,  one  of  which  empties  its  blood 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  in  basii  cranii  on 
each  side  into  the  internal  jugular,  which  de¬ 
scends  in  the  neck  by  the  carotid  arteries,  re¬ 
ceives  the  blood  from  the  thyroideal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sub- 
clavians  within  the  thorax. 

The  vena  azygos  receives  the  blood  from  the 
bronchial,  superior,  oesophageal,  vertebral,  and  in¬ 
tercostal  veins,  and  empties  it  into  the  superior 
cava. 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava  infe¬ 
rior  is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  veins,  and 
those  of  the  lower  extremities,  from  which  parts 
the  blood  is  returned  in  the  following  manner. 
The  veins  of  the  toes,  called  the  digital  veins, 
receive  the  blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and 
form  on  the  hack  of  the  foot  three  branches, 
one  on  the  great  toe,  called  the  cephalic,  an¬ 
other  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the 
vena  saphena,  and  a  third  on  the  back  of  the 
foot,  vena  dorsalis  pedis ;  and  those  on  the  sole 
of'  the  foot  evacuate  themselves  into  the  plantar 
veins. 

The  three  veins  on  rthe  upper  part  of  the  foot 
coining  together  above  the  ankle,  form  the  an¬ 
terior  tibial;  and  the  plantar  veins,  with  a  branch 
from  the  calf  of  the  leg,  called  the  sural  vein, 
form  the  posterior  tibial;  a  branch  also  ascends 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibula,  called  the  peroneal 
vein.  These  three  branches  unite  before  the 
ham  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal vein,  which 
ascends  through  the  ham,  carrying  all  the  blood 
from  the  foot:  it  then  proceeds  upon  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the 
crural  or  femoral  vein,  receives  several  muscular 
branches,  and  passes  under  Poupart’s  ligament 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  called 
the  external  iliac. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about  the 
pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  external  lire- 
morrhoidal  veins,  the  hypogastric  veins,  the  in¬ 
ternal  pudendal,  the  vena  magria  ipsitis  penis, 
and  obturatory  veins,  all  of  which  unite  in  the 
pelvis,  and  form  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  blood 
from  the  external  pudendal  veins,  and  then  unites 
with  the  internal  iliac  at  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
loins,  forming  the  common  iliac;  the  two  com¬ 
mon  iliaes  then  form  the  vena  cava  inferior,  or 
ascenclens,  which  ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the 
■I  R 
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spine,  receiving  the  blood  from  the  sacra/, 
lumbar,  emulgent,  right  spermatic  veins,  and  the 
vena  cava  hepatica  ,■  and,  having  arrived  at  the 
diaphragm,  it  passes  through  the  right  foramen, 
and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into 
which  it  evacuates  all  the  blood  from  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepatica.  This  vein  ramifies  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  brings  the  blood 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from  the  branches  of 
the  vena  portae,  a  great  vein  which  carries  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  liver.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  port®, 
about  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  in  which  it  is  situ¬ 
ated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portions.  The  abdominal  portion  is  composed 
of  the  splenic,  meseraic,  and  internal  heemorrhoidal 
veins.  These  three  venous  branches  carry  all 
the  blood  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas, 
omentum,  mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the 
small  and  large  intestines,  into  the  sinus  of  the 
vena  portse.  The  hepatic  portion  of  the  vena 
portte  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver,  divides 
into  innumerable  ramifications,  which  secrete 
the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood  passes  into 
corresponding  branches  of  the  vena  cava  hepa¬ 
tica. 

The  action  of  the  veins.  Veins  do  not  pul¬ 
sate  :  the  blood  which  they  receive  from  the 
arteries  flows  through  them  very  slowly,  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by 
the  contractility  of  their  coats,  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  from  the  arteries,  called  the  visa  tergo, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  respiration ; 
and  it  is  prevented  from  going  backwards  in 
the  vein  by  the  valves,  of  which  there  arc  a 
great  number. 

Veinless  leaf.  See  Avenius. 

Veiny  leaf.  See  Vcnosus. 

Velame'ntum  bombyci'num.  The  interior 
soft  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

Vei.no’s  vegetable  syrup.  An  old  nostrum, 
the  composition  of  which  has  been  kept  very 
secret.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  corrosive  sublimate,  rubbed  up  with  honey 
and  mucilage.  Swediaur  says,  that  it  contains 
volatile  alkali.  Dr.  Paris  received  from  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  a  formula  by  which  a  medicine,  per¬ 
fectly  analogous  to  this  syrup  in  its  sensible 
properties,  might  be  prepared,  and  the  effects  of 
which  appear,  also,  to  be  in  every  respect  simi¬ 
lar.  It  is  as  follows.  Take  of  burdock  root, 
young,  and  fresh,  sliced,  5  ij.,  dandelion  root,  3  i., 
fresh  spearmint,  senna  leaves,  coriander  seeds, 
bruised  liquorice  root  fresh,  of  each,  3  iss. ,  water, 
a  pint  and  a  half:  boil  gently  down  to  a  pint ; 
then  strain,  and  when  cold,  add  a  pound  of 
lump  sugar  :  boil  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and  add  a  small  proportion  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury. 

VE'LUM,  (urn,  i.  n.)  A  veil. 

Vei.um  pendulum  palati.  Velum.  Velum 
palatinum.  The  soft  palate.  The  soft  part  of 
the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches,  affixed  late¬ 
rally  to  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Velum  pupilltv.  See  Membrana  papillaris. 

VE'NA.  (a,  <v.  f.  ;  from  venio,  to  come: 
because  the  blood  comes  through  it.)  A  vein. 
See  Vein. 
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Vena  azygos.  See  Azygos  vena. 

V ena  medinensis.  See  Medinensis  vena. 

Vena  portae.  Vena  portarum.  The  great 
vein,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver,  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  carries  it  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  hepatic  and  abdo¬ 
minal  portion  :  the  former  is  ramified  through 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  carries  the  blood 
destined  for  the  formation  of  the  bile,  which 
is  returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
cava;  the  latter  is  composed  of  three  branches; 
viz.  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and  internal  hoe- 
morrhoidal  veins.  See  Liver. 

Venje  lacteal  The  lacteal  absorbents  were 
formerly  so  called.  See  Lacteals. 

VENvESE'CTION.  (  Veneesectio,  onus.  f.  ; 
from  vena,  a  vein,  and  sicco,  to  cut.)  The 
opening  of  a  vein.  By  modern  surgeons  this 
operation  is  performed  only  on  the  veins,  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  external  jugular. 
I  he  ancients  practised  it  on  various  veins,  with 
a  view'  to  a  more  immediate  effect  on  the 
diseased  part ;  but  this  seems  to  be  of  very 
little  consequence. 

V ene'num.  ftm,  i.  n.)  A  poison.  See 
Poison. 

VENE'REAL.  (  Venereus ;  from  Venus, 
because  it  belongs  to  acts  of  venery.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  sexual  intercourse. 

Venereal  disease.  See  Syphilis  and  Urethritis 
venerea. 

Venire  turpentine.  See  Finns  larynx. 

VENISON.  (From  venaison,  French  ; 
from  venatio,  hunting.)  The  flesh  of  the  deer 
kind,  as  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hind, 
&c.  Venison  that  is  well  fed,  and  killed  at  a 
proper  season,  is  a  very  wholesome  meat,  ten¬ 
derer  than  mutton,  and  more  easy  of  digestion. 
It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and,  like  other 
game,  is  preferred  by  connoisseurs  when  it  is 
high  ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefac¬ 
tion.  See  Cervus. 

VENO'SUS.  Veiny;  veined:  applied  by 
botanists  to  a  leaf  which  has  the  vessels,  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  branched,  subdivided, 
and  more  or  less  prominent,  forming  a  net-work 
over  either  or  both  its  surfaces  ;  as  in  Crateegus, 
Pyrolus  terminalis,  &c. 

VE'NTEli.  The  belly.  Old  writers  apply 
this  term  to  the  abdomen,  venter  infimns  ;  the 
chest,  venter  medius  ;  and  the  head,  venter • 
supremus. 

V  E'  NTR1CLE.  (  Ventriculns ;  from  ven¬ 
ter.)  A  term  applied  by  anatomists  to  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  and  heart.  See  Cerebrum, 
and  Heart. 

VENTKICO'SUS.  (From  venter,  the 
belly.)  Ventricose  :  distended  ;  bellying. 
Applied,  in  liotany;  as  to  the  cup  of  the  rose,  or 
the  under  part  of  the  blossom  of  the  foxglove. 

Vkntki'culus  tulmona'kis.  The  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart. 

Ventriculus  succentuuiatus.  That  portion 
|  of  the  duodenum  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
peritonamm  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  resemble 
I  a  second  stomach,  and  is  so  called  by  some 
writers. 

VENTRFLOQU1SM.  (  Ventriloquismus ; 
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(rom  venter,  the  belly,  and  loquor,  to  speak  : 
because  the  voice  seems  to  come  from  the 
belly.)  Gastroloquism.  The  formation  of  the 
voice  within  the  mouth  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imitate  other  voices  than  that  which  is  natural 
to  the  person,  and  so  as  not  to  he  seen  to  move 
the  lips.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  man  than  to 
imitate  the  different  sounds  he  hears :  this,  in 
fact,  lie  performs  in  many  circumstances. 
Mimics  imitate  perfectly  the  voice  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  others.  Hunters  imitate  the  different 
cties  of  the  game,  and  thus  succeed  in  decoying 
it  into  their  nets.  This  faculty  of  imitating 
the  diflerent  sounds  has  given  rise  to  the  art 
called  ventriloquism  and  gastroloquism.  The 
persons  who  exercise  this  art  are  called  ventrilo¬ 
quists,  gastroloquists,  and  engastrimythists. 

1  hey  have  no  organisation  different  from  that  of 
other  men  :  they  require  only  to  have  the 
organs  of  voice  and  speech  very  perfect,  in 
order  that  they  may  readily  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  sounds. 

The  basis  of  this  art  is  easily  understood. 

e  have  found  by  experience,  instinctively, 
that  sounds  are  changed  by  many  causes  ;  for 
example,  that  they  become  feeble,  less  distinct, 
and  that  their  expression  changes,  according  as 
they  are  more  distant  from  us  :  a  man  who  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well  wishes  to  speak  to  persons 
who  are  at  the  top  ;  but  his  voice  will  not  reach 
their  ears  until  it  has  received  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  which  depend  upon  the  distance  and  the 
form  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes. 

If  a  person  remark  these  modifications  with 
care,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  them,  he  will 
produce  acoustic  illusions,  which  would  be 
equally  deceiving  to  the  ear  as  the  observation 
of  objects  through  a  magnifying  glass  is  to  the 
eye.  The  error  will  be  complete  if  he  employ 
those  deceptions  which  are  necessary  to  distract 
the  attention. 

These  illusions  will  be  numerous  in  propor-  j 
lion  to  the  talents  of  the  performer;  but  we 
must  not  imagine  that  a  ventriloquist  produces  I 
vocal  sounds,  and  articulates,  differently  from 
other  people.  His  voice  is  formed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner ;  only  he  is  capable  of  modifying, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  the  volume,  the  ex-  j 
presston,  &c.  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
words  that  he  pronounces  without  moving  his  j 
lips,  he  takes  care  to  choose  those  into  which  no  I 
labial  consonants  enter,  otherwise  he  would  be  | 
obliged  to  move  them.  This  art  is,  in  certain  | 
respects,  for  the  ear  what  painting  is  for  the 
eye. 

VE'NUS.  Copper  was  formerly  so  called  by 
the  chemists. 

VEItA'TRIA.  («,  tr.  f. ;  so  called  because 
obtained  from  veratrum.)  Veratrine.  A  new 
vegetable  alkali,  discovered  lately  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  the  veratrum  sabadilla,  or  ceva- 
d il la,  the  veratrum.  album,  or  white  hellebore, 
and  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow-saf¬ 
fron. 

lhe  seeds  of  cevadilla,  after  being  freed 
irom  an  unctuous  and  acrid  matter  by  ether, 
were  digested  in  boiling  alkohol.  As  this  in¬ 
fusion  cooled,  a  little  wax  was  deposited  ;  and 
the  liquid  being  evaporated  to  an  extract,  re¬ 


dissolved  in  water,  and  again  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  parted  with  its  colouring  matter. 
Acetate  ol  lead  was  now  poured  into  the  solu- 
J  tion,  and  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate  fell, 
leaving  the  fluid  nearly  colourless.  The  excess 
j  of  lead  was  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  the  filtered  liquor  being  concen¬ 
trated  by  evaporation,  was  treated  with  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  again  filtered.  The  precipitate, 
boiled  in  alkohol,  gave  a  solution,  which  on 
evaporation  left  a  pulverulent  matter,  extremely 
bitter,  and  decidedly  with  alkaline  characters. 
It  w'as  at  first  yellow,  but  by  solution  in  alkohol, 
and  precipitation  by  water,  was  obtained  as  a 
fine  white  powder. 

l'he  precipitate  by  the  acetate  of  lead  gave, 
j  on  examination,  gallic  acid  ;  and  hence  it  is 
concluded,  that  the  new  alkali  existed  in  the 
seed  as  a  gallate. 

Veratria  was  found  in  the  other  plants  above 
mentioned.  It  is  white,  pulverulent,  has  no 
j  odour,  but  excites  violent  sneezing.  It  is 
j  very  acrid,  but  not  bitter.  It  produced  violent 
j  vomiting  in  very  small  doses,  and,  according  to 
J  some  experiments,  a  few  grains  may  cause  death. 
It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  dissolves  about  part,  and  becomes 
acrid  to  the  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol, 

|  and  rather  less  soluble  in  ether. 

[  lhe  London  College  of  physicians  in  the 
j  last  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  have  given  a 
J  process  for  the  preparation  of  veratria.  This 
j  substance,  taken  internally,  is  a  drastic  purgative, 

|  resembling  elaterium  in  its  operation  :  the  dose 
is  ^  ol  a  grain.  It  is  hardly  ever  used  inter- 
j  nally,  but  has  come  into  vogue  lately  as  a  topi- 
i  cal  stimulant  in  neuralgic,  rheumatic,  and  other 
|  painful  diseases.  M.  Magendie  has  used  it 
|  successfully,  and  Dr.  Turnbull  has  been  lavish 
in  his  encomiums  of  it.  It  is  applied  in  the 
J  form  of  liniment  made  with  from  six  to  twelve 
J  grains  to  an  ounce  of  alkohol,  or  in  that  of  an 
ointment  consisting  of  5ss.  of  the  veratria 
mixed  with  5 i.  of  olive  oil,  and  jy.  of  lard. 
Veratria  has  been  considered  as  identical  with 
the  alkali  of  the  colchicum,  but  this  has  lately 
been  called  in  question.  See  Colchicia  in  the 
Supplement. 

Veratrine.  See  Veratria. 

VERA'TRUM.  (urn,  i.  n.  ;  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  vere  atrum,  truly  black  :  because  the 
root  is  externally  of  that  colour.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  svs- 
tem.  Class.  Polygamia  ;  Order ,  Monad  a. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  white  hel¬ 
lebore.  See  Veratrum  album. 

Veratrum  aubum.  White  hellebore,  or  vera¬ 
trum  .  called  also,  Helleborus  albus,  and  Rile- 
borum  album. 

Veratrum — racemo  supra-decomposito,  corol- 
lis  erectis,  of  Linnatus.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid  and 
poisonous.  The  dried  root  has  no  particular 
smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous,  and  bitter  taste, 
burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  :  when  powdered, 
and  applied  to  issues  or  ulcers,  it  produces 
griping  and  purging;  if  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
it  proves  a  violent  sternutatory.  Gesner  made 
4  R  2 
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an  infusion  of  lialf  an  ounce  of  this  root  with 
two  ounces  of  water  :  of  this  he  took  two 
drachms,  which  produced  great  heat  about  the 
scapula’  and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  well  as  the 
tongue  and  throat,  followed  by  singultus,  which 
continued  till  vomiting  was  excited.  Bergius 
also  experienced  very  distressing  symptoms, 
upon  tasting  this  infusion.  The  root,  taken  in 
large  doses,  discovers  such  acrimony,  and  ope¬ 
rates  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  such  vio¬ 
lence,  that  blood  is  usually  discharged:  it  like¬ 
wise  acts  very  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  producing  great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo, 
syncope,  aphonia,  interrupted  respiration,  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  pulse,  convulsions,  spasms,  and  death. 
Upon  opening  those  who  have  died  of  the  effects 
of  this  poison,  the  stomach  discovered  marks  of 
inflammation,  with  corrosions  of  its  internal 
coat.  The  ancients  exhibited  this  active 
medicine  in  maniacal  cases,  and,  it  is  said,  with 
success.  The  experience  of  G reding  is  some¬ 
what  similar :  out  of  twenty-eight  cases,  in  which 
he  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  collected  in  the 
spring,  five  were  cured.  In  almost  every  case 
that  he  relates,  the  medicine  acted  more  or  less 
upon  all  the  excretions  ;  vomiting  and  purging 
were  very  generally  produced,  and  the  matter 
thrown  off  the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed 
with  bile ;  a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared 
on  the  face,  and  various  cutaneous  efflorescences 
upon  the  body ;  and,  in  some,  pleuritic  sym¬ 
ptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  so  as  to  require 
bleeding  ;  nor  were  the  more  alarming  affections 
of  spasms  and  convulsions  unfrequent.  Critical 
evacuations  were  also  very  evident;  many  sweat¬ 
ing  profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  considerably 
increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous  dis¬ 
charges:  the  uterine  obstructions,  of  long 
duration,  were  often  removed  by  its  use.  Ve- 
ratrum  has  likewise  been  found  useful  in 
epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  complaints  :  but 
the  diseases  in  which  its  efficacy  seems  least 
equivocal  are  those  of  the  skin,  as  itch,  and 
different  prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pe- 
diculosus,  lepra, and  other  scaly  diseases:  in  many 
of  these  it  has  been  successfully  employed  both 
internally  and  externally.  As  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant  and  irritating  medicine,  its  use  has  been 
resorted  to  in  desperate  cases  only,  and  even 
then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  in  very  small 
doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  diluted  state,  and  to 
be  gradually  increased,  according  to  the  effects, 
which  are  generally  of  an  alarming  nature. 
The  active  ingredient  of  this  plant  is  an  alkali 
lately  detected.  See  Veratria. 

Veralrum  nigrum.  See  Helleborus  niger. 

Veuatrum  sabadilla.  Indian  caustic  bar¬ 
ley.  Called  also,  Ceoadilla  Hispanorum  ;  Seva- 
tlilla ;  Sabadilla  ;  Honleum  causticum  ;  and  Cams 
intcrfector.  The  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
thus  denominated,  is  a  species  of  veralrum  : 
they  are  powerfully  caustic,  and  are  adminis¬ 
tered  with  very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge. 
They  are  also  diuretic  and  emetic.  The  dose 
to  a  child,  from  two  to  four  years  old,  is  two 
grains;  from  hence  to  eight,  five  grains;  from 
eight  to  twelve,  ten  grains.  A  new  alkali  has 
been  detected  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  See 
Veralria. 
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VERB  A'SCUM.  (  um,  i.  n. ;  quasi  bar - 
bascum,  from  its  hairy  coat.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

‘2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  yellow 
and  black  mullein. 

Verbascum  blatta'ria.  Moth  mullein. 
This  possesses  demulcent  properties,  but  is  not 
used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Verbascum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  black  mullein  :  called  also,  Candela  regia, 
Tapsus  barbatus,  Candelaria,  and  Lanaria.  The 
Verbascum  nigrum  and  Verbascum  lhapsus,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  ordered  indifferently  by  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and 
roots,  are  used  occasionally  as  mild  astringents. 
The  leaves  possess  a  roughish  taste,  and  promise 
to  be  of  service  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  debili¬ 
tated  states  of  the  intestines. 

Verbascum  tiiapsus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  mullein.  See  Verbascum  nigrum. 

VEUBE'NA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  quasi  herbena,  a 
name  of  distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred 
rites.)  Vervain.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decan- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  vervain. 
See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Verbena  fcemina.  The  hedge  mustard 
is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Erysimum  alii- 
aria. 

Verbena  officinalis.  Vervain.  The  system¬ 
atic  name  of  Verbenaca,  Peristerium,  Hierobo- 
tane,  and  Herba  sacra.  This  plant  is  destitute 
of  odour,  and  to  the  taste  manifests  but  a  slight 
degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency.  In  former 
times  the  verbena  seems  to  have  been  held 
sacred,  and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
sacrificial  rites;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  more 
than  the  natural  power  of  the  plant,  it  was  worn 
suspended  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  This 
practice,  thus  founded  on  superstition,  was, 
however,  in  process  of  time,  adopted  in  medicine ; 
and  therefore,  to  obtain  its  virtues  more  effec¬ 
tually,  the  vervain  was  directed  to  be  bruised 
before  it  was  appended  to  the  neck  ;  and  of  its 
good  effects  thus  used  for  inveterate  headaches, 
Forestus  relates  a  remarkable  instance.  In  still 
later  times  it  has  been  employed  in  the  way  of 
cataplasm,  by  which  we  are  told  the  most  severe 
and  obstinate  cases  of  cephalalgia  have  been 
cured,  for  which  we  have  the  authorities  of 
Etmuller,  Ilartman,  and  more  especially  De 
Haen.  Notwithstanding  these  testimonies  in 
favour  of  vervain,  it  has  deservedly  fallen  into 
disuse  in  Britain  ;  nor  has  the  pamphlet  of  Air. 
Morley,  written  professedly  to  recommend  its 
use  in  scrofulous  affections,  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  its  medical  character.  This  gentleman 
directed  the  root  of  vervain  to  be  tied  with  a 
yard  of  white  satin  riband  round  the  neck,  where 
it  was  to  remain  till  the  patient  recovered.  He 
also  had  recourse  to  infusions  and  ointments  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  called  in  aid  the  most  active  medicines  of 
the  Materia  Mediea. 

I  'erdigris.  See  JErugo  amis. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from 
grapes  or  apples  that  are  unfit  to  be  converted 
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into  wine  or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  from  crab- 
apples.  It  is  principally  used  in  sauces  and 
ragouts,  though  it  sometimes  forms  an  ingredient 
in  medicinal  compositions. 

VEllMICUL  A'RIS.  (From  vermis,  a 
worm.)  Vermicular;  shaped  like  or  having 
the  properties  of  a  worm :  applied  very  gene¬ 
rally  in  natural  history. 

VI/ R MI  FORM.  (  V erm  formis ;  from  ver¬ 
mis,  a  worm,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Worm¬ 
like. 

Vermiform  i-rocess.  Processus  and  Protu- 
berantia  vermiformis.  The  substance  which 
unites  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum 
like  a  ring,  forming  a  process,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  earth-worm  rolled  up. 

VE'RMIFUGE.  (  Vermifugus ;  from  vermis, 
a  worm,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.)  See  Anthel¬ 
mintic. 

Vermilion.  See  Cinnabar. 

VE'RMIS.  (is,  is.  m. ;  dvertendo:  because 
it  twists  itself  about.)  A  worm.  The  name 
generally  given  to  the  parasitical  animals  that 
infest  the  animal  body.  See  Entozoa,  and 
Invemiination. 

Vermis  cerebri.  Brain-worm.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  the  Hungarian  camp  fever. 

Vermis  mordicans.  Vermis  repens.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Vermis  terrestris.  See  Lumbricus. 

VERNA'TIO.  (From  ver,  the  spring.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  folded  or  wrapped  up,  and  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  spring.  See  Germ. 

VERO'NICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  I)i- 
andria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Speedwell. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  male 
veronica.  See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Veronica  beccabunca.  The  water-pim¬ 
pernel  and  brooklime  :  called  also,  Berula,  Bee- 
cabunga,  Anagallis  aqualica,  Laver  germanicum, 
Veronica  aquatica,  and  Cepcea.  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  is  the  Veronica  —  racemis 
lateralibus,  foliis  ovatis  plants,  caule  repente,  of 
Linnreus.  It  was  formerly  considered  of  much 
use  in  several  diseases,  and  was  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  to  wounds  and  ulcers:  but  if  it  have 
any  peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
its  antiscorbutic  virtue.  As  a  mild  refrigerant 
juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an  acrimonious 
state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indicated  by  pru¬ 
rient  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  or  in  what  has 
been  called  the  hot  scurvy.  To  derive  much 
advantage  from  it,  the  juice  ought  to  be  taken  in 
large  quantities,  or  tbe  fresh  plant  eaten  as  food. 

Veronica  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  called  in  the  phamaco- 
pceias  Veronica  mas ;  Thea  germanica:  Betonica,  j 
pauli;  Chameedrys  spuria.  Veronica — spicis  j 
lateralibus  pedunculalis  ;  foliis  oppositis ;  caule', 
procumbente,  of  Linnaeus,  is  not  unfrequent  on 
dry  barren  grounds  and  heaths,  as  that  of  j 
Hampstead,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  j 
plant  was  formerly  used  as  a  pectoral  against  j 
coughs  and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now 
justly  forgotten. 

VE'RRES.  (es,  is.  m.)  The  boar.  See 
Sus,  sernfa.  j 
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|  Vehricula'ris  tu'nica.  ( Vericularis ,  front 
J  vericulum,  a  drag-net.)  The  retina  of  the  eye. 

VERRU'CA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  l.  A  wart,  or 
j  thickening  and  induration  of  the  cuticle,  which 
|  is  raised  up  in  different  forms,  mostly  the  size 
|  of  a  lentil  or  flat  pea. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a  small  round  pro¬ 
minence  on  the  inferior  surface  of  funguses. 

VE  RllUC  A'RIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  ver¬ 
ruca,  a  wart :  because  it  was  supposed  to  de¬ 
stroy  warts.)  The  Heliotropium  europccum,  or 
turnsole. 

VERRUCO'SUS.  Warty;  applied  to  smal 
rough  tubercles  on  vegetables,  as  on  the  stem 
of  the  Euonymus  verrucosus ;  and  the  seed-vessel 
of  the  Cucurbita  verrucosa. 

VERSA'TILIS.  Versatile:  vane-like; 
turning  about  like  a  vane  or  weathercock  :  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  anthers  of  the  Geranium  Impe- 
ratoria,  &c. 

VE'RTEBRA.  (a,  <v.  f . ;  from  verlo,  to 
turn.)  The  spine  is  a  long  bony  column,  which 
extends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  is  composed  of  irregular  bones, 
which  are  called  vertebrae. 

The  spine  may  be  considered  as  being  com¬ 
posed  of  two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are 
united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins 
where  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is  united 
to  the  os  sacrum. 

The  vertebrae  which  form  the  upper  and 
longest  pyramid  are  called  true  vertebrae  ;  and 
those  which  compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the 
os  sacrum  and  coccyx,  are  termed  false  ver¬ 
tebra?,  because  they  do  not  in  every  thing  re¬ 
semble  the  others,  and  particularly  because  in 
the  adult  state,  they  become  perfectly  immove¬ 
able,  while  the  upper  ones  continue  to  be 
capable  of  motion  :  for  it  is  upon  the  bones  of 
the  spine  that  the  body  turns ;  and  their  name 
has  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  verb  verto,  to 
turn,  as  observed  above. 

The  true  vertebra;,  from  their  situations  with 
respect  to  the  neck,  hack,  and  loins,  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  —  of  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lum¬ 
bar  vertebrae.  We  will  first  consider  the  general 
structure  of  all  these,  and  then  separately  de¬ 
scribe  their  different  classes. 

In  each  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  other  bones, 
we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  pro¬ 
cesses  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  transversely  : 
convex  before,  and  concave  behind,  where  it 
makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  spine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  processes. 
The  first,  of  these  is  the  spinous  process,  which 
is  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  vertebra,  and 
gives  the  name  of  spine  to  the  whole  of  this 
bony  canal.  Two  others  are  called  transverse 
processes,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to 
the  spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  process.  The  four  others,  which  are 
called  oblique  processes,  are  much  smaller  than 
the  other  three.  There  are  two  of  these  on  the 
upper  and  two  on  the  lower  part  of  each  ver¬ 
tebra,  rising  from  near  the  basis  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes.  They  are  sometimes  called 
articular  processes,  because  they  are  articulated 
with  each  other ;  that  is,  the  two  superior  pro- 
4  It  3 
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cesses  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated  with  the 
two  inferior  processes  of  the  vertebra  above  it; 
and  they  are  called  oblique  processes,  from 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  processes 
with  which  they  are  articulated.  These  ob¬ 
lique  processes  are  articulated  to  each  other  by 
a  species  of  ginglymus,  and  each  process  is  co¬ 
vered  at  its  articulation  with  cartilage. 

There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between  its  body 
and  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  finger.  These  foramina  correspond 
with  each  other  through  all  the  vertebras,  and 
form  a  long  bony  conduit,  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 

Besides  this  great  hole,  there  are  four  notches 
on  each  side  of  every  vertebra,  between  the 
oblique  processes  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 
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broader  as  it  descends  towards  the  os  sacrum, 
where  it  becomes  thinner,  and  gradually  dis¬ 
appears.  This  external  longitudinal  ligament, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other 
shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  one 
vertebra  to  another,  throughout  the  whole  spine. 
The  internal  ligament,  the  fibres  of  which,  like 
the  external  one,  are  spread  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  is  extended  over  the  back  part  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra;,  where  they  help  to 
form  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches  from 
the  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os 
sacrum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all  the 
vertebrae  diminish  in  density  and  firmness  of 
texture,  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  size  ; 
so  that  the  lower  vertebra;,  though  larger,  are 


Two  of  these  notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  |  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as  those  above  them, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone.  Each  of  the  j  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  structure,  the 


inferior  notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it,  forms  a 
foramen  ;  whilst  the  superior  notches  do  the 
same  with  the  inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  These  four  foramina  form  passages 
for  blood-vessels,  and  for  the  nerves  that  pass 
out  of  the  spine. 

The  vertebra;  are  united  together  by  means  of 
a  substance,  compressible  like  cork,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  partition  between  the  several  vertebras. 
This  intervertebral  substance  seems,  in  the  foetus, 
to  approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of  ligament : 
in  the  adult  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  car¬ 
tilage.  When  cut  horizontally,  it  appears  to 
consist  of  concentrical  curved  fibres:  externally 
it  is  firmest  and  hardest;  internally  it  becomes 
thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  centre, 
we  find  it  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  substance, 
which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  spine. 

Genga,  an  Italian  anatomist,  long  ago  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
these  intervertebral  cartilages  (as  they  are 
usually  called),  in  advanced  life,  occasions  the 
decrease  in  stature,  and  the  stooping  forwards, 
which  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  old  people. 
The  cartilages  then  become  shrivelled,  and  con¬ 
sequently  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their  elasticity. 
But,  besides  this  gradual  effect  of  old  age,  these 
cartilages  are  subject  to  a  temporary  diminution, 
from  the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  erect  posture  ; 
so  that  people  who  have  been  long  standing,  or 
who  have  carried  a  considerable  weight,  are 
found  to  be  shorter  than  when  they  have  been 
long  in  bed.  Hence  we  arc  taller  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  than  at  night.  This  fact,  though  seemingly 
obvious,  was  not  ascertained  till  ot  late  years. 
The  difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  age 
and  size  of  the  subject :  in  tall,  young  people,  it 
will  be  nearly  an  inch  ;  but  in  older,  or  shorter 
persons,  it  will  be  less  considerable. 

Besides  the  connection  of  the  several  verte¬ 
bra:,  by  means  of  these  cartilages,  there  are 
likewise  many  strong  ligaments,  which  unite 
the  bones  of  the  spine  to  each  other.  Some  ot 
these  ligaments  are  external,  and  others  internal. 
Among  the  external  ligaments,  we  observe  one 
which  is  common  to  all  the  vertebra;,  extending, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  lore  part  ot 
the  body,  or  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
over  all  the  other  vertebrae,  and  becoming 


size  of  the  vertebrae  is  increased  without  adding 
to  their  weight ;  and  this  is  an  object  of  no 
little  importance  in  a  part  of  the  body,  which, 
besides  flexibility  and  suppleness,  seems  to 
require  lightness  as  one  of  its  essential  pro¬ 
perties. 

In  the  foetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth, 
each  vertebra  is  found  to  be  composed  of  three 
bony  pieces,  connected  by  cartilages  which 
afterwards  ossify.  One  of  these  pieces  is  the 
body  of  the  bone  ;  the  other  two  are  the  posterior 
and  lateral  portions,  which  form  the  foramen  for 
the  medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  transverse 
processes  beginning  to  be  formed,  but  the  spinous 
processes  are  totally  wanting. 

The  cervical  vertebra:  are  seven  in  number  ; 
their  bodies  are  smaller,  and  of  a  firmer  texture, 
than  the  other  bones  of  the  spine.  The  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  these  vertebra:  are  short,  and 
forked  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles ;  and,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  these  processes,  there  is  a 
foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery 
and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of  each  of  these 
vertebra  is  likewise  shorter  than  the  other  ver¬ 
tebra1,  and  forked  at  its  extremity ;  by  which 
means  it  allows  a  more  convenient  insertion  to 
the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Their  oblique  pro¬ 
cesses  are  more  deserving  of  that  name  than 
either  those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra:. 
The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are  slightly 
concave,  and  the  lowermost  slightly  convex. 
This  may  suffice  for  a  general  description  of 
1  these  vertebra  ;  but  the  first,  second,  and  seventh 
i  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  more  particularly.  The 
first,  which  is  called  atlas ,  from  its  supporting 
the  head,  differs  from  all  the  other  vertebra-  of 
the  spine.  It  forms  a  kind  of  bony  ring,  which 
may  be  divided  into  its  anterior  and  posterior 
arches,  and  its  lateral  portions.  Of  these,  the 
anterior  arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest :  at  the 
middle  of  its  convex  fore-part  we  observe  a 
small  tubercle,  which  is  here  what  the  body  is 
in  the  other  vertebra.  To  this  tubercle  a  liga¬ 
ment  is  attached,  which  helps  to  strengthen  the 
articulation  of  the  spine  with  the  os  oecipitis. 
The  back  part  of  this  anterior  portion  is  con¬ 
cave,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  verte¬ 
bra.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  vertebra,  or, 
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more  properly  speaking,  the  posterior  arch,  is 
larger  than  the  anterior  one.  Instead  of  a 
spinous  process,  we  observe  a  rising,  or  tubercle, 
larger  than  that  which  we  have  just  now  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  fore-part  of  the  bone.  The 
lateral  portions  of  the  vertebra  project,  so  as 
to  form  what  are  called  the  transverse  processes, 
one  on  each  side,  which  are  longer  and  larger 
than  the  transverse  processes  of  the  other  verte¬ 
bras.  They  terminate  in  a  roundish  tubercle, 
the  end  of  which  has  a  slight  bend  downwards. 
Like  the  other  transverse  processes,  they  are 
perforated  at  their  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the 
cervical  artery.  But,  besides  these  transverse 
processes,  we  observe,  both  on  the  superior  and 
inferior  surface  of  these  lateral  portions  of  the 
lirst  vertebra,  an  articulating  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage,  answering  to  the  oblique  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  other  vertebras.  The  uppermost 
of  these  are  oblong,  and  slightly  concave,  and 
their  external  edges  rise  somewhat  higher  than 
their  internal  brims.  They  receive  the  condy¬ 
loid  processes  of  the  os  occipitis,  with  which 
they  are  articulated  by  a  species  of  ginglymus. 
The  lowermost  articulating  surfaces,  or  the 
inferior  oblique  processes,  as  they  are  called, 
are  large,  concave,  and  circular,  and  are  formed 
for  receiving  the  superior  oblique  processes  of 
the  second  vertebra ;  so  that  the  atlas  differs 
from  the  rest  of  the  cervical  vertebra:  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  bones,  with  which  it  is  articulated 
both  above  and  below.  In  the  foetus  we  find 
this  vertebra  composed  of  five,  instead  of  three 
pieces,  as  in  the  other  vertebrae.  One  of  these 
is  the  anterior  arch  ;  the  other  four  are  the 
posterior  arch  and  the  sides,  each  of  the  latter 
being  composed  of  two  pieces.  The  trans¬ 
verse  process,  on  each  side,  remains  long  in  a 
state  of  epiphysis  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  dentata,  from 
the  process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  which 
has  been,  though  perhaps  improperly,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  tooth.  This  process,  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  vertebra,  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flattened,  however, 
behind  and  before.  Anteriorly  it  has  a  convex, 
smooth,  articulating  surface,  where  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  de¬ 
scription  of  that  vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  articulation  that  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
head  is  performed  ;  the  articulation  of  the  os 
occipitis  with  the  superior  oblique  processes  of 
the  first  vertebra,  allowing  only  a  certain  degree 
of  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  when 
we  turn  the  face  either  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
atlas  moves  upon  this  odontoid  process  of  the 
second  vertebra.  But  as  the  face  cannot  turn 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is,  to  the  shoulder, 
upon  this  vertebra  alone,  without  being  liable 
to  injure  the  medulla  spinalis,  we  find  that  all 
the  cervical  vertebra:  concur  in  this  rotatory 
motion,  when  it  is  in  any  considerable  degree ; 
and  indeed  we  see  many  strong  ligamentous 
fibres  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  odontoid  pro¬ 
cess,  and  passing  over  the  first  vertebra,  to  the 
os  occipitis,  which  not  only  strengthen  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  these  bones  with  each  other,  but 
serve  to  regulate  and  limit  their  motion.  It  is 
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on  this  account  that  the  name  of  moderators  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  these  ligaments.  The 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  dentata  are 
short,  inclined  downwards,  and  forked  at  their 
extremities.  Its  spinous  process  is  short  and 
thick.  Its  superior  oblique  processes  are  slightly 
convex,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  articu¬ 
lating  surfaces  of  the  first  vertebra,  by  which 
mechanism  the  motion  of  that  bone  upon  this 
second  vertebra  is  performed  with  greater  safety. 
Its  inferior  oblique  processes  have  nothing  sin¬ 
gular  in  their  structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs  from 
the  rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spinous  process 
of  a  greater  length,  so  that,  upon  this  account, 
it  has  been  sometimes  called  vertebra  prominens. 

The  dorsal  vertebra,  which  are  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  of  a  middle  size,  between  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  vertebra: ;  the  upper  ones  gradually 
losing  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  neck, 
and  the  lower  ones  coming  nearer  to  those  of 
the  loins.  The  bodies  of  these  vertebra  are 
more  flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex  be¬ 
fore,  and  more  concave  behind,  than  the  other 
bones  of  the  spine.  Their  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  are  horizontal.  At  their  sides  we  ob¬ 
serve  two  depressions,  one  at  their  upper,  and 
the  other  at  their  lower  edge,  which,  united 
with  similar  depressions  in  the  vertebra  above 
and  below,  form  articulating  surfaces,  covered 
with  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  received.  These  depressions,  however,  are 
not  exactly  alike  in  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  for 
we  find  the  head  of  the  first  rib  articulated  solely 
with  the  first  of  these  vertebra,  which  has  there¬ 
fore  the  whole  of  the  superior  articulating  sur¬ 
face  within  itself,  independently  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a  similarity 
in  this  respect  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra,  with  which  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs  are  articulated  separately.  Their 
spinous  processes  are  long,  flattened  at  the  sides, 
divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part  into  two 
surfaces  by  a  middle  ridge,  which  is  received 
by  a  small  groove  in  the  inner  part  of  the  spi¬ 
nous  process  immediately  above  it,  and  connected 
to  it  by  a  ligament.  These  spinous  processes 
are  terminated  by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle, 
which  slopes  considerably  downwards,  except  in 
the  three  lowermost  vertebra:,  where  they  are 
shorter  and  more  erect.  Their  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  are  of  considerable  length  and  thickness, 
and  are  turned  obliquely  backwards.  Anteriorly 
they  have  an  articulating  surface,  for  receiving 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebra:,  to  which  the 
ribs  are  articulated  by  their  heads  only.  In 
the  last  of  these  vertebra!  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  are  very  short  and  thick,  because  other¬ 
wise  they  would  be  apt  to  strike  against  the 
lowermost  ribs,  when  we  bend  the  body  to  either 
side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra,  the  lowest  of  the  true 
vertebras,  are  five  in  number.  They  are  larger 
than  the  dorsal  vertebras.  Their  bodies  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prominent,  and  nearly  of  a  circular  form 
at  their  fore  part ;  posteriorly  they  are  concave. 
Their  intermediate  cartilages  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  especially  anteriorly,  by  which  means 
4  R  4 
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the  curvature  of  the  spine  forwards,  towards  the 
abdomen,  in  this  part,  is  greatly  assisted.  Their 
spinous  processes  are  short  and  thick,  of  con¬ 
siderable  breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes  are 
of  considerable  thickness  :  the  superior  ones  are 
concave,  and  turned  inwards;  the  inferior  ones 
convex,  and  turned  outwards.  Their  transverse 
processes  are  thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first 
and  last  vertebrae,  where  they  are  much  shorter, 
that  the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might  not 
be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of  all  these 
vertebrae  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the  fore  part 
of  the  body  of  each  is  somewhat  thicker  than  its 
hind  part;  but  this  is  more  particularly  observ¬ 
able  in  the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  os  sacrum.  Many  anatomists 
describe  the  os  sacrum  and  the  os  coccygis  when 
considering  the  bones  of  the  spine,  whilst  others 
regard  them  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the 
pelvis.  These  bones  the  reader  may  consult. 
It  now  remains  to  notice  the  uses,  of  the  spine. 
We  find  the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this  bony 
canal,  secure  from  external  injury.  It  defends 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  forms  a 
pillar  which  supports  the  head,  and  gives  a  ge¬ 
neral  firmness  to  the  whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  as 
they  descend ;  and  to  fit  it  for  a  variety  of  mo¬ 
tion,  it  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints, 
with  an  intermediate  elastic  substance,  so  that 
to  great  firmness  there  is  added  a  perfect  flexi¬ 
bility. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  lower¬ 
most  and  largest  vertebrae  are  not  so  heavy  in 
proportion  as  those  above  them  ;  their  bodies 
being  more  spongy  excepting  at  their  circum¬ 
ference,  where  they  are  more  immediately  ex¬ 
posed  to  pressure ;  so  that  nature  seems  every 
where  endeavouring  to  relieve  us  of  an  unneces¬ 
sary  weight  of  bone.  But  behind,  where  the 
spinal  marrow  is  more  exposed  to  injury,  we 
find  the  processes  composed  of  very  hard  bone; 
and  the  spinous  processes  are  in  general  placed 
over  each  other  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  a 
pointed  instrument  cannot  easily  get  between 
them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where  they  are 
almost  perpendicular,  and  leave  a  greater  space 
between  them.  Hence,  in  some  countries,  it  is 
usual  to  kill  cattle  by  thrusting  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment  between  the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  atlas  and  the  second  vertebra.  Besides 
these  uses  of  the  vertebral  in  defending  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  in  articulating  the  several  vertebra;, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  oblique  processes,  we 
shall  find  that  they  all  serve  to  form  a  greater 
surface  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to 
enable  the  latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the 
trunk,  by  affording  them  a  lever  of  considerable 
length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  projecting  some¬ 
what  forward,  to  support  the  head,  which,  with¬ 
out  this  assistance,  would  require  a  greater 
number  of  muscles.  Through  the  whole  length 
of  the  thorax  it  is  carried  in  a  curved  direction 
backwards,  and  thus  adds  considerably  to  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  consequently  affords 
more  room  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood- 
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vessels.  In  the  loins,  the  spine  again  projects 
forwards,  in  a  direction  with  the  centre  of 
gravity,  by  which  means  the  body  is  easily  kept 
in  an  erect  posture;  for  otherwise  we  should 
be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  But,  at  its  inferior 
part,  it  again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps  to 
form  a  cavity  called  the  pelvis,  in  which  the 
urinary  bladder,  intestinum  rectum,  and  other 
viscera  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so 
great  a  number  of  bones,  and  constructed  for 
such  a  variety  of  motion,  as  the  spine  is,  lux¬ 
ation  is  more  to  be  expected  than  fracture;  and 
this  is  very  wisely  guarded  against  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be 
j  found  in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  and  other  means  of  connection,  which 
we  have  described  as  uniting  them  together. 

VE'RTEBRAL.  Vertebralis.  Appertaining 
to  the  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  spine. 

Vertebral  artery.  Arteria  vertebralis.  A 
branch  of  the  subclavian,  proceeding  through 
the  vertebra;  to  within  the  cranium,  where,  with 
its  fellow,  it  forms  the  basillary  artery,  the  in¬ 
ternal  auditory,  and  the  posterior  artery  of  the 
dura  mater. 

Vertebral  sinuses.  See  Sinuses  vertebral. 

VE'RTEX.  (ex,  ids.  m.  ;  from  verto.)  The 
crown  of  the  head.  The  os  verticis  is  the  parietal 
bone. 

VE'RTICAL.  Verticalis.  Perpendicular: 
applied  to  leaves  which  have  both  sides  at  right 
j  angles  with  the  horizon  ;  as  in  Lactuca  scariola. 

Verticalia  ossa.  See  Parietal  bone. 

VERTICI'LLUS.  A  whorl.  The  botanical 
j  name  of  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a  sort  of  ring. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  the  vesture, 

!  and  distance  of  the  verticillus,  it  is  called, 

1.  Pedunculatus ;  as  in  Melissa  officinalis. 

2.  Sessilis,  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

3.  Dimidiatus,  going  half  round  ;  as  in  Bal- 
lota  disticha. 

4.  Nudus,  without  floral  or  other  leaf ;  as  in 
Salvia  verticellata. 

5.  Bracteatus,  in  Ballota  nigra. 

(>.  Distorts,  in  Salvia  indica. 

7.  Confertus,  when  crowded  together. 

Verticis  os.  See  Parietal  bone. 

VERTFGO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  verto,  d  ver- 
tendo.)  Giddiness  or  swimming  of  the  head. 
This  carries  its  own  meaning,  but  there  are 
some  varieties  of  it.  It  is,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  a  dizziness,  with  a  fear  of  falling,  and 
more  or  less  of  mental  confusion.  Objects  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  moving  horizontally  or  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  not  unfrequently  the  person  thinks  he 
is  also  moving.  In  many  cases,  the  person  hears 
whispering  sounds,  ringing  of  bells,  or  sounds 
like  the  beating  of  drums.  This  affection  takes 
place  whether  the  person  be  in  the  dark  or  light, 
whether  the  eyes  be  closed  or  open.  In  some 
cases  the  representations  of  objects  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  rapid,  and  in  others  far  less  so;  and 
as  the  affection  advances  the  representations  are 
confused,  indistinct,  and  more  rapid  in  sucees- 
j  sion,  often  conjoined  with  a  sense  of  dimness  or 
darkness,  forming  the  scotodinus  of  Hippocrates 
i  and  the  Greek  writers. 
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The  predisposing  causes  of  this  affection  are 
such  as  produce  debility  or  exhaustion  of  the  I 
nervous  power;  and  the  exciting  causes  are,  | 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  uni-  ! 
fortuity  with  which  the  nervous  power  is  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  whole  of  its  channels,  and  from  ) 
one  fibre  to  another.  Hence  they  are  the  most  j 
subject  to  vertiginous  affections  whose  nervous  | 
systems  are  constitutionally  weak,  or  have  be-  [ 
come  so  by  disease  or  accident :  dyspeptic  per-  j 
sons  are  peculiarly  subject  to  them  ;  as  are  those  I 
who  are  faint  from  sudden  and  violent  evacu-  j 
ations,  want  of  food,  or  a  long  course  of  labour  : 
indul  gence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and 
sexual  intercourse  produce  vertigo  in  the  same  j 
way  ;  and  hence  also  it  is  so  frequently  symp- 
tomatic  of  fevers,  inflammations,  and  many  other  ! 
diseases. 

In  attempting  the  removal  of  vertiginous  [ 
states,  the  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  re-  I 
moval  of  determination  or  congestion  of  blood  { 
to  the  head ;  the  clearing  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  done,  ammoniated  and  camphor- 
a  ted  remedies  will  generally  allay  the  nervous  j 
agitation  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proceeds 
from  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  hremorrhage,  or 
the  like  debilitating  causes,  food  and  stimulants 
are  the  immediate  restoratives. 

Vervain.  See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Vervain,  female.  See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

VESA'NIiE.  (The  plural  of  vesania,  mad¬ 
ness.)  The  fourth  order  in  the  Class  Neuroses 
of  Cullen’s  nosological  arrangement ;  compre¬ 
hending  diseases  in  which  the  judgment  is  im¬ 
paired,  without  either  coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESI'CA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  a  diminutive  of  vas, 
a  vessel.)  A  bladder. 

Vesica  fellis.  The  gall-bladder.  See  Gall¬ 
bladder. 

Vesica  natato’ria.  The  air  bladder  of 
fishes.  A  pneumatic  apparatus  situated  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  spine,  which,  by  its  con¬ 
traction  or  dilatation,  renders  the  animal  speci¬ 
fically  heavier  or  lighter,  and  enables  it  to  rise 
or  sink  in  the  water.  It  exists  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fishes,  but  not  in  all.  According  to  M. 
Biot  and  others,  fish  that  inhabit  the  deep  waters 
have  their  air  bladders  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  which  the  former  greatly 
preponderates;  while  fish  which  swim  nearer 
the  surface  have  their  air  bladders  filled  chiefly 
or  entirely  with  nitrogen. 

Vesica  urinaria.  The  urinary  bladder.  See 
Urinary  bladder. 

VESICATO'RI  US.  (From  vesica,  a  blad¬ 
der  :  because  it  raises  a  bladder.)  Having  the 
property  when  applied  to  the  skin  of  raising  a 
bladder,  by  causing  a  fluid  to  collect  between 
the  cuticle  and  cutis.  Various  substances  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect  on  the  skin  :  but  the  powder  of 
the  canlharis,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what  operates 
with  most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now 
invariably  made  use  of  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established  with 
regard  to  the  living  system,  that  where  a  mor¬ 
bid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be  removed  by 
inducing  an  action  of  a  different  kind  in  the 
same  or  a  neighbouring  part.  On  this  principle 
is  explained  the  utility  of  blisters  in  local  in- 
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flammntion  and  spasmodic  action,  and  it  regu¬ 
lates  their  application  in  pneumonia,  gastritis, 
hepatitis,  phrenitis,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic, 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  ;  dis¬ 
eases  in  which  they  are  employed  with  the  most 
marked  advantage.  A  similar  principle  exists 
w  ith  respect  to  pain ;  exciting  one  pain  often 
relieves  another.  Hence  blisters  often  give 
relief  in  toothache,  and  some  other  painful  af- 
fections.  Eastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation, 
communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system* 
and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation.  Hence, 
in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid 
kind,  though  in  such  cases  they  are  used  with 
still  more  advantage  to  obviate  or  remove  local 
inflammation. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  discharge 
from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
puncture  in  the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  fluid; 
but  w'hen  the  case  requires  keeping  up  a  secre¬ 
tion  of  pus,  the  surgeon  must  remove  the  whole 
of  the  detached  cuticle  with  a  pair  of  scissars,  and 
j  dress  the  excoriated  surface  in  a  particular 
j  manner.  Practitioners  used  formerly  to  mix 
powder  of  cantharides  with  an  ointment,  and 
dress  the  part  with  this  composition.  But  such 
a  dressing  not  unfrequently  occasioned  very 
painful  affections  of  the  bladder,  a  scalding 
sensation  in  making  of  w’ater,  and  very  afflicting 
j  stranguries.  The  treatment  of  such  complaints 
J  consists  in  removing  every  particle  of  the  fly 
from  the  blistered  part,  and  making  the  patient 
j  drink  abundantly  of  mucilaginous  drinks.  Ac- 
,  cording  to  some  practitioners,  camphor  has  a 
j  specific  effect  in  removing  this  kind  of  strangury  • 

;  but  it  has  failed  in  the  hands  of  others. 

;  These  objections  to  the  employment  of  salves 
containing  the  lytta,  for  dressing  blistered  sur- 
[  faces,  led  to  the  use  of  mezereon,  euphorbium, 
and  other  irritating  substances,  which,  when  incor- 
I  porated  with  ointment,  form  very  proper  com¬ 
positions  for  keeping  blisters  open,  which  they 
i  do  without  the  inconvenience  of  irritatino-  the 
j  bladder,  like  the  blistering  fly.  The  favourite 
j  application,  however,  for  keeping  open  blisters, 
is  the  savlne  cerate,  which  was  brought  into 
[  notice  by  Mr.  Crowther,  in  his  book  on  white 
swellings.  (See  Ceratum  sabineu.)  On  the  use 
j  of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the  cu¬ 
ticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  removed,  says  Mr. 
j  Crowther,  it  should  be  observed  that  experience 
lias  proved  the  advantage  of  using  the  application 
lowered  by  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  unguentum 
cerw.  An  attention  to  this  direction  will  pro¬ 
duce  less  irritation  and  more  discharge  than  if 
the  savine  cerate  were  used  in  its  full  strength. 
Mr.  Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found^fol 
menting  the  part  with  flannel,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  a  more  easy  and  preferable  way  of 
keeping  the  blistered  surface  clean,  and  fit  for 
the  impression  of  the  ointment,  than  scraping 
the  part,  as  has  been  directed  by  others.  An 
occasional  dressing  of  unguentum  resinre  flavte, 
he  has  found  a  very  useful  application  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  sore  free  from  an  appearance  of 
slough,  or  rather  dense  lymph,  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  so  firm  in  its  texture  as  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  probe,  with  as  much  readiness  as 
the  cuticle  is  detached  alter  blistering.  As  the 
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discharge  diminishes,  the  strength  of  the  savine 
dressing  should  be  proportionably  increased. 
The  ceratutn  sabinas  must  be  used  in  a  stronger 
or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  produced  on  the  patient’s  skin. 

VE'SICLE.  ( Vesicula ,  re.  f.  ;  a  diminutive 
of  vesica,  a  bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the  cu¬ 
ticle  or  bladder-like  tumour  in  any  part,  con¬ 
taining  a  transparent  watery  fluid. 

Vesicula  fellis.  The  gall-bladder. 

Vesicul/e  divje  Barbara.  The  confluent 
small-pox. 

Vesicul.®  gingiva  rum.  The  thrush. 

VrsicuLiE  graafian.®.  Graafian  vesicles. 
The  vesicles  contained  in  the  ovarium,  named 
after  De  Graaf.  See  Ovarium. 

VesiculjE  nabothi.  Vesicles  of  Naboth. 
The  follicles  in  the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Vesicul.®  ruLMONALEs.  The  air-cells  of  the 
lungs.  See  Pulmo. 

Vesicul.®  seminales.  Two  membraneous 
receptacles,  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder,  above  its  neck.  The  excretory  ducts 
are  called  ejaculatory  ducts.  They  proceed  to 
the  urethra,  into  which  they  open  by  a  peculiar 
office  at  the  top  ssf  the  verumontanum.  They 
have  vessels  and  nerves  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  are  well  supplied  with  absorbent 
vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  loins.  The  use  of  the  vesicula;  semi¬ 
nales  is  to  receive  the  semen  brought  into  them 
by  the  vasa  deferentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  in¬ 
spissate,  and  to  excern  it  sub  coitu  into  the 
urethra,  from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the 
vagina  uteri. 

Vesicular  fever.  See  Pemphigus. 

VE'SPA.  (a,  (c.  f. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  insects,  of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  The 
wasp. 

Vespa  chabro.  The  hornet.  The  sting  of 
this  insect  is  very  severe,  and  the  effect  best 
allayed  by  dilute  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Vespa  vulgaris.  The  common  wasp,  the 
sting  of  which  produces  much  irritation.  The 
best  application  is  diluted  ammonia,  alone  or 
with  oil. 

VESTI'BULUM.  (w,  i.  n.)  A  cavity 
of  the  internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canals.  See  Auris. 

Vetonica  conli.  See  Betonica. 

VEXI'LLUM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  a  banner  or 
standard.)  The  standard,  or  large  uppermost 
petal  at  the  back  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

VI' A.  (a,  ce.  f.)  A  way  or  passage.  Used 
in  anatomy.  See  Primes  vice. 

Viability.  The  state  ol  a  child  which  is 
viable.  See  Viable. 

VIA  BLE.  A  term  adopted  from  the  French, 
and  applied  to  a  new-born  child,  to  express  its 
capability  of  sustaining  extrauterine  and  inde¬ 
pendent  life.  If  a  foetus  be  properly  organised 
and  sufficiently  developed  to  live,  it  is  said  to 
be  viable. 

Vl'BEX.  (ex,  ids. ;  plu.  Vibic.es.)  A  large 
purple  spot  which  appears  under  the  skin  in 
certain  malignant  fevers. 

VIB RI'SSAi.  (re,  arum,  f.)  The  hairs 
growing  inside  the  nostrils.  See  Capillus. 

VI  BUTIN  UM.  (urn,  i.  n. ;  from  vieo,  to 
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bind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria Order,  Trigynia. 

Viburnum  lantana.  Liburnum.  The  pliant 
mealy  tree.  The  berries  are_  considered  as  as¬ 
tringent. 

VICHY.  A  small  town  in  the  department 
of  Allier,  in  France,  where  there  are  seven 
mineral  springs,  known  by  the  names  of  source 
de  grande  Grille,  das  Pains,  tie  l' Hopital,  le  petit 
Puits,  or  source  Charnel,  les  Celestins,  les  Aca¬ 
cias,  or  source  Ues  Galeux,  and  the  source  Lucas. 

Most  of  the  springs  are  thermal.  These 
waters  contain  variable  proportions  of  carbonic 
acid,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  subcarbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  soda,  silica,  and  a  green  vegeto-animal  matter, 
which  abounds  particularly  in  the  source  de 
l' Hopital.  These  waters  are  both  taken  inter¬ 
nally  and  used  as  a  bath.  They  are  particularly 
recommended  in  chronic  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  rheumatism,  and  gout. 

'N  l'CIA.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  an  old  Latin  name, 
derived  by  some  etymologists  from  vincio,  to 
bind  together ;  as  the  various  species  of  this 
genus  twine,  with  their  tendrils,  round  other 
plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Or¬ 
der,  Decandria. 

Vicia  fa ba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bean  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Beans  are  very 
wholesome  and  nutritious  to  those  whose  sto¬ 
machs  are  strong,  and  accustomed  to  the  coarser 
modes  of  living.  In  delicate  stomachs  they 
produce  flatulency,  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  &c., 
especially  when  old. 

Victorialis  longa.  See  Allium. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Continued 
wakefulness.  This,  when  attended  by  anxiety, 
pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  and  diminution 
of  strength,  is  by  Sauvages  and  Sagar  considered 
as  a  genus  of  disease,  and  is  called  Agrypnia. 

VILLO'SUS.  Villous,  shaggy;  applied, 
in  Anatomy,  to  a  velvet-like  arrangement  of 
fibres  or  vessels,  as  the  villous  coat  of  the  in¬ 
testines  ;  and,  in  Botany,  to  stems,  as  that  of 
Cineraria  integrifolia,  and  to  other  parts  of  plants; 
as  the  receptacle  of  the  Artemisia  absinthium. 

VI'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m.)  A  species  of  hairy 
pubescence  of  plants,  consisting  of  soft,  slender, 
upright,  short,  scarcely  conspicuous,  and  for 
the  most  part  white  hair-like  filaments. 

Vl'MEN.  (en,  inis.  n.  ;  from  vieo,  to  bind.) 
A  slender  and  flexible  twig. 

VI  NCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind:  because 
of  its  usefulness  in  making  bands.)  The  name 
of  _a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Vinca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lesser  periwinkle.  Vinca  pervinca.  Clematis 
daphnoides  major.  It  possesses  hitter  and  as¬ 
tringent  virtues,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
stopping  nasal  luemorrhages  when  bruised  and 
put  into  the  nose.  Boiled,  it  forms  a  useful 
astringent  gargle  in  common  sore  throat,  and  it 
is  given  by  some  in  phthisical  complaints. 

Vinca  pervinca.  See  Vinca  minor. 

Vinceto'xicum.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from  vinco.  to 
overcome,  and  toxic  am,  poison  ;  so  named  from 
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its  supposed  virtue  of  resisting  and  expelling 
poison. )  See  Asclepias  vincetoxicum. 

Vine.  See  Vilis. 

Vine,  tt'hite.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vine,  wild.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vinegar.  See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  aromatic.  See  Acetum  aromaticum. 

Vinegar,  distilled.  See  Acetum. 

Vinegar  of  squills.  See  Acetum  scillce. 

Vinegar,  radical.  See  Acetum  radicale. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.  See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  thieves'.  See  Acetum  prophylacti- 
cum. 

Vinum.  See  lVine. 

Vinum  aloes.  Wine  of  aloes.  Formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  'Tinctura  hierce,  and 
Tinctura  sacra.  Take  of  extract  of  aloe,  two 
ounces ;  canella-bark,  four  drachms  ;  sherry 
wine,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
occasionally  shaking  the  mixture,  and  after¬ 
wards  strain.  A  stomachic  purgative,  calculated 
for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic,  who  are  not 
troubled  with  the  piles.  The  dose  is  from  a 
half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Vinum  antimonii  potassio-tartratis.  The 
antimonial  wine  is  so  named  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1836.  See  Antimonii  tar- 
tarizati  liquor. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarizati.  See  Antimo- 
nium  tartarizatum. 

Vinum  co'lchici.  Wine  of  colchicum.  Take 
of  the  cormus  of  colchicum,  dried  and  sliced, 
eight  ounces;  sherry  wine,  two  pints.  Mace¬ 
rate  for  fourteen  days,  shaking  occasionally,  and 
strain.  For  its  virtues,  see  Colchicum. 

Vinum  ferri.  Wine  of  iron  ;  formerly  called 
Vinum  chalybeatum.  Take  of  iron  filings,  two 
ounces  ;  wine,  two  pints :  mix,  and  set  the 
mixture  by  for  a  month,  occasionally  shaking  it ; 
then  filter  it  through  paper.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

Vinum  ipecacuanha.  Wine  of  ipecacu¬ 
anha.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  root,  bruised,  two 
ounces  and  a  half ;  sherry  wine  two  pints  :  ma¬ 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  fluid 
drachms  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  As  a  diapho¬ 
retic  the  dose  is  about  half  a  drachm,  and  it 
produces  an  expectorant  effect  in  the  dose  of 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  several  times  a  day. 

Vinum  opii.  Wine  of  opium ;  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Laudanum  liquidum 
Sydenhami,  and  Tinctura  thebaica.  Take  of 
purified  extract  of  opium,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised, 
of  each  two  drachms  and  a  half;  sherry  wine, 
two  pints  :  macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 
This  preparation,  as  an  internal  medicine,  agrees 
nearly  in  its  virtues  with  tincture  of  opium, 
but  it  is  hardly  ever  given  internally.  It  is 
very  useful  in  chronic  opthalmia,  two  or  three 
drops  being  introduced  into  the  eye  every  day. 
This  practice  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ware. 

Vinum  vera'tri.  Wine  of  white  hellebore. 
Take  of  white  hellebore-root,  sliced,  eight 
ounces;  sherry  wine,  two  pints  and  a  half: 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  See 
Veratrum. 

VI'OLA.  (From  lout  because  it  was  first 
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found  in  Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  violet. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  sweet 
violet.  See  Viola  odorata. 

Viola  calceolaria.  One  of  the  emetic  spe¬ 
cies  of  violet.  It  affords  a  kind  of  ipecacuanha. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog  violet.  The  root  of 
this  plant  excites  vomiting  and  purging  ;  with 
which  intention  a  scruple  of  the  dried  root 
must  be  exhibited.  It  appears,  though  neglected 
in  this  country,  worthy  the  attention  of  phy¬ 
sicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  This  plant  affords  a 
species  of  ipecacuanha-root.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Viola  iutea.  See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

Viola  odorata.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sweet  violet.  Viola  —  acaulis,  foliis  cordatis, 
stolonibus  repentibus,  of  Linmeus.  The  recent 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  received  into  the  cata¬ 
log  ties  of  the  Materia  Medica.  They  have  an 
agreeable  sweet  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  bit¬ 
terish  taste.  Their  virtues  are  purgative  or 
laxative,  and  by  some  they  are  said  to  possess 
an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  The  officinal 
preparation  of  this  flower  is  a  syrup,  which,  to 
young  children,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  pur¬ 
gative;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  test  in  che¬ 
mical  experiments,  to  detect  an  acid  or  an  al¬ 
kali  ;  the  former  changing  the  blue  colour  to  a 
red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green. 

Viola  paluslris.  See  Pinguicula. 

Viola  parviflo'ra.  This  plant  affords  a 
kind  of  ipecacuanha. 

Viola  tri'color.  Heart’s-ease.  Pansy. 
This  well-known  beautiful  little  plant  grows  in 
corn-fields,  arid  in  waste  and  cultivated  grounds, 
flowering  all  the  summer  months.  It  varies 
much  by  cultivation ;  and  by  the  vivid  colour¬ 
ing  of  its  flowers  often  becomes  extremely 
beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is  distinguished 
by  various  names.  To  the  taste,  this  plant  in 
its  recent  state  is  extremely  glutinous,  or  muci¬ 
laginous,  accompanied  with  the  common  herb¬ 
aceous  flavour  and  roughness.  By  distillation 
with  water,  according  to  Haase,  it  affords  a 
small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of  a 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb  yields 
about  half  its  weight  of  watery  extract,  the  fresh 
plant  about  one  eighth.  Though  many  of  the 
old  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  represent 
this  plant  as  a  powerful  medicine  in  epilepsy, 
asthma,  ulcers,  scabies,  and  cutaneous  com¬ 
plaints,  yet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  modern 
character  as  a  medicine  to  the  authorities  of 
Stoerck,  Metzger,  Haase,  and  other  writers, 
especially  as  a  remedy  for  the  crusta  lactea. 
For  this  purpose,  a  handful  of  the  fresh  herb, 
or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried,  boiled  two  hours 
in  milk,  is  to  be  strained,  and  taken  night  and 
morning.  Bread,  with  this  decoction,  is  also 
to  be  formed  into  a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the 
part.  By  this  treatment,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  eruption,  during  the  first  eight  days, 
increases,  and  that  the  urine,  when  the  medi¬ 
cine  succeeds,  has  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
cats;  but  on  continuing  the  use  of  the  plant  a 
sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off,  the  scabs 
disappear,  and  the  skin  recovers  its  natural 
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purity.  Instances  of  the  successful  exhibition 
of  this  medicine,  as  cited  by  these  authors,  are 
very  numerous ;  indeed,  this  remedy,  under 
their  management,  seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have 
failed.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mursinna, 
Akermann,  and  Henning  were  less  fortunate 
in  the  employment  of  this  plant ;  the  last  of 
whom  declares,  that  in  the  different  cutaneous 
disorders  in  which  lie  used  it,  no  benefit  was 
derived.  Haase,  who  administered  this  species 
of  violet  in  various  forms,  and  large  doses,  ex¬ 
tended  its  use  to  many  chronic  disorders ;  and, 
from  the  great  number  of  cases  in  which  it 
proved  successful,  it  has  as  good  a  claim  to 
further  trial  as  many  other  medicines. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of  this 
plant  as  a  useful  mucilaginous  purgative,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in  the  crustea 
lactea,  or  in  any  other  disease. 

VIOLA'CEOUS.  Violaceus.  1.  Applied  to 
a  deep  bluish  purple  or  violet  colour. 

2.  Applied  to  a  smell  like  that  of  the  Viola 
odorata,  or  sweet-smelling  violet. 

Viola! ria.  See  Viola. 

Violet.  See  Viola  odorata. 

Violet  dog.  See  Viola  canina. 

Vi'oline.  The  emetic  principle  of  the  ipe- 
cacuhan  violets,  similar  to  emetine. 

Viper.  See  Vipera. 

Viper-glass.  See  Scorzoncra. 

VI'PERA.  ( Quod  vi  pariat ;  because  it 
was  thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the 
mother’s  bowels.)  The  viper  or  adder.  See 
Coluber  berus. 

Viperaria.  See  Aristolochia  serpentaria. 

Vipeiu'na.  (From  vipera,  a  snake  :  so  called 
from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  its  roots.) 
See  .Aristolochia  serpentaria. 

Viperina  virginiana.  See  Aristolochia. 

Virga  aurca.  See  Solidago  virga  aurea. 

Virga'ta  sutuk  a.  The  sagittal  suture  of 
the  skull. 

Virga'tus.  Rodshaped. 

Virgin's  bower.  See  Clematis. 

Virgin’s  milk.  See  Lac  virgineum,  in  the 
Supplement. 

Virgina'i.e  claustrum.  The  hymen. 

Virginian  snake  root.  See  Aristolochia. 

Virginian  tobacco.  See  Nicotiana. 

VI'RUS.  A  poison.  In  the  language  of 
pathology,  any  matter  which  is  the  product  of  a 
disease,  and  is  capable  of  producing  that  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  healthy  individual  by  inoculation  or 
absorption  through  the  cuticle,  is  called  the 
virus  of  that  disease :  thus  we  speak  of  the 
virus  of  small-pox,  of  the  venereal  virus,  Sc. 

VIS.  (Vis,  viris.  f.)  Power.  In  Physiology, 
applied  to  the  vital  power  and  its  effects  :  hence 
vis  vitce,  vis  insita,  vis  irritabilis,vis  nervea,  Sc. 

Vjs  a  tergo.  Any  moving  power  acting 
from  behind. 

Vis  conscrvatrix.  See  Vis  medicatri.r. 

Vis  Ei.ASTicA.  Elasticity. 

Vis  i'nsita.  This  property  is  defined  by 
Haller  to  be  that  power  by  which  a  muscle,  j 
when  wounded,  touched,  or  irritated,  contracts,  J 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  animal  that  is  I 
the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  without  its  j 
feeling  pain.  Sec  Irritability.  I 
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Vis  metucatrix  naturae.  Vis  conscrvatrix. 
A  term  employed  by  physicians  to  express  that 
healing  power  in  an  animated  body,  by  which, 
when  diseased,  the  body  is  enabled  to  regain  its 
healthy  actions. 

Vis  mortua.  That  property  by  which  a 
muscle,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  having  been  cut  out  from  a  living 
body,  contracts. 

Vis  nervea.  See  Vis  nervosa. 

Vis  nervosa.  Vis  nervea.  The  power  of 
the  muscles  by  which  they  act  when  excited  by 
the  nerves,  as  opposed  to  the  vis  insita,  or  ir- 
ritabilis. 

Vis  tlastica.  The  formative  energy  which 
spontaneously  operates  in  animals. 

Vis  vit.e.  The  vital  power  or  energy.  See 
Life. 

VISCID.  Viscidus.  1.  Of  the  nature  of 
ropy  pulp  of  the  viscum,  or  misletoe.  In  ge¬ 
neral  use  to  imply  viscidity  in  fluids,  &c. 

2.  See  Lentor. 

VISCIDITY.  (Visciditas ;  from  viscus.) 
Viscosity  :  glutinous,  sticky,  like  the  bird-lime. 

VISCOSITY.  Viscositas.  Viscidity:  clam¬ 
miness. 

VIS'CUM.  (um,  i.  n.  ;  and  ns,  i.  m.  De¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  i|os,  altered  by  the  /Eo- 
liansinto  Pianos.)  1.  The  fruit  of  the  misletoe. 
See  Viscum  album. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitical  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Diceeia ;  Order, 
Tetandria. 

Viscum  ai.bum.  Viscus  quercinus.  Misletoe. 
This  singular  parasitical  plant  most  commonly 
grows  on  apple-trees,  also  on  the  pear,  haw¬ 
thorn,  service,  oak,  hazel,  mapel,  ash,  lime-tree, 
willow,  elm,  horn-bean,  &c.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  propagated  by  birds,  especially  by  th2  field¬ 
fare  and  thrush,  which  feed  upon  its  berries,  the 
seeds  of  which  pass  through  the  bowels  un¬ 
changed,  and,  along  with  the  excrement,  adhere 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  where  they  vegetate. 

The  misletoe  of  the  oak  has,  from  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Druids,  been  always  preferred  to 
that  produced  on  other  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  viscus  quercinus  differs  in  no  re¬ 
spect  from  others. 

This  plant  is  the  i£  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  in 
former  times  thought  to  possess  many  medicinal 
virtues ;  however,  we  learn  but  little  concern¬ 
ing  its  efficacy  from  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  nor  will  it  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  the  extraordinary  powers  ascribed 
to  the  misletoe  by  the  crafty  designs  of  druidical 
knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a  very  weak 
taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.  In  distillation  they 
impregnate  water  with  their  faint  unpleasant 
smell,  but  yield  no  essential  oil.  Extracts,  made 
from  them  by  water,  are  bitterish,  roughish,  and 
subsaline.  The  spirituous  extract  of  the  wood 
has  the  greatest  austerity,  and  that  of  the  leaves 
the  greatest  bitterness.  The  berries  abound 
with  an  extremely  tenacious  and  sweet  mucilage. 

The  viscus  quercinus  obtained  great  reputation 
for  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ;  and  a  case  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  in  a  lady  of  quality ,  in  which  it  proved 
remarkably  successful,  is  mentioned  by  Boyle. 
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Some  years  afterwards  its  use  was  strongly  re¬ 
commended  in  various  convulsive  disorders  by 
Colbach,  who  has  related  several  instances  of 
its  good  effects.  lie  administered  it  in  sub¬ 
stance,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of 
the  wood  or  leaves,  or  in  the  form  of  infusion. 
This  author  was  followed  by  others,  who  have 
not  only  given  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
misletoe  in  different  convulsive  affections,  but 
also  in  those  complaints  denominated  nervous, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  act  in  the  character 
of  a  tonic.  But  all  that  has  been  written  in 
favour  of  this  remedy,  has  not  prevented  it  from 
falling  into  general  neglect;  and  the  British 
colleges  of  physicians  have,  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

\  I/SCUS.  (us,  eris,  n.  ;  plural,  viscera.) 
1.  A  bowel.  The  organs  contained  in  any  of 
the  three  great  cavities,  especially  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  are  called  viscera. 

2.  (7  iscus,  i.  m.)  The  name  of  the  misletoe. 
See  Viscum  album. 

VISION.  (Vistts,  us.  m.)  The  function 
which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude, 
figure,  colour,  distance,  &c.,  of  bodies.  The 
organs  which  compose  the  apparatus  of  vision 
enter  into  action  under  the  influence  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  excitant,  or  stimulus,  called  light. 

We  perceive  bodies,  we  take  cognisance  of 
many  of  their  properties,  though  they  are  often 
at  a  great  distance  ;  —  there  must  then  be  be¬ 
tween  them  and  our  eye  some  intermediate 
agent ;  this  intermediate  substance  we  denomi¬ 
nate  light.  Light  is  an  excessively  subtle  fluid, 
W’hich  emanates  from  those  bodies  called  lu¬ 
minous  ;  as  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  bodies  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  phosphorescence,  &c.  Light 
is  composed  of  atoms,  which  move  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  rapidity,  since  they  pass  through  about 
eighty  thousand  leagues  of  space  in  a  second. 

A  series  of  atoms,  or  particles,  which  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  in  a  right  line  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  are  denominated  a  ray  of  light.  The 
atoms  which  compose  every  ray  of  light  are  se¬ 
parated  by  intervals,  that  are  considerable  in 
proportion  to  their  mass;  which  circumstance 
permits  many  rays  to  cross  each  other  in  the  same 
point,  without  their  particles  coming  in  contact. 

The  light  that  proceeds  from  luminous  bodies 
forms  diverging  cones,  which  would  prolong 
themselves  indefinitely,  did  they  meet  with  no 
obstacles.  Philosophers  have  from  thence  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  intensity  of  light  in  any  place 
is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  luminous  bodies  from  which  it 
proceeds.  The  cones  that  are  formed  by  the 
light  in  passing  from  luminous  bodies  are,  in 
general,  called  pencils  of  light,  or  pencils  of 
rays  ;  and  the  bodies  through  w  hich  the  light 
moves  are  designated  by  the  name  of  media. 

When  light  happens  to  come  in  contact  with 
certain  bodies  that  are  called  opake,  it  is  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  its  direction  is  modified  according 
to  the  disposition  of  those  bodies.  —  The  change 
that  light  suffers  in  its  course  is,  in  this  case, 
called  reflection.  The  study  of  reflection  con¬ 
stitutes  that  part  of  physics  which  is  named 
catoptrics. 
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Certain  bodies  allow'  the  light  to  pass  through 
them  ;  for  instance,  glass :  they  are  said  to  be 
transparent.  In  passing  through  these  bodies, 
light  suffers  a  certain  change,  which  is  called 
refraction.  As  the  mechanism  of  vision  rests 
entirely  upon  the  principles  of  refraction,  the 
examination  of  these  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  importance. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  light  enters  into  a 
medium  is  called  the  point  of  immersion  ;  and 
that  where  it  goes  out  is  called  the  point  of 
emergence. 

If  the  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  medium  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  ray  then 
continues  its  direction  without  any  change ; 
but  if  its  direction  is  oblique  to  the  surface  of 
the  medium,  the  ray  is  then  turned  out  of  its 
course,  and  appears  broken  at  the  point  of  im¬ 
mersion. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  which  the  in¬ 
cident  ray  makes  with  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  over  the  point  of  immersion  upon  the 
surface  of  the  medium,  and  the  angle  of  re¬ 
fraction  is  that  which  the  broken  ray  makes  with 
the  perpendicular. 

If  the  ray  of  light  pass  from  a  rare  medium 
into  one  more  dense,  it  inclines  towards  the 
perpendicular  at  the  point  of  contact ;  but  it 
declines  from  it  if  it  pass  from  a  dense  medium 
into  one  that  is  rarer.  The  same  phamomenon 
takes  place,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  when 
the  ray  enters  into  the  first  medium  :  this  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  medium  traversed  by  the  ray  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  ray,  in  passing  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium,  will  take  a  direction  parallel 
to  that  of  the  incident  ray. 

Bodies  refract  the  light  in  proportion  to  their 
density  and  combustibility.  Thus,  of  two  bodies 
of  equal  density,  one  of  which  being  composed 
of  more  combustible  elements  than  the  other,  the 
refractive  power  of  the  first  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  second. 

All  transparent  bodies  refract  at  the  same 
time  that  they  reflect  the  light.  On  account  of 
this  property,  these  bodies  are  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  sort  of  mirror.  When  their  density 
is  very  inconsiderable,  such  as  that  of  the  air, 
they  are  not  visible  unless  their  mass  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

The  form  of  a  refractive  body  has  no  influence 
upon  its  refractive  power;  but  it  modifies  the 
disposition  of  the  refracted  rays  in  respect  to 
each  other.  In  fact,  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  body  approaching  or  receding 
according  to  the  form  of  the  body',  the  re¬ 
fracting  rays  should  at  the  same  time  approach 
or  recede. 

When,  by  the  effort  of  a  refractive  body,  the 
rays  tend  towards  each  other,  the  point  where 
they  unite  is  called  the  focus  of  the  refractive  body. 
Bodies  of  a  lenticular  form  are  those  which 
present  principally  this  phenomenon. 

A  refractive  body,  with  parallel  surfaces,  does 
not  change  the  direction  of  the  rays,  but  it  in¬ 
clines  them  towards  its  axis  by  a  sort  of  trans¬ 
portation.  A  refractive  body  of  two  convex 
sides  does  not  possess  a  greater  refractive  power 
than  a  body  convex  on  one  side,  and  plane  on 
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the  other ;  hut  the  point  behind  it,  in  which  the 
rays  are  united,  is  much  nearer. 

The  discovery  of  the  action  of  refractive  bodies 
upon  light  has  not  been  an  object  of  simple  cu¬ 
riosity  ;  it  has  led  to  the  construction  of  in¬ 
genious  instruments,  by  means  of  which  the 
sphere  of  human  vision  has  been  extended  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

Apparatus  of  Vision.  —  The  apparatus  of 
vision  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts. 

The  first  modifies  the  light. 

The  second  receives  the  impression  of  that 
fluid. 

The  third  transmits  this  impression  to  the 
brain. 

The  apparatus  of  vision  is  of  an  extremely 
delicate  texture,  capable  of  being  deranged  by 
the  least  accident.  Nature  has  also  placed  be¬ 
fore  this  apparatus  a  series  of  organs,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  protect  and  maintain  it  in  those 
conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect  exercise  of 
its  functions.  Those  protecting  parts  are  the 
eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  and  the  secreting  and  ex¬ 
creting  apparatus  of  the  tears. 

The  eyebrows,  which  are  peculiar  to  man, 
are  formed,  — 

1 .  By  hair,  of  a  variable  colour. 

2.  By  the  skin. 

3.  By  sebaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root  of 
every  hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  for  their  various 
motions  ;  viz.  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis,  the  superior  edge  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  the  supercilium. 

5.  Numerous  vessels. 

6.  Nerves. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  parts  which  have  very 
different  uses  in  the  production  of  vision.  They 
may  be  distinguished  into  refractive,  and  noil- 
refractive. 

The  refractive  parts  are,  — 

a.  The  transparent  cornea,  a  refractive  body, 
convex  and  concave,  which,  in  its  transparency, 
its  form,  and  its  insertions,  pretty  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  glass  that  is  placed  before  the  face 
of  a  watch. 

a.  The  aqueous  humour  which  fills  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  eye  ;  a  liquid  which  is  not  purely 
aqueous,  as  its  name  indicates,  but  is  essentially 
composed  of  water,  and  of  a  little  albumen. 

c.  The  crystalline  humour,  which  is  impro¬ 
perly  compared  to  a  lens.  1  lie  comparison 
would  be  exact,  were  it  merely  for  the  form ; 
but  it  is  defective  in  regard  to  structure.  The 
crystalline  is  composed  of  concentric  layers,  the 
hardness  of  which  increases  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre,  and  which  probably  possess  different 
refractive  powers.  The  crystalline  is,  besides, 
surrounded  by  a  membrane,  which  has  a  great 
effect  upon  vision,  as  experience  teaches  us.  A 
lens  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts  ;  at  its  sur¬ 
face,  as  in  every  point  of  its  substance  ;  it  pos¬ 
sesses  every  where  the  same  refractive  power. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
curve  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  is 
very  far  from  being  similar  to  that  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  aspect.  This  last  belongs  to  a  sphere,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
sphere  to  which  the  curve  of  the  anterior  surface 
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belongs.  Until  lately  it  has  been  understood  that 
the  crystalline  was  composed  mostly  of  albumen  ; 
but,  according  to  a  new  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it 
does  not  contain  any  :  it  is  formed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  water,  and  of  a  peculiar  matter,  that 
has  a  great  analogy,  in  its  chemical  properties, 
to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

n.  Behind  the  crystalline  is  the  vitreous 
humour,  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
melted  glass. 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  noticed  is 
enveloped  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  is 
|  transparent  like  the  part  that  it  covers  :  thus, 
before  the  cornea  is  the  conjunctiva  ;  behind  it 
is  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which 
lines  all  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  ;  that 
is,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  crystalline  is  surrounded  by  the  crys¬ 
talline  capsule,  which  adheres  by  its  circum¬ 
ference  to  the  membrane  that  covers  the  vitreous 
humour.  This,  in  passing  from  the  circum-  i 
ference  of  the  crystalline  upon  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces,  leaves  between  an  interval, 
which  has  been  called  the  canal  goudronne. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  contained  in  the  in¬ 
numerable  cells  of  a  membrane  called  the  hyaloid, 
which  also  surrounds  the  whole.  The  details 
of  anatomy,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  cells,  have  not  hitherto  added  any  thing 
to  what  is  known  of  the  use  of  the  vitreous 
humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  parts  that 
are  refractive,  but  it  is  composed  also  of  mem¬ 
branes  which  have  each  a  particular  use ;  these 
are,  — 

a.  The  sclerotic,  the  exterior  envelope  of  the 
eye,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  fibrous  nature; 
it  is  thick  and  resisting,  and  its  use  is  evidently 
to  protect  the  interior  parts  of  the  organ  ;  it 
serves  besides  as  a  point  of  insertion  for  many 
muscles  that  move  the  eye. 

b.  The  choroid,  a  vascular  and  nervous  mem¬ 
brane,  formed  by  two  distinct  plates  ;  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  dark  matter  which  is  very 
important  to  vision. 

c.  The  iris,  which  is  seen  behind  the  trans¬ 
parent  cornea,  is  differently  coloured  in  different 
individuals  ;  it  is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an 
opening  called  the  pupil,  which  dilates  or  con¬ 
tracts  according  to  certain  circumstances  which 
we  shall  notice.  The  iris  adheres  outwardly, 
and  by  its  circumference,  to  the  sclerotic,  by  a 
cellular  tissue  of  a  particular  nature,  which  is 

j  called  the  ciliary,  or  iridian  ligament.  There 
are  behind  the  iris  a  great  number  of  white 
lines,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  rays,  which 
would  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  iris,  if  they 
were  sufficiently  prolonged  :  these  are  the  ciliary 
processes. 

Neither  the  use  nor  the  structure  of  these 
bodies  have  been  properly  determined  :  they 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  nervous,  by  others  to 
be  muscular  ;  whilst  others  think  them  glandu¬ 
lar,  or  vascular.  The  truth  is,  their  real  struc¬ 
ture  is  not  understood. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  its  struc- 
I  lure,  which  is  variable,  and  on  that  of  the  dark 
|  layer  of  its  posterior  surface,  the  colour  of 
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which  shines  through  the  iris.  For  instance, 
the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  nearly  white  in  blue 
eyes  ;  in  this  case  the  dark  colour  behind  appears 
almost  alone,  and  determines  the  colour  of  the 
eyes. 

Anatomists  differ  about  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  of  the  iris:  some  think  it  entirely  like 
that  of  the  choroid,  essentially  composed  of 
vessels  and  of  nerves;  others  have  imagined 
they  saw  a  great  many  muscular  fibres  in  it ; 
others  consider  this  membrane  a  tissue  svi  gene¬ 
ris;  and  others  confound  it  with  the  erectile 
structure.  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  iris  is 
formed  by  four  layers  very  easy  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  two  of  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
lamina  of  the  choroid  ;  a  third  belongs  to  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  and  a  fourth 
forms  the  proper  tissue  of  the  iris. 

Between  the  choroid  and  the  hyaloid  there 
exists  a  membrane  essentially  nervous.  This 
membrane,  known  by  the  name  of  the  retina , 
is  almost  transparent  ;  it  presents  a  slight 
opacity,  and  a  tint  feebly  inclining  to  lilac ;  it  is 
composed  of  the  expansion  of  the  threads  which 
compose  the  optic  nerve. 

The  eye  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels, 
the  ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  and  many  nerves, 
the  greater  part  of  which  come  from  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  ganglion. 

The  optic  nerve  preserves  the  communication 
between  the  brain  and  the  eye. 

Mechanism  of  Vision.  —  In  order  the  better  to 
explain  the  action  of  light  in  the  eye,  let  us 
suppose  a  luminous  cone  commencing  in  a  point 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  anterior  poste¬ 
rior  axis  of  the  eye.  We  see  that  only  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  cornea  can  be  useful  for 
vision  ;  that  which  falls  on  the  white  of  the  eve, 
the  eyelids,  and  eyelashes,  contributes  nothing: 
it  is  reflected  by  those  parts  differently  according 
to  their  colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not 
receive  the  light  on  its  whole  extent;  for  it  is 
generally  covered  in  part  by  the  border  of  the 
eyelids. 

The  cornea  having  a  fine  polish  on  its  surface, 
as  soon  as  the  light  reaches  it,  part  of  it  is  re¬ 
flected,  which  contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy 
of  the  eye.  The  same  reflected  light  forms  the 
images  which  one  sees  behind  the  cornea.  In 
this  case  the  cornea  acts  as  a  convex  mirror. 
The  form  of  the  cornea  indicates  the  influence 
it  should  have  upon  the  light  which  enters  the 
eye  :  on  account  of  its  thickness,  it  only  causes 
the  rays  to  converge  a  little  towards  the  axis  of 
the  pencil  ;  in  other  words,  it  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  light  which  penetrates  into  the 
anterior  chamber. 

The  rays,  in  traversing  the  cornea,  pass  from 
a  more  rare  to  a  denser  medium  :  consequently 
they  ought  to  converge  from  the  perpendicular 
towards  the  point  of  contact.  If,  on  entering 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  they  passed  out  again, 
they  would  diverge  as  much  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  as  they  had  converged  before  ;  and 
would,  therefore,  assume  their  former  diverg¬ 
ence  :  but  as  they  enter  into  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour,  which  is  a  medium  more  refractive  than 
air,  they  incline  less  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
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consequently  diverge  less  than  if  they  had  passed 
back  into  the  air. 

Of  all  the  light  transmitted  to  the  anterior 
chamber,  only  that  which  passes  the  pupil  can 
be  of  use  to  vision  ;  all  that  which  falls  upon 
the  iris  is  reflected,  returns  through  the  cornea, 
and  exhibits  the  colour  of  the  iris. 

In  traversing  the  posterior  chamber  the  light 
undergoes  no  new  modification,  as  it  proceeds 
always  in  the  same  medium  (the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour). 

It  is  in  traversing  the  crystalline  that  light 
undergoes  the  most  important  modification. 
Philosophers  compare  the  action  of  this  body 
to  that  of  a  lens,  the  use  of  which  would  be  to 
assemble  all  the  rays  of  any  cone  of  light  upon 
a  certain  point  of  the  retina.  But  as  the  crystal¬ 
line  is  very  far  from  being  like  a  lens,  we  merely 
mention  this  opinion,  which  is  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  to  remark  that  it  merits  a  fresh  investi¬ 
gation.  Every  thing  positive  which  can  be  said 
on  the  subject  is,  that  the  crystalline  ought  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  is  directed 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  with  an  energy 
proportionate  to  the  convexity  of  its  posterior 
surface.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  light  which 
passes  near  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline 
is  probably  reflected  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  which  passes  through  the  centre  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  ought  to  possess  an  influence  upon  the 
mechanism  of  vision,  which  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  philosophers. 

The  whole  of  the  light  which  arrives  at  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  vitreous  body ;  it  is  partly  reflected. 
One  part  of  this  reflected  light  traverses  the 
aqueous  humour  and  the  cornea,  and  contributes 
to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye  ;  another  falls 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  dark  matter  found  there. 

It  is  probable  that  something  of  this  sort  hap¬ 
pens  at  every  one  of  the  strata  or  layers  which 
forms  the  crystalline. 

The  vitreous  body  possesses  a  less  refractive 
power  than  the  crystalline :  consequently  the 
rays  of  light  which,  after  having  passed  the 
crystalline,  penetrate  into  the  vitreous  body, 
diverge  from  the  perpendicular  at  the  point  of 
contact.  Its  use  then,  with  regard  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  rays  in  the  eye,  is  to  increase 
their  convergence.  It  might  be  said,  that,  in 
order  to  produce  the  same  result,  Nature  had 
only  to  render  the  crystalline  a  little  more  re¬ 
fractive  ;  but  the  vitreous  humour  has  another 
most  essential  use,  which  is,  to  give  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent.  to  the  retina,  and  thus  to  increase  the  field 
of  vision. 

What  we  said  about  a  cone  of  light,  com¬ 
mencing  in  a  point  placed  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  anterio-posterior  axis  of  the  eye,  must 
be  repeated  for  every  luminous  cone  commenc¬ 
ing  in  other  points,  and  directed  towards  the 
eye;  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  light  tends  to  unite  at  the  centre  of  the 
retina  ;  whilst  the  light  of  the  other  cones  tend 
to  unite  in  different  points,  according  to  that 
form  which  they  commence.  Thus  the  lumi- 
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nous  cones  commencing  from  below,  unite  at 
the  upper  parts  of  the  retina ;  whilst  those  that 
come  from  above,  unite  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
membrane.  The  other  rays  follow  a  direction 
analogous  ;  so  that  there  will  be  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  an  exact  representation  of 
every  body  placed  before  it,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  images  will  be  inverted,  or  in  a  position 
contrary  to  that  of  the  objects  they  represent. 

This  result  is  ascertained  by  different  means. 
For  this  purpose,  eyes,  constructed  artificially 
of  glass,  which  represent  the  transparent  cor¬ 
nea,  and  the  crystalline;  and  of  water,  which 
represent  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours, 
have  long  been  employed. 

Motions  of  the  Iris.  —  Some  say  that  the  pupil 
varies  its  dimensions  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  object.  This  fact  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrated  :  hitherto  the  influence  of 
the  intensity  of  light  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
ueen  correctly  observed. 

The  choroid  is  of  use  to  vision,  principally  by 
the  dark  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
and  which  absorbs  the  light  immediately  after 
it  has  traversed  the  retina.  One  may  consider 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion  what  happens 
to  some  individuals,  in  whom  some  parts  of  this 
membrane  become  varicose  :  the  dilated  vessels 
throw  off  the  dark  matter  which  covered  them, 
and  every  time  that  the  image  of  the  object 
falls  upon  the  point  of  the  retina  corresponding 
to  these  vessels,  the  object  appears  spotted  with 
red. 

The  state  of  vision  in  Albino  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  in  which  the  choroid  and  the  iris  are  not 
coloured  black,  supports  still  more  this  asser¬ 
tion  ;  vision  is  extremely  imperfect  in  them  : 
during  the  day,  they  can  scarcely  see  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  go  about.  Mariotte,  Lecat,  and 
others  have  allowed  to  the  choroid  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  light.  This  idea  is  completely 
without  proof. 

We  know  very  little,  that  is  certain,  of  the 
ciliary  processes.  They  are  generally  supposed 
contractile;  but  some  think  that  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  the  motions  of  the  iris,  whilst  others 
imagine  they  are  intended  to  bring  forward  the 
crystalline. 

The  rays  of  light  have  now  reached  the  re¬ 
tina,  which  receives  the  impression  of  light 
when  it  is  within  certain  limits  of  intensity.  A 
very  feeble  light  is  not  felt  by  the  retina  ;  too 
strong  a  light  hurts  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for 
action. 

When  the  retina  receives  too  strong  a  light,  the 
impression  is  called  dazzling ;  the  retina  is  then 
incapable  for  some  time  of  feeling  the  presence 
of  the  light.  This  happens  when  one  looks  at 
the  sun.  After  having  been  long  in  the  dark, 
even  a  very  feeble  light  produces  dazzling.  • — 
When  the  light  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  the  eye 
made  to  observe  objects  narrowly,  the  retina 
becomes  fatigued,  there  follows  a  painful  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  orbit,  and  also  in  the  head. 

A  light,  of  which  the  intensity  is  not  very 
strong,  but  which  acts  for  a  certain  time  upon 
a  determined  point  of  the  retina,  renders  it  at 
last  insensible  in  this  point.  When  we  look  for 
some  time  at  n  white  spot  upon  a  black  ground, 
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and  afterwards  carry  the  eye  to  a  white  ground, 
we  seem  to  perceive  a  black  spot ;  this  happens 
because  the  retina  has  become  insensible  in  the 
point  which  was  formerly  fatigued  by  the  white 
light.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  retina  has 
been  some  time  without  acting  in  one  of  its 
points  whilst  the  others  have  acted,  the  point 
which  lias  been  in  repose  becomes  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  sensibility,  and  on  this  account  objects 
seem  as  if  they  were  spotted.  In  this  manner  it  is 
explained,  why,  after  having  looked  a  long  time 
at  a  red  spot,  white  bodies  appear  as  if  spotted 
with  green  :  in  this  case,  the  retina  has  become 
insensible  to  the  red  rays  ;  and  we  know  that  a 
ray  of  white  light,  from  which  the  red  is  sub¬ 
tracted,  produces  the  sensation  of  green. 

The  same  sort  of  phenomena  happens  when 
we  have  looked  long  at  a  red  body,  or  one  of 
any  other  colour,  and  afterwards  look  at  white 
or  differently  coloured  bodies.  —  We  perceive 
with  facility  the  direction  of  the  light  received 
by  the  retina.  We  believe  instinctively  that 
light  proceeds  in  a  right  line,  and  that  this  line 
is  the  prolongation  of  that  according  to  which 
the  light  penetrated  into  the  cornea.  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  the  light  has  been  modified  in 
its  direction,  before  reaching  the  eye,  the  retina 
gives  us  nothing  certain.  Optical  illusions 
proceed  principally  from  this  cause. 

The  retina  can  receive  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
pressions  in  every  point  of  its  extent,  but  the 
sensations  which  result  from  them  are  then  in¬ 
correct.  It  may  be  affected  by  the  image  of 
one  or  two  objects  only,  though  a  much  greater 
number  be  impressed  on  it;  the  vision  is  then 
much  more  defined. 

The  central  part  of  the  membrane  appears 
to  possess  much  more  sensibility  than  the  rest 
of  its  extent;  we  therefore  make  the  image  fall 
on  this  part  when  we  wish  to  examine  an  object 
with  attention. 

Does  the  light  act  upon  the  retina  by  simple 
contact  only,  or  must  it  traverse  this  membrane? 
The  presence  of  the  choroid  in  the  eye,  or  rather 
the  dark  matter  which  covers  it,  renders  this 
second  opinion  the  most  probable. 

That  part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds 
with  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  been 
said  to  be  insensible  to  the  impression  of  light. 
No  experiment  has  hitherto  directly  proved  this 
assertion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  the  optic  nerve  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  brain,  in  an  instant,  the  impression 
that  the  light  makes  on  the  retina;  but  by  what 
mechanism  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The 
manner  in  which  the  two  optic  nerves  are  con¬ 
founded  upon  the  sphenoid  hone,  ought,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
transmission  of  the  impressions  received  by  the 
eyes ;  —  but  this  is  also  a  point  upon  which  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  probable  conjecture. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  as  well  as  the  late  efforts  of  Gall, 
to  prove  that  we  see  with  only  one  eye  at  a 
time,  there  seems  sufficient  proof  not  only  that 
the  two  eyes  concur  at  the  same  time  in  the 
production  of  vision,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  this  should  be  so,  for  certain  most  im¬ 
portant  operations  of  this  function. 
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There  arc,  however,  certain  cases  in  which 
it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  only  one  eye  • 
for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
perfectly  the  direction  of  the  light,  or  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  any  body  relative  to  us.  Thus  we 
shut  one  eye  to  take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to 
place  a  number  of  bodies  upon  a  level  in  a  right 
line.  ° 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to 
employ  only  one  eye  is,  when  the  two  organs 
are  unequal,  either  in  refractive  power  or  in 
sensibility.  For  the  same  reason  we  shut  one 
eye  when  we  employ  a  telescope.  But,  except 
in  these  particular  cases,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  employ  both  eyes  at  once.  The 
following  experiment  proves  that  both  eyes  see 
the  same  object  at  the  same  time. 

Receive  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  a  plane 
in  a  daik  chamber;  put  before  your  eyes  two 
thick  glasses,  each  of  which  presents  one  of  the 
prismatic  colours.  If  your  eyes  are  good,  and 
both  equally  strong,  the  image  of  the  sun  will 
appear  ot  a  dirty  white,  whatever  be  the  colour 
of  the  glasses  employed.  If  one  of  your  eyes 
is  much  stronger  than  the  other,  the  image  of 
the  sun  will  be  seen  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
glass  which  is  before  the  strongest  eye. 

One  object  produces,  then,  really  two  im¬ 
pressions,  while  the  brain  perceives  only  one. 
-To  produce  this  the  motions  of  the  two  eyes 
must  be  in  unison.  If,  after  a  disease,  'the 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  no  longer  regular, 
we  receive  two  impressions  from  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  which  constitutes  strabismus,  or  squinting. 
Me  may  also,  at  pleasure,  receive  two  im¬ 
pressions  from  one  body  ;  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  derange  the  harmony  of  the 
two  eyes. 

Estimation  of  the  Distance  of  Objects.  —  Vision 
is  produced  essentially  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  retina,  and  yet  we  always  consider  the 
bodies  from  which  light  proceeds  as  being  the 
cause  of  it,  though  they  are  often  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance.  This  result  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  an  intellectual  operation. 

We  judge  differently  of  the  distance  of  bodies 
according  to  the  degree  of  that  distance;  we 
judge  correctly  when  they  are  near  11s,  but  it  is 
not  the  same  when  they  are  at  a  short  distance  ; 
our  judgment  is  then  often  incorrect :  but  when 
they  are  at  a  great  distance,  we  are  constantly 
deceived.  The  united  action  of  the  two  eyes 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  exactly  the 
distance,  as  the  following  experiment  proves  :  — 

Suspend  a  ring  by  a  thread,  and  fix  a  hook  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod,  of  a  size  that  will  easily 
pass  the  ring  ;  stand  at  a  convenient  distance, 
and  try  to  introduce  the  hook  :  in  using  both 
eyes,  you  may  succeed  with  ease  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  you  make  ;  but  if  you  shut  one  eye,  and 
then  endeavour  to  pass  the  hook  through,  you 
will  not  succeed  any  longer;  the  hook  will  go 
either  too  far  or  else  not  far  enough,  and  it  will 
only  be  after  trying  repeatedly  that  it  will  be 
got  through.  Those  persons  whose  eyes  are 
very  unequal  in  their  power,  are  sure  to  fail  in 
this  experiment,  even  when  they  use  them  both . 

When  a  person  loses  an  eye  by  accident,  it  is 
sometimes  a  whole  year  before  he  can  judge 
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correctly  of  the  distance  of  a  body  placed  near 
him.  I  hose  who  have  only  one  eye,  determine 
distance,  for  the  most  part,  very  incorrectly. 
The  size  of  the  object,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
that  proceeds  from  it,  the  presence  of  inter¬ 
mediate  bodies,  &c.  have  a  great  influence  upon 
our  just  estimation  of  distance. 

We  judge  most  correctly  of  objects  that  are 
placed  upon  a  level  with  our  bodies.  Thus, 
when  we  look  from  the  top  of  a  tower  at  the 
objects  below,  they  appear  much  less  than  they 
would  if  they  were  placed  at  the  same  distance 
on  the  same  plane  with  ourselves.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  considerable  volume  to 
objects  that  are  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  tops 
of  buildings,  and  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  smaller  the  dimensions  of  an 
object  are,  the  nearer  it  ought  to  be  to  the  eye, 
in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen.  What  is  called 
the  distinct  point  of  view,  is  also  very  variable. 

A  horse  is  seen  very  distinctly  at  six  yards,  but 
a  bird  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  same 
distance.  If  we  wish  to  examine  the  hair  or 
the  feathers  of  those  animals,  the  eye  requires  to 
be  much  nearer.  However,  the  same  object 
may  be  seen  distinctly  at  different  distances; 
for  example,  it  is  quite  the  same  to  many  per¬ 
sons  whether  they  place  the  book  that  they  are 
reading  at  one  or  two  feet  of  distance  from  the 
eye.  The  intensity  of  the  light  which  illu¬ 
minates  an  object,  has  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  distinctly 
seen. 

Estimation  of  the  Size  of  Bodies.  —  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  arrive  at  a  just  determination 
of  the  size  of  bodies  depends,  more  upon  know¬ 
ledge  and  habit  than  upon  the  action  of  the 
apparatus  of  vision.  We  form  our  judgment 
relative  to  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  from  the 
size  of  the  image  which  is  formed  in  the  eye, 
from  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  proceeds 
from  the  object,  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
think  it  is  placed,  and,  above  all,  from  the  habit 
of  seeing  such  objects.  We  therefore  judge 
with  difficulty  of  the  size  of  a  body  that  we  see 
for  the  first  time,  when  we  cannot  appreciate  the 
distance.  A  mountain  which  we  see  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  first  time,  appears  generally  much 
less  than  it  really  is ;  we  think  it  is  near  us  when 
it  is  very  far  away. 

Beyond  a  distance  somewhat  considerable  we 
are  so  completely  deceived,  that  judgment  is 
unable  to  correct  us.  Objects  appear  to  us  in¬ 
finitely  less  than  they  really  are  :  as  happens 
with  the  celestial  bodies. 

Estimation  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies.  —  We 
judge  of  the  motion  of  a  body  by  that  of  its 
image  upon  the  retina,  by  the  variations  of  the 
size  of  this  image,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling, 
by  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the  light 
which  arrives  at  the  eye. 

In  order  that  we  may  he  able  to  follow  the 
motion  of  a  body,  it  ought  not  to  be  displaced 
too  rapidly,  for  we  could  not  then  perceive  it- 
this  happens  with  bodies  projected  by  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  particularly  when  they  pass  near 
us.  When  they  move  at  a  distance  from  us,  the 
light  comes  from  them  to  the  eye  for  a  much 
longer  space  of  time,  because  the  field  of  view 
4  S 
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is  much  greater,  and  wo  can  see  them  with  more 
facility.  Wo  ought  to  be  ourselves  at  rest,  in 
order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  motions  of 
bodies. 

When  bodies  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  us,  we  cannot  easily  perceive  their  motions 
to  or  from  us.  In  this  case,  we  judge  of  the 
motion  of  the  body  only  by  the  variation  of  the 
size  of  its  image.  Now  this  variation  being  in¬ 
finitely  small,  because  the  bodj  is  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently  impos¬ 
sible,  for  us  to  estimate  its  motion.  Generally 
we  perceive  with  great  difficulty,  sometimes  we 
cannot  perceive  at  all,  the  motion  of  a  body 
which  moves  extremely  slow  •.  this  may  be  on 
account  of  the  slowness  of  its  own  motion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hand  of  a  watch  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  slow  motion  of  the  image, 
which  happens  with  the  stars,  and  objects  very 
far  from  us. 

Of  Optical  Illusions.  —  After  what  we  have 
just  said,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  estimate 
the  distance,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  bodies, 
we  may  easily  see  that  we  are  often  deceived  by 
sight.  These  deceptions  are  known  in  Physics, 
and  in  Physiology,  by  the  name  of  optical  il¬ 
lusions.  Generally  we  judge  pretty  well  of 
bodies  placed  near  us  ;  but  we  are  most  com¬ 
monly  deceived  with  regard  to  those  that  are 
distant.  Those  illusions  which  happen  to  us 
with  regard  to  objects  that  are  near  us,  are  the 
result,  sometimes  of  the  reflection,  sometimes  of 
the  refraction,  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  eye  ; 
and  sometimes  of  the  law  that  we  establish  in¬ 
stinctively  ;  namely,  that  light  proceeds  always 
in  right  lines. 

We  must  refer  to  this  cause  those  illusions 
occasioned  by  mirrors  :  objects  are  seen  in  plane 
mirrors  at  the  same  distance  behind  them,  as  the 
mirrors  are  distant  from  the  eye.  To  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  also  the  apparent  increase  or 
diminution  of  bodies  seen  through  a  glass.  If 
the  glass  make  the  rays  converge,  the  body  will 
appear  greater;  if  it  cause  them  to  diverge,  the 
body  will  appear  less.  These  glasses  produce 
still  another  illusion  :  objects  appear  surrounded 
by  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  because 
their  surfaces  not.  being  parallel,  they  decompose 
light  in  the  manner  of  the  prism. 

We  are  constantly  deceived  by  objects  at  a 
distance,  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  prevent, 
because  those  deceptions  result  from  certain 
laws  which  govern  the  animal  economy.  An 
object  seems  near  us  in  proportion  as  its  image 
occupies  a  greater  space  upon  the  retina  ;  or  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  it. 

Of  two  objects  of  a  different  volume,  equally 
illuminated  and  placed  at  the  same  distance,  the 
greatest  will  appear  the  nearest,  should  circum¬ 
stances  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  distance  being 
justly  estimated.  Of  two  objects  of  equal 
volume,  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
eye,  but  unequally  illuminated,  the  brightest 
will  appear  the  nearest;  it  would  be  the  same 
if  the  objects  were  at  unequal  distances,  as  can 
be  easily  seen  in  looking  at  a  siring  ol  lamps  : 
if  there  happen  to  be  one  of  them  brighter  than 
the  rest,  it  will  appear  the  nearest,  whilst  that 


which  is  really  the  nearest  will  appear  the  farthest 
if  it  is  the  least  bright.  An  object  seen  without 
any  intermedium  always  appears  nearer  than 
when  there  happens  to  be  between  it  and  the 
eye  some  body  that  may  have  an  influence  upon 
the  estimation  that  we  make  of  its  distance. 

When  a  bright  object  strikes  the  eye  whilst  all 
the  objects  around  it  are  obscured,  it  appears 
much  nearer  than  it  really  is ;  a  light  in  the 
night  produces  this  effect. 

Objects  appear  always  small  in  proportion  as 
they  are  distant ;  thus,  the  trees  in  a  long  alley 
appear  so  much  smaller,  and  so  much  nearer 
together,  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from 
us.  It  is  by  observing  these  illusions,  and  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  upon  which  they 
are  founded,  that  art  has  been  enabled  to  imitate 
them.  The  art  of  painting,  in  certain  cases, 
merely  transfers  to  the  canvass  those  optical 
errors  into  which  we  most  habitually  fall. 

The  construction  of  optical  instruments  is 
also  founded  upon  these  principles  :  some  of 
them  augment  the  intensity  of  the  light,  which 
proceeds  from  the  objects  observed  ;  others 
cause  it  to  diverge,  or  converge,  in  order  to 
increase  or  diminish  their  apparent  volume,  &c. 

By  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  we  are  enabled  to  get  over  many  optical 
illusions,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  curious  history 
of  the  blind  youth,  spoken  of  by  Cheseiden. 
This  celebrated  surgeon,  by  a  surgical  operation, 
generally  said  to  be  that  for  cataract,  but,  more 
probably,  it  was  a  division  of  the  membmna 
pvpillaris,  procured  sight  to  a  very  intelligent 
person  who  was  born  blind  :  and  he  observed 
the  manner  in  which  this  sense  was  developed  in 
this  young  man.  “  When  he  saw  the  light  for 
the  first  time,  he  knew  so  little  how  to  judge  of 
distances,  that  he  believed  the  objects  which  he 
saw  touched  his  eyes  (and  this  was  his  expres¬ 
sion),  as  the  things  which  he  felt  touched  his 
skin.  The  objects  which  were  most  pleasant  to 
him  were  those  whose  form  was  regular  and 
smooth,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  their  form, 
nor  could  lie  tell  why  they  pleased  him  better 
than  the  others.  During  the  time  of  his  blind¬ 
ness  he  had  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  colours, 
that  he  was  then  able  to  distinguish,  by  a  very 
strong  light,  that  they  had  not  left  an  impression 
sufficient  by  which  he  could  again  recognise 
them.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  them,  he  said  the 
colours  he  then  saw  were  not  the  same  as  those 
he  had  seen  formerly  ;  he  did  not  know  the 
form  of  any  object ;  nor  could  he  distinguish 
one  object  from  another,  however  different  their 
figure  or  size  might  be ;  when  objects  were 
shown  to  him  which  lie  had  known  formerly  by 
the  touch,  he  looked  at  them  with  attention,  and 
observed  them  carefully  in  order  to  know  them 
again  ;  but  as  he  had  too  many  objects  to  retain 
at  once,  he  forgot  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  first  learned,  as  he  said,  to  see  and  to 
know  objects,  he  forgot  a  thousand  for  one  that 
he  recollected.  It  was  two  months  before  lie 
discovered  that  pictures  represent  solid  bodies  ; 
until  that  time  lie  had  considered  them  as  planes 
and  surfaces  differently  coloured,  and  diversified 
by  a  variety  of  shades  :  but  when  he  began  to 
conceive  that  these  pictures  represented  solid 
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bodies,  in  touching  the  canvass  of  a  picture  with 
iiis  hand  he  expected  to  find  in  reality  somethin'"- 
solid  upon  it,  and  he  was  much  astonished  when, 
upon  touching  those  parts  which  seemed  round 
and  unequal,  he  found  them  fiat,  and  smooth 
like  the  rest ;  he  asked,  which  was  the  sense 
that  deceived  him,  —  the  sight  or  the  touch  ? 
There  was  shown  to  him  a  little  portrait  of  his 
father,  which  was  in  the  case  of  his  mother’s 
watch  :  he  said,  that  he  knew  very  well  it  was 
the  resemblance  of  his  father;  but  he  asked 
with  great  astonishment,  how  it  was  possible  for 
so  large  a  visage  to  be  kept  in  so  small  a  space, 
as  that  appeared  to  him  as  impossible  as  that  a 
bushel  should  be  contained  in  a  pint.  He  could 
not  support  much  light  at  first,  and  every  object 
seemed  very  large  to  him  ;  but  after  he  had 
seen  larger  things  he  considered  the  first 
smaller  :  he  thought  there  was  nothing  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  sight.  The  same  operation  was 
performed  on  the  other  eye  about  a  year  after 
the  first,  and  it  succeeded  equally  well.  At  first 
he  saw  objects  with  his  second  eye  much  larger 
than  with  the  other,  but  not  so  large,  however, 
as  he  had  seen  them  with  the  first  eye;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  same  object  with  both 
eyes  at  once,  he  said  that  it  appeared  twice  as 
large  as  with  the  first  eye;  but  he  did  not  see 
double,  at  least  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that 
be  saw  objects  double,  after  he  had  got  the 
sight  of  the  second  eye.” 

This  observation  is  not  singular ;  there  exists 
a  number  of  others,  and  they  have  all  given 
results  nearly  alike.  The  conclusion  that  may 
be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  the  exact  manner  in 
which  we  determine  the  distance,  size,  and 
form  of  objects,  is  the  result  of  habit,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  of  the  education  of  the  sense 
of  sight. 

Vision,  defective.  See  Dysopia. 

Vision,  lateral.  See  Dysopia. 

Visas.  See  Vision. 

Visas  defguratus.  See  Pseudoblepsis. 

Visas  duplicalus.  See  Diplopia. 

Visas  lateralis.  See  Dysopia. 

Visas  triplex.  See  Diplopia. 

VI'T  A.  (a,  a.  f. ;  from  vivo,  to  live. )  Sou  Life. 

Vila  arbor.  See  Arbor  vita. 

Vita  lignum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Vital  actions.  See  Action  and  Function. 

Vital  air.  See  Oxygen. 

Vital  force.  See  Vis  vita. 

Vital  functions.  See  Function. 

Vital  principle.  See  Life. 

Vitalba.  See  Clematis  vitalba. 

VITE'LLINE.  (  Vitellinus ,  from  vitellus, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.)  Of  a  colour  which  is  yellow, 
verging  to  orange. 

VITE'LLUS.  (us,  i.  m. ;  from  vita,  life: 
because  the  life  of  the  chick  is  in  it.)  1.  The 
yolk  of  an  egg.  See  Ovum. 

2.  In  Botany,  applied,  by  Gartner,  to  that 
part  of  a  seed  which  is  very  firmly  and  inse¬ 
parably  connected  with  the  embryo,  yet  never 
rising  out  of  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in 
germination,  hut  absorbed,  like  the  albumen, 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  If  the 
albumen  be  present,  the  vitellus  is  always  si¬ 
tuated  between  it  and  the  embryo,  and  yet  is 
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constantly  distinct  from  the  former.  It  is 
esteemed,  by  Gartner,  to  compose  the  hulk  of 
the  seed  in  the  fusci,  mosses,  and  ferns.  In  the 
natural  order  of  grasses,  the  vitellus  forms  a 
scale  between  the  embryo  and  the  albumen. 
Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  the  vitellus  is  nothing  else 
than  a  subterraneous  cotyledon.  See  Albumen. 

VI'TEX.  ex,  ids.  t.  ;  from  vieo,  to  hind.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn, -can 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Angio- 
spermia. 

Vitex  agnus  castus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Agnus  castus.  Flaagnon.  The  chaste 
tree.  Vitex — folds  digitalis,  serratis,  spins  ver- 
ticillatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  the  me¬ 
dicinal  part,  which  have,  when  fresh,  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  an  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  Formerly 
they  were  celebrated  as  antiphrodisiacs ;  hut 
experience  does  not  discover  in  them  any  de¬ 
gree  of  such  virtue,  and  some  have  ascribed  to 
them  an  opposite  one.  They  are  now  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Viti  saltus.  See  Chorea. 

VITILl'GO.  (o,  inis.  f.  ;  from  vitulus,  a 
calf :  the  white  and  glistening  appearance  of 
the  skin  in  this  disease  hearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  flesh  of  calves. )  Veal  skin.  Cel- 
sus  includes  the  three  varieties  of  lepra,  the 
alphos,  melas,  and  leuce  under  the  name  vitiligo. 
Dr.  Willan  applies  the  name  to  a  tubercular 
disease  which  is  somewhat  rare,  aud  perhaps 
but  little  known.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
appearance  of  smooth,  white,  shining  tubercles, 
which  rise  on  the  skin,  sometimes  in  particular 
parts,  as  about  the  ears,  neck,  and  face,  and 
sometimes  over  nearly  the  whole  body,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  shining  papula.  They  vary  much 
in  their  course  and  progress:  in  some  cases 
they  reach  their  full  size  in  the  space  of  a  week 
(attaining  the  magnitude  of  a  large  wart),  and 
then  begin  to  subside,  becoming  flattened  to 
the  level  of  the  cuticle  in  about  ten  days ;  in 
other  instances,  they  advance  less  rapidly,  and 
the  elevation  which  they  acquire  is  less  con¬ 
siderable;  in  fact,  they  are  less  distinctly  tu¬ 
bercular.  But  in  these  cases  they  are  more 
permanent;  and,  as  they  gradually  subside  to 
the  level  of  the  surface,  they  creep  along  in  one 
direction,  as,  for  example,  across  the  face  or 
along  the  limbs,  checkering  the  whole  super- 
fices  with  a  veal-skin  appearance.  All  the  hairs 
drop  out  where  the  disease  passes,  and  never 
re-sprout ;  a  smooth  shining  surface,  as  if 
polished,  being  left,  and  the  morbid  whiteness 
remaining  through  life.  The  eruption  never 
goes  on  to  ulceration. 

There  is  no  considerable  constitutional  dis¬ 
order  combined  with  this  affection;  hut  it  has 
proved  exceedingly  unmanageable  under  the 
use  of  both  internal  and  external  medicines. 
The  mineral  acids  internally,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  diluted  caustic  and  spirituous  substances 
externally,  have  been  chiefly  employed,  hut 
with  little  obvious  effect. 

VI'TIS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

in  the  Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ■ 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  grape. 

See  Vi l is  vinifera. 
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Vitis  alba.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vitis  corinthiaca.  The  dried  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  the  kind  of  raisin  called  Bassa  corin- 
thiaca.  See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Vitis  idcca.  See  Vaccinium. 

Vitis  marina.  See  Fucus  natans. 

Vitis  sylvestris.  White  bryony. 

Vitis  vini'fera.  The  sytematic  name  of  the 
grape-tree.  Vitis  —  folds  lobatis  sinuatis  midis,  j 
of  Linnaeus.  Vine-leaves  and  the  tendrils  have  J 
an  astringent  taste,  and  were  formerly  used  in  } 
diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages,  and  other  disorders  j 
requiring  refrigerant  and  styptic  medicines.  I 
The  juice  or  sap  of  the  vine,  called  lachryma, 
has  been  recommended  in  calculous  disorders: 
and  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
weak  eyes  and  specks  of  the  cornea.  The  un¬ 
ripe  fruit  has  a  harsh,  rough,  sour  taste  :  its 
expressed  juice,  called  verjuice,  was  formerly 
much  esteemed,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the 
juice  of  lemons ;  for  external  use,  however, 
particularly  in  bruises  and  pains,  verjuice  is  j 
still  employed  and  considered  to  be  a  very  use¬ 
ful  application.  The  dried  fruit  is  termed  Uva  \ 
passa  major.  Passula  major,  the  raisin.  Raisins  j 
are  prepared  by  immersing  the  fresh  fruit  into  a  i 
solution  of  alkaline  salt  and  soap-ley,  made  J 
boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added  some  olive  oil, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  after-  ; 
wards  drying  them  in  the  shade.  They  are  \ 
used  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  acescent  sweets, 
in  pectoral  decoctions,  and  for  obtunding  the  j 
acrimony  in  other  medicines,  and  rendering 
them  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  They 
are  directed  in  the  decoctuni  hordei  compositum, 
tinctura  senncc,  and  tinctura  cardamomi  com- 
posita.  See  also  IVine,  and  Acetum. 

Vitra'ria.  The  pellitory  of  the  wall.  See  | 
Parielaria  officinalis. 

VITREOUS.  (  Vitreus ;  from  vitrum,  glass : 
so  named  from  its  transparency.)  Glassy  :  ap¬ 
plied  to  parts  of  the  body. 

Vitreous  body.  See  Vitreous  humour. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humor  vitreus.  Cor¬ 
pus  vitreum.  Vitreous  body.  The  pellucid  body 
which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind 
the  crystalline  lens.  See  Genius. 

VITRIFICATION.  The  conversion  of 
any  subtance  into  a  glass. 

Vitriol.  See  Vilrio/um. 

Vitriol,  acid  of.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  green.  See  Fern  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  oil  of.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  so 
called  because  it  was  obtained  from  green  vit¬ 
riol,  and  because,  when  rubbed  between  the 
fincers,  it  combines  with  the  skin,  and  has  an 
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unctuous,  soapy  feel. 

Vitriol,  Roman.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vit  riol,  s  weet  spirit  of.  See  Spirit  us  celheris 
sulphuricx. 

Vitriol,  white.  See  Vinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolateil  kali.  See  Potassce  sulphas. 

VITRI'OLUM.  ( um,i .  n. ;  from  vitrum, 
glass :  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  glass. 
Ilollandus  says  this  word  is  fictitious,  and  com¬ 
posed  from  the  initials  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  :  Fade  in  terrain  rimando,  inveuies  opti¬ 
mum  lupidem ,  veram  vicdicinanu)  Calcadiuum, 
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|  Colcolhar.  Calcolar.  Calcanthos.  Calcanthum. 
Calcilea.  Vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  See 
Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  album.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  cceruleum.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

V 'trial am  romanum.  See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  viride.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 

\  FT  RUM.  (um,  i.  n.)  See  Glass. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of  antimony.  See 
antimonii  vitrum. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  A  diaphoretic 
compound,  made  of  powdered  glass  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  yellow  wax  melted  together  and  pul¬ 
verised  when  cold.  Once  employed  in  the  cure 
of  dysenteries  arising  from  checked  perspiration. 

Vitrum  hypoclepticum.  A  funnel  to  se¬ 
parate  oil  from  water. 

Vitulus.  See  Bos  taurus. 

VIVE'RRA.  (a,  ce.  f.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  digitigradous  quadrupeds. 

Viveriia  ci v etta .  The  systematic  name  of 
the  ash-coloured  weazel,  which,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  species,  affords  the  perfume  called  civet. 
See  Zibethum. 

Viverra  zibe'tha.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  civet-cat.  See  Civetta. 

VIVI'PAROUS.  Viviparus.  1.  In  Zoology, 
an  animal  which  brings  forth  its  young  alive 
and  perfect,  is  styled  viviparous,  in  opposition 
to  one  which  is  oviparous,  or  lays  eggs. 

2.  In  Botany,  it  is  applied  to  stems  or  stalks, 
producing  bulbs,  that  are  capable  of  vegetation. 
In  Dentaria,  these  bulbs  are  found  at  the  basis 
of  the  leaves  ;  in  some  species  of  Allium,  at  the 
origin  of  the  umbel. 

VI'VUS.  Living:  variously  applied:  to 
mercury,  because  it  moves  about  as  if  it  were 
alive;  hence  argentum  vivum :  to  lime,  because, 
when  moisture  is  added,  it  cracks  and  swells, 
as  if  alive. 

Vocal  chorus.  Chordie  vocales.  Vocal  lig¬ 
aments.  Two  ligaments  which  pass,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  car¬ 
tilage,  and  are  inserted  into  the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage.  They  are  supposed  to  be  particularly 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  voice.  See 
Voice. 

VOICE.  Vox.  l>y  voice,  we  understand 
the  sound  which  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  at 
the  instant  when  the  air  traverses  this  organ, 
either  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  trachea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  voice  is  produced  and  modified,  we 
must  say  something  of  the  manner  in  which 
sound  is  produced,  in  which  it  is  propagated 
and  modified  in  wind  instruments,  particularly 
those  that  have  most  analogy  witli  the  organ  of 
voice. 

A  wind  instrument  is  generally  formed  of  a 
tube,  either  straight  or  bent,  in  which,  by  va¬ 
rious  processes,  the  air  is  made  to  vibrate. 

Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts :  the  one 
sort  are  called  mouth  instruments,  the  other 
sort  reed  instruments. 

In  the  mouth  instruments  (the  horn,  trumpet, 
trombone,  flageolet,  flute,  organ),  the  column  of 
air  contained  in  the  tube  is  the  sonorous  body. 
The  air  must  be  caused  to  vibrate  in  it  in  order 
to  produce  sounds.  For  this  purpose,  the  means 
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employed  arc  variable,  according  to  the  sort  of 
instrument.  The  length,  the  width,  the  form 
of  the  tube,  the  openings  in  its  sides,  or  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  power  of  the  vibrations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  excited,  are  the  causes 
of  the  various  sounds  of  this  sort  of  instruments. 
The  nature  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  sounds 
has  no  influence  but  upon  the  tone. 

The  reed  instruments  are  the  most  necessary 
to  be  known,  for  the  organ  of  the  voice  is  of 
this  kind.  Their  theory  is,  unfortunately,  much 
more  imperfect  than  that  of  the  other  sort.  In 
this  sort  of  instruments  (the  clarionet,  hautboy, 
bassoon,  voice  organ,  &c. ),  we  ought  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  reed,  or  anche,  and  the  body 
of  the  tube.  Their  mechanism  is  essentially 
different. 

A  reed  is  always  formed  of  one,  and  some¬ 
times  of  two,  thin  plates,  susceptible  of  a  rapid 
motion,  the  alternate  vibrations  of  which  are 
intended  to  intercept  and  permit,  by  turns,  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  air.  For  this  reason, 
the  sounds  which  they  produce  do  not  follow 
the  same  laws  as  the  sounds  formed  by  elastic 
plates,  with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  free, 
which  produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  reed  instruments,  the  reed 
alone  produces  and  modifies  the  sound.  If  the 
plate  is  long,  the  motions  are  long,  slow,  and, 
consequently,  the  sounds  are  grave.  On  the 
contrary,  a  short  plate  produces  acute  sounds, 
because  the  alternations  of  transmission  and  in¬ 
terception  of  the  current  of  air  are  more  rapid. 

When  a  number  of  different  sounds  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  produced  by  a  reed,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  vary  the  length  of  the  plate.  The 
bassoon  and  clarionet  players  do  this  when  they 
wish  to  produce  different  sounds  on  the  same 
instrument.  We  add,  as  an  important  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  sound 
produced  by  the  instrument,  partly  depends  on 
the  elasticity,  the  weight,  and  the  form  of  the 
little  tongue,  or  plate,  and  on  the  force  of  the 
current  of  air.  If  all  these  elements  are  not  the 
same,  the  length  being  invariable,  the  tone  will 
be  different. 

A  reed  is  never  employed  alone  ;  it  is  always 
fitted  to  a  tube  through  which  the  wind  passes 
that  has  been  blown  into  the  reed,  and  which 
ought,  on  tiiis  account,  to  he  open  at  the  two 
extremities.  The  tube  has  no  influence  upon 
the  tone  of  the  music;  it  acts  only  upon  the 
intensity,  the  timbre,  and  upon  the  power  of 
making  the  reed  speak. 

Apparatus  of  Voice.  —  The  larynx  ought  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  voice. 

The  size  of  the  larynx  varies  according  to 
age  and  sex.  It  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  where  a  small  projection  is  seen, 
between  the  tongue  and  the  trachea.  It  is 
small  in  children  and  women,  greater  in  young 
men,  and  still  larger  in  adult  age. 

The  larynx  not  only  produces  the  voice,  but 
it  is  also  the  agent  of  its  principal  modifica¬ 
tions;  on  which  account,  a  know  ledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  organ  is  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  voice.  As  we  cannot  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  larynx, 
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wc  will  only  touch  upon  such  as  are  most  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  known,  many  of  which  arc  not 
yet  well  understood. 

hour  cartilages  and  three  fibro-cartilages 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  larynx,  and 
form  the  skeleton  of  it.  The  cartilages  are  the 
cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the  two  aryteenoid.  The 
thyroid  joins  with  the  cricoid,  by  the  extremity 
of  its  two  inferior  horns.  In  the  living  state, 
the  thyroid  is  fixed  with  respect  to  the  cricoid, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed. 
Every  aryteenoid  cartilage  is  articulated  witli  the 
cricoid  by  means  of  a  surface,  which  is  oblong, 
and  concave  in  a  transverse  direction.  The 
cricoid  presents  a  surface  which  is  similarly 
disposed  to  that  of  the  aryteenoid,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  it  is  convex  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  other  is  concave.  Round  the 
articulation  there  is  a  synovial  capsule,  firm 
before  and  behind,  and  moveable  without  and 
within.  Before  the  articulation  is  the  thyro- 
aryteenoid  ligament;  behind  is  a  strong  liga¬ 
mentous  band,  that  might  be  called  crico-ary - 
teenoid,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fixed. 

Thus  disposed,  the  articulation  admits  only 
of  lateral  movements  of  the  aryteenoid  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  No  movement  forward  or 
backward  can  take  place,  nor  a  certain  move¬ 
ment  up  and  down,  mentioned  in  anatomical 
books,  which  none  of  the  muscles  is  so  disposed 
as  to  produce.  This  articulation  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  simple  lateral  ginglymus.  The 
fibro-cartilages  of  the  larynx  arc  the  epiglottis , 
and  two  small  bodies  that  are  found  above  the 
top  of  the  aryteenoid  cartilages,  and  that  have 
been  called  by  Santorini,  capitula  cartilaginum 
aryteenoidearuni. 

There  are  a  great  many  muscles  attached  to 
the  larynx.  These  muscles  are  called  external  : 
they  are  intended  to  move  the  whole  organ, 
either  in  carrying  it  up  or  down,  backward 
or  forward,  &c.  The  larynx  has  also  other 
muscles,  whose  use  is  to  give  a  movement  to 
the  different  parts  in  respect  of  each  other. 
These  muscles  have  been  called  internal.  They 
are, 

1st,  The  crico-thyroid,  the  use  of  which  is 
not,  as  has  hitherto  been  believed,  to  lower  the 
thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  raise  the  cricoid  towards  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  in  making  it  pass  a  little  below  its 
inferior  edge. 

yd,  The  muscles  crico-art/teenoideus  posterior, 
and  the  crico-aryteenoideus  lateralis,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  draw  outwards  the  aryteenoid  car¬ 
tilages,  in  separating  them  from  one  another. 

3d,  The  aryteenoid  muscle,  which  draws  the 
arytamoid  cartilages  together. 

4th,  The  thyro-aryteenoideus,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  more  important  than  that  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  because  its  vibrations 
produce  the  vocal  sound.  This  muscle  forms 
the  lips  of  the  glottis,  and  the  inferior,  supe¬ 
rior,  and  lateral  sides  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx. 

5th,  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis,  which 
are  the  Ihyro-epiglottidciis,  the  aryteeno~epiglul- 
tideus,  and  some  fibres  that  may  be  considered 
4  S  3 
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ns  the  vestige  of  the  glosso-epiglottideus  muscle 
that  exists  in  some  animals,  whose  contraction 
lias  an  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  epi¬ 
glottis. 

The  larynx  is  covered  within  by  a  mucous 
membrane.  This  membrane,  in  passing  from 
the  epiglottis  to  the  arytamoid  and  thyroid  car¬ 
tilages,  forms  two  folds,  called  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  epiglottis.  They  concur  in  the  formation 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  ligaments  of  the 
glottis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind 
it,  are  found  a  great  number  of  mucous  follicles, 
and  some  mucous  glands.  Within  the  mass  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis,  there  exists  a 
collection  of  those  bodies  that  have  been  very 
improperly  called  aryteenoid  glands. 

Between  the  epiglottis  behind,  and  the  os 
hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage  before,  there  is 
seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  adipose 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  very  elastic,  and  similar 
to  that  which  exists  near  certain  articulations. 
There  has  been  no  use  assigned  to  this  body. 
Dr.  Magendie  believes  it  serves  to  facilitate  the 
frequent  movements  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
to  keep  the  epiglottis  separated  from  the  upper 
part  of  this  bone,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it 
provides  it  with  a  very  elastic  support,  favourable 
to  the  action  of  the  fibro-cartilages  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  voice,  or  in  deglutition. 

The  vessels  of  the  larynx  present  nothing  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  not  so  with  the  nerves  of  this 
organ.  Their  distribution  merits  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  There  are  four  of  these  nerves,  the 
superior  laryngeal  and  the  inferior. 

The  recurrent  nerve  is  distributed  to  the 
posterior  crico-arytamoid,  to  the  lateral  crico¬ 
arytenoid,  and  thyro-arytaenoid.  None  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  nerve  go  to  the  arytenoid, 
or  to  the  crico-thyroid,  muscles.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  superior  nerve  of  the  larynx  goes  to 
the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  it  provides  with  a 
considei  able  branch  ;  and  to  the  crico-thyroid, 
to  which  it  gives  a  small  filament,  more  remark¬ 
able  for  the  distance  it  proceeds  than  for  its  size. 
In  certain  cases  this  filament  does  not  exist. 
The  external  branch  of  the  nerve  of  the  larynx 
is  then  of  a  larger  size.  The  remainder  of  the 
filaments  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed 
to  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  This 
part  possesses  an  extraordinary  sensibility. 

The  interval  which  separates  the  thyro-ary- 
tjenoid  muscles,  and  the  arytamoid  cartilages,  is 
called  glottis.  In  the  dead  body,  the  glottis 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  slit 
of  about  eight  or  ten  lines  long,  and  two  or 
three  wide:  it  is  wider  behind  than  before. 
Here  the  two  sides  meet  at  the  point  of  their 
insertion  into  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  poste¬ 
rior  extremity  of  the  glottis  is  formed  by  the 
aryteenoid  muscles. 

If  the  aryteenoid  cartilages  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  touch  on  their  internal  faces,  the 
glottis  is  diminished  nearly  a  third  of  ils  length. 
It  then  presents  a  slit  which  is  from  five  to  six 
inches  long,  and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  long. 
The  sides  of  this  slit  are  called  the  lips  of  the 
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glottis.  They  present  a  sharp  edge,  turned  i 
upward  and  inward.  They  are  essentially  i 
formed  by  the  arytamoid  muscle,  and  by  the 
ligament  of  the  same  name,  which,  as  an  apo-  I  i 
neurosis,  covers  the  muscle  to  which  it  adheres  I  i 

j  strongly,  and  which,  being  itself  covered  by  the  l 
mucous  membrane,  forms  the  thinnest  parts  or  | 
edge  of  the  lip.  These  lips  of  the  glottis  l 
vibrate  in  the  production  of  the  voice;  they  L 
might  be  called  the  human  reed.  Above  the 
inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are  the  ventricles  If 
of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  of  which  is  larger  than  | 
it  seems  at  first  sight.  The  superior,  inferior,  |) 
and  external  sides  of  it  are  formed  by  the 
thyro-arytamoid  muscle,  turned  upon  itself.  If 
The  extremity,  or  anterior  side,  is  formed  by  | 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  By  means  of  these  ven-  II 
tricles,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  completely  11 
isolated  upon  their  upper  side. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  we  see  | 
two  bodies,  which,  in  their  manner  of  being  II 
disposed,  have  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  1 
vocal  chords,  and  which  form  a  sort  of  second  I 
glottis  above  the  first.  These  bodies  are  called  )| 
the  superior  ligaments  of  the  glottis.  They  are  U 
formed  by  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyro-ary-  > 
tienoid  muscle,  a  little  adipose  cellular  tissue,  i 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  I 
covers  them  before  penetrating  into  the  ven-  f 
tricles.  These  observations  are  easily  made  upon  ji 
the  larynx  of  dead  bodies.  The  glottis  of  a  !! 
living  person  has  never  been  examined,  at  least  t 
there  has  been  nothing  written  on  this  subject ;  t 
hut  when  those  of  animals,  as  of  dogs,  are  ex-  ;■ 
amined,  they  contract  and  enlarge  alternately.  I 
The  arytamoid  cartilages  are  directed  outwards  r 
when  the  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs  ;  and  in  I 
the  instant  when  the  air  passes  out,  they  come  | 
close  together. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  Voice.  —  If  I 
we  take  the  trachea  and  the  larynx  of  an  animal  I 
or  of  a  man,  and  blow  air  strongly  into  the  I 
trachea,  directing  it  towards  the  larynx,  there  is  I 
no  sound  produced,  but  only  a  slight  noise,  I 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  p 
the  sides  of  the  larynx.  If,  in  blowing,  we  I 
bring  together  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  so  that  I 
they  may  touch  upon  their  internal  face,  a  sound  I 
will  be  produced,  something  like  the  voice  of  I 
the  animal  to  which  the  larynx  used  in  the 
experiment  belongs. 

The  sound  will  be  dull  or  sharp,  according  as  I 
the  cartilages  are  pressed  more  or  less  forcibly 
together :  its  intensity  will  be  more  or  less,  I 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  air.  It  is  easily  I 
seen,  in  this  experiment,  that  the  sound  is  pro-  I 
duced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  inferior  ligament  | 
of  the  glottis. 

Both  man  and  the  animals  are  deprived  of  | 
voice  by  making  an  opening  below  the  larynx. 
The  voice  is  reproduced  if  the  opening  is  closed 
mechanically.  Dr.  Magendie  knows  a  person 
who  has  been  in  this  situation  for  four  years, 
lie  cannot  speak  without  pressing  a  cravat 
strongly  against  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
larynx.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the 
larynx  is  opened  below  the  inferior  ligaments  of 
the  glottis. 

|  liut  if  a  wound  exist  above  the  glottis,  if  the 
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epiglottis  anti  its  muscles  are  affected,  if  the 
superior  ligament  of  the  glottis,  even  if  the 
superior  aspect  of  the  arytcenoid  cartilages  are 
injured,  the  voice  continues. 

Lastly,  the  glottis  of  an  animal  being  laid 
bare  in  the  instant  that  it  cries,  shows  very  well 
that  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  chords,  or  lips  of  the  glottis.  This  is 
enough  to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
voice  is  formed  in  the  glottis  by  the  motion  of 
its  inferior  ligaments. 

This  fact  being  established,  is  it  possible,  on 
physical  principles,  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  voice  ?  The  following  explanation  ap¬ 
pears  the  most  probable  :  — 

The  air  being  pressed  from  the  lungs,  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  pipe  of  a  considerable  size.  This  pipe 
very  soon  becomes  contracted,  and  the  air  is 
forced  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  the  two 
sides  of  which  are  vibrating  plates,  which  permit 
and  intercept  the  air,  like  the  plates  of  reeds, 
and  which  ought,  in  the  same  manner,  by  these 
alternations,  to  produce  sonorous  undulations  in 
the  transmitted  current  of  air. 

But,  in  blowing  into  the  trachea  of  a  dead 
body,  why  does  it  not  produce  a  sound  like  that 
of  the  human  voice  ?  Why  is  the  palsied  state 
of  the  internal  muscles  of  this  organ  followed  by 
the  loss  of  the  voice?  Why,  in  a  word,  is  an 
act  of  the  will  necessary  to  produce  the  vocal 
sound?  The  answer  to  this  is  not  difficult. 
The  ligaments  of  the  glottis  have  not  the  faculty 
of  vibrating  like  the  plates  of  reeds,  except  the 
thyro-arytamoid  muscles  are  contracted;  and, 
therefore,  in  every  case  in  which  the  muscles 
are  not  contracted  the  voice  will  not  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Experiments  performed  on  animals  are  per¬ 
fectly  in  unison  with  this  doctrine.  Divide  the 
two  recurrent  nerves,  and  the  voice  will  cease. 
If  only  one  is  cut,  the  voice  will  be  only  half 
lost. 

Dr.  Magendie,  however,  has  seen  a  number 
of  animals,  in  which  the  two  recurrent  nerves 
had  been  cut,  cry  very  loud  when  they  suffered 
severe  pain.  These  sounds  were  very  similar 
to  the  sounds  that  would  be  produced  mecha¬ 
nically  with  the  larynx  of  the  animal  when  dead, 
by  blowing  into  the  trachea,  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  arytaenoid  cartilages.  This  phamo- 
menon  is  easily  understood  by  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx.  The  recurrents 
being  cut,  the  thyro-arytamoid  muscles  do  not 
contract,  and  thence  results  the  loss  of  voice; 
but  the  arytaenoid  muscle,  that  receives  its  nerves  | 
from  the  superior  laryngeal,  contracts,  and 
brings  together,  in  the  instant  of  a  strong  ex¬ 
piration,  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  and  the  slit 
of  the  glottis  becomes  sufficiently  narrow  for  the 
air  to  throw  the  thyro-arytamoid  muscles,  though 
they  are  not  contracted,  into  vibration. 

Intensity  or  Volume  of  the  Voice.  —  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  voice,  like  that  of  all  other 
sounds,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  vi¬ 
brations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  vocal,  chords  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the  air  is 
expelled  from  the  breast ;  and  the  longer  the 
chords  are,  —  that  is,  the  more  voluminous  the 
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larynx  is,  —  the  more  considerable  will  be  the 
extent  of  the  vibrations.  A  strong  person,  with 
a  large  chest,  and  a  larynx  of  large  dimensions, 
presents  the  most  advantageous  condition  for  the 
intensity  of  the  voice.  If  such  a  person  be¬ 
comes  sick,  his  voice,  on  account  of  his  weak¬ 
ness,  loses  much  of  its  intensity,  because  it  is 
no  longer  expelled  with  the  same  force  from  the 
chest. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  whose  larynx 
is  proportionably  less  than  that  of  a  man  in 
adult  age,  have  also  much  less  intensity  of 
voice. 

In  the  ordinary  production  of  the  voice,  it 
results  from  the  simultaneous  motions  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  glottis.  Were  one  of  these 
sides  to  lose  the  faculty  of  causing  the  air  to 
vibrate,  the  voice  would  lose,  necessarily,  half 
its  intensity,  the  force  of  expiration  being  the 
same.  This  may  be  proved  in  cutting  one  of 
the  recurrent  nerves  of  a  dog,  or  in  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  the  voice  of  a  person  who  has  had  a 
complete  attack  of  hemiplegia. 

Tone  of  the  Voice.  —  Every  individual  has  a 
particular  tone  of  voice  by  which  he  is  known  : 
there  is  also  a  particular  tone  which  belongs  to 
the  different  sexes  and  ages.  The  tone  of  the 
voice  presents  an  infinite  number  of  modifi¬ 
cations.  Upon  what  circumstances  do  these 
depend  ?  This  is  unknown.  The  feminine 
tone,  however,  which  is  found  in  children  and 
eunuchs,  generally  agrees  with  the  state  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx.  On  the  contrary,  the 
masculine  tone  which  women  sometimes  possess 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  these 
cartilages,  and  particularly  with  that  of  the 
thyroid.  Tone  is  a  modification  of  sound,  of 
which  philosophers  have  by  no  means  given  an 
exact  explanation. 

Of  the  Extent  of  the  Voice.  —  The  sounds  which 
the  human  larynx  is  capable  of  producing  are 
very  numerous.  Many  celebrated  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  manner  of  their 
formation  ;  but  they  have  rather  given  us  com¬ 
parisons  than  explanations. 

We  have  examined  the  reed  of  the  organ  of 
voice  ;  we  shall  now  consider  the  tube  that  the 
vocal  sound  traverses  after  having  been  pro¬ 
duced.  In  proceeding  from  below  upwards, 
the  tube  is  composed,  1st,  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  epiglottis  before,  its  lateral  ligaments 
upon  the  sides,  and  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
pharynx ;  2dly,  of  the  pharynx  behind,  and 
laterally,  and  of  the  most  posterior  part  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue  before  ;  Sdly,  sometimes  of 
the  mouth,  and  sometimes  of  the  nasal  cavities  ; 
at  other  times  of  these  two  cavities  together. 

This  tube,  capable  of  being  prolonged  or 
shortened,  of  being  made  wider  or  narrower ; 
being  susceptible  of  assuming  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  ought  to  be  very  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  all  the  functions  of  the  body  of  a  reed  in¬ 
strument  ;  —  that  is,  to  be  capable  of  harmonising 
with  the  larynx,  and  of  thus  favouring  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  numerous  tones  of  which  the 
voice  is  susceptible  ;  of  increasing  the  intensity 
of  the  vocal  sound,  by  taking  a  conical  form, 
with  the  base  outwards;  of  giving  a  roundness 
and  agreeableness  to  the  sound,  by  suitably  dis- 
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posing  its  exterior  opening,  or  by  almost  entirely 
shutting  it,  &c. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  reed  in¬ 
struments  lias  been  determined  with  precision, 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  form  only  probable  con¬ 
jectures  respecting  the  influence  of  the  tube  of 
the  organ  of  voice.  In  this  respect  we  can 
make  only  a  small  number  of  observations, 
which  relate  particularly  to  the  most  apparent 
phamomena. 

a.  The  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production  of 
acute  sounds;  it  is  lowered,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  formation  of  those  that  are  grave:  con¬ 
sequently  the  vocal  tube  is  shortened  in  the  first 
case,  and  lengthened  in  the  second. 

W  e  suppose  that  a  short  tube  is  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  transmission  of  acute  sounds,  whilst 
a  long  one  is  more  so  for  those  that  are  grave. 
The  tube  changes  its  length  at  the  same  time 
that  it  changes  its  breadth  ;  and  this  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the  breadth  of 
the  tube  has  a  great  influence  upon  its  facility 
of  transmitting  sounds. 

When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when  the 
vocal  tube  is  prolonged,  the  thyroid  cartilage 
descends,  and  removes  from  the  os  hyoides  the 
whole  height  of  the  thyro-liyoid  membrane. 
By  this  separation  the  gland  of  the  epiglottis  is 
carried  forward,  and  places  itself  in  the  cavity 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  os  hyoides;  this 
gland  draws  after-  it  the  epiglottis:  from  this 
results  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  the  vocal  tube. 

The  contrary  phenomenon  happens  when  the 
larynx  is  raised.  The  thyroid  cartilage  then 
rises,  and  becomes  engaged  behind  the  os  hy¬ 
oides,  by  displacing  and  pushing  backward  the 
epiglotted  gland ;  this  pushes  the  epiglottis, 
and  the  vocal  tube  is  much  contracted.  By 
imitating  the  motion  upon  the  dead  body,  we 
may  easily  ascertain  that  the  narrowing  may 
proceed  to  five  sixths  of  the  breadth  of  the 
tube.  Now,  we  adapt  a  large  tube  to  a  reed 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  grave  sounds ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  narrow  tube  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
acute  sounds.  We  can  then,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  account  for  the  utility  of  the  changes  of 
breadth  which  take  place  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vocal  tube. 

n.  The  presence  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx  immediately  above  the  inferior  ligaments 
of  the  glottis,  appears  intended  to  isolate  those 
ligaments,  so  that  they  may  vibrate  freely  in  the 
air.  When  foreign  bodies  enter  the  ventricles, 
or  when  a  false  membrane  or  mucosities  are 
formed,  the  voice  is  generally  extinguished,  or 
much  weakened. 

c.  From  its  form,  its  position,  its  elasticity, 

_ front  the  motions  which  its  muscles  impress 

upon  it,  the  epiglottis  appears  to  belong  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  apparatus  of  the  voice;  but  what 
are  its  uses ?  We  have  already  seen  that  it  con¬ 
tributes  powerfully  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
vocal  tube ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  has  a 
more  important  function. 

j).  The  vocal  tube  has  visibly  an  influence 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  voice.  The  most  in¬ 
tense  sounds  which  the  voice  can  produce  cause 
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the  mouth  to  he  opened  very  wide,  the  tongue  t 
to  be  drawn  a  little  back,  and  the  velum  of  the 
palate  raised  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  to 
become  clastic,  closing  all  communication  with 
the  nostrils. 

in  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  evi¬ 
dently  perform  the  office  of  a  speaking  trum¬ 
pet  ;  that  is  lo  say,  they  represent  very  exactly 
a  tube  with  a  reed,  which  increases  in  wideness 
outwards,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  augment  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  reed. 

If  the  mouth  is  in  part  closed,  the  lips  carried 
forward  and  turned  towards  each  other,  the 
sound  will  acquire  rotundity,  and  an  agreeable 
expression  ;  but  it  will  lose  part  of  its  intensity: 
this  result  is  easily  explained  after  what  we 
have  said  of  the  influence  of  the  form  of  tubes 
in  reed  instruments. 

For  the  same  reasons,  whenever  the  vocal 
sound  passes  into  the  nose,  it  will  become  dull; 
for  the  form  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  is  well 
fitted  for  diminishing  the  intensity  of  sounds.  9 
If  the  mouth  and  nose  are  shut  at  the  same 
time,  no  sound  can  be  produced. 

e.  We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  voice,  that  a  great  number  of  modi¬ 
fications  relative  to  expression  arise  from  changes 
of  the  thickness  and  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lips 
of  the  glottis.  The  tube  may  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  according  to  its  different  degrees 
of  length  or  breadth  ;  according  to  its  form, 
the  contraction  of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of 
the  tongue,  or  of  the  velum  of  the  palate  ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  sound  passes  wholly  or  in  part 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose,  or  both  toge¬ 
ther  ;  according  to  the  individual  disposition  of 
the  mouth  or  nose,  the  existence  or  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  teeth,  the  size  of  the  tongue,  &c.  :  the 
expression  of  the  voice  is  continually  modified 
according  to  all  these  circumstances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  whenever  the  sound  traverses  the  nasal 
cavities,  it  becomes  disagreeably  nasal. 

Those  persons  are  mistaken  who  think  that 
the  intensity  of  vocal  sound  may  l>e  augmented 
by  repercussion,  in  passing  through  the  nasal 
cavities ;  these  cavities  produce  quite  a  con¬ 
trary  effect.  Whenever  the  voice  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  them,  from  whatever  cause,  it  be¬ 
comes  dull. 

r.  Besides  the  numerous  modifications  which 
the  tube  of  the  vocal  organ  causes  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  and  the  expression  of  the  voice,  in  alter¬ 
nately  permitting  or  intercepting  its  productions, 
there  is  another  very  important  kind  of  mo¬ 
llification  produced  by  it.  By  means  of  this 
the  vocal  sound  is  divided  into  very  small 
portions,  each  possessing  a  distinct  character, 
because  each  of  them  is  produced  by  a  distinct 
motion  of  the  tube.  This  sort  of  influence  of 
the  vocal  tube  is  called  the  faculty  of  articulate 
i  ing,  which  presents,  besides,  an  infinite  variety 
of  individual  differences  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
organisation  of  the  vocal  tube. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  human  voice 
in  a  general  manner  ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak 
of  its  principal  modifications  :  namely,  the  cry 
or  native  voice;  the  voice  properly  so  called,  or 
acquired  voice ;  speech,  or  articulate  voice ; 
singing,  or  appreciable  voice. 
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The  Cry,  or  jValive  Voice.  —  The  cry  is  a 
sound  which  cannot  be  appreciated  :  it  is,  like 
all  those  sounds  produced  by  the  larynx,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  variation  in  tone,  intensity,  and  ex¬ 
pression.  The  cry  is  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  vocal  sounds;  but  as  its  character  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  expression,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  physically  for  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  latter.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of 
man,  or  whatever  his  age,  he  is  capable  of  cry¬ 
ing.  The  new-born  child,  the  idiot,  the  person 
deaf  from  birth,  the  savage,  the  civilised,  the 
decrepit  old  man,  all  are  capable  of  producing 
cries.  We  ought,  then,  to  consider  the  cry  as 
particularly  attached  to  organisation  ;  indeed  we 
may  be  convinced  of  this  in  examining  its  uses. 

By  the  cry  we  express  vivid  sensations,  whe¬ 
ther  they  proceed  from  without  or  within  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  agreeable  or  painful :  —  there  are 
cries  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  By  the  cry  we 
express  our  most  simple  instinctive  wants,  the 
natural  passions.  There  is  a  cry  of  fury, 
another  of  fear,  &c. 

The  social  wants  and  passions,  not  being  an 
indispensable  consequence  of  organisation,  and 
the  state  of  civilisation  being  necessary  for  their 
development,  they  have  no  peculiar  cry.  The 
cry  comprehends,  generally,  the  most  intense 
sounds  that  the  organ  of  voice  can  produce  : 
its  expression  has  often  something  in  it  which 
offends  the  ear,  and  it  has  a  strong  action  upon 
those  who  are  near  it. 

By  means  of  the  cry,  important  relations  are 
established  among  mankind.  The  cry  of  joy 
inclines  to  joy  ;  the  cry  of  pain  excites  pity; 
the  cry  produced  by  terror  causes  fear,  even  in 
those  at  a  distance,  &c.  This  sort  of  language 
is  found  in  most  animals  ;  it  is  almost  the  only 
language  which  has  been  given  them  ;  the  song 
of  birds  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  modification 
of  their  cry. 

Acquired  Voice,  or  Voice  properly  so  called.  . — 
In  the  usual  state  of  man,  —  that  is,  when  he 
lives  in  society,  and  when  he  is  possessed  of  the 
faculty  of  hearing, — he  knows,  from  earliest 
youth,  that  mankind  utters  sounds  which  are 
not  cries ;  he  very  soon  finds  that  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  sort  of  sounds  with  his  larynx, 
and  immediately  what  is  called  acquired  voice  is 
developed  in  him,  by  the  effect  of  imitation, 
and  the  advantages  he  derives  from  it.  A  deaf 
child  cannot  make  any  remark  with  regard  to 
sound,  and  therefore  lie  never  acquires  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  voice  and 
the  cry,  except  in  intensity  and  expression;  for 
it  is  likewise  formed  of  inappreciable  sounds, 
or  of  sounds  whose  intervals  are  not  exactly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  ear. 

Since  the  voice  is  the  consequence  of  hearing, 
and  of  an  intellectual  process,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  if  those  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
produced  do  not  exist,  in  fact,  children  born 
deaf,  who  have  never  had  any  idea  of  sound  ; 
idiots,  that  establish  no  relation  between  the 
sounds  which  they  hear  and  those  which  their 
larynx  can  produce,  have  no  voice,  though  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  both  may  be  fit  to  form  and 
modify  sounds  as  well  as  that  of  individuals 
perfectly  formed. 
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For  the  same  reason,  those  whom  we  impro¬ 
perly  term  savages,  because  they  have  been 
found  wandering  in  forests  since  their  infancy, 
can  have  no  voice  ;  the  understanding  not  being 
developed  in  a  solitarv  state,  but  only  in  social 
life. 

The  expression,  the  intensity,  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  are  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications 
on  the  part  of  the  larynx  ;  the  vocal  tube  also 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  voice : 
speech  and  singing  are  only  modifications  of 
the  social  voice. 

Modifications  of  the  Voice  by  Age.- — The  larynx 
is  in  proportion  very  small  in  the  feetus  and  the 
new-born  infant :  its  small  volume  forms  a  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  the  os  hyoides,  with  the  tomme 
and  other  organs  of  deglutition,  which  are  al¬ 
ready  much  developed.  Besides,  it  is  round, 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage  forms  no  projection 
in  the  neck. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  the 
superior  ligaments,  are  very  short  in  proportion 
to  what  they  become  afterwards;  for  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage  not  being  much  developed,  they 
consequently  occupy  a  small  space.  The  car¬ 
tilages  are  flexible,  and  have  not  near  the 
solidity  which  they  possess  afterwards. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  almost 
till  puberty  ;  at  this  period  a  general  revolution 
takes  place  in  the  economy.  The  development 
of  the  genital  organs  determines  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  the  nutrition  of  many  of  the  organs 
of  which  that  of  the  voice  is  one. 

The  greatest  activity  of  nutrition  is  first  re¬ 
marked  in  the  muscles,  afterwards,  but  more 
slowly,  it  is  seen  in  the  cartilages :  the  general 
form  of  the  larynx  is  then  modified ;  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage  becomes  developed  in  its  anterior 
part,  it  forms  a  projection  in  the  neck,  but 
greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  From 
this  circumstance  results  a  considerable  prolong¬ 
ation  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  or  thyro-arythaj- 
noid  muscles;  and  this  phenomenon  is  much 
more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  general  increase 
of  the  glottis  which  happens  at  the  same  time. 

Though  these  changes  in  the  larynx  are 
rapid,  they  do  not  happen  all  at  once ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  six  or  eight  months  before  they  ter¬ 
minate. 

After  puberty  the  larynx  does  not  suffer  any 
other  remarkable  changes ;  its  volume  and  the 
projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  continue  to 
increase,  and  become  more  strongly  marked. 
The  cartilages  become  partially  ossified  in  man¬ 
hood. 

In  old  age  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages 
continues,  and  becomes  almost  complete  •  the 
epiglottic  gland  diminishes  considerably,’  and 
the  internal  muscles,  but  those  particularly 
that  form  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  diminish  in 
volume,  assume  a  colour  less  deep,  and  lose 
their  elasticity;  in  a  word,  they  take  the  same 
modifications  as  the  muscular  system  in  general. 

The  production  of  voice,  as  it  supposes  the 
passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  to  take 
place,  cannot  exist  in  the  feetus,  plunged  as  it 
is  in  the  liquor  amnii ;  but  the  child  is  capable 
of  producing  very  acute  sounds  at  the  instant  of 
birth. 
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Vagitus  is  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  voice, 
or  cry  of  children,  by  which  they  express  their 
wants  and  feelings.  We  must  recollect  that 
this  is  the  object  of  the  cry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  child 
begins  to  form  sounds  that  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  vagitus.  These  sounds,  at 
first  vague  and  irregular,  very  soon  become 
more  distinct  and  connected  ;  nurses  then  begin 
to  make  them  pronounce  the  most  simple  words, 
and  afterwards  those  that  are  more  complicated. 

The  pronunciation  of  children  has  very  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  adults  ;  but  there  is  also 
a  great  difference  between  them.  In  children, 
the  teeth  have  not  yet  quitted  their  alveoli ;  the 
tongue  is  comparatively  very  large;  when  the 
lips  are  closed  they  are  larger  than  is  necessary 
for  covering  anteriorly  the  gums;  the  nasal  ca¬ 
vities  are  not  much  developed,  &c. 

Children  advance  only  by  degrees,  and  in 
proportion  as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  ap¬ 
proach  those  of  the  adult,  to  articulate  exactly 
the  different  combinations  of  letters.  They  are 
not  capable  of  forming  appreciable  sounds,  or 
of  singing,  until  long  after  they  have  acquired 
the  faculty  of  speech.  This  sort  of  sounds  is 
the  voice  properly  so  called  or  acquired  :  they 
could  not  exist  in  the  child  were  it  deaf.  They 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  modification  of 
the  vagitus. 

Until  the  period  of  puberty,  the  larynx  re¬ 
mains  proportionably  very  small,  as  well  as  the 
lips  of  the  glottis  :  the  voice  is  also  composed 
entirely  of  acute  sounds.  It  is  physically  im¬ 
possible  that  the  larynx  should  produce  grave 
ones. 

At  puberty,  particularly  in  males,  the  voice 
undergoes  a  remarkable  modification  :  it  ac¬ 
quires  in  a  few  days,  often  all  at  once,  a  gravity, 
and  a  dull  or  deaf  expression,  that  it  was  far 
from  having  before. 

It  sinks  in  general  about  an  octave.  The 
voice  of  a  young  man  is  said  to  moult,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  expression.  In  certain  cases 
the  voice  is  almost  entirely  lost  for  some  weeks ; 
it  frequently  contracts  a  marked  hoarseness. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  young  man  pro¬ 
duces,  involuntarily,  a  very  acute  sound  when 
he  wishes  to  produce  a  grave  one:  it  is  then 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  produce  uniform 
sounds,  or  to  sing  true. 

This  state  of  things  continues  sometimes 
nearly  a  year,  after  which  the  voice  becomes 
more  clear,  and  remains  so  during  life  :  but 
some  individuals  lose  entirely,  during  the  moult¬ 
ing,  of  the  voice,  the  faculty  of  singing;  others, 
who  had  a  fine  and  extensive  voice  before  the 
moulting,  have  afterwards  only  a  very  ordinary 
one. 

The  gravity  that  the  voice  acquires  depends 
evidently  upon  the  development  of  the  larynx, 
and  particularly  on  the  prolongation  of  the  lips 
of  the  glottis.  As  these  parts  cannot  stretch 
backwards,  they  come  forward  .  it  is  also  at  this  j 
time  that  the  larynx  projects  in  the  neck,  and 
the  pomum  Ailami  appears.  In  the  female,  the 
lips  of  the  glottis  do  not  present  at  puberty  this 
increase  in  breadth  ;  the  voice  also  generally  re¬ 
mains  acute. 
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The  voice  generally  preserves  the  same  cha¬ 
racters  until  after  adult  age;  at  least,  the  mo¬ 
difications  that  it  undergoes  in  the  interval  are 
but  inconsiderable,  and  effect  principally  the 
expression  and  the  volume.  Towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  ot  old  age,  the  voice  changes  anew,  its 
expression  alters,  and  its  extent  diminishes : 
singing  is  more  difficult,  the  sounds  become 
noisy,  and  their  production  painful  and  fatigu- 
mg.  The  organs  of  pronunciation  being  changed 
by  the  effect  of  age,  the  teeth  become  shorter, 
and  frequently  being  lost,  the  pronunciation  is 
sensibly  changed.  All  these  phamomena  are 
more  noted  in  confirmed  old  age.  The  voice  is 
weak,  shaken,  and  broken;  singing  has  the  same 
characters,  which  depend  on  impaired  muscular 
contraction.  Speech  also  undergoes  remark¬ 
able  modifications ;  the  slowness  of  the  motions 
of  the  tongue,  the  want  of  the  teeth,  the  lips 
proportionally  longer,  &c.,  necessarily  influence 
the  pronunciation.  —  Magendie's  Physiology. 

VOLATILE.  (  Volati/isj  from  volo,  to  fly. ) 
Substances  the  particles  of  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  evaporate,  or  diffuse  themselves  through 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  called  vola¬ 
tile  substances  :  such  are  ether,  ammonia,  &c. 

Volatile  alkali.  See  Ammonia. 

VOLATILITY.  The  property  of  bodies 
by  which  they  are  disposed  to  evaporate,  or  dif¬ 
fuse  themselves  through  the  air. 

Vor.sii'i.LA.  A  probang.  See  Probang. 

Voltaic  pill.  See  Galvanism  . 

Voltaism.  See  Galvanism. 

VOLU'BILIS.  (Easy  to  be  rolled  or 
wound.)  Twining.  Botanists  apply  it  to  stems 
which  twine  round  other  plants  by  their  own 
spiral  form,  either  from  left  to  right,  supposing 
the  observer  in  the  centre  ;  (or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun;) 
as  in  Tamils  communis  and  the  honey-suckle  : 
or  from  right  to  left,  contrary  to  the  sun  ;  as 
with  Convolvulus  srepium,  the  French  bean,  &c. 

VOLUME.  The  apparent  space  occupied 
by  a  body.  The  less  the  density  of  a  body  the 
greater  is  its  volume. 

VOLUNTARY.  Relating  to  the  will. 
Those  muscles  which  are  thown  into  action  in 
obedience  to  the  will  are  called  voluntary  mus¬ 
cles,  in  opposition  to  the  involuntary,  those  which 
act  independently  of  it.  Motions  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  termed 
voluntary  motions. 

Voluntary  motions.  Sec  Voluntary. 

Voluntary  muscles.  See  Voluntary. 

VO'LVA.  (a,  re.  f. ;  from  valra. )  The  cur¬ 
tain,  wrapper,  or  covering  of  the  fungous  tribe, 
of  a  membranous  texture,  concealing  their  parts 
of  fructification,  and  in  due  time  bursting  all 
around,  forming  a  ring  upon  the  stalk  ;  as  in 
Agaricus  campestris.  Such  is  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  term,  as  explained  by  Linnaeus;  but 
it  has  become  more  generally  used  by  Linnaeus 
himself  for  the  fleshy  external  covering  of  some 
other  fungi,  which  is  scarcely  raised  out  of  the 
ground,  and  enfolds  the  whole  plant  when 
young.  It  is  simple,  double,  or  stellated,  very 
much  cut ;  as  in  Lycopodium  stellatum. 

VO'LVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up: 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  twist- 
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ing  of  the  bowels.)  An  old  name  of  ileus.  See 
Iliac  passion. 

Volvulus  terrestris.  Small  bind-weed. 
The  Convolvulus  minor. 

VO'MER.  (er,  eris.  m.  :  so  named  from 
its  great  resemblance  to  a  plough-share.)  A 
slender  thin  bone,  separating  the  nostrils  from 
each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates  much  com¬ 
pressed  together,  very  dense  and  strong,  yet  so 
thin  as  to  be  transparent;  these  two  plates 
seem  at  every  edge  to  separate  from  each  other, 

and  thus  a  groove  is  formed  at  every  side. _ 

1.  This  groove  on  the  upper  edge,  or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  its  base,  is  wide,  and  receives  into  it 
the  projecting  points  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphe¬ 
noid  bones;  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly  and 
securely  on  the  skull,  and  capable'  of  resisting 

blows  of  considerable  violence _ 2.  The  groove, 

upon  the  lower  part,  is  narrower,  and  receives 
the  rising  line  in  the  middle  of  the  palate  plate, 
where  the  bones  join  to  form  the  palate  suture.' 
At  the  fore  part  it  is  united  by  a  ragged  sur¬ 
face,  and  by  something  like  a  groove,  to  the 
middle  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  and  as  the  vomer 
receives  the  other  bones  into  its  grooves,  it  is  as 
it  were,  locked  in  on  all  sides,  receiving  sup¬ 
port  and  strength  from  each,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  thick  and  strong  membrane 
which  covers  the  whole,  and  which  is  so  con¬ 
tinuous  as  to  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather  a 
continued  ligament,  from  its  strength  :  thus  the 
slender  vomer  possesses  sufficient  strength  to 
avert  from  it  all  those  evils  which  must  ine¬ 
vitably  have  occurred,  had  it  been  less  strongly 
or  otherwise  constructed. 

VO'MICA.  (a,  ce.  f.;  f,  •om  v omo,  to  spit 
up  :  because  the  matter  is  spit  up.)  In  a  wide 
sense,  an  abscess  in  any  of  the  viscera :  the 
term,  however,  is  restricted  to  an  abscess  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  formed  by  the  resolution 
of  tubercles.  See  Tubercle,  and  Phthisis. 

VOMITING.  Vomitio.  A  forcible  ejec¬ 
tion  of  food,  or  any  other  substance,  from  the 
stomach,  through  the  oesophagus  and  mouth. 

1  hat  internal  sensation  which  announces  the 
necessity  of  vomiting  is  called  nausea;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  general  uneasiness,  with  a  feeling  of 
dizziness  in  the  head,  or  in  the  epigastric  region  : 
the  lower  lip  trembles,  and  the  saliva  flows  in 
abundance.  Instantly,  and  involuntarily,  con¬ 
vulsive  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  diaphragm,  succeed 
to  this  state  :  the  first  are  not  very  intense,  but 
those  that  follow  are  more  so  :  they  at  last  be¬ 
come  such,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the 
stomach  surmount  the  resistance  of  the  cardia, 
and  are  thus  darted,  as  it  were,  into  the  oeso-> 
phagus  and  mouth  :  the  same  effect  is  produced 
many  times  in  succession  :  it  ceases  for  a  time, 
and  begins  again  after  some  interval. 
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At  the  instant  that  the  matters  driven  from 
the  stomach  traverse  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth, 
the  glottis  shuts,  the  velum  of  the  palate  rises, 
and  becomes  horizontal,  as  in  deglutition  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  every  time  that  one  vomits,  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid  is  introduced,  either  into  the 
larynx  or  the  nasal  canals. 

Vomiting  was  long  believed  to  depend  upon 
the  rapid  convulsive  contraction  of  the  stomach  ; 
but  it  has  been  shown,  by  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  that,  in  the  process,  this  viseus  is  nearly 
passive ;  and  that  the  true  agents  of  vomiting 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  diaphragm,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  large  abdominal  muscles. 

This  has  been  brought  forward  by  M.  Ma- 
gendio  as  a  new  fact;  but  the  passiveness  of 
the  stomach  in  the  act  of  vomiting  was  main¬ 
tained  by  John  Hunter. 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  diaphragm  and  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  co-operate  in  vomiting; 
but  each  of  them  can,  nevertheless,  produce  it 
separately.  Thus,  an  animal  still  vomits,  though 
the  diaphragm  has  been  rendered  immoveable 
by  cutting  the  diaphragmatic  nerves ;  it  vomits 
the  same  though  the  whole  abdominal  muscles 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  knife,  with  the 
precaution  of  leaving  the  linea  alba  and  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum  untouched.  See  Sickness. 

Vomiting  of  blood.  See  Hcematemesis. 

Vomituri'tio.  (o.  onis.  f.)  Retching,  or 
the  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 

Vomitus  cruentus.  See  Hcematemesis. 

Voracious  appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Voracity.  See  Bulimia. 

Voraciousness.  See  Bulimia. 

Vox  abscissa.  A  loss  of  voice.  See  Apho¬ 
nia. 

Vulga'co.  The  asarabacca  was  so  called. 
See  Asarum. 

Vulnera'ria.  (a.  re.  f.  ;  from  vulnus,  a 
wound.)  The  name  of  a  species  of  anlhyllis, 
from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing  wounds. 
See  Anlhyllis  vulneraria. 

V ulneraria  aqua.  Arquebusade. 

VU'LNUS.  (us,  eris.  n.)  A  wound.  See 
Wound. 

Vulnus  sclope/ticum.  A  gun-shot  wound. 

Vulpis  morbus.  Alopecia,  or  baldness.  See 
Alopecia. 

VU'LVA.  (a,  m.  f.  ;  the  womb.)  Applied 
by  anatomists —  1.  To  the  external  parts  of 
generation  in  the  female. 

2.  To  a  foramen  in  the  brain,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  foramen  commune  anterius.  See 
Encephalos. 

Vulva'kia.  (a,  re.  f.  ;  from  vulva;  so 
named  from  its  smell,  or  from  its  former  use  in 
disorders  of  the  womb.)  Stinking  orach.  See 
Chenopodium  vulvaria. 
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v  »  ADE’S  DROPS.  Compound  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

Wakefulness.  See  Agrypnia. 

Wake-robin.  See  Arum. 

Wallflower.  See  Chciranthus. 

Wall-pcllitory .  See  Parietaria. 

Wall-pepper.  See  Sedum  acre. 

Wall-rue.  See  Asplenium  mura/e. 

Wall-wort.  The  Sandmens  chains. 

Walnut.  See  Juglans. 

WALTON.  A  town  near  Tewkesbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  there  is  a  mineral  chaly¬ 
beate  spring,  the  waters  of  which  have  been 
found  chiefly  efficacious  in  obstructions  and 
other  affections  of  the  glands. 

Ward’s  essence  fob.  headach.  The  com¬ 
pound  camphor  liniment. 

Ward’s  taste.  A  remedy  for  the  piles,  nearly  I 
the  same  as  the  confcclio  piperis  nigri  of  the  I 
pharmacopoeias. 

Ward’s  red  drots.  A  strong  solution  of 
emetic  tartar  in  wine. 

Ward’s  white  drots.  A  preparation  made  j 
by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  [ 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbonate  of  j 


ammonia. 

Warner’s  cordial.  A  tincture  made  with 
rhubarb,  senna,  saffron,  liquorice,  raisins,  and 
brandy. 

Warty.  See  Verrucosus. 

Washerwoman’s  scale.  A  variety  of  psoriasis 
diffusa,  peculiar  to  washerwomen.  See  Psori-  J 
asis. 

Watchfulness.  See  Agrypnia. 

WATER.  Aqua.  A  transparent  fluid,  with¬ 
out  colour,  smell,  or  taste ;  in  a  very  slight 
degree  compressible;  when  pure  not  liable  to 
spontaneous  change;  liquid  in  the  common  tem¬ 
perature  of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid 
form  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at  212°,  j 
but  returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid  state  on 
resuming  any  degree  of  heat  between  these 
points ;  capable  of  dissolving  a  greater  number 
of  natural  bodies  than  any  other  fluid  whatever, 
and  especially  those  known  by  the  name  of  the 
saline;  performing  the  most  important  functions 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  en¬ 
tering  largely  into  their  composition  as  a  consti¬ 
tuent  part. 

Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  per¬ 
fectly  pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within,  or 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  contain  vatious 
earthy,  saline,  metallic,  vegetable,  or  animal 
particles,  according  to  the  substances  over  or 
through  which  they  pass.  Ilain  and  snow  waters 
are  much  purer  than  these,  although  they  also 
contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has  been 
exhaled  along  with  the  watery  vapours. 

The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the 
following  marks  or  properties  of  pure  water ;  — 


1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than  water  that  is 
not  pure. 

2.  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that 
is  not  pure. 

3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters  con¬ 
taining  metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard 
waters,  and  feels  softer  when  touched. 

5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alkohol, 
mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with  it. 

6.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  a  solution  of 
silver,  or  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  in  nitric  acid,  ] 
or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water. 

Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered  as  I 
an  elementary  or  simple  substance. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  October  1776,  the 
celebrated  Macquer,  assisted  by  Sigaud  de  la 
Fond,  made  an  experiment  by  burning  hydro-  I 
gen  gas  in  a  bottle,  without  explosion,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  white  china  saucer  over  the  flame.  His 
intention  appears  to  have  been  that  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  any  fuliginous  smoke  was  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  saucer  remained  t 
perfectly  clean  and  white,  but  was  moistened 
with  perceptible  drops  of  a  clear  fluid,  re¬ 
sembling  water ;  and  which,  in  fact,  appeared 
to  him  and  his  assistant  to  be  nothing  but  pure 
water.  He  does  not  say  whether  any  test  was 
applied  to  ascertain  this  purity,  neither  does  he 
make  any  remark  on  the  fact. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Ilenry 
Cavendish  was  busied  in  examining  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  air  lost  by  combustion,  and  made 
those  valuable  experiments  which  were  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  15th  of  January 
1784.  He  burned  500,000  grain  measures  of 
hydrogen  gas,  with  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  quantity  of  common  air ;  and,  by  causing 
the  burned  air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube  eight 
feet  in  length,  135  grains  of  pure  water  were 
condensed.  He  also  exploded  a  mixture  of 
19,500  grain  measures  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
37,000  of  hydrogen,  in  a  close  vessel.  The 
condensed  liquor  was  found  to  contain  a  small 
portion  of  nitric  acid,  when  the  mixture  of  the 
air  was  such,  that  the  burned  air  still  contained 
a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  presumed,  that  some  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  combines  with  a  portion  of  nitrogen  pre- 
I  sent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lavoisier,  during  the  winter 
of  1781-1782,  together  with  Gingembre,  filled 
a  bottle  of  six  pints  with  hydrogen  ;  which  being 
tired,  and  two  ounces  of  lime-water  poured  in, 
was  instantly  stopped  with  a  cork,  through 
which  a  flexible  tube  communicating  with  a 
vessel  of  oxygen  was  passed.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  ceased,  except  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube, 
through  which  the  oxygen  was  passed,  where  a 
beautiful  flame  appeared.  The  combustion  con* 
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tinned  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the 
lime-water  was  agitated  in  the  bottle.  Neither 
this,  nor  the  same  experiment  repeated  with 
pure  water,  and  with  a  weak  solution  of  alkali 
instead  of  lime-water,  afforded  the  information 
sought  after ;  for  the  substances  were  not  at  all 
altered. 

The  inference  of  Mr.  Warltire,  respecting  the 
moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  in  which  Dr. 
Priestley  first  fired  hydrogen  and  common  air, 
was,  that  these  airs,  by  combustion,  deposited 
the  moisture  they  contained.  Mr.  Watt,  how¬ 
ever,  inferred  from  these  experiments,  that  water 
is  a  compound  of  the  burned  airs,  which  have 
given  out  their  latent  heat  by  combustion  ;  and 
communicated  his  sentiments  to  Dr.  Priestley,  in 
a  letter  dated  April  26.  1783. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  composition  of 
water  was  known  or  admitted  in  France  till  the 
summer  of  1783,  when  Lavoisier  and  De  la 
Place,  on  the  24th  of  June,  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  burning  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  in  a  still  greater 
quantity  than  had  been  burned  by  Mr.  Caven¬ 
dish.  The  result  was  nearly  five  gross  of  pure 
water.  Monge  made  a  similar  experiment  at 
Paris  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  before. 

This  assiduous  and  accurate  philosopher  then 
proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Meusnier,  to 
pass  the  steam  of  water  through  a  red-hot  iron 
tube,  and  found  that  the  iron  was  oxidised,  and 
hydrogen  disengaged  ;  and  the  steam  of  water 
being  passed  over  a  variety  of  other  combustible 
or  oxidable  substances,  produced  similar  results, 
the  water  disappearing  and  hydrogen  being 
disengaged.  These  capital  experiments  were 
accounted  for  by  Lavoisier,  by  supposing  the 
water  to  be  decomposed  into  its  component 
parts,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  former  of 
which  unites  with  the  ignited  substance,  while 
the  latter  is  disengaged. 

The  grand  experiment  of  the  composition  of 
water,  by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin, 
was  begun  on  Wednesday,  May  13.  1790,  and 
was  finished  on  Friday  the  22d  of  the  same 
month.  The  combustion  was  kept  up  185 
hours  with  little  interruption,  during  which  time 
the  machine  w'as  not  quitted  for  a  moment. 
The  experimenters  alternately  refreshed  them¬ 
selves  when  fatigued,  by  lying  for  a  lew  hours 
on  mattresses  in  the  laboratory. 

To  obtain  the  hydrogen,  1.  Zinc  was  melted 
and  rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  very  hot  mortar. 
2.  This  metal  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  diluted  with  seven  parts  of  water. 
The  air  procured  was  made  to  pass  through 
caustic  alkali.  To  obtain  the  oxygen,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  crystallised  hyperoxy- 
muriate  of  potash  were  distilled,  and  the  air  was 
transferred  through  caustic  alkali. 

The  volume  of  hydrogen  employed  was 
25963-568  cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  was 
1039-358  grains. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  was  12570-942,  and 
the  weight  was  6209-869  grains. 

The  total  weight  of  both  elastic  fluids  was 
7249-227. 

The  weight  of  water  obtained  was  7244  grains, 
or  12  ounces  4  gros  45  grains.  I 
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The  weight  of  water  which  should  have  been 
obtained  was  12  ounces  4 gros  49-227  grains. 
The  deficit  was  4-227  mains. 

The  quantity  of  azotic” air  before  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  415-256  cubic  inches,  and  at  the  close 

°f 11  4G7-  The  excess  after  the  experiment  was, 

consequently,  51 -744  cubic  inches.  This  aug 
mentation  is  to  be  attributed,  the  academicians 
think,  to  the  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
m  the  cylinders  of  the  gasometers,  at  the  time 
the  other  airs  were  introduced.  These  additional 
51  cubic  inches  could  not  arise  from  the  hydro¬ 
gen,  for  experiment  showed  that  it  contained 
no  azotic  air.  Some  addition  of  this  last  fluid, 
the  experimenters  think,  cannot  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  machine.  ’ 
The  water  being  examined,  was  found  to  be 
as  pure  as  distilled  water.  Its  specific  mavity 
to  distilled  water  was  as  18671  :  18670.  ° 

The  decomposition  of  water  is  effected  by 
electricity  in  a  most  elegant  manner. 

The  composition  of  water  is  best  demon¬ 
strated  by  exploding  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
1  ot  oxygen,  in  the  eudiometer.  They  disappear 
totally,  and  pure  water  results.  A  cubic  inch 
of  this  liquid,  at  60°,  weighs  252-52  mains  • 
consisting  of  °  ‘  ’ 

28-06  grains  hydrogen,  and 
224-46  oxygen. 

The  bulk  of  the  former') 

gas  is  J  1 325  cubic 

That  of  the  latter  is  662 

1987 


inches. 


Hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly  two 
thousand  volumes  into  one  ;  and  one  volume  of 
water  contains  662  volumes  of  oxygen.  The 
prime  equivalent  of  water  is  1 -125'; “composed 
ot  a  prime  of  oxygen  =  1-0  +  a  prime  of  hy¬ 
drogen  =  0-125;  or  9  parts  by  weight  of  water 
consist  of  8  oxygen  +  1  hydrogen. 

The  simple  waters  are  the  following:  _ 

1.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest  of  all 
otheis,  containing  neither  solid  nor  gaseous  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution,  is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and 
smell,  colourless  and  beautifully  transparent 
has  a  soft  feel,  and  wets  the  fingers  more  readilv 
than  any  other.  It  mixes  uniformly  with  soap 
into  a  smooth  opaline  mixture,  hut  may  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of  wine  without 
injuring  its  transparency.  The  clearness  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  is  not  impaired  by  the  most  delicate 
chemical  re-agents,  such  as  lime-water,  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  barytes  in  any  acid,  nitrated  silver,  or 
acid  of  sugar.  When  evaporated  in  a  silver 
vessel  it  leaves  no  residuum  :  if  preserved  from 
access  of  foreign  matter  floating  in  the  air  it 
may  be  kept  for  ages  unaltered  in  vessels  upon 
which  it  has  no  action,  as  it  docs  not  possess 
within  itself  the  power  of  decomposition.  As 
it  freezes  exactly  at  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  boils 
at  212°  under  the  atmospherical  pressure  of 
29-8  inches,  these  points  are  made  use  of  as  the  ” 
standard  ones  for  thermometrical  division  •  and 
its  specific  weight  being  always  the  same  under 
the  mean  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  comparative  standard  of  specific 
gravity. 

Fine  distilled  water  can  only  be  procured 
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from  water  which  contains  no  volatile  matters 
that  will  rise  in  distillation,  and  continue  still 
in  union  with  the  vapour  when  condensed. 
Many  substances  are  volatile  during  distillation; 
but  most  of  the  gases,  such  as  common  air, 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  like,  are  incapable  of 
uniting  with  water  at  a  high  temperature  :  other 
bodies,  however,  such  as  vegetable  essential  oil, 
and,  in  general,  much  of  that  which  gives  the 
peculiar  odour  to  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
will  remain  in  water  after  distillation.  So  the 
steam  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  decoctions 
has  a  certain  flavour  which  distinguishes  it  from 
pure  water ;  and  the  aqueous  exhalation  from 
living  bodies,  which  is  a  kind  of  distillation, 
has  a  similar  impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure,  much 
stress  was  laid  by  former  chemists  on  repeating 
the  process  a  great  number  of  times  ;  but  it  was 
found  by  Lavoisier,  that  rain  water  once  dis¬ 
tilled,  rejecting  the  first  and  last  products,  was 
as  pure  a  water  as  could  be  procured  by  any 
subsequent  distillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a  higher 
power  than  any  other  as  a  solvent  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  these  it  holds  in  solu¬ 
tion  as  little  as  possible  altered  from  the  state  in 
which  they  existed  in  the  body  that  yielded 
them.  Hence  the  great  practical  utility  of  that 
kind  of  chemical  analysis  which  presents  the 
proximate  constituent  parts  of  these  bodies,  and 
which  is  effected  particularly  by  the  assistance 
of  pure  Water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  saline, 
earthy,  or  otherwise  impure  water,  will  alter 
the  texture  of  some  of  the  parts,  impair  their 
solubility,  produce  material  changes  on  the 
colouring  matter,  and  become  a  less  accurate 
analyser  on  account  of  the  admixture  of  foreign 
contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to  any 
extent  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  in  manu¬ 
factures,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities ;  but  for  preparing  a  great 
number  of  medicines,  and  in  almost  every  one 
of  the  nicer  chemical  processes  that  are  carried 
on  in  the  liquid  way,  this  water  is  an  essential 
requisite.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  largely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have  been  in 
those  important  trials  made  of  the  practicability 
of  procuring  it  by  condensing  the  steam  of  sea 
water,  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  adapted 
to  a  ship’s  boiler ;  and  these  have  fully  shown 
the  ease  with  which  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
water,  of  the  purest  kind,  may  be  had  at  sea,  at 
a  moderate  expense,  whereby  one  of  the  most 
distressing  of  all  wants  may  be  relieved.  There 
are  one  or  two  circumstances  which  seem  to 
show  that  water,  when  not  already  loaded  with 
foreign  matter,  may  become  a  solvent  for  con¬ 
cretions  in  urinary  passages.  At  least,  we 
know  that  very  material  advantage  has  been 
derived  in  these  cases  from  very  pure  natural 
springs;  and  hence  a  course  of  distilled  water 
has  been  recommended  as  a  fair  subject  ot  ex¬ 
periment. 

2.  Sain  water,  the  next  in  purity  to  distilled 
water,  is  that  which  has  undergone  a  natural 
distillation  from  the  earth,  and  is  condensed  in 
the  form  of  rain.  This  is  a  water  so  nearly 
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approaching  to  absolute  purity  as  probably  to 
be  equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  purpose 
except  in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments.  The 
foreign  contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  the  air  through  which 
it  falls.  The  heterogeneous  atmosphere  of  a 
smoky  town  will  give  some  impregnation  to  rain 
as  it  passes  through,  and  this,  though  it  may  not 
be  at  once  perceptible  on  chemical  examination, 
will  yet  render  it  liable  to  spontaneous  change; 
and  hence  rain  water,  if  long  kept,  especially  in 
hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong  smell,  becomes 
full  of  animalcula,  and  in  some  degree  putrid. 
According  to  Margraaf,  the  constant  foreign 
contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  be  some  traces 
of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  ;  but  as  this 
water  is  always  very  soft,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  dissolving  soap,  or  for  the  solution  of  ali¬ 
mentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  used  largely  for  these  purposes.  The 
specific  gravity  of  rain  water  is  so  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  distilled  water,  that  it  requires 
the  most  delicate  instruments  to  ascertain  the 
difference.  Rain  that  falls  in  towns  acquires  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  cal¬ 
careous  matter  from  the  mortar  and  plaster  of 
the  houses. 

2.  Ice  and  snoiv  ivater.  This  equals  rain 
water  in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted,  contains 
no  air,  which  is  expelled  during  freezing.  In 
cold  climates,  and  in  high  latitudes,  thawed 
snow  forms  the  constant  drink  of  the  inhabitants 
during  winter ;  and  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which 
float  on  the  polar  seas  afford  an  abundant  supply 
to  the  mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a 
weak  brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  freezing 
cold,  it  is  only  the  watery  part  that  congeals, 
leaving  the  unfrozen  liquor  proportionably 
stronger  of"  the  salt.  The  same  happens  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  vegetable  acids,  with  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  and  the  like  ;  and  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  property  to  reduce  the  saline  part 
to  a  more  concentrated  form.  Snow  water  has 
long  lain  under  the  imputation  of  occasioning 
those  strumous  swellings  in  the  neck  which 
deform  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  Alpine 
valleys ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
any  well-authenticated  indisputable  facts,  and  is 
rendered  still  more  improbable,  if  not  entirely 
overturned,  by  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen, 
and  its  being  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and  in 
Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  those  countries  are 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
with  which  the  countries  are  covered. 

4.  Spring  water.  Under  this  comprehensive 
class  are  included  all  waters  that  spring  from 
some  depth  beneath  the  soil,  and  are  used  at  the 
fountain  head,  or  at  least  before  they  have  run 
any  considerable  distance  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  obvious  that  spring  water  will  be  as  various 
in  its  contents  as  the  substances  that  compose 
the  soil  through  which  it  flows.  When  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar 
medical  or  sensible  properties,  and  the  water  is 
used  for  .common  purposes,  it  is  distinguished 
as  a  hard  or  soft  spring,  sweet  or  brackish,  clear 
or  turbid,  and  the  like.  Ordinary  springs  insen¬ 
sibly  pass  into  mineral  springs,  as  their  foreign 
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contents  become  more  notable  and  uncommon  ; 
though  sometimes  waters  have  acquired  great 
medical  reputation  from  mere  purity.  Sec  Mi¬ 
neral  waters. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are 
cold  ;  but  as  they  take  their  origin  at  some  depth 
from  the  surface,  and  below  the  influence  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  their  temperature  is,  iu 
general,  pretty  uniform  during  every  vicissitude 
of  season,  and  always  several  degrees  higher  than 
the  freezing  point.  Others,  again,  arise  con¬ 
stantly  hot,  or  with  a  temperature  always  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  summer  heat ;  and  the  warmth 
possessed  by  the  water  is  entirely  independent 
of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  varies  little 
winter  or  summer. 

One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  in  al¬ 
most  every  spring  water,  is  its  hardness,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  earthy  salts,  which,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  are  only  the  insipid 
substances  chalk  and  selenite,  which  do  not  im¬ 
pair  the  taste  of  the  water ;  whilst  the  air  which 
it  contains,  and  its  grateful  coolness,  render  it  a 
most  agreeable,  and  generally  a  perfectly  in¬ 
nocent  drink  ;  though,  sometimes,  in  weak  sto¬ 
machs,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  an  uneasy  sense  of 
weight  in  that  organ,  followed  by  a  degree  of 
dyspepsia.  The  quantity  of  earthy  salts  varies 
considerably;  but,  in  general,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  these  in  the  pint 
will  constitute  a  hard  water,  unfit  for  washing 
with  soap,  and  for  many  other  purposes  of 
household  use  or  manufactures.  The  water  of 
deep  wells  is  always,  ceteris  paribus,  much  harder 
than  that  of  springs  which  overflow  their  chan¬ 
nel  ;  for  much  agitation  and  exposure  to  air 
produce  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous 
earth  ;  and  hence  spring  water  often  incrusts 
to  a  considerable  thickness  the  inside  of  any 
kind  of  tube  through  which  it  flows,  as  it  arises 
from  the  earth.  The  specific  gravity  of  these 
waters  is  also,  in  general,  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  water,  that  of  the  sea  ex¬ 
cepted.  Springs  that  overflow  their  channel, 
and  form  to  themselves  a  limited  bed,  pass  in¬ 
sensibly  into  the  state  of  stream,  or  river  water, 
arid  become  thereby  altered  in  some  of  their 
chemical  properties. 

5.  River  water.  This  is  in  general  much 
softer  and  more  free  from  earthy  salts  than  the 
last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind  :  for,  by 
the  agitation  of  a  long  current,  and  in  most 
cases  a  great  increase  of  temperature,  it  loses 
common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  with  this 
last,  much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution. 
The  specific  gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the 
taste  not  so  harsh,  but  less  fresh  and  agreeable, 
and  out  of  a  hard  spring  is  often  made  a  stream 
of  sufficient  purity  for  most  of  the  purposes  re¬ 
quiring  soft  water.  Some  streams,  however, 
that  arise  from  a  clean  siiicious  rock,  and  flow  j 
in  a  sandy  or  stony  bed,  are,  from  the  outset, 
remarkably  pure.  Such  are  the  mountain  lakes  j 
and  rivulets  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales,  the 
source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  j 
numberless  other  rivers  that  flow  through  the  j 
hollow  of  every  valley.  Switzerland  has  long  | 
been  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
its  waters,  which  pour  in  copious  streams  from  | 
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the  mountains,  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Europe.  An  excellent  observer 
and  naturalist,  the  illustrious  Haller,  thus  speaks 
ol  the  Swiss  waters  :  —  “  Vulgaribus  aquis 
Helvetia  super  omnes  fere  Europte  regiones 
excellit.  Nusquam  liquidas  il las  aquas  et  crys- 
talli  simillimas  se  mihi  obtulisse  memini  post- 
quam  ex  Helvetia  excessi ;  ex  scope lis  enim 
nostra;  per  puros  si  1  ices  pereolatas  nulla  terra 
vitiantur.”  Some  of  them  never  freeze  in  the 
severest  winter,  the  cause  of  which  is  probably, 
as  Haller  conjectures,  that  they  spring  at  once 
out  of  a  subterraneous  reservoir  so  deep  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost ;  and  during  their 
short  course,  when  exposed  to  day,  they  have 
not  time  to  be  cooled  down  from  53°,  then- 
original  temperature,  to  below  the  freezing  point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do  not  take 
their  rise  from  a  rocky  soil,  and  are  indeed  at 
first  considerably  charged  with  foreign  matter, 
during  a  long  course,  even  over  a  rich  cultivated 
plain,  become  remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  con¬ 
tents,  but  often  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegetable 
or  animal  exuviae,  which  are  rather  suspended 
than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of  the 
Thames,  which,  taken  up  at  Londonat  low  water, 
is  very  soft  and  tolerably  good,  and,  after  rest  and 
filtration,  it  holds  but  a  very  small  portion  of  any 
thing  that  could  prove  noxious  or  impede  any 
manufacture.  It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for 
sea-store  ;  but  it  here  undergoes  a  remarkable 
spontaneous  change.  No  water  carried  to  sea 
becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the  Thames. 
When  a  cask  is  opened  after  being  kept  a  month 
or  two,  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  escapes, 
and  the  water  is  so  black  and  offensive  as  scarcely 
to  be  borne.  Upon  racking  it  off,  however,  into 
large  earthen  vessels  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose),  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  black  slimy 
mud,  becomes  clear  as  crystal,  and  remarkably 
sweet  and  palatable.  The  Seine  has  as  high  a 
reputation  in  France,  and  appears  from  accurate 
experiments  to  he  a  river  of  great  purity.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  river  which  has  passed 
by  a  large  town,  and  received  all  its  impurities, 
and  been  used  by  numerous  dyers,  tanners,  hat¬ 
ters,  and  the  like,  that  crowd  to  its  banks  for  the 
convenience  of  plenty  of  water,  should  thereby 
acquire  such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptible 
to  chemical  examination  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  town  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the 
most  accurate  examination,  that  where  the  stream 
is  at  all  considerable  these  kinds  of  impurity 
have  but  little  influence  in  permanently  altering 
the  quality  of  the  water,  especially  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  only  suspended,  and  not  truly 
dissolved  ;  and,  therefore,  mere  rest,  and  espe¬ 
cially  filtration,  will  restore  the  water  to  its 
original  purity.  Probably,  therefore,  the  most 
accurate  chemist  would  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  water  taken  up  at  London  from  that 
procured  at  Hampton  Court,  after  each  has 
been  purified  by  simple  filtration. 

6.  Stagnated  waters.  The  waters  that  pre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  impurities  to  the  senses,  are 
those  of  stagnant  pools,  and  low  marshy  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  filled  with  the  remains  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  matter  undergoing  decom- 
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position,  and,  during  that  process,  becoming  in 
part  soluble  in  water,  thereby  affording  a  rich 
nutriment  to  the  succession  of  living  plants  and 
insects,  thereby  supplying  the  place  of  those 
that  perish.  From  the  want  of  sufficient  agi¬ 
tation  in  these  waters,  vegetation  goes  on  un¬ 
disturbed,  and  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
conferva1  and  other  aquatic  plants;  and  as  these 
standing  waters  are  in  general  shallow,  they 
receive  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  which 
further  promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going 
on  within  them.  The  taste  is  generally  vapid, 
and  destitute  of  that  freshness  and  agreeable 
coolness  which  distinguish  spring  water.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  stagnant  waters 
are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the  impurities 
are  only  suspended,  and  therefore  separable  by 
filtration;  arid  perhaps  the  unpalatableness  of 
this  drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in  worse  credit 
than  it  deserves,  on  the  score  of  salubrity.  The 
decidedly  noxious  effects  produced  by  the  air 
of  marshes  and  stagnant  pools,  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  extend  to  the  internal  use  of  these 
waters  ;  and  often,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a 
residence  near  these  places  has  been  as  much 
condemned  on  the  one  account  as  on  the  other; 
and,  in  like  manner,  an  improvement  in  health 
has  been  as  much  attributed  to  a  change  of 
water  as  of  air. 

Water -brash.  See  Pyrosis. 

Water-cress.  See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium. 

Water-dock.  See  Rumex  hydrolapalhum. 

Il'atcr-Jlag,  yellow.  See  Iris  pseudacoms. 

Water-germander.  See  Teucrium  scordium. 

Water-hemp.  See  Eupatorium. 

Water-lily ,  white.  See  Nympheea  alba. 

Water-lily,  yellow.  See  Nympheea  lutea. 

Water-parsnep.  See  Sium  nodiflorum. 

Water-pepper.  See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

Water-plantain.  See  Alisma plantago  aquatica. 

1  Pater- zizania.  See  Zizania  aquatica. 

Waters,  mineral.  See  Mineral  waters. 

Waved.  See  Undulatus. 

Wax.  See  Cera. 

WEB.  Tela.  Applied  to  that  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  web ;  as  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
cellular  tissue,  &c. 

Web,  mucous.  The  name  adopted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blumenbaeh  for  cellular  membrane. 

Wedge-shaped.  See  Cuneiformis. 

WELD.  Woald.  The  Peseta  lidcola  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

WELDING.  The  property  which  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  and  platina  possess  of  adhering 
together  from  the  stroke  of  the  hammer :  the 
above  are  the  only  metals  which  have  this  pro¬ 
perty. 

Wharton's  duct.  See  Ductus  II  artomanvs. 

WHEAL.  An  elevation  of  the  skin,  like 
that  produced  by  a  sharp  stroke  of  a  cane,  and 
which  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  nettle-rash. 

Wheal  worm.  See  Acarus  autumnalis. 

WHEAT.  Trilicum.  The  seeds  of  the 
Triticum  hibernum,  and  eestioum,  of  Linnaeus, 
are  so  termed.  It  is  to  these  plants  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  our  bread,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
pastry.  The  wheat  is  first  ground  between 
mill-stones,  and  then  sifted  to  obtain  its  farina 
or  flour.  The  flower  of  wheat  may  be  separated 
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into  its  three  constituent  parts,  in  the  following  i 
manner  :  —  The  flower  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  i 
paste  with  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  i 
water  continued  pouring  upon  it  from  a  cock;  i 
this  liquid,  as  it  falls  upon  the  paste,  takes  up 
from  it  a  very  fine  w  hite  powder,  by  means  of 
which  it  acquires  the  colour  and  consistency  of  , 
milk.  This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
water  run  off  clear,  when  the  flour  will  be 
separated  into  three  distinct  parts:  1.  A  grey 
elastic  matter  that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on 
account  of  its  properties  has  gained  the  name 
of  the  glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal  part.  2.  A 
white  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  is  the  fceculum  or  starch.  3.  A 
matter  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mucilaginous  extract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn  ob¬ 
tained,  is  likewise  disposed  to  vinous  ferment¬ 
ation,  on  account  of  its  saccharine  contents. 
The  aptitude  for  fermentation  of  these  mealy 
seeds  increases  if  they  be  first  converted  into 
malt ;  inasmuch  as  by  this  process  the  gluten 
which  forms  the  germ  is  separated,  and  the 
starchy  part  appears  to  be  converted  into  sac-  1 
charine  matter.  The  making  of  malt,  for  which 
purpose  barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen, 
is  as  follows :  —  The  grains  are  put  in  the 
malting  tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  water,  in  a 
temperate  and  warm  season,  changing  this  fluid 
several  times,  especially  in  hot  weather;  and 
they  are  thus  kept  soaking  till  they  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  soft  to  the  touch.  Upon  this  they  are 
piled  up  in  heaps  on  a  roomy,  clean,  airy  floor,  i 
where,  by  the  heat  spontaneously  taking  place, 
the  vegetation  begins,  and  the  grains  germi¬ 
nate.  To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on  uni¬ 
formly,  the  heaps  are  frequently  turned.  In 
this  state  the  vegetation  is  suffered  to  continue 
till  the  germs  have  about  two  thirds  or  three 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  corn.  It  is  carried 
too  far  when  the  leafy  germs  have  begun  to 
sprout. 

For  this  reason,  limits  are  set  to  the  germi¬ 
nation,  by  drying  the  malt,  which  is  effected  by 
transferring  it  to  the  kiln,  or  by  spreading  it 
about  in  spacious  airy  lofts.  Dried  in  the  last 
way,  it  is  called  air-dried  malt ;  in  the  first, 
kiln-malt.  In  drying  this  latter,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  docs  not  receive  a  burnt  smell,  or 
be  in  part  converted  into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extraction 
with  water  and  fermentation. 

Wheat,  buck.  See  Polygonum. 

Wheat,  Eastern  buck.  See  Polygonum. 

Wheat,  lnilian.  See  Wheat,  Turkey. 

Wheat,  Turkey.  The  Turkey  wheat,  Indian 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  is  the  produce  of 
the  Zca  mays,  a  native  plant  of  America, 
where  it  is  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  also 
1  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  There  are  many  varieties,  i 
which  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  grain, 

I  and  are  frequently  raised  in  our  gardens  by 
wav  of  curiosity,  whereby  the  plant  is  well 
!  known.  It  is  the  chief  bread  corn  in  some  of 
the  southern  parts  of  America,  but,  since  the 
introduction  of  rice  into  Carolina,  it  is  but 
little  used  in  the  northern  colonies.  It  makes 
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a  main  part,  too,  of  the  food  of  the  poor  people 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  This  is  the  sort  of 
wheat  mentioned  in  the  hook  of  Ruth,  where  it 
is  said  that  Boaz  treated  Ruth  with  parched 
ears  of  corn  dipped  in  vinegar.  This  method 
of  eating  the  roasted  ears  of  Turkey  wheat  is 
still  practised  in  the  East:  they  gather  in  the 
cars  when  about  half  ripe,  and  having  scorched 
them  to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  we  do  the  best  Hour  bread. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  thev  parch 
the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into  bread,  but 
grinding  it  between  two  stones,  mix  it  with 
water  in  a  calabash,  and  so  eat  it.  The  Indians 
make  a  sort  of  drink  from  this  grain,  which 
they  call  bid.  This  liquor  is  very  windy  and 
intoxicating,  and  has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour 
small  beer  :  but  they  do  not  use  it  in  common, 
being  too  lazy  to  make  it  often,  and  therefore  it 
is  chiefly  kept  for  the  celebration  of  feasts  and 
weddings,  at  which  times  they  mostly  get  in¬ 
tolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  manner  of  making 
this  precious  beverage,  is  to  steep  a  parcel  of 
corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  it  grows  sour; 
then  the  old  women,  being  provided  with  cali- 
baslies  for  the  purpose,  chew  some  grains  of  the 
corn  in  their  mouths,  and  spitting  it  into  the 
calabashes,  empty  them,  spittle  and  all,  into  the 
sour  liquor,  having  previously  drawn  off  the 
latter  into  another  vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  ferment, 
ation  ;  and  when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  let  off 
from  the  dregs,  and  set  by  till  wanted.  In 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  where 
each  individual  is  his  own  lawgiver,  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  a  near  relation  to  excuse 
a  murderer  for  a  good  drunken  bout  of  ciri, 
which  is  prepared  from  this  grain. 

Wheel-shaped.  See  Rotalus. 

WHEEZING.  A  noisy  respiration  pro¬ 
duced  by  obstruction  of  the  air  passages. 

Whelk.  A  small  tubercle  which  does  not 
suppurate,  generally' situated  on  the  face;  the 
same  as  ionthus.  See  lonthus. 

WHEY.  The  fluid  part  of  milk  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  curd  has  been  separated.  It 
contains  a  saccharine  matter,  some  butter,  and  a 
small  portion  of  cheese.  See  Milk. 

Whirl.  See  Verticillus. 

WHISKEY.  (From  Usquebaugh,  the  Irish 
name  for  it.)  A  dilute  alkohol  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  malt. 

WHISPERING.  A  lowness  of  speech, 
caused  by  uttering  the  words  so  feebly  as  not  to 
produce  any  vibration  of  the  larynx. 

White-bait.  See  Clvpea  lalulus. 

Whitehead’s  essence  of  mustard.  Dr. 
Paris  says  this  is  nothing  but  balsam  of  tolu 
and  resin.  According  to  Brande,  it  is  made  of 
camphor,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  spirit  of  rose¬ 
mary,  mixed  with  mustard  flour. 

White-gum.  See  Strophulus  albidus. 

While-leg.  See  Phlegmasia  dolens. 

White-swelling.  See  Ih/darthrus. 

Whites.  See  Leucorrhcea. 

Hinting.  See  Gadus  merlangus. 

Whitlow.  See  Paronychia. 

Whorl.  See  Verticillus. 

Whorllc-berry,  bears'.  See  Arbutus  uva  nrsi. 
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11  hortle-berry,  red.  See  Vaccinium  vitis  ideea. 

II  idow-wail.  See  Daphne  mezereum. 

II  itd  carrot.  See  Daucus  sylvestris. 

II  ild  cucumber.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 
Wild  navew.  See  Brassica  napus. 

Wildfire  rash.  See  Strophulus  volaticus. 

Willow.  See  Salix. 

Willow,  crack.  See  Salix  fragilis. 

Willow,  sweet.  See  Myricct  gale. 

Wdlow,  white.  See  Salix  fragilis. 

Willow-herb.  See  Lythrum  salicaria. 
Willow-herb,  rosebay.  See  Epilobium  angus- 
tifolium. 

Willow-leaved  oak.  See  Quercus  phellos. 

Wilson’s  cout  tincture.  An  infusion  of 
colchicum. 

WINE.  The  name  of  wine  is  given  in 
general  to  all  liquors  that  have  become  spiritu¬ 
ous  by  fermentation.  Thus  cider,  beer,  hy- 
droinel,  mead,  and  other  similar  liquors,  aie 
wines. 

I  he  principles  and  theory  of  the  ferment¬ 
ation  which  produces  these  liquors  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  See  Fermentation. 

All  those  nutritive  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  which  contain  sugar  ready  formed,  are 
susceptible  of  spirituous  fermentation.  Thus 
wine  may  be  made  of  all  the  juices  of  plants, 
the  sap  of  trees,  the  infusions  and  decoctions  of 
farinaceous  vegetables,  the  milk  of  frugivorous 
animals ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  he  made  of  all  ripe 
succulent  fruits.  But  of  all  substances  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  none  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  so  good  wine  as 
the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  France,  or  of  other 
countries  that  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
or  in  the  same  temperature.  The  grapes  of 
hotter  countries,  and  even  those  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  do  indeed  furnish  wines 
that  have  a  more  agreeable,  that  is,  more  of  a 
saccharine  taste ;  but  these  wines,  though  they 
are  sufficiently  strong,  are  not  so  spirituous  as 
those  of  the  provinces  near  the  middle  of 
France  :  at  least  from  these  latter  wines  the 
best  vinegar  and  brandy  are  made.  As  an 
example,  therefore,  of  spirituous  fermentation 
in  general,  we  shall  describe  the  method  of 
making  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of 
France. 

This  juice,  when  newly  expressed,  and  before 
it  has  begun  to  ferment,  is  called  must,  and  in 
common  language  sweet  wine.  It  is  turbid, 
and  has  an  agreeable  and  very  saccharine  taste. 

It  is  very  laxative  ;  and  when  drunk  too  freely, 
or  bv  persons  disposed  to  diarrhoeas,  it  is  apt  to 
occasion  these  disorders.  Its  consistence  is 
somewhat  less  fluid  than  that  of  water,  and  it 
becomes  almost  of  a  pitchy  thickness  when 
dried. 

When  the  must  is  pressed  from  the  grapes, 
and  put  into  a  proper  vessel  and  place,  with  a, 
temperature  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  degrees, 
very  sensible  effects  are  produced  in  it,  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  liquor,  and  the  exposure  of  the  place. 

It  then  swells,  and  is  so  rarefied  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  overflows  the  vessel  containing  it,  if  this 
he  nearly  full.  An  intestine  motion  is  excited 
among  its  parts,  accompanied  with  a  slight  hiss- 
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ing  noise  anil  evident  ebullition.  The  bubbles 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  is  dis¬ 
engaged  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  of  such 
purity,  and  so  subtle  and  dangerous,  that  it  is 
capable  of  killing,  instantly,  men  and  animals 
exposed  to  it  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  not 
renewed.  The  skins,  stones,  and  other  grosser 
matters  of  the  grapes  are  buoyed  up  by  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  disengaged  air  that  adhere  to  their 
surface,  are  variously  agitated,  and  are  raised  in 
form  of  a  scum,  or  soft  and  spongy  crust,  that 
covers  the  whole  liquor.  During  the  ferment¬ 
ation,  this  crust  is  frequently  raised,  and  broken 
by  the  air  disengaged  from  the  liquor  which 
forces  its  way  through  it ;  afterwards  the  crust 
subsides,  and  becomes  entire  as  before. 

These  effects  continue  while  the  ferment¬ 


ation  is  brisk,  and  at  last  gradually  cease  :  then 
tlie  crust,  being  no  longer  supported,  falls  in 
pieces  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor.  At  this 
time,  if  we  would  have  a  strong  and  generous 
wine,  all  sensible  fermentation  must  be  stopped. 
This  is  done  by  putting  the  wine  into  close 
vessels,  and  carrying  these  into  a  cellar  or  other 
cool  place. 

After  this  first  operation,  an  interval  of  repose 
takes  place,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  j 
the  sensible  effects  of  the  spirituous  ferment-  I 
ation  ;  and  thus  enables  us  to  preserve  a  liquor 
no  less  agreeable  in  its  taste,  than  useful  for  its 
reviving  and  nutritive  qualities,  when  drunk 
moderately. 

If  we  examine  the  wine  produced  by  this 
first  fermentation,  we  shall  find  that  it  differs 
entirely  and  essentially  from  the  juice  of  grapes 
before  fermentation.  Its  sweet  and  saccharine  ! 
taste  is  changed  into  one  that  is  very  different,  , 
though  still  agreeable,  and  somewhat  spirituous 
and  piquant.  It  has  not  the  laxative  quality  of 
must,  but  affects  the  head,  and  occasions,  as  is  | 
well  known,  drunkenness.  Lastly,  if  it  be  dis-  J 
tilled,  it  yields,  instead  of  the  insipid  water  j 
obtained  from  must  by  distillation  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  a  volatile,  spirituous,  and  in¬ 
flammable  liquor,  called  spirit  of  wine,  or  alko- 
hol.  This  spirit  is  consequently  a  new  substance, 
produced  by  the  kind  of  fermentation  called  the 
vinous  or  spirituous. 

When  any  liquor  undergoes  the  spirituous 
fermentation,  all  its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment 
at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  fermentation 
would  probably  be  very  quickly  completed,  and 
the  appearances  would  be  much  more  striking: 
hence,  in  a  liquor  much  disposed  to  ferment¬ 
ation,  this  motion  is  more  quick  and  simul¬ 
taneous  than  in  another  liquor  less  disposed. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  a  wine,  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  which  is  very  slow  and  tedious,  is 
never  good  or  very  spirituous  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  weather  is  too  cold,  the  fermentation 
is  usually  accelerated  by  heating  the  place  in 
which  the  wine  is  made.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  by  a  person  very  intelligent  in  economical 
affairs,  to  apply  a  greater  than  the  usual  heat  to 
accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  wine,  in  those 
years  in  which  grapes  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  when  the  juice  is  not  sufficiently 
disposed  to  fermentation. 

A  too  hasty  and  violent  fermentation  is 
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perhaps  also  hurtful,  from  the  dissipation  and 
loss  of  some  of  the  spirit ;  but  of  this  we  are 
not  certain.  However,  we  may  distinguish,  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  making  wine  of  grapes, 
two  periods  in  the  fermentation  ;  the  first  of 
which  lasts  during  the  appearance  of  the  sen¬ 
sible  effects  above  mentioned,  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  fermentable  particles  fer¬ 
ment.  After  this  first  effort  of  fermentation, 
these  effects  sensibly  diminish,  and  ought  to  be 
stopped,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
The  fermentative  motion  of  the  liquors  then 
ceases.  The  heterogeneous  parts  that  were 
suspended  in  the  wine  by  this  motion,  and 
render  it  muddy,  are  separated,  and  form  a  sedi¬ 
ment  called  tiie  lees ;  after  which  the  wine 
becomes  clear ;  but  though  the  operation  is  then 
considered  as  finished,  and  the  fermentation  is 
apparently  over,  it  does  not  really  cease;  and  it 
ought  to  be  continued  in  some  degree,  if  we 
would  have  good  wine. 

In  this  new  wine  a  part  of  the  liquor  probably 
remains  that  has  not  fermented,  and  which 
afterwards  ferments,  but  so  very  slowly, 
that  none  of  the  sensible  effects  produced  in 
the  first  fermentation  are  here  perceived.  The 
fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues  in  the 
wine,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  although 
in  an  imperceptible  manner ;  and  this  is  the 
second  period  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, 
which  may  be  called  the  imperceptible  ferment¬ 
ation.  We  may  easily  perceive  that  the  effect 
of  this  imperceptible  fermentation  is  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  alkohol.  It  has 
also  another  effect  no  less  advantageous,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  acid  salt  called  tartar  from 
the  wine.  This  matter  is,  therefore,  a  second 
sediment,  that  is  formed  in  the  wine,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessels.  As 
the  taste  of  tartar  is  harsh  and  disagreeable,  it  is 
evident  that  the  wine,  which  by  means  of  the 
insensible  fermentation  has  acquired  more  alko¬ 
hol,  and  has  disengaged  itself  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  tartar,  ought  to  be  much  better  and 
more  agreeable ;  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  old 
wine  is  universally  preferable  to  new  wine. 

lint  insensible  fermentation  can  only  ripen 
and  ameliorate  the  wine,  if  the  sensible  ferment¬ 
ation  have  regularly  proceeded,  and  been 
stopped  in  due  time.  We  know  certainly  that 
I  if  a  sufficient  time  has  not  been  allowed  for  the 
first  period  of  the  fermentation,  the  unfermented 
matter  that  remains,  being  in  too  large  a  quan- 
j  tity,  will  then  ferment  in  the  bottles,  or  close 
!  vessels,  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and  will  oeca- 
;  sioti  effects  so  much  more  sensible,  as  the  first 
I  fermentation  shall  have  been  sooner  interrupted: 

hence  these  wines  are  always  turbid,  emit  bub- 
[  bles,  and  sometimes  break  the  bottles  from  the 
!  large  quantity  of  air  disengaged  during  the  fer- 
mentation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the 
wine  of  Champagne,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
kind.  The  sensible  fermentation  of  these  w  ines 
is  interrupted,  or  rather  suppressed,  that  they 
may  have  this  sparkling  quality.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  wines  make  the  cotks  fly  out 
of  the  bottles;  that  they  sparkle  and  froth  when 
they  arc  poured  into  glasses ;  and  lastly,  that 
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they  have  a  taste  much  more  lively  and  piquant 
than  wines  that  do  not  sparkle  :  but  this  spark¬ 
ling  quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending  on  it, 
are  only  caused  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  disengaged  during 
the  confined  fermentation  that  the  wine  has 
undergone  in  close  vessels.  This  air,  not  having 
an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  of  being  dissi¬ 
pated  as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged,  and  being 
interposed  betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  wine, 
combines  in  some  measure  with  them,  and  ad¬ 
heres  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  certain 
mineral  waters,  in  which  it  produces  nearly  the 
same  effects.  When  this  air  is  entirely  dis¬ 
engaged  from  these  wines,  they  no  longer 
sparkle,  they  lose  their  piquancy  of  taste,  be¬ 
come  mild,  and  even-almost  insipid. 

Such  are  the  qualities  that  wine  acquires  in 
time,  when  its  first  fermentation  has  not  con¬ 
tinued  sufficiently  long.  These  qualities  are 
given  purposely  to  certain  kinds  of  wine,  to  in¬ 
dulge  taste  or  caprice  ;  but  such  wines  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  unfit  for  daily  use.  Wines  for  daily 
use  ought  to  have  undergone  so  completely  the 
sensible  fermentation,  that  the  succeeding'  fer¬ 
mentation  shall  be  insensible,  or  at  least  exceed¬ 
ingly  little  perceived.  Wine,  in  which  the  first 
fermentation  has  been  too  far  advanced,  is  liable 
to  worse  inconveniences  than  that  in  which  the 
first  fermentation  has  been  too  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  for  every  fermentable  liquor  is,  from 
its  nature,  in  a  continual  intestine  motion,  more 
or  less  strong  according  to  circumstances,  from 
the  first  instant  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, 
till  it  is  completely  purified  :  hence,  from  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  spirituous  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  even  before  the  wine  begins  to 
undergo  the  acid  or  acetous  fermentation.  This 
acid  fermentation  is  very  slow  and  insensible, 
when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  close  vessels, 
and  in  a  cool  place  ;  but  it  gradually  advances, 
so  that  in  a  certain  time  the  wine,  instead  of 
bei  ng  improved,  becomes  at  last  sour.  This  evil 
cannot  be  remedied ;  because  the  fermentation 
may  advance,  but  cannot  be  reverted. 

Wine-merchants,  therefore,  when  their  wines 
become  sour,  can  only  conceal  or  absorb  this 
acidity  by  certain  substances,  as  by  alkalis  and 
absorbent  earths.  But  these  substances  give  to 
w  ine  a  dark  greenish  colour,  and  a  taste  which, 
though  not  acid,  is  somewhat  disagreeable.  Be¬ 
sides,  calcareous  earths  accelerate  considerably 
the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction  of  the 
wine.  Oxide  of  lead,  having  the  property  of 
forming  with  the  acid  of  vinegar  a  salt  of  an 
agreeable  saccharine  taste,  which  does  not  alter 
the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  which,  besides,  lias 
the  advantage  of  stopping  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  might  be  very  well  employed  to 
remedy  the  acidity  of  wine,  if  lead  and  all  its 
preparations  were  not  pernicious  to  health,  as 
they  occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and  even 
death,  when  taken  internally.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  wine-merchant,  knowing  the  evil 
consequences  of  lead,  should,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  employ  it  for  the  purpose  mentioned ;  hut 
if  there  be  any  such  persons,  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  poisoners  and  murderers  of  the 
public.  At  Alicant,  where  very  sweet  wines 
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are  made,  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  a  little  lime 
with  the  grapes  before  they  are  pressed.  This, 
however,  can  only  neutralise  the  acid  already 
existing  in  the  grape. 

Jl  wine  contain  litharge,  or  any  other  oxide 
of  lead,  it  may  be  discovered  by  evaporating 
some  pints  of  it  to  dryness,  and  melting  the 
residuum  in  a  crucible,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  small  button  of  lead  may  be  found  after  the 
fusion  :  but  an  easier  and  more  expeditious 
proof  is  by  pouring  into  the  wine  some  liquid 
sulphuret.  If  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  this 
addition  of  the  sulphuret  be  white,  or  only  co¬ 
loured  by  the  wine,  we  may  know  that  no  lead 
is  contained  in  it;  but  if  the  precipitate  be  dark 
coloured,  brown,  or  blackish,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  contains  lead  or  iron. 

The  only  substances  that  cannot  absorb  or 
destioy,  but  cover  and  render  supportable  the 
sharpness  of  wine,  without  any  inconvenience, 
are  sugar,  honey,  and  other  saccharine  alimen¬ 
tary  matters ;  but  they  can  succeed  only  when 
the  wine  is  very  little  acid,  and  when  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  quantity  only  of  these  substances 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  other¬ 
wise  the  wine  would  have  a  sweetish,  tart,  and 
not  agreeable  taste. 

From  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  aces- 
cency  of  wine,  we  may  conclude  that,  when 
this  accident  happens,  it  cannot  by  any  good 
method  be  remedied,  and  that  nothing  remains  to 
he  done  with  sour  wine  but  to  sell  it  to  vinegar- 
makers,  as  all  honest  wine-merchants  do. 

As  the  must  of  the  grape  contains  a  greater 
proportion  ol  tartar  than  our  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  juices  do,  Dr.  Ure  has  been  accustomed, 
for  many  years,  to  recommend,  in  his  lectures, 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  that  salt  to  our 
mustt  to  make  it  ferment  into  a  more  genuine 
wine.  Dr.  M‘Culloch  has  lately  prescribed  the 
same  addition  in  his  popular  treatise  on  the  art 
of  making  wine. 

The  following  is  Brande’s  valuable  table 
of  the  quantity  of  spirit  in  different  kinds  of 
wine  :  — 

'  Proportion  of 
spirit  per  cent. 


1.  Lissa .  26 ’47 

Ditto .  24-35 

Average .  25-41 

2.  Raisin  wine .  26-40 

Ditto .  25-77 

Ditto . .  23-20 

Average .  25-12 

3.  Marsala .  26-30 

Ditto .  25-05 

Average .  25-09 

4.  Madeira .  24-42 

Ditto .  23*93 

Ditto  (Sircial) .  21-10 

Madeira .  19-24 

Average .  22-27 

5.  Currant  wine .  20*55 

6.  Sherry .  19-81 

Ditto .  19*83 

Ditto .  18*79 

Ditto .  18*25 

Average .  19-17 
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7.  Tenerlfte .  19-79 

8.  Colares .  19-75 

9.  Laehryma  Christi .  19-70 

10.  Constantia,  white .  19-75 

11.  Ditto,  red .  18-92 

12.  Lisbon .  18-94 

13.  Malaga  (1666) .  18-94 

14.  Bucellas .  18-49 

15.  lied  Madeira .  22-30 

Ditto .  18-40 

Average .  20-35 

16.  Cape  Muschat .  18-25 

17.  Cape  Madeira .  22-94 

Ditto .  20-50 

Ditto .  18-11 

Average .  20-51 

18.  Grape  wine  .  18-11 

19.  Calcavella .  19-20 

Ditto .  18*10 

Average .  18*65 

20.  Vidonia .  19-25 

21.  Alba  Flora . 17-26 

22.  Malaga .  17  "26 

23.  White  Hermitage .  17-43 

24.  Rousillon .  19  "00 

Ditto . . .  17  "26 

Average .  18-13 

25.  Claret .  17*11 

Ditto .  16-32 

Ditto .  14 -OS 

Ditto .  12-91 

Average .  15-10 

26.  Malmsey  Madeira .  16*40 

27.  Lunel . 15*52 

28.  Sheraaz .  15-52 

29.  Syracuse . . .  15  "28 

30.  Sauterne . . .  14-22 

31.  Burgundy . 16*60 

Ditto .  15-22 

Ditto .  14-53 

Ditto .  11-95 

Average .  14-57 

32.  Ilock .  14-37 

Ditto  .  13-00 

Ditto  (old  in  cask) .  8'88 

Average .  12-08 

33.  Nice .  14-63 

34.  Barsac .  13-86 

35.  Tent .  13-30 

36.  Champagne  (still) .  13 -SO 

Ditto  (sparkling) .  12-80 

Ditto  (red) .  12-56 

Ditto  (ditto) .  11-30 

A  verage .  12-61 

37.  Red  Hermitage .  12-32 

38.  Vin  de  Grave .  13-94 

Ditto .  12-80 

Average .  13-37 

39.  Frontignac .  12-79 

40.  Cote  Rotie .  12-32 

41.  Gooseberry  wine .  11-84 

42.  Orange  wine  —  average  of  six 

samples  made  by  a  London 
manufacturer .  11  "26 

43.  Tokay .  9"88 

4  4.  Elder  wine .  9'87 

45.  Cider,  highest  average .  9-87 

Ditto,  lowest  ditto .  5-21 

46.  Perry,  average  of  four  samples...  7"26 
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47.  Mead .  7.30 

48.  Ale  (Burton) .  8-88 

Ditto  (Edinburgh) .  6-20 

Ditto  (Dorchester) .  5-56 

Average .  6-87 

49.  Brown  stout .  6-80 

50.  London  porter  (average) .  4  -20 

51.  Ditto  small  beer  (ditto) .  1  -28 

52.  Brandy .  53-39 

53.  Rum .  53-68 

54.  Gin .  51-60 

55.  Scotch  whiskey .  54-32 

56.  Irish  ditto .  53-90 


The  wines  principally  used  in  medicine  are, 
the  vinum  album  hispanicum,  or  sherry,  vinum 
canarinum,  canary  or  sack  wine,  the  vinum  rhe- 
nanum,  or  Rhenish  wine,  and  the  vinum  rubruin, 
or  Port  wine.  These  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  their  constituent  principles, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  alkohol,  which  they 
contain.  The  qualities  of  wines  depend  not 
only  upon  the  difference  of  the  grapes,  as  con¬ 
taining  more  or  less  of  saccharine  juice,  and  the 
acid  matter  which  accompanies  it,  but  also  upon 
circumstances  attending  the  process  of  ferment¬ 
ation.  New  wines  are  liable  to  a  strong  degree 
of  acesceney  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
thereby  occasion  much  flatulency  and  eructations 
of  acid  matter;  heartburn  and  violent  pains  in 
the  stomach  from  spasms  are  also  often  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  acid  matter,  by-  passing  into  the 
intestines  and  mixing  with  the  bile,  is  apt  to 
occasion  colics  or  excite  diarrhoea.  Sweet 
wines  are  likewise  more  disposed  to  become 
acescent  in  the  stomach  than  others  ;  but  as  the 
quantity  of  alkohol  which  they  contain  is  more 
considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the  taste, 
their  acescency  is  thereby  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted.  Red  port,  and  most  of  the  red 
wines,  have  an  astringent  quality-,  by  which 
they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  prove  useful  in 
restraining  immoderate  evacuations ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as 
Rhenish,  pass  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and  gently 
loosen  the  belly.  But  this,  and  perhaps  all  the 
thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  yet  as  containing  little  alkohol,  are 
readily  disposed  to  become  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  thereby  to  aggravate  all  arthritic  and  cal¬ 
culous  complaints,  as  well  as  to  produce  the 
effects  of  new  wine.  The  general  effects  of 
wine  are,  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate 
the  spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circula¬ 
tion,  promote  perspiration,  and,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  to  prove  intoxicating,  and  powerfully 
sedative.  In  many  disorders,  wine  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  to  he  of  important  service,  and 
especially  in  fevers  of  the  typhous  kind,  or  those 
called  putrid  ;  in  which  it  is  found  to  raise  the 
pulse,  support  the  strength,  promote  a  diaphore¬ 
sis,  and  improve  the  state  of  the  blood  ;  and  in 
many  cases  it  proves  of  more  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Delirium,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irritability,  and 
a  defective  state  of  nervous  energy,  is  often 
entirely  removed  by  the  free  use  of  wine.  It  is 
also  a  well-founded  observation,  that  those  who 
indulge  in  the  use  of  wine  are  less  subject  to 
fevers  of  the  malignant  and  intermittent  kind. 
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Jn  the  malignant  sore  throat,  in  the  small-pox,  i 
when  attended  with  great  debility  and  fever  of  the  ( 
typhous  kind,  in  gangrenes,  and  in  the  plague, 
wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  remedy  ;  | 
and  in  almost  all  cases  of  languor,  and  of  great 
prostration  of  strength,  wine  is  experienced  to 
be  a  more  grateful  and  efficacious  cordial  than 
can  be  furnished  from  the  whole  class  of  aro¬ 
matics. 

fl  ing-  See  Ala. 

Winged.  See  Ala t  us,  and  Pinnatus. 

II  inter's  bark.  See  Drimys  Winteri,  in  the 
Supplement. 

Winter  cherry.  See  P/iysalis  alkckengi. 

Winter  a  aromatica.  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  true  Winter’s  bark  :  so  named  after 
Captain  Winter,  who  brought  the  bark  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  1579.  It  is  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  genus  Drimys.  See  Drimys  Win- 
tcri  in  the  Supplement. 

W  interanus  cortex.  Winter’s  bark.  See 
Drimys. 

Winteranus  spurius.  See  Canella  alba. 

Wood.  See  Isatis  linctoria. 

Wolf  s -bane.  See  Aconitum  napellus. 

Womb.  See  Uterus. 

Womb,  inflammation  of.  See  Husteritis. 

WOOD.  Lignum.  The  hard  fibrous  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees 
are  principally  formed.  See  Lignum,  in  the 
Supplement. 

Woodcock.  See  Scolopax  rusticola. 

Wood-louse.  See  Oniscns  asellus. 

Wood-sorrel.  See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Woody  nightshade.  See  Solatium. 

Woolfe’s  apraratus.  A  series  of  glass  re¬ 
ceivers  used  in  distillation,  where  it  is  desired 
to  condense  separately  the  products  which  come 
over. 

Woolly.  See  Lanatus. 

Worm.  See  Vermis. 

Worm-bark.  See  Geoffrrea  Surinamensis. 

Worm-grass,  perennial.  See  Spigelia. 

Worm,  guinea.  See  Dracunculus. 

Worm,  ring.  See  Herpes. 

Wormseed.  See  Artemisia. 

Wormwood.  See  Artemisia. 

Wormwood,  mountain.  See  Artemisia. 
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II  ormwood,  Homan.  See  Artemisia , 

II  orm  wood,  sea.  See  Artemisia. 

Wormwood,  Tartarian.  See  Artemisia. 

WORT.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  has 
been  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy. 
From  one  to  four  pints  daily  have  generally  been 
directed.  The  proportion  recommended  in  pre¬ 
paring  it,  is  one  measure  of  ground  malt  to 
three  equal  measures  of  boiling  water.  The 
mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  and  left  to  stand 
covered  three  or  four  hours.  It  should  be  made 
fresh  every  day. 

If  ort,  St.  John's.  See  Hypericum. 

Wort,  St.  Peter’s.  See  Hypericum. 

Wort,  mug.  See  Artemisia. 

AV  OUN1).  (  Vulnus,  eris.  n.)  A  solution 
of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
occasioned  by  external  violence.  Wounds  are 
distinguished  into  incised ,  punctured,  contused, 
lacerated,  and  poisoned.  Wounds  heal  by  adhe¬ 
sion,  or  the  first  intention  (see  Inflammation),  or  by 
suppuration,  granulation,  and  cicatrisation.  See 
Abscess.  Incised  wounds,  in  healthy  subjects,  will 
generally  heal  by  the  first  intention,  if  properl 
treated.  Wounds  attended  with  slight  lacer¬ 
ation,  and  punctured  wounds,  will  sometimes 
do  the  same.  Severe  lacerated  wounds,  con¬ 
tused  wounds,  and  poisoned  wounds,  never  heal 
in  this  manner.  The  consideration  of  gun-shot 
wounds  forms  a  particular  department  of  sur¬ 
gery.  They  were  erroneously  considered  by 
the  old  surgeons  as  poisoned  wounds  :  they  are, 
in  reality,  lacerated  and  contused  wounds. 

Woundwort.  See  Laserpitium. 

Wrapper.  See  Volva. 

Wrinkled.  See  Hugosus. 

Wrist.  See  Carpus. 

WRYNECK.  Torticollis.  Caput  obstipum. 
A  permanent  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders,  not  arising  from  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  vertebrae.  It  most  frequently  arises 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the 
neck  from  burns,  or  cicatrices  from  other  causes- 
but  sometimes  from  a  permanent  contraction  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  or  platysma  myoides  muscle. 
It  has  sometimes  been  cured  by  a  division  of 
the  muscles  and  integuments,  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion  after  the  operation. 


X  ALA'I’PA.  (From  the  province  of  Xa- 
lappa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  comes.)  Jalap. 

Xanthic  acid.  An  acid  discovered  by  Zeise: 
so  named  from  the  yellow  precipitate  it  forms 
with  the  solutions  of  several  metallic  salts. 

Xanthic  oxide  A  substance  found  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  in  a  urinary  calculus,  which  gives  a 
yellow  product  with  nitric  acid. 

XA'NTIIIUM.  {uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  (arOos, 
yellow  :  so  named  because  it  is  said  to  make  the 


hair  yellow.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Moncccia;  Or¬ 
der.  Fentandria.  The  lesser  burdock. 

Xanthium  strumarium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lesser  burdock.  This  herb,  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  was  once  esteemed  in  the 
cure  of  scrofula,  but,  like  most  other  remedies 
against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectual.  The 
seeds  are  administered  internally  in  some  coup- 
tries  against  erysipelas. 
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Xa'nthogen.  The  name  given  by  Zeisc  to 
the  supposed  radicale  of  the  hydroxanthic  acid, 
which  acid,  however,  lie  subsequently  found  to 
be  an  oxyacid.  See  Hydroxanthic  acid. 

X  ANTHORRHCE'A.  (From  £ardos,  yel¬ 
low,  and  peoj,  to  How,  on  account  of  the  yellow 
gum  which  exudes  from  it.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  tribe  Asphodelidee. 

Xanthorrhcea  hastx'ljs.  The  grass  tree  of 
New  South  Wales,  formerly  called  Acarois  re- 
sinifera.  This  plant  produces  the  Botany  Bay 
gum.  All  the  information  that  has  been  hitherto 
collected  respecting  the  history  of  the  yellow 
gum  is  the  following  :  —  The  plant  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  low  and  small,  with  long  grassy 
leaves  ;  but  the  fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in 
a  singular  manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves, 
on  a  single  straight  stem,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  stem,  which  is  strong 
and  light,  like  some  of  the  reed  class,  the  natives 
usually  make  their  spears.  The  resin  is  gene¬ 
rally  dug  up  out  of  the  soil  under  the  tree,  not 
collected  from  it,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  that 
which  Tasman  calls  “gum-lac  of  the  ground.” 
Mr.  Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Penrhyn,  gives 
a  somewhat  different  account ;  and  as  this  gen¬ 
tleman  appears  to  have  paid  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  his  account  may  certainly 
be  relied  upon.  After  describing  the  tree  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  above,  he  observes, 
that  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  long 
grassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance.  The 
gum  is  found  under  these  leaves  in  considerable 
quantities  :  it  commonly  exudes  in  round  tears, 
or  drops,  from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of 
a  marble,  and  sometimes  much  larger.  These 
are,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  frequently  so  much 
softened,  that  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  in 
this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever  they  fall  upon: 
hence  the  gum  is  frequently  found  mixed  with 
dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  various  other 
substances ;  so  that  one  lump  has  been  seen 
composed  of  many  small  pure  pieces  of  various 
sizes  united  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half 
a  hundred  weight.  It  is  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  one  man  may  collect  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  The 
convicts  have  another  method  of  collecting  it: 
they  dig  round  the  tree,  and  break  oil'  pieces  of 
the  roots,  which  always  have  some,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gum  in 
them.  This  gum  appears  nearly,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely,  the  same  as  that  which  exudes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree ;  the  former  is  often  mixed 
with  a  strong  smelling  resinous  substance  of  a 
black  colour,  and  is  so  interwoven  in  the  wood 
itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  separated.  The 
latter  appears  a  pure  unmixed  resinous  sub¬ 
stance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made,  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  view  of  determining  what 
menstrual  would  dissolve  the  gum  the  most 
readily,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  from  which 
it  appears  alkohol  and  other  dissolve  the  most. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  adminis¬ 
tered  are  those  of  the  primas  vice,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  such  as  arise  from  spasm,  a  debility,  a 
loss  of  tone,  or  a  diminished  action  in  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  such  as 
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loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  vomiting,  flatulency, 
heart-burn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  &c.,  when 
they  are  really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not 
dependent  upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach,  or 
affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  stomach.  In  debilities  and  relax¬ 
ations  of  the  bowels,  and  the  symptoms  from 
thence  arising,  such  as  purging  and  flatulency, 
it  has  been  found  of  good  effect.  In  certain 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  however  (and  it  seemed  those 
in  which  an  unusual  degree  of  irritability  pre¬ 
vailed),  it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless  given 
in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  opiates,  when 
the  patient  seemed  to  gain  greater  advantage 
than  when  opiates  only  were  had  recourse  to. 
In  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  depending  on  (what 
most  of  those  cases  do  depend  upon)  a  sluggish¬ 
ness,  a  debility,  and  flaccidity  of  the  system, 
this  medicine,  when  assisted  by  proper  exercise 
and  diet,  has,  by  removing  the  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  action 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  been  found  very  service¬ 
able.  This  medicine  does  not,  in  the  dose  of 
about  half  a  drachm,  appear  to  possess  any 
remarkably  sensible  operation.  It  neither  vo¬ 
mits,  purges,  nor  binds  the  belly,  nor  does  it 
materially  increase  the  secretion  of  urine  or  per¬ 
spiration.  It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  said 
to  purge,  and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating ;  but 
they  are  not  constant  effects,  and  when  they  do 
occur,  it  generally  depends  on  some  accidental 
circumstance.  It  should  seem  to  possess,  in  a 
very  extensive  degree,  the  property  of  allaying 
morbid  irritability,  and  of  restoring  tone,  strength, 
and  action  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  fibre. 
When  the  gum  itself  is  given,  it  should  always  be 
the  pure  unmixed  part ;  if  given  in  the  form  of  ! 
a  draught,  it  should  be  mixed  in  water  with  mu-  1 
cilage  of  gum-arabic  ;  if  made  into  pills,  a  small 
portion  of  Castile  soap  may  be  employed  :  it 
was  found  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely. 

It  is  commonly,  however,  made  into  a  tincture, 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  gum  and  rectified 
spirit ;  one  drachm  of  this  tincture  (containing 
half  a  drachm  of  the  pure  gum)  made  into  a 
draught  with  water  and  syrup,  by  the  assistance 
of  fifteen  grains  of  gum-arabic  in  mucilage,  forms 
an  elegant  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
palatable.  Botany  Bay  gum  soon  solidifies  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  into  pieces  of  a  yellow 
colour,  of  various  sizes.  It  pulverises  easily 
without  caking  ;  nor  does  it  adhere  to  the  teeth 
when  chewed.  It  has  a  slightly  sweet,  astrin¬ 
gent  taste.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat.  When 
kindled,  it  emits  a  white  fragrant  smoke.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to  it  the  flavour 
of  storax.  Our  of  nine  parts,  six  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  astringent  to  the  taste ;  and  two 
parts  are  woody  fibre. 

XERA'SI  A.  (a,  cr.  f.  ;  Xypaaia  ;  from 
dry.)  A  disease  of  the  hair,  in  which  it 
becomes  dry,  ceases  to  grow,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wool  covered  with  dust.  —  Galen. 

Xerocollv'juusi.  (From  dry,  and 

icoWvptov,  a  collyrium.  )  A  dry  collyriutn. 

Xeromy'rum.  (From  (ijpos,  dry,  and  pv- 
por,  an  ointment.)  A  dry  ointment. 

XEROPHTFI  A'LMI  A.  (a,  <v.  f.  =.ypos, 
dry,  and  u<pda\pta,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.) 
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A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with  diminished 

secretion  of  tears. 

XI'PHIAS.  (From  a  sword.)  The 

generic  name  of  the  sword-fish. 

Xiphias  gladius.  The  sword-fish.  In  Sicily 
lliis  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

Xi'phium.  (From  £i(pos,  a  sword  :  so  named 
from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its  leaves.)  The 
Jris  pseudacorus. 

XI'PHOID.  (Xiphoides ;  from  £upos,  a 
sword,  and  ei8 os,  likeness.)  Sword-like:  ap¬ 
plied  to  parts  which  have  some  resemblance  to 
an  ancient  sword ;  hence  xiphoid  cartilage. 
See  Cartilago  ensformis. 
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Xiphoid  cartilage.  See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

Xyloaloes.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Xi/lobalsamum.  See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

X^  LOS]  RO  MA.  (a,  a:,  f. ;  from  t^vAov, 
wood,  and  arpupa,  a  layer:  so  called  because 
it  forms  indeterminate  expansions,  like  cloth  or 
leather,  in  the  inside  of  the  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Fungi. 

Xylosthoma  giganteum.  Oak-leather.  This 
fungus  is  found  in  the  cracks  of  oaks,  and  is 
used  in  Ireland  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers,  and  in 
Virginia  to  spread  plasters  on. 


I  AM.  See  Dioscorea. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea  millefolium. 

YAWNING.  ( Oscitatio,  onis.  f. )  A  phe¬ 
nomenon  too  common  to  require  description. 
The  physiology  of  yawning  is  not  very  obvious. 
It  is  attended  with  a  forced  inspiration,  and 
hence  stimulates  the  weary  frame  by  an  increased 
aeration  of  the  blood  ;  but  this  evidently  is  not 
all,  and  the  rest  remains  to  be  explained. 

Y  AW  S.  The  name  of  a  disease  which  is  en¬ 
demic  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  See  Framhcesia. 

Yellow  fever.  See  Remittent  fever. 

Yellow  saunders.  See  Santalum  album. 

YELLOW-WASH.  Red-wash.  A  lotion 
made  by  adding  corrosive  sublimate  to  lime- 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  an 
ounce.  A  portion  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
decomposed,  and  peroxide  of  mercury  thrown 
down.  So  that  the  wash  contains  undecomposed 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  muriate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  peroxide  of  mercury.  It  is  in 
common  use  as  an  application  to  venereal 
sores. 

Yest.  See  Fermentum. 

Yoked  leaf  See  Conjugatus. 

Yolk.  See  Vitellus. 

Yorkshire  saniclc.  See  Pinguicula. 

Yvsi'loglo'ssus.  (From  mJ/iAoeioes,  the  ypsi- 
loid  bone,  and  yAwocra,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 


originating  in  the  os  hyoidcs,  and  terminating  in 
the  tongue. 

Ypsi'loi'des.  (From  v,  the  Greek  letter, 
called  upsilon,  and  hSos,  a  likeness.)  The  os 
hyoides:  so  named  from  its  likeness  to  the 
Greek  letter  upsilon. 

Y'TTIIIA.  An  earth,  discovered  in  1794, 
by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  from  Yt- 
terby,  in  Sweden,  since  named  Gadolinite,  and 
found  to  consist  of  yttria,  silica,  and  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  cerium.  Yttria  is  of  a  white  colour, 
insipid,  and  inodorous.  Specific  gravity  4-842. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  the 
pure  alkalis,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  in  the  acids.  Like  other 
earths  it  has  a  metallic  base,  called  yttrium, 
which  was  discovered  by  Wohler  in  1828. 
Yttria  is  a  compound  of  this  substance  with 
oxygen,  probably  in  the  proportion  of  one  equi¬ 
valent  of  each. 

YU'CCA.  (a,  cc.  f. ;  Yucca,  Yuca,  or 
Yucca,  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  America.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Yucca  gloiuosa.  Adam’s  needle.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  thick  and  tuberose,  and 
used  by  the  Indians  instead  of  bread,  being  first 
reduced  into  a  coarse  meal.  This,  however,  is 
only  in  times  of  scarcity. 


Z. 'ACCHARUM .  See  Saccharum. 

Za'i-pran.  (Arabic.)  Saffron.  See  Cro-\ 
cus  sativus. 

ZAFFRE.  Saffre.  The  residuum  of  co¬ 
balt  after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  vola- 
hle  matters  of  this  mineral  have  been  expelled 
by  calcination. 

Zacbac.  (Arabic.)  Quicksilver. 


Za'hza.  (Spanish  for  a  briar.)  A  name  of 
the  root  called  sarsaparilla.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

ZE'A.  (a,  tv.  f.  ;  a  name  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  fei a  appears  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  Triticum  or  Hordeum,  agree¬ 
ing  with  this  genus  only  as  being  a  grain  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  use  of  man.)  The  maize. 

Zea  mays.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
4  T  4 
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Indian  wheat  plant,  the  common  maize,  or  In¬ 
dian  corn,  a  native  of  America,  and  cultivated 
in  Italy  and  several  parts  of  Europe,  for  its 
grain,  which  is  ground  for  the  same  purposes  as 
our  wheat.  See  Wheal. 

ZEDOA'RIA.  (a,  ec.  f. )  1.  Zedoarv. 

2.  The  phurinacopocial  name  of  a  species  of 
Ktemfcria.  See  Kampferia  rotunda. 

ZE'INE.  A  yellow  substance,  having  the 
appearance  of  wax,  obtained  from  maize,  or 
Indian  corn. 

Zk/kna.  A  name  given  by  some  barbarous 
Latin  writers  to  an  ulcerated  impetigo. 

ZERO.  The  commencement  of  a  scale 
marked  0  :  thus  we  say  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  .'52°  below  the  melting  point  of  ice; 
the  zero  of  the  centigrade  scale,  which  coincides 
with  the  freezing  of  water.  The  absolute  zero 
is  the  imaginary  point  in  the  scale  of  temper¬ 
ature,  when  the  whole  heat  is  exhausted :  the 
term  of  absolute  cold  or  privation  of  caloric. 

ZIBE'TIIUM.  (uni,  i.  n.  ;  from  Zobcth, 
Arabian.)  Civetta.  Civet.  A  soft,  unctuous, 
odoriferous  substance,  about  the  consist  .'nee  of 
honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or 
brownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  contained 
in  some  excretory  follicles  near  the  anus  of  the 
Viverra  zibetha,  of  Linnatus.  It  has  a  grateful 
smell  when  diluted,  and  an  unctuous  subacrid 
taste,  and  is  thought  to  possess  stimulating,  ner¬ 
vine,  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

Zig-zag.  See  Flexuosus. 

ZIMO'ME.  (From  tfvgr),  fermentum.}  The 
name  given  by  Taddey,  an  Italian  physician,  to 
one  of  the  constituents  of  wheat.  See  Gluten, 
vegetable. 

ZINC.  (Zinc uni,  i.  n.,  a  German  word.) 
A  metal  found  in  nature  combined  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
mineralised  by  sulphur.  Native  oxide  of  zinc 
is  commonly  called  calamine.  It  occurs  in  a 
loose  and  in  a  compact  form,  amorphous,  of  a 
white,  grey,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  without 
lustre  or  transparency.  Combined  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  it  is  called  vitreous  zinc  ore ,  or  native 
carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  found  in  solid  masses, 
sometimes  in  six-sided  compressed  prisms,  both 
ends  being  covered  with  pentagons.  Its  colour 
is  generally  greyish,  inclining  to  black.  It  is 
often  transparent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  found 
efflorescent  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  or  in 
rhombs.  Sulplniret  of  zinc,  or  blende,  is  the 
most  abundant  ore. 

Metallic  zinc  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
somewhat  brighter  than  lead  ;  of  considerable 
hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  be  broken 
with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot  be  much 
extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very  easily  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting  mill.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  from  6'9  to  7-2.  In  a  temperature 
between  210°  and  200°  of  F.,  it  has  so  much 
ductility  that  it  can  be  drawn  into  wire,  as  well 
as  laminated. 

When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  appears 
as  if  composed  of  cubical  grains.  On  account 
of  its  imperfect  malleability,  it  is  difficult  to 
reduce  it  into  small  parts  by  filing  or  hammer¬ 
ing;  but  it  may  he  granulated,  like  the  mallea¬ 
ble  metals,  by  pouring  it,  when  fused,  into  cold 
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water;  or,  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to  melting,  it 
is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverised. 

It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  the 
700dth  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; 
and,  soon  after  it  becomes  red-hot,  it  burns  with 
a  dazzling  white  flame,  of  a  bluish  or  yellowish 
tinge,  and  is  oxidised  with  such  rapidity,  that  it 
flies  up  in  the  form  of  white  flowers,  called  the 
flowers  of  zinc,  or  philosophical  wool.  See  Zinci 
oxidum.  These  are  generated  so  plentifully, 
that  the  access  of  air  is  soon  intercepted ;  and 
the  combustion  ceases,  unless  the  matter  be 
stirred,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept  up.  The 
white  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  volatile,  but  is  driven 
up  merely  by  the  force  of  the  combustion. 
When  it  is  again  urged  by  a  strong  heat,  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  clear  yellow'  glass.  If 
zinc  be  heated  in  closed  vessels,  it  rises  without 
decomposition. 

When  zinc  filings  are  put  into  water  and 
atmospheric  air,  admitted  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  the  metal  becomes  incrusted  w  ith  a  grey 
matter,  which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
suboxide,  but  which  is  more  generally  believed 
to  be  a  mixture_merely  of  the  oxide  with  me¬ 
tallic  zinc. 

When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid  sub¬ 
stance  is  formed  of  a  whitish-grey  colour,  and 
semitransparent.]  .This  is  the  only  chloride  of 
zinc,  as  there  is  only  one  oxide  of  the  metal. 
It  has  been  called  butler  of  zinc,  and  muriate  of 
zinc. 

Blende  is  the  native  sulplniret  of  zinc.  The 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  most  of  the  acids  act 
upon  zinc  ;  much  hydrogen  gas  is  extricated, 
and  salts  are  formed.  The  salts  used  medici¬ 
nally  are  the  sulphate  and  acetate.  See  Zinci 
sulphas. 

Zinc,  vitriolatcd.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zinci  acctas.  See  Acetas  zinci. 

Zinci  oxidum.  Zincum  calcinatum.  Oxide 
of  zinc.  Flowers  of  zinc.  Nihil  album  ;  Lana 
philosophorum.  Throw  gradually  little  pieces  of 
zinc  into  a  large  deep  crucible  placed  obliquely, 
and  made  of  a  white  heat,  another  crucible 
being  placed  over  it,  so  that  the  zinc  may  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  frequently 
stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  :  take  out  directly 
the  oxide  which  is  formed  from  time  to  time; 
then  pass  the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it  through 
a  sieve.  Lastly,  pour  water  upon  this,  that  a 
very  fine  powder  may  be  formed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  chalk  is  directed  to  be  prepared. 
The  properties  of  this  oxide  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  sulphate  (except  that  it  is  hardly 
active  enough  to  excite  vomiting),  if  given  in 
larger  doses  ;  but  it  is  more  precarious  in  its 
effects;  and  chiefly  used  at  present  as  an  exter¬ 
nal  astringent. 

Zinci  sulphas.  Zincum  viiriolatum,  Vilrio- 
luin  album.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol. 
This  occurs  native,  but  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
medicinal  use.  It  is  thus  prepared  in  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia  :  —  Take  of  zinc  broken  to  little 
pieces,  five  ounces;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two 
pints.  Pour  gradually  the  diluted  acid  on  the 
zinc,  and  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  filter 
the  solution  through  paper ;  then  boil  it  down 
till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  by  to  crystal- 
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lise.  This  preparation  is  given  internally  in 
the  dose  of  from  y  j.  to  3  ss.  as  a  vomit.  In 
small  doses  it  cures  dropsies,  intermitting  head- 
achs,  and  some  nervous  diseases  ;  and  is  a 
powerful  antispasmodic  and  tonic.  A  solution 
of  white  vitriol  is  also  used  to  remove  gleets, 
gonorrhoeas,  and  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers, 
having  an  astringent  or  stimulant  effect,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  strength. 

Zincum.  See  Zinc. 

Zinc um  calcinatum.  See  Zinci  oxidum. 

Zincum  vitriolatum.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zincum  vitriolatum  purificatum.  See  Zinci 
sulphas. 

Zingi.  An  ancient  name  of  the  stellated 
aniseed.  See  Illicium  anisatum. 

ZI'N'GIUER.  ( Zingiberis ,  is.  f.  Zingiber, 
eris.  n.  Zingiberi,  indec.  ZiyyiSepis,  of  Dios- 
corides,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
taken  from  the  Arabians,  when  they  got  the 
plant.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roscoe.  Class,  Monandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Zingiber  album.  Ginger-root  when  de¬ 
prived  of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 

Zingiber  nigrum.  The  root  of  the  zingiber 
officinale  is  so  called  when  suffered  to  dry  with 
its  radicles  and  the  sordes  which  usually  hang 
to  it. 

Zingiber  officinale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ginger  plant.  Zingiber  album ;  Zingiber 
nigrum;  Zingiber  commune;  Zinziber ;  Amo- 
mum  zingiber.  The  white  and  black  ginger  are 
both  the  produce  of  the  same  plant,  the  dif¬ 
ference  depending  upon  the  mode  of  preparing 
them.  Ginger  is  generally  considered  as  an 
aromatic,  and  less  pungent  and  heating  to  the 
system  than  might  be  expected  from  its  effects 
upon  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  anti¬ 
spasmodic  and  carminative.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  more  immediately  serviceable  are  flatulent 
colics,  debility,  and  laxity  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines;  and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  con¬ 
stitutions  to  excite  brisker  vascular  action.  It 
is  seldom  given  but  in  combination  with  other 
medicines.  In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup  and  a  tincture,  and  in 
many  compositions  ordered  as  a  subsidiary  in¬ 
gredient. 

Zinziber.  See  Zingiber. 

ZIRCO'NIA.  Zircon.  An  earth  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  year  1793,  by  Klaproth  of  Berlin, 
in  the  Zircon  or  Jargon,  a  gem  first  brought 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  but  also  found  in 
France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Its 
colour  is  either  grey,  greenish,  yellowish,  red¬ 
dish-brown,  or  purple.  It  has  little  lustre,  and 
is  nearly  opake.  Zircon  is  likewise  found  in 
another  gem  called  the  hyacinth. 

Zircon  is  a  fine  white  powder,  without  taste 
or  smell,  but  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  ;  yet,  if  slowly  dried,  it 
coalesces  into  a  semi-transparent  yellowish  mass, 
like  gum-arabic,  which  retains  one  third  its 
weight  of  water.  It  unites  with  all  the  acids. 
It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alkalies  ;  but  the  alkaline 
carbonates  dissolve  it.  The  metallic  base  of  this 
earth,  named  zirconium,  was  discovered  by  Ber¬ 
zelius,  in  1824. 
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ZIZANIA,  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  an  ancient  name, 
fifarw,  of  the  Greeks,  synonymous  with  the 
loliian,  of  the  Latins.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Moncecia; 
Order,  Hexandria. 

Zizania  aquatica.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  reed,  the  grain  of  which  is  much  esteemed 
in  Jamaica  and  Virginia.  The  Indians  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  account  it  more 
delicious  than  rice. 

Zi'zyphus.  The  jujubes  were  formerly  so 
called.  See  Rhamnus  zizyphus. 

ZO'NA.  (From  ^aivi/upt,  to  surround.)  The 
shingles.  See  Erysipelas. 

ZOOCY'STUS.  (us,  i.  m.  ;  from  fow,  an 
animal,  and  kuotis,  a  cyst,  or  bladder  :  so  called 
because  it  is  an  animal  formed  like  a  bladder.) 
A  zoocyst,  or  animal  formed  of  membranous 
cyst  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

ZOO  LOGY.  (Zoologia,  a.  f.  ;  from  fow, 
an  animal,  and  A oyos,  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  animals. 

ZOQ'NIC.  ( Zoonicus ;  from  (aw,  an 
animal.)  Appertaining  to  an  animal  sub¬ 
stance. 

Zoonic  acid.  In  the  liquid  procured  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  animal  substances,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  contain  only  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  an  oil,  Berthollet  imagined  he  had  discovered 
a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
zoonic.  Thenard,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  merely  acetic  acid  combined  with 
animal  matter. 

ZOONO  MIA.  (a,  ce.  f.  ;  from  (a wv,  an 
animal,  and  vopos,  a  law.)  The  laws  of  organic 
life. 

ZOOPHYTE.  ( Zoophyton,  i.  n.;  from 
(ow,  an  animal,  and  cpxnov,  a  plant,  because 
the  animals  so  called  have  some  external  resem¬ 
blance  to  plants.)  A  term  which  has  been  very 
vaguely  applied  in  natural  history,  and  which  ft 
would  be  well  to  discard  altogether.  Cuvier 
calls  all  the  radiated  animals  zoophytes, 

ZOOTOMY.  ( Zootomia ,  ce.  f.  ;  from  (ow, 
an  animal,  and  repva,  to  cut.)  The  dissection 
of  animals. 

ZO'STER.  (From  fa ivvvpi,  to  gird.)  A 
kind  of  erysipelas  which  goes  round  the  body 
like  a  girdle. 

Zu'char.  (Arabic.)  Sugar. 

ZUMATE.  A  compound  of  the  zumicacid 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

ZUMIC.  ( Zumicits ;  from  f vpy,  leaven.) 
Belonging  to  leaven. 

Zumic  acid.  Acidurn  zumicum.  An  acid 
produced  from  vegetable  substances  which  have 
undergone  the  acetous  fermentation.  Its  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  compound  is 
doubtful.  See  Nanceic  acid. 

ZYG  O'M  A.  (From  firyoj,  a  yoke:  be¬ 
cause  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  temporal 
muscle  like  a  yoke.)  The  cavity  under  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  os 
mala;. 

ZYGOMATIC.  (Zygomaticus ;  from  zy¬ 
goma.)  Belonging  to  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic  process.  An  apophysis  of  the 
os  jugale,  and  another  of  the  temporal  bone,  are 
so  called. 
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Zygomatic  suture.  Sutura zygomatica.  The 
union  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  cheek  bone. 

Zygomaticus  major.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  cheek  bone  near  the  zygomatic  suture, 
taking  a  direction  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  long  slender 
muscle,  which  ends  by  mixing  its  iibres  with 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  depressor  of  the 
lip. 

Zygomaticus  minor.  This  muscle  arises  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  zygomaticus  major, 
upon  the  cheek  bone,  but  nearer  the  nose ;  it  is 
much  more  slender  than  that  muscle,  and  is 
often  wanting.  It  is  the  zygomatic  muscle  that 
marks  the  face  with  that  line  which  extends 
from  the  cheek  bone  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  particularly  distinguishable  in  some 
persons.  The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  up  as  in  laughter,  and  from,  in  this 
way,  rendering  the  face  distorted,  it  has  obtained 
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j  the  name  of  distortor  oris.  The  strong  action  of 
j  this  muscle  is  more  particularly  seen  in  laughter, 

J  rage,  or  grinning, 

ZYGO'PHYLLUM.  (um,  i.  n. ;  from 
ftryos,  a  yoke,  and  <pv\Aov,  a  leaf.)  Each  leaf 
of  most  of  this  species  is  composed  of  a  pair  of 
leaflets,  yoked  as  it  were  together. 

Zygoi'iiyllum  fadago.  This  plant,  called 
also  Fabaginea,  Fabago,  Capparis  portulago, 
Capparis  fabago,  and  Peplins  lutetianorum ,  is  a 
good  bitter,  and  much  used  by  the  Syrians  as 
an  helminthogogue. 

Zytho'gala.  (From  CuBos,  beer,  and  yaAa, 
milk.)  A  mixture  of  beer  and  milk,  forming 
the  old  beverage  known  by  the  name  of  posset- 
ilrink. 

ZZ.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by  these 
two  letters,  from  favpn ?,  a  name  for  it  common 
amongst  them.  They  have  also  been  used  for 

Zingiber. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


•A-BDOMINA'LES.  An  order  of  fishes 
which  have  the  ventral  fins  behind  the  pectoral. 

ACANTII A'CErE.  A  natural  family  of 
plants  of  which  the  genus  Acanthus  is  the 
type. 

ACA'NTHOPTERY'GII.  (From  auavQa, 
a  spine,  and  irrepul,  a  fin.)  An  order  of  fishes 
which  have  fins  furnished  with  hard  and  pointed 
rays. 

ACERA'CEiE.  Acerinece.  A  natural 
family  of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Acer  is  the 
type. 

Acetas  ferri.  A  compound  of  acetic  acid 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  ordered  by  the  Dublin 
College,  and  is  a  mild  and  efficacious  chalybeate. 
It  is  seldom  used. 

Acidum  hydrouyanicum  dilutum.  Diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  London  College,  in  the 
last  edition  of  then-  pharmacopoeia,  have  very 
properly  introduced  a  formula  for  a  diluted  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  adapted  for  medicinal  use.  The 
directions  are  as  follows :  take  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  two  ounces  ;  sulphuric  acid,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a 
half.  Mix  the  acid  with  four  fluid  ounces  of 
the  water,  and  to  these  when  cool  and  put  into 
a  glass  retort,  add  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
first  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  the  water.  Pour 
eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  w'ater  into  a  cooled 
receiver  ;  then,  the  retort  being  fitted  on,  let  six 
fluid  ounces  of  acid,  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  sand  bath,  pass  over  into  this  water ;  lastly, 
add  six  more  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  or 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient,  that  12‘7  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water  may 
be  accurately  saturated  by  100  grains  of  this 
acid. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  maybe  also  prepared 
when  it  is  more  immediately  w'anted,  from  forty- 
eight  grains  and  a  half  of  cyanide  of  silver,  added 
to  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  mixed  with 
thirty-nine  grains  and  a  half  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Shake  all  these  in  a  well-stopped  phial, 
and  after  a  short  interval  pour  oil  the  clear  liquor 
into  another  vessel.  Keep  this  for  use,  the 
access  of  light  being  prevented.  The  close  is 
from  it)  ij.  to  Tfl  vj.  or  viij. 

Acidum  suli-huiiicum  aromaticum.  Aro¬ 
matic  sulphuric  acid.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Colleges  give  the  following  formula  for 
this  medicine.  Take  of  alkohol,  two  pounds; 
sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces.  Drop  the  acid 
gradually  into  the  alkohol.  Digest  the  mixture 


with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  covered  vessel  for 
three  days  ;  then  add  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger  root  bruised,  an 
ounce.  Digest  again  in  a  close  vessel  for  six 
days  ;  then  filter  through  paper  placed  in  a  glass 
funnel.  This  preparation  lias  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  imperfect  ether,  but  Dr.  A.  T. 
Ihomson  regards  it  as  merely  an  alkohol 
solution  of  the  acid  and  oils.  It  is  a  good  form 
for  exhibiting  sulphuric  acid  as  atonic,  and  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the  decoction 
of  cinchona.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
minims  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Aconitum  anthora.  See  Author  a. 

Aconitum  i.ycoctonum.  A  species  of 
aconite  which  has  the  same  poisonous  qualities 
as  the  Aconiium  napellus. 

AGA'VE.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  He.vandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Agave  Americana.  The  American  aloe. 
This  plant  abounds  in  a  saccharine  sap,  which 
flows  freely  from  incision  made  in  the  root  or 
leaves,  and  from  this  sap  the  Mexicans  prepare 
the  alkoholic  liquor  called  pulque.  An  absurd 
belief  used  to  prevail  that  the  American  aloe 
blossomed  only  once  in  a  century.  It  flowers 
like  any  other  plant. 

Aka  ingra'ssii.  The  lesser  pterygoid  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  are  so  named  after 
Philip  Ingrassias. 

ALPI'NIA.  A  genus  of  plants  named  in 
honour  of  Prosper  Alpinus.  Class,  Monandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Alfinia  cardamo'mum.  The  plant  which 
produces  the  lesser  or  common  cardamom  seeds. 

It  was  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Amomum , 
and  had  also  a  genus  made  for  it  under  the 
name  of  Matonia,  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maton.  It  is  an  East  Indian  plant,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  Cardamom 
seeds  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which 
they  owe  to  an  essential  oil.  They  yield  their 
active  matter  to  alkohol  and  ether,  and  less  per¬ 
fectly  to  water.  They  are  in  constant  use  as  a 
stomachic  and  carminative,  and  enter  into  many 
officinal  preparations.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
seeds  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  but  they  are 
generally  given  in  the  form  of  the  compound 
tincture.  See  Tinctura  cardamomi  compositi. 

AMBULANCE.  A  movable  hospital  at¬ 
tached  to  the  French  armies,  provided  with 
everything  necessar  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded. 


Amydaline.  Amygdaliiia.  A  crystal  lisable 
principle  found  by  MM.  llobiquct  and  Boutron 
Charlard  in  the  bitter  almond. 

Anacardiu.m  orientale.  The  plant  which 
produces  the  Malacca  bean,  nearly  resembling 
the  Cashew  nut. 

Anaemia,  partial.  An  account  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  anaemia,  or  bloodlessness,  as  it  affects 
the  whole  system,  has  already  been  given  in  the 
■A\'Uc\e  Anaemia.  M.  Andral  has  described  certain 
local  or  partial  forms  of  anaemia,  which  lie  has 
particularly  observed  in  the  brain,  heart,  liver, 
stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  some  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  muscles.  The  causes  of  partial  anaemia 
are  referred  by  M.  Andral,  1.  To  diminution 
of  a  principal  artery.  2.  To  certain  states  of 
the  nervous  system.  3.  To  hyperaemia,  or  san¬ 
guine  plethora  of  other  organs.  4.  To  a 
previous  hyperasmia  of  the  organ  affected  with 
anaimia.  Lastly,  in  some  cases  the  state  of 
anaemia  exists  in  particular  organs,  without  our 
being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  of  the  above  causes. 

ANANA'SSA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Hexanclria,  Order,  Monogynia 
so  named  from  the  Peruvian  word  Nanas,  a 
pine-apple. 

Ananassa  sativa.  Formerly  called  Bro- 
nielia  ananas.  The  pine-apple,  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  flavoured  of  all  fruits.  In 
tropical  countries  the  pine-apple  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  medicinal  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Andra'chne.  Adraclme.  AeS pa^vr).  AS paxvy- 
A  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  variety  of 
plants,  but  chiefly  to  the  purslane — Portulaca 
oleracea  of  Linn  reus. 

Antimonii  totassio-tartras.  The  name 
given  by  the  London  College  of  Physicians  in 
the  recent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  to  the 
emetic  tartar,  antimonium  tartarizatum  of  the 
former  pharmacopoeia. 

Aqua  vitiuolica  camphorata.  Aqua  cam- 
phorata.  Camphorated  water.  Take  of  white 
vitriol,  Armenian  bole,  of  each  four  ounces; 
camphor,  an  ounce  ;  and  powder  them  together. 
Sprinkle  this  powder,  one  ounce  at  a  time,  into 
four  pounds  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  briskly: 
then  take  it  oil’  the  lire,  and  filter  oil'  the  clear 
liquor.  A  preparation  formerly  much  used  as 
a  detergent  to  ulcers  and  a  eollyrium  in  chronic 
ophthalmia. 

Aqua  nature.  Orange-flower  water. 

Anomalies  of  organization.  The  expres¬ 
sion  used  by  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  de  St. 
Hilaire,  for  what  are  generally  called  monsters. 
See  Monsters.  The  study  of  these  anomalies 
lie  calls  Teratology.  See  Teratology.  Various 
classifications  of  monsters  have  been  published, 
from  that  of  Fortunius  Licetus,  in  his  work  lie 
Monstrorum  Causis,  Nature,  ct  Difflrentiis,  first 
printed  in  1616,  to  that  of  M.  Breschet,  in  the 
article  Deviation  Organique,  in  the  Dictionnairc 
dc  Medecinc.  The  latter  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  present  day  ;  but  the  work  of 
M.  Isidore  G.  St.  Hilaire,  which  has  been 
recently  completed,  contains  the  most  philoso¬ 
phical  and  extended  classification  of  monsters, 
as  well  as  the  most  ingenious  views  and  ela¬ 
borate  investigation  of  the  subject  that  have  yet 
appeared.  It  was  intended  to  have  given  a 
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tabular  view  of  his  system,  but  the  size  to  which 
the  present  edition  of  this  Dictionary  has  grown, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  publication, 
oblige  us  to  omit  it,  and  refer  the  reader  to  M. 
St.  Hilaire’s  work,  entitled  Histoire  Generate  et 
Particuliere  des  Anomalies  de  l' Organization,  chez 
V Homme  cl  les  Animaux,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1832,  and  the 
last  in  1836. 

Aqua  labykintiii.  A  fluid  contained  within 
the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  See  Auris. 

Arbor  saturni.  Lead  tree.  If  a  piece  of 
zinc  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  in  an  arborescent 
form  upon  the  zinc.  This  is  called  arbor  saturni, 
or  the  lead  tree. 

Arcus  senilis.  Geronloxon,  or  more  pro- 
perly,  gerontoloxon.  Leucoma  gerontoxon.  An 
arched  or  circular  opacity  of  the  cornea,  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  whitish  colour;  mostly  found  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea  with  a  pellucid 
circle  in  the  centre,  and  hence  not  impeding 
vision.  —  Sauvages.  It  occurs  in  old  persons, 
and  cannot  be  removed. 

ARMENFACA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Monogynia  : 
detached  from  the  genus  primus,  and  called 
Armeniaca,  because  it  was  originally  brought 
from  Armenia. 

Armeniaca  vulgaris.  Prunus  Armeniaca. 
The  apricot,  a  fine-flavoured  and  wholesome 
fruit,  but  less  juicy  than  the  peach  or  nectarine. 
There  are  very  numerous  varieties  of  the  apricot. 

Arteria  centralis  retinas.  A  very  smail 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  substance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  runs 
embedded  within  it  till  it  arrives  at  the  retina, 
on  the  internal  surface  of  which  it  is  dispersed 
in  numerous  minute  branches.  One  branch 
passes  through  the  vitreous  humour  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  surfaceof  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Astakillos.  Araneum,  Names  given  by 
Paracelsus  to  a  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the 
feet  and  legs. 

A  T  A'X  O-  A  I)  Y  N  A'M  I C.  ( Ataro-ady-nami - 
cus;  from  ara^ia, disorder, and  aovrauia, debility.) 
A  term  applied  byr  the  French  to  typhus  fever 
— fie vre  atuxo-adynamique. 

Balsam  of  liquorice.  A  nostrum  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Paris,  consists  principally  of 
Paregoric  elixir,  very  strongly  impregnated  with 
oil  of  anise. 

Baynton’s  adhesive  i’laster.  This  con. 
sists  of  six  drachms  of  resin,  melted  with  a 
pound  of  lead  plaster. 

Baynton’s  bandage.  This  consists  in  the 
application  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  round 
the  leg  in  regular  order,  one  above  the  other, 
and  with  their  edges  in  contact.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  indolent  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and 
acts,  both  by  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
ulcers  to  each  other,  and  by  its  uniform  pressure 
on  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Bellows  sound.  Bruit  de  soujjlet,  A  sound 
resembling  that  which  is  produced  bv  the  action 
of  a  pair  of  bellows.  It  is  heard  in  cases  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  contraction  of  its 
orifices.  It  is  rarely  constant,  but  ceases  and 
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returns  abruptly,  often  without  any  apparent 
cause.  It  sometimes  exists  in  a  heart  that  is 
perfectly  healthy,  especially  in  hysterical  or 
highly  nervous  subjects.  The  same  sort  of 
sound,  only  sharper  and  more  whizzing,  is  heard 
in  different  arteries,  often  without  any  assign¬ 
able  cause.  It  is  always  loud  and  distinct  in 
cases  of  aneurismal  varix.  When  the  bellows 
sound,  as  heard  at  the  heart,  becomes  somewhat 
rough  to  the  ear,  it  passes  into  what  is  called  the 
rasp  sound.  See  Hasp  sound. 

BI  MAN  A.  (From  his,  twice,  and  mantis, 
a  hand.)  An  order  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
formed  to  receive  the  genus  homo,  man  being 
the  only  animal  that  has  two  hands  and  no 
more,  for  all  the  other  animals  which  have 
hands,  as  the  monkeys,  have  in  reality  four 
hands,  the  lower  pair  of  which  are  vulgarly 
called  the  feet. 

Black  drop.  See  Gutta  nigra. 

Boerhaave’s  red  pill.  A  nostrum,  the 
basis  of  which  is  cinnabar. 

Boletus  laricis.  Agaricus  albus.  The 
agaric  of  the  larch.  It  grows  parasitically  on  the 
larch  tree,  dhe  internal  part  of  the  f  ungus  is 
light  and  friable,  and  has  been  used  as  a  drastic 
purgative  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms  in 
powder. 

BONPLA'NDIA.  (So  named  after  M. 
Bonpland.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  plant  which 
produces  the  Angustura  bark.  It  was  formerly 
called  Cuspiaria  febriftga.  It  is  a  lofty  tree, 
growing  in  the  forests  of  South  America.  The 
bark  called  Angustura  bark  and  Cortex  cusparice, 
is  brought  to  Europe  in  flat  pieces,  gray  and 
wrinkled  externally,  and  yellowish  brown  and 
smooth  within.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly 
aromatic.  Water,  assisted  by  heat,  extracts  its 
virtues,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  dissipated  by 
decoction.  Proof  spirit  takes  up  all  its  active 
matter.  It  was  originally  introduced  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  febrifuge,  in  which  character 
it  has  failed.  It  is  however  a  good  tonic  bitter, 
and  lias  been  found  useful  in  typhoid  fevers, 
chronic  dysentery,  &c.  It  may  be  given  in 
powder  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains.  An  infusion  made  with  two  drachms 
of  the  bark,  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  ounces 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  Edinburgh 
College  orders  a  tincture  made  with  two  ounces 
of  the  bruised  bark  to  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  proof  spirit :  the  dose  is  one  or  two  drachms. 

A  few  years  since,  Angustura  bark  got  into 
undeserved  disgrace  from  a  spurious  and  poi¬ 
sonous  bark  being  imported  along  with  it,  and 
mistaken  for  it.  See  Brucea  pseudo-firm ginea, 
and  Brucia. 

Bkodum’s  nervous  cordial.  A  nostrum 
said  by  Dr.  Paris  to  consist  of  gentian,  columba, 
cardamom,  and  cinchona,  with  compound  spirit 
of  lavender  and  wine  of  iron. 

Bro'ncho-HjEmorriia'gia.  (From  Ppoyxos, 
the  wind-pipe,  and  aip.oppu.yia,  a  flow  of  blood.) 

A  term  applied  by  M.  Andral  to  an  exudation 
ot  blood  from  the  bronchial  membrane,  as 
opposed  to  pneumo-hamorrhagia,  or  haemorrhage 
from  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  lungs. 
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Jlntil  de  froltemenl.  See  Friction,  sound  of. 
hrvu  de  rape.  Sec  Rasp  sound. 

Bruit  de  soujflet.  See  Bellows  sound. 

Bu  tea  erondo'sa.  An  East  Indian  legu¬ 
minous  plant,  which  yields  a  red  astringent 
gum,  which  has  been  reckoned  as  a  species  of 


CALOPHY'LLUM.  (From  icaAos,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  (pvWov,  a  leaf.)  A  tropical  genus  of 
plants,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves. 
Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Calophyllum  inophyllum,  tacamahaca,  ca/aba,  and 
speclabi/e,  afford  a  kind  of  tacamahaca,  called 
Mauritius  tacamahaca.  They  also  yield  an  oil 
used  for  burning.  That  of  C.  Calaba  is  called 
Jleum  sancta-  Maria,  and  is  used  also  for  the 
table. 


CAMBO'GIA.  (From  Kamboja,  a  river  of 
Siam,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  tree  that  affords 
the  gum  grows.)  Gamboge.  A  well  known 
gum-resin,  extensively  used  as  a  yellow  pig¬ 
ment,  and  employed  also  in  medicine.  It  lias 
generally  been  thought  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Stalagmites  cambogioides ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  best  is  procured  from  a  species 
of  Garcmia,  named  accordingly  Garcinia  cam¬ 
bogioides.  Several  species  of  Stalagmites,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  S.  pictorius,  cambogioides,  Cochinchi- 
nensis,  and  elliptica,  afford  a  gum-resin  differing 
very  little  from  the  genuine  gamboge,  and  often 
substituted  for  it.  Gamboge  is  obtained  both 
by  breaking  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the 
plants,  and  from  incisions  in  the  bark.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Braeonnot,  gamboge  contains  one 
part  of  cerasine  and  four  of  resin.  It  is  not 
known  on  what  its  cathartic  power  depends. 
Gamboge  is  a  drastic,  irritating,  and  hydra! 
gogue  purgative,  acting  frequently  also  as  an 
emetic.  As  a  hydragogue  it  is  best  given  along 
with  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  both  assists  and 
mitigates  its  action.  It  is  given  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  combined  with  calomel.  Asa  purgative 
merely,  it  is  usually  combined  with  rhubarb,  or 
aloes,  and  aromatics.  The  Pilula  cambogia 
com  posit  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  is  a  convenient 
form  for  its  administration.  The  dose  of  <ram. 
boge,  in  substance,  is  from  two  to  six  grain's. 

Centrum  semicircula're  ge'minum.  The 
name  given  by  Vieussens  to  the  small  band  of 
medullary  substance  in  the  brain,  more  "ene- 
rally  called  Teenia  semicircularis,  which  see. 

Ce'ruline.  Ceruli'na.  If  indigo  be  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash  added 
to  the  solution,  a  substance  of  an  intensely  blue 
colour  is  precipitated.  This  consists  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
colouring  matter,  which,  according  to  Berzelius 
does  not  saturate  any  portion  of  the  acid,  but 
stands  related  to  the  salt  in  the  same  manner  as 
water  of  crystallisation.  The  blue  colourino- 
matter  of  this  salt  is  called  ceruline.  Mr.  Crum 
first  discovered  the  nature  of  this  and  similar 
salts,  which  lie  named  cairuleo-su/phates. 

Ceiiusse  oe  antimony,  Cerussa  autimouii. 
An  old  preparation,  made  by  throwing  into  a 
crucible  heated  to  a  white  heat,  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  regulus  of  antimony  and  two  of 
nitre,  in  successive  portions,  and  then  washing 
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the  product  with  water  to  abstract  the  saline 
matter.  The  result  is  au  oxide  of  antimony, 
which  was  given  as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  dose  of 
from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

Cetra'ria  isla'ndica.  The  name  now  given 
to  the  species  of  liver-wort,  formerly  called 
Lichen  Islandicus,  or  Iceland  moss.  It  was 
formerly  extolled  as  a  specific  in  phthisis.  Its 
real  virtues  are  those  of  a  mucilaginous  demul¬ 
cent,  with  a  slight  hitter  and  tonic  property.  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction.  See  De- 
cocturn  lichenis. 

Chin  cough.  Kin  cough.  (According  to 
S.  Johnson,  from  the  Dutch  kinken,  to  pant  or 
cough.)  An  old  popular  name  of  the  hooping 
cough. 

Ciuttick’s  remedy  for  stone.  A  fixed  alkali 
dissolved  in  veal  broth.  A  remedy  in  vogue 
half  a  century  ago. 

Chloro'xylon  vertacilla'tum.  A  Peruvian 
plant  which  affords  a  green  balsam. 

Chymia'ter.  The  same  as  Iatrochemist. 
See  Iatrochymicus. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  cinnabar  formed  during  an  old 
process  for  making  butter  of  antimony,  in  which 
the  rnuridte  of  mercury  was  employed.  The 
cinnabar  had  no  antimony  in  it,  but  was  common 
cinnabar  or  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Citrate  of  ammonia.  A  salt  formed  by 
neutralising  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia 
with  citric  acid.  It  is  a  light  diaphoretic. 

Citrus  limetta.  The  plant  which  produces 
the  lime,  a  fruit  resembling  a  small  lemon.  The 
juice  has  a  very  fine  flavour,  varying  much  in  the 
different  varieties. 

Citrus  faradi'si.  The  plant  which  produces 
the  Paradise  apple  or  forbidden  fruit,  so  called 
from  a  whimsical  notion  that  it  was  the  fruit  with 
which  Eve  was  tempted.  It  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  the  shaddock. 

Clairvoyance.  The  French  name  for  one 
of  those  states  produced  by  the  imaginary  agent 
called  animal  magnetism.  See  Magnetism, 
animal. 

Colchi'cia.  Tliis  name  has  been  given  to  the 
alkali  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of 
colcliicum.  Veratria  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  the  active  principle  of  colcliicum,  as  well  as  of 
the  veratrum,  but,  according  to  Geiger  and 
Hesse,  this  is  an  error. 

Cold  cream.  Ceratum  Galeni.  This  is 
generally  made  by  melting  together  a  pound  of 
almond  oil,  and  four  ounces  of  white  wax,  pour¬ 
ing  them  into  a  warm  mortar,  and  adding  by 
degrees  a  pint  of  rose  water.  It  is  a  common 
application  to  chapped  lips,  &c. 

Confkctio  archi'genis.  A  Greek  medicine, 
the  same  with  the  Antidolus  Paulina  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus.  See  Aristarchi  Antidolus  Paulina. 

Coria'ria  myrtifo'lia.  A  poisonous  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  tanning.  In 
France  fatal  results  have  followed  from  the 
adulteration  of  senna  with  these  leaves. 

CO'RMUS.  (us,  i.  m.  Kopyos.)  Properly  a 
trunk  or  stem,  but  now  generally  applied  in 
Pnlang  to  a  solid  bulb,  as  that  of  the  colcliicum. 

Co'rnua  sphenoida'lia.  Ossicula  Pert  ini. 
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The  ossa  triangularia  attached  to  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Cotyle'don  umbilicus  vf.n'eris.  Cotyledon 
umbilicus.  Navel-wort.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  been  esteemed  emollient,  and  have 
been  used  as  an  external  application  to  piles. 

Cou'marine.  A  concrete  volatile  substance 
which  constitutes  the  odoriferous  principle  of 
the  Tonka  bean.  See  JDipterix  odorata. 

Creasote.  In  conformity  to  usage,  this 
word  has  been  thus  spelled  in  the  present  work, 
but  it  ought  to  be  crealosote,  the  genitive  of 
Kpeas  being  Kpearos. 

Cri  de  cuir.  See  New  leather  sound. 

Crim  evil.  A  disease  believed  to  be  endemic 
in  the  Crimea,  though  Guckenberger  denies 
its  existence  in  that  country,  and  asserts  its  fre¬ 
quency  in  Astrachan.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
tubercular  elephantiasis,  and,  like  it,  is  intract¬ 
able  and  fatal.  It  commences  with  fever  and 
violet-coloured  tumefaction  of  the  face,  followed 
by  red  spots  or  patches  on  the  extremities  and 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

Davy's  safety  lamp.  See  Carburetted  hydrogen. 

DE VE'LO PMENT.  The  term  develop¬ 
ment.  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
growth,  but  it  is  highly  necessary  to  correct  phy¬ 
siological  reasoning  that  they  should  be  dis¬ 
criminated.  The  following  observations  on  this 
subject  are  translated  from  the  work  of  M.  Isi¬ 
dore  Geoifroy  St.  Hilaire  on  the  anomalies  of 
organisation :  — 

In  that  series  of  phenomena,  hitherto  so  little 
observed,  but  in  reality  so  worthy  of  attention, 
which,  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  mark  the 
transition  from  infancy  to  youth,  and  from  this 
to  adult  age,  we  should  carefully  distinguish 
those  connected  with  simple  growth  of  the 
frame,  from  those  which  characterise  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Growth  results  from  the  gradual  aug¬ 
mentation  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  number,  structure,  or  func¬ 
tions  :  development,  on  the  contrary,  consists 
essentially  in  a  modification, — a  change  more 
or  less  obvious.  In  simple  growth,  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  conditions  of  organs  are  preserved,  except 
their  volume :  every  true  development,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  compared  to  the  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  the  foetus,  though  the  changes  be  less 
extensive  and  remarkable.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  deciduous  teeth,  that  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  and  the  period  of  puberty,  are  the  three 
principal  epochs  of  development  in  man,  and 
the  animals  most  nearly  allied  to  him.  After 
each  of  these,  the  general  growth  is  usually 
more  or  less  retarded.  Thus,  the  growth  is 
extremely  rapid  till  the  appearance  of  the  first 
set  of  teeth  ;  somewhat  less  so  from  this  time 
till  the  appearance  of  the  second  set ;  and  still  a 
little  less  till  the  period  of  puberty  ;  after  which 
it  undergoes  a  remarkable  diminution.  When, 
indeed,  the  individual  has  attained  complete 
puberty,  —  that  is  to  say,  perfect  aptitude  for 
the  generative  functions, —  the  increase  of  sta¬ 
ture  becomes  almost  insensible,  or  is  entirely 
arrested. 

Grovvt  and  development,  although  cssen- 
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tially  distinct,  have  nevertheless  a  very  intimate 
relation  to  each  other.  A  certain  degree  of 
growth  of  the  whole  frame  induces  a  new  de¬ 
velopment,  and  every  development,  in  its  turn, 
indicates  the  termination  of  one  period  of 
growth,  and  the  commencement  of  another,  in 
which  the  growth  proceeds  more  slowly  ;  as  if 
the  apparatus  newly  developed  had  appropri¬ 
ated,  and  concentrated  in  itself,  a  great  part  of 
the  formative  energy,  which  was  before  more 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  organs;  or, 
(in  more  exact  terms,  and  banishing  the  abstract 
phraseology  too  long  used  by  anatomists,)  be¬ 
cause  the  apparatus  newly  developed  necessa¬ 
rily  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  general  nutri¬ 
tion,  by  the  increased  activity  of  its  own. 

These  observations  apply  universally,  as  well 
to  the  earlier  periods  of  development,  as  to  that 
of  puberty.  If  an  infant  is  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  surpasses  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dimensions  at  the  age  of  two,  three,  or 
four  months,  the  teeth  almost  always  speedily 
appear  ;  and  it  has  even  been  sometimes  ob¬ 
served,  that,  in  very  large  children,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  teeth  has  preceded  birth,  or  followed 
it  almost  immediately.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  general  growth  of  an  infant  is  un¬ 
usually  slow',  there  is  almost  always  a  corre¬ 
sponding  retardation  of  the  dentition. 

The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  respect  to 
the  second  dentition  as  the  first ;  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  species  of  animals  most 
nearly  allied  to  man  in  their  organisation,  dis¬ 
covers  the  same  constant  relation  between  the 
rapidity  of  the  general  growth  and  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth. 
But  it  is  especially  between  puberty  and  the 
general  grow’th  that  an  intimate  and  very  re¬ 
markable  relation  subsists.  It  may  be  stated, 
in  a  general  way,  that  very  precocious  growth 
induces  also  premature  puberty,  while  complete 
puberty,  in  its  turn,  puts  a  stop  to  the  general 
growth.  Thus  we  find,  as  it  were,  a  circle 
formed  by  a  series  of  remarkable  phenomena,  of 
which  one,  resulting  from  that  which  precedes 
it,  reacts  upon  the  latter,  and  causes  its  cessa¬ 
tion. 

Dipsacus  fullo'num.  Dipsacus  salivus. 
Fuller’s  teazle.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  some¬ 
what  bitter.  In  France  it  passes  for  a  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris.  Labrum  veneris.  Wild 
teazle.  The  root  has  been  esteemed  antiscor¬ 
butic. 

DI'PTEIIIX.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Class  Didelphia,  and  Order  Octandria. 

Dipterix  odorata.  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Tonka,  or  Tonquin  bean.  It  is  a 
large  and  fine  tree,  growing  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  coumarou. 
The  wood  has  been  used  medicinally,  with  the 
same  intentions  as  guaiacum.  The  beans  con¬ 
tain  a  peculiar  principle,  named  Coumarine. 
•See  Coumarine.  'They  are  used  in  this  country 
to  scent  snuff)  and  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America  are  put  into  chests  of  clothes  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  insects. 

DRI'MYS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Class 
DoUecundria,  and  Order  Monogynia, 
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D  rim  vs  Winteri.  The  plant  which  pro" 
duces  the  Winter’s  bark,  which  was  found  very 
useful  in  curing  scurvy  among  the  crew  of 
Captain  Winter,  who  accompanied  Drake  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world.  The  bark  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe  by  Captain  Winter,  in 
1579.  It  has  also  been  called  cortex  Magellan- 
icus,  because  Winter  brought  it  from  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  It  is  in  long  quills,  somewhat 
thicker  than  those  of  cinnamon.  It  has  a  warm, 
ai  omatic,  bitterish  taste,  and  a  pleasant  spicy 
odour.  The  canella  alba,  or  false  Winter’s 
bark,  is  often  confounded  with  the  true.  The 
canella  has  very  similar  properties  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  s  bark,  and  has  now  generally  superseded  it. 

DYSENTERY.  The  view  taken  of  this 
subject  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  somewhat 
antiquated  ;  and  the  editor  would  gladly  have 
supplied  a  new'  article  had  time  permitted.  One 
error  in  particular  requires  to  be  noticed.  Dy¬ 
sentery  is  there  spoken  of  as  generally  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  whereas,  in  the  present  day, 
nobody  believes  it  to  be  so,  except  when  it 
occurs  epidemically,  in  connexion  with  con¬ 
tagious  fever. 

EMBALMING.  Balsamatio.  Conditura 
cadaverum ,  A  process  by  which  a  dead  body 
is  rendered  capable  of  resisting  putrefaction, 
and  retaining  its  form  and  consistence,  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  A  body  so  prepared 
is  called  a  mummy.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
excelled  all  other  people  in  the  art  of  embalm- 
ing. 

Several  processes  were  in  use  among  them, 
which  were  costly  or  cheap,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  deceased.  These  processes 
are  learnedly  descanted  on  by  Mr.  Pettigrew' 
in  his  excellent  “  History  of  /Egyptian  Mum¬ 
mies,”  to  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader. 
Mummy  was  at  one  time  a  very  prominent 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Mummy. 

EN1 0'PHYTA.  (From  error,  within, 
and  (pvTov ,  a  plant.)  Parasitical  fungi  growing- 
on  the  surface,  or  within  the  substance,  of 
other  plants. 

ErirAsric  silk.  Vesicatory  silk.  Several 
preparations  are  sold  under  these  names  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  common  blister ;  they  consist  of 
some  preparation  of  cantharides,  spread  on 
silk,  and  have  no  advantage  over  the  blister 
plaster  in  common  use. 

Essence  of  sarsaparilla,  compound.  A 
preparation  lately  invented,  which  appears  to 
possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  compound  decoc¬ 
tion  in  a  concentrated  form.  Half  an  ounce  of 
it  is  equal  to  about  half  a  pint  of  the  ordinary 
compound  decoction.  It  is  given  diluted  with 
water. 

ETI  OLA'TION.  (From  the  French  ttiole- 
ment . )  That  state  of  plants  in  which  they  are 
pale  and  watery  from  the  privation  of  light.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  also  by  medical  writers 
to  paleness  of  complexion  in  the  human  subject, 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  or  front  chronic 
diseases. 

LEGAL \  1  1  US,  I  he  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Alonoyy- 
nia. 
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Eucalyptus  resini'fera.  This  species, 
which,  as  well  as  the  others,  grows  in  New 
South  Wales,  produces  a  gum  resin  which  re¬ 
sembles  kino,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  effica¬ 
cious. 

Everlasting  pills.  Pills  made  of  metallic 
antimony,  which  are  intended  to  purge ;  but 
they  must  be  nearly  inert,  since  they  can  have 
no  activity  but  from  the  slight  degree  of  oxida¬ 
tion  they  may  receive  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

EXOSMO'SIS.  (From  e£cv,  without,  and 
uxjgos,  impulsion.)  The  passage  of  liquids 
through  the  membranes  of  the  living  body 
from  within  outwards.  The  opposite  of  endos- 
mosis. 

EX  TROVE' RSI  ON.  Extroversio.  Ec- 
slrophia.  That  kind  of  malformation  in  which  a 
part  is  turned  wrong  side  outwards.  This 
occurs  principally  with  reference  to  the  urinary 
bladder.  In  the  case  called  extroversion  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a  congenital  defect  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  so 
that  the  internal  or  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  red  tumour  above  the 
pubes,  in  which  two  papillae  are  observed,  which 
are  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 

Flores  martiales.  See  Ferri  ammonio-chlo- 
ridum. 

Fluctuation  peripherique.  A  mode  of 
detecting  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  abdomen 
lately  introduced  by  M.  Tarral.  It  consists  in 
placing  both  hands  on  the  abdomen,  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  and  with  the  two  fore-fingers 
parallel,  and  then  slightly  striking  the  abdomen 
with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  :  this  pro¬ 
duces  an  undulation  of  the  fluid,  which  is 
readily  felt  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  right  hand  be 
quite  raised  in  giving  the  stroke,  provided  it  be 
given  obliquely  as  if  brushing  the  surface. 
—  Piorry,  l)u  Procede  Operatoire. 

Fremissement  cataire.  See  Purring  trcmour. 

Friars’  balsam.  The  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

FRITILLA'RIA.  A  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Hemndria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Fritillaria  imperi alis.  The  crown  im¬ 
perial.  A  plant  which  grows  wild  in  this 
country,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
bulb  has  been  used  externally  as  a  resolvent. 

Galactode'nuron  u'ttle.  The  Palodi  Vaca, 
or  cow  tree  of  South  America.  It  belongs  to 
a  genus  allied  to  Jirosimum.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  7aAa,  milk,  and  SevSpov, 
a  tree,  and  is  applied  to  this  tree  because  it 
yields,  when  tapped,  an  abundance  of  white 
liquid,  which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 
is  used  as  milk. 

GA'LBANUM.  The  umbelliferous  plant 
which  produces  the  gum  resin  called  galbanum 
was  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Ilubon  ;  but 
it  has  lately  been  constituted  a  distinct  genus  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Don,  who  calls  the  plant 
Galbanum  officinale.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia. 
The  gum  resin,  as  we  receive  it,  is  in  ductile 
masses,  composed  of  whitish  tears,  agglutinated 
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by  a  pale  brown  substance.  When  it  Is  of 
dark  brown  or  blackish  colour  it  is  considere* 
bad.  All  the  specimens  are  generally  mixei 
j  "dth  stalks,  seeds,  and  impurities.  It  agrees  ii 
j  its  general  properties  with  the  gum  resins,  an< 
its  proper  menstruum  is  proof  spirit,  which  dis 
I  solves  it  slowly,  but  entirely.  Galbanum  pos 
j  sesses  nearly  the  same  medicinal  qualities  a 
j  assafoetida,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  dosi 
I  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the  forrr 
of  pills,  or  triturated  into  an  emulsion  witl 
gum-arabic  and  water.  It  enters  into  severa 
officinal  preparations,  as  the  Pilulee  galban 
composites,  Emplastrum  galbani,  Sec. 

GALIPE'A.  The  tree  which  produces  the 
Angustura,  or  cusparia  bark,  is  now  referred  bj 
j  some  botanists  to  a  new  genus,  under  the  name 
Galipea  cusparia.  See  Bonplandia  trifoliata. 

GARDE'NIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Class  Pentandria,  and  Order  Monogynia.  Tin 
roots  of  tlie  Gardenia  dumetorum  are  said  bj 
j  Ainslie  to  be  emetic.  The  Gardenia  gurnnii- 
/era  affords  the  East  Indian  elemi,  which  exude; 
j  from  its  leaves  and  bark. 

Garotillo.  The  name  given  to  the  malig¬ 
nant  sore  throat  by  the  Spanish  writers  whe 
j  first  described  it.  See  Tonsillitis. 

GENERAL  ANATOMY.  The  anatomy 
!  of  the  common  textures  of  which  the  body  isi 
I  composed,  as  distinguished  from  descriptive 
j  anatomy,  which  regards  the  situation,  shape, 
j  size,  colour,  connexions,  and  distribution  ol 
parts,  without  reference  to  the  particular  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  textures  of  which  they  are  com- 
:  posed.  General  anatomy  was  first  established 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  science  by  Bichat. 
See  Texture. 

HE'LIX.  A  class  of  molluscous  animals  of 
the  Order  Pulmonea.  The  snail.  ’  Several 
I  varieties  of  this  animal  have  obtained  reputation 
J  in  the  cure  of  phthisis,  atrophy,  &c.  Theyr 
j  were  made  into  a  decoction  with  milk  or 
water,  and  seem  to  be  in  reality  very  nutritious. 
They  are  never  used  in  the  present  day. 

Henbane  oe  Peru.  An  old  name  of  to¬ 
bacco. 

HIPPO'MANE.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Class  Moncecia,  and  Order  Monadelphia. 

IIiiwoMANE  mancinella.  The  mancliineel 
tree.  The  milky  sap  is  very  acrid  and  poison- 
j  ous,  blistering  and  sphacelating  the  skin  when 
i  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  causing 
death  when  swallowed,  or  inserted  into  a  wound. 
The  Indians  use  it  to  poison  their  arrows.  It 
;  has  been  generally  asserted  that  a  deleterious 
exhalation  proceeds  from  this  tree,  which  renders 
it  dangerous  to  remain  under  its  shade.  MM. 
Jacquin  and  lii cord  have,  however,  remained 
under  the  shade  of  the  mancliineel  for  several 
hours,  and  passed  through  forests  of  these  trees 
without  experiencing  any  bad  effect. 

1 1 1  PPO'M  ANES.  ('l7r7rogares,  from  hriros, 
a  horse,  and  ga.ivop.ai,  to  rage.)  A  name  given 
by  the  ancients,  1.  To  a  poisonous  herb  said  to 
drive  horses  mad  if  they  ate  of  it. 

2.  To  tlie  fluid  which  drops  from  the  genital 
organs  of  the  marc  when  desirous  of  the  horse. 

To  masses  of  a  gelatinous  matter  which 
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are  found  floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  allantois  in 
mares.  Great  magical  virtues  were  attributed  to 
this  substance,  and  it  was  much  used  in  philtres 
or  love  potions. 

Hooper's  pills.  These  are  said  by  Dr. 
Paris  to  be  composed  of  the  aloes  and  myrrh 
pill,  with  sulphate  of  iron,  canella  alba,  and  a 
portion  of  ivory  black. 

HYGIE'NE.  The  definition  of  this  term 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  faulty,  but 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  editor.  Hygiene 
means  that  branch  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
the  preservation  of  health. 

II\ MEMO  LOG Y.  (Hymenologia,  from 
vprjr,  a  membrane,  and  Kayos,  a  discourse. )  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  membranes. 

Hy/stera-pe'tra.  (From  varrepov,  the  womb, 
and  7 rerpa,  a  stone. )  The  ancient  name  of  a 
stone  which  was  said  to  resemble  the  uterus  in 
shape,  and  supposed  to  act  as  an  emmenagogue 
when  bound  on  the  thigh. 


INHALATION.  The  drawing  in  of  vapours 
or  gases  along  with  the  breath.  This  is  prac¬ 
tised  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  effect  of 
certain  substances  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages.  The  vapours  of  the  following 
substances  have  been  employed  in  this  way,  by 
means  of  a  simple  contrivance  called  an  inhaler, 
of  which  there  are  several  modifications,  un¬ 
necessary  to  be  described  here. 

1.  The  steam  of  hat  water.  This  is  often  very 
useful  in  slight  cases  of  bronchitis,  and  some¬ 
times  allays  the  cough  in  phthisis.  Various 
emollient  substances  have  been  added  to  the 
water,  but  these  have  little  or  no  effect.  Nar¬ 
cotic  substances,  as  opium,  the  seeds  of  henbane, 
&c.,  have  also  been  used  to  medicate  the  water, 
and  a  slight  tincture  of  their  virtues  seems  to  be 
communicated  to  the  steam,  as  they  often  pro¬ 
duce  drowsiness,  and  have  more  effect  in  allay¬ 
ing  irritation  than  the  simple  vapour  of  the  water. 
In  slight  inflammatory  sore  throat,  the  vapour 
of  hot  water  gives  great  relief,  and  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  conjoined  with  a  little  vinegar. 

2.  Tar  vapour.  This  was  highly  extolled  by 
Sir  Alexander  Crighton  as  a  remedy  for  phthisis, 
in  the  cure  of  which  disease,  however,  it  has 
entirely  failed,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
-In  chronic  bronchitis  this  remedy  has  in  many 
cases  proved  eminently  useful,  and  the  cases  of 
■>upposed  phthisis  which  have  been  cured  by  it 
have  doubtless  been  of  this  nature.  The  vapour 
■is  procured  by  heating  tar  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
•laving  previously  added  a  little  carbonate  of 
wotash,  to  neutralise  any  pyrolygneous  acid 
which  the  tar  may  contain. 

3.  Chlorine  gas.  This  has  been  much  extolled 
n  France  of  late  years,  in  the  cure  of  phthisis, 
n  England  no  such  success  lias  attended  its  use  ; 
t  has,  however,  been  found  extremely  serviceable 
31  flaying  dyspnoea.  The  inhalation  should  be 
ontinued  for  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time, 
■everal  times  a  day.  In  some  cases  it  will  not 
tnswer  at  all,  but  increases  cough  and  irritation. 
Hie  mode  of  exhibiting  this  remedy  is  to  pour 

ve  clnips  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
hlorine  into  a  proper  glass  inhaler,  containing 
•ater  at  8C°  Fahr.,  and  let  the  patient  inhale  the 
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:TUr  °r, the  cIllo.rine’  aIong  w*th  that  of  the 

‘  U,'  1  fll'mUlty  of  ll]e  solution  of  chlorine 

may  be  gradually  increased  to  forty  drops. 

4.  lhe  vapour  of  iodine.  This  also  has  been 
eton, mended  in  phthisis,  but  it  appears  to  have 

less  efficacy  than  chlorine.  Its  most  obvious 
operation,  is  that  of  increasing  the  bronchial 
secretion. 

5.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  have  been 
employed  in  the  cure  of  asthma  and  phthisis- 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrous  oxide,  in  the  latter 
disease.  They  are  now  deservedly  discarded. 

Intercalary  days.  Dies  intercalares.  Dies 
inlercedentes.  Dies  provocatorii.  Those  days 
m  tlie  course  of  a  fever  in  which  there  is  an 
attempt  at  a  crisis,  which  is  seldom  perfect  or 
s.iutnry,  as  the  third,  fifth,  ninth,  thirteenth, 
and  nineteenth.  See  Critical  days. 

.  H’ecacuanha  lozenges.  These  are  made  of 
ipecacuan,  sugar,  and  mucilage  of  tragacanth. 

he  proportion  of  ipecacuan  is  a  quarter  of  a 
gram  in  some,  and  half  a  grain  in  others.  They 
afford  a  very  convenient  means  of  exhibiting 
small  doses  of  ipecacuan  to  act  upon  the  bron¬ 
chial  membrane. 


Jessop’s  well.  A  spring  four  miles  from 
Epsom,  in  Surry.  The  water  is  sulphureous, 
and  resembles  that  of  Harrogate. 

Junipeiius  oxycedrus.  Juniperus phccnicea. 
Berry-bearing  cedar.  The  wood  of  this  plant 
yields  by  distillation  the  fetid  oil  called  huile  de 
cade.  The  substance  called  American  olibanum 
exudes  from  this  species  of  juniper. 


Lac  lunas.  A  name  of  the  agaric  mineral. 

Lac  virgineum.  Lac  virginis.  A  name 
given,  1.  To  the  mercurius  philo sophorum,  a 
substance  much  talked  of  by  the  alchemists. 

2.  To  an  old  preparation  made  by  dissolving 
litharge,  eerusse,  and  camphor,  in  vinegar,  with 
the  addition  of  water  of  solanum,  of  white  lily, 
and  of  lettuce.  It  was  named  from  its  milky' 
appearance,  and  its  use  by  young  women  as  a 
cosmetic. 

3.  To  a  mixture  of  the  alkoholic  solution  of  a 
balsam  with  water,  by  which  the  benzoic  acid 
and  the  resin  ot  the  balsam  arc  precipitated,  and 
a  milky  appearance  thus  given  to  the  mixture. 

Lambdoides  os.  The  os  hyoides. 

Latis  specularis.  An  old  name  of  selenite 
or  sparry  gypsum,  formerly  used  as  a  remedy 
for  epilepsy  and  other  diseases. 

LIGNIN.  The  woody  fibre  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  fibrous  structured' vegetable  substances, 
and  is  the  most  abundant  principle  in  plants. 
The  different  kinds  of  wood  contain  about 
96  per  cent,  of  lignin.  It  is  prepared  by  digest¬ 
ing  the  sawings  of  any  kind  of  wood  successively 
in  alkohol,  water,  and  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  the  menstrua 
are  removed. 

Lignin  lias  neither  taste  nor  odour,  undergoes 
no  change  by  keeping,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alkohol,  water,  and  the  dilute  acids.  By  diges¬ 
tion  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  potash,  it 
is  converted,  according  to  M.  Braconnet,  into 
a  substance  similar  to  ulmin.  Mixed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  suffers  decomposition, 
d  U 
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and  is  changed  into  a  matter  resembling  gum  ; 
and  on  boiling  the  liquid  for  some  time  the 
mucilage  disappears,  and  a  saccharine  principle 
like  the  sugar  of  grapes  is  generated.  M.  Bra- 
connot  finds  that  several  other  substances  which 
consist  chiefly  of  woody  fibre,  such  as  straw, 
bark,  or  linen,  yield  sugar  by  a  similar  treatment. 
(An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Pli.  vol.  xii. )  Digested  in 
nitric  acid,  lignin  is  converted  into  the  oxalic, 
malic,  and  acetic  acids. 

The  ligneous  fibre  w'as  found  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard  to  consist  of  carbon  51-43,  oxygen 
42-73,  and  hydrogen  5-82.  According  to  Dr. 
Prout  it  contains  50  per  cent,  of  carbon.  — 
Turner. 

Liquor  anodynus  vegetabilis.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  acetic  ether,  and  highly  rec¬ 
tified  spirit  of  wine. 

Longitudinal  sinus,  inferior.  The  small 
sinus  situated  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  It  receives  the  blood  from  the  falx,  and 
from  the  corpus  Callosum  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  discharges  it  into  the  torculur 
Heropliili. 

Luz.  Lus.  The  name  of  a  bone  in  the 
human  body,  much  celebrated  in  Rabbinical 
writings.  It  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible 
by  any  agency  whatever,  and  to  contain  in  it  as 
it  were  the  principle  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  According  to  some,  it  was  one  of  the 
vertebral ;  according  to  others  the  sesamoid  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  and  according  to  others  again, 
one  of  the  triangular  bones  near  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  An  acid  dis¬ 
covered  by  MM.  Bussy  and  Lecaru,  as  one 
of  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  castor 
oil.  It  is  named  from  its  pearly  appearance. 

M  E  T  A  L  L I C  TINKLING.  Tintement 
metallique  of  Laennec.  An  auscultatory  sound 
heard  where  there  exists  within  the  chest,  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  cavity  containing  air,  or  when  air  is 
present  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  It  resem¬ 
bles  the  sound  produced  by  gently  striking  with 
a  pin,  a  glass  or  metallic  cup,  or  by  letting  grains 
of  sand  fall  into  a  glass. 

Laennec  supposed  that  this  sound  was  always 
indicative  of  the  co-existence  of  pneumo-thorax 
empyema,  and  a  fistulous  communication 
between  the  pleura  and  the  bronchi.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  however,  that  neither  the  effusion  of 
a  liquid,  nor  a  bronchial  fistula  are  necessary  to 
its  development,  although  these  circumstances 
are  most  frequently  co-existent  with  pneumo¬ 
thorax,  and  a  fistulous  opening  is  generally  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  production  of  the  sound.  The 
metallic  tinkling  occurs  as  a  sign  of  pneumo¬ 
thorax,  or  of  a  large  excavation  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  the  former  being  the  cause  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances.  There  is  a  variety 
of  the  metallic  tinkling  called  the  amphoric  re¬ 
sonance  or  metallic  resonance — bourdonnement 
amphorique  of  Laennec  :  it  resembles  the  sound 
produced  by  blowing  quickly  and  forcibly  into 
an  empty  decanter,  or  other  large  vessel  with  a 
small  aperture.  The  two  sounds  above  men¬ 
tioned  often  pass  into  each  other,  or  co-exist  or 
alternate  with  each  other,  in  the  same  case; 
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generally  speaking,  however,  the  sound  seems 
to  partake  more  of  the  amphoric  character,  when 
the  cavity  containing  the  air  is  very  large. 

Mistura  sriRiTus  vini  gallici.  A  compound 
directed  in  the  recent  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
consisting  of  brandy,  cinnamon  water,  each  four 
fluid  ounces;  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  refined 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  oil  of  cinnamon  two 
minims.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  the  last 
stage  of  low  fever,  and  is  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  The  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce,  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 

Morbid  temperature.  The  natural  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  human  body,  as  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  or  under  the 
tongue,  is  generally  from  96°  to  98°  Fahr. 
Various  morbid  causes  produce  considerable 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Thus 
in  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  is  much  reduced,  arid  in  that  of  malignant 
cholera  still  more  so.  In  the  hot  stage  of  fevers, 
on  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  In  common  continued 
fever,  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  generally  from  i 
100°  to  105°  Fahr.,  and  varies  at  different  parts! 
of  the  surface:  in  the  inflammatory  form  ofi 
scarlet  fever,  the  skin  generally  becomes  hotter! 
than  in  any  other  disease,  the  temperature  having c 
sometimes  risen  as  high  as  112°.  The  actuall 
degree  of  morbid  temperature  is  by  no  meanss 
indicated  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  for  ini 
some  diseases  the  individual  will  often  complain.! 
of  being  hot  when  he  feels  very  cold  to  the  by¬ 
standers,  and  vice  versa  :  thus  in  the  congestive! 
stage  of  malignant  cholera,  the  patient  generally-i 
throws  off  the  bedclothes,  and  complains  of  dis-j 
tressing  heat,  although  to  the  touch  he  is  as  cold! 
as  marble  ;  again  at  the  commencement  of  fever  s 
after  the  skin  has  become  uniformly  hot  to  the 
touch,  the  patient  often  complains  of  alternate 
heat  and  cold. 

The  subject  of  morbid  temperature  does  no: 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  physiologists,  in  connexion  wit! 
that  of  animal  heat  in  general.  If  we  regart 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  we  meet  with  altnos 
insurmountable  objections,  to  the  theory  of  anima 
heat  which  is  most  generally  received  ;  namely 
that  of  Dr.  Crawford,  which  connects  it  wit 
respiration,  and  the  conversion  of  arterial  int 
venous  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  Control 
this  view  of  the  subject  with  the  following  cast 
related  by  John  Hunter. 

Case  I.  A  gentleman  lying  apoplectic 
whilst  in  bed,  would  become  suddenly  cold,  an 
as  quickly  would  become  extremely  hot :  and  bet 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  pulse  or  breathing 

Case  II.  A  man  lying  comatose  in  cot 
sequence  of  injury  to  the  brain,  and  breathin 
with  only  half  his  usual  frequency,  was  yet  e> 
trcmcly  hot. 

Case  III.  A  boy,  who  appeared  to  l 
dying,  breathed  so  slow  that  twenty-three  secom 
elapsed  between  each  act  of  breathing  ;  the  pul 
was  weak  and  very  slow ;  the  body  of  purp 
hue,  the  blood  not  passing  often  enough  throng 
the  lungs  to  acquire  its  scarlet  hue:  he  w 
very  warm,  though  in  the  midst  of  winter,  at 
in  a  room  without  a  fire. 
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Again  it  lias  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
malignant  cholera,  that  when  the  disease  is 
within  a  few  minutes  of  its  fatal  termination, 
when  the  surface  has  been  deadly  cold  for  hours' 
the  pulse  entirely  extinct,  and  respiration  almost 
so,  the  heat  of  the  surface  has  suddenly  re¬ 
turned,  so  that  at  the  moment  of  death  and  for 
a  short  time  after,  it  has  been  not  at  all  below 
the  natural  standard  in  a  state  of  health.  Now 
in  this  case  no  heat  can  either  be  developed  in 
the  lungs,  or  become  latent  in  the  blood,  by  the 
process  of  arterial isation,  because  that  process 
does  not  take  place,  the  blood  being  as  black  as 
pitch  ;  nor  can  any  heat  be  evolved  at  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  the  change  of  arterial 
into  venous  blood,  because  the  circulation 
through  the  minute  vessels  does  not  go  on  ;  and, 
if  it  did,  there  is  no  arterialised  Wood  to  be 
changed.  The  fact  here  stated  has  been  re 
marked  by  several  writers,  and  has  been  fre 
quently  witnessed  by  the  editor.  The  foregoing 
observations  throw  no  light  on  what  is  the  source 
ot  animal  heat ;  but  it  seems  to  demonstrate 
pretty  clearly,  that  respiration  is  not  the  only, 
nor  the  principal  source. 

Morbus  CjEruleus.  Blue  disease.  A  name 
given  to  that  state  produced  by  a  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart,  or  its  great  vessels, 
in  which  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  have  a  direct 
communication  with  each  other,  so  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  proper  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs.  1  his  may  arise  from  the  foramen  ovale 
or  ductus  arteriosus  remaining  pervious,  or  from 
absence  of  the  partition  between  the  auricles  or 
ventricles.  The  disease  is  named  from  the 
purple  or  livid  colour  of  the  skin,  arising  from 
the  circulation  of  imperfectly  arterialised  blood. 

MO  RUNG  A.  A  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Moringa  altera.  The  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Ben  nut.  This  nut  affords  an  oil, 
which  separates,  on  standing,  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  bears  a  very  low  temperature 
without  coagulating. 

MohipniiE  ace'tas.  Acetate  of  morphia. 
The  present  London  Pharmacopoeia  direct#  this 
salt  to  be  made  as  follows  :  —  Take  of  morphia, 
six  drachms;  acetic  acid,  three  fluid  drachms; 
distilled  water,  four  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the 
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acid  with  the  water,  and  add  the  acid  to  satu¬ 


ration.  Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat,  that 
crystals  may  be  formed.  Acetate  of  morphia 
is  a  very  powerful  and  direct  sedative.  Its 
dose  is  from  the  fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain. 
Half  a  grain  generally  produces  a  full  effect. 

Mohumiui  citra'tis  li'quor.  Dr.  Porter  has 
introduced,  under  this  name,  a  preparation  made 
by  digesting,  for  twenty-four  hours,  four  ounces 
of  opium,  and  two  ounces  of  citric  acid,  in  a 
pmt  ot  water.  This,  however,  contains  all  the 
other  principles  of  opium,  as  well  as  morphia. 
Dr.  Magendie  dissolves  sixteen  grains  of  pure 
morphia,  and  eight  of  citric  acid,  in  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  and  colours  the  solution  with 
cochineal.  The  dose  is  from  six  to  thirty  drops 
during  the  day.  The  citrate  of  morphia  appears 
to  agree  very  much  with  the  acetate  in  its  oper¬ 
ation. 


MohiriiivE  iiydrochlo'ras.  Hvdrochlorate 


of  morphia.  Muriate  of  morphia.  Take  of 
opium,  sliced,  a  pound ;  crystals  of  chloride  of 
lead,  two  ounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  • 
punhed  animal  charcoal,  three  ounces  and  a 
half ;  hydrochloric  acid,  distilled  water,  solution 
of  ammonia,  each  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Macerate  the  opium  in  four  pints  of  distilled 
water  for  thirty  hours,  and  bruise  it;  afterwards 
digest  it  for  twenty  hours  more  and  press  it. 
Macerate  what  remains  again  and  a  third  time" 
in  water,  that  it  may  become  free  from  taste 
and  as  often  bruise  and  press  it.  Evaporate 
the  mixed  liquors,  with  a  heat  of  140°,  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup.  Then  add  three  pints 
or  distilled  water,  and  when  the  impurities  have 
subsided  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  Gra- 
dually  add  to  this  two  ounces  of  chloride  of 
lead,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient,  first  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
till  no  further  precipitate  takes  place.  Pour  off 
the  liquor  and  wash  what  remains  frequently 
with  distilled  water.  Then  evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  as  before,  with  a  gentle  heat,  that  crystals 
may  be  formed.  Press  these  in  a  cloth,  then 
dissolve  them  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and 
digest  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  animal 
charcoal,  with  a  heat  of  120°,  and  strain.  Lastly, 
the  charcoal  being  thoroughly  washed,  evaporate 
the  liquors  cautiously  that  pure  crystals  may  be 
produced.  To  the  liquor  poured  off  from  the 
crystals  first  separated,  previously  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  water,  gradually  drop  in  as  much  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia,  frequently  shaking  it,  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  morphia.  To 
this,  washed  with  distilled  water,  add  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  that  it  may  be  saturated  :  after¬ 
wards  digest  it  with  two  ounces  of  animal  char¬ 
coal  and  strain.  Lastly,  the  animal  charcoal 
being  thoroughly  washed,  evaporate  the  liquors 
cautiously,  that  pure  crystals  may  be  produced. 
The  muriate  of  morphia  is  considered,  by  some 
practitioners,  as  a  more  certain  and  direct  seda¬ 
tive  than  the  acetate.  The  dose  is  the  same. 

Morphine  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  morphia. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  pure  morphia  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  :  the  salt  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  silky 
crystals.  According  to  M.  Magendie,  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  morphia  sometimes  agrees  with  patients 
who  cannot  bear  the  acetate.  The  dose  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  acetate. 

MUMMY.  (Mumia ;  from  the  Arabic 
mum,  wax.)  An  embalmed  body.  Egyptian 
mummy  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
virtues  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  perfect  rage  for  mummy  prevailed  in 
Europe.  Avicenna  declares  it  to  be  subtle  and 
resolvent,  useful  in  abscesses  and  eruptions, 
fractures,  concussions,  palsy,  hemicrania,  epi¬ 
lepsy,  vertigo,  hannoptysis,  diseases  of  the 
throat,  cough,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  disorders  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  internal  ulcers  ;  he  also 
speaks  of  it  as  alcxipharmic,  and  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  best  of  all  remedies  for  contusions. 

Its  great  virtues  in  healing  bruises  and  wounds 
were  universally  admitted ;  and  it  was  prescribed 
by  practitioners  of  all  nations.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  for  mummies,  and  the  high  price  they 
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bore,  induced  the  Jews  to  prepare  all  the  dead 
bodies  they  could  get,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
resemble  the  ancient  mummies,  which  they  did 
by  filling  the  cranium  and  other  cavities  with 
asphaltum,  pouring  the  same  substance  into 
incisions  made  in  the  limbs,  and  binding  them 
up  ;  and  lastly,  exposing  the  bodies  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  whereby  they  were  quickly  dried. 
This  factitious  mummy  was  sold  for  the  real ; 
the  Jews  realised  immense  sums  of  money,  and 
mummy  retained  its  efficacy,  till  unfortunately, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Christian  slave  of  a  Jew  at  Damietta,  who 
carried  on  a  great  traffic  in  mummies,  having 
been  ill  used  by  his  master,  disclosed  the  mystery 
of  the  mummies  to  the  Pacha,  who  imprisoned 
the  Jew,  and  extorted  a  heavy  sum  for  his 
release.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  universal 
demand  upon  the  coffers  of  the  Jewish  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  traffic  consequently  ceased. 
The  doctors  found  that  they  had  been  outwitted, 
and  mummy  went  out  of  fashion. 

Muisico-ma/nia.  Musomania.  A  species  of 
melancholy  characterised  by  an  extreme  passion 
for  music.  Savivage  gives  the  specific  name, 
Muso-mania  to  the  variety  of  tarantism  in 
which  the  patients  were  music-mad.  See  Ta¬ 
rantism. 

Myra'copon.  (Mv pa kokov  ;  from  pvpov,  an 
ointment,  and  anoirov,  a  remedy  against  weari¬ 
ness.)  An  ointment  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
relieve  lassitude  and  weariness. 

NAM  A.  A  genus  of  highly  venomous  ser¬ 
pents. 

Naja  vulgaris.  Cobra  de  capello.  The 
hooded  or  spectacled  snake.  Of  this  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  all  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  bite  of  the  cobra  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  more  deadly  than  that  of  any  other 
serpent ;  but  its  fatal  effect  seems  to  be  hardly 
so  rapid  as  that  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 
They  produce  very  similar  symptoms,  and  are 
both  almost  inevitably  fatal,  unless  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  poison  be  prevented  by  local  means 
used  instantaneously  after  the  bite. 

Naja  hagk.  The  asp,  or  aspic.  It  is 
only  since  Napoleon’s  expedition  to  Egypt,  that 
the  true  species  of  the  asp  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  :  various  Egyptian  serpents  have  been 
confounded  under  this  name. 

The  asp  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  deadly  ser¬ 
pent  ;  but  the  exact  effects  of  its  bite  are  hitherto 
little  known.  The  ancients  had  a  notion  that 
the  bite  of  the  asp,  though  inevitably  fatal,  was 
attended  by  no  pain  or  violent  symptoms,  and 
that  the  person  bitten  died  in  a  state  of  profound 
sleep. 

Nk'nui’har.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  white 
water-lily.  See  Nymphcea  alba. 

Nerium  oleander.  The  rose  laurel,  rose 
bay,  or  South  Sea  rose.  This  plant  is  common 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  The  wood 
is  poisonous.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  or 
bark  forms  an  acrid  stimulating  wash,  which  is 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  south  of  France  to 
cure  the  itch  and  destroy  vermin. 

New  leather  sound.  Cri  de  cuir.  A 
sound  somewhat  resembling  the  creaking  of  the 
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leather  of  a  new  saddle.  It  is  believed  to  arise 
from  the  friction  of  the  heart  on  the  pericardium, 
when  the  polish  of  one  or  both  surfaces  has 
been  destroyed  by  consolidated  lymph.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  sound  of  friction  produced  by 
the  grating  of  the  pulmonary  on  the  costal 
pleura,  when  either  is  rendered  rough  by  disease.  I 

Nitric  acid.  The  chemical  relations  of  this 
acid  have  been  already  stated,  but  an  account 
of  its  medicinal  properties  has  been  omitted. 
The  diluted  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  an  ! 
excellent  tonic,  when  administered  internally,  I 
and  has  been  found  especially  useful  in  chronic  I 
hepatitis.  It  has  been  observed  also,  especially  | 
in  warm  climates,  to  produce  a  degree  of  ptya-  | 
lism,  and  sometimes  actual  salivation.  It  lias 
been  highly  recommended  in  syphilis,  but  has 
not  sustained  its  reputation.  See  Syphilis.  It 
has  probably  done  good  in  cases  of  venereal  1 
ulceration,  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  general  tonic  1 
and  stimulant,  for  it  frequently  improves  the  , 
aspect  of  indolent  and  ill-conditioned  sores, a 
which  are  not  venereal.  Nitric  acid,  combined! 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  properly  diluted,  hasi 
been  much  used  of  late  years  as  a  bath,  espe-s 
eially  in  cases  of  chronic  hepatitis.  The  prac-t| 
tice  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott.  See  BalneumA 

The  undiluted  nitric  acid  has  been  latelyll 
recommended  by  Mr.  Welbank  as  an  escharoticfc 
application  to  phagedenic  ulcers.  The  surfacei 
of  the  sore  is  to  be  well  cleansed  and  dried,  and) 
the  surrounding  skin  protected  by  a  thick  coating) 
of  lard  ;  then  a  pledget  of  lint,  wetted  with  the! 
acid,  is  to  be  pressed  steadily  on  every  point  olp 
the  diseased  surface  :  by  this  treatment  a  slougli 
is  formed,  which,  being  cast  off,  the  ulceif 
assumes  a  healthy  aspect. 

A  lotion,  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  thcl 
diluted  acid  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  found  useful 
in  carious  ulcers,  and  other  indolent  and  ill  i 
conditioned  sores. 

The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid,  taken  internally! 
is  from  ten  minims  to  a  half  drachm,  in 
cupful  of  water. 

Nomenclature,  anatomical.  The  term) 
above,  below,  inside,  outside,  can  convey  correct 
ideas  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different  partf 
of  a  body  only  while  the  body  and  all  its  part  1 
remain  in  the  same  position  ;  now  this  not  beinl ) 
the  case  with  the  living  animal  body,  infinitl  i 
confusion  arises  from  the  use  of  such  terms! 
The  late  Dr.  Barclay,  of  Edinburgh,  made  ii 
very  praiseworthy  attempt  to  introduce  ternl  ■ 
which  should  apply  equally  well  in  all  positioiin 
of  the  body;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  h)l 
“  Anatomical  Nomenclature  ”  has  not  heel  J 
generally  adopted,  for  it  is  very  simple,  anlli 
admirably  suited  to  the  end  in  view.  Ti 
following  table  exhibits  the  names  given  by  Dm 
Barclay  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  body  :  -| 

1.  Aspects  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk.  -IJ*' 
A  perpendicular  plane,  dividing  the  body  ini 
halves,  is  called  the  mesial  plane.  The  aspe  1 
of  any  part  looking  towards  this  plane,  is  cal  hi  1 ' 
its  mesial  aspect ;  the  aspect  of  a  part  look i ml 
to  the  right  of  this  plane  is  its  (lextral  aspeiM 
and  to  the  left  its  sinistral  aspect. 

2.  Aspects  of  the  head  :  — 

Inial,  Looking  towards  the  occiput  (ii’ko').H' 
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Coronal.  Towards  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Basilar.  Towards  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Glabellar  or  antinial.  Toward  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  eyebrows. 

3.  Aspects  of  the  neck  and  trunk  :  — 

Atlantal.  Looking  towards  the  atlas. 

Sacral.  Towards  the  sacrum. 

Dorsal.  Towards  the  back. 

Sternal.  Towards  the  sternum. 

4.  Aspects  of  the  four  extremities  : — 

Proximal.  Looking  towards  the  end  nearest 

the  trunk. 

Distal.  Towards  the  end  furthest  from  the 

trunk. 

5.  Aspects  of  the  atlantal  extremities  :  — 

Radial.  Looking  towards  the  radius. 

Ulnar.  Towards  the  ulna. 

Anconal.  Towards  the  ancon  or  olecranon. 

Thenal.  Towards  the  palm  of  the  hand 

(pen ip). 

6.  Aspects  of  the  sacral  extremities  :  ■ — 

Tibial.  Looking  towards  the  tibia. 

Fibular.  Towards  the  fibula. 

Rotular.  Towards  the  rotula  or  patella. 

Popliteal.  Towards  the  po pies  or  ham. 

7.  Terms  'of  aspect  common  to  the  head, 
neck,  trunk,  extremities,  and  viscera  :  — 

Dermal.  Looking  towards  the  skin. 

Peripheral.  Towards  the  circumference. 

Central.  Towards  the  centre. 

All  these  adjective  terms  are  converted  into 
adverbs  by  substituting  d  for  the  terminal  l, 
or  r. 

Thus,  what  is  generally  called  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  diaphragm,  is  the  atlantal  surface; 
and  adverbially  that  surface  is  said  to  be  situated 
atlantad. 

The  under  surface  of  the  brain  is  its  basilar 
surface  ;  and  adverbially  it  is  said  to  be  situated 
basilad. 

These  adverbs  are  not  particularly  euphonic  ; 
but  that  is  of  little  consequence. 

Oleum  macis  stillatitium.  Distilled  oil  of 
mace.  An  essential  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
from  mace.  It  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  and 
has  the  smell  of  the  spice.  It  is  different  from 
the  oil  commonly  called  oil  of  mace,  which  is  a 
fixed  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  nut¬ 
meg.  See  Oleum  macis.  There  is  yet  another 
oil  of  mace,  which  is  expressed  from  the  mace 
itself.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  more  liquid 
than  the  nutmeg  oil.  It  is  called  true  oil  of 
mace,  by  expression  ;  oleum  niacis  expressum 
verum. 

Ophthalmic  artery.  A  branch  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  carotid,  which  enters  the  orbit  through 
the  foramen  opticum.  It  runs  at  first  below 
and  outside  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  then  passes 
above  and  inside  of  it  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  root  of  the  nose.  It  gives  off  the 
lachrymal  branch  to  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  the 
centralis  retina;  to  the  retina;  the  supra  orbital, 
which  passes  out  at  the  supra-orbitary  foramen, 
to  the  forehead  ;  the  ciliary  to  the  choroid  mem¬ 
brane  and  ciliary  processes  ;  muscular  brandies 
to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball;  two  ethmoidal 
branches,  one  passing  through  the  posterior 
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internal  orbitary  foramen,  and  the  other  through 
anterior  ;  palpebral  branches,  to  the  eyelids  ;  the 
nasal  branch,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  nose, 
where  it  inosculates  minutely  with  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  facial  artery  ;  lastly,  the  frontal, 
which  first  runs  close  to  the  nasal,  and  then 
turns  upwards  on  the  forehead,  where  it  anas¬ 
tomoses  with  the  supra- orbital. 

Opopanax  cmitoMUM.  The  plant  which 
affords  the  opopanax  of  commerce,  formerly 
called  Paslinaca  opopanax,  is  now  referred  to  a 
new  genus  under  the  above  name.  Opopanax 
is  a  gum -resin  which  exudes  from  incisions 
made  in  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  is  dried  in 
the  sun.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies.  It  has  been  used  as  an  antispas- 
modic  and  emmenagogue,  but  is  now  seldom 
prescribed.  Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm. 

PANIS  SANCTI  MARCL  Martins 
panis.  Pasta  regia.  This  name  was  given  to 
small  cakes  made  of  decorticated  almonds, 
sugar,  and  rose  water.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  memory  of  a  dreadful  famine 
which  occurred  in  Saxony  in  1407. 

Panis  mahtius  laxativus  sennerti.  A 
paste  made  of  almonds,  melon  seeds,  white  me- 
choacan,  white  sugar,  prepared  hartshorn,  muci¬ 
lage  of  tragacanth,  and  rose  water.  It  was 
used  as  a  laxative,  and  particularly  recommended 
in  dysentery.  Dose  six  drachms  or  more. 

PESTIS  NIGRA.  Black  pestilence.  The 
black  death.  A  most  destructive  pestilence 
w'hich  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
originated  in  Asia,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  the 
world  then  known.  The  mortality  arising  from 
it  was  so  great,  that  one  fourth  of  the  human 
species  are  calculated  to  have  fallen  victims  to  it. 
It  was  an  intense  form  of  the  Oriental  plague, 
characterised,  like  it,  by  buboes  and  carbuncles. 
It  received  its  epithet  of  black  on  account  of 
the  black  petechia;  which  appeared  on  the  skin. 
The  fever  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  com¬ 
plicated  with  a  typhoid  pneumonia.  Dr. 
Hecker,  in  his  “  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  has  given  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  this  pestilence,  which  was  the  most  severe 
that  lias  ever  ravaged  the  world. 

PHLEBI'TIS.  ( From  <p Ae\J/,  a  vein,  and 
itis,  (lie  terminal  denoting  inflammation.)  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  vein.  Veins  are  liable  to  two 
forms  of  inflammation,  namely,  the  circum¬ 
scribed  and  the  diffuse.  The  first  occurs  only 
from  injuries,  and  we  have  continual  examples 
of  it  in  the  healing  of  wounded  veins,  which 
takes  place  by  adhesive  inflammation,  as  in 
other  textures.  The  diffuse  inflammation  of 
veins  may  arise  spontaneously,  or  from  injuries. 
It  has  most  frequently  been  observed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  operation  of  venesection.  A 
striking  instance  of  its  idiopathic  occurrence  is 
presented  in  the  case  of  uterine  phlebitis.  See 
Puerperal  fever.  The  veins  of  the  brain  have 
been  found  inflamed  by  Abercrombie,  and  Gen¬ 
dlin,  and  the  veins  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
body  have  occasionally  been  similarly  affected. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  veins  gives  rise  to 
the  most  formidable  symptoms.  The  patient  is 
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affected  with  adynamic  fever,  and  extreme  rest¬ 
lessness,  anxiety,  and  depression.  Severe  and 
frequent  rigors  take  place,  and  secondary  in¬ 
flammations  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
which  terminate  rapidly  in  effusion  of  pus  or 
lymph  ;  more  frequently  the  former.  The  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  the  joints,  the  eye,  and  the 
substance  of  the  viscera,  arc  the  most  frequent 
scats  of  the  secondary  inflammation  :  the  lungs 
are  especially  liable  to  become  affected.  Diffuse 
inflammation  of  veins  generally  terminates  in 
death,  preceded  by  a  highly  typhoid  state ;  a 
black  tongue,  fluttering  pulse,  and  low'  delirium. 
It  was,  till  lately,  supposed  that  the  fatal  effects 
of  inflammation  of  a  vein  arose  front  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  diseased  action  to  the  heart;  but 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  bad  symptoms 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the 
blood,  which  acts  as  a  poison,  and  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  abscess  in  the  viscera  and  other  parts. 
It  has  been  further  proved  that  the  abscesses  in 
the  viscera,  joints,  &c.,  which  occasionally  follow 
great  surgical  operations,  and  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  so  unaccountable,  have  their  real  origin 
in  phlebitis.  Diffuse  inflammation  of  veins, 
though  generally  suppurative,  is  not  necessarily 
so  ;  and  veins,  as  well  as  arteries,  have  some¬ 
times  had  a  portion  of  their  canal  obliterated 
by  adhesive  inflammation.  The  treatment  of 
diffuse  phlebitis,  arising  from  injury,  must  at 
first  be  decidedly  antiphlogistic,  as  the  only 
chance  of  preventing  suppuration  and  its  for¬ 
midable  consequences  resides  in  the  early  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  inflammatory  action.  Leeches 
should  be  applied  very  numerously  and  repeat¬ 
edly  along  the  course  of  the  inflamed  vein  ;  and 
the  arm,  or  other  part  affected,  covered  with 
cold  lotions,  or  emollient  or  saturnine  poultices, 
according  to  circumstances.  Saline  purgatives 
and  diaphoretics  should  be  administered,  and  a 
low  diet,  and  absolute  rest,  enjoined.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  how  far  general  bleeding  is 
likely  to  be  serviceable  in  this  case,  because, 
although  it  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
means  of  arresting  the  primary  inflammation,  it 
is  calculated  rather  to  accelerate  than  to  retard 
the  progress  of  suppuration,  if  this  have  actually 
commenced  in  any  part  distant  from  that  first 
affected.  When  pus  has  been  taken  into  the 
blood  and  contaminated  the  whole  system,  and 
given  rise  to  secondary  suppuration,  much  need 
not  be  said  about  the  treatment,  as  the  evil  is 
quite  beyond  our  control.  The  only  remedies 
indicated  are  stimulants,  opium,  &c.,  as  in  the 
worst  form  of  typhus. 

l'HLE/BOLITE.  (Phlebo'lithus ;  from 
(fiAet)',  a  vein,  and  \i9os,  a  stone.)  A  venal 
calculus.  Small  calculi,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  have  been 
found  in  different  veins,  most  frequently  in 
those  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  prostate  gland, 
and  rectum.  They  appear  to  be  generally  of 
an  oval  form,  a  yellow  colour,  and  concentric 
lamellated  texture.  According  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  John,  Gmelin,  and  Prout,  they  consist 
chiefly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
animal  matter.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  mode  of  their  formation. 
The  observations  of  l)r.  Carswell  seem  to  be 
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decisive  in  favour  of  their  being  gradually  de¬ 
posited  from  the  blood. 

PLO M BIE'RES.  A  town  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vosges,  in  France,  which  has  several 
mineral  springs.  One  of  them  is  called  Savon- 
neuse,  soapy,  from  the  appearance  of  the  water. 
It  contains  subcarbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate 
of  soda,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  much 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  waters  ol 
PJombieres  are  used  as  deobstruents  in  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  alteratives 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

POLYGA/MIA,  The  twenty-third  class  ol| 
Linnasus’s  sexual  system  of  plants.  In  the 
article  Polygamia,  in  this  Dictionary,  the  order; 
of  the  class  are  incorrectly  stated,  those  of  the 
class  Syngenesia  having  been  substituted  for 
them.  The  orders  of  the  class  Polygamia  are. 
Moncecia ,  Dioccia ,  and  Trkecia.  See  Vegetable 
kingdom. 

Porus  opticus.  A  small  foramen  in  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  which  gives  passage  to 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  See  Ocu/us. 

Potass /F,  carbon atis  liquor.  Liquor  po¬ 
tasses  subcarbonatis.  Aqua  kali.  Lixivium  tar- 
tari.  Oleum  tartari  per  deliquium.  Solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  formerly  called  oil  oj 
tartar.  Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  twenty 
ounces  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  and  strain. 
Dose  from  !ff  x  to  5  ij. 

Potass^e  hydras.  Potassa  fusa.  Kali 
purum.  Lapis  infernalis.  Lajiis  septicus. 
Causticum  commune  acerrimum.  Hydrate  of 
potash.  Fused  potash.  Take  of  solution  of 
potash,  a  gallon.  Evaporate  the  water  in  a 
clean  iron  vessel  over  the  fire,  until,  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  being  finished,  the  hydrate  of  potash  melts; 
then  pour  it  into  proper  moulds.  This  is  a 
stronger  caustic  than  the  potassa  cum  calce, 
but  more  deliquescent,  and  therefore  less 
manageable.  The  potassa  cum  calce  is  more 
generally  used. 

Potassii  chlo'ridum.  Chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium.  Muriate  of  potash.  Hydrochlorate  of 
potash.  Sal  febrifugus  Sylvii.  Sal  digestions. 
This  salt  is  laxative  and  diuretic.  It  was 
formerly  in  high  esteem  for  the  cure  of  iuter- 
mittents.  Dose  twenty  grains. 

Pulvis  ad  guttetam.  A  celebrated  anti-l 
epileptic  powder  formerly  in  use.  It  consisted1 
of  the  roots  of  cassumuniar,  dittany  of  Crete  and 
of  peony,  missletoe,  and  seeds  of  peony,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  human  skull,  elk’s  hoof, 
of  each  three  drachms;  castor,  red  coral,  of 
each  two  drachms  ;  root  of  wild  valerian,  one 
ounce;  with  three  drops  of  volatile  oil  of  rue, 
received  on  sugar. 

Pulvis  viknnensis  albus  vihgineus.  Ar¬ 
canum  album.  Bezoarticum  lunare.  Kites 
marice.  1‘anacea  minera/is  specijicum  t  irgineum. 
A  powder  made  by  calcining  in  a  crucible  one 
part  of  Glacies  marice  (fibrous  amianthus),  and 
two  of  Lapis  specularis,  rubbing  them  together, 
separating  the  finer  part  by  washing  with  water, 
and  drying.  It  was  once  in  vogue  as  a  refri¬ 
gerant. 

Purring  tremor.  Bruisscmcnt  of  Corvisart. 
Frt  misscment  catairc  of  Lacnnec.  A  peculiar 
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vibration  communicated  to  the  band,  in  those 
states  of  the  heart  or  arteries  in  which  the 
bellows,  or  rasp  sound,  is  detected  by  the  ear. 
According  to  Dr.  Hope,  the  purring  tremor, 
though  resulting  from  the  same  causes  as  these 
sounds,  requires  a  stronger  current  for  its  pro¬ 
duction,  whence  it  more  frequently  accompanies 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into 
the  arteries,  or,  by  a  retrograde  movement,  from 
the  ventricles  into  the  auricles,  than  its  passage 
from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles  :  hence  also 
it  is  seldom  strong,  unless  the  ventricle  be 
hypertrophied,  or  the  circulation  hurried.  It 
very  much  resembles  the  vibration  produced  by 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  whence  its  name. 

RASP  SOUND.  Bruit  < le  rape.  An 
auscultatory  sound,  resembling  that  caused  by 
the  action  of  a  rasp  on  a  piece  of  wood.  A 
still  rougher  sound  of  the  same  kind,  is  called 
Bruit  de  scie,  Saiv  sound.  These  sounds  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  same  causes  as  the  bellows  sound, 
and  the  three  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations,  the  difference  being  merely  in  the 
roughness  of  the  sound :  the  rasp  and  saw 
sounds,  however,  require  the  presence  of  the 
cause  in  a  more  intense  degree ;  hence  they  are 
more  distinctly  indicative  of  disease,  while  the 
bellows  sound  is  often  heard  where  the  heart  is 
perfectly  healthy  :  the  rougher  sounds,  however, 
also  exist  sometimes  independently  of  any 
organic  lesion.  The  rasp  and  saw  sounds  are 
most  frequently  connected  with  contraction  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart  from  disease  of  the 
valves. 

Rhamnus  infectorius.  The  plant  which 
produces  the  grains  of  Avignon,  used  as  a  yellow 
die.  The  berries  of  several  other  species  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  Turkey  berries 
are  preferred  as  being  larger.  The  unripe  ber¬ 
ries  are  used  by  the  dyers.  The  ripe  berries 
are  purgative. 

Rhamnus  paliu'rus.  Paliurus  aculeatus. 
Christ’s  thorn.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic, 
and  the  leaves  astringent. 

Riga  balsam.  The  same  as  the  Carpathian 
balsam.  See  Balsamum  carpathicum. 

Salvia  lyra-ta.  Cancer  weed.  The  radical 
leaves  of  this  plant,  bruised,  have  been  used  as 
an  application  to  cancers  and  to  warts. 

Sato  satienti^.  An  alchemical  preparation 
of  common  salt.  —  Ruland. 

Sarsaparilla.  In  the  article  on  this  drug, 
the  observations  on  its  antisyphilitic  powers  are 
such  as  passed  current  when  mercury  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  an  all  powerful  specific,  and  syphilis 
a  disease  which  never  underwent  a  spontaneous 
cure.  The  real  efficacy  of  sarsaparilla  in 
syphilis,  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  other 
cachectic  diseases:  it  is  sometimes  very  useful, 
hut  nobody  now  believes  it  to  have  any  specific 
virtue. 

SIGAULTIAN  OPERATION.  The 
division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  cases  of 
impracticable  labour.  It  is  named  from  a 
French  surgeon  named  Sigault,  who  first  per¬ 
formed  it.  It  is  entirely  discarded. 
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Smi/lacine.  Smilacina.  An  alkaline  sub¬ 
stance  found  by  Folchi  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
root  of  the  sntilax  sarsaparilla. 

Sonne  ch loras.  Chlorate  of  soda.  This 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chlorate  of  potash,  by  substituting  soda  for 
potash  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  separate, 
as  it  is  nearly  as  soluble  as  the  muriate  of  soda, 
requiring  only  three  parts  of  cold  water.  In 
its  other  properties  it  resembles  the  chlorate  of 
potash. 

SrHiERANTHus  iNDiCDS.  Adaca.  A  plant  of 
Malabar  which  is  acrid  and  aromatic.  The 
leaves  are  used  internally  against  the  colic,  and 
externally  against  the  piles  and  the  itch. 

SPU/TA.  (Sput  um,  i.  n.  ;  from  spuo,  to 
spit.)  The  matters  discharged  by  expectoration 
from  the  air-passages.  The  quantity  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  sputa  are  variously  modified  in 
different  diseases,  and  hence  form  one  of  the 
grounds  of  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  acute  bronchitis, 
there  is  generally  at  first  a  diminution  of  the 
natural  secretion  ;  then,  when  the  inflammation 
is  at  its  height,  a  transparent,  ropy,  viscid 
matter,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  is  ex¬ 
pectorated  with  much  effort,  and  with  no  relief 
to  the  patient ;  lastly,  when  the  inflammation  is 
declining,  the  sputa  become  opake,  yellow,  or 
greenish  white  ;  they  are  easily  brought  up,  and 
the  expectoration  gives  great  relief.  In  chronic 
bronchitis  the  matters  ejected  are  very  various, 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  from 
which  they  result,  and  which  is  continually 
changing  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mem¬ 
brane  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  therefore 
viscid  and  ropy,  thin  and  serous,  purulent,  or 
tinged  with  blood.  It  is  sometimes  highly 
foetid,  a  state  which  has  been  considered  as 
diagnostic  of  dilated  bronchial  tubes.  In 
acute  pneumonia,  the  matter  expectorated  is  of 
a  rusty  colour  and  viscid,  and  as  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  reaches  its  height,  becomes  almost  gela¬ 
tinous.  This  state  of  the  sputa  is  very  diag¬ 
nostic  of  pneumonia.  In  tubercular  phthisis, 
expectoration  is  either  absent  in  the  first  stage, 
or  resembles  that  of  bronchitis.  In  the  second 
or  suppurative  stage  of  phthisis,  the  sputa  pre¬ 
sent  the  variable  characters  of  those  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  some  peculiarities,  which  how¬ 
ever  are  not  particularly  to  he  depended  on  as 
aids  in  diagnosis.  Fine  whitish  streaks  are 
often  seen,  which  consist  of  softened  tubercular 
matter,  or  small  yellowish  white  masses  of  crude 
tubercular  matter.  Globular,  yellowish  white 
masses,  apparently  composed  of  pus  held  to- 
o-ether  by  viscid  mucus,  have  been  thought  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  phthisis,  but  they  occur  also  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis,  when  the  excavations  in  the  lungs  have 
attained  some  size,  masses  of  matter  of  a  greenish 
white  or  brown  colour  are  spit  up,  which,  from 
their  outline,  have  the  appearance  of  having 
filled  irregular  cavities.  Sputa  of  this  kind 
flatten  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  the  shape 
of  a  piece  of  money,  whence  they  have  been 
called  nummulary  sputa.  These  are  more 
characteristic  of  phthisis  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
cedin''  varieties.  In  a  few  instances,  small 
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portions  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  have  been 
discharged  along  with  them. 

SPHYGMO'METEli.  (From  afvypos,  the 
pulse,  and  perpov,  a  measure.)  An  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Herisson,  to  render  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse  appreciable  to  the  eye. 

Sympathetic  ointment.  See  Unguentum  ar¬ 
marium. 

Sympathetic  powder.  A  powder  composed 
of  vitriol  effloresced  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  which  some  added  the  usnea  of  the 
human  skull.  It  was  believed  to  heal  wounds, 
if  it  only  touched  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
them.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  wrote  a  book  full  of 
absurdities  about  this  powder. 

TEMPERAMENT.  Four  temperaments 
were  acknowledged  by  the  ancients,  namely,  the 
sanguine,  the  choleric,  the  phlegmatic,  and  the 
melancholic ;  to  these  modern  physiologists  add 
the  nervous.  The  following  account  of  the  tem¬ 
peraments  is  taken  from  Professor  Richerand. 

Of  the  sanguine  temperament.  —  If  the  heart, 
and  the  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  through 
every  part,  are  of  predominant  activity,  the  pulse 
will  be  sharp,  frequent,  regular,  the  complexion 
ruddy,  the  countenance  animated,  the  shape 
good,  the  form  softened  though  distinct,  the 
flesh  of  tolerable  consistence  and  moderate 
plumpness,  the  hair  fair  and  inclining  to  chest¬ 
nut  ;  the  nervous  susceptibility  will  be  lively, 
and  attended  with  rapid  successibility,  that  is  to 
say,  that  being  easily  affected  by  the  impressions 
of  outward  objects,  men  of  this  temperament 
will  pass  rapidly  from  one  idea  to  another;  con¬ 
ception  will  be  quick,  memory  prompt,  the 
imagination  lively  ;  they'  will  be  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love,  will  enjoy  a 
health  seldom  interrupted  by  disease,  and  all 
their  diseases,  and  these  slight,  modified  by  the 
temperament,  will  have  their  seat  principally  in 
the  circulatory  system,  as  inflammatory  fever, 
the  different  phlegmasia;,  and  active  hemorrhage, 
and  will  terminate,  when  moderate,  by  the  mere 
force  of  nature,  and  require  the  use  of  the 
remedies  called  antiphlogistic,  among  which 
bleeding  is  the  chief.  The  ancients  applied  the 
name  of  sanguine  to  this  disposition  of  body  ; 
they  considered  it  as  produced  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  had  very 
correctly  perceived  that  it  existed  in  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  and  was  heightened  by  the  spring, 
the  season  which  has  been  justly  compared  to 
youth,  calling  that  age  the  spring-time  of  life. 

That  the  specific  characters  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  just  described  may  show  themselves  in 
all  their  truth,  it  is  requisite  that  the  moderated 
development  of  the  lymphatic  system  coincide 
with  the  energy  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  so 
that  these  two  sets  of  vascular  organs  may  be  in 
true  equipoise. 

If  men  of  this  temperament  apply  themselves, 
from  circumstances,  to  labours  which  greatly 
exert  the  organs  of  motion,  the  muscles,  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  nourishment,  and  disposed 
to  acquire  a  development  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  increase  in  bulk, 
the  sanguineous  temperament  undergoes  a  great 
modification,  and  there  results  from  it  the  mus- 
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cular  or  athletic  temperament,  conspicuous  by 
all  the  outward  signs  of  vigour  and  strength. 
The  head  is  very  small,  the  neck  sunk,  especially 
backward,  the  shoulders  broad,  the  chest  large, 
the  haunches  solid,  the  intervals  of  the  muscles 
deeply  marked. 

The  hands,  the  feet,  the  knees,  all  the  articu¬ 
lations  not  covered  by  muscles,  seem  very  small ; 
the  tendons  are  marked  through  the  skin  which 
covers  them;  the  susceptibility  is  not  great: 
feeling  dull  and  difficult  to  rouse,  the  athletic 
surmounts  all  resistance  when  he  has  once 
broken  from  his  habitual  tranquillity. 

Of  the  bilious  temperament.  —  If  sensibility, 
which  is  vivid  and  easily  excited,  can  dwell  long 
upon  one  object ;  if  the  pulse  is  strong,  hard, 
and  frequent,  the  sub-cutaneous  veins  promi¬ 
nent,  the  skin  of  a  brown,  inclining  towards 
yellow,  the  hair  black,  moderate  fulness  of 
flesh,  but  firm,  the  muscles  marked,  the  form 
harshly  expressed  —  the  passions  will  be  violent, 
the  movements  of  the  soul  often  abrupt  and 
impetuous,  the  character  firm  and  inflexible. 
Bold  in  the  conception  of  a  project,  constant 
and  ihdefatigable  in  its  execution,  it  is  among 
men  of  this  temperament  we  find  those  who,  in 
different  ages,  have  governed  the  destinies  of  the 
world  :  full  of  courage,  boldness,  and  activity, 
all  have  signalised  themselves  by  great  virtues 
or  great  crimes,  and  have  been  the  terror  or 
admiration  of  mankind. 

This  temperament  is  further  characterised  by 
the  premature  development  of  the  moral  facul¬ 
ties.  Scarcely  past  their  youth,  the  men  just 
described  have  projected  and  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  enterprises  which  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  fame.  An  excessive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  liver,  a  remarkable  superabun¬ 
dance  of  the  biliary  juices,  most  commonly 
accompanying  this  constitution  of  body,  in  which 
the  sanguiferous  system  enjoys  the  greatest 
energy,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cellular  and 
lymphatic  system, — the  ancientsgave  it  the  name  | 
of  bilious.  The  diseases  to  which  those  distin¬ 
guished  by  it  are  subject,  involve,  in  fact,  either  I 
as  their  principal  characteristic,  as  accessory  1 
circumstances,  or  as  complications,  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  action  of  the  hepatic  organs,  joined 
to  changes  of  composition  in  the  bile.  Among 
the  remedies  directed  against  this  sort  of  dis¬ 
eases,  evaeuants,  and  especially  emetics,  are  the 
best. 

If  all  the  characteristics  assigned  to  the 
bilious  temperament  are  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  intensity,  and  to  this  state  is  added 
great  susceptibility, —  men  are  irascible,  im¬ 
petuous,  violent  on  the  slightest  occasions. 

Of  the  melancholic  temperament.  —  W  hen  to 
the  bilious  temperament  is  added  a  disposition 
to  obstruction  of  any  one  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  or  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  that*  the  vital  functions  are 
feebly  or  irregularly  performed,  the  skin  takes  a 
deeper  hue,  the  look  becomes  uneasy  and 
gloomy,  t he  bowels  sluggish,  all  the  excretions 
difficult,  the  pulse  hard  and  habitually  con¬ 
tracted.  The  general  uneasiness  affects  the 
mind  ;  the  imagination  becomes  gloomy,  the 
disposition  suspicious.  The  exceedingly  multi- 
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plied  varieties  of  this  temperament,  called  by 
the  ancients  the  melancholic ;  the  diversity  of 
accidents  that  may  bring  it  on,  such  as  here¬ 
ditary  disease,  long  grief,  excessive  study,  the 
abuse  of  pleasures,  &c.,  justify  the  opinion 
which  Clerc  has  proposed  in  his  natural  history 
of  man  in  a  state  of  disease,  where  he  considers 
the  melancholic  temperament  less  as  a  primitive 
and  natural  constitution,  than  as  a  diseased 
affection  hereditary  or  acquired.  Distrust  and 
fearfulness,  joined  to  all  the  disorders  of  ima¬ 
gination,  compose  the  moral  character  of  this 
temperament. 

As  Professor  Pinel  very  justly  observes,  in 
his  treatise  on  insanity,  the  history  of  men 
celebrated  in  the  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  has 
shown  us  the  melancholic  under  a  different 
light:  endowed  with  exquisite  feeling  and  the 
finest  perception,  devoured  with  an  ardent  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  capable  of  realising 
it  in  rich  conceptions,  living  with  men  in  a  state 
of  reserve  bordering  upon  distrust,  analysing 
with  care  all  their  actions,  catching  in  sentiment 
its  most  delicate  shades,  but  ready  in  unfavour¬ 
able  interpretations,  and  seeing  all  things  through 
the  dingy  glass  of  melancholy. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  delineate  this  tem¬ 
perament  in  a  general  or  abstract  manner. 
Though  the  groundwork  of  the  picture  remains 
always  the  same,  its  numerous  circumstances 
give  room  for  an  infinite  number  of  variations. 

Of  Ike  piluilous  or  lymphatic  temperament.  — 
If  the  proportion  of  the  fluids  to  the  solids  is 
too  great,  this  superabundance  of  the  humours, 
which  is  constantly  in  favour  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  gives  to  the  whole  body  considerable 
bulk,  determined  by  the  development  and  re¬ 
pletion  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  flesh  is  soft, 
the  countenance  pale,  the  hair  fair,  the  pulse 
weak,  slow,  and  soft,  the  form  rounded  and 
without  expression,  all  the  vital  actions  more  or 
less  languid,  the  memory  treacherous,  the  atten¬ 
tion  not  continuous.  Men  of  this  temperament, 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  piluilous, 
and  which  we  should  call  lymphatic,  because  it 
depends  really  on  the  excessive  development  of 
this  system,  have,  in  general,  an  insurmountable 
inclination  to  sloth,  averse  alike  to  labours  of 
the  mind  and  body  :  accordingly,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  we  find  none  of  them  among  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  illustrious  men.  Tittle  fitted  for  busi¬ 
ness,  they  have  never  exercised  great  empire 
over  their  fellow-creatures:  they  have  never 
changed  the  face  of  the  globe  by  their  negotia¬ 
tions  or  their  conquests. 

In  the  pituitous,  from  the  excess  of  w'atery 
particles  in  the  fluid  which  should  carry  every¬ 
where  heat  and  life,  the  circulation  goes  on 
slowly,  the  imagination  is  w'eak,  the  passions 
languid  ;  and  from  this  moderation  of  the  desires 
spring,  on  many  occasions,  those  virtues  of 
temperament,  which,  to  say  it  by  the  by,  should 
not  supply  their  possessors  with  matter  of  quite 
so  much  self-complacency. 

Of  the  nervous  temperament.  —  The  property, 
by  which  we  are  more  or  less  sensible  to  im¬ 
pressions  on  our  organs,  weak  in  the  pituitous, 
almost  nothing  in  athletes,  moderate  in  those  of 
sanguine  temperament,  rather  quick  in  the 
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bilious,  constitutes  by  its  excess  the  nervous 
temperament;  —  it  is  seldom  natural  or  primi¬ 
tive,  but  commonly  acquired,  and  depending  on 
a  sedentary  and  too  inactive  life,  on  habitual 
indulgence  in  sensuality,  on  the  morbid  action 
of  the  brain,  promoted  by  reading  works  of 
imagination,  &c.  This  temperament  shows 
itself  in  the  emaciation,  in  the  smallness  of  the 
muscles  (which  are  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  in  an 
atrophy),  in  the  vivacity  of  the  sensations,  in 
the  suddenness  and  mutability  of  the  determi¬ 
nations  and  judgments.  Nervous  women,  whose 
wills  are  absolute  but  changeable,  with  excess  of 
sensibility,  frequently  exhibit  it  with  all  these 
characteristics.  Often,  however,  they  have 
something  of  good  looks,  the  extreme  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  nervous  system  still  allowing  a 
moderate  development  of  the  lymphatic.  Spas¬ 
modic  affections  are  not  uncommon  amongst 
them  ;  and  when  it  is  observed  that,  on  The 
other  hand,  the  athletic  constitution,  directly 
opposite  to  the  nervous  temperament,  predis¬ 
poses  to  tetanus,  may  we  not  say,  that  the  two 
extremes  meet,  or  produce  the  same  effects  ? 

Antispasmodics  are  employed  with  success 
in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  which  partake 
always,  more  or  less,  of  the  temperament. 
Stimulants,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  suitable  to 
those  of  a  pituitous  or  lymphatic  temperament. 
The  nervous  temperament,  like  the  melancholic, 
is  not  so  much  a  natural  constitution  of  the 
body  as  the  first  stage  of  a  disease.  This 
temperament,  like  the  nervous  affections  which 
are  the  result  of  it,  has  never  shown  itself  but 
among  societies  brought  to  that  state  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  which  man  is  the  farthest  possible  from 
nature. 

TERATO'LOGY.  ( Teratologia,  re.  f. ;  from 
repas,  a  monster,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
name  given  by  M.  I.  Gcoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire  to 
the  study  of  monsters  or  anomalies  of  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Tinctura  opii  ammoniata.  Ammoniated 
tincture  of  opium.  Take  of  opium,  two 
drachms  ;  benzoic  acid,  saffron  cut  into  shreds, 
of  each  three  drachms  ;  volatile  oil  of  aniseed, 
half  a  drachm;  ammoniated  alkohol,  sixteen 
ounces.  Digest  for  seven  days  and  filter  through 
paper.  This  is  an  Edinburgh  formula.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  spasmodic  asthma  and  coughs, 
unconnected  with  inflammation.  A  drachm 
contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

TISANE.  A  form  of  medicine  much  used 
in  France,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  an 
aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  of  substances  of 
no  great  activity,  which  is  drunk  in  considerable 
quantity.  See  Ptisan. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  tisanes  most 
used  :  — 

Tisane  antiscoubutkioe.  An  infusion  of 
buck  bean  and  the  fresh  roots  of  horseradish. 

Tisane  ape'ritive.  A  decoction  of  the 
roots  of  couch-grass,  dandelion,  strawberry,  and 
sorrel,  sweetened  with  liquorice. 

Tisane  astringente.  A  decoction  of  harts¬ 
horn,  ivory,  rice,  and  the  roots  of  torinentil  and 
bistort. 

Tisane  commune.  A  decoction  of  barley 
and  couch-grass,  sweetened  with  liquorice  root. 
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Tisane  de  feltz.  Tisane  aniivenerienne. 
A  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  china  root,  the 
barks  of  ivy  and  box,  and  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony,  to  which  is  added  isinglass  and  corrosive 
muriate  of  mercury. 

Tisane  pectorale.  An  infusion  of  the 
roots  of  liquorice  and  marsh-mallow,  Canadian 
maidenhair,  and  the  flowers  of  red  poppy  and 
coltsfoot,  in  a  decoction  of  rice. 

Tisane  iioyale.  Tisane  de  vinache .  A  de¬ 
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coction  of  guiae,  sarsaparilla,  china  root,  rhu¬ 


barb,  senna,  liquorice,  sassafras,  and  coriander, 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice. 

Tolu  lozenges.  These  are  made  with  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  three  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar,  one  ounce  of  starch,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  mucilage  of  tragacanth. 

Tonka  bean.  Tonquin  bean.  See  Dipterix 
odorata. 

Transcendental  anatomy.  A  term  adopted 
from  the  French  Anatomie  transcendante,  to  de¬ 
signate  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  parts  ;  their  analogies  ;  the 
primary  model  or  type  according  to  which  they 
are  formed  ;  and  their  approximations  to  or 
deviations  from  it.  It  is  synonymous  with  philo¬ 
sophical  anatomy. 


UNICO'RNU.  The  unicorn."  The  horn  of 
this  fabulous  animal  was  believed,  in  credulous 
times,  to  possess  extraordinary  cordial  and  anti¬ 
epileptic  virtues;  and  hence  it  was  much  sought 
for,  though  never  found,  and  divers  spurious 
horns  were  passed  off  for  it.  The  fossil  bones 
of  various  large  animals,  as  the  elephant,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  &c.,  were  called  Unicornu  fossile,  Ebur 
fossile,  fossil  unicorn,  and  were  esteemed  for 
their  astringent,  diaphoretic,  and  other  virtues. 
The  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  or  sea  unicorn, 
Unicornu  marinum,  was  also  officinal,  and  had 
similar  medicinal  qualities  attributed  to  it. 

Urethritis  venerea.  In  the  article  on  the 
disease  thus  named,  or  Gonorrhoea  virulenta,  as 
Urn  a. 

Amphora  =  2  = 


it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  treatment  re¬ 
commended  in  the  inflammatory  stage  is  that 
which  was  current  twenty  years  ago.  All  judi¬ 
cious  surgeons  now  use  anti-phlogistic  means  till 
inflammation  has  subsided.  In  ordinary  cases, 
cold  lotions  to  the  penis,  laxatives,  and  an  anti¬ 
phlogistic  regimen,  with  mucilaginous  drinks, 
and  the  internal  use  of  the  liquor  potasss,  are 
sufficient;  but  when  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  or  spreads  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
leeches  to  the  perinseum,  or  venesection,  are 
called  for.  Under  this  treatment  the  discharge 
sometimes  ceases,  along  with  the  inflammatory 
action  which  occasioned  it ;  more  frequently 
however  it  continues,  but  is  thinner  and  less  i 
puriform.  It  is  in  this  state  of  the  disease  that  I 
balsamic  medicines  and  cubebs  are  useful,  and  i 
astringent  injections,  if  other  means  should  prove 
ineffectual. 


Warwicensis  fulvis.  The  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick’s  powder.  See  Pulvis  comachinus. 

Webster’s,  Lady,  dinner  pills.  Lady 
Crespigny's  dinner  pills.  Pilulee  stomachicee 
Mesues.  Pilulce  ante  cibum.  Take  of  aloes, 
six  drachms;  maslich,  and  rose  leaves,  of  each 
two  drachms;  syrup  of  wormwood,  as  much  as 
may  be  sufficient.  Form  them  into  a  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  pills  of  three  grains  each.  This 
prescription  is  nearly  similar  to  one  of  Mesue, 
the  Arabian.  One  or  more  of  the  pills,  taken 
immediately  before  dinner,  have  often  an  excel¬ 
lent  stomachic  and  laxative  effect  in  dyspeptic 
cases. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  So 
much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  Greeks, and  the  estimate  of  their 
proportions  by  different  authors  is  so  various, 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  condensed  or  tabular  view  of  them. 

Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  notes  to  Celsus,  gives 
the  annexed  table  of  the  Roman  weights  and 
measures  reduced  to  grains  troy. 
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Congius 


i  _ 

5  ~ 


Sextarius 

Libra 

Ilemina 

Acetabulum 

Sesqui-eyathus 

Cyathus 

Sescuncia 

Uncia 

Cochleare 

Drachma 

Denarius 

Scrupulus 


Obolus 

Sextans 

Chalcus 


Libra. 

Uncia. 

Denarius.  Scrupulus.  Sextans. 

Chalcus. 

Grana. 

:  80  = 

960 

= 

6720  =  20160  =  40320 

= 

403200 

= 

420480 

40  = 

480 

= 

3360  =  10080  =  26160 

= 

210600 

= 

210240 

10  = 

120 

— 

840  =  2540  =  5040 

= 

50400 

= 

52920 

1  3  — 

20 

— 

1 40  =  420  =  840 

= 

8400 

= 

8760 

1  = 

12 

— - 

84  =  252  =  504 

= 

5040 

= 

5256 

_ 

— 

60  =  180  =  360 

= 

3600 

= 

3759 

_ 

2? 

= 

in 

II 

in 

II 

C 

= 

900 

= 

939 

_ 

4 

= 

15  =  45  =  90 

= 

900 

= 

939 

_ 

i? 

10  =  30  =  60 

= 

600 

= 

626 

_ 

l' 

— 

10j  =  81  i  =  63 

= 

630 

= 

657 

_ 

i 

= 

7’  =  21  =  42 

= 

420 

= 

438 

_ 

_ 

=  n  =  15 

= 

150 

= 

156 

_ 

1  =  8  =  6 

= 

60 

= 

6-| 

_ 

1  =  3  =  6 

= 

60 

= 

62} 

_ 

_ 

1  =  2 

= 

20 

= 

20§ 

tus  - 

_ 

^  =  1 

= 

10 

= 

10J 

I 

= 

10 

10J 

_ 

. 

1 

= 

10 

= 

101 

- 

- 

.  ... 

1 

= 

1  all 

In  the  five  last  lines  the  denarius  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  at  sixty- 
two  grains. 

The  following  very  complete  and  useful  view  of 


the  weisihts  and  measures  used  in  Engltmd  and 

O  o 

France,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gray’s  Supplement 
to  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Medicines,  except  a  few  hereafter  mentioned, 
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were  formerly  sold,  and  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  made  up,  by  the  common  English 
weight,  called  Avoirdupois.  The  ounce  of  that 
weight  being  then,  as  appears  by  all  the  old 
authors  on  arithmetic,  subdivided  into  8  drams, 
24  scruples,  and  480  English  grains;  the  medi¬ 
cal  pound  differing  from  the  common  by  its 
containing  only  twelve  ounces,  while  the  Troy 
ounce  had  for  its  fractions  pennyweights  and  I 
Troy  grains.  At  length,  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians,  in  the  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1720,  ordered  the  drams,  scruples,  and  grains,  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  Troy  ounce,  and  hence,  as  the 
dispensers  of  medicines  were  the  only  persons 
who  used  these  small  weights,  those  adjusted  to 
the  Avoirdupois  ounce  went  out  of  use,  and 
were  no  longer  made,  and  the  quarter  ounce 
was  the  smallest  Avoirdupois  weight  in  common 
use,  as  it  still  continues ;  but  as  the  Italian 
rotolo  for  raw  silk  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
Avoirdupois  weight,  and  made  24  ounces  a 
pound  ;  a  smaller  weight,  the  Spanish  adarme, 
equal  to  the  16th  part  of  the  Avoirdupois 
ounce,  was  used  under  the  name  of  a  dram,  for 
weighing  silk,  and  this  has  now  become  an 
established  fraction  of  this  ounce,  but  it  is 
scarcely  used  by  any  other  persons  than  haber¬ 
dashers,  and  for  all  weights  less  than  the  quarter 
of  an  ounce  Troy,  Apothecaries’  weights  are 
employed,  although,  as  the  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  established  by  statute  at  7000  Troy  grains, 
the  quarter  ounce  containing  109  gr.  375,  and 


apothecaries’  weight. 

A  few  choice  articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica, 
as  lapis  bezoar,  seed  pearl,  white  amber,  balm 
of  Mecca,  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  some  electuaries, 
high  in  popular  estimation,  and  imported  from 
Italy,  as  Venice  treacle  and  orvietan,  were  al¬ 
ways  weighed  by  the  Troy  ounce,  and  its  sub¬ 
divisions  into  pennyweights  and  grains,  and 
still  pay  duties  at  the  Custom-house  by  that 
weight,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  directions  given  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  edition  of  1720,  that 
the  Troy  ounce  was  divided  into  the  same'  frac¬ 
tions  ot  drams,  scruples,  and  grains,  as  the 
Avoirdupois,  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  all 
such  drugs  as  were  ordered  by  weight.  This 
alteration  must  have  been,  and  is  still,  produc¬ 
tive  of  very  great  confusion,  by  obliging  the 
same  person  to  have  two  sets  of  weights  —  one 
for  buying  and  selling,  the  other  for  preparing 
the  officinal  preparations  and  compounds,  and 
for  making  up  prescriptions.  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  why  this  alteration  was  made  in  respect 
only  to  drugs  ordered  by  weight,  by  which  their 
proportion  in  the  officinal  preparations  and  com¬ 
positions  was  increased  1-1  Oth ;  as  the  Avoir¬ 
dupois  ounce,  with  its  old  divisions  into  2 
drams,  and  drops,  60  of  which  were  presumed 
equal  to  the  dram,  was,  and  is  still  retained,  in 
respect  to  drugs  that  are  dispensed  by  measure. 

Table  of  Apothecaries’  Weight. 

Usual  Fractions.  Troy  Grains.  Dec.  Fractions 


numbers  for  reduction. 

1  pound 

5760 

1  -0000 

1 1  ounces 

5280 

0-9167 

Table  of  Avoirdupois 

Weight. 

10  ... 

4800 

0-8333 

Commercial  Fractions. 

Troy  Grains. 

Dec.  Fractions. 

9  ...  or  ^  lb. 

4320 

0-7500 

1  pound 

_ 

7000- 

1  -0000 

8  ... 

3840 

0-6667 

15  ounces 

6562-50 

0-9375 

1  •  ■  •  - 

3360 

0-5833 

14  ... 

_ 

6125-00 

0-8750 

6  ...  or  |  lb. 

2880 

0-5000 

13  ... 

_ 

5687-50 

0-8125 

5  ... 

2400 

0-4  167 

12  ... 

or  4  po. 

5250-00 

0-7500 

4  - 

1920 

0-3333 

11  ... 

4  I 

4812-50 

0-6875 

3  ...  or  1  lb. 

1440 

0-2500 

10  ... 

_ 

4375-00 

0  6250 

2  ... 

960 

0-1667 

9  ... 

_ 

3937-50 

0-5625 

1  ... 

480 

0-0833=  1  -0000 

8  ... 

or  ^  po. 

3500-00 

0-5000 

7  drams 

20 

0-0729  =  0-7850 

7  ... 

_ 

3062-50 

0-4375 

6  ... 

360 

0-0625  =  0-7500 

6  ... 

_ 

2625-00 

0-3750 

5  ... 

300 

0-0521  =0-6250 

5  ... 

_ 

2187-50 

0-3125 

4  ...  or  i  ounce 

240 

0-0417  =  0-5000 

4  ... 

or  i  po. 

1750-00 

0-2500 

3  ...  - 

180 

0-0315  =  0-3750 

3  ... 

*r  * 

1312-50 

0-1875 

2  ... 

120 

0-0208  =  0-2500 

2 

875-00 

0-1250 

1  ... 

60 

00104  =  0-1250 

1  ... 

437-50 

0-0625=  1  -0000 

2  scruples 

40 

0-0070  =  0-0833 

15  drams 

410-16 

0-0586  =  0-9375 

dram 

30 

0-0052  =  0-0625 

14  ... 

382-81 

0-0547  =  0-8750 

1  scruple 

20 

0-0035  =  0-0416 

13  ... 

355-47 

0-0508  =  0-8125 

1  — 

10 

0-0017  =  0-0212 

12  ... 

N 

o 

nl« 

c 

328-13 

0-0469  =  0-7500 

5 

0-0008=0-0106 

11  ... 

300-78 

0-0430  =  0-6875 

3 

0-0005=0-0062 

10  ... 

273-44 

0-0391  =0-6250 

2 

0-0003  =  0-0041 

9  ... 

_ 

246-90 

0-0352  =  0-5625 

1 

0-0002  =  0-0021 

8  ... 

o 

o 

N 

218-75 

0-0313  =  0-5000 

As  apothecaries  or  chemists  seldom  keep 

7  ... 

191-4  1 

0-0273  =  0-4375 

Troy  weight  beyond 

1  or  8  ounces,  the  relation 

6  ... 

_ 

164-06 

0-0234  =  0-3750 

between  the  Apothecary  or 

IVoy  pounds  and 

5  ... 

_ 

136-72 

0-0195  =  0-3125 

ounces  and  the  common  wei 

ght,  is  often  re- 

4  ... 

or  |  oz. 

109-35 

0-0156  =  0-2500 

quired  in  preparing 

the  officinal  preparations, 

3  ... 

_ 

82-03 

0-0117  =  0-1875 

and  is  here  given  ; 

the  quarter  ounce  being 

2  ... 

_ 

54-69 

0  0078  =  0-1  250 

used  instead  of  the 

avoirdupois  dram,  as  the 

1  ... 

. 

27-34 

0-0039  =  0-0625 

latter  weight  is  seldot 

n  or  never  kept  by  chemists 

\  ... 

- 

13-67 

000)9  =  0-0313 

or  dispensers. 
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Troy  or 

Apothecary 

Avoirdupois. 

' 

Founds.  lb. 

oz. 

qr. 

grains. 

100  =  82 

4 

2 

3 1  -250 

50  =  41 

2 

1 

15-625 

30  =  24 

10 

3 

96-875 

20  =  16 

7 

1 

28*125 

10  =  8 

3 

2 

68-749 

5=4 

1 

3 

34-375 

3=2 

7 

1 

108-125 

2  =  1 

10 

1 

35-62.5 

1  = 

13 

0 

72-500 

Apothecary 

Avoirdupois. 

Weight. 

oz. 

qr. 

grains. 

3  ‘X 

= 

9 

3 

54-375 

3yj,  or  lbss 

= 

6 

2 

36-250 

5  >'j 

= 

3 

1 

18-125 

5  'j 

= 

2 

0 

85-000 

5  j 

= 

1 

O 

42-500 

5  iv,  or  3  ss 

= 

2 

2]  -250 

5  'j 

= 

1 

10-625 

Although  the  quarter  ounce  is  only  109  grains 
375,  it  will  he  convenient,  in  adding  two  or 
more  of  these  reductions  together,  to  take  the 
even  1 10  grains  as  its  value. 

The  Scotch  pound  trone  is  equal  to  9600 
grains  Scotch  Troy  weight,  or  527  gr.  English 
925:  the  Scotch  Dutch  Troy  pound  is  equal  to 
7680  Scotch  grains,  or  7620  gr.  Engl.  8:  both 
pounds  are  divided  into  16  ounces,  the  ounce 
Dutch  equal  to  476  gr.  Engl.  3. 

Besides  the  regular  weights,  articles  are 
sometimes  quoted  by  the  weight  of  seeds  or 
kernels,  as  the  weight  of  a  nutmeg,  or  of  so 
many  black  pepper-corns.  In  India  they  use 
the  paddy  weight,  or  that  of  the  grains  of  rough 
rice,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  about  2-5ths  of 
a  grain  ;  the  gulivindum  weight,  or  that  of  a 
jumble  bead,  equal  to  about  1  grain  5-lGths; 
the  retti  weight,  equal  to  about  2  grains  3-16ths. 
Gold  coins  are  sometimes  used,  as  the  gold 
fanam  weight,  equal  to  8  grains ;  the  star 
pagoda  weight,  equal  to  about  84  grains. 


FRENCH  WEIGHTS. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  only  one 
pile  of  weights  in  common  use:  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  introduce  one  upon  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples,  there  are  now  no  less  than  four. 


Poids  dc  Marc,  established 
Charlemagne. 


The  old  French 

by 

French  Weight. 

1  livre,  poids  de  marc 
1  livre,  poids  de  mcdecinc: 

1  marc,  or  8  ounces 
4  ounces 

2  ounces 

1  ounce 

6  gros  or  dragmes  - 
\  ounce,  or  4  gros  - 

2  gros 

1  .. 

J  ..or  grains  - 
i  ...  or  18  grains  - 
12  grains 
(i  ... 

3  ... 

O  _ 

1  grain 


Troy  Avoirdupois. 
Grains,  lb.  oz.  dr.  gr. 


7561-000  =  1 

1 

4 

13125 

5670-750  = 

12 

15 

10-594 

3780-500  = 

8 

10 

7-062 

1890-250  = 

4 

5 

3-522 

945-125  = 

2 

o 

15-438 

472*562  = 

I 

I 

7'717 

344-421  = 

VI 

16'296 

236-281  = 

8 

17-531 

118140  = 

4 

8-765 

59  070  = 

Q 

4-383 

29535  = 

i 

2-192 

14-767 

9-843 

4'922 

2-461 

1-640 

0-820 

The  Revolutionists,  misled  by  the  apparent 
facility  of  a  decimal  scale,  introduced  the  me¬ 
trical  system  in  1795. 
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Metrical  Weights. 

1  myriogramme 
1  kilogramme,  or  kilo 
1  hectogramme 
1  decagramme 
1  gramme 
1  decigramme 
1  centigramme 
1  milligramme 


Old  Fr.  Weight, 
lb.  ox.  gros.  gr. 
20  6  6  63-500 
2  0  5  35-150 
3  2  10-710 
2  44-270 
18-320 


1-8S0 
0-180 
0-018 

A  metrical  quintal  is  10  myriogrammes. 
A  millier  is  1000  kilos. 


Avoirdupois, 
lb.  oz.  dr.  gr.  " 
22  1  o  2-450 
2  3  4  22-125 
3  8  2-152 
5  17721 
115-444 
1-544 
0-154 
0015 


The  academicians  complain  much  that  the  j 
great  government  departments  of  the  navy  and 
artillery  have  never  adopted  this  weight,  not 
considering  the  great  expense  that  it  would 
occasion  to  recast  all  the  artillery  and  balls. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  in  trans¬ 
lating  their  Codex  Medicamentorum,  or  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  into  this  new  system  of  weights,  did 
not  esteem  it  necessary  to  use  the  exact  re-  i 
duction,  but  adopted  a  system  of  round  num-  j 
bers,  and  in  some  parts  quoted  both  the  old  and  i 
the  new  weights,  that  the  preparers  might  use  i 
either :  thus  a  third  system  of  weights  was 
established. 


Round  Numbers  • 


Old  French 

Exact  Metrical 

of  the  Codex.  1 

Weight. 

Weight.  Grammes. 

Grammes. 

2  lb. 

- 

970  02 

1000- 

1  lb. 

- 

489-51 

500* 

i  lb. 

- 

244-75 

250- 

4  ounces 

- 

122-376 

128- 

2  ... 

- 

61-188 

64* 

1  ounce 

- 

30-594 

32- 

i 

3  ... 

- 

15-297 

16* 

2  gros 

- 

7-6485 

8- 

1  ... 

- 

3-82 

4- 

36  grains 

- 

I  -91 

2* 

20  ... 

- 

1  -062 

1* 

10  ... 

- 

0-531 

0-5 

o 

- 

0-1062 

0-1 

1  grain 

- 

00-531 

0-05 

1 

2  •  •  • 

- 

0-0265 

o-o 

It  is  not 

a 

little  singular,  that 

the  medical  ) 

faculty  of  Paris  should,  like  that  of  London,  J 
prefer  creating  a  new  pile  of  weights,  to  em-  i 
ploying  those  which  are  used  by  all  other  1 
persons. 

In  1812,  the  metrical  system  was  abandoned ;  h 
but  instead  of  reverting  to  the  old  pound  of 
Charlemagne,  a  new  pound  was  decreed  ;  and 
thus  four  systems  of  weights  are  in  common 
use,  including  that  of  the  Codex. 


New  French  Metrical  Weight. 

Avoirdupois. 

Weight. 

Grammes.  lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

grains. 

1  lb. 

II 

O 

*0 

II 

1 

10 

11-07 

i  »'• 

=  250*  = 

8 

13 

5-03 

^  lb.,  or  4  oz. 

=  125*  = 

4 

6 

16-18 

2  oz. 

=  62-5  = 

o 

3 

8-09 

1  oz. 

=  31-25  - 

1 

1 

17-71 

g  oz.,  or  4  gro 

s  =  15-625  = 

8 

22-52 

2  gros 

=  7-812  - 

4 

1 1  -26 

1  gros  - 

=  3-906  = 

o 

5-63 

gros 

=  1-9021  = 

1 

2-81 

1  grain 

-  0-0542  = 

0-90 

The  franc 

piece  of  silver, 

with 

1- 

10th  of 

copper,  weighs  5  grammes. 

The  sous  of  copper  also  weighs  5  grammes. 
The  confusion  thus  introduced  by  continual 
alterations  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  same 
confusion  exists  even  in  their  linear  measures, 
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1-105 
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so  that  persons  are  obliged  to  carry  a  trian¬ 
gular  rule,  containing  on  one  side  the  old  royal 
foot  equal  to  12  inches  -792  English,  with  its 
inches,  lines,  and  points  ;  on  a  second,  the  deci¬ 
metres  centimetres  of  the  metrical  system  ;  and 
on  the  third,  the  new  foot  of  1812,  being  the 
third  part  of  the  metre,  and  equal  to  1  3  inches 
•123  English. 


ENGLISH  MEASURES. 


In  the  old  editions  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  the  liquids  were  compounded  by  Avoir¬ 
dupois  weight ;  and  the  following  terms  were 
used  for  expressing  a  determinate  number  of 
ounces. 

The  cyathus,  or  cup  -  for  1  A  oz. 

Hemina,  or  cotyle  -  ...  9  ... 

Libra,  or  pint  -  ...  12  ... 

Sextarius,  or  1-Gth  of  a 
congius 

Congius,  or  gallon  -  ..108 

In  1720,  when  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  im¬ 
proved  by  Sir  Plans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Quincy, 
the  liquids  were  ordered  by  measure,  and  the 
gallon  adopted  by  the  London  College  was  that 
just  enacted  for  wine  and  spirituous  liquors, 
containing  231  cubic  inches,  divided  into  8 
pints;  they  divided  the  pint  which  holds  16 
Avoirdupois  ounces,  10  drachms,  17  grains  of 
water,  into  16  ounces,  and  these  into  8  drachms. 
Smaller  quantities  were  ordered  by  drops,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  equal  to  grains ;  but  now  the 
drachm  measure  is  divided  into  60  minims,  and 
graduated  tubes  used  to  measure  them,  so  that 
the  old  divisions  of  the  Avoirdupois  ounce  were, 
and  are  still,  retained  in  respect  to  liquids. 

Aeriform  fluids  are  measured  by  cubic  inches. 

The  relation  between  wine  measure,  with  the 
College  divisions,  and  cubic  inches,  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed. 


Wine  and  Medical 
Measure. 

10  gallons 

5  ...  - 

3  ...  -  - 

2  ... 

1  ...  -  - 

A  gallon,  or  4  pints 
2  pints 

1  pint 

\  pint,  or  12  oz.  medical  measur 
j  pint,  or  8  oz.  - 
^  pint,  or  4  oz.  - 

2  oz. 

1  oz. 

6  drachms 

4  ...  - 

2  ...  _ 

1  drachm 

A  drachm,  or  30  minims 
20  minims 
10  ... 

5  ...  -  - 

3  ...  - 

2  ...  -  - 

1  ...  - 


Cubic  1000th 
inches,  parts. 
2310-000 
1155-000 
6  93-000 
462-000 
231-000 
115-500 
57-750 
28-875 
21-645 
14-437 
7-218 
3-609 
1  -804 
1  -353 
0-902 
0-451 
0-225 
0-112 
0-074 
0-037 
0-018 
0-011 
0007 
0-003 


Scotch  gill 

■*— - mutchken 


6-462 

25-85 


Scotch  choppcn 

- pint 

- quart 

• - gallon 


51-7 

103-4 

206-8 

827-28 


The  Scotch  pint  is  equal  to  41  oz.  trone  of 
Pay  water,  or  55  oz.  Troy  of  Leith  water : 
specific  gravity  of  Tay  water  100,  of  Leith 
water  103. 

Ale  and  beer  measure  is  seldom  mentioned  by 
medical  or  chemical  writers :  the  gallon  con¬ 
tains  282  cubic  inches;  32  gallons  are  a  Lon¬ 
don  barrel  of  ale,  34  a  country  barrel  of  either 
ale  or  beer,  and  36  a  London  barrel  of  beer. 
Nor  is  dry  measure  often  used ;  the  Winchester 
bushel,  of  8  gallons,  measures  2150  cubic 
inches  -4,  or  one  cubic  foot  -822,  and  the 
quarter  8  bushels. 

P'lte  imperial  gallon,  lately  added  to  the 
others  in  use,  is  established  by  the  w-eight  of 
distilled  water  it  will  hold  at  62  deg.  Fahr., 
the  barometer  standing  at  30  inches. 

The  gallon  is  to  hold  10  Avoird.  pounds  of 
water,  and  must  consequently  measure  277 
cubic  inches  -274. 

The  pint  is  to  hold  20  Avoird.  ounces,  and 
should  of  course  measure  34  cubic  inches 
•659. 

The  Avoird.  ounce  measure  of  water  is  there¬ 
fore  1  cubic  inch  -73298. 

The  Troy  ounce  of  water  measures  1  cubic 
inch  -9013214. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  252 
grains  -456  ;  and  that  of  a  cubic  foot  is  62 
Avoirdupois  pounds  -3206. 

A  cubic  foot  of  air,  or  1728  cubic  inches, 
weighs  528  Troy  grains  -367,  or  1  Avoird.  oz., 
3  dr.,  8  grains  -23. 

Besides  these  measures,  other  irregular  mea¬ 
sures  of  uncertain  content,  are  used  :  — 

A  table  spoonful,  cochlearium  magnum,  of 
syrop,  3  ss.  ;  distilled  waters,  3  iijss.  to  J  ss. ; 
spirits  and  tinctures,  5  ij.  to  3  iij. 

A  desert  spoonful,  cochlearium  mediocre,  of 
water,  3  ij. 

A  tea  or  coffee  spoonful,  cochlearium  parvum, 
of  syrop,  5j.  to  5  ij.  ;  distilled  waters,  9jss.  to 
9  ij.  ;  spirit  and  tinctures,  9j.  to  9  jss.  ;  light 
powder,  as  magnesia,  9  ss.  to  9  j.  ;  heavy 
powder,  as  sulphur,  9jss.  to  9  ij.  ;  metallic 
oxide,  3  j-  to  £)  iiij . 

A  thimbleful,  clypeola  metallica  pro  digitis,  is 
usually  the  same  as  tea  spoonful. 

A  tea- cup,  vasculum  pro  then,  j  iij.  to  Jiv. 

A  wine-glass,  scyphus  pro  vino,  cyathus, 

5  jss. 


FRENCH  MEASURES. 

In  the  Codex  the  liquids  are  used  by  weight, 
and  the  chemists  do  the  same  ;  so  that  it  is  only 
in  common  affairs  that  measures  are  employed. 

English 
cubic  inches. 

Liquid  Measure. 

3-631 
58-110 

Dry  Measure . 


OKI  French 
Measure. 

Poisson 

Piute 


Litton 

Boisseau 


■19-617 

793-856 


1406 
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t 

ubic  feet. 

Minot 

- 

1-378 

Mine 

- 

2-756 

Septier 

- 

5-512 

Muid 

- 

66-146 

Mine,  charcoal 

_ 

7-350 

Voie,  fire  wood 

- 

65-489 

Metrical  Measure  of  1795. 

English 
cubic  feet. 

Myriolitre 

- 

-  353-1712 

Kilolitre,  or  1  metre  cube 

-1 

j-  35-3171 

Stere  of  firewood 

Hectolitre 

-i 

|-  3-5377 

Decistere  of  charcoal 

Cubic  inches. 

Decalitre 

-  610-2800 

Litre,  or  1  decimetre  cube 

-  61-0280 

THE 


Decilitre  -  6T028 

Centilitre  ...  0-6102 

Millilitre,  or  1  centimetre  cube  -  0-0610 

In  the  new  French  measures,  decreed  in 
1812,  the  pinte  is  to  be  the  same  as  the  metrical 
litre,  and  the  boisseau  is  to  be  12  litres  and  a  I 
half,  equal  to  763  English  cubic  inches  -35. 

Une  verre  a  vin,  J  viij.  ;  une  verre  d’un  seul  u 
traite,  3  v.  ;  une  verre  au  liqueur,  5  vj.  ;  une  I: 
cuiller  a  bouche,  3  v.  ;  une  cuiller  a  cafe,  1 
5-4ths  of  a  dram;  un  seau,  48  lb.,  of  16  Ei 
ounces  ;  un  bassin,  4  lb. 

WOORA'RA.  Ourari.  A  very  destructive  If 
poison  of  Guiana,  which  contains  strychnia,  i 
The  plant  from  which  it  is  prepared  is  unknown  ;  r 
but  it  most  likely  belongs  to  the  genus  strychnos,  1 
or  some  one  nearly  allied  to  it. 


END. 


London : 

Printed  by  A.  Spottiswoode, 
Ncw-Street-Square. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Art.  AcaNtha,  line  1.  for  i.  read/. 

Acaulis,  line  4.  for  aculis,  read  acaulis . 

Acer  ate,  line  1.  for  m.  read/. 

Acetas  zinci,  line  2.  for  composed  of  zinc  and 
acetic  acid ,  read  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
acetic  acid.  .  . 

Acholus,  for  deficiency  of  bi/e ,  read  deficient  in  hue. 
Acmella,  for  Spillant/iuSy  read  Spilanthas. 
Actinobolismus,  line  2.  for  Iradiatio  read  Irradi- 
atio. 

Page  31.  line  1.  for  Brettoneau,  read  Bretonneau. 

Art.  Alba  pituita,  for  Leucopldegmatia ,  read  Leuco- 
phlegmasia. 

Alkoiiol,  in  the  table,  p.  67.,  for  butryacea ,  read 
butyracea. 

' Amaranth ,  esculent ,  for  Amarrnthus,  read  Ama- 
ranthus . 

Anachrempsis,  for  A reacl  Ava^E/U-v^. 
Anaconchylismos,  line  1.  for  ava/soyxvXiCfit/,  reacl 

Anadosis,  for  Anado'sis,  read  An  a' dost  s. 

Andira,  last  line,  for  And  in  a,  read  A  naira. 
Aneticus,  line  1.  for  etvwfAcii,  read 
Animal,  p.  114.  column  1.  in  the  enumeration  ot 
acids,  for  dephinic ,  read  delphinic. 

Animal  kingdom,  p.  116.  line  18.  from  the  bottom 
for  Jugular  es,  read  Jugulares. 

Animal  temperature,  p.  130.  column  1*  hn® 
from  the  bottom,  for  40°  Fahr.  read  — 40u  1-ahr. 
Antepileptic,  line  1.  for  Antilepticus,  read  Ante- 
pileplicus. 

Anti  asthmatic,  for  Anthasmatic. 

matic.  .  ,  u.  .  . 

Antihysteric,  for  Anhystenc ,  read  Anthysteuc. 
Antiperistasis,  line  1.  for  Antiperistatis,  read 
Antiperistasis  ;  and  line  2.  for  xi'iurr^,,  reac 

line  j  for  Antirrhinum,  read  An 


read  Antastli - 


read 


Antirrhinum, 
ti'rrhinum. 

Apozem,  for  Apothema,  read  Apozema. 

Aqua  sapphirina,  line  2.  for  ammonicati ,  read  rzw- 

Arctium  lappa,  for  line  1  Artium,  read  Arctium. 
Aurate,  line  1.  for  m.  read/. 

Auricula,  line  6.  for  /eflyes  of  other  putts . 
leaves  or  other  parts. 

AurigOy  line  1.  for  cm?s,  read  inis.  . 

of  Gilead ,  for  Dracocephaium ,  read  ylw?/?  m 

B^nb.^wcCOM.  line  14.  for  rw/n/nr  .read  fflf/w- 
Hath  Hon,  line  1.  for  Hippocrates,  read  Hippuciatis, 
and  line  3.  for  vertebra,  read  vertebra; 
lint  Urn'S  solution,  for  sedaluus  read  sedattvus. 
Blepharoncus,  line  2.  for  uyy.es,  read 
Brucea  pseudo-feuruuinea,  lme  4.  lor  Liacea, 
read  Brucea.  .  „  .  T. 

Bupeina.  line  1.  for  Bu'peina  read  Bupei'na. 

Calaba ,  for  Catophyllum ,  read  Cri/opA  *///«»*■ 
Calamus  uotano,  line  4.  lor  sewptonum,  read  sci- 

cA",LOR,ni  liquor,  line  s  for  1837,  rend  W 
Calcis  murias,  for  Cato  chlondum,  read  co/lk 

Catcis‘muriatis  liquor,  for  Cato  cMorM/  tfffwr, 
read  calcii  chlondi  liquor.  , 

Calepacient,  line  2.  for  cale/ads,  rend  cdie/aao. 
Calefactio.v,  line  1.  for  Callepac nojv,  read  Cali. 

Ca'mpanTlatus,  for  Campa'nulatus,  read  Campanu- 

cad  Ccvsalpinus. 
•-*  •  • 

C  ARUAZl 


Page  336.  line  2.  for  perodide,  read  periodide. 

Art.  Cauledon.  line  1.  for  xotuXis,  read  xccvXos. 

Cephalalgia,  line  1.  for  Cepha'lalgia,  read  Ce- 
phala'lcia. 

Cheiroptera,  line  2.  for  wing ,  read  crri°ov, 

a  wing. 

•  Chi  a  terra,  line  1.  for  Terras,  read  Terra. 
Cholera,  line^d.  for  intestinal  fluid,  read  intestinal 
flux. 

Ciiololitiius,  for  Chololi'tiios,  read  Cholo'li- 

TIIOS. 

Chordae  Willisii,  for  Chorda,  read  Ciiordje. 
ICiiordee,  line  3.  for  Furethritis ,  read  Urethritis. 
Chyle,  line  7.  from  the  end,  for  by  aqueous  latex , 
read  by  its  aqueous  latex. 

Chymiatria,  line  1.  for  Ciiymia'tria,  read  Ciiymi- 
atri'a. 

Cinara,  line  2.  for  movet ,  read  moveat. 

Clausijra,  line  5.  for  Fallopiarum ,  read  Fallopiana- 
rum. 

Colubrinum  lignum,  last  line,  for  Colubria ,  read 
Colubrina. 

Compton ia,  line  3.  for  Asplenifolius ,  read  Aspleni - 
folia. 

Continens  febris,  line  1.  for  Conti'nens,  read 
Cc  n'tineus. 

Coiidia,  line  2.  for  Cord/us ,  read  Cordus . 

Corrigi a,  line  1.  for  Co'rrigia,  read  Corri'gia. 
Crataegus,  for  torminalis ,  read  terminalis. 
Crithmum  maritimum,  line  1.  tor  Crithum,  read 
CllITHMUM. 

Croton  tinctorium,  last  line,  for  lacca  carnea , 
read  lacca  carnea. 

Cryptogamia,  last  line  but  one,  for  the  other  class , 
read  any  of  the  other  classes. 

Crystalli,  line  1.  for  Cryslalli,  read  Crystalli. 
Cyclamen,  line  2.  for  circular,  read  a  circle. 
Cyllosis,  line  1.  for  K uXXutrig,  read  KuXXwtng. 
Cynips  quercusfolii,  line  1.  for  Quercusfollii, 
read  Quercusfolii.  ,  _ 

Decam yron,  line  1.  lor  Decamy'ron,  read  Deca'- 

MYRGN.  .  , 

Delpiiinia,  last  line,  for  Stavysagna,  read  Status - 
agria 


latus.  . 

C  a  esc  1 1  \  line  4.  for  Cisalpmus,  .  . 

.arbazotr  acid,  line  1.  for  Varharottc* ^rbaxotic 
buzotic  ;  and  line 31.  lor  carboratic,  rind  cuibitxotic. 


Deoppii.ans,  line  1.  for  Deo'ppilans,  read  Deoppi'- 

Diaiielpiiia,  line  2.  for  kSeA?/?,  a  brotherhood,  read 
cibiXfos,  a  brother.  .  ,  .  .  ,  , , 

Diaphoresis,  line  1.  omit  the  first  accent  on  the 
word  Diaphoresis.  i  t\-  ? 

Diatessadelton,  for  Diaccllatesson ,  read  Diacel - 
tatesson.  . 

Diooccus,  line  1.  omit  the  syllables  us,j.  m. 
Dragon’s  blood,  lines,  from  the  end,  tor  mone - 
tarus,  read  monctarius. 

Dvsodes,  line  1.  for  bad,  read  badlj/. 

Page  57.0.  2d  column,  line  33.  for  cephalitis,  read  nice. 

phalitis.  , 

Art  EPiemtosis,  line  1.  for  i*iX(cms,  read 

'  KpiuoM  m,  line  1.  for  Etnyivov,  read  l.myovov. 
ErytiirokiDES,  line  1.  lor  l'qvQoaotSt  road  jLfuugo- 

Ervthrub,  line  1.  for  E'rythrus,  read  Euv'. 

ErnMoTn,  line!,  for  EntMoi'n,  read  E'tiimoid.  _ 
Fidicinalis,  line  3.  for  hicubncalcs,  read  lumbn- 

Eilambnt,  line  2(5.  for  gesnn  iani,  read  Gesnniana  ; 

am|  line  35  for  hcniciocalis,  read  hemeroniUts. 
Eimuria,  line  1.  and  -2.  for  quasi  Jimbna,  read  quasi 

Fbaxinus  oiinl’s,  line  4.  for  Drijsotneli ,  read  l)roso • 
mcli. 
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Art.  Ganglia, 'abdominal,  lino  2.  for  pier  us,  read  plexus. 

Ganglia ,  semilunar ,  for  semilunu ,  read  semilunar. 

Gemma ,  line  4.  for  genus ,  read  gems. 

Tage  058.  column  2.  line  20.  from  the  bottom,  for  Valis- 
neri ,  read  Valisnieri. 

Art.  Generation,  equivocal,  line  15.  from  the  end, 

t  for  Valisncri ,  read  Valisnieri ;  and  line  14.  from 
the  end,  omit  the  comma  between  Tuberville 
and  Needham. 

'Gongylion,  line  2.  for  yoyyevXo;,  read  yoyyvXo;. 

“Gonorrhcea,  last  line,  for  Urethrites,  read  Ure¬ 
thritis. 

Gravedo,  line  1.  for  onis.  read  inis.  m 

Gravimeter,  line  2.  for  aroemeter ,  read  areometer. 

Haloid.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  this  article  that  it  is  taken  from  Dr.  Tur¬ 
ner. 

Hauterive,  last  line,  for  celestius ,  read  celestins. 

Heart.  At  the  end  of  the  anatomical  description 
of  this  organ  a  reference  should  have  been  made 
to  Dr.  Ouain’s  Manual,  from  which  it  is  taken. 

H  eadache,  line  1.  for  Cephalagia ,  read  Cephalalgia. 

Page  G98.  for  Hemiopsia,  read  Hemiopia  ;  and  in  the 
same  article,  for  ant  eye ,  read  oirrogLcu,  to 

see. 

Art.  Hispidus,  line  3.  for  caulus ,  read  caulis. 

Hydnum,  line  8.  for  crinaceum ,  read  erinaceum. 

,  Hydro-fluoric  acid.  In  the  third  line  omit  the 
word  manna ,  which  has  been  accidentally  trans¬ 
posed. 

Hysterotomus,  line  1.  for  Hystkroto'mus,  read 
Hystero'tomus. 

Impetigo,  line  1.  for  onis,  read  inis. 

Impotency,  for  impo'tency,  read  im' potency . 

Indusium,  line  1.  and  2.  for  induco,  to  cover  or  draw 
over,  read  induo ,  to  put  on;  and  line  9.  for 
inducium ,  read  indusium. 

Ischiadic  artery,  lines  3.  and  6.  for  puriform, 
read  pyriform. 

Juglans  regia,  line  22.  for  the  present  century ,  read 
the  last  century. 

Ley,  for  Lixionum ,  read  Lixivium. 

Lilium  candidum,  line  4.  for  are  directed,  read 
were  fo  rmerly  directed. 

Lobatus,  line  2.  for  lobes,  read  lobed. 

Membrana  ce/lulosa ,  tor  feature,  read  texture. 

Milium,  line  3.  for  Mileaceum ,  read  Miliaceum. 

Milzadella,  line  1.  for  Spanish ,  read  Italian. 

Molares  dentes,  line  1.  for  Molarisa,  millstone , 
read  Molaris,  a  mill  stone. 

Morphia,  line  3.  for  papava,  read  papaver . 

Nepenthes,  line  18.  for/3«A*j,  read  /3*As. 

Q£a,  line  2.  for  torminalis,  read  tcrminalis. 

Tage  974.  column  2.  line  31.  from  the  bottom,  for  anan- 


sod id,  read  allantoid;  and  line  19.  from  the 
1  bottom,  for  vinosus,  read  venosus. 

Art.  Oxalate,  line  1.  for  m.  read/. 

Paruria  One  1.  for  'rotten,  read  rrcc^cc. 

Passula,  for  Passu'la,  read  Pa'ssula. 

Vaulina  confectio,  for  antidolus,  read  ant/dulus. 

Pelecanus,  line  2.  for  to  perforate,  read  to  cleave. 

Phytolacca  decandra,  line  1.  for  deca.ndria, 
read  decandra. 

Page  1054.  column  1.  line  21.  for  form  with  soluble  salts, 
read  form  with  it  soluble  salts. 

Idem,  line  38.  omit  the  comma  after  largely. 

Art.  Pneumatometer,  last  line,  for  meausused ,  read 
measured. 

Pollenin,  line  1.  for  Polenin,  read  Pollenin. 

Polyg a.mia.  For  the  correction  of  an  error  in  this 
article,  see  Art.  Syngenesia. 

Poly  podium  calaguala,  line  2.  for  calalalucc,  read 
calagualce. 

Potass/E  acetas,  line  1.  for  acetatis,  read  aceta9. 

Potassec  hydriodas ,  for  iodiodum ,  read  iodidum. 

Pulm onaria  officinalis,  for  Pulmanaria,  read 
Pulmonaria. 

Pyrikormis,  line  5.  for  Periformis ,  read  Pyri¬ 
form  is. 

Quarantine,  for  quarantana ,  read  qnarantina. 

Ouinia,  line  3.  for  Quinea ,  read  Quinia. 

li AC e.m us,  line  4.  from  the  end,  for  legustrinum, 
read  ligustrinum. 

Scalenus,  line  1.  for  (raczocXr.vog,  read  (rzctXvivo ?. 

Scitamineus,  line  1.  for  Scitamine'us,  read  Scita- 
mi'neus.  A  similar  error  in  the  accent  is  to  be 
corrected  in  the  succeeding  art.  Scitamine.e. 

Sericeos,  for  Se'riceus,  read  Seri'ceus. 

Serratijs,  line  G.  for  polyfolius,  read  polifo/ius. 

Sison,  line  2.  for  by  Dioscorides,  read  from  Dios- 
corides. 

Soleus,  line  1.  for  So'leus,  read  Sole' us. 

Spatiia,  line  10.  for  Stratiates ,  read  Stratiotes  ;  and 
line  20.  for  Alpina,  read  Alpinia. 

Thorax,  line  1.  for  f.  read  m. 

Page  1334.  column  2.  line  11.  from’  the  bottom,  for 
Vaprf.cul;e,  read  Vepreculje;  and  instead  of 
w'hat  follows  read,  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
The  characters  of  the  order  are  wanting. 

1340.  column  1.  near  the  top,  for  Picotroxia ,  read 
Picrotoxia. 

1341.  column  2.  line  9.  from  the  bottom,  for  I  have, 
read  Sir  J.  Smith  has. 

1344.  column  1.  near  the  middle,  for  Monicpigynia, 
read  1.  Monoepigynia. 

1388.  column  1.  line  1.  for  Amydaline,  read  Amyg¬ 
daline. 


